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"Back  to  Methuselah" April    1  30 

Bacteria-eater April  15  86 

Baltic  States  and  Rus.sia April  22  19 
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"    June  24  32 

Base  stealing's  decline April  29  41 

Baseball  Major  League  owner  April   8  42 

pitcher,  Robertson May  27  54 

signals April    1  58 

Barrie  on  youth,  J.  M May  20  32 

Barrie's  other  self,  J.  M June  10  51 

B(>ggars,  N(^w  York April    8  52 

Belgian-British  treaty April    8  24 

thrift May  13  71 

Belgium  on  Genoa  Conference  May     6  24 

Benes,  Edward April  22  (i5 

Bevoridge  nomination,  A.  J.  ..May  20  10 

Birds  the  best  aviators April  22  77 

Blizzard  trea.son  case,  W June  17  14 

Boiler,  Biggest April  22  24 

Bonds,  Liberty June  17  64 

Status  of  Victory April  15  88 

Bonus  bill  in  Senate April    8  9 

Books  in  hospitals June  21  20 

for  sailors June  10  35 

Books,  Recent: 

Adirondacks,  The  (Long- 

streth) June     3  (U 

Advertising     Man,     The 

(.Calkins) April  15  54 

Alaska,  Our  Beautiful 
Northland  of  Oppor- 
tunity (Burr) June     3  73 

Back       to       Methuselah 

(Shaw) April    1  30 

Birthright  TStribUng) .  .  .  .June  10  56 
Canada,  The  Spellbinder 

^Whiting) June    3  80 

Canadian    llockies.    New 

and  Old  (Coleman) .  .  .  June    3  81 
Cape  Cod,  Old  and  New 

(Edwards) June    3  56 

Catskills,      The      (Long- 

streth) June    3  59 

Cowboy,  The  (Rollins) .  .  .  May  20  56 
Elizabeth    Cady    Stanton 

(^Stanton  and  Blatch) .  .  Mav  13  44 

Eudocia  (Phillpotts)  .  .  .  .April  15  72 
14,000  Miles  through  the 

Air  (Smith) April  22  66 
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French   Canada   and   the 

St.  LawTence  (Hopkins)June     3     78 

Goldie  Green  (Menvin)..  .June  10     57 

Guide  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains (Sweet  ser) June    3     56 

Head    of    the    House    of 

Coombe  (Burnett)   . . .  .April  15     68 

House   of   Rimmon,   The 

(Watts) June  10     58 

Humbug  (Delafield) April  15     73 

In      Vacation      America 

(Rhodes) June    3     56 

Inheritance  of  Jean  Trouve 

(Henshawe) April  15     68 

Joanna    Godden    (Kaye- 

Smith) April  15     75 

Lake    George    and    Lake 
Champlain(Reid) June    3     61 

Maine  Woods,  The  (Tno- 
reau) June    3     56 

Mostlv      About      Trout 

(Aston) April    8     68 

My   Memories  of  Eighty 

Years  (Depew) May  13     48 

Nene  (Perochon) May  13     65 

Newspaper      Man,      The 

(Williams) April  15     64 

Nova  Scotia  (Marshall) .  .June    3     78 

No.  87  ( He.\t) May  13     65 

Old  Steamboat  Days  on 

the  Hud.sou  (Buclanan)June     3     58 

Our   Southern   Highland- 
ers (Kephart) June    3     61 

Outline  of  IIistor>'  (Wells)  May  27     30 

Painted  Windows  (Anon.) April  29     32 
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(Stringer) June  10     61 

Sacrifice  (Whitman) June  10     54 

St.  Teresa  (Harri.son) .  .  .  .June  10     55 

Scarhaven  Keep  (Fletch- 
er)   April  15     70 

Seeing  America   (Marsh- 
all)  June     3     72 

Sergeant    York    and    His 

People  (Cowan)     May  13     40 

Steamship     Conquest    of 

the  World  (Talbot) June     3     66 

Tourist's  Northwest,  The 

(Wood) June    3     73 

Trapping  Wild  Animals  in 

Malay  Jungles  ( Mayer)  May  13     56 
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(Quick) '.May  13     63 

Veneerings,     The     (John- 
ston)   May  13     69 

Villa      of      the      Peacock 

(Dehan) April  15     71 

Why  Europe  Leaves  Home 

(Roberts) May  27     46 

Wild  Heart,  The  (Squier) .  May    6     82 

Yellow  Streak,  The  (Wil- 
liams)   June  10     58 
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Bootleg  whisky,  Poi.son June  24     44 

Bootleggers,  Capturing May  27     40 
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Brewers'  "Year Book" May  13 
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Empire  Settlement  Act, .  .June  24 

-French  diflferenees June  10 

"      friendship June  17 

House  of  Lords,  Woman 

in April    8 

on  American  architecture.  June  24 

on  Ajuerican  books June  24 

praise  United  States May     6 

I^rineess  Mary's  marriage. April     1 

proletarian  schools June  24 

shipping  inactive April  22 

-Turk  proposals April    I 

Victorians,  Dean  Inge  on  June  24 

B.-ookhart,  Smith  W June  24 

Bucket  shop  operators June  17 

Bucket-shopper,  Confession  of.April  22 
Budget  Bureau's  sa\ings    .  .    .  May  20 

Building  boom April  29 

industry,  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

director  of .June    3 

Building  \ariation.  Chart  of. .  .  April  29 

Bulgarian  complaints Alay  13 

Burdett-Coutts  sale May  27 

Burned  manuscript,  Reading.  .April  22 

Bus,  Parlor  car ^Iay  20 

Business  and  freight  cut June  10 

conditions May  13 

depression May  i;i 

intlat ion  and  depression  .    June     3 

prosperity,  l^ishing June  24 

■ '  Wet  nurses ' '  for  Big ....  June  24 

C 

Cabbage  food  value June  24 

Cables  to  guide  aircraft April  22 

California,  Japanese  on May  27 

Canada,  Ajiiericau  capital  in . .  May    6 

Prosperity  in May  27 

May  27 

Women's  Institutes  of . . . .  May  27 
Canoeing  through  England  .  .  .  May  27 

Carpenter.  John  Allen April  15 

Catholic  growth  hesitates May  20 

-.Methodist  quarrel June  24 

Pope's  program    April    1 

Charity  that  pays April  22 

Chicago  minister  enforces  law .  April    1 
war  on  labor  terrorism..  .  .  May  27 

Chickens.  Poison-proof April  29 

Child  labor  law May  27 

Children,  Temptation  of May  20 

Underweight    Maj'    6 

June  10 

China,  Automobiles  in      May  20 

British-American  trade  in.  April  29 

Civil  war  in Mav  13 

May  20 

Labor  troubles  in April  29 

Religious  persecution  in     June     3 

Chinese  athlete,  Chow April  29 

Chow,  Frederick  H.T April  29 

Church  and  coal  mining  .....  .June  17 

and  Ku  Klux  Klan April    8 

and  politics May  27 

building  in  South June  24 

financial  statistics Maj-  27 

liberals   vs.    Fundament-  May  13 

ahsts June  24 

Paralysis  of  English April  29 

Church's  Educated  ministers. June  10 

Radio  sermons  for June  17 

Churches  rebuilt,  French  .    .  .  June  10 

City  dwellers  short-Hved  .       ..April    I 

names  in  advertising.  .  .     June  17 

street  planning April    8 

"Ci\'ic  Virtue,"  MacMonnies'. April    8 

Ci\'il  Ser\'iee  dismissals April  22 

Classics,  J.  B.  Cabell  on April  22 

Cleaning  destroys  germs,  Dry  April  15 
Cliff-dwellers,  New  Mexico  .  .   June     3 
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l)iling  and  combustion June  10 

price  control,  Soft June     3 

strike April  29 

"     causes April  15 
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Pie" April    1 
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lack  of  religion June     3 
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Colleges,  Athletics  and May  27 
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wave.  Looking  hack  on.  .  .April  29 

Criminal  court  reform Jinie  24 

Criminals  on  cau.ses  of  crime. . .  Mav     6 

Croker,  Richard May  20 

Cushion,  Rubber  automobile.  June  17 

D 

Dancing  mania,  War  and April    8 

D'Angelo,  Pascal April    8 

Daugherty  and  war  profiteers 

Attorn(\v-General ....    .May  27 

criticism  of    June  10 

Davidson,  Henry  P ...  May  27 

Dawes'  budget  savings,  C.  G..  May  20 
Dayton's  flood  ])revention.  .  .  .June  17 

Debts,  Amount  of  Alli<'d April  29 

and  reparations  merger. .  .April    1 

United  States' May  13 

Decalog,  Rexising May  13 

De  Forest's  radio  experiments.  M-nv  13 

Denmark's  labor  adju.stment.   .Ji-   e     3 
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cey  M.  -..May  13 

Dey,  Frederick  van  R May  20 

Diamond  cutting  tools    May  20 

Dime  novel  writing .    May  20 

Disease  germs.  Infected April  15 

Dickens^  D.  W.  GriiJilh  and. .  .June  10 

Divorce  law,  Britain's April  15 

Dog  saves  fisherman April    8 

Dollar  in  C^entral  Errope April    8 

Domestic  workers  decreasing.  .April    1 
Dormitories,  Open-air  college  .  IVIay     0 

Doyle's  heaven,  Conan May     6 

Dress,  Turning  to  Victorian.    .  May    6 

Drink  and  genius April  22 

Drinks,  Food  value  of  soft    .  .  .  ISIay     6 

Drug  traffic  in  America June  10 

Dry-cleaning  destroys  germs    .April  15 
Dyer  anti-lynching  bill June  10 
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Earth's  age April    8  7 

Echoes  with  paint.  Killing  ....  April  15  26 

Egypt.  Xew  king  of April    1  16 

Einstein,  "Izzy" April  15  42 

Electric  and  steam  railways.  .  .April  29  19 

cotton  picker    May  13  22 

current .May  20  27 

lighting,  Artificial April  15  76 

power  shortage.  Snow  and.  April  22  23 

torch  used  under  water.  .  .  April  1.5  27 

transmutation  of  metal. .  .April  15  76 

Ellis  Island  infected April    8  25 

Employment  statistics May     6  17 

England,  Canoeing  through.  .    May  27  50 

Spiritual  paralysis  in April  29  32 

English  vs.  American  language.  .May     6  36 
"Eskimo  Pie"  and  cocoa  mar- 
ket  April    1  64 

Europe,  Australians  on June  24  18 

Dollar  in  Central April    8  50 

Passing  of  old. May  13  20 

Recovery  of  agricultural.   April  15  88 
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Europe,    Unwanted   immigra- 
tion from May  27 

Unemployment  in June     3 

European  schools  and  war .,  .    May     6 

waterw-ay.  Plan  for June  10 

Europe's  ten  years  peace May    6 

Evolution  up  to  dale April    8 

F 

Faith  healer,  Ratana,  Maori. . .  April  15 

"      Coue May    6 

Famine  predicted  for  1923  ....  Mav  13 

Far  Eastern  Republic April  22 

May  13 

Farm  bloc  and  Europe June  10 

boy  and  radio Jime  24 

problems,  Pacific  Coast..  .  May  20 

unhealthy May  13 

workers  decreasing  ....  .April    1 

Farmer,  Horseless June  17 

Farmers  and  tariff June  24 

change  crops.  Southern. .  .  May  20 

credit.  Sources  for April  22 

Farrar's  farewell,  Geraldine.  .    May  13 

Fawn,  !{(^scue  of  a May     6 

Federal  Reserve  System April  15 

Trade  Commission    .  .    .  .  May  13 

Feminism  in  Fi-ance April    1 

Feng,  General  Yu-H.siang May  20 

Feuillerat  on  America April  15 

Financial  London  on  America.  April  15 
Fire  extinguisher,  "Pistol"  .  .  .  May     6 
fronx  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. Jime  10 

regulations  for  radio .  .  ..  June  17 

Fish,  Speed  of May     6 

stories April    8 

Fisherman,  Dog  saves April    8 

P^ishennen  races,  Mai/Jlower  in. April    1 

Fiske  reading  machine June  10 

Flappers June  17 

June  24 

Fleas,  Fancy May  27 

Flood  prevention,  Dayton's. .   June  17 

Floods.  Many May  20 

Foch's  remark  to  King  George.June  17 

Food  handlers.  Health  of June     3 

problems.  Pacific  Coast..  .  May  20 

value  of  soft  drinks May    6 

Ford's  five  day  week,  Henry..  .  April  29 

leather  substitute April  22 

Foreign  bonds  in  America June  10 

exchange.  Franc  in June  10 

"         Genoa  and .June     3 

population  of  Xew  York. .  April  29 

trade  increase June  10 

Forestry  reserves  controversy  .  April  15 
Foster  and  Soviet  propaganda, 

W\Z May  20 

Four- Power  Treaty  passed.  .  .April    8 

Franc  valu(>  rising June  10 

France  and  America,  Mencken 

on    May  13 

and  feminism April    1 

Paying  our  war  debt  to.  .  .  May  27 

Frantzen,  John May  20 

Fi-aternities,  College .June  17 

French-British  differences  .  .  .   June  10 

friendship June  17 

churches.  Rebuilding.  .  .  .  May     6 

debts,  German  and April    8 

interest  in  Shakespeare.  .  .June  10 

Protestant  churches .June  10 

should  .speak  Enghsh June  17 

stage  in  America April  15 

Fruit-trees,  Stoves  to  heat .  .  .April  15 

Fuad  of  Egjpt,  King April    1 

Fuel,  Trent  Amalgam April  22 

Fundamentalists,  Religious.  .  .  .\fay  13 
Fighting  the June  24 

G 

Games,  "Luck"  in April  29 

Gandhi,  Mahatma A'^ril  15 

Garcia,  Robert April    8 

Gas  for  pests .May  27 

Gearing,  Roller June  10 

Gelatin's  food  value April    8 

Genoa  Conference: 

America's  influence  at. . .  .April  22 
"     refusal  to  go  to April  15 
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Date     Page 
Genoa  Conferenre: 

and  foreign  exchange June     3     89 

and  German  reparations. .  June    3     21 

Belgians  on May     6     24 

Failure  of May  27     13 

May  27     19 

Japan  on May  13     19 

Russia  and April  15     10 

May    6     11 
Russo-Gennan  treaty.  . . .  May  20     17 

Ten-year  peace May  13       7 

Gerhardt,  Pllena June     3     37 

Gennan  and  French  debts .  .  .  .April    8     82 

armaments,  Secret April    8     21 

begging  letters April    8     50 

finance June  10     12 

"       June  24     15 

general  on  America May  20     52 

indemnity,  War  debts  and  April    1       7 
-Japanese    combine    pro- 
posed   May  20 

mark  value May  20 

music  reestablished June     3 

prices  and  spending June  17 

reparations June     3 

-Russian  treaty April  29 

May  20 

"       Danger  of .May    6 

Germans    rob   Ajnerican  \nsi- 

tors June  10 

Germany,  Ambassador  to April  15 

and  Anny  of  ()('C'ui)ation. .  April    8 
and  I nt(>rnational  Bankers  June  24 

Russian  refugees  in June     3 

"resurrection" April  29 

Girls,  Refonning  wayward. .  .  .June  17 

Goats,  Raising April    8 

Gold,  Synthetic April    8 

Making  synthetic April  15 

Golf  balls.  . April    1 

-hypnosis May  27 

players.  Women April  29 

Gompers  on  courts,  Samuel .  .  .  May     (5 
" Gravitational  absorpti(m'*..  .April  29 

Greee(>  and  Sevres  treaty April    8 

GriHith  and  Dickens,  D.  W.. .  .June  10 

Grocers'  profit June     3 

(hnntoft's  Avireless  operator. . . .  Maj'  20 
Guitryscoming  to  America.  .  .April  15 

II 

Hair  in  crime  detection April    1 

Ilapsburg  dead,  Charles April  22 

Harding    and    Civil    Service, 

I'resident April  22 

on  law-breaking April  15 

on  12-hour  day June    3 

Harvard  "talk"  about  Jews..  .June  24 

Heaters,  Orchard April  15 

Hehum  airships April    8 

History  of April  29 

Hewitt,  Depewon  A.  B April  15 

Hollywood,  Life  in June  10 

Hors'e,  Ohlest May     G 

Hospitals,  Books  in June  24 

Houdini  on  spirits,  Harry June     3 

Houghton,  Ambassador  A.B..  .April  15 
Housi.ig  relief  for  New  York. . .  April    1 

Humming-bird,  City April    8 

Hungary  and  death  of  Charles. April  22 
Hungary's  foreign  policy June  17 

White  Terror April    1 

I 

Immigrant     examination     at 

native  ports April  22 

naturalization April    1 

Immigration  and  disease    ....April    8 

from  Euroix',  Undesirable  May  2! 

Lillian  Russell  on April  22 

Income  lax  insutticient.  .  , . .  .  .April    8 
India,  British  view  of May     (> 

\Hssionar>' in April    8 

Indian  art,  American May     (i 

Indiana  Progressive  victory. .  .  May  20 
Indians  in  sports,  Anu^ican.  .  .  May  27 

Indo-Clliina,  Finance  in April  22 

1  nfluenza  victims.  Age  of May     6 

Inventions,  Confiscating  Amer- 
ican  May  20 

Ireland,  Britain's  offensive  in  .June  17 
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Date     Page 

Ireland  against  disorder May    6  16 

Irish  factions.  Truce  of    June     3  15 

Free  State,  Factions  in.  .  .April    1  10 

leader,  Rory  O'Connor.  . .  May    6  61 

peace  agreement April  15  12 

struggle  for  unity May  27  17 

trade.  North  and  South..  .April    8  80 

Iron,  Stainless May  20  91 

Islam  against  Christianity . .  . .  Apnl  22  36 

J 

Japan  an ti-mihtaristic June  24  11 

Movies  in May    6  53 

-Siberia  war  cloud April  22  13 

Japanese  agricultural  unrest. ..  May  13  21 
complaint  of  Cahfomia. . .  May  27  20 
-German     combine     pro- 
posed  May  20  20 

on  Genoa  Conference ....  May  13  19 

Japan's  e.xit  from  Shantung .  .  .  Mav  20  19 

"Jazz"  and  "rag" May     6  37 

Jeritza,  Marie May  '  6  35 

Jewelry,  Evolution  of May  20  87 

Jewish-Christian  friendship.  .  .May  20  34 

Union April  22  36 

Jews  in  Palestine June     3  22 

Harvard  ' '  talk "  about .  .  .June  24  28 

Jones-Miller  drug  bill June  10  34 

K 

Kansas,  "  Mes.siah"  in April  15  37 

Kapok May     6  28 

Kato,  Premier June  24  11 

Kentuckyf  ends  and  moonshine  April  22  A') 

Kerosene  carburetor Mav  27  23 

Key,  Flexible April  29  21 

"  Krazy  Kat  "  ballet April  15  32 

Ku  Khix  Klan April    8  38 

in  polities June  10  15 

L 

Labor  adjustment  in  Dtmnuirk  Juno     3  24 
and     Christianity,     Coal- 
mine  June  17  '.V-i 

and  five-day  week A])ril  29  S 

as  railway  st()ckhold«Ts. .  .April     1  4() 

Causes  of  < oal  .strike  .  .  .  .Ai)ril  15  7 
decreasf*,     ].)omestic    and 

farm A])r.      1  10 

Sovit*t  ])ro])aganda  for.  .  .May  20  15 

terrorism  in  Chicjigo "Slav  27  7 

Te.xtile  .strikt^ .  .April     1  14 

treason  trials.  West   Vir- 
ginia   Mav  13  1 5 

Juno  17  It 

unemplojnnent  decrease ..  Mav     (i  17 

June  24  12 

in  Euro])e June     3  88 

unions  and  damages June  17  7 

Labor's  di.slrust  of  the  courts. .  May     6  15 

12-hour  day June     3  14 

Lakes  for  farms.  Draining.  .  .  .June     3  26 

Landis  and  Chicji^o  labor.  .  .  .May  27  7 

Lascelles,  Marriage  of  Lord..  .Ajjril     1  40 

Law-breaking,  President  on.  .  .Ai)ril  15  36 

Lav\7is,  Ileacly  made April  29  22 

L(mther  substitute.  Ford's.  .  .  .April  22  25 

Lepers,  Caring  for May  27  33 

Levees,  Mississippi June  17  44 

Lewis,  John  L A])ril  29  36 

Lewis  on  England,  Sinclair.  .  .June  10  33 

Liberia,  Loan  to June     3  17 

Liberty  Bonds  at  par Juno  17  64 

Life,  Latent June  10  62 

Lincoln  Memorial June  17  28 

Literary  "baek-seratching" .  .June     3  35 

Litluiania  loses  Vilna •.  .  .Juno  10  19 

Lloyd       Gec^rge's       mountain 

speech April    8  35 

Loans  for  farmers A])ril  22  82 

L(mdon  on  America,  Financial  April  15  89 

"  Luck"  in  games April  29  44 

Ludendorff  on  America,  Gen- 
eral  May  20  52 

L>^lching,  Dyer  bill  against. .  .Juno  10  14 

M 

McElrov,  Theodore June  17  26 

Mac  Monnies'"  Civic  Virtue  ".April    8  32 

.Malladra,  Alessandro April    8  54 

-Manufacturers'  labels May  13  70 


Date    Page 

Manufacturing  going  west ....  May    6  86 

Maori  faith  healer April  15  38 

Maps: 

Atlantic  radio  route April    1  27 

Baltic  States April  22  19 

China May  13  13 

England May  27  50 

England-Australia      air 

route April  22  66 

European  waterway June  10  24 

Far  Eastern  RepubUc ....  April  22  13 

Manhattan  mosaic April    8  26 

Minnesota  lakes June     3  26 

Portugal-Brazil  air  route .  May  20  74 

Russian  oil  fields May  27  12 

Shantung May  20  19 

Siberia.  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public  April  22  13 

Turkey April    8  14 

United  States  business ...  May  13  9 

coal April  29  10 

employment June  24  12 

Hebrews  in April    1  35 

Salt  Creek May  20  14 

unnuipped Mav  13  24 

Wrangell  Island April    8  19 

Maps,  Mosaic  air April    8  26 

Mars,  The  canals  of May  27  23 

Mary's  marriage.  Princess. . .  .April    1  40 

.l/«(/,/?o(/Tr  a  fishing  vessel.  ..  .April    1  63 

Meat  ])rices  high April  22  81 

.Menck(>n      on      France     and 

America May  13  31 

Men's  senseless  clothes June  24  21 

Merchant    marine    ami    rail- 
roads   April     1  65 

Mergers  in  1922 April    8  82 

"Messiah"  in  Kansas April  15  37 

Metal  transnuitaticm  by  heat. April  15  76 

Metals,  Stainless. ." May  20  91 

Methodist-Catholic  quarrel   ..June  24  31 

Mexico,  Understanding  with. .  April    8  16 

Microbe  farm June  17  24 

Mieroi)hone  for  stot^ring  ships .  June  1 7  23 

-Milk,  Oiled Mav  27  24 

.Mii!(>r  in  Africa,  Martha April    8  (iO 

Millicm,  How  to  spend  a April  22  58 

Minister  to  enforce  law April     1  34 

Ministers,  F^ducated June  10  36 

Missionary  in  India April    8  36 

martyr  in  Tibet June     3  38 

Mississii)pi  levees June  17  44 

Mitten,  T.  E April    1  46 

Mon(\v  and  ])olitics.  Cheaper.  .  April  15  13 

M()nk(<y,  Red  Howler May     6  75 

Morals  of  younger  generation  .  June  1 7  38 

June  24  34 

Mount  Everest,  Climbing.  .  .  .June  24  46 

Movi<*  actors'  character  bonds  April    1  33 

stars  at  Iloll^-wood June  10  40 

vs.  school June  17  34 

Movies  in  Japan Mav     6  53 

Mechanics  of  the May  20  24 

Rewriting  stories  for.  .  .  .May  20  30 

Mu.sdo  Shoals  street  ])Ian.  .  .  .April    8  72 

Muslu-oom  ranch.  Brewery.  .  .June  14  (iO 

Music  and  art,  Temple  of .  . .  .May  27  28 

N 

Nashville  postal  advertising.    April  15  47 

Naturalizaticm  of  aliens April    1  50 

Navj-  cut  and  indu.stry June  10  23 

Reducing  United  States.  .April    8  17 

Near  East  ( 'onf erenco April    1  22 

Relief  appeal April  15  17 

"     report June  24  5 

Negro  death-rate June  10  24 

Nevinson  on  America,  C.R.W.  April  15  31 

New  defeated.  Senator Alay  20  10 

New  York,  Housing  relief  for.   April    1  12 

Temple  of  music  and  art. .  May  27  28 

foreign  population April  29  13 

Newspaper  man.  The April  15  64 

"Nick  Carter, ' '  Creator  of May  20  40 

Novels,  Women's A.pril    8  34 

O 

O'Connor,  Rory May    6  61 

Odor  symphonies May  27  22 

Oil  by  X-ray,  Finding April  15  23 

controversy.  Teapot  Dome  Ma>   20  14 
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Date     Page 

Oil  fields.  Russian May  27  12 

terminal,  Vegetable April  15  85 

Oiled  milk May  27  24 

Opium  traffic  in  America June  10  34 

Orange  and  Pi-otestant  Party. April  15  21 

Orang-utan,  Intelligenceof.  .  .April    1  23 

Orchards  heated  with  stoves .  .  April  15  25 

Owl,  Saw-whet Maj'    6  70 


P 

Paint,  Killing  echoes  with ....  April 

Palestine.  British  on June 

Paper  piping May 

Reading  burned April 

Patagonia April 

Patent  laws June 

Patents  needed,  International. May 

Patterson.  John  H May 

Peace  Memorial,  Xew  York.  .^May 

Peace.  Ten-year May 

Pears.  To  test  ripeness  of .  .  .  .April 

Perfume  symphonies ISIay 

Pennell  on  art,  Joseph April 

Philadelphia   railway   labor 

stockholders April 

Piano  A\'ith  double  keyboard.  .April 

Pickford  at  home,  Mary June 

Pinchot's  candidacy,  Gifford.  .May 

victory June 

Piping.  Paper May 

Plays^  Sorrows  of  American.  .  .April 

Poet  from  the  slums    April 

Poetry.   Current: 

Ancient  to  Ancients,  An 

(Hardy) May 

Anticipations  (J.  R.  J.).     April 
Aquatint  Framed  in  Gold 

(Lowell)      June 

Ballad  of  the  Harp  Weaver 

(Millay)      June 

Bargee.  The  (Dovle) June 

Battle  of  the  Levee  (Carl- 

specken) June 

Bell.  The  (Rorty) June 

Beth  Marie  (Percy) May 

BookAvorm,    The    (Dear- 

mer) May 

Boy.  The  (Cobb) April 

Break  of  Morning  (de  la 

Mare)   April 

By  the  Canal  in  Flanders 

(Davey) June 

Chorus  (Saul)   June 

Citv,  The  (D'Angelo) AprU 

City  Street.  A  (Lee) .    .  .    June 
Coimtrv-Bred  (Woods)..  .June 

East  Winds  (H.  B.)- May 

Elevator  Girl,  The  (Dea,r- 

mer)    April 

Epitaph  in  Ballade  Form 

(Villon)     April 

Eve  (XichoU) April 

Flight  (Vinal) June 

Gandhi  (Siegrist) ]May 

Genoa,  1922  (Milligan)      June 

Ginseng  (Cobb) April 

Grandfather,  The  (Chap- 
man I May 

Halliards     Chantv,     The 

(W.  K.  S.) May 

Heart  and  Brain    (Phill- 

potts) June 

Her  Voice  (Krej'mborg).  .]May 

Hokkul  (Anon.) April 

Host  in  Galilee,  A  (Gar- 
rison)  April 

In  the  Woods  (Easton)   .  .  April 
Is  This  the  Lark?     (Aus- 

lander) May 

Kivers  (Cobb) April 

Lamp-Lighter,  The  (Ris- 

ser ) April 

Light  (D'Angelo) April 

Little  Copper  Button,  The 

(Fergusson) June 

Little  Lou  (Auslander) .  .  .  ISIay 
Mail  Bov,  The  (Cobb) .  .    April 

:Midday  (D'Angelo) April 

^Milwaukee  (Winke) May 

My  Gifts  (Bower)  June 
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Poetry,  Current:  Date    Page 

Xature-Faking  Up-to-date 

(Anon.) April  15  40 

Newcomer,  The  (Fitch).  Mav    13  38 

November  11th  (Biddle).. April    1  .38 
"Old   Reg'lar"   Preacher, 

An  (Cobb ) April  29  34 

On  Beyond  (Rice) ]May  27  36 

Passing  of  a   King,   The 

(Douglas) April    8  40 

Pause  (Hamilton) April  15  40 

Philosophers, The(GraA'es)Mav  13  .38 

Pit  of  Bliss  (Stephens). .  .  .  May     6  42 
Poet  and  His  Book,  The 

(IMejniell) AprU  29  34 

Poetry   and   the   Subcon- 
scious (Armstrong).  .  .  .June  24  33 
Poor     Harlequin      (Law- 
rence)   April  22  3S 

ProA'idence  (Jochumsson)  June  10  3S 
Pullman  Portraits  (Mitch- 
ell)  April  22  .38 

Rimas  (Sterling) April  22  38 

Rambling      Sailor,      The 

(Mew ) April    1  38 

Ramshackle    Sailor,    The 

(Thoriey) June  17  36 

Requiem  (Stevenson).  ..  .April    8  40 

Sanctuary  (Kilmer) May  20  38 

Seaward  (Redman) April  29  34 

Second  Seeing  (Golding)..  April    1  38 

Selene  (Campbell) June  24  33 

Shakespeare  (E.  W.) Mav     6  42 

She  Sews  (Vinal) Mav  27  .36 

Sheepfold.The  (Farjeon).May     6  42 
Singer  of  the  Stillness,  The 

(James) May  27  3() 

Somewhere,  I  Know  (Aus- 
lander)  May  13  38 

Song  of  Praise  for  Not  Be- 
ing    a    Poet    (]McCor- 

mick) . I  .  .  Mav  27  36 

Songs  of  Light  (D'Angelo) April    8  40 

Spring  (James) Mav  27  36 

Straws  (Thorlev) April  22  38 

Suppliant,  The  (Winslow)May  20  38 

Through  the  Year  (James)Mav  27  36 

To  a  Pugilist  (Winke) ....  April  15  40 
L'nfurl  the  Flags  of  April 

(Auslander) May  13  38 

Villager  Sings,  The  (Gess- 

ler) Jime    3  42 

Voices  from  Tilings  Grow- 
ing (Hardy) April  15  40 

Warning    to    All    Fairies 

(Armstrong) June  24  33 

Windy  City,  The  (Sand- 
burg)   April  1 5  4!) 

Poland  gets  Vilna June  10  IH 

Politics  and  coming  election  . .  May    6  14 

Pope  Pius's  program April     1  36 

Post-office  advertising    April  15  47 

Postman's  philosophy April  22  46 

Preachers'  investments May  20  36 

Price  charts .lune  10  10 

Prices  and  cost  of  li\"ing June  10  10 

more  uniform ]May  1.3  71 

Primaries.  Buj-ing  the June  17  10 

Progressives,  Republican,  see  . 

Prohibition  a  campaign  issue.  ..June  17  12 

agent.  Einstein April  15  42 

and  art April  22  33 

and     "Brewers'     Year 

Book"    May  13  42 

and  poison  whisky June  24  44 

benefits  the  poor April  29  32 

Campaign  against April  29  9 

officer  on  bootleggers ....  ISIay  27  40 

Poll  of  "best  minds"  on  .June  10  16 

Propaganda,  Psychology  of .  .  .  April  15  79 

Pulitzer  prize  awards June  10  32 

R 

Races  in  fiction.  Inferior April  29  27 

Radio  a  fad? June    3  31 

across  the  Atlantic April    1  27 

aerial May  20  29 

Body  as    June  17  26 

aerials.  Indoor June     3  33 

amateurs,  help  for May  27  25 

and  farm  boy June  24  25 

and  public  information. .  .June  24  24 


Date     Page 

Radio  and  wire  telephony.  .  .  .April  15  29 

antenna,  Scnnni-netting.  .May  20  29 

below  275  meters April     1  29 

broadcasting April  29  23 

situation April    8  30 

C.  P.  Steinmetz  on May    6  33 

College  lectures  by May  13  28 

compass  stations May  20  26 

concerts,        Interference 

with .....May    6  '33 

connections.  Soldering.  .  .May  27  26 

diagrams June     3  32 

fan.  President  Harding.  .  .June  10  29 

Fire  regulaticms  for June  17  25 

for  airi)lanes May     6  33 

for  farms  and  villages..  .  .Ai)ril  22  28 

for  political  addresses.  . .  .April  29  24 

from  liglit  socket April  22  26 

grid  leak June  24  25 

in  apartments May  20  28 

in  schools June  10  27 

in  suit  case June  24  23 

license May  13  29 

loop  aerial May  20  26 

loose  cou])ler June  10  28 

Multii)le.\'. April    8  29 

news  on  railways April  15  30 

on  life  boat April  15  30 

on  railways May    6  32 

operator.  Champion June  17  26 

Youngest April    8  29 

Pacific  Coast April    1  28 

Popularity  of April.  29  25 

receiver.  Simplest April  22  27 

'•       Tiny April  29  24 

Ax-ithout  aerial April  15  30 

■n-ithout  storage  battery.  .May  20  28 

Relay  League May  27  25 

ring  receiver .  .June     3  .32 

sermons .  .June  17  27 

set,  Bov  Scouts' Mav  27  26 

Giris  make June  10  29 

Making  simple June  17  27 

Pocket  book April  22  29 

Vacation June  17  25 

Setting  watch  bv Mav  20  27 

"static "  difficulties .....  April  29  25 

stations.  Transatlantic.  .  .April    8  .30 

symbols .June     3  32 

tubes.  Students  make. . .  .June  10  28 

vactuphone April    8  31 

vacuum  tube May  1.3  27 

variometer  receiving  set.  .June     3  33 

wedding May   27    27 

"wireless  hound" Anril    1  29 

Radiophones.  Freak May     6  31 

Radiotelephone.  Growth  of.  .  .April  15  29 

on  farm April  15  29 

Rag-time  and  syncopation  .  .  .  May     6  37 

Railroad  bridge  in  ri^er April    8  28 

cars.  Scrapping  street.  .  .  .  May  13  25 

cars  too  hea\y .June     3  29 

construction  increasing.     April  1.5  89 

management.  Needs  of. .   April    1  .26 

rate  cuts  and  prosperity.  June  10  7 

ties.  Burning  old May  20  25 

train  control.  Automatic  .  May  27  21 

Railroading  statistics .June  24  19 

Railroads  and  stock  market .  .  Mvay    6  88 

To  combine  ships  and  .  .  .  April    1  65 

Railway  architecture April  29  26 

equipment.  Reserve  of.  .   April    1  24 

stockholders.  Labor April    1  46 

Raihvavs.  Electric  and  steam  April  29  19 

Radio  on May     6  32 

Reading  machine June  10  25 

Red  Cross  crusade  ended June  17  34 

Religion  and  poUtics May  27  33 

College  lack  of June     3  39 

RepubUcau  funds June  24  9 

primaries Mav  27  10 

June  17  10 

Progressive  "victories June    3  11 

in 

Indiana May  20  10 

Progressives  in  Iowa     .   June  24  8 

Restaurant  employees' health. June    3  30 
Rhonnda  in  House  of  Lords, 

Lady April    8  24 

Road-building  pro  and  con  .  . .  April    8  27 

signs May  20  79 
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Date  Page 
Robertson,  pitcher,  Charlie  .  .  .  May  27  54 
Rocksavage  portraits.  Lady.. June  10  30 
Rocky  ISTountain  resources  .  .  .  April  1  66 
Roosevelt,  Depew  on  Theo- 
dore  April  15  60 

Roosevelt  director  of  building, 

F.  D June     3  19 

Rubber  cushions  for  bus June  17  22 

Russell,  Lillian June  24  40 

Russia  and  Baltic  States April  22  19 

and  Genoa  Conference  .  .  .  April  15  10 

Trotzky  defends  Soviet.    .June     3  23 

Russian  church April  22  37 

oil-fields    May  27  12 

propaganda  in  America    .  May  20  15 

refugees  in  Berhn June     3  25 

Russia's  proposal  at  Genoa. .  .  May    6  11 

resources  .  .  .' May  13  17 

Russia's  suffering  artists April  22  30 

Russo-German  treaty April  29  5 

"       May     6  25 

"      May  20  17 

Russo-Swedish  trade April  29  16 

S 

Safety  crusade  lapsing June    3  29 

Sailors,  Books  for June  10  35 

Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  fire.  .  .  .April  22  34 

restoration June  17  34 

Salamander's  life April    S  62 

Salt,  Eating  too  much    May  13  25 

Sargent's  'Lady  Rocksavage  "June  10  30 

Savings  accounts.  Hard  times  June   10  72 

Schiff  in\'estm.ents,  Jaeob  H. .  .April    8  83 

School,  Movie  vs June  17  34 

Schools,  British  proletarian.  .  .June  24  31 

England's  adult May  20  64 

War  and  P]uropean May     6  48 

Scotch   Orange   and.   Protes- 
tant Party April  15  21 

Semenoff,  General  Ciregory  .  .  .  ^Iay     (>  44 

Senators,  Word  portraits  of  .  .  .  April  22  (Y.i 

"^Sentenced  to  die" April  15  17 

Sermons  in  slogans April  29  31 

Shakespeare  in  Paris June  10  31 

Shantung,  Japan's  exit  from  .  .  May  20  19 

Shaw's"Back  to  Methuselah  "April     1  30 

Shelton,  Albert  Leroy June     3  38 

Sheppard-Towner  Act April    8  37 

Ship,  Burying  a  dead May  13  26 

rivalry,  British- American.  May  13  14 
steering  by  microphone.  .June  17  23 
Ships  for  airplanes.  Mother.  .  April  29  20 
for  tourists,  American.  ..  .April  8  48 
with  railroads,  Combin- 
ing  April    1  65 

Siberia-,Japan  war  cloud April  22  13 

Slogans,  Sermons  in April  29  31 

Smuts  on  South  African  revo- 

luti<m,  J.  C April  15  22 

Snow  and  jjower  shortage April  22  23 

Soft  drinks.  Food  value  of  .  .  .  .  May     (i  26 

Soldiers'  bonus  bill April    S  9 

Jobs  for April.22  40 


Date     Page 
Soldiers'  vocational  training.  .April  29  30 
South  Africa,  Race-labor  con- 
flict in May  20  20 

South  African  re\olution April  15  22 

South  America,  Ship  rates  to  .  .  May  13  14 

South,  Church  building  in  .     .  .June  24  30 

Southern  States  change  crops.    May  20  85 

Spirits,  Houdini  on June     3  54 

Squier  and  radio.  General.  .  .  .April  22  26 

Stage,  Sorrows  of  present April  29  29 

Standardization      to      lessen 

waste June  24  67 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady May  13  44 

Star,  Farthest April  29  54 

States  and  baby  welfare April    8  37 

Steel-making  overe.xpanded. ..  May  27  65 

mills'  r2-hour  day June    3  14 

shavings April  15  27 

Steinmetz's  lightning,  C.  P. .  .  .April  15  76 

Stock  market,  Railwavs  and  .  .  Mav     6  88 

Stockholders,  Defense" of May  20  86 

Strike  damages  decision June  17  7 

Textile April    1  15 

Sugar  cane,  Uba April  29  22 

Suicide  decreasing April    8  38 

Superphone May  13  29 

Supreme  Court  on  child  labor .  May  27  11 

on  strike  damages June  17  7 

SAvedish-Russian  trade    April  29  17 

Swinuniug  champion May  27  57 

Swindling  and  crime  wave  .     ..June     3  40 

Switzerland's  riches May     6  90 


T 

Tariff,  American  valuation.  . .   April 

and  living  cost June 

contro\-ersy,  Fordney  .  .  .  .April 

?''armers  and  tln' June 

Tax  insutficient.  Income April 

Tcliitcherin,  George June 

Teapot  Dome  oil  controversy  .  May 
Telephone  attachment,  Secret.  April 

Secret  superphcme May 

ser\'ice  metered Jiine 

Temperature,  Limits  of  body  .  Ma>' 

Textile  strike April 

Tobacco  and  efficiency April 

smoke  as  disinfectant ....  May 
Treaty  passed,  Four-Power.  .  .April 

10-year  peace May 

Tree  freaks June 

planting April 

Trent  amalgam April 

Trotzkv  defends  Soviet  Russia  June 

Trout,  Battle  with April 

Truck  statistics.  World Mav 

"Truth  about  Blayds,  The".   May 
Turk   atrocities,    America   in- 

Aestigates June 

editor  on  Near  East May 

Turkey  returns  to  Europe.  .  .    April 

Turko-British  proposals April 

Twins May 


29 

12 

24 

5 

22 

/ 

24 

16 

8 

18 

3 

44 

20 

14 

1 

53 

13 

29 

3 

28 

6 

29 

1 

14 

15 

27 

20 

22 

8 

12 

(> 

24 

24 

61 

22 

52 

22 

24 

3 

23 

8 

68 

20 

82 

13 

30 

17 

11 

6 

23 

8 

14 

1 

22 

20 

21 

Date     Page 

u 

Uba  sugar  cane April  29  22 

Underweight  a  delusion May     6  30 

children June  10  65 

Unen^plovment  decreasing.    .Mav     6  17 

...   June  24  12 

United  States,  British  praise    .  May     6  22 

indebtedness May  13  72 

Unmapped May  13  24 

University    research,    Patent- 
ing results  of April    8  70 

V 

Vacation  trips Jmie    3  56 

Vacations,  Ships  for  bargain.  .April    8  48 

Vaetuphone April    8  31 

Vacuum  tube May  13  27 

Vesuvius,  Observations  on.    ..April    8  54 

Victorians,  Dean  Inge  on .  .  .   June  24  26 

Vienna  as  financial  center .  .    .May  13  71 

Vilna,  Poland  gets June  10  19 

Vocatioiuil  training  of  veter- 
ans  April  29  30 

W 

Wages  and  armv  ser\-ice April    1  64 

Wales,  Home  Rule  for April  29  16 

War  and  dancing \pril    8  34 

and  European  schools   ...May     6  48 

profiteers  indicted May  27  14 

Washington  business  capital .    June     3  90 

Washington  Memorial,  B.  T..   June     5  50 
Washington's    English    home. 

Movies  of April  29  27 

Water,  Burning  metal  under  .  .  Ai)ril  15  27 

Waterway,  Plan  for  pAiropean.  June   10  24 

Weissmuller,  John May  27  57 

Wells,  Oiticism  of  H.  G May  27  30 

West,  Manufacturing  going  ..Mav     6  86 

The  wealthy.  .  .    April  15  23 

West  Virginia  treason  trials . .  .  Mav  13  15 

.  .June  17  14 

Whisk>%  Poison  bootleg June  24  44 

Willamette  bridge June  10  2() 

Wireless  operator,  GrontofVs.  .May  20  62 

sec  Radio 

Woman.  Educating May  20  31 

in  House  of  Lords April    8  24 

Man  re\'iews  lot  of May  20  .59 

Women  golf  pla\ers April  29  48 

thriftier  tluui  men June     3  86 

Women's  Institutes  of  Canada  May  27  34 

novels April    8  34 

Wrangell  Island .April    S  19 

Writers,  Revolt  from  precious.  Ai)ril     1  32 

"back-scratching" June     3  35 

X 

X-ray  prospecting  for  oil April  15  23 

Y 

York,  Sergeant  Ah  in  C May  13  40 

Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  great  record  .  .  .   June  10  ")6 

Younger  generation,  Morals  of  June  17  38 

June  24  31 
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Date 
A 

Adair,  Ward  W June  24 

Aishton,  H.  H    June  24 

Aldington.  Richard April  22 

Aldrich,  Richard April    1 

Mav  13 

Allen.  A.  A April    8 

Allen,  Victor  A April  29 

Alvord,  Katharine  S .  .June  17 

Amos,  Thyosa  \V June  24 

Anderson,  Benjamin  M.,  Jr.  June  24 

Anson,  Adrian May    6 

Apponj-i,  Count    .  .    .   April  22 

Armstrong,  Ed^^•^n  H April  29 

Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish.  .  .June  24 
Armstrong,  Martin  .....     June  24 

Asquith,  ^Iargot .April  1.5 

Aston,  Sir  George April    S 

Astor,  Lady May     6 

Atherton,  Gertrude April  29 

Atkinson,  F.  W June  24 

Auslander,  Joseph .  May  13 

May  20 
AjTes,  Leonard  P  ...  .June  10 


B 

Babson,  Roger  W April 

Bacon.  Henry .    .June 

Barnott,  Frank  Willis June 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M  May 

"      fune 

Baftell,  Frank April 

Bean.  Rodney April 

Beatty,  Bessie .      June 

Becker,  Dr.  .  May 

Beeson.  H.  O.    May 

Benes,  Edward April 

Bethlen.  Premier June 

Beveridge,  Sir  William May 

Bickett.  Thomas  W May 

Biddle,  Francis  X April 

Billings,  .John  S.,  Jr April 

Binns,  Jack      May 

Blaclanar,  Frank  W.    June 

Blatch.  Harriott  S May 

Blickensderfer,  Clark May 

Blue,  Eva  M      June 

Blumer,  George June 

Bogert,  Marston  T May 

Bogue,  Robert  Herman April 

Bomberg,  J.  P     .  . .  .• April 

Bonner.  F.  E May 

Booth,  E\angeline    April 

Boucheron,  Pierre Jime 

Bowden,  Cornish May 

Bovd.  Buel June 

BnVdy,  John  T   April 

Brimmer,  F.  E May 

Brisbane,  Arthur May 

"      June 

Brooks,  Clyde    June 

Broun,  He^"n-ood April 

Mav 

.    Mav 

June 

BrowTi,  Ashmun April 

Bro-rni,  Cyril June 

Brown,  Dorothy  Kirchwey       April 

Brownlee,  John ...  April 

Bruce,  E.  L    April 

Brvce,  Lord June 

Buck,  Robert  M        May 

Buckley,  George June 

Buckman,  Daxnd  Lear June 

Budd.  R.  M June 

Bulger,  Bozeman April 

Burnett,  Mrs.  FrancesHodgson.  April 

Burnett,  Verne  Edwin June 

Burr,  Agnes  Rush June 

Burris,  W.  P Jime 

Burritt,  Richard  C May 

Burroughs,  John April 

Byrne,  Samuel June 

Byrnes,  Representative  J.  F  .  May 


Page 

30 
19 
3S 
32 
32 
o? 
31 
58 
38 
(U 
02 
21 
23 
33 
33 
3.") 
68 
.")G 
27 
34 
38 
38 


to 

M^ 

17 

28 

3 

50 

20 

32 

10 

51 

22 

4() 

15 

9 

3 

44 

6 

48 

13 

25 

22 

20 

17 

19 

13 

23 

20 

8.5 

1 

38 

8 

11 

13 

29 

24 

52 

13 

44 

6 

70 

17 

54 

10 

16 

27 

22 

8 

71 

15 

27 

13 

24 

29 

32 

17 

25 

6 

68 

17 

42 

8 

64 

20 

66 

6 

70 

24 

44 

17 

51 

1 

33 

6 

70 

13 

70 

24 

28 

15 

15 

10 

46 

8 

37 

1 

24 

8 

27 

3 

68 

27 

8 

17 

61 

3 

58 

17 

42 

8 

42 

15 

68 

3 

29 

3 

73 

17 

59 

6 

39 

8 

62 

17 

38 

20 

8 

Date 
C 

Cabell,  James  Branch      .    .  .   April  22 

Cahill,  E.  H May     6 

{^alder.  Senator  W.  jM June  24 

Calisch,  Edward  X May  20 

Calkins,  Ernest  Elmo April  15 

Cam]i,  Walter April  29 

C!)mi)h(>]l,  Brewster  P June  24 

Cam])b('ll,  Joseph June  24 

(\inn()n,  J()se])li June  17 

Carspecken,  Phil Tune  17 

Casenave,  Maurice April  29 

Cassidy,  Kenneth  D April  22 

Chapin,  X.  L April  15 

Chapman,  John  J Mav  13 

Chow,  Frederick  S.  T April  29 

Clapp,  Edwin  J April    1 

Clark,  Thomas  Arlde June  17 

Cobb,  Ann April  29 

C^of er,  Leland  E June    3 

Cole,  Charles  H April  22 

(\)leman,  A.  P June    3 

(\)llins,  James  H May  13 

Cimklin,  Edwin  Grant April    8 

Copeland,  Royal  S April    8 

Corbet! ,  Virginia  H June  24 

Corcoran,  Martin  J    June     3 

Corlissoz,  Royal June     3 

Cor>-,  Abram  K June     3 

(^owan,  Sam  K May  13 

Craig,  J.  E April    1 

Ooker,  Richard Mav  20 

Crosbv,  William  F Mav  20 

June     3 

Cuddihy,  Daniel April    8 

Cuuliflfe-Owen,  Frederick        .April    1 

D 

Dacy,  George  H April  15 

D'Angelo,  Pascal April    8 

"      April    8 

Darling,  W.  Rus June  10 

Daugherty,  H.  M May  27 

Davey,  Xorman June  24 

DaAidson,  Henry  P May  27 

Da\-idson,  Orxille  F June  17 

Da^^s,  Jerome April  22 

Dawes,  Charles  G May  20 

Dearmer,  Geoffrey April    1 

May    6 

Deegan,  William  F April  22 

Dehan,  Richard April  15 

Delatield,  E.  M April  15 

De  la  Mare,  Walter April    1 

De  Last  eyrie,  Charles June     3 

Depew,  Chauncey  M April  15 

Mav  13 

May  20 

Deri,  Imre April  22 

Derieux,  Samuel  A June  24 

Dev,  Frederick  van  R  ...  Mnv  20 

D'Herelle,  F April  15 

Dieffenbach,  Albert  C May  13 

Dies,  Edward  Jerome May  27 

Ditmars,  Gladvs  M Mav     6 

Dobbs,  Harold  B May  27 

Donnay,  .Maurice June  17 

Dosch-Fleurot,  Arnold May  27 

Dougherty,  Cardinal  D.  J  .  .   June  24 

Douglas,  William    April    8 

Downie,  William April  15 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan .  .  May     6 

Dovle,  Camilla June  10 

Duffy,  Gerald  C May  20 

■p 

E.  W May    6 

Easton,  Dorothy April  22 

Edwards,  Agnes June     3 

Edwards,  S.  D April  29 

Egan,- Maurice  Francis April    1 

Egan.  Michael April  22 

Einstein,  "Izzy" April  15 

Eldridge,  J.  G June  24 

Ellerbe,  Paul  Lee April    1 


Page 

31 
34 

5 
34 
54 
44 
34 
33 
28 
49 

5 
25 
25 
38 
50 
65 
30 
34 
75 
40 
81 
27 
78 
25 
50 
33 
34 
38 
40 
46 
46 
29 
33 
62 
16 


24 
34 
40 

68 
14 
33 
38 
59 
37 
9 
38 
42 
42 
71 
73 
38 
22 
60 
48 
46 
21 
54 
39 
86 
34 
34 
75 
40 
29 
14 
31 
40 
26 
38 
38 
30 


42 
38 
56 
48 
36 
22 
42 
36 
50 


Date     Page 

Elliott,  Howard April     1  26 

Emin,  Ahmed .  May    6  23 

Evans,  R.J May  27  50 

F 

Fairbanks,  Douglas June  10  46 

Farjeon,  Eleanor Mav     6  42 

Faulkaier,  Herbert  W April  15  27 

Faunce,  W.  H.  P June  24  38 

Feld,  Rose  C April  29  30 

Ferguson,  W.  P.  F June  17  36 

Fetterman,  John  C April  15  76 

Feuillerat,  Albert April  15  31 

Filene,  Edward  A April    8  48 

Finck,  Henrv  T April  22  30 

Fisher,  A.  K April  29  21 

Fiske,  Admiral  B.  A June  10  25 

Fitch,  Anita May  13  38 

Fitzmorris,  (^harles  C May  27  7 

Fletcher,  J.  S April  15  70 

Forbes,  B.  C May  20  86 

Ford,  James  L June    3  36 

Ford,  John  Anson April    1  25 

Forrest,  Wilbur April  22  65 

Foster,  William  Z May  20  15 

France,  Analole     May  27  31 

Frazee-Bower,  Helen June  17  36 

Freund,  John  C May  27  29 

Futrall,  J.  C June  24  34 

G 

Gage,  Harrv  >'^orehouse June  17  53 

Gailor,  Thomas  F June  24  52 

Gandhi,  Mahatma April  15  53 

Alay     6  22 

Gardner,  Henry April  15  26 

Garibaldi,  Ricciotti April  29  5 

Garrison,  Theodosia April    8  40 

Gates,  RovP .....AprU    8  52 

Gemsback,  H April  29  25 

C.esell,  Arnold Mav  20  21 

Gessler,  Clifford June     3  42 

Ghika,  Prince      April  22  19 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip May  27  13 

Glo^^le,  L.  B June     3  30 

Godley,  Paul  F April    1  27 

"      , April    8  30 

Golding,  Louis April    1  38 

Gompers,  Samuel May    6  15 

Mav  20  15 

June  10  9 

June  17  7 

Gorman,  George  F May  27  8 

Grant,  ]Mrs.  Ernest  R June  10  65 

Graves,  Robert May  13  38 

Greelev,  W.  B June     3  73 

Greenfield,  Jack May  20  28 

Griffith,  Sanford April  22  31 

H 

H.  B May    6  42 

Haldeman,  I.  M May  13  34 

Hale,  William  J April    8  70 

HamiltO'.i,  Andrew June  24  34 

Hamilton,  Ann.   April  15  40 

Hamilton,  Cicily April    8  33 

Hammond,  Percy April  29  29 

"      May  13  30 

May  20  32 

"     June    3  35 

Handlev,  L.  de  B    May  27  57 

Hanlon,  Herliert April  22  24 

Hanna,  H.  H June  10  29 

Hanson,  Earl  C   April    8  31 

Harding,  President  W.  G.  .  .  .April  15  36 

Mav  20  7 

June  17  2<l 

Hardy,  Thomas April  15  40 

May  13  3s 

Harger,  Charles  Moreau April  15  37 

May  13  3.'. 

Harris,  D.  Eraser    June  10  (''.' 

Harris,  H.  L May  13  2) 

Harrison,  Henrj'  Sydnor June  10  •'>■'> 

Harrison,  Marguerite  E June     3  4<i 
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Date     Page 

Harrison,  Senator  Pat June  24  9 

Harshberger.  John  W June     3  61 

Harsin,  William  G June  17  51 

Hart,  B.  R April    8  66 

Hawley,  Joseph  W June    3  39 

Hav,  John June  17  28 

Hazlitt,  George April  22  54 

Henderson,  W.  J May  13  33 

Henshaw  e,  Ne\'il April  15  68 

Heam,  Ed-n-ard  L June  24  32 

Hext,  Han-ington May  13  64 

Hewitt,  Abram  B April  15  62 

Hevl,  Paul  R April  29  55 

Higgj',  Robert  C April    8  30 

Hillquit,  Morris June  17  8 

Hood,  Rajonond  M June  10  16 

Hoover,  Herbert June    3  17 

June  10  70 

Hopkins,  Edvnn May  20  25 

Hopkins,  J.  Castell June    3  78 

Houdini,  Harry June    3  54 

Hough,  R.  E June  17  40 

Houghton,  Alanson  B April  15  14 

Ho\'t,  Homer April  22  78 

Hughes,  Secretary  C.  E     ....  May  27  33 

June  17  11 

Hull,  Forest  P Mav  20  64 

Hunt,  Rock-well  D Juno  17  59 

Hylan,  John  F April    8  32 

I 

Her,  Victoria April    8 

Imada,  Sadao ■ May    6 

Inge,  Dean  W.  R June  24 

Isaacson,  Charles  D May  20 

J 

J.  B June  10 

J.  R.J April    8 

Jaffa,  M.  E May    6 

James,  Bertha  Ten  Eyek       .  .May  27 

James,  Edwin  L    Mav  13 

June  17 

"Jim  Nasium"    May  27 

Jochumsson,  Matthias June  10 

Jolmston,  Sir  Harry.  .      May  13 

Jones,  E(iith  Kathleen June  24 

Jones,  Frederick  W June  17 

Judson,  Harry  Pratt June  24 

K 

Kahn,  Otto  H    May  27 

Karsner,  Da\id May  20 

Kayo-Smith,  "Sheila April  15 

Keeton.  Paul  B Juno  17 

Keith,  Orrin  May  13 

Kellv,  P.J May     6 

K(>llv,  Robert  E      Mav  27 

Kendri(!k,  Senator  J.  B    May  20 

K(^phart,  Horace June     3 

Kesslinger,  Joseph  M April  15 

Kiddy,  Arthur  W April  15 

Killam,  Edgar  L June  24 

Kilmer,  Aline May  20 

Kitchen,  Karl  K June  10 

Knox,  Jessie  A   June  24 

Krehbiel,  H.  E May  13 

Kreymborg,  Alfred May  27 

Kroeze,  B.  H   June  17 

L 

Lacault,  Robert  E June  24 

LaFollette,  Senator  R.  M .  .      May  20 

Laird,  Donald  A May  20 

Lamont,  Thomas  W Ai)ril  29 

Lane,  F.  C Aprir29 

Lanza,  Clara      .  .    Ai)ril  15 

Lasher,  C.  K  April  15 

LaAvrence,  David April  29 

"      June     3 

Lawrence,  Seabury April  22 

Lee,  Harry June  17 

Leech,  Paul  N Ajjril  15 

Leigh-Mallor>',  George  H    .  .  .June  24 

Leva,  Dr     May  13 

l^wis,  Isabel  M April  29 

Lewis,  John  L April  15 

April  29 

^    "         "         April  29 

Lewis,  Smdair June  10 

Lmder,  William  V June  24 


59 
53 
26 
34 


30 
40 
26 
36 
8 
12 
53 
38 
(59 
20 
44 
3(j 


29 
42 
75 
61 
.50 
61 
54 
14 
61 
76 
89 
3() 
38 
40 
22 
32 
36 
.-v> 


23 
14 
24 
58 
41 
32 
8 
9 
14 
38 
36 
76 
4(i 
25 
54 
7 
11 
36 
33 
44 


Date 

Littlefield,  Walter May  13 

Littell,  Robert:  . April  22 

"     May  13 

Lloyd  George,  David April    8 

April  15 

May  13 

Lockhal,  Frank  E ISlay  20 

Lodge,  Senator  H.  C June  24 

Longstreth,  T.  ^lorris June     3 

...June     3 

Lord,  Avery  E June    3 

Lowell,  A.  LawTence June  24 

Lowell,  Amy June  24 

Ludendorf ,  General Mav  20 

Lynch,  Arthur  E   April  29 

Lynch,  Arthur  H June  10 

M 

Ma  See May  20 

Macer- Wright".  P April    1 

Mac-SIonnies,  Frederick April    8 

Mader,  Fred May  27 

Mallaclra,  Alessandro April    8 

Manners,  Ladj'  Dia.na April    1 

Mansbridge,  Albert May  20 

Mansfield,  liichard May  13 

Marshall,  Edward June  10 

Marshall,  Logan June     3 

Juno     3 

Martin,  E.  G April  15 

Martin,  E.  S June     3 

Massoe,  J.  C May  13 

Masters,  David June  17 

Masters,  Jack April  29 

Mayer,  Charles May  13 

M'Bride,  Henry June     3 

McCab(>,  Charles  A April  15 

Mc-(\)llum.  E.  V May  27 

McConn,  Max     May  20 

McConncll,  Burt  M April    8 

McCormick,  Anne  O'Hare.  .  .Mav  27 

Mc(\dly,  R.  W May     6 

McCumber,  Senator  P.  J Ai>ril  22 

... .June  24 

McKiblu-n.  William  K June  10 

McCulciuHm,  George  Barr .  .  .May  13 

McFarland,  Russell .Mav  27 

McKenn.'y.  W.  F April  15 

McLaugliiin,  James  Leo April  22 

Meekins.  L.  W May  20 

Meldrum,  A.  Mackenzie lune  17 

Mencken,  H.  L Mav  13 

Merrill,  John  T May  27 

Menvin,  Samuel      June  10 

M(«ton,  Lord May     6 

Metcalfe,  Harold  Sugden April  29 

.Mew,  Charlotte April    1 

Mever,  Eugene,  Jr May  13 

Meynell.  Alice April  29 

Mich(^ls(m,  Charles   June     3 

Millav,  K(lTia  St.  Vincent  .  .  .    Juno     3 

.Miller,  Martha April    8 

Miller,  Representative  J.  F. .    June  10 

Milligan,  J.  Lewis     June  10 

.Milne.  A.  A May  13 

MilntT.  Viscount June     3 

.Mirzaof^*,  A.  X Mav     6 

Mitchell.  Ruth  Comfort April  22 

Moor,  Emanuel April    1 

Moore,  Mrs.  Alexander  P.  .  .  .April  22 

Moore,  R.  B    April    8 

Moore,  RaynKmd April  22 

.Moras.  Dr' Mav  13 

.Morecroft.  J.  H   May  20 

Morris.  Sylvanus June  17 

Mott.  Laurence May  27 

.Moultim.  E.  L June  17 

.Mulvaney,  Joseph .Vpril    8 

Murphv.  l)(mald  R.  .       April  15 

Murphy,  Timothy May  27 

N 

Nannestad,  J.  R June     3 

Neal,  A.  () Mav     6 

Nevinson,  V.  R.  W April  15 

Newman,  E.  W June     3 

Newman,  Ernest     June     3 

NiclioU.  Louise  Townsend   .  .  .April     1 

NicoUs,  William    June  17 

Noble,  Eugene  A May  27 

Nockels,  Edward May  27 


Page 
13 
63 
50 
35 
10 

8 
71 

5 
58 
61 
32 
28 
33 
52 
25 
28 


13 
40 
32 

8 
54 
42 
64 
48 
34 
72 
78 
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39 
34 
24 
.50 
56 
34 
47 
24 
59 
19 
36 
68 
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6 
34 
67 
24 

9 
27 
77 
53 
31 
33 
57 
21 
31 
38 

9 
34 
11 
42 
()() 
34 
38 
30 
22 
31 
38 
31 
15 
74 
29 
25 
27 
60 
25 
34 
33 
13 

8 


26 
27 
31 

76 
37 
38 

48 
29 

8 


Date  Page 

Northcliffe,  Lord June  3  75 

Noskoff,  A    May     6  25 

Nye,  R.  L June  24  34 

O 

O'Brien,  Frank  M June  10  32 

O'C^onnor,  T.  P May  20  44 

Ogden,  Wilfred  S    April  29  20 

O'Hara,  Edwin  V May  20  36 

Osborn,  E.  B May    6  36 

Osbom,  Henrv  Fairfield April    8  77 

May    6  68 

P 

Paish,  Sir  George    April  22  17 

Palmer,  E.  Laurence April    8  62 

Parker,  Ahce  F June  17  40 

Parker,  Oilman April  29  36 

Paul,  C^iarles  H June  17  21 

Pearce,  Senator June  10  21 

Pearson,  Hesketh    June  24  27 

Pedrose,  Lawrence  W June     3  27 

PenneU,  Joseph April  22  32 

Percv,  William  Alexander.  .  .  .]Mav  27  36 

Perris.  H.  S April  29  27 

Perochon,  Ernest May  13  65 

Pettilxme,  Harriet April  22  46 

Phelon,  W.  A April    1  58 

Phelps,  Boyd April    1  29 

Phelps,  Grace .June  17  28 

Phillpotts,  Eden. April  15  72 

"      June  10  38 

Pickford,  Mary June  10  44 

Piesse,  Septimus Mav  27  22 

Pinchot,  Gifford June  17  10 

Pond,  Wilf  P April    1  60 

Pope  Pius  XI June  24  32 

Porcher,  Samuel Mav  20  25 

Porter,  J.  G Mav  27  23 

Powell,  G.  W April  22  46 

IVice.  A.  M ; April  15  29 

l*rice.  Theodore  H May  13  23 

Priiigle.  Henrv  F June  10  27 

Pupiu.  Micluu'l  I April  29  23 

Purvis,  Sanuiel    May  20  35 


Q 

"Quarterdeck" April    8 

Quick,  Herbert May  13 

R 

Rai.son,  INTilton .Tune  10 

Ralph,  Edwin  A June  24 

Kal elide,  S.  K April  15 

liathenau,  Walter April  15 

"      April  29 

Rayleigh,  Lord April    8 

Kednuui,  Ben  Ray    April  29 

H<'id,  Frederick  L. April    8 

Held.  Max.     .  .    .  , June     3 

Rhodes.  Harristm    June     3 

June     3 

Rice,  Grant  land May  27 

Mav  27 

Mav  27 

May    6 

Rice,  M.  P June  24 

Kiddle,  C.  B June  17 

Riddle,  J.  1 June  17 

Kiel,  Eugene  M May  27 

Kisser,  R.   N      .      April    8 

Rob(>rts,  Kenneth  L   May  27 

Robertson,  A.  T June  17 

Rockwell,  Robert  B    May     6 

RoUin,  (iustave April    1 

Kollins.  Philip  .\shton May  20 

Roosevelt,  Theodore April  15 

June    3 

Rorty,  .James June  10 

Ruhl,  Arthur April  15 

Russell,  H.  G June  24 

Russ<'ll,  Lillian    April  22 

Rutherford,  Sir  Ernest April  15 

S 

Saint  Gaudens,  Homer June     3 

Sandburg,  Carl April  15 

Sandt,  George  W June  17 

Saul,  George  Brandon June  17 

Saunders,  Charles  F June     3 

Schafer,  Ward  C Mav  20 


17 
()3 


36 
32 
54 
18 
7 
7() 
34 
66 
61 
56 
80 
36 
57 
60 
62 
24 
38 
62 
26 
40 
46 
40 
70 
31 
56 
60 
78 
38 
28 
52 
15 
83 


34 
40 
40 
36 
69 
23 
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Date     Page 

Schiff,  Jacob  H April    8  m 

Scroggs,  William  O June    3  86 

June  10  11 

Seabright,  John  G June  17  51 

Seibold,  Lewis April    8  9 

"      April    8  11 

Selden,  Charles  A May  27  32 

Semenoff,  Gregory May     6  44 

Sessel,  Ben-Fleming June  24  50 

Shaw,  G.  Bernard April    1  30 

Sheak.  W.  Henrv April    1  23 

Sheldon.  Ellsworth Mav  20  S9 

Shepherd.  William  G    Mav     (i  4S 

Siddall,  Dudley  A June  24  44 

Siegrist ,  Mary May  27  36 

Siemens,  Frederick Mav  27  20 

Sinnegan.  J.  C April  22  42 

Skerrett ,  Robert  C April  29  52 

Smith,  C.  R June  24  .34 

Smith,  Charles  H Mav  13  54 

Smith,  John  F April  22  35 

Smith,  Sir  Ross April  22  66 

Spaeth,  J.  Duncan Mav  27  58 

Spahn.  Martin Mav  20  18 

Speer,  Robert  E April    8  36 

Squier,  Emma-Lindsav Mav     6  82 

Squire,  J.  C .' June  24  29 

Stanlev,  Senator  A.  O April  22  12 

Stanton,  f:iizabeth  Cady May  13  44 

Stanton,  Theodore Mav  13  44 

Stearns,  Alfred  E    April  15  38 

Steep,  Thomas April  22  14 

Stefansson,  Vilhjalmur April    S  19 

Steinmetz,  Charles  P    April  15  78 

May     6  33 

Stephens,  James    May    6  42 

Sterhng,  George April  22  38 

Stevenson,  R.  L April    8  40 

Stokes,  Harold  Phelps April    8  11 

••      Mav    6  13 

'•      May  20  9 

Stoklasa,  Julius June  10  66 

Storm,  ^^arion April  22  56 

Stout,  Hugh April  22  28 

Stowe.  Frederick  A Mav     6  62 

StribUng,  T.  S June  10  56 

Stringer,  Arthur June  10  60 

Strong,  Edward  K .    .April  15  79 


Date     Page 

Sullivan,  Mark June  10  8 

Sunmer,  Keene .    April    8  31 

Sutherlin,  Lee    April  15  30 

Swaffer,  Hannen Mav     6  51 

Sweetser,  M.  F June    3  56 

Sze,  S.  K.  Alfred ,.      .  .  Ma,y  20  13 

Szebenyei,  Joseph April    8  50 


Taft,  Chief  Justice  W.  H 


Talbot,  Frederick  A. 
Talley,  Truman  H 
Taylor,  Charles  K . 


Taylor,  Deems.  .  .  . 
Tehitcherin,  George 

Tevis,  M 

Thompson,  C.  E .  .  . 
Thompson,  Daly 
Thoreau,  Henrv  D. 
Thorley,  WUfrid .  .  . 


Thurston,  Elliott 
Thwing,  Charles  F . 
Til  ton,  McLane   .  . 
Towse,  J.  Ranken 
Treves,  Sir  Frederic 
Trotzky,  Leon.  . 


Tryon,  F.  G... 
Tucker,  Harry 
Turner,  H.  H. 
Twain,  Mark.  . 


May 
.June 

June 
.  April 
.  May 
.June 
.April 
.  June 
.  May 
.April 
.  June 
.June 

April 
.  June 
.  June 
.  June 
.  June 
.  April 
.  June 
.  April 

June 

April 

May 
.April 

June 


27 
17 

3 
15 

6 
10 
15 

3 
13 
29 
17 

3 
22 
17 
24 
24 
24 

1 

3 
15 

3 
15 

6 

8 

3 


L'nderwood,  Senator  O.  W .  .  .  June  24 
Untermyer,  Samuel June  17 

V 

\'an  Doren,  Carl April 

Van  Vechten,  Carl May 

Van  Waters,  Miriam    June 

Vardon,  Harry April 

Verrill,  A.  Hyatt June 

Villagrain,  A May 

Villon,  Francois April  22 

Vinal,  Harold Mav 

June 


11 

28 
66 
42 
30 
()6 
33 
46 
22 
19 
62 
56 
38 
36 

7 
36 
38 
30 
70 
11 
23 

9 
59 
59 
76 


8 

34 

6 

35 

17 

32 

29 

48 

3 

32 

6 

28 

22 

38 

27 

36 

17 

36 

Date     Page 

Voight,  Irma  A June  17  58 

Von  Hindenburg,  General. . .   April  29  18 

Vose,  Edward  Neville May  20  82 

W 

W.  K.  S May  20  38 

Walkley,  A.  B June  10  31 

Ward,  Mark June  17  11 

Warner,  J.  C May  20  29 

Washington,  Booker  T June    3  52 

Watts,  Mary  S June  10  5<S 

Wa\Tnan,  H.  C June  17  40 

Wedger,  Walter  L June  10  22 

WeUs,  H.  G May  27  30 

West,  Rebecca April    1  33 

Whiteman,  Paul May    6  37 

Whiting,  Lilian June    3  80 

Whitman,  Stephen  French  ...June  10  54 

Wiedfeldt,  Otto AprU    1  19 

Wilcox,  Llewelh-n June  17  51 

Williams,  Henry  Smith April  22  26 

Williams,  John  E June  10  23 

Williams,  Talcott April  15  64 

Williams,  Valentine Juno  10  58 

Willis,  H.  Parker April  15  13 

Wilson,  B.  F April    8  66 

Winke,  Charles April  15  40 

"       May  20  38 

Winslow,  Anne  Goodwin*  .  .  .    May  20  38 

Winters,  S.  R May  13  29 

"     June  10  25 

Wise,  Rabbi  Stephen  S May  20  34 

Wood,  Junius  B May  13  50 

Wood,  Ruth  Kedzie June     3  72 

Woods,  Arthur May     6  19 

Woods,  Judge May  13  15 

Woods,  William  Hervey June  10  38 

Y 

York,  Al^-in  C Mav  13  40 

Young,  Floyd  D    April  15  25 

Young,  James  C June    3  54 

Yowell,  F.  B June    3  40 


Zwemer,  Samuel  M . 


.April  22     36 
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The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  InsaraiictCo. 
Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole 


T  is  good  business  practice  to  buy 
fire  insurance  by  name  and  trade- 
mark just  as  you  depend  upon  a 
trademark  in  selecting  shoes,  or  food, 
or  machinery. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  name  of 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
on  an  insurance  poHcy  has  been  a 
guarantee  of  full,  prompt  indemnity 
for  loss  by  fire  or  as  a  consequence 
of  fire,  and  a  full  measure  of  helpful 
service  by  an  organization  of  local 
agents  of  dependable  character. 


Wherever  there  is  property  subject  to 
loss  there  is  a  Hartford  agent  ready 
to  serve  you.  He  vv^ill  give  you  infor- 
mation and  rates,  and  through  the 
Hartford's  trained  Fire  Prevention 
Engineers  will  co-operate  in  eliminat- 
ing the  possibility  of  fire.  And  if  fire 
comes,  despite  your  precautions,  the 
Hartford  will  make  good  the  loss. 

For  a  Hartford  policy,  bearing  the 
Hartford  trademark,  call  on  the  near- 
est Hartford  agent  or  v/rite  to  the 
Company. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 
-write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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New  Minds  Ibr  Old 


In  12  Weeks  i 


I 


THOL"S.\NDS  of  people  who  only  a  short 
while  ago  were  struggling  along  in  low- 
salaried  routine  positions  are  to-day  earn- 
ing double  and  treble  their  former  salaries  and 
are  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  that  make  life  worth 
Avhile. 

They  owe  their  sudden  success  to  the  evolution 
of  a  new  science;  a  science  through  which  they 
actually  acquired  new  minds — minds  which 
were  entirely  remade  in  12  to  15  weeks! 

This  may  seem  like  an  utter  impossibility. 
Yet  one  has  only  to  investigate  the  facts. 
Thousands  of  signed  statements  from  students 
of  this  new  science  offer  indisputable  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  possible  for  anyone 
to  acquire  a  new  mind — that  it  is  easily  possible 
for  an>'one  to  secure  great  increases  in  salary. 
(A  fe\v  of  these  statements  are  reproduced  below.) 
How  are  these  apparent  miracles  accom- 
plished? The  explanation  is  quite  simple.  Psy- 
cholo'jists   have  definitely  established  the  fact 

that  the  average 
man  goes  through 
life  using  only 
about  one-third 
of  his  possible 
brain-power. 
This    is    not    as 


o  u  c  c  e  s  s 

Through  New 
Minds  for  Old 

K  few  of  the  thousanr's  of  let- 
ters   from    successful    students.) 

"From  a  salar\-  of  $975  I 
rose  in  one  step  to  $2,000 
a  year  and  in  Januar>'  this 
year  to  $4,000  a  year." 


"I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  just  received  an 
increase  in  salary  amounting 
to  Si, 000  a  year  extra." 


"Since  becoming  a  Pel- 
manist  I  have  actually  in- 
creased my  salary  300  per 
cent."  

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing the  course  during  191 7- 
18.  Pre\-ious  to  my  joining 
the  army  my  salary  was  S20 
a  week.  My  present  salar>- 
is  Jl0,ooo  a  year."  -  ~ 


surpnsuig  as  it 
may  seem.  Your 
brain  is  just  like 
any  one  of  your 
muscles.  Unless 
you  keep  it  '"in 
trim"  —  u  nless 
you  give  it  proper 
exercise — it  soon 
becomes  dull, 
awkward,  inef- 
ficient and  '"flab- 
by.'" Yet  the 
average  man 
takes  no  steps 
^\  hatever  to  keep 
Ms  brain  well  de- 
\'eloped.  As  a  re- 
sult his  success 
faculties    become 


weakened,  and  unless  he  develops  a  new  mind 
he  is  doomed  to  live  a  life  of  inferiority  or 
failure. 

If  YOU  are  now  working  for  low  pay,  if  YOU 
have  gotten  yourself  into  a  rut,  if  YOU  are  a 
subordinate  instead  of  an  executive — it  is  a 
certain  indication  that  }'ou  have  let  }'our  mind 
'■go  slack."'  Success  depends  upon  brain  power. 
^Vith  a  m.ind  which  is  only  one-third  as  efficient 
as  it  should  be  you  cannot  even  hope  for  success. 
The  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  acquire  a  new 
mind.  You  can  do  it,  just  as  thousands  of  others 
have  done  it.  The  way  is  easy — it  is  through 
Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism  is  the  science  of  intensi\e  mental 
development.  Since  its  first  appearance  27 
years  ago  it  has  spread,  with  the  sweep  of  a 
great  religion,  to  ever}-  corner  of  the  globe,  until 
to-day  its  students  number  over  half  a  million 
men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  results  that  Pelmanism  is  bringing  are 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  Instances  of  quick 
promotion  through  it  are  countless.  Cases  of 
doubled  salary  in  less  than  six  months  and 
trebled  salarj-  in  less  than  a  year  are  not  at  all 
unusual.  And  all  because  Pelmanism  shows 
the  way  to  new  minds  for  old! 

There  is  no  "magic"'  about  Pelmanism.  There 
is  no  myster}-  about  Pelmanism  itself.  Fur- 
ther, it  does  not  promise  anything  but  what 
it  already  has  accomplished  in  thousands  of 
cases. 

Pelmanism  is  meant  for  ever}"one.  That  is 
what  makes  Pelmanism  a  truly  great  science — 
it  can  help  all  mankind  without  respect  to  age, 
sex,  position,  religion  or  previous  education.  It 
is  easily  understood;  its  principles  are  easily 
applied.  You  will  find  it  of  deep  and  fascinating 
interest.  You  will  be  gripped  by  its  clear  logic. 
You  will  begin  to  feel  its  mysterious  effect  almost 
immediately.  Many  have  said  that  even  after 
the  first  hour  they  were  conscious  of  a  startling 
change  in  their  whole  attitude  toward  life. 

Pelmanism  will  give  you  the  vital  spark — it 
will  gi\e  }'ou  the  type  of  mind  you  have  alwaj's 
admired  and  longed  for. '  Under- its  powerful 
influence  such  handicaps  as  timidity,  lack  of 


initiati\e,    faulty 

judgment,   dull 

perception    and 

lack     of     directive 

ability  disappear 

as     if    by     magic. 

Pelmanism    will 

swing    the    wasted 

two-thirds  of  }"Our 

brain   into    action. 

You   will    actually 

be     gi^-en    a    new 

mind  —  a    mind 

which    will    sweep 

yoti      forward, 

which    will    lead    )-ou    on    from    success     to 

success — ^until    you    have    attained  j^our    goal. 

"Scientific  Mind  Training"-fREE 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you,  without  cost 
or  obligation,  a  copy  of  a  splendidly  bound  48- 
page  book  on  scientific  mind  training.  This 
vitally  interesting  book  describes  Pelmanism  in 
detail  and  reveals  the  unique  method  whereby 
thousands  of  people  everj-svhere  are  acquiring 
new  minds  for  old  in  12  to  15  weeks.  It  also 
contains  the  actual  experiences  of  former  stu- 
dents, showing  how  this  great  new  science  led 
them  to  unexpected  heights  of  intellectual,  social 
and  financial  success. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon.  It  is  absolutely  free.  Send  I'^jrit  to-day. 
NOW!  The  Pelman  institute  of  America,  Suite 
39,  2575  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


The  Pelman  Institute  of  America 
Suite  39,  2575  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  ■nithout  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part 
a  copy  of  the  48-page  boolaon  Scientific  Mind  Training. 


Xame . . 
Address 


(Please  write  plainly),  .  * 


City 
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■TREMENDOUS    MILEAGE 

\]mt\ng  Luxury  ivith  Economy 


So    yioUtr    .to    SI mple—  S'one    More 
Flexible—  Full  Pot'cr  Every  Strohc 


Records  of  100,000  and  200,000  miles 
almost  wholly  free  from  repair  give 
vivid  emphasis  to  this  owner  verdict: 
That  the  Willys'Knight  provides 
luxurious  riding  comfort  with 
economy  of  service  year  after  year. 

It  is  the  Willys-Knight  Sleeve-Valve 
Motor  which  provides  this  tremen- 
dous mileage.  Study  the  design.  No 
tappets;  no  valve-heads  to  check  the 
in-rush  and  exhaust  of  gas ;  no  click- 
ing springs  to  weaken;  no  cams  to 
hammer  and  wear  out. 


But  instead:  Wide  free  ports  for 
the  gas  in  metal  sleeves  which  slide 
noiselessly  on  a  film  of  oil.  A  big, 
round  combustion  chamber  with 
center-fire  spark  where  every  drop 
of  gas  is  turned  into  power  for  your 
use.  The  little  carbon  that  forms 
helps  to  seal  compression  more  tightly. 

The  stalwart  chassis  matches  the  age^ 
resisting  motor.  The  coachwork 
completes  the  car's  perfections.  Thus 
luxurious  travel  becomes  a  continu- 
ous economy  with  the  Willys-Knight. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,   INC.,    TOLEDO,    OHIO:    CANADIAN  FACTORY,  WILLYS-OVERLAND,  LTD.,  WEST   TORONTO,  CANADA 

WILLYS-KNIGHT 

%SZeeve     V^alve  Jviotor'  Jmprove^    XOith    U^<3 
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POWDER 

keeps  the  gums  healthy 


Sj«a^.,^ 


Recediiiji  gums    a  sign  of 

Pyorrhea 

Y()  U  iii:iy  be  one  of  the  many 
thousands  in  whose  mouth  Pyor- 
rlie:i  hasgiiincda  foot -hold.  You  ore  if 
you  have  receding,  tender  aid  bleeding 
gums.  Act  quickly  to  step  I'ycrrhea's 
jirogress  or  you  may  lose  your  teeth. 

The  sure  way  to  check  i>yorrhea 
— or  better  still,  to  prevent  it — is  t<i 
.see  your  dentist  frequently  and  use 
Pyorrhoeide  Powder  regularly. 

The  value  of  Pyorrhoeide  Powder 
li  s  been  prored  bj'  dental  clinics  de- 
voted exclusively  to  pyorrhea  re- 
search and  treatment. 

Use  Pyorrhoeide  Powder  for  healthy 
gums  and  clean,  white  teeth.  Den- 
tists everywhere  prescribe  it.  The 
economical  dollar 
package  contains 
.■-ix  months'  si  Yp\y. 
Foldbydrug- 
gists  and 
dental  sup- 
l)iy  houses. 


PREE  SAMPLE 

)l  rile  Jot  frrr 
font  pic  and  our 
boohUl  on  Pre- 
vention and 
Treatment  oj 
Pyorrhea. 

The  Dentlnol  & 

Pyorrhoeide  Co 

Inc. 

Sole  Distribii  tors 

1476  Broadway 
New  \ork 
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Sold  by 
)  Drugtfists 
Everywhere 


Course  in  2  Years 


J  Be  a  lawyer.  Law  trained  men 
Je&m  big  money  and  occupy  lop 
Jpoeitiona  in  aoclal,  bustnesa 
I  and  f  ubllc  life. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

J  ft  year  ia  what  you  can  earn.  Our 

Jimproved  system  guides  you  step 

■  by  Btep  until  you  have  passed  the 

r  examination  in  any  6tate.  Vou  can't  lose  a  cent. 

money  refund  guarantee  protects   yoa.    Low 

foBi.  easiest  terma.  We  furnish  everything  includ- 

ling  complete  Law  Llbrar*.     Send  for  free  catalog. 

I  American  Scnool.  Dept.  L452  .Dreiel  Ave.S  58lh  Chicaga 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRARHER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  o&ers  men  end  woroeo  rich  rewards.  fascinatSnff 
work,  bigr  pay.  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest  business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  al^vays 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  150  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  aa  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  leani  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  Ix  al- 
readyastenographeryou  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  ien  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  how  busmess  men  choooe  their  private  secretaries, 
howthey  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today- 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,     435   College  Hill,    Springfield,  Ohio 
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Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freefone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  irghts.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  sliortly  )ou  lift  it  right  otT. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and   the  "hard-skin"   cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.     Just  get  a  boltlc  C)f 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anpvhcre. 
Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincnnati,  O. 


^.■.■.l.l.l.l.l.r.l.l.t.l.l.l.l.l.M.I.I.M.M.I.r.l.T.T.M.M.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.I.rX^ 


The  Summer  Quarter 

H  Courses  are  the  same  in  educational 
and  credit  value  as  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  colleges,  the  graduate  schools  and  the 
professional  schools  provide  courses  in  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, Education,  Law,  Divinity,  Medi- 
cine, Social  Service  Administration. 

Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as  study. 
Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two  great  parks 
and  Lake  Michigan  within  walking  distance. 
Students  may  register  for  either  term  or  both. 

1st  Term — June  19 — July  26 
2nd  Term — July  27^Sept,  1 

tVrilc  for  complete  announcement 

Z\)C  Tanivcrsits  ot  Chicago 

BOX  601  — FACULTY   EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


o  vu  vv  Hii  WW  tfw  ini  vv  in*  vwtfu  tni  vw  VM  tfw  tn«  tfu  ini  mi  mi  vw  tfw  w  vu  vw  WW  p 


EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  child 
who    does    not    progress    satisfactorily. 
I     Miss  Woods'  School  Box  160,  Roslin,  Pa 

I.;  tnihs  from  Philadelphia.     Booklet. 
Mollie  Woods  Hare,  Prin. 


VISIT  THE  CAPITAL 

While  taking  your  summer  course  of  six  to 
twelve  weeks,  why  not  visit  the  "Heart  of  the 
Nation" — a  liberal  education  in  itself?  Many 
subjects  in  day  and  evening  classes,  leading  to 
degrees  and  certificates— taught  by  Government 
and  other  educational  experts.  200  courses  by 
correspondence.  Write  for  catalogs. 
KESUAUCH  VMVERSITY,  \\  asliinj^tou,  D.C. 
Louis  ir.  liapeer,  Ph.  D.,  President 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Voanded  ia  18S4  Franklin  U.  Sarcent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and  Expressional 
Training  in  America.  Connected  with  Charla  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 

For  inrormalion  appir  to 
SECRETARY,     258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Corns? 


Blue  =  jay 

to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Ihe  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  instantly. 
Then  the  corn  loosens  and  comes  out.  Made 
in  two  forms — a  colorless,  clear  liquid  (one 
drop  does  it  I)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters. 
Use  whichever  form  you  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid — the  action  is  the  same.  Safe, 
gentle.  Made  in  a  world-famed  labora- 
tor)'.     Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free:  Write  P-auer  bf  Black.  Chicago,  Depl.,  23,  for 

valuable  book,  "Correct  Care  of  Ihe  Feet. " 


eaNuise 


Learn  in  spare  timeathome 
Earn    $30— $35  a  week 

Every  woman  should  learn.  We 
train  Beginners, Practical  Nurses', 
Mothers  and  Religious  Workers 
by  our  I'asi-inating  Home-study 
Method. Leaning  ChlcagoSystem. 
Kndorsed  by  physicians.  Estab- 
lished 22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

It  you  are  over  18  and  under  55 
years  of  acre  write  for  Illustrated  cata- 
lotr  find  32  Sample  Lesson  Pages  with 
FREE  details  of  Money-Back  Guaran- 
tee and  FREE  NURSES  Eg UIPMENT. 

Chicago  School  of  Narsing, Dept.  14,  421  Ashland  Blid. Chicago 

"m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

ACCOUNTAHT 

Executive  Accountants  command  bi(r  salaries.  Tbonsaods  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accouotants  In  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  tor  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accountin?  poai- 
tioDS.  Knowledge  of  booI'Lieejfing  uonecessary  to  begin .  Tbe  course 
is  under  tbe  personal  eupervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M-, 
C.  P  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Inotruclor,  University  of  Ulincis; 
also^ former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  'o,  and  ot  tbe 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  ia  assisted  by  a  larga 
■taff  of  C.P.  A.'s.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— easy  terma.   Write  sowferujformatioD. 

LaSalle  Extension  University*  Dept.  452-H,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training:  Institution  in  the  Wcrid 

9  ^ft^^^^^H^^  V  ^^^^      ^^  matter  what  your 

,  ,  T,    1-     ».       1  '"^y  ^^  '"  wireless-. you  can  get 

everything  at  Radio  Headquarters—courses  of  instruction  (.^tudy  at 
home  or  in  Washington),  wireless  instruments,  how  to  get  radio 
concerts,  books  and  magazines,  free  information  ^nd  advice  on  all 
wireless  questions.    Whrit  art  ynu  interest*- <]  in--Write  to 

NATIONAL    RADIO    INSTITUTE 

Dent  1033        Radio  Headquarters       Washington.  D.C. 

Can3'OU  afford  TO 


8end  postage  for  large  free  book  •The  Correction  of 

Stammering  and  Stuttering."     Metliods  successful  for 

over  a  quarter-century.     THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE. 

J  S  '^wis  Bldg.,  77  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

(J  o  m  I  c  3 .  Cartoons.  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  lllua* 
trat^Dg.  Pastel  Crayon  PortraitJ 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Locai 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flaliron   Bldg.,   New  Vorll 

The  Health-Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

by  Louis  Fisciier.  M.D.  1-or  the  mother  who  would  ff^iard  h'-r 
child's  health  and  understand  tht-  best  treatment  durjne  i'l- 
iiFss.    Postpaid,  ?i.62.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 

STAMMER 

If  you  etammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  msr Urea 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tultloa 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Write  toda?. 
Tae  Norlb-Wostcra  Scb«»i>    2JW  Crud  Ato.     MilvtukM  .Via 
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SPRING  brings  to  Canada  a  rush  of  renewed  activity  in 
city,  town  and  country.  In  other  words,  Spring  in  Canada 
is  "good  for  business".  It  is  Spring  in  Canada  now,  and 
Industry,  like  a  giant  with  his  head  in  Halifax  and  his  heels 
in  Vancouver,  is  arousing  himself  to  the  new  tasks  before  him. 

There  is  a  definite  determination  in  Canada  to  give  greater 
impetus  to  the  mysterious  Wheels  of  Industry.  These  alone 
grind  out  Prosperity.  Building,  and  all  the  products  of  labor 
that  go  with  it,  is  increasing  in  volume.  The  industry  of  farniinj:, 
which  in  Canada  is  the  basis  of  all  commercial  life,  is  feeling  the 
stimulus  of  better  markets  and  lower  prices  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  farm  market  is  again  absorbing  the  many  products  needed  to 
carry  on  business.  The  "opening  of  navigation"  means  "fitting  out", 
and  freer  and  more  economical  movement  of  goods.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  Spring  in  Canada  is  "good  for  business". 

MAJRK  THIS — CanudcCa  nine  million  people  are  energetic 
"traders"  carrying  on  a  per  capita  import  and  export  trade 
three  times  that  of  the  United  Slates — oicning  more  automobile} 
than  any  other  country,  save  two,  with  per  capita  savings  ex- 
ceeding any  other  country  in  the  world — witli  financial  resources 
t-xfficicnf  to  Inn/  the  goods  and  services  they  require.  It  is 
Purchasing  Power — not  numbers — lliat  counts,  and  i>i  this  par- 
ticular Canada  exceeds  countries  having  many  times  her  pojni- 
lution. 


The  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Canada 

Below  in  this  advertisement  is  a  list  of  the  most  prominent  and  influ- 
ential newspapers  of  Canada.  They  circulate  not  only  in  the  cities,  but 
in  the  country  'round  about.  In  this  particular,  they  differ  from  news- 
papers in  some  other  countries.  The  city  man  reads  them,  the  farmer 
subscribes,  the  mechanic  and  the  lumberman  look  to  these  papers  for 
news  and  information.  To  obtain  for  your  goods  National  as  well  as  local 
Publicity,  advertise  in  these  papers.  If  you  want  the  details  of  circula- 
tion, the  classes  of  people  among  their  subscribers,  or  any  data  regard- 
ing them,  ask  your  advertising  agency  or  write  these  papers  direct. 
There  is  business  in  Canada  this  Spring  for  those  who  go  after  it  with 
energy. 


The  Maritime  Market 


Halifax, 


Population 
N.S.       75.000 


Newspaper 
Herald    &    Mail 
Chronicle  &   Echo 
Telegraph  &  Timea 


St.  John,  X.S.     G  1,305 

The  Quebec  Market 


The    Ontario    Alarket 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Population 
116.850 

£01.216 


Newspaper 
Chronicle 
LeSoleil  (French) 
Gazette 

La  Presse( French) 
r.tcr 


Ottawa 

Kin.'-ston 
Toronto 

Hamilton 
T>ranlfonl 
London 
Windsor 


Population 
145,000 


,000 

,812 


110,137 
35,000 
60.000 
40,000 


Newspaper 
Citizen 

Journal    Dailies 
Standard 
Globe 
Star 

Spectator 
Expositci- 
Free    Press 
Border  Cities  li\.:. 


The  Pacific   Market 


Vancouver 
Victoria 


Population 
1G5.000 

60,000 


Newspaper 
Sun 
World 
Colonist 
Times 


Winnipeg 

Retina 

Saskatoon 
Calgary 

Edmonton 


The  Prairie  Market 

Population  Newspaper 


196.947 

it 

42,000 
31,364 
75,000 

€5,000 


Free    Press 

Tribune 

Leader    &    Post 

P!!Ocnix    &    Star 

Albertan 

Herald 

Journal 


Prepared  by  SMITH,   DENNE  &  MOORE.   Limited,  Advertising  Agency,    Toronto  and  Montreal.    Canada. 
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IF  you  had  your  soap  made  to  or- 
der, you  would  say: 

"I  want  my  soap  to  give  abundant 
lather  which  cleanses  thoroughly  and 
rinses  at  tlie  first  touch  of  clear  water. 

"It  must  be  mild  so  as  to  clean 
gently ;  and  pure  so  that  constant  use 
of  it  will  not  harm  anything  it 
touches. 

"It  should  be  white,  because  white- 
ness is  the  outward  sign  of  fine  ingre- 


IVORY  SOAP 


llTirii^M' 


H'henever  soap  comes  in  contact  tvit/i  tlie  skin — use  luory. 

dients;  and  fragrant,  so  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  uce. 

"Make  it  lloat,  both  for  convenience 
and  economy." 

Then  when  you  could  think  of  no 
other  desirable  feature,  you  would 
discover  that  you  had  enumerated  the 
seven  essentials  that  are  combined  in 
Ivory  Soap  and  that  make  it  ideal 
for  the  daily  bath,  toilet,  shampoo, 
nurser}^  and  fine  laundry. 
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A  PLAN  TO  HAVE  US  PAY  THE  GERMAN  INDEMNITY 


THE  SEMI-OFFICIAL  British  proposal  to  "wipe  out" 
all  inter-Allied  Avar  debts  and  to  credit  this  amouat 
"to  the  aceouiit  of  Gemiau  reparations"  is  seen  by 
some  of  our  press  as  in  effect  a  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
contribute  SI 0,000,000,000  to  Germany  toward  the  pa\-ment  of 
her  reparations  1)111.  One  result,  London  lispatches  point  out, 
would  be  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
many's debt  to  the  Allies  fi-om 
110,000.000,000  to  45,000.000,- 
OOi)  gold  marks.  The  i)lan  was 
laid  before  the  Paris  Conference 
of  Allied  Finance  Ministers  last 
month  by  Sir  Robert  Home, 
British  Ciiancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  expounded  at 
length  in  the  news  and  editorial 
columns  of  Lloyd  George's  paper, 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  This 
exposition,  together*  with  British 
and  European  press  opinions, 
will  be  found  on  page  18  in  our 
department  of  Foreign  C^om- 
ment.  But  as  the  Manchester 
Guardian  pertinently  remarks, 
"the  success  of  the  scheme  de- 
pends largely  iipon  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States."  And  the 
Daibj  Chrorddc  mentions  the 
fact  that  "the  debt  owng  to 
America  by  the  Allies  is  tA\aee 
as  great  as  that  owing  to  us." 

The  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  as  reflected  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  is 
not  one  of  immediate,  enthusiastic 

and  universal  endorsement  of  Sir  Robert's  plan.  The  ])ro- 
posal  "is  neither  wise  nor  practicable,"  remarks  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  which  goes  on  to  discuss  the  debt  and 
reparations  problems  in  the  following  temperate  but  definite 
terms : 

"The  United  States  has  shown  its  willingness  to  aid  a  suffering 
world,  but  the  suggestion  of  canceling  the  debts  for  money 
loaned  European  Nations  meets  with  little  response.  It  has 
no  disposition  to  press  the  payments  rapidly,  but  the  debts 
should  be  put  in  proper  shape  and  paid  in  instalments.  The 
proper  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  will  enable  the 
nations  to  save  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debts  and  grad- 
ually meet  the  principal.  The  German  reparations  funds  should 
be  fixt  independent  to  the  debts  due  America.  This  country 
has  asked  for  no  reparation.  It  urged  in  Paris  an  immediate 
fixing  of  the  sum.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  have  play<d  politics 
by  delaying  fixing  the  amount.  All  suggestions  looking  to 
considering  Allied  debts  with  reference  to  the  a.mount  of  repara- 


tions add  to  the  delay  by  raising  false  hopes  Germany  should 
])ay  and  i)ay  to  the  full  a  fair  amount.  It  should  be  fixt  at 
onco  and  made  payable  on  such  terms  as  to  enable  Germany  to 
carry  on  its  industries. 

"The  sooner  this  is  done,  the  sooner  Allied  debts  are  funded 
and  pi-o\'ision  made  for  the  payinent  of  interest,  and  the 
European    countries    quit    chasiiig   the    rainbow    of    canceling 

debts,    the   sooner  we  will  have 

world  stabilitv." 


-^^>'^VV-^  ■.\^■v,,l'  .1  ir ://///, 
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THK    AVILL    O'  THE    AVISP  ? 
Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


remarks   the  Dayton   .NCic.s. 
Cox's     newspaper,      which 
length    in    its 
invohnng     the 


The  British  proposal  is  "pre- 
posterous" and  has  no  claim  to 
serious  consideration,  avers  Mr. 
Hearst's  Chicago  llcrald-Exam- 
mcr,  which  points  out  that: 

"The  debt  can  not  be  canceled 
m  the  ordituu-y  .sense  of  tlu>  word. 
It  is  e\  idenced  by  bonds  and  the 
bonds  must  be  paid.  If  not 
paid  by  the  European  nations, 
for  which  Ih-.'  debt  was  contracted, 
they  must  be  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  So  cancelation 
woulil  mean  sitni)ly  the  transfer 
of  the  obligation  from  Europe's 
to  America's  shoulders." 

The  indebtedness  of  Euro- 
pean nations  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  "is  a  matter 
]nin']y  l)etween  the  American 
(io\('riiment  and  the  separate 
Powers  who  owe  us  about  $11,- 
()00,00(),000"  [the  original  debt 
p'us  interest],  while  the  collection 
of  reparations  "is  a  matter 
sulel\-  between  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  nations  which 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles," 
To  quote  further  from  Governor 
goes  on  to  discuss  at  some 
editorial  columns  another  British  suggestion 
transfer    of     German     reparations     iiaA'ments 


to     the 
to  us: 


United    States    in    cancelation    of    the    Allies'    debts 


"The  Allies  are  collecting  and  expect  to  keep  on  collecting 
from  Germany  bj^  virtue  of  this  treaty.  America  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  therefore  could  not  l)e 
bound  by  its  terms  e\en  if  the  reparations  collection  were  shifted 
to  our  Go\ernment.  The  L'nited  States  would  have  no  l(>gal 
right  to  collect  a  single  penny  from  the  German  (Jo\»'rnment 
under  the  Versailles  pact.  The  Knox  separate  peace  which  the 
Administration  so  glibly  negotiated  bears  no  relation  to  repara- 
tions payments.  If  it  takes  the  combined  military  efforts  of 
France  and  England  to  make  Germany  ])ay  these  war  repara- 
tions now,  what  chance  would  America,  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  with  a  rapidly  dwindling  army  along  the  Rhine  have  to  col- 
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lect  or  to  onforoo  payment  doniands?  We  might  lia\o  to  send 
a  luige  army  to  Europe  eventually  or  else  leaAe  our  national  in- 
terests imguarded.  The  British  proposal  is  impraetieal  and 
A\ holly  out  of  the  question  as  afl'airs  noAv  stand.  It  is  to  begin 
with  out  of  accord  with  the  Administration's  policy  of  isolation." 

In  the  same  vein  the  Columbus  Ohio  Slate  Jonrmil  remarks: 

"From  the  day  when  Lloyd  George  casually  mentioned  to 
President  AVilson  at  Paris  the  idea  of  nations  Aoluntarilv  can- 


/it  doesn't  \  •'  S 

SEFMTfO         ) 
BE  W0RK^IN6,' 


*^'^^^^ 


WONDERS  OF  AMERICA— ECHO  MOUNTAIN. 

— Brown  in  the  Cliicago  Daily  Xeics. 


<  c»ling  war  debt.*^  due  from  other  nations,  there  has  been  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  was  the  serious  purpose  of  Euro])ean  leaders  to 
try  to  bring  that  about.  Now  there  appears  a  more  cunning  in- 
vei  tion  from  the  brains  of  European  statesmen  on  that  subject, 
the  countries  o^'er  there  planning  to  shift  to  the  shoulders  of  tliis 
cou  itry  the  burden  of  collecting  the. entire  (Jeiman  indemnity. 
One  need  not  be  an  expert  in  international  finance  to  foresee  what 
A\ou'.d  happen  if  America  tried  to  collect  a  war  indemnify. 
Germany  woidd  finance  an  American  campaign  over  night  and 
put  the  question  into  politics  here  in  an  effort  to  delay  or  escape 
paynent.  In  the  issue  of  the  paper  that  carried  the  latest  plan 
for  jtggling  the  debts  was  a  story  that  the  Steuberi  League  of 
former  German  citizens  would  launch  a  moAemeut  to  have  the 
United  States  be  easier  on  Germany  in  settlement  of  war  claims. 
It  Avoidd  be  a  clever  stroke  of  European  diplomacy  to  dump  the 
entii-e  matter  into  the  lap  of  America,  but  it  would  be  a  clever 
stroke  of  American  diplomacy  to  see  that  it  is  not  done." 

In  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  which  "is  in  favor  of  reqiriring 
every  countrj'  to  which  the  United  States  Goverrmaent  furnished 
money  during  the  war  to  pay  every  dollar  of  its  indebtedness," 
we  read: 

"The  countries  may  be  poor,  birt  they  had  better  pay  their 
debts  than  be  creating  new  military  establishments  and  prepar- 
ing for  more  wars.  All  Europe  rrrust  have  the  lessoirs  of  the  Avar 
burned  irrto  its  system  and  it  Avill  do  harm  rather  than  good  for 
any  debts  to  be  forgiven.  The  United  States  furnished  an  arnry 
and  paid  its  own  e.xpenses.  The  United  States  paid  for  transpor- 
tation of  its  anrry  and  in  some  instances  paid  for  the  u.se  of  ground 
upon  which  battles  were  fought.  In  addition  to  all  these  reasons 
may  be  added  that  the  United  States  needs  her  moircA-." 

"  This  countrA'  is  in  no  mood  for  frrrther  sacrifices,"  remarks  the 
]MilAA'aukee  Sentinel,  AA'hicli  sees  rro  virtue  in  the  proposal  to  de- 
duct from  the  biU  for  German  reparatiorrs  eA'ery  billion  of  inter- 
Allied  debt  canceled.     Says  this  Wisconsin  paper: 

"Time  and  again  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  real  difficulty 
is  not  German  reparations  or  the  Allied  debt  or  our  iinAvilling- 
rress  to  cancel  it,  but  the  absolute  determirration  of  Europe  to 
continue  its  bottomless  wasteful  expenditui-es  that  bid  fair  to 
sAvallow  more  money  than  all  i-eparations  and  Allied  debts  com- 
bined. It  is  the  A'erj-  first  principle  of  business  that  a  petitioner 
for  financial  assistance  must  satisfj'  his  prospeetiA'e  creditor  that 
his  money  ynU  not  be  poured  into  rat-holes.     If  Europe  shoAAcd 


an  ounce  of  conrmon  sense  and  AV'llingness  to  put  its  economic 
house  on  a  business  basis  instead  of  on  the  quicksands  of  mount- 
ing militai-ist  budgets,  sentinnmt  in  this  country  Avould  be  more 
friendly  and  all  other  ])i-oblems  could  be  talked  oA'er." 

The  latest  British  proposal,  remarks  the  Springfield  Repuhlican, 
"is  not  quite  so  frank  as  the  hints  formei-ly  dropt,  that  the 
United  States  might  take  its  pay  in  German  boirds,  which  it 
corrld  collect  or  cancel  as  it  might  think  best,  but  its  drift  is  in 
the  same  direction."  The  Xcav  York  Freeman  characterizes  the 
suggestion  as  "a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  intergOAenr- 
mental  finance  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,"  and  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  predicts  that  "Washington  is  likely  to 
make  its  displeasure  knoAvn  in  no  uncertain  terms." 

Ke\ertheless,  the  Times-Union  goes  on  to  say,  "the  British 
scheme  emphasizes  a  fact  that  Americans  haA'e  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  forgetting  cAer  since  the  rejection  of  the  Treatj'  of  Ver- 
sailles." This  fact,  Ave  read,  is  that  "the  question  of  the  Allied 
credits  to  the  United  States  is  inextricably  bound  up  Avith  the 
question  of  the  Gei'nran  indemnity."    To  quote  further: 

"There  is  no  discussing  the  one  without  the  other.  Of  cour.se, 
in  time,  iro  doubt,  no  rrratter  Avhat  is  done,  or  what  is  left  irndohe, 
the  Avorld  Avill  blunder  through  to  a  settlement.   .   .   . 

"The  sooner  this  fact  is  faced  the  better  it  AviU  be.  American 
policy  just  now  is  that  of  the  ostrich  with  its  head  in  the  sand. 
It  is  high  time  to  look  around,  see  Avhat  the  dangers  and  the  hopes 
of  the  situatiorr  are,  arrd  act  accordingly." 

The  New  York  Tribune  sees  some  merit  in  the  British  proposal 
inasmuch  as  "it  puts  Europe  in  the  position  of  doing  some  debt 
cancelation  on  its  own  account  before  negotiating  for  remissions 
by  the  United  States."       It  says: 

"The  rrrain  obstacle  to  any  moA'ement  on  our  part  to  remit  the 
debt  is  the  realizatiorr  here  that  as  it  noAV  stands  the  obligation 
is,  in  fact,  no  present  burden  on  Europe.  It  is  only  the  shadoAv 
of  a  burden.    Xo  iirterest  is  being  paid.    We  hold  demand  notes 


"HOAV  TO  COLLECT?" 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


which  lia\e  nut  yet  l>een  funded  irrto'long-term  borrds.  We  are 
not  harassing  our  debtors.  All  that  aa'C  are  asking  of  them  is  the 
conA'ersion  of  one  fonn  of  confession  of  indebtedness  into  arr- 
other. 

"Lender  the  Fundiirg  Act  passed  by  Congress  we  retain  our 
claim.  It  is  noAV,  as  before,  rrothing  but  a  clairrr.  If  Errrope  goes 
ahead  on  the  assumptiorr  that  this  claim  is  to  be  rrroderated.  as  it 
undorrbtedly  -will  be,  both  as  a  matter  of  international  equity  and 
of  financial  pruderrce,  the  connection  of  American  debt  cancela- 
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AFTER  ALL  HE  DID  FOR   HER   IX    1017- 


MISER j  1 


DOES  HE  DESERVE  THIS? 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Newi-. 


tion  with  Kuropcau  debt  ciincolaiicn  Avill  be  imieh  more  defi- 
nitely and  convincingly  established.  Kurope  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  starling  first.  If  she  readjusts  lu-r 
int+'r-Entente  debt  account  it  w ill  be  «asier  for  the  United  States 
to  make  that  final  gesture  -vvliich  Avill  lift  in  large  part  the  hold- 
o\  er  Avar  incubus  which  weighs  on  labor,  industry,  commerce  and 
finance  and  blocks  a  return  to  normal  interchanges  and  prosperit\ . 
"The  British  Government's  step  is  a  wise  oik-,  ll  is  Europe's 
move  first." 

A  Texas  paper  which  sees  little  likelihood  that  Sir  R<jl)ert 
Home's  suggestion  will  ever  be  adopted,  inclines  (o  the  opinion 
that  it  Avas  probably  devi.sed  for  the  purpose  of  e.viwsing  ''a 
flagrant  inconsistency  in  the  attitude  of  the  T.'nited  States  toward 
the  perplexities  of  Europe."  The  Dallas  Xm-.s  goes  on  to  inte  - 
pret  our  Government's  attitude  as  one  of  in.si.sting  that  the 
Allie">  paj'  their  debts  to  the  last  penny  and  at  the  same  time 
"remit  a  substantial  i)art  of  their  claims  a'jainst  Gennany." 
That  is,  we  counsel  genero-sity  as  a  measure  of  self-interest,  Avhile 
at  the  same  time  "Ave  haAe  refused  to  listen  to  appeals  addrest 
to  our  oAvn  sense  of  generosity."  In  the  Texas  editor's  opinion, 
"it  Avas  chiefly  because  the  revi.sed  agenda  of  the  fJenoa  Confer- 
ence presented  no  po.ssibility  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  repar- 
ations claims  against  Germany  that  the  I'nited  States  has 
declined  to  participate  in  the  deliberation."  And  in  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat  and  Chronicle  we  read: 

"It  has  ]-een  slated  by  Avriters  and  corres^iondents,  who  are 
])resumed  to  l;e  on  ihe  inside  in  Washingion,  that  the  I'nited 
States  e\'entuallA',  in  the  interest  of  Avorld  economic  recoAt-ry,  Avill 
cancel  a,  large  portion  of  the  Alli"d  debt.  No  statement  to  this 
e.f^fect  has  b(>en  made  by  any  rcsponsi'h'.e  government  official. 
hoAvcAor.  It  has  been  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  both  ])y  astut ) 
AvriUrs  and  by  responsible  public  officials  that  the  two  most 
formidable  ob,stacles  to  <  eonoinic  rt'(^o\<'i'v  in  Europ(>  are  tli<' 
reparations  l;iil  and  the  cost  of  the  military  ♦•stablishnieiits,  and 
that  until  Europe  shoAVS  a  disjKjsition  to  oA'ercome  these  obstacles 
she  musi  not  expect  any  of  the  aid  which  the  United  St:ites  is  in 
a  position  to  give. 

■"The  British  financiers'  i)ian  at  h-ast  ofi'ers  a  starling-ixjinl 
fi  r  discussion  between  the  Isuropean  nations  for  <;A'ercoming  tlu; 
reparations  obstacle." 

TIio  pros  and  cons  of  the  earlier  proposal  to  cancel  the  inter- 
A'iied  Avar  debts,  Avithout  relation  to  the  reparations  issue,  are 
rcAieAved  by  The  Commerce  Monthly  of  the  Ncav  York  National 
I?ank  of  ('ommorc(\  in  Avhich  Ave  read: 

"Tlie  case  for  cancelation  Avas  well  slated  in  a  recent  addi'ess 
l)y Mr.  Justice  Clarke  of  the  United  States  Sup.emo  Cou/t. 

"The  arguments  of  the  Justice  are  the  familiar  ones  made  by 
the  champions  of  cancelation,  and  are  dual,  resting  upon  moral 
and  .sentimental  justification  on  the  one  hand  and  upon  business 
I'rudence  on  the  other  hand.  The  arguments  run  that  for  three 
years  the  Allies  fought  the  C<'ntral  PoAvers  without  our  assistance. 
Had  Germany  and  her  sujjjKjrlers  been  successful  Ave  sliould 
ha\e  had  to  ojjpose  them  alone  in  subsequent  years  Avith  tre- 
mendous cost  to  u-;.     The  cost  in  men  and  monev  for  each  of 


our  allies  A\as  enormously  gieater  proportionately  to  resources 
than  Ava&  the  cost  to  us.  Our  adA-ancc;  AA'cnt  to  further  the  com- 
mon A'ictory  and  A\-o-e  nothing  less  than  our  share  in  the  Avar, 
so  that  r.\  equity  there  leally  is  nothing  owing  us.  For  Fx'ance, 
Italy  and  Belgium  the  carrying  charges  iijxin  their  present 
national  <lebt  are  so  inordinately  hea\y  in  proportion  to  their 
national  incomes  that  their  i>roblem  e\-en  to  meet  interest  dur- 
ing the  next  fcAV  years  Avill  be  au  e.xceedinglj'  difficult  one.  The 
])osition  of  Great  Britain  in  this  con.nection  is  better,  but  by  no 
means  ea.sy. 

"But  assuming  tliat  the  Allies  can  pay — so  runs  the  argument 
— may  it  not  be  a  question  Afliether  it  is  to  our  best  interest 
that  they  do  so?  It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  our 
debtors  must  meet  both  the  yearly  interest  })aymenls  and 
amortizations  chiefly  by  sending  goods — manufactured  goods— 
into  this  country.  The  annual  interest  alone  on  our  foreign 
credits  at  4 •4  per  cent,  comes  to  a  round  half  billion  dollars. 
Our  fa\().-able  trade  balance  of  last  ye;xr  Avas  about  $2, 000. ()():)- 
000.  If  our  allies  are  able  to  meet  their  interest  obligations, 
our  trade  balance  Avill  probably'  shoAV  a  rapid  readjustment  din- 
ing the  next  fev.'  years.  The  balance  may  shift  to  a  so-called 
unfa\'orab|e  one,  Avith  imports  exceeding  expoits  concei\ably. 
by  as  much  as  a  half  billion  dollars.  Such  a  sudden  readjust- 
ment, such  an  influx  of  manufactured  goods  from  abroad,  Avould 
])ossibly  entail  seriyus  con.-equences,  prolonging  for  a  long  period 
unsatisfactory  business  conditions.  If,  hoAveA^er,  our  investors 
should  purciiase  foreign  securities  on  a  large  scale,  readjust- 
ment may  be  partially  airesU'd.  .Such  are  the  main  jioints  of 
this  phase  of  the  ease. 

"One  of  the  mor  t  forceful  of  the  arguments  of  tiie  i)ro-caucela- 
tion  forces  is  only  incidentally  moral  or  economic.  They  hold 
that  if  AVI!  press  for  the  collection  of  the.-e  adA'ances,  Ave  shall  in 
the  years  to  come  gain  the  rejjutatiou  ;)f  being  the  Shylock  of 
infei-national  finance.  They  point  to  history  to  demonstrate 
that  the  repayment  of  huge  international  debts,  Avhether  tribute 
or  borrov.'ings,  usually  breeds  a  spirit  of  mutiuil  distrust,  susj)i- 
cion  and  ultimate  hatred  l)etAveen  the  parties  inA^oh'ed.  And 
they  raise  the  question  Avliether  for  a  nation  Avith  a  large  foreign 
trade,  the  possibility  of  such  an  outcome  is  Avorth  the  candlt.  " 

Turning  to  the  otlii-r  side  (jf  the  case,  The  Conimcrcr  Monthly 
eontimu's: 

"Those  Avho  Avish  to  see  our  loans  collected  in  full  jnesent 
counter  arguments.  They  hold  that  the  Avar  A\'as  ])rimarily  the 
Avar  of  Europe,  precipitated  by  European  imperialism,  to  Avhich 
her  opponents  contributed  as  well  as  Germany.  Our  sole  interest 
Avas  to  insure  the  defeat  of  Germany  s>)  that  in  future  years  Ave 
should  not  haAe  to  oppose  her  alone.  Wo  asked  no  assistance 
in  maintaining  our  armies  in  the  line;  the  funds  boiTOAved  from 
us  by  our  all'es  to  maintain  their  armies  are  their  just  and  due 
obligations:  and  th(>\-  should  exptsct  to  repa^-  them.  The  can- 
celation of  international  obligations  is  a  dangerous  jireceileni 
to  establish.  Furthermore,  the  spoils  of  Avar  in  the  shape  of 
land  acquisition  and  reparations  in  kind  and  money  haA^e  gone 
entirelj^  io  others;  Ave  asked  nothing  in  this  connection. 

"On  the  economic  side  of  the  question,  the  opponents  of 
cancelation  maintain  that  if  our  Go\'ernment  can  collect  from 
its  debtors  j'early  interest  of  a  half  billion  dollars  or  more,  our 
taxes  can  be  commensurable'  cut  doAvn.  Lightened  ta.xation 
is  in  turn  expected  to  gi\'e  a  decider!  impetus  to  business  revi\'al." 
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DESERTING  FARM  AND  KITCHEN 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  our  history  (liere  are  now  more 
of  lis  working  in  factories  than  on  the  farm.  The  1920 
census  shows  that  in  two  fiekls  of  hibor  there  has  actually 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  workers,  namely,  the  farm 
and  "domestic  and  personal  sei'"\ice."  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  has  been  summing  up  the  chief  changes  shown  in 
the  1920  census  of  persons  "engaged  in- gainful  occupations." 
It  discovers  in  the  first  place  that  the  analyses  of  occupations 
which  haAe  been  made  eveiy  ten  years  during  the  last  half 
century  show  that  while  the  number  of  persons  at  work  in  agricul- 
ture was  in  1920  less  than 
double  -that  of  1870,  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  "manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries" 
was  in  round  terms  fi^•e  times 
as  many  as  in  1870,  and  those 
engaged  in  "trade  and  trans- 
portation" six  times  as  mani- 
as in  1870.  While  some  allow- 
ance in  the  case  of  the  farm 
figures  must  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  censuses  in  1910 
and  1920  were  not  taken  at 
the  same  season  of  the  >ear, 
the  Avriter  for  the  bank  does 
not  see  how  that  can  entirely 
account  for  the  large  decrease, 
the  figures  for  farm  labor  being 
6,141,000,  iu  1870,  10,382,000 
in  1900,  12,0.39,000  in  1910, 
and  then  dropping  to  10.- 
951,000  in  1920.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  engaged  iu 
"manufacturing  and  mechau- 
ieal  industries"  grew  from 
2,451,000  in  1870  to  7,086,000 
in  1900,    10,658,000   in    1910, 

and  12,821,000  in,  1920,  "making  it  quite  clear  that  irrespec- 
tive of  the  change  in  the  date  of  the  census  of  agricultural 
occupations,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  is  far  greater  than  those  engaged  along  agri- 
cultural lines."     Then, 

"In  the  group  showing  the  number  engaged  in  'trade  and 
transportation'  there  is  a  still  larger  percentage  of  increase  than 
in  manufacturing  and  far  larger  than  that  of  agriculture,  the 
total  number  engaged  in  'trade  and  transportation'  having 
advanced  from  1,240,000  in  1870  to  4,767,000  in  1900,  6,251,000 
in  1910,  and  7,390,000  in  1920,  these  increases  ha^^ng  been  of 
course  coincidental  with  the  growth  in  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  in  very  recent  years  the  use  of  the 
horseless  vehicle  for  transportation  as  an  adjunct  to  or  in  com- 
petition with  the  railwaAs,  which  have  sho\s'n  but  little  growth 
in  ^'e^^'  recent  years." 

The  housekeeper  who  says  she  simply  can't  find  anybody  to 
come  and  work  in  her  kitchen  is  backed  up  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  "WTiter  for  the  Kew  York  bank  notes.  OAdng  to 
changes  in  grouping  it  is  impossible  to  make  comparisons  farther 
back  than  1910,  but  it  does  appear  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  "domestic  and  personal  sersice"  was  materially  smaller  in 
1920  than  in  1910,  being  the  only  group  besides  farm  labor 
sho-ft-ing  a  decrease.     As  we  read: 

"The  total  number  of  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over 
employed  iinder  the  designation  'domestic  and  personal  service' 
was  in  1920,  3,400,000  against  3,772,000  ten  years  earlier.  The 
number  of  females  engaged  in  'domestic  and  personal  service' 
feU  from  2,-521,000  in  1910  to  2,184,000  in  1920,  while  the  males 
engaged  in  'domestic  and  personal  service'  showed  a  much  less 
reduction,  from  1,241,000  in  1910  to  1,216,000  in  1920." 
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T  LOOKS  AS  IF  EAISION  DK  VALERA  had  forgotten 
the  deeper  interests  of  Ireland  iu  his  anxiety  to  defend 
his  own  position,"  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  after  a  review  of  the  Iri.sh  Free 
State's  first  stonny  weeks  of  life  and,  indeed,  we  find  the  same 
sentiment  in  scores  of  American  newspaper  editorials — and  not 
one  to  defend  the  recent  acti\ities  of  the  former  "President 
of  the  Irish  Repul)lic."  "Talk  Avith  whom  you  will  outside 
the  'die-hard'  coterie  that  would  rather  keep  on  fighting  Great 
Britain  than  see  Ireland  free,  and  }'ou  will  find  the  sentiment 

for  the  Iri  .li  Free  State  o^er- 
Avhelming,"  asserts  the  Now 
York  Tribune.  .  Altho  we  are 
assured  by  foreign  correspon- 
dents that  "Ireland  has  abet- 
ter chance  now  for  peace, 
prosperity,  and  political  devel- 
opment than  at  any  time  in  her 
preAious  historj',"  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  puts  it,  we  find 
the  countrj-  in  turmoil,  threat- 
ened not  only  with  sectional 
conflict,  biit,  as  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  notes, 
"wth  factional  war  in  the 
majoritj^  and  wide-spread 
anarchy." 

De  Valera,  it  seems,  main- 
tains that  he  is  still  president 
of  the  "Republic,"  and  as 
such  commander-in-chief  of  its 
military  forces,  with  the  re-sult 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  refuses  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  proAisional  goA- 
ernment  of  Ai'thur  Griffith  and 
JNIichael  Collins.  First  there 
was  trouble  with  the  Iri.sh  railway  workers,  who  are  said 
to  have  seized  the  transition  period  in  which  to  strike. 
After  that  had  been  settled  by  Collins,  there  came  the  dispute 
oA'er  the  boundary  between  Ulster  and  Southern  Ireland.  This 
Avas  the  first  of  three  distinct  yet  related  factors  in  the  situation. 
Second  Avas  the  acute  issue  raised  by  the  raiding  of  Ulster  terri- 
tor\-  by  armed  bands  and  the  kidnaping  of  scores  of  officials  and 
ciAilians.  _ The  third,  Avhich  is  considered  the  most  serious, 
is  the  aAoAved  purpose  of  the  De  Valera  faction  to  OA^erthroAV  the 
provisional  Free  State  GoAernment.  A  quarrel  OA'er  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  betAA-een  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ratified  by  the 
Dail  Eireann,  has  broken  out  between  De  Valera  and  his  ad- 
herents on  the  one  hand,  and  Griffith  and  CoUins  on  the  other. 
The  issue,  as  seen  by  the  New  York  World,  is  "whether  freedom 
and  home  rule  in  the  British  CommonAvealth  shall  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  fiurther  struggle  for  the  dream  of  absolute  indepen- 
dence." De  Valera,  obserA'es  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  "has 
launched  an  anti-treaty  campaign  th:^t  virtually  amounts  to  a 
declaration  of  ciA-il  Avar."  On  St.  Patrick's  Day  this  former 
leader  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "if  the  treaty  A\nth  Great 
Britain  is  accepted,  the  fight  for  freedom  wiU  still  go  on.  The 
Irish  people,  instead  of  fighting  foreign  soldiers,  howcAer,  Avill 
haA-e  to  fight  Irish  soldiers  or  the  Irish  GoA'ernment."  As- Ave 
are  told  by  the  Pi-OAidenee  Journal: 

"This  beaten  politician  refuses  to  accept  the  adA'erse  A'erdict 
in  the  Dail  Eireann.  He  declines  to  pliy  fair,  as  Griffith  and 
Collins  haA-e  done.  At  a  moment  Avhen  CA'ery  honorable  Irish- 
man should  be  striAiug,  by  word  and  deed,  to  uphold  the  liands 
cf  the  Provisional  GoAernment,  he  is  busily  engaged  iu  reAiAing 
old  animosities  iu  Ulster  and  lighting  the  fires  of  reAolution  in 
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Southern  Irdand.  His  onlj-  object,  ;n  the  language  of  Collins, 
is  to  destroy  the  existing  authority  at  Dublin.  Depri^•ed  of  his 
old  post  of  authority,  he  is  unavailing  to  see  any  one  elcv-ated  in 
his  stead.  He  has  shown  himself  narrow-minded,  jealous  of 
his  'rights,'  intolerant  of  the  A-iews  of  others,  bound  to  rule  or 
ruin.  If  De  Valera  had  kept  out  of  the  way,  the  Irish  Free 
State  would  be  operating  unhampered.  He  has  been  the  storm 
center,  the  source  and  origin  of  Ireland's  troubles  for  a  long 
while,  and  never  so  much  so  as  since  the  Dail  Eireann  repudiated 
Inm  in  January." 

"De  Valera's  fanatical  policy  of  rule-or-ruiii  is  the  most 
threatening  factor  in  the  whole  situation,  and  his  course  has 
been  so  devdous  as  to  indicate  that  he  is  unscrupulous  in  pursuing 
his  ends,"  believes  the  Philadelphia  North  American.  According 
to  this  paper: 

"He  champions  an  independent^e public,  and  professes  never 
to  have  countenanced  an^tliing  kss;  j-et  he  and  the  Dail  he 
controlled  sent  delegates  to  London  to  negotiate  a  treaty  upon 
the  distinct  understanding  that  recognition  of  a  republic  Avouhl 
not  be  discust.  When  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  he  said  it 
could  have  no  effect  unless  it  Avere  approved  by  the  Dail;  yet 
when  that  body  approved  it  he  repudiated  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority and  bolted.  Then  he  declared  that  he  Avould  supiwrt 
the  provisional  government  while  awaiting  the  A'erdict  of  the 
p«X)ple;  but  he  has  sought  incessantly  to  undermine  the  govern- 
ment and  to  incite  popular  sentiment  against  the  Free  State 
by  misrepresenting  it  as  a  lielpless  agency  of  Great  Britain. 
Xow  he  says  that  if  he  has  his  way  the  i)eople  will  no  more  submit 
to  the  treat}'  eliminating  British  rule  from  Ireland  than  they  did 
to  the  act  of  1800,  which  established  it,  and  the  progi-am  of  his 
part  J'  is  to  war  against  the  Goverament,no  matter  what  may  be 
the  verdict  at  the  election." 

The  election  to  which  The  Worth  American  refers  was  postponed 
at  a  convention  in  Dublin  until  late  in  May.     Meanwhile,  agree 
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adverse  vote,  there  shall  be  no  elections  during  the  period  of 
truce,  and  at  the  May  election  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  the  constitution  of  the  Free  State,  together  with  the 
London  treaty.  "Each  side  A-ielded  something  and  gained 
something  by  this  truce,"  tliinks  The  Xorth  American: 

"The  Provisional  Government  got  assurance  of  three  monllis' 
freedom  from  overthrow  in  the  Dail,  and  three  months  in  which 
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both  De  Valera  and  Collins,  there  will  be  a  truce,  during  which 
the  Dail  Eireann  Avill  continue  to  act.  The  ministry  or  the; 
Pro\isional  Government  shall  not  be  subject  to  dismissal  bj-  a:i 


1o  strengtlicn  iis  ]>osiuon  through  its  conlrol  of  i)ulilic  afi'airs. 
But  it  had  to  pay  the  price  of  ])ostj)oning  the  election,  giving 
its  enemies  opimrt unity  to  foment  i>ul)lic  discontent  with  th<^ 
Government  and  opiwsition  to  the  treaty." 

rUierilla  warfare,  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Soutli 
Inland  before  the  armistice  Avith  Great  Britain,  is  occasionaIl\- 
reported  from  Llstvr.  Along  the  border  line  are  the  opi)osing 
armies  of  the  Irish  Republicans  and  the  Ulsterites,  the  latter 
numbering  fiAe  thousand.  Sir  James  Craig,  Ulster  Premier, 
says  he  caji  not  carrj'  out  the  agreement  made  with  Michael 
Collins  to  restore  to  their  ])laces  of  employment  workers  in  Bel- 
fust  industries  who  had  been  expeUed.  This,  he  explains,  is 
1k'c:uis<>  of  the  differences  arising  from  the  boundary  question, 
r.nd  the  tense  feeling  that  exists  in  all  Ulster. 

So  the  firbt  free  government  that  Ireland  has  known  for  ceii- 
1  uries  struggles  on.  "  If  the  frail  ship  of  state  rides  out  the  storm 
that  noAV  threatens  to  engulf  her,  it  will  be  a  miracle,"  avers  tin; 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  "But  Ireland  is  the  land  of  miracles," 
it  adds.  "Her  future  is  in  her  own  hands,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Enquirer.  "Ea'cu  Avithout  the  De  Valera  menace 
the  transition  period  Avoidd  have  been  discouraging  enougli,  ' 
observes  the  Xcav  York  illohc.     HoAveAei* — 

"Time  lessens  the  strain  and  cAery  day  adds  to  the  stal)ility 
of  the  new  Government.  Many  questions  can  not  bo  instantly 
settled.  The  jieriod  b(>tween  the  ending  of  the  Revolutionary 
AVar  and  the  estal)lishnient  of  the  United  States  was  measured 
by  A^ears,  not  weeks,  of  anxiety.  It  is  not  natural  to  expect 
Collins  to  build  a  perfect  government  overnight.  But  he  is 
making  progress  in  the  face  of  heart-breaking  opposition,  and  if 
he  succeeds  he  will  go  doAvn  in  history  with  those  memorable  men 
who  are  honored  for  public  serA-ice  rendered  iu  spite  of  such 
liandicaps  as  those  against  Avhicli  tlie  lieads  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  are  noAV  contending." 
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TO  MAKE  MORE  HOMES  IN  NEW  YORK 

A  SHORTAGE  OF  HOMES  means,  a  shortage  of  babies, 
remarks  ♦he  New  York  Ei cuing  Mail,  and  "to  lose  the 
babe  is  good-by  to  the  future."  "Let  us,"  it  concludes, 
then,  "build,  and  build,  and  build,  for  e^ery  home  is  a  family 
and  everj'  family  is  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  nation."  The 
tmn  evils  of  high  rents  and  housing  shortage  Avhich  came  in 
the  wake  of  war  haAe  been  most  acute  in  Xew  York  City,  but 
they  have  been  felt  almost  everywhere  in  th(>  country  and  have 
called  forth  bitter  protest,  and  pul)lic  and  ])riA-ate  efforts  to 
provide  remedies.  To-day  editors  are  perceiA'ing  the  da^m  of 
better  things  for  the  home  builder  and  the  home  dweller.  They 
note  gains  in  building  operations  throughout  the  country.  They 
note  the  promise  of  aid  from  the  Federal  Government.  The>- 
note  the  achievements  of  the  Lockwood  Housing  Committee, 
both  in  the  way  of  new  legislation  and  of  imi)ro\ement  in  the 
labor  situation.  They  note  a  Supreme  Court  decision  validating 
the  Xew  York  State  rent  laws. 
and  reasserting  the  State's  right 
to  resort  to  its  police  ])6wer  in 
meeting  the  "social  emergency 
caused  by  an  insuflfieient  suppl>- 
of  dwelling  houses  and  apart- 
ments." They  note  decisions  of 
State  courts  fixing  a  fair  profit 
for  landlords,  thus  doing  away 
with  rent  gouging.  The  report 
of  the  Loctw'ood  Housing  Com- 
mittee seems  to  the  New  York 
World  to  be  "the  most  important 
piece  of  constructive  work  done 
in  this  State  since  the  insurance 
investigation."  This  committee, 
Avhich  has  been  investigating  the 
housing  shortage,  exposing  build- 
ing-trade conspiracies  and  over- 
hauling the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness in  New  York  with  the  aid  of 
Samuel  Untermyer,  made  its  re- 
port early  last  month.  In  the 
long  256-page  document  appears 
this  eloquent  but  disheartening 
picture  of  existing  housing  conditions  in  Xew  York  City: 

"The  term  'overcrowding"  conveys  no  conception  of  the 
situation.  In  the  city  it  has  become  necessary  to  practically 
suspend  the  opeiation  of  our  sanitari-  and  building  laws  so  as  to 
preserve  any  sort  of  roof  over  the  heads  of  the  poorer  population. 
There  are  said  to  be  here  OA'er  100,000  recorded  violations  lodged 
against  buildings  that  the  jjubiic  authorities  dare  not  enforce; 
thousands  of  our  people  are  huddled  together  in  insanitary  and 
even  unsafe  tenements  that  are  unfit  for  human  habitation.  If 
a  contagious  disease  should  take  hold  of  the  City  of  Xew  York 
it  would  spread  like  wildfire  in  these  many  congested  districts 
and  nothing  short  of  good  fortune  would  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming a  plague-stricken  city. 

"In  the  City  of  X'ew  York  alone  there  is  now  a  shortage  of 
approximately  80.000  low-priced  homes  to  house  400,000  human 
beings  as  compared  with  the  normal  conditions  of  pre-war  times. 
This  has,  of  course,  meant  abnormally  hi^jh  rents,  while  high 
rents  have  in  turn  involved  doubling-up  and  indecent,  insanitary 
OA'ercrowding. 

"Your  committee  finds  that  the  conditions  continue  to  exist 
and  that  the  housing  shortage  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  in- 
creasing in  the  class  of  accommodations  that  are  reqiiired  for  the 
masses  of  our  people.  The  fact  that  rents'  for  this  character  of 
accommodations  are  in  many  instances  150  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  pre-war  times  and  that  there  are  no  vacancies  is  to  our  minds 
conclusive. 

■'The  problem  will  not  sohe  itself  by  the  operation  of  economic 
laws.  The  deficiencj'  in  accommodations  of  the  character  most 
needed  mil  not  be  supplied  for  the  reason  that  this  type  of 
house  can  not  be  produced  as  a  paying  investment  for  rentals 
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that  the  aAcrage  wage-earners  can  afford  to  pay  at  the  present 
costs  of  construction  and  materials,  nor  at  the  prexailing  j)rices 
of  labor,  exc(>i)t  in  larg(>  units  on  a  nonspcculative  plan. 

"Your  committee  found  profiteering,  restriction  of  competi- 
tion, price-fixing,  trade  strangulation  and  similar  abu.ses  in 
aluu)st  even,-  phase  of  the  building  and  allied  industries.  The 
manufacturer,  jobber,  middleman,  contractor,  labor  leader  and 
the  laborers  themselves,  were  all  found  to  be  locked  in  com- 
binations. haAing  the  cumulati\'e  effect  of  making  the  construc- 
tion of  a  buihling  well-nigh  an  economic  impossibility." 

This  fi-ightful  situation,  however,  can  be  largely  remedied, 
in  tlie  committee's  opinion,  by  the  aid  of  the  legislation  it  has 
recommended.  This  legislation  came  before  the  New  York 
State  lawmakers  just  as  the  session  was  closing.  Nine  bills 
went  through.  Nine  others  had  fallen  by  the  Avayside  when 
the  session  ended  on  !March  18.  Among  the  latter  Avas  a  bill 
setting  up  a  State  trade  commission  and  others  regulating  life 
insurance  companies.  It  AAas  the  failure  of  this  group  of 
measures    which    impelled    ]Mr.    I'ntermyer    to    call    the    final 

result  "a  crushing  defeat   for  all 

saAc  a  few  of  the  many  impor- 
tant features  of  the  committee's 
program."  But  the  measures 
Avhich  Avere  passed,  declares  the 
NcAV  York  Globe,  "constitute  in 
1  hemsehes  a  great  victory. ' '  They 
are  listed  as  folloAvs  in  a  New  York 
Tribune  dispatch  from  Albany: 

"Permitting  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  invest  up  to  10  per  cent, 
of  their  assets  in  apartments  where 
the  monthly  rental  shall  not  ex- 
ceed .SO  a  room. 

"Extending  the  rent  laws  for 
another  two  years. 

"r]xtending  the  tax  exemption 
building  laAv  to  April  1,  192.3. 

"Requiring  landlords  to  give 
tenants  thirty  days'  notice  of  an 
increase  in  rent,  and  preA'enting 
them  from  depriving  the  tenant 
of  the  right  to  claim  the  rent  is 
unjust  and  unreasonable  by  ex- 
acting three  months'  rental  on 
making  a  lease. 

"Compelling  the  return  of  jury 
fees  to  tenants  in  untried  cases. 
"Permitting  X'eAV  York    City  officials  to  aA-ail  themseh'es  of 
subcontracts  where  the  principal  contractor  defaults. 

"GiA-ing  mutual  insurance  companies  the  same  priA'ileges  as 
stock  insurance  companies. 

"Gi\ing  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  power  to  regulate 
[insurance]  rate-making  bodies. 

"Preventing  mutual  companies  from  conA'erting  themselves 
into  stock  companies." 

With  the  passage  of  these  measures,  comments  the  Xew  York 
Herald,  "further  relief  Avill  be  assured  to  the  people  of  XeAV 
York."  Certain  of  the  bills  promise  re'.ief  from  the  hou.sing 
congestion  and  from  "the  dcAices  of  profiteering  landlords," 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Avhile  the  insurance  bills  promise  a 
general  reduction  in  rates  of  fire  and  casualty  insurance  through- 
out the  State.  The  Eagle  expects  that  a  notable  gain  in  con- 
struction Avill  follow  the  permission  to  insurance  companies  to 
enter  the  biiilding  business,  a  permission  Avhieh,  as  the  Xcav  York 
World  points  out,  is  intended  "  primarilA'  to  enable  the  ^Metro- 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  to  iuACst  .SIOO.000,000  in  model 
tenements,  the  rental  for  Avhich  Avill  not  exceed  ten  dollars  a 
room." 

But  Xcav  Yorkers  are  warned  by  The  Tribune  that  the  passage 
of  the  LockA\-ood  bills  is  not  "going  to  end  the  building  shortage." 
In  its  opinion, 

"Building  may  be  temporarily  accelerated  by  the  granting 
to  life  insurance  companies  of  permission  to  iuAcst   a  larger 
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CopjrrIeht«d  by  the  Falrchlld  Aerial  Camci-a  Corporation. 


A    t'lTV    OF    UKKADl'LL    CKOW  Ul.Nt: 


"Wliile  wealth  awuuiulates  and  population  increasos  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Western  world,  wliose  j<i"fat  skyscrapers  loom  u|)  in  tlu'  foreground 
<f  this  picture,  thousands  of  tlu;  people,  says  the  Lockwootl  Housing  Committee,  "are  huddled  together  in  insanitary  and  even  unsafe  tene- 
ments, that  are  unfit  for  human  liabitation."  Altho  the  population  incrcasetl  by  2,30.000  between  li)l!)  and  U)21.  there  was  an  actual  decrease 
of  2,817  in  the  luimber  of  tenements  and  apartnu-nts.  For  five  successive  years  there  has  l)e.'n  a  yearly  de.'rease  in  the  number  of  cheaper 
tenements  and  for  the  last  three  years  a  decrease  in  both  tenements  and  apartments.  This  icmarkable  airial  i)hotograi)h  here  reproduced 
in   pra<-ticall\    the  (  riKinal   <iM\   shows   all   t^f  Manhattan   Tslaiiil     witli   jiarls  of  Brooklyn,  (,)ur,iis  and  the  IJronx. 


percentage  of  fu-ir  funds  in  the  ereetioti  of  liouses.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  cure  for  the  present  situation  until  economic 
laws  are  left  uuliani])ere(l  ]yy  State  legislatures." 

The  more  hopeful  fi-eling  manifested  in  regard  to  the  lu)using 
situation  is  the  result  of  various  signs  that  1022  is  likely  to  l>e  a 
big  year  for  building.  As  vve  read  in  an  optimistic  editorial 
in  the  Dayton  Xews: 

■'The  first  touch  of  .spring  will  l)e  sutfieient  to  st  lul  iiome-h>vers 
and  contractors  into  the  field.  The  sound  of  the  concrete  mixer 
and  the  pounding  of  the  carpenter's  hammer  Avill  be  heard  in  the 
land.  It  is  estimated  that  builders  in  the  eountrv  have  been 
advancing  construction  operations  at  the  ratf  of  .'?l)0O,OOO.(X)0  a 
month.  At  a  Aery  low  aiul  conser\atiAe  estimate  it  is  suggested 
that  the  building  in  the  United  States  in  the  present  year  Avill 
bo  no  less  than  oO  per  cent,  great ir  than  in  1021.  These  figur(>s 
mean,  if  they  possess  anything  of  meaning  at  all,  that  ther*^  will 
be  considerable  more  emi)lo\ ment  in  tlie  building  business  in 
1922  over  1921.  In  t!ie  larger  cities  of  the  country  in  particular, 
stin^ulated  activity  in  construction  lines  lias  been  obser\ed. 
Xew  York  has  more  than  .'$.')4,00(J,(XK)  v\orth  of  work  alread.A- 
under  vva.v.  (^Mitral  West  contractors,  it  is  reported,  ha\  o 
about  *24,7(X),(KK)  worth  of  projects  started  of  which  more  than 
four  and  oiu'-half  million  concern  industrv.  From  every  section 
of  the  country,  iu  fact,  has  come  news  of  the  projected  revival 
in  the  building  game.  It  is  interesting  to  ob.ser\'e  that  in  this 
arra.v  of  figures  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Avork  is  to  be  for 
residences.  The  apparent  need  for  more  homes,  added  to  a 
reduced  cost  in  construction  and  the  longing  for  self-owned 
houses,  has  increased  the  desire  of  citizens  to  get  building  under 
■way." 

That  there  was  (>()  ixr  cent,  more  actual  construction  going 
on  <luring  January  and  February  than  during  the  first  two  month-, 
of  1921,  and  that  "contemplated  Avork  is  double  that  of  a  A»ar 


ago,"'  art'  as.seriions  made  1>.\  ^Ir.  Arthur  K\ans  in  a  Chicago 
Tribune  article  ba.sed  on  a  suney  recently  made  by  the  Inited 
States  Department  of  Labor.  The  American  Contractor  (Chicago), 
which  tabulates  building-])ermit  statistics  every  month,  tells  us 
that  the  February  figures  'haAe  just  enough  edge  on  January's 
goodly  totals  to  justify  saying  there  is  d  gain."  Hut  "in  com- 
parison Avith  respective  totals  for  1921,  January  of  this  Acar 
showed  a  125  per  cent,  gain  Avhile  February  shoAvs  onlj'  a  oO 
per  cent,  gain,  this  being  due.  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  February 
of  last  year  shoAved  a  remarkal)le  ad\ance  o\  er  Januaiy."  Of 
all  our  large  cities,  Chicago  shoAws  the  largest  increase  in  building 
■])ermits  in  Feliruarv-,  Avhile  Xew  York  shows  a  very  slight  de- 
crease. This  authority  on  l)uilding  concludes  that  there  is  more 
to   be  reckoned   with   here   than   the   mere  numerical  shoAving: 

"The  figures  for  February  of  this  a  car  mean  much  because 
they  rest  upon  Avhat  is  almost  uni\'ersall.v  conceded  to  be  a 
period  of  upAvard  trend  in  all  business  activity  and  such  u])turu 
tiu-ans  building  and  then  more  l)uilding  throughout  the  United 
Stales.  At  present  the  demand  for  residential  building  and 
school  building  is  to  the  fore,  but  onci-  let  business  get  a  good 
start  and  there  Avill  be  demand  for  industrial  building  \n  addition 
to  continuance  of  ])rcsent  demands." 

Both  property  owners  and  renters  in  Ncav  York  and  other 
cities  haAe  been  gi'eatly  interested  in  recent  Xew  York  court 
decisions  fixing  a  landlord's  profit  at  8  per  cent,  on  a  fair  value 
of  the  property  iii  one  decision  aiul  at  10  i)er  cent,  in  another. 

Of  Avider  application  is  the  f>deral  Supreme  Court  decision 
tipholding  the  Xcav  York  State  rent  laws  of  1920,  as  vA^arranted 
hy  the  police  poAA'er  of  the  State  in  the  presence  of  a  housing 
shortage  constituting  "a  serious  menace  to  the  health,  morality 
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aucl  comfort  aud  even,  to  tho  peace  of  a  large  part  of  the  people 
of  the  State.'"  The  Brooklyn  Ecu/h  ohserxi's  that  the  trend 
toward  making  the  "police  ]iower"  more  elastic  began  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Since  then,  ""control  of  business,  control  of 
labor's  relations  with  emplo\-ers,  regulation  of  liours  of  work  by 
Avomen  and  children,  destruction  of  property  in  tenement  liouse 
A  allies,  a  dozen  other  interferences  wiili  wstcd  or  i)ersonal  rights 
have  been  sustained."  The  New  York  E-ening  World,  thinking 
more  of  persons  than  principles,  tells  tlu'  landlords  who  have  lost 
their  cases,  that  now  '"t]ie\  will  have  to  depend  upon  DiA'ine 
retribution  to  punish  unregeuerate  tenants  Avho  ha\e  been  un- 
Avilling  to  pay  all  the  profiteers  ha-Ae  demanded."  And  it 
questions  "Avhether  the  landlords  Avill  want  to  rush  their  case 
before  any  Higher  Tribunal." 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this  landlord-and-tenant 
matter.  Not  all  landlords  are  necessarily  satanic,  or  all  tenants 
necessarily  angelic.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  "gouging" 
and  ■■i)rofiteering"  landlords  that  space  may  well  be  giAcn  to 
a  protest  sent  to  the  New  York  Citj-  courts  liy  a  real  estate 
association  crA^ing  for  protection  from  the  bedcAilment  of  ten- 
ants.    To  quote  this  in  part  from  the  Xcav  York  TT'o/7(/; 

"'There  is  night  and  day  warfare  between  the  majority  of 
tenants  and  landlords,  and  tenants  are  the  aggressors.  Land- 
lords who  Ua'c  in  the  same  premises  as  their  tenants  are  orally 
insulted  by  night  and  day,  coming  and  going,  and  on  the  streets: 
Avomen  are  physically  assaulted  l)y  AAomen  tenants  and  by  female 
members  of  male  tenants'  families. 

"Tenants  are  continually  and  A'iciously  destroying  and  dirty- 
ing the  rooms  and  public  halls — ripping  oflf  Avail  paper,  cutting 
holes  in  the  plaster  with  km\-es  and  CAcn  hatchets,  poking  holes 
in  ceilings,  breaking  glass,  letting  Avater  OAcrfloAV,  injuring  the 
plumbing.  There  isn't  a  single  physical  destruction  deA'ilment 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceiAC  of  that  is  not  daily  occurring 
in  thousands  of  homes  in  Xcav  York  City.  For  what  ?  So  that 
tenants  may  go  to  the  Tenement  House  and  Health  Departments 
and  CA'en  to  the  Fire  Department  to  make  complaints  against 
decent  landlords  who  haAe  dared  to  ask  for  liAing  rents.  When 
A  iolations  are  filed  many  of  these  tenants  refuse  to  permit  access 
to  their  premises  to  haA'e  repairs  made  in  the  hope  that  the 
landlord  Avill  be  lieaAnly  fined  for  failure  to  comply  Avith  the 
orders.  Some  tenants  haAe  cAen  set  small  fires  in  the  premises 
and  then  put  the  blame  on  the  landlord." 

It  is  hard,  we  read  further,  for  the  landlord  to  get  justice: 

".Jurors  are  from  the  neighborhood;  the.A-  generally  supply 
the  tenants  A\'ith  commodities;  they  are  all  also  tenants  and  their 
decisions  are  not  giAen  from  the  eAidence.  but  'avc  tenants  must 
stick  together  and  it  will  be  oiu'  tux'u  next."  " 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  TEXTILE  WAR 

yAX  EXAMPLE  OF  LABOR'S  RESISTAXCE  to  wage 
>lA  deflation  is  seen  in  the  New  England  textile  strike. 
-*-  -^  HaAing  had  their  Avages  cut  22 J^  per  cent,  early  in  1921, 
the  mill  Avorkers  of  Rhode  Island  and  Xcav  Hampshire  in  par- 
ticular declared  last  .January  that  they  Avould  not  take  another 
20  per  cent,  cut  in  Avages  and  at  the  same  time  accept  an  increase 
in  the  working  hours  from  48  to  54  per  week.  The  cotton  man- 
ufacturers, on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  their  birsiness  Avill 
be  ruined,  mainly  by  Southern  competition,  unless  expenses 
can  be  decreased  and  production  increased  in  the  manner  stated. 
In  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  strike,  according  to  Rhode  Island's 
State  Labor  Commissioner,  the  Avorkers  of  that  State  alone 
suffered  a  total  loss  in  Avages  of  .$2,000,000;  production  loss 
throughout  Xew  England  is  i)ut  at  .'30,380,000  yards  cf  cloth. 
During  that  time  Federal  Department  of  Labor  mediators  and 
officials  of  the  Rhode  Island  Stat^  Board  of  Mediation  made 
eA-ery  effort  to  bring  the  Iavo  sides  together,  but  both  sides  held 
firm.  Union  leaders  declared  that  they  Avere  ready  to  order 
the  strikers  l)ack  to  work  at  once  if  the  mill  OAATiers  woidd  shoAv 
before  an  impartial  commission  that  thej'  were  unable  to  con- 
tiniie  the  old  wage  and  still  make  a  fair  profit,  but  that  ihey  would 
not  arbitrate  the  question  of  hours.  Then  the  deadlock  began, 
for  the  manufacturers  refused  to  submit  the  controA'ersy  to  open 
arbitration,  and  permit  an  examination  of  their  books  and  ])ro- 
duction  cost  records  because,  as  they  said,  they  conduct  a  "highly 
competitiA'e  business."  Which  led  the  Xcav  York  Times  to 
remai-k  that  "the  generally  bad  impression  made  by  the  mill 
owners  is  accentuated  by  their  refusal  to  accept  the  good  offices 
of  the  mediators." 

To  the  statement  by  the  mill  OAvners  that  they  "can  not  oper- 
ate the  mills  except  at  a  ruinous  loss  at  the  early  January  scale 
of  wages,"  the  Springfield  Republican  replies  that,  "unfortu- 
nately for  the  standing  of  this  statement,  there  seems  to  be  no 
disposition  of  the  manufacturers  to  proA'e  the  point."  In  other 
years,  notes  the  New  York  Globe,  "the  argument  in  faA-or  of  low 
wages  was  English  competition,  and  for  that  reason  tariffs  were 
sought."  In  the  present  instance,  Avrites  Wesley  W.  Stout, 
staff  correspondent  for  that  paper  "at  the  front,"  "the  ghost  of 
Southern  competition,  like  the  ghost  of  Antigonish,  does  not 
bear  close  examination,  for  the  Southern  scale  of  wages  was 
within  35  cents  per  week  of  Xew  England  wages  in  January." 
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In  the  Pa-vvtuxet  Valley  of  Rhode  Island,  -where  the  mills  have 
l)een  operated  for  nearlj-  a  century  >\dthout  union  labor,  the  wage- 
reduction  order  appears  to  haAe  been  a  boomerang,  for  these 
workers  have  now  flocked  into  the  imion.  As  we  read  in  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post: 

"Union  ranks  have  l^een  swelled  until  some  districts,  like  the 
Pawtuxet  Valley,  are  soUdly  organized.  Local  s\'nipathy  is 
pronounced.  JNIerehants  and  professional  men  lend  lielp  to 
needy  families. 

"According  to  mill  o^\^lers,  the  average  wage  has  lieen  §21.82 
a  week,  which  the  cut  would  reduce  to  $17.46.  But  these  figures 
admittedly  include  the  .salaries  of  well-paid  overseers,  master 
mechanics,  and  engineers.  T'nion  officers  place  the  average  mill 
wage  in  the  regioii  of  $18.71,  A\hich  the  reduction  Avould  make 
$14.97.  If  we  split  the  difference  and  say  that  the  a\-erag-j  is 
$16.2o  a  week,  we  have  a  jearly  income  of  $84.').  Does  any  one 
believe  that  a  family  can  li\'e  decentl\- — Ave  might  almost  s.i,\- 
that  it  can  live  a1  all — on  such  a  sum?" 

'"It  is  humanly  impo.ssible  to  live  on  such  a  wage,"  replies 
the  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader;  "the  employers  say  they  can 
not  afford  to  pay  more,  but  they  will  not  tell  what  their  profits 
were  during  the  Avar,  and  Avhat  they  have  been  since."  "Tlu' 
action  of  the  mill  owners  in  trying  to  lengthen  hours  Avlien  I  lie 
country  is  full  of  unemployed,  des^rAes  universal  condemna- 
tion," declares  this  paper.  "They  measure  lal)or  by  the  pound — • 
estimating  it  as  a  commodity  that  ma>'  be  cheap  one  day  and 
dearer  the  next,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Providence  Xcus.  As 
the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  .sees  the  ])rest-ul  situaticm,  "it  in\<)l\  es 
altogether  too  much  dogmatism  and  too  little  mutual  confidence; 
labor  should  be  treated  with  reason  and  candor,  rather  than  re- 
garded as  a  mere  commodity.  "  ■Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
whole  situation,  the  tendency  to  drag  the  workers  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  le^el  is  a  fact,"  avers  the  Socialist  Xew  York  Call. 
"Women  and  children,"  asserts  the  Xew  York  Globe,  "have  been 
uniA^ersally  compelled  to  work  in  the  cotton  factories  in  order 
that  the  family  might  be  supported,  ami  nothing  could  be  more 
destructive  to  the  familj'  system  in  America." 

Special  correspondents  of  both  The  Glohe.  and  The  Tinu.i 
tell  us  that  mill  workers  li\  e  in  "company  houses  that  would  not 
be  permitted  to  stand  by  the  New  York  Citj'  Board  of  Health." 
These  houses,  Ave  are  told,  are  rented  to  the  Avorker  at  a  verj' 
loAv  figur(\  but,  notes  The  Glohe  correspondent,  "mill  Avagrs  an» 
fixt  Avith  this  nominal  rent  in  mini."  Sanitarj'  conditions  are 
as  bad  as  they  could  possibh-  be,  say  these  correspondents  after 
a  survey  of  Rhode  Island  mill  districts.  IModel  cattle  barns 
built  by  the  former  owners  of  the  largest  mills  in  tlie  PaAvtuxet 
Valley  are  electric  lighted,  steam-heated,  and  sanitary,  Asrites 
The  Times  corresi)ondent,  Avhile  kerosene  is  still  l)urned  in  hun- 
dreds of  companj'  hou.ses.  As  to  "Southern  competition,"  The 
Globe  eon-espondent  reports  that  this  amounts  to  "Dr.  .lekyll 
of  I{ho<le  I.sland  ciwing  out  again.st  the  pernicious  ])racti.ses  of 
Mr.  Hyde  of  the  South,"  for,  lie  goes  on,  the  same  companies 
Avhich  OAvn  mills  in  the  Xcav  England  States  also  own  large  mill;; 
in  Georgia,  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Texas. 
MoreoA-er,  he  maintains: 

"For  two  of  i\w  years  betAve<>n  1017  and  1922,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  mills  made  profits  equal  to  tln'ir  total  capitalization  on 
a  forty-eight-hour  week.  The  great  Amoskeag  ^lills  at  ISIan- 
chester,  X'.  H.,  operating  Aoluntarily  on  a  forty-eight-hour  week, 
d( dared  a  slock  divid(-nd  of  ](X)  p<'r  cent." 

Th(>  null  owners,  mnerf heless,  maintain  that  they  must  reduce 
wages  and  inerea.se  Avorking  hours  in  order  to  meet  the  cheap 
labor  competition  of  Southern  mills.  They  point  out  that  tho 
])ubHc  is  demanding  lower  i)rices,  and  that  this  is  the  only  Avay  to 
meet  the  demand.  "The  Avage  reduction  Avas  not  put  into  effect 
until  months  after  it  Avas  necessary-,  and  until  the  aAerage  cotton- 
mill  in  X'ew  England  Avas  operating  at  a  loss,"  states  the  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Rhode  Island  Textile  Association,  "nor  Avas  the  re- 
duction made  until  after  the  most  rigid  economies  had  been 


effected  by  reducing  overhead  and  operating  expenses  '\\\  other 
Avays."  The  salaries  of  executiAes  have  been  generally  reduced, 
Ave  are  told,  and  every  available  means  taken  to  meet  the  prices 
of  Southern  mills.  But  a  Boston  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  gives  "the  consumers'  strike"  as  the  main 
reason  for  reducing  Avages;  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  bring  doA\Ti 
the  cost  of  mill  products  in  order  to  encoiu-age  buying.  In  fact, 
reports  The  Textile  Woi-ld  (NeAv  York),  "there  is  so  little  buj-ing 
that  it  is  rare  to-day  to  find  a  mill  in  the  North  operating  at  more 
than  tAA'o-thirds  of  normal  production,  and  the  situation  in  many 
Southern  mills  is  not   much  better."     Besides,   adds  the  X'ew 
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A    M.VSS    MEETINc;    OK    ]<llOUK    !SL.\NI)    S'I'RIKKRS. 

President  McMahoii  rif  the  rnitod  Toxtili-  Workers  addressing  strike:» 
in  front  of  the  Stale  Capitol  in  IVovidenre. 


lla\('n  Jonrmd-Cotirier,  "foi-cign  trade  has  slu-unk  of  late,  and 
customers  AN-ill  not  come  forAvard  until  prices  come  doAvn." 
As  NfW  England  cotton  niauiiractm'ers  in  NeAV  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  declare: 

"To  operate  an  industry  succt-ssfully  production  cost  miist  bo 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  in  the  markets  Avhere  its  output 
is  disposed  of.  Business  not  i)rofitab'l\-  done  can  not  be  con- 
1  iiuied  permanently-. 

"Two  factors — rates  of  wages  and  working  hours — interfere 
Avith  the  successful  i)roduclion  of  te.xtile  fabrics  iu  NeAV  England 
to-daA'. 

"Working  forty-<'ight  hours  a  w<'ek,  wiih  Avages  at  last  year's 
leA'el,  a  company  can  not  turn  out  goods  in  competition  Avith 
Sovitheni  mills. 

"The  factors  Avhich  make  Soulheru  competition  .so  kcH'U  are 
as  folloAvs: 

"Cheaper  and  easier  coal  irausp^jrlatioi. 

"Cheaper  and  more  regular  sui)i)ly  of  cotton. 

"Cheaper  labor. 

"  More  hours  of  labor. 

"  Less  stringent  industrial  laAvs. 

"  Lower  cost  of  living. 

■IjCss  biu'densome  ta.xation. 

"The  industry  in  Mas.sachusetts  is  especially  handicapped 
through  the  limitation  of  Avorking  hours  to  48  per  Aveek.  (-otton 
maiuifacturers  in  the  South  ai-e  free  to  operate  from  fifty-fouj- 
to  sixty  hours.  In  neighboring  States  the  Avorking  hours  are 
fifi\-four  or  more  a  Aveek.  As  to  reduced  living  costs,  according 
1()  the  figures  compiled  by  the  ISIas.sachu setts  Commission  on  the 
Xecessities  of  Life,  the  a\-erag(!  cost  of  li\'ing  now  is  about  .56 
p(r  cent.  aboA'e  the  pre-Avar  hvel  of  1913,  Avhereas  the  average 
v.\  s'^'  in  the  cotton-mills,  after  the  proposed  cut  is  made,  Avill  be 
ai)proximately  80  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1913." 
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A  NEW  KIISG  OX  PHARAOHS  THRONE 

AXEW  FREE  STATE— froe  from  outsiilo  so\-oreignty— 
came  into  existence  on  ]March  lo  when  Sultan  Ahmed 
Fiiad  Pasha  announced  fhe  independence  of  Egj-pt 
and  liimself  assumed  the  title  of  King.  This  last  action  was 
taken,  according  to  the  neAv  King's  proclamation,  "to  insm'e  the 
countrj-'s  dignity  and  its  international 
status."  Great  Britain,  howe\er,  retains 
control  of  the  lines  of  communication  in 
the  countrj'  and  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  her 
protective  attitude  toAvard  the  ncAv  king- 
dom, in  the  opinion  of  the  I*ro\idence 
Journal,  "does  not  impair  the  sovereignty 
of  EgA-pt  in  the  way  that  radical  leaders 
A\oidd  have  their  followers  and  the  world 
believe."  "A  new  monarchy  seems  to  be 
out  of  touch  with  the  march  of  world 
events,"  remarks  the  ProAndenee  Bulletin, 
"but  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  far  from 
being  prepared  for  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion." 

"The  real  credit  for  the  solution  of  the 
Eg>-ptian  situation  belongs  to  General 
Allenby,"  declares  the  Kew  York  Herald, 
"and  it  was,  in  great  measure,  a  personal 
triumph  for  him.  It  was  his  presentaticr 
of  the  ease  to  the  British  jMinistrj'  that 
eventually  led  to  the  settlement  as  it  now 
stands."  Due  to  his  intluence,  notes  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  "Egypt  now 
enters  the  family  of  independent  nations 
from  which  she  has  been  absent  since  the 
Tiu-kish  conquest  four  centuries  ago." 
Under  the  new  regime  it  will  be  self-goA-ern- 
ing  and  be  represented  abroad  by  its 
o\\n  envoys.  And,  adds  the  NeAV  York 
Tribune,  "Eg>-pt  is  to  be  ruled,  as  of  old, 
by  an  EgA-ptian  King."  Of  King  Fuad  the 
First  the  Xew  York  Herald  tells  us: 


"The  new  King  is  the  eighth  ruler  in  the 
dynasty  of  ISIohammed  Ali,  that  shrewd 
and  interesting  All)anian  who  became 
master  of  the  country  in  ISO.3  ])y  force  of  arms.  Fuad  is  the 
son  of  Ismail  I,  who  was  compelled  to  abdicate  by  pressure  from 
the  British  and  French  Governments  iu  1S79.  Abbas  Hihni. 
a  grandson  of  Ismail,  was  deposed  soon  after  the  Avorld  war 
l>egan.  Hussein  Kamil,  who  was  Fuad's  immediate  predecessor, 
died  in  1017.  Fuad  has  had  little  opportunity  to  prove  his  abil- 
ity as  a  i-uler.  He  has  shown,  tho,  an  inclination  to  surround 
himse'f  with  the  ablest  and  most  conservatiAe  men  of  the 
country." 

"But,"  observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "the  new  constitution 
of  Egypt,  which  is  to  follow  the  formal  abolition  of  the  protector- 
ate which  Great  Britain  estaljlished  iu  1914,  places  limits  upon 
the  exercise  of  kingly  prerogatives,"  and  the  Boston  Transcript 
claims  that  "the  Egj-ptians  receive  the  name  of  independence 
without  the  reality."  As  the  Springfield  Republican  sees  the 
case: 

"King  Fuad's  proclamation  corrects  the  .serious  error  made 
early  in  the  war  by  declaring  Egypt  a  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain.  That  step  was  unnecessary  because  the  de  facto  control 
already  exercised  by  the  British  was  ample.  It  was  AATong  be- 
cause repeated  assurances  had  been  gi\  en  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  its  occupation  was  only  temporary.  The  effects  of 
this  false  step  became  more  serious  as  the  war  went  on  and  the 
spu'it  of  nationalism  became  intt-nsitied,  in  Eg\"pt  as  elsewhere. 

"By  the  new  arrangement,  if  it  pacifies  the  Egyptian  Nation- 
alists, Great  Britain  will  have  as  much  authority  in  Egypt  as  it 
needs,  and  indeed  Avill  continue  to  exercise  a  veiled  protectorate 
there,  controlling  foreign  aHaii's,  keeping  other  countries  from 


EGYP'l   S   NEW   KING. 

Formerly    Sultan    Ahmetl    Fuad    Pasha, 

who  hopes  to  inau'Jturate  "an  era  ■which 

vill  restore  the  ^'ancleur"  of  t  hat  country. 


meddling,  nn  1  taking  whatever  measures  may  be  necessary  f<jr 
the  defense  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Egypt's  position  will  mcn-e 
closely  resemble  that  of  Cuba  than  that  of  Porto  Rico." 

The  Detroit  News,  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  tho 
New  York  Evening  Post  believe  that  the  unrest  in  India 
"doubtless  has  helped  along  the  cause  of  EgjiJt's  inde- 
pendence," as  The  News  phrases  it. 
"Still,"  maintains  this  paper,"  credit  is 
due  a  Govenmient  that  can  see  the  wisdi.v. 
of  liberal  and  enlightened  i)olicy."  We 
read  further 'in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  that — 

"England  established  a  policy  for  the 
intensive  development  of  Egj7)t  which 
Fuad  and  his  Government  can  not  do  better 
than  to  fulfil.  She  made  the  lazy  Avaters 
of  the  Nile  go  to  Avork  to  irrigate  the  land, 
and  gaA-e  employment  to  multitudes  in  the 
arable  area  created.  She  dcA'eloped  rail 
and  water  routes  of  transportation.  She 
instituted  courts  of  justice  and  installed 
schools  and  hospitals." 

The  CA^ents  Avhich  led  up  to  the  recent 
proclamation  of  independence  for  EgA-pt 
and  the  relations  betAveen  Britain  and 
EgApt  imder  the  new  arrangement  are 
sketched  by  Frederick  Cunliffe-Owen,  in 
a  New  York  Times  article: 

"Away  back  in  the  A'ears  foUoAving  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  in   1882,  an 
influential  movement  AA'as  brought  to  bear, 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  among  the 
haute  finance  of  foreign  capitals,  to  induce 
the  British  CroA\'n  to  proclaim  a  protector- 
ate OAer  EgA-pt.     IIoweAer,  when  the  ques- 
tion came  before  the  House  of  Commons 
as  to  whether  EgA-])t  should  be  eouA'erted 
into  a  British  protectorate  or  should  retain 
her  status  quo  autonomy  under  the  more  or 
less   nominal    suzerainty   of    the   Sublime 
Porte,  the  protectorate  project  AA-as  defeated. 
"When  the  Great  War  broke  out  and 
Turkey  sided  Avith  the  Kaiser  against  the 
Entente,  hoAveA-er,  Great  Britain  proclaimed 
a    protectorate,    as    a    war    measure,    and 
raised  the  late  Prince  Hussein,  the  cleAcrest  of  all  the  brothers 
of  Tewfik,  to  the  throne  at  Cairo  as  Sultan,  the  latter  being 
succeeded  at  his  death  by  his  j'ounger  brother,  Fuad. 

"Under  the  ^Ulenby  settlement,  England  leaves  Egj'pt  'free 
to  Avork  out  such  national  institutions  as  may  best  be  suited  to 
the  aspirations  of  her  people,'  and  will  reduce  English  interfer- 
ence and  the  employment  of  British  o'lieials  to  a  minimum. 
Egypt,  in  return  for  the  recognition  of  lier  independence,  agrees 
to  consider  Great  Britain  as  possessing  certain  special  rights  and 
interests  in  Egji^t,  beyond  question  hy  anj*  other  foreign  PoAA-er, 
"England  undertakes  the  defense  of  EgApt  against  all  foreign 
aggression  and  proclaims  to  the  Avorld  that  she  Avill  regard  as 
'an  unfriendly  act'  any  attempt  at  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
EgA-pt  by  another  poAver.  England  accepts  the  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  protection  of  all  foreign  interests  and  minorities  in 
Egypt,  She  reserA'es  her  right  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  security  of  the  hue  of  her  communications  in  EgA-pt  (that 
is  to  say,  through  the  Suez  T^anal),  between  t!ie  A'arious  portions 
of  her  Empire,  and,  aboA'e  all,  she  retains  absolute  and  complete 
control  and  possession  of  the  Sudan,  on  the  understanding  that 
as  long  as  the  agreement  lasts  she  Avill  ncA'er  liold  up  that  water 
supply  from  the  Upper  Nile  Avhich  is  so  indispensable  to  agricul- 
ture in  EgA-pt  proper,  as  distinct  from  the  Sudan, 

"It  AAill  naturally  be  asked  what  means  cf  pressure  Lord 
Allenby  will  retain  after  the  departure  of  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  in  the  CA-ent  of  the  Egyptian  GoA-ernment  failing  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  on  Avhich  it  has  been 
granted  nominal  independence.  It  is  this:  That  Great  Britain 
retains  alisolute  control  and  possession  of  the  Sudan,  and  there- 
fore a'so  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile,  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Egypt  proper  to  the  great  lakes  in  Central  Africa." 
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Ix  India  it's  propagandhi. — Dallas  News. 

The  British  lion  w-ill  have  to  watch  its  cubs. 
Post. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

Dirigible  disarmament  seems  to  be  automatic. — Dallas  Neiv. 


-Washington 


Bryan's  fight  on  Dan^-inism  is  Elocution  vs.  Evolution. — 

Asheville   Times. 

No  blue-.sk>'  law  deters  the  financial,  aviator. — Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

J.\PAXE.sE  prohibitionists  are  trjang  to  take  the  nip  out  of 
Nippon. —  Washington  Post. 

New  king  of  Egypt  will  never  lose  his  respect  for  the  English 
sovereign. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

While  the  textile  strike  is  on  a  good  many  more  than  10  mills 
won't  make  a  cent. — Boston  Globe. 

The  rising  generation  in  Great  Britain's  colonial  possessions 
Is  the  uprising  generation. — Asheville  Times. 

Turks  alarmed  by  spread  of  feminism. — News  headline. 
Plainly  a  ease  of  a  harem-sear-'em. — Xorfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Imit.\te  the  rich  man  as  he  was  before  he  became  rich,  and 
then  you  may  venture  to  imitate  him  as  he  now  is. — Wichita 
Eagle. 

After  looking  at  this  bonus  question,  we  ean't  figure  out 
whether  it's  the  soldier  or  the  ta.xpayer  that's  the  hero. — Manila 
B  ulletin. 

We  trust  that  the  demand  for  Middle  Western  com  does  not 
come  from  the  same  source  as  the  demand  for  California  raisins. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

A  CoxGREssM.\x'  wants  to  give  the  islands  independence  in 
a  year.  The  joker  seems  to  be  that  he  forgot  to  mention  which 
year. — Manila  Bulletin. 

NoTWiTHSTAXDixG  a  woman's  fondness  for  bargains,  nothing 
makes  her  madder  than  the  suggestion  that  she  is  wearing  one 
of  them. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

And  another  reason  for  a  woman's  mind  being  cleaner  than 
a  man's,  the  Great  Bend,  Kas.,   Tribune  suggests,  is  that  she 
changes  it    oftenor.  —  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

Charles,  formerly  of  Aus- 
tria, has  asked  his  late  subjects 
for  bread  and  they've  given 
him  2,000,000  kronen. — New 
York  Tribune. 

Secretarv  of  Labor  Davis 
suggests  to  parents  that  they 
make  their  boys  work.  But  he 
doesn't  suggest  how. — New 
York  Tribune. 

It  is  ominous  news  for  gaso- 
line users  that  Henry  Ford  is 
just  discovered  to  be  richer 
than  Rockefeller. — The  Chris- 
tian Statesman. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  get- 
ting the  coal  miners  and 
operators  together.  Our  coal 
bills  are  high  enough  now. — 
Cdlumbiu  Record. 

Why  didn't  Mr.  Harding 
transfer  Secretary  Davis  to 
the  Post-ofiice  Department  and 
make  ]Mr.  Work  Secretary  of 
Labor? — New    York   Tribune. 

Lenine  and  Trotzky  con- 
tinue to  say  bitter  things  about 
America.  Somebody  ought  to 
tell  them  it's  impolite  to  talk 
with  your  mouth  fuU. — New 
York  Tribune. 
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The  President  insists  that  Congress  take  its  own  bull  by  the 
horns. — Dallas  News. 

If  the  Irish  had  any  more  freedom,  we  doubt  if  they  could 
survive. — Columbia  Record. 

Caxada  has  coal  enough  for  35,000  years,  but  seldom  enough 
for  one  year. — Toronto  Globe. 

The  cup  that  cheers  now  not  infrequently  cheers  the  heirs.j— 
Philadelphia   North   American. 

Apparently  the  people  are  the  only  faction  that  opposes 
the  coal  strike. — Asheville  Times. 

The  sa^-ings  of  a  salaried  man's  lifetime  are  but  a  drop  in  the 

bucket-shop. — New   York  Tribune. 

The  .  allies  are  constrained  to  regard  the  German  denial  of 
abihty  to  pay  up  as  all  boche. — New  York  Tribune. 

Brady  says  there  are  few  mo\4e  people  in  jail.  But  why 
knock  our  American  system  of  jurisprudence? — Mansfield  .Veic-i. 

The  reformers  waste  their  energies  trying  to  purify  the  horse 
races;  it's  the  human  races  that  need  purifying. — Columbia 
Record. 

The  trouble  \^•ith  most  of  us  is  that  our  necessities  are  too 
lu.vurious  and  our  lu.xuries  too  necessary. — Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

A  suarRBAN  dairy  boasts  that  its  milking  is  done  by  machinery, 
Presume  the  machinery  has  a  handle  that  goes  up  and  down. — 

Ph  ila del ph ia  Inqu irer. 

A  New  York  schoolboy,  who  has  married  liis  4.5-year-old 
teacher,  says  he  will  complete  his  education.  He  will! — Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

When  it  comes  to  increased  taxation  this  i)roposed  tax  on  wine 
and  l)eer  is  about  the  only  tax  we  can  think  of  that  will  put  the 
country  in  good  spirits. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Again  we  confess  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand 
the  Irish;  they  seem  to  kill  each  other  as  joyously  as  the3-  used 

to  kill  the  British  constabulary. 
— Columbia  Record. 

Our  foreign  relations  are 
too  much  disposed  to  treat  our 
ten  billion  dollars  loan  to  them 
as  a  family  matter — Columbia 
Record. 

A  paper  claims  that  usually 
dark-haired  women  marry  first. 
We  should  say  that  it  was  the 
light-headed  ones. — Washing- 
ton Herald. 

The  lawless  element  that  goes 
in  for  banditry  in  preference  to 
bootlegging  has  the  advantage 
of  the  latter  in  that  it  is  not 
l)otliered  so  much  by  the  police. 
— Ph iladelph  ia   Lnquirer. 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
CoucH  may  be  correct  in  a.s- 
serting  that  prohibition  will 
never  give  America  a  great 
literature,  but  it  does  give  the 
newsi)ap(rs  some  grand  first- 
page  stories. — Neiv  York  Trib- 
une. 

It  will  be  joj-ful  news  to 
British  residents  in  Egj'pt  that 
hereafter  the  Egyptians  will  be 
free  to  take  an  occasional  pot- 
shot at  one  another  instead  of 
as  heretofore  confining  their 
attention  strictly  to  Britons. — 
Toronto  Globe. 


THAT   HAUNTED   HOUSE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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THE  GREAT  DEBT  AND  REPARATIONS  "MERGER 
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A  MEHICA  IS  POWERLESS  to  deny  the  "vital  inter- 
/%  dependence  of  debts  and  reparations"  for  it  is  a  reality 
X  A.  that  sooner  or  later  must  be  recognized,  says  the  London 
Dnd\i  Chronicle,  kaovra.  as  Lloyd  George's  newspaper,  in  its 
editorial  comment  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Allied  Finance 
Ministers  \a  Paris.  Their  jirogram  in  effect,  "we  read  further, 
"amounts  to  a  contingent  can- 
cellation of  inter-Allied  debts 
and  of  the  Allied  debt  of 
America,  ■with  corresponding 
alleviation  of  the  burden  im- 
posed upon  Germany."  The 
Dailtj  Chronicle  recalls  that  in 
the  recent  funding  bill  passed 
by  Congress,  America  e.vplicitly 
refused  to  accept  German 
bonds  in  place  of  Allied  pay- 
ments, and  it  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  fact  that  inspires 
it  to  say  frankly  to  the  United 
States  that  it  must  open  its 
ejes  and  see  how  Allied  debt 
and  Gennan  reparations  are 
joined  together.  A  similar  re- 
mark appears  in  the  Tok\-o 
Yorochu,  which  says  that  "if 
America  remains  aloof  from 
the  Conference  of  Genoa,  its 
convocation  will  be  meaning- 
less, for  German  reparations 
and  America's  credit  to  Europe 
are  inseparably  associated." 
According  to  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle's Diplomatic  Correspon- 
dent, the  British  Government's 
plan  for  the  restoration  of 
the  world's  economic  balance 
i::-  this: 


"Wipe  out  all  debts,  and 
credit  the  amount  so  wiped 
out   to  the  account  of  German 

reparations.  But  necessarily  the  proposal  is  contingent.  Sup- 
pose America  does  not  agree,  then  this  country,  which  is  ready 
to  limit  its  reparations  claim  upon  Germany  to  the  amount 
of  our  debt  to  America,  will  look  to  Germany  to  make  good 
the  amount.  Should  Germany  fail  to  make  good,  then  we  shall 
have  to  look  to  our  AUies  to  pay  the  obligations  which  othenAnse 
we  are  prepared  to  forget. 

"So  with  France.  The  amount  of  her  debt  to  us  and  to  Amer- 
ica she  will  be  asked  to  obliterate  from  the  German  reparations, 
but  should  America  insist  on  payment  or  should  Germany-  fail 
to  pay  uj)  on  the  reparations  that  have  been  thus  reduced,  tlic' 
obligations  that  have  been  suspended  would  automatically 
come  into  force. 

"To  put  the  matter  arithmetically:  (1)  Germany  owes  the 
Allies  in  reparations  £6,600,000,000  or,  deducting  what  she 
already  has  paid  up  to  January  1,  £5,500,000.000.  (2)  The  total 
debt  owed  by  the  Allies  to  one  another  and  by  the  Allies  to  the 
United  States  amounts  to  £3,250,000,000.  By  canceling  this 
total  debt  and  reducing  Germany's  reparations  debt  to  an  equal 
amount  Germany  would  have  to  pay  only  £2,250,000,000,  an 
easily  manageable  amount  which  would  justify  the  floating  of 
an  international  loan  on  the  British  and  American  market. 

"We  would  be  willing,  for  such  a  result,  to  forego  our  claims 


A   GERMAN  TAUNT. 
U.    S.    AND    CoMPAN*Y — "Thc  wretch  is   drowning    out    of   sheer 
malice,  simply  because  he  doesn  t  want  to  pay  up!" 

— JiKjend  (>runich\ 


upon  the  Allies  which  amount  roughly  to  £1,000,000,000,  but 
will  America  be  equally  willing'?  The  debt  owing  to  Ainerica 
by  the  Allies  is  twice  as  great  as  that  o^^^ng  to  us.  ^^^liIe  there 
is  very  little  likelihood  of  America  collecting  any  of  this  from  the 
other  Allies,  there  is  something  more  than  an  off  chance  of  her 
at  least  insisting  upon  the  collection  of  the  British  share  of  that 
debt,  for  Britain  could  with  a  squeeze  be  made  to  pay.     In  tluit 

case  the  contingency  spok^>u 
of  aliOA'C  would  happen  and 
the  amount  of  German  repara- 
tions be  con'espondingly  in- 
creased. 

"In  any  event,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  Great  Britain 
insists  as  a  condition  of  her 
agreement  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  Rhineland  shall  be  car- 
ried out  at  the  times  determined 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty." 

According  to  the  London 
correspondent  of  a  New  York 
newspaper,  British  Treasun- 
ofSeials  admit  that  the  success 
of  the  plan  "depends  largely 
upon  American  participation," 
but  consider,  we  are  told,  that 
it  is  the  first  economically 
sound  plan  proposed  for  the 
settlement  of  the  interrelated 
questions  of  German  repara- 
tions and  Allied  Avar  debts  in- 
volving the  economic  reviAal 
of  Europe.  This  opinion,  says 
the  AATiter,  will  certainly  be 
voiced  by  all  the  Allies  if  the 
plan  is  agreed  upon  by  them, 
and  "America  will  then  be 
placed  in  an  embarrassing 
position,"  for,  "if  she  refuses 
to  agree,  she  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  face  a  storm  of  united 
criticism  both  from  the  con- 
servative and  liberal  forces 
throughout  Europe."  This 
correspondent  tells  us  further  that  the  British  Government  plan 
omits  all  consideration  of  the  Russian  war  debts,  and  he  adds 
that  "if  America  demands  payment  either  of  interest  or  part 
of  the  principal  from  its  Allied  debtors,  then  the  Allies  will 
add  any  such  amounts  to  the  balance  of  45,000,000,000  gold 
marks  Avhich  Germany  must  pay." 

Germany's  promptitude  in  making  her  default  in  the  repara- 
tions paAnnents  gives  the  Allies  a  fine  chance  to  take  a  step  that 
is  A-ital  to  the  economic  restoration  of  Europe,  says  the  Auckland 
Weekly  Xeus,  A\-hich  urges  first  of  all  that  the  Allies  form  a  united 
peace  front  as  they  once  formed  a  war  front.     Then — 

"They  must  insist  on  Germany  putting  her  finances  on  a 
rational  basis.  Germany  is  not  attempting  to  pay  her  debts. 
She  is  not  even  attempting  to  live  within  her  means.  State 
serA-ices  are  being  run  at  a  heaA-j-  loss,  subsidies  are  paid  with  a 
lavish  baud,  deficits  appear  regularly  in  the  Budget,  and  little 
attempt  is  being  made  to  collect  the  taxation  Avhich  has  been 
nominally  imposed.  The  German  taxpayer  is  escaping  lightly  by 
comparison  Avith  the  British  and  French  taxpayers,  and  all  tlie 
time  a  fictitious  prosperity  is  maintained  by  tlie  issue  of  paper 
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money.  It  will  be  a  kindness  to  Germany,  as  well  as  to  Europe, 
to  stop  practises  Avhich.  can  only  end  in  bankruptcy,  and  this  will 
be  the  first  and  obvious  duty  of  the  Allies.  As  the  immediate 
effect  of  cheeking  inflation  will  be  a  depression,  the  more  severe 
because  of  the  long  period  of  fictitious  prosperity,  it  may  be 
diplomatic  to  make  Germany  some  concession,  either  in  the  time 
or  the  method  of  payment,  but  any  concession  must  depend 
strictly  iipon  German3-'s  willingness  to  increase  taxation  and  to 
live  within  her  income.  The  Allies  could  do  Germany  no  worse 
service  than  to  accept  her  plea  of  poverty,  and  tho  the  reforms 
which  must  be  enforced  will  cause  temporary  hardship  they  Mill 
at  least  put  Germany  on  the  road  to  recovery." 

This  New  Zealand  suggestion  hardly  reached  American  ej'es 
before  they  read  in  Paris  dispatches  that  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission in  arranging  German  reparations  payments  for  1922 
purposed  to  demand  that  the  German  Govermnent  stop  its  money 
printing-presses  and  take  steps  to  reduce  its  inflated  currency'. 
This  condition  the  Allies  propose  in  return  for  reducing  German 
payments  this  year,  and  one  Paris  correspondent  writes: 

"Under  the  plan  of  payments  Germany  accepted  last  May, 
2,000,000,000  gold  marks  in  cash  are  due  this  year.  But  the 
Allies  A\-ill  fix  the  total  at  720.000,000  gold  marks  cash  and  call 
on  Germany  to  pay  in  kind  this  year's  goods  to  the  value  of 
1.4.")0,O00,0do  gold  marks.  The  other  side  of  the  bargain  is  that 
CJermany,  as,  indeed,  the  Treatj'  of  Versailles  stipulates,  put 
into  effect  interior  reforms  and  give  the  Allied  committee  guaran- 
ties and  the  right  to  supervise  their  execution. 

■'In  addition  to  the  control  of  fiduciary  circiilation,  the  condi- 
tions to  be  laid  on  Germany  are  understood  to  be:  Autonomy  of 
the  Reiehsbank;  budgetary  equilibrium  l)y  means  of  an  interior 
loan  of  1,000,000,000  gold  marks;  cessation  of  keeping  out  of 
Germany  capital  and  receipts  from  exports  belonging  to  Germans 
and  measures  to  get  back  into  Germany  assets  held  abroad  in 
this  Avay;  publication  of  financial  and  commercial  statistics  in 
the  same  honest  fashion  as  prevailed  in  Germany  before  the   war. 

•■In  addition  to  the  720.000,000  gold  marks,  217,000,000  of 
which  have  been  paid,  and  1 ,4.")0,0(X).000  gold  marks  in  kind 
the  Allies  will  call  on  CJermany  to  pay  in  goods  the  cqui\alent 
of  220.000,000  gold  marks  for  the  cost  of  the  armies  of  occupation 
of  England,  France  and  Belgium." 

We  read  further  that  the  French  assert  French  paper  circula- 
tion has  been  reduced  se\eral  billions  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  whereas  in  that  time  German  paper  money  circulation 
has  about  doubled.     It  is  pointed  out  also  that — 

"The  cash  to  be  handed  over  by  Germany  this  year  goes  to 
Belgium  on  account  of  her  priority.  Of  payments  in  kind 
which  will  be  made  under  the  terms  of  the  Wiesbaden  and 
similar  arrangements,  France  will  get  65  per  cent.,  all  of  which 
it  is  planned  to  devote  to  reconstruction  Avork. 


^M^,M-('^iiM^^-^-^-^---'^  '^ 


Hans; 
John: 


A  STRAIGHT  TIP. 

"Guess  wliat  I'm  playing?" 
"The  Fool!" 

— Sundatj  Chronicle  (Manchester V 


"It  is  generally  believed  Chancellor  Wirth  wUl  accept  the 
conditions  the  Reparations  Commission  ^^"111  lay  down.  IJoth 
the  amounts  and  conditions  of  the  Reparations  Commission  have 
been  subjects  of  much  prior  and  unofficial  negotiations." 

A  sharp  Avarning  against  Germany's  "whining  beggar  policy" 
is  issued  by  the  Toulouse  Depeche,  Avhich  says  that  Germany 
has  been  trj'ing  to  wheedle  France  to  go  to  Genoa  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  problem  of  reparations  and  of  treaties,  and  that 
she  has  "her  tear-sacs  in  perfect  working  order,"  and  it  adds: 

"Germany  has  been  encouraged  by  that  international  finance 
system,  Avhich  ruins  states,  and  which,  having  bought  the  mark 
at  a  low  figure,  now  has  only  one  idea,  Avhich  is  to  make  (he 
mark  rise  by  improA-ing  Germany's  situation,  eA'en  if  France 
should  perish  in  the  operation.  This  international  finance 
organization,  which  Stinnes  and  the  other  bandits  maneuver,  is 
much  in  evidence  in  America  and  in  England.  Its  work  is  dan- 
gerous, and  Ave  should  be  fools  not  to  oppose  it." 

A  German  official  Aiew  of  America's  position  with  regard 
to  Europe  is  exprest  in  an  interAiew  giA^en  to  an  American  corres- 
pondent at  Berlin  by  Dr.  Otto  Wiedfeldt,  newly  appointed  Ger- 
man Ambassador  toAVashington,  in  Avhich  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 


I  Avas 


A   KITCHEX  CABINET. 
John  Bull:  "No!     Don't  kill  it,   Marianne.      Lef.s  fatten  it,  and  gather  the 

—De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


eggs  as  we  may. 


opposed  to  Germany's  acceptance  of  the  Ver-saiilcs 
Treaty  and  also  the  London  ultimatum.  Once 
accepted,  however,  I  saw  that  the  only  course  was 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  impo.sed  upon  us  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability.  But  our  honest  attempts  at 
fulfilment  shoAved  tlu'ir  impossibility.  For  this  rea.son 
I  supp(jrted  Chancellor  Wirth  in  the  recent  crisis 
pro\'oked  by  an  attempt  to  remoA'e  him  because 
of  his  supposed  acceptance  of  all  the  Entente  de- 
mands. There  may  have  been  doubts  as  to  the 
Avisdom  of  his  course  Avhen  he  originally  entered 
upon  it,  but  there  is  no  turning  l)ack  now.  For 
Germany  to-day  the  only  possible  policy  is  the 
Wirth  policy  of  fulfilment.  .  .  . 

"America  first  interested  herself  in  European 
affairs  of  her  own  volition  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  she  can  keep  out  of  them  pernumently.  Amer- 
ican assistance  can  be  direct  and  indirect.  The 
United  States  can  suggest  remedies  to  the  Allies  that 
Avould  certainly  be  rejected  if  they  came  from  any 
other  source,  since  they  Avould  be  regarded  as 
prejudiced. 

"America  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  matter  of 
reparations,  in  which  she  Avill  have  to  express  herself 
soon(>r  or  later  in  concrete  form.  My  own  position 
is  that  Germany  would  be  more  than  delighted  to  lay 
the  entire  debt  of  132  billion  gold  marks  on  the  table 
to-day.  The  result  Avould  be  disastrous  to  the  Allies, 
and  I  think  it  Avill  be  just  as  disastrous  if  the  debt  is 
paid  in  the  prescribed  instalments." 
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HUNGARY  AT  THE  DANGER  POINT 


R 


tliem. 


|i:XEWED  FAILURE  of  Karl  of  Hapsburg's  attempts  to 
mount  the  thi'one  of  Hungary  has  provided  amusement 
to  an  oTdooking  Avorld,  but  the  situation  resultant  from 
we  are  told,  deserves  far  closer  attention  than  it  has 
^eeei^•ed.  Numerous  Hungarian  newspapers 
assert  that  under  Admiral  llortlu'  tlie 
country  has  "agonized  through  one  con- 
tinuous White  Terror.  Avliich  is  now  at  its 
■worst."'  Imprisonment  and  assassination, 
it  is  asserted,  are  the  tAvin  forces  of  the 
jNIilitary  Detachments  operating  with  Ixis 
connivance  in  defiance  of  the  police  and 
all  other  putative  forces  of  restraint  in  the 
GoAcrnment.  Meanwhile,  some  WTiters 
outside  this  "'little  hell  of  Hungar3'"  urge 
the  necessity  that  the  Allied  Powers  do  not 
overlook  the  ])ossible  serious  effects  con- 
ditions there  may  have  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Central  Europe.  We  are  reminded 
La-  a  contriliutor  to  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view (London)  that  the  Regent,  Admiral 
Horthy.  established  the  present  Government 
in  1919  on  the  ruins  of  Communist  misrule, 
and  to  understand  the  de\clopment  to  the 
present  status,  this  informant  points  out 
that— 

"Throughout    the    vast    area    that    lies 
between  the  German  Republic,  Red  Russia, 
and  the  last  fragment  of  European  Tiu'key, 
there  has  been  a  coUap^  of  autocracy  and 
aristocratic  jiriAilege,  the  advent  to  power 
of  hitherto  sulimerged  classes  and  national- 
ities,   the   adoption   of   far-reaching   demo- 
cratic reforms,   such   as  parliamentary  and 
nuinicipal  universal  suffrage   (sometimes  for 
l)oth  se.xesi,  j)roi)ortional  representation,  a 
radical   revision    of    the   whole  educational 
and   ecclesiastical   system,   and,   aboA-e  all, 
the  transfer  of  land   to  the  peasantry  on  a 
A'ast  scah'.   (^f  the  eleven  states 
aifected,  one  alone,   Hungary, 
is  in  frank  oppositioti  to   this 
liistoric  process,  and  is  clinging 
desperately  to  the  social   and 
political   standards  Avhich  th<' 
A\ar    has    undermined.     After 
an  initial  period  of  democratic 
ivform  comparable  to  the  ReA- 
olution     of     1848     [Karolyi's 
People's     Republic,     Oct.    31. 
191S— March,    1919].    it    soon 
passed,    under    external   influ- 
ences,    to    an    extreme    com- 
munist exi^eriment  (Bela  Kun's 
SoA-iet   Republic.  ]March — Au- 
gust. 1919].  AA"hose  ignominious 
collapse    was    followed    by    a 
scarcely  less  Airulent   form  of 
reaction.     Power  passed  back 
into    the    hands    of    the  Aery 
class  which  by  its  restrictions 
upon    the    parliamentary   and 
county  franchise  had  kept  the 
peasantry  and  town  proletariat 
um-epresented, andAAhose  Mag- 
yarizing    tendencies,     coupled 
with  a  semifeudal  land  tenure 
and  aggressiAe  agrarian  tariffs, 
had  kept  all  the  non-Magyar 
nationalities  in  a  ferment,  and 
enAenomed  the  Southern  SlaA- 
questionto  such  a  point  as  cA'en- 
tually  to  produce  Avar  between 
Austria-Hungary  aad  Serbia." 


Charles's  failure,  says  this  Avriter,  was  due  to  defects  of  cluir- 
acter.  tactical  blunders,  and  misconception  of  the  foreign 
situation,  but  also  to  "a  A'cry  lionorable  refusal  to  jjcrmit 
bloodshed,  to  A'ery  definite  treachery,  and  to  the  apathy  of  the 
masses."  The  man  in  the  street  Avould  have  Avelcomed  Charles 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Horthy  regime,  Ave  are  told,  but  "not  for 
loAe  of  the  Hapsl)urgs  or  the  dynastic 
idea."  The  true-blue  ^Magyar  peasant  ii 
anti-dynastic  and  republican,  according  to 
this  informant.  Avho  tells  us  furtb'-r  that 
"only  the  pri\ileged  classes  are  Legitimist, 
because  to-day  the  Legitimist  principle  is 
identified    Avith   the    idea  of    territorial   i.i- 
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Admiral  Nicholas  A"on  Horthy,  wlio 
ou  the  ruins  of  Communist  misrule 
cstalili<heil  the  Hungarian  "kingless 
kinsdom"  in  1910,  of  -wlilrh  ho  is  the 
supreme  authorit.v.  supported  cluefly, 
it  is  said,  by  a  million  and  a  half 
AVhile  Terrorists  kno^vn  as  the 
"Awakening  Magyars." 


tegntj' 


We  read  then: 


A  PRACTICAL  INA'EXTION. 
Karl  has  invented  a  motor  throne  that  moAes  backward  and  forward. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


"Hungary  has  reached  a  deadlock,  from 
which  Legitimacy  aiid  Irredentism  can  not 
saA-e  her.  Horthy  a\  as  ahvays  hated  by  tlie 
middle  class  and  the  proletariat:  to-day  ho  ' 
has  lost  the  respect  and  confidence  of  t'lo 
Legitimists.  But,  apart  from  individual 
outbursts,  they  deliberately  refrain  from 
criticism,  knoAving  that  he  is  the  last  dam 
and  might  bring  doAvn  much  else  in  his  fall. 
For  the  moment  they  must  bear  with  him 
and  Avith  the  sinister  figun^s  that  lurk  in  the 
background;  and  Count  Bethlen,  the  cori- 
A'inced  mouthpiece  of  feudal  reaction,  has  no 
course  saAc  to  rally  his  forces  in  an  effort 
to  stem  back  the  floodtide.  His  new  j)ro- 
gram  is  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Magnates,  the  restriction  of  the  parliamen- 
tary franchise,  and  a  rcA'ision  of  the  county 
administratiAe  system,  such  as  Avill  still 
furtlior  entrench  the  decaying  'Gentry'  con- 
trol and  render  radical  land  reform  more 
diflrtcult.  All  this  appears  perfectly  logical, 
if  Ave  remember  that  at  present  the  inner- 
most political  ring  consists  of  the  three 
families  of  Bethlen,  Banffy,  and  Teleki,  Avho 
were  intimately  associated  Avith  the  late 
Count  Tisza  in  his  opposition  to  franchise 
reform  and  to  equal  rights  for  the  working 
class  and  the  non-Magj-ars,  and  who  be- 
tAvecn  them  OAvn  about  400,000  acres  of 
land  in  Transyhania  (now 
about  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Roumanian  peasantrA')." 

Meaiiwhile  the  White  Terror 
in  Himgary  goes  on  undimin- 
ished, according  to  Budapest 
ncAvspapers,  and  they  tell  us 
that  it  is  conducted  chiefly  by 
the  organization  known  as 
"AAvakening  ]Magj-ars"  Avhich 
boasts  a  membership  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
is  said  to  be  "  practicallj^  in 
control 'of  all  goA-ernment  and 
political  maehineiy  in  the 
country."  This  society,  Ave 
are  told,  is  made  up  of  "the 
lowest  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, led  by  some  militarA'^ 
officers  a'nd  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  use  these  people  as 
their  tools  in  terrorizing  all 
opposition."  Their  platform  is 
said  to  be  the  "suppression 
of  all  Liberal  opinion  and  the 
exclusion  of  Jews  from  public 
and  bu.siness  life."  A  Biula- 
pest  Liberal  newspaper,  Peati 
Naplo,    quotes    a    Hungarian 
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PERIL  OF  THE   PEXX V-DREADFUL  FILM. 

It  puts  ideas  into  small  Ixiys'  heads. 

— Evening  Xews  (LondonV 


THE   END   OF    .\    PERFECT    l).\^  . 

"When  Charlie  coiuf-i  ui.ircliiufr  honip. 

— Ercning  Xiics  (LondotiK 


BRITISH  CARTOOX   FFX  AVITII  THK   HAPsRURCI   MAX   WHO  AN'OILD  BE    KIXC. 


Rcprosontative  as  asserting:  that  "self-styled  ^Militan-  Detadi- 
ments"  are  "daily  arresting:  people  and  torturing  them,  in  many 
cases  merely  to  extort  money"  and  it  adds  that  "these  are  the 
authorities  who  fill  the  internment  camp  of  Zalaegerszeg  with 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  where  the>-  are  being  murdered 
by  the  soldierj^  on  the  least  pretext."  The  Budapest  Az  Est 
gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  interned  who  were  murdered, 
and  a  Vienna  Hungarian  daily,  Becsi  Magyar  Ujsag,  relates  that : 

"Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  body  being  fished  out  of  the 
Danube  at  Budapest,  and  in  every  ca.se  the  body  shows  wounds 
by  shooting  or  other  means,  while  the  hands  usually  are  found 
tied  with  thick  rope  behind  the  back  of  the  \-ictim.  Other 
bodies  ha\'e  been  found  with  heavy  stones  tied  to  the  neck,  and 
it  required  the  strong  winter  euiTent  to  cast  the  bodies  ashore." 

This  newspaper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  usual  method  of  the 
Detachments  is  to  appear  at  the  \'ictim's  house  at  night,  kidnap 
him,  and  after  murdering  him,  throw  the  body  into  the  Danube. 
Altho  no  newspaper  in  Hungary  can  be  found  to  defend  the 
White  Terrorists  in  their  murder  enterprises,  some  Budapest 
correspondents  report  that  there  are  journals  which  "do  not 
defend,  tho  silently  approving  the  baiting  and  murder  of 
Jews  perpetrated  by  the  Detachments  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  police  and  the  government."  But  the  Budapest  Nemzeti 
Ujsag  observes: 

"Those  newspapers  which  spread  the  tales  of  occasional 
excesses  by  irresponsible  persons  are  doing  ill  ser\'ice  to  Hungar\', 
for  they  will  bring  about  a  still  more  displeased  attitude  toward 
us  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  and  they  are  increasing  our 
enemies  instead  of  trj'ing  to  adtl  to  our  \'ery  few  friends  abroad." 

The  Vienna  Jopo  says: 

"It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  the  police  nor  the  gendarmerie 
has  any  hand  in  the  murders.  They  are  committed  by  the 
Military  Detachments  alone;  nor  are  the  police  or  gendarmerie 
in  a  position  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice,  for  their  j)r()- 
teetor  is  the  Regent  himself,  and  any  goxernment  bureau  would 
risk  its  existence  if  it  dared  to  interfere  with  the  practises  of 
these  criminals.  The  police  and  even  the  members  of  parliament 
are  living  under  the  dread  of  tliese  Detaclirjients,  and  as  tJiey 
are  Hortliy's  .sole  military  sui)i)ort,  he  will  not  tolerate  that 
they  be  molested.  If  a  murdec  is  discovered  that  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Detachments,  the  police  do  not  even  start  an 
investigation.     It  is  useless.     They  know  who  the  murderers 


are.  and  could  ])oint  them  out   without  in\-estigation,  but  they 
dare  not  for  fear  of  the  Regent's  Avrath." 


FRANCE  AND  FEMINISM 

THERE  IS  XO  SUCH  THING  as  feminism  in  France, 
WTites  the  French  correspondent  of  the  London  Satunhu/ 
Renew,  who  tells  us  further  that  tho  sooner  or  later 
French  women  will  be  allowed  to  vote,  "this  apparently  tre- 
mendous step  forward  will  not  be  a  feminist  victory."  Women 
are  nowhere  in  France  rivals  of  men,  except  in  positions  which 
tile  men  themselves  are  gi-adually  deserting,  and  among  these 
the  writer  mentions  educational  posts.  The  remark  frequent 
in  America,  "^leet  men  on  their  own  ground" — woulil  not  be 
"even  funny"  in  France,  according  to  this  informant,  who 
proceeds : 

"Alcoholism,  thanks  to  wine,  hardly  exists,  either.  Finally, 
no  scarcity  of  women  gives  the  woman  an  idea  that  she  is  a  unique 
I)rize  and  has  a  right  to  dictate  her  own  terms.  French  women 
do  not  like  being  old  maids;  many  of  them  in  religious  families 
gladly  join  con^■ents,  but  all  the  others  think  of  marriage  as  their 
natural  (jbject.  When  they  reach  it  they  are  apt  to  inuigine  that 
they  have  secured  stability,  which  is  the  chief  condition  of 
hapinness.  In  other  countries  a  woman  maiTies  for  love  and 
according  to  her  own  choice,  but  this  ajjparently  admirable  begin- 
ning is  so  often  followed  by  failure  tliat  .some  women  do  not  seem 
to  belie\'e  in  stability  any  more,  and  e^ery  now  and  then  refuse 
even  to  change  their  names  when  they  marry.  The  danger  in 
feminist  countries  lies  in  the  fact  that  women  expect  too  much. 
The  American  liusbaud  is  undoubtedlv  liappier  than  his  consort, 
because  he  expects  so  little,  and  for  what  he  receives  the  Lord 
makes  him  truly  thankful.  lYench  women  do  the  same,  and  bring 
moreover  to  their  trial  the  provision  of  patience,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  religious  bringing  up  and  even  in  unbelieving  families 
seems  a  valuable  part  of  a  girls  dowry.  So  the  man-ied  woman 
in  France  is  pretty  generally  happy.  If  you  Avonder  at  her  not 
seeming  to  mind  her  legal  iiiferiority  and  incapacity,  I  will  ask 
you  to  \  isit  a  French  farm  or  a  Parisian  shop,  noticing  the  part 
pla\ed  by  the  woman  in  it.  She  can  not  sign  or  cash  a  check, 
but  why  should  she  care  wlien  she  sends  her  husband  to  the  bank 
all  the  time,  and  knows  that  she  makes  the  money  quite  as  much 
as  he  does?  There  is  no  doubt  that  French  women,  like  all 
others,  will  be  less  happy  if  they  are  made  to  believe  that  they 
ouglit  to  be  happier,  but  in  the  meantime  they  are  tolerably  con- 
tented and  feminism  is  onlv  a  name  to  them." 
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SMITHEREENS  OF  THE  SEVRES  TREATY 

THAT  OBJECT  OF  ART,  not  of  diplomacy,  known  as 
the  SeATes  Treaty,  say  some  satiric  observers  of  the 
Near  East  Conference  in  Paris,  Avill  be  smashed  into 
smithereens  if  the  Turks  have  their  way,  and  so  will  come 
to  the  natural  end  of  all  "porcelain  agreements  in  this  rough 
world  of  peace."  Their  remarks  are  based  on  demands  which 
the  Turks  say  the.  Allied  Powers  must  accede  to  in  order  to 


THE   RISIBLE  TURK. 
!' — who  laughs  last!" 


-The  Star  (London). 


restore  harmony  in  the  Near  East,  and  A\hich  Constantinople 
and  Angora  newspapers  summarize  as  follows: 

"1.  The  pre-war  status  must  be  restored  in  Constantinople 
and  the  Allied  occupation  of  this  city  must  be  immediately  dis- 
continued. 

■'2.  Smj-ma,  as  well  as  other  territories  occupied  by  Greece, 
must  be  unconditionally  restored  to  Turkey. 

"3.  No  special  privileges  can  be  granted  to  the  Christian 
minorities  in  territory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  except  those 
compatible  with  the  Kemalist  pact,  as  formulated  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Furthermore,  the  Allies  must  refrain  from 
any  intervention  in  favor  of  Armenians. 

"4.  The  Allies  must  recognize  aU  the  international  treaties 
concluded  by  the  Government  of  Angora. 

"5.  Complete  independence  must  be  assured  to  Turkey  in 
military,  economic  and  financial  questions. 

"6.  The  autonomous  regime  must  be  set  up  in  Western 
Thrace,  while  Eastern  Thrace  must  be  restored  to  Turkey. 

"7.  Turkey  will  have  the  right  to  have  the  army  and  navy 
she  needs  to  protect  herself  from  an  eventual  aggression. 

"8.  The  future  status  for  the  Straits  will  be  agreed  to  by 
Turkey  and  Russia." 

Greek  editors,  of  course,  look  upon  these  stipulations  as  pre- 
pared chiefly  for  effect  and  subject  to  considerable  curtailment, 
but  thej-  rather  smile  at  the  news  that  Turkey  will  also  demand 
an  indemnity  from  Greece  as  compensation  for  the  "ravages 
wrought  by  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  IVIinor."  To  the  Greek 
mind,  it  seems  distinctly  Oriental  that  the  "vanquished  should 
seek  indemnity"  and  some  Greek  writers  "hope  Turkey  will 
not  also  insist  that  Greece  apologize  for  ha^dng  whipt  her." 
^leanwhile  the  leading  Kemalist  newspaper  of  Angora,  the 
Yenigun,  observes: 

"We  shall  accept  such  a  peace  only  as  fully  realizes  our  sworn 
program.  We  are  not  going  to  stop  fighting  until  the  last 
Greek  soldier  has  left  Asia  JSIinor;  and  on  this  point  we  are  im- 
movable. The  Angora  Government's  Foreign  IVIinister,  You- 
souf  Kemal  Bey,  said  that  Turkey  will  not  only  make  no  eon- 
cessions  to  Greece,  but  will  insist  upon  the  indemnity  the  Turks 


are  justly  entitled  to.  Noav  we  must  remember  also  that  wo 
are  stronger  than  ever  before,  yet  we  ha\e  not  increased  our 
demands  in  proportion  to  our  increase  of  strength.  But  we 
consider  it  our  duty  to  exact  an  indemnitj^  from  Greece  for  the 
relief  of  the  population  in  invaded  territories." 

Much  less  ruthless  is  the  tone  of  the  Constantinople  Tevhid 
Efkiar,  which  concedes  that  the  Turkish  Government  will  not 
be  "uncompromising  on  all  the  above  demands,"  and  adds: 

"The  Nationalists  make  the  main  point  of  their  program  the 
recognition  by  the  Aliios  of  our  national  frontiers.  This  is 
practically  the  basic  principle  of  their  policy,  and  indicates  their 
firm  resolution  to  have  our  political  independence  assured. 
There  is,  however,  a  question  on  which  there  is  room  for  discus- 
sion. Thus  the  Kemalist  pact,  tho  peremptorily  worded  in 
some  of  the  demands,  admits  to  a  certain  extent  the  possibility 
of  compromise  in  the  matter  of  the  Straits.  In  so  far  as  the 
recognition  of  our  economic  independence  is  concerned,  this 
very  delicate  subject  also  can  be  easily  settled,  provided  the 
Allies  respect  our  fundamental  rights." 

ISIeanwhile  Constantinople  dispatches  inform  us  that  Lord 
Curzon,  British  Foreign  Secretar3%  has  made  Turkey  the  folloAv- 
ing  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  Turkish  question: 

"That  the  Greeks  Avithdraw  from  Anatolia. 

"That  the  Allies  protect  the  Christian  minorities  in  Ionia, 
since  the  Turks  have  proved  incompetent  administrators. 

"That  the  Tliracian  frontier  be  adjusted,,  starting  at  Midia, 
and  that  a  special  regime  at  Adrianople  be  created. 

"That  the  Turks  accept  iinr<'serAedly  the  British  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Dardanelles  Straits. 

"That  the  British  frontier  in  Mesopotamia  include  the  toAvn 
of  LIosul,  Avhich  has  been  disputed  by  the  Turks. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF    THE  WEAK. 

"  The  Sick  Man  of  Europe  is  well  enough  to  smash  the  SevTes  Treaty. 

— Ncbelspaltcr    (Zurich). 


"That  a  special  Turco-British  conA^ention  be  completed,  to 
run  tAA^enty-flve  years. 

"That  the  Turks  abandon  anti-British  propaganda  in  India, 
Persia  and  Afghanistan. 

"That  Anatolia  recognize  the  Porte  as  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment in  Turkey  and  the  reesta'blishment  of  the  Sultan's  author- 
ity oA-er  Anatolia." 


WHAT  ORANGS  KNOW 


THE  ALMOST  HU^SIAX  INTELLIGENCE  of  the 
orang-utan  is  illustrated  by  anecdotes  in  an  article  by 
W.  Henry  Sheak,  contribiited  to  The  Journal  of  Mam- 
malogy (Baltimore).  The  orang,  he  tells  us,  is  much  quieter  and 
less  obtrusive  than  the  chimpanzee.  He  quotes  Doctor  Horna- 
day  as  saving  that  while  he  was  in  theu-  nati^"e  forests,  he 
never  saw  one  on  the  groimd,  unless 
wounded  or  driven  do^\n  by  man.  E\'en 
when  thirsty  lae  climbs  out  on  a  limb  over- 
hanging a  pool,  until  his  ^^•eight  bends  it  so 
that  he  may  reach  the  water.  In  capti\'it5' 
this  great  ape  is  much  inclined  to  sit  in  a 
corner  of  his  cage,  motionless  and  Aoiceless. 
But  when  cai^tured  young  he  takes  fairly 
well  to  captivity,  becomes  friendly  and  at- 
tached to  those  who  feed  and  care  for  him, 
md  seems  to  enjoj-  human  society  Mr. 
Sheak  goes  on: 

"About  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  ti'aveling 
ft'ith  the  Gus  Lambrigger  Animal  Show  as 
aaturalist  and  h'cturer.  At  the  time  of 
nhich  I  speak,  we  had  a  young  orang  which 
dad  come  to  us  onh'  about  thi'ee  Avceks  earlier. 
Dne  afternoon.  ha\  iiig  finished  a  lecture,  I 
>at  down  in  a  chau'  with  my  back  to  the  stage, 
)r  platform,  on  which  the  small  p(jrtable 
?ages  were  arranged.  T  was  some  little  dis- 
■ance  from  the  orang's  cage.  But  presently 
[  felt  two  long  hairy  arms  encircle  m.\'  neck 
md  a  strawberry-blond  youngster  climbt d 
iown  into  my  lap  and  proceeded  to  make 
limself  at  home.  He  had  himself  opened  his 
;age  door  and  walked  uhmg  the  stage  in 
ront  of  the  other  cagvs  until  he  could  climb  o\er  on  my  back. 

"I  have  seen  the  orangs  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  fol- 
ow'  their  keeper  about  on  the  la^vn,  and  when  he  would  attempt 
:o  run  away  from  them,  they  would  hurry  after  him,  using  tlicir 
ong  arms  as  a  man  would  use  a 
)air  of  crutches,  but  often  pui- 
jng  their  heads  to  the  gi-ound 
md  turning  a  somersault  in 
;heir  efforts  to  overtake  their 
mman  friend.  I  have  also 
leen  them  sit  at  table  and  use 
cnife,  fork  and  spoon  in  eat- 
ng,  and  drink  out  of  an  opaque 
)ottle,  Icjoking  repeatedly  down 
;he  neck  to  see  how  much  of 
,he  delectable  fluid  might  l)e 
eft. 

"A  two-year-old  baby  orang 
nhich  the  Edwards  Brothers 
lad  on  exhibition  in  New  York 
rity  in  1908  was  very  timid  and 
nuch  afraid  of  our  large  chim- 
janzee.  The  chimpanzee  liked 
;o  tease  the  little  fellow,  be- 
jause  she  saw  he  was  afraid  of 
ler.  When  she  would  stamp 
ler  foot  and  threaten  him,  he 
vould  run  to  me  and  throw  his 
irmsal)out  my  neck,  plainly  im- 
)loring  my  prediction  from  the 
IT-eat  black,  ugly  beast,  wliich 
le  doubtless  thought  her  to  be. 

"Tho  the  orang  ma>  sit  quietly  in  a  comer  of  his  cage,  his 
beautiful  brown  eyes  se<'  everything  al)out  him.  Indeed  I  ha\e 
'ound  iiim  a  ver\  keen  obser\er.  One  d;ty  I  was  standing  in  front 
)f  the  cage  of  the  orang  with  the  Laml)rigger  Zoo,  aheadj-  re- 


rhotoj  by  K    11.  Sanborn,     t'ourtoay  ZooU-Kicjil  Soi.i*.-ty,  N«--u    ', 

"I  AM  AVELL  AND  HOPE  YOU  ARE  THE  SAME." 


feired  t(j.  when  he  came  over  near  me,  put  his  arm  out  between 
the  bars,  and  went  to  examining  sometliing  on  my  shoulder.  Ou 
investigation  I  found  there  w?.s  a  tiny  loxot,  not  larger  than  tho 
head  of  a  small  pin,  in  the  tliread  of  the  seam  in  my  coat.  I  had 
not  noticed  it  previously,  but  his  eyes  had  caught  it  from  the 
back  of  the  cage  and  he  was  trying  to  get  it. 

"The  orang-utan  does  not  laugh  aloud  as  often  as  the  chim- 
panzee, but  he  has  a  smile  that  is  strikingly 
human-like.  When  two  young  orangs  are 
kept  together,  they  become  quite  playful, 
romp  and  chase  each  other  about,  but  in  a 
more  sedate  and  deliberate  way.  and  not  with 
the  frantic  haste  and  daring  so  chai-acteristic 
of  the  chimpanzee.  When  thus  (-ngaged  at 
])lay  there  is  often  a  pronounced  and  joxoiis 
smile  on  their  beaming  faces.  Now  and  then 
there  may  be  a  low  chuckle,  but  not  often. 

"As  already  noted,  they  often  become 
much  attached  to  theii-  keeper.  They  are 
also  devoted  to  their  own  kind,  and  will  often 
light  for  each  other,  and  especially  for  their 
young.  They  will  som(>tinu>s  make  pets  of 
other  aninuils,  as  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits.  I 
once  knew  an  orang  that  became  nuicli 
attached  to  a  young  pig-tail  monkey.  They 
spent  much  time  together,  the  pig-tail 
usiuiUy  sleeping  in  the  ape's  arms.  The 
orang  was  ^ery  affectionate,  often  fondling 
and  caressing  his  little  pet.  and  showing  gn>at 
l)atience,  for  the  pig-tail  was  quarrelsome 
and  vindictive,  and  often  resented  the  fa- 
miliarity of  his  fond  foster  father. 

"^^'hile  the  orang-utan  is  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive, and  not  as  good  an  animal  for  ex- 
liibilion  purposes  as  the  chimpanzee,  I 
believe  him  to  be  almost,  if  not  altogetluT, 
as  intelligent.  He  is  not  always  in\(Utiiig 
couutU'Ss  new  ways  of  amusing  himself  and  working  off  a  super- 
abuTulant  store  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  as  doos  his  African 
cousin,  l)ut  when  it  comis  to  so]\ing  problems  to  satisfy  his  own 
needs  or  desu-es,  and  to  doing  things  that  arc  really  worth  while, 

he   manifests   wonderful    intel- 
lectual power. 

"A  few  years  ago  the  Ed- 
wards Brothers  oa\  lU'd  a  large 
orang-utan  which  they  called 
.Joe.  He  was  remarkabh'  intel- 
ligent and  learned  the  meaning 
of  about  seventy  words  and 
expressions.  He  knew  all  the 
coins  from  the  silver  dollar 
down  to  the  copper  cent,  and 
would  invariably  pick  out  tin; 
one  asked  for.  One  day  the 
janitor  made  a  mistake  in  filling 
a  lami),  u.sing  gasoline  instead 
of  coal  oil.  When  lighted,  the 
lamp,  which  was  directly  in 
front  of  Joe's  cage,  took  fire  all 
o\-er  and  exploded,  burning  .Joe 
severely.  After  that  he  was 
always  afraid  of  a  lamp.  If  he 
Avant(;d  anything,  he  gave  a 
peculiar  call,  and  then  when 
one  of  the  proprietors  or  one 
of  his  keepers  came  to  the  cage, 
he  ga\e  him  a  push  to  send 
him  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
object  desired.  One  night  he 
had  thus  called  up  Solomon  Edwards,  father  of  the  two  Edwards 
brothers.  He  kept  sending  Mr.  Edwards  off  to  the  back  of  tha 
room,  but  nothing  the  old  gentlenuvn  brought  saem(>d  to  satisfy 
him.     Now  it  chanced   there  was  a  lantern,  belonging  to   the 
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Avateliuiau,  which  was  haugiug  m  the  back  of  the  room,  invisible 
to  ^Ir.  Edwards,  but  where  Joe  could  see  it  from  his  ea^fe,  and 
this  lantern  haAing  been  turned  too  high,  was  blazing  up  and 
smoking.  When  Mr.  Edwards  discovered  it  and  turned  down  the 
wick,  the  orang  Avas  satisfied.  It  was  plain  th:it  he  recognized  the 
flame  was  blazing  too  high  and  that  he  feared  another  explosion. 

"On  another  occasion  Joe  exhibited  what  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of 
the  keenest  and  most  complicated  mental  processes  ever  dis- 
played by  an  animal.  On  the  day  in  question,  there  chanced 
to  be  an  English  walnut  lying  near  the  cage,  but  just  beyond  his 
reach.  lie  made  seAt>ral  inefYectual  attempts  to  secure  it  by 
stretcliing  out  his  long  arms.  Then  he  tried  to  twist  some  of 
the  straw  on  the  floor  of  his  cage  info  a  rope  or  wand,  but  the 
straw  was  too  brittle  and  too  much  broken.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  apes,  and  even  some  of  the  lower  monkeys,  and 
especially  the  spider  monkeys,  to  twist  straw  into  a  rope  or 
wand  to  serve  some  of  their  needs.  At  length  the  orang  began 
to  take  off  his  'sweater,"  a  kiiit  woollen  jacket  which  he  was 
wearing.  We  wondered  why  he  was  doing  this,  as  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  off  his  clothes  without  permission.  With  the 
slow  and  deliberate  movements  so  characteristic  of  this  ape,  he 
carefully  removed  the  garment,  poked  it  through  the  bars  of  the 
cage,  swimg  it  out  tiU  it  dropped  over  the  walnut,  rolled  the  nut 
to  within  reach,  secured  it 
\y\X\\  his  hand,  then  after  he 
had  cracked  the  shell  with  his 
teeth  and  eaten  the  kernel,  he 
just  as  deliberately  and  care- 
fully put  the  sweater  on  again. 

"Joe  did  not  like  to  take 
medicine.  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards 
tried  to  give  him  some  pills  by 
putting  them  into  the  tip  end 
of  a  banana.  But  he  discovered 
them  in  his  mouth  and  picked 
them  out.  He  looked  at  the 
pills,  and  then  he  looked  at  Mr. 
Edwards,  Avith  an  expression  of 
reproach  and  increduUty  upon 
his  face,  as  if  he  could  not 
believe  that  his  loAing  master 
could  serAC  him  such  a  scurvy 
trick.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  that,  whenever  he  was 
given  a  banana,  he  broke  off  the 
tip  and  threw  it  away  or  ga^  e 
it  to  one  of  the  little  monkeys. 
In  his  final  sickness  he  was 
treated  by  a  skilled  physician. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  him  an  injection.  On  the  third  visit  he 
amazed  the  man  of  medicine  by  getting  ready  for  the  treatment 
just  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  syringe.  The  doctor  declared  that  this 
was  more  than  he  could  expect  from  his  human  patients." 


to  provide  the  emergency  capacity.  It  remains  for  railroad 
executives  to  ascertain  just  how  under  the  Transportation  Act 
they  muA-  establish,  if  they  choose,  railroad  equii^ment  to  be  u.sed 
for  the  common  good,  so  to  speak;  it  seems  clear  that  govern- 
ment agencies  are  not  likely  to  take  the  initiatiAC, 

■'If  the  railroads  are  left  to  drift,  a  ear  shortage  will  by  that 
fact  be  surer.  There  will  then  be  the  renewed  cry  for  govern- 
ment ownership.  Should  the  shippers  put  the  onus  on  the 
pri\-ate  managements  and  should  they  turn  an  ear  to  the  govern- 
ment ownershij)  propagandists,  it  would  be  difficult  to  save  the 
railroads.  The  national  .reser\  oir  of  transportation  facihties 
certainly  looks  theoretically  attractive;  indeed  it  appears  as 
essential." 


t 


FINGERS  WERE  MADE  BEFORE  FORKS,  BUT— 


A  RESERVOIR  OF  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 

A  GENERAL  STOCK  of  engines  and  cars,  to  be  drawTi 
upon  as  needed  by  any  raihoad  in  the  United  States,  is 
advocated  by  an  editorial  -nTiter  in  The  Iron  Age  (Xew 
York).  Such  a  disaster  as  a  collapse  of  the  railroads  may 
seem  remote,  this  writer  saj-s,  yet  close  students  of  transportation 
do  contend  that  it  \\"ill  not  take  a  great  expansion  of  shipments 
to  produce  parah'sis,  more  or  less  partial.  The  way  out  sug- 
gested will  interest  business  in  general,  as  it  involves  buying 
of  eqmpment,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  power  to  help  the  situa- 
tion wiU  be  exercised.     To  quote: 

'"The  proposal  is  to  establish  what  may  be  called  a  national 
reserve  of  rolling  stock  and  motive  power  to  cany  any  or  all 
of  the  railroads  over  a  peak  demand.  The  Esch-Cummins  Act 
proA-ides  the  finances,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  excess  earnings 
over  the  53-^  per  cent,  belonging  to  each  road  could  be  diverted 
toward  establishing  the  reserve.  It  is  estimated  that  on  the 
1921  account  812,000,000  of  excess  earnings  will  accrue  to  the 
Government,  as  even  under  the  adverse  condition  of  1921  some 
railroads  were  capable  of  surpassing  the  5J^  per  cent,  minimum. 

"The  argument  for  the  national  reserve  is,  of  course,  that 
providing  for  the  peak  load  burden  should  not  be  the  concern 
of  a  few  of  the  large  railroads,  and  it  follows  that  none  of  the 
large  100  nor  of  the  3000  large  and  small  railroads  is  expected 


DO  CITY  DWELLERS  DIE  EARLY? 

SHORTER  LIFE  FOR  CITY  DWELLERS  is  the  sentence; 
l)ronounced  by  Dr.  John  BroA\-nlee  of  the  British  Medical 
Research  Council,  in  a  recent  report  to  that  bod.\-  sum- 
marized in  The  Lancet  (London).     His  e\adence  lies  in  the  latest 
government  tables  of  the  expectation  of  life,  but  he  can  give  no 

reason  for  the  earlier  demise 
of  the  urban  dweller  except 
that  he  ages  earlier,  which  the 
re\-iewer  in  The  Lancet  thinks 
is  begging  the  question.  After 
giving  his  opinion  that  the 
use  of  death-rates  as  a  guide 
to  hygienic  conditions  in  a 
communitj'  is  ver3'^  practical, 
the  reviewer  goes  on: 

' '  At  the  age  of  15  the  rural 
male's  expectation  of  life  is 
nearly  two  and  a  half  jears 
higher  than  that  of  the  inhab- 
itant of  county  boroughs  at  the 
same  age.  At  the  age  of  40 
the  corresponding  expectations 
are  25.80  and  30.35  j'ears;  at 
55  they  are  15.48  and  18.36 
years  respectively,  and  so  on. 
That  is,  life  on  the  average  is 
shorter  in  town  than  in  country ; 
and  this  fact  may,  perhaps, 
be  put  justifiabh'  in  Dr.  Brownlee's  words:  '  It  has  been  rendered 
probable  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is  at  these  ages' 
[between  55  and  65] '  biologically  about  six  to  seven  years  younger 
than  the  inhabitant  of  the  town.'  But  the  question  remains  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  greater  incidence  of  premature  death  in  towns. 
Dr.  Brownlee  gives  an  unhesitating  opinion  on  this  point. 
Thus  dealing  with  vahiilar  disease  of  the  heart,  which  has  a 
higher  standardized  death-rate  in  county  boroughs  than  in  rural 
districts  in  the  proportion  of  85  to  62,  he  concludes  that  the 
amount  of  this  disease  is  much  the  same  in  all  districts  when 
judged  by  the  life-table  death-rate;  and  that  it  'is  not  a  matter 
of  more  of  the  disease  being  present  in  a  citj^,  it  is  rather  a  matter 
of  the  disease  developing  at  earlier  ages.'  Dr.  Bro-wnoJee's  view 
is  that  premature  aging  of  the  tissues  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  earlier  age  at  death  in  toA\Tis.  Does  this  statement  help  us 
much?  The  fact  is  ob^-ious  that  if  death  is  preceded  by  senes- 
cence, senescence  is  earlier  in  urban  than  in  rural  communities. 
But  by  the  term  senescence  we  are  led  to  think  of  processes  which 
are  approximately  normal  as  age  advances.  Some  of  these  may 
in  reality  belong  to  the  same  categories  as  the  injuries — patholog- 
ical invasion  by  microljes,  mechanical  injury,  or  toxins — which 
shorten  life  before  old  age.  But  to  rest  content  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  urban  life  means  premature  old  age  stops  short  of  in- 
vestigation which  may  lead  to  the  disco verj'  of  the  maleficent 
agents  producing  premature  old  age.  In  cancer  it  may  be  a 
dietetic  error.  An  excessive  meat  diet  and  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  or  nicotine  excess  have  been  suggested  in  this  connec- 
tion. Rupture  of  a  cerebral  artery  in  a  man  aged  45  is  commonly 
caused  by  syphilis;  but  no  help  is  given  by  describing  it  as  early 
senescence.  Scientific  knowledge  is  extended  by  increasing 
differentiation  of  causes,  not  by  being  contented  with  any  readily 
acquired  generalization,  whether  it  is  senescence,  or  ascites,  or 
marasmus,  or  malnutrition,  or  poverty,  or  any  other  medical  or 
social  complex." 
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Illusti'atiuns  by  courtesy  of  *'Fopular  Mechanics,"  Chicago 

Hair  of  a  Deer. 


Hair  of  a  Mouse.  Haib  of  a  Rat. 

THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN   HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  HAIR  COME  OUT  CLEARLY  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


I 


HAIR  AS  A  DETECTIVE 


A  MICROSCOPIC  STUDY  OF  HAIR  for  use  in  detec- 
ti\e  work  has  been  made  by  the  poUee  department  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.  According  to  John  Anson  Ford,  who 
A\Tites  in  Popular  Mechanics  (Cliicago),  material  of  this  sort  is 
being  used  bj^  the  Berkeley  police,  in  solving  crime  mysteries, 
more  extensively  than  in  any  other  police  department  in  Amer- 
ica. With  the  possible  exception  of  an  investigator  in  continen- 
tal Europe,  no  agency,  says  JMr.  Ford,  has  undertaken  in  so 

comprehensive  a  man- 
ner to  make  data  re- 
garding hair  an  ad- 
junct in  identif\ing 
criminals  and  others 
connected  withcrimes. 
What  the  Dei)art- 
ment  has  undertaken 
is  to  make  micro- 
scopic studies  of  hun- 
dreds of  different 
kinds  of  hair  and  de-  ' 
termine,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible,  the  dis- 
tinctive characteris- 
tics of  each.  We 
read: 


A  Case  of  HAiK-SpLfiTlNQ. 

Tlia  solid,  dark  pith  indioates  fiill  maturity 
of  the  subject. 


"Data  already  gat  li- 
cwd  are  of  immense 
value  ill  h  l])in'^  determine  the  age,  stat(f  of  health,  race,  as  well 
as  something  of  the  personal  habits  of  the  indi\idual.  Micro- 
scopic study  of  hair  which  has  been  uncut  for  a  long  period 
shows  the  ends  slightly  fray(>d,  whereas  the  ends  of  hair  that  is 
frequently  barbered  are  more  smooth  and  less  broken. 
[  "The  photographic  files  of  the  Berkeley  poUco  include  one 
of  the  larg<st  collections  of  photomicrogi-aphs  of  animal  hairs 
to  be  found  in  this  country.  Not  infrequently  the.se  diiiii 
are  of  great  importance  in  apprehending  murderers  when* 
the  criiije  has  been  committed  ^\'ith  a  razor  or  other  sharp 
blade.  A  hypothetical  case  will  illustrate  the  point:  An  old 
man  is  found  with  his  skull  crusht  by  some  blunt  instru- 
ment, probal)l\'  an 
ax.  Ilis  heir  is  sus- 
pected. An  ax,  the 
l)roperty  of  the  heir, 
is  found,  and  on  it  is  a 
dried  (hop  of  blood  to 
which  a  gray  hair 
adheres.  The  sus- 
pected person,  con- 
fronted Avith  this  evi- 
dence, declares  that 
he  recently  used  th(> 
ax  in  killing  a  rabbit, 
and  (hat  the  blood^ 
and  hair  undoubtedly 
are  from  that  animal. 
Examination  by  the 
j)olieo  at  once  re\  eals 


—      ^ 


II  AIU  Ol'  A     FlVE-YKAH-t)l,I>   BoV. 

Showing  pigment  granules,  which  give  the 
hair  its  color,  beginning  to  appear. 


that  the  hair  and  blood  are  of  human  origin.  While  such  ar 
instance  may  seem  somewhat  overdrawn,  the  Berkeley  police 
declare  that  se%eral  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  criminals 
of  many  races  and  of  various  degrees  of  intelligence  show  that 
such  an  example  is  typical  of  actual  crime  problems.  Their 
records  show  cases  in  -which  scientific  data  regarding  hau*  presented 
as  e^adence  were  a  determining  factor  in  securing  conviction. 

"Human  hair,  these  files  of  hundreds  of  photomicrographs 
show,  is  differentiated  from  other  hair  by  its  size,  relative  width 
of  pith,  or  medulla,  and  cortex,  or  outer  layer  beneath  the  scales. 
The  coarseness  of  a  hair  may  indicate  the  region  of  the  body 
from  which  it  was  taken,  the  coarsest  coming  from  the  iK'ard, 
ejebrows,  etc.  These 
measure  from  255  to 
i4)  inches  in  diameter. 
Hair  from  the  nostrils, 
backs  of  hands,  scalp 
and  eyelashes,  the 
police  find,  ineasiu'es 
from  660  to  ^  inches 


I'ooi:   lli.ALTii  Indicated  IIeui;. 

By  the  hair's  general  mottled 

rondition. 


in  diameter.  Fine 
downy  hair  measures 
:L  to  JSSS5  inches  in 
diameter.  Women  and 
children  usually  have 
finer  hair   then   m<'u. 

"The  condition  of 
the  pith,  as  revealed 
in  these  microscopic- 
study  records,  is  often 
a  determining  factor 
incN-idence.  The  pit  h 
of  human    liair    does 

not  appear  to  be  continuous  or  to  reach  full  width  until  maturity 
of  the  indiAidual.  Another  factor  used  by  these  investigators 
i?i  determining  the  age  of  the  individual  from  which  hair  is 
taken  is  the  amount  of  pigment,  the  color-determining  substance. 
Ordinarily  this  does  not  reach  its  maximum  until  maturity  has 
been  reached.  In.  other  words,  study  of  a  child's  hair  under 
the  microscope  reveals  fewer  pigtnent  granules  than  does  hair 
from  an  adult.  With  the  approach  of  advanced  years,  the  pig- 
ment Ix'gins  to  disappear,  giving  the  hair  its  graj'ish  color. 
Likewise,  in  old  age,  the  continuity  of  the  pith  of  the  hair  is 
broken.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  hair  are  often  found  dc;- 
posits  of  fatty  matter,  which  may  serve  as  aji  index  to  the  robust- 
ness of  the  individual 
in  question. 

"In  the  past  two 
years  the  experts  in 
the  Berkeley  Police 
Dejmrtment  hav<' 
made  several  hundred 
photomicrographs  of 
hair,  and  ari^  now 
caiTving  the  in\esti- 
gati(m  still  farther. 
One  question  I0  which 
t hey  are gi\  ing  special 
attention  is  what  dif- 
ferences are  to  be 
found  in  hair  from 
persons  of  different 
races  and  what  dis- 
tinguishing character- 
istics obtain  for  each 
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IIaiu  ok  a  Woman  of  Twenty-six. 
The  almost  unbroken  pith  and  large  diam- 
eter show  it  to  be  the  hair  of  an  adult. 
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race.  Once  such  a  set  of  characteristics  can 
be  determined  they  will  he  of  much  ^•alu(' 
in  criminal  investigation." 

It  seems  that  the  capillary  detection  of 
crime  in  Berkeley  had  its  start  in  this  way : 

" It  was  in  sohing  the  mystery  of  repeated 
thefts  on  Berkeley 's  water-front,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  attention  of  the  poUce  depart- 
ment was  first  turned  to  a  comprehensi\e 
study  of  hair  with  the  microscope.  Careful 
search  by  the  police  assigned  to  catch  th(> 
thief  in  this  case  revealed  some  of  the  loot  in 
a  launch  anchored  in  the  bay.  In  the  launch 
were  also  found  a  comb  and  razor,  each  bear- 
ing a  fragment  or  two  of  hair.  With  the  aid 
of  the  State  University,  a  microscopic  study 
of  these  tiny  bits  of  evidence  was  made. 
It  was  found  that  one  hair  ai)parently  was 
from  the  head,  and  very  liglit,  while  the 
other  was  e\identlj'  from  the  beard,  being 
much  coarser.     Its  color  was  light  sandy. 

As  thoowner  of  the  launch  was  not  known, 
a  watch  was  set.  For  days  no  one  approached 
the  launch,  imtil  finally  the  police  observed 
a  man  on  shore  who  loitered  for  a  time  not 
far  from  the  launch  but  failed  by  word  or 
act  to  reveal  any  interest  in  the  boat. 
However,  the  suspicions  of  the  police  were 
aroused  because  of  his  very  light  hair  and 
light  sandy  beard.  On  the  strength  of  that 
suspicion  they  arrested  the  man  and  he 
later  confessed  to  the  thefts.  The  incident 
opened  the  ejes  of  Chief  of  Police  August 
VoUmer  to  the  value  of  microscopic. study 
cf  hairs,  and  since  then  Officer  C.  D.  Lee 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  and  probably  has 
gathered  more  scientific  data  on  the  subject  than  any  other 
police  authority  in  the  country." 


"GIVE  US  A  CHANCE." 

Mr.  Howard  Elliott  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  asks  a  tcn-yoar  holiday  from 
harrassing  the  railroads  in  order 
to  "give  transportation  courage  and 
management  a  cliance  once  more." 


A  PLEA  TO  KEEP  UP  RAIL  RATES 

A  .SHARP  REBI'KE  for  our  "interminable  and  ne^•er- 
ending  investigations"  of  railroads  is  uttered  bj-  Howard 
ElUott,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
writing  in  The  Xatioii's  Business  (Washington)  under  the  heading, 
"Ci^e  ^Management  a  Chance."  Instead  of  being  called  upon 
to  appear  constantly  before  various  bodies,  sometimes  about 
matters  which  have  been  investigated  before,  the  managers  of 
these  great  industrial  properties,  jMr.  Elliott  beUeves,  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  de^■ote  their  entire  time  to  serving  the 
public  and  building  up  their  business.  Just  now,  he  says,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  country.  Bu.siness  is  de- 
prest.  The  farmer  is  in  distress  and  he  turns  first  to  one  person 
and  then  to  another  for  help.  He  sees  the  railroads.  He  says: 
"Why,  there  is  the  fellow.  Let  us  reduce  all  the  rates.  That 
will  fix  things."     iMr.  Elliott  comments: 

"That  would  be  fn\e  if  it  could  be  done  without  putting  all  the 
roads  into  bankruptcy.  The  railroads  have  already  reduced  the 
rates  on  agricultural  products  voluntarily  10  per  cent,  which 
probably  takes  fifty  or  sLxty  million  dollars  a  year  away  from 
their  revenues.  "\Mien  I  appeared  recently  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  I  happened  to  have  a  bundle  of  papers 
in  my  hand  showing  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of  reductions 
in  rates  made  by  one  railroad  in  a  little  more  than  a  year.  And 
every  railroad  has  been  doing  the  same  thing. 

"And  these  reductions  were  made  despite  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  are  not  earning  a  fair  return.  Let  me  give  j'ou  the 
figures  for  the  last  few  years:  1911,  5  percent.;  1912,  4.8;  1913, 
5.15;  1914,  4.17;  1915,  4.20;  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916, 
the  last  year  before  the  Government  put  its  very  heavj'  hand  on 
us  with  the  Adamson  law,  6.16.  And  in  that  year  the  country 
generally  was  prosperous.  In  1917,  5.26;  1918,  3.51;  1919, 
2.46;  1920,  .11 — one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  In  1921  the  net  rail- 
way operative  income  T\'ill  be,  as  near  as  we  can  figure  it  to-day, 
about  six  hundred  millions  of  doUars.     I  doubt  if  the  real  net 


income  of  tliis  great  transportation  machine, 
if  we  had  spent  all  that  it  is  to  your  inter- 
( st  that  we  should  have  spent,  would  have 
been  over  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
or  less  than  2  per  cent. 

"So  we  have  had  during  the  last  twelve 
years  no  opportunitj^  for  large  and  great 
earnings  and  great  accumulations. 

"The  great  manufacturing  enterprises, 
great  jobbing  enterprises,  distributing  busi- 
ness, and  the  farmers  themselves  liad  a 
chance  during  the  war,  if  they  availed 
themselves  of  it,  of  making  large  profits; 
and  large  additions  to  their  plants.  Many 
of  them  did  avail  themselves  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. The  raih-oads  had  no  sucli  chance. 
They  barely  kept  alive. 

' '  Railroad  labor  must  share  in  the  defla- 
tion that  is  now  in  process.  What  is  gen- 
erally described  as  labor  has  already  been 
hurt  bj-  unemployment  and  by  some  reduc- 
tions in  wages.  That  does  not,  however, 
yet  affect  the  great  transportation  industry 
to  the  extent  it  should  if  what  you  want 
and  what  I  want  and  what  nearly  every 
economist  wants,  a  lower  transportation 
charge,  is  to  be  obtained. 

"The  last  figures,  arrived  at  by  corrections 
and  readjustments  -with  the  Government  and 
so  on,  show  for  the  year  1920  that  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  railroads  the  OA\-ners  had 
§21,000,000  and  the  pay-roll  was  .?3,698,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  176  times  more  than  the 
owners  got. 

"On  the  rate  question  itself,  some  of  the 
rates  may  be  higher  than  thej-  ought  to  be 
and  the  total  payment  for  transportation  is 
very  large,  Imt  the  amount  of  transportation  is  very  large. 
The  production  of  that  transportation  is  extremely  costly  and 
there  is  no  adequate  return  on  the  plant,  as  I  have  showTi.  You 
should  also  remember  that  prior  to  the  war  the  general  level  of 
rates  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  protect  this  national  industry 
and  there  was  danger  to  everybody,  which  danger  exists  to-day, 
tliat  the  supply  of  transportation  would  not  be  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  country. 

"As  the  result  of  continued  discussion  of  the  railroad  question 
by  the  railway  executives,  and  many  other  business  organiza- 
tions, there  was  developed  and  passed  in  the  last  two  years  what 
is  known  as  the  transportation  act  of  1920.  It  is  not  perfect. 
There  are  some  features  about  it  that  I  do  not  like,  but  every 
argument  that  could  be  presented  was  put  up  to  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  day  after  daj'.  They  weighed  them. 
They  passed  a  bill  and  it  is  now  the  law.  It  has  operated  only 
about  23  months.  It  has  operated  at  a  time  when  industry  was 
verj-  much  deprest,  when  the  railroad  business  was  perhaps 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  normal. 

"We  do  not  know  yet  how  successful  it  is  going  to  be.  We 
set  up  that  guide-post,  after  this  prolonged  debate  of  three, 
four,  five,  six  years,  a  debate  aU  over  the  countrj'.  The  guide- 
post  has  been  put  up.     We  are  trying  to  go  by  it. 

"XoAV  is  it  wise,  is  it  to  the  best  interests  of  business  men  who 
use  the  railroads,  is  it  to  the  best  interests  of  those  who  are 
charged  vrith  managing  the  railroads,  is  it  to  the  best  interests 
of  those  who  own  the  securities  of  the  railroads — and  those 
securities  are  the  foundations  of  our  savings  banks  deposits, 
of  our  fire  and  life  insurance  deposits,  of  hundreds  of  our  colleges 
and  eleemosynary  institutions — is  it  a  good  plan  in  a  hurry  to 
say  we  don't  like  that  guide-post  and  we  want  to  change  it? 

"Bear  in  mind  that  the  railroads  are  common  carriers  of  people 
and  property. 

'They  are  not  common  carriers  of  all  the  economic  troubles 
of  this  country. 

"  These  can  not  be  cured  by  reducing  rates,  by  ruining  the  rail- 
roads and  perhaps  forcing  government  ownership  to  which  this 
country  is  opposed. 

"Gi\e  transportation  courage  and  management  a  chance 
once  more. 

"Declare  a  ten-year  holiday  in  the  peaceless  investigations  of 
the  transportation  question  and  let  the  undivided  attention  and 
energy  of  owners,  managers  and  employers  be  de^'oted  to  main- 
taining, operating  and  perfecting  this  engine  of  civilization— 
— the  wonderfid  railroad  svstem  of  the  United  States." 


RADIO  AMATEURS  SPAN  THE  ATLANTIC 


THE  AVERAGE  RADIO  AMATEUR  may  wisely  be 
admonished  to  content  himself  with  a  limited  range  of 
transmission;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  the 
exceptional  amateur  may  not  properly  have  long-distance  ambi- 
tions. In  i.n  article  in  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York)  which 
bears  the  suggestive  title  of  "The  Far  Call,"  IVIr.  Paul  F.  Godley 
tells  us  that  there  are  in  America  20,000  radio  amateurs  whose 
interest  in  the  transmission  of  small  radio  signals  over  greater 
P      and  greater  distances  "transcends  all  else." 

Mr.  Godley  should  know,  for  it  was  he  who  was  selected  last 
autumn  by  a  group  of  these  amateurs  constituting  themselves 
"The  First  National  Convention  of  the  American  Radio  Relay 


the  strange  commercial  calls  up  and  down  the  European  shores," 
and  was  distracted  on  settling  down  to  200-meters  by  "gobs 
and  gobs  of  static  and  whole  orchestras  of  harmonics" — these 
furnished  interesting  preliminary  experiences,  but  the  main 
adventure  began  at  Androssan,  Scotland,  at  an  improvised 
station  with  headquarters  in  a  tent  pitched  on  a  rather  forlorn 
coast.  JNIr.  Godley  thus  describes  the  final  preparations  and 
the  moment  of  his  triumph: 


"On  Wednesday,  December  7th,  the  1300 
foot  stretch  of  line  was  completed,  the  wire 
being  supported  by  2x4  inch  posts  12  feet 
high,  and  laid  out  to  point  directly  toward 


"The  Wireless  Afire' 
New  York. 


League"  to  go 
to  England  as 
their  represen- 
tative and  dem- 
onstrate to  a 
skeptical  public 
that  American 
amateur  signals 
could  be  regis- 
tered across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Godley 's  task — which  had 
for  him  "the  romance  of  strange,  fascinating,  delightful  ad- 
venture; a  vision  of  the  spirit  of  youth,  vital  eagerness,  far- 
darting  imagination" — began  with  the  selection  of  the  amateurs 
who  were  to  send  the  signals  from  America  that  he  purposed  to 
catch  up  over  there  in  Scotland. 

"On  November  1  (1921),  the  preliminary  tests,  which  all 
were  invited  to  enter,  began,  and  the  <>ntrants  transmitted  on 
schedule  each  night  up  to  November  5  in  an  effort  to  cover  the 
distance  of  1000  miles  overland,  failing  which  they  were  to  be 
disqualified  for  participation  in  the  main  event.  AU  my  equip- 
ment was  set  for  action,  the  super-heterodj-ne  receiver  being 
fed  by  a  three-foot  loop  antenna.  And  what  interest  there  was! 
Seventy-eight  star  stations  scattered  through  every  radio  dis- 
trict worked  to  schedule  with  clock-like  precision.  Station 
5ZA  in  Rosewell,  New  Mexico,  consistently  pounded  in  night 
after  night  on  a  four-ohm  telegraph  sounder  by  virtue  of  relays 
in  the  circuit.     Those  were  the  first  thrills. 

"Then  came  the  night  of  November  14  with  a  farewell  dinner, 
and  with  all  arrangements  completed,  I  sailed  for  England. 
Twenty-five  contestants  had  qualified — two  more  were  added 
later.  At  noon  the  following  day  the  Aquitania  slid  down  the 
North  River,  and  I  was  off." 

The  ocean  voyage  with  its  "occasional  snatches  of  200-meter 
stuff";  the  brief  stop  in  London,  where  he  "listened  in  on  all 


Chicago.  The  wire  was  grounded  at  the  dis- 
tant end  through  a  non-inductive  resistance 
(250  to  400  ohms)  and  at  the  home  end  through 
a  variable  inductance. 

"Within  the  tent  the  regenerative  receiver 
and  sup(>r-heterodyne  receiver  were  set  up 
together  with  all  accessories,  which  were  found 
to  be  in  first-class  condition. 
"At  11.30  P.  IM.  all  outside  work  had  been  completed  and 
equipment  arranged  inside,  whereupon  the  apparatus  was  gone 
over  and  put  into  operation.  First  the  radio-frequency  ampli- 
fier used  with  the  supcT-heterodyne  receiver  was  started  up  and 
time  signals  heard,  without  antenna,  from  FL,  EitTel  Tower, 
Paris,  and  POZ,  Nauen,  Germany.  Next,  the  tuning  equip- 
ment, which  formed  the  super-heterodyne,  was  gone  over  in 
connection  wit  h  a  short  wire  which  had  be<>u  thrown  into  a  near-by 
tree,  and  all  circuits  were  adjusted  while  working  on  the  multi- 
tude of  GOO  meter  signals  which  were  coming  through.  VCE, 
Cape  Race,  was  there,  and  most  as  strong  as  any  of  them,  and 
I  took  this  as  a  good  omen. 

"Finally  the  beverage  wire  was  thro\\Ti  in,  preliminary  ad- 
justments made  at  both  ends  of  the  wire,  and  tuning  started, 
the  first  signals  recorded  being  the  host  of  harmonics  from 
the  high-power  stations,  altho  these  were  not  as  bothersome 
as  was  the  case  near  London.  Search  for  short-wave  amateur 
signals  began  at  1  A.  M. 

"At  exactly  33  minutes  later  the  universe  cracked  wide  open! 
In  one  magic  moment  Scotland's  erstwhile  gloomy  shores  be- 
came a  haven  of  rest!  Muscle  soreness,  soul  sourness,  fatigue 
and  doubt  vanished,  and  my  unexpectedly  difficult  but  insistent 
duty  became  a  joy  forever! 

"Cold  rains  then  were  as  liquid  sunshine?;  boisterous  cut- 
ting winds  as  balmy,  heaven-sent  breezes.  Nothing  in  the 
Avhole  sad  world  could  possibly  be  WTong — nothing,  for  an 
American  amateur  signal  was  piling  in  on  us  and  rising  in 
strength  until  at  1:42  in  a  very  positive  manner,  his  60-cycle 
synchronous  spark  spelled  out  a  message  to  some  one  that  he 
would  '  see  him  later '  and  plastered  the  call  letters  1 AAW  where 
the  whole  world  might  read! 

"  On  the  night  of  Deceml)er  9  the  weather  had  again  gone  very 
wet,  and  the  winds  had  gro^vn  considerably  heavier.  Atmos- 
pherics were  also  heavier  than  the  night  before,  being  of  about 
the  same  order  as  on  the  night  when  lAAW  was  heard.  At 
12:50  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  after  listening  for  sparks, 
we  switched  for  continuous  wave  reception  and  immediately 
picked  up  station  IBCG  (Greenwich,  Conn.)  on  230  meters. 
We  had  some  difficulty  with  him  due  to  atmospherics  and  a 
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A-(Ty  hothorsome  harmonic  from  tho  station  at  Clifden,  Ireland, 
150  miles  away.  13oth  these  Avero  nullified  to  a  great  ex- 
tent hy  various  adjustments  of  both  the  apparatus  and  the 
lim^  wire. 

"On  the  night  of  December  10-11,  18  different  stations  xwere 
logged,  the  secret  code  words  being  gotten  from  three  of  them, 
while  dozens  more  were  heard  but  not  logged,  either  due  to  our 
iiuibility  to  make  out  their  weak  signals  through  static — because 
of  the  number  of  stations  working  at  one  time  and  the  resultant 
jamming — or  because  of  the  failure  of  stations,  working  locally, 
to  use  their  station  calls  when  transmission  was  (Mided. 


C*.'Uttesy  (jf  tiie  Raoio  Corporatiun  ol  AmeriL-a. 

THEIR   STATION  WAS  HEARD  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Here  are  the  men  who  sent  the  message  that  was  heard  in  Scotland.      Behind  them  is  their 

station.     From  left  to  right   they  are:  Amy,  Crinan,   Burghard.  Armstrong  and  Cronkliite. 

Their  call  and  a  complete  message  were  the  first  to  bo  received  in  Scotland  froiti  America. 


"The  most  remarkable  featui'e  was  the  strength  of  some  of 
these  signals,  1  BCG's  signals  could  have  been  heard  easily 
400  feet  from  the  tent.  Altho  we  started  out  to  see  how 
far  away  he  could  be  heard,  we  gave  the  idea  up  because  of  the 
rain  which  was  coming  down,  and  because  of  the  time  which 
would  ha\e  been  taken.  lARY  and  2FD  (and  later  2FP) 
(Burlington,  Vermont;  Flushing,  X.  Y.;  and  BrookhTi,  N.  Y., 
respectively)  almost  equaled  1  BCG  as  to  strength,  during  one 
or  two  very  short  intervals.  IBDT  (Atlantic,  ^lass.),  a  spark 
station,  altho  by  no  means  as  strong,  almost  equaled  1  BCG 
in  steadiness  of  signals  during  a  long  period.  Two  of  the  con- 
tinuous wave  stations  were  using  powers  of  less  than  30  watts!" 

The  climax  came  on  the  morning  of  December  12,  when, 
after  hearing  signals  from  dozens  of  stations  at  the  .same  time, 
the  eager  listener  caught  a  worded  message,  assuring  him  "hearty 
congratidations "  from  the  Greenwich,  Conn,  station,  IBCG, 
signed  with  the  names  of  its  owners  and  operators:  "Biu'ghard, 
Inman,  Grinan,  Armstrong,  Amy,  Cronkhite."  That  was  the 
first  message  ever  sent  across  the  Atlantic  A\-ith  amateiu-  radio; 
and  no  readable  signals  from  American  amateurs  were  heard 
during  the  remainder  of  the  tests.  Presentlj'  atmospheric  con- 
ditions ceased  to  be  propitious,  and  the  coming  of  a  cyclone 
made  it  necessary  to  dismantle  the  tent  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th. 


On  the  19th  Mr.  Godlej'  was  back  in  London,  and  found 
that  great  enthu.siasm  was  being  shown  as  a  result  of  the 
tests.  "Station  IBCO  had  been  lieard  by  five  British  amateurs, 
by  a  Dutch  amateur  in  Amsterdam,  and  by  an  Anu'rican  ship 
operator  in  the  harbor  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  all  the  news- 
])apers  in  Belgium,  France,  an:l  the  British  Isles  were  featuring 
the  story." 

Mr.  Godley  goes  on  to  say  that  British  Amateurs  had  heard 
signals  from  Salem,  Cambridge,  and  Marion,  Massachu.setts; 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut;  from  Brook- 
lyn, Kew  York,  and  Valley  Stream,  Lorg 
Lsland;  and  from  unidentified  stations. 
He  gives  the  complete  list  of  stations 
heard  by  him  at  Adrossan  to  the  number 
of  about  thirty,  mostly  located  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  including  such  in- 
terior stations  as  Burlington,  Vermont; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
and    Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  most  distant  stations,  Cleveland 
and  Indianapolis,  used  spark-wave  trans- 
mission, Air.  Godley  has  very  pronounced 
opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  continuous- 
waA  e  transmission,  as  will  appear  from  his 
concluding  words: 

"In  glancing  over  the  above  list  one  is 
struck  by  the  ])repond*erance  of  the  con- 
tiinious-wave  stations,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  British  heard  C.  W.  stations  only. 
That  can  mean  only  one  thing,  that  C.\\. 
is  far  su]:)erior,  and  I  should  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  aU  amateurs  change 
OA'er  to  continuous  w'ave  at  once.  Spark 
methods  are  hoiribly  out  of  date,  and  are 
so  inefficient,  comparatively,  as  to  be  ridic- 
ulous, were  it  not  that  many  have  in- 
vested good  money  in  spark  equipment. 
Station  lAFV  (Salem,  Mass.),  since  the 
^L  tests,  has  gotten  three  messages  across  to 

•  England  (London)  on  200-w^atts  of  C.  W. 

JMany  stations  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
are  reaching  to  the  California  coast  with 
similar  powers,  wliile  the  west  coast  sta- 
tions have  been  shoAing  signals  into  the 
HaAvaiian  Islands.  The  daA^  is  not  far 
distant  Avhen  amateurs  the  world  over  will 
be  exchanging  greetings  in  many  languages, 
and  by  the  same  token,  the  day  is  almost 

here  when  the  spark  stations  Avill  be  of  interest  as  haAing  to  do 

Avith  history  onl3\"       


I 


PACIFIC  COAST  RADIO 

F  THERE  WERE  ANY  QUESTION  that  the  interest 
in  radio  is  countrv-Avide,  an  editorial  comment  in  Radio, 
the  San  Francisco  periodical  (which  began  life  about  four 
jears  ago  as  The  Pacific  Radio  News),  would  put  to  rest  all 
doubts.  EA-idently  the  Pacific  coast  amateur  is  quite  as  well 
serA^ed  as  he  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    Witness  this  comment: 

"There  is  radio  music  in  the  ah-,  CA'ery  night,  CA^erywhere. 
Anj'body  can  hear  it  at  home  on  a  receiA-ing  set,  Avhich  any  boy 
can  put  up  in  an  hour.  One  of  these  sets  costs  less  than  a  phono- 
graph. With  it  can  be  heard  grand  operas,  orchestras,  phono- 
gi-aphs'  music,  market  reports,  press  summary,  sermons,  and 
speeches.  AU  that  is  needed  is  a  hundred-foot  clear-span  of  cop- 
per AATre,  a  couple  of  batteries  and  a  cabinet  set  that  can  be 
bought  from  a  radio  dealer  in  cAery  town. 

' ' No  better  inAestment  can  be  made  as  to  a  means  for  making 
a  home  more  attraetiAe  to  the  entire  family.  Radio  brings 
fathers  and  sons  together  on  a  common  basis  of  mutual  interest. 
The  Avomen  can  easily  run  in  during  the  afternoon  and  haA'e  a 
constant  source  of  entertainment  for  their  guests.  Any  phono- 
graph selection  will  be  played  by  request  to  the  operator  in  charge 
of  the  sending  station.    No  home  is  complete  Avdthout  radio." 
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MR.  GLAVIN'S  RADIO  CAR 

UNDER  THE  PICTURESQUE  TITLE  "The  Wireless 
Hound — An  Interesting  Case  of  Radio  Control,"  the 
Scientific  American  (New  York)  some  months  ago  de- 
scribed a  curious  little  vehicle  which  more  recently  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Radio  Conventions  at  the  Hotel  Pennsj^lvania, 
New  York,  where  it  excited  the  wonderment  of  thousands  of 
observers.  After  stating  that  ever  since  Marconi  succeeded  in 
getting  a  coherer  to  work  by  means  of  wireless  waves,  so  that 
distant  circles  might  be  controlled  as  desired,  men  in  various 
countries  have  been  planning  and  experimenting  with  radio- 
controlled  craft  of  all  kinds;  and,  referring  to  the  ra.dio-controlled 
motor  boats  of  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  and  to  Herr  Fokker's 
plan  for  crewless  airplanes,  the  account  continues: 

"Now  comes  Edward  F.  GIa\'in  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
radio-controUed  vehicle  which  represents  nine  j'ears  of  persistent 
effort  and  experimentation  and 
numerous  disappointments,  all 
blended  into  the  practical  work- 
ing model  which  is  sho"WTi  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 
Mr.  Glavin  has  succeeded  in 
applying  the  principle  of  radio 
control  to  a  land  vehicle,  which 
is  considerably  more  difficult 
than  that  of  aquatic  craft. 

"The  '•WTTeless  hound,'  as 
this  bizarre  vehicle  has  been 
termed  by  those  who  have  seen 
it  going  through  its  antics,  is 
driven  by  an  electric  motor. 
The  vehicle  has  four  wheels — 
one  in  front  which  does  the 
steering,  two  wheels  which  turn 
freely  on  a  fixt  axle,  and  a 
center  driving  wheel.  The  elec- 
tric motor  is  mounted  on  a 
pivoted  frame  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  weight  is  brought  to 
bear  on  its  rubber-faced  pulley 
pressing  dowai  on  the  driving 
wheel.  Storage  batteries  fur- 
nish the  current  for  the  motor 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

"The  control  station  consists 
of  the  usual  tuned  transmitter 
—a  spark  coil,  telegraph  key, 
•  scillating  circuit,  and  aerial. 
Each  time  the  key  is  deprest,  a 
train  of  signals  is  sent  out  to 
the  aerial  of  the  ■wireless  hound. 
Each  train  of  signals  causes  the 

detector  to  respond,  operating  a  relay  and  closing  a  secondary 
circuit  in  conventional  way.  The  secondary  circuit  makes  use  of 
a  control  or  contact  drum  carrying  various  brass  strips  which, 
wheu  turned,  make  various  combinations  of  circuitsin conjunction 
with  the  brushes  or  fingers  pressing  down  on  them.  Thus  in  the 
first  position  the  contact  or  control  dinim  may  make  the  necessary 
connections  for  starting  the  motor.  The  next  position  operates 
part  of  the  electromagnets  controlling  the  steering-wheel,  so  as 
to  turn  the  Achicle  to  the  left,  while  the  ne.xt  position  restores 
the  steering-wheel  to  the  normal  position  and  the  Aehiele 
straightens  its  course.  The  next  two  positions  turn  the  vehicle 
to  the  right  and  straighten  it  out.  Perhaps  the  next  posi- 
tion stops  the  vehicle.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  way  the  con- 
trol operates." 

Details  of  operation  aside,  the  little  car  rolls  about  in  any 
desired  direction  in  response  to  signals  given  by  the  hand  of  its 
inventor  and  translated  into  electromagnetic  radio  waves  bj*  an 
assistant  who  presses  the  telegraph  key.  The  performance  is  in 
a  sense  simple  when  explained,  yet  it  always  seems  mysterious. 
It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  before  long  the  principle 
■will  be  applied  to  some  types  of  commercial  vehicles,  tho  the 
limitations  of  the  method  are  obvious,  in  as  much  as  the  operator 
must  keep  the  controlled  mechanism  within  Aiew.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Glavin  that  wheeled  apparatus  on  farms — 


including  motor-drawn  plows,  reapers,  and  the  like — msby  per- 
haps be  operated  by  radio.  Meantime  the  WTiters  of  fiction  have 
taken  slight  liberties  vnth  the  future,  as  when  Mr.  Stoddard 
Goodhue,  in  his  story  called."  The  Phantom  Auto ''  in  Everybody's 
Magazine  makes  Mr.  Gla-vin's  invention  the  backgi-ound  of  a 
series  of  episodes  in  which  automobiles  are  controlled  by  radio 
operated  from  an  airplane.  Almost  anj'  day  we  may  see  that 
feat  accomplished  in  the  world  of  fact. 


RADIO  BELOW  275  METERS 

Now  THAT  THE  AMATEUR  KNOWS  just  where  he 
stands,  it  obviously  behooves  him  to  inform  himself 
fully  on  the  subject  of  waves  between  275  and  1.50  meters. 
In  an  article  ia  Q  S  T  (Hartford,  Conn.),  the  official  organ  of 
The  American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc.,  Mr.  Boyd  Phelps,  9ZT, 

has  things  to  say  that  should 
interest  aU  amateurs  who  are 
not  already  proficient  in  the 
art  of  sending  short  waves. 
Mr.  Phelps  makes  a  plea  for 
diversity  of  wave-lengths, 
regarding  it  as  "ridiculous  that 
out  of  the  immense  number  of 
possible  adjustments  we  should 
all  strive  for  the  same  one." 
And  he  gives  some  very  prac- 
tical details  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  "crowding  on  and 
just  above  200  meters"  may 
be  avoided : 


•  THE  WIRELESS  HOUND." 

A  radio-controlled  vehicle  wliich  obeys  its  master's  wii-eless  commands, 
The  inventor  is  here  seen  explaining  how  it  works. 


"The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
minds  of  many  is  the  thought 
of  having  to  use  an  antenna 
only  a  few  feet  long  and  per- 
haps not  extending  up  high 
enough  to  clear  suirounding 
objects.  The  following  methods 
worked  out  by  the  writer  ob- 
viates this  great  disadvantage. 
"An  anti?nna  with  a  funda- 
mental of  300  meters  when 
excited  by  a  straight  gap  was 
found  to  emit  waves  on  300, 
100,  43,  and  33  meters.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  excite  the 
aerial  at  one  of  its  harmonic 
frequencies  to  have  it  absorb 
and  radiate  energy  on  that  wave.  It  was  found  that  the  ratio  of 
one  to  three  does  not  hold  between  the  harmonic  and  the  funda- 
mental when  the  antenna  is  loaded.  At  9F0  with  the  large  an- 
tenna having  a  fundamental  of  350  meters  the  use  of  a  series 
condenser  was  impractical  for  200  meters.  All  of  the  secondary 
of  the  oscillation  transformer  was  inserted,  bringing  the  wave  up 
to  525  meters;  the  first  harmonic  then  increasing  to  169  meters  as 
determined  ■with  a  spark  gap  in  the  ground  lead  and  a  spark  coil 
connected  across  this  gap.  With  the  closed  circuit  carefully 
timed  to  169  met<?rs  and  coupled  to  the  antenna  cu'cuit  good 
radiation  was  obtained  on  this  wave-length.  Aloving  any  clips 
on  the  oscillation  transformer  caused  a  falling  off  of  anteima  cur- 
rent. With  the  wave  meter  coupled  to  the  ground  a  sharp  wave 
was  found  at  169  meters,  but  no  matter  how  close  the  wave  meter 
was  coupled  to  the  aerial  circuit  no  wave  could  be  found  around 
525,  which  was  the  normal  wave-length  of  the  open  or  aerial 
circuit.  This  new  method  permits  easy  working  on  200  meters 
and  below  with  a  large  aerial. 

"It  is  perhaps  not  well  to  encourage  the  above  experiments 
too  much,  especially  in  coastal  cities,  as  inaccurate  adjustments 
may  cause  a  strong  wa\e  to  be  emitted  at  about  600  meters. 
The  real  value  of  this  method  of  tuning  comes  in  the  xise  of  con- 
tinuous wave.  A  \acuum  tube,  we  are  told  by  many  eminent 
experimenters,  will  in  laboratory  circuits  oscillate  at  wave-lengths 
of  five  meters  or  less.  Tuning  is  extremely  sharp  at  low  wave- 
lengths so  that  more  stations  may  be  accommodated  at  wave- 
lengths diftering  but  few  meters." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


HOW  SHAW  BAGS  THE  UNIVERSE 


SHAW  CAN  SURELY  RISE  XO  HIGHER  as  au  enter- 
tainer. The  final  episode  in  "Back  to  Methuselah," 
which  he  calls  "'As  Far  as  Thought  Can  Reach,"  is, 
according  to  Hej"«'ood  Broun,  "as  much  fun  as  any  of  the 
Ziegfeld  Follies  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  possessing 
rather  more  philosophy."  So  far  as  color  and  draped  figures 
go  the  comparison  is  not  inapt.     The  undertaking  of  giving 


ADAM    AND   EVE   "WITH   THE   SERPENT. 

The  opening  scene  in  Shaw's  "Back  to   Methuselah,"  which  was 
de^"i^ed  by  Lee  Simonson. 


this  Shaw  production  on  a  stage  without  cuts  has  been  achieved 
with  success  so  far  as  the  Theater  Guild  is  concerned;  l)ut  the 
audience  have  not  always  been  equal  to  the  strain.  Three 
nights  of  talk  without  the  alleviation  of  music,  such  as  Wagner's 
Ring  provides,  was  a  test  that  only  the  old  Chinese  theater  has 
ventured  to  impose.  But  ^Mr.  Shaw  required  so  much  to  put 
his  thoughts  on  creative  evolution  before  an  audience  and  he 
would  tolerate  no  abridgment  of  his  text.  The  Theater  Guild 
seemed  to  adopt  some  of  his  tactics  and  required  its  patrons  to 
take  all  or  none,  or  at  least  to  buy  all  or  none.  The  play  starts 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  the  Serpent  instructing  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  secrets  of  life,  and  it  stretches  "as  far  as  human 
thought  can  reach."  "Never  before,"  says  Mr.  Towse  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "has  anybody  had  the  chance  of 
hearing  a  play — for  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  hearing — whose 
actions,  ramifications,  and  divagations  are  supposed  to  cover  a 
period  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  years."  The  five 
sections  of  the  piece  are  labeled:  "In  the  Beginning."  "The 
Gospel  of  the  Brothers  Barnabas;  Present  Day,"  "The  Thing 


Happens  A.  D.  2170,"  "Tragedy  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman, 
A.  D.  3000,"  "As  Far  Thought  Can  Reach,  A.  D.  31920." 
Of  this  apparently  bewildering  farrago,  Mr.  Towse  wi-ites: 

"It  is  sufficient  to  declare  that  it  is  characteristically  Shaw, 
at  his  most  -voluminous,  most  presumptive,  and  disputatious, 
but,  by  no  means,  always  at  his  best.  Clever?  Most  indis- 
putably— or  it  would  not  be  he — in  many  passages,  brilliantl.y 
so;  elsewhere  over-labored,  extravagant,  specious,  irrelevant, 
shallow,  and,  to  some  hearers  at  least,  both  tiresome  and  ex- 
asperating. The  man  who  takes  omniscience  for  his  foible  and 
license  for  his  priv  ilege  must  sometimes  appear  a  charlatan.  But 
he,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  occasionally  dons  the  cap  and  bells 
A\ith  set  purpose,  in  sheer  impish  mischief.  How  much  then 
of  this  portentous  fantasy,  with  its  queer  amalgam  of  Scriptural 
legend  and  scientific  pretense,  its  exploitation  of  all  his  pet 
political,  social,  and  clerical  grievances,  is  to  be  taken  in  any  way 
seriously?  How  much  of  it  did  he  write  with  his  tongrue  in  his 
cheek  and  his  eye  on  the  main  chance?  If  the  answers  are  not 
.set  down,  it  is  not  because  the  present  ■WTiler  has  anj'  doubt 
concerning  them.  But  perhaps  after  all  Mr.  Shaw  has  learned 
to  believe  in  the  promise  'By  faith  ye  shall  move  mountains," 
and  has  based  his  oa™  belated  theories,  if  he  e\'er  entertained 
them,  upon  it. 

"Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  'will  to  create,'  upon 
which  his  whole  be-nildering  parable  is  founded,  notwithstanding 
his  treatment  of  it  as  a  personal  discovery.  This  is  simply 
his  adaptation  from  the  perfectly  orthodox  belief  that  in  all 
humanity  there  is  an  element  of  the  di\-ine  and  that  the  evo- 
lutionary progress  of  the  race  toward  higher  conditions  is  due 
to  the  perpetual  conflict  V)etween  the  aspirations  of  the  spirit 
and  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  His  modification  of  it  seems  to  imply 
the  revelation  of  some  new  principle  by  which  man  may  raise 
hihiself  by  pulling  on  his  o\\n  l)ootstraps.  But  this  is  a  ribald 
suggestion.  With  faith,  or  spirit,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  by  the  exercise  of  his  ■wnll,  the  unflinching  determination 
to  be  and  to  achieve,  that  man  is  to  attain  to  the  quasi-immor- 
tality  and  highly  deA'eloped  scieutic  (?)  conditions  herein  de- 
picted. Those  who  are  beguiled  into  looking  for  something 
pregnant,  rational,  inspiring,  or  logical  in  this  portrayal,  do  not 
know  their  Shaw,  and  will  be  grievously  disappointed.  Amusing 
and  fairh-  plausible  in  the  beginning,  it  assumes  more  and  more 
the  nature  of  extravaganza  the  further  it  plunges  into  the  future, 
iintil — 30,000  years  hence.  Avhen  children  are  hatched  from  the 
egg  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  grow  a  month  or  two  older 
everv-  minute — it  closes  in  sheer  phantasmagorical  burlesque, 
a  sort  of  ultra-modeni  midnight  classical  'reviie,'  in  which  Lilith, 
the  ghosts  of  the  Serpent  (so  the  DevU  is  dead,  after  all)  and  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  hoary,  mummified  ancients,  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  animated  puppets,  all  talking  with  the  tongue  and 
indomitable  loquacity  of  their  intellectual  progenitor,  contribute 
to  the  desired  end  of  Delphic  mystification.  Can,  then,  no 
meaning  be  attached  to  these  oracular  utterances?  Most 
emphatically  yes.  Almost  any  meaning  that  the  student 
of  them  may  prefer.  Is  it  worth  the  trouble  of  search?  Ah, 
that  is  a  different  question.  It  is  wiser,  perhaps,  to  laugh — 
not  to  think — and  grow  fat.  But  the  cleverness  of  it  all,  the  play 
of  humor,  wit,  and  satire,  the  range  and  power  of  the  two  often 
misapplied  thoughts,  are  amazing  and  not  a  little  pitiful." 

The  second  e-veuing  proved  the  most  tr\-ing  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
audiences,  the  piece  ran  from  half-past  seven  till  near  midnight, 
and  people  left  it  gasping  for  breath,  with  splitting  headaches. 
]Mr.  Towse,  again,  fiu-nishes  us  a  reason  for  not  analyzing  it : 

"With  -The  Tragedy  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman '  (3000  A.  D.) 
]Mr.  Shaw  enters  definitely  into  the  realm  of  burlesque  and 
fantasy,  going  to  the  limits  of  whimsical  extravagance,  with 
a  constant  explosion  of  witty  little  firecrackers,  the  usual  as- 
sumption of  supernal  wisdom,  and  the  freest  indulgence  of  a 
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mockery,  often  broadly  comic,  but  sometimes  offensive  both  to 
common  sense  and  good  taste.  Here  and  tliei-e,  as  usual,  is 
a  passage  embodjong  some  shrewd  reflection  or  weighty  but 
platitudinous  truth,  quickly  neutralized  by  a  display  of  cynical 
quips  and  bitter  gibes.  It  is  clever,  sometimes  astonishingly 
clever,  but  insincere  and  insignificant  stuff,  which  tickles  the 
risibilities  for  the  passing  minute,  but  when  the  effer\eseence 
has  subsided  is  too  often  as  flat  as  stale  soda-water.  If  there 
be  in  it  a  residuum  of  appreciable  philosophic  or  social  value,  it 
is  not  enough  to  justifj'  the  trouble  of  analysis  or 
description." 


A  DOUBLE-KEYBOARD  PIANO 

A  PIANO  WITH  A  DOUBLE  KEYBOARD,  each  note 
on  the  upper  board  being  the  octave  of  the  one  just 
under  it  on  the  lower  board,  has  been  invented  by  a 
Swiss,  Emanuel  Moor.  Great  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused 
over  this  instrument,  not  only  iu  Switzerland,  but  in  Paris 
and  more  recently  in  Loudon.     To  play  upon  it  requires  study 


Both  as  Shavian  satire  and  as  acted  comedy  we 
find  the  second  section  of  the  first  night's  perform- 
ance giving  the  most  satisfaction.  Mr.  Towse 
writes: 

"In  'The  Gospel  of  the  Brothers  Barna])as'  this 
theory  of  human  will  as  the  creative  power  is  adroitly 
"made  the  motive  of  contemporary  satirical  and  ex- 
clusively English  comedy  in  which  Lloyd  George  and 
Herbert  Asquith,  under  the  transparent  aliases  of 
Burge  and  Lubin,  are  made  the  targets  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
keen  shafts  of  reckless  ridicule.  They  are  sketched 
with  that  semblance  of  verisimilitude  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  best  caricature  and  with  an  exuberant 
humor  which  does  not  dull  the  edge  of  the  .satire. 
This,  tho  characteristically  disingenuous,  is  of  de- 
lightful quality,  and  none  the  less  enjoyabh;  because 
directed  mainly  against  dead  issues.  How  longe^^tJ^ 
is  made  a  political  issue  may  be  briefly  explained. 
Civilization  is  a  failure  because  statesmen  die  be- 
fore they  have  acquired  either  wisdom  or  experience. 
Conrad  Barnabas,  the  biologist,  has  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that,  by  the  exercist;  of  will,  men 
may  prolong  their  years  into  centuries,  and  Frankhjn 
Barnabas,  the  preacher  and  politician,  is  promulgat- 
ing the  theory.  Both  Bvrge  and  Lubin  are  brought 
to  see  how  political  capital  might  be  made  out  of 
it  in  a  general  election,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
an  effort  to  secure  the  Barnabases  and  their  battle- 
cry  for  their  respective  parties.  In  the  controversy 
Mr.  Shaw  is  able  to  discourse  with  brilliant  fluency  on  everj^ 
phase  of  national  and  iulemational  society  and  politics.  .  .  . 

"It  was  in  'The  Gospel  of  the  Brothers  Barna])as'  that  the 
performers  found  themselves  on  then-  own  ground.  This  was 
admirably  done  in  the  best  style  of  modem  comedy.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  of  the  shrewdest  hits  iu  the  very  artful 
dialog  were  not  appreciated  bj'  an  audience  unfamiliar  with 
English  political  personalities  and  details,  but  the  bri.sk  Shavian 
exchanges  were  delivered  by  all  the  actors  with  humorous  in- 
telligence and  great  dialetical  skill.  The  impersonations  of 
Joyce  Burge  (Lloyd  George)  and  Lubin  (H.  Asquith)  were  both 
surprizingly  felicitous.  A.  P.  Kaye,  almost  a  i)hysical  double  of 
the  first,  mimicked  him  in  voice  and  manner  with  an  astonishing 
accuracy,  and  suggested  with  notable  effect  his  intellectual  alert- 
ness, instant  adaptability  and  emotionalism.  x\nd  Claude  King 
also  succeeded  not  only  in  looking  like  Asquith,  but  in  reflecting 
both  his  Oxford  and  House  of  Commons  style.  The  Frankli/n 
Barnabas  of  Albert  Bruning,  one  of  the  very  best  of  living  all- 
round  actors,  was  quite  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  in  its  suavity, 
keenness,  flexibility,  and  high  poli.sh,  while  Moffat  Johnston,  as 
the  curt,  matter-of-fact  scientist,  was  an  excellent  foil  to  'him. 
This  act  was  a  really  first  rate  bit  of  cooperative  comedy,  aiul 
was  greatly  enjoyed  until  by  its  excessive  length  it  began  to  pall." 

Says  Mr.  Hey^vood  Broun  in  The  World: 

"The  piece  is  far  more  fantastic  and  imaginative  than  any- 
thing which  has  come  from  tlie  men  of  our  generation,  who  know 
only  fairy-stories. 

"Our  admiration  for  Shaw's  plaj'  is  uncomplicated  by  belief 
in  bis  philosophy.  He  has  attempted  to  make  Puritanism 
glamorous  by  lifting  it  to  transcendentalism.  Milton,  another 
Puritan  of  ability,  worked  the  same  trick.  In  other  words, 
Shaw  pretends  his  quarrel  with  art  is  not  that  it  affords  people 
too  much  fun  but  that  it  yields  only  puny  joys  in  comparison 
with  the  ecstasies  of  pure  intellect. 

"He  would  not  deny  art  a  right  to  existence.  In  the  year 
31,920  A.  D.  human  beings  will  maintain  an  interest  in  art,  sports 
and  pleasure  through  the  fiirst  four  jears  of  their  life.  During 
the  next  nine  centuries,  or  lhereal)outs,  the  average  indi%  idual 
will  have  outgrown  this  interest  in  toys." 


ASQLlTll   .\M>   l.I.OYI)   (iEOKcit; 

seeiu  to  como  to  life  a.s  Burge  and  Lubin  on  the  stage  of  the  Garrick  Theater 
and  discuss  Shavian  politics  with   immense  gusto. 


even  on  the  part  of  skilled  performer.^,  but  this  is  well  rowai-ded 
by  the  increased  brilliance  and  variety  of  the  eft'ects.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  this  instrument  represents  as  great  an  ad- 
\anee  over  the  piano  as  the  latter  did  over  the  harpsichord.  In 
an  article  by  the  inventor  published  in  the  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
rerselle  (Lausanne)  he  says: 

"The  i)iano  which  1  present  to  tlu^  public  does  not  modify  for 
tlie  moment  the  system  in  use  at  present;  the  nunxber  of  strings 
and  of  hammers  is  the  same  and  the  position  of  t  he  hands  is  the 
same;  but  my  instrument  facilitates  in  a  notable  degree  the 
execution  of  all  pieces  of  music  by  lessening  the  distances,  by 
permitting  the  hands  to  perform  evolutions  in  the  sanu>  direction 
and  by  lending  itself  to  the  performance  an  infinite  number  of  neAV 
and  unforeseen  combinations.  This  ncAv  mechanism,  for  which 
1  liaxe  applied  for  a  i)atent,  requires,  for  the  preseiit  at  least, 
no  change  in  the  fingering  nor  in  the  writing  of  nuisic,  altho 
a  change  in  •vv-riting  will  be  indispensable  eventually,  to  insure 
clearness  in  execution.  My  invention  consists  of  an  ordinary 
piano  to  which  I  have  adapted  a  second  keyboard  p'aced  a  little 
above  the  usual  one.  The  keys  of  the  same  note  are  opposite 
each  other  but  with  tlie  essential  difference  that  they  give  the 
higher  octave  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  piano.  This 
siniple  process  not  only  constitutes  an  auxiliary-  means  of  facili- 
tating the  execution  of  all  music  which  has  been  written  uj)  to 
the  present  time,  but  it  opens  new  vistas  with  respect  to  future 
music  •with  regard  to  sonority  and  ^•irtuosity. 

"All  the  octaves  can  be  played  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
within  a  verj-  narrow  space.  The  most  extended  chords  can 
be  struck  simultaneously  with  perfect  resonance.  This  mak<'s  it 
unnecessarj'  to  cross  the  arms  in  order  to  reach  the  more  distant 
notes,  and  it  becomes  superfluous,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point, 
to  arpeggio  the  large  chords  iu  order  to  reach  notes  bejond  tlie 
stretch  of  the  ten  fingers." 

Gu.stave  Rollin,  writing  in  a  later  number  of  the  same  maga- 
zine, observes  that  the  most  important  feature  of  the  instrument 
is  the  brilliant  device  of  making  use  of  a  coupling  pedal,  l)y 
means  of  which  the  new  piano  is  made  "  incontestably  superior 
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to  tlie  old  one.  not  only  by  its  superb  sonority  but  by  the  diverse 
and  infali'ulablo  new  combinations  Avhioh  it  may  afford  in  the 
future  both  to  tlie  composer  and  to  the  performer."    lie  writes: 

"This  pedal  makes  the  upper  keyboard  sound  automatically 
with  the  lower,  and  makes  it  possible  to  double,  triple  or  quad- 
ruple the  sonority  according  to  the  number  of  notes  which  the 
performer  strikes  simultaneously,  enabling  him  to  obtain  mar- 
Aelou>  effects  resembling  those  yielded  by  the  organ.     Thus, 


NAPOLEON  iIEET.S  A  SHAW  WATERLOO. 

In    the    Garrick    Tlieatcr  the  Xapolconic  embodiment  of  the  war  sxni-it 
Waterloo  %vith  a  ''ISO-year-oki  priestess,  wimin  he  interrogates  in  iiltra- 


the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  of  the  great  classic  masters, 
gain  a  fresh  interest  Mhen  played  tipon  this  new  piano.  This 
method  of  coupling  yields  peculiarly  poetic  effects  in  the  case 
of  fugues,  such  as  those  of  Bach." 

This  new  duplex  coupler  facilitates  the  playing  of  octaves  T\-ith 
surprizing  velocity,  perfect  precision  and  an  absolute  legato. 
By  an  an-angement  of  the  fir^t  keyboard  a  very  beautiful  chro- 
matic glissando  can  be  obtained.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible 
to  imitate  the  harpsichord  b3"  a  special  method,  concerning 
which  -Mr.  Rollin  remarks: 

"I  have  had  the  pleasm'e  of  hearing  Mr.  IVIoor  play  several 
])ieces  arranged  for  the  harpsichord,  and  I  could  not  sufficiently 
admu-e  the  archaic  charm,  tlie  deeply  affecting  poetrj-,  the  fine 
and  delicate  sentiment,  the  brilliant  intellectuality  which  ani- 
mate and  vi^-ify  these  compositions.  It  is  a  magnificent  evoca- 
tion of  the  past." 

The  new  instrument  has  also  aroused  great  interest  in  London 
diu-ing  the  last  few  months  and  "will  doubtless  do  so  here,  not 
only  from  its  noveltj-  biit  from  the  fact  that  the  inventor  once 
lived  in  Xew  York  and  was  the  accompanist  of  Aladame  Lili 
Lehmann  in  her  concert  singing.  The  musical  critic  of  The 
London  Times  makes  the  following  remarks,  which,  as  wiU  be 
noted,  are  not  altogether  favorable: 

"The  main  acquisition  is  the  capacity  to  produce  4-foot  and 
16-foot  tone  effects  eqiial  in  strength  ■R-ith,  and  of  the  same  quality- 
as  the  8-foot  tone  of  the  single  keyboard.  These  effects  can 
be  verA-  beatitiful — the  first  scale  in  octaves  which  he  played  with 
the  coupler  produced  an  audible  sensation  through  the  hall. 

"There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  this  program  could 
be  discust,  the  revelation  of  what  the  instrument  can  do  and 
can  not  do.  and  one's  satisfaction  or  otherwise  with  what  Pro- 
fessor Tovey  made  it  do.  The  latter  is  only  important  at  tliis 
stage  because  it  illustrates  the  diversity  of  the  problems  which 


assail  tlie  pianist.  We  found  tlie  prolonged  use  of  4-foot  ton© 
in  the  Toccata  in  D  minor  rather  wearisome  and  the  16-foot 
tone  in  the  chorale  'Nun  Komm,  der  Heiden  Heiland'  too  thick. 
On  the  other  hand,  'Nun  freut  euch'  was  quite  exquisite,  and 
the  cantata  ])relude  brought  out  the  player's  intunate  knowledge 
of  Bach's  orchestration  wonderfully. 

"We  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the  harpsichord  stop  offers 
a  very  real  acquisition  to  the  interi)retation  of  the  older  music 
except    in    such    realistic    pieces    as    'La    Poule, '   tho  toward 

the  end  of  the  Italian  Concerto  we  began 
to  feel  that  the  thing  was  distinctly  more 
like  a  harpsichord  than  lilvc  a  spoiled 
piano. 

"But  the  recital  emphasized  very 
strongly  the  basic  fact  that  here  is  a  won- 
derful instrument  which  musicians  must 
learn  to  use  and  wU  delight  in  using." 

The  musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Richard  Aldrich,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comments  upon  these  London 
reports: 

"If  the  new  keyboard  of  Mr.  Moor, 
which  has  won  so  much  approval  from  men 
whose  opinions  must  be  considered,  gains 
general  adoption,  it  will  involve  consider- 
able alterations,  apparently,  in  piano  tech- 
nique. It  is  possible,  we  are  told,  to  use 
the  new  invention  in  the  old  way.  But 
its  essential  improvements,  if  they  are 
improvements,  can  be  exploited  only  by  a 
new  technique,  which  must  be  learned  and 
mastered  as  the  old  one  always  has  been. 
This  will  be  a  dismaying  task  for  those 
who  teach  it  and  put  a  verj^  heavy  responsi- 
bility on  those  who  are  engaged  in  inducting 
young  people  into  a  way  of  making  them- 
selves musicians  that  must  be  certain  of 
unquestioned  acceptance  if  their  life  work 
is  not  to  be  thrown  away.  These  are 
serious   questions  for  those  who  advocate 

the  new  idea.     It  Avill  be  a  wonder  if  the 

inertia   of   a  very   considerable    conserva^ 

tism   is   not    found    to   operate    against  any  speedy  adoption 

of  it." 


falls    in    a    wordy 
imperial  fashion. 


BANNING  THE  "PRECIOUS"  WRITERS— The  "burnished 
and  jeweled  \\Titing"  which  came  in  with  the  "  fin-de-siecle " 
movement  of  the  last  centurs-  is  giving  way  to  a  rob  aster  form  of 
expression.  Wilde,  Pater  and  Stevenson  are  wearing  out,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Oliver  Eltou  of  the  University  of  LiA'crpool, 
upon  whose  remark  the  New  York  Evening  Post  comments: 

"Professor  Elton's  statement  might  not  be  applauded  by 
many  who  admire  the  styles  of  Com-ad  and  the  minor  Conrad- 
ians,  of  authors  hke  W.  H.  Hudson  and  Arthur  vSymons,  and  of  a 
number  of  younger  men  who  write  criticism  all  the  time  and 
travels  or  essays  part  of  the  time.  But  there  is  much  evidence 
that  Mr.  Elton  is  right.  In  the  life  of  nearly  every  book-loving 
young  man  there  is  a  period  w^hen  he  thinks  that  the  greatest  of 
all  pursuits  is  of  the  7not  juste,  that  there  is  no  triumph  like  ex- 
pressing the  fluttering  of  a  leaf  or  wliinny  of  a  horse  in  a  phrase 
more  precise  and  imaginative  than  others  have  used.  Such  young 
men  alone  will  always  furnish  an  army  to  defend  the  virtues  of 
Stevenson's  style.  But  t!ie  great  body  of  readers  must  in  the  long 
run  prefer  the  prose  in  which  the  workmanship  is  broader  and  less 
elaborately  elegant. 

"This  is  in  part  because  the  great  bodj-  of  modern  readers  must 
be  rapid  readers;  particularly  if  they  read  with  gusto.  A  style 
which  presents  fine  mass  effects,  as  Carlyle's  or  Ruskin's  does,  i^^ 
for  them  superior  to  a  style  in  which  eveiy  ten  words  an  expres- 
sion demands,  'Stop  and  admire  me!'  and  in  which  every  para- 
graph asks  to  be  rolled  under  the  tongue." 

'"No  reaction  against  the  highly  studied  style  need  carry  WTiters 
into  slovenhness.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  it  encouraged 
our  too  many  careless  American  authors  to  become  more  careless 
still.  Nor  need  the  finest  quahties  of  style,  felicity,  glow,  elo- 
quence be  sacrificed.  The  old  masters — Maeaulay,  Hazlitt,  Car- 
lyle,  Thackeray — who  'Wi-ote  with  full-charged  minds  and  fast- 
mo\nng  pens,  simply  VATOught  theu"  stylistic  effects  in  the  large, 
not  in  miniature." 
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AN  EXPONENT  OF  THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY 

IF  THE  OPINION  OF  FOREIGNERS  is  the  judgment  of 
posterity  Mr.  Sherwood  Anderson  shoiild  be  happy  in  ha\- 
ing  his  ticket  for  immortality.  Lately  discust  in  The  N'ew 
States7nan  (London),  by  that  rigorous  young  Englishwoman,  Miss 
Rebecca  West,  he  is  put  down  as  "one  of  the  most  interesting 
personalities  Avriting  in  English  to-day."  The  reason  he  finds  so 
much  favor  with  Miss  West  is  because  "his  excessive  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  new  psychology  strikes  deeply  at  the  root  of  his 
talent."  In  analyzing  him  his  \'irtues  are  set  off  against  what 
Miss  West  regards  as  the  shortcomings  of 
others  who  think  "the  obvious  way  to  treat 
a  situation  is  to  record  what  people  say  and 
do,"  and  that  "the  meaning  at  the  core  of 
life  is  exhaustively  and  directly,  "wdthout  the 
intervention  of  any  symbolism,  exprest  by 
its  superficies."  For  the  sake  of  showing 
what  Mr.  Anderson  is  not,  Miss  West  first 
analyzes  an  American  writer — ]Mr.  Stephen 
Hudson,  whose  novel,  "Elinor  Colhouse," 
is  conceived  and  executed  without  "the 
slightest  sign  of  any  psychic  life  of  which 
speech  and  action  are  only  the  reserved 
and  indirect  expressions."  Mr.  Anderson, 
on  the  other  hand,  "is  saturated  with 
the  new  psychology  to  an  extraordinary 
degree."    In  fact: 

"It  dictates  his  subjects.  His  stories  are 
monotonously  full  of  young  girls  coming 
back  to  their  home  towns  with  a  suit-case 
and  a  psychosis,  of  middle-aged  men  corked 
by  inhibitions.  It  determines  his  way  of 
looking  at  his  subjects,  which  is  amusingly 
antithetical  to  that  of  Mr.  Hudson.  If  one 
gave  Mr.  Hudson  a  pattern  book  of  velvets, 
he  could  pick  out  the  very  shade  that  Elinor 
wore  at  the  dance;  the  clothes  of  the  char- 
acters in  'The  Triumph  of  the  Egg'  are  matters 
which  are  not  touched  by  Mr.  Anderson's 
invention,  but  have  to  be  supplied  (as  Andrew 
Lang  pointed  out  must  be  the  case  with  the 
clothes  of  ghosts)  by  the  imagination  of 
those  who  see  them  in  order  to  satisfy  their  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  Mr.  Hudson  believes  that  the  whole  of  Elinor 
Colhouse  went  into  her  schemings  to  trap  Richard  Knrt  into 
marriage;  if  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  writing  of  Elinor  he 
would  have  seen  those  schemes  as  just  the  tip  of  one  of  the  ten- 
tacles that  the  vast  and  complex  organism  which  was  her  inner 
being  lifted  towards  the  light  of  the  promise  of  more  life.  Now 
this  means  that  all  Mr.  Anderson's  stories  are  profound,  and  that 
they  are  all  in  some  measure  true,  since  memories  of  the  process 
of  life  in  his  o\vn  heart  enable  him  to  check  his  imaginations  of 
its  process  in  the  hearts  of  others.  Nevertheless,  he  goes  nearly 
as  far  wrong  in  his  indifference  to  the  superficies  of  existence  as 
Mr.  Hudson  does  in  his  absorption  in  them.  His  characters 
are  too  often  mere  types  of  desire,  unincamated  souls.  When 
Rosaland  Westcott  runs  along  the  road  at  the  end  of  'Out  of 
Nowhere  into  Nothing'  one  Ix^lieves  absolutely  in  the  joy  that 
drove  her  forth;  but  her  feet  seem  to  leave  no  prints  on  the  dust 
of  that  road.  She  is  a  name,  and  a  disembodied  joy;  and 
that  is  all.  The  story  is  not  quite  achicNcd,  has  not  been  pulled 
right  across  the  tlu-eshold  of  creation,  is  not  completely  a  work 
of  art.  One  measures  the  failure  that  attends  most  of  Mr. 
Anderson's  stories  for  this  reason,  by  the  succ<'ss  that  attends 
him  in  the  two  stories,  the  one  that  gives  the  volume;  its  title 
and  '  I  Want  to  Know  Why,'  where  he  has  succeeded  in  incarnating 
his  ideas.  'I  Want  to  Know  Why'  is  startlingly  a  momentously 
good  short  story.  It  affords  a  compelling  reason  why,  if  Mr. 
Cape  brings  this  volume  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader, 
as  he  has  benevolently  brought  other  examples  of  les  jeunes  of 
America,  it  should  be  acquired  by  the  intelligent.  'I  Want  to 
Know  Why'  is  a  sound  study  of  adolescence,  of  virginity,  and 
its  aching  disappointment  at  its  first  glimpse  of  the  dark,  base 
quality  of  life;  but  it  is  far  more  than  that.  It  is  lifted  right 
across  the  threshold  of  creation,  it  is  an  achieved  work  of  art, 


because  Mr.  Anderson  has  completely  A'isualized  the  Kentucky 
boy  who  loved  horses  and  beat  it  to  Saratoga  to  see  the  race- 
track, and  had  his  ecstasy  over  Sunstreak  (a  horse  in  whose 
genius  one  believes  as  one  believes  in  the  genius  of  the  mare, 
Ophelia,  of  whom  Mr.  James  Agate  \\Tites  in  'Alarums  and  Ex- 
cursions') and  had  his  terrible  disillusionment  about  mankind. 
And  'The  Triumph  of  the  Egg'  succeeds  as  prodigiously  because 
again  Mr.  Anderson  has  permitted  himself  to  use  the  eyes  of 
the  flesh,  and  has  seen  the  adorable,  incompetent  father  as  a  real 
person.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Anderson's  art  that  one  can  not 
be  explicit  as  to  the  nature  of  his  success.  The  theme  is  such 
an  exquisitely  comic  and  pathetic  invention,  and  its  execution 
adds  so  much  of  comedy  and  pathos  to  it,  that  one  hesitates 
to  breathe  of  it,  lest  one's  blundering  descripn 
tion  should  discredit  it.  These  two  stories 
make  it  plain  that  of  all  the  younger 
American  ■m-iters,  Mr.  Sherwood  Anderson 
is  the  one  we  have  most  reason  to  envy." 


CouiCeay  lleubschCo. 

SHERWOOD  ANDERSON. 

who  is  "saturated  with  the  new  psy 

(  holoK.v  to  an  extraordinary  dogroo.' 


CHARACTER  BONDS  FOR 
MOVIE  ACTORS 

BINDING  THEM  OVER  to  keep  to 
decency  is  a  proposal  made  by  Camera 
(Los  Angeles)  for  treating  actors  for 
the  film.  "There  are  few  departments  of 
the  motion-picture  industry  that  have  not 
suffered  keenly  from  the  two  most  recent 
film  tragedies,"  it  declares,  going  on  to 
maintain  that  this  is  "largely  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  deplorable  angles  taken  by  the 
press  upon  the  situation."  Camera  asserts 
that  for  e"verj^  picture  person  who  goes  WTong 
there  are  half  a  dozen  bank  clerks  and  com- 
mercially engaged  citizens  in  the  same  boat. 
"But  when  has  the  banking  business  been 
ostracized  from  decent  society  because  of  the 
errors  of  its  various  attaches?"  Caynera 
enlarges  on  the  grievance  of  being  singled 
out  for  special  reprobation: 


"Besides  being  subjected  as  a  class  to  the 
indignities  crowded  upon  us  by  hundreds  of 
highly  imaginative,  scandal-scattering,  sob 
A\Titers  and  the  ine\'itable  detrimental  effect  upon  public 
opinion,  which  always  follows  in  the  wake  of  such  attacks, 
several  producing  companies  have  had  to  endure  huge  financial 
losses  when  exhibitors,  through  various  censor  board  regiilations, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  cancel  the  runs  of  elaborate  pro- 
ductions presenting  indiAnduals  concerned  in  the  cases,  or  some- 
times merely  suspected  of  being  concerned.  It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  perceive  that  being  much  in  the  public  eye,  we  are  not 
only  doomed  to  sustain  the  unhappy  consequences  of  our  pro- 
fessional brother's  indiscretions  but  of  their  alleged  missteps  as 
well.     That  is,  we  are  doomed  to  such  a  fate  if  we  tolerate  it." 

\\Tiat  Camera  regards  as  "an  invaluable  solution  of  the  x>rob- 
lem"  is  "the  character  bond,"  which  it  suggested  some  months 
ago;  and,  so  it  thinks,  "had  it  been  adopted  at  that  time  by  the 
Producers  Associations,  would  have  eliminated  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  moral  and  monetary-  difficulties  Avhich  have  fairly 
seethed  about  us  since  the  first  newspaper  report  upon  the 
Arbuckle  Aflfair."     Thus: 

"Not  only  would  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  producin;; 
company  for  a  character  bond  from  each  and  every  artist  in  its 
employ  diminish  the  chances  taken  by  that  organization  upon 
irresponsible  people  and  protect  it  against  any  financial  loss 
from  the  acts  of  its  employees,  but  it  would  also  render  impossible 
the  condemnation  of  a  studio,  not  to  mention  an  entire  industry, 
for  the  mistakes  of  an  indi^'idual." 

This  seems  as  good  a  place  as  any  for  the  editor  of  the  Digest 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  IloUj'wood  asking 
us  to  publish  material  for  the  use  of  a  foreign  mission  study  class. 


CALLING  IN  A  MINISTER  TO  HELP  THE  CHICAGO  POLICE 


THE  DARING  EXPERIMENT  of  Chicago's  Mayor  in 
appointing  a  minister  as  Law  Enforcement  Commissioner 
may  be  watched  yvith.  sympathetic  interest  by  other 
mimicipal  governments  confronted  with  similar  problems  of 
evil.  Whether  it  is  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  already  constituted,  or  mere 
camouflage,  as  is  variously  charged,  or  a 
sincere  effort  to  "clean  up"  the  city,  as  the 
new  Commissioner  e\'idently  believes  it  to 
be,  the  step  taken  by  Mayor  William  Hale 
Thompson  involves,  it  is  generally  agi'eed, 
a  "colossal  task  "  for  his  appointee.  The 
Rev.  John  H.  WUliamson,  pastor  of  a  Meth- 
odist church,  who  received  the  appoint- 
ment, has  said  that  he  wiU  conduct  his 
office  "in  accordance  with  tlie  teachings  of 
Clirist,"  and  he  has  called  on  aU  religious 
organizations,  regardless  of  race,  color  and 
creed,  to  join  him  in  a  crime  drive  which 
will  rid  Chicago  of  crooks,  in  whatever 
strata  of  life  they  maj-  be  found.  Ho  was 
especially  enjoiu«'d  hx  the  jMayor,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  to  seek  out  any  cor- 
ruption that  may  exist  among  officials, 
and  was  informed  that  his  decisions  would 
be  final,  whether  thej^  affected  the  highest 
city  official  or  the  lowest  crook  on  the 
streets.  "Any  who  seek  to  compromise, 
hinder  or  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Commissioner  will  have  theii" 
attention  directed  to  a  motto  which  wiU  be 
placed  on  my  desk,"  says  Mr.  William- 
son in  a  published  statement.  "The 
motto  runs:  'Respect  for  the  law  is  of 
more  value  than  respect  for  the  \'iolator,' 
and  such  will  be  the  end  of  the  argu- 
ment." 

Tiu-ning  to  a  local  view  of  the  innovation, 
the  Ma j-or's  creation  of  the  office  of  "Law 
Enforcement  Commissioner,"  thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
one  of  two  things:  bimk,  or  a  confession  by  the  JMayor  that 
the  men  now  in  office  by  his  appointment  charged  Avith  the 
duty  of  law  enforcement  and  paid  bj'  the  taxpayers  for  the 
performance  of  that  duty  can  not  be  trusted  to  enforce  the 
laws.    This  paper  asks,  then: 

"  WTiat  is  the  need  f or  a  Law  Enforcement  Commissioner  if 
Mr.  Thompson's  cabinet  officials  are  doing  their  duty? 

"What  is  the  Mayor's  duty  if  his  appointees  are  not  doing  their 
duty? 

"Who  is  the  lawful,  official  Law  Enforcement  Commissioner  of 
Chicago,  if  it  is  not  the  Mayor  himself? 

"If  members  of  the  Thompson  cabinet  are  not  enforcing  the 
laws,  or  if  the  Maj-or  suspects  they  are  not,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Mayor  from  removing  them  from  office  or  from  seeing  to  it  him- 
self that  they  enforce  the  laws? 

"  If  that  is  not  the  Alaj-or's  job,  what  are  the  taxpayers  paying 
him  for? 

' '  The  creation  of  the  office  of  Law  Enforcement  Commissioner 
by  Thompson  is  a  confession  that  he  can  not  trust  his  own  cab- 
inet, or  it  is  political  bunk. 

"Which  is  it,  a  confession  or  a  grandstand  play — or  is 
it  both?" 


Copyiiichtcd  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  Chicaeo. 

TO  HELP  PURIFY  CHICAGO. 

Rev.  John  H.  VTilliamson,  who  takes  up 
■what  is  called   the  "colossal"   task  of  en- 
forcing law  in  the  Midwest  Metropolis. 


It  is  a  "calculated  appeal  to  reform  sentiment,"  thinks  the 
New  York  World.  Waxing  sarcastic,  this  observer  asks:  "With 
an  official  custodian  of  municipal  morals  selected  from  among  the 
clergy,  what  clianee  can  there  be  for  wickedness  to  thrive?  The 
reverend  gentleman  chosen  for  the  post  is  expected  to  rid  Chicago 

of  vice,  close  up  the  breeding-places  of 
crime  where  liquor  is  sold,  deal  merci- 
lessly with  criminals,  and  drive  dis- 
honest municipal  employees  out  of  office." 
This  is— 

"Surely  a  comprehensive  program  of 
i-cform,  one  that  might  rationally  require 
the  combined  efforts  of  every  civic  agency 
to  accomplish,  and  then  with  grave  doubt 
of  its  success.  Is  there  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  ministerial  moral  censor 
can  effect  it?  Will  there  be  any  intelligent 
belief  that  Mayor  Thompson  really  thinks 
he  can? 

"What  the  spectacular  Mayor  of  Chicago 
has  done  in  commissioning  a  clergyman  for 
a  task  which  the  city  authorities  seem  im- 
potent to  perform  is  to  make  a  grandstand 
play  for  public  support.  He  is  camouflag- 
ing municipal  politics  with  moral  reform 
in  the  old  familiar  way,  with  only  the  dif- 
ference of  making  the  performance  a  little 
more  sensational  than  usual.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  moral  welfare  of  Chicago  can 
not  be  improved  by  ministerial  supervision. 
But  any  fundamental  reform  of  conditions 
of  vice  and  crime  will  require  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  the  police  and  the  poli- 
ticians who  are  responsible  for  existing 
conditions." 

It  all  sounds  simple  enough,  "but  like 
most  short-cuts,"  says  the  Baltimore  News, 
"it  is  doubtful  that  it  is  Likely  to  accom- 
plish the  end  intended.  In  the  first  place 
such  an  appointment  is  a  confession  that 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  law  is  powerless 
to  enforce  the  law.  And  it  surely  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tried  and  proved  observation  that  the  law-abiding 
habit  is  not  something  which  can  be  speedily  acquired  like 
some  mechanical  knack  or  superficial  sleight-of-hand  trick." 
It  is  obvious,  believes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "that  law  enforce- 
ment in  a  citj^  of  3,000,000  is  a  pretty  big  job  and  one  at  which 
almost  anj^  clergyman  is  likely  to  fail,  riot  from  lack  of  good 
intentions  but  from  unfamiliarity  with  the  ways  and  resources 
of  criminals  and  with  methods  of  criminal  prosecution."  The 
Enforcement  Commissioner's  appeal  to  religious  bodies  to 
assist  him  will  bring  some  responses,  but  not  many,  thinks  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  declaring: — 

"The  outstanding  defect  in  the  religious  world  to-day  is  that 
it  does  not  present  a  solid  front  against  evil,  the  of  course 
the  Church  as  an  institution  is  an  avowed  foe  of  vice.  Some 
interesting  facts  will  be  faced  by  the  preacher  before  he  goes 
along  very  far  with  his  job.  He  will  find  many  hindrances.  It 
is  being  freely  predicted  that  eventually  he  will  quit  because  he 
will  find  that  ridding  a  community  of  \nce  is  not  the  task  of  any 
one  person  or  any  one  group.  Vice  exists  only  when  there  is 
almost  universal  disregard  of  its  existence.  Vice  generally  wins 
its  point  ]>eeause  it  is  fought  either  by  a  di\aded  or  disinterested 
antagonist." 
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Places  with 

olN  PENNSYLVANIA 

o  Brad dock 

o  McKeesport 

o  Carbondale 

c  South-Be  thieh  em 

0  "Wilkes-Barre 

c  Altoona 

c  Chester 


over   1000  Jewish  Population  are  named  on  the  Map, except  the  following 


IN  NEW  JERSEY 
o  Long  Branch     c  New  Brunswick 
•  Perth  Amboy 


IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

o  Winthrop        •  Cambridjfe 

(Springfield^     o.Haverhill 


IN  CONNECTICUT 

•  Bridgeport 

•  Hartford 
o  Meriden 

z  New  Britain 
0  New  London 

•  New  Haven 
o  Norwich 
c  South  Norwalk 
rj  Stamford 

•  Waterbury 


Total 


Distribution  of 

HEBREW  POPULATION 

in  the  United  States 

is  shown  by  Figures  for  eacTi  State 
Jewish  population  in  the  United  States  3,388,951 
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JEWISH  INCREASE  IN  AMERICA 

POGROMS  and  other  less  violent  forms  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  resulted  in  a  progressively  large 
Jewish  immigration  to  our  shores,  and  this  influx,  com- 
bined with  a  natural  increase,  has  brought  the  Jewish  population 
in  the  United  States  up  from  1,777,185  (estimated)  in  1907  to 
3,390,301  (estimated)  in  1918,  an  increase  of  1,013,116,  or 
nearly  double,  in  eleven  years.  The  total  given  on  the  map  is 
for  continental  United  States  only.  The  Jews  now  constitute  3.22 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  Intermarrying 
but  little  with  other  stock,  and  rarely  leaving  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  have  preserved  their  racial 
homogeneity,  as  they  have  done  in  all  countries  since  the  great 
dispersion  early  in  our  era,  and  are  found  clustered  mainly  in  the 
great  centers  of  population.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
Jews  here  are  found  in  ten  cities,  according  to  the  American 
Jewish  Year  Book,  whose  figures  form  the  basis  of  this  article  and 
map,  and  about  half  of  the  entire  number  live  in  New  York, 
where  they  constitute  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  other  nine  cities  leading  in  the  number  of  Jewish 
inhabitants  are  Chicago,  Avith  225,000;  Philadelpliia,  200,000; 
Cleveland,  100,000;  Boston,  77,500;  Baltimore,  00.000;  St.  Louis, 
60,000;  Pittsburgh,  60,000;  Newark,  55,000,  and  Detroit,  50,000. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  we  read  in  the  Year  Book,  that 
while  New  York  contains  such  a  large  quota  of  the  Jews  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  proportionately  the  most  Jewish  city. 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  a  Jewish  population  of  13,000,  or  28  per  cent. 
of  its  general  population. 

While  New  York  State  contains  the  largest  numl)er  of  Jews — 
1,603,923 — Wyoming,  in  continental  United  States,  contains  the 
smallest  quota,  498,  and  Alaska  has  only  two  more.  Looking 
seaward,  we  find  that  there  are  150  Jews  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands; 


500  in  the  Philippines,  and  200  in  Porto  Rico.  Pennsylvania 
comes  second  to  New  York  in  its  Jewish  population,  with  322,406, 
and  then,  in  their  order  among  the  twelve  States  which  contain 
90  per  cent,  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  are:  Illinois,  246,637; 
Massachusetts,  189,671;  Ohio,  166,361;  New  Jersey,  149,476; 
Missouri,  80,807;  Connecticut,  66,862;  California,  63,652;  Mary- 
land, 62,642;  Michigan,  63,254;  and  Indiana,  25,833. 


THE  GOOD  IN  "WILD  YOUNG  PEOPLE"— Youth  mil  have 
its  fling,  and  some  2,000  years  ago  that  wise  old  Roman,  Cicero, 
remarked  that  "rashness  attends  youth  as  prudence  does  age," 
and  tliis,  we  are  told,  is  about  as  far  as  just  criticism  can  go 
against  the  youth  of  to-day.  No  child,  it  is  said,  is  really  bad, 
and  the  "wild  young  ])eople  of  to-day"  against  whom  so  much 
stern  criticism  has  been  directed  in  recent  months  are  all  right 
at  heart  and  no  worse  than  their  parents  were  a  generation 
ago.  It  is  no  new  topic,  this  talk  of  the  folly  of  youth,  says 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  remarking  that — 

"The  world  has  been  wild  and  youth  could  not  help  but  take 
on  the  aspects  and  the  manner  of  Avildness.  It  is  a  symptom, 
not  a  disc>ase.  And  it  is  passing.  Has  it  worked  a  moral  degen- 
eration of  youth?  It  has  not.  The  average  youth  of  to-day, 
girl  or  boy,  is  soimd.  The  flamboyances  of  the  day  are  super- 
ficial. They  have  touched  the  surface  of  youth  with  garish 
pigments,  but  they  have  not  marred  its  soul.  For  someho\\%  the 
soul  of  youth  is  commonly  steered  safely  through  the  perils  that 
beset  it.  Much  that  we  think  is  corrupting  somehow  does  not 
corrupt.  The  world  is  filled  with  men  and  women,  staid  and 
respectable,  who  were  wild  things  in  their  youth,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  wild  youngsters  of  to-day  mil  be  the  respecta- 
l)le  fathers  and  mothers  of  to-morrow.  Most  assuredly  we  need 
better  homes  and  a  number  of  other  bettered  influences,  but  after 
all  'there  is  a  divinity  that  shapesourends,  rough  how  them  how  we 
will,'  and  youth  in  particular  is  never  without  its  guardianship." 
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THE  PAPACYS  PROGRAM 

PEACE  WITH  ITALY,  roiniion  of  the  Roman  Catliolie 
Church  with  the  Greek  and  Russian  Orthodox  Clmrches 
and  a  return  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  Rome  are  among 
the  possibilities  envisioned  by  some  observers  in  the  new  acces- 
sion to  the  Papacy.  Whatever  the  general  view  may  be,  at  least 
one  Anglican  paper  thinks  that  the  road  to  Rome  may  be  opened 


AX  ADVOCATE  OF  RELIGIOUS    PEACE. 

Pope  Pius  XI,  who,  as  a  member  of   the  "liberal  school,"  is  said    to  liope  for 
rcoonciliation  with  Italy  and  with  the  Greek,   Russian  and  Anglican  Churches. 


under  Pope  Pius  XI,  and  at  least  one  Russian  Patriarch  is  said 
to  be  sympathetic  toward  a  similar  step  to  be  taken  bj*  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church.  The  new  Pope  stands  for  the  liberal  school, 
tho  eonciliatingh'  he  has  assumed  the  name  of  the  Pian,  writes  a 
correspondent  of  the  Westmii\ster  Gazette  (London),  and  the  Pope's 
own  view  of  the  Papacy,  says  this  writer,  "has  been  exprest 
in  the  words,  'not  national,  not  international,  but  supernatural.'  " 
Furthermore,  "it  is  known  that  Benedict's  last  thoughts  were 
for  that  reconciliation  which  time  has  shown  is  more  important 
to  Italy  than  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  Pope  the  feud, 
tho  complicated  by  the  popular  or  Catholic  party,  promises  to 
work  itself  out." 

Speaking  of  the  possibility  of  reunion  with  Rome,  The  Church 
Times  (London),  an  Anglican  Chtu*ch  organ,  admits  that  there 
is  a  serious  division  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  believes  the  gulf  is  neither  so  serious  nor  so 
deep  as  some  on  both  sides  would  make  out.  Suggesting  that 
conferences  looking  to  reunion  be  held,  the  Anglican  journal  asks: 


"Is  it  allowable  to  hope  anything  from  the  election  of  Cardinal 
Ratti  to  the  sec  of  Peter?  We  can  not  but  think  it  is,  tho  it 
may  be  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  But  we  are  told 
that  he  chose  the  name  Pius  because  'Pius  is  a  name  which  is  an 
omen  of  peace,'  and  that  lie  declared  the  blessing  given  outside 
St.  Peter's,  immediately  after  his  election,  was  intended  to. 
extend  not  onlj'  to  those  actually  present,  or  to  those  in  Rome 
alone  or  in  Italj%  but  to  aU  nations  and  all  races  as  'a  pledge  and 
a  message  of  that  universal  pacification  which  we  all  so  ardently 
desire.'  There  is  more,  however,  than  this  to  make 
us  hope.  Pius  XI  belongs  to  the  freemasonry  of 
scholars,  and  that  is  always  a  bond  of  union.  It  is 
rare  that  religious  animosities  are  so  fierce  among 
them  as  among  others.  MabiUon,  the  great  French 
Benedictine  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century — a 
time  of  bitter  religious  hatred  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant — always  spoke  of  Protestants  as 
'our  separated  brethren.'  And  there  are  many 
friendships  among  separated  brethren  in  the  world 
of  learning  to-day  We  must  not,  of  course,  expect 
too  nmeh  or  form  hopes  that  are  certain  to  be  dis- 
appointed, but  to  assume,  as  some  do,  that  reunion 
with  Rome  is  out  of  the  question,  is  to  go  far  to 
make  it  so." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  temporal  power,  it 
was  not  well  understood  outside  of  Catholic  circles, 
writes  Maurice  Francis  Egan  in  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  "that  the  temporal  power  was 
never  looked  on  as  a  necessity  to  the  permanence 
and  gro-niih  of  a  church  whose  essential  existence 
depended  entirely  on  its  spiritual  qualities,"  and 
he  holds  that  "Catholics  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  proposing  or  of  demanding  that  the 
city  of  Rome  should  be  returned  to  the  Pope." 
While  the  question  of  temporal  power  seems  to 
be  moving  toward  settlement,  Mr.  Egan  thinks 
that— 

■'Another  great  question  which  will  probably 
occupy  Pius  XI  is  the  understanding  as  to  a 
reunion  with  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Russia 
has  hitherto  been  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome; 
the  Russian  Church  was  essentially  a  state  church; 
but  now  that  state  and  Church  have  separated, 
there  is  a  party  in  Russia,  including  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Patriarchs,  anxious  to  join 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  most  stable 
organization  ecclesiastically  in  the  world.  The 
question  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergj-  would  not  be 
an  invincible  barrier.  It  did  not  prove  to  be  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Lithuanians  and  other  schismatics; 
and  the  monastic  orders,  in  the  Russian  Church, 
are  solemnly  vowed  to  celibacy.  .  .  . 

"Pius  X  was  purely  an  ecclesiastical  Pope.  He  is 
looked  on  to-day  by  Cathohcs  as  having  greatly  in- 
creased spiritual  ferv^or  in  the  Church;  Benedict  XV 
saw  the  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  Roman 
diplomacy,  which  had  for  a  time  failed  in  nearly 
every  respect;  and  Pius  XI,  in  accepting  so  cordiaUv'  the  results 
of  the  Conference  at  Washington,  has  ranged  himself,  as  Beacons- 
field  once  put  it,  'on  the  side  of  the  angels,'  where  everj'  Pope 
ought  to  be. 

"As  to  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Vatican  desires  them;  and  there  is  no  sign  on 
the  part  of  either  the  Catholics  or  non-CathoHcs  in  the  United 
States  that  they  would  be  considered  desirable,  for,  since  the 
Philippine  matter  has  been  settled,  there  is  no  religious-poHtical 
question  in  which  the  Vatican  is  concerned  of  anj'  domestic 
interest  to  us." 

Vievving  him  as  a  "moderate,  constructively  conservative, 
and  highly  enlightened  man,"  The  Christian  Century  (Unde- 
nominational) considers  the  election  of  Pope  Pius  XI  as  "the 
most  daring  challenge  to  Protestantism  since  the  Reformation," 
and  thinks  that  Protestantism  must  marshal  its  forces, 
"organizing  the  religion  of  freedom  as  the  Roman  Church  has 
organized  the  religion  of  authority,  or  the  future  will  be  dark 
for  the  faith  that  has  made  the  modern  world." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPORTSMEN  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Cit  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the  quality  of 

there  is   now  a  complete   line  of  these  products  that  they  bear  the  name 

Winchester  fishing  tackle.  "Winchester",  and  are  made  by  the  same 

CThcreare  140  styles  and  sizes  of  Win-  organization  which  for  half  a  century 

Chester  rods,  including  bamboo  and  steel  has  studied  and  satisfied   the  require- 

fly  reds,  bait  rods,  and  bait  casting  rods,  ments  of  sportsmen. 

CWinchester    reels,    including    single,  ^jhere  are  4000  Winchester  Stores  in 

double  and  quadruple  action,  from  the  ^j^^  ^^^^^ ^  g^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  Winchester 


highest  grade  jeweled-bearing  types  to 
the  simpler,  less  expensive  ones,  offer  a 
complete  range  for  all  fresh  water  fishing. 
CA  good  assortment  of  spoon  and  plug 
baits,  lines,  sinkers,  and  other  acces- 
sories, rounds  out  Winchester  fisher- 
men's equipment. 


tackle  and  other  new  products.  Look 
for  this  sign  on  the  window:  The  Win- 
Chester  Store. 

CAsk  at  The  Winchester  Store  in  your 
neighborhood  for  a  pocket  catalog  on 
Winchester  tackle. 


WINCHESTER    REPEATING    ARMS    CO.,   NEW    HAVEN,   CONN. 


TOOLS 
GUNS 


,       POCKET       AND       KITCHEN       CUTLERY       .       FLASHLIGHTS 
AND       AMMUNITION        <        SKATES        -        FISHING        TACKLE 


I 


CURRENT    -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  deportment  cannot  be  returned. 


IT  TAKES  Shaw  much  loiigor  to  tell  the 
drama  of  Adam  and  Evo  in  his  now  cur- 
rent serial,  "'Back  to  JMothuselah."  One 
must  admit  he's  much  clumsier,  too,  than 
Mrs.  Nicholl  here  in  the  Literary  Supple- 
ment of  the  New  York  Erotivg  Fo^t: 

EVE 

By  Louise  Townsend  Nicholl 

Did  no  one  sec  her  beautifully  stand, 
Holding  an  apple  in  her  upturned  hand? 

It  was  a  large,  pale,  yellow  one,  I  think. 

Burneil  on  its  sun-side  to  a  dusky  pink. 

Still   faintly   green    and   young,    like    Eve's   own 

thought. 
Deep  in  the  hoUows  where  its  stem  was  cauglu 
Her  brown  hand  ciuved  in  eagerly  to  hold 
Its  pale  and  luminous  pink  and  green  and  gold. 
Her  fingers  were  the  petals  of  a  flower 
Come  to  its  opening  within  the  hour 
And  resting  on  its  stalk  of  slender  wrLst 
To  clasp  a  drop  of  iridescent  mist. 
Her  so-long  empty  hand  had  found  its  mate 

In  her  left  hand  she  held  its  lovely  weight. 
Its  satisfying  shape — and  then  in  both 
She  pressed  and  cradled  it.  being  so  loath 
To  lose  this  perfect  thing  which  she  had  found. 
Colorful,  living,  fair,  and  smooth,  and  round. 
To  fit  and  fill  her  empty,  hollowed  palm 
And  bring  her  restless  seeking  into  cahn. 
This  apple  she  would  keep  her  very  own 
In  Eden,  wljere  she  had  been  so  alone. 

Even  with  Adam,  who  could  never  meet 
Her  friendliness  nor  comprehend  how  sweet 
AVas  that  dim  yearning  wliich  she  had  for  him. 

Her  eyes  went  from  her  hands  up  to  the  limb 
Which  had  been  lightened  by  the  apple's  fall 
"With  her  right   hand   she  touched   it — Eve   v\as 

tall— 
Holduig  the  apple  meanwhile  to  her  breast. 
"Being  a  tree  with  fniit."  she  said,  "is  best." 
Then  she  remembered  Adam — lie  must  know 
The  warmth  and  raptiue  of  the  things  that  grow! 
Adam  was  different — would  he  understand'.' 
Trembling,  she  laid  the  apple  in  his  hand. 

Pessimism  lingers  in  the  pages  of  The 
Liberator  (New  York),  where  we  ought  to 
look  for  forward  leading  battle-cries.  The 
battle  went  too  much  against  us  in  the 
\-iew  of  this  one: 

NO\^MBER  IITH 

Bv  Francis  X.  Biddle 
I 

Was  all  of  it  then  nought''    Xouglit  the  swift  leap 
Of  each  young  heart :  the  \ision  over  again — 
A  cause  to  die  for — so  our  dreams  might  keej) 

Their  bright   delusion   of  immortal  gain'.' 
And  what  of  all  the  simple-hearted  dead'.' 

Poor  ghosts!    If  Uving.  would  they  also  reap 
The  weakness  and  dishonor  war  has  bred? 

Or  being  dead,  some  subtler  sense  may  keep 
Their  hearts  as  wise  as  once  thcu-  dreams  were 
fresh. 

And  if  theii-  spiiits.  haA"ing  left  the  flesh. 
Have  come  to  tmderstandmg  of  the  past. 

The  miserable  past,  and  where  it  led. 
Death — and   then   disillusionment   at    last  — 

How  those  dear  dead  must  clasp  their  hands  and 
weep! 

II 

Blindly  they  nuhed  to  battle.    War  would  save 

The  tjTannous,  selfish,  dull  old  world  once  more. 
And  knowing  only  how  to  die,  they  gave 

Yoimg  Uves  as  coimtless  striplings  had  before, 
Only  to  prove  that  youth  was  still  as  brave. 

And  with  a  pa.ssionate  hope  we  turned  to  war 
And  sank  otir  greedy  love  and  drearj-  hate 

Into  the  brief  forgetful  sacrifice; 


And  while  the  war  days  lasted  learned  to  prate 
About  the  blood  and  lust,  as  "a  small  price 

To  set  against  the  deep  religious  gain"   .   .   . 
And  for  a  time  we  managed  to  forget 

That  we  must  live  our  Uttle  lives  again. 
With  all  the  added  burden  wars  beget. 

Ill 

The  dead  iiave  stepped  in  silence  to  their  fate, 

And  joined  the  mute  and  the  remor.seless  past. 
Which  death  has  filled  but  can  not  consecrate. 

The  longed-for  victory  is  ours  at  last. 
And  all  the  earth  is  .sick  and  desolate. 

The  dear  belief  to  which  we  clung  so  fast, 
That  war  would  cleanse  our  spirits  of  their  dross 

Sinks  in  our  hearts  to  .some  forgotten  place. 
Xot  onl.v  by  the  dead  we  count  our  loss. 

But  by  our  failures:  easier  than  to  face 
Oiirself,  to  die;  and  death  can  bring  no  peace 

Save  to  the  dead.    And,  if  in  infinite  space 
The  .spirits  of  the  dead  have  foimd  release, 

Xot  death,  but  splendid  hving  made  them  great. 

SnELL'iVAN  is  the  note  of  this  modern 
Englishman,  and  real  is  the  music  he 
e\okes.     The  Yale  Review  prints  this: 

BREAK  OF  MORNING 

By   Walter  dk   l,a   Make 

Soimd  tlie  invisible  trumps.     In  circuit  vast 
The  passive  earth  like  scene  of  dream  is  set. 
The  small  bu-ds  flit  and  smg,  their  dark  hours  past. 
And  their  green  sojoiu-nings  with  dewdrops  wet. 

With  giant  boughs  outspread,  the  oaks  on  high 
Brood  on  in  slumbrous  quiet  in  the  air. 
Sole  in  remote  inane  of  vacant  .sky 
Paling  Arcturus  sparkles  wildly  fail'. 

Soimd  the  invisible  trumps.    The  waters  weep. 
A  stealing  wind  breathes  in  the  meads,  is  gone. 
Into  their  earthen  burrows  the  wild  things  creep: 
Cockcrow  to  thinning  cockcrow  echoes  on.  .  .  . 

Avert  tliine  eyes,  sleep-ridden  face!    Xor  scan 
Those  seraph  hosts  that  in  divine  array 
C;irdie  the  mortal-masked  empyreim; 
Their  so\-ran  beauty  is  this  break  of  da.v. 

Theirs  is  the  music  men  call  Silence  here: 
What  wonder  grief  distorts  thy  burning  e.ves? 
Turn  to  thy  pillow  again — in  love  and  fear: 
Xot  thine  to  see  the  Son  of  Morning  rise. 


Fitting  for  the  approaching  season, 
Easter,  is  this  from  the  Snturdnij  Renew 
{London i : 

SECOND  SEEING 
Bv  Lours  GoLDi-VG 

If  He  be  truly  Christ 
The  Sacrificed. 

Then  I  am  deaf  and  blind  as  they 
Who  lumg  Him  up  between 
The  two  thieves  mean. 

In  Calvary  upon  a  moaning  day. 

If  I  not  recognize 
Within  His  eyes 

The  slow  bloodfall  down  pools  of  pain. 
Xor  on  contracted  brows 
The  thorns  that  house 

Theii-  swords  about  the  anguish  of  His  brain 

If  I  do  not  perceive 
His  mother  grieve 

Below  the  rood  where  He  hangs  crossed. 
Xor  hear  the  sea  and  wind 
Cry.   "Thou  has  suined!" 

Then  woe  is  me  that  1  am  doubly  lost. 

This  is  not  He  alone 
Whom  I  have  known. 

This  is  all  Christs  since  Time  began. 
The  blood  of  all  the  dead 
His  veins  have  shed. 

For  He  is  God  and  Ghost  and  Everyman. 


England  takes  over  much  of  America's 
slang,  but  finding  this  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  is  like  seeing  New  York 
overlaid  on  the  map  of  London: 

THE  ELEVATOR  GIRL 

(A  Monologue) 

By  Geoffrey  Dearmer 

Fourth  floor,  going  down — 

Hardware,   imderwear,  and  hose. 

Third  floor,  going  down — 

Toys,  tobacco,  children's  clo'es. 

Second   floor,   going   down — 

Linen,  perfume,  sports,  and  .shoes. 

First  floor,   going  down — 

Gramophones,  pianos,  news. 

Ground  floor,  going  down — 

Hats,   books,  dresses,   furs,   and   frocks. 

Basement  floor,  bargain  store — 

Fish,   fruit,   art,    hair-cutting,   clocks. 

Oroiuid  floor,  going  up — 

Hats,   books,   dresse.s — read  the  rhyme, 

Upwards,   downwards. 

Upwards,  downwards. 

Stop  at  six — 

It's  closing-time. 


The  Chapbook  (London)  has  resumed 
publication  after  a  brief  suspension  and 
the  first  issue  contains  such  remarkable 
things  as  this,  which  scarcely  seems  the 
work  of  a  feminine  mind: 

THE  RAMBLING  SAILOR 

By    Charlotte    jMew 

In  the  old  back  streets  o'  Pimlico 

On  the  docks  at  Monte  Video 

At  the  Ring  o'  Bells  on  Plymouth  Hoe 

He'm  arter  me  now  wheerever  I  go. 

An'  dirty  nights  when  the  wind  do  blow 

I  can  hear  him  sing-.songLn'  up  from  sea; — 

Oh!    no  man  nor  woman's  bin  friend  to  me 

An'  to-day  I'm  feared  wheer  to-morrovv  I'll  be, 

.sin'  the  night  the  moon  lay  wliist  and  white 

On  the  road  gom'  down  to  the  Lizard  Light 

When  I  heard  him  humxnin'  behind  me. 

■  Oh!    look,  boy,  look  in  your  sweetheart's  eyes 

So  deep  as  sea  an'  so  blue  as  skies; 
An'  'tis  better  to  kiss  than  to  chide  her. 
If  they  tell  'ce  no  tales,  they'll  tell  'ee  no  lies 
Of  the  little  brown  mouse 
That  creeps  into  the  house 
To  lie  slcepin'  so  quiet  beside  her. 

■'  Oh!    hold   ee  long,  but  hold  'ee  light 
Your  true  man's  hand  when  you  find  him. 
He'll  help  'ee  home  on  a  darksome  night 

\yi'  a  somethin'  bright 

That   he'm   holdin'   tight 
In  the  hand  that  he  keeps  behind  him. 

"  Oh!    sit  'ee  down  to  your  whack  o'  pies 

So  hot's  the  stew  and  the  brew  likewise 

But  whiles  you'm  scrapin'  the  plates  and  dishes, 

A'gapin'  down  in  the  shiversome  sea 

For  the  delicate  mossels  inside  o'  we 

Theer's  a  passel  o'  hungry  fishes." 

At  the  Halte  des  Marins  at  Saint  Nazaire 

I  cussed  him,   sittin'  astride  his  chair; 

An'  Cluistmas  Eve  on  the  Mary  Clare 

I  pitched  iiim  a  'down  the  hatch-way  stair. 

But  "ShoiUin"  and  cloutin's  nothin'  to  me, 

Xor  the  hop  nor  the  skip  nor  the  jump."  says  he, 

"For  I  be  walkin'  on  every  quay — " 

"So  look,  boy,  look  in  the  dear  maid's  eyes 

And  take  the  true  rnan's  hand 

And  cat  your  fill  o'  your  whack  o'  pies 

Till  you'm  starin'  up  wheer  the  sea-crow  flies 

Wi'  your  head  lyin'  soft  in  the  sand." 
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^  your  fire -chief 
your  building'  inspector 
your  conscience 

Do  you  dare  to  be  without  an  ^Asbestos  lioof? 


EVEN  if  you  must  think 
about  price  it  has  small 
bearing  on  this  question.  As- 
bestos Roofing  is  not  expen- 
sive. For  instance,  our  Flex- 
stone  Asbestos  Shingles  (slate 
surfaced)  which  are  designed 
for  the  average  home,  cost 
but  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
more  per  shingle  than  the  or- 
dinary rag-felt  composition 
shingles. 

And  see  what  you  get  for 
this  slight  extra  cost.  A  fire- 
chief  will  tell  you  that  you  get 
fire-safety — a  virtue  that  is 
common  to  all  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofings,  either  in 
shingle  or  roll  form.  Thou- 
sands of  doubters  on  this  point 
have  been  convinced  by  the 
famous  Johns-Manville  blow- 
torch test  and  by  the  fact  that 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  Inc.,  Mad 
Branches  in 


these  roofings  are  given 
highest  ratings  by  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc. 

A  building  inspector  will  tell 
you  that  you  get  permanence, 
for  Asbestos  is  not  only  fire- 
proof, but  also  rot-proof.  As- 
bestos Roofings  never  need 
painting  or  refinishing  or  any 
other  protective  measures. 

Finally,  if  you  let  your  con- 
science decide,  it  will  surely 
agree  that  you  cannot  give  less 
than  the  protection  of  Asbes- 
tos to  your  home  or  to  any 
structure  on  which  your  wel- 
fare or  prosperity  depends. 

There  is  a  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofing  either  in 
shingle  or  roll  form,  for  every 
type  of  building.  (See  chart 
on  right.) 

ison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
59  Large  Cities 


What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kind  of  Building 

Type  <»f  Asbestos 
Roo5ng 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

SinaJI  buildings 

Slule  suffacetl  roll 
roofing  or  stiingles 

I'l'-x^lone  — 
T\ii  or  gr^^n 

Dwi-tlintri 

Slole  surfaced  rot! 
roofing  or  shingles, 
or  rigid  nsbestos 
shingles 

FI''Xslone— 
red  or  greeu ; 
rigid- 
red,  brown  or  gray 

DMr)liiii{> 
|7.«K)0  *25.O0O 

Rigid  n-dn-stos 

vliint'lt-s 

Standard  or 
extra  thick — red, 
broH  n,  gray  or 
blended 

I>w<-llln|^ 

Kigid  a<ib<-slos 

■iliingli-s 

C'olorblende — tive- 
liine,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
at-cidenlaK 

F»clonr^.  ^hops  and 
mills—  >loiiilor   and 
Snurttot**  roofs* 

.T  or  ♦ply  ready 
i.H.rinc 

Johns-Mnnvillf 
A-I»rslos  Krady 
Rooting  or  Htiitt-nii 
Roofing 

Ktut  root's   - 
all  buildings* 

J3uilt-up  roofing 

.lohns-Mnnville 
HiHlt-np  Roofing 

Skricton  triune 
buildings — 
>tandard  condition;** 

Corrugnled  asbestos 
rooting  with  slcel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Corruguted  Asbestos 
Rooting 

Skeleton  frame  build- 
mgs — excessive  tem- 
(Krrature   or  conden- 
sation caridilion<.* 

Corrugated  asbrslos 
rooting  uilhout  steel 
reinrorrenicnt 

Johns-ManvtUe 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  AVood 
Roofing 

*AW  — Industrial    buildings   call    tor   expert   advice. 
A  roolitig  cxficrt  is  available  at  all  Jolms-Munville  Branches. 


ForCanada:  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  L'd.,  Toronto 

Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing^ 


WHEN  MARY  MARRIED    ARRY 


IT  WAS  A  WEDDING  OF  POMP,  circunistaneo  and  j>;eneral 
regal  magnificence,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  cropped  out 
in  democratic  references  to  "Marj-  and  'Arry,"  and  the 
crowds  mixed  a  few  "joshes"  with  their  cheers.  The  general 
tone,  of  course,  of  this  epoch-making  marriage  was  quite  diflfer- 
ent.  "Devotional"'  and  "affectionate"  are  the  adjectives  most 
often  suggested  by  the  great  mass  of 
ETiglish  comment.  The  English  Poet 
Laureate  was  strangely  silent,  and 
that  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
why  nearly  ever^"^  journalist  in  London 
felt  called  upon  to  become  a  Poet 
Laureate  for  the  occasion,  with  the 
nuptials  of  Princess  INIarj'  and  Viscount 
Lascelles  as  his  theme.  Pages  of  pic- 
tures and  columns  of  superlatives  are 
de^■oted  to  the  great  event.  "The  whole 
country  scintillates  with  feeling,"  pro- 
claims one  prose  poet  who  WTites  of 
'"Emotions  in  the  Abbey,"  during  the 
wedding.  "Romance  sprang  to  life 
yesterday  in  the  streets  of  London," 
rhapsodizes  an  editorial  in  the  staid 
Wefiminster  Gazette,  "  transforming  for  a 
few  hours  their  drab  realities  into  a 
world  colored  by  dreams  of  the  brightest 
and  happiest  future  for  the  young  Prin- 
cess and  her  chosen  mate."  In  the 
enthusiastic  words  of  The  British  Weekly. 
•Shrove  Tuesday,  1922,  will  be  re- 
membered in  history  as  the  first  date 
since  Peace  was  signed  on  which  the 
people  in  London  gave  themselves  up  to 
unreser\ed  enjojTnent.  ' 

Taking  up  "The  Scene  in  the  Abbey" 
during  the  ceremony,  P.  Macer-W'right 
of  The  Westminster  Gazette,  prefaces  his  remarks  Avith  the 
observation  that  "It  is  no  light  matter,  the  marrying  of  a  King's 
daughter."    He  proceeds: 

There  must  have  been  nearly  a  score  of  clergy  in  the  Saerarium 
of  Westminster  A.bbey.  The  Primate,  "vsith  his  great  gold  cross, 
was  the  most  important  figure.  The  Precentor  was  the  most 
picturesque,  thanks  to  the  priAilege  which  he  enjoyed  of  carr\-ing 
a  staff  on  the  top  of  which  sat  a  wooden  bird,  presumably  a  dove. 

The  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Dean,  and  the 
Precentor  may  be  said  to  have  married  the  Princess  to  Lord 
LasceUes.  The  rest  played  a  purely  ornamental  part,  in  golden 
copes  and  crimson  copes.  Their  ceremonial  functions  were  almost 
as  limited  as  those  of  the  best  man,  who  merely'  produced  the 
ring  when  it  was  required,  and  "wnthout  fumbUng. 

Even  the  congi'egation  was  ornamental.  This  was  one  of  the 
few  occasions  on  which  men  were  permitted  to  shine  with  a 
superior  splendor.  The  blaze  of  scarlet  came  from  their  coats; 
the  hea^-^-  gold  epaulettes,  the  gold  lace,  the  silver  braid,  the 
medals  and  ribbons,  the  velvet  and  chains — wdth  these  did  the 
men  contribute  to  the  parade  of  "fine  feathers." 

It  was  interesting  to  discover  that  gold  when  embroidered  on 
coats  has  a  certain  leveling  effect;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  exter- 
nally, was  the  equal  of  his  most  junior  colleague  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  Prime  Minister's  breast  was  thick  ynth  gold,  and  his  face 
beamed.  Air.  Asquith,  like  Air.  Balfour,  elected  to  wear  the 
Trinity  House  uniform,  which  is  less  ornate;  has.  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
seaworthy  breeziness.  Many  well-knoAvn  pubUc  men  shone  in 
the  garb  of  Lords-Lieutenant.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great  variety 
of  costume,  and  here  and  there  was  a  eropping-up  of  khaki. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  royalties  to  come  into  the  church  was 
Don  James  of  Spain,  a  small  boy  in  a  military  uniform  of  black 
and  red,  carrjang  a  shako.    He  was  quite  alone  on  the  south  side 


•HOO-BLOOMIXG-RAY!" 

A  sketch  artist  in  the  London  Star  thus 
pictures  Ivis  own  emotions  and  etiuipment  when 
the  procession  hove  in  sight.  He  mentions  that 
he  wore  some  "^Mary  Blue  ribbon"  around  his 
hat,  a  "Mary  horseshoe"  dangUng  from  a  ribbon 
around  his  neck  "to  bring  'em  luck."  some 
assorted  "Mary  rosettes"  and  "Mary  medals  ' 
and  carried  "Mary  and  Harry  flags"  in  his  hands. 


of  the  Saerarium  until  the  bridegroom  arrived,  and  liim  he 
surveyed  with  immense  and  unaffected  interest.  The  bridegroom 
and  the  best  man  wore  the  heaAy  scarlet  of  the  Guards,  and  car- 
ried the  lofty  bearskin  headgear.  The  groom  wore  also,  across 
the  scarlet  of  his  tunic,  the  blue  sash  of  the  Garter.  He  sat  just 
inside  the  railings,  turning  his  shoulder  away  from  the  congrega- 
tion, until  curiosity — or  nervousness— led  him  to  glance  into  the 

body  of  the  church.  Later  he  looked 
through  the  choir  and  doAvn  the  naAc  to 
see  the  bride  approaching,  and  a  charm- 
ing spectacle  it  must  have  been. 

When  our  royal  family  arrived  in 
great  force,  the  isolation  of  the  little 
Spanish  prince  was  at  an  end,  and  so 
was  the  comfort  of  Lord  Lascelles,  who 
now  had  to  stand.  The  Saerarium  filled 
with  men  and  women  magnificently 
apparelled.  The  Queen  was  stately  in 
gold,  and  whenever  she  moved  there 
was  a  sparkle  of  diamonds.  Queen  Alex- 
andra was  gracefiU  and  appeahng  in 
violet  and  gold.  Both  wore  the  rich 
blue  Garter  sash.  There  were  princes 
in  various  uniforms  and  princesses  in 
many  colors,  and  clergy  in  embroidered 
copes,  at  the  head  of  whom  had  walked 
the  Abbey  crossbearer,  most  beautifully 
robed  of  aU,  in  lacquer  blue.  And  all  sat 
down— except  the  bridegroom  and  his 
best  man. 

Very  soon  after  this  the  bride  came 
mto  the  body  of  the  church,  her  "friends 
and  neighbors"  being  thus  duly  as- 
sembled. The  King,  drest  as  a  field 
marshal,  accompanied  her.  It  was  he 
who  answered  the  Primate's  question: 
"\\Tio  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married 
to  this  man?" 

Happily  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
the  bride,  for  a  bride  is  indescribable. 
Suffice  it  to  declare  that  as  she  stood  at 
the  gate  of  the  Saerarium.  as  the  groom 
slept  out  and  stood  beside  her,  while  the 
Aoices  of  the  choristers  were  heard  in 
the  closing  lines  of  the  hymn,  she  looked  a  very  sweet  figure — 
white,  \-irginal,  -veiled,  mysterious,  charming. 

Behind  her  stood  the  bridesmaids,  equally  indescribable.  I  am 
told  that  their  dresses  were  silver-hued.  and  at  times  they  ap- 
peared silvery  to  me;  but  at  other  times  they  seemed  lilac,  and  at 
other  times  mistily  pink.  They  wore  veils  like  the  bride,  and 
carried  bunches  of  sweet  peas,  and  were  altogether  of  the  filmy 
textiu-e  which  properly  belongs  to  bridesmaids.  The  first  pair 
were  tall,  and  the  third  pair  wore  their  hair  down  their  backs. 

We  listened  to  the  words  of  the  old  familiar  service,  except 
those  allotted  to  Henry  George  Charles  and  Victoria  Alexandra 
Alice  Mary,  which  were  too  softly  spoken  for  the  most  of  us  to 
hear.  We  listened  to  the  Primate  as  he  delivered  his  homily  to 
.the  newly  wedded  pair.  He  addrest  the  bride  as  "my  child." 
He  wished  her  and  her  hiisband  "God-speed  upon  life's  path- 
way." 

And  when  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Primate  and  Dean,  and 
a  few  others,  went  through  the  door  at  the  north  of  the  altar  into 
St.  Edward's  Chapel,  where  the  register  was  signed.  We,  ha\nng 
nothing  else  to  do,  listened  to  the  singing  of  the  anthem,  especially 
written  for  the  wedding,  the  words  of  w-hich  included  these 
phrases: 

"Love  is  strong  as  Death;  many  waters  can  not  quench  love, 
neither  can  the  floods  drown  it. 

"FoUow  after  love." 

Only  when  the  register  had  been  signed  and  this  anthem  had 
been  sung,  did  we  see  the  face  of  the  bride.  It  was  composed, 
and  the  expression  was  serious.  She  came  do-wn  the  church, 
her  hand  resting  on  that  of  her  husband,  and  the  bridesmaids 
followed,  as  serious-faced  as  the  bride. 

In  the  north  transept  were  half  a  dozen  Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
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700  letters 


x^)' 


from  those  who  are  eating  Fleischmann's  Yeast 

Doctors,  mechanics,  stenographers,  housewives — teachers, 
nurses,  clergymen  —  farmers,  poHcemen,  architects  —  in 
all,  men  and  women  in  113  different  occupations  recently 
wrote    about    their    experiences    with    eating    fresh    yeast. 


THE  reports  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Lawyers, 
artists,  lumbermen,  wrote  in. 
Housemaids  and  private  secre- 
taries. Dressmakers.  Even  a  boxer 
told  how  he  had  added  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast  to  his  daily  diet. 
These  700  letters  reflect  the  grow- 
ing realization  of  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country  that  American 
meals  are  often  lacking  in  certain 
essential  food  factors. 

"We  now  know  definitely," 
writes  one  of  our  greatest  authori- 
ties, "that  the  regular  diet  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  falling  short  of 
maintaining  satisfactory  nutri- 
tion." 

This  is  what  has  caused  fresh 
yeast  to  assume  such  a  new  and 
startling  importance  in  our  food. 
Today  men  and  women  are  getting 
from  Fleischmann's  Yeast  exactly 
the  food  factors  they  need.  For 
yeast  is  the  richest  known  source  of 
the  necessary  vitamin-B. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  contains 
elements  which  build  up  the  body 
tissues,  keep  the  body  more  re- 
sistant to  disease.  Also,  because  of 
its  freshness,  it  helps  in  eliminating 
poisonous  waste  matter. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
things  we  eat  have  lost  their 
valuable  food  properties  through 
refining  and  other  such  commercial 
preparation.  Fresh  yeast  has  not 
been  subjected  to  any  such  process. 
Fresh  yeast  gives  you  the  health 
essential  food  factors  in  all  the 
potency  of  their  fresh  form.  This 
is  what  your  body  tissues  crave. 

What  laxatives  can  never  do 

Doctors  are  agreed  that  laxatives 
never  remove  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Indeed  one  physician  says 
that  one  of  its  chief  causes  is 
probably  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  cath- 
artics. Fleischmann's 
Yeast  as  a  fresh  food 


Fleischmann's  Yeast  is 
a  fresh  food  which  builds 
up  the  system  naturally 


is  just  the  natural  corrective  you 
need.  Fresh  yeast,  says  a  noted 
doctor,  should  be  much  more  fre- 
quently given  in  intestinal  disturb- 
ance, especially  if  it  requires  the 
constant  use  of  laxatives. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  have  long  been  in  bondage  to 
laxatives  are  now  free.  The  ad- 
dition of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  to 
their  daily  diet  has  restored  normal 
action  of  the  intestines. 

The  natural  way  to  improve 
digestion 

More  and  more  science  is  coming 
to  look  on  digestive  disturbance  not 
as  a  separate  ailment  for  which  one 
takes  a  drug  but  as  a  danger 
signal  that  something  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  habits  of 
eating.  The  food  factors  which 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  contains  in 
fresh  form  improve  the  appetite, 
stimulate  the  digestion,  and 
strengthen  the  entire  digestive 
process. 

The  ways  they  liked  to 
eat  it  best 

Some  of  these  700  men  and 
women  did  not  like  the  taste  of 
yeast  at  first.  Almost  all  grew  to 
like   it.      Most   people   took   it  in 

water.  A  number  liked  it  in  milk.  It 
tastes  something  like  an  egg-nog.  Many 
of  the  men  liked  it  plain.  Women  liked 
to  make  sandwiches  with  it,  or  they  took 
it  in  fruit  juices.  Two  or  three  liked  it  in 
ice  cream.  One  took  it  in  soup.  Several 
liked  it  in  coffee. 

Add  2  or  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
to  your  own  daily  diet  and  notice  the  dif- 
ference.      Place  a  standing  order  with 
your    grocer.      2G0,G00    grocers    carry 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.      If  your  grocer 
is     not    among    them,     write     to    the 
Fleischmann   agency  in   your  nearest 
city —  they  will  s upply  you.    Sen d  for  free 
booklet  telling  what  yeast  can  do  for  you. 
Use    coupon,     addressing 
The   FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY,   Dept.  1804, 
701  Wa»-hington  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Mail  this  coupon  today 


I  The  Fleischmann  Company, 

I  Dept.  1804,  701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I    Please  send  me  "The  New  Importance  of  Yeast  in  Diet.' 


I 

I  Name 

I 

I  Street 

I  ^■ 

,  City 


(Please  write  plainly) 


. State . 
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cheerful  and  orderly.  Overhead  the  wild,  moving  sky  of  spring, 
and  the  brisk  wind  bringing  the  clangor  of  bells.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  jx-ople  delightedh'  suiTering  toil  and  discom- 
fort and  fatigue.     For  what? 

This  mighty  mass  of  people — workiiigmen,  clerks,  women 
with  babies,  gnls,  ladies  in  furs,  men  in  silk  hats — these  were 
the  spectators  of  the  fringes  of  a  solemn  and  a  splendid  cere- 
monial. Within  the  hushed  and  dim  spaces  of  the  Abbey  are 
gathered  together  the  makers  and  the  rulers  of  England:  prel- 
ates of  the  Churcli,  heads  of  the  Na^•y  and  of  the  Army,  men 
grown  old  in  counsel,  statesmen,  peers  and  peeresses.  Red  Cross 
sisters,  soldiers  in  full  panoply,  glimmer  of  scarlet,  bright  hues 
of  ladies'  attire,  orders,  insiguias,  jewels,  gold.  The  floor  of 
the  Abbey  gleams  as  bright  as  the  painted  windows  shine  higli 
uplifted  in  the  brown 
twUight,  Avith  here  and 
there  a  tinctiu'e  so  rich 
and  luminous  that  it  is 
significant,  like  a  note 
of  music. 

To  survej^  that  as- 
sembly is  insensibly  to 
let  the  eye  dwell  upon 
a  single  countenance, 
now  here,  now  there,  as 
one  and  then  another 
emerges  upon  the  atten- 
tion: the  ruddy  face  of 
a  portly  old  general;  the 
outline  of  a  sister's  face 
framed  in  a  white  coif; 
the  still  features  of  a  fine 
lady,  above  her  high 
embroidered  collar;  the 
Egyptian  immobility  of 
the  helmeted  soldier's 
profile,  as  he  stands  hold- 
ing his  halberd  upright; 
and  then  there  rises  into 
eonscioxisness  a  strange 
sense  of  a  common  like- 
ness among  them  all;  an 
impression  of  a  certain 
careless  gravity,  as  of  a 
people  who  are  so  strong 
they  have  ceased  to  think 
about  it. 

Perhaps  an  idle  fancy. 
But,  beyond  that  bril- 
liant company  yawns  an 
empty  aisle,  where  hang 
motionless  the  tattered 
flags  of  old  battles,  mol- 
dering  to  dust  amid  the 
shadows  and  the  silence. 
Those  battles  were  vic- 
tories won  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  smUing 
and  talking  low  among 
themsehes,  waiting  for 
the  Princess. 

The  organ  rolls  and 
thunders.  First  come  the  ecclesiastics,  gorgeously  robed,  enter- 
ing the  white  and  gold  of  the  sanctuary,  Avhere  the  tapers  burn 
with  modeless  flame  upon  the  altar.  Then  come  the  Queen 
and  the  royal  family ;  and  now  is  presented  a  pageant  of  sump- 
tuoiis  splendor  such  as  the  old  chroniclers  loved  to  limn  in 
colored  words.  It  is  all  there,  scarce  changed  save  in  the 
fashion  of  the  dress,  and  the  robes  of  the  clergj"  have  changed 
not  at  all.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  all  her  glory  Avould  not  have 
outshone  Queen  Mary.  Here  is  a  tradition  which  runs  back 
through  the  centuries,  because  the  people  love  to  have  it  so. 
Thej-  loA'e  the  pageant  and  the  splendor  and  the  magnificence, 
both  as  fine  things  in  themseh'es,  and  because  they  mean 
something.  They  mean  what  the  struggling  h;  ppy  perspiring 
thousands  outside  the  Abbey  mean,  when  they  throng  the 
streets. 

The  sacred  words  are  spoken,  the  music  swells,  and  the  boys' 
voices  lift  in  their  incomparable  beauty,  and  then  the  music 
rises  again.  In  that  brief  ceremony  the  whole  might  of  England 
has  been  quietly  revealed,  as  when  an  athlete  suddenly  steps 
into  the  light.     And  what  is  it  aU  for? 

It  is  aU  for  the  little  lady  clothed  in  white  and  silver,  whose 
husband  is  leading  her  down  the  altar  steps.  England  greets 
her  because  she  is  England's  Princess;  and  also  because  the 
Princess  Mary-,  in  that  her  ceremonial  sacrament  of  marriage. 


Photo  by  Kadel  &  Herbert. 

"REGAL    GRAXDEUR  COMBINED  WITH  SWEET  SI]\IPLICITY." 

England's  beauty  and  chivalry  attended  the  wedding,  arrayed  Uke  Solomon  in  all 

liis  glory,  but  the  keynote  of  it  all,  the  EngUsh  observers  agree,  was  the  "small, 

girUsh,  wJiite-gowued,  sUghtly  pathetic  figure  of  the  Princess." 


stands  for  something  hidden  deep  in  the  heart  of  England, 
Avliich  yet  glows  like  the  rose-red  of  the  painted  window  yonder, 
and  is  bodied  fortli  in  the  melody  that  peals  about  the  high  arches. 
Without  the  Abbey  every  window  and  roof  is  alive  with  people, 
and  the  cheering  sounds,  and  the  huge  carved  coaches  roU  by, 
and  the  festoons  of  white  flowers  swing,  and  the  bells  are  pealing 
high.  And  it  is  all  for  the  little  girl  in  white,  the  Princess  of 
England  whom  all  England  lo\'es  and  honors. 

A  woman  reporter  for  The  Westminster  Gazette,  gives  this 
close  view,  Avith  a  .special  attention  to  sartorial  effects,  of  the 
Princess,  the  bridesmaids  and  the  two  queens: 

Princess  Mary's  bridal  dress  was  of  snow-white  marquisette, 

embroidered  in  a  rose 
design  with  thousands  of 
seed  pearls  and  tiny 
diamonds,  veils  and  un- 
derdress  of  cloth  of  silver, 
and  a  double  girdle  of 
silver  and  pearls.  The 
Court  train  of  duchesse 
satin  had  tracery  em- 
broideries in  silver  and 
a  border  of  silver  roses, 
each  centered  with  blue. 
Cascades  of  lace  softened 
the  train  at  the  sides. 

Princess  Mary's  eight 
bridesmaids  were  drest 
in  finest  silver  lame  with 
side  panels  of  lace  to 
match  the  elbow  sleeves. 
The  broad  waist  belt  was 
caught  at  one  side  with 
a  silver  tissue  rose  en- 
twined with  a  true  lov- 
ers' knot  in  "Princess 
Mary"  blue,  and  there 
was  also  a  gu'dle  of  silver 
cord.  A  >vreath  of  silver 
leaves  and  a  plain  tuUe 
veil  formed  the  head- 
dress. 

After  the  bride  and  her 
I'etinue  of  silvei-y  clad 
attendants,  the  Queen 
was  the  most  remarked 
figure.  In  her  gown  of 
gold  tissue,  brocaded 
with  ivory  velvet  blos- 
soms, and  with  the  blue 
Riband  of  the  Garter 
worn  diagonally  across 
the  corsage,  her  Majesty 
radiated  beauty.  Her 
toque  of  gold  tissue 
mounted  on  Garter  blue 
chiffon  velvet  was  fin- 
ished with  a  full  panache 
of  white  ostrich  feathers 
tipped  with  gold. 

Queen  Alexandra  was 
in  her  favorite  shade  of  violet,  the  fabric  a  rich  supple  velvet, 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  her  hat  Avas  a  blend  of  gold  and  violet. 
Princess  Victoria  wore  a  light  gray  and  silver  toilette.  The 
Princess  Roj-al's  gown  of  mole  charmeuse  was  draped  with 
lace  of  the  same  color,  and  her  small  round  hat  was  of  lace  and 
tulle. 

The  bridegroom,  notoriouslj^  an  almost  unnecessary  part  of  a 
celebration  of  this  sort,  comes  in  for  a  few  kind  words.  The 
Daily  Chronicle  presents  this  tribute,  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
ancestors: 

He  is  as  English  as  the  English  Army.  Yes,  that  is  another 
reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  this  marriage.  It  is  not  that 
the  war  has  left  English  people  with  any  dislike  of  foreigners  as 
such,  but  they  are  delighted  that  the  tradition  that  royalty 
should  marry  royalty  has  been  broken.  It  was  a  tradition  that 
gave  Germany  an  excessive  and  dangerous  unportance  in  the 
courts  of  Europe,  and  exercised  an  unwholesome  influence  in  our 
politics. 

Moreover,  it  impaired  the  beauty  of  marriage  by  tainting  the 
sacrament  of  love  with  that  of  politics.  By  adopting  the  name  of 
Windsor  and  by  giving  away  his  only  daughter  to  one  of  the  great 
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Valspar—the  Varnish  of  countless  uses— 


r\UKE  KAHANAMOKU  of 
■^^  Hawaii,  famous  athlete,  ex- 
pert on  the  surf-board  and  world 
champion  lOO- metre  swimmer 
has  discovered  still  another  use 
for  Valspar.  Duke  Kahanamoku 
writes : 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  May  3,  1921 
"Have  used  Valspar  on  my  surf-boards  for 
several  years,  and  find  that  it  preserves  the 
wood,  because  it  is  waterproof  and  prevents 
the  water  from  soaking  in.  No  matter  how 
long  the  board  is  used  in  the  water,  the 
Valspar  is  not  affected  and  does  not  change 
color."  Duke  Kahanamoku. 

Valspar  Is  durable,  easy  to  apply, 
weatherproof  and  waterproof — 
"the  Varnish  that  won't  turn 
white." 


Valspar's  well-known  uses — on 
floors,  furniture,  woodwork,  lin- 
oleum, airplanes,  boats  and  rail- 
road trains — are  supplemented 
by  countless  others  such  as 

Baby  Carriages 
Window  Screens 
\Trunks 
Hand  Luggage 
Wicker  Furniture 
Refrigerators 
Fireless  Cookers 
Draining  Boards 
Boots  and  Shoes 


In  fact,  anything   that's   worth 
varnishing  is  worth  Valsparring. 

DonH  overlook  the  coupon  below. 


VALENTINE    8c    COMPANY 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Established  1832 

New  York        Chicago        Boston        Toronto       London        Paris        Amsterdam 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


Golf  Clubs 
Tents 

Fishing  Rods 
Tennis  Rackets 
Oilskins 
Gun  Stocks 
Snow  Shoes 
and  Skis 
Etc.,  etc. 


VALENTINE'S 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALl 

k*      T    i»nrl 


This  coupon  \~  — orth  20  to  60  cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Tlu  famous  Valspar 
toiling  wattr  IttI 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps, 
amounting  to  iscforeach  35^  sample  can 
checked  at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each 
product  supplied  at  this  special  price. 
Write  plainly.) 


Dealer's  Name. .., 
Dealer's  Address  , 
Your  Name 


Valspar     .     .     .  LJ 
Valspar  Stain    .  LJ 

State  color . 

Valspar  Enamel  □ 

State  color 


Your  Address. 


LU.  Dig.  t-l-St 
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noble  families  of  the  North,  the  King  has  symbolized  a  great 
change  in  the  spirit  of  our  monarchical  institutions. 

Throughout  the  country,  says  The  Morning  Post,  there  were 
echoes  of  the  rejoicings  of  London.  The  general  whole  holida^  in 
the  schools,  given  bj'  the  King's  special  desire,  was  immensely 
popular  with  the  juvenile  members  of  the  population.  At  all 
sorts  of  gatherings — - 

KindlA'  wishes  were  exprest  for  the  happiness  of  the  Princess 
and  her  husband.    Wedding-bells  were  rung  and  flags  were  flown. 

Formal  rejoicings  were  rather  focussed  in  particular  spots. 
For  instance,  localities  which  have  a  close  association  with  the 
royal  family  or  the  family  of  Viscount  Lascelles  felt  a  more  imme- 
diate impulse  to  give  a  definite  shape  to  their  sentiments  of  good-' 
will  toward  the  newly  wedded  pair.  At  Windsor  the  atmosphere 
was  one  of  public  rejoicing,  altho  no  special  program  of  festivities 
was  arranged.  The  royal  in^  itation  to  attend  the  ceremonj^  in 
Westminster  Abbey  was  accorded  to  the  Mayor  of  Windsor  and 
several  of  the  leading  officials  at  the  Castle.  The  Eton  boys, 
moreover,  enjoyed  a  high  holidaj'  at  his  Majesty's   command. 

At  Balmoral,  the  highland  home  of  the  King,  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  a  picturesque  touch  in  keeping  with  tradition. 
The  royal  tenantry  and  residents,  headed  by  clansmen  and 
pipers,  marched  from  the  Castle  to  the  top  of  Craiggowan,  where 
a  huge  bonfire  was  lighted.  Not  for  the  first  time  did  a  joyful 
blaze  illumine  this  height  to  celebrate  an  occasion  of  national  re- 
joicing. It  was  on  Craiggowan  that  Queen  Victoria  ordered  the 
bonfires  to  be  lighted  when  ihe  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
came. 

Last  night  a  merry  company  of  Highlanders  formed  a  circle 
round  the  blaze,  and  pledged  the  health  of  bride  and  bridegroom 
in  lusty  Highland  fashion.  Se^-e^aI  octogenarians  were  among 
the  merry-makers.  There  was  quite  a  personal  note  about  this 
celebration,  as  r*rincess  Marj-  from  her  early  days  has  been  knoAvn 
and  loved  by  these  Highland  people  who  live  round  Balmoral. 

On  the  Harewood  estates  also  there  were  celebrations.  Hare- 
wood,  the  home  of  Viscount  Lascelles,  was  en  fete,  and  tho 
the  weather  was  cloudj',  the  sun  broke  through  about  the  timo 
the  wedding  was  in  progress.  The  villagers  took  this  as  a  happy 
omen.  In  the  afternoon  about  one  hundred  school  children  were 
entertained  to  tea  in  the  village  schoolroom,  and  were  presented 
with  souvenir  medals. 

On  Thur^'^ay  the  tenantrj'^  and  employees  on  the  Harewood 
estate  are  to  be  entertained  by  Viscount  Lascelles  to  tea  and 
supper  in  Leeds  Town  Hall.  More  than  500  guests  will  be  pres- 
ent, and  will  come  into  the  city  b\'  charabanc.  Between  the  two 
meals  they  Avill  ^  isit  a  picture-house  to  see  a  film  of  the  roj'al 
wedding  procession. 

"A  remarkable  tribute,"  notes  this  A\Titer,  was  received  in  the 
form  of  a  telegram  to  the  Princess  Mary,  which  ran: 

"The  Birkenliead  unemployed,  as  loyal  citizens,  tender  hearty 
congratulations  on  your  wedding  with  best  wishes." 

A  "unit  in  the  London  crowd"  that  saw  the  procession  is  thus 
significantly  described  in  The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly: 

Tjpical  of  many  thousands  of  London  women  of  poor  but  not 
poverty-stricken  circumstances  who  had  come  many  miles  to  see 
the  wedding  procession,  and  intended  that  they  should  enjoy 
themselves,  believing  that  the  pageant  was  all  part  of  their  lawful 
rights  as  Londoners,  was  a  mother  with  two  children  and  three 
female  friends  from  East  Ham.  She  wore  (as  she  mentioned  in 
conversation)  four  skirts  and  two  petticoats,  and  her  children  had 
each  an  additional  layer  of  clothes. 

It  had  not  rained;  the  Februarj'  sun  was  bright  and  almost 
warm,  and  life  for  the  moment  was  in  flower.  It  soon  became 
clear  by  what  she  said,  and  by  what  her  friends  said  about  her, 
that  she  was  a  social  leader  in  her  district,  and  she  deserved  to  be, 
having  wit,  audacity,  and  an  intense  sense  of  human  contact. 
Of  course  she  had  also  the  traditional  old  London  lore.  "When 
the  soldier  goes  so,  sharp,  it  means  that  rialty  is  coming,  and  when 
you  see  a  hunting  party  in  a  red  coat  with  a  top  'at  by  himself  its 
rialty  again.    Why  ain't  the  police  put  down  the  sand?" 

She  wore  a  faded  velvet  long  coat  with  big  buttons,  but  some 
fastenings  tied  by  tape,  and  a  rabbit-skin  muff.  Her  test  of 
worth  was  whether  people  could  smile  or  not.  "Coo-ee,"  she 
cried  to  a  hard-faced  old  lord  as  his  carriage  pushed  past;  "'ere 
we  are,  Henery — smile  at  your  Susie.  Not  him!  He  don't  smile 
once  a  month,  for  all  his  money." 

She  and  her  friends  cheered  most  of  the  guests  in  a  gay,  friendly 
and  c^•nical  sort  of  way.  "  There  y'are.  'Oorah!  I  do  like  to  see 
a  kerrage  and  pair  after  all  them  motors.  Put  on  your  gloves, 
dear;  you'U  be  there  in  a  minute.  Nice,  ain't  3'ou?  "  she  approved, 
but  cnticdliy. 


Once  she  was  really  shocked,  declaring  that  tho  footmau  had 
wiped  his  nose  on  his  glove,  and  that  wasn't  manners. 

It  was  extraordinary  to  see  how  her  chaffing  broke  down  before 
Queen  Alexandra.  "Ow,  you  dear  old  dear!"  she  cried  as  the 
coach  went  slowly  past.  "That's  her — always  goes  slow  so  you 
can  see  her.  She'd  stick  her  head  out  of  the  carriage  window  if  she 
got  half  a  chance."  About  Queen  Mary  she  said:  "  Naice,  sitting 
there  with  her  two  sons." 

She  had  some  sharp  things  to  say  about  many  of  tho  eminent 
people  who  went  past,  but  she  cheered  "Lord  George"  (as  she 
called  the  Premier)  and  wondered  what  the  funny  coat  all  gold 
that  he  was  wearing  was  given  to  him  for.  "Hallo,"  she  shouted 
to  a  very  grand  lady  in  a  carriage;  "who's  that  with  you?  That 
ain't  your  husband,  Flossie!  Nice  carry-on  at  a  ro\^al  procession !» 
I'm  going  to  put  a  lot  to-dy  down  in  my  dictionary.  I'm  keeping 
a  dictionary,  j^ou  know — same  as  Margot." 

"You  mean  a  diary,  mother,"  corrected  her  son. 

"Dictionarj-  or  diary  is  all  one  to  me.  It  won't  half  make  a 
sensation  in  East  Ham  when  it's  published,  I  tell  you." 

This  was  greeted  with  great  joy  by  her  friends,  who  now 
numbered  the  whole  of  the  ledge  on  which  she  was  seated  and  all 
the  railings  and  a  good  bit  of  the  pavement.  She  got  a  little  out 
of  hand  when  she  elaborated  the  possible  consequences  of  this 
wedding  and  other  weddings  that  she  knew  about,  but  the  crowd 
somehow  indicated  when  she  was  too  Hogarthian  and  she  said, 
"Well,  I'm  going  to  talk  genteel  now,  just  like  I  did  before.  There 
he  is!  Al-fred,  wiv  your  fevvered  hat  and  jewels,  here  we  are. 
We're  all  here.    Smile  a  bit,  can't  j'ou?" 

She  prophesied  what  she  was  going  to  saj^  when  the  Princess 
would  pass.  "'Princess — Princess  Mary.  You'll  be  Mrs.  Las- 
celles, my  love,  in  a  minute,'  and  when  she  hears  me  shouting 
out  she'll  stick  her  head  out  of  the  ^\^ndow  thinking  it's  a  bomb 
going  off.  You'll  see."  But  when  the  Princess  came  along,  her 
glittering  escort  and  grand  coach  collecting  all  the  sunshine  out 
of  the  dark  lavender  sky,  and  Ave  had  a  glimpse  of  the  delicate 
costume  and  the  bright  face  with  a  wavering  smile,  the  lady  from 
East  Ham  just  said,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  people  there,  "O-o-o — 
luvlv!" 


WORKMEN  WHO  BECAME  STOCKHOLDERS 
TO  VOTE  FOR  THEIR  BOSS 

THERE  IS  A  STREET  RAILWAY  PRESIDENT  in 
Philadelphia  whose  fairness  so  appealed  to  the  men  under 
him  that  they  bought  10,000  shares  of  transit  stock  so 
that  their  voters  might  keep  him  from  being  "fired."  He  is  T.  E. 
Mitten,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  men 
who  w'ork  for  him  that  he  is  a  first-rate  man  for  the  job.  When 
the  stockholders  of  the  Company  met  on  March  loth,  telegraphs 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  they  faced  a  situation 
perhaps  unique  both  in  the  history  of  street  railroading  in 
America,  and  in  the  history  of  corporation  business.  It  was  the 
chief  task  of  the  stockholders  to  choose  a  directorate  that  would 
either  retain  or  oust  IMr.  Mitten,  and  the  verdict  was  to  retain. 
It  seemed  not  so  long  ago,  we  are  told,  that  the  new  directorate 
Avould  be  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  President 
Mitten.  Then,  on  March  15,  the  banker,  the  merchant  and 
the  business  man,  figuratively  at  least,  met  around  the 
ballot-box  and  SAvapped  A'otes  with  the  conductor,  the  track- 
walker and  the  venerable  colored  gentleman  whose  job  it  is 
to  scrub  the  floors  of  the  railway  cars,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  ^Mitten  stajs.  These  workers  controlled  10,000  shares  of 
stock,  writes  J.  E.  Craig,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  And, 
as  he  observes : 

That's  a  good  many  shares — 10,000.  Small  enough  in  compari- 
son mth  the  total  of  600,000,  but  a  bigger  single  holding  than  any- 
body else  can  muster  at  the  moment.  It  represents  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  company's  employ.  It  was  paid  for  out  of 
wages  earned  in  the  company's  service.  And  every  last  share  of 
it  was  voted  for  ]Mitten. 

Somehow  or  other  the  word  got  out  among  the  "boys"  the 
other  day  that  a  scheme  was  on  to  fire  the  boss.  And  the  "boys " 
decided  they  were  going  to  be  at  the  firing.  So  they  dug  out  the 
Liberty  Bonds  and  the  treasury  notes  and  the  gold  certificates 
and  the  cash  in  the  fund  they  had  saA^ed  up  against  sickness  and 
death  and  bought  stock. 

"And  when  folks  get  to  talking  about  stockholders,"  thej*  said 
grimly,  "why,  that  means  us!" 

Unprecedented!     Unheard  of!     Here  are  organized  labor  and 
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SEIBERLING 

DRDS 


Dealers' 
Opening  Week 
April3idtolOtJb 


Seiberling  Cords  and  Seiber- 
ling  Tubes  will  be  offered  for 
sale  through  selected  dealers 
and  completely  demonstrated 
and  explained  in  all  principal 
cities  during  next  week. 

Look  for  local  announce- 
ments by  the  Seiberling  dealer 
in  your  community.  You  can 
identify  his  place  of  business  by 
prominent  display  of  the  red 
and  black  Seiberling  trade- 
mark on  his  sign  and  in  his 
window. 


Seiberling  Clincher  Cord  -30  xSVi-  ^12^ 


This  clincher  cord  is  identical  in 
grade  of  materials  and  in  excellence 
of  design  and  workmanship,  with 
the  straight  side  Seiberling  Cords  for 
larger  cars-  There  is  only  one  grade 
of  Seiberling  Cords  and  Tubes — "as 
good  as  we  know  how  to  build 
them." 

Tread  stock  extends  from  bead  to 
bead,  preventing  tread-separation 
and  giving  protection  against  abra- 
sion from  ruts  and  curbs,  with  un- 
usual strength  at  the  shoulder,  which 
has  been  a  point  cf  weakness  in 
many  clincher  cords. 


The  On -Air  cure  process  gives  uni- 
form tension  throughout  (no  wrin- 
kles or  buckles  from  pinching  in  the 
mold)  and  better  distribution  of 
tension  in  the  finished  tire. 

One  tread  design  (anti-skid)  for 
all  wheels,  making  tires  interchange- 
able. Semi-flat,  giving  better  trac- 
tion and  longer  wearing  qualities. 

If  no  Seiberling  dealer  has  yet  been 
established  in  your  community,  write 
us  for  interesting  description  of 
Seiberling  Cords  and  Tubes  and 
nearest  address  where  you  can 
obtain  them. 


••CORDS  ONLY"  —  Seiberling  Tires  are  Cords  only.    All  Tires,  Tubes  and  other  products 
carrying  the  Seiberling  name  and  trade-mark  are  of  one  grade  only — as  good  as  we  can  make  it. 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY 


AKRON.  OHIO 


TO  TIRE  DEALERS: 

Seiberling  Cordsand  Tubes 
are  distributed  through 
regular  retail  channels.  We 
desire  to  establish  coruiec- 
tions  with  good  business 
men  who  agree  with  us  that 
high-grade  products,  a 
policy  of  selected  and  not 
closely  competitive  distri- 
bution, and  service  to  the 
user  form  the  right  basis 
for  a  lasting  and  mutually 
profitable  relationship. 
Write  or  wire  Seiberling 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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unorg:anized  laVior  working  side  by  sitk'  in  a  public  service  concern 
liiiiiif;:  up  for  a  fight  to  the  tinislxon  the  side  of  the  boss! 

The  reaction  of  the  small  investing  public  to  this  <h-amatic 
gest  ure  was  instantaneous.  ]Most  of  the  stock  was  scattered  about 
the  citv.  The  greatiT  part  of  it  was  voted  Avilh  the  men's  in 
iH-halfof  Mr.  Mitten.  He  was  hacked  by  a  total  of  4r>0,000 
shares  out  of  600,000. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  For  ten  years  Philadelphia 
has  enjoyed  a  traction  ser\ice  uninterrupted  by  strikes  or  labor 
difficulties.  It  has  steadily  improved  in  equipment  and  efficiency. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  in  financial  straits,  and  the  ?.SO.O0(),0l)0  in- 
vested in  its  paid-up  stock  thnuitened  to  become^  almost  a  total 
loss.  To-day  it  has  a  handsome  surplus,  the  men  are  well  paid, 
the  stockliolders  are  assured  of  substantial  dividends  and  the 
system  is  held  up  to  the  Avorld  as  a  model  of  efficiency  in 
management. 

These  are  advantages  which  the  small  investor  is  likely  to  see 
quicker  than  the  more  conservative  banker. 
He  was  inclined  to  regard  the  fight  for  control 
of  the  directorate  as  a  struggle  between 
the  banker's  innate  conservatism  and  tlie 
liberalism  of  ]Mr.  Mitten.  And,  as  between 
the  two,  he  favored  ^litton  liberalism  on  the 
sole  ground  that  it  got  results  where  old, 
conser\'ati\e  methods  Ivavq  brought  distur- 
bance and  traction  chaos  to  other  cities — 
brought  them  to  Philadelphia  until  ^Mitten 
cam(\ 

The  voluntary  decision  of  the  men  to 
come  to  the  support  of  their  chief  in  a 
practical  way  is  not  the  first  e\ndence  of 
th?ir  unusual  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  Two  years  ago,  when  it  need(>d  a 
laige  sum  of  monej',  they  offered  to  lend  the 
amount  out  of  their  OAvn  saA-ings  fund,  an 
oiTer  which  Avas  declined  by  the  company  for 
prudential  reasons. 

They  offered  to  buy  the  10.000  sliares  of 
stock  out  of  this  same  fund,  but  Mr.  ^Mitten 
dissuaded  them,  so  they  drew  on  another 
account,  their  sick  relief  fund,  for  the  money. 
Mr.  Craig  adds: 

While  these  are  extraordinarA-  cA-idences  of 
a  fine  morale  among  the  workers  they  are  not 
the  only  ones,  or  even  the  most  significant. 
The  \isitor  from  other  cities  is  imprest  with 
the  alertness,  the  courtesy  and  the  unflag- 
ging cheerfulness  of  the  traimnen.  Perhaps 
it  can  be  illustrated  best  by  the  storj-  of  the 
motorman  and  the  driAer  of  a  coal  truck. 

Instead  of  "baAvling  out"  the  driA'er  for 
blocking  the  track,  the  motorman  stuck  his 
head  out  of  a  window  and  yelled  to  him: 

"Say,  Bo,  there  are  sixty-one  people  in 
this  ear,  and  if  you  don't  give  'em  a  chance 
they'll  all  be  late  to  Avork." 

The  teamster  grinned,  turned  to  one  side  and  let  the  car  pass. 

Or  perhaps  better  to  the  point  is  the  story  of  *'01d  Andy," 
who  at  sLxty-one  was  ahA'ays  ou  the  job  as  a  crossiiig  watchman 
and  who  never  was  knoAvn  to  loaf.  When  somebodA'  asked  him 
Avhy  he  Avas  so  punctual,  he  replied: 

'■-Maybe  you  don't  know,  laddie  buck,  that  I'm  a  stocldiolder 
in  this  she-bang.    I  gotta  look  out  for  niA-  diA'idends." 

"You  boys  seem  to  think  a  whole  lot  of  this  chap  Mitten,"  a 
stranger  said  to-day  to  a  motorman  on  a  North  Eight  Street  sur- 
face car.    "How  does  it  happen?" 

"Well,"  was  the  instantaneous  ansAver,  "he  ahvays  done  the 
square  thing  bA-  us  and  Ave're  going  to  do  the  square  thing  by 
him." 

It  wasn't  always  so.  Up  to  1910  the  serAiee  frequently  was 
disrupted  by  strikes.  The  companj-  was  a  football  of  local  poli- 
ties and  it  was  on  the  A'erge  of  bankruptcy.  In  desperation  the 
directors  iuA-ited  E.  T.  Stotesbury  to  take  charge.  He  made  his 
acceptance  contingent  upon  the  employment  of  Afr.  Mitten  as 
manager.  He  had  become  attracted  to  Air.  Mitten  because  of  his 
successes  in  the  West. 

Before  taking  hold  Mr,  Mitten  insisted  that  the  road  must  be 
diA'orced  from  politics,  and  made  three  promises:  (1)  to  giAC  the 
public  adequate  transportation;  (2)  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
motormen  and  conductors  with  increased  wages  as  increased 
efficiencA*  made  it  possible;  (3)  to  build  up  the  property  and  insure 
the  iuA-estors  a  return  upon  the  S;i0,000,000  of  capital  actually 
paid  in. 

All  these  conditions  were  made  a  matter  of  citA-  record  as  con- 


MR.  MITTEX.  "WHO 
DIDXT     GET      IT. 

Tliis  traction  president's  cooperatiA'e 
sj"stem  is  so  popular  with  his  employees 
tliat,  largely  tlirough  their  efforts,  a  re- 
cent attempt  to  "fire"  liini  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Pliiladclpliia  Rapid 
Transit  Company  was  beaten  by  an 
OA^erAvhelming  majority. 


ditions  upon  Avhieh  a  $10,000,000  bond  issue  Avas  approved. 
Large  stock  holdings  of  jjolitieians  Avere  broken  u])  and  ])urchased 
by  small  investors,  so  that  ownersliip  passed  substantially  into 
the  hands  of  the  public. 

Tlie  cooperati\e  ))lan  Avas  exlend(Hl  to  all  (>mploy(>es.  An 
agreement  Avas  reacheil  Avhereby  the  basis  of  pay  was  \o  be  built 
upon  the  aA''erage  wages  of  all  classes  of  similar  labor  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  CleA-eland  and  Buffalo.  The  company's  books  Avere 
thrown  open  to  sliow  the  men  that  they  Avere  being  lairl\-  treated. 

Wages  grcAV  from  2;i  cents  an  hour  for  trainmen  to  72  cents  an 
hour  at  the  peak  of  Avar  prices.  .\nd  then,  to  shoAV  hoAV  substan- 
tial the  system  Avas  and  liow  satisfactory^  they  Avere  reduced  until 
th(\\-  are  now  (i-i  cents,  Avithout  a  struggle  or  an  evidence  of 
bit  terness. 

Realizing  that  wages  in  the  four  cities  must  fall  and  yet  that 
Philadelphia  workers'  super-efficiency  ought  to  be  compensated, 
Mr.  Mitten  Avent  before  the  men  Avith  a  ncAV 
proposition: 

He  told  them  it  A\'as  no  more  than  right 
that  the  stockholders  should  receiA^e  a  fair 
di\  idetid  u])ou  their  inA'estment,  after  all  the 
fixt  (iharges,  operating  expense,  depreciation, 
sinking  fund  and  similar  obligations  had 
been  met. 

Then  he  proposed  that  by  their  OAvn  in- 
creased efficiency,  making  possible  a  de- 
creased operating  cost  of  approximately 
81,000,000,  tlu-y  should  earn  a  greater  net 
income  for  the  company.  In  return  he  Avould 
ask  the  company  to  give  them  a"cooperatiAe 
wage  diA'idend"  tliat  should  not  for  this  yer..r 
exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  pajToll. 

The  men.  uuanimouslj^  accepted.  They 
]dedged  themsehes  to  tn,'  to  make  the  great 
sa\ing  required.  The  ne.xt  question,  and 
the  one  Avhich  hangs  upon  the  stockliolders' 
decision  on  March  lo,  is  largely  AA'hether  the- 
company  will  indorse  the  arrangement. 

In  the  years  of  the  Mitten  management 
the  most  cordial  relations  haA'e  existed  be- 
tAveen  the  Avorkers  and  the  company.  The 
men  are  free  to  organize  in  any  Avaj'  thej'  sec 
fit.  Some  of  them  haA'e  done  so  in  locals 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Their  main  dealings,  however,  are 
tlirough  shop  committees. 

Every  complaint  is  handled  by  a  system  of 
conferences  between  these  committees  and 
representatiA'es  of  the  employers.  There  is  a 
pro\  ision  that,  Avhen  these  can  not  agree,  the 
matter  wiU  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Not 
a  single  dispute,  howcA^er,  has  progressed  so 
far  as  to  require  an  arbiter. 

The  whole  arrangement  hinges  about  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Mitten.  The  son  of  a 
poor,  English  immigrant,  he  knew  nothing 
but  poA-erty  as  a  boy.  He  Avorked  his  way 
up  from  a  telegraph  operator  at  an  Indiana  railroad  station  to  a 
railroad  e.xecutiA-e  in  Chicago,  AA'here  he  succeeded  in  straightening 
out  some  of  the  most  complicated  financial  and  industrial  troubles. 
Mr.  Mitten  is  a  large,  powerful,  weU-groomed  man  in  the  mid- 
dle fifties,  but  looking  much  younger.  He  eats,  sleeps,  plays  and 
A\orks  Avith  his  business.  He  maintains  his  priA'ate  apartments  on 
the  same  floor  of  a  hotel  building  with  the  executive  ofl&ces  of  the 
company. 

The  hardest  Avorking  man  on  the  P.  R.  T.  is  its  president  and 
general  manager. 

A  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  reports 
the  recent  "show  doAvn"  that  left  President  Mitten  in  charge, 
and  adds  that — 

The  election  puts  an  end  to  a  fight  against  President  Mitten 
Avhich  has  been  Avaged  by  &ve  "insurgent"  directors  who  had 
declared  against  Avhat  they  termed  "one  man"  management  of 
the  company.  They  also  contended  that  the  company's  finances 
did  not  Avarrant  Mr.  Mitten's  recent  promise  that  a  6  per  cent. 
diA-idend  Avould  be  declared  this  year.  The  fi\'e  directors  Avere 
ousted  by  the  Aote. 

In  return  for  the  support  tendered  President  Thomas  E.  Mitten 
and  his  cooperatiA'e  system  of  management,  the  employees  of 
the  company  were  giA^en  representation  on  the  board  when  John 
W.  McEh-oy,  was  elected  a  director.  He  is  President  of  the 
EmploA'ees'  CooperatiA'e  Welfare  Association,  Avhose  'members 
recentlV  bought  10,000  shares  of  stock  from  their  earnings  and 
turned  the  proxies  OAer  to  the  President. 
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Lincoln  Guarantees  This  "Cure" 
for  "Bad  Power  Factor" 


B 


AD  POWER  FACTOR!!" — that  fearsome  electrical  bogey  which  boosts  your  power 
bill  and  eats  up  the  power  company's  profits.     It  is  as  mysterious  as  witchcraft  and 
demands  the  same  ''cure" — plain,  common  sense. 

''Bad  power  factor''  can  only  result  from  putting  the  icrong  motor  on  the  macliine. 
Lincoln  Engineers  are  giving  the  ''bad  power  factor"  the  common  sense  treatment  b}-  put- 
ting the  right  motor  on  the  machine.  They  go  direct  to  the  machinery'  maker — test  his 
different  machines — find  out  the  exact  type  and  size  of  motor  needed  for  each  of  his 
models — and  gi\'e  him  a  chart  showing  the  result. 

That  sounds  like  a  simple  remedy,  but  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  trouble  b>- 
removing  the  cause.  Ever}-  outfit  which  the  machinery  maker  ships  out  under  this  plan 
has  a  Lincoln  Motor  which  is  guaranteed  to  dp  the  work  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
poAver  and  hence  to  give  a  "good  power  factor." 

If  this  Lincoln  method  had  been  generally  used  in  applying  motors  to  machinery  there  would 
be  practically  no  such  thing  as  "bad  power  factor."     ^Millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  power 

users  and  power  plants  as  well,  where  it  is  now   wasted    because   of 
motors  which  are  the  wrong  si::e,  or  the  wrong  type,  or  both. 

_  You  can  start  today  to  improve  the  power  factor  in  your  j)lant  b\' 

^^^^^^  asking  that   any  new  machinerj'  you  bu\'  be   equipped   with   Lincoln 

^^^^^^^B  Motors  applied  and  guaranteed  1j>'  Lincoln  Engineers. 


Branch  Offices 

New  Vcpr)c  Ciiy 
BuiTalo 
^fi^Coi  — i    Cincinnati 

^ffilfi"  '^OTOfi^    ChicaKo 
...       c«r.„  Detroit 


''Link  Up  With  Lincoln'' 


Branch  Offices 

Coluinliii> 

I'ittsljur^li 

riiiladelpliia 

Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Minneapolis 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory    :    :    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 

Lincoln  Motors  are  40  degree  motors — their  capacity  for  work  is  approxi- 
mately 25 '~o  greater  thnn  the  "so  degree"  or  "'contmuou';  rated"  motor. 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


SOME  IMMIGRANT  "GOATS"  WHO  CAN'T  BE 

NATURALIZED 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  cliair; 
or  anvw  here 


>VRITE- 


Chimp  it  or 
stand  it  cmi 
\'Olir  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chine or  table 


SHAVE 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
a  n  V  h  a  n  d  \' 
place 


A4iusto-Tite 

Reg,  V.  S.  Pat.  0;T. 

THE  lamp  of  a  tliousaiul  practical  \ises. 
Clamps — stand? — Iiangs — aiiy\vl;ere  and 
evor}-\vhere.  Alltl.e  licht  you  need  where  and 
\\iien  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
h\'!it  bills.     No  otlier  ligiiting  device  like  it. 

Solid  brass:  handsome,  durable  and  com- 
pact. Chiini)  is  leU-linrd — c.n't  til*  p* 
scratch.  Guaranteed  five  ycirs.  •H'  ^k 
Complete  with  8-ft.  corJ  and  plu ^         %J 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct? 

S.  W.  FARBER 

14.1-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

friers  in  U.  S.  A.,  cotnplete  with  8-fl.  cord,  plug  and 
s^jcket.  Brush  Brass  Finislied  $5.03.  Statuary  lironze  or 
li,'ickel  finish  $5.50.  II  «/  of  Mississippi,  prices  25c  per 
lamp  higtter. 


TRADE 


MARK 


AliOrT  10,000  f()ri'isn-;)oru  residents 
of  the  I'liited  States  were  refused 
American  eitizenshi])  in  1021.  Supi)ose, 
in  order  to  find  out  wliat  that  means  to  the 
f>encral  pursuit  of  haiipiness  in  these 
United  States,  that  the  fortun(>s  of  eafh 
of  these  woiild-bo  but  barred-out  Americans 
are  linked  up  Avith  a  famil\-  of  four.  ThaCs 
7G,000  people — enough  to  populate  a  con- 
siderable city — disappointed  by  our  Gox- 
eniment  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  total 
for  the  last  ten  yeai's  Avonld  be  7(>0.000, 
which  is  more  people  than  there  are  in 
^s*orth  Dakota.  The  bearing  of  all  this 
on  our  national  well-being,  observes  Paul 
Lee  Ellerlje,  formerly  Chief  Naturalization 
Examiner  at  Denver,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
"di-sappointed  people  are  a  kind  of  nui- 
sance, even  wlien  the^-  are  as  Aoiceless  and 
l)atient  and  forgiving  as  the  foreign-born 
poinilation  of  America.  They  are  a  kind 
of  slow  poison."  A  standard  of  reasonable 
efficiency  demands  that  we  turn  out  no 
more  of  them  than  necessary,  says  ^Nlr. 
Ellerbe.  lie  proceeds,  in  the  Onllook 
(Xew  York),  to  present  a  question,  and 
scnne  an.swers: 

Was  it  necessary  to  di.sappoint  these 
7()0.000'.'  If  it  was,  we've  got  a  good  thing 
in  our  elaborate  proteetiAe  machinery, 
with  its  official  force  of  2,772,  its  39.3,88S 
documents  examined,  its  million  pieces  of 
mail  handled,  and  half  a  million  peopV 
inter\newed  per  annum. 

We'l,  it  wasn't. 

Of  the  fifteen  reasons  for  denial  enumer- 
ated by  the  Commissioner,  two  go  un- 
equivocall.y  into  the  merits  of  the  matter. 
"Immoral  Chai-acter"  and  "Ignorance." 
"Immoral  Character"  speaks  for  its.'lf. 
And  "Ignorance"  covers  those  who  didn't 
appear  to  know  enough  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  citizenship  intelligently.  Those 
are  real  reasons  why  we  need  a  naturaliza- 
tion service:  to  keep  out  the  morally  tin- 
desirable  and  those  who  don't  care  enough 
about  us  to  understand  our  system  of 
government.  How  many  of  them  did 
that  official  force  of  2,772  find  during  1021'? 
A  little  more  than  ha'f  a  one  apiece.  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
out  of  182,037  who  applied.  A  tritle  moro 
than  one  per  cent. 

What  were  the  other  17,142  citizenship 
seekers  denied  for"? 

By  far  the  largest  number,  5,21.'S.  almost 
one-thu'd,  for — what  would  you  suppose? 
"Want  of  Prosecution."  That  is,  they 
paid  their  money,  filed  their  petitions  for 
naturalization,  and  then  gave  up.  If 
there  was  any  way  to  make  Congress  real- 
ize the  poignancy  and  the  volume  of  de- 
ferred hope  hidden  behind  those  figures 
(for  ono  year  alone!),  things  might  be 
changed.     It  can  onh'  be  suggested  here. 

Whj-  did  they  give  up,  these  5,215  alien 
friends  who  spent  then-  money  and  then- 
time  getting  themselves  legally  on  record 
to  the  eiTect  that  they  wanted  to  be  Amer- 
icans? Out  of  an  intimate  and  e.xtended 
I)ersonal  knowledge  I  give  you  the  answer 
for  nearly  all  of  them  in  two  words:  Red 
tape.  If  you  had  it  wound  about  your  neck 
as  tightly  as  I  used  to  have  to  help  A^^nd  it 
about  theirs,  you'd  give  up  too. 

The  whole  of  the  naturalization  routine 


is  printable  only  in  a  neat  gray  pamphlet, 
but  consider  the  simi)lest  possible  state- 
ment of  the  most  important  pans  of  it. 

Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  the 
great  gaunt  West,  where  some  of  the  natu- 
ralization courts  hold  hearings  only  once 
a  year,  and  where  I  have  known  home- 
steaders, too  poor  to  OAvn  horses  and  wait- 
ing for  citizenship  in  order  to  prove  up  on 
their  land,  walk  twenty-five  miles  e\'ery 
time  they  were  called  to  court — ]ea\ing 
all  that  out  entirely,  consider  what  jou'd 
ha^'e  to  do  if  you  were  an  alien  and  applied 
for  citizenship  an.\'Avh"re  in  the  Ignited 
States. 

The  actual  work  of  naturalization  is 
done  by  the  courts.  The  reiwrt  before 
me  says  that  there  were  2,205  of  them  at- 
tending to  it  in  1921.  The  first  thing  would 
bo  to  go  before  the  clerk  of  one  within 
whose  jurisdiction  you  resided,  pay  a  dol- 
lar, and  file  a  declaration  of  intention,  or 
first  paper,  declaring  your  intention  to 
renounce  your  own  country  and,  in  due 
time,  to  join  this  one. 

Tlien,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
seven  years  thereafter,  you'd  follow  that 
up  by  paying  four  dollars  and  filing  in  the 
same  or,  in  case  you  had  moved,  in  another 
court  a  petition  stating  that  you  had  been 
in  the  United  States  at  least  five  years  and 
in  the  State  of  filing  at  least  ono  year,  and 
that  you  were  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  good  deal  more. 
You'd  ha\"e  to  have  two  witnesses,  citizen-^ 
of  the  Ignited  States,  verify  your  petition 
])A-  signing  affida\'its  to  the  efTeet  that  they 
had  known  you  Aao  years  in  this  country 
and  had  ])ersonal  knowledge  tliat  jou  were 
a  person  of  good  moral  character,  etc. 

That  done,  you  and  your  witnesses — 
who  miglit  A'ery  possibly  have  stood  in 
line  for  manj'  hours  to  get  to  the  clerk's 
desk — would  have  to  go  to  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner  and  be 
thoroughly  examined  all  o\'er  again.  This 
might  be  the  same  or  another  day.  ^'el•y 
frequently  it's  another  daj',  and  takes  tlie 
whole  of  it,  for  you  and  your  witnesses. 
And  often  you  have  to  pay  the  wages  your 
witnesses  lose,  and  their  traveling  exi)enses, 
if  a  journey  is  necessary  on  filing  day  and 
then  on  examination  day. 

Yes,  and  then  again  on  hearing  day,  and 
if  your  case  happens  to  be  continued,  on 
two  hearing  days,  or  more.  For  the  next 
stej)  is  the  hearing  of  your  case  in  open  court 
before  the  judge,  at  least  three  months 
after  you  filed  your  petition. 

You'd  have  to  see  all  that  in  terms  of 
human  beings,  says  the  ex-e.xaminer,  to 
knoAv  wliat  it  mearis.  But  perhaps  the 
foregoing  bare  outline  will  giAe  a  hint  of 
AA'hy  5,215  petitions  were  denied  in  1021  for 
"A\ant  of  prosecution"  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  a  background  for  explanation 
of  the  other  causes  of  denial.  The  next 
largest  cause  is  labeled  "jSIiscellaneous": 

Four  thousand  .six  hundred  and  fifty-two 
under  that.  One  thousand  se\en  hundred 
and  thirty-six  of  these,  the  Commissioner 
says,  Avere  "reported  denied  because 
claimed  exemption  from  military  serAice 
on  account  of  alienage."  The  reasons  for 
the  denial  of  the  other  2,010  Avould  require 
an  article  in  themselves.  They  are  akin 
to  those  examined  here. 

Then  comes  "Incompetent  Witnesses." 
Three  thousand  and  fifty-eight  eases  de- 
nied for  that.     The  Avitnesses  turned  out 
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THEY    REDUCE    YOUR    TRUCK    DEPRECIATION 


Actual  fhotograpk  of  Goodyear  Cord  Truci  Tires  in  tkr  srrtnct 
Oj  tkt  h alional  Ltad  Company  oj  Majsachusetis,  Boston,  Mass. 


Copyright  1922.  tty  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


"  We  have  used  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires  on  two  of  our  trucks  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their 
service  and  qualities  of  durability  and  dependability.  There  has  been  less  truck  depreciation  and  we  believe 
the  equipment  will  lengthen  the  life  of  the  trucks  considerably.  Our  trucks  haul  daily  between  Salem  and 
Boston,  in  all  conditions  of  weather,  over  country  roads  and  through  narrow,  congested  city  streets  and 
yards,     Goodyear  Cord  Tires  have  aided  materially  in  solving  our  hauling  problem." 

—  A.  F,  Curtis,  Comptroller,  National  Lead  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


MANY  users  of  Goodyear  Cord  Truck 
Tires  have  noted  what  the  National 
Lead  Company  here  reports,  that  the  cush- 
ioning action  of  these  buoyant  tires  pro- 
longs the  life  of  the  truck  and  cuts  down 
bills  for  replacements  and  repairs. 

They  furnish  a  great  measure  of  protection 
to  the  valuable  mechanism  of  the  truck, 
especially  in  city  and  interurban  hauling, 
over  unequal  pavements.  They  protect  the 
truck  and  the  driver,  the  load  and  the  road, 
and  their  resilience  lasts. 

They  are  strong,  rugged  tires,  too.  Between 
them  and  ordinary  pneumatics  for  motor 
trucks,  there  is  a  world  of  difference.  They 
are  designed  to  keep  their  full  strength 
always  under  the  load,  and  to  be  strongest 
where  the  utmost  stress  occurs. 

The  patented  Goodyear  method  by  which 
they  are  built  up,  with  the  cord  plies  laid  in 
groups  alternating  in  direction  and  insulated 


Goodyear  Cord  Truck 
Tire  {Pneumatic) 


Goodyear  All-  Weather 
Tread  Solid 


by  layers  of  pure  rubber  reduces  internal 
friction  and  keeps  them  cool,sothatin  hard, 
fast  service,  they  wear  and  wear  and  wear. 

Their  activity  is  known  to  hundreds  of  busi- 
nesses thatcredit  increased  range,  prompter 
deliveries,  and  more  satisfied  customers, 
to  the  gripping,  tractive  action  of  these  tires 
with  their  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  recommended  for 
all  'round  equipment  on  trucks  up  to  three- 
ton  capacity,  and  on  the  front  wheels  of 
heavy-duty  trucks  where  body  clearance 
and  load  conditions  permit. 

There  are  special  Goodyear  Truck  Tires  for 
everyhaulingneed— Goodyear  Cords, Good- 
year All -Weather  Tread  Solids,  Goodyear 
Cushion  Tires.  Call  upon  your  Goodyear 
Dealer  for  the  benefit  of  his  unbiased  judg- 
ment in  specifying  the  particular  Goodyear 
Truck  Tire  that  will  serve  you  longest 
and  best. 


Goodyear  Hollow- 
Center  Cushion  Tire 
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9/1C  Tyc'W  ljght'%inning 
Quict''%inning  %))}al 

Like  most  really  great  contributions  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Big  Business,  it  has  already  been  ushered 
in  without  the  rather  customary  fanfare  of  trum- 
pets and  acclaim. 

The  improvements  which  it  offers  over  all  existing 
t>'pewriters  are,  briefly,  these:  a  speed  as  swift  as 
thought  itself;  the  most  responsive,  super-elastic 
key  action  ever  devised;  the  noise  of  operation 
muffled  down  to  below  the  point  of  distraction. 
The  results:  entirely  new  standards  of  typing  and 
typewriting  proficiency. 

There  is  a  revelation  in  store  for  you  if  you  haven't 
yet  seen  it  demonstrated. 

Ourfifty-«ix  page  book,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter, "  beautifuUv  illustrated 
in  color,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.    Address  Department  D 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

364-366  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

"Compare  the  Work" 


n^ 


'^•^/tx, 


r^S7W\ 


1^1 

LIGHT^RUNNING 
OTJIET'-RUNNING 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


not  to  liave  the  personal  knowledge  of  (he 
api^lieants  requirod  l)y  the  statute.  Xearly 
all  of  them  thought  they  had  it;  swore  thej- 
had  it;  acted  in  good  faitli.  I  have  ex- 
aminerl  thousands  of  them,  and  I  know 
that  to  be  true.  Wouldn't  you  think  that 
A\hcn  it  was  disco^■ered  that  they  were 
honestly  mistaken  the  men  whose  petitions 
they  verified  would  l)e  allowed  to  go  out 
and  get  other,  competent  witnesses  to  take 
their  places  and  go  on  and  complete  tlie 
])rocess  })cgun  so  often  at  the  cost  of  so 
much,  time  and  money  and  inconvenience/ 
How  would  the  great  Republic  suf.e:-'.' 
But  not  a  bit  of  it.  The  3,058  petition-^ 
so  Aerified  all  had  to  be  denied,  the  time 
spent  wasted,  and  the  (at  least)  $12,232 
paid  in  lost.  (Heaven  only  knows  what 
the  amount  really  was — it  might  easily 
ha\'e  run  to  §100,000  with  wages  what 
they  were.) 

And  the  only  thing  the  applicants  could 
do  was  to  begin  ;xgain  by  filing  new  peti- 
tions. And  in  the  meantime  of  course  the 
declarations  of  intention  of  many  of  them 
had  e.\pir(Hl  and  had  to  be  renewed,  and 
that  meant  an  additional  delay  of  just  two 
years.  No  wondt'r  some  of  them  feel  that 
they  are  caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  alien- 
age, from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

Perhaps  you  will  turn  hopefully  to  the 
ne.xt  most  important  heading  in  the  Com- 
missioner's taV)le  of  figures.  You  will  not 
find  sustenance  there  for  our  American 
quality  of  optimism.  You  \vdll  learn 
from  it  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1921,  1.848  petitions  for  natural- 
ization were  denied  on  account  of  "Declar- 
ation Invalid."  "Declaration"  is  declara- 
tion of  intention,  or  first  paper.  Most  of 
these  1,848,  and  all  other  invalid  declara- 
tions, were  either  invalid  the  day  they 
were  made,  on  account  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  clerks  who  issued  them,  or  became 
invalid  by  the  lapse  of  the  statutory  seven 
years,  and  in  either  event  should  not  have 
been  accepted  by  the  clerks,  who  subse- 
quently permitted  their  holders  to  use 
them  as  bases  for  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion. But  just  the  same  this  whole  army 
of  people  had  to  go  through  all  the  process 
T  ha\'e  outlined  and  get  an  official  order 
of  denial  over  the  hand  of  the  Court  before 
they  could  find  that  out. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  were 
denied  becau.se  of  "Petitioners'  Motion"; 
that  is,  the  people  Avho  filed  them  asked 
that  they  be  denied — for  some  reason  or 
other  gave  up  hope  and  withdrew. 

"Deceased."  Five  hundred  and  thirty- 
lliree  of  those  in  1921.  One  would  likv- 
to  knoAV  how  long  their  petitions  had  been 
pending  when  they  died. 

Then  comes  "Insufficient  Residence," 
with  313  turned  back  for  that.  They  had 
not  "resided  continuoush-  within  the 
United  States  for  five  years  and  within  the 
State  for  one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  dates  of  their  petitions."  Some  of 
them  went  back  to  the  old  countries  for 
A-isits,  some  of  them  left  the  States  in  which 
their  petitions  Avere  filed  on  business  trips 
and  for  other  reasons.  But  they  didn't 
conceal  it.  If  they  couldn't  be  natural- 
ized, Avhy  not  tell  them  so  and  saA'e  them 
all  that  journeying  and  standing  in  line 
and  filing  and  paying  and  oath  taking? 

I  suppose  it's  because  they  aren't  Amer- 
icans and  rarelA'  protest,  and  the  rest  of 
us  are  too  concerned  A\-ith  other  matters 
to  protest  for  them. 

"Alreadv  a  Citizen. ""     Doesn't  it  seem 
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that  we  could  de\-iso  some  wa\-  whereby  a 
man  who  was  ah-eady  a  citizen  of  a  nation 
as  intelligent  as  this  one  could  establish 
his  title  to  that  status  without  going 
through  the  complicated  process  of  apply- 
ing for  what  he  already  had  and  setting  in 
motion  the  whole  machinery  of  a  court? 
Yet  274  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  prove  themselves  such,  had  to  do 
just  that  during  the  year  under  considera- 
tion. They  were  people  the  record  of  whose 
naturalization  had  been  destroyed,  who 
came  into  citizenship  through  the  operation 
of  some  obscure  or  ambiguous  statute,  etc., 
etc.  The  Naturalization  Service  in\esti- 
gated  the  facts  in  the  case  of  every  one 
of  them.  Why  not  confer  upon  that  ser- 
vice the  power  to  issue  immediately  at  the 
close  of  such  investigations  satisfactory 
proofs  of  citizenship?  It  is  ver\-  much  better 
equipped  to  pass  upon  points  of  this  kind 
than  are  the  courts,  which  in  99  per  cent. 
of  such  cases  only  follow  its  recommenda- 
tions, anyhow. 

To  carry  on  the  story,  261  of  them  were 
denied  without  protest  in  1921  for  "No 
Jurisdiction."  Which  simply  means  that 
careless  clerks  let  them  file  (and  pay!)  in 
the  WTong  courts,  or  else  that  they  had  to 
move  to  other  parts  of  the  country  after 
filing  and  were  penalized  for  it. 


A  CLOSE-MOUTHED   TELEPHONE 

"^O  TALES  are  told  by  the  form  of 
-^^  telephone-attachment  devised  by 
Gen.  Cleo.  O.  Squier,  of  th(>  L".  S.  Army. 
Confidential  secrets  and  intimate  business 
matters  can  be  discust  freely  over  the  telcv 
phone  henceforward — and  no  one  exce])t 
the  persons  concerned  will  be  the  ^viser, 
we  are  told  by  a  -WTiter  in  Popular  Me- 
chanics (Chicago).  This  appliance  will 
be  of  importance  as  a  means  of  secret  com- 
munication in  warfare,  but  it  will  be  of 
equal  value  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candlestick-maker  who  desire  to  talk 
over  business  afTairs  with  their  bankers  or 
brokers  without  danger  of  eavesdropping. 
We  read: 

The  apparatus  is  incased  in  a  small 
wooden  box  and  hooks  directly  to  the  bell 
box  of  the  telephone.  Once  adjusted  and 
in  place,  the  superphone  is  ready  for  con- 
stant service.  It  does  not  require  any 
readjustment  at  regular  intervals.  It 
occasi(jns  no  more  bother  than  the  or- 
dinary telephone  so  far  as  upkeep  is  con- 
cerned. All  the  user  has  to  do  is  to  close 
a  switch  or  press  a  button  to  connect  in 
the  superphone  in  place  of  tlu^  ordinary- 
phone.  A  special  advantage  is  that  it 
permits  a  number  of  secret  telephone  con- 
versations to  be  carried  on  siiuultaueously 
over  the  same  line  without  interfering 
with  each  other. 

The  mechanism  is  operated  according 
to  the  ])i'inciples  of  wired  wireless,  by  which 
high-frequency  alternating  currents  are 
employed  that  are  modulated  at  the  trans- 
mitting end  by  speaking  into  an  ordinary 
microi>hone,  and  are  detected  at  the  other 
end  of  the  conmiunication  system  by  the 
ordinary  radio  instruments  which  ulti- 
mately transmit  the  sounds  to  an  ordinary 
telephone  receiver.  Speech  is  transmitted 
by  this  new  invention  e\en  more  distinctly 
and  clearly  than  by  the  ordinary  telephone. 
Long-distance  conversations  can  be  car- 
ried on  where  the  speakers  are  sexeral 
hundred  miles  apart  by  the  use  of  a  very 
small   amount    of   electrical   energy. 


New  Shoe 

with  25  ifears  historij 

IMAGINE  a  shoe  with  moccasin  comfort  and  metro- 
■^  politan  smartness  :  :  IMAGINE  a  shoe  with  all  the 
beauty  which  fashion  demands  and  every  feature  which 
the  most  exacting  medical  and  surgical  authority  can  sug- 
gest :  :  IMAGINE  a  shoe  that  you  will  be  proud  to  wear 
— a  shoe  that  makes  your  feet  and  ankles  slender  and 
shapely  :  :  IMAGINE  a  shoe  that  can  be  worn  all  da\-  long, 
which  leaves  your  feet  rested  and  ready  for  daintj'  and 
elegant  Sorosis  Evening  Slippers.     1  here  }'ou  have 

THE^-^-lITTLE  SHOE 

T\\'ENTY-FI\'E  years  ago,  a  shoe  was  introduced, 
that  met  with  favor  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
It  was  the  first  woman's  shoe  to  be  branded  with 
a  trade-mark,  as  proof  of  the  maker's  confidence  in  his 
product.  Because  of  its  popularity,  imitations  appeared. 
The  courts  soon  decided  that  the  name  Sorosis  on  a  shoe 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  the  use  of  any 
name  resembling  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Because  the  A.  E.  Little  Company — makers  of  Sorosis 
Shoes — were  the  only  shoe  manufacturers  who  maintained 
an  experimental  laboratory  and  made  their  own  lasts, 
America's  most  eminent  surgeons  requested  this  com- 
pany to  collaborate  with  theni  in  designing  a  shoe  for 
suff^ering  feet.  Their  united  efforts  resulted  in  the  dev^elop- 
ment  of  the  Sorosis  Orthopedic.  In  a  period  of  less  than 
two  years,  twenty-two  thousand  prescriptions  for  this  shoe 
were  written  by  New  \'ork  physicians  and  filled  at  the 
New  York  store,  alone. 

The  orthopedic  Sorosis  is  not  beautiful,  as  are  the 
other  Sorosis  shoes  and  slippers.  But  out  of  the  A.  E. 
Little  Compan\''s  25  years  of  shoe  study,  experiment, 
and  manufacture,  has  now  grown  a  new  kind  of  shoe, 
for  work  and  play — the  A.  E.  Little  Shoe.  It  not 
only  satisfies  the  prescription  of  the  most  conscientious 
surgeon — but  it  also  is  beautiful. 

With  the  purpose  of  bestowing  the  greatest  good  among 
the  greatest  number,  the  sale  of  the  A.  E.  Little  Shoe 
will  not  be  limited  to  Sorosis  stores  or  departn^ents,  but 
will  be  opened  to  all  reputable  shoe  merchants  who  will 
carry  a  full  range  of  sizes  and  widths  to  insure  proper  fit- 
ting; and  the  price  is  onl\'  ^12.50.  Consult  your  dealer  or 
send  for  information  direct  to  us. 

IK  TOTE  ONE  : :  The  A.  E.  Little  laced  boot  is  recommended  for 
J.  V  morning  or  all  da)'  wear.  Tliis  not  only  gives  proper  support  to 
tlie  foot  in  work  or  play,  but  also  sustains  the  ankle  and  keeps  it  from 
swelling.    Tor  afternoons,  the  oxfords  may  well  be  chosen. 

A  TOTE  TJVO  :  :  If  your  family  plnsician  has  not  heard  or  read  about 
the  .\.  E.  Little  Shoe  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  please  refer  him  to  us  for  full  information. 

Catalog  upon  request 

c^.   e.  SETTLE  CO. 

A I  so  Makers  of  Sorosis  Shoes  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Lynn,  Mass. 
44g  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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^eWs,  Enlertamwenff 
btslrucHon  ViaJ^acUo 

Magnavox 

did  to  the 


4'^- 


■1  'j-^^ji 


even 
to  this  remote 
Jtunmlain  hunting  lodge 

OVER  land,  over 
sea,  swift  and 
tireless  as  light  it- 
self, speed  marvel- 
ous Svireless- pro- 
grams" broadcasted 
from  radio-trans- 
mitting stations  in 
all  parts  of  the 
country. 

^  nexeveryou  live  you 
can  enjoy  the  city's  most 
inspiring  advantages  — 
day  after  day— thanks  to 
the  wonderful  ser\'ice 
of  the  Magnavox  Radio. 

Magnavox  Radio 
makes  it  possible  foryou 
to  hear  all  that  is  in  the 
air  as  if  it  were  being 
played  by  your  phono- 
graph. 

without  Magnavox 
Radio  no  wireless  re- 
ceiving set  is  complete. 

Any  raJio  dealer  will 
demonstrate  for  you, 
or  Write  to  us  for  de- 
scriptive boolilel  and 
,name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

The  Magnavox  Co. 

Oakland,  California 

N.Y.  Office:  370  Seventh  Ave. 
Penn.  Terminal  Bldg. 


J\fuUo  brings  it 

MAGNAVOX 

tells  it      ^ 


SPORTS  -  AND  -  ATHLETICS  :  - 


PUTTING  THE  "GO"  IN  GOLF-BALLS 


'TplIE  light  ami  7  sleuder  dub  swings 
•*•  through  .th^^i/,  ^-ithout  much  more 
force,  it  might  seem,  than  -whou  a  man 
switches  off  grass-tops  with  a  walking- 
stick  but  the  little  white  ball  is  lifted  from 
the  ground  and  saiis^ av\ay,  easily,  further 
than  Babe  Ruth  can  pound  a  baseball  •uith 
his  big,  hea^•y  club.    The  secret  of  the  golf- 


li.u=ua;ioii3  liy  couitesy  uf  "The  Inilia  Rubber  World.  " 

COMPRESSIXC    TITR    CORES. 


inside.  The  leather  co\erings  were-  thc^ 
tightly  compacted  with  feathers.  The  size 
of  the  old  feather  ])all  was  appro.ximatefy 
l^Vie  inches  in  diameter. 

In  1S48,  gutta-percha  balls  were  first 
introduced  into  Europe,  Sir-  Thomas  jVIou- 
ci-ieff,  an  Kiiglish  enthusiast,  beiiig  gener- 
ally credited  Avith  having  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  gulf-1)alls  of  that  material. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Pater- 


ball's  flight  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
skill  of  the  welder  of  the  driver,  but  far 
more  upon  the  construction  of  the  small 
white  ball,  that  sometimes  seems  fairly  to 
liave  a  life  of  it;->  o-ttTi.  Golf,  according  to 
recent  statistics,  bids  fair  to  become  the 
most  generally  played  American  game,  next 
to  baseball,  and  the  reason  for  its  popular- 
ity, we  are  assured,  Jies  in  the  ability  to 
manufacture  cheap  and  good  golf-balls. 
The  game  of  golf  antedates  any  records  of 


son,  in  lS4.j,  roUed  giitla-percha  clippings 
into  a  ball,  which  he  painted  and  used  on 
the  links.  Gutta-percha  balls  soon  became 
])opular,  as  their  price  was  about  one-fifth 
that  of  the  original  feather  balls.  Golf  thus 
was  brought  Avithin  the  reach  of  manj',  and 
the  number  of  devotees  increased.  In  mak- 
ing the  gutta-percha  ball,  the  gutta  was 
boiled  imtil  soft,  and  then  roUed  by  hand 
until  smooth  and  round.  Its  flight,  how- 
ever, was  ncAcr  true  and,  strange  to  relate, 
the  more  it  was  knocked  and  hacked  about, 
the  more  the    flight    seemed  to  improve. 


its  origin,  says  an  authority  who  writes  in 
The  India  Rubber  M'orld  (New  York).  For 
centuries  the  game's  popularity  was  limited 
by  the  expense  of  the  balls  used,  which  only 
weaithy  plaj-ers  could  afford.  For  hundreds 
of  years  l^efore  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
turj-,  says  thewTiter,  as  quoted  in  The  Sport- 
ing Goods  Dealer  (St.  Louis): 

Golf-bal'.s    were    made    of    hand-sewed 
bull's  hide,  with  seams  turned  toward  the 


This  sug.gested  to  some  one  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball  be  nicked  into  lines,  and 
this  was  done  Avith  good  results.  The  flight 
of  the  "handhammered"  ball  Avas  all  that 
could  he  desu-ed,  and  the  feather  ball  Avas 
superseded. 

In  the  long  course  of  manufactm-ing  de- 
A-eloi)meut  that  has  produced  the  modern" 
golf-ball,  many  interesting  processes  have 
been  perfected.  The  patents  on  some  of 
the  more  important  have  expired,  notably 
the  Haskell  patent.    The  structural  feature 
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Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

(For  streets  and  roofs) 
Standard  Trinidad 

Built-Up  Roofing 
Bermudez  Road  Asphalt 
«For  road  building) 
Genasco  Roll  Roofing 
Genasco  Sealbac 

Shingles 
Genasco  Latite  Shingles 
Genasco  Vulcanite 

Mastic  Flooring 
Genasco  Acid-Proof 

Paint 
Genasco    Industrial 

Paint 
Genasco  Boiler  Paint 
Genasco  Asphalt  Putty 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Pipe  Coating 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Fibre  Coating 
Genasco  Tile  Cement 
Genasco  Waterproofing 

Asphalts 
Genasco  Waterproofing 

Felts  and  Fabrics 
Genasco  Battery 

Seal  Compound 
Genasco  Mineral  Rubber 
Genasco  Mineral   Spirits 
Genasco  Base  Oils 
Genasco  Flotation  Oils 
Genasco  Motor  Oils 
Genasco  Soluble  Oils 
Gensisco  Saturated 

Asphalt  Felt 
Genasco  Deadening  Felt 
Genasco  Intulated  Paper 
Genasco   Red   Sheathing 
Paper 
Genasco  Stringed  Felt 
Genasco  Wall  Lining 
Iroquois  Road-building 
Machinery 


Go  to  the  bottom 

of  your  roof 

Roll  roofings  look  alike — on  the  surface.  That's  why  you  must  go 
to  the  bottom — find  out  what  a  roofing  is  made  of — to  know  its  real 
value. 

And  the  time  to  find  out  is  BEFORE  you  buy — not  after  the  weather 
gets  through  and  the  damage  is  done. 

There's  nothing  secret  about  GENASCO  Roll  Roofing.  It's  water- 
proofed with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Cement — a  product  of  the  ages. 
And  its  backbone  is  Asphalt  Felt — super-saturated  and  selected. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  sample.  Bend  it — twist  it — try  to  pull  it  apart. 
You'll  then  know  why  it  LASTS — why  it  stands  years  of  hanunering  by 
the  elements. 

And  the  Kant-Leak  Kleets — supplied  only  with  GENASCO — make 
seams  absolutely  water  and  wind-tight,  do  away  with  nail  leaks  and  give 
an  artistic  finish  to  the  roof. 

The  GENASCO  Line  of  ready  roofings  provides  a  sturdy,  attractive, 
economical  covering  for  any  type  of  building — home,  industrial  or  farm. 

Leading  roofers  and  dealers  all  over  the  world  supply  GENASCO 
Roofings.     Write  to  us  for  illustrated  booklets. 


WITHSTANDS     THE     TEST     OF     TIM 


New  York 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


THE  BARBER  ASPHAI.T  giJS:°rcity 


COM  P  A-lsr^V" 

PHILAD    ELPHIA. 


San  Francisco 
Atlanta 


Asphaltic  Roof/nq,F/oonn(j,Pamts  and  AlJiod  Protective  Products 
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Hardware's  part 
in  the  home 

THERE'S    an    atmosphere    of    distinction 
about  many  homes — subtle,  yet  very  real. 

Analyzed,  it  is  likely  to  mean  that  every 
detail  is  correct.  That  the  hardware,  for 
instance,  is  of  fine  quality  and  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  The  kind  of  hardware 
that  bears  the  Sargent  name. 

Sargent  Hardware  is  beautiful  in  design. 
It  is  secure.  There  are  patterns  to  harmonize 
with  every  architectural  or  decorative  scheme. 

Send  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs.  It 
contains  illustrations  of  many  beautiful  pat- 
terns to  discuss  with  your  architect. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Sargent  Door  Closers  are  ioi  screen, 
kitchen,  bathroom,  back  stair  and  othet 
doors.  They  add  to  the  restfalness  of 
vour  home. 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


of  the  Haskell  ball,  as  described  in  the 
patent  ^vas  "a  golf-ball  comprising  a  core 
composed  wholly  or  in  i)art  of  rublwr 
tlu-ead  wound  iinder  high  tension,  and  a 
gutta-percha  inclosing  sliell  for  the  core,  of 
such  thickness  as  to  give  it  the  required 
rigidity."  Specifications  also  included  "a 
golf -ball  comprising  a  central  core  section 
of  relatiAcly  nonelastic  material,  rubber 
tliread  wound  lliereon  under  tension,"  etc. 
Tixe  Haskell  ball,  when  first  made,  was  pro- 
duced laboriously  by  winding  rubber 
threads  on  the  core  by  hand,  and  the  tot-al 
output  for  one  man  Avas  three  balls  a  day. 
After  exi)erimenting,  a  prominent  rubber 
manufacturer  devised  a  machine  that  made 
a  ball  a  minute. 

The  principal  stages  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  golf-ball  are  shoA\-n  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  first  stage  consists  in 
hand-A\Tapping  a  core  of  soft  rubber  with 
friction  tape,  to  serve  as  a  center  upon 
which  to  wind  vulcanized  rubber  thread 


S  A  R  G   E   NT 


under  tension.  This  is  done  by  a  power- 
driA-en  de%ice,  in  which  the  ball  center  is 
revolved  rapidly  on  a  variable  axis  as  it 
is  held  between  three  rolls,  one  of  which 
transmits  the  power  required,  while  the 
operator  regulates  the  tension  on  the 
thread.  This  winding  constitutes  the  body 
of  the  ball,  and  imparts  to  it  gi'eat  resili- 
ency. 

The  outer  covering  of  the  ball  consists  of 
two  hemispherical  shells  of  tough  gutta- 
percha stock,  formed  up  cold  in  a  p6wer 
press  from  sheet  stock  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  thick.  These  halves  are  trimmed 
and  fitted  together  over  the  tliread-wound 
ball,  united  to  it  and  around  then-  juncture 
by  mild  heat  and  heavy  pressure.  The 
molds  are  of  steel,  each  cavity  engraved 
with  markings  that  the  ball  is  to  bear.  The 
next  and  final  operation  is  that  of  painting, 
the  paint  being  verj^  evenly  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  baU  .by  rolling  it 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

A  machine  for  thread-binding  golf-ball 
cores  is  used.  Elastic  thread  is  wound  in 
different  great  circles  around  the  core,  at 
the  same  time  being  evenly  distributed  over 
the  entire  body  of  the  ball  by  the  auto- 
matic action  of  the  machine.  Due  to  the 
different  pitch  of  the  driving  pinions,  the 
inside  upper  disk  revolves  at  the  same  rate 
of  speed  as  the  lower  outside  disk,  and  the 
upper  outside  disk  revohes  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  lower  inside  disk,  the  former 
pair  rotating  slightly  faster  than  the  latter 
pair.  A  ball  retained  between  these  disks 
will  be  rotated  slowly  about  an  axis,  which 
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passes  through  the  axis  of  the  two  sliafts, 
thus  -svinding  the  elastic  tliread  in  different 
t'irok^s  around  the  eore.  Th;>  baU  is  hehl  in 
position  by  roUers  mounted  on  the  ends  of 
two  pivoted  arms  provided  with  spring 
tension.  For  removing  the  ball,  the  upper 
bearing,  being  pivoted  to  the  main  shaft 
is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  handle  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  says  the  writer, 
there  was  made  in  the  United  States  a 
golf-ball,  with  a  liquid  center,  the  liquid 
being  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  under  lieavy  pressure.     On  being 
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I'AINTINO  THE  FINI.SHED  BALLS. 


(lit  apart,  the  ball  would  spring  open,  ex- 
posing a  mass  of  rubber  bands  under  high 
tension  holding  an  inside  ball,  formed  of  a 
large  number  of  laminated  sheets.  Serious 
accidents  to  players  occurred  in  tlie  u.se  of 
this  ball,  resulting  finally  in  its  being  with- 
drawn from  sale.  IIowcM-r,  there  is  still 
on  the  market  a  somewhat  similar  product. 
To  quote: 

AuoIIkt  patented  ball  eiiiV)odying  the 
liquid  center  idea,  contains  also  a  miniature 
ball  having  a  p-i-eater  siH'cific  gravity  than 
the  liquid,  and  is  free  to  mov<'  about,  willi 
tlie  object  of  aiding  flight  and  insuring  bet- 
ter control  of  the  ball.  This  golf-ball  com- 
prises a  container  made  of  double  texture 
faliric,  and  filled  with  liquid.  Rubber  tape- 
is  wound  under  high  tension  around  the 
tape  windings.  Finally,  the  cover  is  ap- 
plied, Avhich  may  be  of  any  Avear-resistiirr 
material  such  as  gutta-percha.  The  snudl 
interior  ball  is  made  of  hard  composition  or 
liardened  steel,  with  a  smooth  surface  to 
prevent  puncturing  the  container.  While 
only  one  inner  ball  is  mostly  used,  more 
than  one  can  be  used,  if  d<'sired.  Another 
I)atented  liquid-center  golf-ball  provides 
an  inner  rubber  bag  or  container,  filled 
with  liquids  of  different  specific  gravities, 
one  oi  which  is  mercury. 

There  is  a  metal-cored  golf-ba!l  whieli  is 
a  solid  metal  ball  or  core,  around  which  is 
molded  and  vulcanized  a  rubber  ball  core, 
l)rovided  with  14  pockets,  six  of  Avhicli 
extend  to  the  central  metal  core,  formed 
■on  i)iris  that  accurately  hold  the  core  in 
the  mold,  while  four  pockets  are  provided 
on  the  equatorial  and  five  on  the  hemi- 
spherical circumference  of  the  rubber  core. 
A  thin  vulcanized  rubber  coating  is  then 
applied,  to  which  a  thin  rul)ber  cap  is  ce- 
mented, when  the  ball  is  wound  with  rub- 
t)er  thread,  and  the  outer  cover,  prefera1)l\- 
of  balata,  is  molded  on  the  sphere. 

An  illustration  of  theory  applied  to  golf- 
ball  construction  is  that  found  in  Briiisli 
patent  No.  lGOW*o,  granted  to  an  Ameiicaii 


World^s  Violin  Treasury 

Is  Available  to  You — Anywhere 

NOT  to  know  the  Lyon  &  Healy  collection  of 
rare  old  violins  is  to  be  unfamiliar  with  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  in  the  musical  life  of 
America.  Every  violin  lover  should  make  its 
acquaintance.  You  can  do  this  easily.  You  can  se- 
cure a  celebrated  instrimient  lor  )()urownuse.  This 
advertisement  tells  how. 

Mecca  of  Violin  Lovers 

Scarcely  has  a  prominent  artist  come  to  Chicago  in 
many  years  without  spending  hours  of  enjoyment  in  the 
treasure  vaults  of  Lyon  &  Healy.  For  here  are  choice 
examples  of  the  work  of  practicaliyevery  great  master  of 
violin-making.    Among  them  some  of  the  finest  known. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  Lyon  &  Healy  repre- 
sentatives have  searched  the  Old  World  aiul  the  New. 
Not  merely  for  instruments  interesting  for  their  historic 
associations,  hut  pure-toned  violins  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion. They  have  assembled  a  collection  without  a  peer. 

From  $75  to  $15,000 

A  single  violin  in  this  collection,  the  Antonio 
Stradivarius,  Cremona  1716,  known  as  "The  Colossus," 
is  valued  at  :?1 5,000.  At  the  right  are  listed  a  few  of  the 
many  magnificent  specimens.  Their  authenticity  is  guar- 
a)itec(L  Their  state  of  preservation  is  unusually  fine. 

But  this  collection  is  not  known  alone  for  its  famous 
individual  instruments.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  remark- 
able for  its  comprehensiveness.  For  it  em  braces  examples 
from  the  many  lesser  masters  as  well.  Every  earnest 
student,  even  of  motlest  means,  may  secure  here- a  violin 
of  true  musical  worth.  As  little  as  f  75  will  buy  one!  Con- 
venient monthly  payments  maybe  arranged,if  you  wish. 

Send  for  Free  Brochure 

In  our  brochure,  "Rare  Old  Violins,"  are  the  inter- 
esting stories  of  the  individual  instruments. 

Every  violin  lover  should  have  this  book.  Send  for 
it  today.    Mail  the  coupon! 

LYON  &  HEALY 

Rare  Old  Violins 


KVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC 


FOUNDED   I  S64       •     CHICAGO 


Among  the 

Jamous 
Violins 

in  this 
collection  are: 

Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting, historically,  in  ex- 
istence—that made  by  tlie 
Brothers  Amati  in  15')5for 
King  Henri  IV  of  France. 

Gio.  Paolo  Maggini, 
Brescia,  about  1620— for- 
merly owned  by  the  violin- 
ist and  composer,  Mazas, 
1782-1849. 

Carlo  Bergop.v.i,  1737 — 
niaL-niticent  preservation; 
glorious  tone. 

DominicusMontagnani, 
1737— the  most  beautiful 
known  of  the  crcations-of 
"The  Mighty  Venetian." 

A  Nicolas  .\mati  of  the 
Cirand  Pattern,  1674— one 
of  the  choicest  by  this 
master  we  have  ever  had. 
Also  a  very  fine  example 
of  his  smaller  tvpe,  of  the 
year  1655. 

Laiirentius  Guadagnini 
Placentiae,  1740  — very 
unusual;  not  a  crack  or 
blemish. 

.\ndreas  Guarnerius, 
Cremona,  1717  — wonder- 
ful specimen;  formerly 
owned  by  Charles  Dancla. 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Nicolas  Lupot,  Paris, 
1810— one  of  his  finest  ex- 
amples; truly  Stradivarius 
in  outline. 

An  exceptionally  fine 
\t-llo  is  by  Carlo  Ferdin-. 
andoLandolphus.Milano, 
1760. 

A  viula  by  Gasparo  D.i 
S  ilo  of  Brescia  dates  from 
about  1550. 

Our  large  selection  of 
rare  old  ho:vs  includes 
some  of  the  finest  work  of 
Francois  Tourte. 

If  you  are  especial- 
ly interested  in  any 
of  these,  we  shall  be 
t;laci  to  send  you  its 
full  history. 

Our  brochure, 
"Rare  Old  Violins," 
describes  and  prices 
these  and  hundreds 
of  other  instruments, 
ranging  from  the 
$15,000  Stradivarius 
down  as  low  as  $1S. 
The  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  a  copy. 
Mail  it  today! 


LYON  &  HEALY 

57-73  A  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 

Please  send  me, 
without  obligation, 
vour  brochure, "Rare 
Old  Violins." 


.\ai] 


.\ddrc'S 
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IkTliirstyfibi:^ 


D 


It  i<  Thirsty  l-ibrc  (millions" 
of  liim  in  oacli  ScotTissiu,' 
To\wl>  who  ;>hsort)S  four 
tinus  his  wi'ittlit  in  wati'i 
and  IS  ifSi)onsibl(?  for  thai 
essential,  thirsty,  absorhing 
quality  found  only  in  Seot- 
•Tissue  Towels. 


Ci.i;.\.\  lIaiHl>  in  liusincsft"— W  hat  doc. 
that  iT!ean  to  you?  What  a  wonderful 
tliins;  it  i-;  that  Thirsty  Fibre  stands  for  clean 
h;inds  in  business  —  both  physically  and 
morally.  A\"e  are  tryin-^  to  make  Thirsty 
libre  and  Clean  HantU  in  Business  mean 
the  ?ame  to  you  and  a.llwlio  use  ScotTis>ue 
Towels. 

Thirsty  I'ibre  j)ersonilies  tlie  spirit  ol 
(lean  Hand-  in  Husiness  efhciencx'  in  \our 
wasliroom. 

.V  ScotTissuc  Towel  is  not  inanimate 
paper.  Thirsty  Fibre  makes  it  a  living  im- 
pulse of  absorbency — thirslj'at  the  slightest 
contact  with  water. 

ScotTis.sue  i.s  a  real  towel  that  rc.-^Uy  ilrics. 
Soft,  white,  comfortable — it  is  so  different 
from  .Ml  othcrsthat  the  imprinted ScotTissue 
on  evcrj'  ScotTissue  Towel  i';  really  an  un- 
necessary identification  to  the  person  who 
has  once  used  them. 

Thirsty  Fibre — //is  Biography  is  a  mosl  dfliglUful 
tittU  book.    It  is  sent  free  upon  rrqurst. 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY 

Chester,  Pa.        Philadelpliia        New  York 
San  Francisco 
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Let  Them  Drip  — 

This  Floor  Is   Waterproof! 


The  02^LY successful  finish 
containing  DEGRAS  (oil  of 
sheep's  wool).  Made  in  7 
colors,  for  Floors,  PuJmiiure 
and  Woodwork. 


WET  rubbers  and  dripping  umbrel- 
las, that  turn  other  varnishes 
white,  have  no  effect  on  DEGRAH  — 
the  transparent,  waterproof  varnish. 
Use  it  on  your  floors,  furniture  and 
woodwork.  Glass- hard,  iron-tough, 
made  to  stand  abuse. 

If  interested,  write 

KEYSTONE   VARNISH   COMPANY 

Hull,  England  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

('onliniiod 


inxcntor.  This  imcntiou  n'lat<  s  to  llio 
constniction  of  a  ,<i:ulr-l)all  eoiiiprisiug  a 
I'osilient  core  and  a  corc-cinclopiiig  shell 
liavinfj  a  surface  with  smooth  portions,  the 
smooth  j)ortions  in  some  instances  bcinf; 
rendered  relatively  clastic.  This  ball  has 
an  elastic  center  surrounded  by  a  shell 
with  ])ertorations,  iu  which  arc  cm>)t'ddcd 
l)lugs  of  metal  or  hard  rubber  conlaininf^ 
earborunduni. 


FRAMIIVG  LT'  A  NEW  SET  OF 
BASEBALL  SIGNALS 

THE  scene  is  the  Southern  eamj)  of  a 
big  league  team — anj-big  league  team 
w  ill  do.  A  most  important  matter  of  base- 
ball strategy  is  under  discussion.  The 
various  characters  are  introduced  by  W. 
A.  Phelon,  the  sports  WTiter,  who  quotes 
their  discu.ssion  in  Baseball  (New  York), 
as  follows: 

Maivagcr  McZogg — Now  that  we're  all 
here,  and  some  of  the  soreness  has  worked 
out  of  your  arms — 

Kill  Oldshi/  (the  veteran  coach) — Their 
arms  are  all  right,  Mac.  If  you  could 
w  ork  some  of  the  ivory  out  of  their  heads — 

Mf/r.  McZogg — We  are  not  tmdertakin' 
the  impossibI(>,  Kid.  As  I  w-as  .savin' 
before  the  Aeiierable  piece  of  tripe  horned 
in,  we  are  here  all  together  and  perfectly 
sociable.  What  I  want  to  tell  you  all  is 
this:  There's  been  a  lotta  changes  in  this 
ball  club;  several  new  men  have  come  in, 
some  of  last  year's  men  are  gone;  we  gotta 
build  a  uew  machine,  and,  to  be  course,  we 
gotta  frame  a  new  set  of  signs. 

Catcher  Masktrdl — Aw,  say,  Mac,  what's 
the  use  of  all  that  })other?  The  old  signs 
was  all  right,  wasn't  they? 

Mgr.  McZogg — They  was  all  right  for 
last  season,  but  they  gotta  be  all  changed 
for  this  year!  D'yuli  want  e\-ery  club 
that  has  one  of  our  last  year's  plaj-ere  to 
know  all  our  signs  by  heart? 

Catcher  Maskuxdl — There  ain't  a  chance 
on  earth  for  'em  to  know  'em,  Mac. 

Mgr.  McZogg — And  why  not,  may  I  aslv? 

Catcher  Mavkwell — Why,  becau.se  there 
wasn't  a  guy  on  this  ball  club  ever  tinder- 
stood  'em!  And  if  they  didn't  under- 
stand 'em,  how  could  they  teach  'em  to 
any  other  j)eoplc? 

Mgr.  McZogg — ^.Just  because  you  never 
learnt  the  signs  ain't  no  reason  why  human 
beings  couldn't  understand  'em.  So,  as 
I  was  sayiu"  we  gotta  have  a  new  set,  all 
the  way  through.  I'm  open  to  suggestions. 
How  about  the  l>attery  signs,  to  begin 
with? 

Pitcher  Speedette — I  think  the  pitcher 
ought  to  gi^■e  the  .signs  to  the  catcher, 
because  the  pitcher  knows  best  what  he 
can  thi'0'\\'. 

Catcher  O'Paddon — Naw.  Can't  see  it 
that  way.  O'  course,  I'm  new  to  this 
ball  club,  but  on  my  team,  last  sea.son,  we 
took  it  for  granted  that  pitchers  was  there 
to  pitch,  and  catchers  was  there  to  shoAv 
the  pitchers  the  light  of  sense  and  under- 
standing. I  think  the  catcher,  Avho  knows 
the  batsmen,  ought  to  give  the  signs. 

Pitcher  Whizzern — Can  yuh  imagin.^  any 
catcher  showing  Walter  Johnson,  or  Ed 
Walsh,  or  Christy  Mathewson  how  to 
pitch? 

Mgr.  McZogg — That's  quite  correct, 
Whizzv.     Anv    time    vou    show    me    that 
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you're  IMathcwson,  or  Walsh,  or  Johnson, 
you  can  run  the  works  to  suit  yourself. 
In  the  meanwhile,  let's  agree  on  those 
signs. 

Catcher  Maskicdl—l  think  the  sign  (ov 
a  fast  ball  should  be  ru])bing  the  meat-hand 
on  the  palm  of  the  glove.  And  for  a  curve 
ball,  rubbing  the  glove  on  the  palm  of  the 
meat-hand. 

Mgr.  McZogg— Sounds  O.  K.  We'll 
work  out  on  that  line  to-morrow.  Xow. 
then,  hoAV  about  a  sign  to  catch  the  runner 
off'n  first  base? 

Pitcher  Speedette — That  oughta  interest 
Whizzem.  There's  always  plenty  of  run- 
ners on  bases  Avhen  he's  pitchin'! 

Pilcfier  Whizzem — There  ain't  none  on 
bases  on  you,  because  they  all  hit  ov.'r 
the  fence  Avhen  you're  in  there. 

Catcher  O'Paddon — If  I  see  the  runner 
leadin"  off  too  far,  how  about  me  sayin' 
"Yoo  hoo!"  sarta  cheery  and  soeial-lik.'. 
as  if  I  Avas  ta'.kin'  to  the  umpire?  Then 
the  pitcher  can  turn  an'  make  the  throw. 
Firtit  Baseman  Zipp — I  got  a  better  on." 
than  that.  I'U  talk  to  the  r,unner,  and 
Avhen  I  say  to  the  runner,  "Did  your 
another  make  apple  pies?"  that'll  be  tlu' 
sign  to  turn  and  peg.     . 

Myr.  McZogg — We'll  think  those  sug- 
gestions over.  Now,  then,  how  about  tlic 
sign  to  sacrifice?  Last  year,  I  held  uj) 
three  fingers— 

Slugger  Bnffick — I'll  say  that's  ono  sign 
that  needs  changin'.  Five  times  last  sea- 
son when  I  seen  you  hold  up  them  three 
fingers.  I  misunderstood  jTih  and  hit  into 
a  triple  play. 

Mgr.  McZogg — Some  guys  on  this  l)all- 
o'.ub  always  did  have  the  intelligence  of  a 
iicw-])lucked  egg-plant — but  Ave '11  haAc  a 
new  sign  for  sacrificin'  since  it  seems  neces- 
sary. Suppose  I  haA'e  a  piece  of  red  flannel 
in  my  hand,  and  waA'e  it  Avhen  it 's  the 
])lay  to  lay  one  doAATi? 

Shortstop  Gitpf — But  supposing  you 
sliould  accidentally  stick  out  your  tongu.-? 
And  it  Avasn't  the  right  play  to  bunt  just 
then? 

Mgr.  McZogg — Whadda  you  try  in'  to 
insinuate?  If  there's  any  flannel-mouth 
guys  on  this  club  I  can  name  'em — 

Outfielder  Brash — While  Ave 're  about  it. 
Ase  oughta  haAe  an  entirely  ncAv  sigu 
for  stealing  bases.  Last  year,  you  ga\(' 
the  sign  for  a  double  steal  l)y  sla])pin' 
yourself  on  the  head  Avith  a  folded  ne\\s- 
paper.  And  that  da}'  in  Ncav  York  avIku 
Avc  had  'em  tied  in  the  ninth  a  fly  bit  you 
on  the  bean,  and  I  foUoAved  the  signal. 
Stole  honu*  Avliile  Frank  Snyder  had  the 
ball  and  all  he  did  was  to  Avelcome  me 
with  a  glad  smile  and  the  hard  side  of  th  • 
leather! 

Mgr.  McZogg — I  got  somethiu'  abso- 
tively  new! 

Kid  Oldshy — Providence  has  sent  ih' 
boss  a  brain! 

Mgr.  McZogg — I'll  haA'e  two  of  the  kid 
I)Iayers  start  a  game  of  cards  on  the  bench. 
TlieTi  I  'U  get  interested  and  join  'em. 
Then,  if  it's  the  play  to  steal  second,  I'll 
say  "A  pair  of  jacks!"  And  if  it's  the 
play  to  steal  third,  I'll  say  "Three  aces!" 
Pitcher  Dudeleigh  (the  new  Collegian) — 
If  you  Avill  pardon  my  apparent  imperti- 
nence in  presuming  to  intrude  upon  the 
conversation  of  my  elders,  Air.  McZogg — 
Mgr.  McZogg— 1(  I  Avill  Avhat — the 
which — what  it  is,  is  it,  young  feller? 

Pitcher  Dudeleigh — I  might  suggest  that 
a  series  of  educational  terms,  adjectives 
and  derivatives,  Avhich  Ave  utilized  Avith 
enthusing  success  at  Yalevard  last  season, 
might  proA'e  extremely  efficacious  in 
])atfling  the  craftiest  and  most  intellectual 
of  our  adversaries. 


— for  more  delicious  cooking 
— for  a  comfortable  kitchen 

Madam,  your  cooking  perplexities  Avill  be  over  Avhen  you 
discard  the  old-fashioned  stOA-e  or  range  and  install  the 
wonderful  Duplex-Alcazar. 

It's  just  like  having  two   ranges — for  the  Duplex-Alcazar 

burns  gas  and  coal  or  Avood, 
-     BPi  singly  or  together.     Change 

^ — ^  from   fuel  to  fuel  in  an  in- 

stant. HaA'ing  one  fuel  or 
two  to  use  you  can  get  the 
exact  degree  of  heat  that  you 
want  at  any  time. 
Perfect  control  of  heat  makes 
cooking  results  certain — gives 
you  the  most  delicious  dishes 
and  saves  time  and  fuel. 
And  comfort  also — on  hot 
summer  days  burn  gas.  In 
tokl  winter  wcatlicr  keep  the 
kitchen  Avarm  with  coal  or 
wood. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  cA'cry- 
where  who  arc  glad  to  demon- 
strate any  tinve.  Ask  to  see 
the  Diiplex-.Mcazar.  There 
is  a  type  and  style  to  please 
you.     ^\'rite  for  booklet. 

For  districts  where  gas  is  not 
available  tliere  is  an  Oil  Du- 
plox-.Miazar  made  for  Kero- 
sene Oil  and  Coal  or  Wood. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  & 
HEATER  CO. 

407  Cleveland  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 


"Good 
to  the 
Last 
Drop" 


»ti   *  9  •»•*'* 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 

COFFEE 

^Iso  SiiaxweU9iouseTea 
CHEEK  NEAL  COFFEE  CQ 

NASHVILLE  HOUSTON  JACKSONVIUE  RICHMOND  NCWYORK 
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qA  better  home 
for  less  money 

by  the  lewis  Method 

Yoi"  can  Iniy  the  materials  for  your 
liome  at  wholesaK- prirt-s  and  at  tlio 
>aiiio  time  save  many  dollars  on  labor  liy 
file  Lewis  ready  cut  motlioil. 

For  Lewis  Homes  we  furnisli  luml)er 
lofjfred  in  onr  own  forests  and  cut  and 
fini^lied  in  oin' own  mills.  There  is  a  big 
economy  in  labor  cost  because  Lewis 
Ibmies  are  cut  ready  to  put  together. 
Weeks  of  costly  time  are  saved.  Yet 
they  are  built  just  as  . -solidly  as  by  old- 
fashioned  methods.  They  comply  with 
all  building  laws. 

The  high  grade  (|uality  of  every  bit 
<5f  material  is  covered  by  our  bindinjr 
guarantee  of  .satisfaction.  In  one  ship- 
ment you  receive  all  tlie  necessary  him- 
\tcT,  .shingles,  nails,  paint,  hardware.  el>'. 
You  need  ])ay  no  nK)M<'y  until  yon  in- 
spect the  materials. 

Yon  know  in  advance  exactly  what 
your  Lewis  Home  will  look  like.  Instead 
of  a  mass  of  blue  prints  yon  see  an  actual 
photograph  of  the  finisjied  house.  And 
you  save  the  architect's  fee.  Lewis  plans 
are  based  on  a  study  of  thousands  of  the 
most  artistic  and  livable  homes  througli- 
out  the  country. 

Our  Personal  Service  Hin'<'au  will  give 
you  information  c-onc<'rning  excavation, 
foimdation  <-osts,  plastering — tn-ery  pos- 
sible item.  There  Anil  be  no  extras  coming 
up  at  the  last  minute. 

Send  for  160  page  book 
"Lewis  Homes  of  Character" 

IT  CONTAINS  photographs,  floor  plans  ami 
descriptions  of  96  homes — eolonial  or  modified 
eolonial  designs,  bungalows  and  semi-bungalows, 
Swiss  chalets.  Old  English  half-timhered  designs, 
two  famil.v  houses,  summer  collages,  etc.  Answers 
ever.v  point  ,\ou  want  to  know-  about  the  Lewis 
Method  of  Home  ;Bui!ding.  160  pages,  7'2xll 
inches,  fine  paper,  beaulifull.v  bound.  Mailed  for 
•io  cents  (coin  or  stamps).  I^ewis  ^lanufacturing 
Compan.v,  1  j'JS  Michigan  Ave.,  Ba.v  Citv.  Mich. 


LEWIS 
HOMES 


The 
\  \  i,i,i:.K) 


The 
\Ri)i;x 


Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  lo'iS  Michigan  Avenue,  Ba.v  Cil,v,  Mich. 
Enclosed  find  '25  cents  for  your  book  of  Lewis  Homes. 


Name. 


Addr 


City Stale 

Write  name  and  adilress  plainl.v.    (Xote — if  you  live  an,v- 
where  outside  of  the  United  States,  send  $l.o0.j 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


Mgr.  McZogg — -What  the — !  Cliiume  a 
shot  of  hooch !  Anybody  got  some  ammo- 
nia?    Proceed,  young  feller! 

Pitchfr  Dndclcigh — Well,  we  proceeded 
after  this  intricate  yet  easily  comprehen- 
sible fasMon:  When  the  appropriate  per- 
formance Avas  the  purloining  of  second 
bas(>,  our  captain  called  "Differential  cal- 
culus!" When  the  necessary  action  in- 
volved a  sacrifice,  the  accompanying,  or, 
rather,  iinmediatel.v  pre<-eding  adjuration 
was  "  Inl«'niational  psychology!"  And 
for  the  elaborated  stratagem  known  as  the 
squeeze  play,  the  motif  was  supjilied  by 
the  words  "P*i"oloplasmic  convolutions!" 
I  Jiave  these  signals  written  dowii,  and  it 
would  gi\e  me  entrancing  satisfaction — 

Catclicr  O' PuihJon — I  didn't  get  all  them 
t  hings,  but  if  you  "re  callin '  anybody  names, 
I  can  lick  any  college  Percy  that  ever 
butted  in  where  he  didn't  belong — 

Pitcher  Duddeigh — (I'wan,  yuh  lug 
tramp!     Wlio  yuh  makin'  cracks  at? 

Catcher  O'Paddoa — For  the  love  of 
Mike!  I  see  a  play  called  "Jekyll  and 
Hyde"  once,  and  that  gu.v  wasn't  in  it 
with  you!     Shake  hands,  boy! 

Shortstop  Gupf — Babe  Kuth  ain't  in  this 
league.  Why  not  ask  Babe — he's  an 
<  rfid  good  feller — ^what  "s  his  sign  for  a 
ho'iu'  run? 


WHEN  15  AN  AMATEUR  NOT  AN 
AMATEl  R— AND  WHY? 

T  F  AX  athelete  employs  a  professional 
trainer  to  put  him  into  condition,  goes 
into  a  contest  for  the  purpose  of  beating  his 
opponents  first  and  acting  the  sportsman 
afterwards,  if  his  chief  interest  in  life  is  in 
w  inning  the  events  in  wliich  he  is  entered — 
is  that  man  properly  to  be  classed  as  an 
"amateur"  athlete?  Of  course,  when  the 
question  of  payment  for  his  services  comes 
in,  the  distinction  is  made  fairly  clear.  But, 
(luite  aside  from  the  financial  aspects  of 
amateur  versus  professional,  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  distinctions  Avhich  more 
conserA'atiA'c  sportsmen  make.  JMr.  Wilf 
P.  Pond,  s])orting  editor  of  The  Spur, 
"chats  informally."  as  he  says,  on  these 
aspects  of  the  subject,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Yale  Daily  Neu-is  (New  Haven). 
^Ir.  Pond  was  educated  in  England,  says 
the  Ncirs,  introducing  him  to  its  readers, 
but  he  has  li\-ed  for  mam''  years  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  "recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  athletics, 
yachting,  horsemanship,  and  all  kinds  of 
sports."     His  chat  runs: 

!My  first  recollection  of  the  amateur 
status  is  too  far  back  to  give  exact  dates 
and  thus  displaj-  my  age  too  blatantly; 
suffice  to  say  it  Avas  Avhen  the  idea  of  athletic 
sports  first  really  crj'stallized  in  Great 
Britain,  when  cricket  clubs  and  the  then 
ncAV  lawn  tennis  coteries  began  to  hold 
meets  in  which  cups,  cake-baskets  and 
other  silverAvare  were  offered  as  prizes  to 
those  Avho  could  run  faster,  jump  further 
or  higher,  put  weights  or  throw  the  cricket 
ball  better  than  the  next  fellow. 

Any  one  Avas  AAdeome  to  compete,  the 
entrance  fee  lieing  ridiculously  small  and 


ORIGINATORS! 

T^t)  MuUins  belongs  the  honor  of  originatinj^ 
pressed  steel  automobile  bodies.  Today 
Mullins  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  auto- 
mobile stampings.  Thousands  of  .\merica's 
finest  cars  arc  equipped  with  MuUins-made 
bodies,  fenders,  mufflers  and  other  parts. 

Our  big  i)lant,  coAcring  acres  of  ground,  has 
had  40  years'  experience  .in  making  cA-cr}-  kind 
of  stamping  for  leaders  in  ever}'  inikistr)-. 
Before  aou  place  your  next  order  for  steel 
stampings  of  any  kind — for  any  purpose — 
send  blue  prints  and  get  Mullins  quotations. 
Write  today  for  the  Mullins  story  of  unusual 
servi"e. 

';S.\LEM"  Elevator  Buckets  have  been 
made  since  1880.  Used  by  the  thou- 
sands. One  of  the  many  popular  Mul- 
lins pressed  steel  products. 

MULLINS 

BODY  CORPORATION 


1014  Mill  Street 
Salem,  Ohio 


V 


It  has  this  message  for  you. 
There  is  style  and  comfort 
in  the  one  Little  Shoe. 

See  page  53 
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BOOKLET  FREE 
HIGHEST    REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

W'alson  E.  Co!eman./'(i/"i/  l.aici/cr.iU  FSt., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS 

1    BEST  RESULTS 


y\[J^  I  i\/\L|/\  Honolulu,  South  Sea  Lsles. 
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in  many  cases  free.  The  first  exponents 
of  the  new  idea  were  mainly  young  men 
of  standing,  sons  of  well-to-do  tradespeople, 
those  of  landed  proprietors,  those  of  farmers 
— ^remembering  the  English  farmer,  as  a 
rule,  means  men  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances and  not  at  all  A\'hat  the  same  term 
implies  in  the  United  States.  And  with 
this  type  of  gathering  all  went  well  for  a 
year  or  two. 

Then  certain  mechanics,  blacksmiths, 
bricklayers,  foundry  hands,  et .  al.,  foimd 
they  could  do  some  one  or  perhaps  two 
of  these  things  rather  well,  and  they  en- 
tered at  the  meets  and  were  welcomed  in 
good  felloAvship,  especially  in  weight  put- 
ting and  hammer  tlirowing — it  was  the 
veritable  blacksmiths'  sledge  hammer,  and 
a  cannon  ball  in  those  days.  Then  came 
a  certain  meeting  in  the  eastern  counties 
where  the  entries  were  usually  representa- 
tive of  the  more  cultured  class  and  a  rather 
wealthy  man,  whose  people  had  lived  on 
their  land  "since  time  was,"  won  the 
huncU-ed  yards  by  the  proverbial  eyelash 
from  a  certain  blacksmith  on  whom,  it 
transpired  later,  considerable  money  had 
been  bet  by  those  who  had  suiTeptitiously 
developed  and  trained  him. 

That  is  the  first  instance  to  his  knowl- 
edge, says  the  WTiter,  of  any  man  specially 
training  for  any  event,  other  than  knocking 
off  l)eer  and  tobacco,  new  bread  and  sweets, 
for  a  month  or  so  and  walking,  jogging  or 
running  several  miles  a  day,  according  to 
the  competition  in  which  he  was  entered. 
In  this  particular  case : 

As  the  tape  was  breasted,  the  Avinm^r 
turned  quickly  round  to  congratulate  the 
blacksmith  on  his  good  race  and  the  latter, 
exasperated  at  losing,  let  forth  a  stream  of 
dirt  to  the  effect  that  if  his  sanguinar\'  and 
otherwise  ill-born  foot  had  not  .slipped  at 
the  pistol  he  would  have  done  all  kinds  of 
things  to  the  unmentionable  winner.  This, 
in  the  hearing  of  a  couple  of  hundred  ladi;'s 
and  young  girls  seated  in  the  pavilion 
twenty  feet  or  so  away.  And  remember, 
manners  and  habits  were  very  different 
in  those  days  from  now. 

When  the  matter  was  taken  up  tor  con- 
sideration it  was  found  that  similar  inci- 
dents had  occurred  in  a  number  of  other 
places  and  that  there  was  steadily  increas- 
ing a  number  of  individuals  who  were 
employing  professional  trainers  of  running 
— there  had  always  been  the  "pro "  running 
races  vvith  unpleasant  surroundings  in  the 
mining  and  iron  districts — individuals  who 
were  too  anxious  to  Avin  and  to  wliom  the 
sport  of  the  thing  was  little  or  nothing. 

So,  to  protect  the  well-behaved  con- 
testants from  repetitions  of  unseemly 
language,  and  from  too  strenuous  com- 
petition in  which  sport  was  practically-  u 
dead  letter,  it  was  ruled  that  anj'  man  who 
worked  with  his  hands,  or  Avho  received 
a  weekly  ag(>,  Avas  not  an  amateur  Avithin 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  term.  And  from 
that  indefinite  ruling  the  later  amateur 
status  has  cATjlved. 

Super-excellence,  attended  by  too  strict 
training  Avas,  strange  as  it  inay  appear  to 
the  modem  athlete,  discouraged.  Athletes 
Avho  were  too  good  were  not  smiled  upon, 
and  it  Avas  a  common  remark:  "Oh,  that 
chap  is  next  door  to  a  'pro,'  "  and  such 
a  man  was  soon  tacitly  aA'oided  by  those 
who  were  in  the  game  for  the  sport  and, 
Avhile  trying  to  win,  Avere  just  as  gloriously 
amateur  in  defeat. 

True  amateurism,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
Nations  have  the  perfect  right  to  make  their 
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Down  the 
St.  Lawrence 


The  voyage 
down  the 
river  —  the 
broad  highway  traveled 
by  La  Salle,  Carrier  and 
Champlain,  pioneering  ad- 
venturers from  the  old  world 
— with  the  beauties  of  prim- 
eval forest  and  rocky  cliffs  on 
cither  hand,  the  shores  dotted 


The  "  Empress  of  Frarxce  " 
will  be  joined  this  spring 
by  the  new  "  Empress  of 
Scotland"  the  largest  liner  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence route.  This  new  queen  of  the 
Canadian  service  is  a  magnificent  oil- 
burning  vessel  of  25,037  gross  tons  with 
every  appointment  for  the  comfort  of  the 
traveler.  Twelve  public  rooms,  including 
regally  decorated  ballroom,  music-room, 
smoking-room  and  palm  garden. 

All  the  "Empress"  trans- Atlantic  liners 
ha\'e  large  well-ventilated  staterooms, 
and  si;;r\ice  and  cuisine  to  satisfy  th- 
most  experienced  travelers. 
Everything  Canadian  Pacific 
standard — none  better. 
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foundland to  the  open  sea. 
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A 
Master  Salesman 

For  44c  a  Day 


The  New 

MULT/GRAFff 

That  Makes  Sales 
for  Every  Business 

Simplified  in  design,  the  New 
llultigraph  is  offered  at  the  lowest 
price  at  which  the  Multigraph  has  ever 

b*en  sold.  It  liis  the  sma1I<^t  businesis  ne«is.  It 
tarns,  sores,  and  seHs  for  businesses  of  every  kind. 

SPEED ! 

It's  faster  than  twenty  type- 
writers, and  costs  less  to  operate 

than  one.     Typewrites  bulletins,  circulars, 

form  letters  of  all  kinds,  notices,  mailing  cards,  any- 
thing and  ever\-thing  that  should  be  multi-typewritten. 

Breaks  Do\vn  Sales  Resistance 

Read  what  users  say  about  it: 
"With  the  ]\Iultigraph  we  pave  the 

way  for  the   Salesmen's   calls    and   keep 

the  customers  sold  afterwards." — "The  value  of  the 
Multigraph  is  inestimable.  With  it  we  back  up  our 
Salesmen,  open  new  accounts,  increase  sales  to  present 
ones,  and  rrs^cir'  lost  business." 

Increased 

Profits 
Pay  for  it 

$30.00  will  place  the  Multigraph 
in  your  office,  and  payment  of  the 
balance   of   $120.00  is  spread  out  for  12 

months.  If  you  want  the  printing  ink  attachment, 
which  equips  the  New  Multigraph  to  do  simple 
printing  jobs,  the  cost  is  but  $35.00  additional.  Wait 
no  longer  for  the  Multigraph  to  go  to  work  for  you! 
Sign  a  check  and  the  coupon  below.  Mail  them  now. 
Learn  for  yourself  just  how  the  Multigraph  "pa%-s 
for  itself  faster  than  you  pay  for  it." 


.American  Multigraph  Sales  Co. 
1804  East  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

On  receipt  of  the  $30.00  enclosed 
('$147.00  if  you  want  to  pay  cash),  please 

ship  me  the  New  Multigraph,  complete  with  the 
Multigraph  Tj-pesetter.  I  agree  to  sign  your 
regular  contract  when  presented,  which  calls  for 
monthly  pa.\-ments  of  SIO.OO  and  interest,  vmtil 
the  balance  of  $120.00  has  been  paid.  (If  you 
want  the  Two  Roll  Printing  Ink  Attachment  in 
addition  to  the  above  equipment,  enclose  $37.00, 
initial  paj-ment.  Your  monthlv  payments  will 
then  be  $12.34  and  interest  until  a  balance  of 
$148.00  has  been  paid).  (Abovepricesin  U.S.  only). 

Send  me  further  complete  infor- 
mation   about   the  new    Multigraph. 

';Note:  Check  this  paragraph  if  you  would  like 
to  know  more  about  the  New  Multigraph  before 
ordering.  We  urge  you,  however,  to  order  now, 
as  the  demandjor  this  New  Multigraph  makes 
prompt  action  desirable) . 
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SPORTS   A>»D  ATHLETICS 

Coiitimtcd 


own  rules  on  ihe  matter,  .so  long  as.  in 
international  competition,  all  are  willing 
and  ready  to  agree  to  definite  ratings  and 
to  laws  carefully  laid  down.  There  is  little 
use  in  holding  up  one  nation  against 
another  as  being  more  truly  amateur.  As 
I  said,  it's  largely  a  juatter  of  bringing  up. 
when  one  is  young,  and  later  surrounclings. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
athletic  world  of  the  I'nited  States  is  mue!) 
nearer  the  understanding  of  true  amateur 
status  than  it  Avas  twenty-five  y<'ars  ago. 
In  fact,  if  certain  of  the  many  transactions 
of  those  days  were  freely  ventilated  to-day. 
the  modern  athlete  would  stand  aghast 
at  the  idea  that  such  things  could  have  been 
possible. 

Of  course  I  am  hopelessly  old-fashioned, 
but  I  have  ncAer  been  able  to  grasp  the 
I)leasure  of  being  held  like  a  galley  slave 
to  a  training  table  and  to  a  paid  profes- 
sional trainer's  whim  for  months  at  a 
stretch,  merely  to  meet  my  fellows  in  a 
sporting  contest  to  see  which  is  the  better 
man.  To  me  that  is  making  a  toil  and  a 
business  of  a  pleasure,  yet  I  must ,  perforce, 
concede  that  the  man  who  does  not  so 
shackle  himself  Avould  have  little  chance  of 
winning  in  these  strictly  competitive  daj-s. 
I  am  afraid  the  true  sporting  idea  has  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  majority.  The  game 
itself  should  be  held  above  the  prize.  There 
should  l)e  no  irritation  in  being  beaten  in 
running  if  one  can  l)eat  the  Axinner  in 
jumping,  swimming  or  anything  else.  Bet- 
ter by  far  be  a  good  all-round  athlete  than 
a  single-phase  specialist.  For,  as  I  imder- 
stand  things,  sports  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  desire  of  developing  to  the  full, 
rounded  extent  that  marvelous  piece  of 
nu^ehanism,  the  human  body,  and  not  with 
any  remote  idea  of  becoming  a  specialist 
at  the  bar,  the  weights,  the  hurdles  or  the 
sprints — to  the  utter  neglect  of  all  but  the 
one  phase  chosen.  I  have  no  use  for  the 
lopy-sided  man.  If  one  must  have  com- 
mercialism, seek  it  in  commercial  circles, 
but  not  in  sport. 

In  my  day  I  ran  three  miles  or  farther, 
swam  over  a  mile,  rowed  better  than  the 
average,  fair  at  cricket,  rode  stt>eplechases, 
sailed  a  ten-ton  yacht  at  sixteen,  played 
golf — on  open  moors  "with  a  single  club 
and  a  hard  rubber  ball — -attended  a  gym 
twice  weekly,  boxed  and  WTestled,  did  set- 
ting-up exercises  e^ery  morning  on  jump- 
ing out  of  bed — and  have  continued 
said  exercises  to  the  present  day. 

With  what  result? 

There  is  not  an  oAer-strained,  o\'er- 
developed  muscle  in  my  body;  my  arteries 
— so  the  doctors  say — ai-e  about  twenty 
years  younger  than  my  age  should  rule; 
m\'  hand  and  eye  do  not  coordinate  as 
once  they  did  and  that  puts  me  out  of 
fencing  and  bo.xing,  and  "bar"  fast  work, 
but  otherwise  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sajang  I  am,  to-day,  better  than  most  men 
a  decade  or  more  my  junior  at  any  given 
sport,  and  I  enjoy  life  to  the  limit. 

All  of  this  sustained  excellence  I — 
rightly  or  A\Tongly — attribute  to  the  old- 
style  method  and  old-style  idea  of  what 
I  was  taught  to  regard  as  true  amateurism 
— a  factor  or  condition  that  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  path  to  victory  over  one's  feUows 
Init  rather  a  joyous  method  of  keeping  fit, 
of  li\ing  a  sane  life,  so  that  there  was  no 
■'breaking  training"  at  the  "end  of  the 
season."  ^lerely  because  the  so-called 
training  was  a  code  of  rational  life,  and 
the    '"season"    never    ended,    but    swung 
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Now  Cost  71%  Less 
Than  a  Year  Ago 

The  highest  plain  grade  of  oak 
flooring  for  a  room  14  x  14  feet  may 
be  purchased  in  most  localities  for 
$20  to  $30.  You  often  pay  more  for 
a  lamp  or  a  chair.  But  no  amount  of 
costly  furnishings  can  give  the  effect 
of  quiet  elegance  that  goes  with  an 
Oak  Floor.  Dustless,  sanitary,  easy 
to  clean,  with  a  beauty  that  im- 
proves with  the  years — Oak  Flooring 
is  almost  demanded  by  modern 
standards  of  living. 

New  Floors  Over  Old 

A  '  b  of  an  inch  thickness  is  made 

especially  for  laying  over  old  floors. 

Costs   even   less,    as   the   old   floor 

makes  the  sub-floor. 

Ask  any  dealer  for  figures, 
and  uri'e  for  three  FREE 
booklets,  in  colors. 

OAK  FhdOmNGJr£QMa:Y 

1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


IBE^'E'LITTLE  SEGS 

It  has  this  message  for  you. 
Of  slenderized  ankles  and 
pretty  feet  too. 


I  MxrrMTOlJQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11^  VIi.1^  1  V^rVO  write  (or  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Depi.  171.  Washington,  P.  C. 

Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     IXVENTIO.X 
BL.\XK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
f'  ir  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

have  a  busine.^s-profc!*- 
sion  of  your  own  and  e.ii  ii 
big  income  in  service  fees^ 

.\  Xcw    svsteia  of  foot  correction:    readily  learned  l.y 

anyone  at  home  in  a  few  wee:cs.    Easy  terms  for  triiinim:. 

openings  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  i". 

Xocapitalrequiredorgoodslobuy,  no  agency  or  solicit  in.;. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Sweet  and  Tender! 

n^HAT'S  the  sort  to  grow,  r.nd 
-■■  you  can — large,  tender,  .sweet 
.md  crisp;  tlie  sort  you  love  tJ 
p  It.  by  using  Stim-U-planT  tib- 
lets.  Highly  concentrated  ferti- 
lizer for  all  flowers,  vegetal  les. 
fruits,  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Great  for  lawns.  .Clean 
;ind  ea.sy  to  use;  no  dirt,  stain, 
or  smell.    There  is  no  substitute. 

Price  75c  per  100;  $3.60  per 
J  .000.    Postpaid. 

If  your  seed  dealer  hasn't  it, 
or(!er  from 

Earp-Thomas  Cultures  Corp. 

80-84  Lafayette  Stieet, 
New  York 
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along,  month  after  month,  to  some  good 
sport  that  could  not  be  fully  enjoyed  except 
by  those  who  kept  "iu  trim"  liy  avoiding 
overindulgence  iu  eating,  drinking,  smok- 
ing, sleeping,  or  in  the  laxity  that  gro\vs 
on  so  many  Avhen  there  is  no  competitne 
star  in  sight  and  the  onlj-  stedfast  light 
is  that  of  sane  competition  (as  against  hot- 
house competition)  tending  to  evenly 
develop  the  indi\-idual  body  in  agreeable 
and  harmonious  surroundings. 

It  is  up  to  the  individual  to  choose  along 
which  line  he  ■will  w'ork — that  of  the  over- 
keyed,  high-strung,  in-itablo  specialist,  or 
that  of  the  moderate,  evenly  developed, 
all-round  man  to  whom  age  is  more  or  less 
of  a  joke.  The  party,  of  the  first  instance 
MAY  be  an  amateur;  the  parly  lo  the 
second  instance,  indisputably. 


i:i{E  MAYFLOWER  QUALIFYING  FOR 
THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  CUP 

THE  American  schooner  Mayflower, 
which  was  debarred  from  the  Inter- 
national Fishermen's  Races  last  summer, 
is  getting  herself  into  condition  to  contest 
for  the  cup  this  year.  She  was  barred  out 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  a  genuine 
fishing-vessel.  Now  she  is  pro\ing.  we 
are  told,  that  she  is  capable  of  setting 
records  in  the  matter-of-fact  but  still  ex- 
citing occupation  of  collecting  fish  from 
the  wintry  seas.  What  is  more,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican: 

She  is  demonstrating  lier  capability  as 
a  practical  sea^boat.  Tier  owners,  the 
Mayflower  association,  believe  that  her 
model  is  proving  its  value  and  assert  that 
she  is  the  ablest  fishing-boat  ever  con- 
structed in  New  England  waters. 

The  Mayflower  has  again  been  entered 
in  the  contest  for  the  International  cup. 
After  spending  a  whole  winter  in  fishing, 
and  proving  her  seaworthiness  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  her  commercial  feasibility, 
she  can  hardly  be  excluded  again  on  the 
ground  that  her  model  represents  too 
marked  a  departure  from  the  standard 
type  of  fishing-\"essel. 

At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Gloucester  committee  which  debarred 
the  Mayflower  last  year,  or  the  Halifax 
trustees  who  upheld  the  decision,  are  con- 
victed of  prejudice,  stupidity  or  undue 
conservatism.  To  a  certain  extent,  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  Gloucester  fishing 
interests  resented  the  intrusion  of  a  Boston 
boat.  But  the  rejection  of  the  Mayflower 
was  based  on  the  intelligible  argument 
that  the  boat's  model  tended  to  approxi- 
mate that  of  a  racing  yacht  and  that  de- 
velopment in  this  direction  would  evolve  a 
type  not  suitable  for  a  practical  fisherman. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  suspicion  that  the 
boat  had  been  built  primarily  as  a  sporting 
proposition. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  owners  of 
the  Mayflower  could  afford  to  wait  for 
indication  if  vindication  was  their  due. 
To  have  admitted  the  boat  last  year  would 
ha\e  caused  ill-feeling  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada — more  than  was  caused 
by  her  disqualification.  But  Gloucester 
fishing  interests  would  now  lose  public 
esteem  if  they  resisted  the  very  proper 
demand  that  the  American  race  committee 
should  represent  all  fishing  centers  and  not 
Gloucester  alone.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Gloucester  boat  last  fall,  there  is  all  the 
stronger  reason  why  American  craft  from 
all  North  Atlantic  ports  should  be  encour- 
aged to  enter  the  elimination  races. 


AH  the  West  ^ 
is  vacation  land 


Find  new  life,  "pep",  thrills,  rest  in  the  great 
American  West.  Your  choice  of  numerous, 
varied  and  gorgeous  wonder-regions— all  reached 
conveniently  by  hospitable,  dependable  Burling- 
ton service. 

Vacation  tickets  cost 
much  less  this  year 

Vacation  costs  are  down.  Now  is  the  time  for  a 
real  vacation — in  the  land  you  will  never  forget. 

Your  local  agent  can  tell  you  about  Burlington 
service.  Write  for  XhQ  free  book  that  interests  you; 
for  more  than  one  book,  send  6  cents  for  postage. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Are  You  Sure  of  Your  In- 
vestments or  do  you  buy 
on  Say-so?  "Bpy 


THE  man  who  tells  the  ston  .  puh- 
lished  by  us,  calLd  "I  Don't 
Cuess^ — I  Invest,"  lost  a  lot  of  n'loney 
before  he  discovered  the  secret  of  be- 
ing sure  that  an  investment  is  si.fe. 
Now  that  man  is  getting  S^c  regular- 
ly, and  his  principal  when  due.  If 
\-ou  are  interested  in  s  ife  investment 
at  S%  write  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
stor\-  today. 

MILLER    MORTGAGE    BONDS 

$100  Bonds;         $500  Bonds;         $1000  Bonds 

Interest   payable   twice    \earty 

Yield  8% 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 


G.L-M  I  LLE  R  SL  fg, 

505   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,    GA. 

"First — the  Investor's  Welfare' 


Write   ittr   in  lor  ni:it  ion   cuncerninj;  our 

o 


S°A 


o 

re-l  estate  iiiorti;;i'je  I  onds     A  s :. fe.  ronvenieiif. ;  ttrac- 

ti\e  and  reinuner;aive  form  of  invest T;f;it. 

Denominations  $100.00,  $.<;00.0u  and   $1000.00 

Miami  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Ck). 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Oiierated  in  eonjunetion  with  the  Miami  B:ii>k  &  Trust 

Company  a-s  itjs  Mortaace  Department 


STAND  \RD    DU;  I  ION.\RY    superioriiv  quickly 
becomes   plain  to  the  man  or  woman  wljo  invcsli^ales 


iP^ 


THE^-^'LITTLE  SHOE 


It  has   this  message  for  you. 
Of  slenderized  ankles  and 
pretty  feet  too. 

See  page  53 


PLAYER. PIANO 

The  secret  of  home  happiness, 
wonderful  in  its  beautiful  rich  tone— 
that's  the  ARTEMIS.  What  a  perfect 
accompaniment  it  gives  to  the  voice,  what 
delicate  shading  of  expression.  No  home  is 
too  fine  for  this  superb  one-priced  instru- 
ment, that  can  be  played  by  hand  or  as  a 
player-piano. 

Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
represents  the  gcaranteed  Artemis  Line. 
Ask  his  name  and  address  and  get  our 
beautiful  Artemis  Catalog  No.  in  Free. 


Steger  &  Sons  Piano  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers 
Steger  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


hf 


I  N\  E  ST  M  E  NTS  ▼  A  X  D  ^  F  1  N  AN  C  K 


HOW    ESKIMO    PIE    HELPED     REVIVE 
OUR  EXPORT  TR\DE 

ALL  the  thou.sands.  porliaps  millions,  of 
Amerieans  Avho  have  beeu  in  recent 
month.s  buying  and  eating  "Eskimo  Pie," 
probably  do  not  realize  that  thej-  have  been 
stimulating  our  exjjort  trade.  Rut  that, 
Avriles  the  editor  of  Tlw  (iracc  Log,  hou.se 
organ  of  the  large  e.\])ort  and  import  firm 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  is  exactly  what 
they  are  doing.     He  e.xplains: 

Eskimo  Pie  is  a  small  brick  of  ico-cre.am 
covered  with  chocolate.  It  is  ]irei)ared  in 
factories  wlnre  the  temperature  is  low, 
wraiit  in  tinfoil,  i)acked  in  ice  and  .ship- 
IM'd  all  over  the  country.  It  made  its  first 
inroads  upon  the  affections  of  this,  the 
greatest  candy-consuming  country  of  the 
world,  about  ninety  days  ago. 

At  that  time  the  cocoa  bean  market  was 
sadly  deprtst.  Those  foreign  countries 
such  as  Ecuador.  Santo  Domingo,  Wt  st 
Coast  of  Africa.  Hrazil  and  Trinidad,  which 
in  no  small  d(  gree  depended  on  their  export 
of  cocoa  b( nis  from  which  is  manufactured 
cocoa  powder,  cocoa  1  utter  and  chocolate, 
were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States — there  was  little  or  no 
profit  in  their  crop.  Con.sequently  their 
purchasing  power  dwindl.'d  and  they  were 
but  small  buyers  of  American  manufactured 
merchandise. 

The  craze  for  Eskimo  Piv-  in  the  I  iiited 
States  tremendously  helped  to  revive  the 
entire  cocoa  market.  Other  factors  eon- 
trilnited  including  some  crop  shortage.  But 
the  millions  of  little  chocolatt^cowred  ice- 
cream bars,  so  delicious  to  the  palate  and 
so  e?vsy  to  tat  with  the  fingers,  gave  the 
market  its  big  lift,  as  indicated  by  the 
follcnving  average  jiriccs  per  pound  of 
different  varieties  of  cocoa  beans  on  the 
New  York  market  in  November-December, 
10'21,  as  compared  with  the  middle  of 
February,  11^22: 

Xocemhcr-Dcccmbcr    February  lo 

1921  1922 

Guayaquil  (Ecuador) S3^c  r2^c 

Sanclioz  (Santo  Domingo).        7c  lOJic 

.\rcra  (.Africa) 7c  lOJi'c 

Bahia  (Brazil) 7Hc  10 J^c 

Trinidad  (B.  W.  I.) 7c  12Jic 

The  improvement  in  the  market  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  export, 
which  makes  the  currency  of  the  producing 
countries  command  a  greater  value  in 
American  dollars.  For  instance  in  Decem- 
ber it  required  4.1.3  Ecuadorian  sueres  to 
purchase  one  United  States  dollar's  worth 
of  American  merchandise,  liut  on  February 
16th.  3.90  sueres  sufificed.  This  was  an 
encouragement  for  Hcuadorean  purchase  of 
American  merchandise.  While  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  estimate  the  full  extent  of  this 
reA'ival.  si  ill  it  is  plain  that  the  cocoa-pro- 
ducing countries  ha\e  been  put  on  a  greatly 
improved  basis  within  three  months. 

All  of  this  shows  what  the  immense 
consuming  power  of  the  United  States 
means  to  international  commerce.  A  slight 
variation  in  the  habits  or  tastes  of  the 
American  people  may  turn  scales  between 
depression  and  prosperity  in  those  coun- 
tries producing  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
not  gro\\Ti  here  in  sufficient  abundance  for 
our  needs. 


WAR  W.\GES  AS  AN  AFTER-WAR 
OPPORTUNITY 

"^JO  ONE  ha^  ilenied  the  as.serti(jn  that 
-^  ^  while  our  service  men  were  receiving 
from  ?i:iO  to  !S;(K)  a  month  in  the  army  canii)s 
:  nd  the  battlefields,  their  brothers  at  home 
\ve>e  drawing  down  huge  war-wages  in 
sliipyards,  munititm  plants  and  elsewhei-e. 
The  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  A'.hich 
contains  among  its  officers  ex-Secretar\  of 
Vrar  Baker  and  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Aatcs, 
points  out.  however,  that  "taking  the 
country  j's  a  wh(jle  the  ojiportunities  for 
securing  the  highest  wages  came  after  the 
war  and  not  during  it.  They  came,  more- 
over, at  a  time  when  there  was  practically 
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From  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company's  "Business  Bulletin." 

DI.\GRAM    SHOWING    THE    REL-^TIOX    BBTWEF.X 
.\nMY    SERVICp;     .\ND    HIGH    W.^GK.*. 

no  unemployment."  The  Cleveland  bank 
liases  this  statement  upon  an  interesting 
diagram  which  we  reproduce  herewith  and 
which  is  explained  as  follows  in  the  bank's 
Business  BullcUn: 

It  is  in  reality  two  diagrams  superim- 
posed one  upon  the  other.  The  upright 
columns  show  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Army  each  month  during  the  past  seven 
years.  The  portions  of  these  columns  thai 
are  cross-hatched  indicate  the  number  of 
men  serving  in  France.  Running  across  the 
diagram  is  a  line  showing  the  general  eours,^ 
of  wages  during  these  seven  years.  This 
line  is  based  on  a  ])roj)erly  weighted  aAerage 
of  official  data,  gi\  Lag  the  rates  of  wages  in 
manufacturing  industries,  the  building 
trades,  railroad  transportation,  and  agri- 
culture. The  wages  paid  in  1914  are  taken 
as  equal  to  100,  and  the  average  wage  for 
every  succeeding  month  is  exprest  as  a 
percentage  of  the  wage  prevailing  in  1914. 

The  average  man  ser\'ed  in  the  Army 
about  one  year,  and  for  most  of  them  th  i 
period  of  military  service  began  earlj-  in 
1918  and  terminated  in  the  spring  of  1919. 
The  great  increase  in  wage  rates  came  after 
most  of  the  men  had  left  the  Army.  Th:^ 
peak  prices  paid  for  labor  were  reached  in 
the  summer  of  1920.  The  increase  that  took 
place  in  wages  during  the  year  after  th  ' 
a\  erage  soldier  or  sailor  returned  home  was 
far  greater  than  that  which  occurred  during 
the  year  that  he  was  in  the  service.  Even 
in  shipljuilding.  with  its  high  wage  rates. 
more  work  was  done  in  1919  and  1920  than 
in  1917  and  191S. 


TO  LET  THE  RAILROADS  RUN 
THE  SHIPS 

TF  we  ■want  a  great  merchant  mariue,  aTid 
■'-  our  ship  operators  can  not  run  the  sliip- 
in  foreign  trade  ■without  a  subsidy,  and 
Congress  objects  to  a  subsidy,  what  is  th3 
answer?  The  one  solution,  ■WTites  a 
Xew  York  economist  specializing  in 
traffic  matters,  is  a  coordination  of  our 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  ships  "with  our 
land  routes  into  an  American  transporta- 
tion system."  Edwin  J.  Clapp,  in  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  transportation  in  Th: 
New  Republic,  suggests  our  railroads  a. 
"potential  American  shipowners  capable  of 
so  concentrating  upon  themselves  the  ex- 
port traffic  of  the  country  that  this  concen- 
tration in  itself  woidd  serve  as  a  subsidy  to 
offset  their  higher  operating  costs."  It  is 
argued  that  "what  they  have  done  indi- 
vidually in  the  building  of  rail-o'wned  »va(or 
lines  in  our  coastwise  traffic  is  only  an  indi- 
cation of  what  they  could  do  cooperatively 
in  the  establishment  of  joint  lines  in  over- 
seas trade."    We  are  reminded  that — 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  extends 
itself  from  Savamiah  to  Kew  York  and 
Boston  by  means  of  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  of  Savannah.  The  Seaboard  Air 
Line  extends  itself  from  Norfolk  to  Balti- 
more by  means  of  the  Old  Bay  Line.  In  the 
same  way  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Luie  Railroads  operate  jointly  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Line  from  Norfolk  to  Baltimore. 
The  New  Haven  Railroad  delivers  most 
of  its  JSIanhattan  freight  by  the  so-called 
Sound  lines.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  our 
only  true  transcontinental  railroad.  Its 
rails  run  from  San  Francisco  to  Calveston 
and  New  Orleans.  The  railroad's  Atlantic 
Steamship  Lines  continue  it  from  CJah  (  ston 
and  New  Orleans  to  New  York.  The 
Southern  Pacific  has  a  water  line  from  New 
Orleans  to  Havana.  Americaii  and  Cana- 
dian transcontinental  lines  terminating  on 
the  Pacific  coast  have  extended  thenis<'l\es 
north  and  south  along  the  coast  l)y  steam- 
ship lines. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  prmciple 
of  extending  railroads  by  rail-ov\Tied  water- 
lines  should  not  be  applied  in  the  oversea 
trade.  The  railroads  terminating  at  Sa\an- 
nah  or  Chark  ston  could  jointly  operate  a 
Eteamship  service  to  Liverpool,  one  to  Bre- 
men, one  to  Antwerp,  one  to  Genoa,  one  to 
Cuba,  one  to  Japan,  and  wherever  else  they 
found  a  market  for  their  products  fro,.i  tlie 
southeast.  A  similar  group  of  lines  would 
be  operated  from  New  Orleans,  from  the 
Vu-ginia  ports,  from  each  of  the  North 
Atlantic  ports  and  from  our  Pacific  gate- 
ways to  the  trade  of  the  Orient.  Each  such 
service  would  be  the  direct  extensi(m  of  a 
gi'oup  of  rail  carriers,  whose  network  of 
lines  reaches  every  shipping  point  in  the 
port's  entire  hinterland.  Every  local  rail- 
road agent  would  become  a  steamship 
representative  capable  of  quoting  tlirough 
rates  and  giving  tlirough  ])ills-of-lading. 

The  rail-owned  steamship  lines  would 
enjoy  the  same  superiority  over  riv'als  in 
the  foreign  trade  which  they  enjoy  in  the 
domestic  trade.  It  would  require  only  a 
slight  advantage  in  load,  a  slightly  heavier 
cargo  to  carry,  to  enable  the  American 
steamer  to  take  the  same  unit  rat<'S  as  its 
foreign-flag  rivals,  pay  higher  operating 
costs,  and  yet  make  monej*. 

A  precedent  for  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  set  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
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LeeVundure-prooflires  after 
giving  297ttonm(i2,ooomiles) 
^    of  uninterrupted  service. 
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Lees  Smile  at  Miles 


puncture  Proof  Tires 


Joseph  Crondalil.  C.e:u;-al  Maita-^er  cf  Ariel  Golf  Hall  Company,  heu- 
York,  writes  this  voluntary  exmession:  "For  seven  years  I  have  used  Lee 
Puncture-proof  tires  exclusively,  on  cars  ■o.'eighing  over  5.000  pounds, 
and  they  have  never  punctured.  T-uo  Lee  Tires  on  my  I'ierce-.\rrow-4f! 
have  gone  over  12.000  m'les  and  never  been  off  the  u'heels.  Four  Lees 
on  my  seven  passenger  W'inton  have  rendered  10,000  miles  of  service." 


LEC 


N 


O  punctures  in  seven  years.  It  would 
seem  that  the  motoring  ideal  had 
been  reached — and,  indeed,  it  has. 


Absolute  freedom  from  punctures  is  simply 
a  matter  of  tire  equipment  selection. 
Therefore,  it  is  an  experience  you,  too, 
can  enjoy. 

Lee  Puncture-proof  tires  are  unlike  any 
other,  in  that  they  are  the  only  pneumatic 
tires  carrying  a  cash  refund  guarantee 
against  puncture. 

Lee  Puncture-proofs  are  no  new  idea. 
They  have  been  successfully  on  the  market 
for  more  than  ten  years.  If  you  have  not 
yet  used  them,  you  are  due  for  a  new  ex- 
perience—  new  non-stop  inileage  records, 
new  driving  comfort,  confidence  and  safety, 
new  tire  service  and  saving. 

Lee  Puncture-proofs  are  even  better  than 
Lee  Regular  Fabric  and  Cord  Tires — and 
that's  saying  a  great  deal. 

Buying  from  a  Lee  Dealer  is  equivalent  to 
having  tires  made  to  order  for  your  par- 
ticular service. 

Look  for  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Telephone  Book. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices  «--»  246  We^  35'^  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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This  is  the  Typewriter 

yoii  have  been  waiting  for 

Remington 

Portable 


A /f  AKKS  afriend  of  every  user 
^^^ — a  revelation  to  the  man, 
or  woman,  who  is  tired  of 
the  pen. 

Has  the  Standard  Keyboard — 
no  shifting  for  figures — with  auto- 
matic ribbon  reverse  and  every 
other  feature  common  to  the 
big  machines.  Strong,  Efficient 
and  Complete. 

Fits  in  case  only  four  inches 
high.  Can  be  carried  every- 
where, used  anyw  here  —  even 
on  your  lap. 

REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

374  Broadway  New  York 


"Just  like  operating  a  Standard  T>  pe- 
writer."  That's  what  you  will  say  the 
moment  your  fingers  touch  the  keys. 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


("onipany,  Avliich  "inaintaiiis  froiglil  and 
l)as.songer  services  upon  both  oceans  and 
r'arries;  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of 
Canada's  foreign  trade,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
liberal  slice  of  our  own."  But  in  this  coun- 
try Ave  have  of  late  discouraged  the  building 
up  of  sucli  coordination  of  land  and  Avater 
transportation.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Conimissiou  ordered  all  American  rail  car- 
riers to  give  up  their  package  freight  car- 
riers on  the  Great  Lakes.  "The  chief  rail- 
road ocean  lines  we  possest  on  the  Pacific 
A\ere  driA'en  off  the  seas  by  gOA'crnmcnt 
l)ersecution:  the  services  of  the  Crtat 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
roads."  But  now  in  tlK>  presence  of  an 
emergency,  Avnth  this  great  fleet  of  ships  on 
our  hands,  let  us  coordinate  our  transporta- 
tion system  "into  a  harmonious  effective 
whole."  pleads  Mr.  Clapp.  Let  us  encour- 
age our  railroads  "to  go  abroad  and  get 
Imsincss  for  us" — 

Bring  forA\ard  a  plan  Avhereby  railroads 
.ji)intly  purchasing  Shippiiig  Board  A'csse'.s 
shall  ha\('  the  most  liberal  deferred  pay- 
ment conditions.  Herein  the  Shipping 
Hoard  has  its  chance  to  sell  its  A-essels  to 
Americans  who  can  afford  to  operate 
ihem. 

"With  rail  lines  thus  extended  abroad  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  tariffs  with 
ihrough  rates  from  American  interior 
))oints  to  all  points  of  destination,  tariffs  as 
simple  as  those  in  domestic  traffic.  Through 
1  ills-of-lading  would  be  the  rule.  Rates 
woukl  include  marine  insurance.  The 
diAision  of  responsibility  noAV  burdening  ex- 
]:ort  shipments  AA'oukl  disappear.  Men 
could  take  their  freight  to  the  local  stations 
and  ship  it  to  Buenos  Aires  as  thej'  noAV 
ship  it  to  XcAv  York. 


On     sale     today     by     over     one     thousand    dealers 
and    all    Remington     branch     o  ff  ices 

iiiiiiiliiiiiiiililiiiiiiilllliiiiililllliliiiiiliiiiiiliiiiliiiiiiii 


UiNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES  IN  THE 
ROCKIES 

'"T^IIE  exploitation  of  the  phosphate 
-*-  deposits  in  Idaho  by  one  of  our  great 
copper-mining  companies  is  taken  by  The 
Cninnwrcial  Went  (Minneapolis)  as  a  text 
for  an  editorial  disquisition  on  the  still 
undeAeloped  mineral  resoiu'ces  of  the 
great  Rocky  Alountain  region.  The  work 
in  Idaho  is  said  to  be  just  the  beginning  of 
])hosphate  production  in  the  West,  for 
"in  WAoming  there  are  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  phosphate  rock  deposits  sufficient 
to  supply  the  world  Avith  fertilizers  for 
centuries  to  come."  This  paper  belicA'cs 
that  for  gold,  silver  and  copper,  the  sur- 
face has  only  been  scratched  in  the 
Rockies.     And» 

In  Wyoming,  in  Idaho  and  in  some  other 
States  of  the  West,  are  Aast  asbestos  de- 
posits. Here  is  another  field  aAvailing 
enterprise  and  judicious  deA'elopment. 
Throughout  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  are 
found  Aarious  other  forms  of  uatuiv's  en- 
(loA\-ments  represented  in  marbles,  talc, 
silicia,  ochres  and  the  like,  all  of  AA'hich,  in 
time,  mean  Aast  wealth  for  those  Avho  Avill 
eouAert  them  into  merchantable  form. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

^larch  15. — Eamon  De  Valera,  Irish  Re- 
])u]iliean  leader,  issues  a  manifesto  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion of  Irish  republicans  whose  purpose 
shall  be  the  repudiation  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  treat}'  and  the  establishment  of  an 
internationally  recognized  Irish  Re- 
public. 

The  last  remaining  rebel  garrison  in  the 
Transvaal,  South  Africa,  is  subdued, 
and  all  organized  resistance  against  the 
Go\'ernment  has  disappeared. 

IMarch  16. — Masked  raiders  break  into 
hospitals  in  South  Ireland  and  sla>-  four 
patients,  one  of  whom  was  already  in  a 
dying  condition.  Bomb  outrages  pei*- 
petrated  in  Belfast  result  in  twelve 
casualties. 

Sultan  Ahmed  Fuad  Pasha  proclaims  the 
independence  of  Eg\pt,  and  announces 
himself  king.  He  receives  the  congrat  il- 
lations of  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Al- 
lenby,  hitherto  the  British  High  Com- 
missioner. 

The  Indian  legislative  assembly  at  D»lhi. 
India,  passes  by  acclamation  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  appreciation  of  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  miners'  strike  in  South  Africa  is  offi- 
ciall\-  called  off,  and  order  is  completeh- 
restored. 

March  17. — Speaking  at  an  election  cam- 
l)aign  meeting,  Eamon  de  \'alera  warns 
that  there  will  be  civil  war  in  Ireland  if 
the  treaty  with  England  is  accepted  at 
the  polls. 

Military-  occupation  of  Fiume  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Italian  (Joxernnicnl,  it  is 
reported  in  a  dispatch  from  Rome. 

Twenty  African  natives  were  killed  and 
thirty  wounded  on  March  10  at  Xairol)i, 
capital  of  the  Kenya  colony,  Bri'iish 
East  Africa,  when  soldiers  fired  on  a 
mob  attem]>ting  to  release  vm  Indian 
under  arrest,  it  is  reported  from  London. 

The  CJerman  Government  has  informed  the 
Allied  Reparations  Commission  that  th?" 
.seventh  ten-<lay  payment  of  '.il,(HH.),- 
(KK),00()  gold  marks  has  been  made  in  the 
form  of  approved  foreign  securiiies,  it  is 
reported  from  Paris. 

Premier  Poincare  informs  tlic  Finance 
Committee  of  the  French  Senate  thrt 
I^rance  ^\■ill  pay  all  Iut  d(>bts,  as  has 
been  her  custom. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  vote;  a 
grant  of  £100,fX)0  for  Russian  famine 
relief. 

March  18. — Seven  persons  are  killed  and 
many  are  wounded  in  a  renewal  of  ter- 
rorist warfare  in  Belfast. 

Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  leader  of  the  Xon- 
eooperationist  Movement  in  India,  is 
sentenced  to  six  jears"  imprisonment, 
without  hard  labor,  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tion. Viscount  Peel  is  ai>i)ointed  Secre- 
tary for  India  to  .succeed  Edwin  S. 
Montagu,  resigned. 

March  19. — Proposals  for  the  ])lacation  of 
Indian  Moslems,  which  imohe  nuitual 
concessions,  are  exchanged  between  the 
Turkish  P^oreign  Minister  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Curzon,  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, it  is  reported  from  Constantinople. 

March  20. — Xorthern  and  Southern  forces 
are  entrenched  along  the  Ulster  ])order 


Fortunes  Going  Begging 

Photoplay  producers  ready  to  pay  big  sums  for  stories  but 
can't  get  them-  One  big  corporation  offers  a  novel  test 
which  is  open  to  anyone  without  charge.  Send  for  the  Van 
Loan   Questionnaire   and    test    yourself   in   your   own   home. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  a  Montana  house- 
■^*-  wife  received  a  handsome  check  for  a 
motion  picture  scenario.  Six  months  be- 
fore she  had  never  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
writing  for  the  screen.  She  did  not  seek 
the  opportunity.  It  was  thrust  on  her. 
She  v>as literally  hunted  out  by  a  photopla>' 
corporation  which  is  combing  the  countr\' 
for  men  and  v/omen  with  story-telling 
ability. 

This  single  incident  gives  some  idea  of 
the  desperate  situation  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture companies.  With  millions  of  capital 
to  work  with ;  with  magnificent  mechanical 
equipment,  the  industry  is  in  danger  of 
complete  paralysis  because 
the  public  demands  better 
stories — and  the  number 
of  people  who  can  write 
those  stories  arc  only  a 
handful.  It  is  no  longer 
a  case  of  inviting  new 
writers;  the  motion  picture 
industr>'  is  literally  reach- 
ing out  in  every  direction. 
It  offers  to  every  intelli- 
gent man  and  woman — 
to  >ou — the  home  test 
which  revealed  unsuspected 
talent  in  this  Montana 
hou:-e%vife.  And  it  has  a 
fortune  to  give  you  if  you 
succeed. 


Send  fcr  the  Free  Van 

Loan  Questionnaire 

H.  H.  \'an  Loan,  the 
c'elcb  rated  photoplay- 
wri^ht.  is  responsible  for 
the  invention  of  the  novel  queslijunairo 
which  has  .uncovered  hidden  photodrama- 
tists  in  all  walks  of  life.  With  Malcolm 
McLean,  formerly  Professor  of  short  story 
writing  at  Northwestern  University,  he  hit 
upon  the  happy  idea  of  adapting  the  tests 
which  were  used  in  the  United  States 
.•\rmy,  and  applying  them  to  this  search 
for  story-telling  ability. 

The  results  have  been  phenomenal.  In 
the  recent  J.  Parker  Read,  Jr.,  competition 
all  three  prizes  amounting  to  $5,000  were 
awarded  to  students  of  the  Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation,  which  is  conducting 
this  search  by  means  of  the  Van  Loan 
Questionnaire. 

The  experiment  has  gone  far  enough  to 
prove  conclusively  (i)  that  many  people 
who  do  not  at  all  susjiect  their  ability  ca)t 
write  scenarios;  and  that  (2)  this  free 
questionnaire  does  prove  to  the   man  or 


THESE  are  the  leaders 
behind  the  search  for 
screen  WTiting  talent.  The>- 
form  the  Advisory  Photo- 
play Corporation. 

Thomas  H.  Ince 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios 

Frank  E.  Woods 

Chief   Supcr\'ising   Director 
Famous   I'layers-Laskv 
Corp. 

Rc.x  Ingram 

Director  of  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse." 

C.  Gardner  Sullivan 
-Vuthor  and  Producer 

Allan    Dwan 

Allan  Du-an  Productions 

Lois  Weber 

Lois  Weber  Productions, Inc. 

Rob  Wagner 

-Vuthor  and  Screen  .Au- 
thority 

James  R.  Quirk 

Editor  and   Publi  ' 

Pliolo'^lav   .Mtsrjiz: 


woman  who  sends  for  it  whether  he  or  she 
has  ability  enough  to  warrant  development. 

An  evening  with  this  novel  device  for 
self-examination  is  highly  fascinating  as 
well  as  useful.  It  is  a  simple  test  applied 
in  your  own  home.  Its  record  is  held 
confidential  by  the  Corporation. 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
offers  you  this  free  test  because 

Scores  of  Screen  Stories  are  needed 
by  producers 

Scores  of  good  stories  could  be  sold  at 
once  if  they  were  available.  The  Palmer 
Photoplay  '  Co  r  p  o  r  a  t  i  o  n 
exists  first  of  all  to  scl/ 
photoplays  to  producers. 
Its  Educational  Depart- 
ment was  organized  for 
one  purpose  and  one  onK- 
— to  develop  screen  writers 
whose  stories  it  can  sell. 

Look  over  the  list  of 
leaders  in  the  motion  pic- 
lure  industry  who  form  its 
advisory  council.  These 
leaders  realize  (i)  that  the 
future  of  the  screen  drama 
is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  discovery  and 
training  of  new  writers. 
They  realize  (2)  that  writ- 
ing ability  and  story  tell- 
ing ability  are  two  entirely 
(iifterent  gifts.  Only  a  few 
can  write;  mam-  can  tell  a 
story,  and,  with  training, 
can  tell  it  in  scenario  form. 
The  Palmer  Photoplay 
Corporation  is  finding  these  storj'-tellers 
in  homes  and  olViccs  all  over  the  land. 

You  are  invited  to  try; 
clip  the  coupon 

The  whole  purpose  of  tliis  advertisement 
is  to  invite  readers  of  Literary  Digest 
to  take  the  V'ai.  Loan  Questionnaire  test. 
If  you  have  read  tliis  page  up  to  this 
point,  your  interest  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  Idressing  the  invitation  to  you  directly. 
In  all  sincerity,  an  1  with  the  interests  of 
the  motion  picture  industry  at  heart,  the 
Palmer  Photopl.iy  Corporation  extends  you 
its  cordial  invitation  to  try.  Who  can  tell 
what  the  reward  may  be  in  your  case? 

I'or  your  convenience  the  coupon  is 
printed  on  this  page.  The  cjuestionnair^' 
is  free  and  your  request  for  it  incurs  no 
obli-^ation  on  your  part. 


iicr. 


PALMER    PHOTOPLAY   Corporation,  Department   of  Education,  L-4 

124.Wesl  4th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


PLKASIC  send  me  without  cost 
or  ubli^ation  on  my  part,  your 
(lucstionnaire.  I  will  answer 
the  questions  in  it  and  return  it 
to  you  for  analysis.  If  1  pass 
the  test.  I  am  to  receive  further 
information  about  your  Course 
and  Service. 


Name.  . . 
Address. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


And  llif  price 

i  s  o  n  I  y    t  c  n 

cents! 


Tod. 


)AY,  liis  work  speeds  for- 
ward and  tliei'e  is  contentment 
iii  liis  i'ace.  For  early  this 
morning  this  very  busy  man 
sent  out  for  a  Dixon's 
Eldorado ! 

ELdo^O 

'li^e  master  diawin^  penal" 

SAMPLE  SET,  TEN  CENTS 

Semi  10c  for  Sample  l>et  containin!;  trial- 
lensih  samples  ol  EldoraUo  aud  "lUst"  Blue 
Colored  Pencils. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Pr.Ncn.  De.i't.  41 -J,  Jersey   City,  N.  J. 


Money  Making  Opportunity  i°ru„''g^'[t'ror^AT- 

vcnising  Thermometers.  Made  by  largest  thermometer 
manufacturers  in  the  world.  Experience  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Liberal  commissions.  Write,  giving  past 
employment  and  references. 

T.  B.  Div.   Tayfcr  Instrument  Ccmpani^s  Rocliester,  X.  V. 


THE  EASY   VV^AY 
to  compile 

YOUR  INCOME  TAX 


For  Next  Year's  Return 

Sav<>j  lime,  tronble 

Stilivtaiiti:ites  retiii'ii 

hliiuiDates  worry 


Keep  your  1922  accounts  in  our  book,  "Record  of  Income 
for  Kedcral  lncou:eTax  Purposes,"  wiLli  its  provision 
for  recording  every  transaction  tliat  is  to  be  reflected  in 
\our  return.  Disest  of  income  tax  law,  records  for 
recinpts,  expenses,  investments,  etc.,  51.00  postpaid. 
LEWIS,  MURPHY  &  CO.,  522— 5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


CLARK'S  CRUISES  by  C.  P.  R.  STEAMERS 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE" 

18481  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

Including   Hotels,   Fees,    Drives,  Guides,   etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3  * 

^°E  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 

25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 

Including   Hotels,   Fees,   Drives,    Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt.Palestine,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, etc. 

Europe   stop-overs    allowed    on    both    cruises. 
Europe  and  Passion  flay  Parties,  $400  up 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York- 


Careless  American. — Before  competing 
in  a  sprinting  race  at  Doorn,  an  American 
journalist  a.sked  tlie  e.v-C'rown  Prince  to 
hold  his  watch.  It  sounds  rather  trustful. 
Punch  [London). 


following  tlio  .seizure  by  Sinn  I^einers 
of  a  County  Deny  police  barracks,  and 
bridges  and  buildings  ai-e  being  IjIowii 
up  along  the  roads  as  if  in  preparation 
for  actual  warfare. 

2^Iarch.  '21. — The  Allied  lleparations  Com- 
mission grants  Cermauy  a  moratorium 
f()r  the  instalments  due  in  1922,  on  con- 
dition that  Germany  turn  over  to  the 
-Ulies  about  720,000,000  gold  marks  in 
cash,  and  materials  ^-alucd  at  1,450,- 
000,000  gold  marks  in  heu  of  the  2,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks  called  for  by  the 
London  iiltimatum,  and  that  the  Rep- 
arations Commission  have  internal 
hnaucial  control  of  Germany. 

Incendiarisni  si)reads  in  Count.v  TjToue, 
Ireland,  and  two  men  are  killed  in  re-  i 
ne^^-ed  disorders  in  Belfast.  ' 

Dr.  Otto  Ludwig  "\Vi(>dfelclt  is  appointed 
German  Ambassa<lor  to  the  United 
States. 

Sir  Robert  Stevenson  Home,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  announces  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  profusion  is  being 
made  in  the  ne.xt  budget  for  ])a3'meiit 
to  the  United  States  in  October  of  ap- 
proximately .^100,000,000,  six  months' 
interest  due  on  the  British  Avar  debt  to 
this  country. 

DOMESTIC 

March  lO.— The  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill,  esti- 
mated to  cost  the  Government  $4,090,- 
719,3o0,  is  formally  presented  to  the 
House  of  Re])resentatives,  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  tiie  Ways  and  ]\Ieans 
Committee  that  it  be  passed. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passes  a 
resolution  under  Avhich  approximately 
2,400  aliens  admitted  temporarily  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  March  7  in 
excess  of  the  3  per  cent,  quota  of  the 
restrictive  immigration  laAv  would  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  this  country 
permanent  1\'. 

March  17. — Retail  food  costs  during  Feb- 
ruary Avere  6.3  ])er  cent,  less  than  they 
Avere  in  January,  according  to  the 
United  States  D(>partiucnt  of  Labor, 
this  decrease  making  the  total  reduc- 
tion for  the  year  avei-age  11  per  cent. 

Secretary  of  Labor  DaA"is  announces  that 
coal  operatoi's  of  the  central  competitiA'e 
bituminous  field  have  refusc^d  to  accept 
his  proposals  for  a  conference  Avith  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  consider  a 
ncAV  Avorking  agreement  to  replace  that 
expiring  ]Marcli  31. 

March  20. — Complete  Avitlidrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  the  Rhine  by  July  1 
is  ordered  by  Secretary  of  War  Weeks. 

March  21.— Officials  of  the  United  .Aline 
Workers  of  America  order  a  suspension 
of  mining  operations  at  midnight  on 
INIarch  31  in  both  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  mining  districts  of  the 
countiw.  The  order  iuA'oh'es  600,000 
miners  and'  G,000  of  the  nation's  7,500 
mines. 

It  is  announced  at  the  White  House  that 
this  country  has  not  entered  into  any 
secret  agreement  A\ath  Great  Britain 
in  regard  to  Pacific  matters,  and  Secre- 
tary Hughes  issues  a  formal  statement 
to  the  same  effect. 


When  You 

Cleanup-^ 
Paint  Up 

FENCE  \ 

up-y 


Y)0  the  job  up 
right;  make  it 
worth  while;  make  it 
last  longer;  keep  your 
premises  looking  spic  and 
span  by  enclosing  your  home  with 
Cyclone  Lawn  Fence. 

Besides  protecting  property.  Cyclone  Fence 

forms   a   particularly   attractive   setting   for 

your  home    It  is  strong,  durable,  permanent. 

See  your  Dealer.    Write  Dept.  W  401  for 

too^/cf,  "About  Fence  for  Your  Home." 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  VVaukegan,  111. 

Factories.  Wau.;Lgan,  III.,  Cleve- 
land, ().,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


@cloiie  Fence 


,  STUDY  AT  H03WE 

Become    a    lawyer.       Lec'ly 

,  trained  men  u  in  hieh  positions 
and  big  success  in  busioees 
and  public  life.  Greater  oppnr- 

tanitiea  now  than  ever  before. 

Be  independent— be  a  leader. 

Lawyers  earn 

<^^  $3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

J  guide  yoaetep  oy  etep.  You  can  train  at  homo 
ounng  snare  time.  Let  us  send  vou  recordt*  and  tetters 
from  L&.Salle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  retunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  It  dissHtistied.    Depree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

ThoosaDds  otaucceBsful  students  enrolled.     Low  cost,  easy  terroe. 

We   furnieb    atl    text    material,    including'   fourteen-vokjme    Law 

Librar>     Uet  our  valuable  ItiO-pape  "Law  Guide"  wod  "Evidence" 

books  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSaSle  Extension  Universsty*    Dept.452-L.    Chicago 


K' 


It  hcis  this  message  for  you. 
There  is  style  and  comfort 
in  the  one  Little  Shoe. 
See  page  53 


Want   to   Rent 

A  cottage  for  the  season  with  all  conveniences.  Must 
be  outside  of  New  Jersey.  Location  convenient 
to  water  preferred.  .Address  John  W.  Pritchard, 
Hoom  1105,  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


/y<?    FOR   m  MEN  ^    OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST.^— 

^PATENTS 


Patent  Business 
Exclusively  Since  1875  I 


C.A.SN0W&C0. 

Send  model,  sketch  ot- photo  for  free  advice,  cost  of  Patent,  etc. 
i3ook    on    Patents.    Trademarks    and    (opyrighls    free.     Write  oi 
come  to  C,  A.  SNOW  &  CO.,    710  8th  St.,   opposite    United 
k    .-States  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WRITE   FOR   OUR 

EE   BOOKS  ON 


■^ 


630    Woolwordi    Bldg  ,  NEW    YORK 
801      Tower      Itl.lg..     rHIC.AGO.     ILL. 
Soientifie  Auierieaii  RIdg.,  WASHINGTOX,  I).  C. 
611  Hanna  nuUdingr.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Hobart  BIdg-.,  5S-2  JlarbeiSt.,  S.4N  FK.\NCIsCO,  CAL. 


FRENCH 

GLUTEN 

BREAD 


BRUSSON 
JEUNE 


The  famous  Bnisson  Jeune  Gluten  Bread  is  a  scien- 
tific food  specially  prepared  for  the  diet  in  cases  of 
diabetes  and  obesity.  Do  not  confuse  this  bread  with 
heavy,  brown  "health"  hreads.  Bruss  in  Gluten  Hrc.id 
is  pure  white,  palatable,  and  never  becomes  stale.  Ii 
>'our  Krocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  52. oo  for  bo.x  of 
15  loaves.     Sent  postpai  1  anywhere  in  United  btaies. 

GUSTAV  MULLER,   Importer 

18  South  William  St.  NEW  YORK 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  llii-i  column,  to  decide  qiie-;tii)ns  roncerninc  Ihi- 
current  use  of  words,  the  Fimk  &  \\  apnalN  Now 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice, 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"K.  V,'.  T.,"  Brooke,  Va. — "  I'iease  flccidc  ilic 
following:  'A'  claims  that  the  name  of  the  daugli- 
tiT  of  Herodias,  who  asked  of  Herod  that  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  be  given  her  in  a  charger,  was 
Salome.  'B'  denies  that  lier  name  -was  Salome, 
declaring  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  to 
support  'A's'  claim." 

Salome  was  the  daughtei"  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Herodias,  but  the  name  of  Salome  does  not  oc- 
cur in  connection  with  the  incident  i-eferred  to 
above  in  Matthew  or  Mark  where  it  is  told. 

"H.  K.  C,"  Fargo.  N.  D. — "  Kindl.v  inform 
me  the  meaning  of  '  \'ictor  mortalis  est.'  This 
presumably  is  a  slogan  from  an  old  English  co.-.t 
of  arms.  " 

The   i)hrase  means   "the  Victor  is   subject    to 

death"  or  "the  Conqueror  is  mortal." 

"J.  A.  K,"  Chariton,  la. — "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  pu.ssy-foot?  " 

The  word  means  "to  tread  softly  and  stealthil\ 
so  as  to  conceal  one's  plans  or  movements." 

"B.  B.  B.,"  Pensacola.  Fla. —  'Kindly  give  me 
the  correct  ijronunciatioii  of  the  word  liirtoisr  jis 
applied  to  tiie  reptile  of  that  name." 

Tor' lis — o  as  in  or,  i  as  in  habit. 

"S.  D.  L.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Can  >ou  tell 
me  the  origin  of  the  expression,  'A  Philadelphia 
Lawyer,'  and  when  and  how  it  came  to  be  used?" 

The  i)hraso  Philadelphia  Laicyer  mi-ans  an 
unusually  sharp  lawjer.  The  title  was  originall.\ 
liestowed  by  grateful  British  sailors  upon  sonu- 
members  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  who  lia<l 
rescued  them  from  certain  difflcidties. 

"L.  I.  H.,"  Brooklyn.  X.  \. — "Is  it  ])ermissil>le 
to  use  the  word  lit  in  the  following  sentence,  or  in 
any  sentence.  'They  ///  the  oil-stove'?  Should  it 
be'  'They  lighted  the  oil-stovo"?  Is  /i(//i/(rfal>va.\s 
considered  better  form?" 

Both  forms  are  recognized  as  in  use,  but  the 

form    lighted    is    given     preference.  Therefore, 

"They     lighled    the    oil-stove"    is  Ijctter    than 
"Tlie.\  lit  the  oil-stove." 

"B.  L.  B.,"  AVabash.  Ind. — "Is  it  ever  correct 
to  use  the  word  avocation  for  vocation.'" 

.\n  avocation  is  that  which  takes  one  from  his 
regular  calling.  It  is  a  minor  or  irregular  oc- 
cu])ation;  a  diver.sion.  The  term  is  used  loosely, 
sometimes  by  good  writers,  for  vocation,  which 
signifies  one's  main  calling  or  bu.sine.ss  in  life. 

"V.  1.  M  .  "  (irinnell,  la. — Th.e  Cireek  letter  phi 
is  pronounced  fai — ai  as  in  aisle. 

"J.  S.  K.,"  Saltville,  A'a. — "Kindly  give  mean- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  word  opusclc." 

The  word  opuscule  means  "a  small  or  unim- 
portant work."  It  is  pronounced  o-piis'lciul — 
o  as  in  obeij,  u  as  in  but.  iu  as  eu  in  feud.  The  form 
you  give  is  a  variant  spelling. 

"H.  I'.  C,"  Nineveh,  X.  Y. — "An  article  in  a 
T)<i|)ular  magazine  states  that  in  sliip]>ing  te  i 
from  the  Island  of  Formosa  care  has  to  be  t  ike:i 
not  to  ship  any  tea  when  there  is  a  cargo  of  copra 
on  board.     AVhat  is  the  meaning  ()f  copra!" 

Copra  is  the  dried  kernel  of  the  coconut,  broken 
up  for  export  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

"W.  Ci.  A.,"  Cleveland,  O. — "T  am  having  a 
hard  time  to  find  out  when  it  is  cori'e  t  to  use  the 
word  farther  and  the  word  further.  Can  jou  Kive 
me  the  rules  covering  the  use  of  the  two  words. 
and  can  you  give  me  sentences  illustrating  tlu^ 
words'.'" 

h'arihir  should  be  u.sed  to  designate  longiuidinal 
distance;  further  to  signify  quantity  or  de^ee. 
Thus,  "How  much  further  have  we  to  go?" 
"Proceed  no  further  along  that  course." 

"B.  C;.,"  Marlin.  Te.\. — "(I)  By  what  name  is 
the  Stale  of  New  Hamp.shiro  designated?  l-'or 
instance,  as  Ohio  is  called  the  Buckeye  State.  In- 
diana the  Iloosier  .Slate,  etc.  (2i  Is  New  Hamj)- 
shire  Cieneral  Leonard  Wof)d's  native  State?" 

<l)  >ifw  llampshiro  is  known  as  lh<^  Granite 
S'.ale.  (2)  Major-CJeneral  Leonard  AN'ood  was 
born  at  "Winchester,  Nesv   Hampshire. 

"  !•'.  K.,"  San  Franci.sco,  C;al.— 
a  dehnition  of  the  word  moron." 


The  Gilbert  "linlarm 


Model  4582—illusirated— 
height  6  in.,  width  4)/2  in., 
Thinlarm  model  with  con- 
vex glass  and  malless  dial. 
U.S.A.  price.  $2.75,  plus 
war  tax. 

Model  4584 — same  design. 
With  Radium  Dial,  U.S.A. 
price,  $4.00,  plus  war  tax. 


The  Alarm  Clock  That 
Is   Built    Like   a   Watch 

You  can  tell  at  a  glance  why  this  com- 
pact, slender  thoroughbred  is  winning 
its  way  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  an  ornament  to  any  living  room, 
a  necessity  in  the  bedroom,  a  friend 
and  companion  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Gilbert  Thinlarm  is  the  only  thin 
model  alarm  clock  made — the  result 
of  more  than  a  century's  experience 
in  clock-making. 

Sturdy  Gilbert  quality  and  accurate 
timekeeping  are  built  into  this  graceful 
and  smart-looking  Thinlarm. 

And,  best  of  all,  the  modern  Gilbert 
method  of  Thinlarm  construction  en- 
ables you  to  buy  it  at  a  popular  price! 

ir  not  sold  Ly  your  dealer,  write  us 

William    L.    Gilbert    Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 
"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807" 

©  192-i  Willi.m  L.  Oillwrtnock  Co. 


'  Please  give  me 


A  rnonm  ij  a  feeble-minded  person,  of  higher 
intelligence  than  an  imbecile. 
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Fresh  Heated  Air  from  the  yjindow 


\our  ideal  of  perfect  ventilation  is  all  the 
f re^h  air  jou  want,  when  you  want  it,  where 
_\ouwant  it. 

Your  ideal  is  realized  perfectly  in  the  Uuivent 
— because  iu  principle  it  is  as  simple  and 
more  positive  than  opening  a  window — but 
without  the  cold  and  dangerous  draft. 

The  Univent  sj-stem  is  designed  on  a  unit 
basis.  Each  separate  room  is  heated  and 
ventilated  by  its  own  individual  Univent. 
There  are  no  uncleanable  ducts  or  flues. 
Each  Univent  draws  fresh  air  directly  from 
outdoors,  heats  it,  and  thoroughly  diffuses 
it  throughout  the  room.  Wind  or  weather 
makes  no  difference  in  the  operation  of  the 
noiseless  Univent  system.  It  is  positive. 
Tests  have  proven  that  good  ventilation  in 


schools  increases  mental  alertnessof  pupils 
and  teachers  33V3%  and  decreases  sick  leave 
50~ .  Univent  instullaiion  cuts  down  build- 
ing costs  and  saves  space  because  no  ducts 
and  flues  are  necessary. 

For  the  same  reason  Univent  air  is  purer 
than  air  travelling  through  long  dust-laden 
ducts.  The  Univent  is  designed  for  schools 
and  all  buildings  where  mechanical  venti- 
lation is  necessary.  For  older  new  bilildings. 

If  you  are  truly  interested  in  better  venti- 
lation, write  for  free  copy  of  our  32-page 
illustrated  book — "Univent  Ventilation." 

Note  to  Architects  and  Engineers— l/ynmuill  sevd 

rCQUi  ^tnu  \  our  pro/fssioin:/ irttcrhrad  voti  Toi//  rfcfive 
a  copy  of  OKI-  sp'iial  72-Pase  ArchileclS'  and  Engi- 
neers' edilinn — " L'nivent  Ventilation." 

THE   HERMAN   NELSON   CORPORATION,  Dept.  L,  Moline,  Illinois 

W  L.  DOUGLAS 

$700  &$8oo  SHOES 

$5fio  &$6S0 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


ALSO  MANY  STYIES  AT 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  W.L.DOVGLAS  SHOES 

CONSIDER  THE  EXTRA  QVALITY 
YOV  RECEIVE  FOR  THE  PRICE  PAID 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  selected  leathers  the 
market  affords.  We  employ  the  high- 
est paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

When  you  need  shoes  look  for  aW.L. 
Douglas  store.  We  own  108  stores  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities.  You  will 
find  in  our  stores  many  kindsand  styles 
of  high-class,  fine  shoes  that  we  believe 
are  better  shoe  values  for  the  money 
than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  excep- 
tionally good  values.  There  is  one  point 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all 
of  our  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do  not 
make  one  cent  of  profit  until  the  shoes 
are  sold  to  you.  When  you  buy  shoes 
at  any  one  of  our  stores  you  pay  only 
one  small  retail  profit. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
can  supply  you  with  W.L.Douglas  shoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York.  Insist  upon 
having  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the 
name  and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
one  or  two  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money.      IQI 


SHOES 

''?4.00&H50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
thefaighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Catalog  Free. 

President       *' 
W.  i.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Sparh  St,  Brockton,  Mass, 


THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 
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The  Point  of  View. — Mouuis- 
Inisiuess  with  you,  Bernio?" 

Bera'ie — "Oil,  lookin'  up." 

MonRis — "What  do  vou  moan,  lookiu' 
up?" 

Bernte— "Well,  it's  flat  on  it.s  hack, 
ain't  it?"— 5/.  John  {X.  B.)  Eve.  Times  and 
Slav.  

Arithmetically  Speaking.  —  S  tJ  .\  d  a  v 
School  Teacher — "Willi(>,  lunv  many 
Commandments  are  there?" 

Willie— "Ten." 

Teacher— "That's  ri^'lit.  If  you  broke; 
one  of  tliem  Avliat  "would  luippen?" 

Willie — "There  ^v()uld  be  nin«-  ]<f(." — 
Jini/s'  Magazine. 

The   Pants  That  Failed. 
iSir  Lancelot,  in  day.s  of  old. 

Wore  armor  made  of  sled. 
Aud  evervAvhere  this  knifjlit  did  s<>j 

Right  noble  did  he  feel. 
]  [e  Avas  invited  into  court 

To  dine  with  Lady  llausers. 
][o  spilled  .some  water  on  his  suit, 

-Vnd  rusted  his  best  trousers. 

■ — Fhh. 

What  Makes  Them  Wild. — The  prinKr 
iu  the  op(>n  .shop  set  up  a  poster  to  adver- 
lise  an  address  by  a  militant  suffragette, 
llcr  su1)ject  Avas,  "Woman:  Without  ITer, 
Man  Wonld  Be  a  Sa^-age."  When  the 
s])eaker  called  for  the  posters  the  proof- 
reader had  to  leave  toA\m  suddenly,  for  the; 
flaming  sheets  read,  "  Wonmn,  Without 
llvr  ]\Ian.  Wonld  Jie  a  Savag.-." — American. 
Lnhor   Wnrll.  

Mixed  Characteristics. — At  a  ]W)litieal 
gathering  in  lOngland  an  orator  Avaxing  in- 
dignant said,  "To  ridicule  the  idea  of  this 
eoiinlry  bi'ing  iuAaded  is  to  folloAV  the  ex- 
ample of  llie  camel,  AAhicli  buries  its  head  in 
the  sand  A\hen  an  enemy  approaches." 

The  rival  speaker  rose  and  retorted, 
"Surely  the  gentleman  in  giA'ing  iittei'anco 
to  tliis  apolliegm.  must  liaA'e  meant  to  refer 
to  the  ostrich  Avhich,  in  those  circumstances, 
has  a  habit  of  putting  its  eye  through  a 
IK  erlle." — Boston   Traiisrripf. 

Improving  on  Babylon. — KnoAAing  that 
Ave  are  not  like  Ancient  Babjlon — forty-tAvo 
A  onng  men  of  this  city — Montgomery,  Ala. 
• — liaAC  set  out  to  cure  the  flapper!  After 
a  solemn  symposium  the  folloAS'ing  resolu- 
tion has  been  adoi^ted: 

We,  the  young  nnman-ied  men  >  i 
Montgomery,  in  an  assembled  meeting 
do  liereby  solemnly  declare  that: 

^\'llereas,  there  has  arisen  a  modern  fad 
among  young  women  of  wearing  their 
galoshes  imbiittoned  and  rolling  their 
stockings  dowuAvard  to  a  point  of  im- 
])ropriety,  bobbing  their  hail*  which  th<s 
iK'aulifnl  hand  of  nature  has  given  them, 
and  smoking  cigarets,  all  of  which,  in  our 
opinion,  are  sloA"enly  and  unnecessary, 

NoAV,  therefore,  be  it  resoh'ed. 

That  we  hereby  agree  not  to  escort  aiiA- 
young  Avoinan  to  any  play,  picture-shoAV, 
])arty,  dance,  or  reception  Avho  practises 
lliese  useless  and  nonsensical  fads. 

l^y  Avay  of  explanation  this  statement  is 
issued;     The  young  men  of  ]\IontgomerA- 
are  not  prudish  or  saints,  but  they  haAe  a 
better   notion   of   propriety   than   did   Ihc^ 
young  men  of  Ancient  Babylon. 
Yours  truly. 
The  Unmarried  Men's  Club. 
— Montgomery    Journal. 
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Precisely.— SUITS  Ready  to  Wear  Out. 
■ — From  an  a(lre7iise>neiit  in  the  New  York 
Worhl.  

Free  but  not  Easy. — The  Irish.  Free 
State  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  free-for-all 
state. — Duluth  Herald. 


A  Souvenir. — (.From  a  story") — "  She  hf  Id 
out  her  hand  and  the  young  man  took  it 
aud  departed." — Boston  Transcript. 


Science  in  Politics.^ — President  Harding 
has  installed  a  radio  outfit  in  the  Whit*' 
House.  The  ne.xt  thing  in  ixilitic-s  -will  Ix' 
■\\ireless-pulling. — Life. 


Ins  and   Outs. — 'Tea  or  coffee/" 
■"Coffee  -without  cream." 
"You'll   have    to    take    it,    sir,    ^vithout 
milk,  sir;  Ave 're  out  of  cream." — Puppet. 


Charlie  Wins. — Here's  fame  for  you.  In 
1922  ■  Who's  Who,"  pubhshed  in  London, 
Eng  ,  Henry  Ford  gets  8  lines  an<l  Charlie 
Chaplin  31  lines. — Detroit  Motor  Xcws. 


Going  Down. — Jinks — "  We  used  to 
hear  about  'the  drinks  on  the  house.'" 

Blinks — '"'Yes,  but  now  the  drinks  are 
under  the  house." — British  Whig  {King.s- 
ion,  Ont.).  

Teacher's    Mistake. — .John — "  Teacher. 

can   any   one   be   i)unished  for  something 

they  didn't  do'/" 

Tkacheh — ""Why,  no;  of  course  not." 
.John — "Well,  1  haven't  done  my  aritli- 

metie." — The  Boys'  Magazine. 


The  Rivals.— A  i)lot  to  kill  Trotzky  l-a-^ 
just  been  discovered.  It  is  said  that  tlu> 
ringleader  was  told  that  he  must  not  do  it, 
as  Trotzky  was  already  two  assassinations 
ahead  of  Lenine,  and  jealousy  would  be 
caused. — Punch  {London). 


.\  Masterpiece. — Cu.stomer — 'Is  it  really 
a  Tudor  table/  Shouldn't  ha^e  thought  so; 
don't  see  any  worm-holes." 

De.\ler. — "Ah,  sir,  even  the  insects 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  deface  its  beauty." 
— Punch  (London). 


Warned. — The  neyily  elected  president 
of  a  banking  institution  was  being  intro- 
duced to  the  eini)loyees.  He  singled  out 
one  of  the  men  in  the  cashier's  cage,  ques- 
tioning him  in  detail  about  his  work,  etc. 

"I  have  been  here  forty  years,"  said  the 
cashier's  assistant,  with  conscious  pride, 
"and  in  all  that  time  I  only  made  one 
slight  mistake." 

"Good,"  replied  the  president.  "Let 
me  congratulate  you.  But  hereafter  be 
more  careful." — Wall  Street  Journal. 


Stung. — The  candors  of  the  brethren  are 
illuniiiiating.  An  American  evangelist  Avas 
engaged  ])y  a  church  for  a  week's  si)ecial 
mission.  On  his  an-i\al  lie  went  to  s-.'c 
the  ministf^r.  "What  sort  of  church  have 
you  here'/"  he  inquired.  "Well,"  n  plied 
the  pastor,  "I  am  afraid  things  are  ])r(tty 
had.  The  people  are  worldly-  aud  careless, 
the  congregations  are  small,  there  is  no 
interest  in  missions,  no  one  comes  to  a 
prayer-meeting,  dances  and  card  parties 
go  on  all  through  the  week,  and  the  people 
are  indiflferent   to  the  claims  of  religion." 

■Well,"  sneered  the  evangehst,  '"if  I  had 
a  church  with  members  like  that,  I'd  go 
out  and.  hire  a  yellow  dog  to  bite  'em." 
.  "Yes,"  said  th<'  minister,  "that's  what 
we've  done.'.'. — Tftc  Christian  Register  (Bos- 
ton). 
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Be  Sure  It  s  On 
I  our  Oil  Stove 

No  need  to  get  along  cooking  with 

a  mere  oil   flame  when    the  stove 

equipped    with    the    Patented    KEROGAS     Burner 

gives  you   a  gas  flame. 

This  wonderful  burner  mixes  air  with  the  kerosene, 
turning  the  oil  into  gas,  and  then  gives  a  double 
flame  concentrated  just  where  you  want  it — on  the 
cooking  utensils.  Heat  always  under  control — low 
and  simmering  or  high  and  intense. 

Least  expensive  way  to  cook,  for  every  particle  of 
the  fuel  is  used — and  the  Patented  KEROGAS 
Burner  burns  400  gallons  of  air  to   1    gallon  of  oil. 


This  amazing  device  is  so  simple 
— made  from  one  piece  of  brass — 
rust  proof,  leak  proof — and  has  no 
delicate  parts  —  that  it  lasts  for 
years. 
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on  t  try  to  get  along  without  it.      the  kerogas  oven 
for  you  can  get  the  best   makes  of  Besi  bv   Test 

oil  stoves  equipped  with  it.  K-;i2''o«7/o?S 

Asl^  Your  Dealer  About  it  Today 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO. 

1211    First  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Durrters,  Ovens,  Cooking 
and  Healing  Shoes  and  Ranges 


1  Patented 


KEROGAS 


Burner  ■ 


Standard  Equipment  on  the 


Better  Maizes  of  Oil  Stoees 
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DoDBE  Brothers,  Detroit 
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DEPENDABILITY    PLUS 

111  an  unpretentious  office  in  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  plants  Jn 
the  world,  there  sits  a  quiet,  elderly  man  who  is  known  to  every  one,  from 
the  president  to  the  smallest  office  boy,  as  "Dependability  Plus." 

For  forty  years  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  company.  There  is  not 
a  question  concerning  the  business  that  he  cannot  answer  better  than  any 
one  else.  He  is  responsible  for  more  than  half  the  improvements  in  their 
product;  he  tests  and  approves  every  change  in  their  methods.  His  achieve- 
ments have  won  him  world-wide  fame. 

Yet,  if  you  ask  him,  he  will  tell  you  that  his  greatest  pride  is  in  the  affec- 
tionate, respectful  name  by  which  he  is  known  to  all,  "Dependability  Plus." 


^1 


For  every  man  who  is  voluntarily  de- 
pendable, there  are  a  hundred  depend- 
able only  through  force  of  circumstance. 
Placed  in  positions  where  dependability 
is  a  requirement,  it  becomes  wi-th  them  a 
forced  virtue — a  feeble  flame  that  needs 
the  constant  fanning  of  necessity- 
Voluntary  dependability  is  a  quality  of 
the  spirit.  It  may  characterize  a  business 
as  well  as  a  man  or  woman.  When  it  does 
you  will  find  the  name  of  that  business 
honored  and  respected  wherever  it  is 
heard.  And  you  will  find  its  products  of 
a  quality  that  is  rarely  equaled. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  products  Squibb  holds  such 
a  place.  Squibb  quality  in  the  products 
described  below  is  a  revelation  to  persons 
who  use  them  for  the  first  time. 


Squibb's  castor  oil,  for  example,  is  not 
the  offensive,  unpleasant  cathartic  that  is 
taken  under  protest  by  so  many  people. 
By  careful  selection  of  the  seed,  as  well 
as  in  the  production  and  purifying  of  the 
oil,  the  Squibb  product  is  almost  entirely 
freed  from  the  detested  taste. 

This  same  thing  holds  true  with  other 
Squibb  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS.  At  the 
Squibb  Laboratories,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  a  constant  process  of  testing  and 
research  work  has  raised  the  purity  and 
efficacy  of  all  Squibb  products  to  a  point 
that  never  has  been  reached  before. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
satisfied  with  quality  that  is  inferior  to 
Squibb.  But  there  are  a  score  of  reasons 
why  you  should  prefer  Squibb  quality 
above  any  other. 


Squibb's    Epsom    Salt — free    from    impurities, 
also  for  taste. 


Preferred 
cold 


Squibb's   Cod   Liver   Oil — selected    finest    Norwegian 
pressed;    pure   in   taste.      Rich   in   vitamine. 

Squibb's    Castor    Oil — specially    refined,    bland    in    taste; 
dependable. 

Squibb's   Stearate  of  Zinc — a  soft  and  protective  powder 

of   highest   purity. 

Squibb's    Sugar   of    Milk — specially    refined    for    preparing 
infants'  food.     Quickly  soluble.     In  sealed  tins. 

Squibb's  Olive  Oil — selected  oil  from  Southern 
France.  Absolutely  pure.  (Sold  only  through 
druggists.)  *S:'Z 

Squibb's  Pure  Spices — specially 
selected  by  laboratory  tests  for 
their  full  strength  and  flavor. 
(Sold     only     through     druggists.) 


Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream — made  from  Squibb's 
Milk  of  Magnesia.  Contains  no  detrimental  substance. 
Corrects  mouth  acidity. 

Squibb's  Talcum  Powder — a  delightfully  soft  and  soothing 
powder.     Boudoir,  Carnation,  Violet  and  Unscented. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream — an  exquisite  preparation  of  correct 
composition  for  the  care  of  the  skin. 

Squibb's  Bicarbonate  of  Soda — exceedingly  pure^  there- 
fore without  bitter  taste. 

Squibb's  Sodium  Phosphate — a  spe- 
cially purified  product,  free  from 
arsenic,   therefore   safe. 

Squibb's  Boric  Acid — pure  and  per- 
fectly soluble.  Soft  powder  for  dust- 
ing; granular  form  for  solutions. 


Sold  by  reliable  druggists  everywhere,  in  original  sealed  packages. 
"The  Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 


Squibb 
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General  Offices:     80  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City 
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Laboratories:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. j  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
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Ten  Mistakes  Are  Being  Made 

in  This  Picture 

Can   You  Find  Them  All? 


SOME  are  the  bad  blunders  in  taljle 
manners.  Some  are  mistakes  in  dress. 
Some  are  glaring  blunders  in  good 
form.  All  are  errors  that  you  should  be 
able  to  find  at  once — errors  that  are  usu- 
ally made  by  those  who  do  not  know  the 
rules  of  good  society. 

See  how  many  you  can  find.  Sec 
whether  or  not  any  of  them  are  errors 
you"  have  ever  made.  It  is  embarrassing 
to  make  blunders  in  a  public  place — 
humiliating  to  commit  breaches  that  give 
others  the  wrong  impression.  To  know 
exactly  what  to  do,  say,  write  and  wear  on 
all  occasions,  under  all  circumstances,  is 
to  be  well-poised  and  at  ease  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  most  brilliant  and  highly 
cultivated  people. 

At  the  Dinner  Table 

Perhaps  you  are  finding  it  clillicult  to  tinJ  the 
ten  niistakes  illustrated  in  the  picture  above.  Sup- 
pose you  glance  through  these  questions — they  may 
help  you. 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  hold  the  knife  and  fork? 
Should  the  knife  be  placed  on  the  table,  after  using, 
or  on  the  plate?  If  a  fork  or  knife  is  dropped, 
should  a  man  pick  it  up  or  allow  the  waiter  to  at- 
tend to  it?  What  is  the  correct  and  cultured  way 
to  eat  corn  on  the  cob?  How  should  a  napkin  be 
used,  a  finger  bowl?  Should  a  gentleman  sit  to  the 
right  of  a  lady  at  the  table,  or  to  the  left? 

In  entering  a  dining-room  together,  who  precedes 
— the  man  or  the  woman?  Who  precedes  when  they 
leave  the  dining-room?  How  can  a  person  learn  to 
be  calm  and  at  ease  in  a  public  dining-room?  Do 
you  know  how  to  create  conversation? 

Can  You  Answer  These  Questions? 

It  is  not  only  in  the  dining-room  that  one  must 
observe  the  rules  of  good  form  if  one  wishes  to  be 
happy  and  at  ease.  There  is  the  ballroom,  where 
problems  of  etiquette  are  constantly  arising;  the 
hotel,  where  one  can  suffer  keen  embarrassment  if 
one  does  not  know  how  to  register,  how  much  to 
tip  the  porter,  how  to  conduct  oneself  in  the  dining- 
room.  There  are  weddings,  social  entertainments, 
parties,  teas — every  day  in  our  contact  with  men 
and  women  we  need  social  knowledge  to  give  us 
grace  and  charm. 

Do  you  know  wliat  to  wear  to  an  afternoon  dance? 
Do  you  know  what  a  man  should  wear  to  an  evening 
dance?  How  should  a  gentleman  ask  a  woman  to 
dance?     What  are  the  correct  dancing  positions? 

When  should  wedding  invitations  be  issued  and 
how  should  they  be  acknowledged?  WTiat  should 
the  bride's  trousseau  consist  of?  Does  the  maid- 
of-honor  carr>'  a  bouquet  of  flowers?  How  should  the 
home  be  decorated  for  the  wedding?  What  is  the 
correct  order  of  precedence  for  the  wedding  march? 


Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  little 
personal  problems  that  are  constantly 
arising — problems  that  can  be  solved  only 
through  application  of  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette. These  rules  do  not  represent  a 
fad  or  a  fashion,  to  pass  and  be  forgotten. 
They  are  customs  that  have  come  down 
through  centuries  of  developing  culture  and  that  are 
observed  today  in  the  best  families  of  .\merica  and 
Europe.  l'"or  instance,  do  you  know  whether  or  not 
a  widow  wears  her  first  wedtling  and  engagement 
rings  when  marrying  for  the  second  lime?  Do  you 
know  whether  the  bride  uses  her  own  initials  or  not 
when  embroidering  het  linens? 

To  those  who  know  without  hesitation  or  doubt 
all  the  important  little  rules  of  good  conduct, 
mingling  with  men  and  women  brings  happiness, 
success.  To  those  who  are  constantly  in  fear  of 
doing  or  saying  the  wTong  thing,  who  are  constantly 
embarrassed  and  ill-at-easc,  who  commit  breaches 
in  etiquette,  miivgling  with  men  and  women  often 
brings  unhappiness,  humiliation. 

What  Etiquette  Means 

You  probably  know,  in  your  own  acquaintance, 
a  man  or  woman  who  always  seems  to  do  and  say 
the  thing  that  is  absolutely  correct.  That  person 
knows  the  rules  of  etiquette.  He  has  a  certain 
calm,  well-poised  dignity  that  makes  people  admire 
and  respect  him.  He  is  always  welcomed  wherever 
he  chances  to  go,  and  his  friends  never  think  of 
having  an  entertainment  of  any  kind  without  in- 
viting him — or  her. 

That  is  what  etiquette  does — it  gives  you  poise, 
charm,  grace.  It  gives  to  you  that  ease  and  fine 
repose  of  manner  that  characterize  the  well-bred 
person.  The  French  like  to  c"ll  it  savoir-faire. 
With  it  one  may  possess  personality,  dignity,  culti- 
vation. It  means  the  difference  between  social  suc- 
cess and  social  failure. 

Etiquette  should  ser\'e  as  a  shield  that  protects 
you  from  embarrassment  and  humiliation.  It  enables 
you  to  do  and  say  at  all  times  what  is  correct  and 
in  good  form  It  enables  you  correctly  to  issue  in- 
vitations and  acknowledge  them,  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment and  attend  one,  to  make  introductions 
and  to  acknowledge  them,  and  helps  j'ou  to  create 
conversation  and  keep  it  flowing  smoothly. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette 

Two  Large  Volumes  Sent  to  You  FREE  for  5  Days 

Into  two  handsome  library  volumes  have  been 
gathered  in  interesting,  authentic  form  the  rules  of 
etiquette  that  represent  centuries  of  polite  associa- 
tion between  men  and  women.  Here  you  will  find 
ever>'thing  you  w-ant  to  know — from  the  correct 
amount  to  tip  the  porter  in  i^  foreign  country  to  the 
correct  thing  to  say  when  you  overturn  a  cup  of 
coffee  on  your  hostess'  table  linen.  Here  at  last  is 
a  book  on  etiquette  in  two  volumes  that  will  solve 
for  you  problems  of  etiquette  that  may  arise  in  your 
contact  with  the  social  and  the  business  worlds. 


The  Book  of  Etiquette  it  is  called.  It  is 
encyclopedic  in  its  scope,  but  written  in 
as  interesting  a  form  as  a  story.  It  covers 
all  phases  of  etiquette— weddings,  dinners, 
funerals,  entertainments,  dress,  correspond- 
ence, visiting,  introductions,  dances — even 
travel  etiquette.  There  is  one  complete 
chapter  devoted  to  the  business  woman,  and  another 
devoted  to-  etiquette  in  foreign  countries.  And 
if  you  like  chess,  bridge,  billiards,  golf,  tennis,  you 
will  find  e.iftreme  enjoyment  in  reading  all  about 
their  histor>'  in  the  chapter  called  "Games  and 
-Sports." 

The  Book  of  Etiquette,  complete  in  two  library 
volumes,  will  be  sent  free  for  $  days  to  anyone 
requesting  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  you 
dip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  at  once.  This 
special  free  examination  offer  enables  you  to  see 
the  Book  of  Etiquette,  read  the  table  of  contents, 
glance  at  the  illustrations  entirely  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Vou  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
the  books  within  the  5  day  period  and  the  exam- 
ination will  not  have  cost  you  one  cent.  Or  if 
you  are  delighted,  as  we  know  you  wiU  be,  you 
may  keep  them  and  send  us  only  $3.50  in  fuU 
paj-ment. 

Mail  the  Coupon  NOW 

We  know  you  will  not  overlook  this  splendid 
opportunity  to  read  and  examine  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  in  your  own  home.  Remember  it 
need  cost  you  nothing  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  set.  You  are  not  obligated  in 
any  way  to  keep  the  books.  Don't  miss  this 
opportunity  of  having  them  free  for  5  days. 

Here's  the  coupon — clip  and  mail  it  at  once. 
Find  out  why  the  bride  wears  a  veil,  why  a  tea-cup 
is  given  to  the  engaged  girl,  why  black  is  the  color 
of  mourning.  The  Book  of  Etiquette  tells  you  all 
about  it.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW.  Nelson 
Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept.  394,  Oj'ster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc. 

Dept.  394,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

Without  money  in  advance  send  me  the  two- 
volume  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette  free  for  5 
days'  examination.  Within  5  days  I  will  either 
return  the  books  or  keep  them  and  send  you  only 
$,5.50  in  full  payment. 


Name 

(Please  Write  Plainly) 


.Vddres.; 


Check  in  this  square  if  you  want  these  books  with 
the    beautiful    full-leather    binding  at   $5.00 
with  5  days'  e.\amination  privilege. 
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ABINGDON 


BOOKS 

FOR  TODAY 

THERE  are  some  who  write 
for  the  future,  caring  naught 
for  the  problems  of  today.  There 
are  some  who  write  for  gold,  and 
some  for  literary  fame.  In 
Abingdon  Books  one  meets  none  of 
these.  One  meets  the  spiritual  and 
social  builders  of  the  age — they 
who  write  for  today. 

It  is  the  works  of  such  that  live. 
Their  sincerity,  unafifected  direct- 
ness, and  courageous  and  construc- 
tive spirit  have  won  them  a  place 
on  the  bookshelves  of  every  think- 
ing American  man  and  woman. 

Abingdon  Books  may  be  ob- 
tained at  all  good  book-shops. 

AMERICAN    CITIZENS    AND 

THEIR  GOVERNMENT 

By  Kenneth  Colegiove 

Associate  Professor   of  Political  Science, 

Northwestern  University 

The  needs  and  interests  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  voter  have  been  kept  in  mind 
in  the  preparation  of  this  invaluable  textbook  in 
citizenship,  which  presents  a  broad  survey  of  the 
vital  factors  in  our  National,  State,  City  and 
Town  government. 

Price,  net,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.85. 

SOCIAL  REBUILDERS 

By   Charles   Reynolds  Brown 
Dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School 

"A  discriminating  appraisal  of  conditions 
growing  out  of  world-wide  confusion  and  dis- 
order. .  .  .  The  book  is  a  vital  message  for 
the  times.  IJean  Brown  discusses  what  has  long 
been  engaging  the  minds  of  the  world's  greatest 
thinkers." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

UNITED    STATES    CITIZENSHIP 

By  George  Preston  Mains 

"The  book  gives  evidence  of  protracted  study 
and  research.  It  is  well  and  convincingly  writ- 
ten. It  is  both  interesting  and  educational  and 
is  the  most  complete  discussion  of  present-day 
American  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual  citizen  that  has  appeared  in  many 
a  day." — The  Patriot,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Price,  net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

CITIZENSHIP   AND    MORAL 

REFORM 

By  John  W .  Langdale 

"The  'call  of  citizenship,'  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  moral  reform,  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibition amendment,  is  emphasized.  The  family, 
poverty,  social  hygiene,  and  industrial  relations 
are  among  the  themes  treated  in  a  plain,  con- 
cise manner." — Social  Progress. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE   UNTRIED    CIVILIZATION 

By  John  Williatn.  Frazer 

"This  little  book  of  seven  chapters  is  a  noble 
plea  for  the  conversion  of  society  into  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  It  contains  some  generaliza- 
tions about  modern  civilization,  couched  in 
picturesque  English  and  shot  from  a  definite 
Christian  angle." — The  Churchman. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  SOCIAL 

RELATIONSHIPS 

By  Dorr  Frank  Diefendorf 

The  author  believes  that  Christian  ideals  and 
principles  are  to  be  applied  to  society  in  fuller 
measure;  that  the  Christian  religion  as  a  con- 
structive force  must  work  towards  the  increase 
of  human  good,  as  never  before. 

Price,  net,  75  cents;   by  mail,  80  cents. 


THE   ABINGDON   PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


Are  You  Menaced? 

One  of  the  sreatest,  most  formidable  menurcs  to  the 
health  of  the  human  race  is  Uie  "While  Plasuo."  In 
spite  of  hemic  work  on  the  part  of  sociotle.s  and  indi- 
viduals, one-third  of  a  million  of  our  people  are  at  this 
moment  slowLv  dying  from  Its  attacks,  and  a  nilllion 
and  a  half  more  are  incapacitated  by  it  from  productive 
work.  It  claims  an  average  of  one  victim  In  every 
family,  and  develop.^  to  some  e.xtent  at  one  time  or 
another  in  nine  persons  out  of  ten. 

Will  You  Accept  the  Challenge? 

Can  you  go  on  sitliiiK  ciuietly,  unprolestinsly  by  and 
IK'rmlt  this  dreaded  enemy  to  secretly  or  openly  rot)  you 
of  jour  most  precious  of  all  possessions — Health!  Can 
you  believe  that  jou  or  those  near  and  dear  to  you  inaj' 
alunua  be  amons  the  one  in  ten  who  are  free  from  tuber- 
culous infection?  Or  will  you  face  the  situation  cheer- 
fully, fearles.sly,  and  with  determination,  and  arm  your- 
self with  that  great  and  powerful  weapon  of  defense 
and  combat — ktwiclcdge.'  Your  most  friendly,  helpful, 
cheerful,  and  trusted  guide  is  now  at  your  ser\lee  In 
the  just-p\ibllshed 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Consumption 

By  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  M.D. 

Lons  a  resident  medical  director  ot  sanitariums  for 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  the  author,  who  Is  an 
acknowledged  expert,  is  acquainted  with  everj-  phase 
of  the  subject.  His  book,  which  is  simply,  clearly  and 
interestingly  written,  furnishes  a  powerful  household 
weapon  for  fighting  the  "White  Plague."  It  shows  you 
how  to  prevent  this  terrible  disease,  how  to  recognize 
its  nrst  symptoms,  and  what  to  do  to  regain  your  health. 
It  gives  the  most  definite  and  detailed  Instructions  for 
coping  with  all  phases  of  the  complaint  and  guides  you 
carefully  along  every  step  of  the  joyous  road  to  recovery. 

Are  You  a  Chronic  Cougher? 

Do  you  have  fhat  constant  "hack"  that  nothing  will 
stop?  Are  you  a  frequent  sufferer  from  colds?  Are  you 
troubled  with  sore  throat  or  catarrh?  Do  you  feel  run 
down  and  tired  out  all  the  while,  lacking  your  former 
"vim"  and  "pep"?  Have  you  pains  In  the  shoulders, 
neck  or  arms?  Are  you  bothered  by  chills,  slight 
fever,  or  profuse  perspiration  without  apparent  cause? 
All  these  liiay  be  symptoms  of  Tuberculosis.  If  you 
suffer  from  one  or  more  of  them,  take  action  at  once,  be- 
fore the  disease  becomes  too  deeply  seated  to  permit 
of  your  recovery.  Consult  a  physician,  but  remember 
that  knowledge  on  your  part  is  a  powerful  aid. 

Prevention  is  the  Only 
Adequate  Defense 

in  the  opinion  of  experts.  Drugs  may  temporarily  re- 
lieve the  distressing  conditions,  but  a  cure  can  best  be 
effected  by  nature.  You  must  know  how  and  what  to 
cat,  what  to  wear,  where  to  live,  what  work  it  Is  advis- 
able to  do,  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be  taken,  in  tact  all 
the  varied  .details  of  a  health-producing  and  disease- 
banishing  regime.  You  must  be  sure,  moreover,  that 
this  information  is  authoritative  and  that  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience.  Precisely  such  a  guide  is  now 
ready  for  you  in  "Lessons  on  Tuberculosis  and  Con- 
sumption." 

Col.  G.  E.  Bushnell,  Director,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association.  "...  a  valuable  work.  The  instruc- 
tions to  patients  are  unusually  clear  and  to  the  point, 
and  the  explanations  permit  the  intelligent  patient  to 
really  understand  the  reasons  for  the  advice  that  is 
given  him. 

Edward  R.  Baldtcin,  Director,  The  Edicard  L.  Trudcaii 
Foundation  for  Research  and  Teachino  in  Tuberculosis  of 
the  Trudcau  Sanatorium,  Jiarnnac  Lake,  Neic  York.  "It 
Impressed  me  as  being  most  useful,  containing  as  it  does 
sound  information  and  instruction  both  to  the  tubercu- 
losis patient,  his  physician,  and  Jiis  friends.  The  lan- 
guage is  non-technical,  and  it  is  substantially  free  from 
bias,  and  the  advice  is  evidently  the  result  of  ripe  expe- 
rience, personal  and  professional." 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Begin 

Dr.  Atkinson  says;  "...  there  is  a  chance  for  all 
persons.  Unless  the  ravages  of  the  disease  be  extreme 
indeed,  you  still  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  cc\  - 
eted  goal,  no  matter  how  many  times  you  have  pre- 
viously tried  and  failed.  Perhaps  your  methods  have 
been  faulty;  perhaps  you  did  not  keep  at  it  long  enough 
—at  all  e\'ents,  with  the  proper  key,  the  gateway  to 
health  can  still  be  opened.  There  is  no  disease  in 
which  the  saying,  'While  there's  life,  Ihere's  hope.' 
applies  with  greater  force.  A  brave  fighting  spirit 
coupled  with  understanding  and  persistence  in  the  face 
of  great  odds,  has  overcome  the  handicap  of  many  a 
late  start. 

Every   Sufferer,  Family,    Nurse, 
and  Doctor  Needs  This  Book 

Learn  what  to  do  to  keep  Tuberculo.sis  from  your 
doors,  how  to  isafeguard  your  home  from  Its  chilling 
touch.  If  you  are  a  physician  or  a  nurse,  here  is  a  mass 
of  the  most  useful  knowledge,  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  information,  that  you  will  find  of  a.ssistance 
at  every  turn.  No  one  who  is  ever  likely  to  run  the  risk 
of  infection  (and  who  is  immune?)  or  who  has  ever  been 
i,nfected,  should  fail  to  own  and  study  this  remarkable 
volume.  Do  not  delay.  Cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you  TO-DAY. 

12mo,  Cloth,  470  pages,  with  21  full-page  plates 
$2.50,  net;  by  mail,  $2.62,  post-paid 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  S2.62,  for  which  please  send  ni&"  Lessons 
on  Tuberculosis  and  Consumption,"  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Atkin- 
■son.  I  can  obtain  a  refund  ot  this  amount  by  returning 
the  book  within  10  days,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 

L.D. 4-8-22 

Name 

Address 

City .State 


New  Varieties  of  Roses 

Varieties  liave  increased,  so  rapuUy  (jf  late 
years  that  amateur  rosarians  will  find  particular 
I'^crest  in  a  new  and  revised  (fourth)  edition  of 
H.  H.  Thomas'  complete  guide  book  entitled — 

>"THE  ROSE  BOOK"<^ 

Which  goes  into  minute  details  as  tu  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  rose  garden,  contains  descrip- 
tions of  varieties,  cultivated  and  wild,  gives  a 
monthly  calendar  of  garden  operations  for  the 
year,  and  warms  the  heart  of  the  amateur 
rosarian  with  words  of  encouragement  by  vi- 
sions of  rose  beauty  still  unattaincd. 

The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  eiglit 
direct  color  photographs  and  forty  engravings 
made  from  photographs  of  rose  gardens  and 
varieties  of  roses.  If  you  are  interested  in  rose 
culture,  yoii  will  find  this  book  both  interesting 
and  satisfying. 

Cro'.vn  Hvu.     Cloth.     2g6  panes. 
$j,  net;   $f.lj.  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Become  a  Lawyer 

This  man  earns  a  big  income.  The  directors  of 
great  corporations  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  a  sub- 
stantial price  for  his  services,  because  he  knows 
how  to  think  effectively,  how  to  talk  convhicingly. 
He  is  a  law-trained  man. 

U,000  to  $10,000  a  Year 

Today  the  path  to  power,  whether  in  business 
or  in  public  life,  lies  in  a  thoro  and  practical 
knowledge  of  L.AW.  "I  would  advise  any  man," 
writes  D.  P.  Kingsley,  President  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  "who  intends  to  equip 
himself  for  the  management  of  large  business  in- 
terests, not  to  consider  his  training  complete  until 
he  has  taken  a  law  course."  "  In  looking  over  the 
field,"  writes  a  prominent  Eastern  manufacturer, 
'I  find  that  7iearh  all  the  positions  commanding 
a  salary  of  $10.01)0  or  viore  are  filled  by  7nen  "who 
have  studied  /aw." 

Swift  Advancement 
by  the  Problem  Method 

Why  step  aside  while  other  men  with  no  greater 
natural  ability  than  you  advance  to  positions  of 
influence  and  power?  Right  in  your  own  home, 
under  the  LaSalle  Problem  IMethod,  you  can 
study  the  same  cases  you  would  read  at  the  resi- 
dent universities,  master  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  law  set  forth  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  in  the  profession.  LaSalle  text-books, 
"lesson  talks,"  lectures,  quizzes  and  examinations 
have  been  prepared  by  leading  members  of  the 
American  bar.  You  graduate  with  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.—  possessed  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
thoro  legal  training  as  a  foundation  for  independ- 
ent practice  or  a  responsible  position  writh  one  of 
the  big  corporations. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  complete  information, 
together  with  particulars  ot  our  convenient-pay- 
meni  plan;  also  your  free  copy  of "  Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One."    Mail  the  Coupon  NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  452  LR  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  Bend  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding 
the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with  an  X  below. 
Alec  a  copy  of  your  book, "Ten  Years' Promotion  in  One." 

D  LA  W,  Degree  of  LL.  B. 

LaSalle  is  the  largest  business  training  institution  in 
the  world.  It  offers  training  for  every  important  bosineas 
nced.lf  moreinterestedinanyof  thesecourses.checkhere: 

nBusiness  Management    OBanking  and  Finance 
OSalesmanship  D  Modem  Foremanship 

D  Higher  Accountancy  and  Production  Methods 

□  Traffic  Management         □Personnel  and  Employ 

□  Railway  Accounting  and     ment  Management 
Station  Management        □  Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  Commercial  Law  □  Business  English 

□  Industrial  Management  n^„ . .„,  c„o„:=v. 

Efficiency  UCommercial  Spanisli 

□  Modern  Business  Corre- ^1  Effective  Speaking 
spondence  and  PracticeDC.  P.  A.  Coaching 
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Just  1 5  Minutes  a  Day 

What  it  will  mean  to  you  is  told  by  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  in  the  FREE  BOOKLET  below 


T  TERE  are  two  men  of  equal 
•*•  -*■  position  and  business  in- 
come. Which  of  them  repre- 
sents you? 

They  read  about  the  same 
number  of  hours  each  week. 
But  one  has  no  plan  for  his 
reading ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  has  little  or  nothing  to  show. 

The  other  talks  like  a  man 
who  has  traveled  widely, 
though  he  has  never  been  out- 
side the  United  States. 

He  knows  something  of  Sci- 
ence, though  he  had  to  stop 
school  at  fifteen.  He  is  at  home 
with  History,  and  the  best 
biographies,  and  the  really 
great  dramas  and  essays.  Older 
men  like  to  talk  to  him  because 
he  has  somehow  gained  the  rare 
gift  of  thinking  clearly  and 
talking  interestingly. 

What  is  the  secret  of  his 
mental  growth?  How  can  a 
man  in  a  few  minutes  of  pleas- 
ant reading  each  day  gain  so 
much? 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from 
his  lifetime  of  reading,  study, 
and  teaching,  forty  years  of  it 
as  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  answered  that 
question  in  a  free  booklet  that 
you  can  have  for  the  asking, 
"  For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who 
had  sent  in  the  coupon,  "your 
little  free  book  meant  a  big 
step  forward,  and  it  showed  me, 
besides,  the  way  to  a  vast  new 
world  of  pleasure."     This  free 


We  invite  you 

to  have  a 

copy  of  this 


New  Free 

> 

Booklet 

gives 
Dn   Eliot^s  own 
an  of  reading 


that 


booklet  describes  the  contents, 
plan,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot^s  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books 

EVERY  well-informed  man  and 
woman   should  at  least  know 
something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it — 
how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-' 
Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged 
it  that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day" 
are  enough,  how  in  pleasant  mo- 
ments of  spare  time,  by  using  the 
reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  pro- 
vided for  you,  you  can  get  the 
knowledge  of  literature  and 
life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
viewpoint  that  every  univer- 
sity strives  to  give. 

Every  reader  of  Literary  Digest 
is  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
handsome  and  entertaining  little 
book.  It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
and  involves  no  obligation  of  any 
sort.  Merely  clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to-day. 


Pl 


P.    F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


Mail  me  the  Free  Book,  "Fifteen  Min- 
utes a  Day,"  telling  about  the  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books  and  containing  the  valu- 
able article  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  what  and 
how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 

Name 


Just  send  coupon  for  your 
copy  to-day 


Address . 
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Do  YOU  Know  the 
English  Language  of  To-day  ? 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  wealth  of  new 
words  with  which  our  already  wonderfully 
expressive  tongue  has  been  enriched  since 
the  Great  War — eve7i  during  the  past  few 
months?  Have  you  amplified  your  vocabulary 
with  all  of  them?  Can  you,  on  the  instant,  use 
them  correctly  in  }'our  conversation  and 
writings?  Do  you  fully  comprehend  their 
true  meaning  when  you  see  them  in  the 
current  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books, 
and  in  your  daily  mail— when  you  hear  them 
from   the   pulpit,    on   the    stage,    and   in   the 


conversation  of  your  friends?  Can  you  define 
and  pronounce  them  accurately  for  your 
children? 

Packed  in  the  pages  of  this  wonderful 
volume — the  greatest  of  abridged  diction- 
aries— you  have  instantly  available  the  defini- 
tions of  over  83,000  terms,  more  than  in  any 
other  dictionary  of  its  size,  including  the  very 
latest  words  that  have  come  into  our  language! 
And  in  addition,  a  veritable  treasure  trove  of 
valuable,  authentic  information  is  yours  in 
the  new  Funk  &  Wagnalls 


Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Marvel  of  Up-to-Dateness,  Comprehensiveness,  Definitive 

Clearness,  and  Accuracy 

Think  of  a  dictionary  containing  all  the  newest  words  in  our  language!  With 
over  83,000  words  and  phrases  defined,  explained,  pronounced,  and  traced  to  their 
original  sources  for  you!  With  answers  to  nearly  400,000  questions  in  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge!  With  the  most  common  meaning  gWen  first,  and  all  defini- 
tions expressed  with  incomparable  clearness!  \\  ith  1,200  up-to-date,  clear  pictorial 
illustrations!  With  information  concerning  persons,  places,  countries,  cities,  states, 
battles,  treaties,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  such  as  Lloj-d  George,  Dardanelles,  Foch, 
Chateau-Thierr}',  Bolsheviki,  Venizelos,  Senlis,  Piave,  Argonne!  With  all  the 
authority  and  accuracy  of  the  great  Unabridged  Standard  Dictionary  from  which 
it  is  derived!  Think  of  such  a  Dictionary  containing  this  and  inore  information  of 
vital  importance,  all  compressed  into  900  pages  in  a  volume  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  thickness — think  of  such  a  source  of  facts  which  it  behooves  everyone 
to  know,  and  you  have  pictured  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard  DictionarjM 

Supplies  Information  on  Practically  Everything  That  Can  Be 
Expressed  in  English 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense  cultural  value  and  the  great  e\'er}--day 
practical  utility  of  the  information  given  in  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  on 
many  thousands  of  terms  in  such  subjects  as  politics,  business,  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, law,  medicine,  agriculture,  philosoph)-,  history,  science,  religion,  etc.  It 
includes  facts  of  broad  interest  upon  practicalh-  ever\"  topic  that  can  be  discussed, 
or  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  English  language! 

This  remarkable  volume  also  gives  you  a  thorougli,  practical,  and  instructive 
treatment  of  synonyms,  giving  not  mere  lists  of  synonymous  words  but  examples 
of  use  in  actual  sentences,  clearly  showing  their  varying  shades  of  meaning.  With 
these  are  many  lists  of  antonyms — an  exclusive  and  most  helpful  feature.  It  gives 
you  the  leading  events  of  American  and  English  historj*.  In  it  you  will  find  a 
number  of  lists,  phrases,  and  tables — coins,  astronomy,  weights  and  measures,  metric 
system,  chemical  elements,  presidents,  sovereigns  of  England,  laws,  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  etc. 

CnlAnJifllir  Illiictvof  a<1  I"  addition  to  its  other  features,  many  of  them  exclusive.  Funk 
Opienaiaiy  lUUSiraiea  &  Wagnalls  Desk  standard  Dictionary  contains  numerous  full- 
page  illustrations,  scientifically  correct  and  unusually  attractive,  which  visualize  for  you  the 
information  sought  for,  such  as  the  page  plates  of  Agricultural  Implements — Bark  of  Trees  — 
E.xamples  of  Architecture — Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds — Types  of  Cattle — Types  of  Dogs  — 
Food  and  Game  Fishes — Types  of  Flowers — Types  of  Horses — Types  of  Fowls — Common 
American  Leaves,  etc. 


Ideal  For  Personal  Use 

Authors,  Writers 'of 'Advertisements.  Lawyers.  Students,  and 
others,  when  traveling,  will  find  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary 
their  most!  helpful,  companion.  Slips  easily  into  a  suitcase, 
bag,  or  brief  case,  and  is  most  convenient  to  handle.  Women  in- 
terested in  club  work,  politics,  etc.,  and  who  have  extensive 
social  correspondence,  will  find  it  the  most  complete  and  most 
conveniently  proportioned  dictionary  for  desk  use. 


In  the  Home 

It  will  be  a  constant  fount 
of  information  for  the  growing 
boy  or  girl — of  dependable, 
easily  understood  explanations 
of  those  things  which  are  most 
often  the  cause  of  query  and 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  youngsters 
in  school.  It  will  also  serve  as 
an  arbiter  and  information 
bureau  for  the  grown-ups.  It 
includes  all  words  in  ordinary 
use  and  in  defining  them  gives 
authoritative  information  in  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge. 
Its  presence  in  the  home  is  an 
evidence  of  care  in  the  rearing 
of  children. 
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It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  stenographer  and  cor- 
respondent. It  should  be  in 
evidence  at  the  conference 
table  and  on  the  desk  of  every 
executive.  Big  business  houses 
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with  it.  an  order  for  125  copies 
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large  insurance  company.  Pro- 
tect your  business  documents 
from  error  by  having  this  abso- 
lutely dependable  guide-book 
at  your  stenographer's  right 
hand.  An  error  in  spelling  or 
punctuation  may  change  the 
entire  meaning  of  a  contract  or 
letter.  Supply  your  employees 
with  Desk  Standard  Dic- 
tionaries NOW. 


In  the  School 

It  has  now  established  itself 
as  the  most  easily  understand- 
able classroom  dictionary  pub- 
lished. It  will  answer  more 
classroom  questions  with  au- 
thority than  any  other  dic- 
tionary. It  indicates  pronuncia- 
tion by  the  text-book  key  and 
the  revised  scientific  alphabet. 
All  information  in  the  book  is 
In  one  simple  alphabetical 
order.  Principal  events  in 
American  and  English  history 
are  recorded  in  alphabetical 
place.  Recent  advances  of 
science  covered.  Thorough 
synonym  treatment,  etc. 
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WE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Properly  Trained  Artists  Earn  $103  a  week  and  up. 
Meyer  BotK  College— a  Departmeno  ol  the  Mey^r 
Both  Company — offers  you  a  different  and  practical 
training.  If  you  like  to  draw,  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course — taught  by  che  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art-  Organii'a- 
tion  in  the  field  with  •iO  years'  success — which  each 
year  produces  and  sells  to  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  ten  thousand  commer- 
cial drawings.  Who  else  could  gi\-e  you  so 
wide  an  experience?  Commercial  Art 
ii  a  business  necessity — the  demand 
for  commercial  artists  is  greater 
every  year.  It's  a  highly  paid ,  in- 
tensely interesting  profession, 
equally  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  Home  study  instruction.  Get  fact^liefore  yoi' 
enroll  in  any  school.  Get  (»ursijecial  booklet, "Vonr  0|» 
l>ui-tiinlt>** — for  liaif  Ihecostofniaiiing— 4c  in  stamps. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 
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Why  not?      Read  in  H.  H.   Thomas' 
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ROCKERIES:  HOW  TO  MAKE 
AND  PLANT  THEM 

of  the  possibilitios  for  ijcaiitiiying  rocky  jilaces. 
It  describes  the  fascination  of  rock  gardrninK,  tolls 
how  to  build  and  plant  a  rock  garden,  how  to  make 
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12mo.    doth.    l/fS  pages,  75c.  net;  83c.  postpaid. 
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WOMEN  TEACHERS  WANTED 

To  Travel  During  Summer  Vacation 

Etlucational  sales  work  along  school  lines  sc-llinc;  a 
New  Educational  Work.  Over  one  hundred  teachers 
last  summer  averaged  ijoo. CO  each  for  their  summer 
vacation.  Apijlicants  must  be  between  25  and  40 
years  of  aj;e.  have  had  two  years  Normal  hchool  or 
ColleKe  training  and  three  years  teaching  experience. 
Give  details  concerning  age.  educati()n  and  time  you 
ran  start  ucjrk  in  first    letter.     Address  Dept.  L.O. 

f.  [.  COMPION  i  CONPANY.  58  fast  Washinslon  Slrert.  fhiugo.  Illinois 


BOOK      BARGAINS 

Send  for  catalogue  lisiiriK  ]2r>  titles  of  de- 
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If  You  Could  See  as  the  Eagle 

The  eagle,  from  cloudland,  sees  the 
\vorld  outspread  before  him — sees  all  and 
misses  nothing.  '  The  panorama  of  land 
and  water,  mountains,  valleys  and  green 
woodlands  are  reduced  in  scale  by  the 
magic  of  distance,  and  the  whole  is  made 
clear  to  his  eye. 

Rand   MPNally  &  Company 

makes  you  see  the  world  as  the  eagle 
does.  With  maps  and  atlases  is  put  be- 
fore your  eyes  a  picture  of  all  countries 
and  lands.  You  see  places  that  you 
know  only  by  hearsay.  You  have  loca- 
tions imprinted  in  your  memory.  You 
read  facts  that  astonish  you. 

The  business  man,  the  importer,  the 
exporter,  the  maker  of  wares,  can  use 
Rand  McNALLY  maps  and  atlases  with 
profit,  in  innumerable  ways.  The  child 
and  his  mother  find  instruction  and 
amusement  in  playing  the  game  of  ex- 
ploring. The  whole  family  gets  new 
ideas  of  the  world. 

Europe  is  a  new  place,  a  changed  place. 
There  are  new  countries  and  new  boun- 
daries of  old  ones.  Old  atlases  are  useless 
now.  You  need  new  ones  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  RAND  M^NALLY  Atlases 
show  all  that  is  changed  and  new. 
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Black  and 

White 

Mileage   Maps 

Give  in  convenie-nt 
pocket  folder  form  the 
information  which  is 
most  essential  to  the 
traveler. 

The  maps  show  in 
plain  black  and  white 
the  cities,  the  railroatls, 
the  counties,  and  the 
railroad  mileage.  The 
booklet  which  accom- 
panies each  map,  gives 
the  locations,  the  popu- 
lations, the  hotels  and 
hotel  rates,  the  indus- 
trial classification  and 
leading  products  of  each 
city.  This  information 
is  not  readily  obtained 
from  any  other  source. 

R.andMCXally  Black 
and  White  Mileage  Maps 
are  published  separately 
for  each  State,  each 
Canadian  Province  and 
Mexico. 

Price  25c  each 

Sold  at  Book  Stores, Sta- 
lioiiery    Stores,    News- 
stands end  Hotels. 
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THE  BONUS  BILL  IN  NO  MAN'S  LAND 


OVER  THE  TOP  WENT  THE  SOLDIERS'  BONUS 
when  the  Fordnej'  BiU  was  o^'erwhelmiugly  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  But,  to  paraplu-ase 
recent  Washington  dispatches  in  the  military  language  appropri- 
ate to  the  topic,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  end  of  the  real  battle.  Over  the  top,  yes,  but  there 
is  a  long,  dangerous, 
toilsome  advance  before 
the  objectives  can  be 
reached  and  taken.  Both 
Senate  and  President 
must  be  won,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  bonus 
is  out  in  the  open,  in 
"No  Man's  Land,"  sub- 
jected to  a  long-range 
barrage  of  editorial  crit- 
icism, the  heavy  artil- 
lery of  Senatorial  o])po- 
sition,  the  maeliino-gun 
fire  of  committee-room 
and  conference  discus- 
sion, and  all  the  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  of 
parliamentary  amend- 
ments and  obstructions, 
to  say  nothing  of  purely 
political  ])itfalls  and  sliell 
holes.  Will  the  final  ob- 
jectives ever  be  reached? 
The  vote  of  333  to  70  in 
the  House  on  March  23 

was  impressive  enough.  But  the  obscTAant  Washington  cor- 
respondents, who  are  on  the  spot,  ask  us  to  consider  the  fact  that 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  House  sent  up  a  bonus  measure 
to  a  friendly  Senate  only  to  haAe  the  latter  return  it  to  a  com- 
mittee pigeon-hole  upon  the  \irgent  and  s])or'ial  request  of  Presi- 
dent Harding.  Bonus  history,  some  of  them  hint,  might  repeat 
itself.  In  fact,  the  more  one  reads  the  Washington  dispatches 
the  more  it  seems  as  if  almost  anything  might  happen  to  the 
bonus.  There  are  predictions  of  acceptance  of  the  present  bill 
by  both  President  and  Senate;  of  an  executive  veto  o^er  an 
affirmative  Aote  in  the  Senate;  of  drastic  amendments  necessitat- 
ing conference-room  adjustments  and  resubmission  to  the 
House;  of  long  delaj-  by  filibustering  or  by  protracted  discussions 
and  repeated  postponements  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  had  charge  of  the  l)ill  since  ^larch  24. 

The  Bonus  measure  now  under  consideration,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  contains  the  Fordney  plan  for  "adjusted  service 
certificates,"  really  bonds  on  which  the  ex-ser\ice  men  would  be 
expected  to  borrow  at  the  banks  if  they  should  Avant  the  cash 
inside  of  three  years.     Service  men,  according  to  Johu  Thomas 


$>^      .1     (ii.rfriO^ 


I.   ,       .  .   ^a  by  courtesy  of  "Lif«,"  Now  Vuik. 

"Joe,  don't  this  remind  you  o'  the  night  when  the  oumr  wa.s  movin'  lp 

TO     THE     front    I.N     THE    ARGON.VE?" 

"Yes.     Only — you  and  me  had  a  job  then,  Jim." 

—  ( "oiKicluT  in  Life. 


Taylor,  legislative  agent  of  the  American  Legion,  oxiiect  that' 
"the  bonus  bill  will  pass  and  become  a  law."  Or,  as  Hanford 
iMacNider,  National  Commander  of  the  Legion,  i)uts  it,  "any 
measure  w-hich  has  been  twice  passed  bj^  the  Lower  House  l>y  sucli 
overwhelming  majorities  and  once  made  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  Senate  is  ineWtable  legislation."    Senator  ]Medill  ]McCor- 

mick  thinks  the  Ford- 
ney bill  "will  pass  ihe 
Senate  without  undue 
dela3\"  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber,  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,, 
is  said  to  hold  a  similar- 
opinion.  And  Republican 
leaders  in  the  House  are 
(luoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.)  as  being 
confident  that  the  bill 
Avill  be  "accepted  Ity  the 
Senate  without  essential 
change  before  the  mid-' 
die  of  April."  A  mea- 
sure which  Avas  carried  by 
so  large  a  vote  in  the 
House  "certainly  has  a 
fair  chance  of  success 
in  the  Senate,"  thinks 
the  SjTacuse  Post-SOuKl- 
ard  (Rep.).  And  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.), 
New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Rep.),  and  NeAv  HaAen 
Journal-Con  tier  (Ind.),  Avhich  are  against  the  bonus,  agree 
Avith  the  Manchester  Union  (Rep.),  Avhich  is  for  it,  that  the 
Senate  is  more  likely  to  adopt  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House  than  to  reject  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  LcAvis  Reibold,  of  the  Noav  York  llcmld, 
declares  that  'if  aAote  Avere  taken  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to-<lay  the  Fordnej'  scheme  would  be  beaten."     Besides, 

"Leading  members  of  both  parties  who  carefully  checked  u)) 
the  Senate  do  not  appear  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  haphazard  bonus  A'enture  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Comniit- 
tee  Anil  meet  an  inglorious  defeat  Avhether  the  Finance  Committee 
throAAs  it  into  the  di.scard  or  reports  it. 

"One  thing  is  quite  certain:  No  l)onus  l)ill  AxnU  be  'raih-oaded' 
through  the  Senate.  There  are  already  enough  Aotes  lined  up 
to  achieve  its  defeat  tlirough  a  filibuster  Avhich  could  continue 
Anthout  parliamentary  restriction  until  the  end  of  the  session. 
One  Democratic  Senator  Avho  is  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme 
to-night  exprest  the  opinion  that  'the  bonus  is  as  dead  as 
Hector's  pup.'" 

Another  Washington  correspondent,  ]Mr.  DuAid  LaAvrence, 
Avho  AATites  for  the  Ne\v  York  Evening  World  and  other  papers. 
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fiuds  that  a  tacit  understanding  seems  to  prevail  in  the  Senate, 
"tliat  by  one  parliamentary  maneuver  or  another,  something 
Avill  delay  tlie  passage  of  the  bonus."  We  are  reminded  that  "it 
■was  tlie  Senate  which  last  summer  blocked  the  bonus  bill  and 


.))~r 
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J  'tAME   "Twei-e  MILK    "ticKeT^ 
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THE  BONUS  PLAN. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


probably,  upon  more  words  of  warning  from  the  White  House, 
the  measure  will  be  set  aside  until  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment ai-e  in  better  condition."  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  concludes  editorially  that  "it  is  no  more  to  be  expected 
that  the  Senate  mil  give  the  bonus  bill  a  moment's  serious  con- 
sideration than  that  President  Harding  ■will  remove  Mellon  and 
make  Fordney  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-."  Mr.  Hearst's  New 
York  American,  which  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  bonus  legislation 
on  general  principles,  does  not  believe  that  the  Fordney  bill,  as 
it  stands,  can  possiblj-  pass  the  Senate.  The  Jersey  City  Journal 
(Ind.  Rep.)  sets  down  two  reasons  for  this: 

"First,  the  President  would  have  to  veto  the  bill,  if  the  Senate 
did  pass  it,  or  else  he  would  altogether  reverse  the  coiirse  of 
action  he  has  led  the  countrj-  to  believe  he  would  take.  Second, 
the  Senate  is  not  in  such  fear  of  the  '  Soldier  vote '  as  the  House  is. 
All  the  Congressmen  come  up  for  election  next  fall.  Onlj-  a 
third  of  the  Senate  goes  out  of  office.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
may  be  expected  to  join  the  President  in  a  demand  that  anj-  bonus 
bill  it  approves  must  also  state  the  means  of  payment." 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  a  Presidential  veto.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  said  to  be  giving  much  thought  to 
this  possibility.  Chairman  ]McCuml)er  wants  "to  make  sure 
that  whatever  is  passed  bj'  Congress  will  become  law  and  will 
not  meet  a  veto."  President  Harding  has  for  the  most  part 
contented  himself  with  repeating  his  statements  that  aU  he  can 
suggest  is  a  bonus  with  a  sales  tax  or  else  postponement  of  bonus 
legislation.  Such  well-informed  correspondents  as  Da\-id  Law- 
rence, ISIark  Sullivan  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Harry  N. 
Price  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  unnamed  writers  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  World  say  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand at  the  time  of  the  President's  Florida  trip  last  month  that 
he  woiild  ^eto  such  a  bill  as  that  enacted  by  the  House. 

Congressman  Pou,  a  Democrat  from  North  Carolina,  and  Con- 
gi-essman  Snyder,  a  Republican  from  New  York,  both  asserted 
their  belief  diu-ing  the  House  debates  that  if  the  Fordney  bill 
ever  reached  him,  the  President  would  certainly  veto  it.  These 
sentiments,  it  may  be  said,  are  shared  by  such  conservative  dailies 
as   the   New   York   Herald    (Rep.)    and  'Journal   of  Commerce, 


Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  Buffalo  Commercial.  Othens 
do  not  expect  a  veto.  R(>publiean  leaders  in  the  House  told 
a  correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  at  the  time  the  Fordney 
bill  was  adopted  of  their  confidence  that  if  the  bill  were  to  pass 
the  Senate  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  passed  the  House,  the 
President  would  sign  it.  Mr.  IMondell,  Republican  floor  leader 
in  the  House,  can  not  believe  that  the  President  would  veto  the 
bonus  bill.  In  the  Urst  place,  he  says,  as  quoted  iu  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "no  one  knows  what  the  bill  is  going  to  be  by  the 
time  it  is  ready  for  his  signature."  And  Mr.  Mondell  adds: 
"I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  our  bill  that  is  not  compatible 
with  the  President's  views."  Mr.  Markham,  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  also  emphasizes  the 
confidence  of  Republican  pro-bonus  leaders  "that  the  President 
will  not  veto  the  measure  when  it  reaches  him,  despite  White 
House  intimations  to  that  effect.  Such  action  by  him,  it  is  felt, 
would  prove  disastrous  in  the  Congressional  elections  and  the 
Administration  doesn't  want  to  lo3e  control  of  Congress."  There 
is  nothing  in  Mr.  Harding's  record,  remarks  the  Democratic 
LouisA-ille  Courier- Journal,  "to  warrant  confidence  that  he  would 
veto  any  important  measure  sent  to  him  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress." Another  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  World, 
expresses  the  same  opinion : 

"WTiatever  Mr.  Harding's  personal  opinions  may  be,  it  is 
always  improbable  that  he  will  "\'eto  any  bill  that  can  command 
the  votes  of  a  Republican  majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 
He  still  thinks  that  his  chief  duty  as  President  is  to  be  a  coneUi- 
ator,  and  there  is  no  conciliation  in  antagonizing  a  majority. 
The  Very  fact  that  a  bonus  bill,  liowever  vicious  it  might  be,  was 
passed  by  Republican  votes  woidd  help  to  sanctify  it  in  Mr. 
Harding's  eyes.  As  between  a  Republican  Congress  and  Secre- 
tary jNIellon,  he  vnM  not  break  with  Congress." 

Thus  the  bonus  bill  "is  embarked  upon  an  uncertain  course, 
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THE  FIRST-LINE  TRENCH. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


sent  to  the  Senate  with  the  blessings  of  a  House  wholly  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Upper  House  ever  will  concur,  and  Avarned  in 
advance  that  there  is  as  much  chance  the  President  will  veto  it, 
if  it  finally  jjassos  the  Senate,  as  that  he  will  approve."     So 
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reinai-ks  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Dem.),  who  further  inclines  to  the  opinion,  shared  hy 
several  other  press  T\Titers  in  Washington,  that  the  measure  is 
now  due  for  a  long  sleep  in  the  Senate.     As  a  Xew  York  Herald 


ILL  BE  WAITING  AT  THE  S-S-S-SEXATE   DOOR. 

— AVt'.stcrman  in  llic  Coluinhas  Ohio  State  Journal. 


dispatch  quotes  the  .Scuatoriai  v.a;.-  of  ])u1ting  it.  "Jiialun'  con- 
sideration Asill  be  gi^■en  a  l)onus  bill  without  haste  or  panic." 
It  ■Rill  be  a  long,  long  time,  concludes  'Sir.  Billings  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "before  the  bonus  A\ill  find  a  place  on  the  Senate  calendar." 
As  the  Senatorial  situation  is  euA-isaged  by  this  Wa.sliington 
correspondent : 

"The  treaties  ha"\'0  the  riglit  of  way  from  now  on;  the  taritT 
is  next,  and  then  all  the  annual  appropriation  bills  which  must  be 
put  through  before  June. 

"If  there  is  no  summer  session  of  tlie  Senate,  the  bonus  may 
not  be  taken  up  before  next  fall,  in  Avhich  case  it  would  be  of  little 
value  to  the  Congressmen  in  their  primary  fights.  One-third 
of  the  Senators  come  up  for  election  and  they  may  strive  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  nu>asu:-e  in  order  to  turn  it  into  canii)aigii 
material.  However,  if  the  bill  drags  ])eyond  election  day,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  languish  without  any  vote  imtil  next  "winter's 
session. 

"With  its  am^-al  in  t!ie  Scnatf*  the  l).)nus  bill  lakes  on  a  new 
aspect.  It  will  be  turned  loose  when  it  comes  from  the  Finance 
Committee  and  there  will  be  no  gag  rule  to  keep  the  Senate 
members  from  expressing  their  a  i(>ws  about  it.  Nor  will  it  bo 
bandaged  about  witli  rules  to  ward  off  amendments  and  internal 
aloT-ations. 

"rhe  tenor  of  the  Finance  C\)mmittee  of  the  Senate  is  as  yet 
])roblematic.  This  committee,  as  sliown  by  its  record  on  the 
Tariff  Bill,  can  take  more  time  to  delaj'  a,  bill  for  tinkering  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  Congress. 

"The  bonus  bill  will  necessarily  be  held  up  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee until  that  body  completes  the  tariff.  Tlie  tariff  has  Ix'cn 
before  the  committee  for  almost  six  months  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  measure  will  see  light  on  the  Senate  floor  before  next 
month.  If  the  Finance  Committee  holds  hearings  on  the  bonus 
before  the  middle  of  April  or  the  first  of  ^lay,  the  soldier  gift 
boosters  will  be  well  satisfied. 

"The  outlook  for  the  bonus  from  its  present  status,  with  the 
passage  of  the  House  to  its  credit,  to  its  ultimate  enactment,  is 
this:  Even  if  the  Senate  pas.ses  it,  there  will  be  conferences  be- 
tween Senate  and  House  committees  to  iron  out  the  differences 
which  are  bound  to  arise  between  the  two  bodies.  Then  at  the 
very  end  of  tlie  path  stands  the  possibility  of  the  veto  from  the 
President,  in  which  case,  if  the  bonus  supporters  have  not  by  then 
lost  faith,  the  whole  process  will  have  to  be  repeated  to  pass  it 
over  the  President's  disapproval." 

I  n  the  end  the  Senate  may  pass  a  bonus  bill,  but,  declares  Mr. 


H.  P.  Stokes,  of  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  "it  won't  pass  this 
bonus  bill " 

"Senator  Smoot  and  liis  friends  A\'ill  try  to  tack  the  sales  ta.x 
on  it.  Senator  La  Follette  and  his  friends  will  try  to  tack  the 
excess  profits  tax  on  it. 

"There  wdl  be  a  strong  effort  to  make  it  more  of  a  pay-as-you- 
go  measure.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  pulling  and  hauling 
maj''  be,  no  prophecy  is  certain  save  that  the  bill  won't  be 
a:lopted  as  it  stands." 

The  one  "certain  and  wholesome  prospect,"  in  the  opinion  of 
!Mark  SuUiA'an,  al.so  n^presenting  the  Xew  York  Ercning  Post,  "is 
that  whatever  the  outcome  we  shall  have  in  the  Senate  a  real 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  bonus  on  principle."  At  present,  ex- 
plains ]Mr.  Seibold  of  the  Xew  York  Herald,  there  are  three 
groups  in  the   Senate  to  be  reckoned  wath: 

"The  strongest  in  number  at  the  present  time  is  in  favor  of  a 
])onus,  Init  not  united  as  to  the  form.  Some  members  of  tliis 
group  are  in  fjivor  of  a  sales  ta.x,  others  support  a  cash  bonus  plan 
to  take  in  all  service  men,  and  a  third  is  in  favor  of  using  the  for- 
eign debt. 

"The  next  most  important  group  is  that  whieh  Avill  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Administration.  The  members  of  this  bloc  will  rally 
to  the  support  of  a  measure  which  the  White  House  favors  or  with 
equal  imi)artiality  will  vote  against  any  bonus  bill. 

"The  third  group,  which  is  almost  as  strong  as  that  faA'oring 
the  bonus,  is  one  unalterably  opposed  to  a  bonus  in  anj^  form,  and 
quite  as  numerous  and  as  well  equipped  to  kill  any  measure  by 
obstructing  its  passage  if  such  a  course  is  decided  on." 

With  .so  many  experienced  obser\ers  forecasting  a  long  delay 
for  bonus  legislation,  the  Democratic  Xew  York  Times  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Harding's  "present  plan  is  apparently  to 
liave  the  bonus  bill  sloAvly  smothered  to  death  in  a  Senate  com- 
mittee room."  Other  papers  like  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  and 
Troy  Record  (Rep.)  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Senate 
A\ill  modify  the  present  bill  to  satisfy  the  President's  require- 
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OLD  PCSTERS  AND   NEW. 

— McCay  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


ineiits  and  thai  llie  House  will  accept  those  clianges.  And  the 
Republican  Boston  Transcript  agrees  that  this  course  will  be 
taken,  and  should  ])e  taken,  in  A-iew  of  the  pledges  made  by  the 
party  and  by  its  candidates  during  the  last  campaign. 


u 
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THE  TREATY  TRIUMPH  IN  THE  SENATE 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATES  'well-iiiKli  in- 
grained habit  of  treaty-wreeking,"  as  one  paper  remarks. 
^vas  serioiish'  distiu-bed  on  JMarch  24,  when  ihe  Upper 
House,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  27,  a  margin  of  four  o^■er  the  necessary- 
two-thirds,  ratified  the  Four-Power  Pacific  Treaty,  the  founda- 
tion-stone on  which  all  the  other  Washington  Conference  treaties 
rest.  The  New  York  World  recalls  John  Hay's  prediction, 
made  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  no  important  treaty 
would  again  be  ratified  by  the  country  because  of  the  two-thirds 
rule;  and  the  Boston  Herald  reminds  us  that  '-'among  oiu-  national 
possessions  we  ha^'e  a  treaty  graveyard,  with  nearly  a  hundred 
headstones  sacred  to  the  memory  of  ideas  in  foreign  policy  which 
Presidents  have  carefiUly  worked  out  with  other  nations,  only 
to  see  them  kiUed  in  the  Senate."  Pro- Wilson  Democratic 
editors  still  speak  with  emotion  of  the  Senatorial  treatment 
accorded  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

Hence  the  Senate's  ratification  of  the  Conference  treaties  is 
hailed  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  as  a  "novel, 
startling  and  infinitely  refreshing"  spectacle  which  "establishes 
the  welcome  fact  that  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  nation 
is  actually  capable  of  cooperating  ■\Adth  executive  policj'  and  of 
serving  the  best  interests  of  civilization."  The  Four-Power 
Treaty,  Avhich  incidentallj'  abrogates  the  Anglo-Japanese  Al- 
liance, is  described  by  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington 
con-espondent  as  "the  culmination  of  President  Harding's 
efforts  to  assm-e  peace  in  the  Pacific  by  providing  that  questions 
likely  to  cause  friction  be  threshed  out  in  conference  by  the  four 
gi*eat  Pacific  Powers."  It  was  regarded  as  the  necessary  fore- 
runner of  the  treaties  reducing  naval  armaments,  restricting  the 
use  of  submai'ines  and  poison  gas  in  warfare,  and  protecting  the 
integi-ity  of  China.  This  basic  treaty,  entered  into  by  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  provides  in  Ai'ticle  1 
that  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  respect  one  another's  rights 
"in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions 
in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  that  in  case  any  con- 
troversy between  any  of  these  four  nations  invohnng  these  rights 
is  not  settled  satisfactorily  bj^  diplomacy,  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  be  invited  "to  a  joint  conference,  to  which  the  whole 
subject  will  be  referred  for  consideration  and  adjustment."  In 
Article  II  it  pro^-ides  that,  in  case  these  rights  are  threatened 
by  the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  Power,  "the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  most  efficient 
measures  to  be  taken,  jointlj-  and  separately,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  particular  situation."  Article  III  pro-vides  that 
the  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  after  which  it 


shall  continue  in  force  "subject  to  the  right  of  any  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  to  terminate  it  upon  tAvelve  months'  notice." 
Ai'ticle  IV  provides  that  on  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  all 
four  Powers  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  shall  terminate.  Of 
the  numerous  reservations  offered  in  the  Senate  only  one  was 
adopted.  This  reads:  "The  United  States  understands  that 
under  the  statement  in  the  preamble  or  under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  there  is  no  commitment  to  armed  force,  no  alliance,  no 
obligation  to  join  in  any  defense." 

"The  treaty-killers  have  tried  and  failed.  The  great  results 
of  the  Arms  Limitation  Conference  will  stand,"  exclaimed  the 
Pliiladelphia  Public  Ledger  when  the  vote  on  this  pact  was  an- 
nounced. The  American  people,  declares  the  Pro\ddence 
Evening  Bulletin,  recognize  the  agi'eemeut  as  "a  forward-looking 
document,  a  torch-bearer  to  peace,  not  only  in  the  Pacific,  but 
throughout  the  world. "  Before.its  ratification  it  had  been  before 
the  country  for  o^'er  three  months,  and  under  fierce  fire  in  the 
Senate  for  a  month,  yet  in  all  that  time,  remarks  the  New  York 
World,  "just  one  real  defect  has  come  to  light — the  failure  to 
pro^^de  for  the  admission  of  a  fifth  Power  to  a  conference  where 
its  interests  are  at  stake."  "This  treaty  is  one  of  peace,  and 
those  who  have  opposed  it  have  done  their  level  best  to  pro- 
mote warfare,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  avers  that  "defeat  for  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  Avould  have  been  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  world  historj'. " 

While  the  Foui-Power  Treaty  was  stiU  before  the  Senate 
The  Literary  Digest  polled  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  on  the  subject.  In  803  replies  703  were  for  ratification, 
66  were  against  ratification,  and  14  were  non-committal.  These 
replies  represented  47  of  the  48  States.  A  canvass  of  popular 
sentiment  made  by  ther  Committee  for  Treaty  Ratification,  of 
New  York,  resulted  in  the  following  repoi-t : 

"  (1)  The  church  forces  of  the  natioli  appear  to  be  practically 
a  unit  in  support  of  the  treaties  as  thej'  stand,  as  expressing  the 
moral   judgment   of  the  people. 

"(2)  The  ci\'ic  organizations — commercial,  economic,  social, 
and  political — ha^'e  exprest  themselves  wdth  similar  unity. 

"(3)  The  educational  institutions  have  been  unhesitating  in 
their  support  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  without  any  dissenting 
voice. 

"(4)  The  outstanding  and  representative  bodies  of  women 
haA^e  rendered  \-igorous  testimony  to  the  same  import.  . 

"(o)  The  organizations  of  labor  have  exprest  themselves  in 
hearty  accord  -nith  the  favorable  action  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

"The  reports  of  opposition  are  so  negligible  as  to  make  it 
clear  to  us  that  the  people  are  more  significantly  united  on  the 
proposals  of  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  than 
the  J'  have  ever  been  on  any  similar  issue." 
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The  Four-Power  Treaty's  ratification,  saj-s  Judge  Gary,  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  "-w-ill  have  a  decided 
influence  in  accelerating  and  establishing  a  return  to  business 
acti\'ity."  It  foreshadows,  says  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  "the  disintegration  of  that  group  of  Sen- 
ators of  botl^  parties  known  as  'irreconeila])les.'"  In  support 
of  the  claim  that  the  "bitter-enders"  are  losing  gi-ound,  his  dis- 
patch goes  on  to  say: 

"E^'idence  is  accumulating  of  a  drive  against  irreconcilable 
tendencies  in  international  afl'airs  in  States  which  haxe  Senators 
,  devoted  to  a  policy  of  American  isolation.  A  change  in  national 
sentiment  in  this  regard,  granted  that  the  great  Republican 
\ictory  of  1920  was  a  repudiation  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
appears  to  have  taken  place  since  last  November. 

"A  drive  has  been  begun  in  California  against  Senator  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  who  is  a  candidate  for  renomination  this  year.  'His 
term  •n-ill  expire  next  IMarch.  The  significant  part  of  this  drive 
is  that  it  is  bein^  conducted  by  old  friends  and  supporters  of  ^Ir. 
Johnson  in  the  Republican  party  and  the  former  Progressi^■e 
partj-.  It  is  based  almost  entireh'  if  not  entirely,  on  the  attitude 
of  Senator  Johnson  toward  the  Four-Power  Treaty." 

Other  dispatches  predict  that  the  vietorj-  of  the  Washington 
Conference  treaties  will  play  a  leading  part  in  the  Congressional 
campaign  this  fall,  as  it  has  greatly  enhanced  President  Harding's 
prestige.  At  the  same  time  we  are  reminded  by  Republican  as 
well  as  Democratic  editors  that  the  Four-Power  Treaty  Avould 
not  have  passed  but  for  the  support  of  the  twelve  Democratic 
Senators  who  added  their  Aotes  to  those  of  the  fifty-fiAc  pro- 
treaty  Republicans. 

The  other  three  Powers  "either  ha\'e  ratified  or  will  ratify 
with  enthusiasm,"  says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  With  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  predicts  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut, 
"we  may  come  to  a  point  where  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
cessation  of  hate  as  a  policy."  "It  would  be  a  grand  thing  to 
wake  up  some  morning  and  feel  we  did  not  have  to  hate 
anybody  that  day,"  remarks  this  California  weekly,  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Mr.  Johnson  has  made  more  or  less  political  capital  out  of 
his  Japanophobia,  but  there  are  signs  that  it  is  beginning  to 
peter  out.     The  treaty  fight  ought  to  prove  about  the  last  of  it. 

"This  does  not  moan,  of  course,  that  we  should  begin  right 
away  to  manifest  snuggling  affection  for  the  subjects  of  the 
Mikado.  But  liaA-ing  in  effect  agreed  to  restrict  military  ojx'ra- 
tions  each  to  its  own  side  of  tlie  water,  tliere  is  no  reason  renuiiu- 
ing  why  the  two  countries  may  not  for  the  time  being,  and 
perhaps  for  many  years  to  come,  confine  their  interchanges  to 
peaceful  diplomacy  and  trade.  .  .   . 

"So  that  we  may  e.xpect  hatred  of  Jajmn  to  subside  little  by 
little  and  the  two  peoples  to  get  into  a  frame  of  mind  which  Avill 
enable  them  to  a\'ail  themselves  of  each  other's  arts  and  ideas 
without  keeping  knives  up  their  sleeves." 

Turning  to  the  opponents  of  the  treaty,  we  find  them  de- 
feated but  unconvinced.  In  an  editorial  headed  ■"England 
Recaptures  Her  Colony,"  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American 
denounces  the  Four-Power  Treaty  as  an  "alliance  of  war" 
"incomparablj'  more  perilous"    than  the  Lejigue  of  Nations: 

"The  Senate  voted  for  an  alliance  not  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  like  the  League  of  Nations,  but  an  exclusive  alliance  to 
guarantee  the  possessions  and  the  indefinable  rights  of  the  three 
aggressive  imperialisms  of  the  e^irth,  Britain,  France  and  Jai)an. 
They  are  the  same  tliree  imperialisms  for  whose  sake  we  liave  just 
sacrificed  twentj'-six  thousand  miUions  of  treasure — some  of 
which  may  some  day  be  returned  to  us — and  a  hundred  thousand 
young  American  lives  which  can  never  be  returned.   .  .  . 

"The  Senate  commits  the  country  to  an  exclusive  alliance  de- 
signed to  protect  the  aggressions  of  Japan  against  our  friends, 
Russia  and  (^hina. 

"It  is  an  alliance  to  prop  up  the  tottering  British  Empire. 

■'It  is  an  alliance  so  threatening  that  to-day  it  is  dri\-ing 
together,  for  self-protection  the  brains  of  Germany  and  the  brawn 
of  Russia,  those  two  republics  gasping  for  the  breath  of  life. 

■■Against  these  white  men  the  Senate  votes  that  our  American 
boys  shall  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  yellow  butchers 
of  the  -Mikado. 


"The  Senate  has  signed  a  cheek  "we  never  authorized  it  to  sign. 
We  will  stop  payment  at  the  bank. 

"The  i)rocess  of  the  people's  education  on  this  Four-Power 
Alliance  goes  forward.  These  Senators  wiU  one  day  wish  to 
heaA-en  they  had  observed  the  gathering  storm  before  embarking 
in  the  frail  boat  of  this  alliance. 

■■Yesterday  the  Senators  failed  us,  opened  the  gates,  let  in  the 


SHIPS  THAT   PASS   IN    THE   NIGHTMARE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


foreign   foe.     Next  November  and  the  succeeding  November 
WE  pass  judgment  on  them." 

Til  The  Searchlight  (Washington)  Lynn  Haines  maintains  that 
■the  Four-Power  Pact  inAites  Avar.."     lie  argues  as  follows: 

"  It  is  an  alliance — a  wai'-breeding  alliance.  No  reservation  or 
e\asion  can  i^ossibly  alter  the  intent  and  character  of  the  compact. 

"It  enlarges  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  by  bringing  into  it 
France  and  the  United  States. 

"  In  a  world  of  Avars  the  outstanding  lesson  of  Ixistory  is  that  an 
alliance  is  always  foUoAved  by  a  counter-alliance,  Avith  military 
conliict  as  the  incATtablo  result. 

"This  pact  unites  (Ireat  Britain,  Japan,  France  and  the  United 
States  in  an  imperialistic  group.  Self-interest  Avill  force  Russia 
and  China,  and  probably  Germany  and  India,  into  an  antago- 
nistic combination. 

"Only  a  miracle  can  proAent  a  world-Avrecking  upheaAal  in 
the  Pacific,  if  this  pact  is  consummated." 

!Many  pro-League  ])apers  hail  the  ratification  of  the  Pacific 
Pact  as  a  step  toAvard  American  ])articii)ation  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  "It  is  a  long  step  toward  the  larger  association  that 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world 
and  to  which  Ave  must  come,"  aA'ers  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Demorrat. 
"It  establishes  a  limited  League  of  Nations  in  relation  to  prob- 
lems in  the  Pacific,"  remarks  the  NeAV  York  Evening  World,  and — 

"It  brings  the  United  States  into  an  international  partnership 
in  A\liich  tliis  Nation  is  certain  to  gain  experience  and  confidence 
of  a  sort  that  Avill  gradually  allay  American  fears  of  larger  co- 
operation in  the  safeguarding  of  peace. 

"It  means  that  this  Nation  is  being  irresistibly  impelled  to- 
ward the  bigger  role  in  the  Avorld's  affairs  for  which  it  is  destined. 

"The  first  step  is  the  hardest.     At  last  we  have  taken  it." 
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PI  TTING  THE  TURK  BACK  IN  EUROPE 

KICKED  OUT  OF  EUROPE  two  years  ago  by  the  AUies, 
the  Turk  is  personallj^  conducted  back,  tho  ■nnth 
"less  baggage  than  usual,"  it  is  said,  and  with  "veiled 
apologies"  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Foreign  ISIinisters,  whose 
proposed  re^■ision  of  the  Treaty  of  Se^Tes  was  offered  on  March 
27th  to  Greece  and  to  the  Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople 
and  the  Nationalist  Turkish  Government  at  Angora.  The  ret  urn 
of  this  "brutal,  corrupt,  and  archaic  organization,"  known  as  the 
Turkish  Government,  says  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  means  that 
the  Armenians  are  "left  to  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Turks  are  restored  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Greeks 


-E)lackj- 


Eregli 

TUB^EY 


Cession  of  the  city  and  province  of  Smj-rna  to  Turkey. 

Retention  of  Adrianople  by  the  Greeks. 

Equal  division  of  Thrace  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks. 

Demilitarization  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  under  Allied  guar- 
anties. 

Control  of  the  Dardanelles  bj'^  an  international  commission. 

Recognition  of  the  financial  independence  of  Turkey. 

The  Ottoman  debt  to  be  maintained  and  confirmed  under 
reserve. 

Reestablishment  of  Turkish  nationality  and  Turkish  authority, 
with  Constantinople  as  the  capital. 

"Greece  is  the  cliief  siifYerer  from  this  change  of  front  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"She  was  to  be  the  Allied  agent  for  the  execution  of  the  original 
Sevres  Treaty.  She  cast  aside  that  role  when  she 
recalled  Constantiue.  He  sought  to  take  by  force 
even  more  territory  than  had  been  assigned  to 
Venizelos.  He  has  nearly  bankrupted  Greece  by 
t  wo  expensive  campaigns  for  Angora.  Now  he  loses 
wen  Sm^•rna  and  a  part  of  Tlu-ace.  Greece  shrinks 
back  to  the  limits  of  a  minor  Near  Eastern  Power." 


From  the  New  York  "Evening  Post. 

WHERE  TURKEY 


AND  EUROPE  NOW  MEET. 


Tlio  heavy  black  line  shows  the  zone  aroxuid  the  Dardanelles,  wliich  would  be 
demiUtarized  iirider  the  terms  modifying  the  Sevres  treaty  with  Turkey,  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Allied  Foreign  Ministers.  Greece  would  keep  Adrianople  and  the  Allies 
would  hold  the  GalUpoli  Peninsula  on  the  intemationahzed  straits.  Turkey  would 
regain  part  of  Tlirace  and  hold  Constantinople,  which  would  be  defortifled,  and 
would  also  regain  Asia  Elinor,  including  SmjTna,  now  held  by  Greece.  Armenia 
would  be  placed  imder  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  a  Turkish  pro^^ncc. 


Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  at  war  for  manj' 
long  months.  Greece  was  given  a  nominal  foot- 
hold in  SmjTna  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  but,  notes 
the  New  York  Globe,  "she  has  enjoyed  no  rights 
under  this  treaty  that  she  did  not  enforce  by  her 
own  bullets  and  bayonets."  Under  the  heading, 
"A  Sordid  Truce,"  The  Globe  explains  further: 

' '  The  terms  the  Allied  Governments  have  offered 
Turkej*  represent  a  very  considerable  modification 
of  those  wliich  they  proposed  to  inflict  upon  her 
two  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  intended  to 
eject  the  Turk  from  all  but  a  nominal  foothold  in  the 
lioly  city  of  Constantinople,  and  in  Asia  Minor  to 
restrict  him  to  the  not  very  desirable  hills  of  his 
native  Anatolia. 

"The  Turks,  represented  by  Mustapha  Kemal 
and  his  Anatolian  Nationalists,  demurred  violently 
at  these  terms,  and  during  nearly  two  years  practi- 
cally all  that  the  Allies  have  done  to  enforce  them 
has  been  to  encourage  the  Greeks  to  attack  Kemal. 
Nor  were  the  Allies  united  even  in  this  policy. 
French  arms  are  said  to  have  gone  forward  to 
Kemal  during  the  hostilities,  and  some  months  ago 
the  French  concluded  an  economic  treaty  with  the 
Nationalist  leader.  The  Greeks  continued  to  fight 
for  the  region  around  SmjTna,  which  the  treaty 
had  put  under  their  control,  and  for  as  much  more 
of  Asia  Minor  as  they  could  conA'eniently  conquer." 

"The  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies,"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Washington  Post,  "indicate  aback- 
down  to  the  Turks  and  a  delivery  of  Christian 
peoples  to  the  barbarians,"  and  it  adds: 


are  expelled  from  SmATna."  "  It  is  a  cynical  story,"  remarks  the 
New  York  World;  and  "a  settlement  which  leaves  everybody  dis- 
satisfied," in  the  \-ievr  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  reason  for 
it  all,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  that  "Great  Britain 
has  succumbed  to  Moslem  pressure"  from  India,  and  the Nev.ark 
Neu-s  tells  us  "the  Turk  is  to  be  brought  back  to  Europe  because 
the  Allies  haven't  the  physical  force  and  moral  courage  to  throw 
liim  out  and  face  the  consequences  in  !Moslem  lands." 

If  the  Allied  proposals  are  agreed  to  by  Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  New  York  Herald  points  out,  that  Turkish  sovereignty  will 
remain  over  Asia  INIinor  from  the  Persian,  Caucasian,  and  Meso- 
potamian  borders  to  the  ^Mediterranean  and  .^Egean  Seas,  while 
in  Europe  the  Turk  goes  back  to  the  Enos-]Media  line  of  the  end 
of  the  Balkan  War.  The  Greeks  will  retain  Adrianople  and  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula;  and  the  Armenians  -will  continue  to  be  under 
Turkish  sovereignty,  with  protection  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
As  summarized  by  foreign  coiTcspondents,  the  proA'isions,  all 
contingent  upon  the  cessation  of  warfare  in  Anatolia,  are  as 
follows: 


"AH  these  are  vicious  proposals,  which  "nill  plague  civilization 
later  if  permitted  to  become  parts  of  the  proposed  peace  treaty. 
The  Turks  have  no  right  or  title  to  remain  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
They  forfeited  the  right  to  exist  as  nation  in  any  part  of  Christen- 
dom when  they  A-iolated  the  common  laws  of  humanity.  The 
l)lacing  of  the  Christian  population  of  any  part  of  Thrace  under 
the  Turks  is  a  reversion  toward  barbarism,  and  merely  invites 
massacres  which  wiU  lead  to  war. 

""^Tiat  has  become  of  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George's  splendid  declaration 
of  1917,  when  he  pledged  the  British  Empire  and  its  allies  to  the 
task  of  ridding  Europe  of  the  Turk?  The  House  of  Commons 
rang  with  applause  when  this  pledge  was  made,  and  British 
prestige  throughout  the  world  was  greatlj'  enhanced.  The  work 
of  the  British  armies  in  Palestine  and  ^lesopotamia  helped  to 
destroy  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  FinaUj-  the  crescent  was 
hauled  down  from  the  hoh'  towers  of  Jerusalem.  Constantinople 
passed  from  the  control  of  the  defilers  of  Christian  sanctuaries. 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  quieting  anti-Christian  agitation  in  British 
dominions,  it  is  proposed  to  surrender  large  Christian  populations 
to  Turkish  rule,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  IMinor." 

The  Allies  fear  that  war  in  Asia  ]Minor  •will  break  out  afresh 
in   the  spring,  we  are  told  by   the  New  York  Herald,  which 
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represents  the  Greeks  as  weakening,  -while  the  Turks,  par- 
ticulai'fy  the  forces  under  Mustapha  Kemal,  gi-ow  stronger. 
"It  was  to  bring  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Turkey  to  an 
end  that  the  Foreign  JSIinisters  met  at  Paris,"  points  out  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  "The  fear  that  unless  concessions  are 
made  to  Turkey  they  will  have  a  holy  war  on  their  hands," 
was  another  reason  for  calling  the  conference,  declares  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

"Conditions  have  been  too  much  for  England,"  thinks  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "She  finds  both  France  and  Italj'' 
against  her.  To  s&ve  India  she  must  compromise.  To  avoid 
further  trouble  in  Egj-pt,  she  must  make  such  terms  as  she 
can."  "In  this  instance,  as  in  a  hundred  others, 
the  Turk  has  kept  Ixis  foothold  in  Europe  through 
the  di^-ision  of  the  European  Powers,"  notes  the 
Boston  Transcript. 

But  altho  many  seem  to  think  Turkey  has  got 
much,  considering  her  deserts,  the  Turkish  ^-it'w 
is  markedly  different.  Thus  the  only  Turkish 
language  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  Ham- 
sharey  (New  York)  strenuously  declares  that  Tur- 
key is  more  sinned  against  than  simiing,  and 
proceeds: 


"Such  propaganda  utterances  as  'Turkey  is  a 
cruel  nation,'  'the  poor  Christians,'  'massacres  and 
the  minorities,'  and  a  hundred  others  are  dished  to 
the  American  public  along  "vnth  the  actual  news. 
These  slogans  are  either  all  lies  or  half  lies. 

"At  the  bottom  of  this  propaganda  are  two  main 
causes,  viz.,  the  difference  in  religion  and  customs 
between  Turkey  and  the  Clu-istian  nations,  and  the 
pohcy  of  exploitation  and  colonization  wliich 
those  European  nations  pursue  toward  Turk(>y, 
and  which  meets  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
Turks. 

"We  are  sure  these  treaty  conditions  will  not 
bring  peace.  The  return  of  SmjTna,  which  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  Turks,  is  only  an  indi- 
cation of  the  retraction  of  the  European  WTong  pol- 
icy; on  the  other  hand  the  retention  of  Gallipoli, 
Kirkilis,  and  Adrianople  by  the  Greeks  will  anything 
but  hasten  peace  to  the  Near  East. 

"If  Europe  does  not  completely  rescind  its  policy 
of  exploitation  and  colonization  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  peace  will  never  reign  in  Turkey." 


Among  the  Greek  language  press  of  the  United 
States  we  find  the  Chicago  Greek  Star  predicting 
that  the  Greek  Government  Avill  be  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  Allied  proposal,  and  that  "an  answer 
will  come  from  the  frontier  of  SrajTna  just  as 
vigorous  as  the  answer  given  by  the  Spartans 
when  they  were  fighting  on  the  battle-fields  of  Thermopylse,"  for, 

"Sm^-ma  is  the  Acropolis  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was  built 
by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus,  generals  of  Ale.xander  the  Great. 
Smyrna  was  given  by  the  united  support  of  the  Allies  to  Greece  in 
accordance  Avith  the  Sevres  Treaty,  A\'ith  full  authority  to  go \-orn 
the  city  and  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mustapha  Kemal. 
If  the  Allies  permit  Turkish  sovereignty  in  Sm\-ma  then  the 
Treaty  of  S&\Tes  is  nothing  but  a  scrap  of  paper  and  this  new 
treaty,  if  \i  goes  into  effect,  may  be  treated  likewse.  Greece 
went  through  a  revolution  during  the  Avar  in  order  to  cast  her 
lot  with  the  Allies,  and  if  the  Allies  insist  in  depriA^ng  Greece 
of  liberated  territories  there  is  but  one  ansAver,  that  European 
diplomacy  has  not  more  value  than  the  German  mark." 

In  the  National  Herald,  a  Greek  liberal  daily  of  Xew  York, 
Ave  are  told  that  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  "limited  Turkey  to  her 
natural  boundaries  and  demilitarized  her."  In  other  words  it 
"rendered  Turkey  incapable  of  massacre  and  kept  her  away 
from  countries  and  positions  in  Avhich  international  fears  and 
disputes  are  centered."     As   for    Greece,  this    treatv  eave    her 

ft  *" 

countries    that    are    hers    by   history,    tradition,    and    right." 
XoAv,  AAe  are  informed: 


"Greece  is  literally  butchered  by  the  diplomats  of  Euro]>e. 
Tliey  attempt  to  take  from  us  and  give  to  Turkey  a  great  section 
of  Thrace,  of  Avliieh  A\^e  took  military  possession  after  the  Neuilly 
and  Sevres  treaties  were  concluded,  and  Avhich  Av^e  annexed  by 
laAV,  that  is  to  say,  by  act  of  our  internal  laAv,  Avhich  act  Avas 
recognized  internationalh-.  Tlie  taking  from  us  of  a  part  of 
Thrace  is  mutilation  of  the  Greek  state  and  Aaolation  of  its 
soA'ereign  rights." 

A  pro-Constantine  Greek  daily,  Atlantis  (NeAV  York),  declares 
that  from  the  time  of  its  inception  at  San  Remo,  the  Scatcs 
Treatj'^  was  "so  objectionable  to  the  French  and  the  Italians 
that  the  then  Italian  Premier,  Mr.  Orlando,  declared  out- 
right it  was    an   instrument    of    Avar    ratlicr   than   a  treat  a-  of 


"LET  ME  IX  THERE  AGAIN.  OR  I— I" 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


peace,  while  the  other  Allies,  Avho  shared  his  opinion,  failed 
to  ratify  it  in  the  last  three  years."  Therefore  this  newspaper 
concludes: 

"The  Sevres  Treaty  was  not  Avritten  in  order  to  be  enforced, 
but  simply  to  meet  temporarily  a  situation,  Avhich  the  Allies 
Avore  facing  at  that  time.  When  the  Allies  Avere  signing  the 
treaty  that  none  of  thom  has  ratified,  they  held  to  the  belief 
that  the  Greek  Army  Avould  be  beaten  should  it  attempt 
to  enforce  the  prox-isions  of  that  document  against  the  recalci- 
trant Nationalist  Turks.  There  Avas  no  other  Avay  for  justifying 
a  modification  of  that  treaty,  and  there  could  be  no  other. 
Greek  defeat  was  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  Allies  built 
their  pro-Turldsh  policy.  And  when  Greece  won,  and  became 
the  master  of  the  situation  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  Greek 
troops  occupied  and  held,  as  they  still  hold  all  the  key  positions 
of  the  Anatolian  raihvay,  then  the  Allies  ,had  no  other  way  out 
of  their  difficulty,  but  the  one  they  chose  at  their  latest  meeting. 
.  .  .  Such  a  decision  howeA'er  is  not  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  populations  whose  most  Antal  interests  are 
affected  by  the  diplomats  of  Paris;  and  from  the  moment  the 
Greeks  haA-e  decided  not  to  submit  to  the  fate  of  the  hai)less 
Armenians,  eA'orything  may  yet  be  saved." 
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A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  WITH  MEXICO 

RIOCOGXITIOX  OF  ZMKXirO  by  the  T^nitod  Slatos 
has  boeu  brought  much  nearer,  Anieriean  editors  gener- 
-  ally  agree,  by  the  personal  correspondence  Avhieh  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  President  Obregon  ha\e  kept  up  for  the  past 
year.  ^Mexico's  recently  announced  decision  to  resume  ])aynien1 
of  interest  on  her  foreign  debt,  regardless  of  whether  she  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  her  exprest  willingness 
'to  pay  the  claims  of  foreign  residents  for  damages  suffered  during 
the  revolution,  also  indicate  that  "skies  are  clearing  to  the  South- 
Mard."  as  one  editor  ])uts  it.     Moreover,  conversalions  between 


HE  S   BEEN    HOLDING    HIS   I'OSE  A  MUiHT  V  LONG  TIM  E. 
— McCarthy  in  tho  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


the  American  Charge  dAffaires  at  Mexico  City  and  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  are  said  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  to  be  proceeding  steadily,  and  the  ^Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  recently  issued  a  decree  relieving  American  property- 
owners  from  payment  of  tax  deliuquencj'  penalties. 

The  one  point  of  difference  between  the  two  Executives, 
it  is  said,  is  the  desire  of  President  Harding  to  make  the 
formal  recognition  of  Me.xico  coincident  with  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  pledging  protection  for  American  rights  and 
properties  in  ^Me.xico,  whereas  President  Obregon  would  like 
the  recognition  to  precede  the  treaty.  If  President  Harding 
can  find  a  "way  out  of  the  dilemma,  "he  will  render  a  ser\- 
ice  to  this  country  and  to  Alexico  the  value  of  which  it  Avould 
not  be  easy  to  exaggerate,"  thinks  the  Dallas  N'ews.  "Obregon 
has  been  resting  as  easily  as  possible  between  the  devil  and  t  he 
deep  blue  sea,"  notes  the  Baltimore  American.  "If  he  signs 
a  treaty  in  advance  of  recognition  he  chances  his  own  overtlu'ow. 
and  if  he  does  not  sign  he  prevents  Araei-ican  recognition — unless 
Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Hughessee  the  matterinanew  light."  As  we 
are  told  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  position  of  the  United  States  has  long  been  that  Mexico 
must  make  the  next  move  toward  recognition.  Certain  very 
definite  proposals  were  addrest  to  the  Obregon  Government 
at  the  outset  of  the  Harding  Administration,  and  the  American 
State  Department  has  not  altered  these  demands.  The  assur- 
ance has  been  officially  convej'ed  to  President  Obregon,  however, 


that  this  Government  would  welcome  the  granting  by   Me.xico 
City  of  the  guaranties  desired  by  the  United  States." 

"Whatever  ordeal  the  Obregon  Administration  had  to  undergo, 
he  luis  emerged  from  it.  and  this  has  created  a  renewed  impression 
of  stal)ility,"  declares  the  Buffalo  Times,  "it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  Mr.  Obregon's  position,"  thinks  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (Boston);  "he  has  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  win  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  in  which  there  are 
many  members  not  in  sympathy,  with  his  ]x)licies."  For  this 
reason,  believes  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "the  United  States 
ought  to  be  the  quickest  to  act  liberally,  because  Obregon  really 
deserves  encouragement  in  the  difficult  position  he  holds." 

Article  XXVI 1  of  the  Mexican  Constitution,  which,  by  re- 
ser\ing  to  the  State  all  subsoil  juinerals.  threatened  the  rights 
of  American  owners  of  oil-wells,  has  influ(»nced  the  American 
attitude  toward  Mexico  as  much  as  anything,  it  is  said.  The 
INIexican  Supreme  Court  already-  had  rendered  one  decision  favora- 
ble to  Americans  in  this  matter,  but  we  are  told  that  five  decisions 
are  necessary  to  establish  a  precedent.  President  Obi-egon,  we  are 
i  nf ormed  by  the  X^ew'  York  Globe,  also  lias  made  an  effort  to  get  from 
the  Mexican  Congress  authority  to  abrogate  Article  XXVII,  and 
in  the  meantime  taxes  on  oil  have  been  greatly  decreased  and 
attempts  to  confiscate  property  halted.  Another  good  augury,  as 
interpreted  by  the  New-  York  Tribune,  is  that  anewMexican  Con- 
gress will  be  elected  in  June,  and  this  is  expected  to  be  favorable 
to  Obregon.     At  present,  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia /ngi/i/rr.- 

"It  must  be  understood  that  Obregon  is  not  entirely  his  own 
master.  He  has  Congi'ess  to  consider  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
people,  who  are  very  sensitive  on  any  point  which,  as  they  feel, 
invob.es  the  national  honor,  and  by  whom  anything  looking 
like  an  unpatriotic  surrender  to  the  superior  strength  of  the 
I'nited  States  would  be  extremely  ill  received. 

"Such  is  the  easily  credible  explanation  of  Obregon's  un- 
willingness to  comply  with  the  State  Department's  terms,  and 
the  question  which  awaits  an  answer  now  is  whether  a  way  can 
be  found  of  j)ropitiating  Mexican  punctiliousness  without  en- 
dangering those  substantial  and  important  interests  which  it 
is  the  dut>-  of  the  Washington  Administration  to  protect." 

But  it  appears  that  there  are  several  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
before  the  Obregon  Administration  is  recognized.  According 
to  the  N^w  York  Globe,  "it  is  unlikely  that  the  United  States 
will  recognize  Mexico  in  the  near  future."     Continues  this  paper: 

"Technically  we  stand  on  the  demand  that  the  property  rights 
of  American  citizens  in  Mexico  must  be  specifically  protected 
in  a  piehminary  treaty.  Obregon  I'eplies  that  he  has  no  legal 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  sign  such  a  document. 

"Surface  indications  are  that  the  Obregon  Government  has 
made  its  peace  with  the  American  oil  interests,  but  has  still  to 
do  so  with  American  bankers,  who  deplore  the  policy  of  the 
Obregon  Government  toward  the  national  debt,  which  amounts 
to   something    over   .$2.")0,000.000.' 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is  not  in  favor  of  recogni- 
tion of  Mexico  because  "the  present  Constitution  permits  the 
confiscation  of  valid,  preexisting  property  rights,"  and  thus 
"disregards  international  law\"     This  paper  tells  us  that — 

"The  value  of  American  interests  in  Mexico  has  been  variously 
estimated.  Under  the  Diaz  regime  at  least  $150,000,000  of 
American  money  went  into  Mexican  railroads  under  concessions 
made  according  to  law.  The  gi-eat  oil  business  of  Mexico  owes 
its  existence  primarily  to  American  enterprise.  Of  the  $300,000,- 
000  invested  in  the  oil-fields,  $200,000,000  is  American,  and  some 
$200,000,000  of  American  money  has  gone  into  mining  in  Me.xico. 
At  least  .$oO,0(X),000  of  American  money  have  been  invested  in 
land  in  Mexico,  and  as  much  more  in  industrial  enterprises, 
puV)lic  ser\'ice  corporations  and  banks.  Mexican  laws  prohibit 
foreigners  from  owTiing  real  estate  anywhere  unless  thej'  agree 
never  to  appeal  to  their  home  governments  in  case  of  trouble. 

"Thus,  the  most  superficial  survej'  or  the  whole  depressing 
situation  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  refusing  to  grant  recogni- 
tion to  any  Mexican  Administration  until  a-«Titten  agreement 
has  been  signed  pro%-iding,  not  in  general  language,  but  specifi- 
cally and  in  detail,  for  the  full  protection  of  American  Uves, 
liberties  and  properties." 
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TO  PUT  OUR  NAVY  INTO  THIRD  PLACE 

ALOUD  AND  AOIOST  UXAXI:M0LS  PROTEST  is 
rising  from  the  ncAvspapers  against  reducing  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  Navy  to  a  figure  loAver  than 
the  iiO.OOO  named  by  Pi-esident  Harding.  The  House  Naval 
Affaii-s  Coniniittee  is  "willing  to  compromise  at  8f).00(),  while 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  Avoiild  reduce  the 
personnel  to  6.3,000  and  commission  only  135  of  the  541  members 
of  the  June  graduating  class  at  Annapolis.  Representative 
Kelly  of  ^lichigan.  chairman  of  the  House  Sul)committee,  de- 
clares that  the  committee's  estimate  provides  for  manning  18 
battle-shi])s  and  all  the  auxiliary  craft  neeessarj'  to  make  up  a 
fleet.  He  says  the  figures  which  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
committee's  calculations  were  obtained  from  naval  authorities. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denb.\-,  however,  maintains  that  even 
the  "Treaty"  Na\'y  requii-es  96,0U0  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
"The  Navj'  already  is  undennamied,"  reports  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "and  any  curtailment 
of  its  enlisted  strength  would  necessitate  putting  many  ships 
out  of  commission,  thus  destroying  the  etfort  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  to  establish  a  fixt  relation  of  the  fleets  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan."  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  we  are  told,  intend  to  keep  in  commission  all  the 
ships  left  to  them  under  the  Washington  na\al  treaty,  Avhereas 
the  United  States,  if  its  naAal  personnel  Avere  cut  to  ()5,000, 
"would  not  only  go  to  third  place  in  active  naval  strength, 
but  probably  Avould  sink  to  the  position  of  a  second-class  naval 
Power." 

"It  is  ba<l  policy  to  set  up  an  international  cajjital  ship  ratio 
aiul  an  international  standard  of  strength,  and  then  to  deliber- 
ately live  far  beneath  the  standard,"  avers  the  New  York  Tribune. 
"The  ostensible  motive  is  economy — a  very  desirable  thing  at 
this  time — but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  false  e<'onomy,  and  this 
is  an  i'luslralion  of  i1,"  assorts  llio  Pliilad<'l])hi;i  / m/nin  r. 


MK.   FIXIT. 
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"National  safety,"  contends  the  Oslikosh  Xorlhucslern  and 
a  dozen  other  ])apers,  "requires  that  the  country  shall  be  pre- 
pared against  any  emergency,  evt'n  if  the  threat  of  war  shall  l)e 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  effective  Na\  y  still  is  required,  the 
same  as  before  the  Washington  agreement,  and  it  is  just  as  im- 
p<jrtant  as  over  that  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  shall  be  kept  at 
a  standard  of  real  eflicieucy."     "Moreover,"   points  out  the 


Detroit  Free  Press,  "Great  Britain,  Japan.  France  and  Italy 
have  a  right  to  e.xpect  us  to  keep  in  fit  condition,  prepareil  to  do 
our  ftill  part  toward  making  the  new  peace  program  'go  over.' 
For  as  soon  as  the  Arms  Conference  treaties  go  into  effect,  the 
American  fleet  becomes  one  of  the  major  factors  in  maintaining 
world  equilibrium."     As  "Quarterdeck,"  a  former  Rear  Admiral, 


CUTTING  DOAV.N   THE  BIG   STICK. 

— Morris  for  the  GoorRO  Matthew  Adams  SerA-ice. 


Avrites  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Navj'  Department  asks  for 
only  enough  men  to  inaii  the  ships  left  us  by  the  Washington 
Conference: 

"The  policy  of  the  Navy  l)(»parlMient  at  this  time  is  ])erfectly 
reasonable.  It  rec-ognizes  the  need  of  economy.  It  <i.sks  for 
sutficient  men  to  man  the  ships  left  to  the  United  Sta.tes  by  the 
Conference — no  more.  The  Department  has  ])romised  to  place 
out  of  commission  all  .ships  except  those  that  belong  to  the  light- 
ing line.  In  fact,  many  destroyers,  submarines  and  other 
lighting  craft  will  be  placed  in  reserve,  with  crews  so  small  thai 
they  can  with  difficulty  be  .saved   from  serious  deterioration. 

"Aside  from  tlu^  baitle-sliips  and  destroyers,  an  increasing 
number  of  men  and  officers  will  l)e  absolutely  necessaiy  for  sub- 
marin<'s  and  air  forces.  Even  the  layman  knows  that  a  sub- 
marini^  with  tmtrained  men  is  a  death-traj).  E\'ery  mail  on 
board  must  be  skilled.  Constant  training  is  imperative.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  air  forces.  Training  and  experience  are 
vital." 

"Our  Navy  should  be  kept  close  to  the  limit  defined  by  ilic 
Treaty,  unless  Great  Britain  and  Japan  ])ermit  their  naAies  to 
fall  lielow  the  standard,"  believes  the  Oakland  Tribune.  And 
this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  according  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"  For  Japan  has  decide<l  that  the  personnel  of  her  Xa\  y  shall  be 
S,,")88  officers  and  08, 252  men,  a  total  of  70,840,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  in  commissi(jn  the  ten  capital  ships,  including 
the  powerful  .Uutsu  and  NiKjato;  to  man  other  shii)s  of  her 
homogeneous  Navy  and  to  pro^-ido  i)ersonnel  for  shore  duty  ami 
an  ambitious  aviation  program. 

"As  to  Cireat  Britain,  it  has  never  been  her  intention  to  take 
second  place  as  a  naval  Power,  whatever  (H-onomies  may  b( 
practised.  Our  naval  attache  at  London  rejjorts  that  the  actixc 
personnel  of  the  British  Navy  afloat  on  March  .31,  1923,  Avill 
consist  of  98,500  officers  and  men,  exclusive  of  reserves  and  not 
counting  the  colonial  sea  forces  and  the  11,9()9  officers  and  inen 
of  the  aviation  service.  The  aviation  service  will  be  of  the  best, 
for  its  vidue  as  a  fighting  arm  is  better  understood  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  this  countrj\" 

According  to  As.sist ant-Secretary  Roosevelt,  our  Navy  has 
appro.ximately  100,000  men.     Of  this  number,  sajs   the   Army 


IS 
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auil  .\<ir;i  J  )urnal  (Xew  York)  ."i.oOO  aiv  officers,  ''whereas 
7.1MK)  are  needed."  And.  eontiunes  this  Service  pnblication. 
"whatever  action  Congress  may  take  re.^pectini!:  the  Reguhir 
personnel,  an  indispensable  nieasnre  of  the  most  ordinarx 
preparedness  will  he  to  i)ro\  id(>  also  a  most  liberal  Jieserx c. 
for  we  haAe  no  great  fishing  popidation  or  large  active  merchant 
marine  to  draw  upon,  as  is  the  case  with  both  iireat  Britain  and 


STRANGE  HOW  THE  (i()l>l)EN   EGti.S  AKK   CiROWlNC 

SMALLER. 

— Hardiiiif  in  tlic  Uroolilyn  Ea<iU\ 


Japan."  Japan,  we  are  told  by  this  authoritative  weekly,  lias 
1.793  first-class  reserve  officers,  Great  Britain  7.553,  and  the 
X'nited  States  450;  Japan  has  no  reserve  officers  of  any  other 
class,  while  Great  Britain  has  2,7(59,  and  the  United  States 
7..V>0.  Of  unlisted  reserves,  Japan  has  32,000,  Great  IJritain 
40.000.  and  the  United  States  10,000. 

"President  Harding  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  desire  for 
economy."  notes  a  Washington  correspondent,  "but  he  is  careful 
to  guard  himself  from  what  is  called  'an  acute  attack  of  retrench- 
ment fever'  from  which  Cougi-ess  is  suffering."  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record — 

"Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  fix  the  Army  and 
Xavy  at  any  figures  it  likes,  and  perhaps  it  might  abolish  th(>ni. 
But  its  duties  to  the  country  require  it  to  be  infiuenced  largely 
by  the  opinions  of  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  and  the 
officers  with  Avhoin  they  are  in  constant  communication.  They 
are  in  a  much  better  position  than  any  members  of  Congress  to 
know  what  the  public  safety  demands,  and  Congress  is  betraying 
its  trust  if  it  flouts  their  opinions." 

The  Boston  Post,  however,  takes  exception  to  these  oi)iiiions. 
Says  this  paper: 

"The  war  is  ovev;  we  are  not  menaced,  e\en  remotely,  by 
another.  This  country  has  just  agreed  upon  a  drastic  cut  in 
warship-building  and  upon  the  scrapping  of  \essels  already  ex- 
isting. ^Miy  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible  shall  we  continue 
to  mauitam  a  great  naAal  personnel,  much  of  which,  in  a  little 
while,  will  have  nothing  to  do?  ^Vhat  are  we  reducing  armament 
for.  if  not  to  reduce  the  human  force  that  has  ojierated  this  arma- 
ment? 

"Cutting  the  number  of  men  in  the  Xavy  is  gouig  to  hurt — 
somebody:  that  is  but  uatural.  And  there  is  sure  to  be  an  out- 
cry from  those  who  feel  the  pinch.  But  the  common  good  is  for 
the  greatest  number,  and  the  people  are  the  latter." 


mVY    ENOUGH    INCOME   FRO\[   THE 
INCOME   TAX 

PHARISAICAL  SKLF-CONGRATULATIOXS  that  we 
are  not  as  those  poor  European  nations  who  cant  balance 
their  budgets,  and  who  have  to  keep  borrowing  money  to 
paA-  their  expenses,  are  interrupted  by  the  amiouiicemeiil  from 
Washington  that  the  income  and  profits  tax  collections  for  this 
year  will  run  .*2(X).000,0(K)  below  the  estimate.  This  nieaiis. 
according  to  the  Xew  York  World,  that  the  Government,  wiijcli 
had  before  been  at  a  loss  to  meet  appropriation.s  on  the  basis  of 
the  budget  re\enue  estimates,  "now  faces  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing heavily  to  balance  its  budget."  Treasury  officia's  have 
been  expecting  a  drop  in  total  receipts  this  year  from  a  total  of 
$3.'200.000.00()  in  1921  and  .?4.000.0()0.0(K)  in  1920  to  «1. 740,000.- 
000  for  the  current  calendar  year.  Xow  they  find,  on  the  basis 
of  the  payments  on  March  15,  that  the  total  income  and  profits 
taxes  are  not  likely  to  come  within  >;2()0,000,000  of  the  figure. 
Half  of  this  deficit  comes  out  of  the  expected  revenue  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  If  that  income  taxis,  as  a 
X>w  York  c>xpert  accountant  s])e{'iali/.ing  in  taxation  describes 
it.  "the  baronu'ter  of  our  economic  life,  the  gage  of  power  to 
])ay."  then  "Congress,  our  tax-le-vying  body,  should  take  warn- 
ing." The  Administration  has  cut  expenditures  and  reduced 
taxation  in  accordance  with  its  pledges,  but,  declares  the  Ke- 
publicaii  Rochester  Democrat  and  ('hro)iicle,  "it  can  not  escape 
the  problem  of  decrea.sing  revenues."  Editors  polilica!l.v  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Administration  can  not  refrain  from  smiling 
at  its  present  financial  plight.  The  Xewark  News  (Ind.),  foi- 
instance,  wonch-rs  whether  we  are  now  to  be  told  again  that  the 
"best  minds"  will  find  a  "painless  way"  to  meet  a  Treasury 
deficit  amounting  to  one  or  two  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
Treasury's  plans  for  debt  reduction  "'must  give  waj'  to  action  in 
debt  e.xpan.'^ion."  the  Xew  York  World  f^Dem.)  remarks,  while 
"a  leaderless  Hei)ul)licaii  Congress  moves  now  ])lacidly  and  now 
riotously  along,  legislating  new  expenditures  as  if  the  Treasury 
were  bursting  with  siu'plus  revenues." 

Treasury  officials  in  Washington  attribute  the  shortage  in 
March  tax  collections,  according  to  a  X^ew  York  Tribune 
dispatch,  entirely  to  the  business  depression  during  1921.  Such 
a  financial  authority  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  agrees  that  "the 
falling  off  represents  bu-siness  and  industrial  depression  which 
was  maintained  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1921. 
Incomes  of  many  persons  were  greatly  reduced  and  in  some  cases 
wi])ed  out  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  money  to  sup- 
port homes  and  households."  Tho  it  seems  to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  that  "the  unemployment  and  the  depression  are  effects,  not 
causes,"  for  which  the  existing  rexenue  law  is  largely  responsible, 
as  it  has  been  "keeping  capital  out  of  reproductiAe  enterprises." 
And  there  is  a  psychological  factor  which  the  New  York 
Evening  World  thinks  may  in  the  long  run  proAe  to  be  more 
important  in  reducing  tax  receipts  than  the  business  depression: 

"In  war  years  the  usual  attitude  of  the  income  taxpayer  was 
liberality.  ATauA-  scorned  to  take  all  the  exemptions  the  law 
allowed. 

"This  is  all  changed.  Taxpayers  reaUze  the  income  tax  is 
here  to  stay.  They  are  educating  themselves.  Many  are  keep- 
ing exact  records  of  outla\-  they  are  jiermitted  to  deduct.  Others 
estimate — some   liberally . 

"Luxury,  amusement  and  transportation  ta.xes  are  worth 
consideration.  Business  expenses.  State  and  local  taxes,  con- 
tributions, union  dues.  etc..  are  all  listed. 

"This  is  not  tax-dodging.     It  is  merely  being  fair  to  oneself. 

"  But  it  helps  to  cut  the  income-tax  receipts." 

The    shrinkage    of    income-tax     returns    simply    means,    asj 
the   Xew   York    ComnicrcinJ    sums  it    all    up.    "that   Congress^ 
will  have  to  find  new  sources  of  revenue  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  resort  to  borrowing  to  make  up  deficits  until 
this  new  money  is  forthcoming." 
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WRANGLING  OVER  \\  RANGELL  ISLAND 

THERE  IS  EVERY  INDICATION  that  the  Anurieau 
Government  does  not  propose  to  remain  silent  in  the 
face  of  the  claim  achanced  bj-  Vilhjahnur  Stefansson, 
Arctic  explorer,  that  his  recent  expedition  has  established  British 
sovereignty  over  Wrangell  Island,  -wTites  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times.  ''The 
status  of  the  island  is  now  under  considera- 
tion bj-  the  State  Department,  and  there  are 
many  scientists  who  assert  that  the  United 
States  should  assert  its  prior  claim,  by  right 
of  discovery,  to  this  Arctic  island,"  continues 
this  correspondent.  The  first  body  of  ex- 
plorers to  make  a  landing  on  Wrangell  Is- 
land were  Americans,  it  is  pointed  out,  and 
they  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  Government. 
But,  the  New  York  Erening  Post  reminds  us, 
"islands,  as  Carlyle  said  of  tools,  belong  to 
those  "VYho  can  use  them.  Under  international 
law  the  mere  hoisting  of  a  flag,  without 
continuing  occupation,  avails  nothing."  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  another 
Washington  di.spatch  tells  us,  "has  held  that 
discover^'  alone  is  not  enough  to  give  domin- 
ion and  jurisdiction  unless  followed  by  pos- 
ses.sion."  This  is  said  to  be  Stefansson's 
contention,  and  his  desire  is  that  the  island 
be  eventually  transferred  to  Canada  as  part 
of  the  dominion.  "In  after  j-ears,"  thinks 
the  Cleveland  FUiin  Dealer,  "England  will  be 
grateful  for  Stefansson's  altruistic  fore- 
thought." 

But  "is  the  game  Avorth  the  candle?" 
asks  the  New  York  Timrs,  editorially. 
"Wrangell  is  a  de.solate  land.  Of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  any  nation?"  Burt  ^I.  Mc- 
(  onnell,  one  of  the  members  of  Stefansson's 
last  expedition,  who  came  ashore  with  the  leader  and  later  landcnl 
on  Wrangell  Island  as  a  participant  in  the  rescue  of  the  Karhik 
survivors,  replies  in  a  New  York  interview  that  "the  game 
'  I  rtainly  is  worth  the  candle."  "Wrangell  Island  is  a  desolate 
land,"  he  admits,  "but  so  was  Spitzbergen  until  they  discovered 
coal  and  iron  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  just  as  it  is 
found  near  Pittslmrgh.  Then  almost  every  nati(Mi  wanted  that 
desolate  land.'  No  one  knows  what  may  be  found  on  Wrangell 
Inland,  but  even  if  notliing  in  the  line  of  \'aluab!e  minerals  is 
found,  it  will  still  be  an  important  base  for  freight  and  pas- 
>'  iiger-carrying  dirigibles  and  seaplanes  flying  directly  over  the 


Copyi  iv'titi-d  b>    Uniierwou.l  &  lIii.lt-rvvmKl. 

VILHJALMUR   STEFANSSON. 

Arctic  explorer,  wiio  d<>rlares  he  seizitl 

WranfTfll  Island  for  (iroat  Britain  to 

circiiinvenl  the  Japani'se. 


North  Pole  from  London  to  China  and  Japan.  That  was  Stefans- 
son's real  reason  for  taking  possession;  he  was  looking  ahead 
ten  years.  He  sees  that  the  distance  from  London  to  Shanghai 
is  one-third  shorter  than  by  any  other  route,  altho  the  North 
Pole  route  Avould  not  be  feasible  in  winter.  In  summer,  howe^.er, 
there  are  24  hours  of  daylight  in  the  Arctic,  the  weather  is  pleasant, 
and  open  patches  of  water  can  be  found  in  ease  of  a  forced  landing. " ' 

But,  maintains  the  Brookljn  Eagle,  "the 
British  Foreign  Office  does  not  seem  to  be 
interested."  A  recent  prediction  of  the 
British  Air  ^Minister,  to  the  effect  that 
airplanes  and  dirigibles  will  drive  battle- 
ships off  the  sea  within  the  next  ten  years, 
however,  indicates  to  several  American 
aeronautical  authorities  that  England  is 
more  interested  in  Wrangell  Island  than  she 
is  willing  to  admit.  ^Miile  the  United  States 
may  be  as  keenly  interested  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  country 
has  the  choice  of  many  excellent  air-bases 
along  the  Aleutian  Peninsula  of  Alaska. 

Wrangell  Island,  we  ai'e  told,  is  about  the 
.-ize  of  Jamaica,  and  lies  about  100  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Northeastern  Siberia.  Stefans- 
son, who  organized  the  expedition  which 
seized  the  island,  financed  it  with  his  own 
funds  earned  by  Amting  and  lecturing,  and 
sent  it  out  under  secret  orders,  admits  tliut 
this  was  done  to  forestall  Japan.  In  a 
New  York  Times  interA'iew  he  says: 

•Wrangell  Island  was  discovered  in  1849 
by  a  British  na\al  expedition  under  Captain 
Kellett,  who  sailed  close  in  but  did  not  go 
ashore.  For  a  long  time  it  was  described 
in  maps  as  Kellett's  Laud  and  was  suppo.sed 
to   be  a  continent. 

"In  1881  several  American  naval  ships 
were  searching  for  the  lost  exjiedition  of 
( 'ajjtain  de  Lc^ng,  when  two  of  the  ships  landed 
men.  The  first  was  the  Corwin,  and  the  sec- 
ond the  Riigers.  Their  explorations  Av^iuld  give  to  America  the 
c'aini  to  Wrangell  Island  if  they  had  decided  to  follow  it  up. 
But  this  claim  lapsed  in  1S8G.  The  situation  subsequent  to  1886 
was  that  lioth  America  and  Great  Britain  had  shadowy  claims. 
"I'^roiii  that  time  nobody  landed  on  Wrangell  Island  so  far  as  I 
kn(jw.  It  was  frequently  sighted  by  American  whaling  ships, 
but  tliey  never  took  occasion  to  land.  The  only  Russian  who 
ever  looked  for  that  island  Avas  Wrangell,  and  he  did  not  find  it. 
"There  are  no  treaties,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
that  ha\e  any  bearing  on  the  ownership  of  Wrangell  Island. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by 
Avhich  Alaska  Avas  ceded  to  the  L'nited  States  the  right  of  Russia 
to  any  territory  to  the  AVest  of  the  boundary  of  Alaska  Avas 
recognized,  but  there  is  no  such  paragraph  in  that  document." 


WRANGELL  (l 


WRANGELL    ISLAND   AVILL   BECOME   AX   IMPOHTANT   AIR-BASE    IX   TEX    YEARS," 

Stefans.son  believes,  by  which   time  freight-   and  passenger-carrying   seaplanes  and   dirigibles,   flying  from   London  to   China   and   Japan,   are 

expected  to  use  tlie  shorter  route  ov<'r  the  Xorth  Pole. 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  reckless  are  not  -wTcckless:  the  ASTeckless  are  not  reckless. 
—Walla   Walla  Bulletin. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  can  never  know  Darwin's  opinion 
of  Bryanism. — New  York  Trihuue. 

Hint  to  statt-smen:  The  hateliet  will  not  remain  buried,  how- 
ever, under  a  double  cross. — Hartford  Tinns. 

Thk  idea  of  the  subsidy  is  to  pay  our  ships  for  bringing  to  this 
country  what  our  tariff  won't  let  in. — Dallas  Xews. 

GxjESS  the  ne.xt  men  to  break  into  the  millionaire  class  Avill  bt' 

those  manufacturing  radio  sc  ts. — Des  Moines  Register. 

• 

If  Mr.  Bryan  is  really  desirous  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  perhaps 
!Mr.  Xewberry  would  take  a  profit  on  his. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Ik  Lazarus  can  still  see  over  into  the  other  place,  doubtless  he 
could  tell  us  where  the  Oennan  mark  has  gone. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  world  is  going  to  dry  up,  William  Jennings  Bryan  pro- 
claims. If  only  he'd  show  his  faith  by  his  works! — Meio  York 
Tribune. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  members  of  the  agricultural  bloc  will  not 
leave  Wa.shington  to  get  thrir  plowing  doiu\~Bo.-iton  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

Jack  Spratt  could  eat  no  fat;  his  wife  could  eat  no  lean. 
You  see,  they  spent  their  money  for  the  jitney's  gasoline. — 
Fresno  Republican. 

That  reformer  who  .says  all  scandal  shoidi,!  be  nuide  i)ublie 
probably  doesn't  know  the  present  price  of  print  paper. — New 
Y'ork  Evening   Telegram. 

The  tumult  and  the  .<;houting  dies,  the  captains  and  the  kings 
depart;  still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice,  a  taxpayer  with  a 
bleeding  heart. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Attohney-Genehal  Daugherty  says  he  will  act  in  the  coal 
strike,  "when  the  public  is  pinched.''  What's  the  matter  with 
pinching  some  of  those  other  fellows? — Philadelphia  Record. 

Margot  likes  American  men  better  than  American  women. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  Avonien  do  not  control 
the    mediums    of    publicity. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


Too  many  patriots  claim  to 
be  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  the>'  are  merel\' 
holding  it  up. — Oklahoma  City 
Times. 

A  SCRAP  of  paper  caane  near 
to  AATCcking  ciA-ilization;  a 
flood  of  paper  may  yet  fini.sh 
the  joh.— The  Me'dford  Mail- 
Tribune. 

"All  the  world  needs  is  to 
cheer  up  and  get  on  its  toes." 
It  might  help  some,  however, 
to  get  on  its  knees  at  intervals. 
— McKeesport  Record. 

Ix  some  ways  the  world  is 
more  efficient,  biit  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  ancients 
carted  away  the  indemnity  at 
the    time. —  Coatesville   Record. 

There  is  one  good  thing 
about  war.  The  killers  ha^e 
the  decency  not  to  insult  public 
intelligence  by  making  a  plea 
of  insanity. — Harrisburg  Pa- 
triot-News. 

Lloyd  George  Avarns  young 
people  that  the  mountain  of 
fame  is  not  an  enviable  spot. 
That  explains  his  abnormal 
dislike  for  it.— A>it'  York  Eve- 
ning Post. 


GER^tA^■Y  TRYING  TO 


If  more  mothers  were  strappers  we'd  have  fewer  flappers. — 
Kirksville  E.vpress. 

"Eleaate  the  Pedestrian,"  headlines  The  Digest.  Speeders 
do. — Cincinnati  Post. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  that  makes  the  Avorld  go  round  is  the 
spirit  of  Avork. — Asheville  Times. 

BrsixEss  is  doubtless  sound,  as  the  experts  say,  but  the  sound 
is  a  little  mournful. — Richtnond  News-Leader. 

AFTER  statesmen  ha\e  tried  everything  else,  they  give  up  in 
despair  and  do  the  sensible  thing. — Bethlehem  Globe. 

The  soldier  bonus  Avill  be  a  life-saver  to  the  Government 
because  it  Avill  jnake  a  hole  in  the  mint. — Life  {New  York). 

The  change  in  the  soAiet  attitude  tOAAard  capital  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  Avishes  to  borroAV  some. — Philadelphia  Record. 

It  appears  that  Irish  Republicans  are  seeking  a  fight  to  a 
finish  rather  than  a  finish  to  a  fight. — Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 

Daxte  liA'ed  too  early.  Think  of  the  price  he  might  have 
receiAed  for  the  motion-picture  rights. — Warren  Chronicle. 

A  lost  Chicago  co-ed  AA'as  found  after  she  got  a  job  as  a  cook.  She 
hada  curioiLs  idea  of  the  Avay  to  aAoid  the  police. — NewYork  Tribune. 

Automobiles  wouldn't  be  dangerous  if  the  horse-poAver  of  the 
engine  AAas  proportioned  to  the  horse  sense  of  the  driA'^er. — 
Marion  Star. 

You  mustn't  believe  all  that  is  AATitten  about  the  wicked 
moAies.  So  many  Avriters  haAc  had  scenarios  rejected. — Rich- 
inond  News-Leader. 

It's  a  little  late,  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  nations  might 
liaA'e  saA-ed  money  by  giving  the  soldiers  a  bonus  not  to  fight. — 
Steutjcnrille  Herald-Star. 

The  Liteuakv  Digest's  article,  headed  "German  Air  ActiA- 
ities."  Avas  not  concerned,  as  A\e  suspected  at  fii-st,  with  repara- 
tions.— Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

A  POPULAR  song  Avriter  says  it  is  a  mj'stery  to  him  hoAv  he 
does  it.     But  A\e  can  not  accept  that  as  an  explanation.     Igno- 
rance of  the  laAv  is  no  excuse. 
— St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Up  thei'e  the  sheep  and  goats 
Avill  ])e  divided,  but  doAsn  her/ 
the  sheep  are  usually  the  goats. 
— Eugene  Daily  Guard. 

The  funny  part  of  it  is  that 
a  mere  sucker  can  locate  a 
swindler  Avhen  the  most  skilled 
detectiA-es  are  baffled. — Erie 
Times. 

Backboxe  AAon't  get  you 
anyAvhere,  hoAvcA-er,  if  the 
knob  at  the  top  of  it  is  made 
of  the  same  material. — Mus- 
kogee Phoenix. 

After  close  obserAation  aa'c 
conclude  that  the  minimum  on 
Avhich  a  family  of  five  can 
liA'e  is  the  sum  the  pro  Aider 
happens  to  earn. —  Mansfield 
News. 

If  our  Navy  is  to  be  used  to 
help  enforce  the  Volstead  Act 
against  smuggling,  we  needn't 
look  for  any  great  reduction  of 
naAal  ai'mament.  —  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

As  Ave  understand  it,  the 
principal  charge  against  Pro- 
hibition is  that  it  makes  it 
so  difficult  to  get  anything 
to  drink.— ZanesriWe  Times- 
Recorder. 
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LOOK  LIKE  A  TURNIP. 

— Morris  in  tlie  Omaha  Bee. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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SECRET  GERMAN  ARMAMENTS 


"C 


lAX  GEKAIAXS  EVER  l^E  TRUSTED  AGAIN.'' 
iratdy  ask  various  British  and  French  editors  as  the>- 
consider  (he  latest  discoveries  of  secret  armameuts  in 

Germany  made  !>>    tlie  International  Commission  of  Military 

Control.     Nothing-  shows  more  clearlj'  the  necessity  of  continued 

watchfidness      over      German 

preparation   for   the    reco\ei-y 

of  the   armed    stren<j(h  of  (he 

Reich,    they     .^ay.    and    it    is 

recalled    that    General    Liideii- 

don'f's    latest    book,     "  I'dUHI; 

villi  Krieqfuhrunq"  i.i  con- 
structed   on    three    articles   of 

faith:       "Heaven.    War,    and 

Policy,"     and     of     tiiese     the 

central     tenet     is    war.        The 

l^ciiin    correspondent     of    the 

London  Morning  Post  tells  us 

thai     in     the    general's    a  lew 

"heaven  is  indispensable,  be- 
cause war  is  a  divine  ordi- 
nance,    and     polic,\-,     because 

without   it   the  object   of  wai-, 

namely,  the  annihilation  of  the 

enemy,   can   not    l)e   achie\ed. 

But    war   is   the  grvni  end-iu- 

itself,    the    sovereign    curative 

and  inevitable  accompaniment 

of  human  life,  the  oidy  sig- 
nificant     task      of      nations." 

Theiv  follow  further  thoughts 

of   thf  genera!    uttered    in   hi< 

own  words; 


"We  [(b-rinaus]  must  learn 
to  understand  that  wv  li\e  in 
a  warlike  age,  and  that  conflict 
for  the  individual  as  for  the 
State  is  a  permanent  natural 
phenomeiu)n,    and    is   founded 

in  the  divine  ordinance  of  the  world.  The  great  -Moltke  .said. 
'Eternal  peace  is  a  dream,  and  not  even  a  beautiful  dream,  and 
war  a  link  in  the  divine  order  of  things. '  In  our  world  of  conflict 
let  us  plac<'  ourselves  on  this  ground,  and  tli'ii  we  must  hiiw 
done  once  for  all  with  the  talk  of  our  enemies,  sMid  of  our  own 
democrats  of  such  things  as  eternal  peacs  <Msarinament.  and 
reconciliation  of  mankitul.   .   .   . 

"Xo  one  knows  better  than  1  thai  il  is  imi)ossible  for  us  at 
the  present  time  to  wage  a  Avar  of  liberation.  The  fearful  doom 
of  Ver.sailles  h-aves  us  defenseless  against  the  a  iolence  of  our 
enemies.  The  perception  of  this  is  as  indispensal)le  to  the 
political  i-ducalion  of  the  German  peoj)le  as  the  recognition  that 
war  will  continue  to  be  the  last  and  onh'  decisive  instrument  of 
policy." 

General  LudendorfT  i)laces  the  blame  for  Germany's  defeat 
chiefly  on  her  Alini.sters  and  Parliamentai-ians,  we  are  told,  who 
before  and  during  the  war  are  charged  as  ha\ing  neglected 
ever\-  patriotic  duty,  and  by  sins  of  omission  and  coinmis.sion 
as  lia\ing  dug  the  pit  into  which  the  army  ultimately  fell.  This 
Jierlin  correspondent  cites  the  general  as  arguing  also  that  as 
the  warlike  virtues  of  the  G(>rman  army  ha\('  been  ])roved  on 
bloody  battle-fields,  the  German  people  need  no  other  qualities 
than  these  to  work  their  regeneration,  and  we  read: 

"Regenerate    Ciermany    needs    a    Govenimejit     thai     realK 


goNcrns  ol  i,s  own  will  and  stands  Jiigh  above  the  strife  of  parties, 
a  Government  that,  if  lU'ed  be,  will  recall  the  <'rraut  portion  of 
the  population  to  their  duty  by  forcible  means.  For  this  a  re- 
turn to  the  monarchical  system  is  nt>cessary.  Ther(>  nnisl 
again  be  a  Kai.ser  at  the  head  of  a  federation  of  German — 
l)resuinably   monarchical — stales,  and   the   breath  of  Prussian- 

isju  mtist  again  be  blown  in- 
to the  ;ulministrative  framc- 
woi'k.  With  all  this,  Germans 
;ife  to  learn  not  to  quarrel 
anaoug  themselves  for  the 
'•enefit  of  the  enemy,  to  re- 
pudiate ih(^  idea  of  growing 
us.  d  to  tlui  condition  of  slav- 
ery, and  'd(^Germanizing'  theji- 
l,.bo>-  in  the  service  of  the 
foreigner.  They  must  acquire  a 
sober  habit  of  thought  aiul  will 
in  internal  politics,  which  will 
read  upon  their  foreign  policy, 
and  should  the  enemy  drive 
them  to  it,  resort  to  war  for 
freedom  as  the  final  form  of 
foreign  policy.  Political  leaders 
of  the  people,  as  a'part  from 
military  chiefs,  are  to  be  trainc-d 
in  school  and  university  in 
1  he  doctrines  of  Clau.sewitz  and 
the  historic  intenicticm  of 
|)olicy  aiul  militai-y  opera- 
tions during  the  Great  War. 
Thus  ci\  ilian  leaders  will  be 
formed  who  will  adequately 
supi)or(  the  military  com- 
uuinders  in  time  of  war. 

"This  desirable  state'of  things, 
llie  general  recognizes,  is  not  to 
be  brought  about  without  hard 
work.  The  necessary  inspiration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Dutch 
Hymn  of  Tiumks,  which  the 
<  ierniiin  Army  long  ago  adopted 
as  its  own,  and  of  which  the 
penultimate  line  runs: 

"God  gi\-es  a  pious  peopU- 
lis  enemy  for  a  j)re,\-.'  " 


UNDKK   WHICH  HAT.' 

— The  Bystander  (r^ondon) 


(ieuei-al  Ludendoi'lf's  rhap.<odic  call  fc^r  a  new  militarist 
Germany  strikes  with  especial  .significance,  it  is  said,  now  that 
one  of  her  after-war  industries  is  found  to  be  secret  armaments, 
and  the  London  Times  remii>ds  us  of  discoveries  in  last  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  bOO  howitzers  of  large  caliber  Availed  up  in 
the  Rockstroh  Avorks  near  Dresden.  Strenuous  eiiorts  Avere 
made  by  the  oAvners,  by  the  AAorkm(Mi.  and  l>y  the  German 
officer  assisting  the  Commission,  to  ])revent  the  iuA'cstigators 
from  exploring  the  building,  and  Ave  read: 

'When  the  guns  Avere  actually  brought  to  light  and  further 
denials  of  their  existence  had  become  imi)ossible.  Dr.  Wirth 
e\l)laiTU(l  to  the  representati\e  of  a  French  newspaper  that 
tli(:.\  had  been  made  before  the  war  and  that  the  OAvners  of  the 
factory  had  conceal<>d  th(>m  to  saA'e  them  from  seizure  by  the 
(Jernuiii  (iovernment;  th(>y  A\'ere  keeping  them  to  break  them 
uj)  as  old  material.  The  head  of  that  (io\ernment  may  possibly- 
ha\"e  told  this  remarkable!  story  in  good  faith,  but  if  he  did,  this 
only  proA'es  that  he  Avas  kei)t  completely  in  the  dark  by  the 
militiiry  authorities,  who  are  nominally  his  subordinates,  aiul 
perhaj)s  by  other  members  of  his  GoAcrnment.  It  is  now  well 
established  that  these  guns  were  manufactured  after  the  Armi- 
stice under  the  personal  superAnsion  of  a  rei)resentative  of  the 
German  GoA-ernment,  Avho  was  present  iii  the  Avorks  during  the 
process.     The  discoveries  did  not  end  here.     The  breech-blocks 
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CiLN.-5   OF    lOo-.MM.  COLLECTED    AFTEli   EI\E   DAYS'   .SEAiiCli. 

Flame  projectors,  trench-mortars,  and  searchlights.  German  anti-tank  guns,  revolvers,  and  machine-guns. 

SOME  FINDS  OF  A  GERMAN  ARMS  (WCKE  AT  C.LETWITZ. 


aiul  tlie  coiupoiu-nt  i>a.rts  uf  o42  hoAvitzcrs  iTwanled  further 
inA-estigations.  Ritiirig  machines  are  forbidden  under  the 
Peace  Treaty,  but  i\ye  of  them  hiy  liidden  under  the  flooring 
of  these  same  works.  The  Treaty  alloAvs  (iermany  eighty-four 
of  these  howitzers  and  no  more;  in  this  single  factorA-  seven  times 
that  number  ha^e  been  discovered.  Most  interesting,  and  most 
significant  of  all,  the  Allies  have  found  in\'oices  endorsed  with 
instructions  from  the  German  Goveriuuent  to  the  effect  tliat  the 
guns  were  to  be  kept  in  the  works  instead  of  being  fonvarded  in 
ordinary  course  to  the  arsenal  at  Spandau." 

The  Rockstroh  haul,  The  Times  goes  on  to  say,  Avhetted  the 
appetite  of  the  Allies  for  information.  They  A-isited  Spandau. 
and  there  found  the  return  of  the  strength,  of  the  German  armj* 
at  the  Armistice,  for  which  they  had  Aainly  asked  during  two 
years.  The  German  authorities  had  met  all  then-  demands  for 
these  papers,  "which  areindi.-^peusable  as  evidence  of  theextent  to 
which  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  have  been  fulfilled  or  evaded," 
by  the  simple  assurance  that  they  had  been  "lost,"  but  we  are  told: 

"They  Avere  not  easy  things  to  lose,  for  when  the  officers  of 
the  Commission  came  across  them  they  filled  two  rooms  front 
Hoor  to  ceiling.  The  Spandau  military  authorities  undertook 
to  set  a  guard  OAer  them  until  the  Allied  officers  should  return 
next  day.  The  latter  seem  to  haA'e  trusted  the  honor  of  their 
German  colleagues  Avith  an  imjiUcit  faith  Avhich  the  experiences 
of  the  war  might  haA^e  impaired  in  the  most  confiding.  TS^ien 
they  came  back  in  the  morning  the  two  roomfids  of  documents 
had  been  remoAed,  by  order,  AAe  are  told,  of  other  and  superior 
authorities.  Thej'  are  'lost'  again,  but  the  Allies  uoaa-  knoAv  tliat 
they  are  under  the  control  of  these  superior  persons,  that  the 
storj'  told  rJ:)out  them  is  a  he,  and  that  the  German  GoA'ernment 
can  have  thorn  produced  if  they  so  desire.  It  is  for  the  Allies  to 
make  them  understand  that  the  papers  must  be  produced.  Dr. 
Wirth  and  anj'  of  his  ciA-ilian  colleagties  Avho  may  really  desire 
to  haA'e  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty  honestly  obserA'ed 
must  themsehes  see  that,  tinless  and  until  they  can  clear  them- 
sehes  of  complicity  in  these  flagrant  eAasions  of  Germanj^'s 
obligations,  and  can  assert  their  authoritj-  oAer  those  AA-ho  do 
eAade  them,  the  Allies  can  not  possibly  repose  the  smallest 
confidence  in  their  statements  or  their  promises  upon  any 
subject." 

The  Times  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Premier  Poincare 
has  giAen  out  a  list  of  the  arms  discoAeries  made  in  Upper  Silesia 
since  October.  Se\'en  finds  haAe  been  made  in  the  present  A-ear 
and  Ave  are  informed  that  they  include  a  store  of  600  shells  for 
Aery  heaAy  guns,  "found  in  a  barn,"  and  of  the  eqtupment  for  a 


Avhole   co?npany   of   infantry    "discoAered    in   a   coach   house." 
^MoreoA-er,  it  is  related  that — 

"The  park  of  a  country  house,  a  music-hall,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  were  among  the  places  of  concealment.  Considerable 
discoAcries  of  a  like  kind  lune  been  madc>  from  lime  to  time 
in  Avidely  different  parts  of  Germany.  The  Commission  are 
becoming  experts  at  their  Avork,  and  the  jubilation  of  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  prospect  of  liaA'iug  their  numbers  reduced  beloAv 
the  standard  of  efficiency,  or  of  ha^i!lg  tlie  ex])erienced  officers 
upon  it,  AA-ho  haAe  been  studying  German  artifices  and  German 
falsehoods  since  the  Armistice,  rejilaced  by  ncAA'Comers  from 
England  is  intelligible.  E\'cn  the  present  members  of  that  body 
are  daily  acquiring  fresh  experience  of  German  A\ales." 

In  an  extensiA'e  itemized  account  of  the  Avar  equipment  found 
in  Upper  Silesia,  the  Paris  Jllusiraiion  tells  us  that  during  the 
night  of  the  30th  and  the  31st  of  January,  at  Petersdorf  in  Upper 
Silesia,  an  armed  attack  Avas  made  by  Germans  on  a  French 
detachment  engaged  in  searching  for  clandestine  arms  stations. 
TAventy  French  Avere  wounded;  and  two  of  them  died.  ]\Iean- 
Avhile,  the  search  in  Avliich  France  sustained  these  easualities, 
Ave  are  told,  "affords  conxincing  proof  that  the  Germans  haxe  a 
real  Avar  organization  in  this  proA-ince,  Avhich  is  still  under  Inter- 
Allied  control." 

MeanAvhile  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  quotes  ]Mr.  Leon  Jouhaux,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
through  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  Germany.  Avith  special 
reference  to  disarmament,  as  saying  that  "all  the  Avorkmen's 
organizations  recognize  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  ruins  caused 
by  German  militarism."     But  the  Paris  Temps  retorts: 

•'It  would  be  sheer  dupery  to  haAe  blind  confidence  in  the 
sudden  transformation  of  the  German  mentality  through  the 
miracle  of  German  labor's  intentions.  It  is  only  through  a  sIoav 
and  profound  education  in  the  democratic  spirit,  Aviiich  has 
nothing  to  do  Avith  the  revolutionary  .spirit,  that  Ave  may  look 
for  moral  disarmament  from  Germany.  As  long  as  such  educa- 
tion has  not  been  acquired.  Ave  have  no  right  to  gix-e  ourseh-es 
up  to  illusions  that  Avould  once  again  put  the  security  of  our 
countrA-  in  peril.  To  force  a  hurried  reconciliation  Avith  the 
(ierma'ns  under  the  pretext  of  stemming  what  is  called  French 
militarism,  is  a  trick  that  we  Mill  not  be  fooled  by,  nor  do  at- 
tempts to  work  this  trick  serA'e  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
peace  in  the  Avorld." 
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WHEN  THE  DOUGHBOY  LEAVES  HIS  BILL 

WHEN  THE  DOUGHBOY  LEAVES  the  Rhine  the 
Germans  lament,  because  they  consider  him  a  ""good 
fellow";  but  when  he  leaves  the  Allies  his  bill,  they 
howl  because  he  wants  them  to  pay  occupation  charges  amount- 
ing to  $241,000,000  out  of  the  German  reparations  money.  Thus 
sarcastically  various  German  editors  comment  on  the  reception 
by  the  British  and  French  press  of  Secretar^"  Hughes's  claim. 
Meanwhile  the  Germans  keep  up  the  attitude  of  their  ''hopeless 
poverty."  and  the  Berlin  Tagcblatf  exclaims:  "We  don't  know 
Avhere  we  are  going,  but  A\e  ^\ill  ha^e  good  company  on  our  way. 
for  the  demand  of  the  United  States  comes  in  strange  succession 
to  that  country's  refusal  to  participate  in  the  Genoa  Conference." 
So  there  is  "a  fine  outlook  for  Genoa,"  this  Berlin  daily  sneers, 
"for  from  England  comes  a  sick  statesman  and  from  France  sick 
logic."  The  Berlin  Vor- 
waerts  observes: 

"America  does  not  de- 
sire to  participate  in  a 
consultation  over  a  dan- 
gerouslj'  sick  patient, 
when  the  phj-sicians  in- 
tend only  to  cut  his 
hair  and  manicure  him. 
France's  idiotic  declara- 
tion that  'the  German 
barbarian  must  pay'  is 
being  toned  down  by  the 
America  ice  compress. 
When  America  begins  to 
bring  pressure  on  po- 
litical imreasonableness 
there  is  some  hope  for 
general  economic  con- 
struction." 


LEST   WE   FOKGET 
German  Fright  fulness. 


The  Deutsche  Zeitung 
calls  America's  demand 
a  bomb  thrown  into  the 
Reparations  Commis- 
sion, and  remarks: 

' '  Dou])tless  the  United 
States       wants        more 

money,  but  she  is  after  business.  The  attitude  of  France, 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  is  interfering  with  her 
commercial  aspirations  in  Europe.  We  Germans  should  not  be 
deceived  that  America  wants  to  help  us;  she  wants  to  helj)  herself." 

The  Volkszeitung  applauds  "America's  frank  tactics,"  while 
the  Role  Fahne  says  that  America's  refusal  to  go  to  Genoa  and 
herrequest  for  reimbursement  constitute  "a  move  of  the  American 
bourgeoisie  to  whip  England  into  line."  The  Berlin  Zeil  retrrets 
that  the  American  troops  sliould  be  taken  from  the  Rhine  be- 
cause they,  of  all  the  occupying  forces,  "consistently  endea^'ored 
to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  the  native  population." 
This  neAvspaper  fears  that  their  place  Avill  be  taken  by  troops 
"less  sympathetic,"  but  the  Conservative  Taeglifche  Rundschnu 
considers  the  retirement  of  the  Americans  as  one  more  cA-idence 
of  America's  determination  to  free  herself  from  the  European 
tangle,  and  it  adds  that  "America  in  all  probability  will  \\a.\Q  to 
adopi  still  plainer  language  in  order  to  make  her  attitude  clear  to 
France." 

An  American  correspondent  at  Paris  points  out  that  Mr. 
Hughes's  note  claiming  §241.000,000  as  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  American  force  on  the  Rhine,  which  should  be  paid  from 
amounts  received  by  the  Reparations  Commission  from  Germain-, 
flatly  joins  issue  with  the  view  of  Premier  Poincare  on  the 
question  of  American  rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as 
reserved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  he  explains: 

"Mr.  Hughes  holds  that  the  Berlin  treaty  binds  the  Allies. 
The  French  argument  is  that  the  B?rliu  treaty  does  not  bind  the 
Allies,  who  neither  signed  it  nor  ratified  it. 


"The  French  point  of  \'iew  was  set  forth  in  a  communique 
issued  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  follownng  the  hearing 
of  Premier  Poincare  and  the  Finance  Alinister,  M.  Lasteyrie. 
The  communique  says  regarding  the  American  claim : 

"'The  P\ench  Go\-emment  considers  that  the  United  States, 
not  having  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  establishes 
priority  for  payment  of  costs  of  occupation,  can  not  legally  re- 
claim their  part  of  the  payments  received  by  the  Allies  in  the 
title  of  this  priority.  It  is  only  to  the  amial)le  solidarity  of  the,' 
Allies  that  the  United  States  can  address  itself  in  this  matter. 
The  ^larch  11  accord  reserves  the  rights  to  America.' 

"The  American  note,  it  is  remarked  here,  pays  no  attention  to 
the  Allied  argument  that  America,  haAing  made  a  separate 
treaty,  should  collect  from  Germany  separately.  Nevertheless 
the  offer  of  Air.  Hughes  to  open  negotiations  is  regarded  as  a 
hopeful  sign,  and  despite  legal  argument  the  French  Government 
is  hopeful  of  accord  with  Washington  on  the  disputed  rights 
under  the  Versailles  and  Berlin  treaties. 

"It  is  thought  that  there  may  be  som<>  connection  between 

the  opening  of  these 
negotiations  and  Presi- 
dent Harding's  desir<'. 
as  reported  from  Wash- 

Ul  |~^ '^^"^^'^^^TS^I^  ington,    to   have  an    of- 

'-=i      {\cj^y^'^::^:^^  '  ticial  American  member 

of  the  Commission  of 
Rejiaraiions.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  an 
apparent  inconsistenc\- 
b(>tween  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Rhine  of  troops, 
put  there  to  force  Ger- 
many to  pay.  and  repn- 
sentation  on  the  Com- 
mission "of  Reparations, 
which  exists  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  that  is 
credited  to  the  exigencies 

\fF'\i^  J^i  W'^'i^W^^'^^  ''^  "^'^     Ameriean     domestic 

\\"^  /Wk>^~^f^lL-y  politics. 

'/      \  /fh/^^/      j/^ "'■  "T*    '■"    t'KJiifr'it     that 

\  J\^^^^^^^  —  ""^i  jx-rhaps     a     full-fledged 

'^'^S^^^"-  '^ -=^^  v-j/WN&i  membership  on  the  Rep- 

arations Commission  is 
one  May  to  .sohe  the 
tangle.  If  th-  United 
States  takes  full  member- 
ship on  the  commission 
there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Allies  would  agree  to  America  Iieing  i)aid  the  amount  jn 
question,  technicalities  notwithstanding.  In  other  words,  if  the 
United  States  helps  the  Allies  to  colled  i:r),000.000,0(K)  marks, 
the-y  will  let  the  I'nited  Stat«'s  have  a  billion  of  the  amount." 

In  London,  the  Diplomatic  Corres])ondent  of  The  Daily 
Telegnijjh  achnses  us  that  America's  nott^  would  seem  to  suggest 
a  demand  for  a  share  in  the  recent  cash  jiayments  eft'ected  l)y 
Germany,  the  distribution  of  which,  as  between  the  Allies,  has 
only  just  been  settled  after  months  of  difficult  negotiations. 
We  read  then: 

"To  accommodate  America,  Britain,  who  has  already  sacrificed 
her  priority  as  to  the  occupation  costs  in  France's  favor  to  the 
extent  of  something  likt^  140,000,000  gold  marks,  would  again 
be  the  most  badly  hit,  since  France  and  Belgium  have  already 
had  their  costs  defrayed  in  full,  whether  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

"Still  America  is  thoroughly  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  her 
occupation  costs  on  the  same  basis,  proportional  or  othor,  as  the 
Allies,  and  with  their  assistance  in  respect  of  that  period  during 
which  she  was  their  cooperator  under  the  terms  of  armistice.  Nor 
can  it  be  contended  that  since  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  and 
the  supersession  of  the  armistice  terms  by  those  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  she  continued  to  maintain  a  military  force  in  the  Rhine- 
land  at  the  earnest  n-quest  of  her  associates,  the  latter  have  not 
incurred  toward  her  a  moral  obligation  under  this  head. 

"For  having  declined  to  ratify  the  common  treaty  of  peace 
and  concluded  instead  with  Germany  a  s.'parate  one  Avhich  in- 
cluded only  such  sections  of  the  former  as  she  herself  elected,  it 
would  be  only  logical  that  she  should  also  make  separate  arrange- 
ments with  Germany  for  the  reco\ery  of  whatever  amounts  she 
considered  to  be  owing  by  the  Reich  to  hers:'lf." 


German  Artftilni'ss. 

—  Western  Mail  (Caniitr. 
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L4DIES'  DAY  IN  THE  LORDS 

VISCOUNTESS  RHOXDDA  ^vUl  be  remembered  in  En- 
glish history  as  the  pioneer  peeress  who  established  the 
right  of  women  to  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
tiio  ^arious  British  editors  remark  that  once  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  House  of  Commons  it  was  only  natural  tlu-y  should 
next  be  received  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Twenty-four  peeresses 
in  the  United  Kingdom  can  take  advantage 
of  the  decision  won  by  Viscountess  Rhond- 
da,  and  they  include  one  duchess,  four 
countesses,  two  Anscountesses,  and  seAcn- 
teen  baronesses,  and  we  are  told  that  some, 
having  married  peers  higher  in  rank  than 
themselves,  are  known  by  their  husbands' 
titles.  ^leanwhile,  the  rejection  of  women 
from  attendance  at  medical  lectures  coin- 
cides with  the  entrance  of  peeresses  among 
the  Lords,  and  is  pointed  out  as  a  paradox 
by  the  Loudon  Westminster  Gazette,  which 
proceeds: 

"The  moment  which  sees  Woman,  in  robes 
and  coronet,  sweep  to  her  rightful  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  also  sees  her  summar- 
ily ejected  from  a  medical  lecture-room.  And 
whereas  Lady  Rhondda,  great  tho  her  per- 
sonal abilities  undoubtedly  are.  inherited 
her  place  in  the  national  life,  the  struggling 
young  medical  student  is  bravely  working 
to  win  one  for  herself.  We  are  whole-heart- 
edly glad  that  Lady  Rhondda  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  claim  of  peeresses  in  their 
oyvTi  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  same  terms  as  men.  She  has  thus  re- 
moved a  ridiculous  anomaly  from  our  poli- 
tical system.  The  professions  have  been 
tlirown  open  to  women,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  admitted  them  to  its  midst.  The  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  have  been  given  them  in  full.  There 
was,  therefore,  not  a  vestige  of  an  argument  that  could  be  brought 
forward  in  defense  of  their  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lady  Rhondda  has  rendered  a  serxice  to  society  as  well  as  to 
her  sex  in  taking  the  initiative  to  get  this  absurdity  removed. 
We  hope  that  when  she  meets  Lord  Knutsford  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Lords  she  will  seize  the  opportunity'  for  a  few  quiet 
but  decided  Avords  in  defense  of  the  women  medical  students." 

The  arguments  Lord  Knutsford  uses  to  defend  the  exclusion 
of  women  students  from  the  London  Hospital,  says  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  are  feeble  in  the  extreme,  and  it  mentions  among 
them  the  noble  Lord's  shuddering  objection  of  "unpleasant  sub- 
jects that  have  to  be  taught,"  to  which  it  replies: 

"We  should  not  have  thought  that  doctors,  either  qualified 
or  seeking  to  become  so,  found  anything  either  unpleasant  or 
the  reverse  in  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  facts  of  life.  ZMale 
doctors,  moreoA'er,  attend  women  patients,  and  work  "with  the 
assistance  of  nurses,  whose  feelings  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
not  as  a  rule  wont  to  consider  very  tenderly.  Lay  obser\'ers 
have  more  often  been  troubled  by  a  doctor's  tendency  to  treat  a 
nurse  as  if  she  were  a  piece  of  furniture  than  by  his  excessive 
regard  for  the  fact  that  she  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with  the 
courtesies  due  to  a  woman.  Unfortunately,  we  can  not  alto- 
gether dissociate  in  our  minds  the  action  of  the  London  Hospital 
from  the  background  of  jealousy  of  women  which  has  unhappily 
been  noiiceal)le  in  medical  schools  in  general.  In  Cambridge  a 
great  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  grant  of  degrees  to  women 
came  from  the  medical  and  other  scientific  schools.  They  need 
to  realize  that  for  better  or  worse  sex-eqtiality  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  countrj\  WTiether  women  can  seriously  compete 
with  men  in  this  or  that  particular  profession  has  still  to  be  dis- 
covered. If  they  are  not  as  efficient  as  the  men.  their  competition 
will  not  injure  the  men.  If  they  are  more  efficient,  the  pul)lic 
will  be  the  gainer,  and  the  men  will  profit  but  little  by  yieklin'j 
with  a  bad  grace.  If.  as  we  oursehes  believe,  they  are  moro 
efficient  in  some  branches  and  less  in  others,  they  will  speedily 
find  their  owTi  proper  level,  and  the  result  will  be  to  the  general 
advantage." 


ANGLO-BELGIAN  DEFENSE  PACT 

ONLY  TWO  SHORT  CLAUSES  constitute  the  treaty  of 
guaranty  proposed  at  Cannes  for  an  agreement  l)e- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  yet  so  much  errone- 
ous comment  has  been  uttered  a])out  it,  that  the  Belgian  Foreign 
Office  has  found  it  expedient  to  issue  a  statement  contradicting 
prcA-alent  misconceptions  on  the  subject.  In  this  official  state- 
ment we  read  that  ever  since  the  Ai-mistice 
Belgium  has  been  endeavoring  to  reconsti- 
tute her  international  status,  Avhich  was 
brushed  aside  by  the  German  doctrine  of 
".scraps  of  paper."  We  are  told  that  Bel- 
gium's apprehension  about  new  aggression 
from  the  East  prevails  also  in  certain  Dutch 
and  British  circles  where  Germany's  utter 
incapacity  for  offense  is  not  credited.  As 
the  Belgian  Prime  Minister  Theunis  said  in 
an  address  to  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties: "Belgium  is  too  weak  to  withstand  a 
new  attack  coming  from  the  East."  That 
is  why,  the  communique  of  the  Foreign  Office 
exi)lains,  she  sought  a  guaranty  from  her 
great  and  allied  friends,  France  and  En- 
gland, liecause  it  is  to  their  owni  interest  to 
support  Belgium  in  the  caseof  anunproAoked 
assault  on  the  part  of  Germany.  According 
to  London  dispatches,  by  the  proposed 
Anglo-Belgian  Treats',  Great  Britain — 


VISCOUNTESS  nilOXDDA. 

The    success  of  wlioso  test  case    luis 

resulted  in  the  admission  of  peeresses 

to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


"Pledges  herself,  in  case  of  direct  and  un- 
provoked attack  upon  Belgian  soil,  'immedi- 
ately to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Belgium  with 
all  her  naval,  military  and  aerial  forces."  A 
second  and  very  important  clause  contains 
an  undertaking  by  Belgium  not  to  conclude 
"any  treaty  or  arrangement  incompati])le  "rt'ith  the  present  under- 
taking."   It  is  this  last  stipulation  that  causes  the  difficulty. 

"On  the  Belgian  side  it  is  represented  as  a  restriction  upon 
Belgium's  sovereign  rights.  Belgium  has  ab-eady  concluded  a 
military  contention  with  France.  It  was  pointed  out  she  is  no 
longer  a  neutral  country  in  the  old  sense,  that  her  guaranteed 
neutrality  did  not  save  her  in  1914,  and  that  she  has  no  desire  to 
revert  either  formally  or  informally  to  that  stattis. 

"Yet  from  the  British  view-iioint  some  such  stipiilation  as  that 
contained  in  this  second  clause  is  an  essential  safeguard.  .Just 
because  the  integi'ity  of  Belgium  is  almost  as  much  a  British 
interest  as  that  of  Kent  or  Essex,  it  is  regarded  of  vital  importance 
that  Great  Britain  should  be  safeguarded  against  being  drawn 
into  a  war  on  any  issue  save  that  of  '  direct  and  unprovoked '  in- 
vasion and  that  her  guaranty  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
one  particular  case. 

' '  The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  the  Belgian  Foreign  Affairs 
C^ommittee  that  the  treaty  should  have  a  reciprocal  form  so  that 
presumably  Belgian  frontiers  Avould  be  treated  as  being  British 
frontiers  and  that  the  treaty  sliotild  ha\'e  a  certain  time  limit.  In 
both  cases  the  purpose,  it  is  held,  is  sentimental — to  rob  the  treaty 
of  anj'  appearance  of  establishing  a  protectorate." 

Belgian  observers  of  the  treaty  negotiations  are  mo.st  anxious 
that  the  sovereign  independence  of  Belgium  be  preserved,  in 
order  that  she  maj-  not  sink  to  the  status  of  "protectorate"  of 
any  nation  or  nations,  and  as  one  wTiter  puts  it  "if  Great  Britain 
is  going  to  protect  Belgium,  it  is  suggested  that  Belgium  should 
reciprocalh'  guarantee  to  protect  Great  Britain.  It  seems  a  good 
idea,  for  we  should  not  forget  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Mouse 
— and  the  ]Mouse  certainly  did  good  work  in  August,  1914."  The 
Brussels  Independence  Beige  says: 

"It  would  appear  that  the  term  of  the  Treaty  will  be  fLxt  at 
about  thirty  years.  This  duration  has  been  favorably  considered 
by  the  Belgian  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  A  treaty  of  thirty 
years"  duration  A\ill  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  period  of 
the  guaranty  fixt  for  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  engagement  dated  for  thirty  years  does  not  bind  us 
for  life.    But,  of  course,  the  treaty  is  renewable." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


IS  ELLIS  ISLAND  INFECTED? 
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WOULD  declare  Ellis  Isiund  an  iufoeled  port,"  says 
Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  New  York's  health  commis- 
sioner, WTiting  on  "Import-Diseases,"  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  (New  York).  And  his  warning  comes 
just  at  the  time  when  the  newspapers  publish  a  dispatch  from 
Berlin  in  whicli  Dr.  A.  Schlesinser.  of  the  German  Red  Cross, 
sends  word  that  hordes  of  Russian  refugees  are  bringing  cholera 
and  t>T>hus  into  Gemiany,  Poland,  Lat\-ia  and  Esthonia,  and 
■'manj'  are  seeking  passports  to  America,  where  they  ha\'e  rela^ 
tiv(^s  and  friends  who  are  financing  Ihem  for  the  journey." 
Dr.  Copeland  sa^-s  that  the  Federal  ^health  authorities  ha^■e 
not  sufficient  funds  to  protect  our  great  coast  cities  from  in- 
coming disease.  In  New  York  their  efforts  have  been  supple- 
mented by  a  city  quarantine.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  im- 
migrants, says  Dr.  Copeland,  enter  tlu'  city  from  infected 
ports  in  which  smalli)ox,  t^phus,  chole2*a  and  plague  may  be 
epidemic  or  endemic.  The  detection  of  disease  in  the.se  immi- 
grants is  dependent  on  the  ability  and  interest  of  the  ship's 
doctor  and  on  the  adequacy  of  the  stalT  of  medical  inspectors  as- 
signed to  quarantine,  \\niile  the  usual  checks  operate  in  ordinary 
times,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  cases  slipping  through  because 
of  hurrj',  incompetence,  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  or  failure  to  ob- 
serve sym])toms.  This  is  greatly  magnified  when  epidemics  e.xist 
in  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  when  the  \oluine  of  t^n^■el 
is  great.    He  goes  on: 

"For  these  reasons,  until  immigration  and  quarantine  nietiioils 
are  improved,  it  is  essential,  in  the  interest  of  tlu!  millions  in  the 
various  communities  tliroughout  the  country  who  iaa\  receive 
immigrant  setth-rs  coming  through  this  port,  that  we  should  have 
an  additional  safeguartl  and  not  dei)end  on  tlie  single  filter  estab- 
lished by  the  medical  inspection  ser\  ice  of  tlu'  Fedend  (Joveru- 
nient. 

"Last  spring  the  New  York  City  Ilc^alth  Department  estai)- 
li.shed  its  own  quarantine  and  examined  every  person  entering  the 
city.  Now.  as  a  result  of  that  e.xamhialion,  we  have  found  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  coming  from  countries  where  typhus  fever 
was  endemic  or  epidemic  who  Avere  infested  with  lice  brought  to 
this  country  from  abroad.  \V*'  ha\<'  found  trachoma  in  many 
immigrant  chiUlren  in  the  i)ublic  schools  ami,  no  doul)(,  if  a  fac- 
tory survey  wer<'  made,  we  would  find  this  disease  among  iTiimi- 
grant  industrial  workers. 

"There  is  not  a  clinic  in  the  city  that  has  not  had  to  treat  ve- 
nereal diseases  in  recently  airived  immigrants.  The  crews  of 
many  of  these  vessels  are  infected  with  Aeiu'real  diseases,  and 
their  presence  in  our  community  for  \arying  periods  of  time  con- 
stitutes a  gi-ave  public-health  menace. 

"We  have  eight  thousand  merchant  sailors  in  New  York  ever\- 
day,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  six  thousand  of  them  have 
the  worst  type  of  venereal  disease. 

"The  quarantine  officers  allow  first-cabin  passengers  and  usu- 
ually  the  second-cabin  passengers  coming  from  abroad  to  enter 
with  very  little  or  no  medical  inspection,  as  if  the  possession  of 
money  to  buy  better  accommodaticms  were  a  guaranty  against 
\arious  infections. 

'"Examinations  have  shown  that  the  vessels,  especially  the 
wooden  vessels,  coming  from  ports  where  tyi)hus  f(>\'er  in  particu- 
lar was  prevalent,  had  mjTiads  of  li(;e  and  sometimes  other  li\e 
carriers  of  disease  in  the  ballast,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  food 
and  other  cargo  brought  over.  In  vessels  coming  from  plagut-- 
infected  countries,  not  infrequently  rats  were  found,  and  oui  city 
ordinances  and  measures  must  provide  methods  of  protection 
against  these  rodent  carriers  of  disease,  or  we  stand  in  great  dan- 
ger of  th<'  development  of  plague. 

■'The  New  York  City  Health  Department  was  called  on  several 
\ears  ago,  when  cholera  was  prcAalent  in  certain  European 
countries,  to  assist  quarantine  in  examinations  for  the  deteclion. 
not  onl.\  of  choh'ra  suspects,  but  of  healthy  carriers  as  well,  and 


man\-  were  fouiul.  Who  can  say  how  many  choler.i  carriers 
there  are  among  immigrants  who  have  been  admitted  through 
this  port,  who  may  take  up  food-handling  in  various  parts  of  (he 
country,  or  who  may  spread  the  disease  by  unclean  habits  in 
their  homes?" 

There  is  practically-  no  quarantine  safeguard  in  our  seaport 
cities  against  coastwise  trade,  Dr.  Copeland  asserts.  Little  more 
than  a  year  ago  a  fishing  vessel  which  coasted  down  from  Canada 
to  Long  Island  had  more  than  a  score  of  cases  of  smallpox  develop 
among  its  crew.  Of  these  cases,  two  came  into  New  York,  aiul 
one  or  more  were  found  in  certain  localities  in  New  Jersey.  ]More- 
over.  after  cases  have  passed  quarantine  inspection,  they  are  fre- 
(luently  herded  in  insanitary  conditions  at  Ellis  Island,  where  the 
possil)iIities  for  the  development  and  spread  of  disease  are  many, 
and  these  cases  may  enter  the  city  of  New  York  and  spread  to 
various  communities  throughout  the  country,  earrj-ing  disease 
with  them.    He  continues: 

■'I  ma<ie  the  statement  last  spring  that  if  I  had  my  way  1 
would  declare  Ellis  Island  an  infected  port,  and  I  would  not  let 
any  one  come  to  New  Y<jrk  from  that  j)ort. 

"These  \arious  facts  show  that  New  York  City,  in  common 
with  other  ports  of  entrj'  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants 
aniuially,  must  be  more  adequately  protected,  and  that  the 
Xew  York  City  Departiiu'ut  of  Health  has  a  definite  function 
and  responsibility.  Obviously,  uidess  the  Federal  Government 
devises  belter  methods,  the  time  is  here  for  cities  like  New  York, 
owing  to  rai)id  growth  and  to  tlu*  thousands  of  immigrant  addi- 
tions to  its  j)opulation,  to  have  a  method  of  control  and.follow-up 
of  newly  arri\  ed  iniiuigrants.  In  this  Ava\'  we  may  locate  tlisease 
which  has  escaj)ed  diseovery  at  quarantine.  It  is  our  duty  to 
inculcate  hygienic  habits  and  protect  the  satiitary  surroundings 
of  such  indi\  iduals,  so  that  tlu-y  may  not  through  faulty  habits 
or  through  overcrowding  spreatl  disease.  This  undertaking 
should  reach  not  only  to  the  home,  but  it  should  be  conducted 
especially  to  sei'  that  immigrant  children  do  not  introduce  disease 
dangers  into  our  schools  and  that  the  industrial  population  is 
j)rotected  against  immigrant  disea.se. 

"We  nuist  not  oxcrlook  the  fa^^t  that  while  many  of  our  im- 
migrants are  splendid  additions  to  our  national  resources,  mam- 
of  theiu  conn;  from  benighted  countrit's.  They  labor  under 
ignorance,  or  ha\>',  as  a  residt  of  i)o\'erty  together  with  ignorance, 
jwcpiired  so<'ial  and  comnuinil>'  liabits  which  are  a  distinct 
nu'naci>. 

"We  ha\t'  no  way  of  determining  at  the  present  time  whether 
the  tuberculosis  situation  in  this  country  has  b(>eii  intensified  by 
the  addition  to  our  poi)ulation  of  immigrant  tuberculous  persons 
who  may  be  the  sources  that  feetl  the  flames. 

""  1  sj)ok(!  one  nigh'  last  sj)ring  down  in  East  Tiroadwax-  in  the 
heart  of  the  (Uietto,  in  the  Educatioiuil  Alliance.  There  were 
about  one  thousand  present  in  the  audience,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  as  1  looked  at  them  that  half  of  (hem  must  have  just  landed 
here.  I  was  interested  to  know  what  the  health  of  their  children 
might  be,  and  the  next  day  1  sent  an  inspector  to  the  school- 
house,  and  in  one  schoolroom  he  found  eleven  children  infected 
with  tuberculosis,  nine  of  whom  had  just  landed  here. 

"'What  1  have  said  is  not  intended  (o  reflect  upon  the  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  8er\-ice.  Like  Sisjphus,  they  are 
attemj)ting  to  push  a  stone  uphill.  Without  sufficient  strength 
in  (he  way  of  apjjropriation,  they  are  heli)h'ss. 

■'Until  Congress  recognizes  the  ab.soluto  necessity  of  spending 
money  to  ])rotec-t  the  nation,  the  menace  of  disease  from  abroad 
will  e\-er  threaten  New  York  C^ity  and  the  country  at  large. 
There  is  frank  prejudice  in  Congress  against  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  This  comes  either 
from  ignorance,  or  from  the  failure  of  health  officials  in  the  United 
States  to  impn-ss  our  natioiud  legislators  with  the  neces.sity  of 
action. 

■'It  is  tim<'  that  the  American  Public  Health  Association  arose 
in  its  might  and  demanded  of  Congr.-.ss  a  fuller  recognition  of 
what  the  country  needs  in  the  way  of  health  protection." 
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A  CROSS-SECTION   OF  MANHATTAN   ISLAND,  CROSSING  CENTRAL  PARK.  FROM  THE  MOSAIC  MAP. 


SYNTHETIC  GOLD 

THE  RU-MORS  that  soino  one  has  diseovered  a  way  of 
'"makiug  sold,"  and  the  seientilie  principles  involved 
in  the  lic-lief  that  some  of  these  rnmors  are  true,  or 
may  come  true  in  the  future,  are  diseust  and  explained  edi- 
torially in  Discovery  (London).  No  less  than  three  of  these 
claims  Avere  made  last  year,  it  points  out;  and  altogether  about 
a  dozen  ha\e  been  put  forward  in  wideh'  different  parts  of  the 
world  dui-ing  the  past  twenty  Aears.  The  claim  is  always  put 
foi-ward  by  some  one  unknoA\Ti  in  the  scientific  world,  and  it  is 
a  mixture  of  cnrreut  scientific  theories,  of  conceivable  experiment, 
of  palpable  error,  and  of  nonsense.  For  a  short  period  each  claim 
oce\ipies  a  place  in  the  conversation  of  educated  persons;  scien- 
tists are  interviewed;  economists  and  others  express  their  opin- 
ions, but  nothing  e\'er  happens  and  soon  the  subject  drops.  The 
writer  continues: 

"  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  this  talk  about  making  '  synthetic 
gold '  is  nonsense.  It  is  not  nonsense  like  the  popular  superstition 
that  Hector  jMacdonald  or  Lord  Kitchener  is  still  alive,  for  there 
is  no  possibility  that  either  of  these  men  is  alive,  and  there  is 
a  possibility  that  gold  may  some  dr«y  be  made  from  other  ma- 
terials. But  it  is  nonsense  because  in  fact  no  on(>  has  ever  made 
gold  artificially. 

"Men  who  claim  that  they  have  done  so  have  not  done  so. 
They  have  really  done  nothing  but  assert  that  a  process, 
which  the  careful  work  of  a  few  brilliant  scientists  has  sho"v\ni 
to  be  possible,  is  actually  an  accomplished  fact.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  thing  that  is  possible  and  a  thing  proved 
or  done,  and  this  difference  may  be  very  great. 

"The  two  scientific  ideas  underlying  the  process  of  making 
gold  artificially  are  these:  First,  there  is  e\idenee  in  nature, 
olitained  partly  from  physics  and  partly  from  astronomy,  that 
the  hea%ier  elements  have  been,  and  are  being,  built  up  in  some 
way  upon  lighter  ones;  that  the  elements  are  not  fundamentally 
different,  as  was  thought  thirty  years  ago,  but  are  merely  dif- 
ferent aggregations  of  a  %'ery  special  kind.  The  second  is  that 
the  discoveries  in  radio-acti\ity  (1899-1903)  revealed  the  spon- 
taneous transformation  of  certain  heavy  elements  into  lighter 
ones. 

"Both  of  these  are  important  and  illuminating  ideas.  The 
first  suggests  that  elements  may  be  formed  by  s\Tithesis,  i.e., 
by  building  \ip  from  simpler  forms;  the  second,  by  degradation 
or  breaking  down  from  more  comi)lex.  But  these  are  natural 
processes,  and  research  into  their  nature  has  so  recently  been 
begun  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  imitate  them.  How  or  why 
they  occur  is  j'et  a  mystery.  We  know  little  about  them  save 
that  they  exist. 

"Of  the  two  processes,  that  of  disintegration  or  breaking 
down  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  more  hopeful,  for  it  is 
common  experience  that  to  smash  to  pieces  a  delicate  mechanism 
is  easier  than  to  accomplish  successfully  the  reverse  process;  and 
on  pursuing  the  matter  more  deeply  this  \iew  is  found  to  be 
justified. 

"The  building  up  of  elements,  which  is  supposed  to  be  going 


on  in  the  I  ni\erse,  can  not  l>e  properly  studied  in  a  labora- 
tory; radio-activity  can,  and  so  it  is  that  from  this  science  alone 
the  meager  existing  evidence  concerning  transmutation  has  been 
ol)tained. 

"Part  of  this  evidence  is  negative,  part  positive.  The 
negati\"e  eA-idence  is  that  high  temperatures  and  great  pres- 
siu'es  (by  which,  for  example,  carbon  or  graphite  may  be  eon- 
verted  into  diamonds)  have  no  effect  whatever  in  transforming 
one  element  into  another;  the  positive  is  that  certain  of  the  lighter 
elements,  when  bombarded  by  atoms  of  helium,  shot  out  at 
great  speeds  by  preparations  of  radium,  do  break  down  into 
simpler  forms,  one  of  which  is  certainly  the  element  hj'drogen. 
Enormous  difficulties  are  involved  in  this  process,  the  only  known 
method  of  effecting  artificial  transmutation.  There  appears 
to  be  little  hope  that  the  process  can  be  so  extended  that  com- 
mon metals  like  bismuth,  lead,  or  mercury  will  be  transmuted 
by  disintegration  into  weighable  quantities  of  rarer  metals  like 
gold  and  platinum,  and  none  that  this  will  be  effected  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 

"If  a  new  process  be  found,  or  the  present  one  be  extended, 
it  'will  be  the  work  of  some  one  who  is  'inside'  this  extremely 
technical  piece  of  research  work;  it  vAW  not  be  accidentally 
found  bv  an  imknown  man." 


HOW  MOSAIC  AIR-IVIAPS  ARE  MADE 

A  LMOST  EVERY  DAY  we  read  of  new  uses  for  aerial 
l\  photography.  Readers  of  these  pages  have  already  had 
JL  Jk.  their  attention  called  to  its  utilization  in  selling  real 
estate,  planning  cities,  making  survey's,  and  handling  street 
traffic.  More  recently  we  ha^'e  heard  of  prospecting  for  minerals 
and  supervising  logging  operations  by  the  aid  of  photographs 
taken  from  airplanes.  The  experts  remind  us  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  aerial  photographs.  First,  as  one  writer  points  out  in 
The  Seientific  American,  there  is  the  oblique  photograph,  which 
is  generaUj'  used  in  connection  Avith  selling  or  advertising  real 
estate.  But  compared  with  the  vertical  or  mosaic,  "its  value 
is  more  along  advertising  and  pictorial  than  technical  lines."  In 
other  words,  "the  oblique  vicAv  is  a  picture,  and  requires  no 
extensive  study  to  grasp  its  meaning."  Biit  the  vertical  photo- 
graph involves  "greater  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  more 
preparation,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  the  finishing 
process."  The  expression  "mo.saic  maps"  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  "a  succe.s.sion  of  vertical  pictures,  taken  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  of  the  same  scale  and  made  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual picture  overlaps  other  pictures,  constitute  a  mosaic  map 
when  assembled." 

New  York  City  was  recently  photographed  in  this  way. 
The  entire  city  was  divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  each  part 
being  photographed  indiAadually  fi'om  the  plane  directly  over 
its  exact  center.  The  photographs  were  deA^eloped  and  the 
prints  fitted  together  like  a  picture  puzzle  mounted  on  card- 
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board.  The  picture  on  jm^e  2G  is  a  portion  of  ihis  fompleted 
map,  shoAving  a  strip  directly  across  Manhattan  Ishiud  from 
the  North  River  to  the  East  River  and  including  a  slice  of  Central 
Park.  After  this  map  was  made  one  of  the  New  York  Police 
lu.spectors  said:  "If  I  had  had  an  aerial  sur\ey  of  my  precinct 
[  could  have  sat  at  my  desk  and  determin(?d  the  location  and 
details  of  every  roof  exit,  scuttle-hole  and  skylight,  had  1  all  that 
information  right  in  front  of  me.  It  woidd  have  been  a  great 
help  to  us  in  directing  a  raid  or  surrounding  a  burglar."'  Tin' 
UTiter  in  The  Scientific  American  tells  the  storj'  of  the  Acrtical 
photograph  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  aerial  ])hotogi'aphers.  The 
first  thing,  he  says,  is  to  get  thf  right  camoia.  A  camera  has  been 
developed  which  makes  a  picture  about  7  by  9^  inches  and  is 
fitted  with  ray-filters  so  as  to  take  a  clear  pietiu"e  through  a 
fairly  thick  haze.  There  is  a  between-t he-lens  shutter,  whose! 
speed  may  be  varied  from  l-."/)  to 
1-150  of  a  second.  This  camera 
operates  automatically  by  means 
of  a  storage-battery  motor.  It 
is  mounted  over  a  hole  over  the 
bottom  of  the  fu.sclage.  Th«' 
plane,  of  course,  keeps  absoluteh- 
horizontal  while  the  ])icture  is 
being  taken,  but  it  might  be 
said  that  a  gyrostabilizer  is  being 
perfected  which  ])ennits  the  air- 
plane to  swing  at  an  angle  while 
the  camera  j-emains  stationary 
and  insensible  to  the  A-ibration  of 
wind  and  motor.  To  obviate 
guessing,  a  map  like  those  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey' 
is  used  to  g^iide  the  pilot.  There 
is  a  double  overlap.  One  is  made 
l)y  having  the  pilot  maki-  each 
successive  tri])  from  end  to  end  of 
the  city  at  such  a  distance'  from 
the  preceding  one  that  there  will 
l)e  a  certain  overlapping.  At  (he 
same  time,  the  inter\al  between 
exposures  takes  care  of  the  overhi]) 
of  pictures  in  each  row,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

It  is  obvious,  of  cour.se,  that  in  making  i)reliminai\v  siir\iys 
over  undeveloped  countr.v  much  of  the  work  described  would  be 
omitted.  Quite  diflferent.  for  instance,  would  be  the  task  which 
some  of  these  air-photographers  lia\t'  undertaken,  of  makiug 
aerial  pho(ogra])hs  of  1  ..7K)  s(|uare  miles  of  one  (■om))afiy's  timber 
holdings  in  C'anaila.  The  maps  will  .show  burnl-o\  it.  blown- 
down  and  cut-o\er  areas:  the  number  of  logs  in  the  booms 
and  those  left  on  banks  f)r  ii\ers.  .\t  a  ri'cent  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Institute'  of  .Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  Ottawa. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Bruce  declared  that  the  geologist  could  make  good 
use  of  airplane  photogra])hy  in  searching  for  minerals  in  an 
unprospected  country-.  The  N«>w  ^'ork  Ereuing  I'nst  quote-s 
-Mr.  Bruce  as  saying: 

"From  the  air  it  is  possible  to  tell  \arious  areas  by  their  color 
and  by  the  general  surface  featuns  that  are  characteristic  of  sec- 
tiops  of  country  inulerlain  b.\  ditferent  types  of  rocks.  (Jrauite 
can  be  distinguished  from  those  rocks  which  are  more  favorable 
to  the  occurrence  of  economic  minerals.  I'se  of  airplanes  would 
relieve  the  geologist  of  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  would  save  a 
large  part  of  his  time.  Areas  of  granite,  which  are  not  important 
economically,  and  those  an-as  of  deep  glacial  cover  where  no  rocks 
are  exposed  could  be  e'liminated.  It  would  thus  free  him  from  the 
exploration  of  the  areas  of  promising  rocks  and  so  extend  the  field 
covered  by  each  season's  oj)erations.  It  would,  moreover,  give 
him  an  idea  of  the  most  advantageous  points  for  inlanel  traverses 
and  would  show  him  (he  i)osition  of  inland  lakes  which  might  be 
of  u.se;  (o  him  in  lixiny;  the  boundaries  of  formal  ions." 


PRO-  AND   ANTI-ROAD  CAMPAIGNS 


K 


ANTI-GOOD-ROAD  MOVEMENT  is  announced  by 
Engineering  and  ContrncUng  ^Chicago),  which  warns  llie 
advocates  of  up-to-date  highways  that  they  must  lie 
j)repared  to  fight  for  what  they  want.  At  the  same  time  we  tind 
in  another  engineering  pajier.  quotetl  below,  a  warning  against 
people  who  are  boosting  good  roads  on  certain  routes  for  selfish 
.speculative  ends.  Taking  first  the  writer  who  tells  of  the 
"antis,"  he  reports  that  .serious  efforts  are  being  made  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  to  curtail  road-V)uiIding  programs 
now  under  way  and  jirojected.  This  news,  he  says,  will  come  as  a 
surprize  to  many  readers.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
the  farmer's  conversion  to  the  good  roads  cause  was  complete  and 
permanent,  but  he  is  sure  that  such  is  not  the  ca.se — at  least  as 
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ucct'ssioii  of  vcriical  pictures.  taKcii   in  siicli  a  manner  as   to   l)c  of  tlio  ^aiue  scale  and  iiuulc  .so  that 
(•:.cli  iii(liviilii;il   piruirc  ovcr'laps  other  picture^,  constitiile  a   iiU)saic  map  wlieii  a-;'«cml>lc(l." 


respects  a  con.siderable  number  nl'  jmiIIn  iduals  and  some  |)owerful 
organizations.     He  continues: 

"These  circumstances  need  cause  no  alarm  if  they  are  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  speedily.  To  a  large  ixtent,  this  year's  pro- 
grams are  so  far  advanced  that  they  will  go  tlu'ough  in  spite  of 
opposition;  but  the  same  is  not  true  of  next  year's,  and  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  good  roads  at  heart  must  e.xert  themselves. 
"We  criticize  the  judgment,  iui(  the  motives,  of  those  who 
woidd  reducti  our  road  activities.  The  prime  motive — the  desire 
of  the  in<fi\idual  for  lower  taxes  and  ass<'ssraents — is  obviou.sly 
selfish,  but  is  no  more  immoral  (hau  is  any  other  eftort  at  self- 
betterment.  The  belief  that  such  reductions  will  result  in  real 
♦economic  savings  is  a  serious  error,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  must 
be  brought  out  clearly  and  in  the  best  of  spirit  by  those  seeking 
the  construction  of  more  roads. 

"An  example  of  the  character  of  opposition  to  be  met  is  pre- 
sented in  a  recent  issue  of  Michigan  Ruudti  and  Forests,  and  is 
followed  by  some  forceful  ]>Ieas  that  the  road  program  in  that 
State  be  n(.)t  interfered  with.    We  quote: 

" '  A  uniform  form  of  petition  was  sent  to  the  State  Administra- 
tive Board,  urging  that  the  State  definitely  limit  its  road-buihling 
program  and  issut-  no  more  bonds  during  the  current  year.  These 
petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  various  Granges  in  the  State  and 
.several  of  them  have  been  received  liy  the  Administrative^  Board.' 

"One  of  the  established  prine;iples  of  the  Granges  is  that  o( 
opposition  to  the  ine-urring  of  del)t,  either  private  or  public. 
Abhorrence  of  inde])tedness  is  natural  to  thoughtful  people',  but 
like'  abhorremce  f)f  the  surgeon's  knife,  it  is  not  always  a  wise' 
guide  (o  ae-tiein.  It  shouUl  scarce'ly  neeel  (o  l)e'  nu'iitione'el  (hat 
no  considerable    mih'agi'    e)f    i-e)ads    e-an    be    ])uiU    from    funds 
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imuu-dialely  I'oUee tabic,  and  tlial  aliuos(  e\fry  mlier  iuiportaiit 
undertaking:,  either  public  or  privale,  is  similai-  in  this  respect." 

Failure  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  earnings  and  interest 
has  been,  and  still  is,  we  are  told,  an  important  factor  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  active  road-construction  jirograms.  It  must  still  be 
ex-jjlained  to  many  that  money  paid  as  interest  is  not  lost;  that 
roads  ai-e  as  much  tools  for  earning  money  as  are  bams  and 
plows;  and  that  thej-  earn  a  good  return  upon  their  cost  through 
the  sa\-ings  thej'  effect  and  the  increased  business  the.v  permit 
the  farmer  to  make.  Lack  of  good  roads  will  limit  the  farmer's 
earnings  just  as  certainly  as  will  lack  of  good  soil  and  lack  of  tools 
for  cultivating  it.    Then,  too, 

"Another  most  important  task  is  to  overcome  the  impression 
prevalent  in  many  minds,  that  construction  costs  are  now  high, 
and  are  likely  to  be  greatly  reduced.  The  contrarj'  is  the  cas^^  as 
respects  road  construction.  A  large  part  of  the  cost  of  every  road 
is  in  common  labor,  and  common  labor  is  now  low — in  man.v 
places  too  low.  Labor  which  receives  less  than  l.JO  per  cent,  of 
what  it  got  in  1913  is  really  worse  off  than  it  was  then,  and  com- 
mon labor  ■R'ill  not  remain  at  such  a  level. 

"Cement  is  below  the  general  level  of  prices,  and  steel  beams, 
Vjars  and  plates  are  either  at  or  below  the  191  ;i  average  at  the  mill. 
Many  kinds  of  road-making  machiner\'  are  almost  as  low.  Xot 
only  is  no  considerable  recession  from  the  present  general  price 
level  to  be  expected,  but  a  steady  increase  will  follow  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  depression  is  over.  In  this  opinion  we  have  ample 
concurrence  of  authorities,  the  latest  and  most  spectacular  an- 
nouncement being  that  "from  a  member  of  iSIr.  Edison's  staff. 
The  futility  of  hoping  for  cheaper  road  construction  is,  we  think, 
as  clear  as  any  prediction  of  future  economic  conditions  can  be." 

Now  for  the  professional  "boosters."  Xot  boosting  good  roads 
in  general;  that  is  aU  right,  but  boosting  a  particular  route 
and  then  using  it  as  a  basis  for  speculation.  Thai  this  is  being 
done  is  charged  editoriallj'  by  The  Engineering  Nexvs-Eecord 
(New  York),  which  says: 

"Legitimate  highway-improvement  financing  is  maldug  .such 
heaA'j*  demands  upon  the  public's  pocketbook  that  a  diversion  of 
private  fuuds  into  other  channels  than  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  routes  economically  justified  constitutes  a  menace 
to  the  good-roads  movement.  The  public  has  made  such  a  ready 
response  to  calls  for  money  that  the  good-roads  slogan  has  been 
seized  upon  by  scores  of  road-boosting  organizations  as  a  means 
of  supplying  'easy  monej''  to  the  promoters  who  head  these 
bodies.  At  the  present  time  there  are  somewhat  more  than  200 
of  these  organizations  wliich  select  highway  routes  for  their  boost- 
ing operations,  gi\'e  them  a  fine-sounding  name,  like  the  '  Yankee- 
Doodle  Highway,'  and  then  proceed  to  go  out  for  money.  Some 
of  the  funds  may  be  used  for  legitimate  purposes  of  highway 
promotion,  but  the  chances  are  that  a  large  portion  does  no  other 
good  than  to  fatten  the  pockets  of  the  pi'ofessional  road-boosters. 
The  danger  in  the  situation  is  that  the  public,  once  victimized 
by  one  of  these  booster  organizations,  will  withhold  funds  from 
legitimate  highway-development  projects.  With  taxes  of  one 
sort  and  another  constituting  a  heavy  burden  for  all  citizens, 
funds  for  highway  improvement  should  not  be  dissipated  in 


wildcat  schemes  instituted  largely  with  motives  of  personal  gain. 
Conditions  in  the  road-boosting  business — for  it  has  developed 
into  practically  that — have  I'eaehed  a  stage  which  has  indicated 
to  the  American  Automobile  As.soeiation  the  desirability  of  a 
thorough  weeding-out  j);-ocess.  All  good-roads  associations,  of 
course,  are  not  open  to  i-harges  of  uselessness  and  dishonesty, 
but  enough  goats  have  mingled  with  the  sheep  to  warrant  a 
separation  of  the  flock  to  the  end  that  more  money  shall  go  into 
road-l)uilding  and  less  into  road-boosting." 


FLOOD  CONDITIONS  EXTRAORDINARY 

THE  LOCOiMOTIVE  in  the  accompanying  picture  is 
not  floating  on  the  water,  biit  is  crossing  an  invisible 
bridge  just  beneath  its  surface.  The  river  is  the 
Fuerte,  in  western  Mexico,  and  the  experiences  of  the  engineers 
of  the  Southern  Paeifie  Railroad  of  ISIexico,  show  strikingly 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  railroading  along  the  western  coast  of 
that  country.  A  contributor  to  The  Rnilway  Review  (Chicago) 
describes  the  Fuerte  as  a  treacherous  stream  in  the  state  of 
Sinaloa,  between  Hermosillo  and  Culiacan.  During  flood 
])eriods  it  rises  with  startling  rapidity,  sweeping  everything 
before  it.     We  read : 

"When  the  railroad  was  first  built,  several  years  ago,  the 
river  was  spanned  by  a  so-called  temporary  structure.  In  addi- 
tion to  750  feet  of  pile  and  timber  trestle,  12  steel  deck  plate 
girders  70  feet  long  were  installed.  These  were  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel 
■where  the  current  was  strongest.  This  structiire  stood  an 
a\erage  height  of  40  feet  above  normal  low  water. 

"This  bridge  did  good  service  for  several  years.  Then  came 
a  period  of  excessively  heaA-y^  rains.  When  the  flood  was  at  its 
height  the  tremendous  current,  rushing  down  at  a  height  of 
nearly  35  feet  above  normal  low  water,  carried  away  four  piers 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  bridge  and  dropt  into  the  river  five 
sets  of  girders.  Altho  some  of  these  girders  weighed  as 
much  as  70,000  pounds,  yet  they  were  carried  down-stream  for 
a.  long  distance  by  the  flood. 

■"Then  it  was  decided  to  replace  the  part  of  the  bridge  thus 
destroyed,  in  the  meantime  operating  trains  on  a  temporary 
track  and  deprest  trestle  on  a  'shoo-fly'  alignment.  On  the 
Aery  day  that  the  main  bridge  was  put  into  service  again,  the 
r'wer  went  on  a  rampage.  Before  sunset  the  raging  flood  had 
carried  away  three  of  the  new  piers  and  dropt  four  sets  of 
girders.  The  shoo-fly  trestle  was  also  a  sufferer  in  this  flood  as 
it  had  been  in  previous  times  of  high-water. 

"When  to  these  adverse  physical  conditions,  is  added  the 
consideration  that  all  common  laborers,  mechanics,  clerks,  fore- 
men and  master  mechanic  were  native  Mexicans,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  special  engineer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bridge- 
work  had  his  hands  full  when  it  was  decided  to  sink  a  pneumatic 
caisson.  However,  it  was  found  that  the  men  were  eager  to 
master  the  principles  and  theory  of  what  they  were  tr\ing  to  do, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  was  that  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  good  shape,  and  now  the  new  parts  of  the  bridge  are 
s:;anding  firm  and  giving  good  service." 


THE  YOUNGEST  RADIO  OPERATOR 


THE  RADIO  GERM  is  no  respector  of  age,  as  thousands 
of  gray-beard  enthusiasts  would  testify.  Meantime 
at  the  other  end  of  the  age  scale,  its  \ictims  are  legion, 
as  every  one  knows.  It  would  be  hard  to  tind  a  wide-awake 
boy  above  the  age  of  twehe  who  is  not  interested  in  radio. 
But  it  rather  takes  the  breath  away  to  read  of  an  expert  radio 
enthusiast  of  the  age  of  seven.  Yet  the  Pacific  Radio  News 
(the  name  of  which  has  more  recently  been  changed  to  Radio), 

in  its  issue  of  last  September  gave  a  detailed  

account  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  California 
amateur  of  that  tender  age.  We  read: 

"Robert  Garcia,  seven-j'sar-old  son  of  Allen 
Garcia,  director  for  Charlie  Chaplin,  is  the 
youngest  licensed  radio  operator  in  the  world. 
Official  confirmation  of  his  success  in  passing 
the  amateur's  examination  vi-ith  a  percentage  of 
92  was  recently  received  from  Major  J.  F. 
Dillon,  U.  S.  Radio  Inspector  at  San  Francisco." 

The  account  of  the  child's  astonishing  feat, 
which  would  tax  credulity  had  it  not  received 
editorial  authentication,  is  given  by  the  boy's 
father,  and  has  interest  for  parents  and  peda- 
gogs  whether  or  not  they  care  for  radio.  Here 
is  the  record: 

"From  the  time  that  his  father  took  an 
interest  in  radio  (November,  1920),  Robert 
would  read  the  catalogs  and  manufacturers' 
advertisements  which  most  everj'  aspirant  to 
the  realm  of  radio  is  inevitably  equipped  with, 
he  would  ask  father  some  rather  embarrassing 
questions  regarding  hookups  and  frequencies, 
oscillations,  amplifications,  and  many  other 
things  that  poor  fatlior  then  could  not  answer, 
that  made  the  latter  sit  up  nights  and  study 
till  early  morning  so  as  not  to  fall  in  the 
estimation  of  his  son. 

"Then  he  hit  upon  the  idea  that  if  father  would  let  him  listen 
on  his  set  he  would  learn  the  code  and  be  able  to  copy.  So  the 
father  turned  the  set  over  to  him  in  the  daytime  with  the 
understanding  that  he  learn  the  code  first  by  heart  in  two  da^'S. 
Within  24  hours  he  accompli  lied  that,  and  later  would  sit  for 
hours  till  he  heard  some  sign  i;t  a  speed  tliat  ho  could  copy.  He 
was  a  little  sticker,  remaining  at  the  set  for  three  or  four  hours 
at  a  stretch.  Later,  when  father  took  out  a  license  and  was 
assigned  a  call,  Robert's  interest  was  increased  till  he  had  to 
be  shown  the  workings  of  every  part  of  the  transmitting  set  and 
given  a  concise  explanation  of  everything,  including  circuits. 

"For  several  days  the  lad  went  around  drawing  circuits  on 
the  back  of  everything  in  the  house,  and,  strange  to  say,  once 
shown  a  circuit,  no  matter  how  complicated,  he  could  reproduce 
it  by  memory,  and  has  several  of  his  original  drawings  now  that 
can't  be  improved  on  for  detail.  I'Mve  weeks  before  Robert 
passed  his  examination  he  could  not  fopy  oven  at  the  rate  of 
five  words  per  minute,  but  he  showed  sufficient  interest  that  he 
begged  his  father  to  let  him  take  the  test. 

"Seeing  that  the  boy  really  meant  business,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  coach  him  and  give  him  a  chance.  .  Fu'st  he  made  him 
copy  a  buzzer,  sending  words  of  two  or  three  letters,  then  in- 
creasing speed  till  the  boy  acquired  a  speed  of  twenty  words 
per  minute.  Then  the  words  of  greater  length,  and  finallj- 
numeials  and  words  were  resorted  to  till  he  could  copy  oO  or 
1(X)  words  in  succession.  In  the  meantime  he  would  explain 
to  the  youngster  the  theory  of  both  transmitting  and  recei\ing 
sets,  using  the  technical  terms  and  parallelling  them  with  ;i 
kindergarten  explanation  so  that  the  little  mind  coulil  ii;Mlily 
understand.  That  done  he  gave  the  boy  a  copy  of  the  reguhiticms 
regarding  the  transmission  of  signals,  etc.,  and  laid  out  a  certain 


amount  to  memorize  so  that  he  would  understand  the  meaning 
and  would  be  capable  of  writing  it  word  for  word  whenever  called 
upon  to  do  it  in  the  future.  This  he  accomplished  beyond  the 
father's  wildest  expectations'. 

"Then  came  the  big  surprize.  Ho  had  but  five  weeks  in  which 
to  pi'epare  for  his  examination.  When  he  took  the  test  every 
one  that  saw  him  smiled  and  felt  that  he  was  there  merely  to 
please  his  father's  \-anity.  Several  lads,  many  j-ears  his  senior, 
fell  by  the  wayside,  and  several  men  tried  in  vain  to  pass  the 
test.  Robert  just  smiled  all  through  the  three  solid  hours  of  his 
examination  and  if  any  one  said  anything  to 
him  he  woidd  answer  with  a  broad  smile  and 
wink,  as  if  to  say  'watch  me  fool  them,'  and 
he,  only  a  child  of  seven  yeais,  did  what  very 
few  ever  accomplished — passed  with  92  per  cent. 
"Since  passing  the  examination  two  manu- 
facturers have  honored  him  with  parts  for  the 
set  he  is  going  to  install.  He  has  filed  an  appUea- 
tion  for  a  station  license  and  is  going  to  put 
it  up  himself.  He  has  declined  an  offer  to  install 
the  i-et  and  begs  his  father  to  let  him  do  it  aU 
alone." 
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Courtesy  of  "Kadio,"  San  Fmnciaco 

ROBERT  GARCIA. 

Licensed  radio  operator  at  the 
world's  record  age  of  seven. 


MULTIPLEX  RADIO 

VERY  ONE   KNOWS,   of  course,  that 
multiple  messages  may  be  sent  through 
the  ether  simultaneously  by  using  dif- 
I  rent  wave-lengths.   Otherwise  only  one  station 
could  operate  at  a  given  time  in  a  region  as  wide 
as  the  influence  of  that  station — which,  in  some 
cases,  would    mean    the  entire  world.      It  has 
been  showTi  also  by  General  Squier  and  his  as- 
sociates that    multiplex  "wireless  wired"  mes- 
sages may  be  .- cut  over  the  same  wire  by  using 
instruments    tuned    to    different     frequencies. 
But  the  sending  or  receiving  of  multiplex  mes- 
sa^es  of  different  character  without  multiplica- 
lion  of  instruments   has   been   a   desideratum. 
What  would    a|)pear    an    inii)ortaut   step   toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  thus  chronicled  in  The  Wireless  Age: 

"A  long  forward  step  m  the  science  of  radio  communication 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Engineering  Societies  building.  New 
York  (^ilj,  recently,  whi'n  tt'lephone  and  telegraph  messages 
were  carried  simultaiusously  from  a  single  wireless  transmitting 
sot  and  antenna.  They  were  received  also  by  a  single  radio 
set  without  interference  or  distortion. 

"The  achievement  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Frank  B.  Jewett, 
chief  engineer  of  the  WestiTii  Electric  Company,  and  head  of  the 
Bell  system  and  research  laboratories,  and  was  made  fjossible 
hu-gely  through  an  electrical  'filter'  invented  by  Dr.  G.  A. 
Campbell.  The  de\'ice  makes  it  possibl  •  U)  separate  the  various 
frequencies  at  which  the  individual  t<  lephone  and  telegraph 
messages  are  can-ied. 

"Two  specially  eotislruetcd  dinioustration  radio  sets  were 
placed  in  the  auditorium  for  the  btiuefit  of  members  of  the 
telephone  society,  who  are  chiefly  electrical  (engineers  and  com- 
niunication  experts.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  messages 
were  dispatched  at  the  same  time  and  were  received  at  the  other 
(>nd  of  the  stage.  They  were  detected  by  a  single  vacuum  tube 
circuit,  after  which  they  were  passed  llirough  the  'filter,'  which 
separated  the  frequencies  of  the  telegraph  message  from  those 
of  th(!  telephone  messages.  The  filter  diffei'S  materially  from 
the  ordinary  tuned  circuits  familiar  to  the  radio  engineer,  as  the 
filter  separates  not  single  frequencies,  but  bands  of  frequencies 
(>f  any  predetermined  width.  The  filter  makes  it  possible  to 
separate  the  band  of  frequencies  comprising  the  telephone 
message  from  the  band  comprising  the  telegraph  message.  It 
can  also  separate  one  telephone  message  from  another." 
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SUCCESSFUL  TRANSATLANTIC  STATIONS 

A  S  A  :MATTER  of  course.  aU  radio  amateurclom  iu 
/\  America  is  still  excited  o-vor  the  remarkable  demonstra- 
U.  \  tion  of  last  December  that  amateur  outfits  using  the 
legalized  short  waves  can  transmit  their  messages  across  the 
ocean.  ISIr.  Robert  C.  Higgy.  in  (J  S  T  (Hartford.  Conn.), 
makes  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  fqui])ment  f)f  ^•arious  suc- 
cessful stations,  and  pre.-;ents  a  popular  statement  of  results  thai 
should  appeal  to  eAerj-  one  who  is  interested  in  the  technical 
aspects  of  radio — and  that  includes  almost  every  intelligent 
listener  and  all  transmitters.     Says  Mr.  TTigg>-: 

"The  recent  transatlantic  tests  have  brought  benetits  to  us 
amateurs  in  many  forms,  among  a\  liicli  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  data  and   information  about   the  suoccssful   stations.     A 


where,  after  telling  of  thi;  supreme  satisfaction  the  reception  of 
the  first  message  brought  to  him,  he  adds: 

"The  straixge,  and,  1  should  say,  even  sad  sequel  to  this 
wonderful  good  fortune  runs  as  follows:  Due  to  error  in  the  use 
of  codes  between  Coursey  and  myself,  station  lAAW  Avas  broad- 
casted to  the  U.  S.  A.  as  being  lAAy.  This  was  not  straight- 
ened out  until  4S  hours  had  elapsed,  and.  after  being  straightened 
out,  it  was  found  impos.-iible  to  locate  tlie  sender." 
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OUTUNED 

Description  of  the 

SUCCESSFUL  Transatlantic   Stations 
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The  above  ooes  not  constitute  a  complete  listof  the  successful  C.w  Stations, 

UV202  normal  OUTPUT  5  watts,  UV203 -50  watts;  UV  204-25O  watts   CK.-CHEMICAL  RECTIFIER  . 

TR  -Tube  Recti  ficr 

From  'Q    S.  T."  Hartford.  Cor  n. 


questionnaire  Avas  prepared  and  sent  to  all  of  the  stations  {jt  (tiuji 
aeross  and  much  valuable  and  higrhly  interesting  iiiformation  has 
resulted. 

"The  accompanying  tables  Ivaxc  been  prepared  from  tlie  data 
received  and  from  them  may  be  gathei'ed  a  skeleton  description 
of  each  tran.smitter.  The  matter  contained  is  for  the  most  part 
soif-e.xplanatory  and  does  hot  need  further  comment.  The  power 
outputs  were  calculated  whereAcr  possible  by  squaring  the 
antenna  current  and  multiplying  by  the  total  antenna  resistance. 
The  efficiencies  could  then  be  determined,  since  the  output 
jjowers  were  known.  In  calculating  the  efficiencies,  in-put 
power  to  the  plates  of  the  transmitting  tubes  only  was  con- 
sidered." 

In  looking  o\  er  the  list  uf  the  twenty  succes^ful  stations,  tht- 
reader  who  recalls  Mr.  Godley's  enthusiastic  aeeoimt  (quoted 
here  April  1)  of  the  very  first  message  that  came  to  him  as  he 
listened  over  thei-e  in  Scotland,  may  wonder  that  the  lAAW 
from  which  the  first  signal  came  is  not  li.sted.  To  understand 
the  omission.  howcA  er.  we  have  onh"  to  turn  to  the  full  account 
of  Mr.  Godley's  experience,  as  imbli.^hed  in   The  Wirfleaa  Age, 


THE  BROADCASTliNG  SITUATION 

VERY   ONE  WHO  l.S  INTERESTED  has  read  in  the 

daih'  papers  a  summarA-  of  the  preliminaiy- report  of  the 
Teclmieal  Commit  1  ee  of  1  he  Radio  Telephone  Conference 
;ii   Washintrlon  with  its  reccmimendations  to  govern  the  use  of 

t  lie  ether,  and  no  one  is  surj^rized 
to  learn  that  wave-lengths  of 
from  l.")0  to  200  meters  are  to 
be  re.sei\  ed  for  the  amateur.  It 
is  further  provided  that  wave- 
lengths from  200  to  275  meters 
may  he  shared  between  training 
schools  and  amateurs  for  ex- 
])eriineiital  puipo-ses.  The  alloca- 
tion of  waves,  as  re))orted  in 
The  Evening  Mail  (New  York),  is 
as  follows: 

"  Trau.soceanic  radio  telephone 
♦■.\-j)eriments,  nonexclusive,  6,(X)0 
lo  o,(XX)  meters;  fixt  service  radio 
telephony  nonexclusive  3,300  to 
2,850;  mobile  ser%-ice,  nonexclu- 
sive, 2,6.50  to  2,,500;  governmeni 
broadcasting,  nonexclusive,  2,050 
to  1,850;  fixt  station,  nonex<'lu- 
sive,  IfioO  to  1,550;  aircraft  radio 
telephony  and  telegraph\',  exclu- 
sive, 1,5.30  to  1,500;  government 
and  public  broadcasting.  1,.5(X)  to 
1.050;  radio  beacons,  exclusi\'e, 
I.O.jO  to  9.")0;  aircraft  radio  tele- 
]>l)ony  and  telegraphy,  exclusive. 
0.")0  to  8.50;  radio  compass,  exclu- 
sl\-e.  8.50  to  7.50;  government  and 
[lublic  broadcasting,  700  miles  in- 
land, 750  to  7(X);  mobile  radio 
telei)hony,  nonexclusive,  up  to 
6.50;  mobile  telegraphj-,  exclusive, 
up  to  525;  aircraft  radio  telephony 
and  telegraph,  exclusive,  525  to 
.500;  private  and  toll  broadcast- 
ing, exclusive,  435  to  310 — re- 
stricted special  amateur  radio 
telegi-aphy.  nonexclusive,  310;  cit.v 

and   State  ]mblic   safety   broadcasting,   exclusive,   28;5   to  275; 

technical  and  training  schools,  shared  with  amateurs,  275  to  200 ; 

amateur,  exclusiAc,  200  to  150;  reserved,  below  150." 

So  soon  as  Congress  passes  einergencj-  legi.slation  and  gives 
the  Secrt'tary  of  Commerce  authority  to  promulgate  and  enforce 
the  regulations,  the  amateur  will  obviously  have  no  option  but 
to  comply.  Yet  doubtless  a  good  many  will  do  this  grudgingly, 
and  not  a  few  uill  complain  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
get  down  to  the  275-meter  maximum  Avith  the  partieiUar  instru- 
ments -with  which  they  work.  For  all  such  objectors,  the 
admonition  of  an  editorial  MTiter  in  The  Modulator  (New  York) 
is  pertinent  and  timely.     We  read: 

"The  rjKlio  service  is  flooded  A\ith  complaints  about  amateurs 
transmitting  in  such  a  manner  that  the  concerts  are  broken  up. 
Upon  personal  observation  it  has  been  found  that  very  few 
amateurs  are  transmitting  on  waAe  lengtlis  above  2.50  meters 
and  if  the  beginners  would  ]>ut  in  sets  that  could  tune  at  all  no 
difficulty  would  be  experienced. 

"The  man  who  savs  he  can  not  make  his  set  work  on  less  than 
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250  meters  is  plumb  crazy.  With  a  little  care  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  aerial  it  is  ver\^  easy  to  make  any  set  work  on  less  than 
200  meters." 


THE   MIRACLE-WORKING  VACUUM   TUBE 

EVERY  RADIO  AJNIATEUR  knows  that  the  wonderful 
de%elopment  of  radio  in  recent  years  has  been  verj^ 
largely  due  to  the  introduction  and  improvement  of 
the  marvelous  little  instrument  commonly  referred  to  in  this 
country  as  a  vacuum  tube  or  electron  tube,  but  originally  named 
the  audion  by  its  inventor,  ISIr.  Lee  De  Forest,  and  often  called — 
particularly  by  English  "svriters — the  ionic  valve  or  thermionic 
valve.  You  never  go  far  without  encountering  this  little  miracle- 
worker.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  American  Magazine  (New 
York),  Mr.  Keene  Sumner  gives  a  popular  account  of  this  little 
instrument,  and  in  particular  teUs  of  some  of  the  things  that 
Mr.  Earl  C.  Hanson  has  done  with  it  and  plans  to  do  with  it. 
As  Mr.  Hanson  is  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus  which  enables 
ships  to  come  in  and  out  of  New  York  harbor  in  a  fog  without 
the  aid  of  an  ordinan,'  pilot  and  of  a  remarkable  little  apparatus 
called  the  vactuphone  for  aiding  the  deaf,  both  operated  by  the 
electron  tube,  his  opinions  and  hypotheses  are  well  worth  quoting. 
Says  Mr.  Sumner: 

"Early  in  1921,  a  young  American  inventor,  named  Earl  C. 
Hanson,  told  me  personally  that  he  had  perfected  a  sj-stem  which 
would  receive  wnreless  messages  ha\-ing  a  wave  length  of  100,000 
meters  or  more!  He  predicted  that  the  use  of  this  sj-stem  would 
absolutely  revolutionize  wireless  practise.  He  showed  me  the 
drawings  and  specifications  for  his  patents  in  tliis  and  foreign 
countries.  He  said  that  the  use  of  his  receiving  sj-stem  would 
make  it  perfectly  possible  to  send  wireless  messages  around  the 
globe,  without  the  vexatious  inttaference  and  delays  now  en- 
countered. 

"This  achievement  will  come  through  the  use  of  what  may 
safely  be  called  the  great  electrical  marv^el  of  the  present  day — 
the  vacuum-tube  amplifier." 

Mr.  Sumner  first  saw  the  tube  in  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
former  laboratory'  in  Washington,  where,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Doctor  Bell,  Mr.  Hanson  had  been  conducting  his  experi- 
ments. Mr.  Hanson  took  a  small  object  from  his  pocket  and 
said : 

"It  doesn't  seem  much  more  impressive  than  a  child's  toy, 
does  it?  But  probably  a  million  dollars  ha^e  been  spent  on  it; 
and  already  several  hundred  i)atents  ha^•e  been  taken  out  to 
cover  different  phases  of  its  progress. 

"We  call  it  a  vacuum  tube.  The  fine  tungsten  wire  in  the 
center  is  the  filament;  the  s]nral  around  it  is  called  the  grid;  and 
the  little  metal  cylinder  is  the  plate.  Years  ago  ^Ir.  Edison 
made  a  vacuum  tube  containing  the  filament  and  the  plate; 
they  formed  the  two  electrodes.  He  never  made  extensive  com- 
mercial use  of  it  and,  in  duo  course  of  time,  his  patent  expired. 

"Some  3'ears  afterward,  Professor  Fleming,  Marconi's  chief 
engineer,  used  the  tube  as  a  detector  of  Avireloss  waves  or  vibra- 
tions. Then,  a  few  years  later,  De  Forest  added  a  third  electrode, 
the  grid.  And  the  addition  of  that  one  thing,  just  that  little 
wire  spiral,  has  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  things  on  which 
inventors  had  been  working  unsuccessfully  for  years. 

"You  have  heard  of  electrons — those  invisibly  minute  par- 
ticles which  many  scientists  consider  the  final  unit  into  wliich 
all  matter  can  be  divided.  Well,  when  an  electric  current  was 
sent  through  the  Edison  tube  tliere  w^as  a  constant  stream  of 
those  electrons  passing  from  the  filament  to  the  plate.  But 
when  the  grid  was  introduced  it  had  the  effect  of  amplifying 
tlio  energy  received. 

"Here  is  one  way  of  illustrating  it:  Suppose  a  great  steam 
pressure  has  been  generated  wit'i  a  force  of  many  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  One  man,  even  a  very  fraU  one,  could  control 
that  great  force  simply  by  turning  a  lever  that  would  open  or 
close  certain  valves. 

"Now  if  you  will  imagine  an  electrical  current  instead  of 
steam,  and  think  of  the  grid  as  the  man  controlling  it,  you  will 
have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  how  it  works.  The  point  is  that  we 
can  take  a  feeble  energy  coming  in  by  one  Avire,  and  by  means  of 
the  grid  add  a  lot  more  energy  from  another  source,  and  vastly 
increase  th*  feeble  current. 


"When  powerful  vibrations  are  emploj^ed,  you  get  a  great 
volume  of  sound,  but  it  is  so  full  of  squealing  and  hissing  and 
sputtering  noises  as  to  be  unintelligilile.  But  the  little  grid  in 
the  tube  controls  the  energj'  coming  to  it,  so  that  you  get  a 
smooth  reproduction  of  the  natural  \ibrations  made  by  the  voice 
speaking.  You  get  claritij  as  well  as  volume.  Used  in  ways  like 
this,  we  call  it  the  vacuum-tube  amplifier. 

"President  Harding's  voice  was  amplified  more  than  a  million 
times  by  the  apparatus  used  when  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  I  believe  that  he  could  have  been  heard  half  a  mile 
away;  yet  ho  was  speaking  in  moderate  tones.     The  telephone 
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INVENTOR  OF  THE  VACTUPHONE. 

As  a  little  boy  in  California,  whoro  he  was  born  twenty-nine  years 
ago,  Earl  C.  Hanson  was  always  cxiKTiinenting  with  electricity. 
AVhilo  ho  was  at  graramar  school  in  Los  .\ngelcs,  he  made  a  wireless 
tcl(>ph()no  with  which  he  tiilUivl  over  sliort  distances.  Later,  while  at 
St.  Paul's  Preparatory  School  lie  continued  his  experiments.  In 
1911,  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  ho  invented  a  system  of  wireless 
transmission  which  is  the  basis  of  imi>ortant  patents  which  he  now 
holds.  During  the  war,  ho  gave  this  Government  and  the  Allies 
the  use  of  liis  inventions,  including  his  Audio  Piloting  System  for 
guiding  vessels  through  fog  and  through  mine  fields,  and  other 
apphcations  ho  has  worke<l  out  for  the  use  of  the  vacuum  tube. 


company  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  just  to  give  the 
demonstration. 

"Xo  instruments  of  any  kind  were  visil)lo  to  the  throng  that 
listened  to  Mr.  Harding.  Underneath  the  platform  from  which 
he  spoke  were  thre(>  rooms  containing  a  powerful  electrical 
installation,  which  included  several  sets  of  A'acuum-tube  am- 
lilifiers. 

"You  see,  we  do  not  ha\('  to  stop  witli  one  tube.  We  can 
pass  the  current  on,  from  one  to  another  and  another,  constantly 
getting,  and  controlling,  greater  and  greater  power. 

"Just  see  what  this  means:  It  is  estimated  that  one  uni; 
of  electrical  energy  is  increas(>d  ten  times  by  means  of  the  vacuum- 
tube  amplifier.  Start  with  one  unit  and  multiply  it  six  times 
suecessi\  (ly  and  you  get  one  million!  That  means  that  if  you 
started  with  one  unit  of  electrical  energy  and  passed  it  suc- 
cessively through  six  of  these  tubes  you  would  have  amplified 
it  a  million  times. 

"Can  you  imagine  the  possibilities  involved  in  that  statement? 
If  I  had  a  tuning-fork  hero  I  woidd  show  you  something  inter- 
esting. You  know  that  if  you  make  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork 
vibrato  rapidly  you  get  a  musical  note.  I  could  make  them 
vibrate  so  gently  that  they  would  give  out  no  sound  audible  to 
the  unaided  human  ear.  Y(4,  if  I  should  hold  an  almost  im- 
perceptibly \ibrating  tunin<j-fork  close  to  the  transmitter  of  the 
vacuum  phone,  you  Avould  hear  its  musical  note. 

"In  this  way  wo  shall  bo  able  to  listen  to  sounds  which  no 
human  ears  have  heard  since  the  world  began!  It  may  be  that 
we  shall  actually  be  able  to  hear  things  growing,  and  to  listen 
to  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  matter." 
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"CIVIC  VIRTUE  '  IMPERILLED 


NEW  YOKK  HAD  so  lueny  a  tiiuo  at  Bostons  expeus«> 
when  the  .Mae^Ionnies  "Bacchante"'  was  ruled  out  of 
thi'  Public  Library  that  it  may  now  bo  Boston's  turn. 
Another  .MacMonnies  statue  is  going  through  the  fires  of  puVilic 
disapproval — his  conception  of  "CiAic  Virtue,"  which  is  designed 
to  replace  the  old  fountain  in  front  of  the  City  ITnll.  Prelim- 
inary approA'al was  gi\ou  to  the      

(lesio-ii  on  December  l.'x  lOlo, 
and  the  statue  is  now  ready  to 
be  put  in  its  place.  Objection 
has  come  from  re])resentatives 
of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  on  tlic  gi'ound 
that  the  statue  degrades  woman- 
hood. From  pliotographs  it 
appears  that  tlie  muscular 
\  oung  male  Avho  represents 
ei\ic  A'irtue  is  trampling  some- 
thing like  a  female  form  imder 
his  feet.  Tliis,  we  are  told, 
symbolizes  the  temptations, 
and  not  the  relative  position 
of  women  in  the  modern  state. 
Miss  Marj-  Gan-ett  Hay  of  the 
National  Letvgue  of  Women 
Voters  is  quoted  by  the  Xew 
York  Times  as  saying  she  feels 
that  "in  this  age  women  should 
be  placed  not  below  man,  but 
side  by  side  Avith  him  in  any 
representation  of  ciA"ic  AU-tue.' 
Mayor  Hylan,  learning  that 
many  women  in  the  city  dis- 
approved of  the  statue,  ap- 
pointed INIarch  22  for  a  public 
heari;ig.  The  scul])tor  did  not 
appear  in  person,  but  a  letter 
was  sent  explaining  his  design. 
He  selected  the  figure  of  a 
youth,  he  says,  as  best  exeiu- 
jdifying  "the  spuit  which 
should  preside  oAei  a  citadel 
of  ci\-ic  activity."     Then: 
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CHARGED  AMTH  DEGRADING   WOMANHOOD 


MiK-Mormics'  conception  of  "Ci\ic  Virtue"  now  ;issHlled  by  ivouien, 
who  seek  to  prevent  the  stntue  being  put  in  City  Hall  P-irk,  New  York. 


"In  the  composition  of  the 
lines  of  the  figure  in  the  posture,  1  used  a  system  of  hues  which 
are  uncomplicated  and  direct  in  their  suggestion  so  that  he 
Avould  seem  to  be  concentrated  with  single-minded  energy  on 
one  purpose — to  stand  upright  and  hold  up  the  swoi'd  of  law.  As 
a  secondary  action,  he  is  freeing  himself  almost  unconsciously 
from  the  snares  throAATi  about  him.  They  are  tlroppiug  away 
from  him  A\ithout  much  ciTort  on  his  part.  He  looks  out  into 
the  distance  so  concentrated  on  his  great  ideal,  that  he  does  not 
even  see  the  temptation. 

"To  suggest  this  temi)latiou;  its  dual  nature  which  dazzles 
while  it  ensnares,  its  charm  and  msinua  ting  danger,  one  thinks  of  the 
beautj'  and  laughter  of  women;  the  treachery  of  the  serpent  coils  of 
a  sea-creature  wrapt  about  its  prey.  These  lovely  sea  women 
coil  themselves  about  their  victim.  Then  scaly,  sinuous  tails  en- 
twine him.  With  one  hand  each  one  draAvs  about  him  the  net  dis- 
guised in  tangled  seaweed;  Avith  a  smile  on  lier  lips  one  holds,  half 
hidden,  a  skull,  sinister  suggestion  of  disillusionment  and  death. 


"The  other  hitles  her  face  as  we  hide  all  dark  designs.  They 
•  iitirely  surround  him,  but  he  steps  out  triumphantly  and  places 
his  foot  on  a  firm  rock.  BeloAV  him  lies  the  wTeck  of  a  ship  Avhich 
had  sped  gaily,  its  proud  figurehead  of  A-ictorj'  overturned — torn 
shreds  of  hopes." 

Mayor  ITxlan   gave  eouragi'  to  the  attendants  of  the  meeting 

by  saying,  "I  don't  knoAV 
niuch  about  art,  but  I  don't 
like  tJie  looks  of  that  fellow 
standing  up  in  City  Hall  Park." 
A>  the  press  report  the  art 
<riticisms  of  the  protestors, 
t hcA-  are  in  this  Aein : 

"Dr.  Ella  A.  Boole,  Avho  rail 
for  GoAcrnor  against  Aliller 
two  years  ago  next  November, 
Avas  there  to  talk  for  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  '  This  type  of  man  might 
liaA'e  done  for  a  statue  in  the 
Middle  Ages,'  she  said,  'but  it 
doesn't  represent  an\'  modern 
man,  especially  anybody  en- 
gaged in  ciAic  Avork. 

"'It  portrays  the  degi-ada- 
tion  of  womanhood,  not  the 
uplift  of  man.  If  we  are  to 
ha\'e  something  representing 
CiA-ic  Virtue,  let  it  show  a  man 
and  a  woman  going  along  hand 
in  hand  to  eleAate  the  morals 
of  municipal  politics.  That's 
my  opinion.' 

"The  storm  of  handclaps 
which  gi-eeted  Dr.  Boole  hatl 
not  died  doAvm  AAhen iNIrs.  R.  C. 
Talbot  Perkins  deUAered  her- 
self of  some  remarks. 

" '  A  little  boy  going  through 
the  park  the  other  day  said. 
( )n  seeing  Nathan  Hale's  statue. " 
she  began,  "Gee!  pipe  the  guy's 
feet."  What  do  you  suppose 
the  lio\s  A\ill  say  if  they  haAe 
a  chance  to  comment  on  this 
outrageous  group?  I  can  hear 
them  say: 

"'"Come  on,  Skinnaj',  see 
the  guy  AUth  his  foot  on  the 
dame's  neck  and  say — "  but  I 
leave  the  rest  of  the  boyish 
comment  to  Aour  OAvn  imagination.  Some  dark  loft  should  be 
the  home  of  the  IMacMonnies  group.' 

"^Mrs.  Thomas  Leonard  told  the  Mayor  she  loved  art,  speaking 
for  the  CiAic  ^Modern  School. 

"  'But  I  think  a  museum  Avould  be  a  more  appropriate  location 
for  the  gx-oup,  Avhere  real  admu-ers  of  art  can  see  it.  I'm  afraid  it 
Avill  be  sadlv  misunderstood  by  the  people  A\ho  traA-.el  through 
City  Hall  Park.' 

"'Send  it  dowii  to  Washington.'  exclaimed  ^Mrs.  John  .Jei-ome 
Kooney,  for  the  Washuigton  Heights  Civic  Club.  '  Tell  the  Sena- 
tors it  represents  the  Fom'-PoAver  Treaty  staudmg  on  the  neck  of 
these  United  States. 

"'He  might  do  for  the  Gas  Trust  or  the  Telephone  Trust.' 
added  Mrs.  Kooney,  bringuig  tears  of  laughter  to  ^Mayor  Hylan's 
eyes. 

"'I  think  Christy  Mathewson  or  Judg(>  Landis  would  lia\e 
made  a  better  model  than  the  one  Mr.  Mac^^Ionuics  selected," 
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said  Mrs.  >Elizabeth  Smith  Edwards.  '  Have  hiiu  uplifting  base- 
ball. The  girls  can  be  the  fans  in  the  bleachers,  or  some  college 
girl  trj'ing  to  steal  a  base.'" 

Of  course  the  controversy  has  not  been  waged  with  the  highest 
seriousness,  considering  the  invitation  to  lo\at.v  that  the  .subject 
offers.    A  correspondent  writes  to  the  New  York  Herald: 

"The  women  of  New  York  seem  to  object  to  having  such  an 
honor  conferred  on  man  and  the  insult  of  being  represented  as 
temptations  heaped  on  women.  It  is  out  of 
date,  they  say,  not  in  accord  with  the  new 
order.  They  are  wrong.  This  is  the  new 
order,  not  the  old.  Let  us  array  the  facts, 
as  business  men  saj': 

"Isn't  it  a  fact,  then,  that  practically 
everything  decent  and  proper  has  in  the  past 
under  the  old  order  been  represented  as  a 
woman?  In  nearly  e^'ery  court-house  in  this 
broad  land,  as  the  politicians  say,  is  a  statue 
or  a  painting  of  Justice.  What  sex?  A 
woman,  of  course!  Every  child  knows  that. 
How  is  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 
represented  in  statues,  on  coins?  A  woman, 
of  course!  "VVTiy?  Did  a  woman  discover 
America? 

"How  is  Britannia,  who  rules  the  waves, 
represented?  A  woman!  Did  women  beat 
the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  German  high 
seas  fleet?  How  is  Germania  represented? 
How  poor,  sad  Austria,  on  her  prolific  paper 
currency?  Women,  women!  How  about  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor?  A 
woman,  bigger  than  many  Ci\ic  Virtues! 
Even  such  abstractions  as  Learning,  Art, 
Science,  Industry  and  Agriculture  (!)  are 
frequently,  if  not  universally,  represented  by 
women. 

"Here's  a  solemn  fact:  There  are  many 
monuments  erected  to  men — great  men  or 
locally  admired  men  —  which,  instead  of  a 
likeness  of  the  deceased  or  the  statue  of  a  man 
symbolizing  something  or  other,  display  to 
posterity — which  isn't  much  interested — the 
likeness  of  a  woman  representing  Virtue  or 
Honor  or  Aspiration  or  Grief  or  something 
else.    Why,  f'r  heaven's  sake? 

"Mr.  MacMonnies  is  right,  but  he  e\i- 
dently  doesn't  know  why.  He  thinks  the 
time  is  not  3'et  for  using  women  as  Civic 
Virtue.  The  fact  is,  the  time  is  past  in 
which  women  could  monopolize  symbolic 
personification.  Mr.  MacMonnies  is  in  line 
with  the  new  idea.  Men  want  their  share. 
Nowadays  the  women  are  not  going  to  crowd 
us  out! 

"Let  the  downtrodden  men  rise  in  righteous 
assertion  of  equal  rights!  Give  the  women 
their  share — no  more.  In  the  past  we  were 
lucky  to  get  (Jeorge  Washington  on  a  postage 
stamp.  Now  we  want  men  upholding  gilded  scales  on  court- 
house towers  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

Mr.  Joseph  Mulvaney  of  the  New  York  American  goes  to  the 
" Brobdignagian  boy"  himself  for  light  on  the  vo.ved  question 
under  dispute: 

"Towering  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  of  the  Harlem  River, 
as  he  stood  upright  in  the  studio  of  the  Piccirilii  Brothers  in  the 
Bronx,  all  undrest  and  with  no  place  to  go,  the  big  fellow 
pleaded  to  this  reporter,  sitting  astride  his  shoulder: 

"'Why  pick  on  me?  I  ain't  never  done  nothing  to  nobody. 
Yet  so  great  has  been  the  low-lived  clamor  against  me  that  my 
enemies  would  hang  me  first  and  then  judge  me.  After  all,  I  am 
what  I  was  made,  and  I  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
faults  of  my  maker.' 

"He  shifted  his  sword  wearily  to  his  left  shoulder,  and  the 
r(>porter  nimbly  climbed  into  his  ear  to  escape  the  blade.  Tears 
filled  the  giant's  eyes  and,  descending  in  twin  torrents,  almost 
submerged  the  two  females  on  whom  he  was  standing,  and  one 
cried : 

"'  Cut  that  out!    D'you  think  I'm  starring  in  a  tank  scene?' 

"The  White  Hope,  reddening  with  anger  over  the  three  thou- 


sand square  yards  of  exposed  anatomy,  shifted  his  foot  to  her 

face,  retorting  with  Old  World  gallantry: 

" ' Shut  up.     If  it  weren't  for  you  two  I'd  be  a  respectable  mem- 

l)er  of  the  community.     As  it  is,  this  place  is  likely  to  be  raided 

any  day  and  the  bunch  of  us  deported  as  undesirable  citizens. 

So  let  me  do  the  talking  for  the  whole  gang.' 

' '  He  bent  dowTi  and,  turning  the  flat  of  his  sword  suggestively, 

measured  the,  distance  to  the  pulchritudinous  figure  under  his 

right  foot.    But  he  staj'ed  his  hand  and  sighed: 

" '  It's  no  use.  She'd  onlj'  squawk  to  the  cops,  and  I've  enough 
to  worry  about,  any  way.  Every  hand  in 
the  city  is  turned  against  me:  every  door  is 
closed.  They  certainly  put  the  double-cross 
on  me  at  birth,  and  I've  missed  my  ^'oeation! 
" '  I  ought  to  be  an  actor  or  a  Russian  danc- 
vr  or  a  Greek  figure  in  a  tableau.  Then 
everybody  would  gasp  and  cheer,  instead  of 
yelling  for  me  to  pull  on  my  pants  and  wipe 
off  my  chin.  I'm  not  blaming  Mayor  Hy- 
lan  for  locking  the  gates  of  City  Hall  Park 
on  me,  but  I  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  earn 
my  living  somewhere. 

■"If  it  gets  to  gravel,  I'll  bet  I  could  draw 
a  gate  in  a  fight  with  Dempsey  over  on 
Boyle's  lot,  but  I  d(m't  like  to  run  out  on 
the  girls,  at  that.' 

"The  interviewer  promised  to  inquire 
about  the  matter  and  the  Big  Fellow  exprest 
tifratitude,  and  as  the  interview  ended  he  said: 
"'Don't  pan  this  couple  of  girls  too  hard, 
will  you?  And,  if  the  Mayor  is  willing  to 
U't  by-gones  be  by-gones,  I'd  like  to  suggest 
that  we're  willing  to  compromise  if  he'll  put 
us  up  in  Sheridan  Square  Park  in  Greenwich 
Village.  I'm  sure  we'd  find  kindred  spirits 
and  kind  hearts  there,  and  the  breeze  isn't 
so  strong.' " 

MEANING  OF  THE  DANCING 
MANIA 


I'opyiiirhted  b>  the  "Uiiily  Neva,   '  New  York. 

THE     NEW     YORK     FIREMAN'. 

George  Lorz  who  posed  for  the 
Statue  of  "Civic  Virtue,"  and  de- 
clares  It    is    not  tranii)liii{;    women. 


D 


ANCING,  when  it  becomes  a  mania, 
ought  to  tell  us  something  about 
ourselves  that  would,  if  properly 
H'garded,  save  such  a  debacle  as  the  world 
experienced  in  1914.  So  at  any  rate  thinks 
an  Engli.shwoman,  who  philosophizes  the  two 
concurrent  phenomena,  war  and  the  dance. 
With  us  the  height  of  the  dancing  wave 
Ijreceded  the  war;  with  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially England,  it  coincided  and  lingered 
in  its  wake.  Now,  so  ^Miss  Cicily  Hamilton 
observes  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  "it 
is  certain  that  the  masculine  craze  for  the 
fo.\-trot  and  bunny-hug  is  passing;  men  do 
not  dance  madly  in  1922  as  they  did  in  the 
year  of  the  Armistice."  Ruminating  upon  this,  she  asks:  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  dancing  mania — of  that  passion  for  step- 
ping and  whirling  to  music  which  possest  the  world  that  had 
newly  laid  down  its  arms?  "     Here  is  her  very  interesting  answer: 

"Clearly  it  was  not  a  method  of  rejoicing  over  victory — since 
the  German  hopped  it  as  wildly  as  the  conqueror  who  had  taken 
possession  of  his  Rhineland.  Nor  was  it  an  excuse  for  the  com- 
ing together  of  the  sexes  whom  war  had  divided;  the  absence  of 
^\omen  was  no  bar  to  the  joys  of  the  ballroom,  and  men  capered 
contentedly  with  their  arms  round  each  others'  leather  belts. 

"I  remember  looking  down  on  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  as 
they  waltzed  and  two-stepped  in  the  guildhall  of  a  little  German 
town;  the  piano  jangling,  the  kilts  swinging  round — men  by  the 
hundi-ed,  not  a  woman  among  them,  men  who  were  dancing  for 
nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  the  dance.  .  .  . 

"We  know  cririously  little  of  ourselves  and  our  instinctive 
emotions — the  common  emotions  and  sudden  herd-impulses 
whoso  effects  are  writ  large  in  the  bloodiest  pages  of  history. 

'The  passing  of  the  dancing  craze  may  seem  a  small  matter 
to  the  casual  reader  of  a  newsi>ap('r;  but  we  might  guard  the 
better  against  future  outbreaks  of  wholesale  savagery — might 
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control  more  wiselj'  our  siidden  herd-impulses — if  we  understood 
the  precise  connection  between  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the 
pleasure  in  capering  to  music.  .  .  . 

"For  there  is  a  connection,  fundamental  and  eternal,  which 
the  six^-age,  in  his  war-dance,  has  always  been  aware  of,  but 
which  civilized  (or  so-called  civilized)  man  had  forgotten  till 
the  blood-fever  swept  over  Europe  and  America. 

"\Yith  the  fever  in  his  veins  the  white  man  dq.nced — like  the 
savage  arrayed  in  his  war-paint." 


A  GRAVE  CHARGE  AGAINST  WOMEN'S 

NOVELS 

NEVER  IN  ANY  AGE  or  country  has  there  been  the 
number  of  "dirty  books  WTitten  by  women,"  that  find 
their  way  to  publication  to-day.  The  Saturday  Renew 
(London)  makes  this  grave  charge,  heading  its  article  "Dirty 
Work"  and  finding  occasion  for  its  attack  in  a  recent  volume  of 


^:^.-t./f-li^::±: 


THAT  MONUMENT  FOR  CITY  HALL  PARK. 

'    — Frueh  in  the  New  York  World. 


short  stories  written  by  the  wife  of  a  foreign  minister  to  the 
United  States.  It  thinks  "the  emancipation  movement  of 
women  to  be  largelj'  responsible."  Speaking  of  the  particular 
book  in  question,  the  Review  observes  that  "if  it  were  an  isolated 
one,  if  any  signs  of  disapproval  had  been  forthcoming  from 
women  themselves,  the  issues  involved  would  be  individual  and 
of  no  importance."    But — 

"Not  only  is  the  book  not  an  isolated  instance,  but  it  accu- 
rately reproduces  the  tone  and  style  and  point  of  view  of  the 
flood  of  novels  fro?n  the  hands  of  women,  that  have  been  poured 
forth  ceaselessly  during  the  last  six  years,  without  we  believe  a 
single  protest,  encouraged  by  the  two  or  three  women  critics 
who  came  into  notoriety  during  the  war,  and  exhibit  a  ^•irgin 
ignorance  alike  of  scholarship  and  manners;  and,  more  disquieting, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  local  circulating  libraries  for 
every  boy  and  girl  to  read.  Examine  these  pages.  Not  from  the 
standpoint  of  morality,  which  would  lead  us  into  deeper  inquiries 
than  can  be  handled  here,  but  from  that  of  ordinary  taste,  deco- 
rum, respect  and  observance  of  those  restraints  which  ci%dliza- 
tion  imposes  if  we  are  not  to  return  into  anarchy.  Marriage  sen- 
sualized and  \^lgarized  is  painted  in  its  most  sordid  details: 


gynecological  details  are  given  suitable  alone  for  ti  midwifery 
text-book  ('Their  Hearts'):  the  ties  between  mother  and  child 
are  treated  from  muddled  notions  of  Freud's  theories  of  s(!x,  and 
the  most  sacred  of  relations  defiled:  even  the  children  are  not 
respected;  the  child  Joanna  (in  'The  Oj)en  Door')  at  nine  years 
old  sees  a  man's  'hairy'  ankles  and  has  'guilty  thoughts';  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  'A  Marrj  ing  Man,'  in  which  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen states  his  view  of  the  relations  of  his  'fair  mother'  to  a  man 
with  a  black  coloring,  after  being  asked  by  the  degenerate  hero- 
ine, a  woman  of  forty-five,  whether  his  interest  in  women  is 
'pathological'  or  'something  else,'  which  we  believe  to  be  without 
parallel.  All  the  women  intellectuals  smoke,  drink  and  say 
'damn'  on  the  least  excuse.  In  'Martha  and  Mary,'  which  the 
publisher,  if  he  has  any  conscience,  will  burn,  one  of  the  heroines 
says  to  her  lover,  'Owen,  for  goodness'  sake  stop  making  that 
bloody  row.'  Chastity  in  this  dreary,  dull,  sordid  atmosphere,  is 
either  tacitly  or  by  actual  expression,  regarded  as  an  'exploded 
theory.'  .  .  . 

"While  we  must  not  be  taken  to  say  that  no  novels  written  by 
women  are  free  from  these  deteriorating  and  destroj'ing  elements, 
we  maintain  that  the  above  class  of  book  is  becoming  ever  more 
popular:  and  that  if  we  do  not  stop  its  growth  we  shall  be  pro- 
ducing a  race  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  being  poisoned 
at  the  source." 

It  is  the  "exaggerated  individualism"  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment that  the  Saturday  Review  holds  accountable,  which  opposes 
itself  "to  the  great  unifying  principles  of  the  finest  civilizations 
and  is  one-sided  and  dehumanizing."     Further: 

"Outward  interests  and  distractions  and  showy  spectacular 
activities,  involving  no  service  of  the  soul,  no  spiritual  and  moral 
development;  the  reliance  on  movements,  masses  and  commit- 
tees; the  throwing-off  of  all  restraint  and  standards;  the  license 
to  'do  what  one  likes,'  lead  not  to  freedom  but  to  anarchy:  its 
growth  is  seen  in  the  modem  novels  by  women." 


A  POET  FROM  THE  SLUMS 

POETS  TURN  UP  where  they  list,  but  their  discovery 
is  not  often  in  such  unlikely  places  as  among  the  labor 
squads  known  as  "sand-hogs" — Italians  who  work  in 
gangs  with  pick  and  shovel.  Out  of  this  environment  comes 
Pascal  d'Angelo,  who  as  a  preparation  for  writing  has  taught 
himself  French  and  Spanish  and  has  read  most  of  the  best 
poets  of  those  tongues,  as  well  as  of  English  and  Italian.  As  a 
poet  he  seems  to  have  been  discovered  simultaneously  by  the 
Bookman,  the  Nation,  the  Century  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  where  his  verses  have  appeared.  Mr.  Carl  van  Doren, 
wTiting  of  him  in  the  Nation,  teUs  of  a  devotion  that  makes 
Chatterton's  story  pale,  because  Chatterton  after  all  was  a 
^^astly  clever  cheat  and  didn't  have  the  courage  even  of  his 
deceptions.  "At  present  he  is  li\nng  under  the  most  desperate 
conditions,  staying  in  bed  half  of  the  day  to  keep  warm  in  his 
unheated  room,  eating  nothing  but  bananas,  mUk  and  stale  bread, 
asking  no  favors,  and  writing  poetry  which,  tho  much  of  it  is 
naturally  full  of  imperfections,  occasionally  strikes  such  notes  as 
these  in  'The  City": 

VTe  who  were  born  tlirough  the  love  of  God  must  die  through  the  hatred 

of  Man. 
AVe  who  grapple  with  the  destruction  of  ignorance  and  the  creation  of 

unwitting  love — 
We  struggle,  blinded  by  dismal  night  in  a  weird  shadowy  city. 
Yet  the  city  itself  is  lifting  street-lamps,  like  a  million  cups  filled  with 

light. 
To  quench  from  the  upraised  eyes  their  thirst  of  gloom; 
And  from  the  hecatombs  of  aching  souls 
The  factory  smoke  is  unfolding  in  protesting  curves 
Like  phantoms  of  black  unappeased  desires,  yearning  and  struggling 

and  pointing  upward; 
While  through  its  dark  streets  pass  people,  tired,  useless. 
Trampling  the  vague  black  illusions 
That  pave  their  paths  like  broad  leaves  of  water-lilies 
On  twilight  streams; 

And  there  are  smiles  at  times  on  their  lips. 
Only  the  great  soul,  denuded  to  the  blasts  of  reality. 
Shivers  and  groans. 

And  like  two  wild  ideas  lost  in  a  forest  of  thoughts, 
Blind  hatred  and  blinder  love  run  amuck  through  the  city. 
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So 


Mr.  Van  Doren  puts  together  some  passages  from  an  auto- 
biographical sketch  given  him  by  the  young  poet: 

"Pascal  D'Angelo  was  born,  he  says,  near  the  old  walled  city 
in  Sulmona,  Italy.  It  is  a  smaU  town  in  the  beautiful  valley 
that  was  once  the  stronghold  of  the  Samnites,  walled  in  by  the 
great  blue  barrens  of  Monte  ]Majella.  Few  roads  run  to  this 
quiet  land  and  ancient  traditions  have  never  entirely  died  out 
there.  Below  the  touTi  is  the  garden  of  0\id,  wnth  its  wild  roses 
and  cool  springs,  and  above  is  an  ancient  castle  that  in  summer  is 
fantastically  crowned  with  the  mingling  flight  of  pigeons  wliich 
take  care  of  their  young  on  its  towered  heights.  In  the  vaUey 
below  are  finely  cultivated  fields  dotted  with  the  ruins  of  Italica, 
the  capital  of  fierce  Samnium.  There  he  went  to  school  a  very 
little  during  his  childhood,  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  his 
parents  at  home  could  neither  read  nor  vrrite  and  that,  because 
of  their  poverty,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  stay  at  home  to 
herd  the  family's  six  or  seven  sheep  and  four  goats.  At  sLvteen 
he  came  with  his  father  and  a  number  of  fellow-\-illagers  to  the 
United  States. 

"  'In  this  country  immigrants  from  the  same  town  stick  to- 
gether like  a  swarm  of  bees  from  the  same  hive  and  Avork  where 
the  foreman,  or  "boss,"  finds  a  job  for  the  gang.  At  first  I  was 
water-boy  and  then  shortly  after  I  took  my  place  beside  my 
father.  I  always  was,  and  am,  a  piek-and-shovel  man.'  Pascal 
D'Angelo  worked  here  and  there  at  similar  rough  labor,  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  ^Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
West  Virginia,  Alarjdand — at  first  unable  to  read  newspapers 
printed  in  English  and  unaware  that  there  were  any  printed  in 
Italian.  But  gradually  he  learned  to  read,  and  always  he  was 
a  poet.  'When  night  comes  and  we  all  quit  work  the  thud  of 
the  pick  and  the  jingling  of  the  shovel  are  not  heard  any  more. 
All  my  day's  labors  are  gone,  forever.  But  if  I  write  a  line  of 
poetry  my  work  is  not  lost,  my  Line  is  still  there — it  can  be  read 
by  you  to-day  and  can  be  read  by  another  to-morrow.  But 
my  piek-and-shovel  works  can  be  read  neither  by  you  to-day  nor 
by  another  to-morrow.  ...  So  I  yearn  for  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  I  can  accomplish  .  .  .  before  suffering,  cold,  wet,  and 
rheumatism  begin  to  harm  me  in  the  not  distant  future.'  " 

D'Angelo's  finest  lyric,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Doren,  gives  a 
picture  of  the  world  in  which  he  then  moved: 

In  the  dark  verdure  of  summer 

The  railroad  tracks  are  like  the  chords  of  a  lyre  gleaming  acro.ss  the 

dreamy  valley, 
And  the  road  crosses  them  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

But  the  souls  of  many  who  speed  like  music  on  the  melodioiLs  heart-strings 

of  the  valley 
Are  dim  with  storms. 

And  the  soul  of  a  farm  lad  who  plods,  wliistling,  on  the  lightning  road 
Is  a  bright  blue  sky. 

Resuming  his  narrative,  Mr.  Van  Doren  writes: 

"As  the  result  of  being  taken  bj-  a  bartender  to  an  Italian 
vaudeville  show  on  the  Bowery,  the  boy  began  to  write — a  farce, 
jokes,  anecdotes  'of  the  type  for  my  class  of  people.'  Then 
he  bought  a  small  Webster's  dictionary  for  a  quarter  and  set 
out  to  master  it.  His  companions  laughed  at  him,  but  he  per- 
sisted tirelessly.  'I  made  them  understand  by  spelling  each 
word  or  writing  it  on  a  railroad  tie  or  a  piece  of  wood  anj-where, 
just  to  express  myself.'  As  his  ardor  and  his  reputation  grew, 
some  young  brakemen  undertook  to  discipline  him.  'What 
they  did  was  to  bring  new  words  everj'  morning.  They  used  to 
come  half  an  hour  before  working  time  and  ask  me  the  meaning 
of  the  new  words.  If  I  could  answer  the  first  word,  all  Avas  well 
and  good;  then  they  were  quiet  all  day.  If  not,  when  noon 
came  all  the  office  people,  both  men  and  women,  crowded  the 
place  where  everybody  Avas  present  aiul  tried  to  shoAV  me  u]). 
But  their  trials  and  efforts  were  all  useless,  as  useless  as  I  could 
make  them.  But  one  day  they  brought  mo  before  all  the  crowd, 
just  to  have  me  ridiculed,  perhaps,  because  they  all  were  high- 
school  lads.  So  they  brought  fiv-e  words  of  Avhich  I  knew  only 
three.  Then  they  began  to  proclaim  themselves  A'ictorious. 
But  I  gave  them  two  Avords  they  did  not  understand.  Then  I 
bet  them  I  could  give  them  ten  Avords,  and  tAvo  more  for  good 
measure,  that  they  could  not  understand.  And  I  began : ' '  troglo- 
dyte, sebaceous,  wen,  passerine,  indeciduity,  murine,  bantling, 
ubiquity,  clitlirophobia,  natlir";  and  instead  of  tAvo  I  added 
seven  more  to  make  their  debacle  more  horrible.  So  I  again 
wrote  seven  more  words  Avith  the  chalk  Avhich  they  provided  me, 
writing  them  against  the  office  fa(;'ade  Avhere  CA'ery  one  could  see 
their  eternal  defeat:    "anorexia,  caballine,  phlebotomy,  coeval. 


arable,  octoroon,  risible. ' '  Then  to  complete  I  added ' '  asininity ' ' 
and  explained  its  meaning  to  them  immediately.  .  .  .  After 
that  triumph  they  named  me  "Solution"  and  all  became  friends.'  " 

At  Sheepshead  Bay  he  heard  "Aida"  sung  in  the  open  air, 
and  "there  were  parts  of  such  eloquent  beauty  in  that  opera  that 
they  tore  my  soul."  Being  whoUy  unacquainted  with  the 
notation,  he  was  deterred  from  the  attempt  to  write  music — 

"Music  is  not  like  the  English  language,  that  I  began  to  Avrite 
without  a  teacher.  ...  In  poetry  I  fared  better.  In  the  library 
I  Avandered  upon  Shelley  and  AAas  again  thrilled  to  the  heart. 
Shelley  I  could  proceed  to  emulate  almost  immediately.  ...  It 
Avas  a  hard  job  to  put 
my  words  in  order.  The 
stuff  I  used  to  Avrite  at 
first  was  unthinkable 
trash.  But  I  Avas  always 
bothering  people  to  point 
out  mj'  mistakes.  Gram- 
mar gaA'e  me  jilentj'  of 
troubles  and  still  does. 
Rhyme  stumped  me. 
Then  I  began  to  read 
all  kinds  of  poetry  and 
saw  that  rhyme  AA^as  not 
absolutely  necessary.  I 
also  discovered  that  a 
good  deal  of  Avhat  is 
called  iHjetry  is  junk. 
So  from  the  first  I  liaA'o 
tried  to  avoid  echoing 
the  things  I  have  read, 
and  to  bring  an  origi- 
nality both  of  e.xi)ression 
and  thought." 

Tavo  or  three  more  of 
D  'Angelo's  poems  will  be 
found  in  the  department 
of  Current  Poktry. 


PASCAL  D'ANGELO. 

A  poet  of  till!  slums,  who  taiisht  liiin- 

self  to  write  poetry  in  intervals  of 

his  work  with  pick  and  shovel! 


LLOYD   GEORGE  IN 
A    BYRONIC    MOOD  — 

While  the  British  Prime 
^Minister  Avas  on  his  re- 
cent A'acation  in  Wales 
he  attended  a  Methodist 

chapel  and  heard  the  pastor  refer  to  the  heights  attained  by  the 
most  famous  of  liAnng  Welshmen.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  reply  to 
the  effect  that  the  mountain-top  of  fame  is  not  always  a  desirable 
place,  calls  from  the  New  York  Times  the  remark  that  the  British 
statesman  is  something  of  a  poet.  And  a  numlier  of  correspon- 
dents AVTite  in  to  the  Times  to  suggest  (liat  the  Premier  did  not 
necessarily  take  his  speech  from  BjTon,  but  that  he  might  have 
done  so  if  he  had  been  familiar  Avith  "Cliilde  Harold."  Mr. 
LloA'd  George's  remark  Avas  quoted  as  foUoAvs  in  the  cable 
dispatches: 

*'!Mr.  Davies  has  ref(>rr('d  to  my  luiving  climbed  the  mountain 
of  fame  and  responsibility.  Let  me  Avarn  all  the  j'oung  people 
who  are  lu>r(>  that  th(i  mountain  is  not  by  any  mcjans  an  enviable 
spot.  The  liigher  you  climb  the  colder  it  becomes,  and  the 
lonelier  you  will  find  it." 

This  may  be  compared  Avith  the  folloAving  stanza  from  the 
third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold,"  Napoleon  being  the  personage 
present  in  the  poet's  mind: 

■ '  He  who  ascends  to  moimtain  tops  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  Avrapped  in  clouds  and  snow; 

He  Avho  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Tho  high  above,  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  teitipests  on  his  naked  liead 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led." 


THE  MISSIONARY'S  CHANCE  IN  INDIA 


INDIA  ASSUMES  SUCH  IMPORTANCE  in  international 
affairs  to-day  that  a  comprehensive  sur\'ey  of  conditions 
in  that  distracted  country  by  such  a  competent  observer 
as  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary-  of  the  Presbj-terian  Board 
of  Foreign  ^Missions,  and  a  widely  experienced  missionary  worker, 
is  both  important  and  opportune.  After  finishing  a  tour  of  the 
country,  in  which  he  interviewed  many  native  leaders  and 
examined  conditions  at  first  hand,  Dr.  Speer  ■WTites  in  The 
M issionary  Review  of  the  World  that  altho  confusion  now  marks 
India  for  its  own,  he  believes  that  in  the  present  tumult  lies  the 
missionarj^'s  opportunity.  The  general  confusion  is  attributed 
by  Dr.  Speer  to  several  causes,  chief  among  which  are  fickleness 
of  opinion  among  the  native  leaders,  some  of  whom  seem  to 
change  their  minds  \\i\h.  their  clothes;  the  religious  complexion 
given  by  the  Khilafat  program  to  the  Nationalist  moA^ement  for 
complete  independence,  and  the  bloody  outbreaks  of  Gandhi's 
followers. 

But  every  such  time  is  marked  b}^  follies  and  excesses,  writes 
Dr.  Speer,  declaring  that,  whatever  the  imperfections,  "one  can 
only  rejoice,  as  the  wisest  politicians  and  the  wisest  missionaries 
are  rejoicing,  o^'er  the  present  growth  of  national  consciousness 
in  India."  This,  we  are  told,  is  what  the  best  British  adminis- 
trators in  India  hoped  for  and  looked  forward  to  from  the  time 
when  the  conscience  of  Great  Britain  first  awoke  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities in  which  she  had  become  involved  through  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  East  India  Company.  The 
situation,  then,  is  of  importance  to  the  student  of  missions, 
since  "it  ought  to  be  easier  to  develop  a  self-dependent  Church 
in.  a  self-dependent  nation."  The  difficulty,  finds  Dr.  Speer,  lies 
in  understanding  the  true  character  and  strength  and  direction 
of  the  present  tendencies,  and  the  "incessant  and  rapid  change 
which  is  going  on  in  movements  and  in  the  attitude  of  indi\'iduals." 
Some  Indians  have  changed  from  their  s>-mpathetic  attitude 
toward  Great  Britain  to  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  Western 
ci\'ilization,  and  some  Englishmen  in  India,  writes  Dr.  Speer, 
suggest  that  England  let  India  go,  while  a  "very  few"  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  present  political  reforms  instituted  there. 
It  is  such  contemptuous  talk,  the  writer  beUeves,  which  has 
intensified  the  nationalist  movement  and  been  responsible  for 
a  good  deal  of  bitterness  and  indignation,  and  he  goes  on: 

"It  has  made  vastly  more  difficult  also  the  task  of  the  great 
body  of  the  British  in  India  who  are  here  iu  the  way  of  duty  and 
human  service,  who  do  not  believe  that  India  is  ready  for  ab- 
solute independence  or  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  desire 
it  or  that  Great  Britain  could,  ia  honor  and  fidelity  before  either 
God  or  man,  summarily  throw  overboard  her  responsibility  ia 
India.  It  would  be  the  easiest  course  to  fliag  India  free,  but 
what  would  be  the  judgment  of  history  and  humanity?  'No,' 
say  Englishmen  of  this  type,  '  such  a  course  would  be  easy,  but  it 
would  be  cowardly.  History  is  a  continuous  process.  To  run 
a  knife  across  it  is  to  cut  li^^ng  fibers.  Difficult  as  the  situation 
is,  we  owe  it  to  India  to  secure  to  her  the  best  conditions  of  an 
independent  national  life,  and  we  must  stay  and  see  the  thing 
through.' 

"The  Moderate  party  ia  India  takes  this  same  view  and  de- 
sires to  cooperate  with  Great  Britaia  ia  carrj-ing  forward  and 
enlarging  the  present  reforms.  They  were  adopted  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  looking  toward  revision  and  enlargement  at  that 
time.  Both  the  ^Moderate  partj""  and  the  Government  of  India 
believe  that  if  'w-isely  and  harmoniously  carried  forward  the  time 
of  complete  self-government  in  India  may  be  greatly  hastened. 
Against  all  this,  however,  the  Extremist  party,  which  has  control 
of  the  All  India  Aloslem  League  and  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  stands  opposed,  denouncing  the  present  government 


as    'Satanic'   and   demanding   immediate  and   complete  inde- 
pendence." 

The  outstanding  personality  embodying  the  whole  movement 
and  recognized  by  everj'  one  as  its  head  is  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
recentlj'  sent  to  prison  for  sedition.  One  meets  a  few  who  dis- 
believe in  his  sincerity,  says  the  writer;  many  more  wholly 
distrust  his  judgment.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  people 
believe  in  him  absolutely,  and  even  most  of  those  who  disagree 
•with  him  respect  deeply  his  character  and  his  devotion.  He  has 
been  called  a  "new  edition  of  Tolstoy";  some  have  compared 
him  even  with  Christ.  Of  himself  the  Indian  ascetic  has  said: 
"Most  religious  men  I  have  met  are  politicians  in  disguise:  I 
however,  who  wear  the  guise  of  a  politician,  am  at  heart  a  religious 
man."  He  has  called  for  a  return  to  conditions  of  thousands 
of  j^ears  ago,  and  declared  that  "railways  accentuate  the  e\dl 
natm-e  of  man,"  and  should  be  given  up  together  with  tram 
cars  and  electric  lights.  His  economics  and  sociology,  writes 
Dr.  Speer,  "are  simple  reaction  and  futility.  He  would  per- 
petuate the  impossible  conditions  of  old  India."  However, 
Gandhi  has  begun  to  hedge,  we  are  told;  and  has  said  that  he  is 
not  aiming  at  destrojang  the  railways  or  hospitals.  "Nor  am 
I,"  he  WTote,  "aiming  at  a  permanent  destruction  of  law  courts, 
much  as  I  regard  it  as  a  'consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for.'  Still  less  am  I  trjang  to  destroy  aU  machinery  and  mills. 
It  requires  a  higher  simplicity  and  renunciation  than  the  people 
are  to-day  prepared  for."  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Moderates, 
however,  that  Gandhi's  methods  "were  certain  to  play  havoc 
with  his  principle  of  non-violence  and  to  rob  'soul-force'  of  its 
spiritual  power.  ...  It  has  become  clear,  as  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
sorrowfully  acknowledged,  that  his  name  and  the  cause  that  he 
represents,  in  spite  of  the  principle  of  non-violence,  may  be  made 
to  cover  gross  \aolenee  and  wrong.  Posters  used  ia  Lahore  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  in  April,  1919,  'called  upon  the  brave 
people  of  the  Punjab  to  enlist  in  the  Danda  Fauj  and  kill  the 
English,  who  were  described  as  pigs,  monkeys,  and  kaffirs,' 
and  the  same  month  posters  were  put  up  in  Lyallpur  in  which 
'Indians  were  called  upon  in  the  blessed  name  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to  fight  to  the  death  against  English  cheats  and  to  dis- 
honor English  women.'"  It  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  Gandhi 
has  lamented  and  denounced  violence;  yet,  on  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Speer  quotes  from  an  article  written  by  Gandhi  in  the 
Indian  Mirror  last  summer:  "  I  can  clearly  see  the  time  coming 
to  me  when  I  must  refuse  obedience  to  every  single  state-made 
law,  even  tho  there  may  be  a  certainty  of  bloodshed." 

With  regard  to  the  Khilafat  agitation  to  restore  Turkey  to 
its  pre-war  status.  Dr.  Speer  thinks  "it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  determine  how  much  of  it  is  genuine  and  how  much  of  it  is 
nothing  but  a  political  agitation  used  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  furnish  nourishment  for  the  program  of  Hindu- 
Moslem  unity.  The  undeniable  history  and  nature  of  Turkish 
government,  the  oppression  and  massacre  of  its  Christian  sub- 
jects, the  fictitious  character  of  its  religious  pretensions — these 
are  so  indisputable  and  so  notorious  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
intelligent  Indians  can  maintain  the  agitation  without  a  blush 
or  at  least  without  a  smUe."  The  Turkish  situation  has  been 
used  as  a  lever  against  the  British  Government,  and  "without 
one  word  regarding  the  history  and  character  of  Turkish  rule  or 
her  deliberate  murder  of  her  Christian  people,  the  Indian 
Nationalist  organ  in  Bombay  calmly  demands  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  restoration  of  Constantiaople  and  the  full 
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and  undiseussable  recognition  of  Khilafat  claims."  Moreover, 
"the  Indian  National  Congress  A\dll  have  no  freedom  for  India 
that  is  not  preceded  by  the  freedom  of  Turkey.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  are  many  Christians  in  India  who  look 
with  misgiving  upon  such  a  swai-aj,  nor  is  it  surprizing  that  many 
Hindus  look  with  amazement  upon  such  an  alliance."  Mean- 
while official  utterance  in  England  and  in 
India  has  assured  the  people  that  the 
Government  intends  to  go  forward  with 
the  present  reform  scheme  in  the  orderly 
development  of  self-government,  and  Dr. 
Speer  is  led  to  believe  from  his  exhaustive 
investigation  that — 


the  Children's  Bureau  established  under  the  Act  "guards 
scrupulously  the  rights  of  the  State  governments  to  make  their 
ovi'n  plans  and  to  carry  them  into  effect."  One  answer  to  the 
charge  that  the  State  work  is  to  be  directed  from  Washington 
instead  of  by  the  States  is  found,  says  the  writer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing parable,  labeled  a  "true  story": 


"Whatever  course  others  maj'  take,  it  is 
■ft-ithin  the  bounds  of  that  utterance  that 
the  Church  and  the  jNIissions  should  do 
their  thinking  and  plan  their  work.  If  the 
British  Government  of  India  were  an  oppres- 
sive tyranny  or  if  it  were  resisting  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  people,  the  problem 
of  the  Indian  Church  would  be  different, 
but  while  the  Government  may  have  been 
paternalistic  and  dilatory  in  its  past  recog- 
nition and  development  of  Indian  autonomy, 
it  is  seeking  now  with,  the  highest  conscience 
and  A\ath  a  changed  attitude  of  mind  which 
is  as  wonderful  as  it  must  have  been 
psychologically  difficult,  to  abandon  ones 
for  all,  as  Lord  Chelmsford  said,  the  old  principle  of  autoc 
racy  and  to  replace  British  rule  by  Indian  rule." 


F' 


A   SAMPLE   YOL'Xf.STKK. 

"Who  owes  his  health  to  what  is  termed 
jjublic  '"ititerference." 


STATE   RIGHTS   AND   BABY   WELFARE 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  BABY-HEALTII  CENTERS  has 
been  accepted  by  more  than  half  the  States,  either  per- 
manently or  provisionally;  but  whether  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  is  in  itself  a  healthy  influ- 
ence or  an  invasion  of  States'  rights  and 
domestic  priAdlege  is  still  a  disputed  point, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  before  in  these 
pages.  However,  the  ground  already 
gained  by  the  Act,  which  contrilmtes  on 
a  fifty-fifty  basis  to  State  aid  for  mothers 
and  babies,  inspires  one  writer  to  believe 
that  soon  ' '  all  the  States,  or  all  but  a  very 
few,  will  have  accepted  the  Act  and 
received  the  aid  it  offers  for  maternal 
and  infant  hygiene  work."  Dorothy 
Kii-chwey  Brown,  an  ardent  suppocler  of 
the  bill,  declares  in  The  Woman  Citizen 
(New  York)  that  it  is  "accused  of  being 
everything  from  Bolshevik  propaganda  to 
medical  tjTanny,  \sith  the  terms  free  loAe, 
birth  control,  socialism,  sanctity  of  the 
home  and  States'  rights  tossed  freely 
about  in  connection  ^\\ih  it."  To  this 
she  rep'ies  that  "the  only  definite  prohi- 
bitions in  the  act  are  to  safeguard  the 
very  liberties  the  opponents  of  the  law 
say  are  endangered  by  it,"  and  quotes 
from  the  bill  that  "nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  power  of 
a  parent  or  guardian  or  person  standing 
in  loco  parentis  to  determine  what  treat- 
ment or  correction  shall  ))e  provided  for  a 
child,  or  the  agency  or  agencies  to  be  em- 
ployed for  such  purpose."  As  for  the  argument  about  States' 
rights — "now  moved  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
and  based  largely  on  States'  pocketbooks" — we  are  told  that 


"A  woman  from  New  Mexico,  a  promi- 
nent and  public-spirited  citizen  of  her  State, 
was  recently  \asiting  in  New  England,  where 
she  heard  much  about  States'  rights.  Should 
New  Mexico  take  entire  care  of  its  own 
problems?  She  said:  'What  do  j^ou  mean 
by  its  own  problems?  New  Mexico  is  very 
poor.  Its  pioneers — its  ranchers  and  min- 
ers— did  look  out  for  themselves.  But  now 
New  Mexico  has  become  the  final  refuge 
for  people  dying  of  tuberculosis.  Men  and 
women  come  to  New  Mexico,  already  hope- 
lessly ill,  and  they  die  there  and  leave 
dependent  children,  children  often  with 
tuberculous  tendencies,  for  us  to  take  care 
of.  They  come  from  New  York  and  from 
Illinois  and  from  Massachusetts — they  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they 
leave  to  us  this  tragic  burden.  And  still 
people  say  that  health  is  purely  a  State 
problem.' 

"'Fortunately  most  of  us  are  beginning 

to   realize    that    what   touches    one    of    us 

touches  us  all,  and  that  it  is  important  to  every  American   for 

babies    to   be   well    born   in    New  Me.xieo   and   New  York,   in 

North  Dakota  and  in  North  Carolina.  .  .  . 

"Enough  has  been  said  about  why  we  need  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act.  No  one  who  knows  anything  about  public  health 
is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  niaternal  mortality  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  distressingly  high,  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  the  rate  for  England  and  Wales,  equaled  in  Sweden  only  by 
the  rate  for  1<S()()-1N10,  over  a  century  ago,  and  that  it  is  'proba- 
bly unpara'leled  in  modern  times  in  a  civilized  country.'   ' 

"F'very  one  knows  that  advice  during  pregnancy,  knowledge  of 
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Photos  by  courtesy  of  the  Health  Department,  Now  York, 

WHERE   KNOWLEDGE    I.S   ADDED   TO   THE   MOTHER  S    INSTINCT. 

Ati  illustration  of  how  New  York  Cit.v  provides  for  the  welfare  of  its  babies  and  prevents  a 
waste  in  child  life  by  trying  to  "determine  its  own  death-rate." 


hygiene  and  skilled  care  at  confinement  can  very  greatly  reduce 
this  appalling  rate.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  infant  mortal- 
ity. Countless  experiments  have  shown  that  baby  death-rates 
fall  ^\'hen  visiting  nurses  and  baby-health  centers  are  available 
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to  furnisli  lulp  r.iul  advice  1o  mothers.  The  truth  lias  long  been 
establishotl  of  the  motto  oil  tlu'  letterlu-ad  of  tlio  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health:  'Public  health  is  purchasable. 
Within  mitural  limitations  every  community  can  determine  its 
own  death-rate."  Is  tliere  a  State  in  the  Union  which  will  know- 
ingly refuse  to  purchase  the  health  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act 
offers — which  will  not  gladly  inA^est  in  this  insurance  against 
ignorance  and  illness  and  death?"' 

liut  isn't  it  significant,  asks  the  P^oston  Xcu-s  Bureau,  speaking 
for  opponents  of  Federal  aid  for  mothers,  that  the  medical 
profession,  which  is  "not  aeeustoraed  to  taking  a  view-point 
opposed  to  puV)lic  welfare,"  is  not  among  the  advocates  of  the 
bill?  To  the  medical  mind,  we  are  told,  there  is,  among  other 
things,  "distinct  exaggeration  in  statements  of  the  bill's  sup- 
porters when  they  talk  mortality  statistics  and  assume  that  their 
bill,  by  some  new  magic,  would  transform  the  situation."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Boston  paper: 

"The  measure  savors  strongly  of  paternalism.  It  is  another 
straw  in  the  direction  of  Socialism.  In  fact,  it  does  not  take  a 
vi^^d  imagination  to  conjure  up  recollections  of  the  soA'iet  ideas 
of  the  r(>lation  of  the  State  toward  children. 

"Politically  it  is  a  further  bit  of  drift  toward  bureaucracy — 
liringing  nearer  that  stage  dreaded  by  some  of  our  j^ublic  men 
when  half  the  pojmlation  will  be  paying  in  taxes  the  salaries  of 
the  other  half.  Xot  much  home  rule  or  States"  rights  will  be 
left  if  the  process  goes  on.  , 

"And  bureaucracy  is  expensive  as  well  as  usually  inefficient. 
The  expense  here  falls  hea\iest  on  the  States  already  most  afflict- 
ed by  taxation.  And  the  country  as  a  whole  has  more  than 
enough  taxes  now  to  pay!'" 


THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN  AND  THE  CHURCH 

THE  ZEAL  OF  THE  Kl'  KLUX  KLAX  to  "support  the 
Church"  has  been  displayed  by  many  signs,  and  intima- 
tions multiply.  Ave  are  told,  that  certain  Protestant  min- 
isters are  in  its  confidence  and  would  seem  on  occasion  to  be 
('i.-ecting  its  actlA-ities.  But  to  some  ministers  the  Klan's  mark 
of  a])pro%al  appears  to  be  embarrassing,  a  faA'or  which  they 
would  much  prefer  to  do  without.  Scarcely  a  Sunday  passes, 
says  The  Christian  Century  (Undenominational),  without  the 
publication  of  the  news  that  a  Kian  has  visited  a  church  in  a 
body,  simply  to  signify  approval,  or  to  remain  decorously  through 
the  serA-ice.  Latterly  it  has  been  the  custom,  on  the  occasion 
of  these  visits,  for  the  leader  of  the  Klan  to  present  the  minister 
with  a  "donation."  This,  we  are  told,  is  assumed  to  be  a  mark 
of  Ihe  favor  which  the  particular  minister  enjoys  with  the  Klan, 
or  of  the  faAor  which  the  Klan  seeks  from  him  or  his  congrega^ 
tion.     Furthermore, 

"It  is  noted  that  the  congregation  breaks  into  applause  on 
some  of  these  occasions.  The  banners  earned  in  public  parades 
of  the  KJan  give  further  intimations  to  the  same  effect.  They 
support  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  public  schools, 
while  accompanying  legends  indicate  that  the  Roman  Church 
c'oes  not  enjoy  the  favor  accorded  Pi-otestant  bodies.  The  chief 
hindrance  to  the  permanent  and  universal  installation  of  the 
Bible  as  a  text-book  in  the  schools  is  assumed  to  be  the  Roman 
Church.  Some  of  the  legends  are  interpreted  as  siding  with 
Alasonic  orders  in  their  assumed  controversy  with  Romanism. 
All  cf  which  reminds  one  that  the  restorer  and  head  of  the  Klan 
is  said  to  be  a  ZMason  and  was  in  earlier  years  a  minister  of  one 
of  ihe  Protestant  denominations.  In  developing  the  ritual  and 
ideals  of  the  Klan  he  is  alleged  to  have  draw^^  upon  his  acquain- 
tance with  ISIasonry  and  the  Church  usages.  Here  is  a  field 
where  accurate  knowledge  can  not  be  gained.  By  shrouding 
its  operations  and  principles  in  secrecy  the  Klan  is  subjecting 
itself  to  all  manner  of  malignant  charges  which  it  can  not  refute 
by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  may  be  suffering 
an  injustice  which  it  has  itself  in^-ited.  Its  partiality  for  certain 
Protestant  ministers  and  their  churches  must  prove  an  em- 
barrassment also  to  those  enjoying  its  favor.  Such  ministers 
and  churches  may  well  devoutly  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  friends.  The  accumulating  suspicions 
£.nd  antipathies  which  prompt  high-minded  citizens  to  think 


Nvhat  a  Texas  judge  assertcnl  in  his  court  the  other  day,  that  the 
Klan  is  'the  most  dangerous  organization  that  has  ever  been 
organized  in  this  country,'  must  reflect  upon  ministers  who 
graciously  accept  its  donations  and  other  favors,  and  upon 
congregations  who  applaud  its  presence  and  its  'benevolence.' 
To  be  the  passive  recipient  of  such  flattering  attentions  is  embar- 
rassing enough,  but  to  ]>e  the  inspiration  and  directing  mmd  in 
the  acti\ities  of  such  an  agency,  as  ministers  are  Ix'lieved  to 
have  become,  can  lead  only  to  defeat  and  undoing  for  those  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  deluded  into  such  'zeal  for  righteousness.' 
The  minister  who  resorts  to  siich  devices  must  have  some  cause 
to  'put  over,'  or  inust  desire  to  'get  across'  with  some  purpose, 
not  consonant  with  the  ainis  and  ends  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 


SUICIDE  ON  THE  DECREASE 

FEWER  SUICIDES  were  reported  in  1920  than  in  the 
year  before,  according  to  a  reAiew  prepared  for  the 
Spectator,  an  insurance  journal,  the  report  indicating 
that  the  rate  of  1920  was  the  lowest  on  record— 12.3  per  100,000 
of  population,  compared  with  the  maximum  rate  of  21.5  per 
100,000  for  1908.  This  report  is  contrary  to' the  opinion  of  the 
statistician  of  the  Sa\'e-a-Lifc  League  last  summer  that  the 
number  of  suicides  in  the  previous  year  was  much  greater  than 
in  the  year  before.  The  year  of  the  highest  rate,  it  is  observed 
in  the  latest  figiires,  was  one  marked  by  a  large  number  of  busi- 
ness failures.  Tliis  was  even  more  the  case  in  1915,  w^hen  the 
suicide  rate  was  20.8.  In  1914  the  rate  was  20.9.  From  reports 
already  received  for  1921,  saj'S  the  Springfield  Republican,  it 
seems  probable  that  a  considerable  increase  wdU  be  shown  over 
the  figures  for  1920 — "apparentlj'-  reflecting  in  some  degree  the 
industrial  situation— tho  not  as  great  as  some  alarmist  reports 
and  estimates  liaA'e  suggested." 

The  geographical  distribution  is  interesting,  says  the  Republi- 
can in  its  analysis  of  the  figures,  tho,  thinks  this  paper,  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  distribution  can  hardly  be  estimated  in  the  absence 
of  information  concerning  social  conditions.  San  Francisco 
shows  the  highest  rates  in  three  of  the  four  periods  of  observ-ation 
— 17.6,  46.4  and  43.7.  Omaha's  rate — 41. .3 — w^as  highest  in 
1920.  The  lowest  rates  in  these  periods  wei'e:  Newton,  Mass., 
3.2;  Charleston,  S.  C,  5.8;  SomerA-ille,  Mass.,  6.4;  Massillon,  O., 
zero.     According  to  the  Republican, 

"A  world  survey  of  suicides  prepared  by  the  statistical  bureau 
of  Spain  for  the  period  1906-1917  showed  the  United  States, 
with  a  rate  of  161  suicides  for  1,000,000  inhabitants,  13th  among 
26  countries,  of  which  Saxony,  with  a  rate  of  356,  made  the  poorest 
showing  and  Spain,  with  a  rate  of  45,  the  best.  How  complete 
were  the  data  upon  which  this  ranking  is  based  does  not  appear. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  authoritative  and  adequate  records 
have  been  generally  lacking. 

"Tabulation  of  the  statistics  bj'  means  employed  in  suicide 
covers  only  the  years  from  1910  to  1919  inclusive  in  the  Specta- 
tor's report.  The  figures  show  in  the  last  two  years  of  this 
period  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  use  of  poison,  e-videntlj'  reflect- 
ing increased  care  in  guarding  its  sale  and  distribution.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  tabulate  suicides  by  cause.  ^Material  for 
such  a  grouping  is  very  inadequate,  a  fact  which  carries  a  pretty 
dii'ect  moral  for  social  workers.  Business  and  industrial  re- 
A'erses,  it  is  suggested,  are  a  rather  frequent  cause.  In  general, 
the  leport  notes  that  'there  has  unquestionably  been  a  lowering 
in  moral  fiber  on  the  part  of  many  weak-minded  members  of 
society,  who  find  themselves  unequal  to  meet  the  struggle  of  an 
environment  of  infinite  eomplexit\'.' 

"Suicides  of  children  are  particularly  distressing,  tho  the 
Spectator's  report,  correcting  some  recent  grosslj'  exaggerated 
statements,  declares  that  there  is  no  eAadence  to  be  derived  from 
asy  source  that  child  suicides  in  this  countiy  show  'an  alarming 
rate  of  increase.'  In  1909  the  number  of  suicides  of  children 
under  15  was  only  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  suicides.  It  is  manifestly,  however,  with  the  young  that 
much  of  the  effective  work  of  prevention  can  be  done.  The  new 
attention  which  is  being  given  to  mental  hygiene,  including  the 
problem  of  the  backward  and  sensitive  child,  has  a  direct  and 
important  bearing  on  the  building  up  of  moral  stamina,  which 
is  the  surest  protection  against  self-destruetion." 
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Enjoy  them  all  in  this 
delicious  Vegetable  Soup! 

In  every  tempting  plateful  of  this  soup  you  get 
the  iron  of  the  green  vegetables,  the  beneficial  salts,  the 
strength-giving  cereals  and  the  invigorating  meat  broth 
that  your  appetite  relishes  and  your  system  needs. 
Nature's  ow^n  spring  tonic — healthful  and  delightful. 

Choice  white  potatoes,  Jersey  "sweets,"  Chantenay 
carrots,  tender  yellow  turnips  all  daintily  diced. 
Luscious  tomatoes,  chopped  Dutch  cabbage.  Country 
Gentleman  corn,  baby  lima  beans,  small  peas, 
selected  barley,  alphabet  macaroni  all  blended  with 
a  rich  broth  made  from  fine  beef,  flavored  with 
fresh  herbs  and  tasty  seasoning.  Almost  a  whole 
meal — and  what  a  good  one! 
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21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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CURRENT     '    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributioi      to  this  department  cannot  be  rotunwil. 


PASCAL  D  'AXGELO,  whose  intorestinc 
story  is  given  in  the  Lktteks  and  Art 
Department,  is  a.  striiggUng  spirit,  fighting 
an  alien  tongue  as  well  as  poverty.  The 
first  two  poems  are  quoted  from  the  Xew 
York  Erening  Post,  the  third  from  the 
Bookman: 

LIGHT 

By  Pascal  D'Axgelo 
Every  morning,  while  hurrying  along  River  Roaxi 

to  work, 
I  pass  the  old  miser  Steniowski's  hut. 
Beside  which  pants  a  white  perfumed  cloud  cf 

acacias. 
And  the  poignant  spring  pierces  me. 

M\  eyes  are  suddenly  glad,  like  cloud-shadows 
when  they  meet  the  sheltering  gloom 

After  having  been  long  stranded  in  a  sea  of  glassy 
Ught. 

Then  I  rush  to  the  yard. 

But  on  the  job  my  mind  still  wanders  along  the 

steps  of  dreams  in  search  of  beauty. 
O  how  I  bleed  in  anguish  I    I  suffer. 
Amid  my  happy,  laughing  but  senseless  toilers! 
Perhaps  it  is  the  price  of  a  forbidden  dream  sunken 

in  the  purple  sea  of  an  ob.scure  future. 

MIDDAY 

By   Pascal   D'Axgelo 
The  road  is  like  a  Uttle  cliild  running  ahead  of  me 

and  then  liiding  beliind  a  curve — 
Perhaps  to  surprise  me  when  I  reach  there. 

The  sun  has  built  a  nest  of  light  under  the  eaves  of 

ncoa ; 
A  lark  drops  down  from  the  cloudless  sky- 
lake  a  singing  arrow,  wet  with  blue,  sped  from  the 

bow  of  space. 

But  my  eyes  pierce  the  .>;oft  azure,  far,  far  beyond. 
To  where  roam  eternal  lovers 
Along  the  broad  blue  ways 
Of  silence. 

SONGS  OF  LIGHT 

By   Pascal  D'Axgelo 

1 
The  wind  strikes  the  pyramids  of  silence 
And  they  fall  into  fragments  of  glistening  melody. 
And  drift  beyond  the  forests  and  hills 
Into  sudden  distant  pyramids  of  gold. 

The  wind  serpents  around  their  glimmering  pin- 
nacles of  silence. 
And  wliirls  off  into  outer  blue. 
And  perhaps  goes  ruffling  and  panting 
To  where  the  loose-tressed  maidens  of  space 
Are  floating  on  the  winds  of  centuries. 

2 
The  .sun  robed  with  noons  stands  on  the  pulpit  cf 

heaven. 
Like  an  anchorite  preaching  his  feUth  of  Ught  to 

Ustening  space. 

And  I  am  one  of  the  sun's  lost  words, 

A  ray  that  pierces  through  endless  emptiness  on 

emptiness. 
Seeking   in   vain   to   be   freed    of  its    burden    of 

splendor. 

Charles  Lamb  had  to  confess  that  the 
tuning  of  the  fiddles  was  to  him  the  best 
part  of  the  music.  A  versifier  in  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  Times  confesses  to  the  same 
feeUng  and  expands  on  it : 

ANTICIPATIONS 

By  J.   R.   J. 

I  love  preUminary  things. 
The  tuning-up  of  flutes  and  strings; 
The  httle  scales  musicians  play 
In  varying  keys  to  feel  their  way; 
The  hum — the  hush  in  which  it  dies; 
But  most  to  see  the  ciu-tain  rise. 


1  love  preliminary  things. 
The  little  box  the  postman  brings; 
To  cut  the  twine,  to  break  the  seals. 
And  wonder  what  the  lid  reveals; 
To  hft  the  folds  in  which  it  lies 
Atjd  watch  the  gift  materialize. 

The  snowdrop  and  the  daffodil. 
The  catkins  hanging  straight  and  still, 
The  blossom  on  the  orchard  trees. 
Do  you  know  greater  joys  than  these'? 
Each  represents  the  hope  that  .springs 
In  all  preliminary  things. 

Mr.  William  Harris  Arnold  who  has 
collected  Stevenson  mantiscripts  possesses 
the  original  of  "Requiem,"  and  tells  us  in 
Scribner's  that  it  contains  an  extra  stanza, 
the  second  here  printed,  not  found  in  the 
familiar  versions  in  the  poet's  works: 

REQUIEM 

By   Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
I'nder  the  wide  and  starry  sky. 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  he. 
filad  did  I  Uve  and  gladl.v  die 
And  1  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

Here  may  the  winds  about  me  blow; 
Here  the  clouds  may  come  and  go; 
Here  shall  be  rest  for  evermo. 

And  the  heart  for  aye  shall  be  still. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  f,or  me: 
Ilerr  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

A  SINGER,  whose  voice  is  lifted  less  fre- 
quently thanformerly.  appears  in  The  Lyric, 
organ  of  the  Poet's  Club  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  old  magic  is  still  "with  her  tho. 

A  HOST  IN  GALILEE 

By  Theodosia  G.'vrrisov 
You  asked  not  whence  we  came  nor  where  we 

went : 
That  we  were  spent  and  famished — that  you  saw. 
You  led  us  tlu-ough  yoiu"  door  to  all  content. 
■NVhat  is  your  law? 

You    brought    cool    waters    for    our    hands    and 

feet. — — 
We  whom  the  road  had  broken  with  its  rods. 
You   poured  the  wine, — you   bade   us   rest    and 

eat. 

"V^■^lo  are  your  gods? 

Xo  little  words  our  gratitude  may  fit; 
Parting  we  lean  to  kiss  your  garment's  hem. 
Tell  us  your  law  that  we  may  honoui-  it ; 
Xame  us  your  gods  that  we  may  worship  them. 

If  it  isn't  Walton,  who  is  it  that  leads  to 
such  reveries  as  this  in  the  London  Outlook/ 
We  know  of  no  such  "riotously  pictured" 
edition  of  the  great  sage  of  fishermen,  but 
what  of  that! 

THE  PASSING  OF  A  KING 

By   William    DorGL.\s 

The  crackling,  flickering  chonis  of  the  hearth. 

The  North  Wind's  weird,  chromatic  lullaby. 

The  rhythmic  drumming  of  the  driving  sleet, 

The  sootliing  soporific  of  a  pipe — 

Ail  these  in\ate  to  slumbrous  reverie. 

AU  these — but  most  the  witchery  of  a  book 

Richer  than  old  romance  in  golden  lore 

Of  storied  morns  and  memorable  eves. 

Its  printless,  riotously  pictured  page 

Brilliant  with  plumage  of  a  thousand  skies, 

Peacock  and  parrot,  jungle-cock:  and  grouse. 

At  once  the  breath  of  Spring  is  in  the  air; 
The  April  sun  plays  madcap  hide-and-seek 
With  scampering  clouds.  Athwart  the  rippled  pool 
The  wind-swept  beeches  throw  a  glancing  shade 
■  Where  wary  salmon  seek  a  sanctuary. 


A\'ith  careful  skill  tlie  ciu'viiig  line  shoots  out 
Straight.    Tlic  lure  alights  ui)on  the  stream 
Soft  as  a  snowllake.    Tensely  the  senses  wait. 
The  updrawn  line  is  checked.    The  hidden  death 
S|)eeds  home! 

With  sudden  plimge  he  seeks  the  depths. 
The  reel  shrieks  wildly  at  a  dash  down  stream. 
Then  holds  its  breath  to  watch  a  giant   leap 
That  tlireiitens  ruin.     A  lightning  upward  rush; 
.■\  race  to  reach  a  refuge  in  the  wi>eds; 
A  sullen  silence;  again  a  frenzied  leap; 
A  vain  attempt  to  gain  a  tangled  haunt 
In  beechen  roots,  grotesque  and  serpentine, 
Washed  bare,  and  wliitened  by  the  floods  of  years; 
Taut  Une  and  cunning  strength  at  last  prevail. 
And  soon  he  gasps  a  captive  in  the  net. 

The   "priest"   gives  kindly   absolution; 

And  on  a  bier  of  sorrel  and  lush  grass, 

In  armour  bright,  he  sleeps  m  kingly  state. 

A  NOTE  of  James  Whiteomb  Riley  sounds 
iu  this  to  be  found  in  the  cohimn  "A  Line 
o'  Type  or  Two"  in  the  Chicago  Trihune^ 
it  may  appeal  to  some  one  as  suitable  for 
recitation: 

THE  LAMP-LIGHTER 

By    R.    X.    RissER 

When  dad  was  a  little  boy, 

Years  ago, 

AVasn't   any    'lectric  Ughts — 

Dad  says  so; 
Lamp-posts  .stood  along  the  street. 
For  the  Ughter-man  to  keep — 
And  the  lamp-post  man  would   light    litem  just 

before  boy  went  to  sleep — 
Years  ago. 

When  the  sun  set,  and  the  dark 

Grew  and  grew. 

Then  the  light-man  with  his  stick 

He  came,  too; 

Came  out  of  the  night  somewhere. 

With  slouch  hat  and  queery  air, 

-Vnd  a  ladder,  and  he  climbed  each  post,  and  lit 

the  lamp,  that's  what — 
Ilc'd  do! 

When  the  evening  hour  came, 

.\nd  twUight, 

And  the  stars  began  to  shine 

In  the  night — 

Everything  was  mystery; 

In  liis  dreamy  thoughts  he'd  see 

This  old  queery,  funny  lighter-man  come  saiUng 

'cross  the  sea! 
At  twilight. 

When  the  lamp-post  man  came  'round. 

Years  ago, 

Then  the  Sand-Man,  he  came,  too — 

He  did  so! 

When  the  lamp-posts  all  were  lit. 

Boy  began  to  doze  a  bit. 

For    the    Sand-Man    and    the   Ughter-man    were 

brothers — guess  that's  it! 
Dad  says  so! 

This  contributor  to  the  "BowUng 
Green"  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  ex- 
presses our  bewilderment  which  ex- 
periences its  renewal  each  time  the  on- 
coming season  approaches. 

HOKKU! 

(The  Old  English  poet  chastiseth  the  cult  of  Japance 
adapters) 
Summer  is  y-comen  in. 

Loud  sing  Hokku! 
Groweth  blurb  without  a  curb 

Imagist   springeth  anew — 

Sing  Hokku! 
Bleateth  after  print  the  bard. 

Editor  groaneth  too — 
Cubist  verseth,  pubUc  curseth. 

Merry  sing  Hokku! 
Hokkii's  the  only  rounderlay.  .  .   . 
I  wonder  how  they  get  that  way! 
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Bonded  for 

20  and  10 

Years 


This  Wearing  Surface  is 
and  "Life  Insurance"  for 


t; 


UIE  illustration  shows  the  final  opera- 
tion in  the  layine:  of  a  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roof — the  pouring  of  the  top 
coat  of  hot  Specification  Pitch  and  the  spreading 
of  the  thick  wearing  surface  of  gravel  or  slag, 
after  the  entire  roof  has  received  the  required 
number  of  plies  of  felt  and  pitch. 

This  wearing  surface  is  Jire  insuraticc  for 
the  roof,  because  it  provides  a  high  degree 
of  fire  resistance.  When  burning  brands  fall 
on  the  slag  or  gravel  surface,  they  do  no 
serious  damage.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Vvhy  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers gives  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  the 
best  rating. 

This  wearing  surface  is  life  insurance  for 
the  roof,  because  it  holds  in  place  and  per- 
mits applying  twice  as   much   waterproofing 


"Fire  Insurance" 
the  Roof— 

material  as  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The 
top  coat  of  roofing  pitch  is  extra  heavy.  It 
is  always  poured  on — not  mopped. 

Fitch  is  used,  because  of  its  elasticity 
and  proved  superiority  as  a  waterproofing 
material. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  bonded 
against  roof  repair  expense — Type  A  A" 
for  20  years,  Type  "A"  for  lO  years. 

Copies  of  the  Barrett  Specification  ient  fee  on  request. 
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I  Avas  surprized,  knowing  that  \\v  liad  just  jifot  a  share  oi  the 
big  reeeijits. 

"I  (liihit  have  enough  left  to  square  \ip  for  the  season,"  ho 
explained,  "and  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  bank  just  yet.  I  want 
this  money  to  settle  the  bill  for  that  dinner  last  night." 

You  ha^•e  heard  of  men  wlio  nuule  fortunes  out  of  baseball. 
Do  you  personally  know  of  one?  In  all  my  acquaintance  I  know 
of  but  three  men  who  accumulated  a  fortuiu'  out  of  the  game. 
Strangely  enough,  not  one  of  those  made  his  fortune  in  advance 
and  went  into  baseball  as  an  investment.  T!i(>  only  ones  to 
grow  rich  are  those  who  w(>re  of  base- 
ball in  its  infancy  and  grew  along  witli 
the  game,  like  Charles  Comiskey  of 
the  CMiicago  White  Sox,  for  instance. 

In  case  you  are  a  baseball  fan  and 
try  to  keep  up  with  the  game,  let  me 
ask  you  something:  How  numy  mag- 
nates of  to-day  can  you  recall  who 
were  club  owners  fifteen  years  ago  in 
eitluT  of  the  maj(U'  leagues? 

Ot1"hand  1  can  think  of  but  four  out 
t)f  tile  sixteen  clubs.  The  Philadelphia 
Athletics,  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  the 
Brooklyn  Club,  and  the  Chicago 
White  So.x.  I  may  be  partly  mistaken 
at  that.  Often  new  partners  are  taken 
in  whose  names  remain  sil(>nt. 

The  reason  so  many  owners  drop 
out,  says  this  particular  owner,  is  they 
discover  in  time  that  they  are  really 
not  making  as  much  money  as  they 
think  they  are.  The  big  figures  con- 
fuse magnates  as  well  as  fans.  One 
season  the  profits  may  really  be  large, 
very  large.  The  ne.xt  year,  if  the 
club  falls  low  in  the  race,  the  books 
will  show-  a  big  loss.  As  for  one  big 
reason  behind  most  losses: 

Often  you  h;;^■e  heard  baseball  en- 
thusiasts declare  that  as  long  as  they 
see  a  good  game  they  really  don't  care 
who  wins.  That  is  the  biggest  bunk  in 
the  world.  The  fan  pays  his  money, 
not  to  see  a  good  game,  but  to  see  the 
home  club  win.  The  bigger  the  .score 
the  better.  And,  take  it  from  me,  if 
the  home  club  doesn't  vrin,  the  fan  will 
quit  going  to  see  it. 

That  Aery  thing  accounts  for  the 
honesty  of  big-league  basel)all — for  the 
fact  that  in  forty  years  only  one  smudge 
has  appeared  on  its  record.  I  refer 
to  the  bribing  of  a  few  ^Miite  Sox 
players  in  1919. 

You  see,  a  ball  club  and  the  ball- 
players can  make  more  money  by  win- 
ning than  by  being  paid  to  lo.se.  In 
addition  to  that  a  player's  record  is 
his  stock  in  trade  from  year  to  year — 
his  bread  and  butter. 

A  verj-  large  expense  in  baseball, 
one  very  uncertain  in  results,  is  the 
securing  of  new  players  to  keep  the 
teams  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency-. 

Despite  the  fact  that  every  fan  thinks  he  knows  of  a  good 
player  that  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  we  frequently  em- 
ploy as  many  as  four  scouts  to  tour  the  United  States  and 
rake  the  bushes  with  a  fine-toothed  comb  in  search  of  new 
talent. 

About  one  out  of  ten  recruits  brought  up  to  the  big  leagues 
makes  good.  The  others  are  a  dead  loss.  To  give  these  un- 
knowns a  good  chance  costs  us  on  an  average  So, 000  a  man.  But 
if  one  man  turns  out  to  be  a  star,  he  repays  us  for  all  the  loss. 

The  outright  purchase  of  acknowledged  stars  is  almost  as 
risky.  A  star  may  sliine  brightly  in  one  spot  and  be  a  complete 
flop  in  another.  An  instance,  the  Pittsbm-gh  Club,  a  few- 
years  ago  paid  $22, .500  for  Pitcher  iMarty  O'Toole,  and  he 
was  a  dead  loss.  Another:  I  paid  $11,000  for  a  minor-league 
pitcher  and  carried  him  at  a  big  salary-  for  a  year.  He  was 
not  worth  a  nickel.  Any  number  of  such  cases  could  be 
recited. 

We  have  to  take  all  kinds  of  chances,  tho,  and  overlook 
nothing.     On  the  slightest  tip  Ave  start  out  an  e.xperienced  scout 


juake  Aveekly  reports, 
in    a    boyish 


EVERYBODY   KNOWS   HIM. 

It    is   conceivaljlc   tliat    certain   backwood.s   citizens 

might  l)e  puzzled  tjy  tlie  name  of  AVarren  G.  Harding, 

t)ut  tlie   chances    are  tliey  would    respond    to    the 

mcn'ion  of  "Balif"  Ruth. 


to  camp  on  the  trail  of  the  prospect  and 
Sometimes  these  t^xpert  scouts  go  A\Tong. 

One  day  a  letter  came   into   our  office   addrest 
hand  to  the  manager: 

"Sir:  By  the  standing. of  the  clubs  I  see  that  you  are  in  need 
of  good  ball-i)hiyers.  I  can  till  the  l)ill.  I  am  six  feet,  Aveigh 
170,  am  fast  on  my  feet,  and  can  liit..  Do  not  overlook  this  op- 
portunity." 

We  get  many  such  letters,  but  the  naive  assurance  of  this 
busher   hit    tlie  funny-bone    of    the    manager  hard  enough   to 

make  liim  answer. 

"We  are  interested  in  your  letter," 
lie  Avrote  to  the  young  man,  'but  you 
tailed  to  state  in  what  i)ositi(m  vou 
played." 

The  manager  meant  to  inquire 
whether  the  boy  was  a  ])itcher,  catch- 
(>r.  or  fielder. 

The  reply  to  this  Avas  prompt.  The 
young  man  inclosed  a  posed  photo- 
graph, shoAving  him.self  bent  to  the 
ground  and  evidently  reaching  for  a 
grounder. 

"Sir,"  he  Avrote,  "you  can  sec  from 
the  inclosed  photograjjh  that  I  play 
in  a  stooping  position.  And  I  usually 
get  them  on  either  side  too." 

This  correspondence  got  to  be  so 
amusing  that  Ave  told  one  of  the 
scouts  to  slip  in  and  see  this  boy  Avork 
without  his  knoAving  it.  The  joke  was 
on  us.  The  felloAv  really  could  play. 
To-day  he  is  a  Aalual)le  plajer  in  a 
big  league. 

Some  ball  clubs  that  ne\er  seem  to 
get  auAAvhere  in  a  race  make  a  busi- 
ness of  dcA-eloping  star  players  and 
.selling  them.  This  brings  in  a  lot  of 
mone\-  to  offset  lack  of  patronage  by 
tile  j)ublie,  but  it  is  a  losing  game  in 
the  long  run. 

After  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
broke  up  their  great  team  of  a  feAv 
\ears  ago,  by  selling  off  star  players, 
one  club  Avent  there  and  played  a 
game  to  a  handful  of  people,  the  net 
receipts  being  less  than  $10. 

The  reason  for  selling  those  plaj^ers 
and  breaking  up  a  great  team  gives  an 
insight  into  one  of  the  oddities  of  base- 
ball. The  Athletics  had  won  so  regu- 
larly and  so  many  Aears  that  interest  in 
the  team  dulled — so  much  so  that  the 
team  lost  money  during  a  champion- 
ship year. 

Connie  ^lack  thereupon  decided 
that  if  he  had  built  his  club  too  good 
he  Avould  break  it  up  and  build  another. 
It  was  a  daring  moAe,  one  that  re- 
quir(>d  imagination.  Unfortunately 
it  didn't  Avork.  E\'ery  season  since 
his  club  has  been  a  tailender. 

"Well,"  he  said  dryly  one  day, 
■'the A'  lost  interest  when  I  had  the 
l)est  club,  and  noAv  they're  kicking 
because  I'Ae  got  the  worst  one. 
What's  a  felloAV  going  to  do?" 


"Play  the  game  Avith  chips,"  this  owTier  advises  his  brother 
oA.ners  seA^eral  times  in  the  course  of  his  article.  He  saj's,  in 
conclusion: 

^ly  reference  to  playing  the  game  wdth  chips  may  not  haA'e 
been  clear.  I  meant  that  an  OA\Tier  must  not  be  afraid  to  make 
plunges,  to  take  big  chances. 

The  successful  club  oAvner  must  play  with  chips  regardless 
of  what  they  represent.  Otherwi.se  he  will  look  on  the  money 
Avhen  it  is  green  and  AAeaken  in  his  judgment.  If,  for  instance, 
his  judgment  Tells  him  that  he  must  haAe  a  certain  player  to 
complete  the  machinery  of  his  team,  price  must  not  stand  in 
the  way.  He  must  simply  shoA'e  in  his  stack  of  chips^ — 
play  his  hand — and  let  the  banker  settle  up  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Usually  his  judgment  is  sound.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  to  empIoA-  his  money  as  part  of  the  big  game,  and  not 
count  it. 

^lany  a  big  bluff  in  poker  would  ncAer  be  called  if  the  player 
had  to  call  it  Avith  a  fiAe-dollar  bill  instead  of  five  blue  chips. 
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From  an  etching  by  M.  Paul  RocMh ;  i^  ARCO  1922 


Home   of  H.  E.  Faddon,  a   prominent  New  York  architect,  in  Ridgewood.  New  Jersey. 
The  house  is  warmed  with  American  Radiators  and  an  Ideal  TYPE  A  Heat  Machine. 

When  an  architect  plans  his  own  home 
what  heating  equipment  does  he  specify? 


If  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel,  send  for 
our  book  about  the  IDEAL  TYPE  A  HEAT 
Machine.  Mail  your  request  to  cither  ad- 
dress below.  This  Company  is  headquarters 
for  warmth. 


H 


OW   many    regrets    would   be   avoided    if 
Americans  would  consult  their  architects 
more ! 

Your  architect  knows  the  difference  between 
the  kind  of  heating  equipment  which  is  merely 
a  purchase;  and  the  kind  which  is  a  life-long 
investment. 

If  you  demand  the  cheapest  boiler  and  radi- 
ators, he  can  get  them  for  you. 

But  a  better  question  to  ask  him  is  this; 
"When  you  planned  your  oun  home,  what  heat- 
ing equipment  did  you  specify?" 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  rOMPANY 

Makers  of  the  famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICA!^  Radiators 

Dept.  '34 


104  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


816  So.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


mvL.:    'i"j*'^w^ 
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WHY  NOT  SOME  "BARGAINS  IN  EUROPEAN 

VACATIONS"? 

OIR  MERCHANT  MARINE  is  in  a  position  to  take 
thousands  of  Americans  to  Europe  this  summer,  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense  to  the  tourists  and  con- 
siderably to  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  men's  own  flattened 
poeketbooks.  This  is  the  reasoned  conclusion  of  Edward  A. 
Filene,  Director  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
business  expert  and,  in  general,  a  man  Avhose  word  goes  far  in 
both  national  and  international  affairs.  The  proposition  looks 
simple  as  he  presents  it.  American  shi])]>insj:,  he  reininds  us,  is 
expei'iencing  hard  times.  The  immigrant  business  has  been  cut 
doA\'u  by  restricti^•e  laAvs,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  materially 
increasing  our  exports  until  EiU'ope  is  brought  back  to  normal 
condition.  In  the  meantime,  however,  declares  Mr.  Filene, 
"there  is  a  chance  of 
making  up  this  deficit 
by  getting,  from  an 
entirely  new  class  of 
Avould-be  traAelers,  a 
larger  number  of  pas- 
sengers than  were  carried 
in  the  palmiest  days  of 
immigration  —  passen- 
gers, moreover,  that  will 
not  only  go  to  Europe, 
but  come  back  again, 
thus  pro\  iding  full  cargo 
for  our  ships  both  going 
and  coming."  He  thus 
proceeds  to  develop  his 
idea,  in  an  address  de- 
liAcred  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Merchant  Marine 
Association,  at  Wash- 
ington: 


GOOD  SHIPS  FOR  "BARGAIN  VACATIONS." 


At  the  left  are  seen  t^^"o  liners  of  the  American  line  tied  up  in  the  Hudson  River  for 

lack  of  anything  to  do.     They  could  be  equipped,  at  trifling  expense,  to  give  several 

thousand  Americans  an  inexpensive  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 


We  Americans  nrv  a 
vacation-loving  and  a 
vacation-taking  people — 

more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  kind 
and  extent  of  our  Aacations  are  limited  only  by  our  ability 
to  pay  and  the  time  at  our  disposal.  I  believe  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who  would 
spend  their  A-acations  in  Europe  proA-ided  the  trip  Avas  brought 
A\athin  then-  means. 

Btit  the  trip  Avould  ha\e  to  be  brought  Avithin  their  means — 
Avithin  the  means  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  of  farmers,  of 
business  and  professional  men  Avho  are  just  beginning  their 
careers,  of  returned  soldiers  Avho  haAc  been  in  Europe  and  Avant 
to  go  back  again,  of  former  immigrants  Avith  relatiAes  and 
friends  to  Ansit  OA-er  there,  of  students  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
A  ncAV  class  of  tourists  aaouM  haAe  to  be  tapped,  and  it  Av^ould 
take  a  new  price  and  mode  of  traA-el  to  do  it. 

The  tourist  agencies,  Asith  their  conducted  parties,  haA^e  sys- 
tematized their  serAice  to  the  Aarious  European  countries  until 
one  feels  that  the  trip  could  not  be  taken  more  reasonably  than 
now  so  long  as  regular  means  of  traA-el  and  first-class  hotels  are 
used.  The  agency  tours  haA'e  brought  pleasure  and  profit  to 
thousands.  The  continuing  success  of  these  enterprises  is  a  good 
enough  certificate  of  their  reliability  and  eflficiency.  I  do  not 
wish  to  minimize,  in  any  way,  the  great  serAice  they  haA'e 
rendered. 

But  there  is  room  for  cheaper  and  simpler  facilities,  and  a 
chance  to  care  for  people  in  a  more  AA'holesale  Avay.  I  am  told 
that  such  a  passenger-ship  as  the  George  Washington  ferried  OA'er, 
during  the  war,  a  numlier  of  soldiers  considerably  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  her  ordinary  passenger  capacity,  and  that  boats 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  that  normallj^  carry  150  passen- 
gers, carried  as  high  as  1,500  soldiers;  that  a  7,500-gross-ton  ship, 
which  A\-ill  transport  75  first-class  and  45  second-class  passengers, 
aatU  carry  from  800  to  900  troops.  I  am  further  informed  that 
subsistence  costs,  which  are  about  $1.75  a  day  for  first-class 
passengers,  are  only  75  cents  a  day  for  troops. 

What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again.  Facilities  that  otir 
young  men  found  good  enough  in  war-time  are  good  enough 
for  us  in  peace-time.     There  is  no  need  that  we  should  go  back 


to  luxurious  travel — no  need,  at  least,  that  by  failing  or  refusing 
to  provide  facilities  for  simple  and  inexpensive  travel  we  shall 
denv  the  opportunity  of  foreign  tra\el  to  th(i  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple who  can  not  afford  to  pay  from  $100  to  $500  for  a  one-way 
passage  across  the  ocean.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  provide 
for  our  men — the  serA'ice  Avould  no  doubt  haA'e,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  be  limited  to  men — -a  transport  service  at  modest  costs, 
just  as  the  Go\ernment  proxided  a  cheap  but  adequate  transport 
service  in  1917,  1918  and  1919. 

I  want  to  submit  to  you  steamship  owners  here  the  question 
Avhether  you  Avould  not  find  it  to  A'our  ad\'antage  to  arrange  to 
take  shij:)loads  of  men  over  to  Europe  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  Ave  took  our  soldiers  to  France  during  the  war?  Whether  the 
cost  of  a  Aacation  in  Europe  could  not  be  made  to  compare  favor- 
ably Avith  the  cost  of  vacations  in  this  country,  especially  as 
transportation  and  living  costs  would  be  combined  in  two  of  the 
four  or  six  Aveeks  of  such  a  A'aeation?  Whether  the  small  profits 
that  would  be  made  from  a  \  ery  large  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried on  the  transport  plan  Avould  not  compare  faA'orably  with  the 

larger  profits  made  from 
passengers  carried  in  the 
regular  way? 

There  are  many  ships 
that  are  'eating  their 
heads  off  in  idleness  at 
present,  some  of  them,  I 
am  told,  built  for  trans- 
ports and  not  requiring 
to  be  entirely  rebuilt 
inside  to  make  them 
suitable.  If  these  trans- 
ports could  be  used,  or 
if  other  ships  could  be 
refitted  as  was  done  dur- 
ing the  war  so  that  large 
numbers  could  be  carried 
in  them,  Avould  it  not  be 
possi1il<>  greatlj'  to  reduce 
ocean  fares? 

This  kind  of  t.-aAeler 
Avould  not  demand  much 
more  comfort  than  he 
gets  on  his  annual  camp- 
ing trip !  Cafeteria  meals 
Avould  appeal  to  him  as 
economical  and  he  would 
be  satisfied,  if  necessary, 
to  sleep  in  hammocks. 
Few  steAvards  would  be 
required  to  take  care  of 
such  passengers.  With  only  men  on  the  boats  the  accommoda- 
tions could  be  simplified  in  many  Avays. 

It  Avould  be  possible  greatl.y  to  reduce  expenses,  also,  for  traA'el 
and  living  during  the  A'aeation  Aveeks  spent  in  European  coun- 
tries. It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  the  steamship  companies  to 
take  this  in  hand,  through  some  common  agency  created  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  short  time  at  their  disposal  such  tourists  would 
prefer  to  be  personal^'  conducted,  as  that  would  be  the  onlj'  AA^ay 
they  could  see  many  things  of  great  interest.  Going  in  large 
parties  as  they  Avould  for  this  purpose,  provision  could  be  made 
for  cheap  railway  transportation.  Special  arrangements  to  re- 
ceiA'e  such  bodies  and  take  care  of  them  AA'ould  gladly  be  made 
by  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  by  student  and  travel  organizations.  Whole- 
sale prices  could  hs  had  from  residential  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  of  proved  character  and  condition,  that  would  be  less  than 
the  price  of  liA'ing  in  this  country. 

It  Avould  be  to  the  interest  of  European  cities  and  gOA^ernments 
to  have  such  tourists  weU  imprest,  Mr.  Filene  obserA^es,  and  he  pre- 
dicts that  it  would  be  A'ery  easy  to  get  parties  conducted  through 
the  countries  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  French  Government 
made  it  possible  to  A'iew  the  dcAastated  regions  at  a  low  cost. 
They  could  be  diA-ided  up  into  groups  according  to  their  tastes, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  in  his  mind  to  haA'e  the  adA'enture  too  sttidious 
or  too  solemn.     There  h  another  faAorable  consideration: 

A  great  adA'antage  this  year  would  be  the  differencs  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  Whereas  when  things  are  normal  a 
dollar  does  only  a  dollar's  Avork,  it  Avill  noAV  count  for  much  more 
in  Europe.  Exchange  rates  in  many  of  the  countri?s  are  A'ery  low, 
so  that  the  traA-eler  can  get  accommodations  at  a  mere  fraction 
of  Avhat  he  Avould  pay  at  home.  With  this  advantage  he  can  see 
hundreds  of  miles  of  several  countries  and  become  acquainted 
Avith  their  beauty,  their  ciA'ilization  and  their  commercial  proj- 
ects, AA'ith  a  comparatively  small  expenditure. 

Before  closing,  I  Avant  to  confess  that  my  idea  is  not  altogether 
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Chicago  Program  by  Benson's  Orchestra,  of 

Victor  record  fame;  s.ixophone  solos  by  M.  Amaturo; 

Benson's Saxophonequartet,  M  Amaturo, R.Adkins, 

E.  Gary,  J.  McClure:  and  vocal  numbers  by 

Irving   Berlin  Trio. 


A' 


New  York  Program 

by  Joseph  Smith's  ta- 
mous  orchestra,  (  Smith 
photo  above)  Saxo- 
phone solos,  H.  Benne 
Henton  (center)  Trom- 
bone  solos,  Charle 
Randall,  (below).  Vocal 
numbers  by  Irving 
Berlin  Trio. 


Denver  Program 

Cornet  solos  and  duets  by 
John    Leick    (above)    and 
Mabel  Keith  Leick  (below) 
numbers  by  Hal  J    Nichols 
Ja:2  Orchestra;  Saxo- 
phone      solos. 
Guy      Hopkins; 
Tenor   solos, 
Horace    P.  Wells. 


San  Francisco 
Program 

Popular  numbers  by 
Rosebrook's  band,  Cor- 
net  solos  by  D.  C. 
Rosebrook  (above). 
Trombone  solos  by  Fred 
Tait:  Soprano  solo  Miss 
Helen  O'Neill. 


^^J-fear  these 
yreat  oArtists  by  Hadio 

APRIL  14^  IN  THE  CONN  CONCERT  SERIES 

\  yf  ARK  this  as  a  Red  Letter  Date.  For  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  has 
-^  -^  arranged  a  series  of  popular  concerts  extraordinaire,  broad- 
casted from  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver  and  San  Francisco. 

From  coast  to  coast  CONN  music  will  fill  the  air.  The  con- 
certs will  he  given  8  to  9  P.  M.,  sending  station  time.  Tune  your 
instrument  to  the  nearest  station.  Invite  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors.    Make  it  a  gala  night ! 

Dance  by  wireless  to  the  music  of  America's  great  orchestras. 
Hear  soloists  of  renown.  Enjoy  music  with  a  swift,  irresistible 
appeal. 

Conn  dealers  in  most  cities  will  entertain  at  Radio  Concerts. 
Watch  for  your  dealer's  invitation  in  the  newspapers.  He  tt-ants  -you 
as  his  guest,  especially  if  you  have  access  to  no  other  radiophone. 

Another  striking  evidence  of  Conn  Leadership — a  Leadership 
acknowledged  by  the  world's  great  artists.  Their  appreciation  of 
Conn  instruments  is  reflected  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
are  cooperating  in  these  concerts. 

Beauty  and  clarity  of  tone,  as  well  as  mechanical  perfection  in 
Conn  instruments,  make  them  the  choice  of  these  and  other 
famous  players. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Conn  Radio  Concerts. 
Watch  for  further  announcements. 

C.  G.  CONN,  LTD.,    422  Conn  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Chicago  Conn  Co., 

62  E.  Van  Buren  St. 

Now  York  Conn  Co  . 

liiSTW.  47lh  St. 

Detroit  Conn  Co., 

243  E.  Grand  River  Ave. 

Cleveland  Conn  Co., 

12i0  Huron  Road 


Northwest  Conn  Co., 

1609  3rd  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


y~\            ^   ,  louv  jra  Ave.,  ; 

V         Ij   ■'^•/^  Southern  Conn  Co.. 

\        ^              \  317  Baronne  St.,  Ne 

-  V 


ew  Orleans,  La. 


McDougal  Conn  Co., 

U9  10th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Conn  Concerts  H^ill  be  Broadcasted  From  . 


CHICAGO 

WestinKhoiJse  Hadiophonc 
Broadcasting  Station  K  Y  W 
Morgan  L.  Eastman,  send- 
ing director.  Wave  length 
3tj0  meters.  Concert  8:00  to 
9:00  P.  M.  Central  Time. 


NEW  YORK 

Westinghouse  Radiophone 
iiroadcasting  Station  WJZ 
at  Newark,  N.  J.  W.  H. 
Kaston,  wireless  director. 
Wave  length  360  meters. 
Concert  8:00  to  9:00  V.  M. 
Eastern  Time. 


DENVER 

Reynold  s  Radiophone 
Broadcasting  Station 
ZAF  Mr.  William  Rey- 
nolds, sendinj;  director. 
Wave  length  SttOmcters. 
Concert  8:00  to  9:00  P.  M. 
Mountain  Time. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fairmont  Hotel  Radio- 
phone Broa<lca.sting  Sta- 
tion KDN  Mr.  S.  Peter- 
son, operator.  Wave 
length  3t)0  meters.  Con- 
cert 8:15  to  9:15  P.  M. 
Pacific  Coast  Time. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


See  what  happens 
when  anyone  tampers  with 

PROTOD- 

Greenbac 

Forgery-Proof  Checks 

(Protected  in  U.  S.  Patent  Offlee) 

At  the  first  touch  of  the  forger's  acid, 
out  come  the  hidden  words,  "'VOID." 

No  human  skill  can  restore  the  surface 
pattern.     The  check  becomes  null  and  void. 

These  new  scientific  checks  are  always 
Green  on  the  back;  choice  of  colors  for  the 
face.  Printed  or  lithographed  with  your 
own  exclusive  design  —  the  "bank  note" 
among  checks.     Strong;  Dignified. 

$10,000.00  insurance  policy  to  users  of 
Protectograph  System,  against  alteration 
of  payee's  name,  date  or  number,  or  raised 
amount. 

P'D|7|7  Write  on  your  own  business 
I  rVILiIL.  stationery  for  PROTOD- 
Greenbac  sample  checks  and  a  little 
book  showing    FAMOUS  FORGERIES" 

EXACTLY  Model 
Protectograph 
Check  Writer, 

backed  by 
$10,000    insur- 
ance policy 
against  altera- 
tion of  amount 
only,  when  used 
without  PROTOD 
Todd  2-color  patent  checks. 

Todd  Protectograph  Co. 

Established  1899 
1143  University  Ave.,    Rochester,   N.  Y. 


altnii.stic:  that  I  hope  to  get  by-products  of 
larg:<'  vahio  out  of  thi.s  travel. 

One  of  these  by-products  is  a  hett<'r 
umlerstandiiijr,  by  more  Americans,  of 
actual  conditions  in  Kurope.  Those  who 
went  over  in  this  informal  way  would  he 
broadened  by  the  outlook  that  inlernational 
tra\fl  iiro\  ides.  It  is  foi"  our  interest, 
and  for  \hv  interest  of  Kurope.  that  as 
many  Ani(>ricans  as  jKJSsible  sliall  under- 
stanti  the  new  situation  l)rouglit  about  by 
llie  war  and  America's  necessary  position 
and  interests  in  the  new  world. 

These  tourists  would  be  drawn  from,  and 
on  their  return  would  leaven,  the  vast 
army  of  \oters  Avho  determine  Aviiat  our 
IMilicies  shall  be.  To  gi\e  them  an  o})- 
l)ortunity  to  learn  from  actual  e.xjjerience 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  resumi)tion 
of  normal  trade  relations,  and  to  see  the 
ra\ages  for  which  war  is  responsibl(>  and 
which  liave  to  be  repairi'd.  would  be  casting- 
bread  upon  the  waters  that  Avould  come 
back  ere  long  in  a  more  intelligent  ai)i)recia- 
tion  of  world  and  national  ])roblems  that 
would  induce  legislation  favorable  to  the 
business  alike  of  fai-m,  factory  and  our 
merchant  marine. 

As  additional  thou.sands  of  Americans 
tii'oke  bread  in  Europe  and  got  to  know 
their  European  neighbors  at  first  hand, 
lasting  friendships  would  be  formed  that 
would  make  for  lu-tter  understanding  be- 
tween peoples.  What  the  exchange  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  do  in  a  small  way  these 
tourists  would  do  in  a  wholesale  way.  The 
invasion  of  Europe  by  an  army  of  eager 
tourists  drawn  from  the  plain  ])eople, 
woidd  make  for  sanity  and  understanding 
both  among  them  and  us.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  returns  from  this 
greater  exchange  wotdd  be  more  far- 
reaching  and  fundamental  than  those  of 
the  more  intellectual  exchange  which  has 
been  going  on  in  recent  years.  An  in- 
creased probability  of  enduring  peace, 
within  Europe  and  throughout  the  world, 
would  result  and  would  constitute  an  ad- 
ditional by-product  of  this  increased  travel. 

And  now,  to  sum  up: 

1.  American  shipping  is  undergoing  bad 
times,  and  needs  more  cargoes  and 
passengers. 

2.  Satisfactory  cargoes  will  come  only 
A\hen  adequate  foreign  nuirkets  for  our 
surplus  goods  can  be  found. 

'.].  Adequate  foreign  markets  will  not 
come  until  Europe  returns  to  normal 
conditions  and  can  afford  to  buy. 

4.  Europe's  recovery  will  be  hastened  by 
— if  it  does  not  actually  depend  upon 
— our  understanding  and  assistance. 

.").  The  American  people  can  learn  most 
easily  the  facts  of  present-day  condi- 
tions in  Europe  through  personal  visits 
there. 

(".  There  are  hundi-cds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  would  spend  their 
vacations  in  Europe  if  they  could 
afford  it. 

7.  If  tlie  steamship  companies  could  tap 
this  vast  potential  tourist  trade  they 
would  provide  themselves  with  the 
passenger-business  they  have  lost 
through  restricted  immigration. 

8.  The  cost  of  the  passage  to  Europe 
could  be  made  very  low  by  pro\iding 
ships  first-class  in  cleanliness  but  with 
the  same  plain  accommodations  and 
food  that  served,  during  tlie  war,  in 
the  transport  of  our  soldiers. 


0.  Cooperation  could  be  counted  upon 
from  tourist  agencies  here  and  abroad 
in  taking  charge,  at  reduced  rates,  of 
the  land  ])art  of  such  tours;  for  while 
the  ])rofit  per  per.son  would  be  small, 
such  great  numbers  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  0])iK)rtunity  that  total 
j)r<)fi1s  would  be  .satisfactory. 

10.  If  the  sclienu'  should  prove  very  suc- 
cessful, it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
enlightment  of  our  people,  and,  as  a 
result,  we  might  expect  the  applica- 
tion to  American  legislation  of  more 
uni)rejudiced  and  wiser  policies. 

11.  The  exi)eriences  gained  by  such  travel 
would  induce  international  under- 
standing, cement  international  friend- 
ships and,  by  making  for  world  peace, 
increase  our  commerce,  which  of  course 
would  m<'an  nu)re  j)rosperity  for  our 
business  and  our  merchant  marine. 


THE  AMERICAN  DOLLAR  IN  THE 
EUROPEAN  WONDERLAND 

^  I  ^11  E  dollar  is  luiAing  its  day,  especially 
-■-  in  the  Central  European  countries, 
where  the  inflated  native  currency  has 
largely  lost  respect  and  influence.  A  sig- 
nificant illustration  of  the  position  of  the 
American  standard  of  a  alue  is  given  in  the 
story  a  returned  traveler  tells  of  his  experi- 
ence in  a  second-class  Vienna  restaurant. 
This  man  consumed  an  almost  luxurious 
dinner,  relates  .Jo.se])h  Szebenyei  in  the 
Atlniitir  Mntithh/,  and  offered  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  coin  to  the  head-waiter,  called 
"Ober,"  when  he  timidly  presented  his  bill 
for  three  hundred  kronen.  The  waiter 
looked  at  the  treasure  with  bewilderment, 
and  did  not  seem  to  know  how  much  he 
ought  to  gi\e  in  change.  He  excused  him- 
self and  Avent  to  the  telephone  to  ask  the 
proprietor.    The  waiter  Avas  heard  to  say — 

"Here  is  a  gentleman,  sir,  Avho  wants 
to  pay  A\-ith  a  tAventy-dollar  gold-piece. 
How  much  am  I  to  gi\e  for  it?" 

HaAing  receiAed  the  landlord's  instruc-, 
tions,  the  Ober  returned,  and  said  seri- 
ously: 

"I  am  to  giAC  you  as  much  change,  sir, 
as  you  desire." 

This  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  truth  so  far  as  foreign  exchange,  east 
of  France  and  SAvitzerland  is  concerned, 
says  yir.  Szebenyei.  A  dollar  bill  is  a  for- 
time.  In  order  to  get  dollar  bills,  thou- 
sands of  people  haA^e  taken  up  a  noAel 
occupation.     According  to  the  AATiter: 

In  Munich,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  and  Buda- 
pest the  possession  of  a  New  York  or  a 
Chicago  telephone  directory  constitutes  a 
Aaluable  Inisiness  asset.  There  are  so  m?.ny 
thousands  of  addresses  in  it !  All  Ameri- 
cans. cAery  one  of  them  the  OAvner  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  dollar  bills!  HaAtng  noth- 
ing to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  dollar,  the 
only  expedient  left  is  to  beg  for  it.  Thou- 
sands of  men  are  offering  American  ad- 
dresses, at  fiA  e  dollars  in  United  States  cur- 
rency per  thousand;  also,  texts  of  most  in- 
genious begging  letters.  The  begging 
letters  usually  pretend  to  come  from  a 
poor,  sick  Avoman,  mother  of  fiAe  children, 
Avhose  husband  was  killed  in  the  AA-ar;  or 
from  a  sixteen-year-old,  beautiful  girl 
(photo   enclosed).   Avho   begs  for  just  one 
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dollar  to  save  her  aged  mother  and  yoimgt  r 
sisters  from  star^•ation;  addmg,  with  tearful 
entreaty,  that,  unless  she  gets  the  dollar, 
she  will  ha^e  no  other  choice  than  to  sell 
her  honor  to  the  first-comer.  Xow,  if  this 
story  does  not  touch  you  to  the  extent  of  a 
dollar,  nothing  will.  The  WTiter,  however, 
is  not  a  sLxteen-y ear-old  girl,  but  a  fifty- 
year-old  swindler,  frequently  of  some 
]>rison  experience,  who  in  this  way  re- 
ceives donations  from  abroad  to  the  time 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and 
lives  in  great  luxury.  For  such  an  amount 
is  a  princely  income  in  that  part  of  the 
Avorld. 

Others  have  other  means  of  getting  hold 
of  dollars.  Returning  immigrants  ^ecei^■(• 
special  attention  from  the  dollar-hunters. 
But,  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  b(>gging,  but 
an  exchange  manipulation,  that  is  the 
means  to  the  end.  However,  in  order  to 
protect  their  returning  nationals,  most  of 
the  governments  ha\-e  state  officials  meet 
every  incoming  steamer,  and  these  take 
their  countrymen  under  their  wings,  and 
get  their  dollars  from  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government,  which  serene  body  is 
just  as  r.nxious  to  get  hold  of  the  Aiiluable 
American  dollar  as  are  any  of  its  nee(h' 
citizens. 

All  of  the  appeals  for  dollars  noAV  being 
received  in  this  countiy  are  not,  perhajis, 
as  fraudulent  as  the  one  cited  1)y  tlie 
writer;  The  Digjcst,  for  instance,  is  in 
receipt  of  a  letter,  enclosing  a  brief  article, 
from  "a  German  lady  writer,"  who  asks 
that  she  be  gi^en  one  dollar  for  the  use  of 
her  article,  surely  a  very  modest  request. 
The  article,  dealing  largely  with  lier  own 
misfortune,  is  entitled  "A  German  La<ly 
Writer's  Day,"  and  runs  as  follows: 

She  came  from  a  good  famih',  recti \ed 
the  very  best  education,  knows  about  five 
languages  and  has  seen  many  lands  and 
seas — but  after  the  loss  of  her  husband 
during  the  Mar  she  remained  with  her  boy, 
in  bad  circumstances.  The  groiHng  mis- 
eries of  the  w-ar  brought  hor  difficulties  of 
all  descriptions;  at  last  oulj'  2.00()  marks 
annual  income  remained,  so  that  she  was 
forced  to  give  up  her  little  flat,  to  sell  her 
furniture  and  to  move  to  a  roof-flat  offered 
lo  her  in  a  small  plac(>  near  the  east  side  of 
the  Khine.  To  earn  her  living  she  was 
forced  to  work  hard,  her  Avriter's  income 
being  scarcel}'  sufficient  for  bread.  After 
the  occupation  ("Besetzung")  of  the  east 
side  of  the  Khine,  her  roof-flat  was  taken 
from  her,  being  wanted  for  "better  paying 
purposes."  Again  she  was  forced  to  look 
out  for  a  new  shelter.  In  the  meantime 
life's  misery  and  alUdaij  s  hard  ivork  had 
nearly  worn  out  her  spiritual  forces  and 
writing  possibilities.  In  two  narrow,  moist 
cellar-rooms  of  a  small  mountain-place 
near  ^lunich  she  found  at  last  a  new  ref  ug«>, 
where  she  is  still  dwelling  with  her  boy, 
finding  no  other  place.  There  she  lives 
on  an  incredibly  small  income  among  the 
growing  difficulties.  One  of  these  two 
cellar-rooms  serines  as  a  kitchen,  wh(>re  she 
also  sleeps.  Some  walls  are  so  moist  that 
books  and  hangings  show  stains  of  rotten- 
ness. Only  by  means  of  much  opening  of 
Avindows  and  much  open-air  Avork  she  and 
the  boy  have  remained  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
health. 

This  woman  with  all  her  deep  scientific 
knowledge,  her  practical  strength,  her 
imiversal  interest  for  art,  nature  and  sci- 
ence— .s7(e  leads  a  life  like  this. 

She  rises  at  half- past  six  A.  M.,  lights 
the  little  iron  stove,  cooks  the  breakfast- 


Consolidation 
Coal       , 
is         ' 
clean  Coal 


To  round  out  its  line  of 
biuh  Kfitde  bituminous 
coals.  The  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  recently 
added  to  its  holdings 
2S. (100  acres  in  the  Poca- 
hontas regions  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  and 
11,500  acres  of  block  coal 
in  Kentucky., 


Fuel  for  tlie  Railroads 


The  railroads  of  America  in  1919  consuined 
119,000,000  tons  of 'bituminous  coal,  according  to 
the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Next  to  labor,  coal  is  one  of  the  major  costs  of 
rail  transportation  and  the  great  railroad  systems 
of  the  country,  in  their  striving  to  keep  down 
operating  costs,  have  given  much  attention  to 
coal  quality  and  to  coal  economy.  These  great 
railroads  are  governed  in  their  coal  purchases  not 
only  by  the  convenient  location  of  the  mine  but 
by  the  suitability  of  the  fuel  itself.  They  demand 
for  their  crack  trains  a  supply  of  fuel  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  maintain  schedules. 

The  fact  that  Consolidated  Coal  is  being  used 
today  in  the  locomotives  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  famous  limited  trains  is  a  result  of  the 
economy  records  made  by  our  coals. 
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soup,  helps  the  small  hoy  m  Avashinji;  and  dressing:  hiir.self 
and  sends  him  off  to  school.  After  that  she  hurries  to  dress  atui 
linish  lierself  and  runs  to  dri\e  a  long  -way  to  \\vv  office,  where  to 
take  up  her  half-day's  work.  Coming  home  again  in  the  after- 
noon she  finds  her  hoy  awaiting  her  and  she  has  to  hurry  wi(h 
the  meal  prepared  the  evening  before.  The  rest  of  the  day 
goes  quickly  by  in  cleaning  things,  Avashing,  sweeping,  ironing, 
darning,  preparing  food,  in  needlework  a.  a.  o.  After  that  she 
yearns  to  find  still  an  hour  to  Inig  her  l)oy,  to  work  and  sing  with 
him,  to  read  him  a  fairy-tale.  Jler  boy  asleep,  she  may  even  tr\- 
to  A\Tite  articles  and  sketches — but  in  most  cases  she  is  so  tired 
that  she  just  falls  upon  her  bed  to  have  a  rest. 

So  this  wonniu  does  every  hard  work  by  herself  and  she  can 
manage  to  exist  contentedly'  without  a  helj)  whatever,  without 
intercoiirse,  uithout  outward  stimulaHori,  without  those  viodcat 
distractions  which  elsewhere  adorn  even  the  most  simple  life. 
This  woman  has  no  "finery"  at  all — crcri/lhing  gone  and  worn  out 
— o>dy  things  of  vtniost  need  remained  .  .  . 'the  ]);)or  payment  of  a 
half-day's  office-work  enal)les  her  scarcely  to  buy  the  most 
necessary  articles,  and  eAcn  not  those. 

And  yet:  she  is  no  nnhappy  creature;  hers  also  is  the  sun,  th(> 
free  air,  and  over  all,  her  boy's  bright  eyes — and  for  those  she 
gladly  will  continue  the  bitter  struggle  and  hard  privations. 

One  of  her  strength-gi\ing  sentences  is  this:  Our  happiness 
shall  not  depend  on  "things  we  want  to  get"  but  on  our  ability  to 
fiud  'light  and  happiness  in  the  day's  meanest  successes." 


PANHAINDLERS  WHO  THRIVE  IN 
MANHATTAN  CROWDS 

JOBS  IX  GENERAL  MAY  BE  SCARCER  THAN  USUAL, 
but  the  wily-minded  beggars  who  "work"  New  York  City 
are  reported  to  be  doing  better  than  common,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  their  profession  is  taking  in  recruits  at  an 
unparalleled  rate.  One  gentleman  who  nightly  pours  hard-luck 
stories  into  the  ears  of  passers-by  is  said  to  own  a  coimtry  place, 
kept  up  bj'  the  cash  which  his  appeals  bring  in.  Another  pro- 
fessional panhandler  is  credited  with  ha\-ing  one  of  the  best- 
stocked  liquor  cellars  in  New  York.  These,  of  course,  are  profes- 
sionals, men  Avho  have  made  a  profoimd  study  of  the  business 
of  getting  something  for  nothing.  There  are  so  many  professionals 
nowadays  in  the  alms-collecting  business,  it  is  said,  that  the 
genuinely  needy  citizen  has  a  slim  chance.  The  man  who  is  actu- 
ally suffering  from  hunger,  or  is  facing  the  prosjjects  of  "carrying 
the  banner"  all  night  for  the  lack  of  the  price  of  a  bed,  can  not 
tell  so  conA-incing  a  story  as  a  gentleman  Avho  Ha'cs  in  the  country 
and  has  monej'  in  the  bank.  Especially  in  the  Times  Square 
district,  according  to  reports  issued  by  the  Joint  Application 
Bm-eau  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  by  the  J"'edera- 
tiou  of  JeAvish  Charities,  professional  beggarj'  has  increased  until 
it  is  carried  on  to-day  on  a  greater  scale  than  CA'er  before.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  nightly,  estimates  a  reporter  for  the  Ncav  York 
Times,  are  extracted  by  beggars  from  the  Times  Square  crowd. 
It  isn't  hard  work,  either,  according  to  the  neAV:;  man: 

It  is  perfectly  easy  for  an  actiA-e  beggar  or  "panhandler,"  to 
earn  So  an  hour  or  more,  whereas  earnings  up  to  $60  an  hour  haA'e 
been  reported,  according  to  Roy  P.  Gates,  the  executiA'e  of  the 
Joint  Application  Bureau,  Avho  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
authority  on  "panhandling"  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  test  begging  conditions  and  to  estimate  the  number 
of  professionals  at  work,  ]Mr.  Gat«s  frequently  does  a  little  "pan- 
handling'' himself.  At  his  last  experiment  seAeral  weeks  ago  at 
Herald  Square  he  collected  $3.32  in  forty  minutes.  Conditions 
are  nearly  the  same  in  other  big  cities,  according  to  2ilr.  Gates, 
who  on  a  Aisit  to  Boston  last  Saturday  " panliandled "  for  an  hour 
on  a  street  comer  and  picked  up  So.31.  In  these  experiments  in 
NeAv  York  City  ]Mr.  Gates  has  won  the  friendship  of  hundreds  in 
the  craft  and  reports  that  not  one  in  ten  is  honest  in  his  hard-luck 
story  and  that  it  is  inA'ariablj^  a  mistake  for  a  citizen  to  assist  any 
"panhandler." 

"I  knoAv  one  professional  who  has  a  good  home  in  the  country 
and  commutes  daily,"  said  Air.  Gates.  "I  do  not  belieA'e  that  his 
business  is  knoAvn  Avhere  he  Ha'cs.  After  trying  out  many  occupa- 
tions he  found  begging  the  most  profitable  and  stuck  to  it. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  in  his  confidence  to  knoAV  just  Avhat  his 
methods  are,  but  I  think  he  makes  changes  in  his  clothes  in  the 
morning  Avhen  he  arriAes  here  and  before  he  returns  to  his 
country  home,  Avhere  he  is  apparently  regarded  as  a  solid  and 
substantial  citizen. 


"I  Icnow  a  one-legged  beggar  Avho  Avorks  the  South  Ferry  dis- 
trict who  has  one  of  tiie  best  stocked  liciuor  cellars  in  New  York. 
There  are  hundreds  of  others  Avho  ha^e  made  fortunes  at  it.  The 
aA-erage  beggar,  hoAvcA'er,  has  not  the  sense  to  save,  and  most  of 
them  get  rid  of  tlu'ir  money  as  fast  as  they  obtahi  it." 

Times  Squan*  noAV  harbors  the  elite  of  the  mendicants  of  the 
East,  Avho  have  applied  modern  publicity  methods  to  their  pro- 
fessions. IMost  of  them  just  got  out  of  the  hospital  after  being  in 
some  disaster  Avhich  has  figured  largely  in  the  news.  ]Man\-  limp 
or  have  their  arms  in  slings  as  a  result  of  the  Washington  theater 
disaster.  Hundreds  of  others  just  recoA-(>red  from  the  pneumonia 
or  the  influenza.  A  fcAV  date  their  bandages  and  crutches  to  the 
Wall  Street  explosion.  A  ncAV  disaster  or  epidemic  changes  a 
thousand  stories. 

Something  like  a  "gold  fever"  has  brought  the  beggars  from 
many  sections  to  New  York  City,  in  the  manner  of  the  migration 
to  Alaska  after  the  Klondik'^  strike.  Times  Square  is  the  greatest 
begging  ground  in  the  Avorld  for  a  A-ariety  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place;  th'>  theater  croAvd  at  night  is  the  biggest  and  richest  on 
earth.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  so  thick  that  a  beggar  can  con- 
C(>al  himself  from  the  police  and  can  beg  intensiA-ely,  because  the 
raw  material  of  population  is  so  thick  around  him. 

He  Avhispers  his  quick  tale — usually  a  marA-el  of  concise  elo- 
quence— into  ten  or  fifteen  ears  a  minute.  He  is  so  Availed  r.bout 
Avith  population  that  a  person  ten  feet  behind  him  can  not  s.h^  him 
beg  and  each  person  accosted  may  think  that  his  petitioner  is  a 
man  Avho  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  has  screAved  up  his  courage 
and  choked  do\ni  his  pride  to  the  point  of  seeking  assistance  to 
saAe  his  lif,\ 

Between  Times  Square  and  Herald  Square,  the  pedestrian 
"steers  through  a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  rival  beggars  at  every 
corner."     Hereabouts — 

Beggars  seem  thicker,  but  they  are  really  more  numerous 
in  Times  Square  and  half  a  block  doA\-n  each  street  leading  aAvay 
from  it,  but  the  crowds  are  so  much  larger  that  the  indiAidual  is 
not  solicited  quite  so  often. 

One  of  the  causes  of  more  energetic  panhandling  is  the  enor- 
mous price  of  Avhisky,  Avhich  makes  increased  earnings  on  the  part 
of  beggars  necessary.  In  spite  of  the  thousands  seeking  dimes 
for  coft'ee  and  lodging  for  a  night  in  New  York  City,  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  has  seldom  been  full  during  the  winter,  indicating 
that  no  great  numbers  haA"e  been  in  extremities. 

"They  Avould  not  go  hungry  if  they  did  not  obtain  alms  on  the 
street,"  said  Mr.  Gates.  "Eyery  one  in  rea,!  need  who  is  taken 
here  is  pro\ided  for  at  once.  Any  man  Avho  is  hungry  or  shelter- 
less and  can  do  nothing  for  himself  can  apply  to  the  nearest  police- 
man, who  Avill  send  him  here.  I  neA'er  kneAv  a  case  Avhere  a  person 
in  need  Avas  turned  doA\-n  at  the  Joint  Application  Bureau,  at  105 
East  TAventy-seeond  Street,  and  I  Avould  ftre  any  man  Avho  turned 
doAATi  such  a  person. 

"Many  young  felloAvs  get  stranded  here,  and  those  of  Aveaker 
character  resort  to  begging.  Their  story  is  true  the  first  few  times 
they  tell  it.  But  many  of  them  find  that  they  can  make  more 
money  begging  than  in  any  other  Avay.  They  stick  to  it,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  begging  is  done  by  them. 

"In  no  ease  does  it  do  good  to  give  them  money.  If  they  really 
need  food  or  shelter  they  can  get  it  here  or  at  other  institutions. 
If  the  money  is  not  intended  to  relieve  absolute  Avant,  they  are 
simply  making  begging  a  business.  The  man  Avho  giA'es  them  a 
quarter  saves  them  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  work. 

"The  great  amount  of  begging  to-day  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  A\'ide-spread  unemployment.  The  public,  knoAV- 
ing  this,  gives  generously  in  response  to  such  appeals.  During 
times  Avhen  there  is  plenty  of  employment  the  beggar  was  unpopu- 
lar and  found  his  life  difficult.  To-day  it  is  so  easy  as  to  attract 
thousands  Avho  could  find  work  by  a  little  effort. 

"The  case  of  the  blind  is  somewhat  different,  because  feAV  can 
do  an3'  real  work.  A  Aery  large  percentage  of  the  ' blind '  beggars 
turn  out  to  haAe  pretty  good  eyesight  Avhen  they  are  inA^estigated. 
The  case  is  also  different,  of  coui-s^%  Avith  those  hopelessly  crip- 
pled. Of  the  crippled  beggars  Aery  few  are  war  veterans,  tho 
a  number  wear  pants  of  military  iiniforms." 

The  Avorld's  record  for  fast  begging  is  belicA-ed  to  be  held  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  who  lost  his  arm  in  a  railroad  accident  and 
raided  Times  Square  crowds  in  khaki  and  a  soldier's  hat,  A\Tith  a 
roAV  of  medals  across  his  breast.  He  Avas  arrested  and  found 
weighted  with  several  pounds  of  pennies,  nickels  and  silA'er  and  a 
sheaf  of  bills.  He  confessed  that  he  had  made  $60  in  one  hour. 
Campbell's  methods  Avere  unique.  He  wvnt  through  a  Times 
Square  croAvd  as  a  crack  half-back  goes  through  an  open  field, 
thrusting  the  stump  of  an  arm  into  face  after  face,  holding  his 
other  hand  open  and  exclaiming: 

"You  understand.     Come  across!" 

His  one  good  hand  was  hardly  fast  enough  to  take  in  the  money 
thrust  at  him.    WheneAer  he  got  jammed  so  tightly  in  a  croAvd  that 
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Zoo^  /or 

this  Gold  Seal 
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Pasted  on  the  face  of  every  two  yards 
of  genuine  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  By- 
the-Yard  you  will  find  a  paper  Gold 
Seal.  It  carries  our  pledge  of  Satis- 
fartion  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money 
Back,"  and  is  your  protection  against 
inferior  imitations.  Remember  the 
seal  is  printed  in  green  on  a'  gold 
background.      Be  sure  to  look  for  it! 

Belonv  is  Go  Id -Seat 
Congoleum  pattern 
.*!  No.  4022 


Abonje  is  Gold-Seal 

Congoleum  pattern 

No.  830 


It's  easy  to  keep 

this  kitchen  floor  spotless — 

No  small  part  of  the  charm  of  this  cheerful  kitchen  is 
the  attractive  floor  of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  By-the- 
Yard.  This  floor-covering  possesses  the  same  long-wearing, 
flat-lying  qualities  that  have  made  our  Gold-Seal  Art-Rugs 
so  popular  with  the  women  of  America. 

Liquids  and  grease  cannot  penetrate  the  smooth,  firm 
surface  of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum.  A  damp  mop  makes  it 
spotless  in  a  twinkling.  It  'hugs"  the  floor  snugly  with- 
out fastening  of  any  kind.  Being  waterproof,  it  does  not 
rot  and  crumble  away  along  the  seams  and  edges. 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  By-the-Yard  offers  the  one  solu- 
tion to  the  national  demand  for  beautiful,  sanitary  floors 
that  are  low  in  cost  and  easy  to  clean.  Its  low  price  and 
long-wearing  qualities  >  make  it  particularly  practical 
wherever  the  entire  floor  must  be  covered. 

In  either  the  2-yard  or  3-yard  width,  the  price  Is  only 
75c  a  square  yard. 

Owing  to  freight  ratet,  price  wett  of  the  Miiaiaiippi 
and  in  Canada  it  higher. 

Congoleum    Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  San  Franciaco  Boston  Minneapolis 

Kansas  City  Dallas  Pittsbureb  Atlanta  Montreal 


Gold  Seal 


\ 


OHGOLEUM 

Floor-Covering 
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MAJESTIC 

WieWorlds  largest  Ship 

="  cJVVhIte  Star  achieve' 
meat  in  providing  utmost 
ocean  comfort  is  symbol- 
ized in  the  world's  largest 
and  newest  steamship — 
Majestic— which  takes  her 
place  this  spring  in  our 
service  to  Cherbourg  and 
Southampton. 

This  56,000-ton  Ship, 
the  superb  new  34,000- 
ton  HomeriCf  and  the 
magnificent  Olympic 
whose  fame  is  already 
world-wide,  form  a  mighty 
trio  to  maintain  regular 
weekly  sailings  from  New 
York. 

This  service  is  no  less  re- 
markable for  its  regularity 
than  for  the  individual  size 
and  splendor  of  its  ships. 
Travelers  who  formerly 
waited  an  Olympic  sailing 
date  to  channel  ports  may 
now  sail  any  week  on  one  of 
these  great  ships. 

Regular  weekly  sailings  to 
Liverpool  via  Queenstown 
with  the  Adriatic,  Baltic, 
Celtic,  and  Cedric,  each  over 
20,000  tons.  This  service  ap- 
peals especially  to  families  and 
tourist  parties.  You  land  near 
the  beautiful  Lake  District, 
the  Shakespeare  Country,  and 
the  Mountains  of  North 
Wales. 

Early  bookings  are  sug- 
gested to  secure  most  desir- 
able accommodations. 


^WHITE  STAR  LINEX7 

AmemcawLpif ^  (IS^^Ti^ii  •'  ""* ^** *-*" 

IMTIMNATIONAL      MsacANTILS       MauHS       COMVAHT 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


there  was  no  maneuvering  space  for  his 
unique  tactics  he  would  lower  his  head  and 
bellow : 

"Let  them  pass.    Lt>t  them  pass!" 
The  crowd  would  open  as  if  to  let  a  faint- 
ing woman  be  carried  tlu-ough,  and  Camp- 
bell would  again  ha^"e  elbow-room  to  work 
in  his  silver  mine. 


A  WARM  JOB  ON  VESUVIUS 

ONE  of  the  recent  cablegrams  which 
announced  to  this  country  that 
Vesuvius  was  again  in  eruption  concluded 
with  the  information  that  Professor  Ales- 
sandro  Malladra,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Vesuvian  Observatory,  had  descended  into 
the  crater  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption, 
and  that  "the  heat  scorched  his  face." 
For  a  number  of  years  Professor  ISIalladra 
has  been,  in  a  very  literal  way,  sitting  up 
with  the  volcano  and  keeping  tabs  on  its 
temperature.  His  residence  is  said  to  be 
in  the  hottest  place  on  earth.  His  actual 
home,  as  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  is  a  small  stone  building 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  just  a  few 
minutes'  stroll  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
largest,  most  active,  and  most  deadly  vol- 
canoes in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
little  stone  building  is  referred  to  as  an 
observatory.    Recently,  the  writer  goes  on: 

Vesuvius  groaned,  bellowed  and  spoke 
with  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke,  obnoxious 
gases,  molten  lava  and  great  tongues  of 
purple,  red  and  vividly  yellow  flames.  And 
did  the  professor  stay  on  the  job?  He 
did.  How  hot  was  the  lava?  About  2,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit — about  the  hottest 
thing  this  side  of  the  bad  place. 

If  volcanoes  still  remain  largely  a  mys- 
tery to  the  scientists,  altho  many  theories 
have  been  formulated,  it  is  surely  not 
the  fault  of  this  Italian  who  has  fre- 
quently risked  his  life  and  dared  Vesuvius. 
The  recent  dispatches  from  Naples  stated 
that  "lava  has  formed  around  the  crater 
an  incandescent  band  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  temperature  of 
this  molten  mass  is  2,000  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  width  of  the  crater  is  now  fifteen 
hundred  feet." 

Cable  editors  "read  between  the  lines" 
of  that  item  and  knew  that  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Naples  did  not 
guess,  from  his  view-point  in  that  city,  at 
the  ■width  of  the  lava  band,  the  temperature 
of  the  molten  rock,  or  the  width  of  the 
crater.  They  knew  somebody  close  to  the 
scene  gathered  that  data  and  that  that 
somebody  was  very  probably  Professor 
Malladra,  who  has  been  plunging  special 
thermometers  into  the  lava  streams  and 
staring  into  the  terrible  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano for  so  long; 

Frequently  he  has  penetrated  toward 
the  heart  of  the  cone,  and  once,  back  in 
1912,  when  Vesuvius  had  enjoyed  a  par- 
ticularly quiet  spell,  he  reached  the  center 
of  the  floor  of  the  actual  crater  and  with  a 
companion  planted  a  flag  there.  Whenever 
the  volcano  shows  signs  of  activity  or  pre- 
sents any  unusual  phenomena  his  efforts 
are  redoubled,  for  it  is  then  that  he  has  the 
best  opportunities  for  learning  something  of 
value  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 


In  his  famous  descent  into  the  crater  in 
1912,  when  he  reached  the  very  center. 
Professor  Malladra  and  his  companion 
took  two  ropes,  one  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  and  the  other  five  himdred  feet  long. 
Using  the  long  rope  for  the  first  i)art  of  the 
descent  and  carrying  cameras  and  scien- 
tific equipment  they  dropt  inside  the 
lips  of  the  volcano  to  a  depth  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet.  Then  they  maneu- 
vered over  jutting  crags  of  lava  on  which 
they  had  landed,  overhanging  another 
abj'ss  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  lower. 
Large  and  small  rocks  were  constantly 
being  dislodged  and  hurtling  past  them 
and  the  rising  vapors  obscured  what- 
ever might  be  below  them.  But  they 
affixt  their  rope  to  a  crag  and  dropt  dowU 
the  steep  sides  of  the  floor  of  the  crater. 

Of  this  adventure,  Professor  Malladra 
wrote : 

"The  whole  bottom  is  criss-crossed  in 
all  directions  by  small  cracks  concealed  by 
sand.  Stamping  the  feet  on  the  ground 
makes  the  earth  sink,  and  the  splits  are  un- 
masked for  several  meters  in  length.  What 
seem  from  above  to  be  small  isolated  stones 
are  rocks  of  several  cubic  meters  scattered 
and  heaped  up  everjoN'here. 

"The  ground  is  very  hot;  acrid  fuma- 
roles  spring  forth  on  every  side.  Stones 
that  are  moved  leave  a  smoking  track,  and 
the  thermometer  inserted  into  the  cracks 
registers  85  Centigrade  almost  everywhere. 

"A  great  number  of  landslides  crashing 
down  on  all  sides,  long,  imposing  and  rais- 
ing clouds  of  ashes,  saluted  our  exploration, 
which  lasted  a  little  more  than  two  hours. 
Putting  the  ear  to  the  rocks  in  moments  of 
external  quiet,  rumblings,  growlings,  sharp 
and  sonorous  shocks  were  heard,  produced 
certainly  by  the  underlying  magma. 

"The  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
baked  earth  made  themselves  keenly  felt 
down  there,  and,  altho  we  were  in  our 
shirt-sleeves,  we  were  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion. However,  we  could  breathe  freely  at 
the  center  of  the  crater. 

' '  We  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  crater 
as  a  sign  of  our  descent  the  flag  of  flaming 
red,  the  color  most  suitable  to  a  volcano, 
and  the  most  visible." 

They  tarried  to  make  a  collection  of 
minerals,  "a  very  arduous  task,"  the  sci- 
entist explains,  because  the  stones  had  a 
temperature  of  about  300  Centigrade. 
And  he  adds  a  scientist's  attempt  at  humor 
in  describing  the  constant  bombardment 
of  rocks  to  which  they  were  meantime 
subjected: 

"It  was  here  that  Andrea  (his  compan- 
ion, Andrea  Varvazze)  received  a  large 
orange  on  his  head,  which  fortunately  he 
resisted,  and  a  very  large  melon  brushed 
the  posterior  wing  of  my  hat,  giving  me  a 
rapid  massage  of  the  spine!" 

And  now  Vesuvius  has  "snarled  and 
scorched  the  face  of  this  apologist  and 
admirer."  Her  next  move,  it  may  be,  wiU 
be  to  bury  the  Royal  Vesuvian  observer,  to- 
gether with  the  observatory  in  which  he 
lives.  Leaving  the  scientist  out  of  consid- 
eration, the  observatory  would  be  a  loss  to 
science,  says  the  writer,  who  described  the 
unique  building  in  these  words: 

This  observatory  is  2,620  meters  from 
the  central  chimney  of  the  volcano.  It 
was  started  about  1840,  when  the  eminent 
naturalist,  Melloni,  was  called  to  Naples 
by  King  Ferdinand  II.  It  was  completed 
in  1847  and  installed  magnificently,  with 


three  stories  of  large  rooms,  a  platform  on 
top  for  meteorological  observations,  and 
cellars  underneath  containing  seismological 
registering  apparatus.  Every  scientific  de- 
vice needed  is  contained  in  its  equipment, 
and  the  temperature  and  chemistry  of  the 
emanations  from  the  vents  of  the  volcano 
are  constantly  observed  and  studied.  The 
seismographs  show  that  the  mountain  is 
in  a  perpetual  quiver,  the  needles  oscillat- 
ing day  and  night,  even  when  the  volcano 
is  quietest. 

Life  at  the  observatorj'  moves  along 
ordinarily  in  a  routine  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, but  when  the  mountain  wakes  to 
activity,  as  it  may  any  day  and  frequently 
does,  there  is  a  rush  by  the  scientists  to 
record  every  detail  of  its  beha\'ior,  and  in 
times  of  important  eruptions  the  highest 
degree  of  heroism  is  demanded  of  them,  for 
no  one  knows  what  may  be  expected  of  it, 
and  its  manifestations  are  terrifying. 

Such  an  occasion  occurred  in  April, 
1906,  during  the  last  great  eruption  of  the 
volcano,  when  the  observatory  men  re- 
mained at  their  posts  through  many  terrific 
convulsions,  taking  observations  and  keep- 
ing up  their  records  while  the  floor  of  the 
laboratory  rocked  under  their  feet  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  huge  stones  thrown  up  by 
the  volcano. 

At  that  time  Prof.  Frank  A.  Perret  of 
New  York,  an  American  who  had  studied 
volcanoes  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who  is  now  volcanologist  to  the  Carnegie 
geophysical  laboratory,  Washington,  was 
stationed  at  the  Vesuvius  observatory.  His 
account  of  the  eruption  shows  what  terrors 
the  observers  faced  while  tons  of  ashes  and 
stones  rained  about  them  like  snow. 

"The  most  terrible  moment  came  Sat- 
urday night,"  he  said.  "I  had  gone  to 
Boscotrecase  for  the  purpose  of  photo- 
graphing the  lava  stream  that  was  then 
deluging  the  town.  I  returned  to  the 
observatory  about  midnight.  The  dy- 
namic force  of  the  main  crater  increased 
enormously  and  new  crater  mouths  opened 
in  the  mountainside  within  ten  minutes  of 
each  other.     This  caused  immense  havoc. 

"At  midnight  the  situation  in  the  ob- 
servatory was  terrible.  The  ground  rocked 
under  it,  and  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
firmly  on  one's  feet.  The  roaring  of  the 
main  crater  was  deafening;  the  volcano 
operated  like  a  fountain,  its  discharges  ris- 
ing and  spreading  and  then  falling  over  a 
great  area.  The  electric  phenomena  was 
terrifjang.  The  claps  of  thunder  were  in- 
cessant, with  a  lurid  play  of  lightning.  The 
cause  of  the  phenomena  was  friction  from 
the  ascending  particles  generating  elec- 
tricity, which  displayed  itself  in  incessant 
lightning  and  thunder  claps. 

"No  one  thought  of  sleep,  but  all  stood 
gazing  at  the  awful  scene.  At  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  lowest  station  seemed  to 
be  burning,  and  at  3:30  o'clock  the  whole 
cone  broke  open  with  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake shock.  Red-hot  projectiles  were  pre- 
cipitated toward  Mount  Somma  and  the 
observatory.  That  seemed  to  be  the  crit- 
ical moment,  and  the  brigadier  of  the  car- 
bineers ordered  a  retreat.  We  made  our 
way  to  a  small  house  down  the  mountain- 
side, but  even  there  the  rain  of  stones 
continued.  One  of  the  carbineers  was 
struck  on  the  head  and  badly  cut.  After 
this  the  intensity  of  the  eruption  steadily 
decreased." 

The  King  of  Italy  rewarded  both  Pro- 
fessor Mateucei,  the  then  director  of  the 
ol)servatory,  and  Professor  Perret,  by 
making  them  commanders  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown.  Who  knows  but  that  Professor 
Malladra's  opportunity  to  win  a  similar 
distinction  will  come  soon? 
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Its  I^ltioiiTrouble 
tut  J^en^P/ 

IT  might  be  a  broken  wire — a   bad   plug — a 
short-circuit. 

Little  use  guessing,  however,  and  less  use  trying 
to  locate  the  trouble  by  the  primitive  screw- 
driver method. 

Nine  out  of  ten  times  it  is  the  apparently  trivial  thing 
you  cdlow  to  go  unnoticed  that  starts  your  car  on  the 
road  to  expensive  repairs. 

Yesterday  it  was  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack 
to  detect  these  undermining  defects  but  today  they  can 
be  instcintly  and  unerringly  located  by  the 

Airco 


IGNITION 
GAUGE 

T^e  Watchdog  oft/te  J^nition  ^stom 


For  Ail  Internal  Combustion  Engines 

This  handy  instrument  enables  anyone  to  spot  a  faulty 
plug  instantly.  Just  as  quickly  and  unerringly  it  reveals 
short-circuits,  breaks  or  current  leaks  in  the  coil,  mag- 
neto, distributor  or  high-tension  wires  of  your  car  or 
motor  boat. 

The  Airco  Ignition  Gauge  consists  of  a  hard  rubber  insu- 
lating slfell  enclosing  a  small  glass  tube  of  Neon — a  rare  gas 
of  the  air  which  flashes  orange-red  when  electrified.  When 
the  metal  cap  of  the  gauge  is  touched  to  a  sp>ark  plug 
terminal  or  slid  along  a  high-tension  wire,  the  fleishes  are 
visible  through  a  window  in  the  side  of  the  shell.  Va- 
riations in  the  regularity  and  relative  intensities  of 
the  fletshes  indicate    trouble  and  reveal   its   cause. 

The  Airco  Ignition  Gauge  is  conveniently  small  to 
carry,  and,  without  being  cumbersome,  is  just  the 
right  length  to  test  even  the  leaist  accessible 
parts  of  the  ignition  system.  Its  blunt  contact  cap 
will  not  slip  off  plugs  or  wires  when  testing.  The 
few  simple  directions  are  printed  indelibly  on  the 
shell.  There  are  no  wires  to  connect,  no  shocks,  no 
danger.  Be  sure  you  get  the  Airco — the  original 
ignition  gauge. 

You  can  buy  it  at  your  accessory  dealer's,  orfill  in 
and  mail  the  coup>on. 


AIR  REDUCTION  SALES  CO. 

The  name  Airco  on  this  ignition  gauge  signifies  that  it  embodies 
all  the  high  standards  characteristic  of  the  twenty-one  other 
products  of  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  pioneers  in 
commercializing  the  elements  of  the  air  and  large  manufactur- 
ers of  oxygen,  acetylene,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  oxyacelylene 
welding  and  cutting  industry.  It  is  most  logical  that  an  instru- 
ment relying  solely  for  its  functioning  on  Neon — a  rare  gas  of 
the  ail — should  be  built  by  an  organization  of  such  special- 
ized experience. 
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MICHELIN 


HERE  is  the  tire  for  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  motor- 
ists have  been  waiting.  A  tire  that  gives  an  average  of  30% 
more  mileage  than  a  fabric,  as  proved  by  tests  covering  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miles— yet  costing  only  8%  more— in  other  words, 
22%  mileage  free. 

These  new  cord?  are  the  same  size  as  your  fabric  tires  and  inter- 
changeable with  them,  and  may  be  fitted  one  at  a  time  as  your 
fabrics  wear  out.  Thus  you  may  change  to  cords  by  easy  stages 
at  practically  no  increased  expense.  Just  ask  the  nearest  Michelin 
Dealer  about  "Regular  Size"  Michelin  Cords. 


M 


ICHELIN   offers   a   complete  line   of  cord   tires,   oversiie   and   regular  size,   in  one 
quality  only,  the  best — all  just  as  good  as  the  famous  Michelin  Ring-Shaped  Tubes 


MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY,  MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 

Wholesale  branches  in  30  leading  cities.     Dealers  everywhere 
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BIRDS- BEASTS- AND -TREES 


j 


A  SOCIABLE,  CITIFIED  HUMMING-BIRD 


A  FEATHERED  JEWEL  tiew  into  :i  Aer>-  ordiuary  liack 
yard,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  she  decided  to  stay.  She 
chose  for  her  home  the  half-dead  branch  of  a  pear-tree 
that  scarcely  had  room  to  spread  itself  ])etAvet'n  a  house  and  a 
shop,  certainly  not  the  place  one  would  expect  a  bit  of  a  humming- 
bird to  lodge.  With  her  coming  the  A\lioIe  neitiliborhood  took 
on  an  au*  of  romance.  The  little  ball  of  cotton,  daintily  })alanced 
on  the  Uvig  and  fastened  A\ith  cobwebs,  soon  became  the  cynosure 
of  the  city,  and  we  are  told  that  nian.v  a  i)rosaic  eye  that  ha<l 
never  befoi'e  responded  to  the  call  of  nature,  softened  as  it 
examined  the  faii-y-like  structure.  When  the  nest  was  all 
finished  it  was  no  lartjcr  than  a  walnut,  and  it  had  lak<n  only 
two  days  to  build 
it,  .shape  it  well 
within  and  wth- 
out,  and  finallx 
to  decorate  the 
outside  with  bits 
of  bark  and  gray 
lichens  so  that  it 
would  resemble  a 
knot  and  thus 
escape  detection. 
The  female  hum- 
mer did  all  th( 
Mork.  She  waN 
arcliitcct,  build- 
I  r,  and  carpen- 
tcr.  The  male 
bird  never  put 
in  an  appearance. 
In  fact  the  male 
humming-bird  is 
little  better  than 
an  ornament , 
sajs  Professor  A. 

A.   Allen  of  Coi'nell   University,  in  Scribner'fi   Miujazine   (New 
^'ork).     He  recounts  the  bird's  brief  Avooing  thus: 

During  the  days  of  courtship  he  is  quite  in  eWdeuce,  rocketing 
back  and  fortli  before  the  object  of  his  affoetions,  ^nth  throat 
ablaze  and  wings  humming,  while  she  perches  demurely  on  .some 
dead  twig.  From  his  throat  come  excited  chipperijigs  that  are 
doubtless  intended  for  song  and  a  declaration  of  his  undying 
devotion,  but  it  all  nc\"er  lasts  long.  Acceptance  and  banish- 
ment come  almost  simultaneously,  and  after  the  eggs  are  laid 
lie  is  a  nonentity.  Some  high,  dead  twig  or  teh'graj)h  wire  in 
M.  distant  part  of  the  woods  or  in  another  garden  seems  to  be  his 
St.  Helena,  from  which  he  nuikes  occasional  excursions  to  the 
llowers  of  the  neighborhood.  He  seems  morost^  most  of  the 
time,  as  tho  his  banishment  had  soured  his  disposition,  and  no 
bird  is  allowed  to  pass  without  inimediatel\'  being  attacked.  Ho 
lias  apparently  staked  out  his  claims  and  brooks  no  trespassing. 
It  is  true  that  the  mah'S  of  most  birds  are  thus  tyrannical  in  the. 
defense  of  their  homes,  and  that  kingfishers  and  herons  seem  to 
lia\e  their  chosc^n  fishing-grounds,  from  which  they  drive  off 
others  of  their  kind.  Tlicre  is  an  ob\'ious  reason  in  each  case, 
however,  in  the  protection  of  their  mates  or  their  Uiod  supiily. 
With  the  male  humming-bird,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  different, 
lie  is  not  interested  in  defending  his  mate,  and  certainh'  the 
unoffending  crow  or  chickadee  does  not  compete  with  him  for 
food.  He  is  a  regulai*  Tartar.  With  this  we  dismiss  him. 
for  he  no  longer  enters  the  story,  and  we  return  to  the  ball  of 
•  otton  on  the  branch  of  tho  Bartlett  pear. 

The  day  aft(;r  the  nest  was  completed  a  tiny  wliito  egg  aji- 
pcaicd  ill  it,  and  the  following  day  another.  TJu'y  were  about 
the  size  ul  na\y-beaus  and  not  so  verj-  different  in  shape,  thu 


I'hotouiHiih  b>    .\.  .\.  .Mii'ii 


A    JAMILV    I'UKTK.VIT    l.N    .V    .sl'OO-N 


Tlie  two  youiigsier.s  wori:  almost  invisible  in  tlio  botloiii  of  the  ncsi.  so  tlicy  wei'i-  put  iiiio  a  teaspoon 
and  the  mother  bii'd.  a  little  surprized,  but  not  at  all  di-sconcertcd,  ix)sed  obligingly  on  the  edge 


theii-  ])<)t«'ntial  energy-  was  of  a  far  superior  sort.      The  writer 
sa.A's  : 

The  little  housekeeper  was  A-erv-  solicitous  about  them,  nestling 
them  close  to  her  breast  and  ever  and  anon  inspecting  them 
carefully,  turning  them,  or  caressing  them  a\  ith  her  probe-like 
l>ill.  For  fifteen  days  she  was  thus  att(>nti\'e.  leaving  them 
just  long  enough  to  buzz  out  a  meal  from  the  trumpet-creepers 
or  to  pick  a  few  tinj*  insects  from  the  underside  of  leaves  or  twigs. 
During  this  time  we  got  pretty  well  acquainted.  At  least,  1 
developed  quite  a  friendship  and  was  nf»t  loath  to  show  it,  tho 
she  treated  me  much  like  a  clod  or  the  branch  upon  which  her  nest 
was  fastened.  I  \x&\g  watched  quite  a  number  of  humming- 
liirds  at  then*  nests,  but  never  have  I  known  one  that  was  so 
absolutely  devoid  of  ic-Av  as  was  this  httle  bird.     At  first  I  thought 

that  I  had  devel- 
o\)vx\  some  magic 
charm  which  per- 
mit ted  me  to 
walk  beneath  the 
lu^st,  and  c\en  to 
reach  up  and 
touch  it.  Avithout 
friglitening  her 
awa\'.  When  1 
actually  stroked 
her  on  the  nest 
and  lifted  her 
\\ith  my  finger. 
I  was  positiAc 
that  I  liad  been 
<'hosen  by  the 
gods  to  bring 
birds  and  man  to 
a  mutual  un- 
derstanding aru! 
li-iendship.  Alas! 
for  my  pride. 
When  1  rushed 
backAvithafrieiul 
to  secure  photo- 
grai)hi(!  ])roof  of 
my  newly  ac- 
quired jioAver,  the 
tiny  bird  .slioAved 
just  as  little  fear  of  him.  It  one  edgeil  her  gently  from  the 
nest  with  his  finger,  she  a\  ould  buzz  up  into  the  tree  for  a  few 
minuti'S,  hoAcring  b(>neath  lea\es  as  tho  searching  for  in.socts. 
but  soon  she  Avould  ilro])  back  to  the  nest.  If  ont^  held  his 
finger  OA*er  the  edge,  she  Avould  settle  lightly  ujxjn  it,  her 
tinj- claws  making  about  as  much  impression  as  a  thislledoAvn. 
XcA'erhaA'e  1  felt  mj- oavu  brute  strength  and  awkwardiu^ss  more 
than  Avhen  that  mite  of  a  bird  first  })er('hed  upon  ni\-  finger,  its 
A\eight  just  bari'ly  j)erce])tible  to  my  excited  uerAes. 

For  fifteen  days  our  strange  friendship  endured,  and  then  the 
jrreat  CAX'ut  happciiied:  first  one  egg,  and,  a  day  later,  the  second 
egg  broke  open  and  two  tiny  hummers  emerged.  They  were 
no  larger  than  honey-bees,  and  their  bills,  instead  of  being  long 
and  slender  like  their  mother's  Avere  as  short  and  stubby  as 
other  birds'.  Tiny  atoms  of  ))ird  life  that  they  Avere.  as  homel\ 
and  helpless  as  new-born  babies,  they  lay  in  the  bottom  of  their 
cottony  cradle,  scarcely  able  to  open  their  mouths. 

Hut  mother-loA'e,  sa.\s  I'rofessor  Allen,  is  a  strange  instinct — 
it  has  the  Airtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  the  shape- 
less, uncouth  babi<>s,  that  gave  so  little  ])romise  of  how  thcA- 
would  develop,  could  not  have  been  giAen  more  careful  attention. 
Perhaps  for  once  in  her  domestic  affairs  she  A\dshed  for  that  ruIjA- 
throated  s])ouse  of  hers  to  bring  food  while  she  brooded  hei- 
featherless  babes;  Imt  if  she  did,  she  ncAcr  shoAved  it,  but  skipt 
from  fiower  to  floAver  and  back  to  the  nest  again,  AA-asting  no 
time  en  route.     And  this  is  the  way  she  fed  them: 

It  usually  took  some  time  to  fill  her  crop  with  nectar,  but 
when  she  returned  she  had  jiIentA-  to  distend  tin;  crops  of  both 
her  Aouugstcrs.     At  iu'st  she  inserted  only  her  tubular  toiiiiuo 
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Giants  of  The 
Automobile  Industry 


HAN'S  you  e\er,  at  any  time,  heard  questioned  the  judg- 
ment of  a  manufacturer  who  equips  his  cars  with  the 
Stewart  N'acuum  Feed  System.  Look  at  the  equipment  spec- 
ifications for  the  various  automobiles;  about  90%  of  cars  are 
so  equipped. 

If  all  other  things  were  equal, — reliability  .workmanship, opera- 
tion, there  is  still  one  reason  why  the  foresighted  manufacturer 
will,  and  does,  choose  the  Stewart  Vacuum  System.  It  is  the  one 
feed  system  on  which  the  car-owner  can  obtain  real  service,  if 
ever  necessary.  In  Stewart  Service  Stations  there  are  Stewart- 
trained  mechanics  ready  to  give  expert  service  at  all  times. 

This  same  service  may  be  had  on  the  Stewart,  Warner  and  Van 
Sicklen  Speedometers  which  are  standard  equipment  on  over 
90%  of  standard  makes  of  cars.  When  purchasing  a  car  equipped 
with  one  of  the  above  speedometers  you  are  assured  of  getting  an 
instrument  that  operates  silently  and  accurately.  Made  of 
highest  grade  materials.    Thoroughly  tested,  rigidly  inspected. 

Stewart  reputation  and  service  is  behind  every  Stewart  Prod- 
uct. There  are  86  Stewart-Warner  Products  Ser\ice  Stations 
at  accessible  points  all  o\'er  the  world,  at  the  disposal  of  any  car 
owner  using  Stewart  equipment. 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 
CHICAGO    -    U.  S.  A. 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 
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iuto  their  throats,  but  as  they  grew  larger 
she  sauk  lier  whole  bill  from  sight  and  in- 
jected them  Avifh  a  throbbing  movement  of 
her  head,  as  tho  each  drop  had  to  be 
pounded  into  place.  When  the  crops  of 
the  newly  hatched  youngsters  were  fully 
distended  they  appeared  nearly  as  large  as 
their  heads,  and  the  skin  of  the  neck  was 
so  stretched  as  to  be  transparent.  Indeed, 
one  could  see  the  small  insects  and  minute 
spiders  floating  around  inside,  some  of 
Ihem  still  alive  and  kicking. 

That  her  faith  and  hope  were  to  be  re- 
warded was  e\ddenced  in  less  than  a  week 
when  the  bills  of  the  young  birds  began 
to  leivgthen  and  green  feathers  began  to 
appear  on  their  backs.  The  second  week 
found  them  well  feathered,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  third  they  were  overflowing  the 
nest  and  had   flattened   it   out  of   shape. 


rhotograph  by  A.  A.  AllcD. 

A  HUMMER  AND  A  HOPPER. 

The  baby  hummer  is  smaller  but  fattei   than 

a  grasshopper,  and  is  "absolutely  devoid  of 

any  resemblance  to  a  bird." 


LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS    OF.  AUTOMOBILE    ACCESSOFCIES    IN  THE    W/^QRLD 


Twenty-one  days  after  the  first  shell 
cracked,  the  larger  of  the  tAvo  youngsters, 
that  had  been  trjing  his  wings  for  several 
days,  felt  himself  rise  from  the  soft  cotton 
that  had  been  supporting  him.  As  his  tiny 
A\ings  buzzed,  he  mounted  up  and  up, 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  when,  with- 
out the  slightest  effort,  he  settled  upon 
a  dead  twig  as  tho  he  had  been  doing 
it  all  his  life.  His  mother  was  not  even 
around  to  see  him  do  it  or  to  encourage 
him.  He  rose  as  easily  as  the  butterfly 
from  the  chrysalis,  or  the  cicada  from  the 
cracked  shell  of  the  nymph.  There  was 
none  of  the  fussing  and  fluttering  that  so 
often  marks  the  "coming-out  party"  of 
larger  birds.  Nor  did  the  mother  seem 
surprized  when  she  returned  and  found  that 
one  of  her  children  had  broken  the  home 
tie.  After  feedmg  the  younger  one  she 
uttered  a  few  squeaks,  that  were  immedi- 
ately answered  by  the  fledgling,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  waver,  she  flew  directly 
to  him,  alighted  on  the  branch  beside  him, 
inserted  her  long  bill  into  his  throat,  and 
injected  him  with  his  dinner  as  she  had 
been  doing  in  the  nest  for  three  weeks. 
The  next  day  the  other  young  one  tried 
his  wings,  but  he  was  not  quite  so  strong 
and   he    started   in   the   -\ATong   direction. 
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Avhere  there  were  no  twigs  on.  which  to 
settle.  He  crossed  the  yard,  risiug  at  first, 
and  then  settling  until  he  came  to  a  wisp 
of  timothy,  where,  e\er  so  daintily,  his 
minute  claws  encircled  the  stem  and  he 
came  to  rest.  Later  in  the  day,  as  strength 
came  to  him,  he  rose  from  his  lowly  station 
and  joined  his  brother  in  the  top  of  the 
pear-tree. 


TURNING  GOATS  INTO  GOLD 

"  T^O  goats  eat  clothes  and  things'"  a 

*^   A\oman  asked  of  a  man  who  raises 

goats  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  he  replied: 

"They  eat  clothes,  but  not  'things.'  A 
goat  has  the  best  digestive  system  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  is  the  one  creature 
known  that  can  digest  cellulose.  Because 
clothes  contain  a  wood  cellulo.se  from  their 
cotton  fiber,  goiats  will  eat  them.  Goats 
can  also  digest  pine  needles,  but  their  abil- 
ity to  Fletcherize  hardware  is  very  much 
over-estimated."  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Yi. 
H.  Turner,  an  attorney,  some  years  ago 
bought  a  goat.  It  was  first  a  necessity,  and 
then  it  grew  to  be  a  family  pet,  and  we  are 
told  by  Victoria  llcr  in  the  Atlanta  Journal, 

"its  kids  and  his  kids  became  chums." 
Ivater  on  he  bought  more  goats,  and  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  studying  goatolog^-,  and 
the  writer  exclaims: 

Imagine  an  Atlantan  living  in  an  ai)art- 
ment  house,  and  oA\-ning  twent\'  goats— the 
()nl\-  purtvbred  goats  east  of  the  Missis- 
-^ip))i  and  south  of  Ohio!  That  really  isn't 
as  incongruous  as  it  sounds,  for  H.  H. 
Turner  owns  the  apartment  house  in  which 
he  lives,  which  has  a  two-acre  "backvard" 
and  plenty  of  space  e\en  for  his  high-brow 
■■Toggenl)urgs." 

Mr.  Turnt'r  is  \ery  mucli  interested  in 
^'out-raising  as  a  new  industr\-  for  Georgia, 
and  to  sound  out  Georgia  farmers  on  the 
subject,  he  ])nnte<l  a  lettei-  in  the  Markfl 
Halleiin  of  the  Stale  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, offering  to  gi\e  away  some  of  his 
graded  Toggenburg  goats  for  l)reeding  pur- 
poses. He  recei\ed  a  flood  of  answers  I 
Most  people  didn't  know  there  were  that 
many  goats  in  the  State,  even — let  alone 
farmers  who  raised  'em. 

"There  are  many  graded  Angora  gciats 
raised  in  Georgia  for  their  wool,"  said  Mr. 
Turner.  "But  I  am  anxious  to  see  our 
farmers  raise  milch  goats.  They  are  much 
more  profitable,"  and  he  gave  us  sonje  in- 
formation sent  out  by  the  Government's 
Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandrv  which  con- 
ducts an  experimental  "goat"  station  at 
Belts\ille,  Maryland. 

In  the  first  place,  the  goat's  milk,  ac- 
cording to  chemical  analysis,  comes  nearer 
to  mother's  milk  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  this  gives  it  a  high  commercial 
value.  Goat's  milk  is  more  nutritious  than 
cow's  milk,  and  contains  two  per  cent, 
more  cream.  It  is  more  readily  digested. 
It  does  not  sour  easily.  It  Ls  purer  because 
a  goat  is  not  as  susceptible  to  disease  as  a 
cow. 

In  CalifoiTua  goat-raising  has  developed 
into  a  great  industry.  There  are  gtjat 
dairies  that  have  become  ultra-profitable 
throughout  the  State.  Goat  butter  sells 
at  a  higher  pric(>  than  cow  butter,  yet  it  has 
a  lower-rale  of  manufacture. 

Government  figures  show  that  a  farmer 
<;an  maintain  a  small  herd  of  ten  goats 
(rtiaximum  number)  for  tli(>  cost  of  upkeep 


Tracks  of  Wire  Rope 

Two  parallel  wire  cables  vSupported  at  intervals  by 
skeleton-like  towers.  These  are  the  "tracks"  of  a 
modem  Aerial  \\  ire  Rope  Tramway  upon  which 
the  conveyors  glide  between  loading  and  unloading 
points. 

W  ire  rope  also  supplies  the  "pull"  that  mo\  es  the 
con\e\ors  far  over-head,  where  nmd  and  snow  and 
sleet  can't  interfere  with  steady  operation. 

Being  designers  and  builders  of  Aerial  Tramwa}s, 
this  compan}-  knows  the  peculiar  rccjuirements  of 
track  and  pulling  cables.  Here  Yellow  Strand  per- 
forms, as  it  alwa>s  performs,  wherever  there's  heavy 
work  to  do  in  mine,  quarrv,  logging — everj^where 
— lowering  upkeep  costs  by  putting  off  renewals. 

The  strand  that's  painted  }ello\v  is  your  guide  to  wire  rope 
quality  and  economy.     Follow  the  Yellow  Strand. 

We  also  manufacture  all  standard  grades  of  wire  ro[^c  for  all 
purposes,  and  have  been  since  1875.  There  is  an  authorized 
dealer  in  every  locality.  Write  us  for  the  name  of  tlie  one 
nearest  yon. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 

Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle  Factories:  St.  Louis  and  Seattle 

Basline  Autowline  and  Powersteel  Autowlock,  two 
indispensable  automobile  accessories  made  of  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope,  have  strongly  entrenched  them- 
selves  in  the  hearts  of  motorists  the  nation  over. 

^tRAND 

WIRE    ROPE 
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KIM  BALL 

"Achieved  its  prestige  through  merit" 

THE  cumulative  years  of 
faithful  service  that 
the  KIMBALL  has— and  con- 
tinues to  assure,  establishes  it 
firmly  as  the  favorite.  Its  rare 
beauty  of  tone  delights  the 
ear;  its  prepossessing  physical 
charm  makes  it  an  artistic 
addition  to  any   environment. 

The  KIMBALL  includes: 

Grand  Pianos  Upright  Pianos  Player  Pianos 

Phrasonome  Pianos         Reproducing  Pianos 
Phonographs  Pipe  Organs  Music  Rolls 


Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest  dealer's 
address  sent  to  you  on  request 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

(Established  1857) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


hOMconJamer- 
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ties  of 


emergency 
necessities  J 


f 


n^t«n<crit 


If  each  household  in  America 
should  tonight  hold  a  Limita- 
tion of  Preparations  Confer- 
ence much  needless  confiision 
and  delay  in  emergencies  could 
be  eliminated,  as  well  as  much 
urmecessary  expense. 

Crammed  medidne  cabinets, 
obnoxious  odors  and  prepara- 
tions that  in  general  make  for 
confiision  would  get  a  perma- 
nent holiday. 

In  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 
this  program  is  already  adopt- 
ed. Absorbine,  Jr.,  the  antisep- 
tic liniment,  is  used  for  the 
strains  and  sprains,  for  the  aches  and  pains 
that  occur  so  often  and  unexpectedly,  fol- 
lowing thp  violent  or  prolonged  exercise 
of  unused  muscles.  Powerfully  concentra- 
ted herbal  ingredients  make  it  the  safe  and 
clean  liniment  with  an  agreeable  odor. 


fflSCL'E.' 


It  is  minus  all  dangerous 
properties. 

It  is  an  equally  efficient  antisep- 
tic and  germicide.  It  is  cleans- 
ing, healing  and  germ  destroy- 
ing to  cuts,  scratches,  abrasions 
and  other  skin  wounds.  It  is 
economical  because  highly  con- 
centrated. An  application  of 
afew  drops  suffices  all  ordinary 
purposes. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  supreme  in 
convenience.  Often  where  a 
liniment  is  required  there  is 
need  for  an  antiseptic  and  often 
where  the  latter  is  required 
there  is  need  for  a  germicide.  Think  of 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  as  these  three  emergency 
necessities  in  one  container  ! 


TO  AU-AY  PAIN 


At  most  druggists,  $1.2^,  or  postpaid. 
Liberal  trial  bottle,  10c,  postpaid. 

We  F,  YOUNG,  Inc.,  145  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Absbrbine.J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 
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to  seven  quarts  of  rich,  wholesome  milk  a 
day. 

"There  is  certainly  a  golden  opportunity 
for  some  enterprising  Georgia  farmer  to 
start  the  industry,"  said  Mr.  Turner. 
"And  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  worth  his 
while,  financially.  The  secret  will  lie  in  his 
breed  of  goats.  Pure  Toggenburgs  are  rare, 
but  they  are  more  profitable.  Less  than 
two  hundred  of  them  have  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  since  the  passage  of 
the  quarantine  law,  which  was  a  preventive 
measure  against  the  spread  of  the  hoof  and 
mouth  disease.  Since  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  cattle  without  a  year  of 
quarantine,  the  cost  of  importing  a  goat 
from  Switzerland,  its  native  country,  has 
increased  to  about  three  hundred  dollars, 
but  it  paj's  in  the  long  run." 

"And  aren't  you  afraid  for  the  children 
to  play  with  them?" 

"No.  These  Toggenburgs  have  been 
bred  in  Switzerland  for  hundreds  of  years 
for  dairy  purposes,  so  the  vicious  ones  have 
been  weeded  out,  and  the  ones  we  receive 
are  gentle,  docile,  and  easy  to  handle  and 
raise." 

"How  much  are  the  goats  worth?" 

"The  purebreds  sell  from  one  hundred 
dollars  up,  and  breeding  in  itself  would  net 
a  farmer  a  good  profit.  Many  are  sold  for 
meat,  and  the  mutton  chops  that  j'^ou  eat 
are  'goat  chops'  nine  times  out  of  ten.  I 
generally  kill  U\o  or  three  a  year  myself,  but 
I'd  rather  loan  the  bucks  that  I  have  this 
Acar  than  to  kill  them  for  meat." 


THE  YOLNG  WOMAN  LION-KILLER 
WHO  WAS  SORRY  FOR  GORILLAS 

T  T  hurt  her  conscience  when  she  ate  a  bit 
-*-  of  gorilla — it  seemed  so  cannibalistic. 
But  in  the  jungle  one  must  not  be  too 
squeamish,  for  on  the  whole  the  jungle  is 
"perfectly  lovely,"  and  Miss  Martha 
Miller  has  come  back  from  it  with  an  ele- 
phant ear  for  a  tea  table  and  an  elephant 
foot  to  make  a  wastebasket,  which  she 
secured  for  herself.  It  was  not  just  to  get 
these  articles  that  she  went,  however. 
She  was  a  member  of  an  expedition  led  by 
Carl  E.  Akeley  to  collect  material  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  New  York  Times  says: 

Miss  MiUer  was  so  successful  in  her  first 
attempt  at  big  game  hunting  that  the 
museum  officials  have  nicknamed  her  the 
"Museum  Diana,"  and  the  goddess  of  the 
hunt  wouldn't  have  been  at  aU  chagrined 
to  have  Miss  Miller  named  for  her.  She 
is  23  years  old. 

With  Carl  Akeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Bradley  of  Chicago  and  six-year-old 
Alice  Bradley,  Miss  Miller  has  just  arrived 
from  Africa  after  an  expedition  through 
the  gorUla  and  lion  country. 

Mr.  Akeley  went  to  get  a  group  of  goril- 
las for  the  new  African  HaU  to  be  built 
back  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Hall  on 
the  Central  Park  West  side  of  the  museum. 
He  got  five  of  them,  and  when  they  are 
mounted  they  wall  make  the  best  gorilla 
group  in  the  country. 

Miss  Miller  was  born  in  Texas  and  lived 
a  good  part  of  her  girlhood  on  a  ranch. 
She  had  six  brothers,  and  a  good  deal  to  do 
to  keep  up  with  them      They  all  went  to 
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the  war,  and  she  determined  to  get  even 
with  one  bound  by  making  a  trip  through 
Central  Africa.  vShe  persuaded  Mr.  Ake- 
ley  to  take  her.  Inc-identally,  he  pro^•ed 
that  traveling  with  three  women,  one  of 
them  a  nurse  for  a  small  girl,  may  be  just 
as  safe  in  Africa  as  in  the  United  States. 

They  left  New  York  last  July,  when  it 
was  hotter  here  than  they  found  it  at  any 
time  in  Africa,  and  arrived  in  Cape  Towii 
late  in  August.  The  party  went  by  rail- 
road to  Elizabethville,  then  up  the  Lulabo 
River  on  a  boat  through  the  jungle,  a  trip 
which  Aliss  Miller  described  as  "perfectly 
lovely."  After  journeying  overland  again 
to  Lake  Tanganyika,  they  went  on  another 
boat  to  the  head,  where  they  started  on  an 
eight-day  journey  on  foot  to  Lake  Kibu. 

"We  had  just  made  camp  on  the  fourth 
day  out  when  Mr.  Bradley  saw  a  herd  of 
elephants,"  said  Miss  Miller.  "We  started 
after  them,  and  forded  small  river.s  on  the 
backs  of  our  porters.  Finally,  we  got  to 
our  station  below  the  elephants  and  waited 
until  almost  sundowii  for  them  to  moyo 
down  to  us.  When  they  got  close  enough 
Mr.  Akeley  told  me  I  could  have  third  shot. 
We  were  almost  read>'  to  shoot  when  I 
turned  around  and  saw  my  gun-boy  had 
put  on  my  helmet,  and  that  upset  me 
more  than  the  elephants.  After  two 
others  had  tii-ed  [  picked  out  my  elephant 
and  fired.  I  was  the  most  surprized  person 
there  when  he  fell.  All  1  could  do  was  to 
jump  up  and  down  and  sav,  'I  got  him,  I 
got  him!'" 

They  next  went  after  gorillas,  and  the 
young  woman  saw  three  and  was  with  the 
party  when  one  was  killed.  They  were 
tame  and  would  run  rather  than  attack. 
She  observes: 

"They  give  you  an  impression  of  great 
strength  and  size  when  they  lift  their 
shaggy  heads  and  shoulders  out  of  the 
underbrush,  but  when  you  first  see  their 
faces  there  isn't  anything  mean  about 
them.  They  don't  look  as  fierce  as  I  had 
thought  they  would.  Mr.  Akeley's  big- 
gest was  five  feet  five  inches  from  head  to 
feet,  but  the  arm  spread  was  seven  feet 
eight  inches. 

"My  lion  was  a  'boma'  lion.  That 
means  a  lion  that  you  lie  in  wait  for,  in- 
stead of  a  lion  that  you  go  after.  1 
waited  five  nights  for  mine.  We  sat  in  a 
little  thorn  shelter,  with  the  kill  about 
a  dozen  feet  in  front.  We  could  hear 
them  near  us  for  several  nights,  but  they' 
didn't  come.  Finally,  on  the  last  night, 
after  the  moon  came  up  and  the  animals  ail 
came  out,  we  could  hear  lions  getting 
nearer.  We  heard  the  thump  of  their 
tread,  for  they  weigh  400  pounds,  and  at 
last  mine  came  out  of  the  l)rush  right  in 
front  of  me.  He  looked  as  big  as  a  house. 
He  was  suspicious,  and  sniffed  at  the  kill 
and  looked  all  around,  and  then  I  shot  him. 
The  shot  hit  his  backbone,  and  he  went 
down  paralyzed,  but  just  to  make  sure, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  fired  after  me.  He 
had  a  lovely  skin  and  mane." 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  account, 
we  read : 

"Sometimes,"  said  Miss  Miller,  "a 
porter  will  suddenly  decide  not  to  be  a 
porter  any  more,  and  then,  unless  some 
one  is  walking  behind,  he  just  drops  his 
load  and  starts  back  to  his  tribe.  I  felt 
a  little  bit  sympathetic,  for  they  carry 
mountains  on  their  heads.  They  seemed 
to  prefer  loads  of  ivory.  Tusks  have 
tradition  and  dignity  about  them  and  are 
easily  balanced.  But  how  they  did  hate 
gorilla  skeletons  done  up  in  straw!" 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


Tested 

( )ur  tivincu<l()Li.s  iiuicasi  i-l  sales  shows  thai 
a  lot  of  men  have  just  taken  my  word 
lor  it  that  Mcnnen  Sliaving  Cream  is 
amazingly  efficient. 

I  suppose  some  ha\  c  inciifferently  ignoretl 
my  statements  as  mere  advertising  claims. 

Hut  here  is  one  man  who  reall>'  jmiI  Men- 
nen's  to  the  test. 

It  seems  that  after  trying  almost  ever\-- 
ihing  nc  fmally  settled  on  one  soap  as  the 
least  irritating  of  the  lot.    But  a  friend 
told  him  that  his  experiments  were  inconclu- 
sive since  he  had  overlooked  Afenncn's. 
So,  he  bought  a  tube. 

First,  he  used  ^fennen's  on  the  right  side 
of  his  face  and  his  old  soap  on  the  left,  em- 
ploying two  brushes. 

Score — IMennen — i  Opponent — o. 

Next  time,  he  reversed — Mennen's  on  the 
left  side.    IMennen's  won. 

In  the  last  round,  he  shaved  three  times 
running  with  the  old  soap,  and  then  three 
times  vsath  ]\Iennen's. 

To  quote  from  his  letter: 

''There  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  M.\' 
face  certainlv  felt  better  after  using  IMen- 
nen's." 

The  other  day,  I  was  explaining  to  a  friend 
the  scientilic  reason  for  jMennen's  startling 
superiority  and  he  asked,  "  Why  don't  j'ou 
put  that  m  your  column?  "  I  showed  him 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  man 
can  be  con\nnced  that  ]\Iennen's  is  better," 
I  told  him,  "  and  that  is  by  trying  it  on  his 
own  face.    There  are  tiiree  things  the  selec- 
tion of  which  no  man  leaves  to  science — 
his  wife,  tobacco,  and  shaving  soap." 

Faced  by  the  actuality  of  365  shaves  a 
year  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe,  a  man  wants 
to  know.    That  is  why  I  say,  "  never  mind 
the  reason — try  it!" 

There's  more  proof  in  my  10  cent  demon- 
strator tube  than  in  all  the  science  that  has 
ever  been  writ  ten.  Oh!  and  by  the  way, 
don't  forget  that  Mennen  "  Talcum  for  Men" 
is  a  gemiine  he-powder. 


CI     ^Ment 


(Mennen  Salesman)   Vj 


THE  SALAMANDER'S  DOUBLE  LIFE 


JOTIN  BURROUGHS,  usually  so  accu- 
rate in  his  observations  on  natural  sub- 
jects, is  taken  gently  1  task  by  another 
naturalist  for  his  ■'•unscientific"  comments 
on  the  "little  orango-colored  salamander" 
\\hich  we  quoted  in  those  pages  from  his 
l)Ook  "Under  the  JMaples"  (TToughton 
Alifflin  Co.,  Bo.ston).  Mr.  Bui-iongh's 
account  read  as  follows: 

The  little  orange-colored  salamander,  a 
most     delie^i1<>    and     highh     coloj-ed     little 


is   laid   aside  when   it   goes   back    to    flio 
marshes  to  hibernat<>  in  the  fall. 

These  statements,  considers  K.Lanrencn 
Palmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  .Agricnlture 
at  (\)rnell  Universil y,  show  considerable 
disregard  of  the  facts,  and  he  .says  in  a  letter 
to  The  Dige.st: 

One  hesitates  to  criticize  a  statement  of 
a  man  M'ho  has  done  so  much  to  interest  the 
general  public  in  the  study  of  nature — 
particularly  when  that  man  has  the  per- 
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Courtesy  Cornel)  Rural  Scimo)  Leaflet. 


THE  MEAXDERING  SAI,AMAXDER. 

Here  i.s  a  chart  of  the  crui.se  of  the  little  amphibian  known  as  the  newt,  •who  changes  his  colnr 
and  lives  part  of  his  life  in  the  water  and  part  on  land. 


creature,  is  as  harmless  as  a  baby,  and 
about  as  slow  and  undecided  in  its  niuve- 
ments.  Its  cold  body  seems  to  like  the 
warmth  of  jour  hand.  Yet  in  color  it  is 
as  rich  an  orange  as  the  petal  of  the  cardinal 
flower  is  a  rich  scarlet.  It  seems  more 
than  an  outside  color;  it  is  a  glow,  and 
renders  the  creature  almost  transparent, 
an  effect  as  uniform  as  the  radiance  of  a 
precious  stone.  Its  little,  innoeeut-lookiug, 
three-toed  foot,  or  three-and-a-half  toed — 
how  unreptilian  it  looks  through  my  pocket- 
glass!  A  babj-'s  hand  is  not  more  so.  Its 
tlirobbing  throat,  its  close-shut  mouth,  its 
jet  black  ejes  Avith  a  glint  of  gold  above 
them — only  a  close  -view  of  the.se  satisfies 
one. 

Here  is  another  remarkable  transforma- 
tion among  the  small  wild  folk.  In  the 
spring  he  is  a  dark,  slimy,  rather  forbidding 
lizard  in  the  pools;  now  he  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  jewel-weed  in  the  Avoods. 
This  is  said  to  be  an  immature  form,  which 
returns  to  the  ponds  and  matures  the  next 
season;  but  whether  it  is  the  male  or  the 
female  that  assumes  this  bright  hue,  or 
both.  I  do  not  know.  The  coat  seems  to 
be  its  midsummer  holidav  uniform  which 


sonality  of  John  BuiToughs  and  is  not, 
unfortxinatelj'  for  all  of  us,  here  to  defend 
himself.  He,  however,  showed  no  com- 
punction in  criticizing  Thoreau  for  making 
unscientific  statements,  and  so.  tho  he 
were  here,  could  not  object  to  this  criticism 
of  his  article  w  hich  you  quote. 

In  the  first  place  a  salamander  is  an 
amphibian  and  has  nothing  "reptilian" 
about  it.  The  use  of  the  word  "lizard" 
is  for  the  same  reason  unscientific  since 
salamanders  and  lizards  are  bj^  no  means 
sjnonymo  us.  To  be  sure  many  salamanders 
resemble  lizards  in  general  form,  but  sala- 
manders are  amphibians  and  have  no 
scales  and  lizards  are  reptiles  and  ha\c 
scale-co\  ered  bodies. 

The  description  of  the  life  history-  i^ 
very  ambiguous  and  deceiving.  For  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  I  am  submitting 
a  graph  which  I  have  prepared  in  accor- 
dance with  the  facts  outlined  in  a  paper  by 
S.  H.  Gage  in  1891.  The  gi-aph  shouhl. 
I  believe,  be  self-explanatorj^ 

There  are,  Professor  Palmer  says  further 
in  the  Cornell  Rural  School  Leafiet  (Ithaca), 
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iii;ui.\  (lifTorent  kinds  of  salamanders, 
chiefly  liusied  in  cleaning  out  llie  various 
different  cracks  and  corners  in  ^Mother 
Nature's  house.  In  some  places  in  this 
country  there  are  salamanders  that  live 
their  entire  lives  in  the  trees,  tho  they 
look  as  tho  thej-  ought  to  be  li%-ing  in 
the  water.  One  of  the  most  common 
species  is  that  whose  life  history  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  graph,  the  newt. 
This  little  amphibian  may  be  found  along 
the  edge  of  ponds  or  in  streams.  Tie  is 
mostly  ))rown  abo^■e  and  yellowish  beneath. 
The  wi-iter  sa3-s : 

If  j'ou  keep  some  of  tliem  in  your  aqua- 
rium you  will  very  quiclcl\'  find  thai  many  of 
the  smaller  animals  li\'ing  there  will  disap- 
pear, and  if  you  are  lucky  enough  you  ^^all 
possibly  see  some  of  them  go  where  the  others 
have, — down  the  throats  of  your  newts. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  early  spring  the 
newts  are  more  interested  in  their  ovtii  fam- 
ily affairs  than  they  are  in  caring  for  Mother 
Nature's  house.  Certain  it  is  that  iheir 
eggs  are  laid  at  that  time  of  the  year.  You 
may  see  these  eggs,  which  look  not  unlike 
little  beads  of  jelly;  but  the  chances  are 
that  you  Avill  not  see  them,  for  they  are 
attached  to  water  plants  and  are  often 
wrapped  in,  or  hidden  among,  the  leaves 
so  that  they  are  not  easily  seen.  These 
eggs  hatch  into  little  newts  wearing  ruffles 
at  their  necks  not  unlike  those  which  the 
mud  puppies  have.  These  little  newts 
grow  rapidly  and  in  late  summer  lose  their 
ruffles  and  come  out  on  the  land.  At  this 
time  they  are  small  and  red,  and  are  very 
interesting  little  creatures  to  watch. 

For  the  next  two  years  these  little  red 
newts  go  about  cleaning  xip  cracks  and 
corners  on  the  floor  of  Alothei-  Nature's 
house.  Sometimes  you  will  lind  them 
under  stones,  sometimes  under  leaves, 
sometimes  in  rotting  logs,  and  sometimes 
walking  around  over  open  ground.  All  the 
time,  as  they  work,  they  are  growing  larger 
and  stronger.  They  still  keep  their  red 
color  and  will  make  nice  pets.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  from  the  time  they  left  the 
water,  they  go  back  to  it.  Then  they  begin 
to  look  like  theii  parents,  and  begin  to  do 
the  same  sort  of  work  that  their  parents 
did  before  them.  Instead  of  being  red, 
they  turn  brown,  for  the  most  part.  Their 
tails  now  look  more  like  the  tails  of  polli- 
wogs  than  they  did  when  the  newts  were 
living  on  land.  The  newts  spend  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives  eating  insects,  and  polli- 
wogs,  and  fish  eggs,  and  other  things  which 
they  find  in  the  bottoms  of  the  sinks  and 
drains  of  IMother  Nature's  house.  J]ach 
.spring  they  lay  eggs  which  de^■elop  into 
more  little  newts.  From  this  jou  may 
know  that  newts  work  both  on  the  land 
and  in  the  water.  Probably  they  do  more 
good  than  harm,  particularly  while  they 
are  on  land,  and  certainly  they  are  worth 
watching  because  of  their  interesting  ways. 

Between  the  nuid  puppies  in  the  deep 
water  and  the  red-backed  salamanders  in 
the  logs  in  the  woodland,  the  crevices  in 
the  floor  of  Mother  Nature's  house  are  kept 
pretty  clean.  The  two-lined  salamanders 
help  at  the  edges  of  the  colder  brooks;  the 
newts  work  in  the  shallowiT  waters  of 
warmer  ponds  and  lakes.  On  the  land, 
the  dusky  salamanders  care  for  the  places 
under  stones  in  wet  places  and  are  helped 
in  their  work  by  the  slimy  .salamanders.  In 
the  more  open  land  the  spotted  salamanders 
do  their  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of  all 
cf  these.  Mother  Nature  finds  it  possible 
to  keep  her  floor  fairly  well  cleaned  out. 
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Golf  Club 
Officials! 

Write  for  details  of 
our  new  power  put- 
ting  green   mower. 


A  Moderate  Priced 
Power  Mower  for 
Medium  Sized  Latvns 

Here  is  a  Power  Lawn  Mov>^er  that  will  be  welcomed 
by  thousands  of  home  owners  who  have  large  lawns 
to  care  for. 

We  call  it  the  Ideal  "Junior."  It  is  a  machine  that 
fulfills  a  greater  need  than  aiij/  power  mower  ever 
built.  It  is  surprisingly  moderate  in  price,  abso- 
lutely dependable,  easy  to  handle,  and  costs  but  a 
few  cents  per  day  to  operate. 

In  general  principle,  the  Ideal  Junior,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  larger  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  which 
is  giving  universal  satisfaction  upon  thousands  of 
the  best  kept  lawns  in  the  country,  it  is  smaller 
and  lighter  in  weight,  having  a  22-inch  cut.  It  will 
mow  from  3  to  4  acres  of  grass  per  day.  Just  the 
machine  to  use  when  there  is  too  much  grass  to 
economically  cut  witli  hand  mowers,  yet  where  the 
lawn  is  hardly  large  enough  to  warrant  the  purchase 
of  a  larger  power  mower. 

Also  used  by  golf  clubs  for  work  on  putting  ^iccns, 
and  by  parks  and  cemeteries  for  close  cutting,  trim- 
ming around  shrubbery  and  as  an  auxiliary  unit  to 
the  larger  power  mowers. 

The  Ideal  Power  Mower  for  Large  Lawns 

For  larger  lawns  the  standard  Ideal  Power  Lawn 
Mower  has  no  equal.  It  cuts  from  5  to  6  acres  of 
grass  per  day,  doing  the  work  of  b  or  7  men.  There 
are  thousands  of  these  machines  in  use  on  private 
estates,  public  parks,  golf  courses,  college  grounds, 
industrial  grounds,  cemeteries,  etc. 

They  are  wonderful  labor  savers  and  stand  up  year  after  year 
with  just  the  ordinary  attention  that  any  good  machine  re- 
quires. 

For  Large  Parks  and  Golf  Courses 

For  large  parks  and  golf  courses  we  build  the  Ideal  Power 

Triplex  Mower  which  cuts  from  25  to  30  acres  of  grass  per 

day. 

Write  today  and   get  details  of  the  complete  line  of  Ideal 

Power  Mowers.     If  you  want  our  recommendation,  tell  us 

the  size  of  your  lawn,  condition  of  grounds,  etc. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

420  Kalamazoo  St.  LANSING,  MICH. 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Power  Lawn  Mowers 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
NEW  VORK.  N.  v. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
NEW  ORLEANS.  L.A. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

CINCINNATI,  f). 

(XEVELAND.  O. 

DENVER,  CfJLO. 

ST.  LOl'IS,  MO. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


II  K.  Harrison  St. 

270  West  St. 

52  N.  Market  St. 

7og  Arch  St. 

222  N.  Ixjs  Angeles  St. 

to  Camp  St. 

108  West  Parkway 

228  E.  4tli  Si. 

I  soo  Lakeside  Ave. 

iStli  and  Wazee  Sts. 

.112-414  N.  4th  St. 

114  S.  3rd  St. 

17  Temperance  St. 


Power 
lawn  Mowei's 


The  rolling  feature  of  the 
ideal  is  a  great  help  /« 
lielter  lawn  care.  Keep> 
Ihe  .sod  smooth  and  firm. 


(U 
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HOW  ROVER  RESCUED  DAN  THE  BUCK 


I 


t«  W^  "T)  haAe  been  drowned.  1  would,  yon  know,  if  it  wasn't 
tor  the  dog."  said  Daniel  the  Rnek.  "He  saved  my  life, 
hf  tiiii.  and  lies  tmly  a  younji:  dog  at  that.  But  he's  a  good 
<>ri(  .  ilan^red'  if  he  i.->n"t.  as  brave  as  a  lion  and  as  knowing  as  a 
man.  Iiii  strugsling  in  the  water  there,  fifty  feet  off  the  stern  or 
the  Yiiiikee,  when  he  ,aTal)s  me  by  the  oollar  and  starts  tug^inic 
away."  As  he  spoke.  Daniel  Cuddihy.  for  years  a  famous  charac- 
ter on  the  Boston  Fi.sh  I*ier,  was  overhauling  a  tub  of  trawl,  and 
John  T.  Brady  tells  in  the  Boston  Po.\<  how  little  by  little  he  drew 
from  the  fisherman  the  yarn  of  the  rescue: 

'■roura.geous  dogs,  those  .St.  Bernards,  and  strong,  too,"  .=?aid 
Daniel  the  Bin-k,  as  he  <-()iied  the  lines  that  he  had  straightened 
and  rti)aired.  ba^-k  in  the  tub.  "I'w  heard  tell  of  those  that  are 
trained  by  the  pious  monks  of  the  St.  Bernard  I'ass  in  the  Alps, 
and  of  the  wonderful  fe:*ts  they  perform  in  sa\  ing  the  lives  of 
travelers  dying  in  blizzards,  but  1  never  saw  the  like  of  that  dog 
Rover,  the  mascot  of  the  Yntikre. 

"Look  here  now,  you  can  almost  see  the  marks  of  his  teeth 
on  mj'  collar  yet.    It  was  this  way  that  he  grabbed  me." 

Daniel  tlie  Buck  placed  the  lapel  of  his  coat  between  his  teeth 
and  looked  at  me  out  of  the  corners  of  his  honest  blue  eyes. 

"  I  thought  he  was  going  to  rip  the  collar  right  off  the  way  h:' 
yanked  it.  and  lifted  my  head  clear  of  the  water,  and  now  that  1 
come  to  look  at  it,  I  see  that  he  did  tear  it  a  bit.  But  it's  an  old 
coat  and  I  have  another  like  it  at  home." 

"But  that's  near  the  end  of  the  storj-.  isn't  it,  Dan'?"  I  said. 

"It  is  indeed,"  he  replied,  ""and  by  the  same  token,  it  came 
near  being  the  end  of  me.  but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  all  happened. 
Sit  down  on  that  coil  of  rope  there." 

r  .sat  down  and  lit  a  cigar. 

Daniel  the  Buck  drew  a  brown  T.  D.  pipe  with  a  stubby  stem 
from  a  })ocket  of  his  coat  and  struck  the  bowl  against  the  palm 
of  his  hand.    Only  a  small  deposit  of  gra.v  a.sh  fell  out. 

"I  might  be  telling  the  story  better  if  [  ha<i  a  quid  of  toba^-co 
for  my  pipe."  he  said,  looking  uj).  "That  smells  like  a  good  cigar 
you're  smoking." 

"It  i'."  T  said,  "but  the  second  mate  to  it  got  br.med  to 
death." 

"And  how  about  the  first  mate."  said  Daniel  the  Buck,  a  hu- 
morous twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "Did  he  get  drowned,  as  [  would 
ha\e  been  if  it  wasn't  for  the  doe'.'" 

"No,  here  it  is."  said  I. 

"That's  generous  of  ye.  and  if  ye  don't  mind  I'll  smoke  it  in 
my  pipe."  said  he. 

When  the  pipe  was  working  pro]^rly.  Dan  leaned  back  with  a 
sigh  of  contentment,  and  began: 

"Be  listening  now  to  what  I'm  telling  you,  for  it's  the  truth, 
as  true  as  my  nickname,  is  '  Bucky  Dan.'  You  look  like  an  honest 
man  yourself,  and  so  I'll  tell  you  no  lie. 

"Rover  has  been,  coming  to  the  pier  with  Captain  Brophy  of 
the  Yankee,  and  the  dog  knows  me  well.  E^  er^'  dog  and  cat  seems 
to  like  me.  for  no  reason  at  all  that  I  know  of.  unless  it's  because 
1  like  the  dumb  creatures  myself. 

"  It  was  Thursday  week  it  happened,  and  I  might  as  A\ell  admit 
it  now  that  you  have  me  cornered  here  against  the  pilot  house, 
I'd  been  to  a  shindig  o^er  in  Charlestown,  and  I'd  had  a  noggin 
of  whisky  or  two.  during  the  e^'ening.  but  I've  had  more  of  a 
night,  and  lietter  stuff,  too. 

"  I  had  all  my  wits  about  me.  tho,  when  the  shindig  was  o%  er. 
and  I  bethought  myself  of  a  promi.se  I  had  made  to  Purser 
Cheney  of  the  Progress  to  have  two  tubs  of  trawl  overhauled  for 
him  next  morning. 

"  "Xow,  Bucky  Dan,"  I  said  to  myself,  'you  promised  faithfully 
to  have  those  lines  overhaided  on  the  morrow,  sure  pop,  and 
they're  not  done  yet.  It's  up  to  you  to  keep  your  word.  You  can 
finish  the  job  in  a  couple  of  hours,  get  a  wink  of  .sleep  aboard  the 
vessel,  and  awake  in  the  morning  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  two 
dollars  as  good  as  in  your  pocket.' 

"  ■  111  do  as  my  conscience  says,'  I  finally  decided  and,  lighting 
my  pipe,  I  mouched  over  toward  the  Fish  Pier.  It  was  twelve 
o'c'lock  when  I  left  City  Square  and  it  must  have  been  near  one 
when  t  got  to  my  destination,  as  I  walked  leisurely  like. 

"The  Progress,  that's  the  boat  I  was  looking  for,  was  tied  up 
half-way  of  the  dock,  but  in  the  darkness  I  pas.sed  bej'ond  it  and 
hove  to  abreast  of  the  Yankee. 

"The  Yankee  was  moored  well  out  toward  the  cap  of  the  dock. 
and  thinking  ail  the  time  it  was  the  Progres.--  I  made  a  leap  for 
the  rigging." 

Buckv-  Dan  led  the  wav  to  the  rail  of  the  vessel  nearest  to  the 


pier,  and  pointed  down  into  the  water  just  aft  of  the  bilge  of  the 
schooner's  hull,  and  explained: 

"That's  where  I  found  m.v.self,  in  the  spa^-e  there  between  the 
ship  and  the  fender  of  tlie  i)ier,  in  danger  of  being  crusht  'twi.\l 
the  trv'o  of  them  should  the  wind  cause  the  vessol  to  swing  toward 
the  dock." 

"I  was  almost  forgetting  to  tell  you  how  I  came  to  fall  into 
the  water.  You  might  go  away  thinldng  I  w^as  a  poor  kind  of 
a  sailor  if  I  didn't  tell  you  that.  The  beam  on  the  edge  of  the 
dock  was  slimy  from  the  di'ij)]iings  of  the  fish  falling  on  it  as  the 
ves-sel  was  being  unloaded,  and  a.s  1  leapt,  my  foot  slipt.  It  did 
just  that,  and  1  was  .sober  as  aou  see  me  now.  but  I  slipt  all  the 
same.  The  best  of  men  will  make  a  .slip  sometimes,  and  that 
you  know  witliout  my  telling  \(»u.  A  dog  is  more  sure-foote<l 
than  a  man.  and  that  reminds  me  of  Rover. 

"I  fancy  his  long  bhick  and  white  hair  bristled  up  the  moment 
I  set  foot  on  the  dock,  for  he  set  up  a  loud  }>arking  when  T  jumped 
for  the  rigging  of  the  Yankee,  and  I  had  it  on  the  ti])  of  my  tongue 
to  say,  'Shut  up,  you  scallawag.  Do  you  want  to  wake  up  the 
whole  of  East  Boston?'  But  I'n^  gla4  my  mouth  w^as  full  of 
water  before  I  could  speak  the  words,  for  I'd  been  (b'ow'ned  there, 
and  no  one  would  have  been  the  wiser  as  to  what  had  become  of 
lue  if  the  dog  hadn't  heard  my  fall. 

"My  first  thought  as  I  found  myself  in  the  harbor  was  to  get 
my  coat  off  and  my  arms  free  to  swnm,  but  that  was  ea.«<ier  .said, 
in  my  own  mind,  than  doixe.  T  .slipt  the  coUar  h-Actk  off  my  shoul- 
ders, but  at  the  same  time  the  skirt  floated  up  under  my  oxters, 
and  then  I  couldii't  get  the  thing  neither  up  nor  down,  off  nor  on. 

"  It's  a  fine  fix  I  was  in,  and  no  mistaking  it  for  anything  else, 
struggling  helplessly  as  I  was,  with  my  wet  clothes  getting  hea\'ier 
as  they  soaked  up  the  water,  the  tide  beginning  to  catch  me,  and 
no  human  aid  in  sight  or  ear-shot  of  my  cries  for  help. 

'•lu  the  distance  I  could  see  the  lights  of^the  Xarrow  Gauge 
ferry  crossing  the  harbor  to  East  Boston,  and  the  beacons  of  the 
outer  bay  blinking,  as  tho  beckoning  to  me.  On  the  stern 
(»f  the  Y'ankee  the  dog  was  racing  up  and  down,  barking  furiously. 

"'Come  on,  my  fine  laddie-buck,'  I  shouted  to  him  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs.  'If  you've  got  any  of  the  blood  of  your  life-sa\'ing 
ancestors  in  your  veins,  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  show  it.  Pick 
up  the  end  of  a  ratline  and  swim  out  here  with  it,  or  I'm  as  good 
as  doomed.' 

"He  didn't  bring  the  rope,  but  lie  came  him.self .  Jumping  up 
on  the  main  boom,  he  ran  to  the  end  of  it,  plunged  off  into  the 
water  as  tho  he'd  been  shot  out  of  a  gun,  and  came  paddling  to- 
ward me.  He'd  been  waiting  for  some  sound  to  locate  my  where- 
abouts in  the  darkness — dogs  are  near-sighted  creatures  as  a  rule, 
anyhow — and  m\'  shout  had  gi^eu  him  a  sense  of  direction. 

"Faith  and  it's  g<jing  down  for  the  third  and  last  time  I  was. 
thiukiug  on  all  my  sins,  when  he  grabbed  my  coat  collar  in  his 
strong  teeth  and  yanked  my  head  up  out  ot  the  water.  A  full 
forty  feet  we  were  astern  of  the  Yankee  then,  but  a  shout  from  the 
boat  gave  me  hop(!xjf  being  saved.  I'd  shipped  a  lot  of  water  the 
second  time  down,  but  1  still  h;vl  my  head  about  me  enough  to 
turn  over  on  my  back  and  hold  my  breath  so  I  woidd  float.  This 
helped  the  dog  greatl\'  in  tugging  me  to  the  schooner's  stern. 

"The  voice  I  had  heard  was  that  of  John  Moran,  the  watchman 
of  the  Yankee.  The  barking  of  the  dog  had  attracted  hkn  from 
the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  to  see  what  the  rumpus  was  about,  and 
he  pulled  Rover  and  myself  on  board. 

"I  was  pretty  well  played  out,  but  after  getting  into  some  dry 
clothes  and  ha^^ng  a  few  drinks  of  hot  coffee,  I  was  full  of  fun 
as  ever  I  was. 

'"Are  you  all  right  now,  Bucky  Dan?'  said  Aloran,  when  he 
was  through  dosing  me  up.  "I  am,  John,'  said  I,  and  just  to 
show  him  that  I  was,  I  danced  a  bit  of  a  breakdown  for  him. 
Then  I  crawled  into  one  of  the  vacant  bunks  on  the  boat  and  had 
a  good  snooze  for  myself  till  dawni,  when  I  went  aboard  the 
Progress,  to  overhaul  the  two  tubs  of  trawl  as  I  promised  to  do. 

"There  isn't  much  more  to  the  storj-  now  except  you  want  to 
speculate  a  bit  on  the  reason  for  the  dog's  risking  his  life.  I 
picked  a  fish-hook  out  of  his- paw  one  day — 'twas  a  thing  any 
man  would  do  for  a  poor  dumb  creature  in  pain — and  it's  waiting 
to  repay  me  for  the  ser\-iee  that  he's  been  ever  since.  I  coidd 
.<ee  it  in  his  big  brown  eyes,  and  we're  'even  Steven'  now  again." 

Daniel  the  Buck  took  off  his  cap  as  we  shook  hands. 

"You  didn't  say  how  you  liked  my  new  cap,"  said  he. 

"It's  very  becoming,"  said  I. 

"It  is  that,"  said  he,  "and  it  fits  me  to  a  T.  I  lost  my  old 
one  when  I  fell  overboard.  It  floated  out  to  sea,  and  I'd  be 
floating  after  it  now  if  it  wasn't  for  the  dog.  I  suppose  some 
fisherman  has  found  it  on  one  of  his  hooks  by  this  time,  and  is 
cursing  the  luck  that  brought  him  an  old  cap  instead  if  a  big 
halibut,  but  I'm  not  cursing  mine." 
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THE   correct  grades  ot"  Gargoyle   Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrtcation  of  both  p,iN:*enger  and  com- 
mercial cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *V\'* 
How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *'B" 

Read  the    BB  means  Gargo\le  Mobiloil  "BB" 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **E" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
\\  here  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  reprcbcnis  our  professional  ad\'ice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NAMES  OF 

AUTOMOBILES  AND 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 


All<n   

Appenon  . 


I  Othei  Modeli 

Auburn.    ..    .(6cyl,) 

"      i6-]»-B)(T«ior-H.  Eng 


"Fm  prepared  for  the  Worst 


•  ^ 


♦  Qive  me  a  Quart  of  OiV^ 


CadilUe ( 

Caw     

Chained 

Cbaodlcf  Six 

CVvrokl      -   iBcyl) 

"  <ModeM9aG.il  Lt.lM 
■•       AH  Othei  .Model 

OtveUnd 

Concord 

Corbitt       .    .,(5toti) 

.  AU  Other  ModcjjAi 

C«f»-Elkh*fi 

CuflniDKluin 

Duxrit    

Oaift  Brotben •. 


Dunn  I  Fm 


AT  LEAST  50%  of  all  serious 
■*■  ^  engine  troubles  are  traceable  to 
the  careless  request — "Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil. ' ' 

You  can't  dodge  this  fact. 

There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the 
average  '  pick-up"  oil  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. 

We  suggest  you  ask  for  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil,  being  particular  to  specify 
the  correct  grade  for  your  car. 

How  the  Right  oil  saves  money 

Many  motorists  expect  entirely  too 
little  from  their  lubrication. 

The  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
specified  for  your  car  feeds  adequately 
to  every  friction  point.  It  protects. 
It  seals  the  piston  rings  against  blow- 
by  of  gasoline  and  power — it  saves 
gasoline.  It  cuts  down  operating 
troubles.  And  you  will  be  surprised 
at  your  greater  freedom  from  carbon. 


see  the  real  economy  of  this  few 
cents  difference  after  you  observe  the 
operating  results. 


Not  a  gasoline  by-product 

Nine  out  of  ten  lubricating  oils  on 
the  market  are  simply  by-products  in 
the  manufacture  of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  by- 
product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubrication  spe- 
cialists who  are  recognized  the  world 
over  as  leaders  in  lubricating  practice. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured 
from  crude  oils  chosen  for  their  lubri- 
cating qualities — not  for  their  gaso- 
line content.  It  is  manufactured  by 
processes  designed  to  bring  out  the 
highest  lubricating  value — not  the 
greatest  gallonage  of  gasoline. 

This  is  one  of  the  essential  reasons  for 
the  superiority  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 


Yes:  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  .^QOy»«s  Warning! 

costs  a  few  cents   more  per         O*  V.— r"?  ^^  ^^on't  be  misled   by  some    similar 

gallon.     It    costs    more  to    ^T >'--I*-*'''''.o.'";?s.    f  ^"'^'"g  "a^e.    Look  on  the  con- 

fffcr— «-'       •*^,-l^  ^  tamer  for  the  correct  n&mc  Mobiloil 
^C\*/^^^         '^  (not  Mobile)  and  for  the  red  Gargoyle. 


manufacture.    But  you  will 


Mobiloil 


Domtslic  Branekes: 

New  York  (Main  OJitt) 

Detroit 

Des  Moines 


Aiake  the  chart  your  guide 


Boston 

Pinsburgb 

Buffalo 


Cbicaeo 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Philadelphia 
.Minneapolis 
Dallas 


Ekar (4crl) 

■■    (««jl.) 

E*WK 

rord     

Fnnklia 

Fulion     

Crjm     (6qrl.) 

"     iCo«7>  (Model  12)-.. 
-       jiWOihef  Mo«kli 

H>hn (Model  FEK    . 

All  Other  ModeMv 

HavBd {6ctL-)-. 

•'       (llcjrt).. 

Holme*.... 

Hud*oa  Sapcf  Sii 


Art 

Ate 

Arc 

Arc.  Arc 


HuwBokk 
jAclnon . . . 


..(4cv|.)  

AUOiher  Model. 

Kiuel  Kai  ...<llcyl.} 

■■    ...AIlOiherModeli 

Klme  Kjr 

L«  f  a)nie. .  .(IndUtwpolit). . 

Leiinfion 

....(CoacEoc.)--. 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

L   M   C. 

Mil^wkliniCan.)  (Btiicli)    . 
"AltOilicfModd< 

M4noc« 

M»i»ell 


National ((cyl.) 

'■2cyt 


.(Model  671) 
.(Com'l)   (Owadi 
■•     (if:  ton, 


}ilKrModcb 


. .  (6  h  8  cvl  ) 
,.  All  Other  Model»|  A 
Ovtflaad     ... 
0<mi  Mar"<i<  ^Mod    MJ5) 

AdOilMeMgdetJ  A 

pMkatd 

PmltM     ..   .(acvL) 
....AObih 

Pieue-AiTOW 

"       "  iCoNil)  (S  ion).  . 

Ail  Other  Model. 

Premier  
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Makes  of  Engines 

(rccomincndalionA  thown  tvpantcly  for  convenience) 


(Model.  Of. QU.TL'} 
..(Model*  RU.WU),. 
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nul..  (Model  BS) 

..  (Model  B2).   ... 

. .  (Model  T) 
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..(Model  409) 
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-(Model.  Ctl.DU, 
EU  &  Hi 
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Transmission  and  Diffierential: 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  u»e  GarKOvIe  Mobiloil  "C," 
"CC  or  Mobilubricanc  as  recommended  bv  complete  Chart 
a\-ailable  at  all  dealers. 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  BIG  FISH 


THE  FISHIXG  SEASON  is  ^vith  us  onco  asain.  aiil 
with  lis,  also,  is  the  teller  of  long,  strong  fisli  storie-;. 
^lost  of  the  yarns,  of  course,  are  tragedies,  for  the  tale 
of  the  tish  that  was  hooked  ]>ut  never  landed  is  most  popular 
among  the  official  and  ex-officio  members  of  the  thriving  Izaak 
Walton  Club  of  America.  Outers'  Recreation  is  collecting  a  num- 
l.er  of  these  fishy  tragedies  from  its  readers,  and  presenting  them 
under  the  caption  of  "My  ^lost  Tragic  Fishing  ]\Ioment." 
"Here  is  a  short  and  sweet  one  from  a  veteran  fish(>rnuin,"  writes 
the  editor  of  the  department,  introducing  a  tale  by  I?.  H.  Hart, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.     ^Ir.  Hart  deposes  and  says: 

I  must  needs  go  'way  back  along  the  trail  to  the  time  when, 
as  a  small  boy  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,  I  fished  for 
the  chubs,  the  sun  perch,  the  suckers,  the  blue  gills  and — yes, 
T  admit  it — the  lowly  mud-cat. 

Did  we  have  "tackle"  in  those  goldeu  days — rods?  hues? 
lures?  leaders?  and  theories  about  their  use?  No:  we  had  a 
pole,  a  spool  of  cotton  thread,  a  nickel's  worth  of  hooks,  a  pebble 
sinker,  a  tin  can,  a  cur  dog,  and  Youth. 

With  the  money  my  father  gave  me  for  feeding  a  bunch  of 
calves  all  of  one  winter  I  purchased  me  a  bamboo  rod,  a  silk  hue. 
a  reel,  a  red  and  green  cork  lloat  and  three  Cincinnati  hooks  with 
real  gut  on  them.  Then  came  a  day  in  the  spring  when  I  hied 
me  down  to  the  river  (where  I  had  never  been  before)  to  try  out 
my  new  tackle.  I  carried  it  in  my  hand  very  carefulh-  all  of  the 
eight  miles  for  fear  of  its  getting  broken.  As  if  it  were  only 
yesterday  J  can  recall  that  beautiful  river,  and  well  do  I  remember 
the  pool  where  I  chose  to  do  my  fishing.  I  can  see  the  live  shinj-, 
minnow  biit  as  it  sank  into  the  water,  covered  with  benedictions, 
spit  and  hopes  that  a  crappie  would  take  it. 

Soon  the  cork  began  to  move  slowly  and  then  stopt.  Thinking 
something  had  gotten  my  bait,  I  pulled  up  to  see — and  then  it 
happened.  The  whole  pool  seemed  to  e.xplode.  and  something 
went  tearing  off  with  my  tackle — my  first  small-mouth  bass. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  second,  and  all  that  was  left  was  the  butt  of  the 
rod,  the  reel,  some  e.xperience  and  my  most  tragic  fishing  moment. 

Hei-e  is  one  from  Frederick  L.  Reid,  of  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.. 
a  tale  that  is  guaranteed  to  fill  any  true  fisherman  with  horror  and 
chagrin.    IMr.  Reid  relates: 

I  have  had  so  darned  much  hard  luck  and  so  many  tragic 
moments  in  my  fishing  career  that  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  look 
Tip  my  file  to  get  a  hold  of  the  "tragicest." 

Howe^"er.  one  awful  day  comes  to  my  mind,  and  here  is  the 
story:  During  the  early  days  of  the  bass  season  last  yea;-  I  played 
hookey  from  business  and  sneaked  out  at  four  A.  M.  one  morning 
to  a  small  neighboring  lake.  I  had  just  purchased  a  new  split 
liamboo  rod,  which  I  thought  was  just  about  "it,"  and,  upon 
arri^ang  at  the  lake,  commenced  to  cast  with  the  "stick,"  first 
using  one  plug  and  then  another.  There  were  several  othe:- 
parties  fishing  that  morning  and  all  were  catching  fish,  lint  not 
a  single  strike  did  I  receive. 

I  would  whip  a  weed-patch  from  cellar  to  garret  Aviihout  any 
reward  except  'exercise,  and  then  one  of  the  other  parties  would 
follow  me  up  and  take  fish  right  from  under  my  nose.  Tliis 
made  me  pretty  darned  sore  all  the  way  through,  and  I  v.as  read\- 
to  fight  anybody  at  the  word  "go." 

Finally  I  discovered  a  fishy  looking  weed-patch  ov^-rhung  wiih 
bi'anches  of  a  silver-maple  that  was  growing  along  the  shore,  and 
made  a  east  right  in  front  of  the  patch.  As  soon  as  the  plug 
hit  the  water,  I  was  rewarded  with  a  REAL  strike  that  gave  me 
a  funny  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  (Did  you  ever  get  the 
sensation?)  After  gi^nng  him  the  butt,  the  old  warrior  started 
iu  to  show  me  his  bag  of  tricks,  and.  beUeve  me,  he  had  more  up 
his  sleeve  than  Ching  Ling  Foo  ever  thought  of  having.  First 
he  rushed  right  for  and  under  the  boat,  then  to  the  right,  then  to 
the  left,  and  finally  sounded  similar  to  a  submarine. 

After  much  coaxing  and  pumping,  he  decided  to  make  another 
run,  this  time  right  into  the  weeds,  and  then  proceeded  to  embrace 
every  weed  in  the  lake  with  my  line.  After  giving  him  another 
third  degree,  I  started  him  on  another  rampage  that  was  break- 
ing my  heart,  pretty  near  breaking  my  rod.  but  it  did  break  his 
spirit — temporarily! 

There  were  two  other  boats  nearby  watching  my  WTestling 
match  with  B'rer  Bass,  and  filled  with  enthusiasm.  Have  you 
ever  met  these  birds  who  always  watch  you  play  your  fish  and 
give  you  all  kinds  of  ad\-ice  which  is  bunk  from  the  start?  It  is 
an  education  to  sit  in  on  one  of  these  httle  "First  Aid"  parties. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  my  story,  Old  John  Bass  was  getting  pretty- 
tired,  and  finally  came  rolhng  in  with  a  ^ery  contented  look  on 


liis  face.  As  soon  as  he  came  within  actual  reach,  I  slipt  tli<' 
landing-net  under  him  and  brought  out  a  large-mouth  that  would 
lip  four  pounds  if  an  ounc(>. 

But  here  lies  the  tragedy.  One  of  the  "bleaeherites"  rowed 
alongside  to  inspect  the  catch  and  asked  me  if  he  could  take  the 
fish  over  to  the  iu\xt  boat  to  show^  his  wife.  I  agreed,  being  highly 
elated  and  puffed  up  over  the  incident.  So  he  put  the  bronze 
backer  in  his  landing-net  and  proceefled  1o  the  adjoining  boat. 
But  I  am  going  to  wliisper  the  balance  of  the  story.  She  picked 
up  the  fish  by  the  gills  and  was  admiring  it.  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  fish  gave  a  wiggle.  She  gave  a  .scream,  dropt  the  fish,  who 
hit  the  gunwhale  of  the  boat  and  .swam  peacefully  througli  the 
water,  back  to  his  tribe  and  family. 

I  can  not  remember  any  other  time  when  I  e\er  swore  at  a 
woman,  but  I  sure  did  on  this  occasion.  Her  better  half  began 
to  laugh,  and  T  began  to  see  red!  Needless  to  say,  I  toolc  down 
mv  rod,  j^acked  uj)  mv  kit,  started  toward  shore  and  then  home — 
F1SHLES.S. 

A  tale  of  "liiiiniliation  and  (lisa])i)()iiil  nient"  that  seems  to 
"stick  out  more  prominently  than  do  any  more  refined  ti'agic- 
comedies  of  later  years"  is  related,  in  these  words  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Wilson,  of  (iolden  CMty.  ]Mo.: 

The  dat(>,  more  distant  than  I  care  to  contemplate,  was  in  my 
bait-fishing  period  of  anghng  growth.  Three  of  us  were  camped 
at  a  deserted  mill-site  by  a  broken  dam  on  Sac  River,  a  consider- 
able stream  heading  in  the  Ozark  country.  We  had  liad  a  surfeit 
of  bass,  jacksalinon  and  drum,  and  were  readj'  to  welcome  a 
suggestion  that  would  add  a  bit  of  adventure  or  variety  to  our 
activities. 

Tales  by  the  natives  of  huge  catfish  to  l)e  caught  in  the  mill- 
pond  prompted  our  efforts  catward.  These  same  fighting  cats, 
our  tempters  allowed,  could  not  be  handled  by  our  bait  rods, 
reels  and  slender  lines.     This  was  too  much;  we'd  show  'em. 

There  was  a  rude  sort  of  a  punt  tied  to  a  tree  above  the  dam, 
which  we  appropriated  for  the  work.  iSIitchell,  the  huskiest  one 
of  the  lot,  was  selected  as  oarsman.  I  insisted  on  handhng  the 
tackle  and  catching  the  cat  because  I  had  the  best  tackle,  consist- 
ing of  a  lancewood  rod  and  double-multiplying  reel  full  of  heavy 
linen  line. 

Laboriously  ]\]itch  rowed  the  old  tub  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
millpond.  I  put  a  large  dead  chub  on  the  biggest  hook  we  had. 
and  getting  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  we  started  to  float  down 
through  the  fancied  retreat  of  the  siluroid  monsters.  I  used  a 
coj-k  or  float,  of  couise.  and  naturally  all  eyes  were  constantly 
turned  to  it.  I  sat  in  one  end  of  the  scow,  Mitchell  at  the  oars  and 
Lyman,  just  a  spectator,  at  tiie  other  end,  all  tense  and  expectant. 

Three  voices  gave  the  cry,  "a  bite!"  as  the  cork  popped  under 
and  out  of  sight.  I  struck  hard  and  hooked.  I  could  feel  the 
swaying  of  a  liuge  body  as  it  surged  unyielding  to  the  strain  of  the 
rod.  Line  ran  from  the  reel  in  spasms  in  spite  of  all  the  pressure 
I  dared  apply  to  the  spool.  Lyman  and  I  both  directed  Mitch 
how  to  row  and  he,  poor  soul,  by  watching  the  line,  had  his  work 
cut  out  for  himself  to  keep  the  line  from  fouling.  How  he  rowed 
that  unwieldy  craft  up  and  down  stream,  roundabout  and  across! 
We  tried  to  get  the  quarry  close  to  tlie  boat,  but  were  afraid  to 
get  it  too  close. 

Slower  and  shorter  its  runs  became,  and  I  began  to  sense  vic- 
tory. It  M^as  slowly  getting  under  my  control.  I  got  it  close  to 
tlie  boat,  but  it  was  runmng  too  deep  for  me  ever  to  get  sight  of  it. 

Then  the  qxiestion  arose — "How  are  Ave  going  to  boat  it  or  land 
it?"  We  had  no  net,  no  gaff — nothing  but  bare  hands.  A  regular 
"gig"  was  what  Ave  needed.  "Did  I  think  I  could  manage  the 
monster  noAv  from  the  bank  if  we  should  row  ashore  and  haA-e 
one  of  the  boys  go  to  a  neighboring  farmhouse  for  a  gig?"  I 
thought  I  could. 

Then  Mitchell  headed  in,  and  Avith  a  Aicious  surge  he  put  his 
Aveight  on  the  oars. 

"Oh,  he's  off!"  I  yelled.  The  sad  misery  of  it  can  not  be 
described.  Mechanically  and  disconsolately  I  reeled  in  my 
flaccid  line.  The  line,  hook  and  bait  Avere  intact,  but  from  the 
barl)  dangled  a  strip  of  bark,  apparently  from  a  waterlogged 
grapcA-ine. 

The  humiliatijig  truth  daAvned  upon  all  of  us  at  once.  None 
of  us  had  paid  any  attention  to  our  relatiA^e  position  to  anything 
except  the  spot  Avhere  my  hue  was  continually  cutting  the  water. 
Mitch  and  the  crazy  boat  had  supphed  all  the  moA-ement  of  as 
great  and  erratic  a  fight  as  it  could  possibly  have  been  had  the 
grapcAine  been  a  forty-pound  cat! 

That  afternoon  Mitch  sulked  in  the  tent  contemplating  his 
bhstered  palms:  Lyman  Avent  over  the  ridge,  squirrel  hunting: 
I  sneaked  off  by  myself  and  fished  for  a  pumpkin  seed  in  a  pond. 
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NEW  YORK 


to  LONDON 


ON  DON 


Direct  Service  to 
England  via  Plymouth 

on  French  Line  Vessels 

s.s.  Paris 

^^.7()()  tons 

s.s.  France 

24.800  tons 

NEW  YORK -PLYMOUTH 
HAVRE -PARIS 


@ 


(\'ia  PLYMOUTH) 

COMMENCING  with  the  sailing  of  the'  S.  S.   Paris  on   April   26th,  and 
the    S.  S.    France    on    May    10th,    these    two    giant    liners    will    stop   at 
Plymouth,  England,  on  their  route  to  Havre,  as  well  as  on  all  return 
trips   to   New    York.     This   service    for   westbound    travelers   will    start   with 
the  sailing  of  the  Paris  from  Havre  on  May  13th,  and  the  France  on  May  20th. 

With  this  new  arrangement  for  landing  passengers  for  England  at  Plymouth, 
it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  actually  be  in  London  in  six  days  from  the 
time  of  sailing  from  New  York.  Special  trains  will  be  in  readiness  at 
Plymouth  to  take  them  to  London. 

Passengers  who  are  sailing  to  France  will  reach  Havre  in  the  same  time  as 
on    the    present    schedule. 

The  popular  one-class  steamer  Rochambeau  will  be  added  to  the  westbound 
service  on  May  16th,  and  on  all  eastbound  voyages  will  stop  at  Plymouth 
commencing  with  the  September  14th  sailing  from  New  York. 

Direct  service  will  be  maintained  from  New  York  to  Havre  and  Paris 
with  the  six  splendid  vessels  Lafayette,  La  Savoie,  Chicago,  La  Touraine, 
La  Bourdonnais  and  the  Roussillon 

The  French  Line  is  gratified  to  be  able  to  offer  to  travelers  to  England  the 
same  excellence  of  service,  accommodations  and  famous  cuisine  that  it  has 
provided   for   many   years  between   America   and    France. 

COMPAGNIE     GENER.\LE     TR.\NS.\TL  ANTIQUE 

19  STATE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


O'- 
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HOT  WATER 


TTnXH  A  PITTSBURCx  Auto- 
VY  matic  Gas  Water  Heater  in 
your  home,  you  always  have  hot 
water  without  a  moment's  delay. 
No  one  need  run  downstairs  to 
light  this  heater — it's  aiitoniatic. 
The  PITTSBURG  lights  itself  and 
heats  water  as  fast  as  you  need  it. 
Turn  the  faucet — hot  water  in 
unlimited  quantities !  It  responds 
immediately  to  the  call  for  good, 
clean  hot  water  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  n-ight. 

When  you've  drawn  all  you 
need,  the  Pittsburg  turns  off  the 
gas  automatically.  People  some- 
times forget,  but  a  Pittsburg  never 
wastes  a  foot  of  gas. 

Pittsburcc  Gas  Water  Heaters  are 
made  in  18  sizes.  There  are  sizes  to 
suit  small  or  large  families — and  extra 
large  sizes  for  clubs,  institutions  and 
larger  buildings.  We  see  that  every 
purchaser  secures  just  the  right  size 
for  his  particular  hot  water  require- 
ments. 

EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN.  A  small 
first  payment  puts  a  Pittsburg  in  your 
home.  Easy,  deferred  payments  take 
care  of  the  balance.  You'll  never  miss 
the  payments  and  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  you've  given 
your  home  a  convenience  that  makes  it 
more  up-to-date  and  comfortable. 

Look  up  the  Pittsburg  dealer  in  your 
city — the  gas  company  or  one  of  the 
prominent  plumbers,  or  write  us  the 
number  of  hot  water  faucets  in  your 
liome  and  the  number  of  people  in  your 
family.  We  will  recommend  the  proper 
size  Pittsburg  for  your  needs.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  "Hot  Water,"  an  interesting  little 
book,  which  tells  the  whole  story  of 
better  hot  water  service. 

Be  Sure  You  Get  a  Pittsburg 

PITTSBURG  WATER 

HEATER  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Offices  and  Display  Rooms  in  all  Principal  Cities 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 
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Pittsburg 

AUTOMATIC   GAS  ^^ 

WATER    HEATERS 


A  BATTLE  WITH  A  GALLANT  TROIT 

A  BROAD  XOSE  came  up  at  intervals 
"^  ^  to  take  a  fly.  Creeping  up  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  the  tisherman  could  see 
the  great  trout  itself,  by  peering  through 
the  sedges  into  the  clear  water.  He  judged 
it  would  Aveigh  about  three  pounds,  and  it 
was  in  perfect  condition;  hog-backed,  of  j 
great  girth  compared  with  its  length, 
measured  from  the  slowly  opening  and 
sluitting  pink  mouth  to  the  gently  wa\'iug 
broad,  square  tail.  Such  a  fish!  Slow  in  i 
moAement,  with  the  dignity  and  (he  pi'o- 
portions  of  an  alderman  who  has  prospered 
exceedingly.  The  fisherman  liad  not  fished 
for  some  years,  and  had  forgotten  the  secret 
of  using  for  big  trout  the  very  best  and 
strongest  tackle  to  which  the:\-  can  be  lured 
into  attaching  themselves.  He  should  ha\e 
remembered  that  he  was  dealing  with  an 
unsophisticated  fish  that  had  never  seen  an 
artificial  fly.  He  used  an  old  cast,  the 
finest  he  had.  The  trout  took  the  fly  at 
once.  Directly  he  felt  the  hook,  he  made  a 
tenific  rush  UT>-stream  through  what  looked 
like  an  impenetrable  weed-bed,  leaped  high 
out  of  ihe  water  in  a  clear  pool  beyond,  and 
the  line  came  back,  less  the  fine  point  of 
gut.  The  man  reeled  in  sadly  and  tried  his 
luck  elsewhere.  The  ne.xt  time  the  Lroad 
nose  was  seen,  the  fish  took  the  ily  ay:ain 
with  confidence.  Again  he  made  the  ^ame 
mad  rush,  followed  by  a  jump,  and  again 
hv  broke  the  cast.  In  his  book.  '"INMis'Iy 
About  Trout"  (Houghton-]Mifflin,  Rosioni 
.sir  George  Aston  tells  of  "the  glamor  of 
a  long  campaign"  with  this  trout,  which 
ended  in  "a  final  terrific  battle."  Follow- 
ing the  two  opening  combats,  in  which 
the  fislierman  failed  so  completely,  he  sayj: 

Then  came  many  weeks  of  prolonged  and 
patient  warfare.  1  could  only  get  away  in 
the  evenings,  generally  about  twice  a  week. 
There  was  always  a  hatch  of  fiy  soon  after 
sundown,  and  I  could  make  sure  that  he 
would  then  be  feeding.  During  the  summer 
months  I  must  have  spent  on  an  average  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half  in  e^'ery  week  try- 
ing to  induce  him  to  take  my  fly  again.  Out 
would  come  liis  nose  e\ery  few  minutes, 
sometimes  two  or  tlrree  times  a  minute,  but 
alway:^^  to  take  the  natural  flies,  wliich  I 
had  done  my  best  to  copy  in  the  pattern 
selected.  He  would  take  them  freely  and 
frequently,  without,  as  far  as  I  could  tell, 
even  glancing  at  my  copy,  which  constantly 
passed  within  an  inch  of  the  spot  whei-e  his 
nose  was  appearing  (it  was  a  very  easy  cast, 
i-ight-lianded,  from  a  point  below  him.  a 
nice,  strong  flow  to  carry  the  fly  dov.  n,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  "drag").  So  the  weeks 
went  by.  Then,  one  day  in  September,  near 
the  end  of  the  season.  I  broke  my  landing 
net  in  trying  to  bend  down  a  bough  of  a 
tree  on  which  my  fly  had  caught.  1 
managed  to  find  a  weak  to^■  substitute, 
which  1  took  with  me  for  the  e\ening  rise. 
and  found  "my  enemy"  awaiting  me  as 
usual,  rising  freely  and  confidently.  The 
usual  game  began.  I  think  that  I  must  have 
put  eight  or  ten  diti'erent  flies  over  him.  and 
he  still  rose  eonfidentlv  and  constaulh-  at 
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The  Modern  Way 
to  Heat  a  Store 

Clow  Gasteam— the  modern  way  of 
providing  steam  heat  without  coal,  burning 
2as  in  self-contained  units  —  is  used  in 
every  t\pe  of  building  —  residences,  offices, 
churches,  apartments,  factories,  etc. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  for  stores. 
Unlike  ordinary  heating  systems,  that  take 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  injure  health, 
goods  a::d  furniture,  Clow  Gasteam  heat 
is  hu.mid  heat. 

Makes  the  Basement  Usable 

Because  Clow  GA/rEAM  heating  obvi- 
ates the  need  of  furnace  or  fuel  storage,  and 
makes  the  basement  available  for  business 
purposes,  and  because  of  its  econom>',  both 
in  installation  and  operation,  it  is  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  chain  stores  systems, 
such  as  t!ie  L'nited  Cigar  Stores — over  five 
hundred  of  which  are  heated  with  Clow 
Gasteam  — the  Douglas  Shoe  Stores,  the 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  S.  S.  Kresge, 
and  many  others. 

Heat  Where  You  Need  It 

Clow  Gasteam  gives  steam  heat — recog- 
nized as  the  best— w/i^«  and  vchere  it  is 
wanted. 

The  fuel  is  gas— bought  as  needed  and 
delivered  in  a  pipe.  There  is  none  of  the 
dirt,  inseparable  from  coal,  no  disposal  of 
ashes,  and  no  j  anitor  service.  Radiators  can 
be  turned  off  at  night,  as  there  is  no  danger 
from  freezing. 

Used  by  Great  Chain  Stores 

The  Clow  represent;; tive  in  your  vicinity 
will  be  glad  to  explain  to  you  the  many 
advantages  of  Clow  Gasteam,  and  show 
you  a  list  of  satisfied  users.  You  will  find  in 
it  the  names  of  practically  all  the  large  chain 
stores  in  this  country— buyers  whose  nar- 
row margin  of  profit  demands  the  iitm.ost 
efficiency  in  every- 
thing they  use. 

He  will  also, 
without  obligat- 
ing you,  give  )ou 
an  estimate  ot 
cost. 

In  the  mean- 
time, send  for  the 
Clow  Gasteanj 
catalog. 

James    B.  Clow 

&    So.NS 

General  Offices. 

S36S.FrankrinStreet 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 
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every  natural  fly  on  the  surface,  iguoriiii;- 
altogether  the  artificial. 

M^"  enemy  went  on  steadih'  rising  to 
natural  flies  after  I  had  succeeded  in  placing 
exactly  above  his  nose,  and  also  an  incli  or 
two  on  either  side  of  it  (in  case  he  should 
be  blind  in  one  eye),  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  exact  copies  of  the  flj'  on  the  water.  He 
must  ha^■e  seen  every  one  of  the  eight  or 
ten  patterns  1  tried,  some  of  them  three 
or  four  times,  and  still  lie  rose.  The  liglit 
was  failing  and  I  was  giving  up  in  despair, 
as  I  liad  done  many  times  before  durinp;  the 
season,  when  I  determined  to  mak(^  just 
one  more  effort,  using  a  fly  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  anything  he  was  taking.  T  ]nit  up  a 
pink  Wickham,  tied  on  a  hook  of  size  O. 
In  sheer  weariness  I  made  a  poor  cast,  tlie 
fly  dro]jping  in  a  position  whicli  brought  it 
several  feet  to  one  side  of  the  fisli.  He  came 
across  at  it,  took  it  confidently,  and 
daslied  toward  the  weed-bed  up-stream. 
I  knew  that  he  meant  to  bore  through  the 
weeds  as  usual  and  break  the  gut  by  a 
jump  in  the  clear  water  beyond,  so 
I  put  on  all  the  strain  that  I  could,  de- 
termined to  force  his  head  down-stream 
before  he  coidd  achieve  his  pvirposc.  Tlic 
Httle  rod  bent  nearly  double  with  tlie  efi'ort, 
and  a  break  seemed  almost  certain,  wlien 
at  last  the  jjrcssure  began  to  tell.  His  pace 
slackened.  He  came  to  rest.  His  head 
turned,  and  soon  he  was  boring  steadily 
down-stream,  trying  to  get  his  head  down 
the  whole  time  and  to  turn  up-stream  into 
every  weed-bed  we  passed  during  our 
progix'ss;  but  I  hauled  him  bj^  main  force, 
and  gradually  guided  him  toward  niy 
bank.  It  seemed  as  if  lie  Avould  ne\er  tire. 
Once  or  twice  lie  headed  roimd,  and  re- 
gained almost  his  full  strengtli  directly  he 
met  the  current  again.  At  last  T  managed 
to  guide  him  under  my  baidv,  shifted  tin- 
rod  to  my  left  hand,  keeping  up  the  strain, 
slipt  the  landing-net  into  the  water  be- 
low him,  and  tried  to  head  him  into  it.  He 
saw  it,  or  me,  and  was  off  at  once,  well  into 
a  weed-bed.  The  strain  Avas  no  longer  a 
li\-e  one;  it  liad  become  dead  and  steady. 
1  belie\e  in  the  theory  that  cl>alk-stream 
trout,  when  hooked,  sometimes  seize  hold 
of  weeds  in  their  mouths  in  order  to  gain  a 
purchase  and  prevent  their  heads  being 
turned  down-stream  by  the  r()d-i)i-«'ssure.  1 
put  all  the  strain  on  the;  tackle  that  I  dared, 
without  result.  There  was  still  a  dead  pull. 
Then  I  l)ef  bought  me  of  th(>  dodge  of  hand- 
lining.  I  stept  l)ack,  pointed  I  he  rod  at 
the  we(>d-l)ed,  took  the  line  between  fing<'r 
and  thtimb,  and  gave  a  .senes  of  little  tugs. 
After  three  or  four  of  them,  the  strain 
agai!\  showed  life.  l)rought  about,  as  I 
believe,  by  the  little  tugs  having  compelled 
the  fish  to  open  his  mouth  and  let  go  the 
weed  he  was  holding.   .   .   .  • 

Then  as  a  last  resort  I  threw  the  rod 
down  in  the  meadow-grass,  waded  into  the 
water,  folIoAved  the  line  of  the  gut  into  the 
W(H'ds,  groped  with  my  hands  amcmgst  them 
for  the  fi.sh,  touched  him  lightly  with  the 
tips  of  my  fingers,  nioA'ed  them  gentl\-  up  his 
sides,  wondering  whither  I  should  ever  get 
a  grip  of  him,  or  if  he  would  bolt  before  I 
could  get  near  to  his  head.  Gradually  my 
hands  got  to  his  gills,  and  then,  with  one 
hand  gripping  from  above  and  the  other 
lifting  simultaneou.sly  from  below,  I  gave 
a  great  heave  which  sent  the  fish  on  to  the 
bank  just  clear  of  the  water.  1  wonder 
whether  I  played  the  game  quite  fairly. 
Tickling  trout  is  poaching;  but  is  it  allow- 
able to  land  one  in  that  way  when  all 
other  methods  ha^-e  failed  and  the  fly 
is  still  in  his  mouth,  with  line  attached? 
Was  1  a  true  .sportsman?  Can  he,  from 
the  Valhalla  of  gallant  fish,  reprove  me  by 
exclaiming  "Bad  form!" 


THE    40th    LEONARD    YEAR 


/I 


The  ten  great 
refrigerator  ideas 

Let  the  Leonard  guard  J ««r  family's  health.  It  keeps  food  fresh, 
eliminates  waste,  saves  work,  worry  and  mone.\ .  It  gives  the 
housewife  extra  hours  for  rest  and  recreation.  The  Leonard  Clean- 
able  Refrigerator  crowns  forty  years  of  progress  in  the  .'^rience  oi 
food  preservation. 

Here  are  the  ten  points  of  perfection  that  make  the  Leona'  d  the  logi- 
cal choice  of  those  who  seek  highest  efficiency  and  greatest  economy: 

1.     Ten  walls  of  insulation — cold  retaining,  lieat-iesisting. 
One-|)ie<e  food  chamber — triple  coated  with  porcelain. 
Rounded  inside  corners,  with  porcelain  lining  extending  tn  out- 
side edge  of  door-frame;  sanitary,  clean-easy. 
Circulation  system — chilled  dry  air,  constantly  moving. 
One-piece  porcelain  door-plate,  pan-shaped;  no  wood  exposeil. 
Self-closing  air-tight  lock. 
Removable  drainpipe,  non-sweating. 

Patented  non-leaking  device      (No  moisture  can  reach  ilie  wood 
frame.) 

Retinned,  woven-vvire  food  shelves. 
All-metal  ice  rack — no  rust,  no  leak. 

One  out  (  f  every  seven  refrigerators  sold  is  made  by  Leonard.  A 
tribute  to  Leonard  superiority! 

Visit  the  Leonard  dealer  in  your  town.  If  you  fail  to  find  bin., 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  sample  of  porcelain,  catalog  illustrating  over  7.5  styles  and 
sixes  of  refrigerators,  Mr.  Leonard's  own  booklet  on  the  "Selection 
and  Care  of  Refrigerators." 

There  is  a  size  and  style  of  Leonard  Refrigerator 
to  suit  e-fi'iy  purse 

Grand    Rapids    Refri^rerator   Company 

64  Clyde  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Be  sure  the  refrigeraior  ynu  buy  is  made  in  Grand  Rapids 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 


C.H.  Leonard 


Leonard 

CLEANABLE 

Refrigerator 

•Like  a  Clean  China  Dish" 
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Quality 

lOithoiit 
Extravamnce 

IF  it's  a  good  brim,  it's  a 
good  hat."  Any  expert 
hatter  knows  that.  Mellow 
"tight*'  felt  and  the  ''Sta- 
Shape  Brim"*  are  Berg  fea- 
tures that  mean  ''Quality 
without  Extravagance." 
Berg  styles  stay  smart  be- 
cause the  "Sta-Shape'' 
Process  strengthens  the  brim 
and  "retains  the  style  lines 
longer." 

*  Trade  Mark  Applied  For 
At  men's  shops  the  nation  over 

from  S^  up 
F.   BERG  &  COMPANY 

Four.JeJ   1S64  i-i 

Orange,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Saks  Offices : 

Albemarle  BUg.,  IIOJ  Broadivay,  Ne-aj  Tork 
Boston,  San  Francisco 


SCIENCE  '  AND  '  INVENTION  ^  CONTINUED 


F?EG.  US.  PAT.  OFF. 


HATS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


SHALL  UNIVERSITY  WORKERS   PATENT   THEIR 

DISCOVERIES? 


OHALL  discoveries  and  inventions  made 
^  by  research  workers  in  universitj' 
laboratories  be  patented?  If  so,  who 
shall  own  the  patent,  the  man  who  made 
the  discovery  or  the  university  whose 
money  has  enabled  him  to  make  it?  Some 
have  argued  that  all  discoveries  in  pure 
science,  made  non-industrially,  should  be 
free.  Discoveries  in  medicine  have  always 
been  regarded  as  gifts  to  the  woi'ld.  But 
research  is  poorh-  endowed,  so  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  universities  themselves 
should  patent  the  inventions  of  their 
workers  and  apply  the  money  gained  by 
leasing  the  patents  out  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, to  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  additional  workers.  In  an  article  con- 
tributed to  Chemical  and  Metnllurgical 
Engineering  (New  York),  William  J.  Hale, 
of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  points  out  that 
the  proceeds  would  hardly  be  large,  and 
he  advocates  the  patenting  of  research 
inventions  in  the  student's  own  name, 
denying  that  such  a  course  would  be  in 
any  way  inadA-isable  or  discreditable.  An 
increasing  number  of  university  professors 
in  the  sciences,  he  says,  now  hold  patents. 
He  \vrites: 

Patents  of  general  processes  are  rarely 
of  much  peeiniiary  value.  I  can  not  recall 
a  single  instance  Avhere  a  patent  on  some 
basic  principle  Aielded  a  revenue  worthy 
of  consideiation.  True,  a  number  have 
been  sold  outright  at  handsome  prices, 
such  as  the  Xemst  lamp,  for  instance,  but 
,  the  pui'chasers  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  the 
I     financial  losers. 

The  early  basic  patents  would  seem  to 
serve  primarily  the  purpose  of  an  inspira- 
tion for  subseqiient  inventors.  The  basic 
patent  of  the  sewing-machine — an  eye  in 
the  point  of  the  needle,  unheard  of  in  all 
preceding  centuries  — yielded  nothing.  The 
Selden  patent  on  internal  combustion  en- 
gines with  clutch  release  is  at  the  basis  of 
the  great  automobile  industry,  but  it  sur- 
\nved  only  a  few  j-ears  till  broken. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  particular  rather 
than  the  general  that  commands  industrial 
value.  No  sooner  is  a  new  principle  pro- 
mulgated than  each  conceivable  adaptation 
of  it  is  visualized  in  every  industrial  re- 
search laboratory  in  the  country.  So  much 
better  equipped  than  the  average  univer- 
sity laboratory  for  purposes  of  detailed 
practical  applications,  there  is  little  wonder 
that  the  industrial  scientist  can  evolve  new 
points  of  value  and  points  equally  as 
patentable  as  the  general  principle  itself. 
In  other  words,  a  university  laboratory' 
could  not  be  expected. to  give  more  than 
the  merest  generalization  in  its  claims  for 
patents,  and  by  the  time  the  patent  was 
granted  there  would  be  so  many  more 
patents  pending  on  details,  and  especially 
upon  new  ideas  growing  out  of  the  original 
patent,  that  the  university  itself  might  be 
forced  to  pay  an  appreciable  amount  in 
royalties  to  subsequent  inventors  in  order 
to  present  anything  attractive  for  lease  to 
industry. 


"Industries  nowadajs  patent  every- 
thing," says  Mr.  Hale.  They  have  had 
costl3^  experiences  when  acting  to  the 
contrary.  They  patent  to  protect  them- 
selves and  not  to  claim  any  wonderfully 
conceived  new  ideas.  When  thus  pro- 
tected they  proceed  with  comparative  im- 
punity, as  they  know  they  can  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  patents  of  others 
interest  them  only  to  direct  the  attention 
of  research  men  to  still  better  adaptations 
of  their  own  particular  manufacturing 
processes.     To  quote  further: 

If  there  appears  some  altogether  new 
patent  of  which  we  wish  to  make  use, 
naturally  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  buy  it 
outright  or  lease  it  on  some  very  small 
royalty.  If  another  concern  desires  to 
lease  this  same  patent,  I  doubt  if  we  should 
continue  with  our  lease  unless  our  costs 
of  production  were  materially  lower  than 
om-  competitor's.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  take  on  extra  competition  unless  you 
have  a  material  advantage  at  several 
points.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  a  university 
ovATiing  rights  to  a  patent  began  to  lease 
the  same  to  several  companies  (she  never 
could  get  much  pecuniary  assistance  from 
leasing  to  one  company  alone)  so  soon 
would  the  value  of  the  patent  depreciate 
and  sooner  or  later  the  free  use  of  the  patent 
Avould  be  forced  upon  her. 

A  good  chemical  staff  at  a  large  uni- 
versitj'  will  scarcely  be  able  to  evoh'e 
much  of  a  basic  nature  in.  the  course  of  a 
college  year.  If,  however,  its  concerted 
action  is  directed  to  some  particular  small 
problem  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  positive 
results— but  think  of  the  "leaks"!  You 
might  just  as  well  announce  the  work  at 
the  start.  IMen  at  an  industrial  plant  are 
so  much  more  advantageously  situated 
with  scientific  material  and  legal  equip- 
ment that  a  new  idea,  no  matter  how  crude 
its  conception,  can  be  safely  secured  for 
their  industry  long  before  the  university 
men  reaUze  what  they  are  at  work  upon. 
When,  however,  the  university  man  works 
alone  or  with  a  close  collaborator  and  the 
question  of  time  is  left  out  of  consideration, 
we  find  manj'  discoveries  to  his  credit,  and 
patents  have  -iisually  followed  free  from 
outside  interference. 

I  know  of  no  type  of  university  man 
■willing  to  grant  that  patent  counselors 
could  be  helpful  to  university  scientists. 
The  scientific  men  fully  reaUze  that  these 
counselors  are  anything  but  scientists. 
They  may  haA'e  had  some  scientific  train- 
ing, but  they  are  not  capable  of  diagnosing 
scientific  problems  save  where  exactly 
similar  questions  have  been  a  matter  of 
study  between  them  and  the  Patent  Office. 
The  ordy  possible  help  from  patent  attor- 
neys would  be  a  comprehensive  report  on 
aU  patents  bearing  on  the  general  processes 
involved.  With  such  reports  at  hand,  the 
inv-estigator  can  not  do  better  than  con- 
sult privately  with  industrial  leaders,  men 
of  high  standing  in  their  profession  and  in 
their  community.  These  men  and  these 
men  alone  are  the  only  men  who  can 
help  the  mventor.  Tho  this  is,  indeed, 
solid  truth,  some  way  or  other  I  just  can't 
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picture  to  myself  the  solicitation  of  advicf 
from  industrial  leaders  on  the  part  of  our 
univfrsitj'  professors. 

There  is  nothing  dishonoi-able  in  a  uni- 
versity scientist  seeking  a  patent.  On  the 
contrary,  he  gains  enormously  thereby  in 
international  prestige.  Of  course  he  usu- 
ally is  condemned  at  home  by  the  univs-r- 
sity  ch'ones  imal)le  to  comprehend  the  value 
of  ideas  other  than  then*  own;  Init  such 
childish  criticisms  are  negligible. 

The  establishment  of  a  10-year  period 
for  research  in  pure  science  for  a  nuin  aft;  r 
recei\ing  his  doctorate  is  all  "well  enough 
and  admu-able  for  the  future  of  both  uni- 
versitj'  and  industry,  no  matter  "where  the 
young  man  casts  his  lot,  but  the  salary 
paid  is  usually  so  small  during  the  early 
years  of  this  constructive  period  that 
barely  a  li\'ing  wage  is  afforded  the  scicnti- 
ist.  Physically  he  may  become  more  or 
less  a  A^Teck. 

The  financing  of  these  men  and  their 
investigations  brings  out  the  proposal 
Avhich  the  authors  have  suggested.  They 
argue  that  the  industries  will  gladly  pay 
for  patents  thus  o])tainable  after  assign- 
ment to  the  imiversities.  This  is  all  true 
enough,  but  there  will  be  so  little  of  patent- 
able nature  that  the  university  and  the 
in\estigator  will  reap  greater  renown  if  he 
goes  on  his  quiet  way  with  never  a  thought 
of  patent  or  legal  advice;  until  he  himself 
runs  across  something  which  he  recognizes 
is  new  and  which  he,  is  anxious  to  secure 
in  his  own  name 


GELATIN,  A  PARTIAL  FOOD 

'  I  *IIAT  g«"latin  is  a  true  food,  altho 
-^  nourishing  only  when  taken  with 
certain  other  foods,  is  asserted  in  TIk 
Ajucricnu  Food  Jourtuil  'Xcw  York)  by 
Itobert  Herman  iJogue,  industrial  fellow 
of  tlH>  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 

In  the  minds  of  some  people,  .says  Mr. 
Bogue,  there  exists  a  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  gelatin  on  account  of  the  rela- 
tionship which  they  think  that  it  bears  to 
glue,  and  to  what  the\-  believe  to  be  the 
source  of  the  product.  Prom  the  days  of 
our  childhood  we  have  heard  that  gelatin 
was  made  from  horns  and  hoofs,  but 
this  is  not  true.  Neither  gelatin  nor  glue 
can  be  obtained  from  that  source.  He 
goes  on: 

Gelatin  and  glue  are  obtained  by  cooking 
I)ieces  of  skin,  tendons,  eartilagenous 
material,  and  bones,  with  water  below  the 
boiling  point.  The  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  edible  gelatin  and  glue  lies 
in  the  selection  of  the  raw  material,  and 
the  care  exercised  in  handling.  Only  the 
peifectly  fresh,  clean,  healthy  stock  is 
permissible  for  the  manufacture  of  edible 
gelatin.  After  a  ^ery  thorough  washing, 
the  matoiials  are  allowed  to  soak  in  liine- 
water  sometimes  for  several  weeks. 
Furtlier  washing  follows  and  the  lime  is 
neutralized  with  an  acid  and  again  washed. 
The  cooking  is  conducted  in  enamel  or 
other  non-corrosive  tanks.  Bacterial  con- 
tamination is  especially  guarded  against. 
When  gelatin  is  prepared  in  this  manner, 
and  no  subsequent  deterioration  has  oc- 
cun-ed,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection raised,  from  an  esthetic  i)oinl  of 
view,  to  its  use  in  the  dietary. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  regard  gelatin 
as  the  equiv^alent  of  the  combimHl  proteins, 
such  as  are  found  in  milk,  meat,  eggs,  etc. 

That  it  functions  as  a  true  food  is  proven, 


\      THE  ^^^^^  ^^ 

)^llowstone  Park 


Three  great  wonder  sfiots — Yellowstone  Fork,  Rocky  Mountain  'Eites'  Park,  and  Colorado,  all  on  one  circle  trip 

Note  where  your  Burlington-Northern  Pacific  X'^acation  takes 
you — for  the  price  of  a  round-trip  ticket  to  ^  ellovvstone  alone! 

Knter  Yellowstone  through  Gardiner  Gateway  ^tour  the  park 
— leave  over  Cody  Road — words  cannot  describe  it.  Then, 
Colorado — side  trip  to  tranquil  Rocky  Mountain  ( Estcs)  Park. 
Thence  Denver  and  near-by  vacation  regions  direct,  or  across 
the  Continental  Divide  to  Grand  Lake  and  back  through 
Denver's  Mountain  Parks.     In  one  trip,  on  through  trains! 

Vacation  costs  are  down 

This  year  your  dollar  goes  much  farther.   You 
can  now  aliord   to   see   the  wondrous   West. 

FREE  Book— Yellowstone  Park 

Everything  you  want  to  know  about  Geyser- 
land.  Read  about  it.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passeng'.T  Traffic  Manager 
C.   15.  &  Q.  1).  R.    ChlcaiSo 


A.   1!.   SMITH 
Fasscni^er    Trallic   Manager 
Northern    I'aciiic     HaMway 

St.   I'aul.    Minn 


Burlington  -Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 
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Often  a  bridesmaid 
but  never  a  bride 

'TPllK  case  of  Geraldine 
-*-  Proctor  was  rcalh"  pa- 
thetic. Alost  of  the  girls  in 
lier  set  ^A'ere  married,  or 
about  to  be.  Yet  not  one  of 
iheni  possessed  more  grace  or 
charm  or  beauty  than  she. 

And  as  Miss  Proctor's 
birthdays  crept  gradually  to- 
ward that  tragic  thirty-mark, 
marriage  seemed  farther 
away  from  her  life  than  ever. 

She  was  often  a  bridesmaid 
but  neAer  a  bride. 
*  *  * 

\our  mirror  can't  tell  you 
when  your  breath  is  not  right. 
And  even  your  most  intimate 
friends  probably  won't. 

That'j  the  insidious  ihinsr  about 
halitosis  (the  medical  term  for  un- 
pleasant breath).  Halitosis  creeps 
upon  you  unawares.  You  may  even 
have  it  for  years  without  knowing  so 
\-ourself. 

That  of  course  is  when  halitosis  is 
.  a  symptom  of  some  deep-seated  or- 
ganic trouble  a  doctor  must  correct. 
Or  maybe  a  dentist. 

But  so  commonh'  halitosis  is 
rather  a  temporary  or  local  condition 
that  will  peld  to  more  simple  treat- 
ment. 

Listerine,  the  well-known  liquid 
antiseptic,  possesses  wonderful  prop- 
erties as  a  mouth  deodorant.  When 
regularly  used,  it  arrests  food  fer- 
mentation and  leaves  the  breath 
sweet,  fresh  and  clean. 

As  such  it  becomes  an  indispen- 
sable friend  to  people  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
their  breath  is  always  beyond  re- 
proach. 

Listerine  will  put  you  on  the  safe 
and  polite  side.  Provide  yourself 
with  a  bottle  today  and  use  it  rej;- 
ularly  as  a  gargle  and  mouth  wash. 

Your  druggist  has  handled  Lister- 
ine for  years,  and  regards  it  as  a  safe, 
effective  antiseptic  of  great  merit. 

Start  using  Listerine  todaj^  Don't 
be  in  doubt  another  day  about  your 
breath — Lambert  Pharmacal  Com- 
pany, Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


^or 

HALITOSIS 

use 

LISTERINE 


hut  it  is  not  a  complete  food.  It  appears 
to  ho  incapable  of  supplying  more  than 
about  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  required 
nitrogenous  matter. 

Some  effort  lias  been  directed  at  an  ex- 
planation as  to  wliy  gelatin  could  not  be 
substituted  comi)letely  for  other  tyi)es  of 
protein  in  animal  economy,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  tlie.se  studies  indicate  that  its 
failure  lies  in  the  absence  of  certain  spe- 
cific and  necessary  residues.  Thus  t\Tosin, 
cystien,  and  tryi)toplane  are  practically 
absent  in  gelatin.  KaufTman  reports  that 
gelatin  may  ])o  sul>stituted  for  protein  nor- 
mally to  the  ext(Mit  of  20  per  cent.  Avithout 
harm.  2\Iurlin  affirmed  that  the  sparing 
action  of  gelatin  is  duo  to  its  content  of 
r.itrogenous  residues.  In  every  case  the 
conclusions  ])oint  to  the  insuflficiency  of  gel- 
atin as  a  complete  protein  food.  But  many 
other  i)ure  proteins,  a.s  albumin,  librin,  etc., 
are  al.so  incomplete,  and  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  in  a  normal  diet  wliere  a  great 
vaiiety  of  ingredients  go  to  make  up  the 
dietary  the  need  for  a  complete  food  being 
embodied  in  any  one  material  is  quite  nega- 
tive  and  a  matter  of  indifference.  As  one 
of  a  variety,  however,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable objection  raised  to  the  inclusion 
of  a  pure  gelatin,  for  it  is  a  true  food,  a 
pre.serAer  of  nitrogen,  is  easily  digested, 
and  is  readily  burned  in  the  production  of 
energj'.  The  ad<litional  value  of  gelatin 
in  the  diet  as  a  protective  colloid  is  ])rob- 
ably,  however,  of  even  greater  importance. 

Some  colloids  are  not  only  practically 
uninfluenced  by  the  addition  of  electrolytes, 
but  possess  the  striking  and  important 
propertj-  of  being  able  to  stabilize  colloids 
that  are  normally  easily  precipitated. 
E.xceedingly  small  amounts  of  these  col- 
loids are  able  to  protect  very  large  volumes 
of  otherwise  unstable  material. 

Gelatin  is  capable  of  functioning  as  a 
protective  colloid,  in  conjunction  with 
lactalbumin,  in  preventing  coagulation  of 
milk  during  digestion.  Jacobi  advocated 
the  addition  of  gelatin  or  gum  arable  to 
cow's  milk  for  infant  feeding  as  early  as 
1889  and,  altho  the  e.xact  nature  of  the 
action  was  not  then  understood,  the  bene- 
ficial results  obtained  by  such  practise 
Avere  Avell  known.  It  is  very  probable  also 
that  gelatin  functions  in  keeping  the  fat  in 
a  finely  (U^ided  condition. 

Herter  finds  that  adcUtion  of  gelatin  to 
the  milk  in  cases  of  serious  malnutrition  to 
be  highly  beneficial,  and  to  result  in  a  much 
greater  absorption  of  the  milk  fed.  The 
milk  fat  tends,  in  stieh  cases  of  malnutri- 
tion, to  coalesce  into  relatively  large 
masses  which  are  quite  impossible  of  di- 
gestion in  the  infant  organism,  and  the 
amount  of  fat  fed  is  often  reduced  to  less 
than  tAvo  per  cent,  without  greatly  im- 
proAing  the  case,  while  any  successful  at- 
tempt at  preventing  the  coagulation  of  the 
casein  is  simultaneously  reflected  by  a 
perfect  chgestion  of  the  fat.  Even  in 
adults  the  ingestion  of  protecti^'e  colloids 
in  the  form  of  albtimins  and  gelatin  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  maintaining 
an  emulsion  of  the  fats  which  are  ingested, 
and  in  that  way  preventing  digestive  dis- 
orders. This  important  phase  of  dietetics 
has  not  been  adequately  investigated  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  light  of 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  that 
the  chemical  constitution  of  a  food  is  onlj'' 
one  of  a  number  of  the  factors  which  must 
l>roperly  be  considered  in  the  selection  of 
a   dietary. 


We  have  ob.served  that  a  certain  associa- 
tion of  foods  may  react  in  the  ])ody  quite 
differently  than  a  c(>rtain  other  as.sociation. 
And  in  this  field  lies  the  influence  of  the 
protective  colloid.  There  is  no  colloid 
tliat  exhibits  tliis  property  of  protection 
to  the  degree  shown  ])y  gelatin,  and  the 
value  of  tliis  substance  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  diet,  especially  to  those  who  suffer 
from  poor  digestion,  is  probably  far  more 
as  a  ])rotective  colloid  and  emulsifying 
agent  than  as  a  food,  but  it  functions  un- 
questionably as  bi^th. 


A  CITY  ALL  MAIN  STREET 

OEVEXTY-FIVE  miles  will  be  the  length 
^  of  Henry  Ford's  city  at  Muscle  Shoals 
if  ProAidenee  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  let  him  build  it.  Pre- 
sumably the  width  an-iU  not  be  gi-eat. 
This  one-dimensional  plan,  .says  a  contribu- 
tor to  J?«9t/teeri!7(ga/i</  Contracting  (Chicago), 
has  usually  been  stigmatized  as  "strag- 
gling," and  considered  an  example  of  "civic 
ugliness  and  inefficiency."  But,  he  goes 
on  to  i)oint  out,  the  advantages  are  not  aU 
on  the  side  of  the  more  compact  forms, 
and  where  new  projects  or  extensions  per- 
mit of  sufficient  control  and  guidance,  the 
elongated  plan  may  actuallj^  possess  the 
greater  sum-total  of  merits.     He  continues : 

Of  cour.se,  if  the  prime  object  is  to  have 
every  point  Avithiu  the  city  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  every  other  point,  the  circle  is  the 
correct  figure,  with  the  square  as  a  reason- 
ably clo.se  .second.  For  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, let  us  limit  our  references  to  the 
circle,  and  consider  that  all  of  its  relations  to 
which  Ave  may  refer  haAe  close  and  obA-ious 
counterparts  in  the  square. 

The  grouping  of  the  city's  dcA-elop- 
ments  Avithin  the  circle  Avill  be  essentially 
either  on  zones  like  the  rings  of  a  target 
or  on  sectors  or  on  fractional  combinations 
of  these.  In  general  the  center  Avill  be 
occupied  by  the  retail  store  and  office  busi- 
ness, A\"ith  A'arious  combinations  of  indus- 
trial, residential  and  mixed  occupancy 
grouped  about  it  in  imperfect  zones  and 
sectors. 

L'suaUy  the  Avorst  combination  of  dif- 
ferent uses  is  that  which  brings  a  residential 
area  into  direct  contact  Avdth  a  manufac- 
turing area,  railroad  yard  or  the  Uke,  but 
the  circular  form  of  itself  conduces  to  these 
A'erv'  contacts.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
A\ath  them  is  to  extend  narrow  parks  be- 
tAAeen  the  incompatible  areas  or  to  dcA'elop 
secondary  retail  streets  as  lines  of  separa- 
tion. Either  of  these  courses  A\-ill  be  un- 
satisfactory at  times,  or  perhaps  even  im- 
possible. 

The  city  which  is  dcA-eloped  in  more  or 
less  parallel  bands  instead  of  in  portions  of 
a  circle,  has  the  adA'antages  of  a  quite 
natural  separation  of  its  areas,  and  an 
aiTangement  permitting  of  growth  without 
the  deAelopment  of  objectionable  contacts. 
Altho  in  any  sizeable  community  there 
would  be  certain  A'ariations  and  many 
minor  subdiA-isions,  three  principal  zones 
or  bands  AA'ould  be  in  CA-idence  as  compris- 
ing the  residential,  business,  and  industrial 
districts.  The  business  district  would 
separate  the  other  tAVO,  and  each  of  the 
three  could  groA\-  at  both  its  ends  Avithout 
any  tendency  toAA'ard  conflict.  Admittedly 
it  is  not  a  compact  arrangement,  but  A\nth 
perhaps  a  fcAV  exceptions,  extreme  com- 
pactness is  no  longer  either  sought  or  de- 
sired for  a  city  as  a  whole.     Modern  trans- 
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These  little  Aitstrians  arc  beiii;^  brought 
back  to  health,  and  their  deformities 
resulting  from  mal -nutrition  relieved  as 
much  as  possible,  tinder  the  expert  treat 
mcnt  of  one  of  Vienna's  leading  physician 
surgeons.  The  little  girl  at  the  right  has 
been  operated  on,  and  her  legs  are  now 
regaining  their  strength  in  plaster  of 
Paris  casts. 
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400,000    Little    Sufferers 

Need  Your  Help 

NOW! 

400,000  Austrian  children  suffering  from  mal-nutrition  and  its  attendant  diseases, 
and  the  appalling  conditions  that  have  followed  the  World  War,  need  immediate 
help  if  they  are  to  live  through  the  coming  summer. 

No  European  nation  was  left  so  destitute  by  the  war  as  Austria.  With  her  finances 
demoralized  to  the  point  where  one  American  dollar  represents  8,000  Kronen, 
Austria  is  unable  to  purchase  enough  food  and  other  materials  to  keep  the  nation 
alive. 

America,  always  generous,  is  asked  to  help  Austria  in  this  life  and  death  crisis. 
We  appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  Literary  Digest  for  immediate  aid  for  400,000  Aus- 
trian children  like  those  shown  above,  as  well  as  thousands  of  adults  who  have  no 
means  of  support. 

Make  This  a  Special  Easter  Offering! 

While  America  is  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  life,  Austria  is  dying  of  hunger  and 
disease. 

Your  contribution  will  quickly  relieve  distress  and  bring  life  and  hope  to  a  people 
of  fine  culture  and  great  possibilities.  A  once  proud  and  powerful  nation,  mourning 
for  her  dead,  shorn  of  her  possessions,  humbled  by  defeat,  stands  asking  the 
victors  for  food,  clothing  and  the  chance  to  work.  Let  International  Good  Will 
and  Humanity  rule  the  mind  and  heart  of  America  and  lead  us  to  do  for  Austria 
what  we  can. 

Send  your  contribution  to  the  Relief  Committee  for  Sufferers  in  Austria,  which 
collects  money  for  food  and  clothing  which  is  distributed  to  the  most  needy  by  the 
Friends  (Quakers),  who  have  set  up  their  stations  of  mercy  and  hospitals  all  over 
Austria. 

Last  year  the  Friends  distributed  $1,858,000  worth  of  food,  clothing  and  hospital 
supplies.  Help  them  this  year  do  an  even  greater  good  work.  Give  as  much  as  you 
possibly  can.     Even  $10  will  keep  one  child  alive  until  the  next  harvest. 

All  contributions  will  be  acknowledged,   and  should  be  sent  to: 


EMIL  FISCHL,  Treasurer, 

American  Relief  Committee  for  Sufferers  in  Austria, 
19  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  find  enclosed  my  contribution  of  $  . 
for  the  work  of  your  Committee. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Name ... 

Street.. 


City 


.  State 
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The  Most  Interesting 
Development  in  Golf 

— since  the  rubber  core  ball 

Tlie  Bristol  Steel  Golf 
Shaft  is  the  successful  result 
of  years  of  experiment  in  the 
effort  to  produce  a  golf  shaft 
that  Avould  be  equal  to  the 
finest  liickory. 

Litihter  than  hickorj-,  the 
Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft  makes 
a  better  balanced  club  —  it 
puts  the  weight  Avhere  it  ought 
to  be.  When  >"ou  take  hold  of 
it,  it  feels  right — it  possesses 
the  same  "whip"  in  all 
weather,  will  not  corrode  and 
is  unaffected  by  climatic  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  handsomely 
finished  shaft. 

NOTICE:       Basic     and    Sup. 
pUmentary    Patents    ccver- 
ing    Steel    Golf   Shafts 
are     controlled     ex- 
clusively by  us.  # 


'10:     Oct.     3. 
'It:  May  12,' 14: 
May   2.    -16. 


Good    hickory    is    growing 

scarcer,  as  evervbodv  knows. 

The  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft 

is    the    equal    of    the    finest 

hickory   in   every   particular. 

Give  it  a  trial   and  convince 

yourself.      Ask    your    '"Pro." 

about  it.     Have   him   fit  the 

Bristol    Steel    Golf    Shaft   to 

one  of  your  old  clubs  or  buy 

a  new  club  equipped  with  it. 

Golf  Shops  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealer*:    A   great  deal 

of  interest  is  being  shown  by 
golfers  ever>-where  in  the  new 
Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate 
this     new    source    of    revenue. 

Golf  Clubs  fitted  with  Bris- 
tol Steel  Golf  Shafts  can 
now  be  supplied  by  The 
Crawford,  ^IcGregor  and 
Canby  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
The  Hillerich  &  Bradsby  Co., 
Louisville,    Ky. 

Write  lor  our  descriptive  cir- 
cular civing  us  the  name  of  your 
Kolf  club  and  professional. 


The  Horton  Mfg.  Co 


241    Horton  Street, 
Bristol,   Conn. 


If  You  Fish 

then  you  know  Bristol 
Steel  J'ishing  Rods — 
you  know  them  as  the 
standard ;  the  rods  de- 
manded and  used  by 
real  fishermen;  the 
rods  which  give  maxi- 
mum satisfaction  in 
all  kinds  of  game 
fishing.  Every  Bristol 
Steel  Fishing  Rod  is 
guaranteed  in  work- 
manship   and   material. 

No.  16.  Cork  Handle 
"Bristol"  Trout  Rod, 
9  feet  long,  can  be 
purchased  from  your 
dealer  for  $5.50,  or  it 
will  be  sent  to  you 
direct  by  us  for  the 
same   price  postpaid. 

Write  for  Bristol, 
Meek  and  Kingfisher 
Fishing  Catalogue  — 
mailed  free  on  request. 


/ 
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l>orfation  more  and  more  appears  as  a  iwo- 
lulioni/.t'r  of  our  euvironiuent  and  manner 
of  life. 

Lon<jitudinal  streets  of  special  width, 
prohahly  divided  for  the  aeeommodation 
of  differ«>nl  elasses  of  traffie  Avould  of  course 
be  nectssary  features  of  such  a  plan.  In 
1  he  ideal  city,  each  person  would  live  ap- 
l)rt).\iiiiately  opposite  his  place  of  business 
oi  work,  and  in  going  to  and  from  it,  Avould 
for  the  most  part  follow  a  lateral  street 
either  into  the  business  district  or  across 
it  to  tile  industrial  section. 

Of  coiH'se  no  one  e.xpects  a  city  to  be 
built  on  such  simple  lines.  Local  business 
centers  iu  the  residential  district  will  still 
l)e  necessary  in  some  casts,  prior  d»■^•elop- 
ments  and  established  lines  of  communica- 
tion will  be  of  great  effect:  and  other  in- 
fluences will  doubtless  complicate  the 
situation.-  It  is  by  the  consideration  of 
such  ideals  that  the  modern  science  of  city 
planning  is  developing.  The  WTiter  con- 
cludes : 

These  are  mere  suggestions  in  the 
search  for  an  ideal — a  sort  of  friendly  chat 
wherein  we  hope,  not  so  much  to  impart 
knowledge  as  to  stimulate  the  thoughts  of 
both  our  readers  and  oursehes.  The 
modern  science  of  city  i)lanning,  in  spite 
of  its  great  progress,  is  not  yet  complete; 
and  there  still  must  be  much  of  mulling 
o\'er  generalities,  of  choosing  and  discussing 
and  rejecting. 


HELIUM  AIRSHIPS  BETTER  SAILERS 
H.\T  a  helium-filled  dirigible,  in  ad- 
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diiicm  to  being  non-inflammable,  is 
easier  to  handle  in  the  air,  was  discovered 
in  the  recent  flights  over  Washington  of  the 
Xa"\w  du'igible  built  for  hydrogen  but  filled 
Avith  helium.  This  first  practical  test  of 
helium  as  a  balloon  gas  on  a  large  scale,  v.e 
are  told  in  Science  S.er\"ice's  Science  News 
Bulletin  (Washington),  also  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  the  United  States  in 
lighter-than-air  craft  resources.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  that  can  produce 
sufficient  amounts  of  helium  gas  to  take 
care  of  its  army  and  ua^y  needs  and  have  a 
considerable  amount  left  over  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  according  to  Dr.  R.  B. 
Moore,  chief  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of 
^Mines,  who  has  directed  the  work  of  de- 
veloping helium  gas  reco^'erA'  from  the 
natiural  gas  wells  of  the  country^.   We  read: 

Lt.  Commander  Wood,  who  piloted  the 
C-7,  declared  that  the  hehum-filled  ship  is 
steadier  and  moves  with  greater  momen- 
tum than  any  hydrogen-filled  airship  with 
which  he  has  had  experience.  Parado.xical 
the  it  may  seem,  the  helium  gas,  twice 
as  heavy  as  hydrogen  •with  ninety-two  per 
cent,  of  its  lifting  power,  acts,  in  an  airship, 
just  as  a  heaA y  automobile  on  a  road  at 
high  speed,  in  comparison  AWth  a  light  car. 
Wind  currents  do  not  deflect  it  easily  from 
its  path,  and  after  it  gets  under  way  it 
travels  more  smootlily. 

In  hydrogen-filled  ships  it  lias  been 
necessary,  in  descending,  to  let  part  of  the 
gas  escape  after  a  long  trip,  to  make  up  for 
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ihe  loss  in  weight  of  the  fuel  which  has 
escaped  after  being  burned  in  the  engine. 
With  the  helium  ship,  its  weight  is  sufficient 
so  that  by  nosing  the  ship  downward,  the 
j)ropelIer  v,i]l  pull  it  to  the  ground. 

Dirigibles  in  fljing  pick  up  static 
electricity  from  the  atmosphere.  With 
hydrogen  ships  there  was  always  danger  in 
landing,  since  when  the  ship  touched  the 
ground  an  electric  spark  of  considerable 
power  resulted.  If  this  spark  touched  the 
envelope,  fire  and  an  explosion  was  ex- 
tremely likely  to  result.  Helium,  being 
absolutely  non-inflammable,  does  awa^■ 
with  this  danger. 

While  it  is  not  known  how  many 
helium-bearing  natural  gas  deposits  there 
are  in  Mexico,  the  wells  developed  in  the 
United  States  give  off  sufficient  amounts  to 
take  care  of  all  miUtary  and  naval  needs, 
and  other  possibihties  of  a  considerable 
commercial  devtdopment.  Dr.  JNIoore  as- 
serts that  present  known  sources  are 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  United  States  for  twentj^-flve  years. 

"In  a  properly  designed  ship,"  he  said, 
"  the  loss  of  lieUum  is  one  per  cent,  per  flying 
day.  In  such  a  ship  the  vapors  from  the 
gasoline  Diesel  engines,  wliieh  will  be  used 
eventually,  will  be  condensed,  and  thus 
saved  for  ballast.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  .the  water  procured  by  condensation  is 
almost  as  heavj'  as  gasoline  before  it  is 
burned  in  the  engine." 

Dr.  Moore  said  that  the  helium  used  in 
the  C-7  was  shipped  from  Texas  plants  in 
nearly  1,000  cylinders,  each  containing  200 
cubic  feet  of  the  gas,  comprest. 

The  tremendous  value  of  helium  for  u.se 
in  dirigibles  was  made  ai)parent  during  the 
war.  British  scientists  made  ench'avors  to 
find  a  sufficient  supply  to  enable  tliem  to 
use  it  in  their  sliips.  The  sup])ly,  however, 
was  limited  to  very  small  amounts  obtained 
from  mineral  wells  which  give  off  gases 
containing  helium,  and  from  minerals. 
These  sources  were  wofully  insufficient. 

In  February,  1917,  Sir  William  Ramsay 
wrote  to  Dr.  Moore  concerning  work  done 
in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  the  War  and  Xa\'3'  Depart- 
ments made  funds  available  for  obtaining 
supplies  of  lielium  from  sources  in  tlie 
United  States.  Since  that  time  great 
progress  has  been  made. 

In  the  laboratories  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Building  practically  all  of 
the  research  work  has  been  done.  The 
Bureau  now  has  three  plants — two  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  one  at  Petrolia,  Texas. 
The  latter  is  the  most  ])roductive.  At  the 
time  the  iVrmistice  was  signed  147,000 
cubic  feet  of  helium  was  on  the  docks  ready 
for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Sir  William  Ranisaj'  is  acknowledged 
the  discoverer  of  helium  in  1S94.  His  dis- 
covery was  accidental,  and  was  based  upon 
findings  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Ilillebrand,  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  18SS,  connected 
with  a  study  of  gases  from  certain  minerals 
containing  uranium.  Its  presence  on  the 
sun  was  discovered  by  astronomers  more 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  less  than  100 
cubic  feet  of  the  gas  had  been  captured  and 
stored.  It  was  worth  $1,700  per  cubic  foot. 
At  the  plant  in  Petrolia,  Texas,  Dr.  Moore 
says  it  can  be  produced  for  about  seven 
cents  per  cubic  foot  at  present.  Eventually, 
he  says,  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  it 
at  about  two  or  three  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
The  capacity  of  the  Petrolia  plant  is  about 
40,000  cubic  feet  of  ninety-two  per  cent, 
pure  helium  per  day.  The  Government  has 
spent  about  $7,000,000  so  far  in  its  research 
work,  building  plants  and  producing 
lu'lium. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


For  tlie  cost  of  one  modorn  battlo-ship 
the  Go\'ornmont  could  build  si.x  holiuni  air- 
ships, each  as  large  as  the  ill-fated  Z  U-2, 
pay  for  the  work  that  lias  been  done,  and 
still  lune  sonic  nioney  left  o^■er,  Dr.  Moore 
says. 

The  amount  of  helium  obtained  from 
the  natural  gas  wells  at  Petrolia  is  .O."}  per 
cent,  of  the  raw  gas.  The  volume  of  raAv 
gas  from  these  wells  is  so  great,  however, 
that  it  was  wi.se  to  build  a  ])lant  there 
rather  than  at  a  smaller  well  Avliich  gaA'e  off 
a  higher  per  cent,  of  helium.  There  are  a 
few  wells  on  the  continent  that  give  off  as 
much  as  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  The 
process  consists  of  liquefying  all  the  gas 
present  except  the  helium.  The  i^rincipal 
work  of  perfecting  coiulensers  and  otlier 
machines  used  in  the  process  has  been  done 
in  the  crj'ogenic  laboratory,  located  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  building  here. 


LATEST  FIGURES  ON  THE  EARTH'S  AGE 

THIS  is  the  stock  scientific  prolilem  of 
the  epoch  since  the  introduction  of 
geology;  yet  it  is  not  by  geology  alone  that 
it  must  be  answered;  and  the  geologist, 
the  physicist  and  the  astronomer  haA'o 
been  at  odds  over  it  for  many  years.  It 
was  discust  recently  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, at  a  session  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the 
discussion,  we  learn  from  the  IManchester 
Gufirilinn,  attracted  the  largest  and  most 
representati\e  audience  seenat  the  meeting, 
hundreds  haA'ing  to  be  turned  away  through 
lack  of  room.  All  the  physicists,  mathe- 
maticians, geologists,  and  zoologists  were 
there,  besides  many  of  the  chemists  and 
stray  members  from  other  sections.  We 
read: 

Lord  Rayleigh  opened  by  stating  that 
he  had  definite  e\idence  to  bring  foi'wjird. 
He  would  not  say  that  his  answer  was 
right,  but  he  would  not  be  giving  it  if  lie 
did  not  tliink  it  was.  Thirty  years  ago  Lord 
Kelvin  said  the  earth  was  cooling  at  a  rate 
which  made  it  seem  certain,  "i)rovide<l  no 
new  sources  of  heat  were  discovered,"  that 
I  20,000,000  years  ago  it  was  unfit  for  the 
existence  of  hfe  The  same  reasoning, 
with  the  same  qualification,  showed  that 
in  another  20,000,000  years  the  sun  would 
no  longer  be  a  source  of  light  and  heat  for 
its  i^lanets.  The  geologists  and  zoologists 
objected  that  the  time  was  too  short,  but 
they  had  uo  very  definite  data  to  found  their 
case  on. 

"Within  recent  j-ears  the  discoAery  of 
the  release  of  intra-atomic  energy  by  radio- 
active substances  had  put  an  entirely  new 
aspect  on  the  question,  at  least  as  regards 
the  earth.  Uranium  was  changed  tlixougb 
radium  to  lead  by  a  long  series  of  trans- 
formations, in  which  "chips"  of  helium 
were  thrown  off  with  enormous  \-elocity, 
prodiicing  heat  as  one  of  their  results. 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  just  now  was  to  un- 
derstand why  the  earth  should  not  be 
getting  liotter  instead  of  cooler,  in  view  of 
the  quantity  of  uranium  present  in  the 
earth's  crust. 

How  could  the  transformation  of  ura- 
nium intolead  bemadeaclock  foi  measuring 
past  eras?  The  rate  of  the  transformation 
per  annum  was  accurately  known.     It  was 
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cccpssively  small,  only  1.22  ten-billioutlis 
of  a  given  quantity  per  annum.  If  thoy 
took  a  mineral  containing  lu-aniuni  lead 
and  estimated  the  relati\'e  amounts  of 
these  substances  present,  they  could  cal- 
culate the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
miiaeral  in  question.  The  result  showed 
that  the  oldest  or  archean  rocks  had  an 
antiquity  of  925,000,000  years. 

Similar  e\'idence  was  got  from  the 
amount  of  helium  present,  if  one  allowed 
for  its  tendency  to  evaporation  and  diffu- 
sion. If  the  same  methods  were  used  for 
rocks  of  more  recent  geological  formation, 
smaller  results  were  naturall.v  attaine<l. 
On  the  whole  physical  chemistr.v  confirmed 
geology  in  the  sequences  of  strata  it  had 
accepted.  For  example,  iron  ore  from  a 
certain  eocene  formation  was  found  to  be 
.30,000,000  years  old,  but  the  eaiih's 
crust  in  some  form  or  other  was  older  than 
the  oldest  rocks,  and  from  an  estimation 
of  the  total  quantities  of  uranium  and 
lead  present  an  antiquity-  of  something  like 
O.OOO  million  years  Avas  probable. 

Professor  SoUas,  the  geologist,  who 
followed,  said  that,  like  a  "bloated  capital- 
ist" of  time,  Lord  liayleigh  had  given  tlif 
geologists  more  millions  of  years  than  lhe.\- 
knew  what  to  do  with;  but  Professor  Greg- 
ory, also  a  geologist,  warmly  denied  tliis, 
and  would  apparently  be  content  to  have 
still  more. 


L 


EVOLUTION  UP  TO  DATE 

NOT  Darwan,  but  Waagen,  an  obscure 
German  paleontologist,  discovered 
the  origin  of  s])ecies,  as  we  understand  it 
to-day.  At  least,  so-  says  Prof.  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  an  eminent  autliority, 
lately  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  "\'ork,  writing  in  Science 
(New  York).  Air.  William  .Jennings 
BjTan,  and  others  who  execrate  the  name  of 
Darwin,  \\\\\  therefore  please  stop  it,  beg 
his  pardon,  and  begin  at  once  to  execrate 
the  name  of  Waagen,  which,  as  he  was  a 
German,  ought  to  be  considerably  easier. 
W^hat  has  brought  this  slumbering  question 
to  the  fore  just  at  iiresent,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell;  but  probably  Mr.  lir.van  must  take 
a  large  share  of  the  responsibility,  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky  probably  ranking  next. 
Professor  Osborn's  letter  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  comprehensive  review  of  recent  dis- 
coveries regarding  the  antiquit.v  and  de- 
scent of  the  human  race.    He  says: 

The  mode  of  origin  of  s])ecies  was  prac- 
tically discovered  bv  a  little-knoMii  Ger- 
man paleontologist  by  the  name  of  ^\'aag(>n 
in  1S()9,  but,  like  the  great  disco ver^-  of 
Mendel  in  heredity,  this  truth  has  been 
long  in  making  its  way,  even  among  biolo- 
gists. Waagen's  observations  that  sjx'cies 
do  not  originate  by  chance  or  by  accident, 
as  Danvin  at  one  time  supposed,  but 
thi-ough  a  continuous  and  well-ordered 
I)rocess,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  an 
overwhelming  volume  of  testimony,  so  that 
we  are  now  able  to  assemble  and  plact^  iu 
order  line  after  line  of  aninuxls  in  their  true 
evolutionarj'  succession,  extending,  in  the 
case  of  what  I  have  called  the  edition  do 
luxe  of  the  horses,  over  milhons  of  years. 
These  facts  are  so  well  known  and  make  up 
such  an  army  of  evidence,  t  hat  1  hey  form  t  he 
chief  foundation  of  the  statement  that  evolu- 
tion has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  domain 
of  hy  jjothesis  and  t  lieory,  to  which  Air.  Br\au 
refers,  into  the  domain  of  natural  law. 

Evolution  takes  its  place  Avith  the  gra\'i- 


Playing  Against  Odds 

AlarniinS  as  the  figures  are,  statistics  show  that  four  out 
of  ei'ery  five  Persons  who  reach  the  age  of  forty  are  af- 
flicted with  Pyorrhea.  C  ■nlessyou  take  proper  care  of  your 
teeth  the  odds  are  four  to  one  against  you. 

Are  you  willing  to  gamble  with  the  health  of  your  teeth? 

Pyorrhea  is  prc\eniable.  Your  first  duty  to  yourself  is  to  gn  regularly 
to  your  dentist  tor  teeth  and  gum  inspection. 

Then  buy  Forhan's  For  the  Gums  and  use  it  every  mornintj  and  night. 
The  results  will  repay  you  greatly. 

Pyorrhea  begins  its  evil  work  by  attacking  the  gums.  If  they  are 
tender,  if  they  bleed  easily  when  brushed,  take  care!  Those  are 
Pyorrhea's  symptoms. 

If  you  neglect  such  warnings,  you  may  pay  with  your  health  and  with 
your  teeth.  For  Pyorrhea's  work  is  thorough.  It  loosens  the  teeth 
until  they  drop  out  or  must  be  pulled. 

If  you  are  wise  you  will  not  gamble.  Stop  at  your  druggist's  and  get 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums  today.  Use  it  just  as  you  would  use  any  other 
dentifrice.    It  keeps  the  teeth  clean  and  white  and  the  gums  healthy. 

Brush  Your  Teeth  With  Forhan's— How  to  Use  It 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  'Wet  yovir  brLish 
in  cold  water,  place  a  halt-mch  ot  ihe  refreshing,  healing 
paste  on  it,  then  brush  your  teeth  up  and  doujn.  Use  a 
rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the  grinding 
and  back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massace  your  gums  with 
your  Forhan-coated  brush— gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according  to 
directions,  and  consult  a  dentist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35c  and  60c,  in  the  U.  S.  »nd  Canada.   At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
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SAVE 
Half 


Before  buying  any  typewriter — ^before 
renting — get  the  facts  regarding  the  ex- 
tremely liberal  offer  made  by  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company.    Mail  the  coupon. 


FREE 
TRIAL 


EASY 
TERMS 


NEW-Not 


THE  Oliver  is  no  longer  priced  at 
$100,  though  it  is  finer  than  ever. 
Due  to  revolutionary  economies  in  sell- 
ing methods,  the  Oliver  now  comes  di- 
rect from  the  factory  to  you  at  a  tre- 
mendous saving.  It  is  not  only  half  the 
price  of  new  typewriters,  but  it  is  even 
less  than  "r-ebuilts." 

You  get  this  brand  NEW,  latest  model, 
for  5  days'  free  trial  —  without  paying 
one  penn}'  in  advance.  Then  you  can  buy 
it  on  easy  terms,  or  return  it.  It  is  to- 
daj-'s  foremost  offer,  nothing  can  com- 
pare. Over  950,000  Olivers  have  been 
sold.  Our  price  and  plan  have  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  all  who  want  to  save. 

The  coupon  brings  the  Oliver  offer,  and  It 
will  surprise  you.  Such  a  saving  is  rare,  in- 
deed. Especially  when  you  obtain  such  a  fine 
typewriter,  with  a  25-year  reputation.  Mail 
the  coupon  direct  to  us — we  are  the  makers. 

THE  OLIVER  ^  _        1°?'*  0'',»«' 

TYPEWRITER  -^^^^     Typewriter  Bldg. 

COMPANY 


NOW 


Chicago,  III. 


^'      The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  '*■ 

1034  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  details  of  your  price  redaction  offer. 


Name. 


Street . 


City. 


State. 


MOORE'S  "fiT/  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  1 40  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping.  Illustrates  emd  describes 
40  different  forms  for  short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records 
of  all  kinds. 

Thic  Rftnk  FRFF  *^^"  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
I  Ilia  UUUn  I  IlLL  terhead.  W  rite  now  for  your  copy. 
John  C.  Moore  Corporation, 201 4  Stone  St.,  Roc  hester,N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Loose  Leaf  and  Bound 
Record  Keeping  Devices 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


talion  laAv  of  Xo\\'ton.  Il  should  ho  tauglit 
in  our  soliools  .siinjily  as  Xaluro  speaks  1o 
us  about  it,  and  onliroly  S('j)ava1t'd  from  tiie 
opinions,  iiiatorialistic  or  theistie,  which 
have  elus.iered  about  it. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  evo- 
lution of  mail  rests  ui)on  evidence  as  com- 
l)lete  a.s  that  of  the  horse,  for  example,  be- 
craise  wo  have  only  traced  man's  ancestors 
back  for  a  jioriod  of  4()0,()0()  years,  as 
gfoologic  time  was  conservatively  estimated 
in  1SJ)3  by  Secretarj'  Walcott  of  tlie  Smiih- 
sonian  Institution,  Wasliington;  whereas, 
we  liaAc  traced  the  horse  back  for  a  ])eriod 
of  ;;},0()0,(K)()  j-ears,  according  to  similar 
estimates  of  geologic  time. 

The  very  recent  discoverj^  of  Tertiary- 
man,  li\ing  long  before  the  Ico  Age,  cer- 
tainly capable  of  walking  in  an  erect  posi- 
tiiin,  having  a  hand  and  a  foot  fashioned 
Vkr  our  oMTi,  also  a  brain  of  sufificient  intel- 
ligence to  fashion  many  different  kinds  of 
implements,  to  make  a  fire,  to  make  flint 
tools  which  ma3'  ha^e  been  used  for  the 
dressing  of  hides  as  clothing,  constitutes  the 
most  con\"iueing  answer  to  INIr.  Bryan's 
call  for  more  evidence.  Tliis  Foxhall  man, 
found  near  TiisMich,  England,  tends  to  re- 
mote man  still  further  fi-om  the  great  lines 
which  led  to  the  man  ajies,  the  chimpanzee, 
the  orang,  the  gorilla  and  the  gibbon.  This 
is  not  guess-work,  this  is  fact.  In  tliis  in- 
stance again  (rutli  is  stranger  than  hypo- 
thesis or  speculation 

Nearer  to  us  is  the  Piltdown  man,  found 
not  far  from  7.j  niiles  to  the  southwest  of 
IpsA\-ich,  England;  still  nearer  in  geologic 
time  is  the  Heidelberg  man,  found  on  the 
Xeckar  River;  still  nearer  is  the  Xeander- 
thal  man,  whom  Ave  now  know  all  about 
— his  frame,  his  head  form,  his  indus- 
tries, his  ceremonial  burial  of  the  dead, 
also  evidence  of  his  belief  in  a  future 
existence;  nearer  still  is  the  Cro-Magnon 
man,  who  lived  about  30,000  years  ago,  our 
iqual  if  not  our  superior  in  intelligence. 
This  chain  of  human  ancestors  was  totally 
unknown  to  Darwin.  lie  could  not  have 
exen  di-eamed  of  such  a  flood  of  proof  and 
truth.  It  is  a  dramatic  circumstance  that 
Darwin  had  within  his  reach  the  head  of  the 
X'eanderthal  man  without  reahzing  that  it 
constituted  the  "missing  link"  between 
man  and  the  lower  order  of  creation.  All 
this  evideuQe  is  to-day  within  roach  of 
e^erj-  schoolboy.  It  is  at  the  sen-ice  of  IMr. 
Br\an.  It  will,  we  are  conA-ineed,  satisfac- 
torily answer  in  the  negative  his  question. 
■"Is  it  not  more  rational  to  believe  in  the 
creation  of  man  by  separate  act  of  God  than 
to  beheve  in  evolution  without  a  particle 
of  evidence?" 

I 

In  the  same  issue,  Pi-of.  Edwin  Grant 
Conklin  has  something  to  say  on  the  theo- 
logical issue  raised  by  ]Mr.  Brj-an.  Is  it  anj' 
more  degrading,  he  a.sks,  to  hold  that  man 
was  made  through  a  long  line  of  animal 
ancestry  than  to  believe  that  he  was  made 
directly  from  the  dust?  As  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  once  said,  it  is  mud  or  monke}'.  But 
this  lowly  origin  does  not  destroy  the  dig- 
nity of  man;  his  real  dignitj'  consists  not 
in  his  origin  but  in  what  he  is  and  in 
what  he  may  become.  Professor  Conklin 
goes  on: 

If  only  the  theological  opponents  of  evo- 
!  lution  could  learn  anj-thing  from  past  at- 
I  tempts   to  confute  science  by  the  Bible, 
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The  perfect 

metal  building 

Erected  m  a  few  hours.  Adapt- 
able    to     hundreds     of    uses 

AN  entirely  new  idea  in  metal 
building  construction — the 
interlocking  joint  which  eliminates 
every  objectionable  feature  of  old- 
type  metal  buildings. 

This  joint  insures  a  building  strong,  rigid 
and  durable,  simple  and  light  in  construc- 
tion, quickly  erected  or  taken  down,  and 
weather-proof.  Swartwout  Metal  Build- 
ings are  also  fireproof,  rust-resisting  and 
ine.vpensive. 

The  patented  joint  locks  itself  together, 
forming  ils  own  frame.  It  requires  no  fas- 
tenings. One  man  and  a  helper  can  easily 
erect  a  Swartwout  in  one  day.  It  makes 
the  ideal  building  for  garages,  tool  houses, 
bunk  houses,  storage  houses,  offices  and 
for  hundreds  of  purposes  on  farms  and 
industrial  plants. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices 
IF  you  need  a  small  building  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  before  you  buy  or  build  by 
old-fashioned  methods  send  for  the  Swart- 
wout Book  of  Metal  Buildings.  If  there  is 
no  dealer  in  your  town,  we  will  ship  direct 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  order.  The 
Ohio  Body  &  Blower  Co.,  9211  Detroit 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Swartwout 

Metal  Buildings 

With  the  interlocking  joints 
Why  Good  Dancers  Are  Popular 

Everjone  admires  and  wants  to  dance 
with  the  person  who  knows  the  latest 
steps.  There  is  no  need  of  beini;  a  wall- 
llower!  By  my  remarkat  le  new  easy, 
method,  anyone  can  learn  the  newest 
dances  at  home  in  a  few  liours.  Much 
less  expensive  than  from  a  personal 
teacher.  Xo  music  or  partner  needed. 
So  simple  even  a  child  can  learn  quick- 
ly. 60,000  hare  learned  dancing  by  mail. 
Your  own  success  is  guaranteed. 

To  prove  I  can  quickly  and  easily  ' 
make  you  an  accomplished  dancer,  I 
will  send  you  FfTEE,  in  plain  cover,  a  les- 
son in  Fox  Trot,  Secret  of  Leadin?  and 
How  to  Gain  Confidence.    For  maiUng  ot 

free  le^^sons.  send  10c.    he&ra  In  private — surprise 
your  friends.    Act  now  and  be  a  good  dancer  »o<,«/ 

ARTHUR  MURRAY,  Studio  225, 100  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Makes  Flowers  Grow 

With  it  roses^  ferns,  flowers  and  plants 
grow  and  thrive.  Restores  any  plant  not 
actually  dead.  Postpaid  in  2  lb.  easy-pour- 
ing- packag-e  for  $1.00  money-order  or 
check.     Special  terms  to  dealers. 

The  Flowerfood  Co^ 

Dept.  L      Box  969      New  Orleans.  La. 


Skin  Troubles 


Soothed 


With  Cuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum.  2oc.  everywhere.      Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  /,  Maiden,  M&ai. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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[hey  would  be  more  cautious.  It  was  once 
belieA'ed  universally  that  the  earth  was  flat 
and  that  it  was  roofed  over  by  a  solid 
"firmament,"  and  when  scientific  e\idence 
was  adduced  to  show  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere  and  that  the  "firmament"  was  not 
a  soUd  roof,  it  was  denounced  as  opposed 
to  the  Scriptures. 

The  central  position  of  the  earth  in  the 
uni\'erse  with  all  heavenly  bodies  revolving 
around  it  was  held  to  be  as  certain  as  holy 
^vl■it.  The  Copernican  theory  was  opposed 
not  only  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  also  by  the  lead(>rs  of  the  Reformation. 
Martin  Luther  denounced  it  as  "the  work 
of  a  fool."  Melanchthon  declared  that  it 
was  neither  honest  nor  decent  to  teach  this 
pernicious  doctrine,  and  John  Wesley  de- 
clared that  it  "tended  toward  infidelity." 
Even  as  late  as  1724  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  graxTty  was  assailed  by  eminent  authori- 
ties as  "atheistic,"  since  "it  drove  God  out 
of  His  universe  and  put  a  law  in  His 
place." 

The  conflict  between  geology  and  Genesis 
as  to  the  days  of  creation  and  tlie  age  of  the 
earth  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  students  of  Dana's  geologj' 
will  recall  the  reconciliation  between  the 
two  which  that  great  man  devoutly  under- 
took. But,  by  the  ultra-ortliodox,  he  and 
other  Christian  geologists  were  denounced 
as  infidels  and  as  impugners  of  the  sacred 
record.  It  took  tliree  Imndred  years  to  eiul 
this  conflict,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
ended  now,  but  certainh*  no  intelligent  per- 
son now  believes  that  the  eartli  was  made 
just  ."),24()  years  ago  and  in  six  literal 
days. 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Bryan  in  this  tAven- 
tieth  century  of  enlightenment  preaching 
a  new  auto  de  fe,  attempting  to  establisli 
an  iaquisition  for  the  trial  of  science  at  the 
bar  of  theology! 

Scientific  investigators  and  produeti%(' 
scholars  in  almost  every  field  haxe  long 
since  accepted  evolution  in  the  broadest 
8ense  as  an  established  fact.  Science  now 
deals  with  the  evolution  of  tlie  elements, 
of  tlio  stars  and  solar  system,  of  tlie  earth, 
of  life  upon  the  earth,  of  various  types  and 
.species  of  plants  and  animals,  of  tlie  body, 
mind  and  society  of  man,  of  science,  art, 
go\ernment,  education  and  religion.  1  n  the 
light  of  this  great  generalization  all  sciences, 
and  especially  those  which  ha\('  to  do  A\ith 
li\ing  things,  have  made  more  i)rogress  in 
the  last  half  century  than  in  all  the  pre- 
vious centuries  of  human  history.  E\en 
])rogressive  theolog>^  has  come  to  regard 
evolution  as  an  ally  rather  than  as  an 
enemy. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  Mr.  Brj'an 
and  his  kind  hurl  their  medieval  th(>ology. 
It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
pathetic  and  disheartening  to  see  these 
modern  defenders  of  the  faith  l)eating  their 
gongs  and  firing  their  giant  crackers  against 
the  ramparts  of  science. 


"She  Look  Good."— "  The  following 
letter  from  an  incipient  distiller  to  a  com- 
pany offering  electric  washing  machines  for 
sale  might  be  taken  to  indicate  tliat  vendors 
of  washing  macliines  are  overloolcing  a  fer- 
tile field,"  reports  tlie  Hoi'^dl  County 
(lazette. 

"  The  letter  says:  '  Puritan,  Mo.  Dear 
Sir:  your  macheen  she  look  good  to  me. 
How  many  galons  will  she  hold  and  how 
iiuich  money  will  it  cost  to  put  pipe  for 
cooling.  Does  siie  work  on  wheat  or  barley 
or  corn.  You  work  great  bluff  on  wash 
macheen.  I  laf.  You  let  me  know  Avhat 
it  take  to  fix  me  up.'  " — Misnouri  Xotes, 
Kiuisots  City  Times. 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W.L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIREa  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


STAMPING  THE  RETAIL  PRICE 
AT  THE  FACTORY 


THE  S1A\;?Z0  PRICE 
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ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  AV.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

CONSIDER  THE  EXTRA  QUALITY 
YOU  RECEIVE  FOR  THE  PRICE  PAID 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  selected  leathers  the 
market  affords.  We  employ  the  high- 
est paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  all  work- 
ing  with  an  honest  determination  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

When  you  need  shoes  look  for  a  W.L. 
Douglas  store.  We  own  108  stores  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities.  You  will 
find  in  our  stores  many  kindsand  styles 
of  high-class,  fine  shoes  that  we  believe 
are  better  shoe  values  for  the  money 
than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 

Our  $7.(J0  and  $8.00  shoes  are  excep- 
tionally good  values.  There  is  one  point 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all 
of  our  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do  not 
make  one  cent  of  profit  until  the  shoes 
are  sold  to  you.  When  you  buy  shoes 
at  any  one  of  our  stores  you  pay  only 
one  small  retail  profit. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
can  supply  you  withW.L.Douglas  shoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York.  Insist  upon 
having  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the 
name  and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
one  or  two  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money.       ;C7 


SHOES 

''M.OO&H50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  tbe 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
tbehighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  {giving  to  tbe  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  tbe  price 
paid  for  tbe  goods. 


<':itnIoK  Free. 

President        ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass, 


Attractive  and  Enduring  Homes 


THESE  attractive 
lioinos  in  the  beauti- 
ful Country  (lul)  Di>- 
trict  of  Kansas  City  are 
l)uilt  for  comfort,  Ijcauty 
and  endurance. 

Sidinfj,  sliinjiles,  porcli  work 
and  oilier  parts  exposed  to  .soil 
moisture  and  the  wc:itlier  are 
built  of  Redwood.  Every  fibre 
of  Redwood  is  iniprefjnated 
during  the  prowlh  of  the  tree 
with   a    iialural,   odorless    pre- 


servative, wliicli  i)rolefls  it 
cTgainst  all  forms  of  rot  and 
decay,  as  well  as  ajrainst  the 
elements  and  the  attacks  of 
boring  worms  and  insects. 

Redwood  is  not  expensive.  It 
pivos  jx-rmanent  beauty  to 
your  home  and  keej)*  down 
roi)air  expense. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build,  send 
for  "RcJwood  Homes"  booklet.  To 
architects,  engineers  and  industrial 
executives  we  will  gladly  Bend  our 
"Construction  Digest"  and  our 
"Engineering  Digest". 


THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 

2085  McCormick  BIdg.  820  No.  40  Rector  St.  BIdg. 

Chicago  New  York  City 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angelea 


^p  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 

"  The  Western  Wood  for  Eastern  Homes  " 


Redwood 
should  be 
specified  for 

Exterior 
Construction 

incluiiing  —  Colonial 
Biding,  clapboards, 
shinglesand  window 
frames  — cutters, 
eaves,  water  tables 
and  mudsills— porch 
rail,  balusters  and 
columns— mouldings 
and  lattice.  Pickets 
and  fencing— Perijo- 
lasand  Greenhouses. 

Interior  Finish 

Natural,  stained  or 

painted. 

Wood  block  floors. 

Farm  and 
Dairy  Uses 

Such  as— Silos,  tanks 
and  troughs  —  Hog 
feeders  and  imple- 
ment sheds  —  Wood 
block  floors,  etc. 
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"A  House 
Divided 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AS  PARTNERS  IN  IRISH  TRADE 


'  I  '*\V0  sisters  and  a  brother  had  been 
living  with  their  father  in  a  fine 
old  house  that  had  been    the    family 
home  for  generations. 

To  so  leave  matters  after  his  death 
that  the  family  estate  and  possessions 
should  be  preserved  for  his  children's 
and  their  children's  use,  was  the  object 
closest  to  the  aged  father's  heart. 

He  consulted  his  children  regarding 
the  making  of  his  will  and  was  per- 
suaded by  the  younger  daughter  to 
name  his  son  as  executor  and  trustee. 

Upon  the  father's  death,  the  estate 
came  into  the  son's  hands.  He  be- 
came interested  in  a  number  of  plans 
which  required  financing. 

The  older  sister,  becoming  anxious 
about  the  safety  of  the  estate,  finally 
brought  herself  to  demand  an  account- 
ing from  the  brother  by  court  order. 
Itwas  found  that  the  estate  was  almost 
hopelessly  involved.  All  that  was  finally 
left  was  the  old  home — and  there  was 
but  little  to  keep  it  going.  The  sisters 
still  live  in  the  same  house,  but  they 
are  strangers  to  each  other. 

J  Free  Book  About  Wills 

Leaving  monej'  and  prop- 
erty to  be  managed  by 
"someone  in  the  family,"  or 
"someone  we  know,"  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  dis- 
asters. A  safe,  sensible, 
modern  way  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  an  estate,  is 
i  u        to  name  a  trust  company  as 

I  U       your  executor  and  trustee. 

*  ■  ft       With    the    trust    company, 

the  administration  of  an  es- 
tate is   a   specialized    busi- 
ness.  The  trust  company  is 
expert   in    the    handling  of 
investments.    It  is  familiar   with  legal  require- 
ments.    It   has   ample    financial  resources.     It 
does  not  enter  into  family  disputes. 

Ask  a  trust  company,  or  write  to  the  address 
below,  for  "Safeguarding  Your  Family's  Future," 
an  interesting  booklet  on  wills  and  trusts. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN   BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
FIVE  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

«^  »  B  w  n  tt  r<  n  H  H  ^"  "I  "■"  "»  "  "  w'^  w  N  w  n  im  Lm  fi »  n  II  n  I'cgg 


T>  ACK  of  all  the  political  and  religious 
^-^  animosities  which  have  kept  Ulster 
and  the  South  of  Ireland  apart,  there  is 
a  great  commercial  bond  wliich  business 
wTiters  here  feel  must  event  uallj'  exert 
a  tremendous  pressure  toward  unity.  Ire- 
land's two  great  sources  of  revenue  are 
the  animal  industrj^  of  the  agi-icultural 
South  and  the  textile  industry-  of  the  North. 
A  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  notes  that  the  animal  industry 
adds  a  "larger  proportion  of  value  to  the 
!  credit  side  of  Ireland's  foreign  trade  ledger 
than  does  the  textile  industrj'."  On  the 
other  hand,  textiles  may  be  more  important 
because  all  sorts  of  textiles  are  both  im- 
ported and  exported.  In  other  words, 
"textiles  create  business  to  be  done  within 
Ireland  for  itself  and  outside  Ireland  for 
her  foreign  trade.  Hence  the  denser  and 
more  industrial  population  which  the  Bel- 
fast area  is  able  to  support."  The  list  of 
articles  that  agricultural  Ireland  exports 
without  any  corresponding  imports  is  an 
amazing  revelation  of  Ireland's  natural 
Avealth: 

Aerated  and  inineraJ  waters .£206,397 

Fat  cattle 20,628,822 

.>^tore  cattle 5..361,.347 

Milch  cows . .'.  .  .  1.033.780 

Calves 117,194 

Sheep  and  lambs 2,120,905 

Swine 2.434,104 

Eggs 15,479,581 

Feathei-s    .    .                     83,389 

Potatoes .  .    2,259,533 

Hay  and  straw 388,940 

Pork 264,346 

Poultry  .  ; 2,756,825 

Game _.  .  .  90, 872 

Pro\-isions  and  groceries 233,857 

Steamships 10,600,000 

Marble,  granite,  limestone.  44,872 

Tar.  pitch,  creosote .  110.247 

Jute,  yarn 51.348 

Rope,  cordage,  twine 1.171,169 

Bags  and  bagging 292,386 

Canvas 556,844 

Roofing  felt 283,887 

Woolen  goods 2.272,399 

Yeast 868,002 


Total . 


£69,711,046 


Taking  the  animal  industry  of  Ireland  as 
a  whole,  there  is  said  to  be  a  "favorable" 
balance  of  exports  over  imports  amounting 
to  £.51.913,912.  The  export  and  import 
figures  are  given  by  The  Herald's  corre- 
spondent as  follows: 

Commodity                           Export  Import 

Butter £4,901,613  £67,127 

All  cattle,   sheep,   hogs  as 

above 31.696,132 

Eggs 15.479,581 

Feathers,    poultry,    game..    2.931,086 

Horses 1.399.080  405.160 

Fats,  lard,  tallow 736,709  1,. 538.683 

Hides,  skins,  leather 1,580,990  1.444.740 

Bacon 4.546,334  3,252.247 

Fattening  feeds 4,649,656 


Totals £63,271,525  £11,357,613 

For   the   textile  industry-   the  favorable 
balance  is  only  £18,704,423,  the  complete 


figures  being  set  down  in   The  Herald  as 
follows: 


Commodity 

Wool  yarn 

Raw  cotton 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  goods 

Flax 

Linen  yarn .  .  . . : 

Linen  goods 

Wool 

Carpets,     thread,     hosiery 

and  dry  goods 

Jute   yarn,    rope,    cordage, 

bagging,   canvas,    etc. . . 

Roofing  felt 

AVoolen  goods 


Export 


£102,939 

134,199 

11,093,405 

511,850 

3,151,868 

31.808,586 

1,370,963 


Import 

£924.945 

345,072 

3,266,060 

18,587,916 

3,798,432 

513,777 

2,542,304 

380,585 


2,618,256     6.356.585 


2,071,747 

283.887 

2,272,399 


Totals £55.420,099  £36,715,676 

losing  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  writer 
in  The  Herald  proceeds  to  show  whj'  the 
North  and  the  South  need  each  other  com- 
mercially : 

Belfast  takes  its  flax  and  gets  everything 
out  of  it  it  possibl.v  can  before  the  bulk  of  it 
is  put  on  shipboard.  Furthermore,  it 
imports  more  flax,  more  hnen  yarn,  more 
Hnen  good.s  to  manufacture  in  its  own  fac- 
tories and  mills  and  turn  a  penny  on  it, 
with  Irish  capital  and  Irish  labor  benefiting. 
Then  it  turns  its  textile  mind  to  other 
fabrics  and  imports  and  manufactures  and 
sells  huge  quantities  of  cotton  and  jute 
and  hemp  and  their  products.  Its  great 
shipbuilding  industry  is  built  sheer  and 
alone  on  organizing,  working  and  mer- 
chandising ability,  for  it  possesses  not  a 
single  natural  advantage,  except  a  deep 
Avater  bay  not  possest  by  scores  of  other 
ports  in  Ireland. 

Take  the  meat  industrj',  on  the  other 
hand,  and  it  is  found  that  the  vastlj''  larger 
part  of  its  product  goes  out  distinctly  in 
the  raw.  Instead  of  getting  out  of  its  cattle 
and  pigs  and  sheep  every  tiling  but  the 
squeal  it  exports  them  almost  as  nature 
made  them  and  pajs  British  and  Scottish 
workmen  to  fatten  and  kiU  and  dress  them, 
to  tan  their  hides,  prepare  their  wool  and 
manufacture  their  bristles. 

Ireland  imports  twice  as  much  fats,  lard 
and  tallow  as  she  exports.  She  imports 
just  as  much  hides,  skins  and  leather  as  she 
exports,  about  a  miUion  and  a  half  pounds' 
worth.  And  to  this  is  to  be  added  £.5,380,- 
000  boots  and  shoes  imported,  as  against  a 
mere  £150,000  exported.  There  is  no  way  of 
telling  how  much  of  this  material  went  out 
of  Ireland  on  the  hoof  to  be  turned  o^er  to 
the  profit  of  the  British  manufacturer, 
workman,  wholesaler  and  their  distributors 
in  Ireland.  Ireland  imports  almost  two- 
thirds  as  much  bacon  as  she  sells,  despite  the 
fact  that  Irish  bacon  might  be  thought  to  be 
a  product  unapproachable  by  any  imported 
kind.  That  is  true  in  quality,  but  not  in 
price. 

So  it  is  that  the  south  of  Ireland  needs 
just  the  sort  of  organizing  and  selling  abili- 
ties that  have  made  the  North  great  if  she 
is  to  go  on  with  her  dream  of  developing  to 
support  her  normal  increase  in  population. 
It  is  calculated  that  Ireland  can  hold  from 
sixteen  to  tn^enty  milUon  souls  before  her 
agriculture  becomes  subject  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  But  to  do  that  she 
will  have  to  be  organized  nationally,  and 
organized  from  Cape  Clear  to  Malin  Head, 
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king  <jngain 


It  seems  to  me  we  only  had  it  put 
up  last  year  ....  This  time  we^U 
use  Copper.  It\t  cheaper  after  all/' 

Copper  is  certain.  (Copper  does  mean 
faithful,  expense-proof  service.  Cop- 
per's durability   has    l)een    proved    in 


Copper  resists  corrosion  as  no  other 
metal  does.  Copper  will  last  as  long 
as  the  house  stands. 


No  paint,  no  repairs,  no  renewals, 
when  you  ii»e  Copper. 

A  little  money  spent  on  Copper  now 
saves  you  a  great  deal  of  money — and 
trouble — later. 


customers   are   demanding   more 


Sheet    metal   <'ontract<)rs  will   t<'ll   vou 

their 

Copper  than  ever  before 

Use  Copper  this  time  on  your  house 
— and  be  forever  rid  of  tlie  ])erpetual 
nuisance  and  expense  of  leakv  leaders 
and  gutters. 

COPPER  AND  BRASS 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

25  Broadway,  NeM'  York 
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Ordinary  lea 
after  ^fo  ur  years 
use 


Copper  leader   after 
75  years'  use  —  Perfect 


Chopper    IS    cheaper   hecause 
you  pay  for  it  only  OJS[C^ 


L. 
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For  Home  Builders— FREE 

ICOPPER  AND  BRASS  RESEARCH  ASSN.  | 

IBiiilc)in<!  Service  Dept., 
25  Broadway,  N.  Y.  | 

'        Please  send  me  without  charjic   my   copy  of  your  I 
I  book,  "How  to  Build  a  Better  Home."  i 

I   Name l 

I       Address i 

.  ..^.:.j>A;t^-tA>.i^ii.tXU.iLillliiltT<ii     "     lili 
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A  turn  of  the  hand 
msuiesyora-package 

No  waste  of  time.  Just  tear 
off  the  North  America  Par 
eel  Post  Coupon  and  place 
it  inside  the  package.  The 
entry  on  the  stub  in  the 
Coupon  Book  is  also  your 
shipping  record. 

Claims  are  paid  promptly. 

Write  us  for  details,  enclos- 
ing the  attached  memor- 
andum. 

Any  insurance  agent  or  broker 
can  get  you  a  North  America  Policy 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

'JheMlesl  AmencanHre  and  Marine fnsumncpCompany 
Capital  $5,000,000    Founded  1?'?2      ^ 


MtAlORANDL'M    {}-\:.A  ex  crxcif 
l7«SU1tANCe  COMPANY  ^t  NORTH  AMERICA     Deot     L48 
Send  infonnadon  resArdins  Parcel  Post  Insurance 
To , 


KIcrihcn  -Uo  u>  o(K<r  lotm  ol  uuuruu  <rK«pt  l<(«)  m  vKkK  r 


THE  BACHE  REVIEW 

Clear,  condensed  information  weekly,  on  situ- 
ation in  business  and  financial  world.  Valuable 
to  investors  and  business  men. 

Free  on  Application 

J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO. 

Membrrs  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

42  Broadway,  New  York 


Are  You  Building 
for  "Sixty"? 

WHILE  working  and  earning  for  today,  every 
indix-idual  should  also  see  to  it  that  there  is 
a  surplus  building  up  for  the  years  of  declining 
earning  power  which  are  sure  to  come. 

The  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  Investment  Plan  fits 
perfectly  into  such  a  scheme.  J  t  establishes  a  means 
of  obliging  the ln\estor  to  save  and  invest  regu- 
larly a  determined  part  of  his  income  in  safe  bonds 
— then  makes  his  saNingsgrow  remarkably  through 
the  process  of  compound  interest. 

An  Accumulation  of  ^50,000 
in  Safe  Bonds 

at  age  60  or  before  is  within  the  reach  ol  men  of 
even  moderate  income.  Business  men,  professional 
men  and  high-salaried  executives  can  set  a  much 
higher  mark  and  build  toward  it  ■»  ith  assurance. 
Our  booklet,"A  Sure  Road  to  Financial  Inde- 
pendence," tells  how  the  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co. 
Investment  Plan  fits  all  ranges  of  incomes — how  to 
apply  it  on  incomes  from  $2500  to  $50,000  a  year. 
Lot  us  send  you  a  copy,  without  obligation. 

Write  for  booklet  LD-4 


HALSEY,  STUART  &,  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


209  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

Chicago    New  York     Philadelphia     Boston 
Detroit      Milwaukee    Minneapolis     St.  Louis 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


COMPARISON    OF   FRENCH    AND 
GERMAN  FINANCIAL  BURDENS 

"IXT'HEN  we  talk  about  Allied  debts  and 
'  '  Oernian  reparations,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  realize  exactly  where  France  and 
Germany  stand  financially.  Official  figures 
from  the  French  JSIinistry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
lia\e  been  put  together  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  on  a  dollar  basis  and  at  the 
rates  of  exchange  pi-evailing  last  September. 
Here  are  the  figures,  not  including  Ger- 
many's debt  to  the  Allies: 


Foreign  debt.  ... 
Internal  debt: 

Consolidated  . . 

Floating 

Taxes  per  head  .  . . 


Germany  France 

S787,250,000  ^6,8.56,000,000 

S.50. 250.000  10,171,000,000 

2,111.110,000  7,499,000,000 

.?1.'}.88  $45.62 


The  folloAving  cost-of-living  figures  ha^■c 
been  prepared  by  the  same  authorities: 


Germany 

Bread  (per  kilogram) S0.35 

Coal  (per  ton) 2.50 

Transportation  (1  ton  at  1,000 

kilometers) 6.00 


Franco 

.W.82 

9.56 

17.85 


1922  AS  A  YEAR  OF  INIERGERS 
/^NE  of  the  evidences  of  coming 
^^  business  prosperity,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Joiinud,  is 
the  tendency  to^\'ard  large  mergers  of 
hitherto  independent  corporations.  He 
says : 

It  is  not  permitted  to  report  in  detail 
preparations  wliieh  are  now  under  way  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  one  of  the  larger 
railroad  companies  of  the  United  States  to 
purchase,  through  control  of  stock,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  railroad  pro}}- 
erties.  Announcement  of  this  may  be 
made  before  the  spring  ends. 

A  step  of  tills  kind  is  sure  to  be  imitated, 
so  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  may 
be  that  many  of  the  weaker  railroads  will 
have  passed  into  the  ownership  of  some  of 
our  larger  railroad  corporations,  thereby 
insuring  restoration  of  health. 

"Within  a  few  days,  one  of  the  larger 
national  banks  of  Xew  York  City,  the 
eighth  in  point  of  resources,  has  taken 
over  a  trust  institution,  and  in  this  manner 
secured  a  branch  which  makes  the  ninth 
controlled  by  this  national  bank.  Rumors 
are  persistent  that  other  transactions  of 
this  kind  will  be  consummated  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  because  the  tendencj'  is 
stronglj^  toward  the  bringing  into  the 
family  of  large  banks  the  smaller  banks  of 
Xew  York  City. 

Chicago  has  already  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Xew  York.  The  Continental  & 
Commercial  bank  has  acquired  the  Fort 
Dearborn  banks.  Interests  associated 
with  one  of  the  largest  packing-houses 
haAB  taken  over  two  Chicago  banldng 
institutions. 

Pi-esumablj^  four  or  five  of  the  copper 
corporations  wUl  have  been  merged  into  a 
single  unit  before  midsummer,  and  the 
evidence  is  plentiful  that  some  of  the  cor- 
porations in  the  steel  industry  will  be 
merged  into  a  single  family.  Facts  like 
these  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
confidence  which  American  business  and 
banking  life  has  in  the  return  of  prosperity. 


,   Irtterest 
andPrincipal 
(Juarartteed  by 

SURETY     • 

,  BOND 


Sui*e1:y^ 

BONDED 

f  IRST  MORTGAGES 

Tiie  last  word  in  investments  from  the  standpoint  ol  secur- 
ity and  v'eld.  These  First  Mortea^e  Bonds  are  offered  in 
denominaliuns  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  Secured  by  highly 
improved  farm  or  city  real  estate.  1  ull  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  appropriately  guaranteed  by 

THE  fIDEllTY  &  DEPOSIT  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD- 

v>\\\\  net  resources  over  $5,000,000.  Just  the  securi'y  for  those 
1  joking  for  a  non-flui:tuating.  dependable  income.  Our 
bnnds  yield  the  highest  interest  con  istent  with  absolute 
safely.      Investigate-      Free  foider  an  i  booklet  on  reque.vt. 

LEONARD  &  BRANIFF,  Bond  Department  M-7, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.      .      50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


SPARE-TIME  WORK  BRINGS 
SUBSTANTIAL  MONEY  RETURN 

To  teachers  and  other  professional  men  anH  women,  we  offer 
unlimited  ooportunitj'  for  makine_  money  through  the  sale  of 
our  V. omen's  policies  ■which  provide  an  income  while  unable 
to  work  as  the  result  of  sickness  or  accident.  No  experience 
necessarv. 

Liberal  offer  for  full  or  part  time  services.  Positions  filled 
in  order  applications  are  received  with  preference  given 
those  of  highest  qualifications.     Write 

Elizabeth  Lindstrom.  Mer..  Women'c  D'^r*". 

NORTH    AMERICAN    ACCIDENT    INSURANCE    CO. 

Box  D.  209  South  La  Salle  St.  Chicago.  III. 


-FLORIDA- 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florirla's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who, 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graplis  and  learn  how  you  can  o^vn  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BO.AJJD  OF  TR.\DE, 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  P.^TENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depi.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Colson  Wheel  Chairs 

Cripples'  Tricycles 

Models  for  All  Needs 

The  COLSON  Co 

5408  Cedar  St.,  Eljria,  0. 


Catalog  Free 
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MR.  SCHIFF  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  TO 
INVESTORS 

THE  inventorj'-  of  the  estate  of  a  ricli 
man  always  interests  investors.  Par- 
ticularly, observes  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
when  the  wealthy  man  in  question  happens 
to  be  a  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  invest- 
ment banking  houses  in  the  United  States, 
as  was  the  late  Jacob  H.  Schiff  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  Mr.  Sehifif  died  toward 
the  end  of  1920,  tho  his  estate  has  only 
recently  been  inventoried,  and  the  Boston 
editor  thinks  that  if  he  had  lived  another 
j^ear  he  might  have  changed  his  holdings 
somewhat  to  meet  new  conditions.  The 
News  Bureau  goes  on  to  tell  briefly  where 
the  eminent  Wall  Street  banker  thought 
it  wisest  to  put  his  own  personal  fortune: 

Of  the  $25,633,574  stocks  and  bonds  in 
the  Schiff  estate  the  largest  single  holding 
was  bonds  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the 
value  of  $9,164,952,  and  the  next  largest 
$6,650,000  United  States  SJiVv  Victory 
notes.  Other  tax-exempt  bonds  and  notes 
to  the  value  of  $1,327,764  were  included  in 
the  inventory.  These  included  obliga- 
tions of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
city  of  Rochester  and  Federal  Farm  Loan 
bonds. 

Thus  over  two-thirds  of  Mr.  Scliiff's 
holdings  were  in  tax-exempt  securities. 
Assuming  an  average  rate  of  return  of  but 
4%  on  his  holdings  and  none  from  his  inter- 
est in  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  his  income  for 
1920  would  have  been  $1,025,320.  If  sucli 
an  income  we-re full\'  taxable,  he  would  haAe 
paid  $681,833  to  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  investment  in  tax-exemi)t  securities 
reduced  tlie  tax  bill  to  $156,3(J0.  In  the 
light  of  such  figures  the  insistence  of  Secre- 
taiy  Mellon  upon  the  advisability  of  a 
comparatively  low  maximum  surtax  rate 
may  be  more  easily  appreciated. 

The  other  bond  holdings  in  the  estate 
were  e.xclusiAely  railroad  bonds  to  a  total 
value  of  $2,662,000,  none  of  them  of  the 
highest  grade.  The  absence  of  public 
utility  and  industrial  bonds  is  noteworthy. 
Evidently  tKe  transportation  industry 
retained  in  full  measure  the  confidence  of 
one  of  America's  leading  bankers. 

Only  13%  of  the  estate  consisted  of 
stocks,  and  the  bulk  of  these  were  bank, 
insuriince  and  trust  company  stocks.  The 
balance  consisted  of  miscellaneous  indus- 
trial, mining  and  railroad  stocks,  all  but 
one  item  consisting  of  common  stocks. 

Se^'eral  features  of  tlie  list  of  holdings 
are  rather  striking.  I'irst  is  tho  almost 
entire  absence  of  speculative  securities. 
I  The  list  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
bonds  and  stocks  of  preeminently  invest- 
ment character.  Surely  if  any  one  has 
access  to  "inside"  information,  Mr.  Schiff 
might  have  been  included.  Yet  he  ap- 
parently felt  that  more  money  was  to  be 
made  in  his  own  business  and  purchased 
securities  only  for  their  permanent  value. 
Investors  will  also  note  the  concentration 
of  the  estate  into  a  relatively  few  items. 
Over  60%  of  the  estate  was  invested  in  two 
securities  and  the  balance  was  spread  over 
a  comparatively  short  list.  Evidently 
Mr.  Schiff  preferred  a  few  prime  securities 
to  a  heterogeneous  list. 


Bracinii  Him  Up. — Mrs.  Peavish  says 
that  if  the  Bolsheviks  have  got  the  nerve 
to  ask  for  a  loan  of  $500,000,000  it  does 
look  like  Mr.  Peavish  could  get  up  courage 
to  talk  back  to  the  grocer. — Dallas  N'ews. 


They  Fight  Film 

They  who  have  pretty  teeth 


Note  how  many  pretty  teeth  are  seen 
everywhere  today.  Millions  are  using 
a  new  method  of  teeth  cleaning.  They 
remove  the  dingy  film.  The  same  re- 
sults will  come  to  you  if  you  make  this 
ten-day  test. 

Why  teeth  are  cloudy 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  viscous 
film.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between 
the  teeth  and  stays.  Film  absorbs 
stains,  then  it  often  forms  the  basis  of 
thin,  dingy  coats.  Tartar  is  based  on 
film. 

Old  brushing  methods  do  not  effec- 
tively combat  it.  So  most  teeth  are 
discolored  more  or  less. 

Thus  film  destroys  tooth  beauty.  It 
also  causes  most  tooth  troubles.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with   the   teeth   to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea,    now    so    alarmingly    common. 

Now  a  daily  remover 

Dental  science,  after  long  research, 
has  found  two  ways  to  combat  film. 
Authorities  have  proved  their  effi- 
ciency.    Now     leading     dentists,     nearly 


all  the  world  over,  are  urging  their  daily 
use.  ' 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been 
created  to  comply  with  modern  re- 
quirements. These  two  film  combat- 
ants are  embodied  in  it.  The  name  of 
that  tooth  paste  is  Pepsodent. 

Its  unique  effects 

Pepsodent,  with  every  use,  attacks 
the  film  on  teeth. 

It  also  multiplies  the  starch  diges- 
tant  in  the  saliva.  That  to  digest  the 
starch  deposits  which  may  cling  to 
teeth  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  for 
the  acids  which  cause  decay. 

In  these  three  ways  it  fights  the  ene- 
mies of  teeth  as  nothing  else  has  done. 

One  week  will  show 

Watch  these  effects  for  a  few  days. 
Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear.  Enjoy  the  refreshing 
after-effects. 

Do  this  to  learn  what  millions  know 
— the  way  to  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


PAT  OFF. 


REG  us 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modern  authorities 
and  now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
almost  the  world  over.  Used  by 
careful  people  of  some  forty  races. 
All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


854 


THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  908,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail    10-Day   Tube   of  Pepsodent   to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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Brand-New  TYPEWRITER! 

Puts  It  At  Your 
Finger-tips 


Factory  Price  ] 
Big  Saving 
To  You 


This  beautiful 
machine,  the 
wonder  type- 
writer, is  a  sell- 
ing sensation 
because  it  is  the 
only  brand-new, 
standard,  full-size  machine  with  a  4-row,  42- 
key,  84-characler  keyboard  that  you  can  buy 
for  less  than  $  1 00.  1 1  comes  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you  at  a  big  saving. 

Tried  and  Tested 
Designed  by  men  who  have  studied  tyfsewriter 
constrLxtionfor  years,  built  by  men  whose  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  typ>ewriter  engineering, 
tried  by  every  known  test,  measured  by  only 
the  highest  standards,  the  Annell'  comes  to 
you  as  a  revelation  in  typewriter  perfection. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Strength  and  simplicity  are  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  this  machine.  Here  is  a  modern 
typewriter  with  every  essential  late-style 
feature  and  operating  convenience.  A  won- 
derfully smooth  touch  and  easy  action.  Will 
last  a  business  lifetime. 

Absolutely  Free  Trial 

We  have  seen  the  Annell'  convince  the  most 
exjjerienced  typists  and  are  convinced  that 
it  will  convince  you.  For  this  reason  we 
want  you  to  give  it  a  thorough  tiialand 
'  satisfy  yourself  in  every  resjaect  that  it  is  the 
machine  for  >-our  use.  So  we  gice  you  ten  days 
to  try  it  out  without  cost  to  you. 

A  Year  to  Pay 

Then  if  you  like  the  machine  you  keep  it  and  pay  for 
it  by  easy  monthly  installments.  In  this  way  you  can 
own  the  best  and  pay  the  least.  Send  coupon  today 
and  get  complete  information.    It  will  pay  you. 

ANNELL^  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

61 1  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago 

Not  an  Order — Tear  Out  and  Mail 

yfl»S*^«:illBillBBlll|l|HffiiiQ!aaH«ES'«5?3aw 

I   ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO.  | 

I  611  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  | 

8  Send  me  complete  information  about  the  | 
B  Annell'  type\vTiter.  This  places  me  under  no  | 
■    obligation.  ■ 


iiKiaiiiaiiiiaiiRaiiiiiiiiii^^ 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

L  Kstablish  and  oper- 
ate a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  We  furnish  every- 
tiiingr.  Monev-makine  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Dr.n't  pot  it  off  I 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  33.     EAST  ORANGE.  N.J. 

1^1  Ve  I^rupUblClOn  We  need  afew  more  reli- 
able men  to  sell  our  advertising  thermometers.  Made  by 
largest  manufacturers  of  thermometers  in  the  world. 
Experience  unnecessary  but  desirable.  Liberal  com- 
missions.     Give  past  employment  and  references. 

T.  B.  Div.  laytor  Listrument  Companies  Rochester,  X.  V. 
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y^Aittemore's 
Shuclean 

Is  Superior  for 
White  Kid  and  BQckskin  Shoes 

Whittemore's  White   Heel    and 
^  Edge  Enamel  for  heelt  and  edges 

WHITTEMORE  BROS. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Makers  of 

Gilt  Edge  for  Ladies'  and^ 

Children's  Black 

Sfaoet 


FOREIGN 

March  22.— The  French,  British  and  Jlal- 
ian  Foreign  Ministers,  mooting:  in  Paris, 
request  the  Athens,  Constantinople  ancl 
Angora  governments  to  conclude  an 
immediate  armistice  in  the  Turko- 
Greek  war  for  three  months,  pending 
AUied  mediation  for  a  permanent 
peace. 

March  23.— The  British  subjnarine  n-J,2 
is  rammed  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean b.^-  the  British  destroyer  Versatile, 
and  the  crew  of  23  is  lost. 

Twenty  persons  have  been  killed  and  be- 
tween 40  and  GO  wounded  in  Southern 
Ireland  since  the  truce  Avent  into  effect. 
Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Irelantf,  informs  the  House  of 
Commons. 

ATarch  24. — The  British  GoA'ernment  for- 
mally in%-ites  Michael  Collins,  Chair- 
man of  the  Free  State  ProA-isional  Goa- 
ernment,  and  Sir  James  Craig,  Ulster 
Premier,  to  confer  in  London  on  means 
of  quieting  the  situation  in  Ireland. 

Five  are  slain  and  two  are  wounded  in  the 
sectarian  warfare  continuing  in  Belfast. 

March  2.3. — The  Irish  Provisional  CJovern- 
ment  accepts  the  British  GoA'ernment's 
iuA-itation  to  confer  AA-ith  Ulster  leaders 
in  London. 

The  German  cabinet  rejects  the  terms 
under  which  the  AUies  will  concede  a 
moratorium  on  the  reparations  pay- 
ments due  in  1922  under  the  Treatj-  of 
Versailles  and  the  London  ultimatum. 

jNIareh  26. — Constantinople  will  be  inter- 
nationalized and  Allied  troops  Avill 
OA'acuate  the  city  at  the  end  of  the 
Turko-Greek  war  in  Asia  Minor,  if  the 
Athens,  Constantinople  and  Angora 
goA-ernments  accept  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 

Insurgents  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
meet  secretly  in  Dublin  and  A'ote  to 
repudiate  the  goAerumont  of  the  Dail 
ELreann  and  to  maintain  a  separate 
RepubUcan  Army  to  defend  the  Repub- 
lican moAement  led  by  Eamon  de 
Valera. 

Forty-sbc  men  were  killed  and  109  Avound- 
ed  on  the  German  side  during  OAery 
hour  of  the  World  War,  according  to  an 
estimate  by  General  Von  Altrock.  Ger- 
mauA-'s  casualties  are  estimated  at 
1,808,548  dead  and  4,246,779  wounded 
out  of  a  total  of  13,000,000  under 
arms. 

The  total  number  killed  in  Belfast  from 
March  1  to  March  2S,  inclusiA^e,  is  56 — 50 
ciAilians,  three  regular  policemen,  two 
special  constables  and  a  militarA-  officer 
— according  to  a  dispatch  from  Belfast. 

March  27.^ — Piemier  Craig,  of  Ulster,  ac- 
cepts the  British  GoAernment's  inAita- 
tion  to  meet  the  Irish  Free  State  leaders 
in  London. 

The  Irish  Free  State  treaty  bill  passes  the 
third  and  final  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  AAdth  httle  opposition. 

March  28.— Chancellor  Wirth  tells  the 
Reichstag  that  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission's demands  are  nonsense  and 
asserts  that  Germany  must  haAO  a 
complete  moratorium  for  1922  and  a 
foreign  loan. 


In  an  attempt  to  assassinate  General 
GAA'iiehi  Tanaka,  former  Japanese  Min- 
ister of  War,  two  Koreans  kill  an  Ameri- 
can w^oman  in  Shanghai. 

DOMESTIC 

March  22.— In  identic  notes  to  Belgium, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan, 
the  United  States  Government  insists 
on  its  right  to  be  reimbiu-sed  for  the 
cost  of  the  American  Army  on  the 
Rhine  o\it  of  German  reparations 
paJ^nents. 

Earth  tremors  lasting  18  seconds  and  be- 
ginning at  8:22  p.m.  are  registered  by 
the  seismograph  at  St.  Louis  UniA^ersity, 
and  are  felt  in  Tennessee  and  Missouri. 

March  23. — The  House  of  RepresentatiAes 
passes  the  compromise  soldiers'  bonus 
bill  by  a  A^ote  of  333  to  70. 

The  United  States  Treasury  announces 
a  shortage  of  i200,000,000'in  estimated 
roA^enues  from  collection  of  income  and 
profit  taxes  of  the  March  15  instalment. 
The  original  estimate  of  revenue  from 
these  sources  was  $1,740,000,000. 

Six  persons  are  droA\-ned  AA'hen  the  flying- 
boat  Mias  Miami  falls  into  the  sea  on 
her  way  from  IMiami,  Florida,  to  Bimini. 

American  railroad  operations  last  year 
resulted  in  the  accidental  death  of 
5,587  people  and  the  injury  of  43,324, 
according  to  compilations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The 
totals  for  1920  were  6,495  persons 
accidentally  killed  and  63,786  injured. 

GoA'emor  Parker,  of  Louisiana,  issues  an 
appeal  to  laAV  officers  to  suppress  "Avilh 
an  iron  hand  the  oa  il  of  Klu-Kluxism 
AvhereA'er  it  raises  its  head." 

March  24. — The  policy  committee  of  the 
United  ^line  Workers  appeals  to  200,- 
000  non-union  men  to  join  the  coal 
miners'  strike  to  be  launched  on  April  1, 

By  a  Aote  of  67  to  27,  the  Senate  ratifies 
the  Four-Power  Treatj'  with  the  modi- 
fied Brandegee  reserA'ation  which  ex- 
cludes any  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  use  force  or  to  form  an  alliance. 

Eight  miners  are  killed  and  ten  are  missing 
as  the  result  of  an  explosion  in  a  mine 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, near  Trinidad,  Colorado. 

The  Senate  receiAes  the  soldiers'  bonus 
bill  from  the  House  and  sends  it  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  consideration. 

March  25. — Eight  members  of  a  Boy  Scout 
party  are  droAvned  in  Magician  Lake, 
near  Dowagiae,  Michigan. 

IMarch  27. — Joseph  P.  Ryan,  International 
Vice-President  of  the  Longshoremen's 
Union,  announces  that  the  union  will 
be  prepared  to  take  steps  to  preA'eut 
the  importation  of  British  coal  into  this 
counti'y  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
miners'  strike  set  for  April  1. 

William  Phillips,  of  ^Massachusetts,  pres- 
ent IMinister  to  the  Netherlands,  is 
nominated  by  President  Harding  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  succeeding 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Belgium. 

As  a  protest  against  wage  reduction  ap- 
proximating 20  per  cent.,  7,500  textile 
operatiA'es  in  soA^en  cotton-mills  in  LaAv- 
rence,  ISIassachusetts,  leave  their  work. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY    CHAIR 


lu  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  corjimunications. 


"C.  F.,"  Seattle,  Wash. — "Please  tell  me  if 
there  is  siich  a  word  as  practise,  and  if  so.  jtist  how 
it  differs  from  practice.'" 

The  distinction  son;etimes  made  in  the  spelling 
(if  the  word  practise  (practice)  when  used  as  a 
verb  and  as  a  noun  is  not  correct,  for  analogy 
requires  that  the  noim  and  verb,  which  are  pro- 
noimced  alike,  agree  in  spelling.  But  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  to  spell  this  word:  the  New 
Standard  Dictionary  prefers  the  "ise"  form  be- 
cause the  word  came  uito  the  English  language 
through  tlie  Old  French  practiser.  Some  authori- 
ties sanction  the  spelling  practice,  and  derive  the 
word  from  the  I.atin  practico. 

'C.  S,"  Milwaukee,  "Wis. — "Kindly  slate  what 
is  the  difference  between  jealousy  and  enty?" 

"One  is  encious  wiio  cherishes  selfish  ill-will 
toward  another  because  of  his  sui)enor  success, 
endowments,  po.ssessions.  or  the  like.  A  person  is 
encious  of  that  whic-h  is  another's  and  to  which  lu- 
himself  has  no  right  or  claim:  he  is  jealuns  of  intru- 
sion upon  that  which  is  his  own,  or  to  which  he 
maintains  a  right  or  claim.  An  envious  spirit  is 
always  bad;  a  jealous  spirit  may  be  good  or  bad, 
according  to  its  object  and  tendency.  A  free  peo- 
ple -nust  be  jealous  of  their  liberties  if  they  would 
retain  them.  One  is  suspicious  of  another  from 
unfavorable  indications  or  from  a  knowledge  of 
wrong  in  his  previous  conduct,  or  even  without 
reason." — Fernahl.  Enylish  Synoni/ns.  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions. 

"C.  S.,"  Battle  Creek.  .Mich.  — "What  is  the 
coiTect  pronimciation  of  the  term  Pythuyorcan?" 

The  term  Pythnyorean  is  preferably  pronounced 
pi-lhay"o-ri'an — /  as  in  habit,  th  as  in  thin,  first  u 
as  in  fat,  o  as  in  obey,  i  as  in  police,  second  a  as  in 
final. 

"R.  P.,"  New  York.  X.  Y. — "Can  you  give  me 
the  nicknames  of  the  difTcrent  States?" 

The  following  are  the  nicknames  of  the  diirereiil 
.States: — Alabama,  Cotton  State.  Lizard;  ArizDim. 
Sunset,  Apache;  Arkansas,  Bear  ."<tate,  Bowif: 
California,  Golden  State,  also  tirizzly  Bear  State. 
El  Dorado;  Colorado,  Centennial  State,  Silver; 
Connecticut,  Blue  Law  State,  Freestone  State.  Xui- 
meg  State;  Delaware,  Blue  Hen  State,  Diamond 
State;  Florida,  Gulf  State,  Peninsula  Stale.  Kver- 
glade;  Georgia,  Cracker  State,  Buzzard.  Em|)ire 
State  of  the  South;  Idaho,  Ciem  of  the  Mountains; 
Illinois,  Prairie  State,  Sucker  .'^tate;  Indiana, 
Hoosier  State;  loua,  Hawkeye  .State;  Kansas, 
Garden  State,  Squatter  State,  Central  State, 
Jayhawker  State,  Sunflower  State;  Kentucky. 
Corn-Cracker  State,  Bear  State,  Blue  Grass  State. 
Dark  and  Bloody  Ground;  Louisiana.  Pehcan 
.State,  Creole  .state;  Maine,  Pine  Tree  State,  I-iun- 
ber  State,  Old  Dirigo;  Maryland.  Old  Line  Slate. 
Cockade;  Massachusetts,  Bay  Stale,  Old  Colony; 
Michigan,  Wolverine  State,  Lake  .Slate,  Auto: 
Minnesota,  New  England  of  the  West,  Bread  and 
Butter  State,  Gopher  State,  North  Star;  Mis- 
sissippi, Mudcat  State,  Bayou  State,  Mag- 
nolia State;  Missouri,  Bullion  State,  Ozark  State, 
Iron  Moimtain;  Montana,  .Stub  Toe,  Bonanza; 
Nebraska,  Anteloi)e,  Blackwater  Stale,  Trwv 
planter  State;  Xerada,  Sage-Brush  .State,  Silver 
State;  A'ew  Hampshire,  Granite  State;  New  Jersey, 
Jersey  Blue,  Garden,  New  Spain;  New  Mexico, 
.Sunshine,  Spanish;  New  York,  Empire  State, 
Excelsior  State;  North  Carolina,  Turpentine  State, 
Old  North  State,  Tar  Heels;  North  Dakota,  Flicker- 
tail, Sioux;  Ohio.  Buckeye  .State;  Oklahoma, lioonwv; 
Oregon,  Beaver  State,  Web-Foot  .State;  Pennsyl- 
vania, Keystone  State,  Steel,  Coal;  Rhode  Island. 
Little  Rhody,  I'lantation;  .Sou//)  Carolina,  Pal- 
metto State;  South  Dakota,  Blizzard  State;  Ten- 
nessee, Big  Bend,  Hog-and-Hominy,  Volunteer 
State;  Texas,  Lone  Star  State,  Beef;  Utah,  Desert, 
Morm<m  State:  Vermont,  (ireen  Mountain  Slate; 
Virginia.  Old  Dominion,  Mother  of  IVesidents. 
Mother  of  Stat&s;  Washington,  Evergreen,  Chi- 
nook: West  Virginia,  Panhandle  Stale;  Wisconsin, 
Badger  State,  Copper;  Wyoming,  Equality  (Suf- 
frage Pioneer), 


My  Greatest  Summers 

all  9fere  spent  in  Southern  California^ 


THAT  may  seem  strange  to  you. 
I,  too,  once  thought— before  I 
spent  a  summer  there — that  Soutli- 
ern  California  ^s•as  a  place  to  go  in 
winter,   not  in  summer. 

And  yet  I  know  no  other  that 
offers  such  a  wealth  of  summer  fun, 
such  complete  recreation  because  of 
complete  change,  or — strange  as  you 
may  think  it — a  summer  climate  so 
attractive  in  all  ways! 

I  have  spent  summer  after  sum- 
mer there,  and  in  a  tliree  months' 
stay,  slept  under  blankets  ninety 
nights. 

Southern  California  is  America's 
ideal  summer  as  well  as  winter  re- 
sort. Average  mean  temperature: 
June,  66  degrees;  July.  70  degrees; 
August,  71  degrees;  September,  69 
degrees. — The  44-year  record  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

What  Do  You  Do? 

You  motor,  if  you  wi.^Ii,  for  4,000 
miles  on  paved  highways  as  smooth 
as  city  streets  through  a  country  un- 
like anything  you  have  ever  seen — 
unless  you've  been  there. 

You  play  golf  on  inspiring  courses, 
some  of  the  world's  best.  You  stay 
at  beautiful  seashores  at  the  foot  of 
mountain  ranges,  or  in  the  wilder- 
ness at  mountain  camps. 

You  view  a  great  desert,  like 
Sahara,  and  drive  back  to  one  of  the 
world's  largest  cities  for  your  dinner 
at  a  famous  restaurant  or  hotel. 

You  visit  great  National  Parks  and 
Forests — see  giant  trees,  stupendous 
panoramic  views.  Or  you  go  quietly 
and    fish    in    mountain    lakes    and 


streams    or    at    world-famous    ocean 
fishing  grounds. 

You  hike,  you  ride  horseback,  you 
breathe  deep  and  you  enjoy  a  sort  of 
youthfulness  that  you  haven't  felt, 
perhaps,  for  years. 

And  all  within  a  few  hours  of  a 
great  metropolitan  center! — an  east- 
erner who  doesn't  know  hardly  can 
conceive  of  this. 

Different  and  Enchanting 

The  enchanting  difference  is  what 
lures  me  and  the  other  thousands 
who  go  there  in  the  summer  from 
the  east. 

It's  that  difference  which  renews 
your  youth,  changing  your  viewpoint 
if  you're  "run  down."  You  become 
absorbed,  fascinated,  relaxed  to  per- 
fection. The  greatest  cure  for 
"nerves"  you've  ever  known. 

Summer?  An  amazing  summcrland — you'll 
never  spend  a  more  delightful,  restful,  inter- 
esting summer  anywhere. 

Ask  any  railroad  ticket  office  for  further 
information,  or  mail  coupon  helow. 

Special,  low-rate,  round  trip  fares  bc- 
{^inning  May    15lh^— Ao  more   War  Tax. 

Plan  now  for  this  summer.  Let  tile  family 
have  this  great    change  and   great   trip. 

All- Year  Club  of  Southern 
California 

Dcpt.  .M104,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


All-Year  Club  of  Southern  California. 

Dept.  .M'104,  (;hamijer  of  C^ommcrce  Bljg., 
Los  .-Vugek's,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  the 
summer  vacation  possibilities  in  Southern 
California. 


Name 

Address.. 
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I— BUY 


DIRECT- 


MDIAMONDS 

FROM    JASON    WEILER    &    SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading   diamond    importers 

For  oviT  46  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers — 
direct  to  you  by  mail — -which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or  pro- 
spective diamond  purchaser. 


%. 


ladies  While  Gold  &nr  aa 
Diamond  Ring.  ..^iD.UU 

Perfectly  cufblue  wlilte  tlia- 
mond  of  exceptional  bril- 
liancy with  lour  smaller  per- 
fectly cut,  blue  wliitc  cha- 
tnonds  on  the  sides.  The  ring; 
is  1 8K  soliil  w  hilc  (Told,  beau- 
tifully  piercfd  and  car\-ed. 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  o£ 
Bood  brilliancy.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style  14K  solid  gold 
setlinK^.  Order  this  diamond, 
lake  it  to  any  expert,  make 
any  comparisons  you  wish— 
if  you  are  no:  entirely  satis- 
fied your  money  will  be  re- 
lumed at  once  "iMiont  a 
quibble.  Our  price  C  1  ^C  AH 
(lirtct  to  you.  .  .  .   ■Pl'xJ.Uu 

-4  fe7c  7VfisJits  iitid  prices  of  olJur  diamond  rinss: 
M  carat,  $31.00  I     '  .  carat,  $  73.00  I  2  carats,  $290.00 
>^  5  carat,    50.00  |  \}  2  carats,  217.00  |  3  carats,    435.00 
Wf  refer  you  as  to  our  rcUahility  to  any  bank 
or  newspaper  in  Boston. 
If  dciiired.  rtn^swill  be  sent 
to  anv  bank  y^iu  may  name 
or  any    Txiiress    Co,   with 
privilege    oi    exaniination. 
Our  diainond  C"arantee  for 
full  value  for  all  lime  goes 
with  every  purclmse. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS^^- 
VALUABLE 
CATALOti 
FREE  ON 

"' HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS'' 

This  book  is  beautifiillv 
iihistraictl-  Tellshowto 
judt:e,  select  and  buy 
diamonds.  Tells  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
ket diamonds.  This 
book,  show  ing-  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Millitin  Dol- 
lars* wtTih  of  Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  authority. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377  Washington  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agenciesi  Amsterdam.  London  and  Paris 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

FREE  BROCHURE-D 

[Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


New  Shoes 
Old  Shoes 
Tight  Shoes 

all  feel  the  same 
fjfj  if  you  shake  into 
them  some 


ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 


So  Easy  lo  uso       The  Ant'iseptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  feet 

Takes  the  friction 
from  the  shoe,  fresh- 
ens the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.  At  night 
when  your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
from  walking  or  danc- 
ing, sprinkle  ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE  in  the 
foot-bath  and  enjoy 
the  bliss  of  feet 
without  an  ache. 
Over  1,500,000  poimds 
of  Powder  for  the  Feet 
were  used  by  our  Army 
and  Navy  during  the 
war. 
In  a  Pincb.  use  ALLEN'S  FOOTEASE 


Rests  the  Feet 


THE    ^    SPICE    ^     OF    T    LIFE 


Naturally. — Xo  "woman  is  so  angt-lic  a'^  (o 
l>roft'r  a  halo  to  a  hat. — London  Opinion. 


More  Needed. — Lots  of  peace  has  been 
ma  lo;  but  the  supph-  is  still  short. — Wilka<- 
Barrc  Times  Leader. 


More  Nalure-Faking. —  Xatiiro  can  not 
jump  from  winter  to  summer  without  a 
s))riiig,  or  from  summer  to  winter  Avithout 
a  fall. —  Tiger.        

New   Name  for   Old   Trouble. —Despite 

the  alleged  shortage  of  money,  there  is  no 
let-up  in  the  ))usiness  of  buying  and  selling 
gold  bricks. — Wichita  Eagle. 


One  Word  More. — 'llaAe  you  given 
Jack  his  final  answtT  yet".'" 

"Xot  vet — but  I've  given  him  niv  final 
•Xo.'  "— .Vfls.s.   Tech.   Voo  Doo. 


Bygones. — Bibbie  —  "How  did  ye  Jairt 
yer  liand?    Been  fightiu'?  " 

Eddik — "  Yep.  Those  were  awful  sharp 
teeth  Sammv  Jones  used  to  have." — Life. 


Logical. — To.MMY — '"Funny  how  a  fel- 
low would  start  a  superstition  that  Friday 
i.-  unlucky." 

Hot — "Yeah,  he  musla  been  a  fish." — 
The  Stanford  Chaparral. 


The  Only  Danger. — CrsroMrK  (with 
week's  beard) — "  Do  you  think  that  old 
ra/.(n-  will  do  it?  " 

Barber — "  It  will,  sir — if  tlx'  luuidie 
don't  break." — London   Ti'.-Bifs. 


Where  the  Hole  Thrives. —  Math.  Ix- 
sTRCCTOR — "  What  do  we  mean  when  we 
sav  the  whole  is  greater  than  anv  of  its 
parts?  " 

Stude — r"A  restaurant  douglinut."  — 
dargoyle.'  

The  Voice  of  Experience. — Conductor 
("new  to  the  job) — "  I'm  suie  the  old  boy 
there  lias  paid  his  fare  twice.  Think 
I  had  better  tell  him  about  it?  " 

JNIoTORMAx — "Xo-o!  Ask  him  for  it 
again." — Sydnoj  Bulletin. 


No  Brains 

The  shades  of  night  wei-e  falling  fast, 
The  fool  "  stepped  on  it  "  and  rushed  past. 
A  crash — he  died  without  a  sound: 
They  opened  up  his  head  and  found 
Excelsior! 

- — Boston   Transcript. 


Economical. — Johx" — "Just  burned  up  a 
SlOO  bill." 

Demijohx — "You  must  be  a  million- 
aire." 

JoHX" — "Well,  it's  easier  to  burn  them 
than  pay  them." — The  Stanford  Chaparral. 


Mistaken  Identity. — As  a  steamer  Avas 
lea^nng  the  harlior  of  Athens  a  well- 
drest  young  passenger  approached  the 
captain  and  pointing  to  the  distant  hills 
inquired: 

"  What  is  that  white  stuff  on  the  hills, 
captain?  " 

"  That  is  snow,  madam,"  replied  tlie 
captain. 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  lady,  "  I  thought 
so  m^'self,  but  a  gentleman  has  just  told  me 
it  was  Greece." — Kind  Words. 


How  Strange.  —  "HOMESKEKERS 
SEEKIXG  HOMES."— A^ew  York  Sun 
headline.  

Another  Point  Against  'Em. — Politicians 
kiu)w  the  roi^es — they  smoke  so  many  of 
them. —  W ilkcs-Barre  Times  Leader. 


Limited  Liability. — Si — "Be  those  there 
college  students,  ]Mirandy?" 

MiRANDY — "Well,  they  all  go  to  college, 
if  that's  what  you  mean." — Lemon  Punch. 


Razing  Religious  Standards. — Says  the 
Literary  Digest:  "  We  burned  .six  million 
dollars'  worth  of  churches  in  the  United 
States  in  the  two  years  1919  and  1920.' 
Holy  smoke! — Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
mere:'. 


Well-Named.  —  Co-ed — "  Why  didn't 
you  find  out  who  he  was  when  the  pro- 
fessor called  the  roll?  " 

Another  Co-ed — "  I  did  try  to,  but  lie 
answered  for  four  different  names." — 
Show?ne. 

Competition. — The  Germans  are  said  to 
be  exporting  to  this  country  toy  motor-cars 
made  from  waste  material,  such  as  old  oil- 
cans, at  .seven  marks  a  dozen.  J\Ir.  Ford 
is  reported  to  be  looking  thoughtful  but 
confident. — Punch  {London). 


Insuring  the  Cheers. — "Your  constitu- 
ents cheer  your  speeches  enthusiastically." 

"  Why  shouldn't  they?  "  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "  I  always  take  caie  to  avoid 
saying  anything  that  is  not  in  fine  v>Tth 
their  pres(>nt  sentiments." — Washington 
Star.  

Poor  Mary! — "  Mama,  Avhy  do  thej'  w^ax 
people?  " 

"  They  don't:  where  did  you  ever  get 
that  idea?  " 

"  I  heard  Uncle  tell  Papa  that  at  mid- 
m'ght  the  party  waxed  Marj\" — Virginia 
Reel.  

The  Buck  Passes  the  Buck. — An  Ameri- 
canization/ incident  of  the  West  is  related: 
A  Piute  /ndian  A^-ith  a  stick  and  white  paint 
raised  a  dollar  bill  and  passed  it  on  a 
Chinaman  who  paid  a  gambling  debt  to  an 
x\.mericau  \\'ith  it.  The  American  was 
arrested. —  N^eic    York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Safe  and  Sane. — The  head  of  one  of  the 
large  Ajneriean  railroad  companies  was 
making  inquiries  with  regard  to  acquiring 
a  small  branch  line  which  belonged  to  one 
old  man.  "  Xow,  as  to  the  state  of  your 
road,"  he  asked,  "  is  it  well  and  safely 
laid?  "  "Sir,"  replied  the  old  man  indig- 
nantly. "  ours  is  the  safest  line  in  the  coun- 
try. I  may  saj'  we  have  been  rumiing  for 
over  twent5'  years,  and  have  neA^er  had  a 
collision."  "  That's  good!  "  exclaimed  the 
big  man.  "  And  what's  more,  sir,"  went 
on  the  proprietor  of  the  little  line,  "  a  col- 
lision would  be  impossible."  "  How  do  you 
make  that  out?  "  queried  the  other  in  sur- 
prize. "  I  know  that  the  latest  automatic 
dcA-ices  are  excellent,  but  '  impossible  '  is  a 
big  word."  "  It  is  literally  true  with  us," 
was  the  proud  rejoinder.  "  In  what 
way?  "  "  Well,  sir,  we  have  onh^  one 
train." — The  Argonaut  {San  Francidco). 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  tin- 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anoni/mous  communications. 


"H.  H.  II.."'  Cincinnati,  (). — "Arc  both  spell- 
ings, kidnapper  and  kidnaper,  correct?" 

Yes;  the  dictionary,  however,  prefers  the  forin 
with  the  one  "p" — kidnaper,  as  the  main  stress  is 
on  the  first  .syllable. 

".S.  J.  H.."  Carmel,  N.  Y. — "Please  settle  the 
following:  Did  or  did  not  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  lead  the  assault  of  American  troops  up 
Sau  Juan  Hill  in  the  Spanish- American  "War?" 

The  New  International  Encyclopedia  under  the 
article  Theodore  Roosevelt  gives  the  following: 
•"This  regiment  [the  First  United  States  Volunteer 
Cavalry],  popularly  known  as  the  Rough  Riders. 
Roosevelt  (colonel  since  the  action  at  Las  Guasi- 
mas)  led  in  a  famous  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill, 
near  Santiago,  Cuba." 

"V.  L.  v.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Is  it  hicorrecl 
to  use  the  e.xpression  'Those  kind  of  books'?  If 
so,  why?" 

Since  kind  is  singular,  it  should  not  be  preceded 
by  the  plural  those.  .Say,  "This  kind"  wr  "that 
kind.  '  "  That  kind  of  apples  is  best,"  not  "  Those 
kind  of  apples  arc  best."  "That  kind  of  books" 
is  the  correct  form.  But  this  may  he  used  instead 
of  these  in  colleotivb  expressions,  such  as  "this 
ten  dollars."  Shakespeare,  however,  wrote,  "these 
kind  of  fools"  (Twelfth  Night,  act  i,  sc.  5). 
"(/icsp  kind  of  knaves  (Kiny  Lear,  act  ii,  sc.  2), 
and  "these  are  a  kind  of  men"  (Othello,  act  iii, 
sc.  3).  Profe.ssor  L.  C.  Carson  ("  Engli.sh  Com- 
position," p.  126)  rules  that  before  the  plural  of 
kind  the  plural  demonstrative  should  be  used;  as, 
these  kinds  of  apple.?. 

"C.  F.  K,  '  Berkeley.  Calif. —  'Is  it  not  incor- 
rect to  say  'each  and  every  one'  as  many  writers 
and  public  speakers  do?  Is  not  'each  oni;'  the 
same  as  'every  one.'  and  the  expression  'each  and 
every  one '  the  same  as  saying  '  each  and  each  one '? 
For  instance,  to  say  "  each  and  every  one  must  do 
his  duty'  would  be  a  stronger  sentence  if  said 
"every  one  must  do  his  duty,'  would  it  not,  or 
'each  one  must,  etc.'?  Plea.se  give  your  opinion 
of  this  ciuestion." 

.lohnson  in  his  "Alphabet  of  Rhetoric"  says — 
■'.  .  .  As  to  the  correctness  of  the  e.xprc.ssiim 
each  and  etery  (per  se),  stime  critics  hold  that  it 
never  should  bo  u.-ed.  Certainly  it  is  pletmastic 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  where  it  occurs; 
but  there  are  a  few  rare  cases  in  wliich  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  first  attributing  the  predicate 
distinctly  to  each  individual  and  then  to  all  col- 
lectively, but  using  I  eery  as  a  more  emi)hatic 
inclusive  than  all.  An  Ohio  judge  is  reported  as 
saying,  'The  evil  results  of  this  verdict  will  he  fell 
in  tliis  community  long  after  enry  one  of  these 
jurymen  are  in  their  grave.?.'  The  last  four  words 
should  be  is  in  his  gran  ." 


Safety  First. — "  Ifow  is  it  that  you  arc 
n<\er  affcftcd  tliis  -way,  Captain?  "  asked 
the  seasick  old  lady. 

"  Because  T  always  boll  <lo\\n  my  meals, 
iiiadaiii,"  replied  the  weary  captain,  ttirninfj 
OH  hi.s  heel. — Broirti  J ug. 


Our  Flexible  Language 

'I'his  freak  poem,  wo  are  infonned  by  the 
lady  who  sent  it  in,  was  a  favorite  with 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Frolicked  in  the  early  spring  a  miss, 
Fancy  free  with  not  a  Ihoiififlit  amiss; 
Later  in  the  sea.son  came  a  mister 
Hanging    round    the    maiden — then    they 

mi.ssed  her. 
Fall  in  love  perhaps  they  didn't  mean  1o. 
But  papa  objected  and  'twas  mean,  too; 
Swore  that  marry  he  woidd  ne\er  let  her 
So  she  disobeyed  him  to  the  letter, 
And  tlie  mister  and  the  merry  maiden 
Fled  and  found  a  justice  and  were  made  'iin. 
— Boston,   Transcript. 


BOY 


WE  want  you  to  own  a  pair  of  Winchester  skates. 
They  are  good  skates  designed  for  speed,  action 
and  hard  service. 

CThe  frame  is  supported  hy  a  hridge  girder  that 
strengthens  and  stiffens  the  whole  skate.  The  ball-bear- 
ing rolls  are  light-running  and  especially  hardened  to 
give  long  wear  on  asphalt  and  concrete.  We  have  had 
all  sorts  of  boys  skating  continuously  for  days  on 
these  skates  over  rough  pavements  to  test  them  out 
thoroughly  before  offering  them  to  you.  We  believe 
they  are  right,  and  want  you  to  own  a  pair. 
CThere  are  4000  stores  in  the  United  States  which  sell 
Winchester  Skates  and  othrr  new  products.  Look  for 
this  sign  on  the  window:  "The  Winchester  Store." 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS    CO. 
NEW    HAVEN,   CONN. 


TOOLS     '     POCKET     AND     KITCHEN      CUTLERY 

FLASHLIGHTS     f     GUNS     AND     AMMUNITION 

SKATES     y     FISHING     TACKLE 


>M^a* 
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FIRESTONE 
CORDS 

Firestone  Cord  valiici 
have  fiiirn  users  o  new  high 
standard  of  mileage  and 
service.  For  192.2  Firestone 
Cords  have  been  selected  by 
sixty-seven  of  the  foremost 
American  car  makers  as 
standard  equipment.  They 
lead  in  popularity  too 
among  taxicab  and  motor 
transport  companies  icho 
buy  on  the  strictest  mileage 
basis. 

30s3M>  $17.50 

32  X  4.       32.40 
3ix4'A,    42.85 

33  s  5,       52.15 


Maintaining  Mileage  Leadership 


THE  Firestone  organization, 
justly  proud  of  its  record  and 
Its  product,  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  human  factor  in 
tire'building. 

The  Firestone  worker  is  con' 
stantly  reminded  that  Most  Miles 
per  Dollar  is  the  Firestone  standard. 
As  he  enters  the  main  entrance  of 
the  factories  he  sees  this  message 
emblazoned  on  the  company's  bul' 
letin  board: 


"It  is  our  job  to  see  that  the  name 
Firestone  always  means  to  the  car 
ownerthe  most  miles  for  his  money." 

It  is  this  determination  to  give 
greatest  value  that  keeps  Firestone      ^ 
quality  improving  while  prices  are     m 
lowered.  ^ 

With  Firestone  mileage  greater     |^ 
than  ever  before,  Firestone  prices 
now  being  quoted  by  dealers  were 
never  more  favorable  to  the  car 


owner. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


$11.65 


30x3  ]-2  extra  size 
non-skid,  the  best 
known  tire  in  the  light 
car  class  .  Higher  in 
quality  than  ejer  and 
now  being  produced  on 
a  scale  that  permits  its 
being  sold  at  the  lowest 
price  on  record.  The 
same  unusual  value  in 
SOxS  size  at  $9.95. 


$9.99 


Old  field  ■  '9  9  9  •— 
Ruaianteed — a  full  size 
30x3 Vi  anti-skid  tire. 
Built  with  four-ply 
long  staple  fabric,  in 
30x3  size  at  $8.99. 
Prices  that  cannot  be 
equalled  for  a  repu- 
table, well-known  tire 
of  trustworthy  quality. 
Sold  by  Firestone 
dealers 
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TJramatizcd  Tads  out  of 
The  Hays  'Work 

No.  14 

All  of  the  incidents  depicted 
in  this  advertisement  are 
facts — facts  gleaned  from 
the  daily  work  of  Grinneli 
engineers,  salesmen  and  ar- 
tisans. If  you  are  Interested 
in  knowing  the  times,  places 
or  anything  more  concern- 
ing the  facts,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  your  request. 


"Say,"  yelled  the  Produc- 
tion Manager,  bursting  in, 
"the  big  valve  on  the  Bloom- 
ing Mill  line  has  cracked." 


PLANT  ENGINbF.R 


PRODUCTION    MANA(;l-K 


PHhSIUhN  r 


Father's  economy  lesson  explodes 

in  his  hand 


"That,  son,  is  the  kind  of  economy  that  keeps  this  steel  mill 
paying  dividends,"  said  the  father,  tapping  the  paper  before 
him.  "That  Bar  Mill  pipe  line  you  had  done,  under  con- 
tract cost  ^i,8oo  more  than  the  Blooming  Mill  line  Henry  put 
in  with  our  own  men.  And  besides  he  utilized  most  of  that  old 
material  you  wanted  to  junk." 

"It's  no  use.  Father,"  replied  the  young  man,  "we'll  never 
agree  on  it.  I'd  better  resign.  Any  consulting  engineer  will 
tell  you  the  only  way  to  figure  costs  on  a  line  like  that  is  on 
the  horsepower  delivered  over  a  period  of  years  and  not  on 
initial  expense." 

But  right  here  they  were  interrupted.  The  door  to  the  office 
slammed  open. 

"Say,"  yelled  the  Production  Manager,  bursting  in,  "the 
big  valve  on  the  Blooming  Mill  line  has  cracked.  It  won't 
last  the  day  out.  You'll  have  to  work  all  night  with  a  crew  to 
get  a  new  valve  hooked  up." 

"And  that's  the  old  valve  from  the  saturated  steam  line," 
gasped  the  engineer,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "We'll  have  to  comb 
the  country  to  find  a  special  dimension  valve  like  that  in  stock." 

"That  means  a  month's  shut-down,"  cried  the  President,  "and 
the  Blooming  Mill  can't  be  shut  down — it  can't!" 

"What's  it  worth,  Father,  to  have  the  mill  running  again  in 
24  hours?" 

"Worth?  It's  worth  l7,ooo — and  it's — it's  nothing  for  you 
to  mix  in  on." 

"Four  times  what  you  think  I  wasted  on  the  Bar  Mill  line, 
eh?"  smiled  the  son.  "Will  it  square  it  if  I  have  a  new  steel 
valve  on  that  line  by  7  o'clock  tomorrow  morning?" 

"He's  kidding,"  snapped  the  engineer. 


"Xo,  I'm  not  kidding.  I  requisitioned  a  real  valve  long  ago. 
The  people  who  installed  my  job  advised  it  when  they  saw 
Henry  putting  that  cast  iron  valve  from  the  old  saturated  steam 
line  into  the  new  'super-heated'  Blooming  Mill  line." 

"You  mean  the  Grinneli  Company  advised  it?"  asked  the 
President. 

"Yes,  and  more  than  that,  I  had  them  test  the  gaskets  you're 
using  in  the  iioo-foot  line.  Their  micro-photographs  show 
them  up— about  as  worthless  as  chewing  gum  in  those  joints. 
Take  their  word  for  it,  Dad,  and  save  another  1^7,000.  Pull  out 
every  gasket  on  that  line  and  use  the  kind  they  furnished  me  on 
the  Bar  Mill  line.  If  you  don't,  some  day  you'll  have  a  long 
shut-down  while  you  are  digging  up  a  trench,  stripping  off  steel 
lagging  and  insulation  to  get  at  a  bunch  of  leaky  joints." 

"Chewing  gum  gaskets  that  mighf  cost  me  l7,ooo!  I  thought 
gaskets  were  just  gaskets!" 

"You'd  know  the  difference  if  you  had  sat  through  just  one 
lecture  on  'Purchased  Material  as  a  Factor  in  Power  Piping.' 
Kverv  Senior  class  gets  it  in  the  course  on  engineering  economics. 
Old  Professor  Holborn  taught  us  that  we've  got  to  depend 
upon  a  concern  like  Grinneli  Company,  for  instance,  to  be  sure 
of  the  right  materials.  They  know  through  experience  in  hun- 
dreds of  power  piping  jobs  and  from  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations in  their  big  testing  laboratory.  They  buy  materials  on 
the  basis  of  fact,  not  on  the  basis  of  price!" 


Ask  to  have  the  Grinneli  Industrial  Piping  Bulletin  sent 
you  regularly.  Address  Grinneli  Company,  Inc.,  274  W. 
Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


IMNILL  CO 


Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems 


Steam  &  Hot  Water 
Heating   Equipment 


Humidifying  and 
Drying  Equipment 


Fittings,  Hangers 
and  Valves 


Pipe  Bending, 
Welding,  etc. 


Power    and 
Process  Piping 


If  a s  Industrial  Pipings  take  it  up  with  us 
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An  Architect,  A  Painter  and  A  Sculptress  Joined 
in  Designing  This  Exquisite  Lamp 


The   lines,  proportions  and   coloring  of   most  of  the 
lamps  you  see  in  these  days  of  commercialism  are  tlie 
work    of    designing    departments    of    large    factories. 
They  are  the   fruits  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  what 
makes  a  "popular  seller."     But  some  people,  the 
Decorative  Arts  League  committee  felt  sure,  would 
like  a  lamp  designed  purely  with  an  eye  to  good 
taste,  a  lamp  of  artistic  proportions  and  har- 
monious tones,  a  lamp  embodying  grace,  sym- 
metry  and    beauty    rather    than   the   long 
experience    of  the    '"salesman-designer"   of 
what    seems    most    in    demand    in    retail 
stores. 

Hence  this  exquisite  little  lamp  you 
see  pictured  "Aurora,"  as  it  has  been 
named  by  an  artist,  because  of  the 
purit}'  of  its  Greek  lines  and  tones. 

A  Labor  of  Love 

For  the  delicate  work  of  designing  a  lamp  that  should  be  a  real 
work  of  art  instead  of  a  mere  unit  in  a  factory's  production,  and 
yet  should  be  a  practical  and  useful  article  of  home-furnishing,  the 
League  enlisted  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  a  group  of  talented 
artists — one  a  famous  architect  skilled  in  the  practical  require- 
ments of  interior  decorating,  one  a  painter  and  genius  in  color- 
effects,  and  one  a  brilliant  sculptress,  a  student  of  the  great 
Rodin  in  Paris. 

They  caught  the  spirit  of  the  League's  idea  and  the  designing 

of  a  lamp  that  would  raise  the  artistic  standards  of  home-lighting 

became  to   them   a   true  labor   of   love.     Model  after  model 

\        was  made,  studied  and    abandoned,  until    at  last   a  design 

\        emerged  with  which  not  one  of  the  three   could 

\        fault. 

4^^     .k\        Every  Detail  Perfect 


S 


One  style  of  ornamentation  after 

another  was  tried  out,  only  to  yield 

in  the  end  to   the   perfect   sim- 

\        plicity    of    the   classic    Greek 

^,  ,-j,  „  t>  p.^-^    •«^\       lines.   Even  such  a  small  de- 

V'-c.^t'^p  -^.^W  Vy  \        tail   as   the   exact  contour 


c^V*'-'< 


'-^'-X'- 


<"4,'-*. 


% 


<> 


V        the  base  was  worked  over  and 

^  ^x        over   again  until  it  should  blend  in  one  continuous 

^    \         "stream"  with  the  lines  of  the  slender  shaft.     The 

<^.'pV'>o  O'""  %10p' <^    n         graceful  curves  of  the  shaft  itself,  simple  as  they 

'Vj*'^oI^°'%''<'''v  ^      /^\        ^^'^^  in  the  finished  model,  were  the  results  of 

,j>.'^.?*.^<-t*<^°.>Hr<^ '^  ■•   -V^  \       dozens  of  trials.     The  shape,  the  exact  size, 

^<'%rV'*'*'o'^'°^'^*'A '*•'/>>  \        ^""^  ^^^  ^°^^  coloring  of  the  shade  were 


^^^jQ'Z^ 


X 


•^^.■. 


the  product  of  many  experiments 

^^    V  The    result    is    a    masterpiece    of 

■*'-  \         Greek  simplicity  and  balance.     Not 

\         a  thing  could  be  added  or  taken 

\        away  without  marring  the  gen- 

'■^  \        eral    effect — not    the    sixty- 


in  any  moulding  or  curve  but  would  be  harmful.     And 
yet  with  all  the  attention  to  artistic  effect  the  practical 
knowledge  of  an  experienced  interior  decorator  has 
kept  "Aurora"  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  the    home.       It  blends  with  any 
style  of  furnishing,  it  adapts  itself  to  boudoir  or 
foyer-hall,  to  library  or  living  room.     And  wher- 
ever you  place  it  "Aurora"  will  add  taste  and 
refinement  besides  furnishing,  with  its  tiltable 
shade,  a  thoroughly   practical    and    mellow 
light  wherever  required. 

In  the  exclusive  Fifth   Avenue   type  of 
shops,  where  lamps  that  are  also  works 
of  art  are  shown,  the  equal  of  this  fas- 
cinating little  "Aurora,"  if  found,  would 
cost    you    from   ^15   to  $25 — perhaps 
more.     Yet  the  price  of  this  lamp  is  but 

$3.50-Think  of  it! 

Only  the  Decorative  Arts  League  could  bring  out  such  a  lamp 
at  such  a  price.  And  only  as  a  means  of  widening  its  circle  of 
usefulness  could  even  the  League  make  such  an  offer.  But  with 
each  purchase  of  this  beautiful  little  lamp  goes  a  "Corresponding 
Membership"  in  the  League.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  entails 
no  obligation  of  any  kind.  It  simply  means  that  your  name  is  reg- 
istered on  the  League's  books  as  one  interested  in  things  of  real 
beauty  and  art  for  home  decoration,  so  that  as  Artists  who 
work  with  the  League  create  new  ideas  they  can  be  offered  to 
you  direct  without  dependence  on  dealers. 

Send  No  Money 

No  matter  how  many  other  lamps  you  have  in  your  house,  you 

will  always  find  a  place  just  suited  for  this  dainty,  charming 

little   "Aurora,"    16   inches    high,  shade  10^  inches    in 

diameter;  base  and  cap  cast  in  solid    Aledallium,    shaft 

of  seamless  brass,  all  finished  in  rich  statuary  bronze; 

brass-bound     parchment    shade  of  a  neutral  brown  tone 

outside  and  an  old  rose  colored  reflecting  surface;  shade 

holder  permitting  adjustment  to  any  angle;  push-button 

socket;  six  feet  of  cord;  2-piece  attachment  plug. 

You  will  rarely,  if  ever,  get  such  a  value  again.  Send 
no  money — simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon,  then  pay 
the  postman  $3.50  plus  the  amount  of  parcel-post 
stamps  on  the  package.  Weight  of  lamp  shipped  is  only 
five  pounds,  so  postage  even  to  furthest  points  is  insig- 
nificant. If  you  should  not  find  the  lamp  all  w^  say  of 
it,  or  all  you  expected  of  it,  send  it  back  in  five  days 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full. 


^»:^ 


%*t^ 


\       fourth  of  an  inch  difference 


Clip  the  coupon  now  and  mail  to 

DECORATIVE  ARTS   LEAGUE 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


l^ihji^y^jtjeM.      O-C^  KMjLaXJL^  in  the  LITE 

I  Q  V*  an   unusuc 
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Jvertisement  below  appeared  a  short  time  ago 
:  LlTERA  RV  Digest.    Since  then  we  have  received 
lal    number    of    letters   asking    vi'hether  this 
offer  still  "holds  good."    Rather  than  continue  answering  such  letters  individuallywe  reprint  the 
advertisement — to  show  all  those  who  are  interested  that  the  offer  has  not  yet  been  withdrawn. 


Ij5  ti)i0  offer  too  gooti  to  lie  true  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  offering  a  value   too  great  to  be  credible  ? 
Do  people  shy  at  the  thought  of  getting  too  much  for  their  money  ? 


WE  recently  mailed  several 
thousand  circulars  to  book- 
lo\ers.  We  described  and 
pictured  these  thirty,  volumes  of  the 
Little  Leather  Library  honestly,  sin- 
cerely, accurately.  But  we  received 
relatively  few  orders. 

Then  we  mailed  several  more  thou- 
sand circulars  to  booklovcrs,  this  lime 
enclosing  a  sample  cover  of  one  of  the 
volumes  illustrated  above.  Orders 
came  in  by  the  hundred!  The  reason, 
we  believe,  is  that  most  people  can  not 
believe  we  can  really  offer  so  great  a 
value  unless  they  see  a  sample! 

In  this  advertisement,  naturally,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  show  you  a 
sample  volume.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  describe  and  picture  the  books  in 
the  limited  space  of  this  page.  We  de- 
pend on  your  faith  in  the  statements 
made  by  the  advertisements  appearing 
in  Literary  Digest;  and  wc  are  hoping 
you  will  believe  what  we  say,  instead  of 
thinking  this  offer  is  "too  good  to  be 
true." 

What  this  offer  is 

Here  then  is  our  offer.  The  illustra- 
tion above  shows  thirty  of  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces  of  literature. 
These  include  the  finest  works  of  such 
immortal  authors  as  Shakespeare,  Kip- 
ling, Stevenson,  Emerson,  Poe,  Cole- 
ridge, Bums,  Omar  Kha\yam,  jNLicau- 
lay,  Lincoln,  Washington,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Gilbert,  Longfellow,  Drummond, 
Conan  Doyle,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Thoreau,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
others.  These  are  books  which  no  one 
cares  to  confess  he  -has  not  read  and 


re-read;  books  which  bear  reading   a 
score  of  times. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  complete — 
this  is  not  that  abomination,  a  collection 
of  e.vtracts;  the  paper  is  a  high-grade 
white  wove  antique,  equal  to  that  used 
in  books  selling  at  Si. 50  to  S2.00;  the 
tx-pe  is  clear  and  easy  to  read;  the 
binding  is  a.  beautifid  limp  material, 
tinted  in  antique  copper  and  green, 
and  so  handsomely  embossed  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  hand  tooled 
leather. 

And,  though  each  of  these  volumes  is 
complete;  (the  entire  set  contains  over 
3,000  pages)  a  volume  can  be  carried 
conveniently  wherever  you  go,  in  your 
pocket  or  purse;  several  can  be  placed 
in  your  handbag  or  grip;  or  the  entire 
thirty  can  be  placed  on  your  library 
table  "without  cluttering  it  up"  as  one 
purchaser  expressed  it. 

What  about  the  price  ? 

Producing  such  fine  books  is,  in 
itself,  no  great  achievement.  But  the 
aim  of  this  enterprise  has-been  to  pro- 
duce them  at  a  price  that  anyone  in  the 
whole  land  could  afford;  the  only  way 
we  could  do  this  was  to  manufacture 
them  in  quantities  of  nearly  a  million 
at  a  time — to  bring  the  price  down 
through  "quantity  production."  And 
we  relied  for  our  sales  on  our  faith  that 
Americans"  would  rather  read  classics 
than  trash.  What  happened?  OVER 
TEN  MILLION  of 
these  volumes  have 
already  been  pur- 
chased by  people  in 
every  walk  of  life. 


Vtt  we  know,  from  our  daily  mail, 
thai  many  thousands  of  people  still 
cannot  believe  we  can  sell  30  such 
volumes  for  S2.9S  (plus  postage).  We 
do  not  know  how  to  combat  this 
skepticism.  .\11  we  can  say  is:  send  for 
these  30  volumes;  if  >ou  are  not  satis- 
lied,  return  them  at  an\'  time  within  a 
month  and  you  will  not  be  out  one 
penny.  Of  the.  thousands  of  Literary 
Digest  readers  who  purchased  this 
set  when  we  advertised  it  in  previ- 
ous. Issues  not  one  in  a  hundred  e.\- 
pre.^sed  dissatisfaction  for  any. reason 
whiatever. 


Send  No  Money 

No  description,  no  illustration,  can 
do  these  30  volumes  justice.  Vou  must 
see  them.  Wc  should  like  to  send  every 
reader  a  sample,  but  frankly  our  profit 
is  so  small  wc  cannot  afford  it.  We  offer, 
instead,  to  send  the  entire  set  on  trial. 
Simpl}'  mail  the  coupon  or  a  letter; 
when  the  set  arrives,  pay  the  postman 
$2. 08  plus  postage;  then  examine  the 
books.  As  stated  above,  \'our  money 
will  be  returned  at  any  time  \%ithin  30 
days  for  any  reason,  or  for  NO  reason, 
if  you  request  it.  Mail  the  coupon  or  a 
letter  NOW  while  this  page  is  before 
you,  or  you  may  forget. 


Little  Leather  Library  Corp'n 

Dept.  264  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Many  people  who  have  been  asked  to  guess  the  value  of  these 
books  have  estimated,  before  we  told  them  the  price,  that 
they  are  worth  from  $50  to  Sioo  for  the  complete  set. 
These  records  are  on  file  for  inspection  of  any  one  interested. 


L 


Little  Leather  Library  Corp'n,' Dept.   264 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yoik 

rica^K-  send  mo  ihc  set  of  io  volume?  of  ihe  Do  Luxe  edition  of  the 
Little  Leather  Library.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  price  of  these 
30  volumes  is  ONLY  Jj  98  plus  postage,  which  I  will  pay  the  post- 
man when  the  set  arrives.  But  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  after  examin- 
ing them.  I  will  mail  the  l>ooks  back  at  your  expense  within  30 
days,  and  you  are  to  reftind  my  money  at  once.  It  is  understood 
there  is  no  further  payment  ot  obligation  of  any  kind. 


Name.  . 
Address 
City..     . 


Slate. 


1 
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Did  YOU  Ever  Fall  In  Love 

With  Words? 


HAVE  you  ever  fully  realized  the  wonder  and  witchery  of  words? 
A  single  word  can  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  an  incantation  or  a 
prayer,  a  blow  or  a  caress.  It  can  mirror  all  the  haunting  glamour 
of  starlight  on  the  sea  or  limn  the  blackest  abysses  of  despair.  It  was 
with  words  that  those  master  magicians  of  style — Stevenson,  Pater, 
Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Poe — built  their  deathless  fabrics  of  imagination 
that  will  eternally  enthrall  the  minds  of  men.  As  Browning's  musician, 
by  adding  one  sound  to  three  others,  made  "not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a 
star,"  so  your  practised  writer  can  fashion  out  of  a  word  or  two  not  a 
sentence  but  a  spell.  With  a  few  palpitating  syllables  the  poet  can 
picture  to  your  enraptured  fancy  "Bokhara, 
where  red  lilies  blow,  and  silken  sands  of 
Samarcand,"  or  revive  for  you  for  a  won- 
drous moment  all  "the  glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 
No  art  of  all  the  arts  is  comparable  to  this, 
that  from  mere  words  wea\-es  the  magic 
arabesques  of  fiction,  cuts  the  polished  gem 
of  the  essaj',  or  conjures  the  sheer  beauty 
of  a  song. 


The  Magic  Power 
of  Words 


The  study  of  words  is  really  a  thrilling 
occupation.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  dail)-  use  the  English  language  get  no 
further  than  the  stinted  vocabulary  which 
is  theirs  by  haphazard  acquisition,  when 
a  little  study  would  soon  give  them  a  mas- 
ter}-  of    a   vocabulary    that    would  express 

countless  shades  of  meaning.  When  ycu  remember  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  two  words  in  the  English  language  that  mean  exactly  the 
same,  j-ou  can  readilj-  appreciate  how  careful  one  must  be  in  choosing 
the  exact  word  to  express  a  given  meaning. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fernald,  that  great  teacher  of  the  English  language, 
in  his  intensely  interesting  work,  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and 
Prepositions,"  says  that  "the  great  mass  of  untrained  speakers  and  writers 
need  to  be  reminded,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  synonyms — a  sugges- 
tioH  which  they  would  not  gain  from  an}-  precision  of  separate  definitions 
in  a  dictionary.  The  deplorable  repetition  with  which  many  slightly 
educated  persons  use  such  words  as  'elegant,'  'splendid,'  'awful,'  'clever,' 
'horrid,'  to  indicate  (for  they  can  not  be  said  to  express)  almost  any 
shade  of  certain  approved  or  objectionable  qualities,  shows  a  limited 
vocabulary,  a  poverty  of  language,  which  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
correct.  j\Iany  who  are  not  given  to  such  gross  misuse  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  very  limited  is  the  number  of  words  they  employ.  Yet  they 
attempt  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  so  unlike,  that  what 
is  the  right  word  on  one  occasion  must  of  necessity  be  the  wrong  word  at 
many  other  times." 


DR.  JAMES  C.  FERNALD 


**You  See"  and  "You  Know 


» 


"Such  poverty  of  language  is  always  accompanied  by  poverty  of 
thought.  One  who  is  content  to  use  the  same  word  for  widely  different 
ideas  has  either  never  observed  or  soon  comes  to  forget  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  ideas;  or  perhaps  he  retains  a  vague  notion  of  a 
difference  which  he  never  attempts  to  define  to  himself  and  dimly  hints 

to  others  by  adding  to 

his    inadequate    word 
OXHER     BOOKS  some    such    phrase    as 

By  This  Master  Writer  on  the  English  Language    'you  see'  or  'you  know,' 

in  the  helpless  attempt 
to  inject  into  another 
mind  by  suggestion 
what  adequate  words 
would  enable  him  simply 

At  all  Bookstores,  or  from    the  Publishers    and  distinctly  to  say." 


Historic  English,  12mo,  cloth,  293  pp $1.90 

Expressive  English.  12mo,  cloth,  436  pp    .   1.90 
Connectivesof  English  Speech,  12nio,  cloth  1.90 
Working   Grammar  of  the   English  Lan- 
guage,  12mo,  cloth 1.50 

English  Grammar  Simplified,  12mo,  cloth  1.00 


Thirty-seven  Words  That 
Denote  "Pure** 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  fifteen  synonyms  or  substitute  words 
for  beautiful,  twenty-one  for  benhining,  fifteen  for  benevolence,  twenty 
for  friendly,  and  thirty-seven  for  pure?  The  mere  mention  of  such 
numbers  opens  vistas  of  possible  fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  utter- 
ance, which  will  have  for  many  persons  the  effect  of  a  revelation. 

There  is  no  other  work  on  the  English  language  that  can  compare 
with  Fernald's  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions" 
as  an  aid  for  selecting  the  exact  word  to  make  your  meaning  absolutely 

clear — to  give  "punch"  and  "power"  to  a 
proposed  letter,  advertisement,  speech,  ser- 
mon, article,  report,  or  story.  Without  this 
handy  book  at  your  elbow,  you  may  be 
wasting  half  the  power  of  your  thoughts  in 
weak  expression. 


The  Use  of  More  Than 
Eight  Thousand  Words 
Explained  by  Example: 


"An  antagonist  is  one  who  opposes  and  is  opposed 
actively  and  with  intensity  of  effort;  an  opponent, 
one  in  whom  the  attitude  of  resistance  is  the  more  prom- 
inent; a  competitor,  one  who  seeks  the  same  object  for 
wliich  another  is  striving;  antagonists  in  wrestling, 
competitors  in  business,  opponents  in  debate  may  con- 
tend with  no  personal  ill  will;  rivals  in  love,  ambition, 
etc.,  rarely  avoid  inimical  feeling." 

"There  may  be  loneliness  without  solitude,  as  amid 
an  unsympathizing  crowd  and  solitude  without  loneli- 
ness, as  when  one  is  glad  to  be  alone." 

"Pardon  remits  the  outward  penalty  which  the 
oflfender  deserves;  forgiveness  dismisses  resentment  or 
displeasure  from  the  heart  of  the  one  offended;  mercy 
seeks  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  offender." 

"A  dunce  is  always  averse  to  study;  a  good  student 
is  disinclined  to  it  when  a  fine  morning  tempts  him  out; 
he  is  indisposed  to  it  in  some  hour  of  weariness." 

In  this  vital  book  more  than  8,ooo  words  are  classified  and  discrimi- 
nated and  their  correct  use  shown  by  illuminating  examples.  Nearly 
4,ooo  antonyms  (words  mth  opposite  meanings  to  synonyms)  are  also 
included,  together  with  the  correct  use  of  prepositions. 

President  Cochran,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  says 
that  "this  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  perspicuity — pro- 
priety and  precision  of  expression — than  any  other  text-book  of  higher 
English  yet  produced." 

Tliousands  of  ''Brain  Twisters'' 
Lilce  Tliese  Are  Answered 

Do  you  stop  or  stay  at  a  hotel?  How  does  prohibit  differ  from  abolish?  What  is  the  legal 
distinction  between  abettor  and  accessory?  What  is  the  difference  between  accident  and 
chance?  How  does  acquaintance  differ  from  companionship?  (rom  friendship?  from  intimacy? 
How  do  sharptiess,  acuteness,  penetration,  and  insight  compare  with  acumen?  How  does 
admire  compare  with  revere,  venerate,  adore?  How  does  alien  differ  from  foreign?  Is  a 
foreigner  by  birth  necessarily  an  alien?  How  doos  allure  differ  from  attract?  from  lure? 
What  does  coax  express?  What  is  the  difference  between  amateur  and  connoisseur?  between 
connoisseur  and  critic?  Wherein  does  advertise  differ  from  propound?  promulgate?  publish? 
How  do  the  words  indict  and  arraign  differ  from  charge?  accuse?  censure?  How  does  pretty 
compare  with  beautiful?  handsome?  What  does  fair  denote?  comely?  picturesque?  What 
are  the  shades  of  meaning  distinguishing  choose,  cull,  elect,  pick,  prefer,  and  select?  Also 
between  the  antonyms  cast  away,  decline,  dismiss,  refuse,  repudiate?  Of  what  things 
is  one  aware?  Of  what  is  he  conscious?  How  does  sensible  compare  with  these  words? 
What  does  sensible  indicate  regarding  the  emotions  that  would  not  be  expressed  by  con- 
scious? How  does  conversation  differ  from  talk?  Do  -we  apply  doubt,  distrust,  surmise, 
suspect  mostly  to  persons  and  things,  or  to  motions  and  intentions?  Can  you  give  the 
distinction  between  a  copy  and  a  duplicate?  a  facsimile,  and  an  imitation?  What  is  a 
transcript?  How  does  egoism  differ  from  egotism?  Is  help  or  aid  the  stronger  term?  Does 
help  include  aid  or  does  aid  include  help?  What  is  the  present  popular  meaning  of  idea? 
What  is  knowledge?  How  does  it  differ  from  information?  What  is  perception?  apprehen- 
sion?  cognizance?  What  is  learning?  erudition?  What  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
flame?  blaze?  flare?  flash?  glare?  glow?  What  do  glimmer,  glitter,  and  shimmer  denote? 
What  is  it  to  slander?  to  defame?  to  libel?  What  is  it  to  asperse?  to  malign?  to  traduce? 
to  disparage?  What  is  virtue?  How  does  goodness  differ  from  virtue?  What  is  honesty? 
probity?  integrity?  purity?  duty?  rectitude?  righteousness?  uprightness? 

Get  This  Book' 

Fernald's  "English 
Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions"  is 
sturdily  bound  in  cloth 
and  contains  740  pages; 
large  clear  type;  com- 
prehensive index.  For 
sale  in  all  bookstores; 
or  send  $2.00  with  this 
coupon  to  the  Publish- 
ers. Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  re- 
funded. 


D.   4-15-22 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  send  me  postpaid.  Dr. 
Fernald's  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Preposi- 
tions." If  it  is  unsatisfactory,  I  will  return  it  to  you  at 
jour  expense,  within  ten  days,  and  you  will  refund 
the  money  paid. 

Name 

Street  Address 

City State 
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FOREIGN !  ■ 
l!  PHRASES  ;ii 


Watch  Your 
English! 

Avoid  embarrassment  and  liumiliation.  Know 
you  are  speaking  and  writing  correct  English. 
Shakespeare  said,  "Mend  your  speech  lest  it  may 
mar  your  fortune."  Your  personal  and  business 
affairs  suffer  from  even  occasional  errors.  Refresh 
your  mind  with  correct  English  forms.  Vou  can 
do  so  easily  by  using  these 

Five  Big  Little 
Wonder  Books 

at  a  Bargain  Price 

In  their  270  pages  you  get  thousands  of  important 
bits  of  information.  They  give  you  the  right  and 
wrong  usages  of  words  and  phrases  in  common  use. 
Ko  need  to  struggle  through  pages  of  grammatical 
rules.  These  five  big  little  books  give  you  the 
facts  briefly,  concisely,  and  to  the  point,  with  all 
the  authority  of  Funk  &  Waenalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary  behind  them.  They  are  gold  mines  of 
information!  Read  our  descriptions  of  them — get 
an  idea  of  their  evcry-day  value  to  you. 

MEND  YOUR  SPEECH.  1,000  hints  on  the  correct 
usage  of  many  words  and  itiioms  most  commonly 
misused.     Brimful  of  valuable  informationl 

BETTER  SAY.  Gives  correct  pronunciation  of  fre- 
quently misi^ronounced  wor<ls,  and  corrects  errors  in 
using  words  and  phrases.  Packed  with  important 
and  highly  u-seful  facts. 

FAULTY  DICTION.    Clearly'explains  puzzling  word 

usages,  and  gives  concisely,  so  you  can  easily  apply 
them,  the  reasons  for  their  correct  use.  Invaluable 
information  on  the  use  of  correct  English. 

WHO 7  WHERE?  WHEN  7  WHAT?  20,000  facts 
on  makers  of  History,  Art.  Literature.  Science,  and 
Religion.  Gives  you  dates  of  birth  and  death 
(wherever  authentic  information  is  available)  of 
Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  Celebrities;  dates  of 
Battles;  names  from  Mythology;  names  of  Char- 
acters in  Famous  Writings,  and  other  bits  of  valu- 
able information.  '-~ 

FOREIGN  PHRASES  IN  DAILY  USE.  A  reliable 
guide  to  popular  and  classic  terms  in  French.  Italian, 
Latin,  Spanish.  Greek,  and  German,  with  explana- 
tions of  their  meanings  in  English.     Indispensablel 

In  the  home,  the  office,  the  study  —  for  all  who 
write  or  speak — these  books  are  of  highest  perma- 
nent value.     If  you  act  quickly  you  can  get  them 


and 


Save  Nearly  25% 


These  five  big  little  wonder  books,  strongly 
bound  in  cloth  and  printed  in  clear  type  on  durable 
paper,  are  yours  for  a  limited  time  for  only  $1.39 
instead  of  $1.83  postpaid,  the  regular  price — a  sav- 
ing of  nearly  25' ;, ! 

Send  No  Money! 

Just  fill  in  and  return  the  coupon.  We  will  send 
the  books  to  you  by  mail,  you  pay  the  postman 
only  $1.39,  and  the  books  are  yours.  No  extras — - 
no  collection  fees.  You  pay  $1.30  and  that  is  all! 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Send  the  coupon  NOW, 


Name , . 
Address , 
City.... 


SEND-NO-MONEY  COUPON 

Funk  &  Wagn'alls  Company,  ^-  4-IS-22- 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  five  volumes  entitled 
Mend  Your  Speech;  Better  Say;  Faulty  Dic- 
tion; Who?  Where>  When?  What?;  and  Foreign 
Phrases  in  Daily  Use,  I'll  give  the  postman 
$1.39  on  delivery,  this  to  be  in  full  payment. 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAPHER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profeaaion  that  offers  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinatins 
work^  biff  pay.  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
pusitions  payinR  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  hig~ 
Kest  business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  tbey  mastered 
etenugraphy.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typista  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tullosa 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  largre  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewritins.  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  160  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  bacome  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher— worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  thestart.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographer  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  dpeed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  ten  easy  lassons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  atnazin?  book."Uow  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Uight 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretarit;s. 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.     No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,  435-A  College  Hill,    Springfield,  Ohio 


A  REASONABLE  EASTER 

By  ULYSSES  G.  B.  PIERCE,  D.D. 

and  other  liberal  religious  literature 

SENT   FREE 

Address  M.  MATTHEWS,  Room  8-C 
25  Beacon  Street        Boston,  Mass. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

'  Becume    a    lawyer.       Legally 
trained  men  wia  high  positioDa 
and   big   euccasB   m   ousinesa 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  bef«ra. 
Be  iQdepend4nt--bd  •  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

dA  yooetep  by  step.     You  can  train  at  home 

during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  L«S«I1«  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.    Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  diBsabefied.     Degree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

Tboaaaods  of  saccessful  studenta  enrolled.  Low  coat,  easy  terms. 
Wa  furnish  all  text  material,  mcluding  fourteen-voluitie  Law 
Library  (Jet  our  valuable  120-pagt-  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.     Send  for  them-N7)W. 

LaSall*  Ext«n«Jon  Univ«r«ityf   D0pt.452-LA  Chicago 
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LEAVING    THE    MINE. 


CAUSES  BEHIND  THE  COAL  STRIKE 


A  S  SPRTXG  COMES  SLOWLY  UP  THE  WAY,  over  half 
L\  a  million  men,  aeeustomed  to  spend  their  days  mining 
X  -A-  coal  far  underground,  are  out  in  the  sunshine  in  their 
little  gardens  with  their  children  digging  up  the  soil  and  planting 
vegetables,  while  seedsmen  in  coal  towns  report  a  record  business. 
Coal  operators,  as  their  mines  are  not  working,  have  gone  to  join 
their  families  and  play  golf  at  Pinehurst  or  Hot  Springs.  Govern- 
ment officials  blandly  tell  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  coal 
strike  situation  to  call  for  Federal  intervention,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  perceixing  no  harm  to  Inisiness  in  the  first  wrecks. 
But,  perhaps,  the  great  consuming  public  must  be  alarmed, 
anxious,  frantic,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  strike  in  history,  with 
all  the  anthracite  and  most  of  the  soft-coal  mines  shut  down,  with 
600,000  striking  miners  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Quite  the  contrary,  for,  to  judge  from  editorial  comment,  the  pub- 
lic views  the  coal  strike  calmly.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  "the  pul)lic 
sits  as  a  bored  spectator  until  its  bins  are  empty  or  its  pockets." 

But  let  the  strike  last  long  enough,  say  a  number  of  editors 
who  remember  previous  strikes,  and  this  now  indifferent  public 
will  rise  in  its  WTath  and  demand  coal,  caring  not  whether  the 
end  of  the  strike  means  Government  intervention,  the  smashing 
of  the  unions,  or  even  the  nationalization  of  the  mines.  The 
present  then,  they  say,  is  the  time  to  find  out  exactly  what  is 
wrong  with  the  coal  business  that  causes  these  recurrent  strikes 
and  startling  price  fluctuations.  A  Congressional  committee  is 
conducting  hearings  to  this  very  end.  Weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers are  gathering  facts  from  authoritative  sources  in  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  workings  of  this  mysterious  coal  industrw 

Before  presenting  some  of  their  conclusions  it  may  be  well  to 


note  the  positions  taken  by  miners  and  operators  as  the  contest 
in  the  coal-fields  opens.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  strike 
which  began  on  April  1  is  a  double-header.  Anthracite  and  soft- 
coal  miners  are  striking  together  for  strategic  reasons,  but  with 
different  ends  in  ^^ew  and  under  different  circumstances.  The 
hard-coal  miners  call  for  a  20  i)er  cent,  wage  increase  and  their 
rei)resentali\es  are  now  in  conference  with  the  anthracite  opera- 
tors. The  soft-coal  minors  call  for  the  retention  of  their  present 
wages  in  the  face  of  the  operators'  demands  for  reduction; 
but  the  bituminous  oi)erators  have  been  unwilling  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  workers  in  a  joint  conference  to  decide 
on  a  basic  wagtvscale.  When  the  strike  was  called  on  April  1, 
some  560,000  union  miners,  more  than  400,000  of  them  in  the 
soft-coal  fields,  and  an  undetermined  number  of  non-union  men, 
responded.  The  strike  in  the  unionized  fields,  says  President 
Joiin  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  is  100  per  cent, 
effective.  Speaking  for  the  soft-coal  men  he  said  on  the  second 
day  of  the  strike:  "The  miners  are  looking  to  the  carrying  out 
of  their  contracts.  The  miners  want  to  retain  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  for  thirty  years."  In  reply  to  anthracite  opera- 
tors' demands  for  "wage  deflation,"  Mr.  Lewis  says:  "In  the 
case  of  anthracite  mine-workers,  wages  were  never  'inflated'; 
they  were  ne\er  even  raised  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  level,  and 
are  even  now  below  such  a  le\el." 

An  outsi)oken  advocate  of  the  miners'  cause.  Labor  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C).  wants  its  readers  "to  get  certain  essential  facts 
straight": 

"{I)  The  l)ituimn<nis  coal-mine  owners  have  refused  to  meet 
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tlie    representatives    of    the    •workers,    altho    they    signed    an 
agreement  to  do  so. 

"(2)  The  miners  are  fighting  for  a  li\ing  wage.  Congress- 
man Bland  of  Indiana  inserted  in  The  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  showing  tlie  average  earnings  of  miners  in  the  prin- 
cipal eoal-fields.  In  the  Pittsburgh  field  these  workers  received 
an  a^•erage  of  S762  in  1921.  In  Ohio,  $550,  and  in  West  Virginia, 
$500.     HoAv  can  men*' rear  families  on  such  beggarly  incomes? 


Pbotofrapb  by  Hine. 

•CUTTING  A  KERF"  IX  A  FOUR-FOOT  SEAM. 
The  kind  of  work  from  which  the  miners  are  now  taking  a  vacation. 


"  (.3)  This  appalling  situation  is  not  due  to  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  industry.  While  coal  miners  were  probably 
never  more  miserable,  the  records  show  that  coal-mine  owners 
were  ne^er  more  prosperous. 

""  (4)  The  miners  in  demanding  a  five-day  week  and  a  six-hour 
day  are  insisting  that  they  be  permitted  to  do  more  Avork,  not 
less.  Miners  are  paid  by  the  ton.  They  can  not  earn  enough  to 
sxipport  their  families  unless  they  are  permitted  to  Avork  at  least 
thii-ty  hours  in  the  Aveek. 

"  (5)  The  coal  miners  are  fighting  the  public's  battle  as  Avell 
as  their  own.  The  operators  Avant  to  restrict  production  and 
increase  prices.  The  miners  want  to  decrease  prices  by  increas- 
ing production. 

"  (,6)  The  coal-mine  owners  are  preparing  to  use  the  strike  as 
an  excuse  for  further  profiteering." 

All  that  the  miner  asks,  wi-ites  Benjamin  Stolberg  in  The 
Nation,  is  that  "his  poAerty  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  lift  from  his 
home  the  curse  of  debts  and  rags  and  hunger  from  Avhich  his 
family  is  now  periodicalh-  suffering."  The  coal  miner,  declares 
Ellis  O.  Seai'les,  editor  of  The  United  Mine  Workers  '  Journal 
(Indianapolis),  "can  not  maintain  his  family  on  anything  like 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living  on  his  present  meager 
income." 

But  these  demands  are  "economically  ludicrous,"  in  the 
opinion  of  one  coal  operator.  In  a  Survey  article,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lasher,  editor  of  Coal  Age  (New  York),  asserts  that  the  miners 
haAe  been  getting  a  liAing  wage,  that  their  wages,  raised  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  liAing,  haAe  not  been  decreased  now  that  liAing 
costs  and  prices  generally  haAe  come  doA\Ti.  The  couutrA',  says 
;Mr.  Lasher,  wants  cheaper  coal.  The  question  has  been  asked, 
"why  not  haAe  the  producer  cut  the  price  out  of  profit  and 
thus  satisfy  the  public  A\-ithout  asking  the  miner  to  dig  it  for 
less? "  This,  he  answers,  is  impossible.  The  bituminous  op- 
erators, he  saj's,  made  9.72  per  cent,  profit  in  1918;  between 
8  and  9  per  cent,  in  1919;  data  for  1920  are  not  aAailable.  In 
1921  the  net  production  cost  of  half  the  soft  coal  sold  was  S2.94 
and  the  average  price  reeeiAed  by  the  producer  was  $.3.04  per 
ton.     "What  a  magnificent  sum,  the  remnants  of  a  dime,  to 


diAide  with  the  public!"  Owing  to  the  competition  of  non- 
imion  mines,  we  are  told  by  this  authority,  the  average  price 
received  declined  to  $2.56  in  Decem})er,  when  the  averagejloss 
per  ton  was  35  cents.  "SaA'e  onlj'  those  protected  by  high 
freight  rates  or  bulwarked  by  contracts  at  comparatively 
high  prices,  the  union  mines  have  not  operated  for  more  than 
a  year  saAC  at  a  loss."  Mr.  Lasher  quotes  1919  census  figures, 
which  bring  the  aA-erage  net  profit  to  the  operator 
on  anthracite  doAvn  to  4  or  5  per  cent.  He  again 
uses  census  figures  to  indicate  an  aA^erage  yearly 
earning  for  anthracite  miners  of  more  than  $1,6(X). 
Mr.  Lasher  says  that  last  December  75  per  cent,  of 
the  soft-coal  miners  in  Illinois  Avere  earning  $50  or 
more  CA^ery  two  Aveeks.  Many  miners  in  this  dis- 
trict, he  says,  Avere  making  average  earnings  at 
the  rate  of  $165  a  month  last  year. 

An  important  coal  organ,  The  Coal  Trade  Bulletin 
(Pittsburgh),  declares  that  the  operators  are  not  op- 
posed to  collectiA^e  bargaining,  that  they  are  perfectly 
Avilling  to  take  part  in  district  conferences  and, 
apparently  referring  to  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring  about  a  conference 
before  the  strike,  remarks  that  the  Pittsbiu-gh  and 
Ohio  operators  "refuse  to  enter  a  Central  Competi- 
tive wage  conference  and  haAe  told  governmental 
meddlers  so  in  unmistakable  terms."  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal  (Xcav  York)  asks:  "Is  the  mine 
Avorkers'  pay  envelop  any  more  sacred  than  the 
butcher's,  the  baker's  or  that  of  plain  John  Smith? 
Shall  railroad  rates  and  coal  prices  stay  up  when 
eA'er^'thing  else  has  been  coming  doAvn?"  That,  we 
are  told,  is  what  the  strike  is  about,  "that  and 
nothing  else."  The  Black  Diamond  (Chicago),  seems  to  welcome 
the  strike  "because  it  is  going  to  bring  many  miners  to  their 


"BID    EM  UP,  GENTLEMEN!" 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


senses."     None  of  these  coal-trade  papers,  by  the  way,  see  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  miners  Avinning  the  strike. 

Except  that  the  men  in  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  belong 
to  the  same  organization  and  are  quitting  as  one,  the  situation 
in  the  hard-coal  districts  bears  Little  resemblance  to  that  in  the 
bituminous  fields.  In  the  latter  it  is  a  serious  strike.  Both  the 
unions  and  the  industry  are  in  a  critical  position,  and  have  mxich 
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ONE  REASON  WHY  THE  PUBLIC  VIEWS  THE  COAL  STRIKE  CALMLY. 
Part  of  the  reserve  coal  supply  of  a  Chicago  lighting  company. 


at  stake.  In  the  anthracite  field,  liowever,  Mr.  John  J.  Leary, 
Jr.,  asserts  in  the  New  York  World,  both  operators  and  miners 
have  prospered,  and  the  present  laj--off  is  hardly  more  than  a 
suspension  of  work  while  the  repres(>ntatives  of  the  two  sides 
prepare  a  new  wage  agreement  without  bitterness  or  ill-will. 

The  complex  and  distres.sing  situation  in  the  bituminous  fields 
is  summed  up  for  The  Survey  in  a  special  number  on  coal,  b^-  two 
members  of  the  Ignited  States  Geological  SurAcy.  The  funda- 
mental trouble,  write  ]Messrs.  F.  G.  Tryon  and  W.  F.  AIcKeuney, 
is  the  soft-coal  miner's  broken  jear.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  the  bituminous  mines  of  this  countrj'  have  lost  three  work- 
ing days  out  of  ten.  In  the  Central  Competitive  Field  men  now 
receive  about  seven  dollars  a  day,  and  those  paid  by  the  ton  can 
earn  more.  For  1919,  however,  the  average  earnings  were  about 
$1,200.  In  1920  there  was  a  rise  in  wages,  and  in  Ohio  the  aver- 
age wage  was  $1,500;  1921  earnings  are  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  potential  work-ing  year  is  308  days.  Out  of  this  308,  thi> 
men  in  the  soft-coal  mines  were  out  of  work  10")  days  in  19ir>; 
75  in  1916;  65  in  1917;  59  in  1918;  113  in  1919;  86  in  1920; 
and  139  in  1921.  The  miner  suffers  not  only  from  low  pay,  but 
because  "irregular  employment  tends  to  beget  irregular  habits." 

Nor  is  the  miner  (he  only  one  to  .suffer  from  the  '"intermit  tency 
of  operation."  '"To  the  operator  it  means  increased  cost,  lower 
profits,  difficulty  in  maintaining  and  keeping  an  adequate  labor 
force,  mechanical  troubles  in  the  mine,  waste  of  resource."  And 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  it  all.  "He  must  pay  the  labor  and 
capital  in  the  industry  for  the  93  days  of  idleness  as  well  as  for 
the  215  days  of  work."  The  chief  cause  of  interniittency  is 
that  our  mines  are  developed  to  an  annual  capacity  of  750,000,- 
000  tons,  "when  the  most  that  has  ever  been  burned  or  exported 
in  a  year  is  550,000,(XX)."  Car  shortage,  labor  troubles  and 
the  seasonal  nature  of  the  demand  for  coal  all  play  a  part,  but 
by  far  the  most  important  is  the  role  of  "sheer  over-develop- 
ment," which  is  credited  "with  being  responsible  for  78  out  of 
93  idle  days  annually.  This  over-development,  we  are  told, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  operators — 

"Without  concerted  action  of  a  kind  forl)idden  by  the  anti- 
trust laws,  they  can  not  control  the  economic  forces  which  sur- 
round them.  The  over-development  is  the  result  of  free  competi- 
tion playing  on  a  resource  so  widely  distributed  as  to  be  almost 
a  free  gift  of  nature. 

"Whereas  the  concentration  of  the  anthracite  reserves  in  an 
area  of  480  square  miles  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  naturally 
fostered  combination  and  led  to  an  economic  organization  which 
more  than  once  has  been  challenged  by  the  courts,  the  reserves 
of  soft  coal  are  spread  OAer  an  area  a  thousand  times  as  large. 
Nearly  a  sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States  is  underlain 
by  soft  coal  or  lignite.  The  beds  are  thick  and  readily  accessible. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  so  easy  to  open  new  mines 


that  an  effective. combination  to  control  production  has  yet  to  be 
created.  The  soft-coal  market  behaves  as  nearly  like  a  free  mar-' 
ket  as  almost  any  the  United  States  can  show." 

Thus  do  (wo  geologists  sum  tip  the  basic  difficulty  in  (he  coal 
industry.  An  edi(orial  WTiter  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
somewha(  more  breezily  attacks  the  wastes  of  distribution  and 
marketing,  saying: 

"Coal  is  not  marketed  in  this  country.  It  is  left  to  find  its 
way  somehow,  anyhow,  from  pithead  to  coal-bin.  It  is  hawked 
and  peddled,  but  it  is  not  marketed.  The  retail  and  even  the 
wholesale  coal  business  is  a  dangerous  jumble,  merely  unorganized 
and  out  on  its  own. 

"Distribution  is  overlajjped,  scattered,  puttering  about,  step- 
ping on  its  own  feet.  Tliis  applies  equally  to  bituminous  and 
anthracite  retailing. 

"Mine  costs  are  high  and  freight  costs  are  strangling,  but  the 
climax  always  is  capped  by  the  marketing  wastes  and  costs  that 
are  saddled  on  coal  after  it  reaches  the  point  of  consumption. 
There  is  a  classic  case  of  (he  car  of  egg  coal,  mined  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  December,  1820,  and  delivered  in  a  New  England  tOA\n 
in  January,  1821.  Mine  labor  per  ton  cost  $3.38;  cost  at  the 
mine  was  $6.92;  fn-ight,  including  tax,  was  $6.44;  and  on  this 
particular  car  there  was  no  dealer  profit.  The  miner  who  pulled 
do\m  the  coal,  dragged  it  out  and  lifted  it  to  the  top  got  $3.38; 
and  local  labor  and  delivery  cost  came  to  $1.81.  The  teamster 
who  hauled  the  coal  3(X)  yards  got  more  than  the  man  who  tore 
it  out  of  the  seam.  The  long  rail  haul  cost  one  cent  per  ton  mile 
and  the  short  local  haul  cost  $4  per  ton  mile. 

"Small  wonder  (hat  car  of  coal  cost  $15.17  per  ton  delivered, 
even  (ho  it  paid  neither  wholesale  nor  retail  profit!  Add 
these  to  the  marketing  costs,  plus  mine  and  transportation  costs, 
and  you  hav(»  a  matter  that  is  of  Aital  concern  to  a  nation  that 
must  shiver  through  the  winters  of  the  Nor(h  Temperate  Zone, 
and  a  si(ua(ion  that  may  some  day  be  of  vital  import  to  that 
nation's  government." 

I(  has  been  noted  before  that  one  reason  consumers  are  not 
panicky  over  the  coal  strike  is  because  of  (he  large  supplies  on 
hand.  Newspaper  summaries  of  official  Geological  Survey 
figures  state  that  there  is  at  present  a  supplj'  of  64,000,000  tons 
of  soft  coal,  which  at  an  average  rate  of  consumption  ought  to 
last  some  eight  weeks.  This,  of  course,  might  be  increased  by  a 
production  of  perhaps  as  much  as  6,000,000  tons  weekly  from 
the  non-union  mines.  There  is  said  to  be  in  storage  some 
4,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  available  for  domestic  use,  which 
should  last  twelve  weeks,  and  something  more  than  an  eleven 
weeks'  supply  of  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  available  for  industry. 
As  Air.  Rodney  Bean  remarks  in  The  AnnaUsl: 

"On  the  whole,  the  country  is  in  about  as  sound  a  condition 
to  face  a  coal  strike  as  it  was  possible  to  get  it.  It  is  probable 
that  the  prediction  that  no'  great  distress  will  be  caused  if  a 
settlement  is  reached  within  sixty  days  will  come  true." 
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RUSSIA  APPROACHING  RECOGNITION 

A  FRANTIC  NOTICE,  printed  iu  characters  that  " in- 
creased in  size  until  the  last  word  leaped  from  the  card- 
board like  a  shriek,"  adorned  the  door  of  Tchitcherin's 
private  office  in  JMoscow  for  weeks  before  the  Russian  delegation 
started  for  Genoa.  It  read:  '"It  is  forbidden  to  everybody, 
whosoever  he  may  be,  to  speak  with  the  people's  commissar  on 
the  subject  of  Genoa."     That  Russia's  ^linister  of  Foreign  Af- 


THE  CAN  OPENER. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


fairs  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  this  de^-ice  to  protect  himself 
from  a  too  popular  topic  of  con-v-ersation,  remarks  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  ^Manchester  Guardian,  is  e"\ndence  of  the  intense 
interest  felt  by  the  Russian  people,  after  their  long  period  of 
moral  and  diplomatic  isolation,  in  the  Genoa  Conference  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

Nor  is  the  interest  all  on  Russia's  side.  ]Many  weeks  ago  the 
British  P*rime  ^Minister  stated  that  if  Russia  could  give  satisfactory 
"guaranties  and  safeguards"  at  Genoa"then  recognition  mayfol- 
low,  perhaps  immediately."  And  in  his  speech  before  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  April  3,  when  he  again  challenged  his  po- 
litical enemies  and  again  won  an  ovem^helming  vote  of  confidence, 
Lloyd  George  announced  that  the  main  plank  of  Britain's  Genoa 
program  would  be  qualified  recognition  of  the  So^aet  Govern- 
ment. Under  his  plan  the  BolsheA-iki  are  called  upon  to  respect 
private  property*,  acknowledge  their  debts,  refrain  from  attacking 
neighboring  states  and  discontinue  subversive  propaganda 
abroad.  Emphasizing  the  importance  to  the  world  of  ''peace 
in  Russia  and  peace  •«-ith  Russia,"  he  explained  that  not  only 
eoiUd  Russia  not  get  the  capital  necessarj*  for  her  reconstruction 
■wnthout  securing  confidence  and  internal  as  well  as  external  peace, 
but  that  Germany  could  not  fully  paj-  her  reparations  until 
Russia  was  restored.  He  pointed  to  indications  of  "  a  complete 
change  of  attitude"  on  Russia's  part,  and  said  that  the  famine 
had  been  "a  great  eye-opener  to  Russia  regarding  the  dependabil- 
ity of  her  neighbors  and  the  f utilitj'  of  the  scheme  of  things  which 


the  Soviet  Government  has  propounded  as  the  method  of  solving 
the  problems  of  life."  Moreover,  he  urged,  "Europe  needs  what 
Russia  can  supply."     To  quote  further: 

"Now  what  are  the  conditions  laid  down  at  Cannes?  I  am 
not  yet  going  through  them  in  substance.  They  mean  that 
Russia  must  recognize  all  conditions  imposed  and  accepted  by 
civilized  communities  as  the  test  of  fitness  for  entering  into  the 
comity  of  nations.  She  must  recognize  her  national  obligations. 
The  country  which  repudiates  her  obligations  because  she 
changes  her  Government  is  a  countrj^  we  can.  not 
deal  ^^'ith,  certainly  iu  these  days  when  Governments 
change  so  often. 

"Russia  can  not  pay  immediatelJ^  Nobody  expects 
that  she  can.  ISI.  Poincare  said  the  other  day  that  he 
acknowledged  France's  debt  to  America,  but  if  she  were 
called  upon  immediately  to  pay  she  could  not  do  so 
owing  to  her  position.  That  is  equally  true  of  Russia. 
But  she  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  as  France  and 
Britain  have  done  and  aelcnowledge  it.  .  .  . 

"Impartial  tribunals  must  be  established,  with  free 
access  to  them  by  the  nationals  of  aU  countries,  and 
these  tribunals  must  not  be  creatures  of  the  executive. 
There  must  be  complete  cessation  of  attacks  upon  the 
institutions  of  other  countries.  There  must  be  an 
tmdertaking  that  there  will  be  no  aggressive  action 
against  the  frontiers  of  their  neighbors.  The  compact 
which  is  embodied  in  the  League  of  Nations  will  have 
to  be  extended  in  principle  to  Russia  so  that  Russia 
shall  undertake  not  to  attack  her  neighbors,  and  her 
neighbors  must  undertake  a  corresponding  obligation 
not  to  attack  her  frontiers.  The  onlj'  difference  would 
be  that  I  do  not  think  we  could  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility we  ha-v-e  tinder  Clause  10  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions of  defending  her  frontiers  if  they  are  attacked." 

As  e\-idence  of  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  he  cited  new  decrees  in 
Russia  which  "recognize  private  property,  set  up 
cotirts, and  acknowledge  responsibilities";  and  he  went 
on  to  say: 

"I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  very 
remarkable  speech  in  which  this  new  policj^  was  pro- 
pounded. It  was  propounded  on  November  1,  1921,  in 
a  speech  by  Lenine.  It  was  an  admission  of  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Communist  system,  and  in  that 
respect  was  a  singularly  courageous  speech.  He  ad- 
mits they  have  been  "WTong,  that  they  have  been  beaten, 
and  points  out  that  the  result  of  communism  has  been 
to  destroy  the  Acry  proletariat  upon  whom  they  are  dependent. 
These  are  some  of  the  words,  and  I  think  I  quote  them  fairly: 
"'There  can  be  no  doubt  among  Communists  that  we  have 
suffered  economic  defeat  on  the  economic  front,  extremely  heavj' 
defeat,  and  we  put  forward  our  new  economic  policy  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  fact.'  He  goes  on  to  say:  'Our  economic 
policy  means  transition  to  the  reestabhshment  of  capitalism  to 
a  certain  extent.'  To  what  extent  we  do  not  know.  He  con- 
tinues: 'If  capitalism  is  to  wdn  and  grow,  so  will  industrial  pro- 
duction.' 

"Was  there  e"\"er  such  a  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Socialism,  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx?  With  capitaUsm  and 
industrial  production  goes  the  proletariat,  inasmuch  as  while 
large  capitalist  interests  have  been  undermined  and  works  and 
factories  stopt,  so  has  the  proletariat  disappeared.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  capitalist  that  of  the  workman  follows. 
That  is  the  new  doctrine  of  Lenine,  a  very  remarkable  admission 
to  make." 

The  British  Prime  Minister's  quotations  from  Lenine's  speech 
of  last  November  move  the  New  York  Tribune  to  remark: 

"More  recent  utterances  of  Lenine,  recanting  his  recantation, 
seem  to  ha\-e  escaped  his  attention  altogether.  The  Russian 
dictator  is  still  Marx-ian.  His  principles  are  unchanged.  All 
he  has  altered  are  his  tactics.  He  yields  to  capitaUsm  because 
he  has  a  famine  on  his  hands  and  because  Russia  under  com- 
munism has  neither  credit  nor  goods  to  buy  essential  supplies 
from  other  countries.  Confiscation  is  still  righteous  to  him  and 
he  merely  defers  communism. 

"No  orator  is  adroit  enough  to  shuiHe  out  of  Aaew  the  fact  that 
produetiou  in  Russia  has  been  weU-nigh  killed.     Except  the  gold 
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from  Czar  days  that  the  Bolshe^•iki  personally  cling  to,  and  some 
platinum  and  stolen  jewels  and  sables  and  sacred  vessels  taken 
from  churches  and  synagogues,  Bolshe^■ik  Russia  has  little  to 
offer  in  trade,  and  hence  there  is  no  trade.   .  .  . 

"It  is  said  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  now  Russia's  only 
center  of  authority — that  should  it  fall  there  would  be  chaos. 
But  this  is  mere  prediction.  Who  has  a  right  to  say,  if  the 
pressure  were  removed  and  a  free  Russian  Assembly  held,  that 
there  would  not  arise  a  new  and  better  power?  The  great  mass 
of  Russians  know  what  is  the  matter — have  seen  communism 
face  to  face.  Why  assume  that  the  200,000  members  of  the 
Communist  partj"  have  a  monopoly  of  all  the  organizing  talent? 
The  likelihood  of  Russia  being  regenerated  while  the  Leninites 
are  in  authority  is  slim.  For  many  reasons  the  Bolshe^'ik  group, 
no  matter  what  some  of  its  leaders  sary,  can  not  reverse  its  course. 

"Everywhere  is  a  great  longjng  for  Russia's  restoration.  But 
the  lessons  alike  of  common  sense  and  of  history  demand  the 
retirement  of  those  who  have  demonstrated  their  incapacity. 
Russia's  misery  is  due  to  a  particular  economic  system.  It 
must  go.  The  change  should  scarcely  be  placed  with  those  who 
don't  in  their  hearts  wish  a  change.  Lloyd  George  has  con- 
tributed more  to  confusing  the  issue  than  to  clarif^•ing  it." 

"Soviet  Russia's  economic  retreat  has  ended,  and  will  go  no 
further  in  its  concessions  to  capitalism,"  Nikolai  Lenine  told  the 
Moscow  Congress  of  Metal  Workers  on  ^March  9  of  this  jear. 
"The  comedy  of  Genoa  will  not  catch  us,"  he  assured  them, 
because  "while  we  are  going  to  meet  the  Allied  merchants,  the 
limits  of  our  yielding  are  already  fixt."  And  early  this  month 
War  Minister  Trotzky  said  to  the  Moscow  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Journal: 

"You  foreigners  have  exaggerated  notions  of  Russia's  ills, 
With  or  without  Genoa  we  would  pull  through.  The  Conferenc(? 
is  net  indispensable  to  the  revival  of  Russia.  We  only  consented 
to  participate  on  being  guaranteed  that  the  delegations  meant 
business  and  that  the  Conference  was  not  merely  an  electioneering 
dodge  of  Lloyd  George." 

Trotzkj-  went  on  to  say  in  the  course  of  this  interview: 

"We  are  prepared  to  meet  considerable  hostility  in  France, 
chiefly  o"\'er  our  refusal  to  recognize  the  Czarist  debts.  I  propose 
that  France  should  take  over  all  Russian  property  in  France  and 
redistribute  it  among  French  workers.     Then  we  would  be  quits. 

"Why  should  we  recognize  these  debts?  Fifteen  years  ago 
as  President  of  the  Petrograd  Workers'  Syndicates,  I  warned 
Foreign  CJovemments  that  the  Russian  people  would  not  repay 
the  debts  being  incurred  by  the  Czar  for  the  subjection  of  tho 
Russian  people. 

"Supposing  French  industrials  wont  into  business  at  Naples 
and  an  eruption  of  Vesu\ius  ruined  their  proi)erty.  Would  the 
Italian  Government  repay  those  industrials?  Well,  Ave  have  an 
eruption  in  Russia." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  calls  this  "a  flat  defiance  to  France." 
On  the  other  hand  a  Berlin  wireless  dispatch  to  the  Xcw  York 
Times  quotes  ]Mr.  Tchitcherin,  Russia's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  leader  of  the  Russian  delegation  to  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference, as  saying  that  "the  Russian  Government  is  at  one  with 
the  British  Prime  Minister  regarding  the  tasks  to  be  faced  at 
Genop,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  normal 
economic  conditions." 

The  Washington  Post  sees  the  Soviet  Government  as  "hard 
prest  and  straining  everj-  nerve  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
European  GoAernments  in  order  to  retain  its  grip  upon  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery  of  Russia."  And  in  another  issue  it  says: 
"American  intelligence  rejects  the  idea  of  a  politico-financial 
confab  at  Genoa,  to  bring  about  the  exploitation  of  Russia  for 
others'  benefit,  while  ignoring  the  existence  of  vast  armies  that 
are  eating  the  substance  of  Europe  and  preventing  the  production 
of  food."  "The  fact  that  Russia  is  represented  at  Genoa  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  is  not  represented," 
remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer.  And  in  the  Troy  Record 
we  read: 

"Both  the  French  and  the  British  desire  access  to  Russian 
markets.     The  British  are  far  more  conciliatory  to  the  Russians 


than  are  the  French,  but  even  the  French  are  not  as  firmly  op- 
posed to  dealings  with  the  Sov-iet  as  is  the  L'nited  States.  How- 
ever, both  the  British  and  the  French  are  determined  in  one 
particular,  namelj',  that  the  So^aet  Government  must  give  certain 
clear  guaranties  before  there  can  be  any  official  recognition  of 
that  Government.  .  .  . 

"Admitting  the  importance  of  Russian  rehabilitation  to  the 
general  reconstruction  of  Europe,  a  question  may  be  properly 
asked  in  regard  to  the  degi-ee  of  trust  that  may  be  placed  in 
Soviet  promises.  Lloyd  George  says  that  Russia  must  recognize 
all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  and  expected  of  civilized  com- 
munities as  a  test  of  her  fitness  for  entering  the  community 
of  nations.  That  is  true  enough,  but  the  position  of  the  LTnited 
States  Government,  judging  from  Secretary  Hughes's  note  de- 
clining the  Allied  invitation  for  American  participation  at  the 
Genoa  Conference,  is  that  the  political  and  social  structure  of 
Russia  must  be  radically  changed  as  tho  only  guaranty  worth 
considering  so  far  as  recognition  of  Russia  is  concerned.     In 


HOW  LONG.  O  LORD,  HOW  LONG? 

— Low  in  the  London  Star. 


other  words,  the  United  States  will  have  no  dealings  with  a  Gov- 
ernment that  refuses  to  recognize  certain  principles  upon  which 
ci\  ilizatiou  is  based  in  this  and  other  countries." 

On  the  other  hand  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Herald  that  "the  American  Government  will  inter- 
pose no  objections  to  any  trials  which  may  be  made  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  Russian  situation  for  the  better.  But 
it  will  not  be  stampeded  from  its  ])resent  position,  regardless  of 
what  may  be  done  at  Genoa."  "It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  restoration  of  Russia  to  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations 
may  not  prove  the  quickest  and  most  effective  way  to  combat 
the  communistic  ideals  which  are  now  made  the  chief  excuse  for 
denying  her  that  place,"  remarks  the  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  regrets  that 
"we  have  pursued  the  Pharisaical  policy  of  'watchful  waiting' 
in  its  present  form."  But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  suggests 
that  possil)ly  "something  of  the  sanity  which  has  been  creeping 
back  into  Russia  is  the  result  of  America's  moral  boycott."  And 
it  adds: 

"The  very  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  changing  is  a  fair  vindica- 
tion of  American  consistency.  The  American  people  may  be 
excused  for  thinking — quite  apart  from  the  rights  and  WTongs 
of  the  question — that  if  the  I'nited  States  goes  on  l)eing  consistent 
a  little  longer  the  Soviets'  rulers  may  go  on  changing;  may  go  as 
far,  perhaps,  as  allowing  tho  Russian  people  to  vote." 
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THE  ROCKY  ROAD  GROWS  SMOOTHER 

MARCH  30,  1922.  WILL  BE  REMEMBERED  in 
Ireland  as  the  day  on  •which  the  age-long  bitterness 
between  the  North  and  South  officially  began  to  give 
way  to  unity  and  cooperation.  For  it  was  on  this  day  that  the 
Governments  of  Northern  and  Southern  Ireland  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  cooperate  in  e\-ery  waj'  for  the  restoration  of  peaceful 
conditions  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  "This  is  the  best  news  that  has 
been  received  from  Ireland  since  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
was  signed,"  saj'  half  a  dozen  editors  who  look  upon  March  30 
as  a  milestone  in  Irish  history.  Moreover,  believes  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  "the  prospects  of  the  Northern  Government 
joining  the  Irish  Free  State  were  never  brighter  than  they  are 
to-day."     "It  is  now  for  the  Republican  irreconcilables  under 


SUMMARY  OP  TERMS    OF    IRISH   PEACE   AGREEMENT. 

The  7nain  points  of  the  peace  agreement  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  Ulster  Government  and 
the  British  Government  are  as  follows: 

1.  Peace  is  declared,  the  two  Irish  governments  agreeing  to 
cooperate  to  restore  order  in  the  unsettled  areas. 

2.  The  police  of  Belfast  in  mixed  districts  are  to  be  com- 
posed half  of  Catholics  and  half  of  Protestants,  and  all  police, 
except  the  secret  service  men,  are  to  be  uniformed  and  7i um- 
bered. 

3.  A  court,  of  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  be  a  member, 
is  to  be  constituted  for  the  trial,  without  jury,  of  persons 
charged  with  serious  crit7ies,  such  as  those  punishable  by 
death,  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  exceeding  six  7nonths. 

4-  A  committee  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  with  an  independent  chairman,  is  to  be 
established  in  Belfast  to  hear  and  investigate  complaints  of 
outrages  and  intimidation. 

5.  Irish  "Republican"  Arrny  activities  in  Z'lster  are  to 
cease  and  a  special  police  organization  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Army. 

6.  The  British  Government  is  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  relief 
fund  not  exceeding  £500,000  for  Xorthern  Ireland,  one-third 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefits  of  Catholics,  and  two-thirds  for 
Protestants.  The  Ulster  Government  agrees  to  use  every  effort 
to  reinstate  expelled  workmen  in  their  former  positions. 

7.  The  two  Irish  governments  cati,  in  cases  agreed  upon, 
arrange  for  the  release  of  political  prisoners  imprisoned  for 
offences  committed  before  March  31,  1922. 


de  Valera  to  say  whether  they  alone  "n-ill  hold  out  for  war  in 
Ireland,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

In  Ireland,  notes  the  New  York  Times,  "things  have  a  way  of 
looking  their  blackest  just  before  they  brighten;  a  week  before 
the  agreement  was  signed,  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  civil 
war."  Aside  from  that,  a  British  war  ordnance  tug  had  been 
seized  by  Republican  factions,  and  more  than  a  thousand  rifles, 
revolvers,  and  machine-guns,  -n-ith  500,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
taken.  Approximately  2,000  Irish  Republican  troops  had  an- 
nounced that  they  would  take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  De 
Valera.  The  Freeman^s  Journal,  of  Dublin,  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  Free  State,  had  been  "RTecked  while  the  representatives  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  Southern  Ireland  sat  at  the  council  table 
in  London,  and  in  Belfast  the  toll  of  fatalities  due  to  disorders 
had  reached  a  total  of  sixty-four  for  the  month  of  ]March — the 
blackest  in  Belfast's  history,  cables  an  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent. 

Even  after  the  agreement  was  signed  by  the  two  Irish  Govern- 
ments and  bj-  Great  Britain,  and  the  King  had  given  his  assent 
to  the  bill  ratifying  the  Irish  Treaty,  thus  endo^-ing  the  RroA-i- 
sional  Government  with  full  powers  to  administer  the  country 
until  the  general  election,  "the  Republican  Army  secessionists  gave 
notice  that  the  boycott  against  Ulster  goods  would  be  enforced 
until  further  notice,"  says  a  Dublin  cable  to  the  New  York 
Herald.     Casualties  in  Belfast  continued  in  excess  of  those  on 


the  border  between  Ulster  and  Southern  Ireland.  Americau 
editors,  therefore,  are  not  highly  optimistic  regarding  immediate 
peace  in  Ireland,  particularly,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  notes,  since 
"De  Valera  declares  for  a  revival  of  the  war  for  independence 
and  for  a  flat  repudiation  of  the  Irish  Treaty."  As  this  paper 
observes : 

"The  announcement  of  another  treaty  involving  the  Irish 
PVee  State  on  the  one  hand  and  Ulster  on  the  other,  with  the 
British  Government  as  a  third  party  vitally  concerned  in  the 
agreement  of  the  other  two,  will  be  everywhere  greeted  with 
mixed  feelings.  Hopefulness  -will  be  judiciously  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  North  and  South 
ever  since  the  London  Treaty  was  hailed  as  the  end  of  a  conflict 
centuries  old." 

"But  peace  on  the  Ulster  frontier  will  do  much  to  promote 
peace  throughout  Ireland,"  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican, 
while  the  Baltimore  American  tells  us  that — 

"Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  local  details  of  Irish  condi- 
tions 'wiW  recognize  that  the  agreement  just  reached  is  a  consider- 
able step  in  ad\ance.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic  it  is  a  perfectlj'- 
normal  affair  for  Protestant  and  Catholic  to  cooperate  sincerely 
and  heartilj'  for  public  ends.  The  significance  of  the  agreement 
which  representatives  of  the  three  governments  have  signed  is  its 
record  that  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  generation  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  in  Ulster,  as  organized  bodies,  have  formally 
and  officially  pledged  themselves  to  work  together  whole-heartedly 
for  the  repression  of  Aaolence  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order." 

"The  new  agreement,  if  loyally  executed,  should  remove  the 
grounds  for  the  most  serious  differences  between  the  North  and 
the  South,"  maintains  the  New  York  World.  "The  will  to  unity 
has  been  shown,"  remarks  the  Newark  News,  which  goes  on  to 
explain  that — 

"Best  of  all,  the  agreement  shows  the  Irish  moderates  of 
North  and  South  making  common  cause  against  the  extremists 
at  both  ends  of  the  line;  and  that  is  where  Ireland's  hope  lies. 
The  strength  of  the  extremists  has  been  due  to  the  division  of  the 
moderates  of  the  North  and  South.  When  this  great  body  unites, 
the  De  Valera  Republicans  of  the  South  and  the  die-hards  of 
the  North  are  weakened.  It  is  the  best  move  Ireland  can 
make  toward  meeting  all  its  troubles — ^political,  economic  and 
religious." 

"But  it  is  a  little  early  yet  for  us  to  grow  ■ndldly  enthusiastic 
about  the  Irish  agreement,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.     Says  this  paper: 

"How  the  agreement  shall  work  out  must  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  abilitj'  of  the  governing  parties  in  both  sec- 
tions to  make  their  'die-hards'  followers  behave.  The  attitude 
of  De  Valera  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  determination 
that  all  Ireland  must  be  an  absolute  republic,  owing  no  allegiance 
whatever  to  England,  wiU  have  to  undergo  a  radical  trans- 
formation before  this  latest  pact  can  be  wholly  acceptable 
to  them." 

Also,  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  ultimate  success  for  the  agreement 
hinges  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Provisional  Free  State  Govern- 
ment in  South  Ireland.  At  this  moment  that  supremacy-  ap- 
pears, unfortunately,  problematic.  The  Pro%'isional  Govern- 
ment is  ha\-ing  veri'  poor  success  in  keeping  order.  The  "WTecking 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal  office,  for  the  crime  of  criticizing  the 
acts  of  the  De  Valera  insurgents,  is  a  poor  augury  for  peace; 
so  is  the  squarely  disobedient  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army." 

"  Important  as  the  agreement  is,"  observes  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  "it  is  still  far  from  a  complete  solution  of  Ireland's  internal 
troubles."     For,  as  this  paper  sees  the  situation — 

"The  agreement,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  nothing  with 
De  Valera  and  his  troublesome  Republican  Army  of  the  South. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  conversations  in  London  or  anywhere 
else  could  settle  the  question  he  has  raised." 
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THE  "SOFT-MONEY"  ISSUE  LOOMING 

A  RE  THE  MID-WESTERN  FARMERS  "headed  toward 
/-\  a  new  greenback  party"?  "Put  that  question  to  a 
-*-  -^  business  man  and  he  laughs,"  observes  a  writer  in  a  farm 
weekh-;  "put  it  to  a  banker  and  he  looks  worried;  put  it  to  a 
certain  kind  of  farmers'  meeting  and  you  get  a  cheer  that  raises 
the  roof."  Among  thoughtful  politicians  in  Washington,  says 
one  press  correspondent,  there  is  neither  laughter 
nor  cheers,  but  a  settled  and  groA\-ing  belief  that 
the  banking  and  currency  question  will  figure 
largely  in  the  next  presidential  campaign  and 
perhaps  in  the  preliminary  contests.  The  agricul- 
tural bloc  in  the  Senate  is  supporting  measures 
tending  to  cheapen  money,  believing,  in  the  ^vords 
of  Senator  Capper,  that  "cheaper  money  means 
cheaper  and  more  aoundant  food."  But  a  repre- 
sentative of  Eastern  business  like  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  this  "new 
Bryanism"  would  "make  bank  credit  as  cheap  as 
dirt  and  would  raise  prices  of  goods  accordingly — 
with  resultant  'prosperity'."  In  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  this  newspaper,  ]Mr.  H.  Parker  Willis 
asserts  that  the  recent  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  radical 
members  of  Congress  have  a  distinct  political 
object.  For  one  thing,  there  are  expectations  that 
Mr.  Bryan  will  organize  his  personal  follo\\'ing  in 
no  small  measure  on  banking  and  currency  lines  and 
will  "attack  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  one  of 
the  chief  stones  of  stumbling  in  the  way  of  the 
nation."  Political  lines  are  somewhat  obscured  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
a  Democratic  achievement,  the  Republicans  have 
been  defending  the  system  "and  thus  assuming  a 
place  as  its  natural  supporter  wliilc  Democrats  of 
the  Heflin- Watson  variety  were  la^  ishing  their  abuse 
upon  it."  But  this  R('])ublican  policy,  we  are  told, 
"has  become  unavailable  on  a  national  scale  through 
the  fact  that  the  agricultural  bloc  has  so  largely 
devoted  itself  to  attacks  upon  the  system  and  will 
probably  stand  out  against  any  so-called  'con- 
servative' policy."     Mr.  Willis  continues: 


The  Middle  West  is  now  experiencing  a  return  of  the  greenback 
movement  of  the  '70's,  writes  Mr.  Donald  R.  Murphy  in  a  leading 
article  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  (Des  Moines),  owned  by  the  family 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  seems  to  this  writer 
that  two  basic  contentions  of  the  old  greenbaekers  "were  sound 
then  and  seem  sound  to-daj';  that  the  gold  production  of  the 
world  is  inadequate  to  furnish  the  circulating  medium  for  trade; 
and  that  the  control  of  the  volume  of  money  and  circulation 


"The  issue  of  sound  banking  would,  in  fact,  be 
sure  to  arouse  more  antagonism  inside  the  Republi- 
can party  than  outside  it.  Therefore,  not  a  few  of 
the  compromisers  in  the  organization  now  regard  it 
as  unavailable  as  a  major  issue  for  them.  The  radi- 
cals, however,  want  to  bring  it  forward  as  their 
own.  They  would  gladly  forestall  the  Bryan-Demo- 
cratic group  by  outstripping  them  in  abuse  of  the 
Reserve  system.  This  makes  a  complex  situation  within  the 
Republican  party  just  as  within  the  Democratic  i)arty. 

"A  verj'  peculiar  feature  has  lieen  added  to  the  contest  by  the 
fact  that  Alessrs.  Ford  and  Edison  have  taken  ground  on  the 
populistic  or  radical  side.  Thus  far,  they  ha\e  confined  them- 
selves very  largely  to  attacks  on  the  gold  standard  and  to  de- 
mands for  Government  issues  of  paper  money,  but  the  anti- 
Federal  Reserve  cult  is  very  close  to  this  inflation  movement. 
What  they  are  doing  is  thus  a  great  support  for  the  advocates 
of  unsound  money  and  banking  measures. 

"There  are  a  good  many  evidences  of  the  influence  that  this 
work  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Ford  and  Edison  is  having  upon  the 
rank  and  file  of  business  men. 

"Measures  are  now  pending  in  Congress  which  would  permit 
the  discounting  of  long  term  agricultural  paper  presented  by 
land  banks.  Apart  from  these  relatively  moderate  changes, 
however,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  bills  of  very  drastic  character 
calling  for  extreme  action  on  questions  of  money  and  banking. 

"The  free-credit  and  soft-money  propaganda  is  thus  not  only  a 
political  issue  of  the  early  future,  but  affords  a  present  problem 
of  first-class  importance." 


1.^^/Mr 
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THE    U.    S.  A.    SHOULD    TAKE    A    GOOD  LOOK. 

— Darling  in  tho  New  York  Tribune. 


should  be  by  the  Government  and  not  with  bankers."  To  some 
extent  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sj'stem  is  said  to  be 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  these  claims  and,  inciden- 
tally, by  its  policy  of  lowering  interest  rates  and  thus  slightly  in- 
flating values,  the  Reserve  Board  may  possibly  "kill  the  fiat 
money  boom. "  Eastern  financial  experts  are  advised  that  they 
reckon  without  a  large  and  growing  sentiment  in  the  farming 
districts  when  they  predict  further  deflation  and  a  return  to 
pre-war  price  levels.     Mr.  Murphy  reminds  us  that: 

"Fiat  money  has  been  adopted  as  almost  an  official  creed  of  the 
Iowa  Farmers'  Union.  Milo  Reno,  its  president,  is  preaching 
the  greenback  gospel  in  a  series  of  meetings  over  the  State.  A 
similar  attitude  seems  to  be  tak<>n  by  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Kansas.  In  the  official  publication  of  the  Union,  of  March  16, 
the  editor  says,  in  discussing  the  bonus  question: 

"  'The  business  body  is  sluggish  on  account  of  contracted 
credit  and  currency.  Why  not  stimulate  it  with  a  little  trans- 
fusion of  circulating  medium  turned  out  by  the  Government 
printing-press?'  " 


u 
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TIES  WITH  GERMANY  RENEWED 

HAVING  IN  yWSD  the  hundred-odd  years  of  "peace  and 
friendship  which  bound  the  American  and  German 
peoples,  rather  than  the  few  years  of  war  and  misun- 
ierstanding  which  have  separated  them,"  our  first  Ambassador 
to  Germany  in  five  years  sailed  recently  for  tliat  country.  'Wliile 
American  Legion  posts  denounce  this  light  interpretation  of 
"misunderstanding,"  and  the  New  York  Tribune  surmises  Am- 
bassador Houghton's  farewell  speech  "will  scarcely  make  a  great 
hit  in  America,  even  tho  much  admired  in  Berlin,"  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  declares  that  "Ambassador  Houghton  is  right  in 
refusing  to  enter  upon  his  mission  with  a  hymn  of  hate  upon  his 
lips."  "It  is  possible  to  hold  the  Germans  to  their  obligations 
without  perpetuating  hatred 
against  all  of  them,"  agi'ees  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  new  Ambassador,  a 
wealthy  glass  manufacturer  and 
member  of  many  clubs  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  Avho  has 
served  in  Congress  and  who  was 
educated  in  Germany  and 
France,  said  at  a  farewell  dinner 
in  New  York  that : 

"First  and  foremost,  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  moral  or  spiritual 
or  even  the  economic  value  of 
hate.  Hate  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. It  is  far  more  dangerous 
to  those  who  hate  than  to  those 
who  are  hated.  It  leads  only  to 
confusion  and  destruction. 

"The  war  is  ended.  The 
loser,  to  his  ability,  must  foot 
the  bill.  But  its  causes,  the  ap- 
portionment of  blame  or  guiU, 
are  matters  which,  frankly,  I  for 
one  will  no  longer  discuss. 

"Both North  and  South  after 
the  Ci^nl  War  found  the  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  when  they 
simply  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  causes  of  the  issue  which 
had  divided  them,  and  went  to 
work.  The  parallel  is  not  exact. 
But.  frankly,  it  does  seem  tome 
that  a  similar  process  of  practical 
reconciliation  must  be  worked 
out  or  European  civilization,  at 
least,  win  perish." 


"HIS  IS  A  THANKLESS  TASK," 

says  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Alanson  B.  Houghton,  our  first 
post-war  Ambassador  to  Germany.  He  has  made  a  fortune 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  his  farewell  speech  before  sail- 
ing for  Berhn  sliows  that  he  doesn't  believe  in  tlirowing  stones. 


The  German  press,  regardless 
of  political  comple.xion,  says  a  Berlin  wireless  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  featured  the  Houghton  speech,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  hailed  by  some  of  them  as  the  "Peace  Ambassador." 
He  -n-ill  confer  at  London  -with  Ambassador  Harvey  and  at 
Paris  with  Ambassador  Herrick  "on  his  way  to  his  difficult  and 
thankless  post,"  as  the  Boston  Transcript  puts  it.  The  better 
understanding  which  he  will  endeavor  to  build  up  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  "will  help  to  lighten  the  world's 
load,"  believes  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  which 
has  this  to  say  of  the  new  mission : 

"By  appointing  an  official  representative  to  the  German  capi- 
tal the  American  Government  manifests  its  opinion  that  the  time 
has  come  to  forget  the  war  and  to  put  the  world  as  near  as  possible 
back  on  a  peace-time  basis.  The  world's  greatest  economic  and 
political  problems  wdll  iuAohe  Germany  for  a  few  years  and  ]Mr. 
Houghton  y\\\\  play  a  leading  role.  Unhampered  by  ill  feeling  he 
will  be  able  to  look  at  the  problems  in  the  broad  light  of  day  and 
decide  what  is  best.  He  wiU  protect  America's  rights,  but  he  will 
not  seek  to  persecute  Germany." 

"The  new  Ambassador  should  not  enter  Berlin  with  an  olive 


branch  in  one  hand  and  a  hand-grenade  in  the  other,"  maintains 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.    In  this  paper's  opinion — 

"To  see  in  the  expression  of  cordiality  toward  a  late  enemy 
nation  with  which  we  have  made  peace  a  disposition  to  sacrifice 
the  interest  of  the  country  which  one  represents  is  to  take  a  pro- 
vincial view  of  international  affairs.  An  Ambassador  is  not  going 
to  do  his  duty  by  his  home  Government  the  better  by  adopting 
an  attitude  of  suspicion  toward  the  other  Government.  There 
is  no  inconsistency  between  good  will  toward  another  people 
and  a  determination  to  obtain  just  dealing  for  one's  own.  If 
there  were,  diplomacy  would  be  impossible." 

But,  warns  the  Evening  Post, 

"  If  there  are  any  Germans  in  this  country  or  in  any  other  who 
hope. that  this  means  a  repudiat ion  of  the  principles  for  which  we 

sent  a  million  men  to  fight  in 
France,  they  will  soon  be  dis- 
illusioned. Any  such  attitude  is 
as  hostile  to  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  as  is  the  attitude  of 
those  who  criticize  Mr.  Hough- 
ton for  being  too  conciliatory. 
There  can  be  no  upsetting  of  the 
results  of  the  war.  Nor  wall 
either  country  lose  anything  by 
realizing  that  their  renewed 
association  Avill  benefit  not  only 
themselves  but  also  the  entire 
family  of  nations." 

"Peace  wath  Germany  has 
been  restored,"  obser\^es  the 
New  York  Woi-ld;  "the  time  is 
past  for  fanning  old  passions  as 
the  best  proof  of  patriotism.  It 
is  no  disloyalty  at  this  day  to 
practise  common  sense  and  ob- 
serve the  ordinary  rtiles  of 
courtesy."  "Much  of  the  hate 
prcAalent  in  Europe  has  been 
made  to  order  by  politicians," 
notes  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  According  to  this 
paper — 

"It  is  about  time  that  the 
world  cleared  its  mind  of  jthe 
remnants  of  some  of  the  more 
reckless  war  propaganda,  and 
remembered  that  there  are  wo- 
men and  children  in  Germany 
and  a  new  generation,  and  that 
something  must  be  left  of  that 
A-ast  liberal  element  that  would  have  set  up  a  real  democratic 
government  in  Germany  A\athin  a  very  few  years  if  it  hadn't 
been  deliberately  overwhelmed  and  martjTed  in  the  war." 

Ambassador  Houghton's  comparison  of  relations  between  the 
North  and  the  South  after  the  Civil  War  with,  present  German- 
American  relations  is  "a  bit  of  Ambassadorial  license,"  says 
the  New  York  Globe,  which  adds: 

"It  is  the  fashion  to  romanticize  the  Civil  War  and  pretend 
that  both  Noi-th  and  South  were  fighting  a  just  cause.  None 
the  less,  by  any  rational  interpretation  of  progress,  this  war 
must  be  construed  as  a  war  of  a  democracy  against  a  slave 
autocracy,  and  the  'lost  cause'  must  be  regarded  as  a  bad  cause. 

"In  the  same  way  the  war  against  the  German  Government 
arose,  not  from  a  misunderstanding,  but  from  an  exceedingly 
clear  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  that  Government,  which 
were  e\Tl.  Reconciliation  between  the  two  peoples  Avill  not  be 
brought  about  by  condoning  the  sins  of  the  Hohenzollem  Em- 
pire any  more  than  by  exaggerating  the  sins  (which  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous)  of  the  Entente  nations.  Renewed  friendship 
must  rest  on  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  Hohenzollerns  were 
as  much  enemies  of  the  German  people  as  they  were  of  the  rest 
of  the  human  race." 
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ANOTHER   FOREST   FIGHT 

A  SPECTACULAR  POLITICAL  ROW  between  two  Cab- 
inet officers,  reported  to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
" '  Ballinger-Pinchot  fight  which  did  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  break  the  Taft  Administration,"  as  the  Baltimore  Sun 
puts  it,  is  now  declared  by  Washington  correspondents  to  be 
"on"  between  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Fall  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadel- 
phia Record,  "one  or  the  other 
of  the  principals  will  be  called 
upon  to  quit  the  Cabinet 
sooner  or  later"  because  of 
the  differences  that  ha^e  arisen, 
and  the  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
does  not  see  how  President 
Harding  "can  avoid  taking  a 
hand  in  the  controversy."  The 
issue,  we  are  told,  is  which 
Department  shall  have  juri.s- 
diction  over  Alaska  and  other 
forest  reserves. 

In  the  days  of  Roosevelt  the 
public  forests  were  taken  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  placed 
under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, where  they  are  now. 
This  arrangement,  however, 
does  not  suit  Secretary  Fall;  he 
would  haA'e  them  returned  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
particularlj-  in  Alaska,  in  order 
to  "obtain  better  coordina- 
tion of  effort  l)etween  the 
various  bureaus  handling  pub- 
lic lands."  Certainly  some  co- 
ordination of  effort  is  needed, 
according  to  Alaska's  Gover- 
nor, Scott  C.  Bone,  for  at 
present  the  affairs  of  the  Terri- 
tory are  handled  by  some 
thirty-eight  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Bills  are  pending  in  Congress 
for  the  transfer  of  forest  re- 
serves, especially  in  Alaska, 
from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Other  bills  propose 
that  the  Department  of  Agricultur(>  not  only  shall  retain  all  its 
present  functions,  but  that  the  national  parks,  Indian  Affairs, 
and  the  Reclamation  Service  shall  be  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  the  Depariment  of  Agriculture. 
The  whole  matter,  according  to  observant  Washington  cor- 
respondents, is  put  directly  up  to  President  Harding  by  the 
fact  that  he  must  approve  or  disapprove  certain  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  reorganization  of  government  departments 
made  by  Walter  F.  Brown,  the  President's  personal  repre- 
sentative. One  of  Mr.  Brown's  recommendations,  we  are  told, 
is  that  the  Alaskan  forests  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  "farm  bloc,"  writes  Mark  Sullivan,  the  New  York  Ere- 
ning  Post's  Washington  correspondent,  "has  lined  up  .solidly  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  forests  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 


POEMS    AUK     MAUK     BY     FOOLS     LIKK     MK, 
BUT    ONLY    GOD    CAN    MAKE    A    TREK," 

■\vroto  Joyce  Kilmer.  Here  are  two  giant  Sitka  spruce  trees — iho, 
larger  .38 'a  feet  in  circumference — in  an  Alaskan  forest  reserve — 
wliich  both  Secretary  Fall  and  Secretary  Wallace  wish  to  adniinistor. 


"Under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  forests  have  been 
a(k>quately  safeguarded,  and  the  work  of  forest  conservation  has 
reached  ahigh  plane  of  efficiency,"  maintains  the  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer.  "This  wealth  must  be  conserved,"  agrees  the  New  York 
Times.  "It  would  be  neither  good  business  nor  good  politics 
to  transfer  the  forests  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  believes 
the  Washington  Herald.    As  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  puts  the 

case    of    the    pro-Wallace    ele- 
ment : 

"There  is  actually  no  more 
reason  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Alaskan  forestry  service  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 
tlian  there  is  for  the  transfer 
of  the  service  in  general.  The 
forestry  service  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  administration,  but  a 
service  of  development  and  pro- 
duction of  timber.  .  .  .  This 
is  true  no  less  of  the  Alaskan 
forests  than  of  American  forests 
in  general." 

"But,"  maintains  Secretary 
Fall,  "conservation  has  been 
overdone."  "Hoarding  forests 
is  not  conserving  them,"  points 
out  the  Rochester  Post-Express. 
Another  complaint  against 
conservation  comes  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times:  "Why 
sliould  the  Government  build 
barriers  around  the  great  Alas- 
kan forests  and  thus  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  lumber  so  neces- 
sary for  home  building?" 
"Tliere  are  20,000,000  acr(>s  of 
\  irgin  timber  in  Alaska,  and 
it  is  a  i)romising  field  for  the 
l)aper-making  industry,"  points 
out  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligen- 
cer,  while  other  papers  remind 
us  that  the  tree  crop  must  be 
harvested  the  same  as  any 
other  crop,  or  it  "wnll  deteri- 
orate. "The  forests  of  Alaska, 
lying  idle,  could  furni-sh  one- 
third  of  the  paper  used  in  the 
United  States  without  noticing 
the  loss,"  declares  the  Wheeling 
Intdligenccr,  "yet  Alaska  news- 
papers are  paying  five  cents  a 
pound  freight  charges  on  paper 
shipped  in  from  British  Colum- 
bia." "Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  highly  desirable,"  in 
the  opinion  of  this  paper,  "but  it  can  be  carried  to  extremes." 
"There  is  more  than  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  bills  which 
the  'agricultural  bloc'  have  introduced  in  Congress,"  asserts 
Ashmun  Brown,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Seattle 
Times.    As  this  writer  views  the  bills  favoring  conservation: 

"The  purpose  is  to  prevent  those  lands  and  resources  from 
coming  in  competition  with  the  lands  and  resources  now  pri- 
vately ouTied.  It  is  a  project  to  permit  those?  who  have  'got 
theirs'  to  exact  a  larger  degree  of  profit  than  they  now  enjoy. 

"A  practi<;al  application  of  this  proposed  policy  would  mean 
that  th(>  i)iiblic  lands  remaining  in  the  West  and  Alaska  would 
ne\'er  })ass  into  private  hands,  never  get  on  the  tax  rolls,  but 
would  remain  in  idleness. 

' '  This  is  the  real  issue  that  lies  beneath  the  present  controversy 
in  which  Alaska  is  a  figure.  It  is  becoming  clearly  defined. 
Presently  it  must  be  fought  out  to  a  conclusion." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Sharp  practises  will  not  cure  dull  times — Asheville  Times. 

What  Ireland  needs  is  a  coalition  party. — Xeiv  York  Evening 
Post. 

If  one  swallow  doesn't  make  a  siimmer,  it  sometimes  makes 
a  fall. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  white  race  will  continue  dominant  onlj'  so  long  as  it  acts 
white. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

Biblical  miracles  are  admirable  material  for  motion-i)icture 
productions,    William    Jennings    Bryan    announces.     Including 
the  marriage  at  Cana? — Xcw  York 
Tribune. 


Immigration  policy  in  brief: 
Falls  Record. 


Refuse  the  refuse. — Wichita 


God  made  the  world  round;  only  men  can  make  it  square. — 
Greenville  News. 

The  greatest  menace  to  civilization  appears  to  be  the  civilized 
nations. — Sharon  Herald. 

Lots  of  women  think  Easter  Sunday  is  Decoration  Day. — 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

The  farmers'  movement  that  brings  results  is  the  kind  that  be- 
gins at  daybreak. — Asheville  Times. 


Take  care  of  your  sense  and 
your  dollars  will  take  care  of  you. 
— Neicspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

In  the  matrimonial  field,  Major 
Max  Oser  is  some  international  har- 
vester himself. — Columbia  Record. 

"Peace  Concluded  in  Ireland." 
If  we  remember  right,  it  came  to 
a  conclusion  some  centuries  ago. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Most  of  the  liquor  is  consumed 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard."  So 
that's  what  makes  the  West  wild. 
— Richmond  Neics  Leader. 

"Business  needs  more  able  ex- 
ecutives." That's  encouraging.  For 
a  time  we  feared  it  would  need 
an  executor. — Pottsville  Journal. 

]Mr.  QriLLER-CorcH  says  pro- 
hibition ruins  literature.  In  other 
words,  it  makes  dry  reading. — 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Paris  seems  determined  that 
our  girls  shall  wear  long  skirts,  but 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  not  written  in  vain. — Toledo 
Blade. 
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The  original  Homer  ne^'er  pulled 
down    $75,000   a   year,    and   from 

this  we  infer  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  smite  a  horsehide  than 
a  IjTe. — Mitchell  Republican. 

We  expect  to  see  prohibition  enforced  when  each  would-be 
•drinker  in  the  land  has  a  dry  enforcer  detailed  to  watch  him. — 
Columbia  Record. 

One  puzzle  confronting  the  British  public  is  what  they  ■w-iU 
call  the  House  of  Lords  now  that  the  ladies  ha^e  been  admitted. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Doc  Cook  wants  a  congressional  medal  for  discovering  the 
North  Pole.  If  Congress  remains  obdurate  Doc  might  try  for  the 
Nobel  fiction  prize. — Toledo  Blade. 

Senator  France  was  the  only  objector  to  the  naval  ratio 
treatj^.  E\idently  the  Senator  is  trjing  to  live  up  to  his  name. 
— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

New  Yorkers  have  subscribed  S65,000  to  aid  the  war  in 
Ireland,  which  seems  to  be  less  in  need  of  aid  than  any  other 
activity  we  know  of. — A'ew  York  Tribune. 

Spain  is  beginning  to  be  glad  that  the  interposition  of  the 
American  Continent  prevented  Columbus  from  carrying  out  his 
intention  of  discovering  India. — New  York  Tribune. 

In  this  country  about  the  only  retired  business  man  we  have 
is  the  one  who  has  gone  to  bed  and  is  dreaming  about  what 
he  has  to  do  in  the  morning. — Cleveland  Commercial. 

A  DOG  expert  suggests  that,  since  the  prohibition  enforcement 
agents  are  chasing  bootleggers  with  airplanes,  some  of  the 
rum-hounds  will  have  to  be  crossed  with  Skye  terriers. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 
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TO    AX    AVERAGE    CONGRESSMAN    THE 
WORLD  IS  NEITHER  ROUND  NOR  FLAT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brookljii  Eagle. 


Our  politicians  keep  their  ears 
so  close  to  the  ground  that  criticism 
goes  over  their  heads. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

All  the  necessary  proof  that  the 
war  ended  too  soon  is  furnished  by 
German  statesmen.  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

What  will  become  of  the  money 
saved  by  reducing  armament?  One 
guess.  That's  right.  —  Roanoke 
World  News. 

The  difference  between  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Four- 
Power  alliance  is  forty  nations. — 
Charleston  Gazette. 

If  you  expect  a  tired  business 
man  to  do  any  spring  digging,  you 
will  have  to  give  him  a  golf  club. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

Half  the  population  objects  to 
alcoholic  beverages  going  down  and 
the  other  half  objects  to  their  going 
up. — Cleveland  Commercial. 

Europe  appears  to  be  laboring 
under  the  delusion  that  our  army 
on  the  Rhine  is  merely  making  a 
social  call. — Milwaukee  Leader. 


The    shrinkage    of    the   income 

tax  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 

people   who   formerly   paid  it  have  gone  into  the  bootleg  and 

bandit  business,  both  of  which  are  exempt. — New  York  Tribune. 

Those  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  often  find  there's  no 
elevator. — Cincinnati  Post. 

In  leaving  Ehrenbreitstein  the  American  forces  will  chiefly 
regret  the  last  syllable. — New  York  Tribune. 

Solomon  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  paragraphs 
quoted  by  The  Literary  Digest. — Canton  News. 

Judging  from  a  list  of  their  demands  at  Genoa,  the  Bolsheviki 
think  the  Conference  is  going  to  be  a  petting  party. — New  York 
Tribune. 

"Thinks  Wrangell  Important  Air  Base,"  says  a  headline. 
Give  'em  WrangeU.  Don't  we  have  Washington? — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

It  is  customary  to  drop  the  pilot  after  reaching  deep  water, 
but  what  is  mere  precedent  in  the  case  of  Lloyd  George? — 
Tacoma  Ledger. 

The  war  was  the  biggest. crime  wave  in  the  world's  history, 
and  the  crime  waves  which  are  troubling  the  world  to-day  are 
merely  the  following  ripples. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Fish  are  coming  out  of  a  California  oil<-well,  according  to  dis- 
patches. Lots  of  poor  fish  wish  they  could  g^t  out  of  the  wild- 
eat  oil-wells  as  well  off  as  they  went  in. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Now  that  we  have  outlawed  chemical  warfare,  I  suggest  that 
something  be  done  about  the  comical  kind  that  is  put  on  with 
such  regularitj'  in  Little  South  American  republics. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 
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TWELVE  AIEN,  with  grave  faces,  were  met  to  decide  an 
issue  of  life  or  death. 
No  burly  criminal  stood  there  to  receive  punishment 
for  his  crimes — only  a*little  chUd,  begging  for  life. 

Her  sin  was  hunger  and  nakedness. 

She  trembled,  and  almost  fell,  as  she  stretched  out  thin,  bare 
arms  in  supplication. 

"Hunger! — Bread!"  were  the  only  words  she  spoke. 

A  long  time  passed,  while  those  men  fought  to  escape  the 
verdict  they  must  render.    But  then  the  words  came: 

"We  have  not  found  any  one  who  "wall  give  you  bread,  little 
girl.  We  have  told  a  great  many  people  about  you,  but  they 
have  given  to  so  many  other  boys  and  girls  that  they  are  tired  of 
gi^•ing.  There  is  not  enough  bread,  now,  to  go  around — no,  not 
even  a  crust.  We  are  very  sorrj',  dear  little  girl,  but — we  7nnst 
let  you  die." 

A  cruel  jest?  Xo!  A  cruel  fact,  multiplied  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  times!  If  only  one  such  pleading  child  were  con- 
demned to  die  because  we  are  "tired  of  giA-ing"  it  woiUd  be 
enough  to  blanch  the  cheeks  of  everj-  man  and  woman  who  reads 
this  page.  But  upon  many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  the  sen- 
tence of  death  has  just  been  passed. 

In  Armenia  a  Christian  race  is  being  blotted  out — wliile  the 
world  looks  on.  In  Armenia  peace  did  not  come  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  stopt  fighting.  Last  j-ear  140  ^^Uages  were  de- 
stroyed; thousands  of  mothers  and  gro^Ti  daughters  were  ^^o- 
lated  and  slain;  fathers  were  herded  into  buildings  and  burned; 
multitudes  of  orphaned  children  were  driven  into  the  ^vilderness 
to  wander  and  die,  unless,  perchance,  they  might  be  gathered, 
like  lost  lambs,  into  folds  of  safety  by  the  Near  East  Relief. 
Conditions  are  worse  than  at  any  time  since  the  armistice. 
Frantic  appeals  for  more  food  to  save  the  children,  for  more 
clothing  to  cover  their  naked  bodies,  for  more  hosi)itals  and 
orphanages  to  give  them  refuge  come  surging  over  the  cables 
to  "kind,  generous  America,"  the  hoped-for  siivior  of  Armenia. 

And  in  the  moment  of  this  crisis,  Avhen  the  question  of  life  or 
death  for  unnumbered  thousands  of  childi'en  must  be  answered, 
the  tender  charity  of  American  mothers  and  fathers  luis  begun 
to  fail.  Their  answer  to  the  multitude  of  little  orphans  whose 
only  sin  is  hunger,  and  nakedness,  and  immeasurable  grief,  has 
been — in  December,  and  January,  and  February,  and  March — 
not  more  money,  and  more  clothing,  and  more  food,  but  less. 
And  so  the  cruel  order  has  gone  forth  from  the  offices  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  to  reduce  all  expenditures  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Twenty-five  children  from  everj-  hundred  now  receiving  care 
must  be  turned  away.  Among  the  many  thousands  whose  wails 
6f  hunger,  and  sickness,  and  cold  have  not  yet  been  answered, 
not  one  can  be  satisfied. 

And  now  the  cries  of  terror  and  dismay  are  reaching  America: 

CABLEGRAM,  via  Paris:  "Thousands  of  deportees  filling 
Near  East  threshold,  reeei\'ing  crust  of  bread,  h()i)ing  for  summer 
peace.  Shall  ve  push  them  off  our  doorstep/  Order  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  reduction  necessitates  closing  all  general  relief." 

CABLEGRAM,  Constantinople:  "Appalling  increase  of  need 
for  general  relief  throughout  Anatolia  Caucasus.  Reduction 
in  alread\'  inadequate  appropriations  cuts  off  midtitudes  who  are 
hopeless  without  American  aid." 

CABLEGRAM,  from  American  Women's  Hospital,  Erivan: 
"We  have  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  cases  in  the  hospital, 
and  chiklren  dying  in  all  comers  of  Erivan.  All  day  long  we 
can  hear  the  wails  and  groans  of  little  cliildren  outside  the  office 
buildings  hoping  we  can  and  will  pick  them  up.  If  the  sun  shines 
a  little  while  they  quiet  down;  when  it  rains  they  begin  again. 
One  day  when  the  rain  turned  to  snow  it  was  a\vful  to  listen  to 
them.  The  note  of  terror  that  came  into  the  general  wail  was 
plainly  perceptible  upstairs,  and  I  had  the  Avindows  closed.  They 
well  knew  what  a  night  in  the  snow  would  mean.  We  are  pick- 
ing them  up  as  fast  as  possible,  but  it  is  fatal  to  crowd  them  to 
such  a  point  that  we  would  lose  those  already  in  orphanage." 

Has  that  story  of  unutterable  suffering,  of  passionate  lo\e  and 
gratitude  for  what  has  been  given,  that  trusting,  prayerful  appeal 
for  rescue  of  children  whose  lives  now  depend  on  us — has  it  all 
grown  wearisome  to  us?  Are  we  tired  of  being  "kind  and  gener- 
ous? Is  there  no  longer  any  sacrificial  tenderness  for  little  ehil- 
flren  in  our  hearts?  Is  it  time  to  be  rid  of  the  burden,  to  stop  our 
giving,  and  so,  through  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Near  East 


Relief,  u^ho  7nust  act  as  we  dictate,  to  pronoimce  the  sentence  of 
death  on  these  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  beliexed, 
to  the  last  moment,  that  we  would  save  them? 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  it  is  not  true!  You  wiU  not 
allow  it!  Your  hearts  have  not  turned  to  stone!  What  are  a 
few  paltry  miles  of  distance!  They  can  not  separate  you  from 
that  famine-stricken  land,  where  dead  and  djnng  children  litter 
the  city  streets.  They  can  not  shut  out  from  your  insion  those 
hunger-pinched  faces  and  outsti-etched  hands!  You  can  shut 
your  windows,  as  they  did,  in  very  desperation,  in  the  City  of 
Erivan;  but  the  wails  and  moans  of  little  children,  waiting  in 
rain  and  snow,  by  day  and  night,  to  be  "picked  up"  and  clothed 
and  fed,  can  not  be  shut  out  of  your  heart. 

From  far-awaj'  stations,  hy  the  magic  of  science,  our  homes 
are  being  filled  with  song,  and  story,  and  music  for  the  dance. 
But  there  are  messages  more  wonderful  than  any  controlled  by 
the  wzards  of  wireless.  They  are  coming  now  from  far  away, 
and  the  story  they  bring  is  burdened  wth  tears.  The  music 
is  not  for  dancing,  for  those  who  make  it  can  scarce  stand  upon 
their  feet.  The  song,  swelled  to  a  chorus  of  ^vo  by  thousands 
of  little  voices  that  ought  to  be  musical  with  laughter,  is  always 
the  same:  "Hunger — Bread!"  And  with  the  pleading  cry  of 
the  children  comes  a  voice,  sweet  and  solemn,  saving:  "These 
are  MY  little  ones;  ye  aie  ^ly  Shepherds;  Feed  My  Lambs." 

To  catch  these  messages,  every  American  heart  that  has 
thrilled  at  the  laughter  of  a  little  child  or  tlu-obbed  at  its  cry  of 
pain  is  the  receiving  instrument,  and  the  messages  are  broad- 
casted to  us  from  the  very  throne  of  Heaven. 

No  mistake  can  be  more  tragic  at  tliis  moment  than  for  you 
to  say,  "The  call  is  not  to  me;  /  need  not  respond  this  time; 
others  will  give,  and  the  children  will  not  have  to  die." 

There  are  no  others — if  you  refuse.  Armenia  is  surrounded  by 
bankrupt  nations,  or  nations  struggling  to  keep  from  bankruptcy. 
Europe  is  full  of  suffering  and  need.  Armenia's  only  hope  is 
America.    A  Christian  race  will  die  if  A7n erica  fails  at  this  crisis. 

There  are  no  others  to  love  and  care  for  Armenia's  little  children 
— no  others  but  you.  The  vast  nuijority  are  orphans.  Father 
is  dead;  mother,  too,  is  dead;  sister — if  not  dead  is  ])raying  (Jod 
for  death;  brother  is  dead;  aunt  and  uncle,  grandfather  and 
grandmother — all  dead,  the  home  destroyed,  and  the  lonely 
little  girl  or  boy  has  no  one — but  you.  You  are  father,  and 
mother,  and  sister,  and  brother — the  only  one  in  whose  heart 
the  sad  little  waif  can  now  find  refuge. 

How  si)lendidly  you  ha\'e  gi\'en,  perhaps,  sometime  in  the 
past,  and  have  brought  health  and  laughtc^r  to  some  of  Armenia's 
little  sufferers!  But  for  every  one  sa\'ed  then,  at  least  one  other 
was  left  without  food,  or  shelter,  or  friends.  And  the  child  to 
whom  you  gave  one  meal  a  daj-  hist  year  can  not  live  now  if  that 
meal  is  sto])t.  A  year  ago  the  delivery  of  supi)lies  for  the 
Alexandroi)ol  ori)hanage  was  interrupttnl  between  November 
and  May  by  transportation  difficulties.  Before  Ai)ril  the  chil- 
dren had  to  be  i)laced  on  half  rations,  and  by  May,  on  the  very 
morning  the  sui)i)ly  train  arri\e(l,  the  last  meager  ration  was 
distributed.  During  those  sad  weeks,  wlien  there  was  so  little 
food  at  Alexandi'opol,  more  than  two  thoustmd  children  died. 

If  you  withhold  your  gift  now,  the  bo\'s  and  girls  ,\'ou  fed  last 
year  may  be  the  verj-  ones  "sentenced  to  die." 

Revoke  the  cruel  sentence!  Stop  the  order  to  reduce  all 
relief  work  twenty-five  per  cent.!  Thank  God  it  is  in  your  power 
at  this  Easter  time  to  give  life  in  i)lace  of  death,  healtli  in  place 
of  .sickness,  laughter  in  place  of  tears.  You  can  speak  the  word 
of  U'surrection  which  will  call  back  some  little  child  from  the 
dark  valhy  of  shadow  and  flood  its  new  life  with  sunshin(\ 

Two  things  will  fiU  your  Easter  Day  with  sweetest  joy;  the 
knowledge  that  Armenia's  children  fiid  not  wait  for  you,  and 
trust  in  you,  and  appeal  to  you  in  vain;  and  the  voice  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  fh(»  Lover  of  little  cliildren,  sajdng  to  your  soul, 
"  Ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.    Ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

So  deeply  have  we,  as  publishers  of  The  Literaky  Digest, 
been  stirred  by  the  tragedy  inijx'nding  among  the  innocent 
cliildren  of  Armenia,  that  we  would  fetil  a  Jieavy  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  needless  death  of  countless  little  ones  if  we 
did  not  do  as  we  are  urging  you  to  do,  and  give,  still  again,  a 
substantial  contribution  to  save  their  lives.  Therefore,  altho 
we  ha^•e  given  seAeral  tinu^s  before,  we  feel  that  we  can  not — 
we  must  not — do  less  in  the  present  crisis  than  add  immediately 
another  five  thousand  dollars  to  help  save  the  children  of  Ar- 
menia from  the  death  that  threatens  them.  Send  your  check 
at  cnce  to  CLE\ELAXD  H.  DODGE,  Treasurer,  Room  1()(J(), 
1.51  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


] 


AMERICA'S  REFUSAL  TO  GO  TO  GENOA 


FAILURE  IS  FOREDOOMED  at  the  Genoa  Conference 
because  America  Avill  not  be  there,  say  some  pessimistic 
German  spokesmen,  while  among  the  British  and  French 
press,  we  find  it  hazarded  that,  if  Europe  loses  by  America's 
non-participation  in  the  present  effort  to  restore  economic 
soundness  on  the  Continent,  America  herself  may  have  to  share 
in  the  resultant  loss.  It  is  hinted  in  some  French  quarters  that 
if  Europe  single-handed  must  fight  her  way  out  of  her  inter- 
national rivalries,  evils  from 
which  America  is  free,  America 
may  yet  find  social  conflicts 
"within  her  borders,  which  are 
threatened  by  no  competitive 
nation,  and  Europe's  troubles 
are  "bound  to  react  indirectly 
on  America's  domestic  diffi- 
culties." Speaking  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Reichstag,  Dr.  Walter 
Rathenau,  Germany's  Foreign 
Minister,  assured  his  heai-ers 
that  Genoa  will  "furnish  an 
opportunity  for  diagnosing  the 
general  causes  of  the  world's 
ailments,  and  for  inducing  the 
nations  to  collaborate  in  dis- 
covering ways  and  means  to 
heal  the  maladies  from  which 
the  entire  European  Continent 
is  suffering."  He  prophesied 
that  Genoa  "will  be  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  conferences 
which  will  take  place  this  year 
and  next  year,"  but  whether 
the  Genoa  Conference  will 
constitute  a  milestone  along 
the    road    leading    to    world 

peace,  depends  largely  on   the  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  added: 

"Through  its  entrv'  into  the  war,  the  L'nited  States  decided 
the  outcome;  at  Versailles  it  determined  the  peace,  and  now  by 
throwing  its  political  and  economic  assets  into  the  balance,  it  is 
in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  salvaging  of  the  disordered  world, 
thus  decisively  influencing  the  direction  of  political  and  economic 
peace." 

The  Berlin  Taeglische  Rundschau  agrees  that  Germans  wdsh 
America  would  "assume  the  responsibilitj'  that  Dr.  Rathenau 
has  placed  upon  her  shoulders,"  but  it  declares  that  "this  is  a 
weak  hope  on  which  to  buUd  the  German  policj-."  Frankly  dis- 
illusioned seems  to  be  the  Berlin  Zeit,  which  avers  that  "bejond 
all  doubt  America  has  renounced  her  moral  and  political  duties 
to  Europe."  This  daily  believes  that  Premier  Lloyd  George 
was  con^-inced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  because 
he  counted  upon  America's  support,  but  it  asserts:  "One 
characteristic  of  American  idealism  is  the  fact  that  it  often  fails 
to  function  over  long  periods." 

In  England  the  London  West?ninster  Gazette  considers  the 
arguments  in  Secretary  Hughes's  note  of  declination  to  be 
"genuine  enough"  and  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The  United 
States  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Genoa  Conference 


ENOUGH   TO   SCARE    ANY   ONE   AAVAY. 

David:  ""What?     Aren't  you  fiinins  here?"' 

Uncle  Sam:  "No,  I  don't  want  lo  have  to  listen  to  that  cliai". 

eating  soup!"  „       .       ..        /t      j      ^ 

— Eveninri  yews  (London). 


is  "not  primarily  an  economic  conference,  as  questions  appear 
to  have  been  excluded  from  consideration  without  the  satisfactory 
determination  of  w-hich  the  chief  causes  of  economic  disturbance 
must  continue  to  operate."  On  this  argument  of  JSIr.  Hughes 
this  newspaper  remarks: 

"This  can  only  refer  to  the  exelusiou  from  discussion  of  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  the  reparations 
scheme.     Here,  of  course,  the  Americans  are  right.     Without 

a  re^^sion  of  the  work  done  iu 
Paris  a  re^'iv■^al  of  European 
trade  is  impossible.  We  find 
some  difficulty,  how^ever,  in 
reconciling  this  verj'  sound 
argument  in  the  Note  "with  the 
objections  raised  to  the  'politi- 
cal' aspect  of  the  Conference 
and  to  the  in^^tation  sent  to 
Soviet  Russia.  Americans  are 
quite  alive  to  the  dangers  and 
ext  ra\-agances  of  the  present 
international  politics  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  urgent  necessity  to 
reform  its  ways  in  which  it 
iinds  itself.  Political  and 
economic  questions  cut  across 
one  another  all  along  the  line, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  the 
subjects  wrongly  excluded  from 
discussion  had  not  been  so  ex- 
cluded, the  Conference  would 
have  been  more  political  than 
ever.  Turning  to  the  refer- 
ences to  Russia,  we  fail  utterly 
to  understand  how  the  "chief 
causes  of  economic  disturbance' 
in  Europe  can  be  removed 
while  Russia  is  treated  as  a 
pariah.  Russian  raw  materials 
and  Russian  markets  are  "\'ital 
to  the  trade  of  Europe,  and 
Anthout  a  political  settlement 
with  the  SoAiet  Government 
the  policy  of  disarmament 
which  America  is  rightly 
anxious  for  Europe  to  adopt  is  onlj'  ven,'  partially  possible. 

"It  is  understandable  that  the  United  States  should  hesitate 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  European  affairs  until  the  future 
policy  of  the  European  nations  has  been  more  clearly  defined. 
Americans  fear  that  the  cooperation  asked  of  themselves  will  be 
expected  to  take  the  form  of  new  credits  and  of  the  remission  of 
old  debts.  For  such  proposals  American  opinion  is  not  ready, 
and  it  will  certainly  not  become  ready  while  it  retains  any  sus- 
picion that  Europe  intends  to  go  on  squandering  its  funds  on 
a  riot  of  militarism.  It  is  for  the  European  Powers  to  demon- 
strate at  Genoa  that  they  resolutely  intend  to  put  their  past 
errors  behind  them." 

As  the  American  people  are  firmly  con\'inced  that  they  ought 
not  without  necessity  to  become  involved  in  European  questions 
of  a  political  order,  remarks  the  London  Times,  their  Government 
feels  bound  not  to  be  represented  at  Genoa,  and  it  points  out 
that— 

"The  American  people  are  paj"ing  the  interest  on  their  war 
loans  to  Europe  in  the  form  of  taxation.  To  help  her,  the  better- 
informed  classes  know  would  be  not  charity,  but  an  act  of 
enlightened  self-interest.  But  this  truth  has  not  yet  come  home 
to  the  masses.  They  feel  the  burden  and  nevertheless  they  are 
not  unwilling  to  help  Europe,  if  thej-  were  satisfied  that  Europe 
is  really  doing  all  she  can  for  herself.  But  they  do  not  believe 
she  is  doing  the  best  she  can  for  herself.     They  think  reparations 
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ought  to  be  discust  they  look  askant  at  land 
armaments,  the  necessity  for  which  they  do  not 
grasp,  and  their  suspicions  were  stimulated  by  the 
submarine  controversy  at  Washington.  The  Genoa 
project  was  not  likely  to  heighten  their  faith  in  the 
intentions  of  its  authors.  Rejection  was  the  only 
course  open  to  them,  and  rejected  it  they  have, 
naturally  and  wisely,  as  we  believe  most  competent 
observers  will  judge.  .  .  . 

"Broadly  considered,  it  would  be  far  better  that 
the   United  States   should   not   be   represented  at 
Genoa,   save  possibly  by  a  diplomatic  'observer,' 
than  that  it  should  take  part  in  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence only  to  find  the  Conference  unable   to  agree 
upon   measures  calculated   to  restore  stability    to 
Europe.     Far  better  would  it  be  that  at  Genoa  a 
successful  attempt  should  be  made  to  deal,  practically 
and  precisely,  with  urgent  European  issues,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  important  gathering 
later  on,  in  the  pieparation  for  which  the  United 
States  might  wish  to  take  an  adequate  part.      We 
trust,  therefore,  that  nothing  will  be  done  at  Genoa 
to  confuse  European  issues,  to  estrange  American  opinion,  or  to 
accentuate  differences  of   view,  but  that   every   effort   will  be 
made   to   achieve    precise   re- 
sults on  precise  issues,  so  as  to 
clear  the   way  for   the   treat- 
ment of  larger  problems  that 
can  not,  by  their  very  nature, 
be   solved   without    American 
cooperation." 


"A  WISE  OLD  BIRD  THAT'S  HARD  TO  SNARE." 

— John  Bull  (London). 


In  France  the  Paris  Gaulois 
expresses  the  belief  that  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  at  Genoa  it  is 
difficult  to  see  "how  it  will  be 
possible  to  establish  economic 
reconstruction  in  Europe,  since 
such  perforce  implies  the  pre- 
liminary liquidation  of  the 
interallied  debts,  by  means  of 
an  international  arrangement, 
of  which  America  would  be 
in  a  sense  the  keystone."  The 
Genoa  Conference  is  "becom- 
ing a  gathering  of  insolvent 
debtors  who  can  not  extricate 
themselves  unless  through  an 

understanding  with  their  principal  creditor,"  and  this  journal 
points  out  that  if  the  principal  creditor  remains  absent,  all  the 


THE  CONTRACTOR  WHO  WONT  CONTRACT. 

Uncle  Sam:  "Nothin'  doin',  boys — on  that  site." 

— The  Star  (London) 


THE  INNOCENT  BYSTANDER. 

Uncle  Sam;  "Guess  it's  just  as  well  I  stay  outside  and  look  on  while  they're 
working.  — ^^  Amsterdammcr  (Amsterdam). 


discussions  of  the  conferees  are  of  no  avail.     Thus  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  "t'he  only  beneficiaries  of  Genoa  would  be  Soviet 

Russia  and  Germany,  which  is 
always  clever  at  turning  con- 
fusion to  her  advantage." 

America's  refusal  was  ex- 
pected, according  to  the  Paris 
Journal  des  Debats,  and  it  may 
be  considered  to  mark  the  fail- 
ui-e  of  the  combination  formed 
in  London  last  December, 
based  on  America's  participa- 
tion in  what  was  pompously 
named  the  "Reconstruction 
of  Europe,"  and  this  daily 
proceeds : 

"It  becomes  more  and  more 
ob\'ious  that  the  Americans 
will  consent  to  no  sacrifice  for 
the  .sake  of  this  gi-andiose 
project,  bound  up,  in  the  mind 
of  its  authors,  with  the  de- 
valorization  of  the  German 
mark  and  the  Russian  ruble, 
and  with  other  phantasmagoria. 
The  Americans  are  mainly 
concerned  with  recovering  the 
moneys  they  advanced  to  the  Allies,  in  order  that  they  may  im- 
prove their  economic  situation,  which  is  no  brighter  than  our  own." 

Gloomy  prophecies  about  Genoa  are  not  greatly 
tempered,  it  is  said,  by  the  rousing  votes  of  confi- 
dence given  to  Premier  Uoyd  George  in  England, 
and  to  Premier  Poincare  in  France,  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  Conference.  Mr,  Lloyd  George  was 
confinned  in  his  Genoa  policy,  say  London  dis- 
patches, by  a  vote  of  372  to  94;  and  Mr.  Poincare 
was  equally  assured  of  his  policy  by  a  vote  of  484 
to  78.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  one 
hour  and  a  half  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
that  there  must  be  a  united  effort  to  get  a  broken 
Europe  on  its  feet  again  by  assuring  peace  and 
setting  the  wheels  of  world  trade  again  in  motion.  He 
envisaged  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  by  cautious  and 
slow  stages,  we  read,  dependent  on  Russia's  recogni- 
tion of  her  international  obligations  and  proofs  of  her 
bona  fides.  According  to  Paris  correspondents,  the  de- 
bate in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  showed  that 
the  present  Chamber  expects  France  to  withdraw  from 
Genoa  if  any  discussion  is  raised  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, such  as  reparations,  treaty  revisions,  or  Russian 
recognition  without  guaranties,  and  especially  efforts 
at  the  present  time  go  reduce  France's  Army. 
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MAX,   THE   EVERLASTING   TYRANT. 


because  ne  Knows  sofi 
simply  Kates  to  >NeQr  block 


— Sunday  Mercury  and  Xcws  (Birmingliam). 


BRITAIN'S  DIVORCE  LAW  "SCANDAL" 

CRIES  FOR  DIVORCE  LAW  REFORM  are  frequently 
uttered  by  American  editors  because  of  the  miscellany 
of  statutes  affecting  the  marriage  bond  in  the  various 
States,  but  British  editors  are  clamoring  for  reforms  that  under 
certain  circumstances  ^\ill  make  the  marriage  contract  "less 
ironclad."  England's  divorce  laws  are  "hopelesslj-  antiquated," 
they  say.  and  the  radical  changes  proposed  as  long  as  ten  jears 
ago  by  a  Royal  Commission  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  great  cata- 
clysm of  war.  Meanwhile  they  point  out  that  CAery  year  sup- 
plies more  evidence  supporting  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  exposing  the  scandalous  cruelty  to  which  large  numbers 
of  innocent  husbands  and  -n-ives  are  being  subjected  "in  the  name 
of  ^  conventional  and  hide-bound  morality."  The  subject  is 
agitated  anew  because  of  a  decision  in  the  Appeal  Court,  which 
we  are  told  has  the  effect  of  "tjing  ]Mrs.  Rutherford  to  a  husband 
who  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  but  insane."  The  London 
Daily  Chronicle  points  out  that  there  is  no  need  to  recall  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime  passionnel  of  which  in  effect  Colonel 
Ruthei-ford  was  found  guilty;  or  of  the  events  which  led  to  Mrs. 
Rutherford's  action  in  the  Divorce  Court.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  "even  the  law  which  has  refused  to  make  the  de- 
cree nisi  absolute,  so  far  recognizes  the  impossibility'  of  this  man 
and  woman  living  together  that  it  grants  a  judicial  separation, 
but  is  unable  to  grant  logical  relief  by  divorce."  Since  the  Royal 
Commission  made  its  recommendations  ten  years  ago,  this  daily 
observes,  public  opinion  has  "moved  a  long  way  in  favor  of  the 
reforms  advocated,  and  indeed  beyond  them, "  and  it  adds  that 
legislation  is  "urgently  needed."     Says  the  London  Times: 

"In  the  interests  of  the  parties  and  of  the  State  there  can  be  no 
reason  of  general  recognition  to  be  advanced  for  rigoroush' 
maintaining  a  matrimonial  bond  the  entire  basis  of  which  has 
disappeared,   and  which  if  it  could  be  restored  would  lead  in 


every  conceivable  case  to  consequences  disastrous  to  the  public 
welfare.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce 
the  minority  concurred  with  the  majority  in  recommending 
that  there  should  be  a  decree  of  nullity  in  cases  whei-e  one  of  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  marriage  was  of  unsound  mind.  A  fortiori 
can  it  be  said  that  the  marriage  bond  should  be  deemed  to  be 
indissoluble  where  one  of  the  spouses  has  been  found  guilty  of 
the  capital  offense  and  is  detained  as  a  criminal  madman?" 

According  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  the  abuses  flo\\ing 
from  the  "existing  narrow  and  illogical  requirements  of  our 
divorce  laws  are  steadily  undermining  public  moralitj"  and  this 
journal  believes  it  to  be  "strictlj*  accurate"  and  explains: 

"The  nation  is  not  in  a  position  fully  to  realize  the  wide-spread 
results  traceable  to  the  anomalies  which  now  exist,  for  even  the 
present  restricted  facilities  for  divorce  are  not  usually  available 
to  the  poorer  classes.  There  is,  in  fact — tho  not  in  intention — one 
law  for   the  rich  and   another  for   the  poor.  .  .  . 

"If  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  been  a  working-class  woman,  without 
means  or  friends,  nothing  would  ha^-e  been  heard  of  a  case  which 
has  aroused  the  keenest  sympathy  for  the  sufferer.  Her  mis- 
fortune has  again  directed  attention  to  a  grave  social  sore,  which 
is  far  more  wide-spread  in  its  ill-effects  than  is  sometimes  imag- 
ined. Hundreds  of  married  men  and  women  have  been  put 
away  by  the  state  for  life,  or  for  many  years,  for  good  reasons; 
but  the  state  which  incarcerates  them  in  the  interest  of  society 
generally  refuses  to  concede  relief  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
bound  by  the  existing  marriage  law.  The  husband  or  wife  of 
a  confirmed  and  hopeless  drunkard  or  an  incurable  lunatic  is 
firmly  denied  freedom,  tho  the  marriage  has  become  a  tragic 
mocker\'.  The  law  legalizes  separation  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  that  separation  max  continue  until  the  grave  closes  over  one 
or  other  of  the  parties;  death  offers  the  onh'  hope  of  release. 
Can  it  be  seriously  suggested  that  such  efforts  to  perpetuate 
a  contract — for  marriage  is  a  contract — are  conformable  to  the 
tenets  of  justice  and  make  for  the  maintenance  of  high  moral 
ideals  not  merely  in  theory  but  in  practise?" 

Since  the  above  was  ■RTitten,  we  learn  from  Loudon  dispatches 
that  under  proposed  new  rules  the  poor  in  England  are  to  be 


I HURRV  UP 


(<XT(^  MOVE  ON. 
/   BUTTER  FINaeRS 
I  AMD  OONY  ARGOt 


'In  the  cave  days  it  is  believable  that  a  wife  acted  under  husbandly  coercion — 

AVHERE  IS  THE  BOSS  OF  YESTERYEAR? 


— but  not  in  these!' 


— The  Daily  Express  (London). 
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gi^■en  increased  facilities  for  using  the  divorce  courts,  and  it  is 
related  that — 

"Heretofore  a  wife  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  'poor  person'  in 
a  matrimonial  case  if  the  combined  income  of  herself  and  her 
husband  exceeded  £4  a  week,  even  if  thej^  were  lining  apart. 
Moreover,  the  wife  could  not  bring  action  unless  she  deposits 
£5  with  the  court. 

'■  Under  the  proposed  rules  a  '  poor  person '  vnie  may  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  rulings  if  her  own  income  is  less  than  £4  a  week. 
If  unable  to  deposit  £5  with  the  court  it  will  be  possible  for  her  to 
obtain  an  order  for  her  husband  to  pay  the  amount." 


SCOTTISH  ORANGE  AND  PROTESTANT 

PARTY 

ULSTER  WAS  BETRAYED  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  his  colleagues  concluded  their  treaty  with  Sinn 
Fein,  and  the  gi'eat 
majority  of  Scottish  Unionist 
members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  consenting 
parties  to  the  betrayal,  says 
the  Belfast  Weekly  News,  when 
the  "infamous  compact"  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Therefore  this  newspaper  finds 
much  satisfaction  in  the  foun- 
dation of  an  Orange  and  Prot- 
estant party  in  Scotland,  which 
is  to  be  known  bj'  that  name 
and  which  is  made  up  of  the 
members  of  the  Orange  In- 
stitution who,  we  are  told,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the 
"bold  and  courageous"  step 
they  have  taken.  For  jears 
the  members  of  the  Orange 
Institution  have  been  loyal 
supporters  and  enthusiastic 
workers  in  the  cause  of  Union- 
ism in  Scotland,  this  weekly 
relates,  and  the  claim  that  they 
were  really  the  "backbone  of 
the  party  in  the  West  of  that 
country  is  amply  justified." 

In  the  official  proclamation 
of  the  Orange  and  Protestant 

Party  we  read  that  the  Constitution,  briefly  stated,  embodies 
the  following  principles:  "One  flag,  one  throne,  one  empire, 
equal  rights  for  all,  and  sfiecial  privileges  for  none."  The  four 
committees  to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  the  party  are  denomi- 
nated as  the  Ulster,  the  Election,  the  Propaganda,  and  the 
Finance,  and  to  quote  further: 

"(1)  The  Ulster  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  policy  in 
supporting  the  Northern  Parliament  of  Ireland  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  wishes  of  their  brethren  and  Xortli  of  Ireland 
Protestants  in  any  manner  as  directed,  and  other  matters  which 
meantime  will  remain  private. 

"(2)  The  Elections  Committee  will  deal  with  the  following 
items:  (a)  Imperial  Parliament — To  promote  the  election  of 
men  and  women  of  good  Protestant  character,  (b)  Parish, 
Municipal  and  County  Councils — To  promote  the  election  to 
these  bodies  of  men  and  women  of  good  Protestant  character 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  serve  solely  in  the  public  interests, 
and  who  will  support  economy  and  efficiency  in  local  administra- 
tion, (e)  Educational  Authorities — To  promote  only  the  election 
of  good  Protestants  to  this  body  who  will  stand  firm  for  the 
teaching  of  religious  and  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools, 
(d)  Scrutinizing  and  questioning  of  all  candidates  for  these  fore- 
going bodies,  and  advising  all  Orangemen  and  women  and 
Protestants  whom  to  support. 


"  (3)  The  duties  of  the  Propaganda  Committee  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  divulge  them  beyond 
stating  that  it  will  supply  speakers  on  demand  to  Protestant 
bodies  splendidly  equipped  to  deal  with  Religious  and  Evangeli- 
cal, Economic  and  Social  and  Parliamentary  and  Local  Govern- 
ment questions  in  all  their  phases. 

"(4)  The  Finance  Committee — This  body  will  undertake, 
supervise,  and  manage  all  matters  regarding  the  financial  part 
of  the  new  organization.  These  four  committees  are  responsible 
to  a  powerful  executive." 

The  organization  is  of  such  a  strength,  according  to  the  party 
statement,  that  propei'ly  directed  it  "can  make  itself  a  power  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  either  the  Unionist,  Liberal,  or  Labor  and 
Socialist  parties." 

The  Belfast  Weekly  Xews  believes  that  now  that  the 
Orangemen  and  Orangewomen  of  Scotland  have  shown  such 
enterprise  in  the  Protestant  cause  it  is  slirely  time  for  the 
Protestants  of   Ulster   to  bestir  themselves,   and  it  adds: 


^EPIIVI    FOR  EVER(ATiT!)( 


"Had  we  in  the  past  at- 
tended to  propaganda  work 
as  we  should  have  done  we 
would  n(>ver  have  been  plunged 
in  our  present  plight:  Tint  if  we 
allow  public  opinion  to  be 
poisoned  against  us  we  need 
not  expect  to  escape  the  eon- 
sequences.  When  the  Ulster 
Unionist  Council  launched  its 
propaganda  in  England  and 
Scotland  the  results  were  soon 
appai-ent.  and  we  believe  that 
similar  effects  could  be  pro- 
duced to-day.  On  every  hand 
our  opponents  are  hard  at 
work.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land tin*  majority  of  the  papers 
are  only  too  ready  to  insert 
anything  that  will  discredit 
I'lster  while  from  the  Pro- 
visional Go\'ernment  offices 
comes  a  steady  stream  of  com- 
munications  all  designed  to 
produce  a  similareffect.  Surely 
it  is  time  for  some  organized  at- 
tempt to  be  made  to  coimter 
this  poisonous  propaganda,  nor 
is  the  need  confined  to  England 
or  Scotland.  Almost  every 
mail  from  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Xew 
Zealand  brings  us  proofs  of  the 
Avide-spread  and  efficient  prop- 
aganda that  is  being  carried 
out  by  our  enemies,  and  la- 
ments that  Ulster  takes  no  steps  to  set  herself  right  before 
the  world.  Surely  something  more  could  be  done  in  this 
I'espeet,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  entail  a  big  expendi- 
ture of  money.  Our  kinsfolk  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominions  are  eager  to  hear  our  side  of  the  case,  and  we  believe 
they  would  be  quite  prepared  to  pay  for  admission  to  lectures 
and  addresses  on  the  subject." 

At  the  same  time,  this  newspaper  points  to  the  necessity  of 
"order  with  loyalty,"  and  trusts  that  every  Loyalist  will 
respond  to  Sir  James  Craig's  appeal  for  a  "continuance  of  the 
splendid  restraint  shown  by  our  people  under  unparalleled  prov- 
ocation." The  Belfast  Northern  Whig  also  recognizes  the  need 
for  educating  public  opinion,  but  chiefly  at  home,  and  explains: 

"A  general  election  can  not  be  long  delayed.  Ulster's  case 
must  be  put  before  the  constituencies.  Let  there  be  an  appeal 
from  faithless,  opportunist  Ministers  and  a  subservient  Parlia- 
ment to  the  people.  Lord  Carson  did  an  excellent  night's  work 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  revealing  a  part  of  the  sinister  truth 
about  Southern  Ireland  imder  the  new  regime,  which,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  is  being  hidden  from  the  British  electorate.  The 
obscurantism  which  has  helped  the  Government  and  their 
Sinn  Fein  allies  has  to  be  fought  and  beaten;  and  the  more 
volunteers  are  engaged  on  the  side  of  Right,  Justice  and  Loyalty 
the  sooner  will  success  be  attained." 


BRITISH  SUGGESTION  FOR  A   NEW   IRISH  STAMP. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London) 


oo 
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SOVIET  TRY-OUT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

SETTING  UP  A  SOVIET  REPUBLIC  in  South  Africa  Avas 
the  aim  of  the  revohitionary  element  in  the  recent  out- 
break originating  in  the  mining  strike  on  the  Rand,  ac- 
cording to  Premier  Smuts,  who  declared  before  the  House  of 
Assembly  that  there  had  been  "a  menace  of  slaughter  comparable 
with  that  of  the  French  Revolution."  South  Africa,  he  said 
further,  has  "escaped  a  tremendous  danger,  the  graAity  of  which 
has  not  been  sufficiently  made  clear."  Fortunately  the  Govern- 
ment forces  had  overcome  this  danger  and  the  situation  following 
is  "almost  normal,"  according  to  the  Premier,  who  explained 
that  the  Mine  Workers  Union  and  the  Industrial  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  were  "not  free  agents — but  that  there  was  another 
agency  in  the  background."  -"  -—  -^ 

As  reported  in  Cape  Town  dispatches.  Premier  Smuts  asserted 
also  that  the  great  mistake 
of  the  labor  organizations  was 
in  not  dissociating  themselves 
from  the  revolutionary^  ele- 
ment when  they  noticed  the 
movement  toward  physical 
force.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  his  opinion  that  the  revolu- 
tionaries wanted  to  set  iip  a 
Soviet  republic  and  that  they 
expected  assistance  from  the 
country.  It  had  been  his 
fear,  we  read,  that  before 
the  burghers  could  come  to  the 
Government's  assistance  the 
rebels  would  haA'e  been  able 
to  start  a  rcA-olutionarA' 
regime  and  "mete  out  execu- 
tions, with  the  result  that 
there  would  h&xe  been  a  blood 
bath  at  Johannesburg."  But 
even,'  part  of  the  country  re- 
sponded to  the  Premier's  ap- 
peal for  support,  we  are  told, 
and  tribute  is  paid  by  him  to 
the  police,  who  had  done  their 
dutj'  beyond  praise,  while  he 
averred  that  deep  gratitude 
was  "due  the  natives  for  not 

having  stampeded."  As  to  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  distur- 
bances. Premier  Smuts  exprest  his  dislike  of  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and  informed  the  House  of  Assembly  that  they  should 
be  tried  by  the  ordinarA'  course  of  the  law  of  the  land.  What  is 
more,  the  President  announced  that  the  Government  adhered 
to  its  decision  to  appoint  an  Industrial  Commission  to  consider 
the  labor  grievances,  and  that  in  order  to  make  it  impartial, 
neither  side  to  the  dispute  should  be  represented  on  it.  Cape 
Town  correspondents  ad^-ise  us  that  "this  announcement  was 
greeted  with  loud  cheers."  In  Canada  the  VancouAer  Province 
points  out  that  on  the  labor  question  in  South  Africa  "there  can 
be  little  in  common  between  the  union  workers  and  the  Boer 
farmers,"  but — 

"The  Communistic  industrial  group  may  make  common  cause 
Avith  xmreconciled  Boers  in  their  resistance  to  the  established 
order.  In  the  last  general  election  Hertzog  and  his  party 
advocated  separation  from  the  Empire  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  republic.  The  Labor  party  had  its 
oAATi  program  and  candidates.  Against  this  diAided  oppo- 
sition the  Smuts  GoAemment  obtained  a  decided  Aictory.  It 
Avould  appear  that  rcA^olutionists  of  the  labor  camp  and  rcAo- 
lutionists  of  the  Boer  camp  are  now  partners  in  arms  and 
the  Rand  district.  How  far  the  great  body  of  prosperous 
Dutch  farmers  throughout  the  TransAaal  would  be  interested 
in   such  a  moAement  remains  to   be   seen.     They   are    them- 


selves  large    employers    of    labor,    but    the   farm    laborer*  are 
mostly  natives." 

The  fact  that  the  South  African  Government  has  some  6,000 
prisoners  to  deal  with  for  complicity  in  the  recent  disturbances, 
remarks  the  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press,  is  as  vivid  an  indica^ 
tion  as  is  necessary  of  the  extent  and  serious  nature  of  the 
trouble.  It  recalls  that  the  strike  began  as  an  industrial  dispute 
betAA'een  the  gold  miners  and  the  mining  companies,  and  proceeds: 

"The  points  at  issue  Avere  the  question  of  reduced  wages  and 
the  ratio  of  employment  of  white  men  and  natiAes.  After  running 
for  a  number  of  weeks  the  temper  of  the  strikers  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  acts  of  A'iolence.  Dj-namite  explosions  and  acts  of  in- 
timidation were  charged  against  them  fully  a  month  ago,  and 
these  acts  of  A'iolence  rapidly  dcA^eloped  during  the  past  few  weeks 
into  what  became  a  Aortual  armed  revolutionary  uprising  endan- 
gering the  gOA'emment  of  the  country.    The  strike  became  general 

throughout  the  Rand,  where 
the  strikers  formed  themselves 
into  'commandos,'  or  organized 
armed  bands,  the  total  num- 
bers in  the  commandos  run- 
ning evidently  into  many  thou- 
sands. Pitched  battles  were 
fought  between  the  insurrec- 
tionists and  gOA'emment  troops, 
and  many  casualties  were  suf- 
fered by  both  sides;  artillery 
and  bombing  airplanes  were 
called  into  serAdce,  and  the 
South  African  Rand  was  the 
scene  of  what  was  evidently 
a  violent  and  bitterly  contested 
civil  war." 


BOLSHEVISM   IX  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
"Smuts  bags  the  man-eater!" 

— The  Mail  (Birmingham) 


The  inquiry  which  Premier 
Smuts  has  ordered  to  be  made 
into  the  rising,  this  Winnipeg 
lunvspaper  goes  on  to  say, 
Avill  disclose  the  facts  as  to 
the  foreign  influence  and 
money  which,  it  is  alleged, 
were  behind  the  strike  and 
fomented  it  into  rcA'olution. 
But  it  is  noted  also  that  the 
great  spread  of  the  strike 
through  the  Rand  mining  area 

indicates  that  the  Rand  is  a 

fallow  field  for  industrial 
trouble,  and  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  miners 
and  the  mining  companies  are  far  from  amiable.  We  read 
then: 

"The  Rand  is  the  richest  gold  field  in  the  world,  and  in  recent 
years  some  $200,000,000  worth  of  gold  has  been  mined  in  it 
annually;  the  white  laborers,  numbering  between  22,000  and 
25,000,  it  is  admitted,  haA-e  found  the  post-war  years  a  time  of 
great  hardship.    One  Asriter  says: 

"'Their  industry  is  not  permanent  and  is  highly  speculative. 
AJany  of  the  richest  mines  haA'e  been  worked  out,  and  in  others 
the  Aalue  of  the  gold  content  of  the  rock  has  dropt  so  far  that 
profits  are  small.  The  fall  in  the  A^alue  of  gold  since  1914  has 
aggraAated  the  discontent.' 

"  The  strike  was  the  product  of  this  aggraA'ated  discontent,  and 
just  how  aggraA-ated  it  was  may  be  judged  by  the  lengths  to 
which  it  ran.  Numerous  conferences,  and  the  interAention  of 
Premier  Smuts,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  adAased  the 
strikers  to  go  back  to  work  pending  a  negotiated  settlement,  had 
no  effect,  and  the  conditions  in  which  the  miners  vn\l  now  find 
themsehes  are  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  original  gricA^ances 
are  all  still  to  be  settled;  they  avtU  undoubtedly  be  settled  by 
some  process  of  negotiation  such  as  Premier  Smuts  adAdsed. 
But  now  a  ruinous  strike,  an  armed  and  bloody  civ-il  war,  and 
a  huge  army  of  captured  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  lie  in  the  back- 
ground of  whateA'er  settlement  is  reached — grave  facts  which  Avill 
continue  to  occupy  attention  in  South  Africa  for  some  consider- 
able time  to  come." 


THE  WEALTHY  WEST 


MONEY  LINES  THE  POCKETS  of  the  Far-Westerner 
these  days.  At  any  rate  he  is  spending  money  faster 
than  the  dweller  in  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  recent  Internal  Revenue  reports,  says  a 
\\Titer  in  The  Stirring  Rod  (San  Francisco).  Possibly  he  is  oftener 
a  tourist  and  less  often  a  factory  worker  than  the  Easterner.  At 
any  rate,  figures  compiled  from  government  reports  on  proprie- 
tarj',  excise  and  luxury  taxes  show  that  the  States  lying  between 
the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific,  and  especially  the  Coast  group,  have 
unusual  per  capita  spending  power.  For  the  statistical  purposes 
of  the  pharmaceutical  journal  named  above,  the  "Middle  West" 
is  here  grouped  with  "the  East," 
an  experience  enjoyed  bj'  the 
Mississippi  Valley  States  only 
when  a  Califomian  or  an  Ore- 
gonian  is  conducting  the  pro- 
ceedings. Why  should  the  Far- 
Westerner  spend  73  cents  more 
annually  for  soda-water  and  57 
cents  more  for  perfumery  and 
cosmetics,  than  the  rest  of  us? 
Our  author  has  the  answer. 
'"The  great  West,"  he  says,  "has 
the  money  and  is  spending  it." 
He  continues: 


Entire 
Country. 


Eleven 
Western  States 


All 
Other  States. 


$2.61 


2.98 


' '  And  by  West  we  do  not  mean 
that  'West '  to  which  the  Way- Down-Easter  refers  when  he  talks 
of  taking  a  trip  'way  out  west  to  Buffalo."  We  mean  the  Great 
West  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
and  which  comprises  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  these 
United  States,  tho  housing  only  8.G  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

" '  West '  is  more  than  a  direction  or  a  point  of  view;  it  is  more 
than  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  a  separate  entity  among  the  subdi- 
insions  of  the  I'nited  States  and  a  market  worthy  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Eastern  producer. 

"That  the  West  is  spending  its  money,  is  now  and  has  been  all 
along  through  the  trying  times  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  th<' 
most  prosperous  section  of  the  country,  is  shown  in  the  reports 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  on  its  collections  of  excise  and 
luxury  taxes  on  soft  drinks,  carpets,  trunks,  uml)rellas,  wearing 
apparel,  jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  perfumes,  cosmetics,  medicinal 
articles  and  amusements.  Just  how  much  of  the  country's  pro- 
duction of  commodities  of  all  sorts  are  bought  and  consumed  in 
the  West  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  there  is  no  way 
of  tracing  them.  The  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
however,  allow  of  no  contradiction.  These  statistics  are  gathered 
bj'  States  and  districts  and  are  accurate  to  the  last  penny.  They 
form  the  only  reliable  check  on  the  spending  power  and  spending 
habits  of  different  sections  of  the  country. 

"Tables  throwing  into  relief  some  remarkable  facts  regardiug 
the  buying  power  of  the  eleven  Western  States  compared  with 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  have  been  prepared  with 
painstaking  care  from  the  Internal  Revenue  reports  by  Sunset 
magazine,  published  in  San  Francisco,  and  form  signposts  point- 
ing the  road  along  which  the  Far  West  is  destined  to  travel.  The 
figures  were  taken  from  the  Government  reports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1921.  By  'West'  is  meant  the  eleven  West- 
em  States,  grouped  and  treated  as  a  unit,  because  they  form  a 
distinct  entity  from  the  advertiser's  point  of  view  and  fall  geo- 
graphically into  place  as  a  separate  market.  Among  the  eleven 
Western  States  the  Pacific  Coast  group,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California,  separates  itself  automatically  from  the  rest,  for  it 
embraces  the  entire  coast  line  and  includes  more  than  half  of  tho 
population  of  the  'eleven  West'  group. 

"Based  on  a  tax  of  1  cent  on  each  25  cents  or  fraction  thereof, 
during  1921,  the  Western  States  spent  $17,937,474  for  perfumes, 
cosmetics  and  proprietary  articles,  according  to  the  stamp  tax 


returns.  At  the  same  time  all  the  rest  of  the  L'nited  States  spent 
$136,733,262  the  same  way.  Per  capita  sales  in  the  West  on 
these  articles  amounted  to  $1.99.  while  per  capita  sales  in  the 
rest  of  the  L"nited  States  came  to  $1.42.  In  other  words,  the 
eleven  Western  States,  or  8.6  of  the  population,  spent  11.6  per 
cent,  of  the  money  spent  in  the  entire  country  for  proprietary 
articles,  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  a  per  capita  expenditure  40.1 
per  cent,  greater  in  the  West  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
combined. 

"While  sales  in  1921  in  the  other  States  fell  off  sharply,  suffer- 
ing a  drop  of  4.5  per  cent,  from  1920's  figures,  sales  in  the  eleven 
Western  States  experienced  a  rise  of  2.5  per  cent.  o\'er  1920 — ■ 
remarkable  in  the  face  of  existing  conditions. 

"Sales  of  medicines,  perfumes 
and  cosmetics  in  the  three  Coast 
States  made  up  79  per  cent,  of 
the  total  sales  in  the  West,  while 
the  per  capita  sales  e.xceeded 
those  of  the  eight  inland  States  of 
the  group  by  57  per  cent.,  and 
per  capita  expenditure  in  the 
whole  group  exceeded  the  rest 
of  the  country  by  40.1  per  cent. 
"California  shows  up  e.xcep- 
tionally  well,  with  a  sales  total 
of  $9,980,000.  well  o\er  half  of 
the  total  for  the  Western  States, 
and  a  per  capita  sales  figure  of 
$2.93  as  compared  with  $2.72 
for  the  Coast  States  and  $1.99 
for  the  entire  Western  group, 
and  $1.42  for  the  other  States. 
"During  the  same  period  the  West  spent  $26,170,271  for  soft 
drinks,  or  $2.98  per  capita,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
spent  $216,468,349,  or  $2.25  per  capita.  In  other  words,  the 
eleven  Western  States,  comprising  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
spent  10.74  per  cent,  of  the  money  spent  in  the  entire  country  for 
soft  drinks,  a  per  capita  expenditure  32.4  per  cent,  greater  in  the 
West  than  in  all  other  States  combined.  Soft  drink  sales  in  the 
three  (\>ast  States  totaled  70  per  cent,  of  the  gross  sales  for  the 
eleven  Western  States,  altho  the  population  of  those  States 
amounts  to  only  64  per  cent,  of  the  entire  group.  The  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $3.26  in  those  three  States  is  26  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  the  remainder  of  the  Western  group  which,  as  a  unit, 
exceeded  the  rest  of  the  country  by  32.4  per  cent.  California  as- 
sumes the  lead  in  the  three  Coast  States  with  a  sales  figure  for 
1921  of  $12,428,000.  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  .sales  in  the 
three  States.  California's  per  capita  sale  was  $3.()3.  against 
$2.42  for  the  remainder  of  the  Western  group  and  $2.25  for  the 
rest  of  the  countrv." 


X-RAY  PROSPECTING— A  rumor  which  Xature  (London) 
hesitates  to  credit,  but  will  not  condemn,  because  marvels  so 
often  insist  on  coming  true  nowadays,  is  embodied  in  what  this 
magazine  terms  "a  somewhat  startling  paragraph"  in  The  Times 
(London),  giving  an  account  of  petroleum  "divining"  of  an  e.x- 
traordinary  nature  by  means  of  laboratory  experiments  carried 
out  in  France.    Says  Nature: 

"Dr.  Henri  Moineau  and  M.  Regis  have  apparently  been  at 
work  on  an  apparatus  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  by  "harnessing 
Hertzian  waves'  the  composition  of  subterranean  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  matter  may  be  indicated,  quite  iiTespective  of  dis- 
tance! Experiments  are  at  present  being  carried  out  at  the  Puy 
du  Dome,  in  the  Clermont-Ferrand  region,  and  already  this 
mysterious  apparatus  has  detected  petroleum  deposits  in  Alsace, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  finally  in  the  Andes.  No 
account  whatever  is  given  of  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  itself, 
tho  it  is  suggested  that  X-ray  photography  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  determinations,   particularly  in  the  elucidation  of 
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imderground  structures.  It  is  further  alleged  that  with  the 
apparatus  it  is  possible  to  discern,  not  only  oil,  but  also  coal, 
minerals,  and  water  occurring  in  remote  parts  of  the  w^orld,  the 
idea  being  that  once  such  occurrences  are  located  all  that  is 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  successful  boring  is  an  aerial  recon- 
naissance for  the  purpose  of  taking  'X-ray  photographs'  of  the 
selected  areas.  We  can  not  refrain  from  remarking  that,  altho 
first  impulse  may  dictate  a  dismissal  of  the  matter  as  extravagant, 
present  knowledge  of  electromagnetic  waA^e  propagation,  tho 
limited,  is  sufficient  to  promote  realization  of  possibilities,  and 
caution  before  condemning  prematurely  their  utilization  in  the 
present  connection." 


IS  THE  CORN  BELT  DRYING  UP? 

To  THIS  QUESTION,  asked  by  George  H.  Dacy  in  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Illustrated  World  (Chicago) 
he  replies  that  it  is,  if  by  "drjang  up"  we  mean 
the  lowering  of  the  level  of  w^ater  stored  in  the  soil.  This  level 
has  fallen  an  average  of  nine  feet  throughout  the  United  States 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.    Courtesy  of  "The  Illustrated  World." 

ARE  THESE  VAST  FIELDS  IN  DANGER? 
MiUs  upon  miles  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Indiana  are  covered  with  com  as  far  as  eye  can  reach. 


of  the  reach  of  some  of  our  most  useful  economic  crops.  Crop 
and  drainage  experts  say  that  it  is  time  to  take  inventory  of  our 
water  i-esources  in  order  to  deiase  and  perfect  ways  and  means  of 
limiting  extravagant  leaks  and  losses  of  tliis  our  most  important 
natural  resource.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
a  sun-ey  of  fifteen  thousand  farm  wells  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
which  showed  that  the  subsoil  water  le^'el  is  being  lowered  grad- 
ually each  3'ear  due  to  our  unsatisfactory  systems  of  husbanding 
soil  moisture. 

"Scientists  do  not  believe  that  this  country  is  reverting  to 
a  condition  of  aridity  rapidly  or  that  the  rainfall  is  gradually 
decreasing.  Facts  do  not  support  the  fantastic  theories  that 
cultivation  increases  rainfall  or  that  deforestation  reduces  it. 
The  waste  of  storm  and  thaw  waters  through  surface  run-off 
is  one  of  the  cliief  causes  of  the  lowering  of  the  subsoil  water 
table.  This  condition,  fortunately,  can  be  remedied  very  easily. 
The  waste  of  soil  water  results  indirectly  in  depleting  the  fields, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  supply  of  plant  food.  Run-off  waters 
cause  destructive  floods  and  hea^'J'  property  damage.  They 
destroy  the  na\'igable  properties  of  many  minor  streams  and  also 
operate  to  contaminate  the  drinking-water  supply.  Water 
losses  of  particular  moment  also  result  from  the  cultivation  of  the 

land,  di-ainago  and  industrial 
operations  such  as  mining.  Open 
ditches  are  flagrant  offenders  in 
low^ering  the  water  table  and  in- 
creasing the  run-off." 

In  most  of  the  Corn  Belt 
States,  says  Mr.  Dacy,  the  local 
ponds,  streams  and  small  lakes 
were  Nature's  safeguards  to  main- 
tain a  fairlj-  constant  ground- 
water level,  to  stabilize  stream 
flow  and  to  reduce  soil  w^aste. 
The  extensive  construction  of  in- 
numerable open  ditches  and  tile 
drains  with  catch-basins  in  many 
Middle  Western  farming  regions 
has  more  or  less  completely  re- 
moved these  natural  barriers. 
Open  ditches  are  objectionable 
because  they  waste  from  two  to 
eight  acres  of  land  per  mile  wMle 
their  banks  develop  aU  kinds  of 
obnoxious  weeds.  Tile  drainage 
operates  to  equalize  the  run-off 
while  open  ditches  increase  the  in- 
equalities between  flood  waters  and 
low  waters.     We  read  further: 


since  the  Civil  War.  !Mr.  Dacy  holds  excessive  drainage  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  change,  and  he  thinks  that  if  we  keep 
it  up,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Indiana  may  become  unprofitably  arid. 
INIr.  Dacy  asserts  plainly  that  underdrainage  may  develop  into 
overdrainage  to  the  permanent  disadvantage  of  the  lands  thus 
rescued  unless  land  reclamation  enthusiasts  make  more  compre- 
hensive studies  of  both  the  losses  and  benefits  which  result  when 
waterlogged  fields  are  drained  and  dried.      He  continues: 

' '  The  surplus  ground  water  really  is  a  reser\'e  moisture  supply 
for  the  crops  which  they  can  draw  on  during  periods  of  drought. 
Ordinarily  the  upper  level  of  the  ground  water  coincides  very 
closely  with  the  limit  of  its  availability  for  crop  growth.  The 
universal  lowering  of  the  ground-water  level  throughout  the 
United  States  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  of 
us,  as  it  indicates  restrictions  in  potential  food  production 
unless  efficient  control  measures  are  instituted  and  practised 
religiously. 

"During  the  last  sixty  years,  the  average  lowering  of  the 
ground-water  level  for  the  entire  country  has  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately nine  feet.  In  Iowa,  during  this  period,  the  water- 
table  level  has  dropt  on  the  average  12.5  feet.  This  recession 
of  the  ground  water  is  still  continuing  graduaUj-  3'ear  by  year. 
Unless  most  effective  measures  are  adopted  and  practised  to 
conserve  our  supplies  of  soil  moisture,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
a  few  years  until  the  great  reserve  supjTly  of  soil  moisture  is  out 


"Investigations  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
the  White  ^Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  show  conclusively 
that  the  amount  of  forest  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
regulation  of  stream  flow.  Deforestation  makes  for  rapid 
melting  of  snow  waters  and  increases  the  amount  of  run-off, 
floods  and  soU  removal,  wMle  the  protection  and  multiplica- 
tion of  our  forest  resources  work  for  the  conservation  of 
valuable  soil  moisture.  Potentially,  the  matter  of  water  con- 
senation  wiU  be  one  of  the  most  important  which  will  confront 
progressive  agriculturists.  Intelligent  drainage  and  cultivation 
as  practised  bj-  the  leading  Corn  Belt  communities  wiU  be  the 
most  effective  weapons  for  combating  this  condition.  The  open 
ditch  must  go  except  in  the  case  of  community  drainage  dis- 
tricts where  often  conditions  make  it  a  necessity. 

"One  Avorth-while  suggestion  offered  bj-  a  leading  conserva- 
tionist w^ho  also  is  actively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
recommends  that  a  thorough  hydi-ometric  survey  be  made  of  the 
most  prominent  agricultural  regions  of  the  Middle  West  where 
underdrainage  is  practised  on  a  large  scale.  The  prospects  are 
that  such  a  scientific  survej^  would  indicate  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
serA"ing  large  tracts  of  wet  and  swamp j'  land  in  their  natural 
state.  From  an  agricultural  insurance  standpoint,  such  mois- 
ture-protective areas  would  be  well  worth  w^hile.  When  one 
also  considers  that  the^^  could  be  developed  into  valuable  sources 
of  wild  game  and  fish  production,  their  utUity  as  eco- 
nomic projects  would  be  endorsed.  Such  reservations  might 
serA-e  incidentally  as  parks,  playgrounds  or  recreation  summer 
camps." 
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HEATING  ORCHARDS  WITH  STOVES 

FRUIT-GROWERS  in  Southern  California  have  been  equip- 
ping their  orchards  -with  portable  heaters,  to  fight  frost, 
for  many  years  back.  This  protective  device  was  put  to 
an  unusually  severe  test  during  the  cold  wave  of  Januarj^  last,  we 
are  told  by  N.  L.  Chapin,  editor  of  The  California  Farmer, 
UTiting  in  The  American  Fruit  Grower  Magazine  (Chicago). 
This  "January-  freeze"  was  "one  of  the  worst  cold  snaps 
of  history,"  yet  many  California  growers  saved  their  crops  by 
having  for  emergency  use  an  adequate  system  of  heaters.  The 
test,  writes  IMr.  Chapin,  emphasized  lessons  which  heater  manu- 
facturers and  meteorological  experts  ha^e 
long  been  preaching.     He  continues: 


damage  in  the  district  was  limited  to  about  5  per  cent.,  almost 
wholly  in  unheated  orchards. 

"The  Leffingwell  Ranch  reports  a  similar  cold  wind.  It  cut 
do-vvn  some  tender  shoots,  but  on  the  same  trees  practically  aU 
mature  lemons  and  a  great  many  of  the  blossoms  and  tender 
fruits  just  forming  were  saved.  Here  32  seven-  and  nine- 
gallon  heaters  to  the  acre  were  used,  and  temperatures  were 
raised  over  150  acres  from  10  to  12  degrees.  Near  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Scheu  and  the  writer  found  a  lemon  grower  who  declared  he 
never  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  heating.  From  appearances 
at  that  time  his  trees  will  be  several  years  recovering  from  the 
damage  they  have  suffered. 

"Manager  Frank  G.  Webber  of  the  Sierra  Madre-Lamanda 
Citrus  Association,  finds  95  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  saved  in 


Courtesy  of  "The  Aiiiciii-an  t'rult  Grower." 


Ton-Kallon  automat 
an  orantrc  trr<)\c  at  I 


"'Heat  eflBciently  or  not  at  all,'  is  the 
big  lesson  of  the  freeze,  says  Floyd  D. 
Young  of  Pomona,  Calif.,  meteorologist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
author  of  a  government  bulletin  on  frost 
protection. 

"'No  grove  which  the  owner  proposes 
to  protect,'  he  says,  'should  be  equipped 
with  less  than  50  heaters  to  the  acre.  An 
orchard  properly  equipped  and  tended  dur- 
ing a  cold  spell  can  always  be  protected 
from  damage  either  to  fruit  or  foliage.  But 
if  there  is  to  be  a  lack  of  ^^gilance,  lack  of 
foresight  and  preparedness,  or  carelessness 
in  regulating  heaters  so  that  the  oil  burns 
out  at  a  critical  time,  it  would  be  better  to 
save  the  expense  of  the  equipment  and  not 
fire  at  all. 

"'The  most  perfect  sj-stem  of  orchard 
firing  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Limoneira 
Company  at  Santa  Paula.  Here  no  detail 
is  overlooked,  and  the  firing  itself  is  reduced 
to  an  exact  science,  with  evei-y  contingency 
prepared  for  in  advance.  Next  to  this 
company  I  would  say  the  Bear  Creek 
Orchard  Company  of  INIcdford,  Oregon, 
has  the  best  sj-stem. 

"'Efficient  frost  protection  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personality.  It  depends  wholly 
on  the  directing  head  of  the  frost-figliting 

forces  and  on  his  capacity  for  planning  so  that  the  fuel 
supply  shall  never  run  short  and  that  fires  will  always  be 
lighted  and  regulated  when  needed.' 

"The  Limoneira  Company  grows  lemons,  principally,  and  uses 
a  heater  to  every  tree,  about  80  to  the  acre,  of  the  modern,  high- 
stack  type,  holding  nine  gallons  of  oil  each.  The  Bear  Creek 
Orchard  Company  grows  deciduous  fruit  and  protects  from 
spring  frosts  at  blossoming  time  with  105  lard-pot  heaters  to  the 
acre.  This  type  of  heater  burns  low  after  about  two  hours  and 
must  be  refilled  to  restore  its  heating  power.  Never  more 
than  half  of  tlie  heaters  are  lighted  at  once.  Refilling  at  night 
frequently  becomes  necessarj'. 

"With  temperatures  in  most  citrus  districts  ranging  as  low 
as  18  degrees  for  many  hours  the  first  night,  nearly  as  low 
the  second  night,  and  very  low  for  five  successive  nights,  the 
drain  on  oil  resources  and  equipment  for  refilling  heaters  was 
severe.  Several  cars  of  oil  Avere  rushed  on  passenger  schedule 
into  the  Pomona  district,  but  teams  and  tank  Avagons  enough 
to  resupply  all  groves  could  not  be  secured. 

"t'Vost  hit  everj-  district  alike,  except  Rialto,  Fontana  and 
Bloomington,  where  high  winds  prevented  serious  damage. 
Favored  groves,  close  to  the  foothills  and  with  good  air 
drainage,  escaped  in  some  districts.  No  heating  was  done 
in  central  California,  but  this  district  of  early  Navels  had 
shipped  its  fruit,  and  the  trees,  being  dormant,  did  not  suffer 
severely. 

"The  first  official  estimate  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  damage  to  the  orange  crop  and 
35  per  cent,  damage  to  lemons  will  stand  for  some  weeks  until 
more  accurate  figures  are  available.  About  1,500  cars  of 
lemons  were  safe  in  packing-houses.  About  25,000  cars  of 
oranges  and  9,500  cars  of  lemons  for  the  entire  season  is  the 
shipping  estimate.  This  compares  with  last  year's  total  of 
60,000  cars. 

"A  high,  freezing  wind  in  Ventura  County,  home  of  the 
Limoneira  orchards,  blew  the  heat  out  of  the  groves,   but  the 


"THE  ENTIRE  CROP  S.WED." 

ic  heaters — forty  to  the  acre — with  an  extra  row  25  feet  to  windward  in 
'oniona.  Calif.    The  entire  crop  was  saved  and  the  trees  were  undamaged. 


some  heated  gro\(s  and  75  ptr  cent,  in  others.  He  was  in  the 
lemon  grove  of  Col.  Thomas  Lambert  of  Chicago  the  morning 
of  the  20th  when  the  outside  temjjerature  was  20  degrees  and 
that  inside  the  grove  31  degrees,  a  difference  of  11  degrees  caused 
by  heating. 

"At  Corona  35  per  cent,  of  the  lemons  and  5  per  cent,  of  the 
oranges  were  equipped  with  heaters.  The  district  suffered 
lighter  damage  than  others." 

In  his  official  capacity  Mr.  Young  tests  appliances  devised  to 
fight  frost,  but  he  finds  that  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  the 
orchard  heater.  A  device  now  being  developed  by  a  Pomona 
grower  to  create  an  artificial  breeze,  however,  looks  promising 
and,  if  successful,  will  be  patented  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  growers.  In  this  connection,  a 
zephyr,  probably  a  gust  from  the  Fontana  district,  blew  into 
Cucumonga  for  twenty  minutes  and  during  that  time  raised  the 
temperature  from  20  to  30  degrees.  The  mixing  of  the  air 
strata  was  the  reason.     We  read  further: 

"With  any  heater  it  is  essential  to  keep  out  water,  or  the  oil 
will  boil  over,  and  there  will  be  no  fuel  when  fuel  is  needed 
worst.  This  is  accomplished  by  using  a  cap  over  the  stack 
and  by  raising  the  regulator  opening  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  so  water  will  flow  off  the  bowl.  To  meet  the  anti- 
smoke  ordinance,  high-stack  heaters  are  used,  or  high  stacks 
added. 

"In  the  Pomona  district  temperatures  were  raised  about 
three  degrees  over  all  groves  by  the  heating  that  was  done,  and 
and  it  has  been  sho\\Ti  by  Mr.  Young  in  actual  tests  that  heaters 
may  actually  help  the  grove  to  leeward  more  than  the  grove  in 
which  they  are  lighted.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  protective 
row  of  heaters  on  the  north  and  east  some  distance  to  windward 
of  the  outside  rows." 
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SPONGE    FINISH. 


CORK    FINISH. 

ROUGH  WALL  SURFACES  THAT  KILL  ECHOES. 


SAND    FINISH. 


KILLING  ECHOES  WITH  PAINT 

OBJECTIONABLE  ECHOES  IN  AN  AUDITORIUM 
may  be  softened,  or  done  away  with,  by  the  application 
of  proper  paint  to  the  walls.  So  we  are  assured  by 
Henry  Gardner  and  William  Downie,  in  a  paper  on  "Paint  as 
an  Aid  to  Proper  Acoustic  Conditions,"  read  before  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  at 
Kansas  City  and  now  printed  as  a  pamphlet.  This  subject, 
Messrs.  Gardner  and  Downie  believe,  has  been  much  neglected. 
Everj-  one  knows  that  light  in  a  room  may  be  controlled  by  the 
paint  on  reflecting  surfaces,  but  the  similar  control  of  reflected 
sound  seems  to  have  been  ignored.  A  study  of  this  subject  is  of 
importance,  thej^  say,  to  the  decorator  of  an  auditorium,  or  even 
of  rooms  in  schools,  offices  or  factories.    They  write: 

"The  principles  of  acoustics  have  been  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  only  obstacle  to  prt^cise  determination  of  the 
effect  of  design  is  lack  of  numerical  data  on  the  sound-absorbing 
properties  of  different  materials. 

"Sound  waves  foUow  a  straight  course,  but  their  course  is  liable 
to  become  changed  by  the  obstacles  they  meet.  They  are  subject 
to  reflection,  deflection,  conduction  or  absorption. 

"The  laws  of  reflection  are  analogous  in  many  instances  with 
both  light  and  sound.  A  ray  of  light  when  striking  a  polished 
white  tile  is  not  much  dimmed  or  altered.  The  same  is  true  with 
a  sound.  Thus  when  light  falls  upon  the  walls  of  a  very  rough- 
painted  surface,  less  is  thrown  back.  Sound  Avaves  are  also 
absorbed  by  such  a  surface. 

"Sound  is  swallowed  up  Easily  by  large  unoccupied  spaces  and 
by  all  soft,  dull-painted  surfaces  within  reach.  The  audience  in 
any  room  absorbs  much  sound  by  the  soft,  imeven,  um'eflecting 
surfaces  which  they  present.  Similarly,  all  curtains,  hangings, 
and  carpets  deaden  and  absorb  much  sound.  When  there  is  too 
much  reverberation  in  any  room,  the  judicious  presentation  of 
a  soft-painted,  absorbing  surface  may  correct  it.  In  the  British 
JNIuseum  reading-room  the  reverberation  was  excessive  and  so 
the  bare  floors  were  covered  with  cork  composition  and  the 
chairs  and  tables  covered  with  leather. 

"Foremost  authorities  on  acoustics  in  the  United  States  are 
agreed  upon  the  fact  that  the  texture  of  anj'  material  wiR  largely 
determine  the  degree  to  which  defective  acoustics  develop  in 
auditoriums.  Reverberation  may  be  due  to  the  defective  propor- 
tions of  a  building,  the  conduction  of  sound  along  the  walls,  or  to 
spaces  above  the  ceilings,  below  the  floors  or  beyond  the  walls. 
Sometimes  the  general  tone  of  a  room  is  such  that  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  reverberation.  In  such  cases,  smooth,  unbroken, 
high-plastered  walls  and  plastered  ceilings,  somewhat  square  and 
of  lofty  proportions,  tend  to  give  the  desired  effect. 

"Sound  is  a  form  of  energy.  Energy  can  not  be  destroyed,  but 
may  be  transformed.  A  hard  surface  reflects  and  transmits 
sound  at  each  impact.  A  panel  or  a  painted  surface  containing 
a  sufficient  number  of  fine  pores  may  produce  a  different  action. 
The  sound  passing  through  these  pores  is  absorbed  and  con- 
verted into  heat.  Paints  haAing  a  high  volatile  content,  which 
will  cause  the  formation  of  minute  pores  in  the  film,  would  be 
well  suited  for  this  purpose.  This  would  suggest  a  flat  waU  paint. 
In  many  instances,  however,  such  as  in  factories,  it   may  be 


desirable  and  highly  advisable  to  use  a  gloss  or  egg-shell  finish. 
In  such  cases  imdercoats  may  be  built  up  with  flat  finish.  It 
would  appear  to  the  Avriter  that  in  factories  in  which  many 
machines  are  operated,  such  as  spinning-mills,  a  great  reduction 
of  noise  would  result  from  the  use  of  any  one  of  the  three  finishes 
mentioned.  Such  factories  would  be  quiet  as  compared  to  those 
in  which  the  walls  are  left  unpainted. 

"  If  a  room  is  'dead,'  add  metal  fixtures  just  enough  to  tune  up 
the  sound.  Hardness  of  surface  aids  in  making  rooms  noisy,  and 
this  is  always  likely  to  occur  where  smooth,  hard  Avail  and  ceiling 
linings  are  employed,  as  is  the  case  in  Avhat  is  knoAATi  as  the  Avhis- 
pering  gallery  at  St.  Paul's.  If  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  this  gal- 
lery Avere  given  se\'eral  coats  of  paint,  it  would  probably  lose  its 
place  in  the  Old  World  as  a  mecca  for  Cook's  tourists. 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  offices,  typcAvriters,  adding- 
machines  and  other  office  equipment,  together  Avath  conversation 
and  street  noises,  produce  a  condition  that  is  fatal  to  proper 
mental  concentration  for  the  carrying  out  of  good  Avork.  Fatigue 
of  the  nerA'es  is  apparently  brought  about,  and  the  efficiencj'  of 
the  workers  is  greatly  lessened.  One  manufacturer  has  OA^ercome 
this  through  the  use  of  a  system  of  so-called  acoustical  correction, 
which,  briefly  stated,  consists  of  the  application  of  a  special  non- 
inflammable,  A'ermin-proof  felt  haAing  A^ery  high  sound  absorp- 
tion properties.  Over  this  is  usually  applied  a  special  fabric  or 
membi-ane  susceptible  of  decoration  AN-ith  a  special  paint. 

"The  echo  is  the  final  obstacle  which  takes  our  interest.  Echo 
is  caused  by  reflection  from  some  obstructing  surface.  Successive 
repetitions  are  termed  multiple  echoes.  The  echo  is  not  ahvays  a 
menace,  since,  as  a  general  rule,  rooms  are  so  small  that  the 
echoes  blend  A\-ith  direct  sound.  When  echo  results  from  the  AA-all, 
to  cure  such  echo  two  methods  may  be  considered.  One  method 
consists  in  changing  the  form  of  the  AA'alls  so  that  the  reflected 
sound  no  longer  sets  up  the  echo.  The  second  method  is  to  make 
the  reflecting  wall  a  good  absorber,  so  that  the  sound  is  swallowed 
up  and  little  or  none  reflected.  Paintmg  the  wall  accomplishes 
this.  It  is  less  expensive  than  the  other  methods  and  can  be 
easily  done.  The  paint,  howeA'er,  to  have  the  greatest  sound- 
absorbing  factor  should  haA'e  the  qualities  of  porosity  and  flexi- 
bility, consequently  thickness  is  a  A'ery  important  requisite. 
High  plasticity  is  desirable  for  certain  finishes.  Several  successiA'e 
coats  of  paint  may  be  applied,  or  one  heaA^y  coat  AAdth  the  special 
sand,  cork  or  sponge  treatment,  as  outlined  in  the  illustrations. 

"In  order  to  get  at  least  an  approximation  of  the  sound  absorb- 
ing properties  of  paint,  a  series  of  tests  AA^as  made  by  one  of  the 
AVTiters,  using  a  specially  constructed  cylinder  three  feet  long 
and  one  foot  in  diameter,  placed  horizontally  on  a  Avooden  base. 
In  the  center  of  the  cylinder  a  Avatch  was  suspended.  The  ob- 
serAcr  then  stood  vnth.  one  ear  at  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  slowly  moved  away.  The  point  at  which  he  could  no  longer 
hear  the  tick  of  the  Avatch  Avas  marked.  The  cylinder  Avas  then 
lined  with  coatings  such  as  are  depicted  at  the  top  of  this  page. 
The  results  are  given  below  as  the  averages  of  scA-eral  read- 
ings by  four  obserAers: 

GREATEST  DISTANCES  FROM  EXD  OF  THE  CYLINDER  AT  WHICH  TICK 
OF    A    WATCH    CAN    BE    HEARD 

JMetal  wall 40  inches 

Metal  Avail  with  sand  finish  paint 19  inches 

Metal  wall  with  sponge  finish  paint 18  inches 

Metal  wall  A\dth  cork  finish  paint 14  inches 
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"It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  resixlts  that  all  of  the  finishes 
reduced  the  carrying  properties  of  the  sound  over  50  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  sound  absorbed  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  paint,  the  roughness  of  surface,  porosity,  and 
other  similar  data. 

"In  a  church  buUding  that  has  recently  come  under  our  ob- 
servation the  acoustical  properties  proved  to  be  verj-  unsatisfac- 
tory. A  reverberation  or  undue  prolongation  of  the  sound  ex- 
isted, and,  in  addition,  echoes  were  set  up.  Speakers  found  their 
utterances  thrown  back  at  them,  and  auditors  all  over  the  house 
e.xperieneed  difficulty  in  understanding  what  was  said.  After 
the  decoration  of  the  auditorium  with  a  soft  lithopone  flat  wall 
paint,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  acoustics  had  been 
very  materially  improved. 

"Another  instance  where  we  have  been  privileged  to  see  the 
effect  of  paint  was  in  the  dioing-hall  of  a 
large  Eastern  country  club  ha\-ing  a  high 
arched  co  ling.  A  perfect  babel  of  voices 
prevented  conversation  during  the  dinner- 
hour.  The  ceiling  and  walls  were  given 
two  additional  coats  of  paint,  and  stippled, 
^larked  improvement  was  noted. 

"When  the  surface  of  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  a  certain  auditorium  where  the 
reverberation  was  excessive  were  changed 
from  a  smooth  plaster  to  a  rough  plaster 
surface  created  by  the  circular  motion  of  a 
barbed  trowel,  and  then  painted  and  stip- 
pled, the  reverberations  Avere  materially- 
reduced. 

"That  the  application  of  any  type  of  in- 
terior paint  will  greatly  lessen  reverbera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt.  To  date 
there  is  apparently  but  little  information 
regarding  the  sound-transmitting  properties 
of  various  paints. 

"The  value  of  auxiliaries  to  acoustics, 
especially  the  subtler  ones,  such  as  paint, 
are  often  underrated,  since  the  benefits 
they  produce  are  less  self-evident  than  the 
injuries  resulting  from  gre?  t  def3Cts.  If  an 
auditorium  is  free  from  echo,  the  architect 
is  apt  to  forget  to  inquire  wh<'ther  nnisic 
sounds  pleasant  or  speakers  feel  at  ease. 
The  architect  who  wishes  to  accomplish 
most  should  remember  that  it  is  within 
his  power  to  determine,  by  the  aid  of 
acoustical  paint,  whether  his  rooms  shall 
be  good  or  bad  music  rooms,  and  whether 

his  churches  and  auditoriums  shall  be  the  joy  or  tlic  bane  of 
the  speakers  who  use  them." 


army  transport  America,  which  listed  and  sank  at  her  pier  Oc- 
tober 16,  1918,  drainage  holes  were  cut  under  water  through  a 
number  of  bulkheads.  While  both  rolled  and  cast  steel  have 
previously  been  cut  under  water  by  the  electric  torch,  the  Nar- 
rows siphon  work  represents  the  first  successful  submarine 
burning  of  the  much  more  refractory  material,  cast  iron." 


DOES  TOBACCO  MAKE  ONE  TIRED? 

THE  EFFECTS  of  tobacco  upon  the  efficiency  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  strenuous  mental   occupation    have 
recentlj^   been  studied  at   Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia,   by    J.    P.    Bomberg    and    E.    G.    Martin,    says    Good 

Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.): 


Courtc-*>   i'(    ■•Hie  (;-ii.lf   to  Nature." 

GUESS  WHAT  PLANT  THIS  IS. 


"Telegraph  operators  were  selected  as 
the  subjects.  As  all  were  smokers,  the 
comparisons  wei*o  made  not  between 
smokers  and  non-smok(n-s  but  between 
heavy  smokers  and  light  smokers.  Men 
who  smoked  much  of  the  time  Avhen  off 
duty  were  regarded  as  heavy  smokers. 
Those  who^  smoked  two  or  three  cigarets 
before  work  at  noon  and  after  work,  or 
smoked  two  pipes  or  one  cigar  a  day  were 
considered  as  ."'-^ht  smokers.  None  of  the 
operators  smoked  when  at  work.  There 
was  also  a  g^oup  of  women  who  were  non- 
smokers  whose  performance"  might  be  con- 
sidered as  estal)lishing  a  standard  for 
non-smokers,  altho  this  is  hardly  fair,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
of  the  average  man  a  gi-eater  degree  of  en- 
durance than  that  of  the  average  woman. 
The  results  of  the  research  showed  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  heavy  smokers, 
light  smokers  and  non-smokers  to  be  as 
',iS  for  the  hea\y  smokers,  40.1  for  the  light 
smokers  and  46.6  for  the  women.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  efficiency  of  heavy 
smokers  was  9.")  pcT  C(>nt  as  compared  with 
the  light  smokers  and  80  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  non-smoking  women.  This 
is  certainly  a  bad  showing  for  the  smokers." 


BURNING  METAL  UNDER  WATER— A  smashed  sulmiarine 
water-main  in  New  York  harbor  was  repaired  with  the  electric 
torch  recently,  by  methods  borrowed  from  marine  salvage  prac- 
tise, we  are  told  by  The  Engineering  News  Record  (New  York). 
Last  month  a  section  of  the  36-inch  subaqueous  cast-iron  pipe 
line  delivering  Catskill  water  from  Brooklyn  under  the  Narrows 
to  Staten  Island,  was  broken  by  the  spud  of  a  dredge  at  a  depth 
of  50  feet,  and  the  problem  was  to  remove  the  damaged  section, 
replace  it  and  get  the  line  back  into  ser\'ice.     We  read : 

"The  novel  and  outstanding  feature  of  the  operations  was 
the  use  of  an  under-water  electric  torch  for  cutting  out  the  broken 
section  of  pipe,  which  had  a  minimum  thickness  of  15 «  in.  To 
have  attempted  this  work  by  drilling  or  other  cutting  methods 
would  have  been  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  With  the  electric 
torch,  however,  the  damaged  section  of  pipe  had  been  removed 
nine  days  after  the  burning  began. 

"In  ordinary  Avater-works  practise  such  methods  as  were 
employed  on  the  Narrows  siphon  will  rarely  be  used,  but  the 
under-water  cutting  of  metal  has  many  other  engineering  appli- 
cations, and  the  effectiveness  of  the  tool  developed  for  such  work 
has  been  demonstrated  not  only  on  the  Narrows  siphon  job  but 
on  a  number  of  ship-salvage  operations.  It  was  for  the  latter 
type  of  work,  in  fact,  that  the  electric  torch  was  primarily  de- 
veloped. It  was  emploj^ed  in  salvaging  the  steamship  ,S^  Paul, 
which  turned  over  on  her  side  at  a  North  River  pier  in  New  York, 
April  25,  1918;  here  the  under-water  torch  was  used  to  cut  large 
drainage  holes  between  compartments.     Again,  in  raising  the 


In  this  connection  a  process  for  ren- 
dering tobacco  innocuous,  while  still  re- 
maining agi-eeable,  is  of  interest.  The  Bihliotheque  Universelle 
(Paris)  says  that  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  a 
French  physician  to  a  medical  committee  at  Bouches-du- 
Rhone.     We  read : 

"This  process  is  simplicity  itself,  consisting  merely  in  adding 
to  the  tobacco  the  stamens  of  the  little  plant  knoAvn  as  'colt's- 
foot.'  Dr.  Ambial  declares  that  he  can  smoke  thirty  cigarets  a 
day  of  this  mixture  without  inconvenience.  The  only  change 
noticeable  in  the  tobacco,  which  retains  its  aroma  perfectly,  is 
that  it  seems  to  acquire  some  resemblance  to  Oriental  tobacco." 


WHAT  PLANT  IS  THIS?— Many  of  us,  writes  Herbert  W. 
Faulkner  of  Washington,  Conn.,  in  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound 
Beach,  Conn.),  have  seen  flowerlike  snow  crystals,  but  who  has 
ever  found  a  specimen  of  this  strange  and  beautiful  plant, 
pictured  in  the  illustration  above,  which  he  discovered  in  the 
wintertime?    He  continues: 

"Mj  nephew  brought  it  in  to  me  from  a  winter's  walk  along 
the  railway,  and  I  at  first  mistook  it  for  seaweed  dried  under  pres- 
sure, and  was  much  surprized  to  discover  that  the  beautiful  and 
delicate  spray  is  made  of  steel.  My  nephew  found  many  of  these 
'plants'  on  the  snow  close  beside  the  rails,  where  the  wheels  of 
hea\'j'  locomotives  had  shaved  off  thin  scales  of  steel  which  had 
curved  and  tAvisted  into  exquisite  forms  strangely  imitating 
mosses  or  seaweeds  ^\^th  all  their  beauty  and  charm.  Of  course 
these  steel  shavings  are  frequently  forming  unobserved  and  soon 
dissolve  in  rust,  but  in  winter  they  are  easily  seen  upon  the  white 
snow." 


RADIO   -   DEPARTMENT 


ASTONISHING  GROWTH  OF  THE  RADIOTELEPHONE 


AN  ARTICLE    BY    MR.  ARTHUR    RUHL,    in    Leslie's 

/-\  Wceldy  (Sow  York),  records  the  A\Titer's  feelings  after 
jL  Jk.  hearing  his  fb-st  radio  concert,  and  gi%es  a  popular  ac- 
count of  the  amazing  recent  growth  of  interest  in  radio,  Avliich 
Mr.  Hoover  is  quoted  as  describing  as  "one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing things  that  have 
come  under  my  obser-\-a- 
tion  of  American  life." 

Under  a  picture  that 
shows  a  family  group  of 
three  generations ' '  listen- 
ing in,"  we  find  a  cajn 
tion  which  summarizes 
the  situation  thus:  "For 
a  time  interest  in  the 
wireless  telephone  was 
confined  to  a  few  sapient 
scientists  who  talked  a 
jargon  that  failed  to 
arouse  any  enthusiasm 
with  theordinarymortal. 
Then  the  small  boy  sud- 
denly discovered  that  he 
could  have  a  world  of  fun 
with  a  'radia'  telephone. 
Presently  the  small  boy's 
elders  became  interested. 
jMen,  women  and  cliil- 
dren  caught  the  wireless 
fever,  and  as  a  result 
to-day  there  are  in  this 
country  over  600,000  per- 
sons who  own  apparatus  with  which  to  receive  "woreless  messages." 

!Mr.  Ruhl  gives  us  illustrations  of  the  reaction  of  some  of  the 
listeners  to  the  messages  that  come  to  them  out  of  the  air. 
For  example: 

"An  Englishman,  employee  of  a  power  company  biiried  some- 
where in  the  Canadian  snows,  A\Tote  the  other  day  to  the  Ameri- 
can company  which  'broadcasts'  a  daily  •wireless-telephone 
ser\dce— news,  music,  sermons,  crop  and  weather  reports  and 
so  on — from  Newark,  N.  J, : 

"'I  stept  outside  the  shack  for  a  while,  wlule  they  were 
listening  to  you  inside.  It  was  a  cold,  dear,  bright  night,  stars 
hanging  like  jewels  from  the  sin-,  five  feet  of  snow,  42  below  zero, 
not  a  sound  but  the  trees  snapping  in  the  frost,  and  yet,  if  everA- 
body  only  knew  it,  the  air  was  fuU  of  sweet  music. 

■"I  remember  the  time  when  to  be  out  here  was  to  be  out  of 
the  world — isolation  complete.  Not  a  soul  to  hear  or  see  for 
months  on  end.  Six  months  of  snow  and  ice,  fighting  back  a 
frozen  death  vrith  an  a.x  and  stove  wood,  in  a  seemingly  never- 
ending  battle. 

'"But  the  long  nights  are  long  no  longer — KDKA  feall  name  for 
one  of  the  transmitting  stations)  and  ^VJZ  are  right  here  in  the 
shack  shortly  after  sundo-mi,  and  j'ou  come  in  so  plain  that  the 
dog  used  to  bark  at  you,  even  tho  I  had  the  headphones 
clamped  tight  on  my  head.  He  does  not  bark  any  more.  He 
knows  you  the  same  as  I  do — ^just  pricks  up  his  ears  at  first,  then 
sits  blinking  at  the  bulbs  and  listens.  .   .  .' 

"In  the  offices  of  the  'broadcasting'  companies  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  letters  of  this  sort — not  so  eloquently  exprest, 
perhaps,  but  each  telling,  in  its  way,  how  magic  came  out  of  the 
air  to  people  listening  scores  of  hundreds  of  miles  away.  There 
are  letters  fuU  of  technical  jargon  wliicli  the  WTiters  themselves 
wouldn't  have  understood  a  year  ago,  probabh-,  and  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  intelligent  public  wouldn't  understand  to-day 


Cop>Tiifhteii  by  Harris  &  Evvin^. 

SECRETARY  HUGHES  ENJOYING  A  MUSICAL  NUMBER 
On  the  radiophone  outfit  recently  installed  on  his  desk  in  the  State  Department. 


— the  use  of  '  broadcast '  as  a  verb  is  a  matter  of  recent  months. 
There  are  letters  from  invalids  who  listened  to  concerts  or  ser- 
mons from  their  beds;  from  farmers  or  farmers'  "wives,  grateful 
for  news  of  market  prices;  from  ships'  officers  at  sea;  and  from 
the  American  small  boj',  whose  interest  in  the  mreloss  telephone 
is  so  important  an  element  in  the  development  both  of  the  tele- 
phone and  of  the  small 
lioj'  himself,  that  the 
Government,  the  other 
da}",  in  the  per.son  of  Mr. 
IfooAor,  announced  its 
intention  to  protect  it. 

"The  present  popu- 
larity of  the  wireless  tele- 
phone began  with  the 
establishment  of  power- 
ful '  broadcasting '  sta- 
tions which  send  out  a 
regular  daily  program  of 
news,  special  talks  of 
\'arious  sorts,  sermons 
and  music.  The  waves 
are  flung  out  into  space, 
they  spread  in  concentric 
circles  just  as  the  waves 
spread  on  a  quiet  pond 
when  a  stone  is  flung 
into  the  water,  and  all 
the  indiAadual  has  to  do 
is  to  hang  up  his  aerial 
Avire,  attach  it  to  his 
receiver  and  anything  he 
can  pick  up  is  his.  No 
thought  or  bother,  but 
something  going  on  every 
hour  on  the  hour,  and  in 
the  evenings  a  regular 
concert. 

"About  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  L'nited  States  can  be  served  by  WJZ 
(Newark,  N.  J.) — ^liy  its  ever\day,  normal  broadcasting,  that 
is  to  say,  and  not  considering  the  chance  conditions  that  permit 
messages  to  be  picked  up  somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  Among 
the  other  well-known  stations  are  KDKA  at  East  Pittsburgh; 
WBZ  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  KYW  at  Chicago  (all  these  West- 
inghouse);  IXE  (Amrad)  near  Boston;  WDY  (Radio  Corpora- 
tion), Roselle  Park,  N.  J.;  6XG  (Atlantic  Pacific)  at  San 
Francisco;  6XG  (IMeyberg)  at  San  Francisco,  and  6XAK 
CMeyberg)  at  Los  Angeles. 

"There  are  stations  at  Aarious  colleges.  The  physics  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  broadcasts  over  a  radius  of 
sixty  miles  in  broad  daylight  and  further  at  night.  (Radio  waves 
carry  better  at  night  than  in  the  daytime  and  better  in  winter 
than  in  summer).  The  University  sends  out  weather  reports, 
market  and  other  news  of  special  interest  to  farmers,  concerts 
and  so  on,  and  it  has  issued  mimeographed  forms  so  that  the 
receiver  can  jot  do"ftTi  the  information  picked  up  with  a  minimum 
use  of  time. 

"A  t^Tpical  week's  program  broadcasted  from  WJZ  recently 
included  a  Sunday  sermon,  stories  for  children,  talks  on  such 
A-aried  subjects  as  play-'writing  and  hygiene  of  the  mouth,  'how 
to  make  a  house  into  a  home,'  and  AATiting  scenarios  for  the  movies 
and  all  sorts  of  A'ocal  and  orchestral  music.  Naturallj^  most  of 
this  station's  broadcasting  is  ])icked  up  in  the  New  York  neigh- 
borhood by  people  with  inexpensive  home  receivdng  sets.  When 
the  distance  is  greater  than  fifty  mQes,  a  set  "with  what  is  called 
a  'vacuum  tube  detector'  instead  of  the  cheaper  crystal  de- 
tector '  is  generally  necessary,  and  such  a  set  may  cost  anywhere 
from  .SoO  up.  As  the  distance  increases  theie  mtist  be  amplify- 
mg  apparatus  and  other  refinements.  Roughly  speaking,  and 
considering  com])aratively  short  distances,  it  is  said  that  the  cost 
of  wireless  telephone  receiAing  apparatus  is  about  SI  for  every 
mile  of  distance  from  the  tiansmitter." 
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THE  RADIOTELEPHONE  ON  THE  FARM 

IN  AN  ARTICLE  iu  Wallace's  Farmer  (Des  Moines,  Iowa), 
Mr.  A.  M.  Price  calls  attention  to  the  advantages  of  radio 
for  the  residents  of  rural  districts,  and  incidentally  shows 
that  the  Middle  West  is  well  in  the  van — as  it  is  wont  to  be  in 
worth-while  matters — in  the  conduct  of  that  newest  form  of 
public-ulUity,  radio  broadcasting.  In  familiar  style  he  thus 
addresses  his  readers: 

"How  would  you  like  to  sit  in  your  o\ra.  li\ang-room,  after 
the  choi'es  are  done,  and  be  able  to  talk  to  a  far-distant  friend 
or  relative;  or  listen  to  a  lecture  being  delivered  bj'  some  promi- 
nent speaker  in  a  distant  city — Chicago,  New  York,  or  Denver, 
perhaps;  or  enjoy  a  good  opera  performance  being  given  in  Chi- 
cago; or  listen  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra  or  band  plajang  in 
St.  Louis  or  St.  Paul;  or,  perhaps,  move  back  the  furniture,  roU 
up  the  i-ugs  and  dance  to  the  music  which  has  its  origin  many 
miles  away? 

"How  would  you  like  to  know  every  evening  what  kind  of 
weather  the  latest  returns  of  the  Weather  Bureau  indicate  that 
the  morrow  will  bring;  what  the  hog  market  is,  the  egg  market, 
or  the  corn  market;  in  fact,  what  the  closing  price  of  the  day 
happens  to  be  on  any 
product  you  have  for 
sale? 

"The  government  bu- 
reaus are  cooperating 
with  the  needs  of  the 
farnier  by  sending  out 
daily  weather  forecasts 
and  storm  warnings, 
market  reports  and  cor- 
rect time  signals. 

"In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  the  radio- 
telephone justmentioned, 
there  are  numerous  other 
advantages.  The  radio- 
telephone brings  the 
world  to  the  operator's 
finger-tips.  Ilemaylisten 
to  the  news  of  a  flood  in 
Colorado,  a  train  ^\Tec•k 
in  New  York,  a  new  at- 
tempt to  go  over  Niagara 
Falls  in  a  barrel,  or  what- 
ever the  latest  news  may 
be;  relatives  and  friends 
living  miles  apart  may 
keep  in  close  touch  with 
each  other.  Phonograph, 
instrumental     or     vocal 

music  is  as  easily  transmitted  as  the  human  \-oice,  and  all  may  be 
heard  with  the  same  sot  of  receiving  instruments. 

"There  is  a  certain  gi-ocor  in  Dos  Moines,  Iowa,  who  talks  to 
his  customers  by  radiophone,  giving  them  prices  on  staple  goods 
and  advertising  his  special  sales.  Many  people  within  a  good 
radius  listen  to  his  reports,  spread  the  news  to  their  neighbors 
and  then  go  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  sales. 

"Operas,  orchestra  music,  band  concerts  and  lectures  may  be 
heard  Avithout  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  to  the  theater, 
auditorium  or  lecture-hall.  If  one  has  a  knowledge  of  the  Inter- 
national Morse  code,  manj^  additional  things  of  interest  may  be 
heard  by  using  the  same  instruments  as  for  the  radiotelephone. 

"The  foUowng  is  a  partial  list  of  the  stations  operating  reg- 
ularly- and  wliich  can  bo  heard  in  the  Middle  West.  The  govern- 
ment stations  at  Washington,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  send  out 
correct  time  signals,  news  and  weather  forecasts;  the  Iowa  State 
University  station  at  Iowa  City  and  the  Iowa  State  College  sta- 
tion at  Ames  work  during  the  evenings;  general  news  items  trans- 
mitted twice  daily  and  musical  concerts  sent  out  Sundays  is  the 
program  from  the  Denver  station;  the  Nebraska  State  University 
station  at  Lincoln  sends  out  concerts  every  evening." 

The  suggestion  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  may 
listen  to  records  sent  from  New  York,  Washington,  New  Orleans, 
or  Denver  would  imply  that  the  Middle  Westerner  is  expected 
to  use  a  multiplex-vacuum-tube  radio  equipment  of  the  most 
approved  model.  And  why  should  he  not?  One  recalls  that 
the  value  of  farm  acreage  iu  Iowa  more  than  doubled  in  the 
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decade  1901-1910.  The  Hawkeye  farmer  has  but  to  "cleave  to 
his  acre"  to  attain  opulence,  and  with  radio  equipment,  as  with 
other  labor-saving  and  pleasure-giving  mechanisms,  none  but  the 
best  should  be  good  enough  for  him.  Then,  too,  in  the  matter  of 
far-listening  he  may  hope  to  emulate  the  example  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  one  of  whose  specialties  is 
the  picking  up  of  messages  from  Europe  on  one  hand  and  Japan 
on  the  other. 

COMBINING  RADIO  AND  WIRE  TELEPHONY 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  VERY  APPROPRIATELY  gave 
a  good  deal  of  space  a  few  weeks  ago  to  accounts  of  a 
feat  in  radiotelephony  that  is  regarded  as  the  augury  of 
a  new  era  in  practical  communication  between  ship  passengers 
and  their  friends  ashore.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  episode 
consisted  of  the  combination  of  ordinary  telephone  and  radio- 
telephone, permitting  a  direct  conversation  between  an  inland 
telephone  station  in  Connecticut  and  a  steamship  three  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  out  from  the  port  of  New  York.     The  New 

York  World  gives  a 
graphic  diagram  Avhich 
shoAvs  the  channels  of 
communication  in  both 
directions ;  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Sun  makes  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  com- 
ment: 

"WTien  the  president 
of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph 
Company,  from  his  home 
in  Connecticut,  con- 
versed with  the  captain 
of  the  United  States  liner 
America,  370  miles  out 
from  New  York,  the  high- 
est pinnacle  apparently 
was  reached  iu  the  de- 
\'elopment  of  wireless 
communication.  The  im- 
agination can  not  go 
much  farther  without 
accepting  telepathy  as 
being  among  the  practi- 
cal possibilities.  There 
will  be  great  improve- 
ments, of  course,  in 
radiotelephony,  but  no  radical  change  in  the  essential  features 
seems  likely. 

"It  is  estimated  that  200,000  persons  heard  the  conversation 
between  the  telephone  company  officer  and  the  captain  of  the 
steamer.  They  were  amateur  radio  operators  who  'listened  in.' 
Tlie  absence  of  privacy  in  radio  communication  is  objectionable, 
and  may  prevent  its  wholly  superseding  the  'old-fashioned' 
telephone  and  telegraph. 

"Plans  are  already  being  made  to  put  telephones  into  the 
staterooms  of  steamers,  and  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Companj'  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  announce 
their  willingness  to  connect  land  telephone  subscribers  with 
ships  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans  as  soon  as  the 
public  demands  it.  Such  conversations  soon  will  become 
commou])lace. 

"The  time  has  arrived  when  the  nomenclature  and  terminology 
of  wireless  communication  should  be  roAased  and  simplified. 
For  wireless  or  radiotelegraphy  and  telephony  there  should  be 
substituted  a  single  short  word.  Appropriate  verbs  meaning  to 
send  or  receive  such  a  message  also  should  be  coined.  The  mis- 
takes made  in  coining  names  for  other  recent  im-entions  should 
be  avoided.  The  automobile  was  first  called  the  'horseless  car- 
riage.' 'Automobile'  is  an  unsatisfactorj'  substitute  because  its 
length  causes  variation  in  the  pronunciation,  some  persons  placing 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable  and  others  on  the  penult. 
'Aeroplane'  was  also  an  awkward  word,  generally  mispro- 
nounced. The  War  Dejiartment  did  well  to  change  it  to  'air- 
plane' It  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  such  errors  will  not  be  made  in 
devising  the  terminology  of  wireless  communication." 


Courtesy  of  the  New  YniU  "World.' 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  HOW  THE 
RADIOPHONE  CIRCUIT  WAS  PUT 
THROUGH    TO    THE      AMERICA." 
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A  LIFE-BOAT  EQUIPPED  WITH  RADIO         A   RECEIVING-STATION  WITHOUT   AERIAL 


WE  HAVE  HAD  OCCASION  to  note  that  there  is 
a  striking  tendency  in  modern  radio  practise  to  get 
away  from  the  sk>--high  antenna.  For  reeei\dng 
apparatus  in  particular,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  do  this,  provided 
you  have  an  ujj-to-date  equipment  of  vacuum-tube  amplifiers. 
The  so-called  loop  antenna  is  becoming  increasingly  popular, 


and  numberless  amateurs  are  experimenting  with  plans  to  cut 
out  the  aerial.  And  not  the  amateur  only.  The  New  York 
Times  gives  an  account  of  a  successful  effort  made  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  apply  a  modification  of  the  loop  antenna  idea  to 
the  equipment  of  motor  life-boats. 

"Heretofore  the  principal  objection  against  the  use  of  radio 
by  life-boats  was  that  the  apparatus  was  too  bulk\"  and  projected 
over  the  deck  level  of  the  boats,  and  as  most  of  the  rescue  work 
is  performed  in  stormy  weather  its  installation  was  deemed  im- 
practicable and  unsafe.  Xo  loose  wires  above,  in  or  under  the 
boats  is  permissible,  since  these  would  interfere  \\'ith  the  proper 
handling  of  the  boats  and  the  tlu"owing  of  lines.  For  this  reason 
the  installation  of  a  small  antenna  of  the  ordinarj"  elevated 
tj-pe,  even  a  short  distance  above  the  deck,  would  be  "verj' 
undesirable. 

"After  considerable  investigation  it  was  decided  that  a  coU 
antenna  offered  the  best  prospects  for  success.  A  coil  antenna 
need  not  be  insulated  from  the  earth  to  give  good  results.  Two 
vertical  pipes  grounded  at  each  end  and  having  a  connection 
made  across  their  upper  ends  h&xe  been  used  successfully  for 
this  purpose,  and  se^-eral  years  ago  two  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  developed  a  coil  antenna  for  use  on 
submarines,  consisting  of  a  single  wire  elevated  a  short  distance 
above  the  submarine  and  connected  at  each  end  to  the  metaUic 
hull  of  the  vessel.  Tliis  constituted  a  single-turn  coil  antenna 
of  which  the  hull  formed  a  part,  and  successful  communication 
has  been  carried  on  with  a  submarine  so  equipped. 

"A  similar  arrangement  was  adopted  on  the  motor  life-boat 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  The  boat  on  wliich  the  installation  was 
made  was  thirty-six  feet  long,  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  and 
was  equipped  with  a  hea\-j"  metal  keel.  The  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting set  was  installed  on  the  boat  as  far  forward  as  possible 
and  from  it  a  mre  was  run  foi'uard  connected  to  the  keel,  MhUe 
two  other  \dres,  hea\'ily  insulated,  were  run  aft  along  the  guards 
and  also  connected  to  the  keel.  A  pai-ticular  kind  of  coil  an- 
tenna was  thus  formed,  of  which  the  keel  constituted  a  part. 

"This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  from  a  na\-igating  point 
of  \aew.  The  transmitting  apparatus  iised  at  the  station  and 
on  the  boat  were  identical  and  consisted  of  a  5-watt  radio  tele- 
phone set.  The  wave-length  used  for  transmission  from  the 
boat  was  380  meters  and  that  used  for  transmission  from  the 
shore  station  was  675  meters.  The  recei^-ing  equipment  used 
included  an  amplifier  employing  three  stages  of  radio-frequency 
amplification  and  two  stages  of  audio-frequency  amplification 
and  was  specially  designed  for  the  wave-length  used.  This  ap- 
paratus as  installed  on  the  boat  was  extremely  compact." 

It  is  said  that  the  test  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  number 
of  the  more  important  Coast  Guard  Stations  wiU  soon  have  radio 
telephones  installed,  enabling  them  to  keep  in  constant  commu- 
nication -ndth  boats  engaged  in  rescue  work.  Thus  radio  regis- 
ters another  practical  triumph. 


THE  AERIAL  IS  THE  ONLY  PART  of  a  radio  outfit 
with  which  the  average  layman  has  personal  acquain- 
tance. It  is  also  the  part  the  installation  of  which  the 
novice  finds  most  bothersome.  The  beginner  is  assured  that  he 
can  not  do  -without  it ;  but  there  is  a  growing  body  of  e^^dence 
that  any  fairly  accomplished  amateur,  equi])ped  with  the  modern 
type  of  regenerative  recei\'ing  outfit,  may  garner 
messages  with  a  compact  tuning  coil,  omitting  the 
aerial  to  which  this  apparatus  is  usually  attached. 
In  Wireless  Age  (New  York),  Mr.  Lee  Sutherlin 
tells  how  he  has  personally  accomplished  this  feat. 

"These  are  days  when  so  many  things  are  being 
done  in  radio  telegraph}^  and  telephony  that  most 
of  us  are  inclined  to  take  much  of  the  new  develop- 
ment as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  consider  all  of 
the  minor  details  of  recei\-ing  circuits  we  soon  find 
that  there  are  scores  of  different  ones.  The  exact 
circuit  to  be  used  in  any  case  usuaUj'  depends  upon 
the  apparatus  at  hand. 

"The  accompanj-ing  diagram  shows  a  circuit 
which  can  be  made  up  by  using  a  small  amount  of 
relatively  simple  apparatus,  to  be  used  without  an 
aerial.  The  values  of  the  constants  of  the  cu-cuits  are  the  same 
as  those  used  in  anj'  ordinarj^  short-wave  receiver  with  one 
stage  of  audio  amplification.  It  is  not  necessary-  to  use  separate 
'A'  batteries  as  shown.  The  tuning  is  accomplished  by  vary- 
ing L  (.inductance)  in  steps  and  maldng  fine  adjustments  with  C 
(variable  condenser).  The  ground  employed  was  the  water  pipe 
of  a  local  heating  sj'stem. 

"Using  the  above  circuit,  the  writer,  located  just  outside  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  able  to  hear  the  concerts  sent  out  by 
KDKA,  the  broadcasting  station  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  KDKA  was  using 
650  watts  in  the  antenna.  During  the  past  year  while  located  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  I  often  heard  the  high-power  stations  of  the 
East  Coast  and  Canada  with  a  single  tube  and  without  an  aerial." 


NEWS  BY  RADIO  FOR  RAIL  PASSENGERS— The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  has  equipped  its  trains  with  a  radio  system  for 
the  benefit  of  passengers.  It  seems  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  installation  of  complete  radio  systems  in 
the  club  cars  of  the  Pioneer  Limited  trains  between  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  and  ^Minneapolis.     All  news  of  the  day  will  be  received. 


TO   VOUR.   OPERATIN&  NIGHT   L, 
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FOR    Vou  TO    TAKE.    "THE 
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Courtesy  of  "Radio,"  San  Francisco. 

THINGS  THAT  NEVER  HAPPENED! 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


OUR  LIMPING  CIVILIZATION 


A  MERICANS  MUST  LOVE  to  ha\e  their  ears  boxed  by 
l\  foreigners,  else  their  newspapers  would  not  be  so  hospi- 
X  jL.  table  to  the  "opinions"  of  foreign  visitors.  In  one  issue 
the  New  York  Herald  has  four  different  articles  dealing  with 
different  phase^  of  American  civ-ilization  from  which  one  might 
derive  the  conviction  that  such  a  commodity  has  no  existence  in 
fact.  Our  critics  in  these 
cases  are  British  and  French. 
One  of  the  former  declares 
that  "any  citizen  of  the  L'nited 
States  who  strives  to  be  an 
artist  in  his  own  land  finds 
himself  practically  without  pat- 
ronage for  the  simple  reason 
that  Americans  in  general 
have  no  critical  faeultj'  what- 
ever." This  is  a  ))ouncer  and 
may  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  C.  R.  W. 
Nevinson,  who  makes  it,  com- 
plains that  he  couldn't  sell  his 
pictures  here.  Of  course,  he 
hurriedly  goes  on  with  a 
magnificent  disclaimer:  "Any 
Americans  who  have  the  idea 
that  I  am  merely  annoyed  by 
a  lack  of  financial  success 
among  them  are  quite  -WTong; 
on  the  contrary,  I  regard  that 
failure  as  a  splendid  compli- 
ment." Here  is  even  more 
critical  magnanimity: 

"  It  is  they  who  are  unnoj'cd 
that  it  should  have  occurred  to 
a  stranger  to  go  out  and  paint 
New  York,  the  most  wonder- 
ful city  in  the  world,  when 
American  artists  were  being 
driven  across  the  Atlantic  to 
paint  old  bits  of  Paris. 

"'My!'  they  said  to  them- 
selves in  WTath,  'that  you 
should  have  painted  our  city!' 

"I  am,  then,  not  in  the  least 
bit  prejudiced  against  the  United  States.  I  still  l)elieve  that 
their  holy  citj'  is  the  most  wonderful  city  in  all  the  world.  I 
think  that  American  architects  are  the  only  architects  we  ha\'e. 
I  flunk  that  Americans  have  the  opportunity  of  being  great 
sculptors. 

"Their  Russian  and  Clerman  element  are  keen  supporters  of 
music.  The  population  in  general  has  a  fine  feeling  for  litera- 
ture. And  when  one  comes  to  the  art  of  li\'ing,  I  agree  that  the 
American  hotel  is  aU;  admirable  institution.  Yet  just  as  they 
have  nothing  in  the  United  States  quite  like  the  quiet  dignity 
of  our  Claridge's  so  in  pictorial  art  the  American  citizen  must 
come  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  London,  if  he  is  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  own  generation. 

"They  see  that  for;  themselves  in  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of 
paintings  of  another  daj'  goes.  Thanks  to  English  bu3'ers  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  Europe,  America  has  now  many  art 
collections  which  I  willingly  grant  are  first-rate.  Yet  because  of 
that  lack  of  a  living  critical  faculty  they  will  only  bu\-  the  gilt- 
edged  dead.  They  are  unaware  that  in  the  world  to-daj-  there 
are  several  artists  as  good  as  Degas,  the  equal  of  Monet. 


Courteay  of  the  New  York  •'Sunday  Herald.** 

"UNPREJUDICED  AGAINST  THE   INITED  STATES.' 


"Here  emphatically  they  have  lost  their  courage.  They  are 
afraid  to  buy  what  they  like;  the.v  rely  entirely  on  the  auction- 
room  value.  To  read  the  American  art  news  is  like  reading  our 
Financial  Times.  The  American  art  critic  has  no  use  for  a 
picture  which  does  not  tell  a  story.  .  .  . 

"An  e.xplanation  of  the  death  of  the  critical  faculty  in  American 
art  is  that  nobody  has  the  facilities  to  see  modern  paintings. 

They  have  facilities  to  read 
books.  They  have  patronage 
for  architects  and  sculptors. 
They  have  facilities  for  tlie 
illustrator;  for  the  painter — 
no.  There  is  no  system  of  dis- 
tribution; in  all  the  big  cities 
of  America  outside  New  York 
there  are  not  more  than  fifty 
dealers.  Facilities  do  e.xist, 
scholarships  and  art  schools, 
and  so  forth,  for  driving  a  man 
into  art,  but  nothing  is  done 
for  him  when  he  ought  to  be 
earning  his  living. 

"They  will  say  nice  words 
in  prai.se  of  American  artists 
and  they  will  support  the  grow- 
ing chauvinist  movement  for 
American  art.  But  they  will 
not  buy  American  pictures; 
that  is  the  last  step  that  occurs 
to  anybody.  In  this  respect 
the  women  are  more  responsible 
than  their  men. 

"The  absence  of  a  critical 
faculty  not  only  impels  Ameri- 
cans to  trust  the  auction  room, 
to  invest  in  the  gilt-edged 
dead,  to  avoid  their  own  native 
talent.  It  has  the  most  alarm- 
ing con.sequences  for  the  artists 
themselves.  The  real  artists  of 
Now  York,  by  whom  I  mean 
the  adventurers  in  art,  the 
creators,  have  to  earn  their 
living  as  draymen  or  waiters, 
achieving  their  intellectual 
work  when  they  are  dead  beat 
with  manual  labor." 


Mr.  C.  R.  AV.  Nevinson,  a  British  artist,  wliose  works  did  not  s(  11  here, 
avers  that  "Americans  in  general  have  no  critical  faciilt  v  wlialcvcr." 


Perhaps  Mr.  Nevinson  wishes 
to  be  taken  as  speaking  "iron- 
ically" for  we  find  in  his  "  fare- 

W(>11  to  America,"  primed  in  the  London  Nation  and  Athenaeum, 

this  amid  much  of  a  similar  nature: 

"Oood-by  to  the  land  where  grotesque  exaggeration  is  called 
humor,  and  people  gajje  in  l^ewildcrment  at  irony,  as  a  bullock 
gai)es  at  a  dog  straying  in  liis  field!  Clood-by  to  the  land  where 
strangers  say  "(Had  to  meet  you,  sir,'  and  really  seem  glad.  I 
am  g(jing  to  a  land  of  ancient  speech  where  we  never  say  we  are 
glad  to  meet  a  stranger,  and  seldom  are;  where  humor  is  under- 
statement and  irony  is  our  habitual  resource  in  danger  or  distress; 
where  children  are  told  they  are  meant  to  be  seen  and  not  heard, 
where  it  is  bad  form'  to  express  emotion,  and  suspenders  ai'e 
a  strictly  feminine  article  of  attire.  Good-by,  America!  I  am 
going  home." 

Turning  to  a  French  critic,  we  find  that  Professor  Albert 
Feuillerat  says  something  of  the  same  kind  of  American  students. 
Residing  temporarily  at  Yale  he  finds  that  "in  things  of  the 
mind  the  American  student  is  too  docile."     His  faith  in  his 
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teacher  is  so  great  that  it  "lilunts  the  critical  sense  and  the  desire 
for  originality."  Writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Pai'is) 
of  his  "Six  ^lonths  at  Yale  University"  he  says: 

"I  have  sometimes  wished  to  encounter  more  resistance  to 
my  ideas,  less  admiring  submission.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  these 
young  men.  capable  of  throwing  themselves  madlj-  into  battle, 
these  born  ad\'enturers  who  tind  fierce  delight  in  surmounting 
real  obstacles,  are  almost  pusillanimous  when  they  have  to 
engoge  in  a  struggle  with  ideas. 

"That  comes  without  doubt  from  their  being  trained  to  learn 


origin  but  of  European  training  and  alliance.  She  is  Marquise 
Clara  Lanza,  daughter  of  Surgeon-General  Hammond  of  the 
Union  Army,  and  a  friend  and  collaborator  of  George  Moore. 
She  writes  thus  of  our  present-day  school  of  realistic  fiction: 

"Wliat  passes  for  realism  in  fiction  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
pose.  It  is  modernism  gone  mad.  It  is  not  a  truthful  exposition 
of  life,  nor  does  it  give  us  anything  worth  while.  Select  a  batch 
of  the  most  widelj"^  read  and  discust  novels  of  recent  publication 
—'Main  Street,'  'Erik  Dorn,'  'Moon  Calf,'  'Cytherea,'  'Brass' 
and  those  much  lauded  English  importations,  'Ursula  Trent,' 
'Coquette'  and  'Dangerous  Ages' — and  what  do 
we  find?  Not  one  fine  or  noble  character,  not  a 
single  sentiment  reflecting  the  higher  and  better 
emotions  of  the  human  heart.  The  best  of  the  lot 
is  perhaps  'Doc'  Kitmicott  in  Sincl&ir  hevns's 'best 
seller,'  who  at  times  arouses  in  us  something  akin  to 
admiration.  But  as  a  whole  they  are  a  sorrj'  crowd. 
The  women,  when  they  are  not  insufferably  dull  or 
neurotic,  are  pleasure -loving  doUs  without  sufficient 
moral  stamina  to  prevent  their  toppling  headlong 
into  the  first  pitfall  that  ya-mis  before  them.  On 
e^-erj-  page  Sex  stalks  triumphant.  The  men  believe 
in  nothing.  They  are  superegoists,  devoid  of  ideals 
and  aspirations,  hard,  an-ogant  and  A-icious.  AU, 
men  and  women  alike,  are  souUess,  spiritually  dead, 
disillusioned  and  weary  of  existence  before  they  have 
begun  to  live.  We  search  vainly  for  the  refreshing 
touch  of  humor  so  prized  in  the  novelists  of  old,  and 
we  fail  to  sense  that  redeeming  breath  of  genius  that 
renders  the  author  a  law  unto  himself. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  A\Titten  concerning 
the  suiierior  workmanship  displayed  bj-  these  young 
writers,  but,  ^\•ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  it.  The  style  of  'Main  Street' 
is  that  of  a  reporter  on  a  daih'  paper,  correct 
enough,  but  totally  lacking  in  distinction  or  grace. 
In  'Erik  Dorn'  it  is  jerlcj-,  blazing  and  sputtering 
along  like  a  pack  of  firecrackers  to  which  a  lighted 
match  has  been  applied.  In  'Cytherea,'  with  its 
two  sharply  contrasted  tjpes  of  womanhood — the 
mother  and  the  harlot — which  is  the  whole  book, 
the  sentences  are  often  so  clumsih'  constructed  that 
one  has  to  read  them  over  several  times  before  the 
author's  meaning  can  be  grasped.  In  'The  Narrow 
House,'  tremendously  praised,  we  are  introduced  to 
the  most  disgusting  family  conceivable,  described 
in  choppy  syllables,  and  "with  a  Leitmotif  that  impels 
the  various  members  to  dash  up-stairs  at  stated  in- 
tervals and  cast  themselves  upon  beds  and  chairs." 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  "Sunday    Htfrjld." 

MY!  THAT  YOU  SHOULD   HAVE  PAINTED  OUR  CITY!' 
Said  Americans  to  Xe\"inson,  astonished  at  his  painting  New  York 


rather  than  to  think.  It  is  a  tendency  of  education  which  when 
pushed  to  excess  reacts  against  the  end  sought.  In  all  stages 
of  education  students  are  urged  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  real. 
T^Tiether  in  a  dra'wing,  in  mathematics,  in  historj-,  alwaj's  the 
same  desire  appears  to  make  knowledge  of  practical  utility'.  All 
that  is  purely  booki.sh  is  condemned,  all  that  is  based  on  observa- 
tion is  lauded.  Thus  is  develoied  litt'.e  by  little  the  idea  that 
in  all  mental  work  the  facts  are  the  essential  thing,  that  without 
them  the  thought  is  of  no  consequence.  A  great  truth  in  itself, 
but  one  which  leads  by  a  treacherous  descent  to  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  facts  are  more  important  than  the  thought, 
that  they  are  the  onlj-  things  that  count. 

"The  best  among  the  students  rebel  against  this  narrow 
dogma;  a  great  number,  I  fear,  accept  it  implicitly  as  indispu- 
table. One  sees  it  in  the  a^'idity  with  which  in  newspapers,  in 
lectures  the  public  seeks  concrete  facts,  anecdotes,  in  short, 
everything  that  is  called  information.  One  sees  it  in  the  taste 
for  statistics  which  is  general,  and  in  this  art  Americans  are  past 
masters.  Now  what  is  the  pursuit  of  statistics  but  the  idolatrj' 
of  facts  erected  into  a  science?" 

A  third  protestor,  served  up  by  the  Herald,  is  of  American 


COMING  OF  THE  GUITRYS— Despite  the  great 
tide  of  travel  to  France,  and  America's  supposed 
love  for  the  French  people,  the  art  of  the  French 
stage  has  never  gained  a  strong  popularity  "with 
us.  But  managers  are  courageous  and  a  new 
venture  is  promised  for  next  season.  If  Lucien 
Guitry  and  his  son  Sacha  come  before  the  American 
public  next  season  we  shall  see,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  "two 
of  the  most  beloved  actors  of  the  Paris  stage  of  to-day."     For^ 

"They  represent  the  theater  of  France  in  its  most  modern 
manifestation.  The  senior  Guitry  has  never  been  seen  here. 
The  son  is  known  to  America  through  the  performance  of  his 
plays.  Da-^id  Belasco  has  produced  in  his  inimitable  fashion 
'Deburau'  and  'The  Grand  Duke,'  and  before  these  two  works 
'Sleeping  Partners,'  a  London  adaptation  of  'Faisonsun  Reve,' 
had  been  seen.  So  the  dramatic  work  of  Sacha  Guitrj'  is  al- 
ready fairly  well  kno"mi  here. 

"If  these  actors  are  accompanied  hy  a  selected  company  of 
French  players,  the  modern  theater  of  Paris  vnH  be  well  repre- 
sented before  our  public.  A  really  tj-pical  series  of  performances 
in  French  has  not  been  seen  here  in  some  years.  The  seasons  of 
the  Meux  Colombie  were  scarcely  characteristic  of  the  French 
theater  of  the  day.  Jacques  Copeau  had  a  number  of  revolution- 
ary, if  interesting,  theories  which  had  not  even  taken  root  in  the 
theater  of  his  oA\'n  land  before  they  were  transplanted  to  the 
sandy  soil  any  enterprise  in  a  foreign  tongue  must  always  find 
in  New  York.  He  has  reopened  his  Playhouse  of  the  Old  Dove 
Cote  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  French  public  is  said  to  be 
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-Herriman  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


growing  fonder  of  his  combinations  of  the  literary  drama  and 
a  new  scheme  of  decoration. 

"Maurice  Grau,  who  lived  much  of  the  time  in  Paris,  never 
grew  weary  of  exjiloiting  the  stage  art  of  France,  whether  it 
happened  to  be  IjTic  or  dramatic.  Under  his  management, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  made  all  her  appearances  in  this  country  so 
long  as  he  Uved.  Then  he  was  tireless  in  importing  other  favor- 
ites, including  Jean  Alounet-Sully,  Jane  Hading,  Gabrielle 
Rejane  and  Constant  Coquelin.  There  was  a  certain  degree  of 
idealism  in  these  efforts,  since  Sarah  Bernhardt  alone  repaid 
financially  his  own  outlay. 

' '  To  this  day  she  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  actress 
plajnng  in  a  foreign  tongue  who  ever  met  here  with  any  consider- 
able degree  of  material  success.  If  any  other  distinguished  \'isitor 
came  near  to  sharing  this  fame  it  was  Eleonora  Duse.  For  the 
other  artists  there  was  every  kind  of  appreciation  except  that 
which  expresses  itself  most  effectively  at  the  box  office. 

"Times  have  changed  and  it  maj'  be  that  the  theater-going 
public  of  the  day  is  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to  support  a  not  too 
extended  season  of  plays  in  French.  Knowledge  of  the  language 
is  every  year  more  wide-spread.  There  is  increasing  interest  in 
the  theater  in  every  form.  So  it  may  be  that  the  visit  of  these 
players  will  rival  Mme.  Bernhardt's  unique  achievement." 


A  JAZZ  BALLET 

REAL  AJVIERICAX  BALLET  has  made  a  beginning  in  a 
jazz  composition  that  can't  be  fox-trotted.  TJiis  is  not 
-  sajing  that  there  have  been  no  other  attempts  at  Ameri- 
can ballet.  When  Henry  Gilbert  wrote  the  "Dance  in  the 
Place  Congo"  there  was  a  glorification  of  an  old  New  Orleans 
ritual,  but  critics  found  the  music  itself  not  so  far  um-elated  to 
some  of  its  European  congeners.  Europe  could  lay  no  claim  to 
John  Alden  Carpenter's  "Krazy  Kat"  ballet,  for  the  scenario 
found  its  birth  in  the  comic  strip  that  George  Herriman  con- 
tributes to  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  the  jazz  element 
of  the  music  is  American  sui  generis.  When  the  Adolph  Bolm 
Ballet  organization  gave  some  recent  demonstrations  of  this 
work  the  audience  grinned  at  the  "funny  noises  that  were 
meant  to  be  funny."  There  was  "nothing  arty  about  this 
exhibit,"  says  Deems  Taylor,  writing  in  Vanity  Fair  (New 
York),  and  singling  himself  out  from  his  brother  critics  as 
almost  the  only  one  who  liked  the  Carpenter  ballet.    Of  course — 

"You  know  'Krazy  Kat,'  don't  you — that  classic  of  the  comic 
'strip'  created  by  CJeorge  Herriman,  wherein  the  traditional 
relations  between  cat  and  mouse  are  reversed,  and  Krazy,  he  of 
the  indeterminate  gender,  is  perpetually  being  beaned  with  a 
brick  by  Ignatz  Mouse?  It  is  of  what  might  be  called  the  inter- 
necine school  of  humor:  either  you  are  pro-Kat,  and  pity  tlie 
antis,  or  you  are  anti-Kat,  and  conspuez  les  pros!  It's  like  Ahce 
in  Wonderland  or  French  oysters:  you  worship  or  loathe. 
Carpenter's  ballet  was  obviously  the  work  of  a  pro.  Krazy  and 
Ignatz  and  Offiser  Pup  and  Joe  Stork  were  all  there,  amid  scenery 
devised  by  the  master  hand  of  George  Herriman  himself.  The 
plot  involved  Krazy's  preparations  for  a  Grand  Ball,  the  coming 
of  Ignatz  Mouse  disguised  as  a  katnip  merchant,  Krazy's  undoing 
by  a  sprig  of  katnip,  and  his  final  beaning  at  the  hand — and 
brick — of  Ignatz. 

"The  music  critics  didn't  like  it  much.  Several  of  thom  had 
never  heard  of  Krazy  Kat,  and  displayed  a  disjjosition  to  lecture 


the  composer  for  wasting  his  time  on  such  lowbrow  material. 
And  yet  ...  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  some  of  us,  that  after- 
noon, realized  a  little  more  clearly  just  what  'American'  means. 
For  the  ballet,  and  Carpenter's  setting,  are  utterly  of  America. 
Xo  composer  of  any  other  nationality  woidd  have  chosen  just 
that  subject,  and  only  Stra\'insky,  in  all  the  world  of  music 
could  have  ■vvTitten  as  good  a  score  for  it. 

"I  heard  one  listener  remark  contemptuously  that  he  could 
hear  'that  sort  of  thing'  done  better  at  the  Music  Box  Review 
or  any  vaude\Tlle  house.  But  he  couldn't.  The  'Krazy  Kat' 
score,  for  all  its  broad  burlesque — its  VTjlgarity,  if  you  like — is 
a  logical,  well-developed  piece  of  dramatic  composition.  Its 
themes  are  low  comedy,  but  what  makes  them  effective  is  the 
immense  technical  skill  "with  which  they  are  handled.  The 
orchestra  is  small,  and  the  instrumentation  is  jazzy;  but  it  is 
sophisticated  jazz.  Onlj"  a  man  Avho  had  orchestral  timbers  at 
liis  finger-tips  could  have  produced  such  grotesque  tone  colors 
vnth  such  limited  means. 

"Not  that  we  need  take  'Krazy  Kat'  too  hard.  Dadaism 
is  as  demoralizing  as  liighbrowism,  and  jazz  isn't  going  to  be 
the  salvation  of  American  music  any  more  than  Bud  Fisher  is 
going  to  be  the  salvation  of  American  painting.  Bixt  'KJrazy 
Kat'  is  good  fun,  and  no  more  to  be  sniffed  at  than  'Gianni 
Schicchi'  or  'Petrushka'  or  'The  Barber  of  Seville.*  Its  com- 
poser is  one  of  the  most  interesting  people  in  American  music 
to-day." 

Mr.  Carpenter,  dul)bed  by  Mr.  Taylor  as  "America's  first 
dramatic  composer,"  is  also  descriljed  as  "probably  the  only 
ship  chandler  in  the  world  who  writes  music."  We  read  of 
him  further: 

"He  is  vice-president  of  the  firm  of  George  B.  Carpenter  & 
Sons,  Chicago,  111.,  Mill,  Railway  &  Ship  Supplies,  and  has  been 
with  the  concern  (it  was  his  father's)  ever  since  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1896.  Most  of  his  musical  education  was  received 
in  this  country.  His  mother  was  a  musician,  and  ho  studied  the 
piano  vnth  her.  At  Harvard  he  worked  under  John  Knowles 
Paine,  and  in  1906  he  studied  composition  for  a  while  with 
Edward  Elgar,  in  Rome.  The  bulk  of  his  training,  however, 
he  credits  to  Bernard  Ziohn,  of  Chicago,  with  whom  he  studied 
from  19()8  to  1912. 

"  He  wrote  a  couple  of  albums  of  children's  songs,  one  of  which, 
'Improving  Songs  for  Anxious  Children,'  published  in  1907,  is 
still  widely  popular.  But  the  musical  world  first  sat  up  and 
stared  at  him  in  1914,  when  he  published  'Gitanjali,'  his  ad- 
mirable collection  of  Tagore  settings  for  solo  voice.  A  year 
later  he  invaded  the  orchestral  field  with  his  suite,  'Adventures 
in  a  Perambulator.'  The  Chicago  and  New  York  Symphony 
orchestras  both  played  it,  and  later  it  found  its  way  to  Europe. 
In  1916  came  a  'Concertino'  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and 
'  Watercolors,'  another  song  collection,  this  time  with  IjTics 
from  the  Chinese.  In  1917  his  first  symphony  was  played  at  the 
Norfolk  (Conn.)  music  festival,  and  in  1919  the  Chicago  Opera 
Association  produced  his  longest  and  so  far  most  important 
work,  the  ballet-pantomime,  'The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta.' 

"He  has  literary  gifts  of  a  high  order.  He  wrote  a  long  pro- 
gram note  for  'Adventures  in  a  Perambulator,'  and  the  printed 
scenarios  of  the  'Birthday  of  the  Infanta'  and  'Krazy  Kat.' 
They  all  display  an  English  style  of  limpid  clarity,  a  keen  sense 
of  words,  and  a  delicacy  and  charm  of  humor  that  makes  them 
good  reading  anywhere.  His  music  sounds  FVench  until  you 
analyze  it,  when  you  discover  that  it  sounds  like  Carpenter.  His 
vvnfe  wrote  the  l.\Tics  of  some  of  his  songs,  and  is  a  designer  of 
stage  decorations." 
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MRS.  ASQl  ITH— AS  WE  SEE   HER  AND 
SHE  SEES  US 

M ARGOT  IS  POSED  as  •'trouble,*'  and  the  trouble  with 
her.  from  the  American  view-point,  is  that  she  came 
"to  sell  something  at  a  high  price  witho)it  having 
anything  to  sell."  Thus  the  St.  Louis  Star  puts  itself  in  line  with 
one  of  her  charges  against  America  that  it  is  "too  much  occupied 
with  material  interests."  Its  next  sentence  might  cause  her  to 
revise  her  statement  about  the  chiAalry  of  American  men — 
granting  that  a  man  ■WTote  the  editorial.  It  reads:  "She  will 
no  doubt  admit  that  she  is  not  worth  82. .>0  to  look  at,  and  after 


BOLM   AS  THE  KRAZY  KAT, 

Who    is  credited  with  helping   "some  of   us  to  realize  just   what 
'American"  means." 


reading  an  account  of  her  talk  she  discloses  no  message  that  is 
worth  S2..50  to  listen  to."  This  is  said  of  the  woman  who  pro- 
vided at  least  one  international  topic,  her  view  of  the  failure  of 
prohibition  in  this  country-,  and  who  charged  the  press  with 
inaccuracy  in  reporting  her.  Opinions  upon  this  remarkable 
woman  were  sought  by  us  from  the  press  of  the  various  cities 
she  %'isited,  and  the  sj-mposiiun  here  presented  is  furnished  from 
these  eye-witnesses  of  her  tour.  St.  Louis  seems  to  have  sub- 
jected Mrs.  Asquith  to  one  of  her  most  trying  tests,  and  while  it 
charges  her  with  impertinence  as  a  lecturer  it  grants  she  is  a  sport 
as  a  woman.  The  Star,  first  of  all,  finds  some  excuse  for  her  in 
the  shortcomings  of  her  predecessors. 

"To  an  extent  the  lady  is  suffering  from  the  flood  of  British 
lecturers  that  have  preceded  her  in  recent  months.  After 
spending  good  monej'  listening  to  resonant  platitudes  from  a 
Cliesterton,  tricky  transparencies  from  W.  L.  George,  and 
mildewed  explanations  of  British  failures  in  the  Great  War  by 
former  army  officers  and  writers,  the  American  people  are  in- 
clined to  cry  enough. 

"At  that  Mrs.  Asquith  gave  St.  Louis  a  fine  exemplification 
of  good  sportsmanship  and  nerve.  At  the  Odeon  Tuesday 
night  she  faced  an  expanse  of  vacant  seats  and  a  callous  frigidity 
that  would  have  unnerved  a  gasoline-circuit  Hamlet,  \et  she 
didn't  bat  an  eye  and  went  about  her  business  as  if  addressing 
an  overflow  meeting  at  Albert  Hall  in  London.  Long  after 
America  has  forgotten  what  ^Mrs.  Asquith  said  or  tried  to  say, 
it  will  remember  her  as  a  spunky-  woman  and  a  c^urageouslj' 
truthful  one." 


St.  Louis  makes  amends  in  this  tribute  for  what  it  did  for  tlie 
lady  as  .she  appeared  before  (hem.  (^noting  from  ihe  Star's 
account : 

"The  Auditorium  was  glaringly  lighted  so  tliat  the  vasl 
stretches  of  vacant  .seats  seemed  to  stare  and  taunt.   .   .   . 

"At  this  torturing  moment  on  walked  the  F^nglishwoiiian, 
once  the  toast  of  thousands  and  iioav  llies\ibjecl  of  couver.satiou 
for  many  more. 

"That  instant  seemed  to  shriek. 

"What  had  happened?  Mrs.  Asquitli  nnisl  lia\e  known. 
Each  member  of  the  audience  sen.sed  it. 

" Margot  Asquith's reputation  had  ()\ertaken and  overwhelmed 
her.  The  hundreds  of  newspaper  dispatches  whicli  liave  been 
drifting  into  St.  Louis  had  surrounded  her  with  a  grotesquerie  of 
false  imi>ressions  and  misquotations.  If  a  rliinoceros  with 
fangs  had  lumbered  onto  the  stage,  lie  could  not  ha\e  satisfied 
the  expectancy  which  e\ery  one  of  Margot  Asquith's  hearers 
entertained. 

"The  atmosphere  of  disapi)ointment  seemed  to  coagulate 
into  lumjjs  and  droj)  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  audience 
A\ith  painful  thuds.     Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  this! 

"Lady  Asquith  seated  henself  in  a  chair,  smelled  her  bouquet  of 
roses  which  should  have  contained  smelling  salts,  and  smiled  lA 
City  Coun.selor  ('aulfi:"ld  as  he  began  his  .speech  of  introduction. 

"Women  in  the  audience  settled  back  with  half-malicious, 
half-pitving  nods  of  iheir  heads.  Margot  Asquith  is  not  beauti- 
ful. 

"When  she  aro.se  to  s])eak  her  draped  goTXTi  of  gray  velvet 
betrayed  a  suffering  spareness  of  embonpoint.  The  lights 
were  cruel.     They  would  have  been  devastating  to  any  woman. 

"Thus  with  every  ])ossible  element  against  her,  Lady  Asquith 
began  her  lecture  on  'People,  Politics  and  Events.' 

"Before  she  had  ])rogressed  very  far,  every  literate  person 
in  the  0(hH)n  knew  that  she  was  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  tl:;' 
impossible.  The  simile  of  a  partially  squeezed  lemon  inevitable- 
arrayed  itself  against  her.  Her  aciditv  had  been  tasted  before. 
She  would  draw  laughter,  but  it  would  be  of  the  reminiscent  sort. 
Only  those  who  had  not  read  her  autobiogra])hy  nor  seen  a 
jiaper  for  three  years  could  be  startled. 

"Yet,  imperceptibly,  as  she  continued  with  her  lecture,  the 
tension  eased.  Tho.se  in  the  audience  saw  that  she  did  not 
flinch,  that  her  poise  never  lessened  for  a  moment.  Confidence 
in  her  returned;  then  shame  at  one's  own  criticism  crept  in, 
then  admiration  at  the  pluck  of  a  thoroughbred;  then  interest 
and,  finalh",  the  hard-^\Tung  tribute  that  here  was  a  woman  of 
situation-proof  courage. 

"She  was  fine.     In  her  omti  British  terms,  she  was  sporting." 

Mrs.  Asquith's  references  to  Prohibition  have  naturally  called 
out  more  comment  than  what  she  has  said  on  any  other  topic. 
She  came  to  us  belieAing  we  had  "made  a  splendid  try,"  but  her 
travels  convinced  her  that  we  had  created  drunkards  among  the 
young.  She  says  that  such  a  thing  as  a  girl  drunk  at  a  ball  in 
Europe  is  unheard  of,  and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  retorts: 

"Unheard  of?  By  whom?  A  writer  for  a  British  weekly, 
whose  article  is  reprinted  in  this  country  by  the  Living  Age, 
declares  that  'whether  we  like  it  or  not'  the  cocktail-drinking  girl 
in  England  is  a  social  element  whose  existence  must  be  admitted, 
as  she  is  everxTrhere  in  eAidence. 

"The  British  student  of  social  tendencies  cites  as  ridiculous 
the  argument  of  a  puritan  in  England  that  reports  of  drinking 
among  girls  must  be  exaggerated,  and  ]>roceeds  to  prove  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  there  is  little  exaggeration,  and  much 
drinking  among  girls." 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  enters  a  denial: 

"  If  there  had  been  any  sudden  plunge  into  such  wide-spread 
excesses  as  Mrs.  Asquith  let  herself  be  persuaded  to  believe,  it 
would  indicate  an  essential  rottenness  of  American  character 
dating  further  back  than  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  enforcement  laws.  Mrs.  Asquith's  fellow-countrj-- 
man,  Lord  Lee,  at  the  head  of  the  British  Admiralty,  was  not 
too  emphatic  in  declaring  her  hasty  generalization  to  be  'as 
ludicrous  as  it  was  cruel  and  untrue.'  " 

Charging  her  -with  speaking  without  distinguishing  between 
hearsay  gossip  and  facts,  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  remarks: 

"At  best  it  is  difficult  to  consider  Mrs.  Margot  Asquith 
seriouslv.     Her  whole  career  in  the  limelight  has  been  so  ludi- 
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crously  remindful  of  both  a  movie  actress  crj-ing  for  the  front- 
page and  a  politician  groping  for  burning  issues  that  her  promi- 
nence may  be  attributed  more  to  notoriety  than  fame.  Her 
sex  has  permitted  Mrs.  Asquith  to  say  and  do  many  things,  for 
which  a  trousered  male  would  be  lampooned  and  perhaps 
ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail." 

The  retort  of  the  S3Tacuse  Post  is  exprest  thus: 

"Americans  would  perhaps  generalize  about  England  as 
\'isiting  Englishmen  generalize  about  America  if  the  English 
had  the  patience  to  hear  American  critics  lecture  them  from  the 
platform  as  we  constantly  submit  to  lecturing  from  Englishmen 
who  know  little  about  us. 

"America  is  no  more  to  be  judged  from  what  she  understands 
than  England  is  to  be  judged  by  JMargot  Asquith." 

That  the  English  visitor  did  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the  whole 
of  the  country  is  seen  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  which  pays 
tribute  to  her  in  this  way: 

"In  a  material  sense  the  people  whom  Mrs.  Asquith  meets 
are  the  larger  beneficiaries  of  law  and  order  and  the  inidolability 
of  vested  rights.  If  any  class  might  be  expected  to  obey  the 
law  for  the  law's  sake  it  is  the  class  that  entertains  and  is  enter- 
tained by  Mrs.  Asquith.  Her  verdict,  then,  is  really  the  judg- 
ment of  'our  best  people.'  It  may  be  faulty,  inaccurate,  ob- 
tuse, but  there  it  stands — derision  of  the  law  by  our  elegance 
and  culture. 

"We  do  not  know  how  i)rofound  a  'social  student'  ^Vlrs. 
Asquith's  London  critic  is;  but  if  he  knows  the  rudiments  of 
sociology  he  ought  to  be  disheartened  by  the  substance  of  ^Mrs. 
Asquith's  conclusion,  which  is  that  prohibition  has  made  law- 
lessness fashionable  in  the  United  States." 

In  another  vein  speaks  the  Duluth  News-Tribune: 

"However  warped  and  foolish  as  some  of  !Mrs.  Asquith's 
judgments  may  be,  she  expresses  one  criticism  that  may  well 
receive  the  consideration  of  every  one.  She  says  we  take  no 
personal  interest  in  our  sick  and  crippled  soldiers.  It  is  not 
money  gifts  she  particularly  refers  to,  but  the  fashion  of  England, 
France  and  Canada  to  \'isit,  entertain,  provide  outings  and 
generally  make  much  of  the  men  who  were  wounded  in  our 
sor\-ice. 

"One  of  the  first  places  she  desired  to  visit  in  America  was  the 
hospitals  provided  for  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers.  In  Chicago, 
she  found  the  hospital  full  of  sick  and  disabled  men,  who  were 
lonely  and  forgotten.  It  was  her  thought  that  those  who  had 
large  homes  near  that  city  could  entertain  some  of  these  men 
and  provide  pleasures  for  others." 

Mrs.  Asquith's  reception  in  Canada  seems  to  have  been  even 
less  cordial  than  that  accorded  her  in  the  United  States — perhaps 
because  they  felt  freer  to  criticize  members  of  their  own  family, 
even  if  distant  relations.    The  Ottawa  Jounuil  is  thus  irritated: 

"  'Margot,'  unquestionably,  is  clever,  brilliant,  vivacious,  and 
daring.  Nature  has  endowed  her  with  a  beautiful  voice;  she  is 
not  without  charm.  But  when  a  woman,  whose  intimate  ac- 
quaintances have  included  (lladstone,  Tennyson,  Rosebery, 
Meredith,  Morley  and  Lloyd  George — to  select  a  few  at  random 
— comes  before  a  Canadian  audience  and  talks  the  childish  tosh 
which  JVIargot  Asquith  talked  on  Wednesday  night,  there  is 
but  one  inference.  It  is  that  she  suspected  her  audience  to  be 
composed  of  primitive  illiterates." 

The  Citizen  of  the  same  city  speaks  more  in  pity  than  in  anger:, 

r 

"She  is  the  true  aristocrat,  the  product  of  generations  of 
culture  and  exclusiveness,  the  ultimate  answer  of  a  life  that  is 
sheltered,  refined  and  set  in  certain  ways.  .  .  . 

"But  to  those  unversed  in  the  ways  of  life  among  the  English 
governing  class,  a  feeling  must  have  come  that  existence  as 
pursued  by  Margot  Asquith  and  her  circle  is  one  strangely  aloof 
from  realities,  essentially  trivial,  detached  and  ineffectual. 
There  must  have  arisen  a  suspicion  that  the  gentlefolk  of  Britain 
take  to  politics,  dii)lomacy  and  poetry  as  a  diversion  from  gossip, 
love-making  and  scandal  over  teacups.  The  paths  of  the  'best 
people'  are  far  removed  from  the  main  highway  of  life;  fur h 
representatives  as  Alargot  Asquith  and  Colonel  Repingtjn 
write  the  'indiscreet'  diaries  that  are  so  naive,  and  thus  vtujli- 
safe  ordinary  mortals  a  i)eep  at  their  goings-on.  Is  it  worth 
while?  But  these  apprehensions  may  be  all  wrong.  Porliaps 
that  is  but  one  side  of  the  picture — ^aud  the  only  side  that 
Margot  prefers  to  disclose." 


Toronto  presents  a  divided  front.  The  Star  Weekly  represents 
the  city  as  "charmed  by  this  wonderful  little  woman,  with  her 
smile,  and  her  range  of  subjects  on  which  she  can  talk  with  a 
vivacity  and  originality  all  her  own."  But  the  Evening  Telegram 
writes : 

"The  Asquith  visit  was  farce-comedy  in  so  far  as  that  visit 
began  and  ended  with  the  lady's  lecture.  The  Asquith  visit 
was  a  tragedy  in  so  far  as  that  visit  exalted  one  of  the  most 
common-minded  and  thoroughly  undesirable  types  of  women  in 
the  annals  of  British  public  life.  Nature  made  Mrs.  Asquith 
brilliant  principally  in  her  defiance  of  the  restraints  of  good 
taste,  good  feeling  and  good  sense.  These  restraints  would 
suffice  to  keep  far  more  gifted  women  than  Mrs.  Asquith  from 
attempting  to  shine  with  the  brilliance  of  a  stupidity  that  mis- 
takes stupidity  for  smartness.  The  parade  of  Mrs.  Asquith  in 
search  of  gate  money  is  a  humiliation  to  Britishers." 

Clifford  Baker  of  the  Montreal  Herald  turned  the  speaker's 
words  against  herself  in  this  adaptation:  "  I  do  not  know  if  they 
interested  her,  but  they  did  not  interest  me."  Vancouver  was 
too  far  away  to  draw  the  visitor,  but  it  looked  on  with  interest  to 
the  reactions  she  caused  in  the  places  she  visited,  and  in  its 
World  writes: 

"Probably  the  correct  summing  up  of  her  rather  complex 
make-up,  which  would  appear  to  render  her  regardless  of  criti- 
cism, which  allows  her  to  combine  what,  on  the  surface  at  any 
rate,  would  appear  to  be  intense  egotism  with  an  astonishing 
astuteness  of  judgment  of  men,  women  and  things,  is  that  she 
is  an  utterlj'  natural  woman  who  says  what  most  brilliant  women 
only  allow  themselves  to  think.  Of  course  such  a  summing  up 
will  not  for  a  moment  be  admitted  by  most  women  as  a  correct 
one." 

On  the  eve  of  her  departure  IMrs.  Asquith  turned  to  take  a 
final  surv^ey  and  spoke  before  a  New  York  audience  on  "my 
American  experiences."  She  finds  our  landscape  marred  by 
billboards,  which  to  her  "indicate  a  trick  of  commercializing 
nearly  everj^thing."  She  also  complains  that  Americans  have 
a  habit  of  doing  something  all  the  time,  which  make  life  "like 
the  movies."  "It  cultivates  the  intelligence  as  against  the  in- 
tellect." She  reaffirms  that  Prohibition  is  a  danger  to  the 
young.  As  the  press  reports  her,  she  Said:  "Being  a  fanatical 
temperance  reformer  myself,  I  came  over  here  expecting  to  find 
everybody  here  happy  and  sober.  Happy  I  find  them."  But 
being  an  outsider,  she  has  no  wish  to  l)e  critical,  and  is  "obvi- 
ously determined  that  the  friendliness  she  has  encountered 
shall  over-balance  whatever  else  lingers  in  her  memory  of  her 
American  tour."  In  the  New  York  Herald  she  is  reported  as 
saying: 

"  I  have  been  living  chiefly  in  hotels  and  elevators.  But  I  have 
seen  your  reporters  and  a  great  many  of  them.  Tho  perhaps  a 
little  lacking  in  awe  they  have  been  marvelously  generous,  loyal 
and  good  to  me.  Also  the  hotel  managers.  They  have  even  of- 
fered me  things  that  are  forbidden.  The  subjects  interesting  the 
reporters  most  seem  to  have  been  Princess  Mary's  imder- 
clothes  and  Prohibition. 

"  In  the  wet  cities  I  was  attacked  for  saying  that  I  was  a  pro- 
hibitionist. When  I  went  into  the  dry  cities  they  were  very 
angry  at  me  because  I  said  the  Prohibition  law  did  not  work  fairly 
between  rich  and  poor.  But  I  suppose  it  works  differently  at 
different  places." 

Mrs.  Asquith  does  not  see  how  it  would  help  the  poor  to  see  the 
Prohibition  law  "broken  all  the  time,"  remarking: 

"I  think  that  the  law  may  have  to  be  modified,  but  I'm  not 
here  to  preach  to  you.    Of  course  the  power  of  the  saloon  has  been  . 
broken  and  in  that  way  it  is  a  very  fine  thing.     But  I  do  not 
tldnk  it  has  worked  out  exactly  in  tlie  way  it  was  meant." 

Mrs.  Asquith  praises  highly  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  and  says  the  interests  of  her  country  and  ours 
lie  in  "sticking  together,"  adding: 

"You  have  vitality,  generosity  and  genuineness  of  character. 
I  have  learned  to  know  and  love  you.  I  like  to  feel  that  you 
have  something  of  the  same  feeling  toward  us." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPEAL  TO  HALT  LAWBREAKING 


VIEWING  DEFIANCE  OF  THE  LAW  as  a  national 
peril.  President  Harding  recently  declared  in  an  address 
before  a  Washington  Bible  class  that  the  Chxirch  can 
render  no  higher  service  now  than  to  exert  its  utmost  influence 
in  behalf  of  "frank  and  willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land." 
The  address  is  widely  quoted  and  commented  on  in  the  press, 
one  paper  emphasizing  it  as 
coming  from  "an  American,  a 
believer  in  God,  who  is  alarmed 
at  the  growth  of  religious  in- 
tolerance and  laxitj'  of  morals 
throughout  American  life." 
Without  stressing  alarmist  ex- 
pressions, or  referring  ex-plicitly 
to  the  crimes  that  fill  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers,  Presi- 
dent Harding  asserted  that 
"we  must  nevertheless  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  verj-  ap- 
parent tendency  to  a  lighter 
and  more  frivolous  \-iew  of  the 
citizen's  relations  to  both  the 
State  and  the  Church."  Look- 
ing first  at  the  state  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  founda- 
tions, the  President  takes  this 
serious  view: 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of 
loose  talk  nowadays  about 
the  cause  of  the  spiritual  de- 
moralization of  the  communit}-, 
which  it  has  become  popular 
to  attribute  to  the  abnormal 
conditions  that  were  incident 
to  the  war.  But  in  fact  the 
war  is  not  wholly  to  blame. 
Before  the  war  started  or  was 
dreamed  of  we  were  already 
realizing  the  tendency  toward 
a  certain  moral  laxity,  a  shift- 
ing of  standards,  a  weakening 
of  the  sterner  fibers. 

' '  I  think  we  should  do  well 
to  recognize  that    intellectual 

and  moral  evolution  of  the  community.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
error  to  allow  oursehes  to  feel  too  confident  that  this  is  onlj^  a 
temporary  and  passing  aspect." 

Contempt  for  law  President  Harding  finds  to  be  all  too  preAa- 
lent,  and  he  asserts  that  "we  can  hardly  hope  for  a  restoration 
of  the  old  ideals  in  religion  and  in  moral  conduct  so  long  as  this 
tendency  to  disregard  for  the  law  shall  continue."  Further- 
more, he  continued — 

"Whatever  breeds  disrespect  for  the  law  of  the  land,  in  any 
particular  department  of  our  community  relations,  is  a  force 
tending  to  the  general  breakdown  of  the  social  organization.  If 
people  who  are  known  as  leaders,  as  directing  influences,  as 
thoroughly  respected  and  respectable  members  of  society  shall 
in  their  respectiAe  communities  become  known  for  their  defiance 
of  some  part  of  the  code  of  law,  then  they  need  not  be  astonished 
if  presently  they  find  that  their  example  is  followed  by  others, 
^nth  the  result  that  presently  the  law  in  general  comes  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  set  of  irksome  and  unreasonable  restraints 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  indi\-idual.  .  .  .  Our  only  safety  will 
be  in  inculcating  an  attitude  of  respect  for  the  law  as,  on  the 


whole,  the  best  expression  that  has  been  given  to  the  social 
aspiration  and  moral  purpose  of  the  community. 

"Unless  we  can  accomplish   this,  in  the  domain  of  citizen- 
ship, and  thereby  sustain  enforcement,  we  may  well  feel  that 
the  outlook  is  not  encouraging  for  the  achievement  of  those 
loftier  spiritual  purposes  to  which  the  Church  is  devoted.  .  .  . 
"The    failures   of    the   past  invariably  have  been    preceded 

bj'  contempt  for  the  law,  by 
spiritual  paralj-sis  and  moral 
looseness,  all  of  which  had  their 
earlier  reflex  in  the  weakened 
influence  of  the  Church.  We 
know  the  helpful,  exalting  in- 
fluence of  our  reUgious  institu- 
tions. We  shall  be  made  stronger 
as  they  become  stronger,  and 
we  shall  ever  find  greater  pride 
and  greater  security  in  the 
nation  which  righteousness  ex- 
alteth." 


This  message,  says  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune, 
is  "both  a  compliment  and  a 
challenge.  The  purport  of  it 
is  that  the  province  of  the 
Chiu*ch — aU  churches — is  to 
create  such  atmosphere  of 
reverence  for  the  eternal  laws 
of  righteousness  as  will  in- 
spire uniform  wholesome  re- 
spect for  upright  Government. ' ' 
Respect  for  the  laws  of  the 
land,  asserts  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-  Times,  ' '  is  simply  self- 
respect.  The  lawbreaker  in- 
sults the  good  citizen.  The 
President  appeals  to  the  latter 
to  stand  up  for  themselves  and 
their  rights."  He  sees,  "as 
every  sensible  man  must," 
affirms  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express,  "that  right,  religious 
feeling,  reverence  for  the  law 
of  God,  is  the  strength  of  the 

Republic.    .    .    .    His  position    wiU    give    strength    to    a    plea 

that  might  otherwise  not  be  heard." 

However,  the  \-iolation  of  a  statute  is  not  always  synonymous 

'nith    bad    morals,    thinks    the    Democratic    Brooklyn    Eagle, 

asserting: 

"The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  just  as  Protestantism  subjects 
everj^  part  of  the  Holy  Writ  to  individual  interpretation  de- 
mocracy subjects  every  law  to  indi\idual  analysis.  Obedience 
may  or  may  not  be  within  the  range  of  compulsion.  '  Respect ' 
is  ne^er  within  that  range.  The  man  who  does  not  respect  a 
law  because  he  has  contempt  for  the  way  it  was  put  on  the 
statute  book,  because  he  feels  sure  the  people  never  wanted  it 
and  were  misrepresented  in  its  enactment,  obej's,  if  he  obeys 
at  aU,  under  protest.  He  sj-mpathizes  with  those  who  do  not 
obej-.  He  would  rebel  if  that  were  worth  while.  No  sacrosanc- 
tity  of  law  as  law  enters  into  his  mind. 

"No,  if  we  have  a  frivolous  ^iew  of  law,  frivolous  lawmakers 
are  responsible  for  it.  To  do  something  to  cheek  the  frivolity 
of  la^onakers  is  the  pri\alege  of  President  Harding's  position. 
That  is  a  thought  to  which  he  can  not  give  too  careful  or  too 
prayerful  attention." 


BUT    IT    WEAKENS    THE    WHOLE    STRUCTURE. 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
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'hotos  by  courtesy  of  "The  Dearborn  Independent." 

THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  SWEDISH-AMERICAN   FARMER  FOLK  SINGING  THE  "MESSIAH." 
For  forty  years  the  Lindsljorg  townspeople  have  celebrated  Easter  by  singing  Handel's  famous  oratorio. 

SINGING  THE  "MESSIAH"  IN  KANSAS 

A  S  OBERAMMERGAU  LIVES  for  the  Passion  Play,  so 
/\  does  Lindsborg,  a  little  Kansas  town,  live  for  the 
jL  JL  "Messiah,"  which  has  been  sung  there  every  Easter  for 
the  last  forty  years.  The  religious  festival,  as  with  the  Bavarian 
drama,  is  a  community  affair  in  which  all  the  townspeople  are 
interested,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink  received  for  her  appearance  a  fee  representing  a  tax  of  7o 
cents  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  town,  it  makes  the 
efforts  of  large  cities  to  maintain  a  season  of  grand  opera  seem 
"small  and  futile."  To  the  pubhc,  adds  Charles  Moreau  Harger 
iti  The  Dearborn  Independent,  "it  means  a  single  concert;  to  the 
community  it  is  an  expression  of  its  life.  The  rendition  of  the 
famous  oratorio  once  a  year  is  an  incident,  the  preparation  that 
has  led  up  to  it  is  an  education."  Five  hundred  voices,  we  are 
told,  take  part  in  the  chorus;  forty  pieces  are  in  the  orchestra — all 
from  the  little  town  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  the  farms  adjoining. 
But  the  festival  is  known  far  bej-ond  the  borders  of  Lindsborg, 
and  every  year,  we  are  told,  people  journey  hundreds  of  miles  to 
attend. 

Hearing  the  "Messiah"  sung  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  London, 
in  1879,  a  Lindsborg  townsman  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  it  an  annual  religious  event  in  America,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, two  years  later,  a 
choir  of  one  hundred 
voices  gave  the  first 
rendition  of  Handel's 
masterpiece  in  the  Kan- 
sas town.  At  Easter, 
1882,  the  first  public 
appearance  attracted  the 
people  of  the  surround- 
ing towns,  and  every 
Easter  since,  we  are 
told,  has  seen  a  steadily 
growing  interest  reach- 
ing over  the  entire  South- 
west. With  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  imprest 
observer,  the  writer  tells 
us  that — 


"The  Lindsborg  cho- 
rus is  an  artistic  body 
that  would  inspire  the 
respect  of  any  com- 
munity. It  has  splen- 
did routine.     Many    of 


PRAIRIE  FARMERS  THRONGING  TO  THE  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL. 

The  great  Easter  event,  a  community  affair  in  whicli  .500  voices  take  part,  is  said  to 
attract  people  from  himdred.s  of  miles  around    every  year. 


llie  singers  dispense  with  the  score  and  rely  on  memory.  Why 
should  they  not,  since  many  of  them  have  been  singing  the 
'Messiah'  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  some  who  took  part 
in  the  first  performance  forty  years  ago  still  retain  their  places 
in  the  chorus.  It  is  rather  a  family  affair,  this  choir  of  Swedish- 
American  farmer  folk,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  three 
generations  to  be  represented.  From  the  bass  section  more 
than  one  grandfather  has  heard  the  voices  of  his  daughter  and 
granddaughters  among  the  sopranos  and  altos. 

It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  this  chorus  attains  a  tone 
of  surprizing  unity,  and  that  in  all  matters  of  rhythmical  and 
intervallic  precision  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  quality  of  the  tone 
is  beautiful.  In  all  massive  effects  it  is  of  overwhelming  sonority. 
The  sopranos  are  remarkable  for  the  purity,  the  flexibility, 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  tone  ])rodueed  and  the  confident  ease 
with  which  they  approach  trjang  altitudes  of  pitch.  The 
contraltos  share  the  delicious  sympathy  of  tone  quality  common 
to  most  American  choruses.  The  tenors  achieve  brightness  and 
aggressiveness,  and  the  basses  are  splendidly  sonorous. 

"This  cooperation  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  town's  population  has 
its  -siWfying  effect  on  the  social  and  religious  life.  The  service 
comes  from  the  heart.  The  organization  is  a  purely  voluntary  one. 
It  has  no  constitution  or  by-laws.  Each  year  secretaries  and  other 
officers  are  elected.  These  officers  formulate  the  rules  for  the  year. 
Xo  member  receives  any  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  vir- 
tuall}'  all  buy  season  tickets  for  the  festival.  The  proceeds,  if  any, 
at  the  end  of  the  festival  go  directly  into  the  college  treasury." 

Practise  for  the  great  festival  begins  the  first  week  in  January 

and  continues  with  twice- 
a-week  rehearsals  until 
Easter  week.  On  the 
eventful  day,  we  are 
told,  the  chorus  is  rein- 
forced by  famous  artists 
brought  there  to  carry 
some  of  the  great  solo 
parts  and  give  recitals, 
which  are  a  part  of  the 
week's  program.  Among 
the  artists  and  organi- 
zations that  have  ap- 
peared at  the  little  Kan- 
sas town,  says  the  writer, 
are: 

"New  York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  Elman, 
Nordica,  Ysayo,  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  Claussen, 
G  alii  -  Curci,  Sembrich, 
Gadski,  Hempol,  Frem- 
stad.  Gates,  Nielsen, 
New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,      Middle  ton, 
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Pablo  Casals,  Anna  Case.  This  year's  headliners  are  ^^argarete 
Matzenauer,  noted  eonfralto,  and  Rieardo  Straceiari,  baritone. 
These  soloists  from  Xew  York  will  assist  in  the  renditions: 
Marguerite  Ringo,  Mildred  Byars,  Charles  Stratton,  Frank 
Cuthbert.  There  also  will  be  a  Mid-West  musical  contest  for 
girls'  glee  clubs  and  individual  excellence  in  piano,  organ,  voice 
and  expression,  for  which  there  will  be  liberal  cash  prizes. 

"The  'Messiah'  has  been  sung  by  many  persons  the  world 
over,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  choruses  wei-e  ever  better  sung 
than  when  these  trained  voices,  rehearsed  for  a  3'ear,  burst  forth 
in  di\-ine  harmony.  They  sing  it  with  the  scriptural  words  in 
their  hearts — it  is  a  praise  anthem  to  the  God  who  had  prospered 
them  and  kept  them  together.  'Comfort  ye,'  is  the  message. 
'Comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably 
to  Jerusalem  and  cry  unto  her  that  her  welfare  is  accomplished. 
The  voice  of  liim  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the 
wa\'  of  the  Lord  ....  Every  Aalley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  made  low,  the  crooked  straight  and  the 
rough  places  plain.'     Thus  sang  the  tenor. 

"Then  the  promise  came  in  the  rushing  tide  of  voices  from 
the  chorus:  'And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and 
all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it.' 

"The  w^onderful  'Hallelujah'  has  spread  its  benediction,  and 
the  great  audience  goes  out  into  the  night  softened  and  en- 
thralled. 

"The  'Messiah'  is  in  a  sense  an  institution  of  Kansas.  Jens 
Stensaas,  treasurer  and  manager  of  Bethany  college  and  of  the 
'Messiah'  for  twenty  years,  belie\es  that  yet  greater  things 
are  to  come.  'The  chorus  has  made  Lindsborg  the  most  mut,ical 
community  in  the  country,'  he  said." 


a  day  or  two  in  Wellington  walking  about  the  streets  like  any 
ordinary  person. 

"There  have  been  some  failures  and  relapses,  and  Archdeacon 
Williams,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  one  of  the  Williams  family 
intimately  connected  with  the  Maoris  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, and  great  landowiiers  in  New  Zealand,  has  criticized 
Ratana,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  become  the  leader  of 
his  people  and  has  dedicated  his  life  to  their  regeneration.  His 
work  among  them,  void,  as  it  is,  of  all  self-interest,  may  mean 
a  new  future  for  the  best  of  the  dark  races." 


HEALING  THE  MAORIS  BY  FAITH 

INTERPRETING  CHRISTIANITY  to  suit  his  own  ideas 
and  what  he  believes  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
people,  Wiremu  Ratana,  a  ^Maori  faith-healer,  is  reported 
to  be  doing  an  influential  work  among  the  aborigines  of  New 
Zealand  and  to  be  effecting  cures  which  have  the  appearance  of 
the  miraculous.  Discarded  implements  of  the  halt  and  maimed 
are  said  to  testify  to  the  reality-  of  his  cures,  and  his  name  has 
become  a  household  word  even  among  the  white  people.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  the  Maori's  reputation 
has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  during  the  last  twelve 
months  he  has  received  more  than  80,000  letters  appealing  to  him 
for  advice  and  assistance,  much,  we  are  told,  to  his  embarrass- 
ment, for  he  has  consistently  shunned  all  publicity  and  advertise- 
ment. 

Ratana  is  a  t\-pical  Alaori  only  in  that  he  is  a  iype  of  all  that 
is  best  in  the  JNIaori  race,  WTites  a  correspondent  to  the  Man- 
chester Guardian;  and,  strangely  enough,  "he  rather  reminds 
one  of  the  benevolent  English  squire  of  the  olden  days — the 
country  gentleman."  Ratana  makes  no  distinction  whatever 
of  sect  or  creed  of  Cliristianity,  and  holds  that  it  is  possible  to 
reach  God  Iia'  many  roads  if  only  there  is  faith,  says  the  cor- 
respondent, who  goes  on: 

"Ratana  regards  it  as  his  chief  mission  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  his  people  that  superstition — the  sinister  growth  of 
ignorance  and  tradition — named  iohungaism,  or  "witchcraft, 
which  in  spite  of  schools  and  education  continues  to  hold  down 
the  Maori  people.  There  is  a  certain  naivete  in  his  challenge  to 
the  tohungas  or  witch  doctors  to  show  miracles  such  as  he  believes 
God  performs  through  him.  No  tohunga  has  come  forward,  and 
the  prestige  of  Ratana — his  mana,  as  the  Maori  puts  it — con- 
tinues to  wax.  His  'Book  of  Cures'  now  contains  the  signatures 
of  more  than  nineteen  thousand  Maoris,  testifying  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  healing.  At  the  Christmas  gathering  at  his  home  a  perfect 
forest  of  sticks  and  crutches  and  all  kinds  of  appliances  for  the 
lame,  halt,  and  blind  was  displayed,  among  them  the  steel  spinal 
jacket  of  Miss  Laura  Lammas,  of  Nelson,  h:s  most  famous 
pakeha  cure.  For  eighteen  years  she  lay  bedridf^'>n  with  aii  afflic- 
tion of  the  spine.  She  wrote  to  Ratana  and  received  his  letter 
of  faith.  One  Sunday,  so  it  is  said,  she  felt  a  thrill  run  through 
her  and  she  rose  from  bed  and  walked.  She  went  up  to  Wan- 
ganui  at  Christmas   to   thank  Rataua,  and  on.  the  way  spent 


THE  CLEAN-HEARTEDNESS  OF  YOUTH 

STOCK  STORIES  AND  STANDARDIZED  HORRORS 
about  the  wildness  of  modern  youth  have  led  many  to 
regard  the  future  A\ith  pessimism,  and  it  is  heartening  to 
find  that  an  educator  of  many  years'  experience  is  convinced  that 
the  boj' of  to-day  "is  just  as  good,  just  as  high-minded,  potentially 
as  decent  and  as  splendid  as  boys  ever  were,"  tho  "he  is  up  against 
it  hard  the  way  things  are  in  society  to-day."  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  IMass.,  as  exprest  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
New  York  Yale  Club.  In  fact.  Dr.  Stearns  says  that  among 
many  boys  he  has  talked  with  he  has  found,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, an  innate  repugnance  to  the  outward  frivolity  and  disre- 
gard of  law  about  them,  to  which,  nevertheless,  they  feel  required 
to  conform.  "I  am  as  amazed  as  anybody  is  who  deals  with 
bojs  at  the  splendid  and  eager  response  one  gets  from  the  boys 
themselves,  if  you  will  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  an  ace  an  ace, 
and  don't  beat  around  the  bush,"  says  Dr..  Stearns,  as  he  is 
quoted  in  press  reports;  and  he  believes  that  the  same  will  be 
found  true  of  girls,  if  the  matter  were  taken  up  with  them. 
Some  of  the  young  men,  Dr.  Stearns  finds,  "admit  that  the  fault 
is  with  them  and  they  are  making  a  fairly  decent  showing,  but 
they  can  not  be  expected  to  end  all  the  conditions  that  exist." 
Some  of  the  influences  which  they  are  up  against  lie  "in  the  form 
of  the  mo\ies,  in  the  form  of  modern  literature — which  is  noth- 
ing but  hash  and  rehash  of  the  old  sex  problem,  which  the  author 
of  'The  ^Mirrors  of  DowTiing  Street'  says  is  not  even  lust;  it  is 
lust  in  a  state  of  degeneracy."  Unfortunately  the  influences 
which  should  help  and  guide  young  people  are  often  lackiug. 
Religion  does  not  have  a  hold  on  our  children,  says  Dr. 
Stearns,  because 

"It  is  pretty  nearly  gone  from  the  family  Ufe,  unless  it  is 
sim]ily  an  outward  exjiression  or  manifestation,  and  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  young  people  into  church  or  imder  its  Influence 
when  the  parents  stay  away  and  scoff  at  the  church.  When 
one  goes  into  social  life  there  is  nothing  there  to  tell  a  boy  that 
lie  sh.)uld  believe  that  womankind  as  a  whole  is  pure  and  modest 
and  high-minded  and  far  better  than  he  is,  and  demands  of  him, 
for  his  owai  sake  and  for  hers,  that  he  shall  live  clean  and  meet 
her  on  an  equal  plane. 

"Those  are  the  ideals  to  which  we  anchored  in  our  youth; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  ])ainted,  barebacked  girl  that  a  boy 
generally  meets  in  modern  social  life,  with  all  her  extravagances 
and  her  eccentricities,  however  superficial  they  may  be — ^and 
I  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  superficial — but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  boy  that  that  is  what  the  woman 
expects  and  demands  of  him.     The  boy  can  not  anchor  to  that. 

"I  have  never  talked  with  boys  that  they  did  not  come  back 
and  come  back  splendidly,  and  admit  those  things.  They  were 
ready  and  glad  to  do  anj^thing  thej'  could  to  establish  better  and 
finer  standards  and  ideals  and  conditions,  but  they  tell  me  again 
and  again,  'Mr.  Stearns,  even  our  parents  do  not  set  a  proper 
example;  even  our  parents  appear  to  ignore  these  things.' 

"Gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  want  to  leave  with  you,  that  if  you 
expect  your  boys  of  the  coming  generation  to  be  the  kind  of  men 
you  would  have  them  be,  e%'erj'  one  of  you  then  prove  a  little 
more  that  you  want  to  help  to  set  these  things  right  and  to  re- 
establish old  standards  of  morality,  to  which  the  boys  can  anchor. 
If  necessary-,  be  willing  to  make  a  little  sacrifice,  as  our  parents 
did  for  us,  that  we  might  be  bigger  and  better,  in  order  that  they 
may  enjoy  what  we  enjoy  as  the  result  of  those  same  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  our  elders." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


^•1"H  TOMATO  SAUCe 


•JosiPH  Cami'Ocu  Com 
Camden,  N.J.  U.S.A. 


Good  news  about  beans! 

You  can  eat  all  the  Campbell's  Beans  you 
want!  They  are  so  wholesome  and  digestible 
you  don't  have  to  curb  your  appetite.  They're 
slow-cooked,  thoroughly  cooked,  cooked  to  taste 
better  and  agree  with  you.  And  so  delicious 
with  their  spicy  tomato  sauce  that  you'll  be  glad 
you  can  indulge  yourself  freely. 

12  cents  a  can 


Except  in  Rocky  Afountain  States  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


1 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


IF  THERE  is  a  suggestion  hero  of  Spoon 
Ri\er,  it  only  proves,  perhaps,  the 
universality  of  that  genre  which  we  once 
tliought  so  original.  New  World — old 
world — human  nature's  the  same.  The 
London  Mercurrj  has  this  and  also  an  essay 
on  Hardy  as  a  pact: 

VOICES  FROM  THINGS  GROWING 

By  Thomas   H.\ui>y 

These  flowers  are  T.  poor  Fanny  Hurd, 

Sir  or  Madam, 
A  little  girl  here  sepiiltured. 
Once  I  flit-fluttered  like  a  bird 
Above  the  bents,  as  now  I  wave 
In  daisy  shapes  above  my  grave. 

All  day  cheerily, 

All  night  eerily. 

I  am  one  Bachelor  Bowring,  "Gent." 

Sir  or  Madam; 
In  sliingled  oak  my  Ixines  were  i)ent ; 
Hence  more  than  a  hundred  years  I  spent 
In  my  growtli  of  change  from  a  coffin-thrall 
To  a  (lancer  in  green  as  leaves  on  a  wall. 

All  day  cheerily, 

■  All  night  eerily. 

I,  these  berries  of  juice  and  gloss, 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Am  clean  forgotten  as  Thomas  Voss; 
Thin-urned,  I  have  burrowed  away  from  the  moss 
That  covers  my  sod.  and  have  entered  this  yew, 
And  turned  to  clusters  ruddy  of  view. 

All  day  cheerily. 

All  night  eerily. 

The  Lady  Gertrude,  proud,  high-bred. 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Am  I — this  laiu-el  that  shades  your  head; 
Into  its  veins  I  have  stilly  sped; 
And  made  them  of  me;  and  my  leaves  now  shine. 
As  did  my  satins  superfine, 

All  day  cheerily, 

All  night  eerily. 

I,  who  as  innocent  withwind  climb. 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Am  one  Bet  Greensleeves,  in  olden  time 
Kissed  by  men  from  many  a  clime. 
Beneath  sun,  stars,  in  blaze,  in  breeze. 
As  now  by  glowworms  and  by  bees. 

All  day  cheerily, 

All  night  eerily. 

I'm  old  Squire  Audeley  Grey,  who  grew. 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Aweary  of  life,  and  in  scorn  withdrew; 
Till  anon  I  clambered  up  anew 
As  ivy-green,  when  my  ache  was  stayed. 
And  in  that  attire  1  have  long  time  gayed 

All  day  cheerily. 

All  night  eerily. 

And  so  they  breathe,  these  growths,  to  each 

Sir  or  Madam, 
Who  lingers  there,  and  their  Uvcly  speech 
Affords  an  interpreter  much  to  teach, 
As  their  murmurous  accents  seem  to  come 
Thence  hither  aroimd  in  a  radiant  hum. 

All  day  cheerily. 

All  night  eerily. 

Carl  Sandburg  celebrates  Chicago  in 
a  poem,  too  long  for  full  quotation,  from  the 
New  Republic.  Here  is  his  account  of 
how  the  city  got  its  name.  FVom  which 
he  turns  to  Whitmanian  evocations : 

THE  WINDY  CITY 

Bt  Carl  Sandburg 
Early  the  red  men  gave  a  name  to  a  river, 
the  place  of  the  skunk, 
the  river  of  the  wild  onion  smell, 
Shee-caw-go. 

Out  of  the  payday  songs  of  steam  shovels. 
Out  of  the  wages  of  structuial  iron  rivets. 


The  UAing  lighted  skyscrapers  tell  it   now   as  a 

name. 
Tell  it  across  miles  of  sea  blue  water,  gray  blue 

land: 
I  am  Chicago,   I  am  a  name  given  out  by  the 

breaths   of  working   men,   laughing   men,    a 

child,  a  belonging. 

So  between  the  Great  Lakes, 

The  Grand  De  Tour,  and  the  Grand  Prairie. 

The  living  lighted  skyscrapers  stand. 

Spotting  the  blue  dusk  with  checkers  of  yellow, 
streamers  of  smoke  and  silver, 
parallelograms  of  night-gray  watchmen. 

Singing  a  soft  moaning  song:  I  am  a  child,  a  be- 
longing. 

How  should  the  wind  songs  of  a  windy  city  go? 
Singing  in  a  high  wind  the  dirty  chatter  gets  blown 
away  on  the  wind — the  clean  shovel, 

the  clean  pickax, 

lasts. 

It  is  easy  for  a  child  to  eat  breakfast  and  pack  off 

to  school  with  a  pair  of  roller  skates, 

buns  for  lunch,  and  a  geography. 
Riding  through  a  tunnel  under  a  river  running 

backward, 

to  school  to  listen  .  .  .  how  the  Pottawat- 

tamies  .  .  .  and    the    Blackhawks  .   .  .  ran 

on  moccasins  .  .  . 

between   Kaskaskia,   Peoria,   Kankakee,   and 

Chicago. 
It  is  easy  to  sit  listening  to  a  boy  babbling 

of  the  Pottawattamie  moccasins  in  Ilhnois, 

how  now   the   roofs   and   smokestacks  cover 

miles 

where  the  deerfoot  left  its  writing 

and  the  fo.xpaw  put  its  initials 

in  the  snow  .  .   .  for  the  early  moccasins  .   .   . 

to  read. 

It  is  easy  for  the  respectable  taxpayers  to  sit  in  the 
street  cars  and  study  the  faces  of  burglars, 
the  prison  escapes,   the  hunger  strikes,   the 
cost  of 

Uving,^  the  price  of  dying,  the  shop  gate  bat- 
tles of 

strikers  and  strikebreakers,  the  strikers  kUling 
scabs  and  the  police  killing  strikers — the 
strongest —  . 

the  strongest,  always  the  strongest. 

It  is  easy  to  listen  to  the  haberdasher  customers 
hand 

each  other  their  easy  chatter — it  is  easy  to  die 
alive — to  register  a  living  thumbprint  and  be 
dead  from  the  neck  up. 

And  there  are  sidewalks  polished  with  the  foot- 
falls of 

undertakers'  stiffs,  greased  mannikins,  wear- 
ing up  tivthe-minute  sox,  lifting  heels  acro.ss 
doorsills, 

shoving  their  faces  ahead  of  them — dead  from 
the  neck   up — proud  of  their  sox— their  sox 
are  the  last 
word — dead  from  the  neck  up — it  is  easy. 

Lash  yourself  to  the  bastion  of  a  bridge 

and  Usten  while  the  black  cataracts  of  people 
go  by, 

baggage,  bundles,  baUoons, 
Usten  while  they  jazz  the  classics: 
"  Since  when  did  you  kiss  yourself  in 
And  who  do  you  think  you  are? 
Come  across,  kick  in,  loosen  up. 
Where  do  you  get  that  chatter?" 

"Beat  up  the  short  change  artists. 
They  never  did  nothin"  for  you. 
How  do  you  get  that  way? 
TeU  me  and  I'U  teU  the  world. 
I'll  say  so,  I  U  say  it  is." 

"You're  trying  to  crab  my  act. 
You  poor  fish,  you  mackerel. 
You  ain't  got  the  sen.se  God 
Gave  an  oyster ^ifs  raining — 
What  you  want  is  an  umbrella." 
***** 


Since  Shaw  and  Meredith  have  written 
novels  to  celebrate  pugilism,  a  rhymster 
may  be  pardoned  for  putting  the  subject 
into  a  sonnet.  The  Alilwaukee  Journal 
thinks  so: 

TO  A  PUGILIST 

By  Charles  Winke 
Swift  gUding  tlirough  the  rounds,  I  scxi  you  still 
I'nder  bright  lights,  your  gUstening  body  wet 
And  dripping  like  a  swimmer's,  witli  the  sweat 
Of  yoiu"  great  toil;  and  as  the  furious  mill 
Grinds  fiercely  on,  1  marvel  at  the  skill 
With  which  you  flit  from  danger,  hard  beset 
By  your  blood-covered  foe.     Tireless,  you  fret 
Him  with  your  well-aimed  batteries  until, 

Conviction  forming  with  the  conflict's  trend, 
Tlirilled  by  your  sure,  compelling  mastery 
Of  thought  and  action  timed  to  fine  accord. 
The  crowd  acclaims  you  victor  ere  the  end. 
Which  conies,  at  your  swift  choosing,  suddenly. 
With   lightning    blows   that   numb   like   jiiercing 
sword. 

This  is  a  twentieth  century  version  of 
"Gather  Ye  Rosebuds."  The  breathless- 
ness  of  it  compared  with  that  old  seven- 
teenth century  admonition  makes  one 
wonder  how  the  future  Avill  express  the 
idea.     It  is  from  the  Nation  (New  York). 

PAUSE 

By  Ann  Hamilton 

Quick,  for  the  tide  is  sifting  down  the  shore. 
Water  and  wind  and  vapory  lift  of  spray — 
Flowing  of  light  with  darkness  through  the  door. 
Sun  or  moon  at  the  window,  night  and  day — 
Quick,  while  the  shadow  tangles  in  and  out 
Over  this  threshold  that  the  rain  has  worn. 
Whisper  or  tlu-eaten,  trust  or  pray  or  doubt, 
Still  will  some  men  be  dead,  and  some  be  born ; 
Give  me  your  eyes  unmasked,  and  wonder  well 
How  we  are  brief  antagonists  of  Fate. 
Friendship?     But  what  is  friendship?     Can  you 

teU? 
Look  at  the  hinges  rusting  on  the  gate; 
Quick   then,    this    breath,    wliile   we    believe  we 

Icnow — 
Kiss  through  your  laughter,  loss  again — and  go. 

The  Living  Age  helps  us  to  these  versps 
from  the  London  Sunday  Express.  They 
are,  it  says,  "almost  as  free  as  the  author's 
literary  ethics:" 

NATURE-FAKING  UP-TO-DATE 

"I  must  have  a  little  money 
For  my  simple  pleasures," 
Sighed  the  city  poet. 
In  his  garret. 

He  bought  for  a  penny 
A  book  of  botany. 
And  began  to  write. 

He  announced,  by  way  of  introduction. 

That  spring  was  coming. 

And  then  hunted  in  the  index. 

Found  a  long  name. 

Looked  at  the  picture  of  it. 

And  said  it  was  sure  to  blossom  soon. 

They  called  him  a  Nature  Poet; 
"Wordsworth,"  they  said, 
"With  a  touch  of  John  Clare; 
Or  Ledwidge,  with  a  liint 
Of  W.  H.  Davies.  " 
(Reviewers  are  so  learned.) 

He  made  twenty-three  shillings, 
Indulged  in  his  simple  pleasures, 
And  died  of  Russian  tea 
In  a  filthy  cabaret. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  botany 

Turned  in  his  grave 

Twice. 
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Xhe  best  leaf  that  Cuba,  the  land 
of  tobacco,  offers — carefully  selected, 
cured  and  made  into  distinctively- 
shaped  cigars  of  marked  individuality 
of  taste — that's  Robt.  Burns, 

Have  you  tried  one  lately? 

'NATIONAL  BRANDS  ■- 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


'     Pcrfectos— 2  for  25c       Epicures— 2  for  25c 
Box  of  50-^6.00  Box  of  50—^6.00 

Invincibles  — 15  cents  straight 

(Foil- wrapped) 

Boxof  25— ^3.50 


IZZY,  THE  BUSY  RUM  SLEUTH,  AND  HIS  DIZZY  LIFE 


IX  THE  POPULOUS  riim-runiiing  circles  around  New  York 
City,  the  name  of  Izzy  Einstein  has  become  an  epithet  of 
terrible  meaning.  Xo  other  prohibition  agent  has  l)een  half 
so  successful  in  collecting  illegal  liquids,  and  landing  the  pos- 
sessors in  jail.  He  is  a  new  tji^e  of  deteetl^'e,  it  appears,  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  age,  and  in  his  hands  the  ancient  and  more  or 
less  honorable  art  of  slentliing  has  shown  new   and   dazzling 

developments.     Izzy    Einstein       

stands  forth  ^\•ith  his  trusted 
lieutenant,  'Moe  Smith,  says  a 
journalistic  appreciator  of  the 
metropolis,  "as  the  master 
hooch-hound,  alongside  whom 
all  the  rest  of  the  pack  are 
but  pups."  X'e.xt  to  Volstead 
himself,  Izzy  Einstein  repre- 
sents all  that  is  good  or  bad, 
de])ending  upon  the  point  of 
%  iew,  in  the  matter  of  i)rohibi- 
lioii.  He  is  ruthless,  cold, 
clc\ cr,  and  horribly  unsym- 
])atiietic.  He  has  been  known 
to  play  on  his  violin  until  the 
gentler  feelings  of  a  large- 
hearted  restaiu"ant  proprietor 
were  so  stirred  that  a  drink 
was  proffered,  whereupon  Izzj- 
at  once  added  another  arrest 
to  the  thousands  for  which  he 
is  responsible.  There  is  hardly 
a  dealer  in  wet  goods  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
says  Truman  H.  TaUey,  -WTit- 
ing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"who  doesn't  keep  a  weather 
eye  out  for  'that  Izzy  Einstein,' 
whose  seven-league  methods 
ha^e  plajed  havoc  with  the 
bootleggers,  and  whose  next 
exploit  is  awaited  among  that 
gentr>^  about  as  eagerl\'  as 
the  plague."  Mr.  TaUey  pro- 
ceeds, in  appreciatory  vein: 


IN  ONE  OF  HIS  MULTITUDINOUS  DISGUISES. 

A  photograph  of  Izzy  Einstein,  the  famous  rum  sleuth,  is  hard  to 
obtain,  but  this  one  is  said  to  look  much  like  him — as  he  looked 
once,  for  a  short  time.  His  astonishing  success  is  attributed  largely 
to  the  fact  that  he  can  "  make  up  "  like  anything  from  a  longshore 
laborer  to  a  society  man,  and  carry  the  part,  too 


The  failure  of  most  plainclothes  men  to  disguise  their  true 
status  is  almost  notorious.  A  "bull"  is  a  "'bull,"  the  crooks  saj', 
whether  in  uniform  or  not.  Whether  it  is  poor  stage  management 
or  bad  acting,  the  cop  in  ci\iliaii  attire  and  the  agency  detective 
usually  stand  out  as  tho  wearing  a  Cardinal's  hat,  and  it  was  to 
the  task  of  effecti^-ely  overcoming  that  traditional  fault  of  sleuth- 
ing that  Izzy  bent  Ins  energies  when  he  left  Postal  Station  K  and 
joined  the  nmi  squad.  He  decided  upon  a  category  of  true-to-life 
tlisguises  that  would  fit  him  for  all  the  a\-enues,  highways  and 
alleys  in  the  lab\Tinth  he  was  entering,  and,  like  the  true  actor 
rehearsing  for  a  long  run,  he  not  only  learned  his  parts  but  grew 
into  them.  He  became  a  man  of  parts.  He  prepared  himself  to 
move  in  high,  low  and  medium  circles — on  the  excellent  theory 
that  the  taste  for  Uquor  and  the  desire  to  sell  it  are  no  respecters 
of  persons — and  in  all  those  circles  he  has  since  been  whirling 
with  rapidity  and  a  quick-change  adeptness. 

"Dress  clothes  for  Broadway  and  overalls  for  the  water-front," 
Izzy  says  in  partial  explanation  of  his  method,  but  that  by  no 
means  tells  the  storj-.  For  all  his  careful  self-training  in  the  false- 
whiskered  art,  Izzy  is  blessed  with  a  foundation  admirably  fitted 
for  the  deceptiA-e  trimmings  he  assumes.  HeaAy-set,  smiling, 
broad-faced,  an  earnest  and  conA-incing  talker,  a  man  who  looks 
you  straight  in  the  eye  as  beguilingh'  as  a  shrewd  poker  placer 
with  at  least  fotir  aces,  he  Avoidd  ajjpear  u])on  brief  obserAatiou 


to  be  the  quick-sale  type  of  merchandise  dealer — an  energetic 
business  builder,  perhaps. 

To  others,  in  a  change  of  clothing,  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  neighborhood  butcher  or  grocer  might  be  noted.  Ho  might 
be  a  manufacturer  of  garments.  To  hear  him  talk  of  automobile 
accessories,  or  kindred  subjects,  would  not  be  surprizing.  He  is 
the  twin  of  many  a  merchant.  He  Uterally  looks  the  part  of 
New  York's  man  in  the  street.    Yet  tho  in  every-day  attire  and 

for  purposes  of  getting  evidence 
on  the  average  New  York 
saloon  he  may  appear  to  be  a 
composite  picture  of  all  the 
eitj^'s  delicatessen  dealers,  he 
becomes  the  husky  hunky  in 
his  rough  duds  when  he  sallies 
into  longshoreman  territory. 
That  done,  and,  presto,  he  is 
faultlessly  accoutered  for  an 
evening's  round  of  the  gay  jazz 
palaces,  where  he  appears  to 
be  nothing  so  much  as  the  man 
Avho  has  just  put  through  a  big 
deal  and  wishes  only  to  cele- 
brate liis  success,  regardless  of 
expense. 

A  day  Avith  Izzy  avouUI  make 
a  chameleon  blush  for  la<,'k  of 
variations.  Up  Avith  the  milk 
strikers  and  car  crcAvs,  along 
the  docks  in  the  morning  hours 
of  ship-to-truck  loading,  in  and 
out  of  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  noon-hour  lunch  bars,  on 
one  or  more  of  any  number  of 
special  coups  in  the  afternoon, 
to  the  restaurants  in  and  near 
Xew  York  for  dinner,  and  an 
cAcning  devoted  to  social  and 
semi-social  CA^ents  Avhere  flask, 
priA'ate  stock  and  cellar  con- 
tribute to  the  festiAity — his 
day  is  just  one  booze  complex 
after  another. 

Xo  stock  is  too  small  and  no 
still  too  large  for  Izzy  to  tamper 
with  and  tap.  Ea'cu  the  sum 
total  of  his  conquests  is  so 
great  that  he  has  long  since 
lost  track  of  it.  So  crowded 
A\ith  seizures  and  confiscations 
has  his  career  been  that  he 
remembers  only  some  of  the 
notable  ones.  Two  thousand 
cases  of  whisky  and  367  barrels  of  wine  constituted  one  little 
haul.     A  700-case  seizure  of  whiskj'  he  mentioned  as  another  trifle. 

One  of  his  earliest  exploits,  in  Avhich  he  takes  pride  even  tho 
the  haul  Avas  slight,  occurred  last  Foiu-th  of  Jtdy  Avhen  New 
York's  great  Avet  parade  was  held.  Not  only  did  Izzy  march 
with  the  Avets — 

He  foUoAved  some  of  them  into  the  by-paths,  Avith  devastating 
effect  on  the  unsuspecting  dealers  in  the  Aery  article  for  Avhich 
the  demonstrators  Avere  perspiringh-  parading.  In  one  of  the 
drug  stores  at  Avhich  he  stopt  he^  asked  for  a  half -pint.  It  was 
sold  him.  He  stuck  it  in  his  pocket  and  sauntered  leisurely 
t  oAvard  the  door.  Some  wares  caught  his  eye.  He  casually  looked 
them  oA-er.  Nothing  precipitate  about  Izzy.  A  minute  or  two 
elapsed  after  the  purchase  of  the  flask,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  purchaser  was  about  to  go  on  his  way.  The  cautious 
druggist  called  to  him  as  his  hand  was  on  the  door. 

"Come  back,  friend,  and  I'll  sell  you  some  real  stuff,"  the  tlrug- 
gist  called  out.  Izzy  turned.  "I  Avasn't  sure  who  you  Avere  when 
you  came  in  and  I  ga\e  you  colored  water.  You  might  have  been 
a  prohibition  agent,  and  I  have  to  be  careful.  But  you  haven't 
tried  to  pinch  me,  so  I  guess  you're  all  right." 

Whereupon  the  druggist  took  back  the  decoy  bottle  and  gave 
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Take  the  Trial  Balance 
out  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Pen 


KEEPING  books  on  the  Underwood  provides  the  trial 
balance  almost  automatically.     The  figures  are  ready- 
on  ih.Q  first  of  the  month — without  overtime,  without  error. 

On-time  balances  mean  prompter  collections,  quicker 
turnover,  larger  profits. 

Underwood  accounting  gives  a  daily  balance  on  every 
account.  The  work  is  proven  as  it  is  done.  At  short 
notice,  the  Executive  can  get  an  exact  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  business;  a  statement  including  the  trans- 
actions of  that  very  day! 

The  Underwood BookkeepingMachine  lifts  theShadowof 
the  Pen  from  Industry.  Result:  clear  vision,  surer  control. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


/vNY  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 
representative  will  gladly  give  expert  advice 
on  accounting  problems,  without  obligation- 

Use  coupon  below 


U  N  D  E  RWOOD 

BookkeepingMACHlNE 


Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York 


L> 


|~|    Send    Underwood    Bookkeeping    Machine 
representative  from  nearest  branch  office. 

Name Add 


rn    Send  a   copy   of   "Taking   Industry   out  of 
the  Shadow  of  the  Pen." 


ress. 
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Compare 

TRUST  your  own  judgment 
in  tire  buying,  if  your  judg- 
ment is  based  on  facts. 

The  one  sure  way  to  know  tire 
values  is  thru  investigation. 

Look  first  for  bigness,  for 
strength,  for  resihency — then 
for  price. 

Fisk  Tires  face  any  compari- 
son and  show  their  extra  value. 


Tliere's  a  Fisk  Tire  of  extra  value  in 
every  size  for  car,  truck  or  speed  wagon 


30x3H — Fisk  Premier  Tread $10.85 

iOxiJi— Non-Skid  Fabric 14.8S 

30  X  3)4 — Extra-Ply  Red-Top 17.85 

30x3;^'— Six-Ply  Non-Skid  Clincher  Cord   .     .  17.85 

30  X  3H— Six-Ply  Non-SkId  Cord  Straight  Side  19.85 

31x4     — Six-Ply  Non-Skid  Cord 27.00 

32  X  4     — Non-Skid  Cord 30.50 

32  X  4 K— Non-Skid  Cord 39.00 

34  x4M— Non-Skid  Cord 41.00 

35  X  5     — Non-Skid  Cord 51.50 
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English.  He  is  at  home  with  almost  any  one,  whether  on  the 
water  front,  on  the  East  Side,  or  with  laborers  in  any  part  of  the 
city  or  State.  Only  recently  a  vast  lumber  camp  area  in  north- 
ern New  York  near  the  Vermont  border  was  cleaned  of  boot- 
leggers largely  bj^  -virtue  of  his  ability  to  mingle  with  and  make 
friends  of  all  classes  and  nationalities  of  the  workers.  Izzy's 
best  role,  however,  seems  to  be  that  of  salesman.  As  a  salesman, 
we  are  assured: 

No  one  can  compete  with  him,  for  his  prices  are  low,  which  is 
the  open  sesame  to  the  "hootch  hatch."  As  a  cigar  salesman 
selling  smokes  at  $35  a  thousand  that  he  said  were  worth  nearer 
$2,000  a  thousand — and  were  worth  enough  more  than  he  asked 
for  them  to  serA'e  as  bait — he  and  his  playmate  Moe  brought  wo 
to  a  series  of  up-State  hotels.  Getting  friendly  with  the  cigar 
clerks  and  in  some  instances  through  the  clerks  -mth.  the  hotel 
managers,  the  business  of  learning  the  hotel's  and  even  the  town's 
liquor  secrets  was  only  a  matter  of  a  hint.  Worthy  and  fair- 
priced  salesmen  that  they  were,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  be  sho'mi  a  little  courtesy  and  hospitality.  Then  the 
clean-up. 

As  a  pickle  salesman,  Izzy  trapt  many  a  saloon  owner  and 
grocer  who  thought  the  drummer's  reasonable  prices  warranted 
a  return  favor.  In  one  instance  Izzy's  low  pickle  prices  prompted 
the  trusting  grocer  to  offer  him  a  drink  of  his  best  Scotch,  also  at 
a  price  correspondingly  reduced — and  the  grocer  at  once  suf- 
fered the  consequences. 

"Can  I  have  a  pen  and  ink?  "  Izzy  asked.  "My  friend  wants  to 
write  me  a  check  for  my  car  out  there  that  I  just  sold  him." 

Indeed  he  could.     The  check  was  filled  in  and  handed  over. 

"Well,  brother,"  remarked  Izzy  to  his  companion,  "I  wish  I 
could  send  you  on  your  way  with  my  car — I  mean  your  ear — 
with  something  better  than  beer.  She's  a  good  car  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  bum  business  in  the  shop  I'd  never  sell  it  at  that 
price- 


The  talk  ran  along,  but  the  emphasis  cm  the  meagemess  of  beer 
had  not  been  without  its  effect.  They  looked  like  "safe"  cus- 
tomers. Would  they  like  something  better  than  beer?  Would 
they'^ 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  that  trick  worked  in  about  six 
places  before  Izzy  and  Moe  decided  Avord  of  it  might  have  become 
unnecessarily  noised  about. 

Street-car  conducting  seems  remote  from  bootlegging,  yet  the 
tip  that  saloons  near  certain  car  bams  were  doing  rush  business 
took  Izzy  there.  He  appeared  bright  and  early  one  morning 
drest  in  all  the  regalia  of  a  R.  R.  T.  employee.  He  entered  a 
saloon  and  laid  a  $.5  >)ill  on  t  he  liar. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  lot  of  change  for  this'.' "  he  asked.  "  I  need 
it  for  my  run." 

The  bartender  also  had  use  for  suuiU  change. 

"Why  don't  j'ou  buy  a  drink?  "  he  asked.  "  That's  the  way  to 
get  change." 

Izzy  ordered  a  glass  of  ])eer. 

"Why  don't  you  take  a  good  drink?" 

Izzy  ordered  whisky.  He  got  $4.25  in  change.  The  bartender 
got  arrested. 

Izzy  doesn't  crowd  his  victim.    He  do(>sn't  beg  for  a  drink. 

Once  on  an  out-of-toA\Ti  assignment,  given  on  the  basis  of  com- 
plaints against  a  certain  general  storek<'<'per,  Einstein  arrived 
on  the  scene  with  a  full  line  of  teapots.  The  merchant  knew  his 
business  and  when  Einstein  quoted  his  pric<'S,  a  purchase  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  was  made.  The  stor<>keeper  ordered  .'iOO  t«'a- 
pots,  worth  at  wholesale  about  $1,000,  for  $750.  Gratitude — 
Drink — Arrest. 

Izzy's  chief  once  handed  him  what  the  chief  thought  might 
prove  a  tough  job.  Complaints  had  come  in  from  an  up-State 
town  concerning  a  flood  of  home-made  liquor.  There  was  no  clue 
as  to  its  source,  tho  the  local  investigation  had  convinced  the 
complainants  there  that  the  stuff  was  not  being  shipped  in. 
Izzy  is  not  addicted  to  such  fiction-detective  expressions  as 
"simple,"  but  his  actions  are  as  much  to  the  point.  He  went  to 
the  town.  He  looked  around.  Cursory  examination  revealed 
nothing.  He  went  to  the  station  agent.  No  booze  shipped  in 
there  or  he  would  know  it.  Izzy  asked  for  a  record  of  freight 
received.  He  found  several  entries  concerned  with  raisins.  He 
took  the  name.  In  an  hour  he  had  arrested  a  farmer  living  just 
outside  the  town  and  had  confiscated  an  enormous  still. 

Izzy  and  Moe  once  became  prosperous  looking  farmers  and  for 
a  few  days  went  to  the  places  of  farmers  near  Bethel  and  Monti- 
cello  against  whom  complaints  had  been  made.  There  they 
represented  themselves  as  men  looking  for  property  to  buy.  The 
places  were  not  for  sale,  but  the  upshot  of  the  agricultural  and 
kindred  conversations  they  struck  up  was  the  seizure  of  numerous 
stills. 

One  day  early  in  their  career  as  a  team  Izzy  and  Moe  alighted 
from  an  auto  in  front  of  a  saloon  in  upper  Broadway.     They 
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sauntered  in  and  walked  to  the  back  end  of  the  bar  near  the  pro- 
prietor's desk. 

"We  don't  sell  whisky,"  was  the  sharp  reply. 

"Ail  right,  give  us  beer,"  was  Izzy's  conciliatory  reply. 

They  got  their  beer  and  thej'  had  no  sooner  consumed  it  than 
they  were  told  they  might  have  whisky — the  inheritance  of  the 
meek. 

"  It  takes  a  little  finesse,"  Izzy  admitted,  in  recounting  the  inci- 
dents of  his  exciting  year  or  more  of  prohibition  work.  "The 
main  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  you  have  to  be  natural.  The 
hardest  thing  an  agent  has  to  do  is  to  really  act  as  if  he  wanted 
and  needed  a  drink.  That  doesn't  mean  you  can  walk  in  with 
the  stock  excuse  of  a  toothache.  They've  got  stung  on  that  story 
so  many  times  a  man  could  roll  over  and  die  of  it  on  the  saloon 
floor  and  never  get  a  drop. 

"But  maybe  I'd  bettei'  not  tell  you  exactly  how  it's  done — it's 
dangerous  information  these  days." 


A  POST-OFFICE  WITH  "SOMETHING 
TO  SELL" 

WHY  SHOULD  A  UNITED  STATE,"^  POST-OFFICE 
go  out  after  more  business?  It  has  no  competition,  and 
any  increase  in  its  activities,  it  mipht  appear,  would 
have  to  come  merely  because  people  had  metre  letters  to  mail. 
There  is  a  postmaster  down  in  NashWlle,  Tennessee,  however, 
who  believes  that  post-ofiices  ought  to  do  more  business,  and  who 
seems  to  have  proved  his  point.  His  story  is  important  because 
the  business  efficiency  which  he  put  into  the  Nashville  office  may 
have  a  moral  for  the  whole  country.  He  started  with  an  idea. 
"  I  felt  I  had  something  to  sell,"  is  his  way  of  putting  it.  "  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  business  public  were  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  postal  .service,  and  I  believed  that,  if  a  proper  under- 
standing could  be  created  between  the  l)u.siness  men  and  the 
postal  officials,  it  would  be  ven,'  helpful  in  increasing  their  Ini.si- 
ness,  and  also  help  us  in  increasing  efficiency  in  the  post-office." 
Therefore  this  postmaster,  Charles  A.  AlcCabe,  undertook  to  put 
his  office  on  "a  real  busin(>ss  basis."  He  prepared  a  number  of 
circular  letters  to  the  business  men  of  Nashville  and  vicinity.  He 
suggested  that  Nashville  might  get  business  then  going  to  other 
cities,  if  its  merchants  only  used  their  post-office  more,  and  with 
better  jud,gment.  It  thus  appears  that,  even  tho  the  United 
States  post-office  is  a  monopoly,  there  may  be  a  healthy  sort  of 
competition  between  its  Aarious  branches.  Here  is  a  typical 
letter  sent  out  by  Postmaster  McCabe,  illustrating  both  his 
epistolary  style  and  several  of  his  points  of  Aaew: 

Mr.  Nashville  Business  Man: 

"Babe"  Ruth,  "idol  of  ukchins,"  "frenzy  of  fans," 
with  his  mighty  bat,   knocked    the   Yanks  into   the   limelight, 
"copped"  half  the  sporting  page,  and  "landed"  a  pennant. 

it's  the  "pep  that  pounds  the  pill" 

that  made  "Babe"  famous  and  enthroned  him  in  the  heart  of 
ever>'  fan — whether  he  be  a  mighty,  dignified  colossus  of  capital 
or  a  happy-hearted  newsboy  of  the  street. 

"babe"  averages  a  home-hun  evehv  third  day, 

but  Nashville's  new  star,  "The  Pan-American  Express,"  "Bam- 
bino of  Swat,"  in  the  Di.xie  League  of  business,  knocks  'em  every 
day,  rain  or  shine. 

"orant"  rice,  sharpen  your  pencil — 
Crowds  of  letters,  tied  in  orderly  packages,  begin  to  assemble  in 
the    street    letter-boxes    at   3:00   P.M. — speeding    autos    usher 
them  to  the  post-office,  where  highly  trained  clerks  seat  them 
in  the  boxes  of  the  cases. 

pa.n-«americ'An  .\t  the  bat  knocks  home  run  every  day 

to  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
Memphis,  Laurel,  Hattiesburg,  Lumberton,  Tupelo,  Piedmont, 
Anniston,  Pell  City,  and  over  one  hundred  smaller  towns  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  by  reaching  them  on 
the  morrow,  in  time  for  the  first  carrier  delivery. 

some  safe  hits — 

We  reach  Jackson,  Miss.,  7:50  A.M.;  Troy,  Ala.,  8:05  A.M.; 

Opelika,  8:51  A.M.;  Selma,  9:10  A.M.;  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  9:30 

A.M.;  Baldwin,  Fla.,  9:30  A.M.;  Lake  City,  Fla.,  10:58  A.M.; 

New  Orleans,  La.,  11:00  A.M.;  Delta,  Fla.,  11:50  A.M.,  and  a 
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half  thousaud  siualk-r  towns  before  noon.     (.Note — To  New  Or- 
leans \\a,  N.  O.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.) 

BASE    OX   BALLS 

Wo  roach  Sliroveport,  La.,  at  3:55  P.AF.;  -Vhwandria,  La.,  Oi.^O 
P.M.;  Tallahassoo,Fla..  3:30  P.M.;  Houston,  Toxas,  10:35  P.^L; 
and  a  thousand  small  towns  in  the  early  afternoon,  never  possible 
before. 

THE    "dixie    league    BUSINESS    PENNANT"    TO    NASHVILLE 

With  the  Pan-American  Express  "batting"  for  Xash\'illo,  wo 
retu'h  the  Western  part  of  AIississipi)i,  all  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  Georgia  many  hours  ahead  of  AIemi)his,  knocldng  "home- 
runs"  while  Memphis  "strikes  out." 

WHKX    WE    play    ATLANTA    IX    THE    I'lELD 

of  Alabama,  Mississijijii,  Te.xas,  and  Louisiana,  with  the  "swat- 
ting Pan  knocking  'oin  all  over  the  lot,"  it  is 
siuii)ly  a  "slaughter"  and  "a  shame  to  take 
the  money." 


WHEN    WE    PLAY    NEW    OULEANT, 

in  the  field  of  North  and  West  Mississippi, 
all  of  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  it  is 
just  "good-night"  for  we  cover  the  field 
before  they  get  started. 

NO    PENNANT    IS    WON    UNLESS    THE    FANS 
SUPPORT 

The  Pan-American  Exjiress  is  Nashville's 
best  business  bet  since  the  Powder  Plant. 
It  gives  us  the  advantage  in  the  cotton 
country  over  ever>'  rival  city  in  the  South, 
but  yovL  can't  reap  the  benefits  AN-ith  letters 
mailed  late. 

LET  THE  PAN-AMERICAN,  "tHE  'bABE'  RUTH 
OF  MAIL  trains" — -"bat"  FOR  VOU  IX  DIXIE- 
LAND. Remember  this:  No  one  but  a  "Bush 
Leaguer"  drops  his  letters  loose  in  the  box, 
as  it  takes  good  team  work  to  "land"  a 
pennant. 

LET  EVERY  BUSINESS  FA.V    SUPPORT   THE  TEAM 

BY 

TYING     LETTERS     IN     BUNDLES    AND     MAILING 

EARLY 

MAIL    ALL    LETTERS    FOR    THE    "  PAX  "     AT 

THREE    P.M. 

This  Nash\-ille  postmaster  frequently  re- 
ports on  his  business  to  the  men  who  use 
it,  and  who  might  be  more  interested  in  the 
workings  of  it  than  they  are.  He  gives  them 
some  pointers  and  some  "horrible  examples' 
letter: 

Mr.  Nashville  Business  ]\La^n: 


PEP    FOR    THE    POST-OFFICE. 

This  is  Cliarlt-s  A.  McCabe's  prescrii)- 

tion,  and  he  has  tried  it  out  with  a 

number  of  qxcellent  results  in  Xash- 

■\-ille,  where  ho  is  the  postmaster. 


in  the  following 


observations  at  the   POS'I^OFFICE 

On  a  recent  ]\Ionday  there  was  received  at  the  post-office  from 
a  very  prominent  business  house  about  20  parcels  addrest  to 
near-by  towns.  This  house  received  these  orders  on  Saturdaj' 
morning  and  all  orders  coidd  ha^-e  gone  forward  on  the  earlj^ 
afternoon  trains  Saturday  and  the  goods  could  h&xe  been  in  the 
customers'  hands  just  48  hours,  or  two  days  sooner.  Was  this 
your  house?  Are  j'ou  losing  business  bj'  such  methods?  inves- 
tigate ! 

here's  another,  even  worse 

On  a  recent  Tuesday,  a  certain  business  house  whose  manager 
is  a  man  of  splendid  business  acumen,  his  house  enjoying  a  large 
mail-order  business,  sent  65  parcels  to  the  main  post-office  at 
9:00  A.  ]M.,  aU  addrest  to  near-by  post-offices.  These  orders 
came  in  ISIondaj'  morning,  were  filled  ^Monday  evening,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  house  is  within  two  blocks  of  the 
post-office,  delivery  was  not  made  to  the  post-office  until  Tuesday, 
too  late  e^'en  for  the  morning  trains.  This  man  penalized  his 
day's  business  24  hours  on  the  question  of  prompt  serATce  because 
one  point  of  his  business  is  weak.  This  weakness  is,  in  the  final 
analysis, 

A  business  disease 

and  finally  will  bury  any  business  so  affected  unless  prompt  and 
efficient  remedies  are  applied.  The  mission  of  the  Nash\riUe 
post-office,  as  exhibited  in  these  letters,  is  to  help  Nash\alle  busi- 
ness. We  are  "specialists"  in  our  line  and  propose  to  offer  reme- 
dies for  certain  business  ailments  Avith  which  we  are  familiar. 


psychology 

treats  of  the  science  of  the  mind.  All  successful  l)usiness  men 
are  more  or  less  \-ors(>d  in  its  secrets.  Mail-Order  Houses'  largest 
salaries  are  freelj'  paid  to  men  who  have  mastered  and  can  apply 
this  science. 

■  AND    that's    WHY 

certam  large  houses  in  the  East  and  North  have  impr«'st  the 
thought  on  our  people  who  should  be  our  customers  that  their 
goods  are  bettor  and  cheaper  while  we  sit  by  watching  the  gold 
flow  out  and  the  goods  pass  in. 

THE    one    big    remedy 

Give  the  people  service.  Try  to  please.  Don't  you  know  that 
l)oople  in  small  towns  know  that  you  can  send  goods  to  them  on 
evening  trains?  Th<\y  reason  that  if  they  can  come  to  town  on  the 
morning  train,  do  their  shopping  and  return  on  the  evening  train, 
that  something  is  certainly  wrong  with  Nash- 
ville when  an  order  and  a  parcel  can't  travc;! 
that  same  route.  They  reason  that  you  don't 
care  and  that  is  the  big  reason  that  iNash- 
^•ille  has  failed  to  sell  the  750,000  people  in 
middle  Tennessee. 

LET  the  country  FOLKS  KNOW 

that  you  appreciate  their  business,  that  mail 
orders  receive  the  same  attention  as  a  per- 
son, and  that  you  will  send  all  mail  forward 
on  the  early  afternoon  train,  giving  them  as 
good  service  as  you  do  the  town  folks. 

THAT   kind    op   SERVICE    CAN't   FAIL 
COOPERATE.       PLACE    ALL     LETTERS    POSSIBLE 

IN    STREET   LETTER  BOXES    BY    FOUR    P.M. 
TIE  IN  BUNDLES.     DROP  IN   PARCEL  COMPART- 
MENT OF  STREET  MAIL    BOXES 
RE.MEMBER   THIS   IS   YOUR   POST-OFFICE 

The  Nashville  post-office,  like  many  other 
post-offices  all  over  the  country,  was  being 
clogged  bj'  mail  dumped  in  at  certain  hours. 
Since  the  post-office  is,  in  reaUty,  an  exten- 
sion, a  real  part,  of  the  business  organization 
of  anj'  man  who  uses  the  mails,  the  business 
men  of  Nashville  were  thus  injuring  their 
own  prospects.  This  letter  from  Mr.  McCabe 
puts  the  matter  up  to  them: 

]Mr.  Nashville  Business  Man: 

You  are  certainly  interested  in  your  mail ! 
When  you  pay  postage  for  service,  you 
exi^ect  the  best.  .  .  . 

BUT 

are  you  lending  your  aid  to  get  the  best  ser\ace.  .  .  . 

BY 

signing  and  mailing  letters  that  are  ready  at  noon,  and  at 
inter\als  thereafter? 

REMEMBER    THAT 

60%  of  all  letter  mail  received  in  the  twenty-four-hour  cycle 
comes  in  from  5  P.  M.,  to  9.  P.  M. 

You  can  help  to  distribute  this  peak  load  by  sending  to  the 
letter-boxes  the  mail  that  is  ready  on  your  desk  during  the  day! 

If  3'ou  contribute  j-our  part  to  the  scheme,  all  letter  mail  can 
connect  with  the  8  P.  M.,  trains  for  points  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  iSIichigan,  Illinois  and  the  whole  West  and  Northwest. 

The  post-office  is  asking  j'our  aid  that  you  may  get  the  best 
ser\ice  possible! 

Will  3-0U  kindly  see  that  your  house  keeps  your  letters  on  the 
move  to  the  post-office? 

There  was  another  little  matter  in  which  improvement  was  pos- 
sible, even  tho  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  few  business  men  in  Nash- 
A-ille  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ever  had  it  called  to 
then-  attention.  ISIr.  McCabe  presents  the  facts  in  this  snappy 
fashion : 

;Mr.  Nashville  Business  Man: 

You  are  naturaUj'  interested  in  the  economy  of  time  as  it 
affects  your  business  mail. 

DID    YOU    KNOW 

that  if  you    tie  a  string  around  your  package  of  letters  and 
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HERE  are  two  facts  of  sig- 
nificance to  every  shipper 
in  the  country. 

That  in  twelve  cities  in  a  sin- 
gle month  a  freight  inspection 
bureau  was  obliged  to  refuse 
or  repair  43,738  packages  re- 
ceived by  carriers  unfit  for 
shipment. 

And  that,  in  spite  of  such 
rigid  inspection,  the  railroads 
of  the  country  in  1919  paid  out 
$103,000,000  in  claims  on  lost 
and  damaged  freight. 

What  is  responsible  for  this 
condition? 

THE  PACKING  of  goods 
looks  like  a  simple  matter. 
Just  two  problems  to  meet: 

1.  To  build  an  economical  crate 
of  the  right  size. 

2.  To  make  it  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  jolts  and  bumps  of  ship- 
ping and  to  protect  the  contents. 

Such  an  obvious  thing  that  few 
shippers  have  questioned 
whether  it  was  being  done  right 
— perhaps  not  knowing  that 
proper  crate  construction  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  guesswork 
but  is  based  on  definite  engi- 
neering principles.  The  U.S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory 
and  other  agencies  have  con- 
tributed much  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  organi- 
zation has  for  years  been  at 
work  on  this  problem  —  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  the  facts, 


Thii  cut  shows  aerate 
properly  designed  to 
carry  the  same  mer- 
chandise as  the  crate 
opposite.  The  boards 
leaningagainst  the 
crate  represent  the 
saving  made  by  prop- 
erconstruction.  At  the 
same  time  the  three- 
way  comer,  and  prop- 
er bracing,  make  it  a 
much  stronger  crctt. 


A  typical  crate. 
More  lumber  than 
necessary  used,  as 
shown  by  the  crate 
opposite;  weak  cor- 
ner construction; 
ineffective  bracing. 
The  kind  of  crate 
that  makes  for  de- 
layed shipments, 
damage  claims, poor 
collections,  dissat- 
isfied customers. 


A  ^100,000,000  Annual  Packing 
^       Loss — Most  of  Lt  Saveable 


so  that  every  foot  of  lumber  it 
sells  for  crating  purposes  will 
deliver  100%  service  and  at 
the  same  time  effect  the  great- 
est saving  for  the  shipper. 

AS  A  RESULT,  this  organi- 
jr\.  zation  now  offers  to  indus- 
trial executives  a  service  that 
not  only  tells  how^  to  cut  ship- 


fVeak  Crate  Corner  ConSlrudion 


The  comer  U  the 
weakest  part  of 
the  ordinary 
crate.  This  illus- 
trction  shows  a 
common  method 
of  crate  corner 
construction  in 
which   the  lum- 


^■^ 


ber  is  not  used  to  maximum  advantage. 
Nails  driven  into  end  grain  have  compar- 
atively low  holding  power.  This  type  of 
crate  comer  also  lacks  the  bracing  effect 
obtainable,  with  the  same  amount  of 
lumber,  naib  and  Libor,  in  the  approved 

Three-way"  corner  illustrated  below. 

The  racking  and  pulling  apart  of  the 
ordinary  crate  comer  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  damage  to  goods  in  shipment. 

Strong  Crate  Comer  ConBrudion 

This  simple 
method  of  fast- 
ening together 
Ji  the  comers  of  a 
crate  requires  no 
more  lumber, 
is  no  more  ex- 
pensive to  put 
together,  yet  is 
many  times  stronger  than  the  method 
shown  above. 

In  the  better  Three-way"  corner,  each 
member  is  nailed  to  another  member  and 
has  the  third  member  nailed  to  it,  making 
it  very  difficult  to  destroy  the  crate  with 
ordinary  handling.  Note  that  all  nails  are 
driven  into  side  grain.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  "Three-way"  comer 
is  that  each  member  is  held  by  nails  or 
bolts  in  two  directions.  There  are  16 
ways  to  build  this  "Three-way"  comer. 

Make  Every  Month  Perfect  Package  Month 


ping  costs  and  losses,  but  also 
includes  the  designing  of  crates 
to  fit,  in  each  case,  the  product 
to  be  packed. 

Here  is  a  service  that  has,  in 
one  instance,  saved  a  manufac- 
turer 10%  in  his  crating  lumber 
costs,  5%  in  labor  costs,  and  3% 
in  freight  costs;  and  through 
his  ability  to  deliver  his  goods 
in  uniformly  better  condition, 
speeded  up  his  collections  and 
increased  his  sales. 

LUMBER  is  the  standard 
J  material  for  shipping  con- 
tainers. For  this  purpose  this 
organization  offers  to  factory 
and  industrial  buyers,  from  its 
fifteen  distributing  points,  ten 
different  kinds  of  lumber,  of 
uniform  quality  and  in  quanti- 
ties adequate  to  any  shipper's 
needs. 

A  booklet  outlining  the  prin- 
ciples of  crate  construction  and 
explaining  the  personal  service 
of  Weyerhaeuser  engineers  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  manufac- 
turers who  use  crating  lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Prod- 
ucts are  distributed  through  the 
established  trade  channels  by 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Com- 
pany, Spokane,  Washington, 
with  branch  offices  at  208  S.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago;  1015  Lexing- 
ton Bldg.,  Baltimore;  and  4th 
and  Roberts  Sts.,  St.  Paul;  and 
with  representatives  through- 
out the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL'  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Pacific  Coast  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on 

the  Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States 
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drop  them  in  package  box,  it  will  save  a  lot  of  time  in  arranging 
them  for  the  canceling  machines? 


WHY 


not  kp«>p  thoni  in  orderly  fashion,  as  they  certainly  must  be 
when  you  have  sealed  and  stamped  them,  and  send  them  to  the 
post-office  in  that  maimer? 


A    BIT    OF    STRING    HELPS    BUSINESS. 

By  tj-ing  up  letters  in  neat  bundles,  among  other  expedients,  Nash- 
ville merchants  have  been  able  to  cut  down  postal  delays,  increase 
their  own  efficiency,  and  save  expense  for  their  post-offlce. 


JUST    THINK 

how  a  little  thoughtful  act  of  this  kind  on  your  part  will  assist 
in  helping  your  mail  to  catch  an  early  train. 

MAIL   TRAINS   DON't   WAIT 

We  must  be  on  time.  Won't  3'^ou  assist  the  post-office  to 
give  your  letters  the  best  service  possible? 

don't  forget 

to  keep  the  mail  coming  to  us.  Just  take  those  letters  that 
are  ready  and  send  them  to  the  mail-box  at  intervals  during  the 
day. 

What  business  man  ever  gives  more  than  a  passing  thought 
to  the  particular  trains  on  which  his  mail,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
goes  out  to  his  customers?  Mr.  IMcCabe  points  out  that  train 
times  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  successftil  business.  He  an- 
nounces, iu  one  of  his  recent  bulletins: 

Mr.  NAtsHvu-LK  Business  Man: 

the  PAN-AMERICAN,  going  south,  the  new  TRAIN, 

the  "Aristocrat"  of  L.  &  N.  passenger  trains,  the  last  word  in 
speed  and  service,  leaves  Nashville  daily  at  5:03  P.  M.  This  is 
not  a  regular  mail  train,  but  Nashville  makes  pouches  on  Bir- 
mingham, ]Montgomery,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  several  im- 
portant mail  trains  West  out  of  Birmingham. 

Nashville's  bread  and  butter 
territory  is  reached  through  these  connections,  %\ith  a  gain  of 
one  day  letter  delivery  over  the  old  night  trains. 

CONNECTION  AT  BIR.MINGHAM 

This  train  reaches  Birmingham,  at  10:20  P.  M.,  and  makes 
all  the  midnight  mail  connections,  giving  Nashville  a  wonderful 
advantage  over  other  Southern  cities  competing  in  this  same 
area. 


ADVANTAGES  AT  MONTGOMERY 

Three  splendid  connections  out  of  Montgom(>ry  to  the  South- 
east, South,  and  Southwest,  possible  only  through  this  train, 
cover  a  large  territory. 

GAIN    A    DAY    TO    DIXIE 

with  your  business  letters;  get  them  in  the  street  letter-boxes  by 
3  P.  M.,  or  in  the  Main  Post-office  by  4  P.  M.,  and  they  will  be 
on  the  train.  South-bound,  by  5:03  P.  M.,  gaining  for  you 
the  same  business  advantage  in  time  delivery  of  your  letters 
on  to-morrow  in  Dixieland  as  enjoyed  by  Memphis,  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  COTTON  COUNTRY 

in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  T(>xas, 
is  yours  now,  on  equal  footing  with  all  Southern  competing 
cities,  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  even  distant  competitors 
like  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Savannah,  and  Charleston  will  have  to 
look  to  their  laurels. 

BUT  what's  the   use? 

Tf  you  don't  take  the  advantage;  A\hat  good  can  you  derive  from 
(liis  magnificent  train  of  speed  and  service,  if  you  do  not  get 
your  mail  to  the  post-office?  A  letter  mailed  is  worth  a  hundred 
that  failed! 

GET  READY  FOR  MUSCLE  SHOALS  TRADE 

Let  Nashville  get  on  her  tip-toes  like  the  jockeys  fighting  for 
the  inside  position  next  to  the  fence;  every  inch  counts  in  the 
finish;  only  one  horse  can  possibly  win. 

don't  be   AN    "also-ran" 

Study  j'our  schedules,  finish  and  mail  such  letters  as  go  by 
the  next  train,  and  impress  upon  your  office  force  the 
importance  to  jour  business  of  getting  j'our  mail  to  the  post- 
office  promptly,  TIED  IX  BUNDLES,  so  we  can  handle  quickly 
to  the  departing  train.  For  connection  to  the  train,  mail  your 
letters  in  street  letter-boxes  in  the  business  district,  by  3  P.  M. 

Mr.  AlcCabe  lately  took  stock  of  the  changes  which  his  little 
campaign  has  brought  about  in  his  own  office.  The  improved 
business  of  Nash\ille  business  men  is  a  matter,  of  course,  on 
which  figures  are  not  a\ailable.  "Being  a  ))usiness  man  my- 
self," says  Mr.  McCabe,  introducing  his  report: 

I  knew  that  most  business  men  had  to  be  shown,  and  I  realized 


NEAT    PACKAGES    AND    PRE-C ANGELED    STAMPS. 

The  post-offlce  is  a  business  adjunct  of  every  man  using  it,  asserts 
Postmaster  McCabe.  By  helping  to  make  it  more  efficient,  as,  for 
instance,  by  using  precanceled  stamps,  they  boost  their  own  business. 


that  the  mere  requesting  of  the  business  men  to  cooperate  with 
us  was  not  enough  and  that  we  would  have  to,  in  some  way, 
show  them  that  we  had  something  to  sell  them,  something  that 
they  were  already  buying  but  that  on  account  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  buj-ing  they  were  not  getting 
anything  like  the  results  that  they  could  get;  so  that  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  would  write  a  series  of  letters  calling  at- 
tention of  the  business  men  to  the  possibilities  of  the  service  and 
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''T/ie  Gulbransen  is 
part  of  our  family  ' 

"Mother,  Father,  Mary,  myself  and  the  Gul- 
bransen— that's  OUT  family.  And  I'm  the  song 
leader  1 

"The  Gulbransen  is  our  pal.  All  play  it 
well — all  differently,  according  to  our  ideas.  It 
holds  us  together — makes  'Home  Sweet  Home' 
sweeter  I 

"Mother  sings  the  old  love  songs  and  hymns, 
to  her  own  accompaniment. 

"Father  delights  in  playing  plantation  melo- 
dies and  marches. 

''Mary  and  I  play  popular  airs. 

"And  how  quickly  we  learned  with  the  aid  of 
Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls!  Such  a  musical 
education  would  certainly  have  cost  us  a  fortune 
—to  say  nothing  of  many  hours." 


The  Gulbransen  is  bringing  new  joys  into 
thousands  of  homes.  Gulbransen  Instruction 
Rolls — the  modem  method  of  playing — teach 
you  to  play  any  selection  correctly — from 
popular  airs  to  grand  opera.  For  quick  proof 
try  the  three  tests  shown  below. 

Gulbransen -Dickinson  Company,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 
'   Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 
79   Wellington  Street  West.  Toronto 

Nationally  Vncect 

y-Branded  in  the  Back, 


White  House 

.     Model 

^700 


Country  Scat 
Niodel 

*600 


Sviburban 
Model 


$ 


405 


To  Gulbransen  Owners:  The  Gulbran- 
sen is  a  fine  instrument;  don't  neglect  it. 
Have  it  tuned  at  least  twice  a  year. 
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ULBRANSEN 

&  Player-Piano 


ev 


(sTKal^  these 


VneSi 


lerJinger  .7^L-^< 
<Tpct  ^     msLmctLon 


rour'^oucli 


"New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music" 
Free  on  Request.    Check  Coupon. 

□    Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano 
or  player-piano. 

□  Check  here  if  you  want  information 
about  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action 
lostalled  in  your  present  piano  (oi  player- 
piano)  . 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin  and  mall 
to  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co..  3230  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Roofs  of  Striking  Beauty 
at  Little  Cost — 


An  artistic  colorful  roof!  Nothing  adds  so  much  to 
the  charm  of  a  home,  be  it  cottage  or  mansion. 
Yet  a  roof  of  striking  beauty — of  Barrett  Everlastic 
Shingles  like  the  one  pictured — is  very  inexpensive. 
It  is  moderate  in  first  cost  and  practically  free  from 
maintenance  expense. 

Barrett  Everlastic  Shingles  are  reinforced  on  the 
weather-side  with  an  everlasting  mineral  surface  in 
fadeless  natural  colors — either  a  cool  green,  or  a  warm 
cheerful  red.  And  on  the  under  side  a  "seal-back" 
of  special  waterproofing  compound  stubbornly  resists 
the  deterioratmg  action  of  air  and  moisture. 

The  four  styles  of  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  briefly 
described  at  the  right — two  kinds  of  roll  roofings  and 
two  forms  of  shingles — include  roofing  suitable  for 
any  type  of  stecp-roofcd  building.  They  are  all  moder- 
ate in  price,  easy  to  lay,  and  soundly  economical. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  Barrett  EverUstic  brand. 

UlusUaied  booklets  of  the  four  styles  free  on  request 


The 


Company 


New  York  rhu-^in>          PhjIaJelphiii  Boston                    SU  Louis 

Pittsburgh  Oetniii            New  Orleans  BirmmiEham        Kansas  City 

Syrnruse  Pt-orM             Atlanta           >^  DuluTh                  Bangor    . 

Johnstown  Lt-bannn          Yourirstown  .Mil  w  auk«e          Toledo 

L*lrob.-  Ci'lAl.  hem      Kii?abeth  BufTalu          ■         Baltimortr 

Denver  J.ickMjn\  iHe 

TIIK  B-xRKETT  COMPANY    Limited 

Mo'UreaJ  Toronto               Winnipeg                Vancouver                 St    Julin,  N    B, 


Cleveland  Cinrinnatt 

Minneapulis  DuM.iS 

Salt  LateCity  Washington 

Columbus  Richmond 

Omaha  Houston 


Hahfai.N.S. 


Four  Styles 

Everlastic  Multi  •  Shingles.  The 
newest  thing  in  roofing— /oar /Ai'n- 
gles  in  one.  Tough,  elastic,  dur- 
able. Made  of  high  grade  water- 
proofing materials  with  a  red  or 
green  mineral  surface.  When  laid 
they  look  exactly  like  individual 
shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy 
of  the  finest  buildings.  Wt.nthcr 
and  fire-resistinu.  Need  no  paint- 
ing. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles.  Same 
material  and  art-finish  (red  or 
green)  as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but 
made  in  individual  shingles;  ^i^v, 
8  X  12K  inches.  A  finished  roof  of 
Everlastic  Single  Shingles  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  an  ordinary 
shingle  roof  and,  in  addition,  costs 
less  per  year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Mineral-Surfaced  Roof- 
ing. The  most  beautiful  and  en- 
during roll  roofing  made.  Sur- 
faced with  mineral  in  art-sliades 
of  red  or  green.  Very  durable,  re- 
quires no  painting.  Nails  and  ce- 
ment in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  "Rubber'*  Roofing. 
This  is  one  of  our  most  poi>iilar 
roofings.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  buildings  all  over  the 
country  ■are  protected  from  wmil 
and  weather  by  Everlastic  "  Rub- 
ber" Roofing.  It  is  tough,  pliable, 
elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in 
price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled 
labor  required.  Nails  and  ccmen* 
included  in  each  roll. 


•;.v 
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pointing  out  to  Ihcni  what  they  were  losing  by  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  ser\  iee  that  we  were  readj"^  to  give  them  if  they 
would  just  help  us  a  little  bit. 

The  result  of  this  campaign  has  really  been  wonderful,  and 
we  now  have  the  cooperation  of  the  business  public. 

To  show  you  how  it  has  succeeded,  Ix'low  \(mi  will  find  a 
tab!e  showing  conditions  in  March,  1920,  and  March,  1922: 

March     March 
1920         1922 
Percentage  of  letters  receiv-d  tied  in  orderly 

packages  from  mailers 10%         o5% 

Percentage  of  letter  mail  received  after  (5:00 

P.M.    (considered    late   mailing)  reduced 

from 50%  to  38% 

Percentage  of  circular  mail  and  catalogs  tied 

in    orderly     packages 15%         98% 

Pre-canceled   stamps    affi.xt    to     Parcel    Post 

mail 15%         90% 

Pre-canceled  stamps  affixt    to    circulars    and 

catalogs 20%         95% 

Percentage  of  circulars  and  catalogs  separated 

to  towns  and  states 10%         60% 

Permits   issued  for  use   of   the    pre-canceled 

stamp 146  525 

We  have  proved  that  in  most  of  the  little  towns  within  a 
radius  of  75  miles  of  Xashville,  mail  and  packages  can  be  de- 
livered on  the  same  day,  if  mailed  on  the  early  afternoon  trains. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if  work  similar  to  ours  was 
carried  on  in  all  of  the  post-offices  of  this  country  it  would  not 
only  be  a  great  service  to  the  business  public  but  would  also 
greatly  reduce  expenses  in  the  Post-office  Department. 


GANDHI,  ENEMY  OF  WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


(< 


JO. 


OVE  YOUR  ENEMIES;  if  you  can  not  love  them,  par- 
don them  and  never  retaliate  again.st  them."  Do  not 
resist  evil,  for  "by  thought,  word  or  act  you  must  not 
injure  your  adversan,-."  If  your  adversary,  refusing  to 
follow  this  rule,  subjects  you  to  great  suffering  and  loss,  "rejoice 
in  the  suffering  and  lo.ss  and  court  them;  if  you  can  not  rejoice  in 
them,  pardon  them  and  never  retaliate  against  them.  Force  is 
wrong  and  must  go  under." 

These  are  said  to  be  a  few  of  the  ideas  that  inspire  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  now  in  prison  for  stirring  up  the  Indian  populace  against 
Briti.sh  rule.  Gandhi  hates  British  rule,  however,  chiefly  because 
he  hates  all  rule  and  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  "the  merit 
of  the  Briti.sh  Government  is  that  it  governs  least."  This  senti- 
ment was  exprest  by  the  Indian  leader,  it  is  true,  in  the  days 
before  the  said  Government  changed  its  ideas  and  began  to  rule 
India  with  a  stronger  hand,  putting  (Jandhi  into  jail  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  its  ])rogram.  Political  leaders,  both  in  England  and 
in  India,  are  wondering  whether  opposition  to  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  will  continue  along  the"  non-violent "  lines  advo- 
cated by  Gandhi,  now  that  the  leader  is  in  jail.  Previously,  the 
Mahatma  has  been  able  to  curb  the  tendency  to  violence  in  his 
followers  by  fasting  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  This  form  of 
self-chastisement  on  his  part,  it  is  said,  usually  brings  the  turbu- 
lent persons  to  time. 

The  man's  real  and  final  objective  is  a  "radical  reform  of  man- 
kind. He  avows  himself  an  implacable  enemy  of  western  civiliza- 
tion," asserts  a  fellow  Indian,  Srinivasa  Sastri,  who  differs  with 
Gandhi  politically  but  is  said  to  be  his  friend.  Sastri,  who  was 
the  Indian  member  of  the  British  Delegation  to  the  Washington 
Conference  on  Disarmament,  is  himself  a  qualified  believer  in 
western  civilization,  and  thinks  that  India  might  fall  into  a  state 
of  promiscuous  trouble  if  British  rule  were  removed.  But  he 
tellingly  quotes  against  our  civilization  those  of  Gandhi's  pre- 
cepts which  sound  very  much  like  the  Christian  Gospel  which 
that  same  western  civilization  professes  to  believe  in.  In  addition 
to  the  counsel  of  returning  good  for  evil  already  quoted,  Gandhi 
believes,  according  to  Sastri,  that  "nobody  is  entitled  to  possess 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  moment.  To  hold  in  excess  of  the 
need  is  to  be  guilty  of  theft.  He  and  his  wife  have  given  away  all 
their  property — he  practised  law  for  manj'  years  with  su(!Cess — 
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and  now  own  nothing  beyond  the  clothes  they  wear  and  a  change 
or  two  and  maybe  a  bag  or  box  to  contain  these."  A  number  of 
Gandhi's  savings  have  been  collected  by  The  Hiirveij  (New  York). 
Beginning  with  this  reference  to  America  as  a  "horrible  exam- 
ple," they  run: 

The  greater  is  the  possession  of  riches,  the  greater  is  the  moral 
turpitude.  .  .  .  That  \ou  can  not  serve  (Jod  and  Mammon  is  uu 
economic  truth  of  the  highest  value.  Western  nations  are  to  day 
groaning  under  the  heel  of  the  monster  gcjd  of  materialism.  Alere 
moral  growth  has  become  stunted.  They  measure  their  progress 
in  i)ounds.  shillings  and  pence.  American  v\eallh  has  beconu'  the 
standard.  She  is  the  envy  of  other  nations.  1  have  heard  many 
of  our  countrymen  say  that  we  will  gain  American  wealth  Viut 
avoid  its  methods.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  such  an  attempt  if 
it  were  made  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  force  of  love  is  the  same  as  the  force  of  the  soul  or  truth. 
We  have  evidence  of  its  working  at  every  step.  The  universe 
would  disappear  v\athout  the  existence  of  that  force. 

It  is  easier  to  win  an  ignorant  fanatic  from  his  error  than  a  con- 
firmed scoundrel  from  his  scoundrel  issue. 

Fearlessness  is  the  first  thing  indispensable  before  we  can 
achieve  anything  permanent  and  real.  Let  us  fear  CJod  and  we 
shall  cease  to  fear  man.  If  we  grasp  the  fact  that  there  is  a  divin- 
ity within  us  which  witnesses  everything  we  think  or  do  and  which 
protects  us  and  guides  along  true  faith,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall 
cease  to  hav  e  any  other  fear  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  sav^e  the  fear 
of  God. 

Our  Scriptures  seem  to  teach  that  a  man  who  really  practises 
Ahimsn  (Harmlessness)  in  its  fullness  has  the  world  at  his  feet; 
he  so  affects  his  surroundings  that  even  the  snakes  and  other 
venomous  reptih's  do  him  no  harm. 

In  its  positive  form,  Ahiinsa  means  the  largest  love,  the  great- 
est charity.  If  I  am  a  follower  of  Ahimsq,  I  must  love  my  enemy. 
I  must  apply  the  same  rules  to  the  wrongdoer  who  is  my  enemy 
or  a  stranger  to  me  as  I  would  to  my  wrongdoing  father  or  sou. 
This  active  Ahimsa  mnjessarily  includes  truth  and  fearlessness. 
A  man  can  not  deceive  the  loved  one,  he  does  not  fear  or  frighten 
him  or  her.  Gift  of  life  is  the  greatest  of  all  gifts;  a  man  who 
gives  it  in  reality  disarms  all  hostility.  He  has  paved  the  way 
for  an  honorable  understanding.  And  none  who  is  himself  subject 
to  fear  can  bestow  that  gift.  He  must,  therefore,  be  hiifiself  fear- 
less. A  man  can  not  then  practise  Ahimsa  and  be  a  coward  at  the 
same  time.  The  practise  of  Ahimsa  calls  forth  the  greatest  cour- 
age.   It  is  the  most  soldierly  of  a  soldier's  virtues. 

If  the  world  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  soul  force  is  better  than  body  force — it  is  the 
sacred  principle  of  love  which  moves  mountains.  On  us  is  the 
responsibility  of  living  out  this  sacred  law;  we  are  not  concerned 
v\ith  results. 

We  should  not  encourage  the  thought  that  one  has  to  work 
l)ecause  he  will  be  honored.  Similarly,  if  public  men  feel  that 
they  will  be  stoned  and  they  will  be  neglected  let  them  still  love 
the  country;  for  service  is  its  owti  reward. 

Passive  risistance  is  an  all-sided  sword;  it  can  be  used  in  any 
way;  it  bles.ses  him  who  uses  it  and  him  against  whom  it  is  used 
without  drawing  a  drop  of  blood;  it  produces  far-reaching  results. 
It  never  rusts  and  can  not  be  stolen.  Competition  between  j)as- 
sive  resisters  does  not  exhaust  them.  The  sword  of  passive 
resistance  does  not  require  a  scabbard  and  one  can  not  be  forcibly 
dispossessed  of  it. 

True  religion  is  not  formal  religion  'or  customary  religion,  but 
that  which  underlies  all  religions — a  religion  which  brings  man 
face  to  face  with  his  Maker. 

A  servant  of  the  people  can  not  accept  honors.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  consecrated  his  all  to  the  people  and  1  could  not 
secrate  all  that  you  have  given  me  to  you.  One  who  has  made 
"Service"  his  religion  can  not  wish  for  honors.  The  moment  he 
does  so,  he  is  lost.  I  have  seen  that  some  are  inspired  by  the  lust 
of  help,  some  by  the  lust  of  fame.  The  lust  of  help  is  sordid 
enough,  but  that  of  fame  is  even  more  so.  The  misdeeds  that  the 
latter  leads  a  man  into  are  more  wicked  than  those  into  which 
the  former  leads  him. 

Rejection  is  as  much  of  an  ideal  as  the  acceptance  of  a  thing. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  reject  untruth  as  it  is  to  acc»*pt  truth.  All 
religions  teach  that  two  opposite  forces  act,  upon  us  and  that  the 
human  endeavor  consists  in  a  series  of  eternal  rejec^tions  and  ac- 
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ceptances.    Non-cooperation  vnth  evil  is  as  much  a  duty  as  co- 
operation "vsith  good. 

An  India  awakened  and  free  lias  a  message  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  a  groaning  world. 

dandhi's  war  against  civilization,  particularly  against  the  exist-- 
ing  system  of  British  (lovernment,  is  conducted  according  to  the 
foregoing  principles.  Tlie  logic  behind  his  campaign  is  thus 
sunjraed  up  by  Sastri,  his  political  opponent  and  i)ersonaI  friend, 
in  The  Sunder/: 

Since  western  civilization  and  the  existing  system  of  British 
Government  have  to  be  got  rid  of,  we  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  otTspriug  of  Satan;  we  must  first  cut  off  our  Cimm'ction 
with  those  large  and  powerful  institutions  by  wliicli  they  enslave 
us.  These  are  schools,  courts,  legislatures.  Withdraw  children 
from  schools,  sue  not  for  justice  in  courts,  and  avoid  the  polling- 
booths.  Machinery  being  another  inv«'Utii)n  of  Satan  and  mills 
being  the  mainstay  of  British  dominatitm  in  India,  ])oycott  l)oth, 
cease  to  import  foreign  cloth,  and  erect  a  spiiidh'  in  each  home. 
The  motion  of  the  Clidrkii  (spinning  wheel)  has  mystic  })r()perties, 
its  music  chastens  the  soul,  and  its  i)ro(hicts  most  adorn  the 
human  form,  t'sjjecially  the  female  form.  These  principle's  and 
courses  of  action  have  more  or  loss  permanent  \alidity  because 
the  war  against  modem  civilization  must  be  expi>cted  to  be  of 
indefinite  duration.  It  is  a  picked  body,  however — -namely,  the 
members  of  the  Satyagrahasrama  in  Ahmedabad — who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  exalted  enterprise  and  owe  lifelong  allegiance  to 
these  principles  and  courses  of  action.  The  numerous  levies  now 
fighting  in  India  under  the  Hag  of  non-cooperation  are  enrolled 
only  for  a  single  campaign  and  may  lapse  into  the  common 
grooves  of  life  as  soon  as  the  British  (i()\ernment  has  been 
brought  to  its  knees  and  has  consented  to  change  its  basis.  In 
the  intensive  operations  of  this  campaign  it  may  become  necessary 
to  resort  to  civil  disobedience  of  selected  laws  and  non-payment 
of  ta.xes.  But,  whatever  the  severity  of  the  measures  which  such 
action  may  provoke  the  authorities  to  adopt,  non-cooperators 
are  precluded  from  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  commandment 
as  to  non-violence. 

To  understand  ]SIr.  Gandlii's  view  of  life,  attention  must  be 
fixt  on  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  his  Alime- 
dabad  institution.  Its  name,  Satyagrnhnsraina.  means  the  her- 
mitage of  the  determined  practise  of  truth  or  the  abode  of  soul- 
force.  The  asratiia  is  still  small.  It  has  had  no  real  chance  of 
proving  its  vitality,  for  ever  since  its  establishment  other  things 
have  claimed  the  energies  of  its  founder,  lint  the  attainment  of 
its  objects  is  conditioned  by  the  increase  of  its  numbers  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  community  at  large  of  those  austere  ideals 
which  are  at  present  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  a  few  apostles. 
No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  prospective  influence  of  the 
new  gospel  without  an  examination  of  its  real  nature. 

Truth  in  the  highest  sense  is  possible  only  where  the  individual 
enjoys  complete  freedom.  All  forms  of  force  or  coercion  are  thus 
at  once  barred.  Compulsion,  authority,  government — these  are 
anathema  maranatha  to  one  who  at  bottom  is  a  philosophical 
anarch.  In  fact,  he  describes  the  essence  of  his  doctrine  some- 
times as  love,  sometimes  as  truth,  sometimes  as  non-violence 
(ahmisa) ;  these  terms  are,  in  his  opinion,  interchangeable.  No 
organized  government,  in  the  ideal  world,  is  justifiable.  The 
merit  of  the  British  Government  is  that  it  governs  least.  Even 
a  family  and  a  school  m\ist  trust  entirely  to  the  power  of  love  and 
moral  reasoning. 

"M.  K.  Gandhi  is  an  ascetic  in  the  role  of  the  political  leader — 
the  apostle  of  a  unique  revolution,"  says  S.  K.  Rateliffe.  and  thus 
sums  up,  in  the  same  magazine,  the  recent  activities  of  the  man 
which  have  finally  resulted  in  his  arrest: 

For  two  j-ears  past  he  has  been  preaching  the  implacable  doc- 
trine of  non-cooperation:  an  absolute  boycott  of  the  British  Gov- 
ment  as  the  road  to  immediate  freedom  for  the  Indian  people.  He 
commands  his  followers  to  withdraw  their  children  from  govern- 
ment schools  and  coUeges,  to  abandon  the  law  courts,  to  return 
their  decorations,  to  abjure  the  use  of  foreign  goods  and  bum 
every  yard  of  foreign  cloth  they  possess — while  refraining  from 
violence  of  anj-  and  every  kind.  The  proclamation  of  his  doc- 
trine in  its  absolute  form  came  v^nth  the  revelation  (as  Gandhi 
believ^ed  it  to  be)  of  the  "satanie"  character  of  the  British  power 
and  of  western  materialism  in  the  massacre  of  Amritsar  in  the 
Punjab  by  Brig.-Gen.  Dyer  (April,  1919).  Since  then  Gandhi  has 
completely  dominated  the  Indian  National  Congress  at  successive 
sessions — in  Calcutta,  Nagpur,  and  Ahmedabad  and  the  sweep 
of  non-cooperation  throughout  the  country  has  been  marked  by 
incessant  boniires  of  foreign  cloth  and  by  the  spectacular  boycott 
in  many  cities  of  the  P*rince  of  Wales's  tour. 


"PUTTING  OYER"  THE  UBIQUITOUS  AD 

How  DOES  THE  BUSY  ADVERTISING  MAN  so 
improve  eatdi  shining  hour  that  the  products  of  his 
genius  frequently  eclipse  the  pure  reading  'matter  for 
which  magazines  and  newspapers  are  supposed  to  exist?  The 
art  and  ingenuity  di.splayed  in  modern  advertising  copy  were 
never  attained  without  plenty  of  tliat  hard  work  vvhic^h  is  said 
to  constitute  nine-tenths  of  genius.  Organization,  the  deep 
thought  of  dozens  of  bright  young  m«Mi  and  men  who  stayyoung, 
is  re.sponsible  for  that  handsome  youth  in  the  new  spring  suit, 
set  before  your  eyes  to  the  accomi)animent  of  a  few  chaste  lines 
of  letter-press  which  touch  your  heart,  vanity  aiul  pocketbook 
at  the  same  time.  No  one  man,  but  an  agency,  in  all  probability, 
was  responsible  for  thai  "full  i)age  in  color"  whicli  will  alter 
t  he  ideas  of  thousands  of  citizens  as  to  what  they  ought  to  eat  for 
l>reakfast.  "The  chief  exponent  of  advertising,"  writes  an 
<'xi)ert  in  the  art,  Earne.st  Klmo  Calkins,  in  a  little  volume  on 
"The  .\d\erlisingMan"  (Scribners),  "is  the  advertising  agency." 
There  are  at  least  five  hundred  such  organizations,  we  are  told, 
and  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  advertising,  except  retail,  is 
prepared  and  ])laced  by  them.  ^Ir.  Calkins  informatively 
proceeds: 

The  ad\ertising  agency  is  a  group  of  men  of  various  attain- 
ments, selected  for  their  jjroficiency  in  certain  lines,  and  bound 
together  by  an  organization  depending  more  on  the  tempera- 
ments of  its  different  members  than  is  customary  in  most  busi- 
ness groups.  The  simplest  organization  that  can  exist  and 
perform  the  work  of  an  agency  should  be  equipped  to  inv^estigate 
markets,  prejjare  an  advertising  plan,  select  mediums,  execute 
the  plan  (prepare  advertisements  with  the  necessary  copy,  art 
work,  and  printing),  place  that  advertising  in  the  mediums, 
and  check  up  its  insertion.  X*or  can  any  agency  wholl.v  ignore 
the  necessity  of  getting  new  accounts  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  insure  a  healthy  growth.  So  the  advertising  agency  oon- 
sists  of  the  follovnug  major  departments: 

1.  Commercial  research   (trade  investigation). 

2.  Plan  (creative  work,  visualizing). 

3.  Mediums  and  rates. 

4.  Cojn-. 

5.  Art,  including  layout  and  1yi)()grai)hy. 

6.  Placing  and  checking. 

7.  Soliciting  or  business  getting. 

The  names  do  not  greatly  matter.  These  are  the  usual  ones, 
but  other  terms  are  used,  and  none  of  the  titles  are  as  exactly 
descriptive  as  they  might  be.  I  have  called  them  departments. 
They  represent  work  that  must  be  done,  but  a  department 
may  be  a  single  man,  or  a  group  of  men.  And  in  the  case  of 
smaller  agencies  one  man  may  be  a  group  of  departments.  In- 
deed, it  generally  happens  that  all  the  members  of  the  staff 
are  to  some  extent  interchangeable.  Each  is  an  adv^ertising 
man.  Each  knows  something  of  the  others'  work.  The 
research  man  is  an  advertising  man  v\ith  a  strong  leaning  toward 
statistics.  The  art  director  is  an  advertising  man  with  a  feeling 
for  design.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  hard-and-fast  lines  between 
the  departmentalized  jobs,  to  say  just  where  making  the  plan 
divides  itself  from  the  selection  of  mediums,  on  one  hand,  or 
from  the  making  of  layouts,  on  the  other.  One  of  the  charms 
of  a-gency  work  is  the  association,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the 
discussions,  the  constant  novelty  that  renews  the  interest.  The 
best  agencies  are  those  in  which  the  members  of  the  staff, 
otherwise  well  equipped,  are  temperamentally  adapted  to  each 
other.  This  intellectual  team-work  has  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed as  the  composite  man. 

The  research  department,  also  called  market  investigation, 
is  that  part  of  the  agency's  work  which  digs  up  facts  on  which 
to  base  an  advertising  campaign.  Advertising  is  not  launched 
blindly,  but  is  intended  to  accomplish  a  certain  definite,  pre- 
determined result;  as,  for  instance,  introducing  the  goods  into 
a  new  territory,  increasing  sales  in  an  old  one,  driving  out  com- 
petition, or  teaching  people  a  new  habit.  The  first  tiling  is  to 
learn  everything  about  the  prospective  territory.  What  is  its 
population?  How  many  are  native-born,  literate,  white? 
How  many  earn  enough  to  afford  the  article  advertised?  What 
is  the  standard  of  living?  How  many  own  autos?  How  many 
pay  income  tax?  How  many  own  their  homes?  These  are 
some  of  the  things  the  investigator  starts  to  find  out.  He  gets 
data  from  government  reports,  tax  lists,  sales  sheets,  census, 
and  house-to-house  canvass.  By  similar  methods  facts  about 
dealers  are  collected.  A  study  of  the  advertiser's  products 
is  likewise  made — price,  demand,  competition;  how  manu- 
factured,  packed,  shipped;  how  distributed,  jobber,  or  direct 
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THE  TIRE  COMPETITION  OF 

TOMORROW 


HERE  has  been 
more  advance  in 
the  art  of  tire  mak- 
ing in  the  past  five  years 
than  in  almost  any  other 
one  thing. 

That  so  many  of  these 
advances  originated  with  the 
makers  of  U.  S.  Tires  is  per* 
haps  aside  from  the  point.  The 
concern  of  the  car-owner  him- 
self is  how  he  is  going  to  benefit. 


If  tire  manufacturers  make 
no  attempt  to  outrival  each 
other  in  quality,  where  does  the 
tire  user  get  his  consideration? 

The  makers  of  United  States 
Tires  urge  upon  everybody — 
manufacturer  and  dealer  alike 


For  the  production  of  United  States   Tires 
there  is  erected  and  operating  the  greatest  group 
of  tire  factories  in  the  "world. 

A  leadership  that  has  recorded  itself 
"with  the  public.    The  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  faithful  quality  and 
sound  econotnv  can  do  when 
it  is  patient  enough  to  prove 
itself  to  a  whole  nation. 


— a  new  kind  of  competition. 

Let  us  compete  for  more  and 
more  public  confidence. 

Let  us  compete  for  higher 
and  higher  quality. 

Let  us  compete  for  still  more 
dependable  public  service. 

This  has  been  the  devel- 
oped U.  S.  Policy  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

Today  at  present 
prices  U.  S.  Tires 
are  the  biggest 
money's  worth 
any  motorist 
ever  rode 
upon. 


United  States  Dres 
are  Good  Tires 


Copvrisht 

1922 

U.S. Tire  Co. 


U.  S.  Royal  Card 


United  States  ^)  RubherCompany 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two-hundred  and 

thirty-five  branches 
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Try  a  pipeful 
or  two  direct 
from  the  factory 


Not  tliat  it  will  he  any  better  than  the  Edge- 
worth  you  hiiy  in  a  store,  but  we  want  ^-ou 
to  ha^•e  your  first  Kdgeworth  smoke  at  our 
expense. 

You  nia\-  repa\'  us  by  linding  that  VAge-  « 
worth  just  suits  your  taste.     And  if  it  doesn't 
— for  there  are  some  few  men  to  whom  Edge- 
worth  is  not  just  the  thing — there's  no  harm 
done. 

We  are  glad  enough  to  send  free  samples 
in  the  same  spirit  that  we'd  hand  you  our 
pouch  if  circumstances  permitted.  We  wish 
it  were  ix>ssible  to  sa\e  you  even  the  little 
tn)uble  of  writing  for  Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth  is  a  likable  smoke.  ]Men  who 
have  tried  it  and  found  it  to  be  the  right  to- 
bacco for  them  never  think  of  smoking  other 
tobaccos.  Thej-'U  tell  you  there  are  many 
good  tobaccos — and  there  are.  And  when  you 
offer  them  your  pouch  with  "stranger"  to- 
bacco in  it,  they  may  use  up  a  pipeful  just  to 
be  friendly. 

But  notice  how  quickly  they  get  back  to 
their  beloved  Edgeworth! 

Day  after  day  Edgeworth  fans  write  to 
us.  They  tell  us  hu- 
man Uttle  stories,  friend- 
ly anecdotes  centering 
around  Edgeworth.  Of- 
ten it  is  the  number  of 
years  they  have  smoked 
Edgeworth  that  prompt- 
ed them  to  write. 


Knowing  how- 
hard  it  is  for  the 
average  man  to 
write  letters,  we 
consider  these  un- 
solicited messages 
the  greatest  trib- 
ute to  Edgeworth 
we  could  possibly 
have — greater  even  than  the  increasing  sales. 
It  gives  the  business  of  making  tobacco  a 
pleasure  that  runs  through  the  whole  gamut 
— from  factory  executive  to  the  smoker  in 
the  backwoods. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Edgeworth,  let 
us  repeat  our  offer,  "Try  a  pipeful  or  two 
direct  from  the  factorj-."  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  "Let  me  trj-  a  pipeful  or  two" 
on  a  postcard,  sign  j-our  name  and  address 
and  send  the  postcard  to  us.  The  address 
is  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.  If  you  want  to  add  the  name 
of  your  tobacco  dealer,  we'll  make  sure  that 
he  has  Edgeworth  in  stock. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your  jobber 
carmot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  prepaid 
by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of 
any  size  of  P'dgeworth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would  paj'  the 
jobber. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


to  retailer,  and  whore.  The  facts  sought 
dejjend  on  the  nature  of  tho  problem. 
The  (lata  coU<>eted  are  sifted,  tabulated, 
classified,  and  diagrammed.  The  real 
professional  work  of  the  man  in  charge  of 
this  department  comes  in  making  the  right 
sort  of  deductions  from  this  information. 

Th(>  man  who  would  be  successful  in 
such  a  dej)artment  reqirires  first  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  business  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  business  is  done.  He  must 
have  a  good  head  for  figiires  and  a  liking 
for  statistics.  He  must  be  unu.sually  ob- 
ser%ant.  The  usefulness  of  such  a  man 
to  his  agency  and  the  clients  of  that 
agency  hinges  almost  entirely  on  his  abilitj- 
to  read  in  a  sales  sheet  or  the  report  of  an 
investigator  those  things  which  are  not 
olnjous  to  th(>  casual  o])server,  or,  fre- 
quently, to  the  manufactiurer  himself. 

A  single  instance  will  be  enough  to  show 
how  useful  such  work  can  be  in  developing 
sales.  A  large  tire  company  .sold  through 
branch  offices.  Each  branch  was  respon- 
sible for  a  territory,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  States.  The  branch  was  responsible 
for  all  the  trade  secured  in  its  terri- 
tory. When  a  list  of  the  branch  offices  was 
made,  showng  the  amount  of  business 
done  by  each  one  in  its  territory,  the  Chi- 
cago branch  led  all  the  rest.  A  casual 
study  of  this  report  would  lead  one  to 
think  that  the  Chicago  branch  was  the  best. 
The  head  of  the  research  department  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  superficial  showing. 
He  had  special  investigations  made,  to 
show  him  the  amount  of  business  which 
could  be  done  in  each  district.  By  means 
of  the  registration  of  automobiles  and 
trucks,  he  was  able  to  determine  just  how 
many  possible  customers  there  were. 
Then  he  compared  the  possible  customers — 
that  is,  the  potential  market^^ith  the 
actual  market  sold  bj'  each  branch,  and 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  graphic  chart.  A 
single  glance  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
Chicago  branch,  instead  of  being  first, 
was  eleventh.  That  is,  ten  other  branches 
came  nearer  supplying  the  possible  demand 
for  tires  in  their  territories  than  the  Chi- 
cago branch.  The  Chicago  territory'  was 
too  large;  one  branch  was  not  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  it.  So  it  was  subdi%ided  into 
three  branches,  which  gi-eatly  increased 
the  sales  made  in  that  territory. 

Such  work  appeals  to  the  scientific  mind. 
It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  plan  depart- 
ment, where  so  much  depends  on  imagina- 
tion. It  deals  ■with  what  is,  while  the  plan 
department  considers  what  might  be. 

The  plan  department  comes  next  in 
chronological  order,  but  in  importance  it 
is  first.  On  the  data  developed  by  the 
research  department,  -with  the  help  of 
the  rate,  art  and  typographical  depart- 
ments, the  complete  advertising  campaign 
for  a  client  is  prepared.  The  plan  depart- 
ment is  sometimes  an  indi\idual  and  some- 
times a  committee.  Into  the  plan  goes 
all  that  the  staff  of  the  agency  has  in  the 
way  of  advertising  experience. 

Two  objects  are  aimed  at  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  plan.  One  is  its  presentation 
to  the  advertiser — the  client — for  discus- 
sion and  approval.  The  other  is  to  serve 
as  a  program  for  carrjong  it  out. 

A  plan  covers  a  year  or  more.  Its  form 
is  a  tj-pe^vTitten  book,  illustrated  with 
rough  sketches,  diiigrams,  charts,  what- 
ever win  most  effectively  show  what  is 
going  to  be  done.  In  this  part  of  the  work 
the   help   of    the   visualizer   is   called    in. 


Sometimes  the  visuah'zor  is  the  layoul 
man,  hut  anyway  he  is  a  man  handy  with 
a  pencil.  While  he  talks  he  draws  pictures. 
If  anything  can  be  made  clearer  by  illustra- 
tion, that  point  is  illustrated.  A  finished 
plan  reaches  the  proportion  of  a  good- 
sized  book;  sometimes  several. 

While  the  plan  is  in  i)reparation,  Avith 
constant  need  of  consultation  with  the 
client,  a  contact  man  is  .selected.  The 
contact  man  is  the  one  who  during  the 
life  of  that  account  will  be  the  go-between 
between  the  agency  and  its  customer.  He 
may  be  likewise  the  account  handler,  that 
is,  the  man  who  has  general  sui)ervision  of 
the  execution  of  that  particular  acc^ount. 
This  is  usuall.i*'  the  arrangement  which 
gives  the  best  results  and  causes  the  fewest 
lost  motions.  But  the  selection  of  con- 
tact man  is  often  a  matter  of  tempera- 
mental adaptation.  The  contact  man 
works  with  the  advertiser,  his  sales  man- 
ager, advertising  manager,  and  frequently 
his  salesmen.  He  ought  to  have  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  mixer.  The  account  handler 
must  be  a  man  of  broad  advertising  ex- 
perience, a  good  executive,  with  sufficient 
initiative  to  start  things  in  time  and  keej) 
ahead  of  the  needs  of  the  account.  When 
the  tw^o  groups  of  qualities  are  found  in  one 
man,  the  two  kinds  of  work  maj-  be  most 
happily  combined. 

This  all  .sounds  more  complicated  than 
it  really  is.  To  tell  the  truth,  there  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  about  an 
advertising  agency.  Organization  there 
must  be,  of  course,  but  an  advertising 
plan  does  not  march  through  an  agenc\' 
in  orderly  progi'ess  like  a  fli\"\  er  through  an 
automobile  factorj-.  In  a  profession  in 
which  the  creative  faculty  must  be  exer- 
cised, where  one  must  sometimes  wait  for 
an  inspiration,  or  "dig  up  the  big  idea," 
as  an  advertising  man  exprest  it,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  creators. 
Some  departments,  however,  such  as  rate, 
placing,  checking,  and  bUling,  go  on  with 
the  clocklike  regularity  of  a  bank,  and 
there  is  likcAvise  an  established  routine 
for  all  the  other  functions,  subject,  as  the 
timetable  says,  to  change  without  notice. 

The  i)laii  describes  what  the  advertising 
expects  to  do  and  how  it  will  do  it.  It 
divides  up  the  appropriation  and  allots 
it  to  different  parts  of  the  work.  It  lists 
the  mediums  and  indicates  the  size  and 
frequency  of  the  advertisements.  It  de- 
termines the  prescription  by  which  the 
copy  shall  be  written.  It  exhibits  layouts 
suggesting  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
advertisements,  posters,  cards,  -window 
displays  to  be  used.  It  outlines  the  work 
on  the  dealer. 

It  eo\'ers  much  more  ground  than  is 
indicated  here,  all  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  account.  WTien  it  is  finished  it  is 
a  graphic  and  -sivid  picture  of  the  advertis- 
ing acti\ities  of  the  client  for  whom  it  is 
prepared.  It  corresponds  in  its  prepara- 
tion and  use  to  the  architect's  preliminary 
sketches,  perspectives,  and  elevations, 
wliich  are  not  for  the  contractor  to  build 
by  but  for  the  judgment  and  approval  of 
the  client. 

The  plan  is  sometimes  printed  or  other- 
wise reproduced  for  the  purpose  of  mer- 
chandising the  advertising.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  salesmen  and  the  dealers  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about,  so  that  their  efforts 
may  work  ■with,  instead  of  against,  the 
advertising.  This  explaining  of  the  ad- 
vertising plan  to  thos-^  engaged  in  selling 
the  goods  is  called  merchandising  the  ad- 
vertising. In  this  connection  the  dealer 
tie-up  is  also  considered.  Advertising 
matter  for  the  dealer's  own  use  about  the 
manufacturer's  goods  is  furnished,  and  its 
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use  iirged  and  demonstraled.  For  this 
work  upon  the  dealer  the  advertiser's 
salesmen  are  used.  Thus  they  become  to 
this  extent  part  of  the  advertising  work, 
and  the  value  of  the  relation  of  the  contact 
man  to  the  salesmen  is  demonstrated. 

The  advertising  manager  is  perhaps  the 
king  pin  of  the  firm  which  advertises. 
We  are  givmg  a  brief  glance  at  his  work, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Calkins: 

If  more  attention  is  given  to  him  than 
to  the  representati\'e,  it  is  not  because  the 
latter  is  not  a  desirable  and  interesting 
occupation.  But  the  knowledge  of  ad- 
vertising which  makes  the  representative 
successful  is  the  same  as  that  emi)loyed 
by  the  manager  and  the  agent.  So  the 
accomplishments  described  in  this  and  the 
next  chapter  may  be  understood  as  de- 
sirable also  for  the  man  whose  tempera- 
ment is  better  adapted  to  selling  a  tangible 
commodity  like  space,  while  essential  to 
the  one  who  sells  advertising  space. 

We  will  take  for  instance  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  large  manufacturing  business 
employing  all  avenues  of  publicity.  Tli<> 
manager  for  a  smaller  concern  has  similar 
acti\dties.  He  must  do  some  of  those 
things,  or  all  of  them  to  some  extent. 

The  company  manufactures  a  lino  of 
food  products.  These  products  are  sold 
through  grocery  stores  to  the  eonsum^-rs. 
That  is,  the  company  has  two  sets  of 
customers,  the  grocers  who  buy  the  prod- 
ucts for  sale  at  a  profit,  and  the  ultimate 
purchasers  who  consume  them.  The  prod- 
ucts are  sold  to  the  grocers  by  an  arm\' 
of  eight  hundred  salesmen.  The  sfiles- 
men  are  directed  by  a  sales  manager  and 
his  assistants.  In  each  of  the  large  cities 
there  is  a  sales  branch  and  a  wan-house. 
The  branch  manager  is  responsible  f(jr  the 
sales  in  his  territory,  and  has  assigned  to 
him  a  certain  number  of  the  salesmen  for 
this  purpose.  The  products  are  sold  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  grocery  stores; 
that  is,  they  are  well  distributed. 

The  advertising  of  such  a  house  amounts 
to  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  stri'et-<;ars,  bill- 
boards, painted  signs,  window  disi>lays. 
store  demonstrations,  mo\'ing-piclure  films, 
and  printed  matter  are  used  to  rvMih  and 
sell  the  consumer.  Trade  pajiers,  printed 
matter,  letters,  salesmen,  and  missioTuiries 
are  employed  to  reach  and  sell  the  grocer. 
Missionaries  are  traveling  men  who  do  not 
sell  goods,  but  who  help  the  grocer  to  keep 
his  stock  well  an-anged,  put  in  windojv 
displays,  create  good-will  for  the  house, 
and  report  trade  conditions  to  the  sales 
manager. 

Attached  to  the  sales  department  is  the 
advertising  department.  In  a  business 
of  this  magnitude  it  would  consist  of  an 
advertising  manager  with  a  staff  of  twent.v- 
five  or  even  fifty  assistants.  Most  of 
these  assistants  are  clerks  jjerforming 
clerical  work.  But  each  of  them  has  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  of  achcrtis- 
ing.  The  professional  assistants  of  the 
advertising  manager  might  be  the  nuin  in 
charge  of  window-dressing,  the  trade-aid 
departments,  the  editor  of  the  hou.se  organs, 
and  sometimes  artists  and  WTiters.  The 
trade-aid  department  busies  itself  with 
methods  for  helping  the  grocer  sell  the 
advertiser's  goods.  House  organs  are 
magazines  or  newspapers  distributed  free. 
They  are  really  advertising  di.sguised  in 
the  form  of  matter  helpful  to  the  customers. 
In  some  companies  there  is  a  house  organ 
for  the  consumer,  one  for  the  trade,  and 
on«'  for  the  employees.  A  press  agent  is 
frequendy     employed.     He    supplies    the 


Smooth  Driving  in  Heavy 

Traffic 

When  you  sit  at  a  Ford  wheel  and  press  your 
pedals — it's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  have  it  glide  out 
of  low  into  high,  and  when  the  traffic  is  halted,  to 
stop  easily — smoothly. 

That's  the  way  the  Ford  was  meant  to  run — and  it 
will  run  that  way  when  it  is  properly  lubricated. 

You  haven't  been  using  the  right  oil  in  your  Ford 
unless  you've  used  "p'"  Autoline  for  Fords,  because 
no  other  motor  oil  keeps  the  linings  of  your  brake  and 
transmission  bands  pliant  and  in  condition  to  grip  the 
transmission  drum  evenh'.  That's  the  way"F" 
Autoline  Oil  stops  "chattering."  "F"  Autoline  Oil 
makes  smooth  driving. 

Don't  risk  a  penny.  Get  your  Ford  dealer  or  garage 
man  to  drain  your  crank  case  of  old  oil,  and  put  in 
"F"  Autoline  Oil.  If  your  Ford  "chatters"  after 
that,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  That's  how  con- 
fident we  are  that  you  will  find  satisfaction.  "F" 
Autoline  will  not  clog  the  oil  line.     It  costs  no  more. 

An  authorized  Ford  dealer  writes:  "By  the  use  of 
this  oil,  the  chatter  of  transmission  bands  has  been 
entirely  eliminated  and  there  has  been  quite  a  notice- 
able change  in  the  running  of  the  motor." 

We  have  specialized  on  lubrication-problems  for  90 
years.  We  are  the  makers  of  "00"  Autoline — one  of 
the  few  oils  recommended  in  the  Franklin  Owners' 
handbook  for  use  in  Franklin  Cars. 

Look  for  the  red  Autoline  Oil  sign  that  points  the 
way  to  a  dealer  or  garare  that  sells  "F"  Autoline  Oil 
for   I'Ords. 


AUTOLINE    OIL    COMPANY 

Aulomolive  Oil  Sales  Department 
WM.  C.  ROBINSON  &  SON  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE 

PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE,  SA.N  FRA.XCISCO 


REFINERY:  Jl' 

( OKAOPOLIS,  PA. 


in 


SALES  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOU.SES 

IN  PRINriI'.\L  CITIES 
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for  qour  motor's  sake 
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^ith  us  again 

for  the  new  season 


Dunlop  162 

The  best  ball  to  play 
with.  Smaller  size. 
85c  each. 


Dunlop  "D" 

The  most  durahU  ball 
to  play  with.  Med- 
ium size.    85c  each. 


Dunlop  Magnum 

The  easiest  ball  to 
play  with.  Large 
size.    85  c  eacL 


Dunlop  Warvnck 

The  cheapest  of  good 
balls  to  play  with. 
Medium  size.  70c 
each. 


The  Choice  of  Particular  Players 

Here's  the  golf  ball  that  Amateurs  and  Professionals, 
the  world  over,  have  depended  upon  for  its  sure  play- 
ing qualities  throughout  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Today,  as  a  perfected  product  of  skilled  workman- 
ship, the  Dunlop  ranks  as  the  leading  imported  golf 
ball,  both  in  volume  of  sales  and  the  general  spread  of 
its  popularity. 

This  Year's  Price  85  Cents  Each 

During  the  last  two  years  the  regular  price  of  stand- 
ard Dunlop  balls  has  been  31-10  each.  This  season  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  a  price  recession,  which  makes 
the  Dunlop  J62,  the  Dunlop  "£)"  and  the  Dunlop 
Magnum  obtainable  at  85c  each.  The  Warzvick  will 
retail  at  70c.  Everything  considered — including  the 
playing  qualities,  durability  and  dependability — we 
believe  that  the  buyer  of  golf  balls  will  find  the  Dunlop 
range  provides  for  the  truest  economy. 

You  Can  Get  Dunlops  If  You  Ask  For  Them 

Alany  players  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Dunlop  golf 
balls  have  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  their 
favorite  brand.  No  need  for  being  without  Dunlops 
this  season.  A  liberal  supply  is  available,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  taking  a  substitute  article.  Sometimes 
though,  you  may  have  to  insist  on  Dunlops  to  get 
them.  If  you  don't  find  Dunlop  balls  in  stock,  please 
write  us,  giving  the  name  of  your  club. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CORP. 

cf  America 

Golf  Ball  Sales  Department 

17  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

All  Dunlop  Balls  are  Standard,  complying  with  U.  S.  G.  A.  specifi- 
cations for  both  weight  and  measurement. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


IK  w.spapers  willi  informal  ion  about  llic 
husiiu'ss  that  is  of  enough  intrinsic,  inter- 
est to  be  run  as  news.  The  writers  ])re- 
pare  copy  for  the  house  organs,  and  for 
siu'li  a(l\'ertising  as  is  not  prepared  by  the 
a(hertising  agency  of  the  business.  The 
artists  design  labels  and  j)aekages,  ar- 
range A\indo\v  displays  and  exhibits,  and 
advise  as  to  the  artistic  physiognomy  of 
the  business  and  its  ])i-()(lucts.  Sometimes 
ther(>  is  a  stafl'  ])iiotogra|)her,  and  if  there 
is  a  print-shop  the  foreman  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ad\'<'rtising  stafT. 

If  you  will  eoucei\<'  of  each  of  these  men 
witli  a  stenographer,  a  chief  clerk,  and  an 
office-boy,  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  a  modem  and  complete  advertis- 
ing department. 

Over  the  activities  of  this  department 
the  advertising  manager  presides.  He  is 
undoubtedly  able  himself  to  perform  all 
of  the  duties  of  his  assistants,  and  in  a 
suialler  business  he  would  perform  all  of 
them.  But  in  so  vast  a  Imsiness  as  I  am 
<lescribing  his  work  would  be  executive, 
seeing  that  his  assistants  perform  their 
work  properly,  ccmsulting  with  each  in 
turn,  and  liohling  ccmferences  with  the 
officers  of  liis  company,  especially  with  the 
sales  manager  and  wiih  the  agency  which 
handles  the  ad\'ertising  of  his  company. 

He  and  his  department  are  responsible, 
joiiitly  with  the  agency,  for  the  success  of 
the  advertising.  He  discusses  the  appro- 
priations, plans,  copy,  and  designs  with 
the  agents,  O.  K.'s  lists  of  mediums  and 
proofs  of  advertising,  and  then  sees  that 
the  part  of  the  campaign  which  his  de- 
]):irtment  is  to  execute  is  carefully  carried 
out. 

Some  of  the  functions  are  better  per- 
formed by  the  agencj'  and  some  by  the 
advertising  manager.  In  a  general  way 
the  agency  looks  after  the  advertising  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  advertising  depart- 
ment that  to  the  trade.  But  that  is  not 
an  iron-clad  rule.  Still  the  advertising 
manager  is  in  closer  touch  ^dth  the  trade 
than  the  agent  through  his  contact  with 
the  sales  manager  and  the  sales  force. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  advertising 
manager  is  that  of  "merchandising"  the 
advertising;  that  is,  explaining  it  to  the 
selling  organization  of  his  own  company 
and  to  the  grocery  trade.  Elaborate  ex- 
hibits, with  charts  and  diagrams,  are  pre- 
pared. The  advertising  manager  attends 
salesmen's  conferences  and  grocers'  con- 
ventions for  this  purpose.  He  sees  that 
l)ranch  offices  are  supplied  with  promotion 
material,  and  coaches  salesmen  in  securing 
window  displays  and  getting  the  grocers 
interested  in  the  adv^ertising.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  teach  grocers  to  arrange  their  stock 
properly,  to  dress  their  windows  and  keep 
them  clean;  to  use  advertising  for  their 
owTi  advantage;  in  short,  to  become  better 
grocers  than  they  naturally  are,  in  order 
that  the  mantifacturer  may  have  better 
outlets  for  his  goods.  Nearly  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  the  lesser 
retail  trades  have  been  inspired  and  de- 
veloped by  manufacturers  who  advertise. 

Such  a  position  as  the  above  represents 
the  best  in  this  field.  The  work  is  execu- 
tive in  character  and  carries  the  authority 
and  salary  of  an  executive.  Some  adver- 
tising managers  are  \-iee-presidents  or 
directors  in  their  companies,  and  frequently 
become  sales  managers.  In  some  instances 
the  advertising  manager  is  the  head  of  the 
business. 
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CREOLES  OUTSIDE  THE  COLOR  LINE 

TT  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  "Creole 
-*■  negro,"  but  it  is  quite  \\Tong  to  use  the 
phrase  "negro  Creole,"  and  between  the 
two  expressions  lies  a  diflference.  Southern 
^\Titers  assure  us,  which  Northerners  ha^•e 
been  slow  to  distinguish.  A  recent  article, 
published  in  Leslie's  Weekly  and  reprinted 
in  part  in  these  columns,  mentioned  that 
"Louisiana  has  more  ramifications  of  the 
'colored'  lines  than  any  other  State,  largely 
because  a  great  part  of  the  negro  population 
there  speak  a  French  patois.  They  call 
themselves  Creoles,  and  are  almost  without 
exceptions  Catholics,  and  mostly  mulatto." 
They  are  quite  \vrong  to  call  themselves 
Creoles,  even  tho  there  are  admittedly  a 
certain  number  of  cases  of  mixed  Creole 
and  negro  blood,  objects  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  which  points  out  the  misconception 
in  tho  following  informative  editorial: 

Oeole,  in  the  original  and  general  sense 
of  term,  was  the  term  applied  to  the  chil- 
dren of  citizens  of  llomance  nations  avIio, 
were  born  in  cokmies.  Creoles  were  natives 
of  the  colonies,  but  their  race  was  the  race 
of  the  homeland  of  their  parents — usually 
Spanish,  French  or  Italian.  It  afterward 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
these  colonists.  In  some  places,  like 
Louisiana,  it  persists  \ong  after  the  colonics 
have  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
countries  from  A\'hich  the  Creoles  derive 
their  descent. 

Instead  of  signifying  persons  of  the  pure 
or  mixed  blood  of  the  original  stock  of  tho 
colonies — Negro,  Indian,  Arab,  or  Avhat-not 
the  term  Creole  was  employed  for  the  ^■er^ 
opposite  i)uriJose.  It  was  to  distinguish 
persons  born  in  the  colonies  to  the  j)ure 
stock  of  the  Kuroj)ean  settlers  from  per- 
sons  of   original   nati\e   strains. 

Here  in  Louisiana  a  "Creole"  has  never 
been  anything  but  a  descendant  of  the  orig- 
inal French  and  Si)anish  settlers  l)()rn  in 
Louisiana  instead  of  in  France  or  Spain. 
Tho  name  has  clung,  by  tho  very  strength 
of  its  ancient  associations,  tho  Louisiana 
has  been  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  more 
than  a  century. 

One  dictionary  says  that  the  term  was 
once  applied  to  negroes  born  Iktu  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  negroes  bnjughl 
from  Africa.  We  have  ne\'er  heard  it  used 
in  that  sense.  Such  usage  must  have  died 
out  as  soon  as  the  sla\e  tradt^  ceased. 

Tho  word  lias  naturally  come  into  use  as 
an  adjective,  for  the  Creoles  retain  many  of 
the  customs,  methods,  and  cliaracteristics 
of  their  ancestors,  some  of  which  are  attrac- 
tive and  charming.  The  word  Creole  is  thus 
ascribed  to  anything  peculiar  to  the  (Cre- 
oles or  belonging  to  them  in  any  i)articular 
way.  When  one  says  "Creole  negro"  now- 
adays he  means  a  person  of  that  race  who 
springs  from  a  line  associated  with  the  old 
white  Creoles,  who  speaks  their  French,  and 
follows  the  customs  and  methods  he  has 
learned  from  them. 

We  thus  speak  of  Creole  gumbo,  or  Cre- 
ole cooks  and  cookery  in  general — which  is 
about  the  b(!st  in  the  world — of  Creole 
vivacity,  Creole  nmsic,  or  anything  else 
that  the  user  of  the  term  conceives  to  be 
proper  to  the  sprightly  men  and  beautiful 
women  with  old  French  and  Spanish  names 
who  form  a  largo  and  important  part  of  our 
body  i)olitic,  but  contiime  to  betray,  even 
to  this  distant  day,  by  an  oc<!asionaI  accent 
in  their  excellent  American-Fiiiglish,  their 
relationship  to  their  ancestors  from  France 
and  Spain. 
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DEPEW'S  MEMORIES  OF  ROOSEVELT  -  AND  OTHERS 


A^IP:M0RY  which  "goes  rack,"  in  its  possessor's 
words,  "for  more  than  eighty  years"  has  produeed  tlie 
material  for  a  Iwok  of  reminiseenees,  whose  seope 
extends  from  the  o])ening  of  the  Ci\il  War  to  tlie  i)resent  day. 
Chauneey  M.  Depew,  now  in  his  eighty-seventli  year,  has  been 
Palled  "an  American  institution."  Like  the  man  in  the  po])iilar 
song,  he  knew  everybody  and  the>-  all  kntnv  him.  His  book 
eontains  intimate  little  glimpses,  mostly  such  as  might  be  used 
to  adorn  an  after-dinner  speech,  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Seward, 
Conkling,  Blaine,  Cleveland,  CJreeley,  Russell  Sage,  Commodore 
Vaiider})ilt,  George  William  Curtis,  Colonel  Watterson,  Mark 
Twain,  Robert  IngersoU,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Joseph  Jefferson,  and 
Itichard  ^Mansfield,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  Of  Roosevelt's  entry 
into  public  life,  which  came  about, 
it  appears,  in  the  initiative  of  a 
disceriung  ward  politician,  Mr. 
Depew  reminisces  in  this  chatt\- 
way: 

One  of  tlie  interesting  characters 
of  New  York  City  was  Frederick 
Gibbs,  who  was  an  active  politician 
and  a  district  leader.  Gibbs 
afterwards  became  the  national 
committeeman  from  Xew  York 
on  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee. When  he  died  he  left  a 
collection  of  ])ictures  which,  to 
the  astonishment  of  everybody, 
show^ed  that  he  was  a  liberal  aud 
discriminating  patron  of  art. 

(Jibbs  had  a  district  difficult  to 
manage,  because,  commencing  in 
the  slums,  it  ran  up  to  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. It  was  normally  Democratic, 
but  he  managed  to  keep  his  part>' 
alive  and  often  to  "win,  and  so 
gained  the  reputation  that  he  was 
in  league  with  Tammany.  He 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said: 
"Our  organization  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  'highbrows.' 
Thej-  have  not  a  great  maiiA- 
votes,  but  their  names  carry 
weight  and  their  contributions  are 
invaluable  in  campaigns.  To  re- 
gain their  confidence  we  are  tliink- 
ing  of  nominating  for  member  of 
the  legislature  young  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Harvard.  \Miat  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

Of  course,  I  ad\'oeated  it  very  warmly.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"we  will  have  a  dinner  at  Delmouico's.  It  will  be  composed 
entirely  of  'liighbrows.'  We  wish  you  to  make  the  principal 
speech,  introducing  young  Roosevelt,  who.  of  course,  "w-iU  re- 
spond. I  win  not  be  at  the  dinner,  but  I  will  be  in  the 
pantry."  "" 

The  dinner  was  a  phenomenal  success.  About  three  hundred 
in  dress-suits,  white  vests,  and  white  neckties  were  discussing 
the  situation,  saj-ing:  "Where  did  these  stories  and  slanders 
originate  in  regard  to  our  district,  about  its  being  an  annex  of 
Tammany  and  with  Tammany  affiliations?  We  are  the  district, 
and  we  all  know  each  other." 

Young  Roosevelt,  when  he  ^ose  to  speak,  looked  about  eighteen 
years  old,  tho  he  was  twenty-three.  His  speech  was  care- 
fully prepared,  and  he  read  it  from  a  manuscript.  It  was  re- 
markable in  the  emphatic  way  in  which  he  first  stated  the  evils 
in  the  city,  State,  and  national  governments,  and  how  he  would 
correct  them  if  he  ever  had  the  opportunity.  It  is  a  curious 
realization  of  j'outhfiil  aspirations  that  e^'erJ'  one  of  those  op- 
portunities came  to  him,  and  in  each  of  them  he  made  history 
and  permanent  fame. 

Depew  was  among  those  who  felt  that  Roosevelt  had  buried 
himself  when  he  was  elected  lo  the  Vice-Presidency.  Then  came 
the  tragedy  wliidi  was  his  opportunity,  and   the  Vice-President 
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HE  WRITES  AS  HE  TALKS. 

Chauneey  M.  Depew,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  has  just 
published  a  book  of  reminiscences  which  sustains  liis  reputa- 
tion as  the  foremost  after-dinner  speaker  of  the  coiuitry. 


Slept    into    the    Presidency.     Mr.    Depew    thus  gossips  about 
Roosevelt  in  his  new  office: 

Senator  Hanna  was  accustomed  to  have  a  few  of  his  eolhsagues 
of  the  Senate  dine  with  him  frequently,  in  order  to  consult  on 
more  effective  action  ujion  ix^nding  measures.  President 
Roosevelt,  who  knew  e\'erything  that  was  going  on,  often  burst 
into  Hanna's  house  after  dinner  and  vnth  the  utmost  frankness 
submitted  the  problems  which  had  arisen  at  the  \\nute  House,  and 
uj)()n  which  he  wished  advice  or,  if  not  ad\ice,  support— more 
frequently  su])])ort. 

Any  one  who  attended  the  morning  conferences,  where  he  saw 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House,  and  th(>  ])ublic,  was  quite 

sure  to  be  entertained.  I  remem- 
l)er  on  one  occasion  I  had  been 
requested  by  several  of  his  friends, 
inen  of  influence  and  promiiK^nce 
in  Xew  ^'ork,  to  ask  for  the 
ap])ointment  of  minister  to  a  for- 
eign g()\crntiient  for  a  journalist 
of  sonic  eniinence.  W'lieii  i 
entered  the  Cabinet  room  it  was 
crowded,  and  the  President  knew 
tliat  I  was  far  from  well,  so  he  at 
once  called  my  name,  asked  how  I 
was  and  what  I  wanted.  I  told 
liini  1  hat  I  had  to  leave  Washing- 
ton that  day  on  the  advice  of  my 
doctor  for  a  rest,  and  what  I 
Avanted  was  to  present  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  for  appointment 
as  a  minister,  if  I  could  see  him 
for  five  minutes. 

The  President  exclaimed:  "We 
have  no  secrets  here;  tell  it  right 
out."  I  then  stated  the  case. 
He  asked  who  was  behind  the 
ai)i)licant.  I  told  him.  Then  he 
said,  "Yes,  that's  all  right,"  to 
each  one  until  I  mentioned  also 
the  staff  of  the  gentleman's  news- 
jmper,  which  Avas  one  of  the  most 
lirominent  and  powerful  in  tho 
country  but  a  merciless  critic  of 
the  President.  He  shouted  at 
once:  "That  settles  it.  Nothing 
which  that  paper  Avishes  will 
receiAo  any  consideration  from 
me. "  Singularly  enough,  the  paper 
subsequenth'  became  one  of  his 
ardent  adAocates  and  supporters. 
On  another  occasion  I  Avas  en- 
tering his  priA^ate  office  as  another 
Senator  A\^as  coming  out  of  the 
Cabinet  room,  which  was  filled. 
He  called  out:  "Senator  Depew, 
do  you  know  that  man  going  out?" 
I  ansAvered,  "Yes,  he  is  a  colleague 
of  mine  in  the  Senate."  "Well,"  he  shouted,  "he  is  a  crook!" 
His  judgment  subsequently  proA'ed  correct. 

^Ir.  RooseA'elt  and  his  wife  were  all  their  lives  in  the  social 
life  of  the  old  families  of  Xew  York  Avho  were  admitted  leaders. 
They  carried  to  the  White  House  the  culture  and  conventions 
of  what  is  called  the  best  society  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Avorld. 
This  experience  and  education  came  to  a  couple  Avho  AA'ere  most 
democratic  in  their  views.  They  loA'ed  to  see  people  and  met 
and  entertained  every  one  with  delightful  hospitality. 

RooseAelt  Avas  a  marAel  of  many-sidedness.  Besides  being 
an  executiAe  as  GoAernor  of  a  great  State  and  administrator 
as  ciAil-serAdce  commissioner  and  police  commissioner  of  New 
York,  he  A\'as  an  author  of  popular  books  and  a  field  naturalist 
of  rare  acquirements.  He  was  also  a  wonderful  athlete.  I  often 
had  occasion  to  see  him  upon  urgent  matters,  and  was  summoned 
to  his  gymnasium,  where  he  was  having  a  boxing  match  with 
a  Avell-knoAA'n  pugilist,  and  getting  the  better  of  his  antagonist, 
or  else  launching  at  his  fencing  master.  The  athletics  would 
cease,  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  he  had  in  his  quick  and  direct 
way  disposed  of  Avhat  I  jjresented. 

Horseback  riding  was  a  favorite  exercise  vnth  him,  and  his 
experience  on  his  Western  ranch  and  in  the  Army  had  made  him 
one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  world.  The  foreign  diplomats  in 
Washington  with  their  education  that  their  first  duty  was  to  be 
iti  dose  tondi  Avith   the  chief  magistr.ate,  whether  czar,  queen. 
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Home  of  Beauty  House  No.  loa 


Designed  by  Floyd  Yewell,  Architedt 


This  illustration  shows  Home  of  Beauty  No.  102,  built  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Breckon  at  Denver, 
Colorado.  Mr.  Breckon  says:  "The  house  has  caused  much  favorable  comment.  I  consider 
it  an  extremely  artistic  little  house."  The  interior  is  just  as  distinctive  as  the  exterior. 


Sub^antidl  Homes 


MORE  and  more  homcbuilders  arc  coming  to  realize 
that  the  Face  Brick  home  gives  them  the  utmost 
of  utihty,  strength  and  beauty,  at  the  greatest  ultimate 
economy. 

Whether  your  home  is  to  be  large  or  small  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  many  advantages  Face  Brick  offers  you. 

Face  Brick,  with  its  wide  range  of  color  tones  and  tex' 
tures,  has  almost  limitless  artistic  possibilities.  Through 
durabihty  and  firc'safety,  and  by  reducing  repairs,  depre- 
ciation, insurance  rates  and  fuel  costs  to  a  minimum,  it 
gives  you,  in  the  long  run,  the  cheapest  house  you  can 
bmld. 

You  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  these  matters  in  "The 
Story  of  Brick,"  an  artistic  booklet  with  numerous  illus- 
trations and  useful  building  information.  Sent  free  on 
request. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"are  issued 
in  four  booklets,  showing  j  to  4-room  houses,  5 -room 
houses,  6'room  houses,  and  7  to  S-room  houses,  in  all 


ninety-two,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exterior 
design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive,  com- 
bined with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  con- 
strud:ion.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the 
booklets,  25  cents,  preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices. 
Seled:  from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and 
order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now, 
for  their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  archi' 
tedlural  styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
We  also  distribute  complete  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions and  quantity  estimates  for  these  houses  at  nominal 
prices. 

Address,  The  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1134 
Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Canada) 


Majisiic  Mount  Robson, 
All.  13.069  feet 


Jasper  Park  and  Mount  Robson  Park  em- 
brace the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of  the 
Dominion.  Canadian  National  Railways 
cross  the  Rockies  at  the  lowest  altitude,  the 
easiest  gradients  and  in  view  of  Canada's 
hiy;hest  peaks. 

Your  Ideal  Vacation 

is  realized  in  the  "Highlands  of  Ontario" — 
Algonquin  Park — (.\lt.  2,000  ft.) — Muskoka 
I^akes — Great  Lakes — ,?0,000  islands  Georgian 
Bay — Lake  of  Bays — Kawartha  Lakes — Tima- 
gami  —  Nipigon  —  Quet  ico  —  Minaki.  Fishing, 
Boating,  Bathing,  Golf,  Camping  and  finest 
Hotels.     Hay  fever  unknown. 

Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Maritime  Provinces. 

Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Kcal  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and 
unspoiled  big  game  countrv  in  NOVA  SCOTIA, 
NEW  BRUN.SWICK.  QUEBKC.  ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA  and  BRITISH  COLUMBLA.. 

For  full  information  write 

Canadian  National  or 
Grand  Trunk  Railways 

at  any  of  the  following  addresses.      Ask  for  Booklet  R> 
mentioning  districts  that  interest  you 


Boston,  294  Waslilngton 

street 
Buftalo.  1019  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Building 
Chicago,  64  West  Adams 

.street 
Clnrlnnatl,  406  Traction 

Building 
Detroit,   527   Majestic 

Building 
Duluth,  430  W.  Superior 

Street 
Kansas  City  334  Railway 

Exchange  Building 
Los   Angeles,    7th   and 

Spring  Streets 

H.  H.  MELANSON 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Canadian  National  Railways 

Torontot  Can. 

a  T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Grand  Trunk  Railway 

Montreal,  Can. 


Minneapolis,  518  Second 
Avenue,  South 

New  York,   1270  Broad- 
way 

Plttshurgh,  505  Park 
BuUdlng 

Portland,   Me.,   Grand 
Trunk  Station 

San  Franolsoo,  689  Mar- 
ket Street 

Seattle,   902   Second 
Avenue 

St.  Louis,  305  Merchants 
Laclede  Building 

St.  Paul.  4th  and  Jackson 
Streets 


FRENCH 

GL.UTEN 

BREAD 


BRUSSON 
JEUNE 


Imported  from  France 

Voremost  physicians  will  prescribe  Brusson  Jeune 
Gluten  Bread  if  you  have  diabetes  or  obesitj-.  Brusson 
Bread  is  scientifically  prepared  by  dieticians  of  highest 
standing.  Palatable  and  nutritious.  Small  In  bulk; 
never  becomes  stale.  20  million  loaves  eaten  each 
year.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Brusson  Gluten  Bread.  Or 
send  $2.00  for  box  of  15  loaves.  Sent  postpaid  in 
L'nlted  States.    Diabetes  booklet  on  request. 

GUSTAV  IVIULLER,    Importer 
18  South  William  St.  NEW  YORK 


Try  My  Old-Time  Nature-FlaTored  Smoke— FREE 

You  will    find   it   a  smoke    revelation — this    pore,    old-fashioned 
tobacco  of  mine.  You  will  wonder  how  I  make  It.  I  don' t— NATURE 
does.    It  I3  the   pure   stuff — no  dope,  no  doctoringr.    It  is  nature's 
product  all  the  way  throug^h — air-cured,  nature-flavored  and 
"Rrpfl   In   OM   ICpnhirlfv"   ^^"^  ^^  >'*'"'"  name  and  I'll   send 

prea  in  \JIQ  r^enniCKy  youabig.peneroushelping-FREE 
-  -just  to  show  you  what  real  smoking'  is.  I'll  save  you  money  later 
If  you  want  more.  Say  whether  you  waot  a  mild,  medium  or  heavy 
smoke.    Send  today* 


PETE  MOBERLY 


Box  823 


OWENSBORO,  KY. 


Old  Green  River  |£co 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


king,  or  president,  found  their  training 
unequal  to  keeping  close  to  President 
Roosevelt,  except  one,  and  he  told  me 
with  great  pleasure  that  tho  a  poor  rider 
he  joined  the  President  in  his  horseback 
morning  excursions.  Sometimes,  he  said, 
when  they  came  to  a  very  steep,  high,  and 
rough  hill  the  President  would  shout, 
"  Let  us  climb  to  the  top,"  and  the  diplomat 
would  struggle  o\er  the  stones,  the  under- 
brush, and  gullies,  and  return  to  his  horse 
with  torn  garments  after  sliding  down  the 
hill.  At  another  time,  when  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  where  the  waters  were 
raging  rapids,  the  President  said,  "We will 
go  to  that  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river," 
and  immediately  plunged  in.  The  diplo- 
mat followed  and  reached  the  island  after 
wading  and  swimming,  and  -with  great  diffi- 
culty returned  with  sufficient  strength  to 
return  home.  He  had  an  attack  of  pneumo- 
nia from  this  unusual  exposure,  but  there- 
after was  the  en\'y  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  and  increased  the  confidence  of 
his  own  Government  by  this  intimacy  with 
the  President. 

The  President's  dinners  and  luncheons 
were  unique  because  of  his  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  literary  and  scientific  peo- 
ple. There  were  generally  some  of  them 
present.  His  infectious  enthusiasm  and 
hearty  cordiality  drew  out  the  best  points 
of  each  guest.  I  was  present  at  a  large  din- 
ner one  evening  when  an  instance  occurred 
which  greatly  amused  him.  There  were 
some  forty  guests.  When  they  were  seated, 
the  President  noticed  four  vacant  chairs. 
He  sent  one  of  his  aides  to  ascertain  the 
trouble.  The  aide  discovered  an  elderly 
Senator  standing  with  his  wife,  and  another 
Senator  and  a  lady  looking  very  discon- 
solate. The  aged  Senator  refused  to  take 
out  a  lady  as  his  card  directed  or  leave  his 
wife  to  a  colleague.  He  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent's aide,  who  told  him  that  dinner  was 
waiting  and  what  he  had  to  do:  "When  I 
eat  I  eat  with  my  wife,  or  I  don't  eat  at  all." 
The  old  gentleman  had  his  way. 

The  President  had  one  story  which  he 
often  told,  and  with  much  glee.  While  he 
was  on  the  ranch  the  neighbors  had  caught 
a  horse  thief  and  hung  him.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  had  made  a  mistake  and 
hung  the  wTong  man.  The  most  diplomatic 
among  the  ranchers  was  selected  to  take  the 
body  home  and  break  the  news  gently  to 
his  "nife.  The  cowboy  ambassador  asked 
the  wife:  "Are  you  the  wife  of — ?"  She 
answered  "Yes."  "Well,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, "you  are  mistaken.  You  are  his 
widow.  I  have  his  bodj'  in  the  wagon. 
You  need  not  feel  bad  about  it,  because  we 
hung  him  thinking  he  was  the  horse  thief. 
We  soon  after  found  that  he  was  innocent. 
The  joke  is  on  us." 

Frequently  a  single  page  of  Mr.  Depew's 
reminiscences  will  glow  with  the  reflected 
glor\^  of  half  a  dozen  illustrious  names.  In 
his  chapter  headed  "Recollections  from 
Abroad,"  he  tells  of  Gladstone's  enthusi- 
astic mention  of  Abram  B.  Hewitt,  and 
proceeds: 

It  was  my  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Hewitt 
very  weU  for  many  j'ears.  He  richly  mer- 
ited Mr.  Gladstone's  encomium.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  versatile  and  able  Ameri- 
cans in  public  or  private  life  during  his 
time.  His  father  was  an  English  tenant- 
farmer  who  moved  with  his  familv  to  the 


TTnited  States.  Mr.  Hewitt  received  a  lib- 
eral education  and  became  a  great  success 
both  in  business  and  public  life.  He  was 
much  more  than  a  business  man,  mayor  of 
New  York  or  a  congressman — he  was  pul>- 
lic-spirited  and  a  wise  reformer. 

Mr.  Hewitt  told  me  two  interesting  inci- 
dents in  his  career.  When  he  \isitecl  En- 
gland he  was  received  with  many  and  flatter- 
ing attentions.  Among  his  invatations  was 
a  week-end  to  the  home  of  the  nobleman 
upon  whose  estates  his  father  had  been  a 
tenant-farmer.  When  Mr.  Hewitt  told  the 
nobleman,  who  was  entertaining  him  as  a 
distinguished  American,  about  his  father's 
former  relations  as  one  of  his  tenants,  the 
nobleman  said:  "Your  father  made  a  great 
mistake  in  gi\ing  up  his  farm  and  emigrat- 
ing to  the  United  States.  He  should  have 
remained  here." 

Mr.  Hewitt  said:  "But,  my  lord,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  think  so." 

"Why?"  asked  his  lordship. 

"Because,"  answered  Mr.  Hewitt,  "then 
1  could  never  have  been  a  guest  on  equal 
terms  in  your  house." 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  one  of  the  foremost  iron 
foimders  and  steel  manufacturers  of  the 
country.  At  the  time  of  our  Civil  War  our 
Government  was  very  short  of  guns,  and 
we  were  unable  to  manufacture  them  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  the  secret  of  gun- 
metal. 

The  Government  sent  Mr.  Hewitt  abroad 
to  purchase  guns.  The  English  gunmakers 
at  once  saw  the  trouble  he  was  in  and  took 
advantage  of  it.  They  demanded  prices 
several  times  greater  than  they  were  asking 
from  other  customers,  and  refused  to  give 
him  any  information  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  gun-metal. 

After  he  had  made  the  contract,  with  all 
its  exorbitant  conditions,  he  went  to  his 
hotel  and  invited  the  foreman  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  factory  to  meet  him.  They 
all  came.  Mr.  Hewitt  explained  to  them 
his  mission,  and  found  that  they  were  sym- 
pathetic with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  admin- 
istration and  the  Union  cause.  Then  he 
told  them  of  the  trouble  he  had  had  with 
their  employers,  and  the  terms  which  they 
had  imposed.  He  asked  them  all  about  the 
manufacture  of  gun-metal.  Each  one  of 
the  foremen  was  \  er>'  clear  and  explicit  as 
to  his  part,  and  so  when  they  had  all  spoken 
Mr.  Hewitt,  with  his  expert  knowledge  of 
the  business,  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the 
manufacture  of  gun-metal,  which  he,  of 
course,  gave  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington for  use  in  the  several  arsenals  and 
shops. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  his  guests,  "you  have 
done  me  a  great  favor.  I  will  return  it. 
Your  company  is  obliged  by  the  contract  to 
deliver  this  immense  order  within  a  limited 
time.  They  are  going  to  make  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  out  of  it.  You 
strike  and  demand  what  you  think  is  right, 
and  you  wdU  get  it  immediately." 

The  gun  company  made  a  huge  profit 
but  had  to  share  some  of  it  with  their 
workers.  It  was  an  early  instance  of  the 
introduction  of  profit-sharing,  which  has 
now  become  common  all  over  the 
world. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Englishmen, 
whom  I  saw  much  of  both  in  London  and 
in  the  United  States,  was  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
The  world  of  art,  drama,  and  history  owes 
much  to  him  for  his  re\'ival  of  Shakespeare. 
Irving  was  a  genius  in  his  profession,  and 
in  private  life  perfectly  delightful. 

He  gave  me  a  dinner  and  it  was,  like 
everything  he  did,  original.  Instead  of  the 
usual  formal  entertaimnent,  he  had  the 
dinner  at  one  of  the  old  royal  castles  in  the 
country,  which  had  become  a  very  exclu- 
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sive  hotel.     He  carried  lis  out  there  in 
coaches. 

The  company  of  authors,  pla^TVTights, 
and  men  of  affau-s  made  the  entertainment 
late  and  the  evening  memorable.  Return- 
ing home  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  the  full 
moon  would  appear  and  reappear,  but  was 
generally  under  a  cloud.  Ir^-ing  remarked: 
"I  do  much  better  ■v^^th  that  old  moon  in 
my  theater.  I  make  it  shine  or  obscure  it 
with  clouds,  as  the  occasion  requires." 

I  received  a  note  from  him  at  the  time  of 
his  last  \'isit  to  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  friend  from  the  western  part 
of  the  country  was  gi%ing  him  a  dinner  at 
Delmonieo's  to  precede  his  sailing  in  the 
early  morning  on  his  voyage  home.  The 
company  was  to  be  large  and  all  good 
friends,  and  he  had  the  positive  assurance 
that  there  would  be  no  speaking,  and  wished 
I  would  come. 

The  dinner  was  everything  that  could  b(> 
desired.  The  company  was  a  wonderful 
one  of  distinguished  representatives  of 
American  life.  The  hours  passed  along 
rapidly  and  joyously,  as  many  of  these 
original  men  contributed  story-,  racy  achen- 
ture,  or  song. 

Suddenly  the  host  arose  and  .said:  "CJen- 
tlemen,  we  have  with  us  to-night — "  Of 
course,  that  meant  an  introductorj'  speech 
about  Tr\ing  and  a  reply  from  the  guest. 
Irving  turned  to  me,  and  in  his  deepest 
and  most  tragic  IMacbeth  voice  said:  "O — 
d —  his  soul  to  h — !"  However,  lie  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  an  hour  or  so  afterw'ards, 
when  ever\'body  els(*  had  spoken,  not  satis- 
fied with  his  first  effort ,  he  arose  and  made 
a  much  better  and  longer  speech.  ITe  was 
an  admirable  after-diiuier  spt-aker  as  well 
as  an  imusual  actor.  His  wcmderfid  pres- 
entations, not  only  of  Shakespeare's  l)ut  of 
other  dramas,  did  very  much  for  the  stage 
both  in  his  own  country  and  in  ours. 

Those  who  heard  him  only  in  his  last 
year  had  no  conception  of  him  in  his  prime. 
In  his  later  years  he  fell  into  the  fault,  so 
common  with  public  speakers  and  actors, 
of  running  words  together  and  failing  to 
articulate  clearly.  I  have  known  a  fine* 
speech  and  a  superior  sermon  and  a  great 
part  in  a  play  ruined  l>ecause  of  the  failure 
to  articulate  clearl3%  The  audience  could 
not  follow  the  speaker  and  so  lost  in- 
terest. 

Sir  Henry  told  me  a  delightful  storj' 
about  Disraeli.  A  young  relative  of  1t\- 
ing's  took  orders  and  became  a  clergj'inan 
in  the  Established  Church.  At  the  request 
of  Irving,  Disraeli  appointed  this  young 
man  one  of  the  curates  at  Windsor. 

One  day  the  clergyman  came  to  Ir\ing  in 
great  distress  and  said:  "The  unexpected 
lias  happened.  Every  one  had  dropt  out, 
and  I  have  bet^n  ordered  to  preach  on 
Sunday." 

Irving  took  him  to  see  Disraeli  for  ad- 
vice. The  r*rime  Minister  said  to  the 
young  clergyman:  "If  you  preach  thirty 
minutes.  Her  Majesty  will  be  bored,  if 
you  preach  fifteen  minutes.  Her  Majesty 
will  be  pleased.  If  you  preach  ten  minutes, 
Her  Majesty  will  be  delighted." 

"But  said  the  young  clerg>'man,  "my 
lord,  what  can  a  preacher  possibly  say  in 
only  ten  minutes?" 

"That,"  answered  the  statesman,  "will 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Her  ^Majesty." 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  the  eminent 
English  artist,  and  at  one  time  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  men  of  his  time.  His  reminis- 
cences were  delightful  and  told  -with  rare 
dramatic  effect.  I  remember  a  -\i\id  de- 
scription which  he  gave  me  of  the  wedding 
of  one  of  the  British  royalties  with  a  Oer- 
man  |)riucess.    Sir  Frederick  was  one  of  the 


The  Red  Gods 
bee/ton  you  West 

npHE  snowy  mountain  peaks,  the  forest  trails,  the  skyland 
lakes,  the  delightful  resorts,  are  calling  you — forget  the 
world   of  hum-drum   for  a  while — get   back  to  nature  in 
America's  West. 

The  Burlington  will  take  you  anywhere  West  —  to 
Colorado,  the  National  Parks,  Utah,  the  Pacific  North- 
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And  always  you  will  find  true  hospitality,  courteous 
service,  and  home-like  comfort  on  the  convenient,  depend- 
able Burlington. 
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the  time  for  a  real  vacation — in  the  Land  you  will  neverForget . 
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New   York  Central  waterfront  terminals 
handle  one-fntirth  of  all  tihe  foreign  com- 
merce at  the  port  of  New  York. 


Service  that  Reaches 
Around  the  World 


NEW   YORK    CENTRAL   traffic   is 
nation-wide  and  world-wide  in  origin 
and  destination. 

Over  these  15,000  miles  of  railway  are 
carried  day  after  day  one-tenth  of  all  the 
rail-borne  commerce  of  the  country — 
products  of  an  infinite  variety  moving 
from  the  great  producing  sections  into 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Commerce  naturally  follows  this  east- 
and-west  artery — the  route  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Linnited — because  it  is 
the  water-level  route  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  through 
the  heart  of  industrial  America,  and  one 
of  the  world's  great  highways  of  trade. 

For  the  convenience  of  shippers  and 
travelers,  New  York  Central  service  offices 
are  established  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  United  States  representatives  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  departments  are  lo- 
cated in  seventeen  cities  off  the  Lines; 
while  abroad  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany represents  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  in  forty-four  of  the  principal  capi- 
tals and  ports  of  Europe,  South  America 
and  Asia. 

Back  of  each  of  these  traffic  representa- 
tives are  the  resources  of  a  great  railroad 
system,  constantly  seeking  to  maintain 
the  highest  standards  of  public  service. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


large  and  distinguished  delegation  which 
accompanied  the  prince. 

The  principahty  of  the  bride's  father  had 
been  shorn  of  territory,  power  and  revenue 
during  the  centuries.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
time  of  the  wedding  he  maintained  a  min- 
istry', the  same  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a 
miniature  army.  Palaces,  built  centuries 
before,  housed  the  Cabinet. 

The  ^linister  of  Foreign  Affairs  came  to 
Sir  Frederick  and  imbosomed  himself  of  his 
troubles.  He  said:  "According  to  the 
usual  procedure  I  ought  to  give  a  ball  in 
honor  of  the  union  of  our  house  with  tlie 
royal  family  of  England.  My  palace  is 
large  enough,  but  my  salary  is  only  eight 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  expense  Avould  eat 
up  the  whole  of  it." 

Sir  Frederick  said:  "Your  Excellency 
can  overcome  the  difficulty  in  an  original 
Avay.  The  state  band  can  furnish  the 
music,  and  that  will  cost  nothing.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the  banquet,  usher  the 
guests  with  due  eeremonj'  to  a  repast  of 
beer  and  pretzels." 

The  jMinister  followed  the  instructions. 
The  whole  party  appreciated  the  situation, 
and  the  minister  was  accredited  with  the 
most  brUliant  and  successful  ball  the  old 
capital  had  knoAATi  for  a  century. 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  MAN 

A  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  that  is  to  say, 
a  man  who  spends  his  time  as  reporter, 
editor,  critic  or  publisher,  is  set  apart  from 
all  the  other  sons  of  Adam  by  the  possession 
of  a  particular  gift.  This  at  least  is  true 
on  tlie  authority  of  that  veteran  journalist, 
Talcott  WilUams,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Journalism  and  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  endowed  by  Joseph  Pulitzer 
in  Columbia  Universitj'.  Professor  Wil- 
liams assures  us  that  "Any  man  who  has 
health,  strength,  physical  and  mental, 
average  ability,  industry',  and  an  untiring 
will,  can  garner  a  fair  harvest  in  diA'init^-, 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  or  business. 
The  top  may  not  be  his,  but  a  fair,  com- 
modious middle  can  be  won  in  which  and 
on  which  he  can  live  in  comfort  aU  his  days 
and  leave  a  shapely  tombstone  in  a  lot, 
Avith  room  for  a  growing  and  survaving 
family."  But  this,  Professor  Williams  con- 
cludes sternly,  is  not  true  in  journalism. 
A  man  may  have  aU  the  virtues  enumerated 
aboAe,  and  be  able  also  to  write,  and  still 
remain  forever  outside  the  pale  wherein  the 
true  newspaper  man  leads  his  compara^ 
tively  bhssful  existence.  This  "something 
else"  which  makes  the  newspaper  man  is 
more  or  less  a  mystery,  it  appears,  but,  as 
basic  and  necessarj'  qualifications  leading 
up  to  the  final  gift,  Mr.  Williams  presents 
a  list  of  personal  equipment.  These 
specifications  appear  in  one  of  the  chapters 
of  his  little  book,  "The  Newspaper  Man," 
(Scribner's) : 

Certain  things  are  more  necessary.  Men 
can  succeed  without  any  of  them .  In  a  day 
when  prowess  in  war  turned  on  the  phys- 
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ical  equipment  demanded  by  spear,  mace, 
sword,  and  bow,  the  greatest  soldier  of 
a  thousand  years  was  Genghiz  Khan,  blind 
in  one  eye,  lame  in  his  left  leg,  short  in 
his  right  arm.  He  had  probably  had  a 
^-c•ry  severe  case  of  infantile  paralysis;  but 
he  is  the  only  man  that  ever  lived  who  drove 
the  red  plowshare  of  war  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Yellow  Sea.  So  in  all 
callings.  I  can  but  take  up  and  present 
the  average  demand  and  the  general  chance. 

Early  in  newspaper  work,  personal  ac- 
cess or  address  is  important,  tho  able, 
well-equipped  men  -wan  without  this.  Any 
physical  lack,  lameness,  hard  hearing, 
deficient  eyesight,  imperfect  enunciation 
count  in  all  callings.  All  have  been  sur- 
mounted, but  I  judge  from  experience  and 
observation  that  they  are  more  of  a  hand- 
icap for  the  newspaperman  than  for  other 
callings  Avhich  demand  education.  There 
are  places  in  the  la^y  office  for  the  man  who 
can  collate  cases,  in  medicine  for  the  lal)ora- 
tory  worker,  in  engineering  for  desk  work, 
in  the  clergy  for  social  ser\'ice.  The  news- 
paper office  is  more  exacting.  "There  arc 
no  fans  in  hell,"  runs  an  Arab  proverb. 

NeAVspaper  life  is  necessarily  a  strain  on 
health.  The  morning  news"paperman  for 
years  of  his  active  life  will  be  in  his  office 
until  1  A.  M.  always,  and  often  until  2. 
He  works  under  pressure.  He  is,  in  his 
opening  years,  as  a  reporter,  necessarily 
irregular  in  his  meals.  This  irregularity 
hits  the  evening  newspaperman  who  has 
as  well  to  meet  the  pernicious  habit  of 
early  rising  in  a  community  whoso  hours 
of  rest  and  relaxation  nm  to  midnight. 
Newspaper  life  is  much  more  irregular  than 
it  needs  to  be,  but  I  am  not  giving  ad\  ice 
for  the  few  perfect  and  generally  dull  .souls 
who  are  orderly  in  their  tAventies,  but  for 
those  who,  in  tho  ginger  years,  bite  off  all 
they  can  chew  and  sometimes  more.  No 
man  and  no  woman  ought  to  turn  to  the 
newspaper  who  is  not  all  sound  and  well, 
with  a  strong  constitution,  having  enough 
self-control  not  to  eat  twice  what  has  dis- 
agreed once.  The  habit  of  care  for  the 
minor  protection  of  health  needs  to  be 
cultivated.  All  the  higher  callings  haw 
their  nervous  strain,  but  the  newspajx-r- 
man  rivals  the  doctor  and  the  engineer  in 
sudden  i)hysical  strains  and  demands 
which  tax  all  a  man's  strength. 

When  I  entered  the  city  room  of  the 
New  York  World  in  September,  187:5, 
nothing  startled  me  more  than  the  appalling 
youth  of  those  about  me,  of  my  superiors  in 
particular.  The  appalling  youth  of  the 
American  newspaper  office  comes  home  to 
me  even  more  in  1921  than  in  187:i,  and  its 
abiding  presence  is  adequate  evidence  of 
the  strain  of  the  newspaper.  Insurance 
occupation  tables  as  yet  tlu-ow  little  light 
on  the  mortality  of  the  calling,  but  with 
the  conspicuous  exceptions  of  Franklin 
and  Bryant,  the  notable  members  of  the 
calling  have  reached  no  great  age,  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  the  vocation  requires 
sound  health  for  success. 

Address,  theuTiter  insists,  is  the  foremost 
quality  the  newspaperman  needs  in  his 
work.  It  is  a  grievous  handicap  for  him 
if  he  does  not  easily  remember  faces  and 
names.  To  have  this  gift  is  a  perpetually 
recurring  advantage.  By  careful  inquiry, 
checking  off  successive  experiences,  Dr. 
Williams  goes  on: 

I  found  that  Hiram  Calkins,  conspicuous 
in  New  York  State  for  his  newspaper  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  parties  from  1855  to  1890, 
knew  by  name  and  countenance  at  least 
50,000     individuals.     He    could     scarcely 
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Those  who  know  value  have  always  recognized  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  luxurious  conveniences,  outstanding;  durability,  and 
the  satisfying  beauty  of  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunks.  The  Hart- 
mann  Trunk  Company  has  never  compromised  with  quality.  It 
has  always  built  to  the  highest  standard  and  then  set  the  lowest 
price  commensurate  with  that  quality. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  Hartmann  quality,  and  the 
lower  cost  of  even  the  select  material  out  of  which  the  Hartmann 
is  built,  gives  you  today  even  a  greater  dollar  for  dollar  value  than 
ever  before.  In  addition  there  are  many  patented  conveniences 
in  the  Hartmann,  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  trunk. 

Before  you  buy  any  trunk  at  any  price,  in  justice  to  yourself,  see 
tlie  new  Hartmann  cushion  top  Gibraltarized  Wardrobe,  and  the 
luxurious  Castle-Grande — the  only  trunk  with  an  all-steel  frame. 
Also  ask  to  see  Berth-High,  the  wonderful  Steamer  Wardrobe, 
and  Hartmann' s  unique  wardrobe  suit  case.  Hartmann  Cushion 
Top  Wardrobes  range  in  price  from  $30  to  S200. 


Hartmann  Trunk  Company 


Racim,  Wisconsin 


BE   SURE   THE    HARTMANN    RED  X   IS    ON    THE    TRUNK  YOU   BUY 
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WARDROBE  TRUNKS 
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A  Scenic 
Vacation 
Tliis  Summer 

MAKE  your  plans  now  for  your  summer 
vacation  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Rockies  — 
Glacier  National  Park.  Ride  horseback  —  motor  —  fish 
—walk  — row  — camp.  Climb  up  to  high  places  — look 
across  deep,  highly  colored  rock  canyons  to  rugged 
peaks  where  mountain  goats  play  on  the  edge  of  space. 
Go  out  this  summer — be  renewed  in  body  and  mind  by 
healthful  rest  and  the  tonic  air  of 

Glacier 

National  Park 

Open  June  15  to  September  IS 

On  main  line  of  Great  Northern  Railway.  Two  nights  (tnrough  trains) 
from  Chicago  via  Burlington  Route— Great  Northern  Ry.  Compartment 
observation  cars  —  standard  and  tourist  sleeping  cars  and  dining  cars  to 
Glacier  Park,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland.  Stops  at  Glacier 
Park  Hotel  —  Eastern  entrance.  En  route  to 
North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  or  California,  visit 
Lake  Chelan,  and  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake 
National  Parks. 

Greatly  Reduced  Railroad  Rates 
Available  This  Summer 

All  expense  tours  of  Glacier  Park  of  from  two 
to  seven  days'  duration  arranged.  Longer 
trips  if  desired. 

For  free  booklets  and  information 
apply  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent 
or  Great  Ilorthern  Railway  offices 


226  West  Adams.  Street 
Chicago,  lil. 

70S  Empire  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


280  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

516  Railway  Exchange 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GrSt  NORTHERN  RAIWAY 

^•■^fciW^B         '^  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  St.  PauL  Minn. 
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stir  in  Ikt'oiigod  ways  Avithout  meeting 
some  one  he  know  who  could  give  him  use- 
ful information  in  his  field.  Through  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  a  newspaper  man, 
success  in  acquiring  news  turns  on  a  capac- 
ity to  awake  immediate  confideneo.  The 
"good  mixer,"  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
lead  a  complete  stranger  to  talk  freely, 
profits  liy  the  capacity. 

ZSIere  joy  in  ^vriting,  mere  desire  to  write, 
by  itself,  plays  a  relatively  small  share  as 
an  indication  of  fitness  for  newspaper  work. 
Such  a  bent  is  usually  subjective.  It  looks 
to  solf-expression.  It  is  a  turn  toward 
authorship  and  not  an  enthusiasm  for 
news.  The  man  who  has  this  passion  to 
A\Tite  onlj^  too  often  makes  a  nuisance  of 
himse'.f  in  the  newspaper. 

Facility  and  rapidity  in  turning  out  good 
clean  copy  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  the 
newspaper  office.  The  type-wTiter  has 
turned  pen  and  pencil  out  of  the  newspaper. 
All  copy  has  to  be  type'vsTitten.  A  boy 
looking  toward  the  newspaper  ought  to  be 
using  the  tj-peA\Titer  before  he  is  ten  years 
of  ago,  the  earlier  the  better.  Composition 
on  the  typewriter  should  be  as  easy,  as 
exact,  and  as  felicitous  as  with  the  pen, 
more  so.  The  prime  deficiency  in  the 
whole  teaching  of  children  in  our  schools 
is  that  they  are  allowed  to  use  the  pen 
when  they  ought  to  begin  Avith  the  tj'^pe- 
WTiter. 

The  habit  and  use  of  rapid  reading  is  as 
important  in  the  newspaper  calling  as  the 
swift  production  of  clean  copy.  A  skilled 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  abstract 
of  a  newspaper  column  of  leaded  nonpareil 
in  ninety  seconds.  He  should  be  able  to 
give  a  fair  outline  of  a  sixteen-page  news- 
paper, foreign  and  local  news,  the  market, 
editorial  page,  special  stories,  and  criticism 
in  twenty  minutes.  Ten  minutes  more 
should  give  him  all  the  small  stuff  and  the 
run  of  the  advertising.  No  beginner  can 
do  this,  but  he  can  begin  training  himself. 
There  is  no  better  specific  preparation  for 
ser\-ice  on  a  particular  paper  than  reading 
its  issues  thoroughly  for  three  months  be- 
fore. The  neophyte  will  miss  much;  but 
he  v>-ill  also  gain  much.  Ability  to  read 
fast,  accurately,  and  retentiously  is  not  a 
widely  diffused  gift.  Some  never  gain  it. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  the 
Century  for  many  years,  with  ideal  quali- 
fications, said  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  a  newspaper  worker  were  the  two 
swiftest  readers  he  had  ever  known,  in  the 
dou])le  test  of  covering  ground  and  giving 
an  adequate  summary.  For  Roosevelt  his 
amazing  aequu-ement  of  knowledge  very 
largely  turned  on  his  patient  effort,  from 
early  in  life,  to  read  rapidly. 

A  swift,  sound  eye  is  needed,  but  it  is 
not  necessary,  to  swift,  intelHgent,  adhesive 
reading.     Dr.  Williams  recalls  that: 

Henry  Watterson,  blessings  on  him,  had 
but  one  eye;  it  had  a  focal  reach  of  about 
an  inch,  and  j-et  he  would  shuck  the  news 
and  sense  out  of  a  newspaper  as  quick  as 
any  journalist  UA-ing.  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
whose  eyes,  alas,  finally  failed  him,  passed 
newspapers  in  four  tongues  through  his 
mind,  as  the  unbound  sheaves  are  drawn 
through  the  gi'eat  giant  thresher,  leaving 
the  wheat  behind. 

The  personal  ability  and  equipment  of 
the  journalist  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by   the  assiduous  reading  of  books.     The 
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great  journalists  have  been  consuming 
readers.  They  read  the  newspaper  in  and 
out  of  season,  and  they  read  the  solid  in- 
forming books;  not  the  single-^'olume 
things.  The  boy  that  j^eanis  for  the 
newspaper  will  read  six  or  seven  volume 
books  that  have  the  wide  horizon  and 
multifarious  knowledge  which  gives  per- 
spective to  the  mind  through  life.  This 
reading  wiH  be  of  no  use,  however,  unless 
a  man  has  a  nose  for  news  and  the  sensing 
mind  which  uses  knowledge  but  never 
displays  it. 

The  reference  habit  needs  to  be  begun 
early.  Pass  no  word,  name,  place,  or 
event  without  getting  it  into  its  particular 
place.  Do  this  with  a  Century  Dictionary, 
steadily,  habitually,  continually,  and  you 
wiU  pour  the  fertilizing  stream  over  your 
mind  like  the  waters  of  Old  Xile,  to  furnish 
harvests  for  the  future  and  the  manj'. 

Sustained  attention  which  sees  all, 
watches  each,  and  notes  every  incident  as  it 
comes,  some  have  by  nature,  all  can  acquire, 
as  equipment.  Once  acquired,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  multifarious  work  of  the 
newspaper  which  is  not  enriched  by  it  in 
years  to  come. 

The  final  supreme  gift  of  the  journalist 
is  vision.  The  greater  gods  of  the  calling 
have  all  liad  this  gift.  They  saw  the  bat- 
tle from  afar  and  caught  victory  with  the 
eye  of  assured  faith.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  elder,  deserved  the  severe 
condemnation  of  his  own  day,  but  even  he 
had  the  \nsion  of  the  many  knowing  what 
only  the  few  had  before  possest.  Men  of 
a  wider  range  and  a  loftier  prospect  saw  an 
ampler  vision,  and  by  the  vnsion  splendid 
were  on  their  way  attended,  nor  let  it  fade 
to  the  light  of  common  day.  So  Franklin 
saw  the  triumph  of  democracy,  and  Corbett 
the  fall  of  privilege.  Tlie  ^•ision  cometh 
not  with  observation.  It  rests  on  supreme 
faith  in  the  great  tide  of  events,  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  advance,  in  the  certain 
triumph  of  the  greater  good,  the  all 
the  power  of  hell  be  arrayed  against  it. 
This  has  supported  newspapernu^n  in  the 
pillory  and  given  strength  to  face  death 
as  they  fought  in  the  gates  of  the  people 
with  the  alien  enemies  of  the  light,  through 
long  j'ears  to  serA'e  a  gainsaying  generation 
and  see  triumph  at  last. 

This  Cometh  only  as  men  have  early 
sought  the  A-ision,  waited  for  it  tlirough 
years  and  never  doubted  the  larger  hofje 
and  the  overarching  Providence  which 
builds  the  shrine  of  the  diviner  future. 
With  this  all  things  are  possible.  Witli- 
out  this  the  journahst  but  wanders  in  a 
changing  show,  chaffers  in  the  market 
place,  and  finds  things  new  and  old  to  no 
purjjose  and  no  result.  Not  in  this  spiiit 
did  He  speak  who  saw  afar  the  newspaper 
day  when  all  things  secret  should  be  re- 
vealed and  the  housetop  should  proclaim 
what  had  been  said  as  the  jealous  secret 
of  the  inner  chambers  of  pri\dlege. 


Her  Little  Diversion. — They  were  talking 
about  women  friends. 

"  Do  you  see  Emma  often?"  one  inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  frequently,"  the  other 
replied. 

"  Is  she  happily  married?  " 

"  Is  she?  I'll  say  she  is.  WTiy,  that  girl 
is  so  happily  married  she  has  to  go  to  the 
theater  for  a  good  cry." — Indianapolis 
Neivs. 

Older  Than  the  Oldest.—"  Have  they  a 
family  tree?  " 

"  Mercy,  yes!  To  hear  them  talk  you'd 
think  some  of  its  branches  were  used  as 
timber  in  building  the  Mayflower." — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin. 


VV&enTraveling.  . 

---you  will  find  that 
wherever  money  is 
used  they  are  im- 
mediately accepted  -  -  - 
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FACTS 

About   A'B'A    Cheques 

'  universally  used  by  travelers  and  ac- 
cepted as  money  in  every  land. 

— your  countersipnature  in  presence  of 
acceptor  identifies  you. 

— safe  to  have  on  the  person  because 
they  cannot  be  used  until  they  have 
been  countersigned  by  the  original 
holder, 

— safer  than  money,  and  frequently 
more  convenient  than  Letters  of  Credit 
because  the  bearer  is  less  dependent 
on  banking  hours. 

—  issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  denom- 
inations of  310,  320,  350  and  3100. 
—compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  use. 


Ask  for  them  at 
your  bank  or  write 
for  particulars  to 

Bankers 

Trust 

Company 

New  York  City 
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REVIEWS  -OF-NEW-BOOKS 


DOWN  IN  LOUISIANA 

A  SIMPLE  STORY  as  to  plot,  but  filled  with  a  quiet  charm 
and  with  real  skill  in  the  drawing  of  character  and  the 
picturing  of  a  locality,  "The  Inheritance  of  Jean 
Trouv^,"  by  Nevil  Ilenshawe  (Bobbs,  oSIerrill  &  Co.),  makes 
most  pleasant  reading.  Books  about  Louisiana  are  scarce;  we 
know  \ery  little  of  the  people  there,  the  French  descendants  of 
the  original  Colonists,  or  of  the  life  in  the  "marshes,"  and  yet 
these  people  and  this  life  are  singularly  picturesque  and  indi- 
\'idual. 

The  tale  of  Jean  Trouve  concerns  itself  with  a  small  lad  whom 
we  first  discover  in  a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  ^ladame  Therese, 
a  gentle  and  lovable  soul  who  dearly  adores  the  boy,  left  much 
alone  while  his  father  toils  all  day  in  some  commission  office  for  a 
small  sum  per  week.  The  boy  lives  a  lonely  life  in  the  big  empty 
house,  with  the  rare  jaunts  into  the  countrj-  with  his  father,  and 
he  fills  the  hours  ■with  imaginings.  An  old-fashioned  lad  this,  in 
the  French  en^Tronment,  where  the  echoes  of  the  old  city  barely 
enter;  where  it  is  only  at  Mardi-Gras  that  the  old  house  suddenly 
wakes  up,  and  ^Madame  Therese  has  all  her  rooms  let,  and  everj'- 
thing  is  gay  and  lively  for  a  few  days.  For  the  house  on  the  Rue 
Bourbon  is  on  the  line  of  march,  so  the  windows  and  balconies 
are  at  a  premium. 

Alardi-Gras  was  always  a  great  time  for  the  small  Jean,  who 
was  then  called  John,  John  ^larsh.  But  Mardi-Gras  brings  him 
his  first  great  grief  and  loss.  His  father  is  stricken  the  very  day 
of  the  procession,  and  dies  shortly  afterwards. 

It  is  then  that  the  adventures  of  John  begin,  and  that  he  finds 
a  new  home  and  a  new  name  and  a  life  \astly  diiTerent  from  the 
confined  one  of  the  boarding-house.  There  is  a  letter  left  behind 
by  the  dead  father  which  contains  certain  instructions  and  some 
information.  It  appears  that  the  boy  is  grandson  to  one  of  the 
richest  planters  in  the  State,  General  Marsh.  His  father  had 
made  a  runaway  match  Tvith  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  estate,  and 
had  been  disinherited  by  the  furious  old  man.  Xo  communica- 
tions had  since  passed  between  the  two.  But  now  little  John 
was  to  be  sent  to  this  unforgiving  old  person,  and,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  properly  received  by  him. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  happens.  It  is  an  e^'il  little  man  who 
takes  the  boy  from  New  Orleans  to  his  grandfather's  country,  a 
man  who  hopes  to  get  a  good  pourboire  for  his  trouble.  When  the 
old  gentleman  rises  in  WTath  and  contumely  and  sweeps  the  two 
out  of  his  office,  Dugas  turns  on  the  boy.  He  tells  him  he  will 
make  him  his  servant,  and  when  the  lad  demands  to  be  returned 
to  ISIadame  Therese.  as  was  the  agreement,  he  strikes  him. 

But  John  is  no  fool,  nor  "yet  is  he  a  coward,  for  all  his  inexperi- 
ence and  smaUness.  The  boy  has  spirit.  He  has  the  blood  of  a 
long  line  of  splendid  planters  in  his  veins,  and  is  not  the  sort  to  be 
beaten.  He  flames  at  the  blow,  and  frightens  the  sneak  for  a 
moment.  But  the  man  is  too  big  for  the  boy  to  beat ;  he  knows 
this  in  his  heart,  even  in  the  moment's  triumph;  and  that  verj' 
night  he  rims  away. 

Fate  throws  him  into  the  care  of  a  couple  of  men  from  the 
marshes,  fishers  and  trappers,  fine  open-air  fellows,  kindly  and 
honest.  They  take  him  home,  where  he  becomes  one  of  the  fam- 
ily; it  is  a  family  that  has  seen  better  days,  but  drink  has  brought 
Laval  do^-n.  good  a^id  kind  tho  he  is.  He  can  not  resist  the  stuff, 
and  goes  off  on  long  sprees,  that  leave  him  broke  and  his  re- 
pentances,  tho  genuine,  fill  neither  the  larder  nor  yet  give  his 
only  child,  a  daughter,  education  or  association  such  as  she 
should  ha^e. 

Of  course  any  reader  will  guess  how  the  book  comes  out.  It 
does  not  matter  here  just  how  this  happy  and  satisfactory  end  is 
brought  about,  nor  what  are  the  anxieties  of  Jean  before  he  gets 
back  his  inheritance  and  -n-ins  his  'Toinette.  It  is  not  these  things 
that  keep  you  reading  the  book.  It  is  the  Life  there  in  the 
marshes,  the  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  boats,  and  when  Jean 
begins  to  work  toward  his  ambition,  that  of  developing  into  a 
planter,  it  is  the  enchanting  portrayals  of  farm  life,  of  the  planting 
and  growth  of  the  cane.  The  wood-folk,  that  is  to  say  the  hunters 
and  the  trappers,  have  their  own  notions  as  to  this  planting,  and 
the  work  it  entails.  Jean  seeks  to  get  them  to  work  for  him,  but 
he  has  his  troubles.  When  at  last  they  do  consent  to  help  in  the 
har^•esting,  they  have  to  make  a  game  of  it.  They  pretended  that 
they  were  attacking  the  cane.  Some  fought  with  single  sticks,  as 
tho  in  a  duel.  Others  attacked  a  whole  row  vrixh  an  abandon  that 
promised  badly  for  the  final  state  of  the  crop.  There  were  grum- 
blers, however.    "What,"  they  inquired,  "was  the  good  of  money 


without  comfort?"  And  what  comfort  could  be  had  in  working 
hard  in  summer  weather?  Was  not  a  gun  far  more  amusing  as  a 
companion  than  a  hoe? 

Yet  this  is  America! 

The  book  is  a  study  of  temperament.  It  is  in  Jean's  blood  to 
plant.  There  is  an  allure  to  him  in  broad  acres  that  is  like  the 
call  of  the  sea  to  a  sailor,  and  when  he  turns  to  the  work  of  his 
choice  the  land  responds,  as  the  brush  responds  to  the  hand  of  a 
bom  painter.  A  man  who  loves  the  good  browm  earth  himself  is 
^^Titing.  He  loiows  these  good  and  simple  people  with  their  Gallic 
humor  and  Advacity,  their  courtesy  and  kindness  under  rough 
clothes  and  circumstances.  He  has  found  delight  in  A\Titing  about 
them,  and  because  of  that  he  makes  reading  of  them  a  delight. 
He  has  made  a  book  of  charm  and  truth. 


A  TRUE  R0:MANTIC  NOVEL 

SPRING  is  at  the  door,  and  -with  it  stand  Wanderlust  and 
Romance  and  Youth  and  other  sweet  things,  and  most  of 
U3  Usten  to  the  knocking  they  make  and"  like  the  sound  of  it. 

With  our  hearts  keeping  time  to  that  rat^a-tat-tat  while  the 
rest  of  us  is  perforce  bound  to  continue  at  the  old  routine,  we  will 
take  up  Mrs.  Burnett's  latest  novel,  "The Head  of  the  House  of 
Coombe"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  S2.00) — and  some  seven  or 
eight  years  have  elapsed  since  she  has  given  us  one — and  find  de- 
Ught  in  a  story  that  is  shining  with  the  true  light  of  romance,  that 
has  a  young  heroine  as  beautiful  as  a  fairy  princess  and  as  badly 
treated  as  a  Cinderella,  a  stern,  fine  old  lord  who  saves  her  from 
dangers,  altho  she  hates  hun  and  thinks  him  evil,  a  wicked  mother, 
and  a  lover  who  is  evers^thing  that  a  Prince  Charming  should  be. 
PoAcrty  and  riches  stand  side  by  side,  and  the  path  of  true  love 
is  full  of  obstructions.  Whether  or  not  they  are  surmounted 
remains  to  be  seen.  For  it  appears  that  this  particular  novel  is 
only  half  the  storj'.  The  later  half  is  to  come  next,  and  it  is  be- 
yond am-  doubting  that  evers^  reader  of  the  first  half  will  -wait  for 
the  second  half  with  considerable  impatience  and  will  buj-  it  with 
delightful  anticipations  when  it  appears.  Why  the  two  books 
were  not  issued  simultaneously  is  probably  a  trade  secret  that  the 
layman  can  only  ponder  over  and  disappro\^e. 

Mrs.  Burnett  is  a  real  story-teller.  She  can  create  people  whom 
you  begin  at  once  to  Ioa'c  and  to  champion,  and  she  involves  them 
in  circumstances  that  stir  all  your  interest  from  the  first  moment 
and  that  hold  it  to  the  end.  It  seems  likely  that  this  book,  for 
all  its  length,  will  proA'e  one  of  the  most  popular  .she  has  ever 
written,  and  that  is  a  generous  prophecy,  for  she  has  long  been  a 
great  favorite, "and  deserved  to  be  such.  She  gets  Ufe  into  her 
pages,  even  if  it  be  deeply  tinged  with  romance.  So  many  of  our 
stern  young  critics  fail  to  remember  that  life  can  be  intensely 
romantic,  and  frequently  is  so.  Mrs.  Burnett  does  not  for  an 
instant  forget  this  fact — her  own  life  was  and  is  romantic,  and  she 
has  simply  obeyed  the  adage  to  look  in  your  heart  and  write  of 
what  you  know  when  she  has  flung  the  rainbow  hues  of  magic 
over  the  tissue  of  her  tales. 

In  this  book  you  are  introduced  to  the  mother  of  the  heroine 
while  she  herself  is  still  a  young  girl;  in  fact,  "Feather"  is  andTsoU 
remain  young  to  the  end  of  her  existence.  She  is  a  mar\'elously 
well-done  little  creature.  Without  heart  or  brains,  she  is  yet 
eminently  fitted  for  the  sort  of  life  that  attracts  her.  She  is 
smart  to  the  nth  degree,  exquisitely  lovely,  utterly  selfish,  expert 
in  showing  off  her  good  and  concealing  her  bad  qualities,  alluring, 
given  to  clever  little  speeches,  empty  but  filling  her  hollowness 
with  pleasant  murmurs.  She  will  always  find  some  one  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  life  for  her  and  allow  her  to  play  in  the  sun. 

Almost  all  of  this  first  part  is  given  over  to  the  life  of  "Feather." 
And  yet  under  this  life  we  watch  the  upgrowing  of  her  little 
daughter,  the  neglected  and  hated  child  who  is  banished  to  the 
up-stairs  regions  and  the  servants,  who  does  not  even  know 
that  "the  Ladj'  Downstairs"  is  her  mother,  who  is  iU-treated 
and  untaught,  but  who  is  none  the  less  a  personality.  It  is  Lord 
Coombe  who  finds  out  just  what  is  going  on,  by  chance,  and  who 
sees  to  it  that  matters  are  altogether  altered  for  the  better.  This 
man  is  the  protector  of  Ro'nn's  mother — Robin  is  the  quaint 
name  of  the  little  girl — and  this  shadow  of  e\'i[  the  child  somehow 
senses.  At  any  rate,  she  takes  a  ^-iolent  dislike  to  him,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  mood  to  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  tho  she 
comes  to  realize  that  Coombe  is  a  friend  to  her. 

The  girl  is  eighteen  at  that  time,  with  a  strange  life  behind  her, 
and  in  it  one  beautiful  meeting,  that  occurred  when  she  was  but 
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What  happens  when 
the  explosion  doesn't? 


When  one  cylinder  in  a  gas 
engine  misses  fire,  there  is 
more  than  a  loss  of  power. 
The  other  cylinders  must 
not  only  work  without  the 
one  that  misses,  but  must 
also  fight  the  unexploded 
charge  of  compressed 
gas. 

This  compressed  gas  acts 
as  an  air-brake,  and  you 
know  what  that  means. 

Previously  it  has  been 
hard  to  detect  a  missing 
cylinder  that  didn't  miss 
regularly.  This  is  especially 
true  of  engines  with  more 
than  four  cylinders. 

But  now,  any  man,  ama- 
teur or  expert,  with  Spark-C 
Ignition  Tester  can  check 
up  an  ignition  system  in  a 
few  minutes  and  determine 


whether  or  not  every  spark 
plug  is  firing  properly. 

Touch  the  plug  with 
Spark-C  and  you  can  read 
the  result  in  the  little  win- 
dow in  the  side  of  Spark-C. 

If  the  plugs  are  firing 
properly,  the  regular  flash 
in  the  window  will  show  it. 
If  not,  the  dim  flash  or  ab- 
sence of  any  light  will  show 
the  condition  in  the  cylinder. 

Get  Spark-C  Ignition 
Tester  from  your  garageman 
or  automotive  dealer.  Test 
your  ignition  system  now — 
car,  boat,  airplaneor  station- 
ary gas  engine.  Test  it  peri- 
odically. It  will  prevent 
waste  of  power.  It  will  re- 
move the  invisible  brake  in 
the  cylinder  that  sometimes 
misses. 


Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 

Executive  Offices:  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


'estinghouse 
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Use  only  Evcrsharp 
Leads.  They  fit  the  ex- 
clusive tip  accurately, 
tike  ammunition  for  a 
gun.  Seven  grades  jrom 
extra  sojt  to  very  hard; 
also  indelible.  Ask  the 
office  manager  to  supply 
you  with  Rcdtop  Leads 
jor  your  work. 


No  other  Pencil 

can  be  like  Eversharp 

Be  sure  you  get  Eversharp  when  you  buy. 
Ask  for  it  definitely  by  name,  and  look  for  the 
name  on  the  pencil. 

Eversharp  is  the  breech-loading  pencil  with 
the  exclusive  tip.  This  perfect  tip  holds  the  lead 
firmh" — keeps  it  from  slipping  or  wabbling.  No 
other  pencil  combines  such  mechanical  precision 
with  such  smoothness  of  writing  and  elegance  of 
finish.  A  pencil  to  own,  to  guard,  to  use  every 
day — this  is  the  genuine  Eversharp  that  revolu- 
tionized the  pencil  habits  of  the  world.  Many 
sizes  and  styles  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel.  65c 
to  $65.     Sold  everywhere. 

Wahl  Pen,  write-hand  companion  to 
Eversharp,  is  another  Wahl  product.  Factory- 
tailored  to  fit  youi  .land.  The  all-metal  barrel 
holds  more  ink. 


Made  in  U.  S.  A.  by  THE  WAHL  COMPANY, 
Chicago 

Canadian  Factor>':  The  Waih.  Company,  Ltd..  Toronto 
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a  little  thing  under  six.  She  had  never 
been  allowed  to  play  with  any  children, 
for  the  nurse  who  had  the  care  of  her 
was  of  no  mind  to  have  her  charge  snubbed 
by  the  other  mu-ses,  and  affairs  did  leak 
out.  The  lonely  child  took  her  walk, 
played  solemnly  by  herself,  and  returned 
to  the  dingy  nursery  day  after  day.  And 
th(>n  came  the  meeting  with  the  happy, 
handsome  boy,  whose  life  had  been  a  free 
and  lovely  thing  under  the  care  of  a  mother 
who  adored  him.  The  children  loved  each 
other,  and  for  Robin  it  was  the  first  entry 
of  love  into  her  life.  When  the  boy  was 
snatched  awaj^  to  his  Scottish  home  with- 
out being  allowed  a  good-by,  both  chil- 
dren suffered,  and  little  Robin  was  seri- 
ously ill  of  it.  The  one  bit  of  color  and 
comradeship  and  gentleness  and  interest 
was  gone — the  quickly  waking  emotional 
side  of  her  nature  was  suddenly  made  bar- 
ren again. 

It  is  in  the  London  of  some  twenty  or 
twenty-odd  years  before  the  War  that  the 
story  opens,  and  it  is  that  ordered,  rich  and 
useless  part  of  the  world's  metropolis 
known  as  Smart  London  that  makes  the 
particular  background.  The  next  half  of 
the  book  evidently  plunges  us  into  the 
London  of  the  War  and  possibly  into  other 
places. 


THE  MISSING  ACTOR 

BASSETT  OLIVER,  the  well-known 
actor,  was  missing.  He  had  closed 
his  engagement  at  Northborough  on  Sat- 
urday night  and  was  to  open  at  Norcaster, 
a  neighboring  town,  on  the  following 
IMonday  evening.  He  left  the  hotel  at 
Northborough  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  had  taken  a  ticket  for  Scarhaven, 
a  little  -village  on  the  coast  reached  by  a 
branch  line,  and  that  was  the  last  heard  of 
him.  His  failure  to  turn  up  at  Norcaster 
for  a  rehearsal  on  Monday  morning  started 
an  inquiry  which  elicited  these  facts,  and 
consternation  reigned  in  the  company, 
where  he  was  much  liked.  This  is  the 
agreeably  thrilling  opening  of  Air.  J.  S. 
Fletcher's  "Scarhaven  Keep"  (Knopf, 
.12.00),  one  of  the  best  of  his  many  good 
mystery  stories. 

A  search  party  is  organized,  consisting 
of  Stafford,  the  business  manager;  Rothwell, 
the  stage-manager,  and  Copplestone,  the 
author  of  the  play  in  which  Oliver  was 
booked  to  appear,  and  their  quest  leads 
them  at  once  to  Scarhaven,  a  picturesque 
little  fishing-%allage,  dominated  by  a  fine 
old  house  on  the  cliff  called  Scarhaven 
Keep,  on  account  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
tower  in  its  grounds.  Copplestone  learns 
that  this  estate  belongs  to  Marston  Greyle, 
who  succeeded  rather  unexpectedly  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  came 
to  take  possession  from  America,  whither 
his  father  had  emigi'ated  some  years  before. 
He  is  not  altogether  English  in  his  waj's  and 
is  consequently  regarded  with  some  suspi- 
cion hy  the  \'illagers.  Copplestone,  who 
takes  the  lead  in  the  investigation,  learns 
that  Oliver  has  been  seen  in  Scarhaven, 
that,  on  learning  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
Scarhaven  Keep,  he  remembered  having 
met  him  in  America  and,  announcing  his 
attention  of  calling  on  him,  had  entered  the 
grounds  of  the  Keep  and  had  not  been  seen 
since. 

The  next  incident  throwing  any  light 
on  the  subject  is  Copplestone's  inter\iew 
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■with  a  poacher  who  says  he  saw  Oliver  enter 
the  ruins  (he  himself  was  hiding  in  the 
wood  near  by),  and  declares  that  he  saw 
Squire  Greyle  follow  him  and  come  out 
alone  some  ten  minutes  later.  This  looks 
bad  for  the  Squire,  but  on  that  same 
evening  Copplestone  is  summoned  to  the 
Keep,  for  the  body  of  Oli^-er  has  been 
found  on  the  ground  inside  the  tower — 
he  had  evidentlj^  fallen  from  the  top,  for 
the  vines  and  brambles  were  broken  where 
the  body  had  plunged  through.  Then  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  death  is 
accidental  or  not,  and  the  search  for  the 
truth  discloses  so  much  in  the  way  of  plot 
that  the  reader  is  be^^•iIdered.  Greyle  sud- 
denly disappears,  and  it  is  learned  that  he 
has  drawn  from  the  bank  all  the  money  that 
he  had  there,  and  has  also  offered  the  estate, 
which  is  not  entailed,  for  sale.  Then 
there  is  Chatfield,  the  estate  agent,  a  most 
unpleasant  person,  who  seems  to  have 
some  hold  over  Greyle;  there  is  his  daugh- 
ter Addie,  a  handsome  successful  actress; 
there  is  pretty  Audrey  Greyle,  the  girl 
who  would  succeed  to  the  propertj^  if 
Marston  died,  and  a  number  of  lesser  char- 
acters, all  of  whom  have  a  share  in  the  final 
clearing  up.  There  is  plenty  of  incident, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  book  may 
be  heartily  recommended  as  a  thoroughly 
interesting  and  absorbing  story.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  mystery-  hangs  upon  one  of 
those  chance  happenings,  big  wth  results, 
that  are  so  frequent  in  real  Ufe. 


SPRIGHTLY  TALES  OF  TERRORISM 
AND  SCIENCE 

1URED  into  The  Villa  of  the  Peacock 
-/  (Richard  Dehan,  Doran  Co.,  SI. 90) 
by  a  token  he  has  given  to  a  beautiful  girl 
whose  life  he  had  saved  in  a  railroad  ac- 
cident in  Franco,  ICing  Aldobrando  II  of 
Donda  is  suddenly  confronted  by  his 
double,  Don  Enrique  Zabalza,  ])istol  in 
hand.  The  King  resigns  himself  to  die — 
j'et  through  a  caprice  of  the  girl,  and  the 
ineptitude  of  Don  Enrique,  ho  walks  un- 
harmed from  the  villa,  wliile  his  double 
perishes  by  the  poisoned  darts  of  the  am- 
bushed Terrorists. 

Don  Enrique  was  born  wealthy,  but  of 
plebeian  origin,  and  both  he  and  his  family 
paraded  his  resemblance  to  the  King, 
accentuating  it  by  copj-ing  the  royal 
dress  and  mannerisms  As  long  as  the 
King  was  young,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  his  vidgar  counterpart  to  mask 
his  youtliful  escapes,  Init  Avhen  he  married, 
Don  Enrique  was  banished  to  France. 
There,  too,  he  aped  royalty,  and  in  jest 
the  King  had  him  created  a  nobleman,  but, 
since  he  was  the  son  of  a  sardine  merchant, 
gave  him  for  a  coat  of  arms  three  sardines, 
argent,  and  a  can-opener,  gules.  This 
insult  Don  Enrique  swears  to  wash  out  in 
blood,  and  joins  the  Terrorists. 

He  agrees  to  undertake  the  assassination 
of  Aldobrando,  and  returns  to  Donda  ac- 
companied by  a  girl  whose  Terrorism  is  as 
fervent  as  her  beauty.  She  is  infatuated 
"with  the  unknoA\Ti  man  who  rescued  her 
from  a  burning  railroad  coach,  and  odieves 
it  was  Don  Enrique,  until  she  notices  that 
he  has  blundered  and  marked  himself 
with  the  rescuer's  distinguishing  scar  upon 
the  left  arm  instead  of  upon  the  right. 
From  this  she  argues  him  a  person  of  no 
capacity,  and  the  plan  for  assassinating  the 
King  proves  her  right.  Don  Enrique 
proposes  to  lure,  the  King  to  his  old  home, 
frighten  liim  by  flourishing  a  revolver,  and 
then  suddenly  relent  and  allow  him  to  go 
free  after  he  has  exchanged  clothes  vvith 
the  conspirator.     But  the  man  who  leaves 


Folks  Call  Them 
Bubble  Grains 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  airy  grains,  flimsy 
as  a  snowflake.  They  are  grains  puffed  to  globules, 
8  times  normal  size.  So  millions  of  folks  who  love  them 
call  them  bubble  grains. 

But  they  are  not  mere  tidbits,  made  only  to  delight 
you.  That  steam  explosion  makes  them  the  greatest 
grain  foods  in  existence. 

Every  food  cell  blasted 

They  are  made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process — shot 
from  guns.  Over  125  million  steam  explosions  are 
caused  in  every  kernel.  Thus  the  whole  grains,  as 
never  before,  are  fitted  for  easy  digestion. 

Thus  they  supply  whole-grain  nutrition,  which  everybody  needs. 
Every  element  in  the  whole  grain  feeds. 


Then  they  make  whole  grains  enticing.  These  thin,  crisp  grains 
delight.     They  melt  away  into  flavory,  nut-like  granules. 

That's  what  }'ou  want — you  mothers.  You  want  children  to 
love  whole  grains.  Then  serve  them  Puffed  Grains  morning,  noon 
and  night,  in  all  the  delightful  ways  you  can.  They  are  both 
foods  and  confections. 

Try  melted  butter  on  them  for  a  change. 

Puffed  Rice     Puffed  Wheat 

For  breakfast.  Puffed  Rice  with  cream  and  sugar — the  finest 
cereal  dainty  children  ever  get. 

For  supper.  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk — a  practically  complete  food, 
made  so  children  love  it. 


The  Quaker  Q^its  Ompany 


Sole  Makers 
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UNDERGROUND  LINES        AERIAL  LINES  BUILDINGS  SWITCHBOARDS         TELEPHONES 


Breaking 

Construction  Records 

Since  1 920,  faced  with  the  greatest  demand  for  service 
in  telephone  history,  the  Bell  System  has  surpassed  all 
previous  records  for  the  installation  of  new  telephone 
equipment.  In  the  last  two  years  more  than  1,000,000 
additional  stations  have  been  added  to  the  system  by 
construction.  This  is  equal  to  the  entire  number  of  tele- 
phones in  Great  Britain. 

In  1921  alone,  450,000  new  poles  were  placed — 
enough  to  make  a  telephone  line  from  New  York  to 
Hong  Kong.  The  aerial  wire  put  into  service  in  the  same 
year,  835,000  miles  in  all,  is  enough  to  string  60  wires 
on  such  a  telephone  line. 

1,875,000  miles  of  wire,  enclosed  in  1,500  miles  of 
cable,  were  added  to  underground  and  submarine  lines  in 
1921 .  New  underground  duct  totaling  1  1 ,000,000  feet 
was  constructed,  this  representing  approximately  300  miles 
of  subway.  69  new  central  office  buildings  and  important 
additions  were  completed  or  in  progress,  and  new  switch- 
boards with  a  capacity  of  many  thousands  of  connections 
were  installed. 

This  equipment  added  to  the  Bell  System,  great  though 
it  is  in  volume  and  value,  represents  but  a  small  part  of 
the  vast  property  which  enables  the  telephone  on  your  desk 
to  give  the  service  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  And  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  for  new  service,  the  work  of 
construction  goes  on. 


"  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 
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the  house  in  Don  Enrique's  clothes  is  to 
bo  sliot  down  by  Terrorists  ambushed  in 
the  slirubbory,  while  the  false  King  will 
return  to  the  palace  and  rule  Donda  in  the 
interests  of  the  Terrorists. 

At  the  crucial  moment,  the  King  refuses 
to  become  frightened,  to  exchange  clothing, . 
or  to  reveal  the  Palace  password.  Know- 
ing that  the  King  has  saved  her  life,  the 
girl  wrests  the  revolver  from  Don  Enrique's 
hand,  and  compels  him  to  walk  out  of  the 
door  in  his  own  dress.  As  the  King  leaves, 
soon  after,  he  hears  a  revolver  shot  in  the 
house  behind.  lie  turns  to  investigate, 
reconsiders,  slu-ugs  his  shoulders,  and 
walks  on. 

Tliis  novelette  gives  the  title  to  a  collec- 
tion of  four  similar  tales  and  two  short 
stories  of  the  same  character.  In  "The 
Formula  of  Brantin"  a  doctor  of  the  iinder- 
A\'orld  has  discovered  a  drug  which  cures 
all  cra^-ing  for  alcohol  and  drugs.  As  he 
is  dying  he  bequeaths  it  to  a  young  minister 
of  the  gospel,  but  perishes  before  he  can 
disclose  the  key  to  the  thieves'  cipher  in 
which  it  is  written.  The  minister  dis- 
covers the  secret  only  after  he  has  sunk  to 
the  gutter  and  become  the  confidant  of 
tliieves,  but  with  the  aid  of  Brantin' s 
formula  he  recovers,  and  sweeps  away  the 
night  life  which  has  been  so  vi\ddly  de- 
scribed in  the  course  of  the  story.  In  none 
of  the  tales  is  there  any  stri\nng  after 
probability,  but  aU  are  ingenious,  sprightly, 
and  rapid  in  action. 


AN  ANCIENT  ROMANCE 

ALIVIOST  a  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
'  city  of  Constantinople  an  Empress 
fought  for  her  empire  and  her  lover,  and  it 
is  her  story  that  Eden  Phillpotts  tells  in  his 
historical  novel,  "Eudocia."  (MacMillan, 
$2.00.) 

The  tale  is  one  of  politics,  of  intrigue,  of 
■nnts  pitted  against  wits.  'The  Empress  is 
■\\-idowed,  and  may  not  marry  again,  and 
great  men  strive  together  for  the  power 
wliich  they  are  determined  she  shall  relin- 
quish. But  Eudocia  is  a  great  woman,  and 
not  easily  fooled  or  frightened.  She  knows 
■\'er3'  well  what  is  toward,  and  she  also 
knows  her  friends  from  her  enemies,  tho 
the  latter  are  well-disguised  and  the  former 
maligned.  She  plays  a  gi-eat  game  and  she 
loves  with  a  mighty  love,  loves  a  man  worth 
the  losing.  The  outcome  is  interesting, 
e^■en  amusing. 

E%'ery  once  in  a  while  Eden  Phillpotts 
turns  away  from  his  own  times  and  his 
countr\-folk  to  wander  about  in  forgot- 
ten centuries.  But  this  particular  venture 
is  more  allied  to  real  history  than  his  other 
jaunts.  It  is  also  rather  more  stiff  and 
pretentious.  The  book  is  not  without  its 
tlu-ills,  for  the  contest  between  Empress 
and  Villain  is  close  and  hard,  and  you  can 
not  guess  who  is  to  win.  You  want  to  know, 
and  j'ou  want  it  to  come  out  according  to 
your  sympathies.  The  author  says  of  his 
comedy,  for  he  caUs  it  that,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  men  and  women  to-daj', 
that  neither  these  nor  yet  politics,intrigue, 
ambition,  evil  and  right  doing  alter  mate- 
rially as  the  centuries  pass.  And  this  is 
true  enough,  and  the  fact  makes  for  amuse- 
ment. But  somehow  there  is  too  much 
paraphernalia,  too  much  talk  set  in  the  for- 
mal fashion  of  older  times,  and  long- 
windedness  that  lumbers  to  an  ancient  tune 
is  doubly  fatiguing.     Mr.  PhiUpotts's  other 
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books  of  earlj'  days  when  the  world  was 
younger  are  far  more  informal  than  this 
one  on  "Eudoeia." 

For  all  that,  there  is  excellent  character 
dra\\nng  and  a  certain  splendor  to  the  story. 
Pictures  that  glow  with  rich  colors  and  a 
pomp  that  stirs  the  imagination  are  a  part 
of  the  book.  And  there  are  threads  of  plot 
and  counterplot  that  weave  into  a  puzzling 
pattern.  It  is  not  very  long,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  ha\ang  begun  it  one  Tvall  be  sat- 
isfied to  leave  it  unfinished.  There  is  a  fas- 
cination in  seeing  the  cle^'er  meet  their 
match,  in  watching  them  walk  into  hidden 
traps,  that  is  hard  to  beat.  It  is  a  joy  to 
watch  the  strong  and  -n-icked  used  against 
themselves,  to  have  their  own  plots  work 
against  them.  And  the  book  is  fuU  of  this 
sort  of  interest. 

But  it  is  hardly  the  kind  of  book  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  from  Phillpotts,  and  that 
is  the  reason  it  is  not  being  treated  with 
greater  praise  by  the  present  re\"iewer. 
There  is  a  kind  of  hollow  reverberation  to 
it,  a  great  to-do  about  a  slight  matter. 
"Whafs  all  the  shootin'  for?"  you  feel  like 
remarking. 

A  good  enough  lio\'el  for  some  casual 
■wTiter  is  not  good  enough  for  Phillpotts. 
Or,  if  good  enough  for  him  in  some  casual 
mood,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  put  forth  with 
a  certain  assumption  of  importance,  and 
yet  this  assumption  is  decidedly  present  in 
"Eudoeia."  A  story  of  intrigue  in  a  pic- 
turesque setting  it  is;  but  it  is  not  a  mirror 
into  which  we  may  look  and  find  the  reflec- 
tion of  mankind  in  all  times,  as  it  assumes 
to  be. 


A  GOOD  WOMAN'S  CHILDREN 

IX  spite  of  the  wide-spread  theory  that 
women  do  not  appreciate  irony  it  is  only 
they  who  will  fully  understand  and  enjoj- 
Miss  E.  M.  Delafield's  latest  book  "Hum- 
bug" (Macmillan,  $2.00).  It  shows  a  state 
of  things  uncommon,  if  not  long  since  abol- 
ished in  this  country  and,  according  to  mod- 
em ^Titers,  slowly  disappearing  in  England 
— the  intrinsic  falseness  of  much  that  has 
been  heretofore  considered  necessary  in  the 
bringing  up  of  children.  Yet  if  our  own 
education  has  been  on  entirely  different 
lines  from  that  of  Lily  Stellenthorpe,  still 
we  of  the  older  generation  recognize  many 
of  the  platitudes  that  were  current  in  our 
young  days,  tho  we  may  have  been  suffi- 
ciently fortunate  to  have  escaped  them. 

The  story  deals  with  tho  life  of  Lily 
Stellenthorpe  and  the  insidious  sapping  of 
her  mental  force  and  integrity  by  means  of 
the  atmosphere  of  pious  insincerity  that 
surrounds  her  from  her  youth.  At  its  open- 
ing Lily  and  Yvonne  are  the  only  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stellenthorpe  who  are  thus 
trenchantly  described.  "The  mother  .  .  . 
was  a  good  woman,  and  had  all  a  good 
woman's  capacity  for  the  falsification  of 
moral  values.  Her  husband  was  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  woultl  not  be  unjust  to  describe 
him  in  identical  terms."  Yvonne,  aged 
about  ten,  had  nearly  died  in  infancy  of 
water  on  the  brain  and  in  consequence  was 
very  slightly  deficient  mentally.  This  her 
parents  would  never  acknowledge,  and  con- 
sequently the  poor  child,  subjected  to  the 
same  tests  and  discipline  as  Lily,  was  un- 
justly treated,  both  in  demands  and  pun- 
ishments, an  injustice  which  Lily,  who 
loved  her  sister  with  a  protective  love,  was 
the  first  to  perceive  and  resent.  When 
Yvonne  finally  dies  the  natural  feeling  of 
relief  is  of  course  supprest,  for  Philip 
Stellenthorpe  "was  imable  to  refrain  from 
exacting  the  due  meed  of  conventionality  that 
he  took  for  a  tribute  to  Yvonne's  memory." 

And  this  insincerity  pervades  the  Stellen- 


Analyze  your  Record  Protection 

KNOW  where  you  stand.  What  would  happen  if  fire 
swept  through  your  office  tomorrow? 

Would  the  valuable  records  on  which  your  business 
depends  be  destroyed  or  have  you  protected  them  in  an 
Art  Metal  fire  resisting  steel  safe  so  that  you  could  build 
your  business  anew  the  day  after  the  fire? 

Analyze  your  fire  hazards.  Know  what  protection  you 
need  and  how  to  secure  it. 


The  Art  Metal  Safe  is  made  in  four  sizes  each, Under- 
writers'  Laboratories  "A"  Label  (four-hour  test)  and 
"B"  Label  (two-hour  test). 


Our  individual 
Fire  Protection 
Analysis  of  your 
business  will  tell 
you   the  facts. 
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Write  us  today 
and  we  -will 
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analysis  -without 
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Art  /y\^ti 


JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

World's  largest  makers  of  steel  office  equipment 
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Send  for  a  sample  book  of  Deftndum 
paper  and  a  copy  of  "Pjrwn  's  Tesn" 
— which  vili  enable  you  to  tcit  for 
yourielfthe  quality  of  buune<f  papers 
— ours  and  any  other  make  that  you 
care  to  select. 


Are  you  still  addressing 

letters  to  the  Waste  Basket? 

WHAT  happens  to  your  form  letters  ?  Take  your 
own  experience — the  mail  you  get  every  day. 
Some  letters  you  read.  They  go  to  your  files.  Others 
go  to  your  waste  basket.  Why  ? 

Did  you  ever  dare  throw  away  a  letter  w^hose  en' 
velope  said  importance ;  whose  paper  said  quality. 

Parsons  Defendum  Ledger  paper  commands  atten' 
tion.  It  stands  up  like  a  West  Point  Cadet.  It  suggests 
the  lasting  qualities  of  parchment.  It  offers  ready  sur- 
face  to  the  pen.  It  stays  crisp  under  countless  fingerings. 
For  ledger  use,  particularly,  no  more  popular  paper  can  be 
found.  Yet  it  costs  practical  1  y  nomore  than  ordinary  paper. 

We  recommend  Buff  for  ease  on  the  eyes. 
Parsons  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

PARSONS 


Defendum  Ledger  Paper 

The  Largest  Sellmg  Ledger  Paper  in  the  World 


Since  1853 — 


— makers  of 
Business 
Papers 
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Better 

Cooking 
Less  Cost 


Tlie  Patented  ICEROC'.AS 
Burner  uses  ordmary  ker- 
osene and  by  mixing  it 
with  air  and  turning  it  to 
gas  gives  an  intense  lieat 
wliichis  concentrated  just 

wliere  you  want  it.  A  turn  of  a  control  wlieel  makes 
the  flame  as  low  or  as  higii  as  you  want  it — and  tliere 
is  perfect  cleanliness — no  fumes,  no  smoke,  no  dust. 

This  concentrated  heat,  under  control,  means  food 
perfectly  cooked,  delicious,  appetizing.  TheKerogas 
Burner  burns  400  gallons  of  air  to  one  gallon  of  oil. 
The  Patented  KEROGAS  Burner  is  made  of  one 
piece,  all  brass — is  rust  proof,  leak  proof — no  compli- 
cated parts.     "Will  give  years  of  faithful  service. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO., 

1211  First  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Kerogas  Oven 

Another  feature  you  ought  to  have  as  part 
uf  your  oil  stove.  Heats  quickly  and  evenly. 
Bakes  and  roasta  perfectly.  Ask  the  dealer 
to  show  you  this  as  well  as  the  KEROGAS 
Kurner  equipped  stove. 


«»\ 


ManvfactUTCTs  of  Burner i^.  Ovens,  Cook- 
ing   and    Heating     Stoves     and    Ranges 


P^ENTED 


KEROGAS 


Burner 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


thorpe  family  life.  Nothing  unpleasant  is 
ever  faced;  the  plain  truth  about  any  diffi- 
cult subject  is  always  evaded,  and  \arious 
shibboleths  which  no  one  has  e\-er  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate  are  handed  out  as 
unquestionable  truths.  When  her  mother  is 
seriously  ill  Lily  is  sent  to  a  neighboring 
convent,  where  a  thoroughly  artificial  at- 
mosphere pre\ails  and  where  an  attitude  of 
false  modesty,  which  forbids  a  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  l)ody,  means  an  entire 
ignoring  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  which  has 
disastrous  results  on  the  children's  health. 
Later,  some  years  after  her  mother's  death. 
Lily  goes  to  boarding-school,  one  of  the 
modern  type,  where  the  teachers  were  al- 
most all  selected  for  their  skill  in  games  and 
■where,  in  consequence,  the  education  was 
singularly  inadequate.  "History  was  im- 
parted in  the  usual  patchwork  of  dates, 
anecdotes  and  names  .  .  .  botany  was  an 
extra,  natural  history  ignored,  and  plain 
needlework  not  taught.  Mathematics 
.  .  .  presented  itself  to  the  girls,  as  to  the 
majority  of  feminine  minds,  as  a  compound 
of  meaningless  'sums'  that,  if  juggled  \nth 
by  a  series  of  unrelated  processes,  might 
'  come  out  right '  at  the  end.  And  so  it  goes. 
In  every  stage  of  Lily's  life  she  seems  to  be 
surrounded  by  conventionalized  humbug: 
she  says  what  she  thinks  she  is  expected 
to  say  until  all  moral  courage  is  gone  and 
her  mental  integrity  sapped.  She  looks 
with  en\y  upon  her  yoimg  brother  Avho  has 
never  been  in  the  least  affected  by  his 
father's  mournful  sentimentalities  and  Avho 
is  a  thoroughly  modern  small  boy.  cheerful. 
undemonstrati^■e  and  self-sufficient.  "He 
ob\'iously  did  not  belie^■e  that  grown-up 
people  were  infallible.  He  held  opinions  of 
his  o^\ai  and  exprest  them  freely.  He  was 
addicted  to  making  personal  remarks.  He 
asked  indiscreet  questions." 

When  Lily  is  nineteen  she  is  sent  on  a 
\-isit  to  her  father's  sister.  Aunt  Clo,  a 
plain-spoken  lady  who  has  elected  to  live  in 
Italy  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  characters 
in  the  book.  For,  plain-spoken  as  she  is, 
Aunt  Clo  is  a  good  deal  of  a  humbug  but  as 
her  pose  is  that  of  great  honesty,  she  is 
more  or  less  unconscious  of  it.  She  lives  in 
a  small  ^^llage  near  Rome  and  during  Lily's 
stay  with  her  she  hears  continual  refuta- 
tions of  many  of  the  theories  upon  which 
she  has  been  brought  up.  for  Aunt  Clo  is 
extremely  advanced  and  her  opinions  on 
marriage  and  various  sociological  questions 
connected  therewith,  and  her  frank  discus- 
sions of  the  same  fall  upon  Lily's  timid 
mind  like  thunderbolts.  Then  comes  the 
girl's  lo^-e  affair  and  marriage  \nth  a  man 
a  good  deal  older  than  herself.  She  doesn't 
know  whether  she  loves  him  or  not;  she 
seeks  counsel  from  various  elders  and  gets 
no  help  or  satisfaction  from  any  of  them,  so 
finally  takes  the  plunge  and  becomes  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Aubray. 

What  is  the  result?  Well,  it  is  very  much 
like  life — neither  perfect  happiness  nor  en- 
tire misery.  Of  course  the  story  in  the  book 
is  secondary;  it  is  written  with  a  purpose 
and  scenes  and  incidents  are  selected  -vnth 
a  A-iew  to  illustrating  the  immense  amount 
of  humbug  that  has  suiTounded  the  con- 
\entional  bringing  up  of  a  child  up  to  this 
time,  tho  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
much  of  that  has  changed.  Miss  Delafield 
has  brought  to  her  task  her  acute  sense  of 
character,  her  satirical  powers  and  her 
great  skill  in  presentation  which  result  in  a 
most  entertaining  story  and  one  which 
carries  an  important  lesson. 


\ 


A  FEMININE  HARDY 

THAT  incorrigible  idealist,  the  compiler 
of  the  publishers'  jacket,  says,  on 
the  paper  cover  of  "Joanna  Godden" 
(Button,  $2.00),  that  its  author.  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith,  is  the  foremost  woman  \\Titer 
in  England,  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
he  is  very  nearly  right.  In  the  partition 
of  that  countrj'  by  British  novelists  she 
has  taken  for  her  pro^^nce  the  low  marsh 
land  in  Sussex  and  Kent  which  borders 
the  EngUsh  Channel,  a  country  largely 
given  o^er  to  sheep-raising. 

The  story  opens  on  the  day  of  old  Mr. 
Godden's  funeral;  on  the  reading  of  his 
will  it  is  found  he  has  left  his  farm  of 
Little  Ansdore  to  his  daughter  Joanna,  a 
fine,  capable,  up-standing  young  woman  of 
about  twenty-three,  who  causes  a  distinct 
sensation  in  the  community  by  deciding 
to  dispense  -with  the  ser\-ices  of  a  bailiff 
and  manage  the  farm  herself.  This  ex- 
traordinary proceeding  is  the  sole  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  bar  of  the  Woolpack 
Inn,  and  many  anecdotes  are  related, 
typical  of  Joanna's  character,  such  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  time  when  she  "hit 
Job  Piper  over  the  head  wud  a  bunch  of 
oziers  just  because  he'd  told  her  he  knew 
more  about  thatching  than  she  did." 
The  fact  is  also  chronicled  that,  having 
knocked  his  hat  into  the  dyke,  she  bought 
him  a  new  one,  the  whole  proceeding  being 
extremely  characteristic. 

The  story  follows  Joanna's  career  for 
some  fifteen  years;  her  failures  and  suc- 
cesses as  a  farmer;  her  lovers  and  her 
friends,  and  her  experiences  with  her  sister 
EUen,  thirteen  years  her  junior,  whom  she 
loves  in  a  hot-headed,  injudicious  way, 
sending  her  to  a  boarding-school  that  she 
may  be  "made  a  lady."  This  is  a  process 
that,  in  English  fiction  at  least,  is  siin>  to 
prove  disastrous,  and  Ellen  is  bj'  no  means 
improved  by  her  school  career.  When  she 
comes  home,  a  finished  product,  it  is  to 
look  disapprovingly  upon  Joanna's  taste 
both  in  dress  and  house  decoration,  and 
she  has  not  enough  love  for  her  sister  to 
make  her  overlook  such  errors. 

During  these  years  Joanna  has  had  lov- 
ers, Arthur  Alee,  a  neighboring  farmer, 
having  been  the  most  persistent  of  all. 
But  Joanna  has  her  ideals;  youth  and 
beauty  appeal  very  strongly  to  her,  and 
she  finally  engages  herself  to  Martin  Trevor, 
the  son  of  a  broken-dowTi  and  decid<>dly 
disreputable  gentleman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  a  dream  of  happiness  while 
it  lasts  but  Alartin  succumbs  to  pneumonia 
and  Joanna  is  left  bereft  and  unhappy, 
tho  the  duties  of  her  busy  life  occupy 
her  until  her  sorrow  becomes  less  acute. 
Ellen  in  the  meantime  finds  life  at  the  farm 
deplorably  dull,  and  looking  around  for 
some  one  to  marry,  her  eye  lights  upon 
Arthur  Alee.  She  rather  despises  him  for 
his  faithfulness  to  her  sister,  but  he  is 
well-to-do,  and  it  would  be  a  triumph  to 
take  him  from  Joanna,  so  she  begins  her 
work.  Joanna  is  pleased  at  the  prospect. 
Circumstances  throw  Ellen  and  Arthur 
together,  and  finally  the  latter,  urged  by 
Joanna,  offers  himself  to  Ellen,  who  accepts 
him. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  real  life,  it  is  the 
selfish  egoist  who  wins  the  prize  while  the 
impulsive,  generous-hearted  woman  stum- 
bles along  through  many  pitfalls  and  dis- 
asters, finally  reaching  a  development, 
however,  which  the  other  never  attains. 
So  it  is  with  Ellen  and  Joanna,  but  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  reader  to  follow 
their  fortunes  any  further.  The  book  is 
essentially  one  of  characters — the  pages 
are  crowded  with  them,  and  this  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  author's  claim  to  eminence. 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L.DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FAaORY 

TO  VOL'  AT  ONE  PROFIT 
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DOUGLAS 

$7^  &$80g  SHOES 

ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT  $^.00  ^^$QX)0 


THE  STAMPED  PRICE 
IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE  PROFfTS 


"WrHEN  YOU  BVYAV.L.DOVGLAS  SHOES 

CONSIDER  THE  EXTRA  QUALITY 
YOV  RECEIVE  FOR  THE  PRICE  PAID 

W.  Lu  Douglas  shoes  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  selected  leathers  the 
market  affords.  We  employ  the  high- 
est paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

When  you  need  shoes  look  for  aW.L. 
Douglas  store.  We  own  108  stores  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities.  You  will 
find  in  our  stores  many  kindsand  styles 
of  high-class,  fine  shoes  that  we  believe 
are  better  shoe  values  for  the  money 
than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  excep- 
tionally good  values.  There  is  one  point 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all 
of  our  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do  not 
make  one  cent  of  profit  until  the  shoes 
are  sold  to  you.  When  you  buy  shoes 
at  any  one  of  our  stores  you  pay  only 
one  small  retail  profit. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
can  supply  you  with  W.L-Douglas  shoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York.  Insist  upon 
having  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the 
name  and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
one  or  two  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money.      767 


SHOES 

''?4.00SH50 


W.  L  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
thebighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Cntaloe  Free. 

President        ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  MaaS. 


WHEREVER  electrically  driven  pumps  are 
installed  —  on  farms,  in  mines  or  factories  — 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  make  automatic  control  posi- 
tive and  operation  efficient  by  providing  dependable, 
untroubled  jjower.  R&M  Motors  are  carefully  con- 
structed of  finest  materials  to  insure  reliable,  eco- 
nomical service.  Upon  request  we  will  gladly  refer 
you  to  R&M  Motor  users  in  your  vicinity. 

R&M  Motors  are  made  for  all  services:  sizes 
range  from  l!kO  to  VJO  horsepower,  inclusive 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 
Springfield.  Ohio    .    Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobbf  Its  k  Mvcrs 
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HOW  CLEANING  CLOTHES  KILLS  GERMS 

DISEASE  GERMS  ARE  DESTROYED  and  removed  by 
the  processes  now  commonly  used  to  clean  and  renovate 
the  clothes  we  wear.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  recently  at  ^Mellon  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  as  we  are  informed  by  Joseph  M.  Kesslinger  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  Altho  it  is  universally  known,  says 
iMr.  Kesslinger,  that  dry-cleaning  removes  dirt  and  stains  from 
garments,  apparel  and  household  articles,  few  are  aware  of  the 
significant  role  this  method  bears  in  checking  epidemics  of  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  t\-phoid  fever  and  every  other  disease  known 
to  mankind.     He  continues: 

"The  reason  for  this  lack  of  information  is  quite  natural.  The 
investigation  has  only  recently  been  concluded  by  the  Interna- 
tional Technical  Society  of  Cleaners  and  Dyers  at  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  of  the  University  of  Pittsb\irgh. 
The  success  of  this  inquiry  will  be  a  huge  factor  in  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  Nation. 

"Doughboys  who  returned  from  overseas  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  will  remember  Anth  a  shudder  the  effect  of  the 
*  de-lousing'  machine  upon  their  uniforms.  Many  will  recall 
liow  utterly  their  military  clothes  were  ruined  and  still  others 
will  recollect  that  it  was  only  their  foresight  in  ha\'ing  them 
prest  immediately  follo\\'ing  the  fumigation  process  that  ren- 
dered them  fairly  presentable.  The  Government,  at  that  time, 
was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  efficacy  of  killing  all  the  disease 
germs  the  warriors  brought  back  in  their  raiment  from  the  bloody 
fields  of  Flanders.  Hence  the  preservation  of  the  garments  was 
a  secondary  issiie.  The  process  evolved  at  the  Mellon  Institute 
does  not  have  the  slightest  deleterious  effect,  but  in  reality  aids 
in  the  renovation,  which  enhances  the  value  of  the  apparel. 

"The  International  Technical  Society,  composed  of  eleven  of 
the  largest  and  most  progressiAc  cleaning  and  dyeing  firms  in 
the  United  States,  was  organized  to  make  possible  the  technical 
investigation  of  processes,  appliances  and  products  utilized  in 
the  cleaning  and  dyeing  industry.  The  results  of  this  research 
will  be  a  great  help  in  combating  disease. 

"An  investigation  of  the  bactericidal  action  of  the  process  of 
'dry-cleaning'  garments  with  solvents,  such  as  gasoline  and 
benzol,  was  made  at  the  Mellon  Institute  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
program  outlined  for  the  year's  work.  John  C.  Fetterman, 
dean  of  the  college  and  professor  of  biology,  and  W.  H.  Emig, 
assistant  professor  of  bi(^'.ogy,  directed  and  did  the  bacteriological 
work  pertaining  to  the  tests. 

"Prof.  Fetterman's  report  is  as  follows: 

"'Pieces  of  cloth,  one  inch  square,  were  inoculated  from  a 
culture  of  the  common  hay  bacillus  and  then  allowed  to  dry  at 
room  temperature.  A  number  of  these  unit  cloths  were  attached 
to  a  garment  at  the  beginning  of  the  cleaning  process  and  one 
removed  after  the  clothing  had  been  centrifuged,  another  after 
treatment  in  the  tumbler,  and  a  third  after  the  garment  had  been 
in  the  pressing  machine.  The  determination  of  the  bacteria 
present  was  then  made  and  a  comparison  made  with  the  bacteria 
found  in  the  untreated  samples.  In  the  second  series  of  the  ex- 
periments, live  steam  was  introduced  into  the  tumbler  for  a 
period  of  five  minutes.  In  connection  with  the  second  experi- 
ment conducted  at  each  of  the  plants,  the  pieces  of  cloth  were  in- 
oculated from  a  culture  made  up  largeh'  from  lactic  bacteria. 

"'The  results  follow: 

"'First  series:  control,  580,000  bacterial  counts;  centrifuge, 
180,000;  tumbler,  80,000;  pressing  machine,  40,000;  efficiency, 
93.10  per  cent. 

'"Second  series:  control,  1,200,000  bacterial  counts;  centrifuge, 
370,000;  tumbler,  180,000;  tumbler  and  live  steam  (five  minutes), 
50,000;  pressing  machine,  500;  efficiency,  99.96  per  cent. 

"'A  similar  investigation  was  conducted,  where  gasoline  was 
employed  in  the  process. 

"'These  experiments  reveal,'  stated  Professor  Fetterman, 
'that  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  cleaning  emploj^ed  at  both 
plants  is  unusually  high.  The  destruction  of  the  organisms 
which  were  utiHzed  in  these  experiments,  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  hay  bacillus,  would  indicate  that  pathogenic  organisms,  such 
as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  as  weU  as  of 
typhoid  fever,  would  undoubtedly  be  destroyed.  Herein  would 
lie  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  the  cleaning  process 
employed.' 


"The  hay  bacillus  used  to  inoculate  the  test  pieces  of  cloth 
for  the  first  series  of  tests  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  in  the  whole 
bacteria  family.  It  is  conservative,  chemists  avow,  to  say  that 
conditions  that  -mU  kill  these  bacteria,  will  also  kill  any  of  the 
disease-causing  bacteria.  The  hay  bacillus  is  widely  distributed 
in  earth,  air  and  water,  and  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  t\i)ical  of  non-pathogenic  organisms.  Lately  it  has  been 
proved  capable  of  producing  spontaneous  infections  in  man. 

"These  tests  are  unique  in  that  practically  no  work  of  this 
nature  has  been  done  before.  A  search  of  the  bacteriological 
literature  reveals  no  published  results  of  tests  made  to  determine 
the  germicidal  efficiencj-  of  the  dry-cleaning  industry.  A  number 
of  tests  of  the  germicidal  efficiency  of  laundering  have  been  carried 
out  and  pu])lished  in  public  health  periodicals.  Authorities  are 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  dry-cleaning  process  now 
used  by  the  members  of  the  International  Technical  Society  of 
Cleaners  and  D3-ers  has  a  very  high  and  hygienically  satisfactory 
bactericidal  efficiency,  as  measured  by  the  standards  used  in 
public  health  work  for  laundering,  treating  drinking  water, 
milk  and  food  products." 


ANOTHER   STEP  IN  TRANSMUTATION 

THAT  A  SOLID  ELEMENT  may  change  under  power- 
ful heat  to  a  gaseous  one  supposed  to  be  entirelj'  distinct 
from  it,  is  shown  by  experiments  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  by  Dr.  Gerald  L.  Wendt  and  C.  E.  Irion. 
The  solid  operated  on  is  tungsten,  lately  well  known  for  its  use 
in  the  filaments  of  electric  light  bulbs.  It  turns  completely 
Into  helium  gas  Avhen  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  50,000  to 
60,000  degrees,  said  to  be  the  highest  ever  reached  on  this  world 
or  beyond  it.  Since  in  the  hottest  stars  the  spectroscope  shows 
only  the  existence  of  simple  gases,  it  had  long  been  suspected  by 
astronomers  that  the  more  complex  elements  were  decomposed 
there;  but  until  now  it  had  been  impossible  to  produce  such 
great  heat  in  the  laborator5\  Dr.  Wendt  accomplished  it  by 
using  a  super-powerful  electric  discharge  similar  to  that  called 
"artificial  lightning"  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  expert  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  Dr.  Paul  N.  Leech,  of  the  Chicago  section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  is  quoted  by  The  Times  (New 
York)  as  commenting  on  Dr.  Wendt's  discovery  in  the  follov\'ing 
words: 

"The  alchemists  who  tried  to  turn  the  baser  metals  into  gold 
were  right  on  one  point — that  the  nature  of  metals  could  be 
changed.  But,  of  course,  it  has  nothing  to  do  viith.  the  asser- 
tions of  scalawags  that  the  baser  metals  can  be  transmuted  into 
svTithetic  gold. 

"It  does,  however,  aetualh'  blast  the  theory  that  the  atoms  of 
elements,  supposed  to  be  absolutely  indestructible,  can  not  be 
broken  up  by  men.  It  opens  a  v'ast  new  field  to  science  and 
may  result  in  many  far-reaching  and  important  scientific  de- 
velopments. We  can  not  yet  foresee  what  these  developments 
may  be. 

"Up  until  1895  it  was  believed  that  no  decomposition  of  ele- 
ments was  possible.  At  that  time,  however,  it  was  discovered' 
that  radium,  which  is  one  of  the  about  ninety  known  elements, 
naturally  decomposes  into  lead.  Nature,  however,  performs 
that  change,  and  until  Dr.  Wendt  and  Mr.  Irion  completed  their 
experiments,  man  had  never  been  able  to  produce  a  similar  re- 
sult. 

"The  heat  developed  to  break  down  the  tungsten  atoms  and 
change  them  into  helium  is  the  greatest  ever  known — hotter 
than  the  sim  or  than  the  hottest  star  knowm  to  astronomers. 
The  heat  of  molten  steel  is  about  2,000  degrees,  the  temperature 
of  the  sun  is  about  9,000  degi-ees,  and  of  some  of  the  hottest  stars 
is  about  30,000  degrees. 

"But  these  scientists  have,  by  means  of  'artificial  lightning,' 
such  as  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  recently  produced,  developed 
the  hottest  kno"mi  spot  in  the  universe. 

"Astronomers  have  long  known  that,  while  in  general  the 
materials  which  compose  the  sun  and  stars  are  the  same  as  those 
knovvTi  on  earth,  the  list  of  substances  and  chemical  elements 
becomes  shorter  and  shorter  when  the  hotter  stars  are  examined. 

"On  the  brilliant  white  or  bluish  stars,  which  are  masses  of 
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When  one  of  its  mechanics  works 
on  a  car  the  Jackson  Auto  Company 
has  a  check  on  his  time  and  the  parts 
he  used  and  it  knows  whether  the 
repair  department  is  paying  or  not. 

The  monthly  statement  below 
shows  the  Jackson  Auto  Company 
not  only  how  much  business  it  has 
done,  but  also  what  it  costs — which 
few  garages  know. 


HOW 

We  Make  Every 
Department  Pay 
Its   Own  Way 


By  E.  F.  ERASE 

Jackson  Auto  Company 

Jackson,  Mo. 


MONTHLY    BUSINESS   STATEMENT 


COST  Of   SALE 
C»B5 

*CCtSSO.(ES 
CAS 
OILS    ANO    6B(1 
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L'iH'    Ht.T  *-0  ^OftC. 
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vACiSHT   KAAArtS  .*.»  o.< 

iMor 
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1.  6  5   4  B  0 

5  a  6  .0  0 
1.11  2X)0 

226O0 

7  2  7  0  0 
2  43;60 

8  3  5^0 

6  5  0  0  0 


1.2  2  8.3  5- 

34  74.0- 

1.0  0  2.00- 

1  5  0 .7  0  ■ 
5  14  0  0- 

2  0  750- 
5  2  6  .4  0  - 
4  30  00- 


9  3  0  0- 
1  50O0- 

7  5.80- 
e  1  .40- 
3  4  .3  0  - 

49  5  00- 

8  5  0  0- 
2  5.10- 
6  9 .7  0  - 


5.  9  7  4  £  0  » 


4.  4  0  S  .0  5  5 


1. 5  6  8  5  5  • 


1,109  JO  9 
45  9.2  S  • 


4  5  9  2  5  • 
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STATCMENT  OT  VALUES  OWNED  AND  DEBTS  OWED 


ACCOUNT 


VALUES  OWNED 


Accounts  accciVASLC 
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NOrtS   ACCEKABCE 
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It  was  back  in  January,  1921,  that  we  put 
in  a  Burroughs  Automatic  Bookkeeping 
Machine,  opened  a  set  of  books  and  decided 
to  really  know  just  what  every  department 
of  our  business  costs  us. 

The  result  today  would  surprise  many  car 
dealers  and  garage  owners  if  they  knew  the 
facts.  Our  records  are  so  complete  and 
accurate  that  we  can  glance  at  them  and 
know  just  what  each  department  does  and 
what  it  costs  to  operate  it. 

And  yet  one  person  keeps  the  books 
and  has  plenty  of  time  for  other  office 
work — which  we  never  imagined  possible. 


Our  Monthly  Statement,  as  you  see,  is 
not  cumbersome  or  complicated;  but  look 
what  it  shows  us! 

Our  sales  and  cost  of  sales  are  all  down 
by  departments.  We  know  our  gross  and 
net  profit — how  many  retailers  know  that? 

We  know  what  we  owe  and  what  others 
owe  us,  and  have  a  statement  of  our  assets, 
liabilities  and  net  investment. 

We  certainly  can  recommend  the 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  and  their 
Simplified  Accounting  Plan  for  Garages  to 
anyone  in  the  garage  business.  We  positively 
know  they  will  never  regret  the  investment. 


R    u  A..   .,  u   ^  -MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY "  ^ "" 

Durrougns  Adding  Ivlachine  Company, 
6065  Second    Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen:     Please  send,  without  obligation,  complete  information  about  the  Burroughs  Simplified  Accounting  Plan  for  Garages. 

Name Line  of  Business Address -.. 
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STANDARD   DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly 
becomes   plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


A  lawn  mower  is  known  by 

the  service  it  gives.  That's  why 

I  Pennsylvania  Quality  is  known 

as  the  standard  of  satisfac 

tion  and  economy 
jit 

Haidware 
Dealers 
and 
Seeds- 
men 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


gas  at  about  30,000  degrees,  only  the 
simplest  elements  are  present.  They  seem 
to  consist  entirely  of  the  gases,  hydrogen 
and  helium.  The  heavier  metals,  such  as 
iron,  are  not  present. 

To  determine  whether  this  was  due  to 
decomposition  by  great  heat,  Wendt  and 
Irion  reproduced  conditions  such  as  are  on 
the  stars  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  tem- 
perature t^Aice  as  high  as  that  of  the  hottest 
star,  and  found  that  ordinary  metals  are 
decomposed  into  the  simple  gases,  particu- 
larly helium. 

The  method  used  was  the  same  as  that 
used  in  producing  artificial  lightning,  re- 
cently announced  by  Dr.  Steinmetz  of 
Schenectady,  and  was  originated  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Anderson  of  the  jSIount  Wilson  solar 
observatory  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

It  consists  in  charging  a  large  electrical 
condenser  to  100,000  Aolts  and  discharging 
this  large  quantity  of  electricity  at  high 
speed  through  an  extremely  fine  wire.  The 
wire  explodes  with  a  deafening  report,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning,  which,  in  a  minor 
way,  it  is.  The  flash  is  about  two  hundred 
times  as  bright  as  direct  sunlight,  but  it 
lasts  less  than  a  hundred-thousandth  of 
a  second.  The  pressure  developed  is  about 
1,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
temperature  is  momentarily  over  50,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, the  atoms  which  compose  the  wire 
decompose  into  simpler  ones,  and  the  result 
is  the  change  of  metallic  tungsten  into 
gaseous  helium. 

One  of  the  first  laws  of  chemistry  has 
been  that  the  so-called  elements  are  perma- 
nent and  unchangeable.  The  failure  of  the 
alchemists,  after  centuries  of  efforts,  to 
change  such  common  metals  as  copper  and 
iron  into  gold  conA-inced  chemists  that  the 
metals  could  not  be  decomposed. 

Great  ad^"ances,  as  the  result  of  the  work 
of  Wendt  and  Irion,  in  discoveries  on  the 
nature  of  the  matter  that  composes  the 
universe  are  confidently  predicted. 

The  following  account  of  the  Steinmetz 
"{hunderbolt  machine."  working  on  the 
same  principle  that  has  made  this  result 
possible,  is  given  in  The  Tribune  (New 
York): 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  announced 
to-day  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing 
and  controlling  an  indoor  thunder-storm 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  its  natural 
brother  except  the  thunder-clouds. 

At  a  demonstration  of  his  "lightning  gen- 
erator" a  few  days  ago  the  familiar  forked 
tongues  flashed  through  the  laboratory  with 
a  deafening  crash,  splintered  a  large  block 
of  wood,  hurling  the  fragments  2.5  feet,  and- 
ripped  a  miniature  tree  from  tip  to  base. 

The  bolt  carried  the  energy  of  1,000,000 
horse-power — about  one  fi^"e-lllmdredth  of 
the  energy  of  a  natural  lightning  bolt.  Dr. 
Steinmetz  estimates — and  lasted  for  the 
one  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  second. 

Dr.  Steinmetz  hopes  his  apparatus  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  development  of 
lightning  arresters,  as  it  pro^^des  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  at  close  range  of  the 
phenomenon  that  Benjamin  Franklin  began 
to  investigate  years  ago  with  his  kite, 
string  and  key. 

His  experiments  have  con\-inced  him. 
however,  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
man's  realizing  his  dream  of  harnessing 
thimderbolts     and     making     them     work. 


TheOld  Way  and  the  New 

The  old  way  of  cleaning,  dusting  and  polishing 
hardwood  floors  and  woodwork  means  hard, 
back  breaking  work. 

The  New  Way — the 
O-Cedar  Way  —  means 
a  pleasant  task.  A  saving 
of  time,  work  and  money 
and  much 
more  sat- 
isfactory 
^  results. 

With    th 
O-Cedar 
I  Po  1  i  s  h 
Mop    you 
clean, dust, 
polish  and 
beautify  all 
at  one-the  same 
time.      You 
banish  work, 
dust,  care 
and  trou- 
ble 

Your 
dealer 
guaran- 
tees the 
genuine 
O-Cedar 
Polish  M 


'Canada 

$1.25 

and   $2 


Channell  Chemical  Co., Chicago, Toronto,  London,  Par|« 


DISTRIBUTORSWanted 

Big  Money  for 

FORD  OWNERS 

Steer  your  Ford  with  one  hand  at 

thirty  miles  an  hour  over  roush 

roads.  Shoot  through  sand,  mud, 

BTavel,  in  and  out  of  ruts  and  over  car 

tracks.  Your  front  wheels  CAXT  turn 

and  ditch  you.  Your  Ford  will  stick  to 


9/temsfi\Tm\\s 


the  middle 
of  the  road  like  a 
Packard  or  a  Cadillac 
it  it  is  equipped  with 

MOSPICO 

SAFETY 

SPINDLES 

Give  another  driver  just  five  min- 
utes behind  your  wheel  after  you  put 
them  on  your  car.  You've  made  a 
sale.  Xotalking necessary— theysell 
themselves.   Liberal  profit  on  every  sale.    All  or  part  time. 

Get  exclusive  contract  for  your  county 

Hundreds  of  Ford  owners  within  a  few  miles  of  you. 
Most  of  them  will  buy  after  a  five  minute  trial.  Make  big 
money  wherever  you  drive  your  car  with  these  and  other  fast 
selling  accessories  of  our  manufacture.    Write  us  today. 

Motor  Spindle  Corporation  *'' ie^itT^^^."'- 
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ForSroul- 

Men  And  Women 


Health,  comfort  and  style  itiay 
be  had  by  wearing  this  scien- 
tifically conslructed  health  belt. 
Endorsed    by    many    prominent 
physicians,  surgeons    and   satisfied 
WITH    users.      AflEoTds  a  light  but  durable 
support  for  abdomen.    Insures  a  better  physical 
appearance  and  relieves  the  body  of  fatieue. 

"Wonder"  Health  Belt 

Overcomesprotruding  stomach,  slouchingfigu  re, 
makes  the  figure  well  poised.    It  re- 
leases  the  tension  on  the  internal 
ligaments  and  causes  the  organs 
to  function  in  the  normal  health- 
ful way.     You  get  a  new  sense  of 
vigor    and  strength.      Wonder 
Health   Belts  are  easy  to  adjust. 
Made   from  strong,   light  weight 
fabric.  Easily  washed.  Do  not  rust. 
Free  Trial — Send  for  belt  on  five 
days'  trial.     If    satisfactory    remit 
J3.00;  ifnot  return  belt.      Give  nor- 
mal waist  measure  when  ordering. 

The  Weil   Health   Belt  Co., 
316  Hill  Street  New  llaTen,  Conn.  WITHOUT 
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Despite  their  tremendous  energy,  he  says, 
their  life  is  so  short  that,  harnessed,  they 
would  be  worth  only  a  few  cents  apiece. 

"In  our  lightning  generator,"  he  said, 
"we  get  a  discharge  of  10,000  amperes  at 
over  a  hundred  thousand  volts — that  is,  a 
force  of  over  a  million  horse-power  lasting 
for  a  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
This  gives  us  the  explosive,  tearing  and 
shattering  effect  of  real  lightning,  so  that, 
for  instance,  a  piece  of  small  tree  exposed 
to  the  discharge  is  mechanically  torn  to 
pieces.  A  piece  of  wire  struck  by  the  flash 
vanishes  in  dust. 

"  The  difference  between  lightning  energy 
and  ordinary  electric  current  is  similar  to 
that  between  a  pound  of  djTiamite  and  a 
pint  of  gasoline.  The  pint  of  gasoline  con- 
tains more  energy  and  can  do  more  work 
than  the  pound  of  djTiamite,  but  the  pint 
of  gasoline  gives  off  its  energy  slowh',  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  power,  while  the  pound  of 
d\Tiamite  gives  off  its  energy  explosivelj', 
all  at  once,  at  an  enormous  rate  of  power, 
and  thereby  locally  tears  and  destroys." 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PROPAGANDA 

"  PROPAGANDA"  is  a  word  often  in  our 
-^  mouths  and  still  oftener  in  print 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  used 
commonly  with  a  bad  implication,  but  of 
course  a  good  cause  may  be  advanced  in 
this  waj'  as  well  as  an  e\al  one.  Why  propa- 
ganda succeeds  and  how  it  may  be  fought 
when  it  is  objectionable  are  questions  dis- 
eust  by  Prof.  Edward  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  in 
The  Scientific  Monthly  (Utica,  N.  Y.).  An 
interesting  phenomenon  of  the  last  few 
years.  Professor  Strong  thinks,  has  been  the 
unanimity  with  which  millions  of  men  and 
women  have  conformed  in  their  think-ing 
and  in  their  actions  to  what  certain  leaders 
wanted.  Vast  sums  have  been  raised  for 
all  sorts  of  agencies.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  consented  to  universal  conscription, 
cut  down  their  daily  use  of  sugar,  closed 
their  factories  on  certain  days,  and  went 
without  gasoline  for  their  autos  voluntarily 
and  enthusiastically.  To  an  extraordinary 
degree  men  and  women  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries have  cooperated  in  programs  neces- 
sitating radical  changes  in  their  every-day 
life;  and  they  have  done  so  in  response  to 
suggestions  presented  in  skilfully  conducted 
propaganda.    He  continues: 

Because  of  the  surprizing  success  of  all 
this  propaganda,  the  innumerable  times  it 
has  been  employed  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  has  been  carried  out,  people  generally 
have  become  conscious  of  propaganda  as  a 
great  tool  or  method  for  influencing  others. 

If  propaganda  were  a  means  of  influ- 
encing others  along  lines  only  of  benefit 
to  society,  it  could  be  hailed  with  great 
acclaim.  But  unfortunately  it  can  also  be 
employed  for  dishonest  and  socially  vicious 
progi-ams,  just  as  well  as  for  honest  and 
worth-while  movements.  Federal  authori- 
ties estimated  that  in  five  j'cars,  1910-15, 
the  2,861  swindlers  that  were  arrested  had 
defrauded  the  public  of  .?3.j1, 000,000,  aver- 
aging a  dishonest  gain  of  .$12.3,000. 

The  drive,  a  new  form  of  propaganda, 
has  now  become  a  regular  business.  Ac- 
cording to  James  H.  Collins,  somewhere 
between  a  billion  and  a  billion-and-a-half 
dollars  ha^•e  lieen  raised  in  one  year  for  vari- 
ous causes  other  than  governmental.  The 
District   Attorney  of  New  York  County 


TheJirllouBmtk 
ShouldBe  asPure  as 
theWaterl/oudnnk 


Ventilate^ith 
-  Propeller 


iSelf-Cooled  Motor 
7ans  '  - ' 


Homes 

Ventilate  your  kitcKen — re- 
move every  trace  of  greasy  fumes 
and  cooking  odors  that  permeate 
your  home.  Enjoy  a  clean,  fresh, 
invigorating  atmosphere. 

Stores 

Clerks  are  alert,  ambitious 
and  attentive,  and  customers  lin- 
ger longer  in  the  store  that's  cor- 
rectly ventilated  with  an  11^  Fan. 

Churches 

EfEcient  ventilation  means 
capacity  attendance  f  orthe  church, 
theatre,  lod^e  or  assembly  hall. 
Heed  the  warnings  of  public 
health  authorities  and  install  an 
11^  Fan. 

Offices 

Finders  are  nimble,  brains 
active  and  muscles  responsive  in 
the  office  that's  correctly  ventila- 
ted with  an  11^  Fan — there  is  an 
atmosphere  that  makes  for  health 
and  vi^or. 

Cafes 

Correct  ventilation  with  an 
11^  Fan  pays  bi^  dividends  to  the 
restaurant  owner — it's  an  appeti- 
zer —  a  factor  that  measures  the 
size  of  every  meal  ticket. 

Factories 

Fresh  air  is  the  life  force 
of  man-power.  Industrial  plants 
everywhere  use  11^  Fans  for  crea- 
ting healthful  air  conditions  — 
removing  fumes,  vapor,  smoke, 
steam,  acids,  etc.  —  drying  and 
cooling. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  LITERA- 
TURE ON  ANY  OF  THESE  SUBJECTS.  SENT 
FREE  POSTPAID. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  1922  CATALOG-NOW  READY-200 PAGES 
-ILLUSTRATED -AN  INTERESTING  VOLUME 
OF  ILG  AIR  DATA. 

ILG  FANS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ELECTRICAL 
AND   HARDWARE   DEALERS    EVERYWHERE. 
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FOR   OFFICES    STORES  • 

FACTORIES  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS- 

RESTAURANTS  THEATRES   HOUSES -ETC- 

ILG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO.  2657  north  Crawford ave. CHICAGO 

BRANCHES    IN    ALU    PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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am:erican 

KAMPKOOK 

THE  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 

MOST  experienced  campers  cook  the 
Kampkook  way.  Kampkooking  is 
convenient,  quick  and  clean  for 
this  two  burner  stove  makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas  from  the  same  grade  of  gasoline 
you  use  in  your  car.  Set  up  and  going 
full  blast  in  two  minutes  Windproof  and 
safe.  Designed  especially  for  motor  tour- 
ists; just  the  thing  for  picnics. 


Kampkook 
No.  3  is  the 
most  popular 
model. 

Price  in  the 

U.  S.  $7.50. 

Also  made  with  brass  case  at  $^5.50; 
large  size  two  burner  $8.50;  three  burner 
size  $12.00. 

IT'S  ALL  INSIDE 

All  Kampkooks  fold  up  like  a  minia- 
ture suit  case  when  not  in  use  with  all 
parts  including  tank  securely  packed  in- 
side the  case. 

TTrftf  for  the  KampVoot  folder  tchtch  also 
describes  Kampkoot  Kitchenettes,  Kampotens, 
and  Kampkook  folding  /ri/  pans. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co. 

833  Clark  St..     Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


Liberal  Commissions  (S;„|--'^';fer4ome: 

ters  made  by  world  s  largest  manufacturers  of  ther- 
mometers. Prolitable  proposition  for  energetic  men. 
Liberal  commissions.  Write,  giving  past  emploiinent 
and  references.      Only  few  more  men  needed. 

T.  B.  Div.  Tay/cr  Jnstrument  Ccmpanies  Rochester,  X.  V. 


9eaATh\s\YourWaa/if 
Tells  the  Story     '4^ 


Authorities  say  "watch  yourweight!" 
The  best  barometer  of  your  health  is 
your  weight.  Xothingpromotesbeauty, 
progress  and  personal  welfare  like  per- 
fect health.  Make  daily  weighing  with- 
out clothes  a  habit  by  means  of  the 
HEALTH-O-METER 
"The  Pilot  of  Health" 
It  is  your  definite  guide  to  physical 
perfection.  Simplv  step  on  and  read 
your  weight.  Thousands  of  Health-O- 
Meters  are  in  successful  daily  use.  See. 
try  and  examine  the  Health-O-Metcr 
at  our  expense.  i 

Get  our  special  money  back  offer — 
you  need  it  now.  Full  details  gladly      s 
6ent.    Address  ' 

Continental  Scale  Works  '<-. 

ZXZZ  W.  21st  Place,  Chicago 

She  Doesn't 
Cuess 
-SfteMnows 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


investigated  ')34  money-raising  acti\  ities  in 
1918  and  pnt  3S4  of  them  out  of  business. 

But  we  are  less  concerned  here  Avith 
swindling  propaganda  than  -with  those 
forms  not  so  palpably  dishonest.  It  is 
important  that  our  citizens  be  protected 
from  pecuniary  loss,  but  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  the  United  States,  for  exam- 
ple, deals  with  Russia,  ^Mexico  and  the 
Irish  question  in  the  right  waj*.  And  it  is 
just  such  problems  that  furnish  us  with 
propaganda  Aery  difficult  to  handle.  To- 
day the  average  citizen  has  been  deluged 
with  facts,  near-facts  and  falsifications  put 
forth  by  interested  parties,  so  that  he  has 
a  mass  of  undigested  and  conflicting  ideas 
or  else  has  become  frankly  partizan. 

Naturally  as  a  psychologist,  I  A-iew  this 
matter  as  an  interesting  psychological 
problem.  The  word  "propaganda"  means 
essentially  the  spread  of  a  particular  doc- 
trine or  a  system  of  principles.  Propa^ 
ganda  differs  from  "education"  in  that  the 
aim  is  to  spread  one  doctrine,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  aim  is  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  far  as  known. 

The  aim  of  propaganda,  Professor  Strong 
goes  on  to  explain,  is  to  develop  sentiment 
and  then  precipitate  action  through  sug- 
gestion. Theoretically  am^  emotional  ele- 
ment can  be  associated  Avith  any  specific 
line  of  action.  Thus,  the  coi'respondence 
school  arouses  the  boA"s  Ioac  for  his  mother 
and  challenges  him  to  make  her  proud  of 
him,  and  "funnels"  the  emotional  desire 
into  taking  a  correspondence  coxirse.  The 
same  appeal  could  be  utilized  to  get  young 
men  to  go  to  church,  to  quit  gambling,  to 
work  harder  for  their  employer,  to  enlist 
when  war  is  declared,  to  do  anything  the 
lioy  could  be  made  to  belieAe  his  mother 
would  appro  AC  of.    We  read  further: 

Xo  logical  connection  needs  to  exist 
betAveen  the  emotion  which  is  aroused  and 
the  program  which  is  outlined.  Consider 
the  propaganda  for  the  Red  Cross,  an  or- 
ganization for  which  we  are  all  enthusiastic. 
Because  its  work  has  touched  our  hearts 
a  real  sentiment  has  been  built  up  about  its 
name.  So  strong  is  this  sentiment  that  one 
noAv  finds  himself  unable  to  resist  the  re- 
quest for  annual  dues.  But  my  friends— I 
haAe  asked  seA'eral — and  I  do  not  knoAv 
whether  all  the  money  that  is  now  raised  is 
really  needed,  nor  hoAv  it  is  spent,  nor 
whether  the  organization  is  efficiently  ad- 
ministered or  not.  J  am  not  saying  this  in 
the  way  of  criticism:  I  am  only  pointing  out 
that  when  one's  emotions  haAe  been  prop- 
erly aroused  one  acts  as  directed  and  A\-ith- 
out  intellectually  considering  the  matter. 

Xow  let  us  consider  hoAV  propaganda 
may  be  controlled  by  society  so  that  dis- 
honest and  pernicious  campaigns  may  be 
preAented  withoul  interference  to  worth- 
while propaganda. 

The  matter  of  control  can  be  discust 
in  terms  of  these  three  questions:  How  far 
can  propaganda  be  controlled  in  terms  of 
the  validity  of  the  statements  which  are 
made?  in  terms  of  the  action  which  is  pro- 
posed? in  terms  of  the  emotional  elements 
that  are  inA'oh-ed? 

Society  has  long  dealt  A^ith  false  state- 
ments and  already  has  postal  regulations, 
laws  against  slander,  libel  and  the  like. 
The  Association  of  AdAertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  carries  on  a  steady  campaign 


Gone! 


Mister  Rat  soon  disappears  when   his 
menu  includes — 

RAT  BIS-KIT 

OR 

MT  BIS-HT  PASTE 

All  druggists   or    general    stores   have 
it.    25c. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books;  for 
tipping   billiard  cues.  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Robber  and  Ifather  Cfmenls  are  food — %m  fall  satisfactiM 

All  three  kinds — 20c  per  bottle.  At  dealers  or  by  moil. 
M  A  J  O  RMANUFACTURINGCO.,  New  York  J 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN     WINDOWS 


A  double-hung  window:  100%  venti- 
lation; disappearing  sash  and  fly 
screens:  weaiher-stripped,  gla2ed, 
fitted,  hung  and  completely  assem- 
bled.   Shipped  ready  for  use:  built 


100% 
Openine    imo  any  wall 

Write  for  full  details 

THE  LUNKEN  WINDOW  CO., 


4908   Cherry  St.     ,       t-    i.^ 
Cincinnati,    Ohio     ^erOllght 


r  Free  Trial 


'Select  from  44  Stylet,  colors 
and  b1z«9,  famous  Ranger  bicycles. 
Delivered  free  od  approval,  express  prepaid,  at 
Factory  Prices.  You  can  easily  Save  $10  to  $25. 

■  9NOIIIIlSlOny    often  advanc?Sst 
Ami  deposit.  Boys  can  earn  small  payments. 

TtMAC  W>ieel9,  lamps,  horns,  equipmentat 
Lf  1^3  half  usual  prices.  Send  No  Money. 
Writ«  for  oor  marvelous  prices  and  terzna. 

IMOAll  ^y^^^  Company 

^P  A  T  E  N  Tj?" 

I  Ca  AaSNOVv&  COb  Exclusively  Since  1875  | 

I  Send  model,  sketch  or  photo  for  free  advice,  cost  of  Patent,  etc,, 
I   Book    on    Patent-.    Tra.ierrarks    and    ("opyng'hta    free.     Write  or 
I  come  to  C,  A.  SNOW  &   CO..    710  8th   St.,   opposite   United 
V^  States  PatentUriice.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS. 


■Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     IXVEXTIO.\ 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C 


^^'V^iHorlick's 

,,         The  ORIGINAL 
\      Mailed  Milk  /a 


Safe 

Milk 

For  Infants 
&  Invalids 

NO  COOKING 

The  "Food -Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.     Ask  for  HORUCK'S. 

Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 
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against  dishonest  advertising,  and  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  of  good  against  this 
type  of  propaganda. 

But,  unfortunately,  many  undesirable 
propaganda  will  not  fall  under  the  class  of 
propaganda  publicly  making  dishonest 
statements.  One  very  undesirable  sort  is 
spread  by  word  of  mouth.  No  one  knows 
from  whence  it  comes,  and  exactly  what  is 
back  of  it.  Such  word  of  mouth  propa- 
ganda is  fostered  in  times  of  emotional 
stress  and  particularly  wherever  people 
believe  they  are  not  being  told  all  the  facts. 
The  best  possible  cure  for  it  is  publicity  of 
the  sort  that  makes  people  believe  they  are 
getting  all  sides  to  the  question. 

But  in  addition  to  this  sneaking  under- 
hand propaganda  there  are  all  sorts  of 
campaigns  which  are  very  undesirable,  but 
which  adhere  technically  to  the  truth. 
They  can  not  accordingly  be  prosecuted  for 
dishonesty.  Some  of  them,  however,  gi^•o 
false  impressions  just  the  same.  For  a 
distributor  of  a  food  product  to  advertise 
that  his  goods  contain  no  arsenic  is  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  goods  of  at  least 
one  of  his  competitors  do  contain  that 
poison. 

Then  there  are  other  kinds  of  propa- 
ganda which  deal  with  this  subject  in  such 
a  general  way  that  no  one  can  challenge 
their  statement. 

To  require  that  propaganda  contain 
truths  and  not  falsehoods  is  a  desirable 
regulation,  but  it  will  not  stop  undesirable 
campaigns. 

Let  us  consider,  second,  to  what  extent 
propaganda  can  be  controlled  in  terms  of 
the  action  w^hieh  is  proposed. 

If  the  proposed  action  is  that  of  buying, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  evaluate  the  propa- 
ganda. But  if  the  proposed  action  is  that 
of  gi^■ing  money  for  some  cause  or  charity, 
justification  upon  such  grounds  is  far  more 
difficult.  Business  men  tlu-ough  their 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  sheer  defense  are 
increasingly  investigating  such  propositions, 
and  in  many  places  list  the  charities  that 
they  will  countenance. 

The  establishment  of  bureaus  whos(^ 
V)usiness  it  is  to  investigate  all  organiza- 
tions asking  for  funds  renders  it  easier  to 
determine  Avhether  any  organization  is 
desirable  or  not.  Can  society  go  farth(>r 
here?  Can  society  not  only  positively  help 
worthy  cause,  but  put  the  unworthy,  ineffi- 
cient or  unnecessarily  duplicating  agency 
out  of  business?  There  is  no  question  but 
that  many  indi\'iduals  are  being  fooled 
every  year  and  much  money  squandered 
through  such  non-worth-while  causes.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that 
most  new  uplift  movements  have  encoun- 
tered great  opposition  at  the  start,  and  to 
increase  tliis  opposition  still  more  through 
the  establishment  of  legal  regulations  may 
do  society  in  the  long  run  more  harm  than 
good. 

But  there  is  an  entirely  different  tj-pe 
of  response  which  some  propaganda  aims 
to  accomphsh.  It  is  that  where  no  definite 
act  is  suggested,  but  where  public  opinion 
is  to  be  changed.  To  e\aluato  the  i)ropa- 
ganda  in  such  cases,  the  entire  program 
must  be  considered.  And  as  inchxidual 
members  of  a  big  movement  emphasize 
different  asi>ects  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine just  what  the  movement  stands  for. 

There  is  another  very  vexatious  phase 
of  this  point.  Can  a  i)ropagandist  be  held 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  his  followers 
because  he  stirred  them  up  originally? 
Shall  propaganda  be  evaluated  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  actions  that  result  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  motives  back  of  the  propa- 
ganda? 

Our  law  basically  concerns  itself  with 
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The 

Welcome  Wedding  Gift  | 

Brings   Joy  to  Brides  —  and  Others,   Too  | 

A  NY  WOMAN  will  prize  the  Duplex- Alcazar—  | 

ZJk     the  wonderful   three-fuel   range.     Because — it  ■ 

gives  such  marvelous  results  in  cookery,  saves  M 

work  and  cuts  down  expense.  ■ 

The  Duplex-Alcazar  burns  gas  and  coal  or  wood,   singly  or  to-  | 

gether.    The  change  from  fuel  to  fuel  or  to  combination  is  done  B 

in  an  instant  and  the  heat  can  be  instantly  adjusted  exactly  to  H 

the  degree  desired.  ■ 

It's  just  like  having  two  ranges — but  you  purchase  only  one.  M 

Then  think  of  the  comfort  of  having  gas  to  cook  with  in  hot  H 

weather  and  coal  or  wood  in  cold  weather.     A  cool  or  a  warm  m 

kitchen  just  as  you  wish.  ■ 

The  Duplex-Alcazar  is  made  in  various  types  and  styles.  Take 
your  choice.  Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  to  us  for  Booklet. 

For   districts   where    there   is    no   gas,    we   furnish   an   Oil 
Duplex-AIceizar  which  burns  kerosene  oil  and  cocJ  or  wood. 

Alcazar  Range  and  Heater  Co, 


407  Cleveland  Avenue 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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A  run  for 
your  money 

Tires  with  enough  air  in  them 
will  give  you  the  mileage  (or 
which  they  are  guaranteed, 
and  more. 

Tires  with  not  enough  air  in 
them  will  collapse  and  blow  out 
before  they  have  gone  a  quarter 
of  their  allotted  distance. 
The  OXLY  way  to  get  full 
mileage  out  of  your  tires  is 
to  maintain  adequate  air  pres- 
sure within  them.  To  do  this 
you  need  a 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

A.   SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Toronio 


London 
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Accountant 

Execative  Accountants  command  b\g  salaries.  TbousaDds  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certilied  Public  Accountants  in  II.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  £10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  Tor  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tiona.  Knowledg-e  of  booklieeping  noneceasary  to  beg'in.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M., 
C  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C  P.  A.  's.  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  is  assisted  bv  a  large 
•taff  of  C.P-A.  "s.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.    Write  now  foriDformation. 

L&Saile  Extension  University.  Dept.  4S2-hB  Chicago 
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Wild  Flowers  As  They  Grow 

Photographed  in  Color  Direct  from  Nature. 

By  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,'  F.R.P.S.,  and 

G.  Clarke  Nuttal,  B.Sc. 

The  colors  of  the  flowers  are  reproduced  with'remarkable 
fidelity,  enabling  you  to  unfailingly  recognize  and  classify 
each  plant  as  you  find  it  in  its  native  surroundings.  The 
origin  of  the  popular  names  of  wild  flowers — the  legends 
associated  with  them — their  scientific  names — how  the 
plants  reproduce — how  the  blossoms  are  formed — all  this 
and  more  is  told  fascinatingly  in  these  splendid  books. 

25  exquisite  illustrations  in  true-to-life  colors.  200 
pages.  Foolscap  4to.  Bound  in  dark  blue  cloth.  Price 
$2. so,  by  mail  $2.66. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Are..  New  York 


r-"HARDY  BORDER  FLOWERS"-, 

By   H.    H.    Thomas.    Editor    The   Gardener. 

Complete  manual  of  information  about  hardy 
flowering  plants  and  directions  for  preparing  ground, 
planting,  arranging,  and  grouping.  Contains  lay- 
outs for  blending  colors  and  descriptive  list  of  the 
most  reliable  flowers. 

Many  pictures  of  flowers  and  beautiful  gardens. 
i2mo.  Cloth.       ISO  pages.      $1,   rut;  $1.08.  postpaid. 

FUNK  i  WAGNALIS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


'  I  O  H.W'E  success  in  growing  roses  follow  the 
1  advice  of  a  floral  expert  such  as  H.  H.  Thomas. 
Read  his  charming  book — 

ROSE  GROWING  FOR  AMATEURS 

He  gives  you  all  details  from  the  ver>'  start,  and 
also  shows  how  the  beauty  of  the  average  rose  garden 
may  be  enhanced.      Liberally  illustrated. 

12  mo.  Cloth.      160  pages.      7 ic  net;  83c.  postpaid. 

FUNK  i  WAWALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foarth  Avenoe.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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man's  behavior  and  takes  little  account 
of  motives.  But  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween wilful  murder  and  unintentional 
manslaughter.  And  a  man  can  be  con- 
\-icted  of  murder  if  a  person's  death  results 
within  a  year  from  his  shooting  at  a  chicken 
with  intent  to  steal  it.  The  intention  to 
steal  makes  the  accidental  death  murder. 
Here  man  is  held  responsible  for  the  final 
results  of  his  criminal  intention  in  just 
about  as  far-reaching  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
inflamed  another  who  then  went  out  and 
murdered  a  complete  stranger. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  third  aspect  of 
the  subject — the  element  of  aroused  desire, 
the  emotional  background.  Here  is  the  real 
psychological  problem.  Take  away  the 
emotional  element  and  society  need  have 
no  fear  of  propaganda.  For  man  is  alwa.\s 
\ery  slow  to  act  in  terms  of  ideas  alone. 
He  does  nothing  until  his  emotions  are 
aroused  l)y  a  whirlwind  si)eaker,  or  by  per- 
sonal injury. 

At  the  present  time  the  prosi)ects  do 
not  appear  o\^x  bright  of  controlling  propa- 
ganda through  regulation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  method  of  weakening  its  influence, 
and  that  is  by  fighting  one  propaganda  by 
another,  or  by  general  publicity.  The 
trouble,  however,  with  fighting  bad  propa- 
ganda by  good  propaganda,  aside  from 
the  very  practical  consideration  that  the 
former  is  usually  better  equipped  finan- 
cially, is  that  seldom  is  the  public  sup- 
plied with  facts  upon  which  a  real  con- 
clusion can  be  thought  out. 


MAKING   GOLD   AND   OTHER   THINGS 

npHE  possibility  of  changing  one  chem- 
-^  ical  element  into  another  has  two 
aspects:  first,  the  alteration  as  a  mere 
labor  at  orj'  experiment;  second,  its  em- 
ployment to  produce  something  of  value, 
as  in  "making  gold  "  out  of  lead  or  mercury. 
The  first  seems  to  have  been  definitely 
established,  not  the  second.  The  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco)  notes 
editorially  that  to  speak  of  "synthetic" 
gold  presupposes  that  it  consists  not  of  one 
"element"  but  of  several,  the  combination 
of  which  makes  the  metal.  It  is  the  value, 
of  course,  that  e.xcites  popular  imagination. 
A  newspaper  story  that  somebody  has  found 
a  way  to  make  "sj'nthetic"  gold  was  given 
currencj',  the  writer  goes  on  to  sa\%  by 
two  persons  generally  reputed  to  have  good 
sense — Irving  Fisher,  a  professor  at  Yale, 
and  Roger  W.  Babson,  a  press  WTiter  on 
financial  affairs.  ]Mr.  Babson  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  there  was  one  way 
which  Germany  might  be  in  a  position  to 
pay  her  debts,  and  that  was  "to  manu- 
facture sjTithetic  gold."  To  quote  the 
editorial: 

He  added,  as  if  to  give  substance  to  his 
fancy:  "Private  advices  have  been  coming 
to  me  for  some  time  that  German  chemists 
are  dihgently  working  to  discover  some 
method  for  making  sjmthetic  gold.  .  .  . 
Reports  indicate  that  a  process  has  al- 
ready been  discovered  for  the  making  of 
gold  from  quicksilver,  the  only  difficulty 
being  that  the  present  process  costs  more 


Know  Your  Eye  Glass  Case 

WHEN  your  optician,  opto- 
metrist or  oculist  supplies  a 
Fanington  Eye  Glass  Case  you  get 
the  best  that  he  can  buy;  lasts 
longer,  looks  better,  opens  easier, 
closes  tighter.  It's  part  of  superior 
service  to  give 
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How  To  Get  Rich 

— by  following  a  plan  clearly  explained  in 
"The  Book  of  Thrift,"  the  new  guide  to  finan- 
cial success  by  T.  D.  MacGregor.  You  can 
do  it  if  you  get  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  book 
and  yourself  adopt  its  plan  of  saving  and  in- 
vesting. 

.■\11  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed 
within  the  covers  of  this  3S0-page  volume, 
and  it  is  all  yours  at  little  cost. 

Ihe  Book  of  Tlirift 

Why  and  How  to   Save   and   What  to  Do 
With  Your  Savings 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

This  remarkable  book  is  not  a  mere  collection 
of  platitudes  on  the  subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is 
an  extremely  timely  and  practical  work — at 
once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  depend- 
able Guide-Book  on  the  road  to  fortune.  It  is 
of  equal  value  to  teachers  and  students,  par- 
ents and  children,  employers  and  employees. 
Large  J2mo,  doth,  350  pages;  70  illustrations; 
$1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 
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thau  the  product  is  worth."  That's  the 
rub.  One  can  make  diamonds  out  of 
graphite,  but  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  Professor  Fisher  is  reported  to 
have  visited  the  alleged  inventor,  who  said 
that  he  submitted  samples  of  his  artificial 
gold  to  the  Reichsbank  in  1917  and  "they 
had  found  it  to  be  real  gold."  We  quote 
from  a  statement  made  by  Professor  Fisher 
at  Berhh  on  January  30,;  "But,"  adds  the 
Professor,  "a  distinguished  German  scien- 
tist tells  me  that  the  man  is  a  fraud  and 
has  ar  prison  record." 

So  this  nine-daj'  bubble  has  been  pricked; 
but  not  before  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survej' 
issued  a  formal  report  stating  that  there 
was  no  Occasion  to  fear  the  production  of 
artificial  gold.  The  truth,  as  any  chemist 
knows,  is  that  some  elements  are  being 
transformed  continuously,  and  without 
human  interference,  into  other  elements. 
These  substances  are  all  radio-active,  the 
energy  made  available  during  transmuta- 
tion being  about  one  miUion  times  more 
than  could  result  from  a  similar  weight  of 
any  other  material.  For  example,  it  has 
been  noted  that  uranium  and  thorium  un- 
dergo a  slow  change  of  this  character,  with 
lead  as  the  final  product.  So  far  no 
scientist  has  been  able  to  delay  or  to  ac- 
celerate this  natural  transformation.  In 
time  this  may  be  accomphshed,  but  at 
present  it  would  appear  that  were  it  pos- 
sible artificially  to  transmute  lead  into 
gold  the  energy  required  would  invohe 
a  cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  precious  metal  produced.  Should 
such  a  change  be  controllable  eventually 
by  human  intervention,  it  is  probable  that 
the  transmutation  of  gold  into  base  metal 
would  be  more  profitable  as  a  commercial 
venture  than  would  a  change  in\'olving  the 
opposite  reaction,  because  of  the  immense 
amount  of  energy  made  available  dui-ing 
the  transmutation. 

What  has  really  been  done  in  tho  labora^ 
tory,  in  the  way  of  turning  one  chemical 
element  into  another,  and  of  proving  that 
the  elements  may  be  built  up  of  a  single 
basic  substance,  probably  hj-drogen,  is 
described  in  Science  Service's  Science  A'ews 
Bulletin  (Washington),  quoting  a  talk 
made  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  London 
by  Prof.  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford  of  Caven- 
dish Laboratory,  Cambridge,  who  has 
gone  farther  than  any  other  man  toward 
realizing  the  old  dream  of  the  alchemists. 
We  are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  the  making 
of  gold  out  of  lead,  says  the  Bulletin,  but 
experiments  by  Professor  Rutherford  have 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  get  hydrogen  out 
of  nitrogen  and  from  at  least  five  other 
elements,  boron,  fluorine,  sodium,  alu- 
minum and  phosphorus.  These  experiments 
have  given  us  an  entirely  new  idea  of  the 
structure  of  the  atom.  As  Professor 
Rutherford  says: 

Since  the  development  of  the  atomic 
theory  on  an  experimental  basis  by  Dalton, 
the  progress  of  chemistry  has  been  based 
on  the  central  idea  of  the  permanency  and 
indivasibility  of  the  atorns  of  the  elements. 
The  whole  experience  of  chemistry  for 
nearly  a  century  has  shown  clearly  that  it 
was  impossible  to  break  up  the  atoms  of  the 
elements  by  the  application  of  ordinary 
chemical  and  physical  processes.  This 
idea  has  had  to  be  modified  to  some  extent 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  knowledge  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  of  the  inner 
constitution  of  the  atoms.    It  is  now  gener- 
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I'ST  as  any  piece  of  work  must 
reflect  something  of  the  spirit  of 
its  maker,  so  do  these  watches  re- 
flect tlie  Gruen  Guild  spirit  of  fine 
craftsmanship — the  same  spirit  that 
cxaitetf  the  masters  of  the  ancient- 
Guild  of  Watchmakers. 

Each  of  the  Gruen  Watches  pic- 
tured here,  with  its  Precision  move- 
ment, is  guaranteed  to  come  within 
railroad  time  requirements. 

U41,  14  kt.  solid  green  gold  with 
18  kt.  solid  wiilte  sold  back,  Pre- 
cision movement,  ^160.00;  18  kt. 
solid  white  gold,  Precision  move- 
ment, $185.00.  At  the  leading  jew- 
elers. 
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Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto 
Masters  in  the  art  of  Watchmaking  since  1874 
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Ihin  unless  it  is  a  Gruen. 
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ally  accepted  that  the  atoms  of  tlie  different 
.elements  have  all  the  same  general  type  of 
structure.  At  the  center  of  the  atom  is  a  posi- 
tively charged  nucleus  of  minut(>  dimensions 
Avhich  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  mass  of 
the  atom.  This  is  sun-ounded  by  a  distri- 
bution of  electrons  held  in  equilibrium  by 
the  forces  from  the  nucleus. 

By  the  action  of  light  and  electrical  dis- 
charges, we  can  readily  remoAe  one  or 
more  of  the  external  planetary  electrons 
from  the  atom,  while  by  the  action  of  X- 
rays  we  maj-  even  eject  one  of  the  more 
strongly  bound  electrons  of  the  system. 
In  this  way  we  can  effect  in  a  sense  a  trans- 
formation of  the  atom,  but  it  is  merely 
a  temporary  one,  and  a  new  electron  is 
soon  captured  from  the  outside  and  the 
atom  is  as  before.  The  general  CAidonce 
indicates  tliat  even  if  a  number  of  the 
planetary  electrons  were  removed  by  suit- 
able agencies,  the  stability  of  the  nucleus 
would  not  be  disturbed  and  the  atom  would 
in  a  short  time  regain  its  original  structure. 
In  order  to  effect  a  permanent  change  in 
the  atom  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
disrupt  the  nucleus  itself.  When  once 
a  charged  unit  of  the  nuclear  structure  is 
remo\ed,  the  nuclear  charge  is  altered 
permanentl}',  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  process  is  re^■ersible  under  ordinary 
experimental  conditions. 

The  diseo^'ery  of  the  instability  of  the 
radioacti\e  elements  was  the  first  severe 
shock  to  the  idea  of  the  permanency  of  all 
atoms.  This  radiating  property  is,  how- 
ever, confined  mainly  to  the  two  heaviest 
elements,  uranium  and  thorium,  and  their 
long  series  of  descendants,  and  is  shown 
only  by  two  other  elements,  potassium  and 
rubidium,  and  then  only  to  a  minor  extent. 
Apart  from  these  exceptions,  the  great 
niajoiitj'  of  the  atoms  appear  to  be  highly 
stable  structures  and  to  remain  unaltered 
under  ordinary'  conditions  in  this  earth  for 
periods  of  probably  thousands  of  milUons 
of  years. 

The  property  of  radioactivity  belongs 
to  the  nucleus  and  is  showTi  generally  by 
the  emission  of  a  swift  particle  or  helium 
nucleus  and  occasionally  a  swift  electron 
from  the  nucleus.  The  number  and  veloc- 
ity of  emission  of  these  particles  appear 
to  bo  quite  uninfluenced  h\  the  most 
powerful  phjsical  or  chemical  agencies 
and  to  be  an  inherent  property  resulting 
from  the  instability  of  these  very  complex 
nuclei.  i 

These  resiUts  show  clearly  that  the  nu- 
clei of  hea^"3-  atoms  contain  both  positivelj- 
charged  helium  nuclei  and  negative  elec- 
trons, and  lead  to  the  general  view  that  the 
complex  nuclei  of  all  atoms  are  built  up  of 
hydrogen  and  helium  nuclei  and  electrons. 
It  is  also  generally  supposed  that  a  helium 
nucleus  itself  is  a  secondary  unit  composed 
of  four  hydrogen  nuclei  and  two  electrons. 
If  this  be  the  case,  w^e  may  suppose  the 
nuclei  of  all  atoms  to  be  composed  ulti- 
matelj-  of  hydrogen  nuclei,  or  protons  as 
they  have  been  termed,  with  the  addition 
of  negative  electron. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forces  which  bind 
together  the  components  of  the  nucleus 
are  exceeding!}^  powerful  and  that  conse- 
quently a  large  amount  of  energy  will  be 
required  to  disrupt  its  structure.  The 
swift  alpha  particle  from  radium  and  thor- 
rium,  wdiich  is  by  far  the  most  concentrated 
source  of  energy  known  to  us,  seems  the 
most  likely  agent  to  succeed  in  an  attack 
on  the  strongly  bound  nucleus.     The  alpha 


Agood  ddytUnd 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  bad  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my 
how  it  burned  and  blistered ! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  In 
a  hurry,  but  It  does  its  work  more 
gently,  —  without  the  blister. 
Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest  it 
penetrates  the  skin  ^vith  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
it  is  a  clean,  white  ointment  good 
for  all  the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  on  your  bathroom  shelf 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  first  sign 
of  a  cold,  congestion,  or  twinging 
joints. 

Sold  by  druggistseverywhere,  in  jars  and 
tubes,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER   THAN    A    MUSTARD    PLASTER 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  need  no  longer  puzzle  you  if  you 
liave  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

hy  FILAXK  H.  VIZETELLV,  Lilt.  D..  LL.  D. 
Managing  EdUor  Xew  .Standard  Dictionary 

A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  10,000  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  shows  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divisions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  should  be  used  instead  of  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its, 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude.  RafTael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  for  itself  in  service 
cvers'  day. 

ismo.Clolh:    250  pages.    $1.50,  net;  $i.6z,  postpaid. 

funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publisiiers,  354  Fourih  Ave.,  New  York 


Here's 
Free  Proof 
That  You 
Can  Hear! 


The  wonderful,  im- 
proved AcousTicon  has 
now  enabled  nearly 
.iOO.OOO  deaf  people  to  hear.  We  are  sure  it 
will  do  the  same  for  you;  are  so  absolutely 
certain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to  send  you  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  1 0  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit  —  No   Expense 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but 
ask  for  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay, 
no  red  tape,  no  reservation  to  this  offer, 
(^.ur  confidence  in  the  present  Acousticon  is 
so  complete  that  we  will  gladly  take  all  the 
risk  in  proving,  toeyond  any  doubt,  that  the 

Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again ! 

The  new  Acousticon  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated, so  no  matter  what  you  have  ever 
tried,  just  ask  for  a  free  trial  of  the  New 
Acousticon.  You'll  get  it  promptly,  and  if 
it  doesn't  make  you  hear,  return  it  and 
you  will  owe  us  notliing— not  one  cent. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1302  Candler  BIdg.         220  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  Cily 
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particle  is  expelled  from  radium  with  a 
velocitj-  of  about  10,000  miles  per  second 
and  thus  has  a  speed  20,000  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  swift  rifle  bullet.  INIass  for 
mass,  its  energy  of  motion  is  400  million 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  bullet. 


A  VEGETABLE  OIL  TERMINAL 

PLANTS  to  handle  petroleum  are  fa- 
miliar, but  a  terminal  especially 
adapted  to  recei\-ing  and  distributing 
vegetable  oils,  such  as  is  now  in  operation 
in  San  Francisco,  is  something  new.  This 
terminal,  we  are  told  bj'  the  author  of  an 
article  in  The  Marine  Review  (New  York), 
was  constructed  and  is  operated  by  the 
State  of  California  and  is  among  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world.  As  a  result  of  the 
closing  of  many  European  ports  by_  the 
war,  a  tremendous  traffic  in  vegetable  oils 
and  copra,  or  dried  cocoanut  meat,  now 
comes  to  the  United  States,  we  are  told; 
and  an  exceptionally  well-equipped  plant 
is  necessary  to  take  care  of  it.  Imports 
of  approximately  §40,000,000  worth  of 
vegetable  oils  and  copra  from  the  south 
Pacific  are  now  handled  at  this  terminal, 
which  is  located  on  Islais  creek,  in  San 
Francisco  harbor  by  the  State.    He  goes  on : 

The  terminal  is  controlled  by  the  board 
of  State  harbor  commissioners,  which  has 
charge  of  all  the  waterfront  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  facilities  include  wharfs,  with 
water  deep  enough  to  accommodate  anj' 
vessel  which  has  at  yet  api^eared  on  the 
Pacific,  warehouses,  pipe-lines,  spur  tracks 
connecting  with  all  the  transcontinental 
railroads  entering  San  Francisco,  and  a 
tank  barge  for  use  for  transfer  of  oils  from 
steamers  to  wharfs.  The  facilities  for 
receiving,  storing  and  distributing  the  oil 
and  copra  at  this  terminal  will  compare 
favorably,  and  in  some  features  are  in 
ad\ance  of  those  of  the  larger  i)orts  of 
Europe,  over  whose  wharfs,  i)rior  to  the 
war,  millions  of  ])oun(ls  of  copra  and  mil- 
lions of  cases  of  vegetable  oils  ])assed 
annually. 

The  warehouses,  which  have  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  cases  of  oil,  have  concrete 
floors  and  sumjis  for  the  storage  of  oil  in 
any  form  of  container.  In  addition  to 
these  warehouses,  space  is  provided  for  the 
storage  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  oil  in 
the  yards  and  on  the  open  wharfs,  to 
which  the  eases  and  barrels  can  bo  unloaded 
direct  from  the  ship. 

San  PYancisco  vegetable  oil  and  copra 
importers  have  been  granted  first  prixnleges 
on  the  long-term  leasing  of  a  large  area  ad- 
joining the  terminal,  and  they  have  erected 
tanks  for  their  own  use  of  a  total  capacitj* 
of  about. 3,0(X)  tons,  with  more  being  erected. 
Oil  from  these  tanks  may  be  unloaded  direct 
into  tank  cars  for  immediate  transfer  to  any 
railroad,  while  from  the  terminal  wharfs 
it  can  be  handled  direct  to  inland,  coastal, 
intereoastal,  or  ocean-going  vessels.  The 
system  of  distribution  has  been  worked 
out  with  a  comprehensive  \'iew  to  coordina- 
tion of  rail  and  water  transportation  facili- 
ties in  a  manner  not  before  attempted  in 
any  publicly  owned  storage  and  distribu- 
tion plant  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  report  of  its  survey  on  this  han- 
dling of  these  valuable  imports,  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  says : 

San  Francisco  now  has  what  is  generally 
conceded     to     be    the     most     completely 


"Biggest  dollar's  worth 
of  underAvear  I  ever  saw" 


"T'VE  tried  pretty  near  every 
athletic  union  suit  ever  made 
and  almost  gave  up  hope  of 
finding  the  right  one.  Then  I 
found  Topkis.  No  more  experi- 
menting—  it's  Topkis  for  me 
from  now  on. 

"Every   way   you    look   at    it, 
Topkis  is  exactly  right. 

"First  underwear  that  ever 
really  fit  me.  Hardly  seems  to 
touch  my  body  at  all.  Walking, 
sitting,  running,  I  never  feel  my 
underwear.  Not  a  hint  of  pinch  per  garment.  75c  for  Boys'  Union 
or  pull  at  any  point.  The  fellow  Suits,  Girls'  Bloomer  Union 
who  designed  the  Topkis  Athletic  Suits,  and  Children's  Waist 
Union  Suit  knew  something.  Union   Suits. 

Ask  for   TOPKIS  Underwear.       Lool(  for  Ihe   Top\is   label. 

Free  illustrated  booklet  tells  interesting 
facts  about  underwear.     Write  for  it. 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

General  Sales  Offices  :   330  Broadway,  New  York  City 


"My  health  is  better,  too. 
Topkis   lets  your  skin  breathe." 

Best  nainsook  and  other  high- 
grade  fabrics.  Pre-shrunk — full 
size  guaranteed.  Be  sure  you  get 
your  correct  size — 38  if  you  wear 
a  38  coat,  and  so  on. 

No  good  dealer  will  ask  more 
than  a  dollar  for  the  Topkis 
Men's  Union  Suit — although 
many  will  tell  you  it's  worth  more. 

Men's  Union  Suits,  ^i.oo. 

Men's  Shirts  and  Drawers,  75c 


mm 

Athletic 


nderwear 
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Does  Better  Work — 
Longer 

Note  This  Exclusive  Advantage 

There  is  a  difference  in  sweepers-  And  one 
difference  puts  the  Bissell  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  is  more  than  four  wheels,  a  box  and  a  ro- 
tating brush.  It  alone  has  the  famous  "Cyco' 
Ball  Bearings.  This  principle  always  brings 
the  brush  in  correct  contact  with  any  kind  of 
carpet  or  rug-  It  gives  maximum  sweeping 
power  even  after  years  of  wear,  and  makes 
sweeping  easy,  of  course.  No  other  sweeper 
has  it  or  can  have  it. 

The  average  life  of  a  Bissell  is  10  to  15 
years-  Consider  the  cost  per  year  of  service 
— 30  to  50  cents. 

Even  where  there  is  an  electric  cleaner,  the 
Bissell  sweeper  is  indispensable  if  you  want 
quick,  thorough,  easy  sueeping.  with  your 
sweeper  always  handy  and  ready  for  use. 

BISSELUS 

"Cyco"  Ball  Bearing 

Carpet  Sweeper 

Now  Priced  as  Low  as  $5 

There  are  other  models  as  low  as  $4-50. 
Toy  sweepers  25c  and  up.  Delight  the  kid- 
dies and  teach  tidiness. 

All  prices  slightly  higher  in  West,  South 
and  Canada.  At  dealers  everywhere-  Book- 
let on  request. 

Put  Your  Su'ceping  Reliance  on  a 
Bissell' s  Appliance 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

236  Erie  St.t  Grand  Rapids>  Mich- 

Oldest  and  Largest 


PERSONAL 

My  message  to  you.  Page  61,  British  Empire 
Issue,  Literary  Digest,  March  11,  not  answered. 
Holding  offer  open.    Act   promptly — C.  A.  M. 

Make  Your  Garden 
A  Wonder  Garden 

It's  easy.  Market  growers  know  the  secret.  Follow  it 
and  have  the  largest  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  an 
abundance  of  the  biggest  and  sweetest  scented  flowers  of 
the  most  intense  and  vi\-id  colors.     Here  is  the  secret! 

The  better  grades  of  commercial  fertilizers  contain  only 
3  to  5  per  cent  nitrogen;  6  to  lo  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  3  to  5  per  cent  potash,  combined  in  material  that  has 
no  fertilizing  vcdue.  Most  fertilizers  are  far  below  this 
average. 

Science  has  produced  a  tablet,  rich  in  plant  food,  con- 
taining II  per  cent  nitrogen;  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  15  per  cent  potash — clean  and  odorless. 

For  crops  in  rows,  set  the  tablets  a  food  apart  along  the 
row. 

Three  tablets,  one  every  ten  days,  in  the  hills  make 
Cucumbers,  Squash,  Melons  and  vines  fairly  jump. 

In  Flower  Beds  and  Borders,  place  tablets  a  foot  apart. 

For  Bush  Fruits  and  Shrubbery,  use  three  to  five  tab- 
lets, placed  in  the  soil  about  each  plant. 

Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  place  tablets  two  feet  apart, 
extending  from  the  trunk  as  far  as  the  longest  branches. 

Fine  also  for  greenhouse  benches  and  pot  plants. 

Four  tablets  dissoKed  in  a  gallon  of  water,  used  in  place 
of  liquid  manure,  is  less  trouble  and  gives  better  res'ilts 
than  objectionable  manure  water.     Makes  velvety  lawns. 

Each  tablet  contains  highly  concentrated,  immediately 
available  plant  food.  They  increase  production,  heighten 
color  and  improve  quality.     Their  use  is  highly  profitable. 

The  name  of  the  tablet  is  Stim-U-planT.  No  matter 
how  fertile  the  soil,  Stim-U-planT  is  effective  in  feeding 
and  forivarding  crops.  Market  Gardeners  use  them  in 
large  quantities.    Order  by  name — there  is  no  substitute. 

Price  delivered:  100  tablets.  75  cts.;  i.ooo  tablets,  {3.50. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  order  from  the  makers — 

E.\RP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORPORATION 
80-84  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


equipped  vegetable  oil  terminal,  storage 
and  warehouse  plant  on  this  continent,  and 
im]>orters  of  both  vegetable  oils  and  copra 
look  forward  to  a  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  raw  products,  a 
demand  which  will  be  the  more  easily 
fillod  because  of  the  excellent  storage  and 
distribution  facilities  offered  by  the  new 
terminal.  For  years  Europe  had  con- 
trolled the  sources  of  supply  of  foreign 
vegetable  and  animal  oils,  ports  like  INIar- 
seilles,  Hamburg,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam 
haA-ing  a  movement  of  millions  of  pounds 
yearh'. 

These  oils  not  only  enter  in  a  basic  way 
into  the  making  of  glycerin  for  explosives, 
but  many  ad^■ances  made  in  the  hydro- 
genation  and  other  process  applied  to 
vegetable  oils  make  them  valuable  for  their 
use  as  food  substitutes.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
laundry  soap,  paints,  varnishes,  printers' 
ink,  imitation  rubber  fabrics,  linoleum, 
leather  tanning,  tin  plate  cooling,  core 
oil  in  castings,  and  other  industrial  and 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Customs  figures  show  that  the  principal 
vegetable  oils  of  the  §40,000,000  worth 
imported  through  San  JVancisco  last  year 
Avere  eocoanut,  China  wood,  peanut,  lin- 
seed, soja  bean  and  rape  seed.  There 
were  smaller  imports  and  distributions  of 
perilla  oU,  from  Manchuria,  and  kindred 
tj-pes  of  oUs. 


INFECTED  GERMS? 

T^ISEASE  germs  not  only  infect,  but 
-^-^  may  themselves  be  infected,  accord- 
ing to  a  French  bacteriologist,  Dr.  F. 
d'Herelle.  In  other  words,  certain  bacteria 
have  their  owti  microscopic  parasites,  caus- 
ing diseases  of  their  own,  of  which  thej-  may 
perish,  to  the  great  benefits  of  the  animals 
that  thej-  themselves  have  infected.  We 
might,  of  course,  have  suspected  these 
facts  from  the  classic  verse  about  fleas 
haA-ing  smaller  fleas  to  bite  'em.  Whether 
diseoAery  A^-ill  verify  the  sequel  and  pro- 
claim that  the  infective  processes  go  on  ad 
infinitum,  time  alone  will  show.  A  full 
exposition  of  the  doctor's  views  may  be 
found  in  a  monograph  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute in  Paris,  whose  French  title  maj'  be 
translated,  "The  bacteriophage,  its  role  in 
immunit}'."  The  name  given  by  Dr. 
d'Herelle  to  his  parasite  of  a  parasite  is 
from  the  Greek  phagein,  to  eat,  so  that  he 
has  called  it  "the  bacteria^eater."  We 
quote  as  follows  from  a  re\aew  in  The  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal  (London),  which  says: 

The  book  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
fundamental  experiment  on  which  the  the- 
ory of  the  bacteriophage  is  based.  D'Her- 
elle believes  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  ultra- 
miscroseopic  parasite  of  bacteria,  so  small 
that  it  "«-ill  pass  through  the  finest  filter. 
This  "bacteriophage,"  as  he  calls  it,  can 
only  thrive  on  living  bacteria,  in  the  sub- 
'  stance  of  which  it  grows  and  multiplies, 
becoming  more  and  more  virulent. 

The  first  half  of  his  book  purports  to 
describe  the  manner  of  life  of  this  ultra- 
miscroseopic  parasite,  and  relates  the 
method  adopted  for  estimating  its  activity', 
the  distinguishing  features  of  its  cultures. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOURSELF 

WORTH  MORE 

Through 
APPLIED    PSYCHOLOGY 

ANOTHER  I\L\N  started  even  with  you 
in  life,  no  richer,  no  more  talented,  no 
more  ambitious.  But  in  the  years  that 
have  passed  he  has  somehow  managed  to  move 
far  ahead.  What  is  the  secret  of  it?  Why 
should  he,  apparently,  have  the  power  to  get  so 
easil3'  the  things  he  wants  while  you  must  work 
so  hard  for  all  that  comes  to  j^ou? 

Another  woman,  madam,  no  more  able  than 
yourself,  has  the  good  gifts  of  life  fairly  thrust 
into  her  hands.  You  have  compared  yourself 
to  her  and  questioned  what  there  is  in  her 
character  and  talents  that  you  somehow  lack. 

Learn  the  Reason   from   Science 

Scientists  have  found  the  secret.  They  can 
show  you  how  j'ou  too  can  obtain  the  better 
things  of  life.  How  you  can  arouse  the  hidden 
powers  of  your  mind  and  make  them  bring  you 
more  influence,  a  larger  income,  greater  hap- 
piness. 

Human  intelligence  acts  and  reacts  according 
to  certain  laws  known  as  the  Laws  of  Psychology 
— "organized  common  sense."  Either  by  in- 
stinct or  bj-  study  some  indixiduals  master  these 
laws.  To  them  the  minds  of  their  associates 
become  like  fine  instruments  on  which  they 
can  play  at  will.  They  have  but  to  set  the  train 
of  circumstances  moving  and  await  results. 
In  other  words — ihey  apply  Psychology. 

No  Longer  the  Dream  of  Theorists 

To-day  we  see  Psychology  studied  by  the  business 
man  and  its  principles  applied  to  the  management  of 
factory  and  office.  We  see  men  in  every  profession,  as 
well  as  those  in  many  lines  of  industry  and  business, 
applying  Psychology  to  their  personal  occupations,  and 
from  the  benefits  derived  from  it  greatly  increasing 
their  incomes,  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  activities, 
rising  to  higher  positions  of  responsibility,  influence  and 
power. 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 

Direct  Method  to  Attain  Success 

Rerofjnizing  the  need  for  a  popular  understanding 
of  its  priceless  truths,  an  organization  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Warren  Hilton  some  years  ago  to  coordinate  the 
principles  of  Psychology  and  apply  them  to  every -day 
life — ^thus  the  Society  of  Applied  Psychology  came 
into  being.  Among  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  who  also  contribute  to  the  Society's  literature, 
are  such  well-known  men  as  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chancellor,  University  of  Denver,  former 
Governor  of  Colorado;  Hudson  Maxim,  D.Sc,  In- 
ventor and  Mechanical  Engineer;  George  Van  Ness 
Dearborn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  and  Author; 
Harry  S.  Tipper,  Chairman,  National  Educational 
Committee,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  ver>'  great  value  of  the  Society's 
Basic  Course  of  Reading  to  the  average  man  and  woman 
The  Literary  Digest  is  cooperating  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  every  earnest  seeker  for  self-betterment. 


FREE 


'HOW    TO    DEVELOP    YOUR 
POWER    OF    ACHIEVEMENT" 


A  compelling  booklet  packed  with  information  on 
such  topics  as:  Psychology  Redticed  to  Easy  Simple 
Language;  How  to  Apply  Psychologj-  in  Salesmanship; 
in  Pubhc  Speaking;  in  Retail  SelUng — Psychology  Ap- 
plied by  the  Professional  Man — ^Your  Undiscovered 
Resources — Source  of  Will  Power — How  to  Avoid 
Worr>- — How  Ideas  are  Created — The  Ability  to  Read 
Men,  etc.  Sign  and  mail  coupon  and  you  will  also 
receive  full  particulars  of  the  Society  9f  AppUed 
Psychology,  and  what  membership  in  it  will  mean  to 
you. 
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and  the  influence  of  the  reaction  of  the  me- 
dium on  its  growth.  An  account  is  given 
of  the  effect  of  antiseptics  on  the  life  of  the 
parasite  and  the  manner  in  which  it  be- 
haves in  suspensions  rich  and  poor  in  bac- 
teria. The  bacteriophage,  we  are  told, 
exerts  its  action  through  the  agency  of  a 
powerful  ferment  which  it  secretes.  The 
author  has  watched  infected  bacteria  under 
the  microscope,  and  describes  how  they  as- 
sume a  spherical  form  and  finally  rupture, 
liberating  the  enclosed  bacteriophages. 
Bacteria  develops  protective  processes 
against  these  intruders  in  the  same  way 
that  human  beings  develop  anti-bodies 
against  bacteria.  Resistant  bacterial  races 
are  described,  the  acquired  resistance  being 
associated  wth  altered  morphology  and 
culture  characteristics.  To  make  the  anal- 
ogy complete,  there  are  even  bacterial 
carriers  of  the  bacteriophage! 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  part  the  bacteriophage  is  believed  to 
play  in  immunity.  Here  we  are  presented 
with  even  more  revolutionary  ideas.  In  the 
early  stages  of  an  infection,  d'Herelle  as- 
sures us,  our  chances  of  recovery  depend 
on  the  presence  of  this  enemy  of  bacteria. 
If  the  bacteriophage  is  present  the  bacteria 
are  attacked  and  destroyed;  if  absent,  the 
bacteria  multiply  and  cause  disease.  The 
human  body  is  no  more  than  the  battle- 
field where  the  struggle  rages  between 
bacterium  and  bacteriophage.  It  is  only 
in  the  later  stages  of  disease  that  the  anti- 
bodies developed  by  the  human  subject 
play  any  part,  for  they  take  many  \veeks  to 
appear.  The  ups  and  do^\^ls  of  an  illness 
are  an  indication  of  the  fortunes  of  the  rival 
forces.  In  an  epidemic,  also,  the  disease 
dies  do%\TX  and  disappears  because  of  the 
triumph  of  the  attendant  bacteriophage. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  fortify 
ourselves  by  keeping  a  stock  of  well-dis- 
posed bacteriophages  ready  at  hand  in  case 
of  an  illness.  Injected  into  the  l)ody  they 
are  eliminated  at  once,  for  they  are  only 
able  to  live  on  living  bacteria.  Still  it  is 
comforting  to  reflect  that  the  bacteriophage 
is  very  abundant  throughout  the  natural 
world  and  is  as  likely  to  gain  to  an  entrance 
as  is  a  pathogenic  bacillus. 

From  an  editorial  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Journal  we  gather  that  the  there  has  been 
ample  confirmation  of  d'Herelle's  experi- 
ment, few  investigators  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  explanatiou  that  the  changes  are 
due  to  a  bacterial  parasite.  Kabeshima,  a 
Japanese  experimenter,  has  shown  that 
d'Herelle's  "bacteriophage"  can  withstand 
a  temperature  of  70°  C,  and  he  concluded 
that  he  was  dealing  with  an  agent  produced 
by  the  patient  as  a  protective  mechanism. 
Says  the  writer: 

The  hesitation  displaj'cd  by  other  scientific 
workers  in  accepting  the  bacteriophage 
theory  d'Herelle  likens  to  the  incredulity 
Avith  which  the  scientific  world  received 
Pasteur's  explanation  that  fermentation 
is  due  to  the  action  of  living  cells. 
D'Herelle  would  have  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing us  all  his  disciples  if  he  produced  evi- 
dence as  convincing  as  that  advanced  by 
his  great  fellow  countryman.  The  sub- 
ject deserves  attention  because  of  the 
practical  questions  involved.  If  we  are 
dealing  with  ferments  secreted  by  cells, 
then  such  agents  may  be  valuable  allies 
in  ridding  the  system  of  bacteria.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  effects  are  produced  by 
living  parasites,  then  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  an  unexplored  world  of  life,  and  per- 
haps a  form  of  life  different  from  any  we 
have  yet  known. 


This  book  shows  a  way 

to  prevent  so  much  money 

from  going  up  the  chimney 


IT  costs  nothing;  it  is  well  worth 
reading.    The  coupon  will  get  it 
for  you. 

It  explains  why  Sunbeam  Pipeless 
Furnaces  are  so  astonishingly  eco- 
nomical to  buy  and  to  operate. 

It  shows  how,  with  just  one  register, 
the  Sunbeam  can  heat  a  given  num- 
ber of  rooms  more  evenly,  more 
healthfully  and  with  one-third  less 
fuel  than  stoves  or  fireplaces. 

The  Sunbeam  is  made  on  aquantity- 
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production  basis  by  oneof  the  oldest 
and  largest  furnace  manufacturers 
in  the  country;  therefore,  it  can  be 
sold  at  such  a  surprisingly  low^  cost. 

All  parts  are  accurately  fitted  by  a 
process  which  makes  them  leak- 
proof  and  are  made  so  much  over- 
size that  a  Sunbeam  will  practically 
never  w^ear  out. 

The  Sunbeam  burns  any  kind  of 
fuel.  It  quickly  takes  the  chill  off 
your  house  in  the  brisk  days  of  early 
fall;  it  maintains  an  even  tempera- 
ture of  warm,  moist  air  in  every 
room,  even  in  below-zero  weather. 
A  Sunbeam  will  warm  the  most  iso- 
lated room  in  the  house  so  that  you 
can  dress  in  comfort  on  the  coldest 
winter  morning. 

It  takes  only  one  working  day  to 
install  a  Sunbeam;  and  there  is  no 
muss  or  dirt.  Its  economy  of  fuel 
will  be  apparent  from  the  first  day. 

Think  now,  of  saving  V3  your  fuel 
next  winter.  And  think  of  the 
wet,  disagreeable  days  still  to  come 
this  spring.  Why  wait  for  Wfinter  to 
save  fuel;  why  not  begin  at  once? 
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^/le  FOX  FURNACE  CO. 
£lyria,Ohio. 


"Warms  like   the   Sun" —  heating    the 
entire   house  with  one    central    register 

S  EVERYONE  KNOWS,  warm  air  rises  and  cold  air 
falls;  that  is  the  simple  principle  upon  which     j 
Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnaces  work.    Heated  air,      / 
mixed  with  vapor,  rises  through  the  central  com-    / 
partment  of  the  large  register  placed  in  your       ^ 
hall  or    living   room.    A  constant,  gentle     ^' 
circulation  of  warm,  moist  air  at  an  even     / 
temperature    is  maintained   in   every      / 
room;  the  cool  air  of  the  house  being       ' 
draw^n  down    through    the    outer      r     jh£  poX 
compartment  of    your   register,      <■' FURNACE  CO., 
heated,  and  sent  upward  again.     ,'         Elyria,  Ohio 

Owners  tell  us  that  their  Sunbeams       '  Gentlemen : 
save  H  on  the  cost  of  fuel.    See        .    ,,,.  ,  ■  i.      • 

„ 1«,.,l  <;..„K..arT,  fJpAlor.  ,       Without  obligating  me  in  any 

^     way,  I  would  like  to  learn  more 

/    about  heating  my  home,  and  the 

^   Sunbeam  Furnace.  Also,  please 

''  mail  me  a  copy  of  yout  "SUNBEAM 


your  local  Sunbeam  dealer, 


BOOK." 


/ 

^    Name 


No  obligation  — SO  send  the  coupon 

Find  out  howr  little  it  will  cost  to  install  a 
Sunbeam,  how  much  you  will  save  in  fuel 
and  how  much  you  will  gain  in  comfort. 
Just  tear  off  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  / 

__^^__^_^___.^^^^^^^^^^^_^^^^^^^_  /    City  and  State 


/   Street  Address . 
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Stopping 
check  fraud 

Ever  since  George 
La  Monte  invented 
National  Safety  Paper 
in  1 87 1,  the  dangerous 
plain-paper  check  has 
been  graduallv  disap- 
pearing from  circula- 
tion, and  losses  through 
fraudulent  alteration 
have  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Over  70%  of  the 
banks  in  our  largest 
cities,  and  thousands 
throughout  thecountry, 
use  checks  on 

National 

Safety  Paper 

National  Safety  Pa- 
per not  only  prevents 
"raising"  the  amount, 
but  also  protects  the 
payee's  name,  number, 
date  and  endorsements. 

Any  attempt  to  alter 
the  writing  with  chem- 
icals, eraser,  or  knife, 
produces  a  glaring 
white  spot  in  the  paper. 

Ask  your  bank  for 
checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper,  or  specify 
them  to  your  printer. 
Look  for  the  wavvlines. 

Write  for  our  iool(_ 
"TAeTrouaion  of  Creels" 

George  La  Monte  &.  Son 

61  Broadway,  New  York 

NatUnal  Safety  J^aper  is  aliomadt  at 

Canada  by  George  La  Mona 

&  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


THE  SLOW  RECOVERY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE IN  EUROPE 

WHEN  tlie  farms  of  Europe  can  be 
restored  to  a  normal  productivity,  an 
important  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  world's  economic  and  political  balance 
will  be  reached.  This  will  have  its  effect 
here,  altho  from  the  standpoint  of  our  farm- 
ers the  decrease  in  foreign  demand  for  our 
agi'icultural  products  will  not  be  entirely 
welcome.  Not  long  ago  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  made  the  prediction 
that  "in  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  apicul- 
ture will  be  back  in  1922  almost  to  normal 
productivity."  But  Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor  of 
Leland  Stanford  University  believes  that 
this  is  altogether  too  optimistic  and  he 
writes  the  bank  to  that  effect.  Professor 
Taylor  surveyed  agricultural  and  nutri- 
tional conditions  in  Europe  in  1920-21 
for  the  American  Relief  Administration. 
As  his  letter  is  quoted  in  the  National 
City  Bank's  April  bulletin: 

Agriculture  can  not  be  back  to  the  nor- 
mal in  1922,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
count  of  animals  is  gradualh*  being  restored, 
but  lack  of  purchasing  power  prevents 
Europe  from  importing  a  volume  of  feeding 
stuffs  necessary  to  bring  the  productivity 
of  each  animal,  in  edible  products,  up  to  the 
pre-war  level.  The  average  milch  cow  and 
the  average  slaughtered  steer  and  pig  in 
Europe  yields  much  less  in  weighed  prod- 
ucts than  before  the  war  and  tliis  will  not 
be  restored  in  1922.  Sugar  production  will 
not  be  restored  in  1922.  The  production  of 
bread  grains  will  be  restored  in  1922,  bar- 
ring crop  failure.  The  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  -will  probably  be  normal, 
barring  crop  failure.  Potatoes,  rice  and 
maize  will  be  normal,  barring  crop  failure. 
But  if  you  will  take  the  calories  produced 
in  1921,  contrast  them  with  1920  and  1919 
and  analyze  the  position,  you  will  find  j'our 
prediction  for  1922  unduly  optimistic. 

Nearly  every  one  overlooks  one  reason  for 
Europe's  abilitv'  to  limit  her  unports.  She 
mills  her  bread  grains  differently  than  be- 
fore the  war.  The  average  extraction  of 
flour  before  the  war  was  about  72^c  for 
wheat  and  76*^  for  rye.  A  great  deal  of 
wheat  and  rye  are  now  milled  to  80*^0 
and  90  ^c-  This  means  that  much  less 
bread  grains  are  required  to  produce  a 
certain  bread  ration.  It  also  means 
that  domesticated  animals  are  deprived 
of  the  corresponding  amount  of  mill  feed. 
The  purchasing  power  of  wheat  is  fall- 
ing even  more  rapidly  than  the  purchasing 
power  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  rising. 
Europe  v\-ill  reach  a  relative  agricultural 
equilibrium  during  1922;  but  it  will  not 
reach  the  normal  level  at  that  time.  It 
will  be  of  great  advantage  for  her  to  reach 
a  new  equilibrium  between  agricultural 
products,  even  tho  the  level  be  below  that 
of  the  pre-war  period.  This  new  equilib- 
rium between  agricultural  products  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  new  equilibrium 
in  a  somewhat  subnormal  standard  of 
living,  especially  for  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Certainly  prices  are  not  going 
back  to  war  figures;  but  certainly  they  are 
not  going  back  to  pre-war  figures. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  VICTORY 
BONDS 

'T^HE  thousands  of  holders  of  Victory 
-■-  notes  now  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  making  the  choice  whether  to  hold  them 
until  th(>y  mature  next  spring — unless  the 
Government  decides  to  exercise  its  privi- 
lege in  calling  them  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
December  15,  next — or  to  sell  them  now  at 
a  premium  and  reinvest  to  an  advantage. 
And  in  case  of  deciding  not  to  hold  them 
there  are  also  two  alternatives,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  notes  in  its  investors' 
columns: 

Either  the  sale  of  the  Victory  notes  and 
reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  in  another 
Government  security  or  some  other  class 
of  bond,  or  acceptance  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  offer  to  exchange  for  the 
Victory  4  ^i's  an  equal  par  value  of  Treasury 
notes  ])aying  4^i  per  cent,  interest  and 
maturing  in  four  years.  Considering  the 
premium  at  which  the  Victory  4^'s  are 
now  selling,  the  v-ield  on  the  new  Treasury 
notes  would  be  about  4.60  per  cent.  This 
compares  with  a  v-ield  of  4.55  on  third 
Liberty  4^i's,  due  in  1928,  and  a  ydeld 
of  4.46  on  fourth  Liberty  4J^'s,  due  in 
1938.  The  Treasury  offer  is  purely  a 
refunding  proposition  that  is  likely  to 
spur  the  Victory  note  holder  to  a  definite 
decision. 

If  long-term  investment  is  wanted,  the 
onlj'  thing  to  do,  according  to  the  New 
Y'ork  Tribune's  investment  editor,  is  to 
sell  the  Victory  notes  now  and  reinvest  in 
sound  long-term  municipal,  railroad,  util- 
ity or  industrial  bonds  or  other  securities 
yielding  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  Those  who 
would  prefer  to  keep  their  funds  in 
Government  seenrities  are  reminded  by 
a  bond  house  specializing  in  Govern- 
ment securities  that  there  will  doubtless 
be  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  additional 
issues  of  Government  bonds  or  notes  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  As  we  read  in 
a  recent  bulletin  of  C.  F.  Childs  and 
Company : 

Six  and  one-half  billion  dollars  of  debt 
must  be  met  witliin  one  and  a  half  years. 
That  involves  an  operation  exceeding  in 
volume  the  total  issue  of  the  First  and 
Second  Liberty  Loans.  New  issues  in 
some  form  must  provide  for  fully  $700,000,- 
000  before  December  31st  to  redeem  matur- 
ing War  Savings  Certificates,  and  other 
new  issues  must  provide  for  fully  $2,200,- 
000,000  before  the  end  of  the  year  to 
redeem  outstanding  Treasury  Certifi- 
cates. Following  that  certain  action  we 
wiU  have  only  five  additional  months  to 
complete  the  refunding  into  new  issues 
of  fully  83,500,000,000  Victorys  which 
mature  fifteen  months  hence.  Each  and 
all  of  these  flotations  and  the  rates  and 
maturity  dates  affixt  to  them  will  di- 
rectly concern  the  market  for  outstand- 
ing Liberty  Loans.  When  the  task  is 
finished  we  are  confident  it  wiU  stand 
as  a  heroic  masterpiece  of  peace-time 
financing. 
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WHAT  FINANCIAL  LONDON  THINKS 
OUR  FINANCIAL  ALOOFNESS 

TN  one  of  his  London  dispatches  to 
-''  financial  section  of  the  New  York  L 
ninq  Post,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Kiddy,  the  \v 
known  London  financial  writer,  tries 
give  "the  exact  and  impartial  views  of 
financial  district"  concerning  the  appar 
aloofness  of  the  Ignited  States  with  reg; 
to  Europe's  economic  situation.  In  so  do 
he  calls  *"or  cooperation  between  the  Uni 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  benefi 
the  loss  fortunate  Continent.  As  Mr.  Kii 
speaks  for  the  financiers  of  London: 

HaAing  regard  to  our  readiness  and  a 
ity  to  settle  our  debt  to  you,  we  feel  1 
we  have  a  right  to  rank  with  you  tow 
the  whole  problem  as  a  feUow-creditor 
tion.     Starting  on  that  basis,  we  reg 
the  situation  of  all  debtors,  excluding  < 
selves,  but  including  German  reparati( 
as  calling  for  strong  and  skilful  trcatni 
by  lending  countries  like  you  and  us, 
object  being  to  recover  as  much  as  may 
possible  of  the  original  debts  and  alsc 
restore  at  the  earliest  moment  intematio 
trade.    Failing  this,  further  losses  must 
added  to  old  debts. 

It  is  considered,  however,  that  si) 
skilful  treatment  is  impossible  unless  1 
two  chief  creditors  cooperate  in  deali 
with  the  situation.  It  is  difficult  to  expr< 
the  matter  in  a  brief  cable,  but  I  trust  tl 
I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  am  entin 
thinking  of  business  arrangements  and  n 
of  sentimental  forgiveness  and  the  breaki 
of  contracts.  ^loreover,  I  must  again  : 
sist,  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  m 
imderstanding,  that  the  whole  argument 
based  on  Britain's  fully  performing  her  01 
obligations  to  you;  otherwise,  of  course,  t 
whole  argument  collapses. 

The  action  of  your  Senate  with  regard 
Austrian  assets  is  highly  appreciated,  a 
it  is  considered  that  this  marks  the  fii 
hopeful  development  in  the  European  sit 
ation  in  some  years.  If  Austria  is  n( 
handled  skilfully,  the  incident  should  rea 
beneficially  on  other  parts  of  Europe. 


NEW   CONSTRUCTION   WORK  AS  / 
SIGN  OF  RAILROAD  IMPROVEMENT 

GENERAL  talk  of  improvement  is  i 
very  well,  but  there  is  real  signi 
cance,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Journ 
of  Commerce,  in  figures  presented  by  7'/ 
Railway  Age  showing  that  there  is  moi 
construction  work  actually  under  way  ( 
projected  for  1922  by   the  raihvays  tha 
there  has  been  for  several  years.     Publi 
announcement    has    already    been    madt 
says  The  Railway  Age,  of  the  constructio 
of  more  than  .500  miles  of  new  lines  thi 
year,  and  contracts  have  already  been  k 
for  at  least  half  of  this.     A  partial  list  c 
important  projects  definitely  authorized  i 
given  by  the  railroad  organ  and  is,  in  it 
opinion,    "sufficient   to   demonstrate   con 
clusively  that  the  railways  are  viewing  thi 
future  with   more  optimism." 

"Attention  is  called,  for  instance,  t( 
an  extension  of  55  miles  on  the  Atchison 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  from  Satanta,  Kansas 
west,  and  a  line  40  miles  long  from  Paw- 
huska,  Okla.,  to  Owen,  which  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  first  of  several  projects 
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Wow  Jackson  Knows  Why 
Miller  Bonds,  Yielding 
8%,  Are  Safe 

HE  thought  a  first 
mortgage  on  a 
piece  of  in- 
come -  earning  prop- 
erty worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the 
amount  of  bonds  is- 
sued ought  to  be 
security  enough  for 
anybody,  but  we  told 
him  that  we  demand- 
ed more.  Though 
Jackson  had  had 
much  experience  in  financial  matters,  he 
opened  his  eyes  wlien  we  told  him  about 
this  safety  feature,  insuring  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  8%  interest  and  principal  on  the 
day  due. 

The  provision  of  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
which  makes  then)  safe  is  n.onthly  payments  by 
the  borrower  to  meet  princiial  and  interest. 
Tile  plan  is  described  in  an  Investment  Story 
from  Real  Life.  "Mr.  Jackson  Discovers  an  In- 
vestment Principle."  Write  for  >-ourco;)y  tOflay 
and  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  cando  with- 
out this  remarkable  feature  which  protects  our 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  >  ioMin^  S'^l. 

MILLER    MORTGAGE    BONDS 

1 100  Bonds;         $500  Bonds;         SI 000  Bonds 

Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

Yield:  «'  c 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

S.L.MlLLER  SLfOL, 

506   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,    GA. 

"First — the  Investor's  Welfare" 


Free  Trial 


MeilickeDictaform 

Lifti  yonr  average  letter  output 
to  the  best  you' ve  ever  done 

Ninety  percent   of   dictation  is 

pure  routine. Shift  that  load  to  the 

Meilicke  Dietaform   and  watch 

results.  Dictates  your  own  best 

letters  in  one  tenth  the  time. In  daily 

use  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co. ,  Mead  Cycle  Co. .  La  Salle  Extension 
University  and  hundreds  of  other  big  concerns.  Try  one  at  our 
expense.  Send  no  money— just  name  and  address.  Write  Today. 

MEILICKE  CALCULATOR  COMPANY 
D-938  WrithtwooJ  Av«nu« Chlc«lo,  llUnoU 


FOR  m  HCN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST>- 


IMT/PMT/^DC  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
11^  V  LIN  I  \Jt\.J  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depl.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PA  TCMTC  BOOKLET  FREE 

A  1  Eill  i  iJ  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Coleman, /'<!/,«/  Lairyer.6Zi  FSt.,Washington,D.C. 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


SwimmliiK   Scientifically  Taugrht 

by  Prof.  F.  E.  Dalton  and  L.  C.  Dalton,  the 
noted  experts,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  vour  summer  enjoyment.  Newtu  re- 
'  lined  nnd  iiluatraud:  hymail.  S1.62.  FUNK& 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  4th  Ave..N.  Y. 


IIUI    guillg    uaviv    iv   t>i 


Why  You  Should  Have 
a  Rock  Garden 

You'll  fall  in  love  with  the  idea  of  raising  rock 
garden  flowers  as  soon  as  you  read  H.  H.  Thomas' 
charming    and    suggestive    book — 

ROCK  GARDENING 
FOR  AMATEURS 

A  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  easily  converting 
a  rocky  waste  into  a  flower  garden  and  a  spot  of 
beauty.  Rock  gardening  grows  more  popular  every 
day.  And  garden  lovers  have  found  that  a  small, 
simple  rockery  is  just  as  delightful  as  an  elaborate 
one — in   winter  as   well   as   in   summer. 

"  Rjock  Gardening  for  Amateurs"  tells  why  you 
should  have  a  rock  garden,  and  how  to  make  and 
plant  one.  It  gives  full  descriptions  ot  the  flowers, 
bulbs,  and  shrubs  that  can  be  grown  and  from  which 
you  can  select  the  plants  you  prefer  and  it  tells  you 
how  to  tend  them.  The  book  is  exquisitely  illumi- 
nated with  fifty-six  full-page  photographic  illustra- 
tions (eight  in  colors)  of  beautiful  rock  gardens  from 
which  you  can  take  suggestions — or  you  can  copy 
the  entire  scenic  effect.  If  you  have  a  few  feet  of 
rocky  ground  (or  a  stream)  near  your  home,  this  book 
will  interest  you. 
Crown  8m.  Cloth.  286  pages,  $2.50,  tut;  S2.62,  postpaid. 

Fook  S  Wasoalls  Gomjiaiiy,  PuUisbers.  3S4-360  Fourth  Aveniie,  New  Yrrk 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

March  29. — Four  prisoners  are  killed  and 
ten  wounded  when  Red  Guards  fire 
into  a  crowd  attempting  to  prevent 
confiscation  of  church  treasures  in  the 
province  of  Ranovo-Boznesensk,  Russia. 

Armed  men  hold  up  the  staff  of  the  Free- 
men's Journal  in  Dublin,  destroy  the 
presses  and  set  fire  to  the  building. 
A  special  constables'  patrol  runs  into 
an  ambuscade  of  Republican  army 
men  on  the  Armanagh-INlonahan  line, 
and  three  of  the  constables  are  killed. 

The  International  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  moves  headquarters  from 
Geneva  to  Paris  and  decides  to  permit 
membership  of  all  countries,  regardless 
of  their  attitude  during  the  late  war. 

The  famous  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beau- 
pre  in  Quebec,  Canada,  is  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  a  property  loss  of  SI  ,200,000. 

March  30. — A  peace  agreement  pro^■iding 
for  their  mutual  cooperation  to  pre- 
vent further  disorders  and  bloodshed 
is  signed  by  Michael  Collins,  head  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  ProA'isional  Go\'ern- 
ment,  and  Sir  James  Craig,  Premier  of 
Ulster. 

The  German  Reichstag  passes  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  demands  of  the 
Reparations  Commission  to  be  intoler- 
able. 

March  31.— Tlie  Turkish  Government  of 
Constantinople  accepts,  with  certain 
reservations  with  regard  to  Thrace, 
the  Allied  Foreign  Ministers'  suggestion 
for  a  truce  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turkish  Nationalists  in  Asia  Minor. 

April  1. — Former  Emperor  Charles  of 
Austria-Hungary  dies  in  Funehal,  Ma- 
deira Island,  where  he  had  been  e.xiled. 

Apijl  2.— More  than  3,000  Irish  Free  State 
troops  defy  their  Free  State  command- 
ers in  Dublin,  and  in  a  public  demon- 
stration take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
republic  and  renounce  their  loyalty  (o 
the  Dail  Eireann.  Fi\e  men  are  killed 
and  six  children  are  wounded  in  Belfast. 

Continuous  earthquake  shocks  are  felt 
throughout  Serbia,  and  many  homes  are 
destroyed. 

April  3. — Premier  Lloyd  George  receives 
a  vote  of  confidence  on  his  Genoa  Con- 
ference policy,  by  a  vote  of  372  to  94. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  gives  Premier 
Poincare  a  vote  of  confidence  by  a  vote 
of  484  to  78. 

Dispatches  from  Vladivostok  report  a 
clash  between  Japanese  troops  and 
forces  of  the  Chita  Government,  follow- 
ing a  demand  by  the  Japanese  that  the 
latter  disarm.  Eight  of  the  Chita  sol- 
diers are  reported  killed. 

A  proclamation  signed  by  19  Royalists, 
headed  by  Count  Albert  Apponyi, 
declares  that  Otto,  son  of  the  late  King 
Charles,  is  King  of  Hungary. 

DOMESTIC 

March  29. — The  naval  armament  limita- 
tion treaty  and  the  treaty  restricting 
the  use  of  submarines  and  poison  gas  in 
warfare  are  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  passes  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill  carrying  about  $280,000,- 
000  to  meet  military  and  non-military 


Fort  Wayne  Plant 


Confidence  —Justified 

Since  1885  public  faith  in  Bowser 
Pumps  has  kept  Bowser  in  the  lead  cf 
their  industry.*  You  can  depend  abso' 
lutely  on  getting  full,  accurate  measure 
and  quick  service  of  gasoline  and  oil 
from  Bowser  Pumps  everywhere.  Full 
measure  means  full  mileage,  so  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  Bowser  trademark  and 
know  you  are  safe  in  your  filling  station. 

Bowser  equipped  filling  stations  and  their 
patrons  profit  through  Bowser  Prestige. 

Write  for  full  information  on  the  new 
Bowser  Piston'Type  Visible  Pump. 

*  Bowser  today  is  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  eelf-mcasurinf  pumps. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Self-Measuring  Pumps 
Home  Plant:  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Factories  and  Warehouses:   Albany.  Dallas,  San  Francisco. 

Sydney,  Toronto 

District    Offices:     Albany,    Atlanta.    Chicatro,    Dallas. 

Denver,  Detroit.  Minneapolis.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 

Fittsburtih,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Toronto. 

Representatives  Everywhere. 

Branch    Q^<ei,  with  Strvttt  Dapartmtnts,  in   Vrincipai  Cities  j^ircad 


qACCUrate  ^measuring  tumps 


BOWSER  PRODUCTS 

For  Handling  Gasoline  and  Oils 
Wherever  Sold  or  Used 


Filling-  Station  Pumps 
and  Tanks  for  Gasoline. 

Portable  Tanks  for  Gas- 
oline and  Oil, 

Stora^re  and  Measuring 
Outfits  for  Paints.  Oils, 
Kerosene  and  Lubri- 
cating Oils. 

Power  Pumps. 

Ask  for 


\    Carload    Oil   Storage 
Tanks. 

Dry  Cleaners'  Under 
ground  Napttia  Clarify- 
ing Systems. 

Richardson  ■  Phenix  Oil 
Circulating  and  Filter- 
ing Systems  and  Force 
Feed  Lubricators. 

Booklets 


Fig.  99 
Ponver  Pump 


The  customer 
sees,  throuijh  the 
sight- glass,  that 
the  meafure  is  full 
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These 
pliers  are 
expensive 
^  unless 
you  figure 
them  on 
a  basis  of 
service 
cost 
per  year 


mump 


%r  Spencer  Co 

Hartford,  Conn. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS  IN  BRONZE 


Honor  Roll",  of  ^  ar  Veterans,  Filling  Tokens 
of  Appreciation  for  Ser\ire. Gifts.  Endowments 
or  Events.    Cast  in  U.  S.  Standard  Bronze. 

Send  for  FREE  bool^Ui  of  nnuuc  dfupn^ 
Spertat  /V.tipiis  on  rwjiiesi 

JohnPoiachek Brdmze 6  lROri(S 

Distinctive   Metal  Work. 
■  dept  1  493  hvjcock  st.  long  island  city.  tiy  i 


YOU  CAN 


liave  a  business-profes- 
sion ot  your  own  and  earn 
big  income  in  service  fees 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learneU  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weel\S  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openings  everysvhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  rcauire.l  or  uoods  to  buy.  no  ageii  cy  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass 


Protect 

Your  Gardens, 
flowers  and  Lawns 


See  your  dealet 
Write  Def>t.  W 
402  for  booklet 
About  Fence 
/or  Your  Home." 


It's  a  real  pleasure  to  work  in 
the  garden— to  cultivate  beau- 
tiful home  surroundings  when 
you  know  your  efforts  and 
property  have  the  protection 
of  Cyclone  Fence. 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 

Ceaeral  Offices:   Waukegan,  I'.l. 

Factories:  Waukegan, 111., 
Cleveland,0.,Fort\Vorth,Tex. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


e.xpenses  in  the  War  Department  tliLs 
year. 

March  30. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  general 
Chinese  treaty  and  the  Chinese  customs 
treaty,  this  action  completing  ratifica- 
tion of  all  the  Conference  agreements 
submitted  by  the  President. 

March  31. — The  threatened  coal  miners' 
strike  begins  with  the  walkout  of 
000.000  men.  Si.x  thousand  mines  in  21 
States  are  affected  by  the  walkout. 

Senator  Calder,  of  New  York,  introduces 
a  resolution  demanding  an  investigation 
of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

James  L.  Wilmeth,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Kngra\ing  and  Printing,  and  32  other 
e.xecutives  in  the  Bureau  are  remo\ed 
"for  the  good  of  the  service"'  by  an 
executive  order  from  President  Harding. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passes  a  bill 
to  appropriate  SI 7,000,000  to  be  used  in 
pro\'iding  additional  hospital  facilities 
for  disabled  war  veterans. 

The  State  Department  sends  formal  no- 
tice of  the  ratification  of  the  Conference 
treaties  to  the  eight  Powers  which  par- 
ticipated \\-ith  the  United  States  in  the 
Washington  Disarmament  Conference. 

The  State  Department  receives  a  note 
from  the  French  Government  recogniz- 
ing the  American  claim  for  $241,000,- 
000.  tile  cost  of  the  American  Army  of 
Occupation. 

April  1. — Two  men  are  shot  in  Duquoin, 
Illinois,  in  disorders  growing  out  of  the 
coal  strike. 

April  3. — Two  Army  airplanes  crash  in  a 
mimic  battle  above  Houston,  Texas, 
and  Major  John  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Lieutenant 
Gerald  H.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  are  killed. 

Fi"\'e  of  the  nine  men  held  by  the  coroner's 
jury  as  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Theater  in  Washington 
on  Januarj'  28,  are  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 


Not  Particular. — Housewife — "I'll  not 
give  you  anj'thing.  Do  vou  know  who 
Jam?" 

Tramp—"  No,  mum." 

HorsEwiFE — "Well,  I'm  a  policeman's 
wife,  and  if  my  husband  were  here  he  would 
take  you,  and  quickly,  too." 

Tramp — "  I  beheve  yer,  mum.  Your 
husband  'ud  take  anybody." — The  Bulletin 
(Sydney).      

Repartee. — Professor  (attempting  to 
be  witty  in  geometry  class) — "  And  can 
any  of  you  gentlemen  tell  me  where  has 
my  pohgon?  " 

Wisecracker  (in  the  rear) — "  Up  the 
geometree,  sir." — Tiger. 


Frenzied  Fans. — "She  appears  to  be 
movie  mad." 

"  No  wonder.  They've  had  to  move 
seven  times  in  the  past  year." — Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin. 


G'clone  Fence 


Its  Use. — Visitor  (in  editorial  rooms) — 
"  What  do  you  use  that  blue  pencil  for?  " 

Editor — "  Well,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  it's  to-er-make  a  long  story  short." — 
Boston    Transcript. 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Frcezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops  ach- 
ing, then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off.  Doesn't 
hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edwaid  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


For  Your  European  Jaunt 

Carry  a  copy  of  Captain  Atherton  Fleming's 
thrilling  story  of  his  four-years'  campaigrftng  in 
France  and  Flanders  during  the  World  War — 

"HOW  TO  SEE  THE  BATTLEFIELDS" 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  guide  book.  It 
suggests  how  to  see  interesting  parts  of  the 
battle  line  without  waste  of  time;  the  places 
to  start  from;  best  roads  to  use;  objects  of  in- 
terest to  look  for.  Fourteen  well-printed  and 
comprehensive  full-page  maps  show  the  various 
battlefield  areas.  This  book  will  prove  a  most 
enlightening  companion  to  the  tourist. 

i2mo.  Cloth.     130  pages.    $1.25,  net; 
$1-33,  postpaid. 

FUNK   I  WAGNALIS  COMPUHY,   3S4-360  Fourth  AveiM.  New  YNk 


New  Varieties  of  Roses 

Varieties  have  increased  so  rapidly  of  late 
years  that  amateur  rosarians  will  find  particular 
interest  in  a  new  and  revised  (fourth)  edition  of 
H.  H.  Thomas'  complete  guide  book  entitled — 

^"THE  ROSE  BOOK'V 


r 


Which  goes  into  minute  details  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  rose  garden,  contains  descrip- 
tions of  varieties,  cultivated  and  wnld,  gives  a 
monthly  calendar  of  garden  operations  for  the 
year,  and  warms  the  heart  of  the  amateur 
rosarian  with  words  of  encouragement  by  vi- 
sions of  rose  beauty  still  unattained. 

The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  eight 
direct-color  photographs  and  forty  engravings 
made  from  photographs  of  rose  garderis  and 
varieties  of  roses.  If  you  are  interested  in  rose 
culture,  you  will  find  this  book  both  interesting 
and  satisfying. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     2g6  pages. 
$3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

3S4-360  Fourth  Arenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


lu  thi'i  column,  to  decide  questions  ooncerninc  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagaalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  u-ill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Several  Correspondents. — AVith  reference  to 
the  definition  of  botulism  given  by  the  Lexicogra- 
pher, the  following  definitions  sustain  that  given 
by  the  Standard  Dictionary: — "Poisoning  caused 
by  eating  decomposed  sausages.  (L.,  botulus, 
sausage)  ":— 

Dr.  Thomas  Lathrop  Stedman,  editor  of  "A 
Practical  Medical  Dictionary,"  pul)lislied  in  1920, 
under  botulism  says:  "(Latin,  botulus,  sausage.) 
AUantia.sis;  jjoisoning  by  tainted  sausage."  Dr. 
Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  and  Dr.  C.  \V.  Latimer  in  Ap- 
pleton's  "Jiledical  Dictionary"  give:  "Botulism: 
Poisoning  from  sausage  or  other  meat,  thought  to 
be  produced  by  the  Bacillus  botulinus  (Lat.,  botu- 
Jus,  sausage.)." 

"R.  F.  yi.."  Visalia.  Calif. — "Kindly  give  mo 
some  facts  about  that  immortal  song  "Annie 
Laurie.'  for  I  believe  that  she  was  not  simply  a 
myth  but  that  a  lady  by  tiiat  name  did  onco  live. " 

Annie  Laurie,  a  Scottish  song  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  written  by  William  Douglas  of  Fing- 
land,  Scotland,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Laurie,  of  the  Ma.xwellton  family,  but  Anne  Laurie 
married  a  Mr.  James  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch. 
The  word.s  of  the  song  were  set  to  music  by  Alicia 
Anne  Spottiswoode  who,  in  1836,  married  Lord 
John  Douglass  Scott. 

"  .\.  J.  R.,"  Omaha,  Neb. — "  How  are  the  i)lurals 
of  proper  names  formed?  Is  the  plural  of  Jones 
written  Joneses.-"" 

The  formation  of  the  plurals  of  family  names 
depends  entirely  on  the  name.  Some  plurals  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s  or  es,  as  Jones,  Joneses; 
Smith,  Smiths;  Eustis,  Eustises,  etc.;  others  by 
changing  y  to  ies,  as  Ptolemy,  Ptolemies;  Henry, 
Henries;  Montgomery,  Montyomeries,  etc. 

"I.  H.  B.,"  O.xford,  N.  C. — "Please  define  the 
word  moniker  for  me." 

The  word  monnikcr  is  slang  for  a  person's  name 
or  signature.  Moniker  is  another  spelling  of  the 
same  word. 

"A.  McC,"  San  Francisco,  Calif. — "  Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  hacienda." 

The  word  hacienda  is  pronounced  ha"si-en'da — 
a's  as  in  artistic,  i  as  in  habit,  e  as  in  gel;  or  Spanish, 
a"thi-en'da — a  as  in  art,  th  as  in  thin,  i  as  in  police, 
€  as  m  prey,  a  as  in  artistic. 

"A.  T.  B.,"  Shelton.  Conn. — "Please  give  the 
meaning  and  i)ronunciation  of  the  word  elee- 
mosynary." 

Eleemosynary,  as  an  adjective,  means  "pei-taui- 
ing  to  charity  or  alms;  existing  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor;  charitable;  as,  eleemosynary  institutions; 
eleemosynary  gifts."  It  means  also,  "aided  by  or 
dependent  upon  charity." 

Eleemosynary,  noun,  is  defined  as: — "A  ben(»- 
flciary  or  rt>cipient  of  charitable  gifts." 

The  word  is  pronounced  el"i-i-nios'i-ne-ri — i's 
as  in  habit,  first  c  as  in  get,  o  as  in  not,  .second  c 
as  in  prey. 

"J.  J.  L.,"  AVeehawken.  X.  J. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  difference  between  the  words  endeavor  and 

exertion." 

Endeavor,  from  the  French  en,  in,  and  devoir, 
duty,  is  a  calhng  forth  or  exercising  of  inherent 
powers,  while  an  effort  is  the  exertion  of  one  power 
only.  Dr.  Fernald  says :  "  Effort  denotes  the  volun- 
tary putting  forth  of  power  to  attain  or  accomi)lish 
some  specific  thing;  it  reaches  toward  a  definiti' 
end;  exertion  is  a  putting  forth  of  |)ower  without 
special  reference  to  an  object.  Every  effort  is  an 
exertion,  but  not  every  exertion  is  an  effort.  .  .  . 
An  effort  is  a  single  act,  an  endeavor  a  continued 
series  of  acts;  an  endeavor  is  sustained  and  endur- 
ing, and  may  be  lifelong." — English  Synonynts. 
Antonyms  and  Prepositions. 

"J.  D.  F.,"  Abbeville,  S.  C. — The  word  mor(m 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  moras,  stupid. 

"A.  E.  O.,"  Xorris,  Mont. — "Please  tell  nii" 
how  to  pronounce  the  words  humidor  and  logc 
(a  seat  in  a  theater)." 

The  word  humidor  is  pronounced  hiu'mi-dor — iu 
as  eu  in  feud,  i  as  in  habit,  o  as  in  nor;  the  word 
loge,  loj — 0  as  in  go. 


Squeakless  Comfort 


Wlien  the  davenport,  folding  bed  or  cot  is  opened  out — 
or  the  "closet  bed"  drawn  from  its  hidin<^  place — 

Then  is  the  time  to  cure  the  squeaks. 

A  drop  or  two  of  3-in-One  Oil  in  each  foldinj^  joint — 
a  little  on  the  connections  between  sprinj^^  and  frame, 
will  put  the  whole  crop  of  squeaks  right  out  of  business. 

3-in-One 

The  Universal  High  Quality  Oil 

has  a  multitude  of  daily  uses  in  every  home,  office  and 
factory — lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing,  preventing 
rust.    It's  all  purest  oil  that  won't  gum  or  evaporate. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles 
and  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE — Generous  sample  of  3-in-One  and  Dictionary 
of  Uses.      Request  both  on  a  postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165  SS.    Broadway,  New  York  City 
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THE  '  SPICE  '  OF  '  LIFE 


WHEN  THE  BABY  OF   THE  DIGEST  COVER   GREW  UP. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  a  copy  of  the  baby  picture  which  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  March  18  issue  of  The  Digest.  It  had  the  strange 
effect  of  starting  the  pencils  going  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  other  pictures  represent  the  ideas  of  various  subscribers  of  what  the  baby  may 
look  Uke  a  few  years  from  now.  In  all  of  the  designs  the  original  baby  head,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  been  cleverly  utilized  to  produce  different 
effects.     Nothing  said  or  pictiu-ed  here,  of  course,  is  intended  to  encourage  aspiring  young  artists  to  start  a  contest  m  caricaturing  Digest  covers! 


Preparedness. — "Can    vou    fight?" 
-Xo!" 

"Come     on  "  then,     you     scoundrel!" — 
Kasper  {Stockholm). 


One  Editor  Owns  Up. — Don't  forget 
tliat  the  advertisements  often  contain  the 
most  imjiortant  news  in  the  paper.  The 
Paonian  ^^Paon^a,  Colo.). 


Seeing  Things. — Some  one  in  America 
claims  to  have  seen  a  blue  caterpillar. 
There  are  bound  to  be  these  troubles  so 
long  as  prohibition  drives  people  to  home- 
made whisky. — London  Opinion. 


Both  in  the  Swim. — "^ly  daughter 
sprang  from  a  line  of  peers,"  said  the  ardent 
father. 

"Well,"  said  her  feller,  "I  jumped  off 
a  dock  once  myself." — The  Naval  Monthly. 


Years  of  Discretion. — "  I  asked  you  to 
send  me  young  lettuce." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Wasn't  it  voung  vou 
got?  " 

"  Y'oung?  It's  almost  old  enough  to 
wash  and  dress  itself." — Boston  Transcript. 


Mixed  Feet. 

A  tree  toad  loved  a  she  toad 

That  hved  in  a  tree; 
She  was  a  3-toed  tree  toad. 

But  a  2-toed  tree  toad  was  he, 
The  2-toed  tree  toad  tried  to  win 

The  she  toad's  friendly  nod; 
For  the  2-toed  tree  toad  loved  the  ground 

That  the  3-toed  tree  toad  trod; 
But  Aainly  the  2-toed  tree  toad  tried — 

He  couldn't  please  her  whim; 
In  her  tree   toad   bower,   -w-ith   her  V-toe 
power. 

The  she  toad  vetoed  him. 

— The  Van  Raalte  Vanguard. 


Why  Not? — The  name  of  the  Los  Angeles 
suburb  where  the  film  stars  star  is  Holly- 
wood. It  is  not  3'et  intended  to  alter  it  to 
Alcohollywood. — London  Opinion. 


Two  Definitions. — Optimist:  Sick  man 
learning  to  play  a  harp. 

Pessimist:  Sick  man  learning  to  shovel 
coal. —  .V.    E.   A.  Serrice   (Cleveland). 


No  Comeback. — Carpeutier  is  said  to 
have  taken  to  writing  poetry.  That's  the 
best  of  being  a  hea^y-weight  boxer — you 
can  do  practically  what  you  hke,  with 
impunity. — London  Opinion. 


We  Take  Ours  Plain. — Americans  are 
angry  because  their  Ambassador  attended 
the  Royal  wedding  in  court  dress.  They 
are  so  truly  refined  that  they  can  not  under- 
stand our  preference  for  breeches  of  de- 
corum.— London  Opinion. 


No  Return  Trip. — Sending  out  a  show 
by  ^weless  has  this  advantage:  If  it  gets 
stranded  the  actors  don't  have  to  walk  a 
thousand  miles  to  get  back  to  New  Y'ork. 
— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 


When  One  Claim  Adjuster  Fainted. — 
Out  in  Wyoming  a  train  ran  over  the  cow  of 
a  Swede  farmer  named  Ole  Oleson.  The 
claim  adjuster  went  out  to  the  home  of  Ole 
to  adjust  the  claim  likely  to  be  made  by 
Ole  for  the  loss  of  his  cow. 

"Well.  ^Ir.  Oleson,"  said  the  claim  ad- 
juster, "I  came  out  to  see  you  about  your 
cow  being  killed  on  our  track.  What  are 
you  expecting  to  do  about  it?" 

"Veil,"  said  Ole  stolidly,  "I  ban  a  poor 
man,  an'  I  can  not  do  much  because  I  ban 
so  poor,  but  I  will  try  to  pay  you  five  dol- 
lars."— Judge. 


No  Chance. — "What  were  your  father's 
last  words?" 

"Father  had  no  last  words.  ^Mother  Avas 
vnih.  him  to  the  end." — Wag  Jag. 


Keeping  Them  In.  —  Doorkeeper  (to 
late-comer  at  village  concert) — "No,  madam, 
I  dare  not  open  the  door  during  the  singing. 
Half  the  audience  would  rush  out!" — 
London  Opinion. 


Agreeable. — "If  I  lend  you  ten  dollars, 
what  securitj"  will  3011  be  able  to  give  me?" 
"The  word  of  an  honest  man." 
"All   right,    bring   him   along,    and    I'll 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you." — Banther. 


The  Helpful  Recruit. — "You  told  me  to 
file  these  letters,  sir,"  said  the  new  yeoman, 

"Y'es,"  returned  the  officer. 

"Well,  I  was  just  thinkin'  that  it'd  be 
easier  to  trim  'em  with  a  pair  of  scissors." — 
Mississippi  Bulletin. 


Wifie  to  the  Rescue. — Y'ouxg  Doctor — 
"My  Jove!  ^Slary,  this  sitting  around  wait- 
ing for  a  practise  is  getting  on  my  nerves." 

Doctor's  Wife — "Couldn't  we  invite 
the  neighbors  to  dinner  and  give  them 
something  that  would  disagree  with 
them?" — London  Opinion. 


Competitors. — Two  httle  Enghsh  girls 
were  quarreling  over  the  success  of  their 
fathers. 

"JNIy  father  can  preach  better  than  yours 
because  he  is  a  bishop,"  said  the  first. 

The  second  httle  girl  could  not  answer 
her  back,  but  she  suddenly  recovered  and 
said:  "Well,  anyhow,  we've  got  a  hen  in  our 
yard  which  lays  an  egg  every  day." 

"That's  nothing,"  said  the  bishop's 
daughter;  "my  father  lays  a  corner-stone 
every  week." — The  Van  Raalte  Vanguard. 
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Outfit!   There's  downright 
magic  in  the  artful  skill  of 

the  Mimeograph  when  it  is  reinforced  by 
the  crafty  Mimeoscope.  Twins!  A  thousand 
duplicates  of  a  drawing  this  outfit  will  produce 
in  less  than  that  many  seconds.  No  cuts!  No 
delays!   Merely  trace  the  design  upon  the  illu- 
minated Mimeoscope  on  a  sheet  of  stencil  paper, 
and  print!  And  typewriting  may  go  on  the  same 

page.     All  the  unnumbered  thousands  of  industrial  and 

educational  institutions  throughout  the  world  which  know 

the  fine  economy  of  Mimeographic  printing  may  now  benefit 

by  the  artful  easiness  of  Mimeoscopic  drawing.  Charts,  maps, 

cartoons,  factory  diagrams,  together  with  letters,  bulletins,  sales 

messages,  etc.,  leap  in  quick  thousands  from  the  Mimeograph — 

at  negligible  cost.  Twin  savings  for  others— why  not  for  you?  Send 

for  Booklet  "M,"  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York 
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Important  Books  on  Gardening 


Why  You  Should  Have 
a  Rock  Garden 

You"ll  fall  in  love   with   the   idea  of   raising   rock 
garden  fiowers  as  soon  as  you  read  H.  H.  Thomas' 
charming    and    suggestive    book — 

ROCK  GARDENING 
FOR  AMATEURS 

t 

A  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  easily  converting 
a  rocky  waste  into  a  flower  garden   and   a   spot   of 
beauty.      Rock  gardening  grows  more  popular  every 
day.     And  garden  lovers  have  found   that   a  small, 
simple  rockery  is  just  as  delightful  as  £in  elaborate 
one — in   witiier  as  well  as   in  summer. 

"Reck    Gardening  for    Amateurs"    tells    why    you 
should  have  a  rock  garden,  and  how  to  make  and 
plant  one.      It  gives  full  descriptions  ot  the  flowers, 
bulbs,  and  shrubs  tliat  can  be  grown  and  from  which 
you  can  select  the  plan's  you  prefer  and  it  tells  you 
how  to  tend  them.      The  book  is  exquisitely  illumi- 
nated with    fifty-six  full-page    pliotographic  illustra- 
tions (eight  in  colors)  of  beautiful  rock  gardens  from 
which   you  can   take  suggestions — or  you  can  copy 
the  entire  scenic  effect.      If  you  have  a  few  feet  of 
rocky  ground  (or  a  streanj)  near  your  home,  tliis  book 
will  interest  you. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  286  pages,  $2.50,  net;  $2.62,  postpaid. 

New  Varieties  of  Roses 

Varieties  have   increased  so  rapidly  of  late 
years  that  amateur  rosarians  will  find  particular 
interest  in  a  new  and  revised  (fourth)  edition  of 
H.  H.  Thomas'  complete  guide  book  entitled — 

"THE  ROSE  BOOK" 

Which  goes  into  minute  details  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  rose  garden,  contains  descrip- 
tions of  varieties,  cultivated  and  wild,  gives  a 
monthly  calendar  of  garden  operations  for  the 
year,    and    warms   the   heart   of   the   amateur 
rosarian  with  words  of  encouragement  by  vi- 
sions of  rose  beauty  still  unattained. 

The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  eight 
direct-color  photographs  and  forty  engravings 
made  from   photographs  of  rose  gardens  and 
varieties  of  roses.     If  you  are  interested  in  rose 
culture,  you  will  find  this  book  both  interesting 
and  satisfN-ing. 

Croum  Svo.     Cloth.     2q6  pages. 
$3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

Complete  and  Reliable  Guide 

H.  H.  Thomas,  floral  specialist  and  editor  of 
The  Gardener,  is  the  author  of  an  attractive 
volume  entitled — 

The  Book 
OF  Hardy  Flowers 

That  contains  a  mass  of  new  and  valuable  informa- 
tion.    It   gives   complete   descriptions   of   all   the 
flouers,    trees,    and    shrubs    that    are    suitable  for 
growing   anywhere   in   the   temperate   zone.     The 
descriptions  include  not  only  color  of  the  flowers, 
but  the  height  of  the  plant,  and  the  season  at  which 
it  is  seen  in  full  beauty.     Special  attention  is  paid 
t )  herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals.      Botanical 
as  well   as  popular  names  are  given.     The  volume 
is  arranged  alphabetically  and  contains  many 

New  Kinds  of  Plants 

that  have  been  introduced  in  late  years.     Illustra- 
tions are  profuse  and  include  3^  color  plates  and  64 
photographic    engravings    of    beautiful    flowers    or 
shrubs  or  selected  gardens.      Vou  would  find  this 
book  a  most  reliable  and  helpful  guide. 

Svo.       Clolh.       504  pages,  $5.  net;    $s.20,  postpaid. 

'The  Carnation  Book" 

By  H.  H.  Thomas, 

Assisted  by  5.  A7.  Kingsfovd 

Thoroughly   descriptive,   beautifully  illustrated, 
and  up-to-date.      Shows  how  you  may  have  Carna- 
tions in  bloom  all  the  year,  and  gives  explicit  in- 
structions on  cultivation.     Sixty-three  fine  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

12  mo.  Cloth.     156  pages. 

75c.  net;  83c,  postpaid. 

A  Beautiful  Garden  of  Rocks 

Why  not?      Read  in  H.   H.  Thomas' 
delightful  book — 

ROCKERIES:  HOW  TO  MAKE 
AND  PLANT  THEM 

of    the    possibilities   for  beautif\-ing    rocky    places. 
It  describes  the  fascination  01  rock  gardening,  tells 
how  to  build  and  plant  a  rock  garden,  how  to  make 
water    and   bog    gardens,    cold    greenhouses,    etc. 
liberally   Illustrated,    some   iiictures    being    in    the 
rich  coloring  of  llie  gardens  photographed. 
Umo.    Cloth.    l.',8  pages, 76c.nct:  S3c.  postpaid. 

Wish  a  Model  for  a 
Beautiful  Garden? 

Right  before  your  eyes?     In  all  its  charm  of 
combined  coloring?     Not  only  one,  but   eight, 
fine  photographic  engravings  in  colors  of  selected 
model  gardens,  showing  the  pleasing  arrange- 
ments of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  and  the  blend 
or  the  contrast  of  colors.      Select  the  one  you 
prefer.     Copy  it. 

These  pictures  v.-ith  thirty-two  other  photo- 
graphic  half-tone   reproductions  are  contained 
in   the   reliable  garden   guide-book    by   H.   H. 
Thomas,  titled — 

ROUND  THE  YEAR  IN 
THE  GARDEN 

Study    the    pictorial    effects   of    the    rose    beds, 
climbing  roses,  and  dwarf  roses  for  borders;  shrub- 
ber>'   grouping;   rock   and   pool   gardens;   phlox   in 
a    rock    garden;    edgings;    terraces;    flower-fringed 
paths;  greenhouse  achievements:  etc. 

Besides  pictures  Mr.  Thomas  offers  you  the  bene- 
fit of  his  wide  experience  as  a  successful  gardener 
by   laying  out   a  calendar  of  operations  for  each 
month  in  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 

Crown  Svo.  Clolli.  2S6  pages. 
$^.50.  net;  $2.62.  postpaid. 

Practical  Amateur  Gardening 

By  H.  H.  THOMAS 

is  a   thoroughly  up-to-date  and  practical 
book  covering  the  whole  range  of  garden- 
ing.    It  gives  j-ou  instruction  on  growing 
and  grafting  hardy  flowers,  flowering  and- 
evergreen    trees    and    shrubs,    greenhouse 
flowers,   fruits  and    vegetables.       It   also 
advises   you   on  plant  diseases,  pests,  and 
'ertilizers.    It  provides  a  gardening  calendar  of 
what  should  be  done  each  month,  and  is  liber- 
ally   illustrated   with   photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  beautiful  garden  scenes. 

8vo.  Cloth,  2S8  pages.     $2.25,  net;  $2.37,  postpaid. 

Success  For  You  With   Hardy 

Rnr^pr    Flnwprs   You  can  be   positively 
COraer    r  lowers    sure  of  excellent  resuU?. 
if  you  follow  the  advice  in  that  interesting  and 
freely    illustrated    little    book,    "Hardy    Border 
Flowers,"  edited  by  H.   H.   Thomas,  editor  of 
The  Gardener. 

It  supplies  full  direct  ions  upon  such  important  points 
as  preparing  the  ground,  planting,  arranging,  group- 
ing, and  the  association  ot   colors.     It   also  describes 
the  most  reliable  Howers.    Rives  diagrams  for  flo\yer 
borders,  and  shows  photographic  pictures  of  attractive 
floral  effects  you  may  want   to  duplicate.     Frontis- 
piece, in  colors,  of  double  peony  garden  scene. 

Clolh  150  pp.  $1.  net;  postpaid.  $i.oS 

At  Booksellers  or  Direct  from  the  Publishers 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New   York 
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Overweight?  lo  minuUs  a  Jay  of 
the  "Daily  Doze/i"  lo  music  will 
rid  you  of  dangerous  excess  flesh. 


Whv  be  run-down,  emaciated, 
half-alive?  The  -Daily  Dozen" 
quickly  builds  you  up. 


Try  the 


The  "Daily  Dozen" 
builds  shoulders  and 
back  muscles  in 
which  you  can  lake 
pride. 


Daily  Dozen" 
To  Music  ! 

Ten  Minutes'  Fun  a  Day  Gives  You  Health,  Strength 
and  Vitality — Free  Record  Proves  It. 


A  GREAT  and  new  idea — and  more  fun  than  a 
game!  You  cannot  appreciate  the  fascination, 
the  glow  of  .  health,  the  amount  of  "pep" 
you  acquire  from  exercising  to  music  until  you  have 
tried  it! 

Ten  minutes  a  day  of  genuine  fun  will  keep  you  fit. 
Walter  Camp  has  made  it  possible.  The  famous 
"Daily  Dozen"  Exercises  of  this  great  Yale  coach — 
exercises  that  reach  and  strengthen  every  muscle  in 
your  body — have  been  set  to  music  on  phonograph 
records,  with  Mr.  Camp's  special  permission. 

You  put  a  record  on  the  machine  and  the  lively, 

spirited  musiccarries  you  through  ten  minutes  of  the 

most  exhilarating  fun.     You  are  swopt  along  with  a 

buoyancy   that    will  amaze   you.     .\nd  the  result  of 

this  ten  minutes'  fun  a  day  is  a  glowing  health,  a 

glorious  vitality,  a  spring\'  step,  a  bright  eye — and, 

in  short,  a  whole,  healthy,  breathing  and  zestful 

man  or  woman  tingling  with  the  very  glow  of  life. 

But  the  famous  "Daily  Dozen"  do  not  stop 
their  wonderful  work  there.     Far  from  it.     If 
you  are  overweight  they  will  reduce  your 
waistline.     If  you  are  underweight  they 
will    put    firm,   sound    llesh    on    you. 
They    revitalize   your    body.      They 
revive  weak,  flabb\'  muscles  and  re- 
build them  into  live,  vital  tissue. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women 
and  bo3's  and  girls  are  regain- 
ing    health,     strength     and 
vitality  through  use  of  the 
"Daily  Dozen"  Exercises. 

The   "Daily    Dozen" 
Build  Muscle 

Increase  yoiu*  wind,  de- 
velop your  chest,  strengthen 
your  powers  of  endurance 
and  your  energ\'  to  work. 
Put  on  muscular  shoulders, 
acquire  strong  stomach 
muscles,    get    a   wonderful 


and    superb    physique — and    enjoy    yourself 
every  minute  you  are  doing  it. 

The  "  Daily  Dozen "  are  set  to  music  on  large 
double-disc  records,  pla\'able  on  any  disc  ma- 
chine. In  addition  there  are  charts  with  60 
actual  photographs  illustrating  every  move- 
ment with  clear  and  simple  directions.  On 
the  record  itself  a  clear  voice  gives  you  the 
commands,  telling  you  exactly  what  to  do.  .\\\ 
30U  do  is  put  a  record  on  the  machine.  Inside 
of  ten  minutes  you  will  feel  a  glow  that  is  price- 
less in  its  benefits  to  your  health.  You  can  say 
good-bye  to  constipation,  headaches,  backaches, 
insomnia,  run-down  condition,  nervousness, 
emaciation,  want  of  appetite  and  that  tired,  ex- 
hausted feeling. 

Record  Free 


.4  slender  and  grace- 
ful form  can  only 
come  from  a  healthy, 
physical     condition. 


So  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  the  wonderful  benefits  to  3'our 
health  that  the  famous  "Daily  Dozen"  will  give  you,  we  will  send 
you,  absolutely //-fc,  a  sample  record  containing  two  of  the  "Daily 
Dozen"  E.xercises  and  a  chart  illustrating  the  movements.  Put  it 
on  your  phonograph  and  follow  the  simple  directions  of  the  clear 
voice  on  the  record.  That  great  sensation  of  glowing  health  you 
feel  when  you  have  gone  through  these  new,  exhilarating  and  interesting 
e.xercises  will  amaze  you. 

There  is  no  obligation.  The  record  is  yours  to  keep.  Just  enclose 
a  quarter  (or  25  cents  in  stamps)  with  the  coupon,  to  cover  charge  of 
postage,  wrapping,  etc.,  to  Health  Builders,  Dept.  94,  Oyster  Bay,  X.  Y. 

Free  Sample  Record  and  Chart 


HEALTH  BUILDERS,  Dept.  94 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  sample  Health  Builder 
Record, giving  two  of  Walter  Camp  sfamous  "Daily 
Dozen"  Exercises,  also  a  free  chart  containing 
actual  photographs  and  simple  directions  for  doing 
the  exercises.  I  enclose  a  quarter  (or  25  cents  in 
stamps)  to  cover  cost  of  packmg,  postage,  etc.  This 
does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatever  and  the 
sample  record  and  the  chart  are  mine  to  keep. 


Name .  . 
Address  . 


(Please  write  |,lainly) 


City State. 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS 

VenerabU      Xatitralist     ami 
Salurt  Writer. 

"I  see  valuable  and 
helpful  hint*  in  these 
lessons.  Any  young 
man  or  woman  who 
has  an  undeveloped 
literary  talent  ought 
to  profit  greatly  by 
this  course.'' 


IRVIN  S.  COBB 

Famous  War-Correspondent. 
Humorist  and  Writer.  A  uthor 
of  "Back  Horru,"  "Judge 
Priest  "  etc. 

"Any  man  who 
helps  English-speaking 
people  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  practical 
English  deserves  praise 
and  has  mine." 


ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

Popular  Humorist  and  Short- 
Story  Writer,  Author  of 
"  Pigs  is  Pigs.  "  "  The 
Incubator  Baby,"  etc. 

"A  good  idea  excellently 
worked  out.  Supplies  what 
nine  out  of  ten  men  and 
women  need  before  they 
put  pen  to  paper  or  open 
mouth  before  an  audience. 
I  should  especially  recom- 
mend it  to  college  gradu- 
ates and  others  who  have 
been  stuffed  with  petrified 
English  and  turned  loose 
with  no  knowledge  of  work- 
ing English." 


THERE  is  not  a  walk  in  life  in  which  a  masten'  of  the  English  language  will 
not  bring  advancement,  a  larger  income,  wider  influence.    It  will  make 
the  road  to  success  smoother  and  surer. 

To  think  straight  and  purposefully  you  must  know  words,  for  they  are  the 
finger-posts  of  thought.  Get  a  command  of  words  and  it  will  gi^•e  you  a  com- 
mand of  men — of  circumstances.  It  will  aid  you  to  meet  customers,  to  make 
sales,  to  close  contracts,  and  to  impress  men  of  aftairs.  It  will  enable  you  to 
express  yourself  clearly  and  forcefully.  It  will  help  you  to  write  in  a  clear, 
bold,  vigorous  style  that  carries  conviction.  It  will  give  you  power  and  per- 
sonality.   Good  English  is  good  sense,  good  business.    Read  what 

These  Master  Word- Artists 


have  to  say  of  the  advantages  to  he  derived 
from  the  study  and  application  of  Grenville 
Kleiser's  .!/(;//  Course  in  English.  Here  you 
ha\e  expert  opinions  from  people  who  know 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  literary  craft, 
who  are  paid  large  sums  for  their  work,  and 
who  can  appreciate,  as  no  amateur  can,  the 


vital  importance  of  a  mastery  of  English. 
For  the  joung  writer  or  for  the  old  one, 
cither,  for  that  matter,  to  take  up  and  work 
through  this  course  faithfully  is  to  secure  an 
increase  in  efficiency  that  will  be  worth  much 
everj'  year  in  real  cash.  No  other  asset 
will  be  of  such  value  to  you  in  your  career. 


It  Will  Work  Wonders  for  You 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  a  correct  use  of  words  or  in  the  gradual 
upbuilding  of  a  pure  and  effective  English  style  that  this  course  is  of  such 
splendid  service  to  you.  It  has  above  and  beyond  this  an  inspirational  value, 
an  educative  power,  a  character-forming  influence  that  will  accomplish  wonders 
for  you,  that  will  make  you  twice  the  m.an  or  woman  you  were.  Grenville 
Kleiser  can  teach  you  by  mail  in  spare  moments,  at  home,  how  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words —    Become  an  Engaging  Conversa- 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right         tionalist— 

Place —  Enter  Good  Society — 

Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Ser-  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
mons, etc. —  munity. 


*'I  am  so  favorably  impressed  with  Mr.  Kleiser's 
Course — his  method  of  instruction — that  I  would 
advise  ever>'  person  to  take  it  as  part  of  his  edu- 
cation."— Dr.  H.  J .  Boldt,  New  York  City. 


"  If  one  desires  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  improve 
his  diction,  polish  his  style,  and  express  his  thoughts 
in  clear,  terse  English,  he  can  not  do  better  than  take 
your  course." — Kn. 6".  A.  irai/on,  Nebraska  City, Neb. 


Whatever  Your  Business  or  Occupation 
Grenville  Kleiser  Can  Make  You  More  Successful 

WTiat  is  true  of  the  writer  is  true  of  everj'  to  the  front  and  lack  of  it  will  be  a  drag  on 

other  profession.   Whether  you  are  a  doctor,  your  upward  climb.    You  need  good  English 

a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  clergyman,  a  teacher,  in  everj'  relation  of  your  life  and  it  will  help 

a  salesman,  a  clerk,  or  in  business  of  any  you,  as  no  other  single  thing  can,  to  reach 

kind,  a  command  of  English  will  bring  you  the  goal  of  your  desires  and  achieve  success. 

FREE — "How  To  Become  a  Master  of  English'' 

We  want  you  to  read  this  booklet  that  j'ou  voiceless.    Learn  the  masterj'  of  English  and 

may  understand  what  this  course  will  do  for  realize  your  own  possibilities.     Be  j'ourself 

you,  the  real  practical  help  it  will  give  you  at  your  best.     It  means  more  monej',  more 

in  a  hundred  different  ways.     You  have  a  power,  more  life  in  every  way.     Sign  and 

message,  a  something  within  you,  that  de-  mail   this  coupon  NOW.     To-morrow  you 

mands  expression.     You  need  no  longer  be  may  forget  and  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 

r============^ — ._ — =====. — = =^ 

'1  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  II 

[J  GentUmen:     Please  send,  at  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me.  the  booklet.    "How  to   Become  a  Master  of     " 

n    English,"  with  full  psu'ticulars  of  the  Grenville  Kleiser  Mail  Course  in  English.  Dig.  4-22-22    || 
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BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Distinguished  \ovelist  and 
Short-Slory  Writer,  Author 
of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire," 
"Seventeen,"  etc. 

"Vour  course  is  almost 
painfully  needed  by  many 
professional  writers  and 
speakers.  A  student  who 
intelligently  follows  your 
course  will  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  when  he  talks 
or  when  he  writes.  His  au- 
dience will  certainly  know, 
because  he  \vill  talk  well,  no 
matter  what  his  subject." 


MARY  ROBERTS 

RINEHART 

Eminent  Novelist,  Drama- 
tist and  War-Correspondent, 
Author  of  "K,"  "Kings, 
Queens  and  Pawns,"  etc. 

"Your  lessons  seem  to  me 
excellent  for  the'  purpose. 
Also  the  selection  of  books 
for  study  appeals  to  me 
very  strongly.  It  looks  like 
a  scholarly  and  most  intel- 
ligently compiled  course  of 
instruction  and  writing." 


RUPERT  HUGHES 

Noted  Novelist,  Poet  and 
Dramatist.  Author  of  "  Emp- 
ty Pockets,"  "Excuse  Me," 
etc. 

"  You  have  provided  an 
effective  and  sufficient 
course  of  lessons  in  the 
mechanism  and  the  art  of 
writing  English.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your 
achievement  and  I  con- 
gratulate those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  ap- 
proach the  chaotic  vaBti- 
tude  of  our  dictionary 
under  your  guidance." 
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"Nature's 

"Wonderful 

Secrets  Revealed 

IF  the  great  "out-of-doors"  —  tlie 
meadows  basking  in  golden  sun- 
shine, the  cool,  quiet  woodlands,  the 
rushing  streams — call  to  you  irresistibly 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  Spring — 

F  — If  you  delight  in  the  song  of  birds, 

I      in  the  gorgeous   hues  of  the  myriads  of 

^     butterflies,    in  the  beauty  and   scents  of 

the  hundreds  of  wild  flowers,  vines  and 

shrubs  which  spring  up  on  every  hand — 

— Then  you  will  find  the  four  won- 
derful books  known  as  the  Little  Nature 
Library   a    source   of    unending   delight. 

Little  Nature  Library 

Gives  you  the  exact  information  in 
both  illustration  and  text  that  you  need 
to  enable  you  to  identify  every  bird, 
tree,  flower,  and  butterfly  that  you  see. 
These  books  have  beautiful  color  plates 
which  give  you,  for  identification,  the 
exact  colors  of  birds,  flowers,  butterflies, 
etc.,  as  the  text  describes  the  habits, 
family  history,  travels,  methods  of 
propagating  and  of  protection  against 
enemies.  They  increase  your  pleasures 
in  the  great  outdoors  by  telling  you 
many  of  the  little-known  things  about 
Nature's  creatures  that  will  make  your 
walks  a  hundred-fold  more  delightful. 
Each  book  is  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  size  SVi  x  8^  inches.  The  titles 
are  "Birds,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan;  "But- 
terflies," by  Clarence  Weed;  "Wild 
Flowers,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  and 
"Trees,"  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers.  Every 
page  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  that 
sustains  interest  and  gives  you  a  new 
delight   in   Nature. 

Examine  Them  Free 

No  description  can  do  justice  to  these 
extraordinary  books.     See  the  books  them- 
selves.     Send   for   the   complete   set   on 
approval.     Don't  send  money  now — just 
mail   the   coupon   and   we   will    send 
the     four     volumes     for     your     per- 
sonal 10  days'  free  examination.     If 
at  the   end   of  that   time  you   decide 
to  keep  them,  and  we  feel  sure  you 
will,  just  send   $1.50  and  then  $1   a 
month  for  six  months.     And 
\^  remember     that     any     time 

^^\_^^         during    your    ten-day     free 
T'^^P^         examination  you  can  return 
the  books  and  you   will   not 
owe  anythiuK'^you  will  not 
be  out  one  cent. 


'"^"^^^^^      Send  No  Money 


When  you  get 
the  books,  take 
a  little  stroll  and 
read  the  absorb- 
ing text  on  what 
you  see.  Dis- 
cover this  new 
and  remarkable 
world.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  this 
free    trial    offer. 

Send  coupon  below. 


Nelson  Doubleday,   Inc., 

Dept.   L-394,  Oyster  Bay,   N.  Y. 


Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc. 
Dept.  L-394,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  The  Little  Nature  Library  in  four 
volumes  for  my  10  days'  free  examination.  Within 
10  days  I  will  either  send  you  $1.50  and  then  $1.00  a 
month  for  6  months  or  return  the  books  without 
owing  one  cent. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

If  you  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order  you  need  send 
Only  $7.00  in  full  payment. 


Jxecrea  fiorUsoih^'ty'dy 

SUMMER  /  FIRST  HAUF— JUNE  19  TO  JULY  2G 
SESSIONS  \  SECOND  HALF— JUNE  27  TO  SEPT.  1 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Finest  climate  in  West.  Trips  to  R.icky  Mountain  National  (Estes)  Park. 
National  Educators.  Schools  in  Eduoation  (ini-ludin»  priniarr).  Smith- 
Hughes  Aericultiire,  Home  Economies,  Kiiral  Ministrv,  Athletic  Coaching. 
Kadio  Telephony,  Library  ticience.  CoUesiate  Courses,  Conseryatory  ol 
Music.     Write  for  rataloj.      ll.lX  K.  FORT  COLLINS,  COLORADO. 


Learn  Languages 
at  Home 

French,  Spanish,  German,  etc. 
Quickly,  Easily  Learned 

In  your  home,  in  your  spare  time,  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  you 
can  now  learn  modem  langtiages  by  the  famous  Berlitz 
Method  of  Language  Instruction.  For  those  living  too  far 
from  Berlitz  Schools  this  unexcelled  Method  is  now  prepared 
for  home  study.  The  course,  including  text  books  with  trans- 
lations, grammatical  explanations,  guides  to  pronunciation, 
together  with  direct  supervision  by  us,  correcting  of  exer- 
cises, explaining  of  difficulties,  etc.,  is  now  offered  for  only 
$15  covering  a  full  year's  service.  Everyone  ambitious  to 
advance  socially  and  in  business  should  take  advantage  of 
this  great  opportunity.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

The  Berlitz  School  op  Languages 

Dept.    B,      30  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Berlitz   Schools   in   New   York.  Boston.    Philadelphia,    WaahinKton, 

Baltimore,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Paris,  London.  Madrid,  Rome,  berliu. 

and  over  2t>U  other  ciCiea. 

M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Execative  Accouotants  command  bi^  ealariea.  Thooaands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  AccouotazitB  in  \\.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $:),000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
apare  time  tor  C.  P.  A.  examinatiuna  or  executive  accouDtin^  puui- 
tfons.  Knowledtre  of  bookkeeping  iiooeceaaary  to  becrin.  Xbe  cuureo 
is  under  the  personal  aupervi^iun  of  William  B.  CaBt«;Dbolz,  A.  Ed., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  4>>mptroIIer  and  Instructor,  Univcroity  of  lllmoiei; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C,  P.  A. 'a,  and  ot  the 
National  Association  of  ('ost  Accountants.  He  Is  asBidted  by  a  larifo 
staff  of  C.P.A.'s.includinif  mernbern  of  the  American  iDutitute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— f  awy  t».-rms.    Writo  DOW  for  UiforinutioD. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  452-hC  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


WOMEN  TEACHERS  WANTED 

To  Travel  During  Summer  Vacation 

Educatifjnal  sales  work  alony  sciiuol  hncs  Si-'llinv:  a 
New  Educational  Work.  Over  one  hundred  teachers 
last  summer  averaged  f  SOD. GO  each  for  their  summer 
vacation.  Applicants  must  be  between  25  and  40 
years  of  age,  lia\  e  liad  two  years  Normal  School  ur 
College  training  and  three  years  teaching  experience. 
Give  details  concerning  age,  education  and  time  you 
can  start  work  in  first    letter.      Address  Uept.  L.D. 

F.  f.COMPTON  S  COMPANY,  58  last  Washington  $lre»l,  (hira^n.  Illinois 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

by  Prof.  F.  K.  Daltos  and  L.  C.  Dalton.  the 
noted  experLs.  tt-a.-hi-s  you  all  tlie  principjil 
strokes,  how  to  rtoat.  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  d«»uV>le  your  summf  r  enjoyment.  Newly  re- 
I  iHi-d  ami  iflinttratfi:  hy  mail.  jjf/.tfC.  FUNK  Jfc 
WAGNALLS  CoMI'ANy.  :ir.4  Jth  Av,-..  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

TDEGIXXIXG  witli  the  May  131I1 
•*-'  issue  and  continuing  to  tlie 
September  gth,  1922,  number,  we 
shall  publish  a  Clcissificd  Directory 
containing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  many  noted  Educational  Institu- 
tions. In  the  FIRST  ISSUE  of 
E.ACH  MONTH— MAY  to  SEl'- 
TEMBER,  inclusive — there  will  ap- 
pear illustrated  or  descriptive  cop\- 
of  the  scliools.  Our  readers  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  the  heads  of  tlicse 
schools  who  are  training  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Forms  go  to  press  April 
22nd  for  the  May  6th  issue. 

The  Scltool  and  Camp  Advisory  Depart- 
ment continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  readers,  schools  and  camp 
directors  witltout  fee  or  obligation.  All 
requests  for  educational  information 
should  be  very  explicit  and  must  be  writ- 
ten.  We  can  give  no  advice  b\' telephone. 

The  ]iterdry  Digest 


Should  She 
Thank  Him? 

HE  is  as  much  in  doubt  as  she — and  both  are 
embarrassed.  They  have  attened  the  theatre 
together.  He  has  escorted  her  home.  Should 
she  thank  him  for  the  pleasant  evening?  May  she 
in\ite  him  into  the  house  if  she  wishes?  Or  should 
he  thank  her  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company? 
Is  it  correct  for  him  to  ask  permission  to  call? 

The  woman  who  knows  the  correct  tiling  to  do 
and  say  on  all  occasions  has  charm  and  grace.  The 
man  whose  line  repose  and  ease  of  manner  charac- 
terize him  as  cultured  and  well  bred  is  always  wel- 
comed wherever  he  goes,  is  always  admired  and 
respected. 

Etiquette  makes  it  easy  for  everyone  to  be  cul- 
tured and  charming,  to  avoid  embarrassing  blunders 
and  humiliating  errors.  By  knowing  the  correct 
form  of  speech  and  manner  at  all  times  one  can 
mingle  with  the  most  highly  cultivated,  the  most 
brilliant  people,  antl  jet  feel  entirely  well  poised  and 
at  ease.  Etiquette  is  a  comfortable  shield  that  pro- 
tects one  from  embarrassment  in  one's  contact  with 
men  and  women. 

Why  is  Rice  Thrown  After  the  Bride? 

— Very  much  for  the  same  reason  that  an  old 
slipper  IS  thrown  after  a  newly  married  couple. 
And  do  yuu  know  why  a  teacup  is  usually  given  to 
the  engaged  girl,  why  the  woman  who  marries  for 
the  second  time  may  not  wear  white,  why  black  is 
the  color  of  mourning? 

In  the  book  of  Etiquette,  the  famous  two-volume 
set,  you  not  only  find  all  the  important  rules  of  eti- 
quette, but  you  actually  discover  the  origin  of  each 
rule,  each  custom.  As  interesting  as  a  story— yet  the 
Book  of  Etiquette  is  one  of  the  most  authentic, 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  works  on  the  subject 
ever  published. 

FREE  to  You!    ' 

The    Famous 

Book  of  Etiquette 

Not  a  cent  in  advance.  Just  the  coupon — and 
the  complete  two-volume  Book  of  Etiquette  will  be 
sent  to  you  at  once.  Glance  through  the  table  of 
contents.  See  how  much  you  know  about  corre- 
spondence, about  formal  dinners,  about  introduc- 
tions, weddings,  dances,  speech,  dress.  Don't  miss 
tlie  illustratiuns.  Read  a  chapter  or  two,  E.\amine 
the  books  thoroughly  at  our  expense  for  5  days. 

Within  the  S-day  free-exainination  period  decide 

whether  you  want  to  return  the  books  without 
obligation  or  keep  them  and  send  us  only  S3. 50 
in  complete  payment.  You  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Vou  decide  whether  or  not  you  want  to  be  one 
more  day  without  this  splendid  Book  of  Etiquette. 
We  ad\ise  you  to  mail  the  coujxjn  at  once, 
before  the  free  -  examination  offer  expires. 
XELSOX  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc..  Dept.  ,594A.  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  Y. 


NELSON  DOUBLEDA.Y,  Inc., 

Dept.  394-A,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  tjr  obiiaation,  you  nia>'  send  me  the  two- 
volume  Sf  I  of  the  Book  of  Etitiuette.  \\'ithin  5  days  I  will 
either  return  the  books  or  send  >'ou  only  $.i.5o  in  full  pay- 
ment, l-^xamining  the  books  does  not  jjlace  me  under  any 
obligation  to  keep  them  if  I  am  not  delighted. 


Name. 


Address  . 


□      Check  this  S(|uaf<'  if  you  want  these  books  with  the 
beautiful    full    leather    binding    at     five    dullais, 

with  ti\c  da>  s  examination  i>ri\-ilege. 
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\ECA  USE  it  is  sensible  men 
have    made    the     VAN 
HEUSEN  the  style  in  collars. 

They  insist  that  it  is  not  merely 
soft  and  supple  but  also  smart 
and  stylish. 

It  achieves  smartness  without 
starch  and  suppleness  without 
slovenliness. 

Just  as  men  wear  soft  shirts  in- 
stead of  stiff,  hard-boiled  shirts 
- — and  low,  soft,  felt  hats  in- 
stead of  high,  hard,  stiff  hats — 

so  carefully  dressed  men  wear 
the  VAN  HEUSEN  in 
preference  to  the  stiff  collar, 
because  it  is  smarter  and  more 
comfortable  —  and  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ordinary  soft  collar, 
because  it  is  better-looking. 
In  appearance,  no  other  collar 
can  compare  with  the  VAN 
HEUSEN,      for     no     other 


^/:> 


collar  is  made  from  the  same 
seamless  fabric. 

Men  who  scorned  soft  collars 
wear  it  and  praise  it.  And 
fastidious  men  who  like  a 
slight  suggestion  of  the  formal, 
or  the  severe  in  their  attire, 
are  fast  friends  of  the  VAN 
HEUSEN   Collar. 

Nine  styles  in  heights,  quarter  sizes, 
131-2  to  18.  Boys '  ^zes  11  to  13.  Price 
fifty  cents.  Will  outwear  half  a  dozen 
ordinary  collars. 


No'StarcSng 


No  Rough  Edges 


Will  Not  Wrinkh 


^ill 


ATo 


Savi 


'esYo 


f^T? 


urSh 


esy. 


irtsl 


2i^r/e, 


VAN  HEUSEN 


PATEN  TED 


the  World's  Smarted  COLLAIf 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  THE  VAN 
HEUSEN  COLLAR  AND  WITH  THE  VAN  CRAFT  SHIRT 
(a  soft  WHITE  SHIRT  WITH  THE  VAN  HEUSEN  COLLAR 
attached) — WRITE    US    FOR    THE    ADDRESS  OF    ONE    THAT    CAN. 

It  isn't  a  VAN  HEUSEN  unless  it's  stamped  Phillips-Jones  Corporation,  Makers 


PHILLIPS-JONES  CORPORATION,  1225   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  TARIFF  BILL  AND  THE  NATION'S  PURSE 


AS  EVERYONE'S  POCKETBOOK  is  touched  by  the 
L\  tariff,  either  in  its  effect  on  prices  or  on  prosperity,  the 
X  ^^  stormy  course  predicted  for  the  tariff  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  last  week  is  a  matter  of  profound  concern  to  the  average 
citizen,  no  matter  how  slight  may  be  his  affiliation  with  or  interest 
in  political  parties.  Both  its 
friends  and  foes  agree  on  that. 
But  there  the  agreement  stops. 

Thus  Senator  Porter  J.  Mc- 
Cumber,  of  North  Dakota,  chair- 
main  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  has  been  intermit- 
tently at  work  on  the  tariff  bill 
since  it  passed  the  House  last 
July,  assures  us  that  it  is  "a  con- 
sumer's tariff"  which  "wall  bring 
prosperity  to  the  whole  countrj' 
by  proinding  markets  for  pro- 
ducers and  work  for  the  con- 
sumers"; Representative  Joseph 
W.  Fordney  of  Michigan,  father 
of  the  House  bill  with  which  the 
Senate  measure  must  ultimately 
be  reconciled  in  conference,  fondly 
characterizes  his  child  as  "the 
Constitution  of  a  uniform  and 
universal  prosperity";  and  many 
Republican  and  independent  pa- 
pers agree  with  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  (Ind.  Rep.)  that  the 
Senate  bill  represents  a  long  step 
"toward  the  stabilization  of  Amer- 
ican business,"  and  that  the 
sooner  the  new  tariff'  schedules  are 
permanently  fixt  "the  better  off 
will  be  the  country,  its  business 
and  its  industry." 

But  no  less  definite  and  em- 
phatic are  the  assertions,  from 
Republican  and  independent  as 
well  as  Democratic  quarters,  that  the  proposed  tariff  measure 
will  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  American  business  and  will  hit  the 
American  consumer  by  increasing  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  "a 
bill  to  raise  living  costs  and  hamper  trade,"  declares  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  country's  leading  organs 
of  business.  "It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  learn,  if  the  analysis 
of  the  Associated  Press  is  accurate,  that  the  rates  of  the  bill  are, 
on  the  whole,  higher  than  those  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Law," 
remarks  the  staunchly  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  which 
adds:  "If  President  Harding  stands  for  reelection  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  handicap  him  as  was  President  Taft  in  1912  by  the  Payne- 
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'WELL    HAVE    AMEHIOAX    VALLATION,    OR 
WE'LL    BE    HERE    TILL  THE    SNOW    FUES. 


Aldrich  Act."  In  another  editorial  it  warns  the  Republican 
party  that  '  the  present  is  no  time  to  go  tariff  mad,"  and  suggests 
that  "  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  tariff  may  well  be  postponed 
until  normalcy  abroad  is  attained."  This  bill,  says  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  a  strong  Republican  organ,   "seems  to 

have  applied  the  principle  of 
protection  to  everything,  without 
regard  to  present  world  conditions 
and  without  regard  to  our  altered 
position  in  relation,  to  the  world's 
trade."  If  our  tariff  does  not 
permit  fair  competition  with 
other  countries,  asks  this  St.  Louis 
journal,  "how  are  we  to  maintain 
the  world  trade  that  is  now  so 
essential  to  our  prosperity?"  "  The 
Senate  must  gi\e  ear  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  world  trade 
due  to  our  change  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  luition,"  Avams  the 
Syracuse  Post  Standard  (Rep.), 
which  adds:  "It  must  give  ear 
also  to  a  demand  that  the  rates  on 
foodstuffs  shall  not  be  the  highest 
ever  levied."  As  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  sees  it, 
the  Senate  bill  is  animated  chiefly 
by  this  idea:  "Give  the  Western 
producers  all  thej"^  want  on  wheat, 
hidis  aiul  wool,  and  never  mind 
whether  the  manufacturer  gets 
compensatory  protection  on  his 
I)roducts  or  not."  To  quote  this 
New  England  paper  further: 


Announces  Representative  Joseph  W.  Fordney,  father  of  the 
House  tariff  bill,  declaring  war  on  Senator  McCumber's  foreign- 
valuation  amendment.     This  issue  is  regarded  as  the  storm 
center  of  the  tariff  controversy. 


"Party  guidance  is  thrown  to 
the  winds.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  prevalent  chaotic  con- 
dition not  only  of  conditions  and 
of  interests,  but  of  \iews.  There 
may  be  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  straighten  out  this  chaos  of 
views  and  that  the  delay  will  give  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  injustices  involved  in  the  Senate  l)ill.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  carrying  all 
or  most  of  the  exj)enses  involved  by  the  w^ar  without  the  market 
which  the  war  created,  and  are  consequently  pretty  nearly 
paralyzed.  In  this  situation  they  are  to  some  extent  prepared 
to  regard  strikes  as  a  blessing  and  are  content  to  let  ihe  tariff 
repose  on  the  switch." 

Already  the  Republican  Administration  has  been  in  power  more 
than  thirteen  months  "and  the  tariff  law  still  seems  far  in  the 
future,"  remarks    another    Republican   paper,     the    Columbus 
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Ohio  State  Journal,  which  goes  on  to  exiilain  why  it  does  not 
altogether  deplore  this  delay: 

"Economic  conditions  in  the  world  ha^o  changed  so  much 
since  the  war  that  the  tariff  problem  is  vastlj'  altered.  We  are 
the  creditor  nation  noAv,  and  the  only  way  in  which  our  debtors 
can  pay  is  in  their  products.  Our  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  need  as  never  before  a  wide,  free  foreign  market. 
No  one,  apparently,  except  the  hard-shelled  old  high  protectionist, 
who  is  \\Tong  about  it,  has  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  important  to  be  fairly  sure  we  are  right  before  we 
go  ahead.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  where  it  is  better  (o 


do  nothing  than  to  do  the 
wrong  thing." 

Even  the  farm  journals 
do  not  seem  enthusiastic 
OAer  the  Senate  bill,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  its 
schedules  are  said  to  have 
been  dictated  bj^  the  "farm 
bloc."  The  Business  Farmer, 
of  Mount  Clemens,  char- 
acterizes it  as  "a  very  ac- 
ceptable gift  horse  for  the 
farmers,  pro^^ded  they  do 
not  look  into  its  mouth"; 
and  this  ^Michigan  paper 
goes  on  to  .say — 

"A  casual  e.xaniinatiou 
and  comparison  with  former 
tariff  measures  would  lead 
agriculture  to  believe  that 
its  long-cherished  dreams 
had  come  true  and  that  it 
is  at  last  to  sit  in  the  front 
pew  of  the  world's  protected 
markets.  But  a  closer  in- 
spection dispels  some  of 
these  fond  illusions.  Nearly 
all  the  agricultural  items 
are  in  terms  of  speeifie 
duties.  Reduced  to  an  ad 
\aloreni  basis  at  current 
valuations  and  compared 
with  the  ad  valorem  rates 
<m  commodities  of  which 
the  farmer  is  a  large  pur- 
chaser, we  find  that  the 
agricultural  schedules  are 
actually  among  the  lowest  on 
the  list,  amounting  in  few  if 

any  cases  to  more  than  thirty  per  cent.  Of  what  benefit  to  the 
farmer  is  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  duty  on  a  world  grain  like  wheat, 
of  which  we  produce  a  large  surplus,  when  he  must  turn  right 
around  and  pay  a  forty  to  eighty  per  cent,  duty  on  the  majority 
of  things  he  buys?  The  value  to  the  farmer  of  a  tariff  on  com 
and  oats  is  negligible.  The  duties  on  dahy  products  are  badly 
needed  and  none  too  high.  The  duty  on  sugar  is  an  affront  to 
everj'  American  consumer.  Llichigan  is  an  important  sugar- 
beet-growing  State,  but  only  ten  thousand  of  her  two  hundred 
thousand  farmers  grow  beets.  But  three  and  a  half  million 
Michigan  people  are  asked  to  add  several  million  dollars  to  theh 
sugar  bill  for  the  direct  benefit  of  a  few  hundred  sugar-mill 
stockholders  and  the  very  small  indirect  benefit  of  the  handful 
of  beet-growers." 

In  similar  A'ein  The  Southland  Farmer,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
declares  the  tariff  bill  "a  betrayal  of  agriculture,"  and  explains 
that  this  betrayal  lies  in  "the  promise  of  protection  for  farm 
products,  which  is  impossible  to  bring  about  because  we  are  an 
export  nation  for  the  main  farm  crops."  This  promise,  it  avers, 
merely  gave  the  tariff  framers  an  excuse  for  putting  high  duties 
on  manufactured  products.     We  read  further: 

"Written  into  law  this  tariff  will  bring  the  farming  regions 
of  the  West  and  South  under  stiU  greater  bondage  to  the  indus- 
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trial  sections  of  the  East  and  North.  The  emergency  tariff 
showed  the  fallacy  of  any  tariff  helping  prices  for  farm  products 
to  any  extent  Avorth  considering.  This  tariff  will  add  nothing 
worth  while  to  returns  for  the  farmer,  but  will  add  hundreds  of 
millions  to  the  cost  of  what  he  must  buy. 

"The  bill  is  one  written  by  special  interests  for  such  interests, 
with  little  regard  to  the  plain  people  of  the  country,  and  it  takes 
no  prophet  to  foretell  Avhat  its  enactment  will  cost  the  Repub- 
lican party  responsible  for  it." 

The  big  battle  for  the  protection  of   the  farmer's  interests 

"is  still  to  be  fought," 
declares  the  New  York 
American  Agriculturist,  in 
which  we  read  further: 

"In  the  long  siege  ahead 
on  the  McCumber  Tariff 
Bill  our  legislators  need 
bear  one  thought  in  mind  if 
they  intend  to  make  good 
with  their  farmer  constitr 
uents.  The  schedules  on 
such  products  as  raw  wool, 
A'egetable  oils,  poultry  prod- 
ucts, potash,  hides  and 
cotton  which  have  been 
urged  by  organized  agri- 
culture are  vital  in  the 
minds  of  farmers.  No  equiv- 
ocation, no  compromise 
and  no  sidetracking  will 
satisfy  the  demand  for  real 
protection  against  the  im- 
portation of  substitute  or 
inferior  products  such  as 
those  now  undermining  the 
dairy  business.  They  must 
bearin  mind  too  that  prod- 
ucts basic  to  crop  produc- 
tion, such  as  the  raw  ferti- 
lizer salts,  must  be  duty- 
free so  that  production  is 
encouraged  as  cheaply  as 
possible." 

Turning  to  the  indepen- 
dent dailies  that  don't  like 
the  new  tariff  bill  we  find 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  ridi- 
culing the  idea  that  it  can 
"work  the  miracle  of  pro- 
tecting industry  and  agri- 
culture alike — a  patent 
impossibility  unless  the 
fundamental  laws  of  economics  are  repealed  at  the  same  time." 
But  assuming  that  both  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  are 
to  be  protected,  adds  this  Alinnesota  journal,  "what  of  the  great 
unregarded  masses  of  consumers?"  This  bill,  says  the  New  York 
Herald,  an  independent  paper  with  marked  Republican  leanings, 
"completely  shuts  America  out  of  foreign  markets,  except  in 
our  raw  materials,  notably  cotton  and  copper."  It  "will  make 
trouble  for  the  consumer,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
If  Ave  pass  the  McCumber  tariff,  or  even  the  Fordney  Aversion  of 
it,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "we  practically  make  Europe  a 
present  of  the  eleven  billion  dollars  she  owes  us."     For — 

"She  can't  pay  in  gold,  and  we  wouldn't  let  her  if  she  could, 
for  it  would  be  ruinous  to  us  to  receiA^e  it.  She  can  only  pay  in 
goods,  and  against  those  goods  Ave  now  propose  to  erect  im- 
possible tariff  barriers." 

This  bill,  agrees  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "is  a  serious  economic 
mistake,"  the  immediate  effect  of  which  a^U  be  to  increase  the 
cost  of  liAdng.  The  farmer,  it  adds,  will  find  that  the  protection 
offered  his  products  "is  an  illusion"  while  "the  protection  on 
what  he  has  to  buy  Avill  be  real."  The  measure,  saj's  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  "is  open  to  severe  attack  by  those  who  believe 
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that  the  price  of  commodities  should  not  be  raised."  The 
Senate  "should  modify  it  -with  a  liberal  hand  in  obedience  to  the 
logic  of  the  worid  situation  and  of  the  just  claims  of  the  American 
consuming  public,"  says  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  The  bill, 
avers  the  Indianapolis  News,  "represents  an  outrageous  abuse  of 
the  taxing  power." 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  press,  we  find  condemnation 
virtually  unanimous.  The  measure  "spells  calamity,"  declares 
the  New  York  World.  "The  wild  horses  of  the  agricultural 
bloc  have  run  away  with  the  Republican  party,  and  the  Senate 

tariff  biU  is  the  result,"  says 

the  New  York  Times.  This 
biU  "would  deny  the  only 
hope  to  returning  prosperity," 
according  to  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer.  "The 
elections  for  forty  years  in- 
dicate that  this  new  scheme 
for  increasing  the  cost  of 
li\-ing  is  a  favorable  augurj^ 
for  the  Democrats  in  this 
year's  Congressional  elections 
and  the  Presidential  election 
two  years  later,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  reminds 
tbe  Republicans  that  "in  the 
end  there  is,  of  course,  only 
one  source  from  which  every 
dollar  of  'protection'  revenue 
must  come,  and  that  is  from 
the  masses  of  the  people — 
not  from  the  interests  enjoy- 
ing the  'protection.'"  "The 
consumer  vnll  pay  the  bill," 
predicts  the  Louis\alle  Courier- 
Journal.  It  is  "protection- 
ism run  mad,"  declares  the 
Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch, 
which  warns  us  that  its  effect 
will  be  to  "impose  an  un- 
bearable burden  upon  con- 
sumers throughout  the  whole 
countrj'."    "All  who  en\'isage 

the  United  States  as  a  world  commercial  power  frankly  regard 
the  measure  as  grotesque  and  impossible,"  according  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  It  is  "a  highlj'  reactionary  bill,"  says  the 
CIe^'eland   Plain   Denier. 

When  we  turn  to  the  friends  of  the  Senate  Tariff  Bill  we  find 
its  official  sponsor,  Senator  McCumber,  characterizing  it  as 
"the  first  national  tariff  bill  in  our  historj'."  It  is  more,  says 
the  North  Dakota  Senator,  as  quoted  in  the  Washington 
dispatches — 

"It  is  a  consumer's  tariff.  Its  object  is  to  restore  the  buying 
power  of  the  country.  This  bill,  when  accompanied  by  a  reason- 
able reduction  in  transportation  and  production  costs,  will  bring 
prosperity  to  the  whole  country  by  pro\'iding  markets  for  pro- 
ducers and  work  for  the  consumers. 

"We  have  WTitten  this  tariff  on  the  basis  both  of  protection 
and  revenue.  No  rate  is  so  high  that  it  \\i\\  shut  off  reasonable 
foreign  competition  nor  so  low  that  the  American  manufacturer 
with  economy  of  production  can  not  hold  his  full  share  of  the 
American  market." 

In  this  statement  the  Senator  expresses  views  which  are 
widely  repeated  and  enlarged  on  by  the  Republican  press.  The 
Minneapolis  Journal,  for  one,  likes  the  bill  and  considers  it  "a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  House  Bill."  It  seems  to 
the  Des  ^loines  Capital  that  the  Senate  Committee  has  paid 


careful  attention  to  both  consumer  and  producer.  The  Portland 
Oregonian  thinks  the  new  bill  is  "justified  as  an  effort  to  place 
American  industry  on  equalitj'^  in  the  American  market  with 
other  countries  producing  at  lower  costs."  The  McCumber 
bill,  says  the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.),  "\st11  afford  to  American 
farms  and  mills,  the  producers  and  workers  of  the  country, 
security  against  the  competition  of  foreigners,  already  invading 
and  underselling  home  markets."  The  Senate  Committee  in 
preparing  this  bill,  remarks  The  ISIilwaukee  Sentinel,  "appears 
to  have  kept  in  mind  the  essential  fact  that,  while  American 

Industrj'^  must  be  protected, 
especially  those  industries 
which  ha"\'e  grown  up  since 
the  war  and  are  threatened 
by  foreign  competition,  con- 
ditions have  changed,  and 
some  things  which  were  wise 
and  beneficent  policy  a 
decade  ago  may  prove  the 
reverse  to-day."  The  new 
tariff  delights  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  (Rep.)  because 
it  "corrects  the  \icious  fea- 
tures of  the  Underwood  Act 
which  was  steadily  heading 
the  country  toward  an  era  of 
industrial  depression  when 
the  war  halted  the  downward 
trend."  Similarly,  in  the 
East,  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
I'nion  (Rep.'l  welcomes  this 
bill  because  "industry  in  this 
countr^•  has  long  been  suffer- 
ing from  ruinous  foreign 
competition  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  well-digested  tariff 
measure."  This  tariff,  says 
the  Pittsbiirgh  Gazette-Times 
(Rep.),  "will  be  as  a  dam 
against  the  menacing  flood" 
of  imports,  and  will  keep 
prices  at  "levels  that  wiU 
assure  employment  of  Ameri- 
cans at  satisfactory  wages." 
While  farm  papers  already  quoted  are  critical  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  ^McCumber,  it  seems  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  an  independent  paper  which  supported  the  last  Repub- 
lican ticket,  that  "the  farmer  has  been  given  about  everything 
he  could  think  of  in  the  way  of  tariff  help" — 

"No  more  will  frozen  muttons  from  New  Zealand,  beef  from 
Melbourne  or  the  Argentine,  eggs  from  Hongkong,  butter  from 
Copenhagen  or  soy-bean  oil  from  Japan  play  hob  with  his  mar- 
kets and  vex  his  soul.  Argentine  com  and  hides  will  trouble 
him  no  more.  The  farmer  is  Availed  in  back  of  a  tariff  that 
.should  satisfy  most  of  the  ardent  protectionists  and  place  the 
farm  on  the  long  list  of  favored  industries.  Mid-West  corn- 
grower  and  Eastern  manufacturer  have  joined  hands  across 
the  Alleghenies. 

"On(!  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  bUl  as  reported  is  the 
maximum-miniiniim  pro\ision,  which  will  make  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  real  rate  fixer  within  the  definite  limita- 
tions proA-ided  by  the  measure.  This  is  the  greatest  single 
step  toward  making  the  tariff  a  workable  and  adjustable  ma- 
chine, rather  than  a  plaything  for  politicans,  that  has  been 
taken  in  years." 

In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  opinion: 

"Such  differences  in  rates  as  may  exist  between  the.  two 
Houses  vnW  easily  be  settled  by  the  usual  give-and-take  method. 

"  But  the  prospect  is  for  a  rather  strenuous  contest  between  the 
advocates  of  American  and  of  foreign  valuation." 


LAYING  THE  FOUNDATI6X  OF  THE  TARIFF  WALL. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Xeics. 
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CITIES  HELPLESS  IN  THE  GRIP  OF  CRIME 


AN  EVEN  HUXDRED  ^lURDERS  in  the  first  three  and 
Z_»  a  half  months  of  1922,  and  126  hold-ups  are  part  of 
-1.  .m.  NTew  York  City's  unenviable  crime  record,  according 
to  the  New  York  World,  a  record  that  "in  London  or  Paris 
would  compel  a  Parliamentary-  inquiry."  "If  the  rohl)eries 
committed  during  the  winter  were  catalogued  they  would 
cover  a  page  of  this  newspaper,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune. 
But  the  Chicago  Journal  believes  that  "if  any  medals  are  to  be 
awarded  for  the  greatest  number  of  homicides  per  capita  in  the 
large   cities,    that    doubtful   distinction   would   probal)ly   go   to 


Boston   Herald,   has  found  an  effective  way 
crime  wave.     As  the  Boston  daily  explains: 


to  deal  with  the 


Chicago."  Robberies  and  hold-ups  ha^e  become  so  preva- 
lent in  Chicago,  notes  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  "that  any  man 
who  has  to  walk  three  blocks  from  a  car  line  to  his  home  hasn't 
an  even  chance  of  reaching  his  fii'eside  in  safety."  Certainly 
conditions  are  such  that  Chicago  theaters  complain  because  of 
the  serious  consequences  to  their  business.  Apparently  the 
"crime  wave"  is  still  surging. 

But  New  Y'ork  and  Chicago  are  not  the  only  cities  afflicted 
•R-ith  what  the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  "a  scrofula  of  crime," 
and  the  New  York  Herald  an  "explosion  of  crime."  The  Indian- 
apolis Star  flatlj-  declares  that  "there  is  not  a  city  of  importance 
in  the  countr\'  that  is  not  having  serious  trouble  with  criminals." 
"  There  are  bank  robberies,  hold-ups  and  burglaries  from  one  side 
of  the  eountrj-  to  the  other,"  adds  The  Star,  "and  the  police  in 
all  cities  seem  to  be  ineffective  to  a  surprizing  degree."  In 
Indianapolis,  observes  The  News  of  that  city,  "the  number  of 
hold-ups  and  robberies  for  the  first  three  months  of  1922  is 
almost  twice  that  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921."  In 
Detroit,  however,  the  crime  list  was  reduced  58  per  cent,  in  1921, 
mainly  through  cooperation  of  the  police  department,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  the  courts.     Philadelphia,  too,  notes  the 


"All  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  city  dropt  their 
bickerings  and  got  busy  at  the  same  time.  The  board  of  judges 
doubled  the  number  of  criminal  courts.  For  five  weeks  the 
judges,  assistant  district  attorneys  and  city  and  countj-  detectives 
kept  incessanJy  at  work.  Precedents  were  broken.  Delays 
were  not  tolerated.  Thus  Philadelphia  handled  the  longest 
list  of  criminal  cases  in  any  single  term  of  the  history  of  its 
criminal  courts.  Of  these  fiftj'-nine  were  homicide  cases  in- 
vohing  sixty-four  defendants. 

"The  district  attorney  notified  the  public  at  the 
end  of  the  clean-up  that  the  office  had  caught  up 
with  its  job,  that  the  dockets  were  cleared,  and  that 
within  a  week  of  arrest  criminals  now  could  be  placed 
on  trial.  The  criminal  classes  understood.  Justice 
s^^^ft  and  sure  awaited  their  apprehension  in  the 
future.  They  heeded  the  warning.  The  results 
of  the  campaign  are  said  to  have  surprized  its  most 
ardent  promoters. 

"Criminals  fear  most  of  all  quick  trials  and  hea\'y 
sentences.  Delays  take  the  edge  off  the  public 
reprobation  of  a  specific  crime,  dull  the  memories  of 
witnesses,  afford  opportunity  to  de\'ise  waj-s  to 
elude  penalties.  Criminals  are  far  scarcer  in  Phila- 
delphia to-day  than  three  months  ago." 

Before  we  return  to  New  York  City,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  entitled  to  the  greater  part  of  our  atten- 
tion, let  us  note  the  complaint  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  regarding  Chicago.  "  It  is  easj'  for  Chicago 
criminals  to  make  raids  into  neighboring  cities  and 
get  back  to  the  comparative  safety  of  Chicago  by  the 
time  pursuit  is  under  way,"  asserts  this  paper.  In 
this  the  modern  bandit  is  helped  by  the  modern 
automobile — probably  stolen  for  the  occasion,  we 
are  told.  Other  handicaps  imposed  upon  the 
officers  of  the  law,  according  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xeirx.  are  the  "lax  attitude  of  the  judges,  unscrupu- 
lous lawyers,  crooked  witnesses,  and  stupid  or  bribed 
jurors."  Still  another  handicap,  avers  a  Chicago 
judge,  is  "incompetence  in  the  prosecution  of  crim- 
inal cases."  Municipal  politics  is  yet  another,  it  is 
said.  "With  courts  and  peace  officers  allied  in  the 
l)rotection  of  criminals,  government  in  Chicago  be- 
comes a  rule  of  crime,  and  no  man's  life  or  property 
is  safe,"  asserts  the  Rochester  Post-Express.  Never- 
theless, as  we  look  over  the  statistics  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commis.sion  as  presented  in  the  Indian- 
Xeu-s,  we  find  that — 


apolis 


^Nla jor  crimes  have  decreased  in  Chicago  during  the  last  three 
years.  Murders  decreased  from  330  in  1919  to  190  in  1921; 
burglaries  from  6,108  to  4,774,  and  robberies  from  2,912  to 
2,558.  The  criminal  court  record  shows  that  out  of  6,723  de- 
fendants, 75.10  per  cent,  paid  no  penalty.  In  225  murder  cases, 
only  24.44  per  cent,  were  punished.  In  510  automobile  cases, 
31.56  per  cent,  convictions  Avas  he  record.  Over  69  per  cent. 
of  the  persons  charged  with  burglary  were  acquitted  or  dismissed, 
and  over  73  per  cent,  of  the  alleged  gunmen  went  unpunished." 

"Pardons,  imroles,  and  freedom  on  probation  further  helped 
to  demoralize  the  police  force  of  Chicago,"  notes  the  New  York 
Herald.     For — 

"In  Chicago,  as  elsewhere,  police  efficiency  is  of  little  avail  in 
suppressing  crime  if  criminal  prosecution  procedure  and  criminal 
punishment  are  weakened  by  political  influence,  the  toleration  of 
straw  bondsmen,  weakness  of  the  jury  system,  paroles,  freedom 
on  probation  and  pardons  opening  the  doors  of  prisons  for  the 
exit  of  conA-icted  criminals." 

So  numerous  are  bank  and  pay-roll  robberies  in  New  York 
Citj'  that  several  banks  are  reported  as  installing  shooting  gal- 
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leries  in  the  basements  of  their  buildings.  So  numerous,  too,  are 
burglaries  and  hold-ups  that  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
more  than  25,000  persons  were  given  permits  to  carry  revolvers. 
"This,"  observes  the  New  York  World,  "is  more  than  double 
the  number  of  pistols  or  re^-olvers  carried  by  the  active  members 
of  the  entire  police  department."  And  the  number  is  still 
growing.  Recently  the  Police  Commissioner  assured  the  people 
of  the  city  that  they  would  "be  as  safe  on  any  street  at  midnight 
as  at  noon,"  yet  many  New  York  newspapers  think  the  Com- 
missioner was  indulging  in  irony  at  the  time,  for,  as  The  World 
puts  it,  "no  one  is  safe  at  any  time."  Continues 
this  paper: 

"Never  before  has  there  existed  in  this  city  such 
a  situation  as  exists  to-day.  Never  before  has  the 
average  person,  in  his  place  of  business,  in  his  home 
or  on  the  streets,  had  cause  to  feel  less  secure. 
Never  before  has  a  continuous  wave  of  crime  given 
rise  to  so  general  a  wave  of  fear. 

"New  York  is  becoming  a  community  of  gun- 
toters  because  everj'body  knows  that  the  police 
administration  has  completely  broken  down,  and 
because  the  record  of  crimes  of  Aiolence  is  fast 
gro'ft'ing  longer,  and  murder  and  robberies  are  rapidly 
increasing. 

"  Instead  of  being  a  safe  city  New  York  is  now  the 
most  unsafe  of  all  the  great  capitals,  so  far  as  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  is  concerned.  Con- 
ditions that  the  City  Administration  regards  as 
little  less  than  ideal  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
even  in  Tweed's  time. 

"There  is  less  crime  in  New  York,  according  to 
Police  Commissioner  Enright's  letter  to  ^layor 
Hylan,  than  there  was  in  1917. 

"So  Mr.  Enright  appears  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  obtains  1,192  additional    patrolmen. 

"So  Mr.  Enright  reestablishes  the  nine-platoon 
system,  which  is  equivalent  to  adding  another  700 
men  to  the  force. 

"So  Mr.  Enright  issues  a  pamphlet  giving  126 
specific  directions  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

"The   World  is  making  no    blanket  accusations 
against    the    police  or  the    Commissioner   or    the 
Alayor.     Nevertheless,  crime  in  New  York  has  be- 
come a  public  scandal  and  a  public  reproach  to  the 
richest   city   in   the  world.     It   is   a  confession  of 
governmental    impotence    which    has    no    paralle' 
among  the  great  municipalities  of  the  world.      Ml 
the   guaranties   that   ci\'ilized   government  is  sup- 
posed to  pro\ide  are  suspended.    The  security  of  life  and  tli«' 
security  of  property  are  equally  a  gamble.    If  the  citizen  is  lucky 
he  may  not  be  robbed,  if  he  remains  lucky  he  may  not  be 
murdered,  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of  chance." 

"  The  rank  and  file  of  the  New  York  police  force  are  a  splendid 
body,'  asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  "as  good  as  the 
'bobbies'  who  make  London  a  city  in  which  one  day  of  New  York 
crime  would  furnish  excitement  for  a  year.  But  the  basic  evil  is 
that  the  Police  Commissioner  has  let  the  police  morale  deteriorate 
steadily."  Recently  more  than  a  thousand  policemen  were 
added  to  the  police  force,  but,  observes  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  "even  if  New  York  had  a  hundred  thousand  police, 
Commissioner  Enright  is  not  the  man  who  should  command 
them."    As  we  read  in  The  Tribune: 

"What  New  York  needs  is  not  a  new  police  force,  nor  an  in- 
creased police  force,  but  a  police  force  given  proper  leadership. 
The  policemen  on  duty  outnumber  the  criminals  by  more  than  a 
hundred  to  one.  They  have  the  law  on  their  side.  They  have  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  every  professional  criminal  in  the  country. 
They  can  at  any  time  they  choose  enlist  the  aid  of  citizens  in  the 
pursuit  of  criminals.  They  can  not,  howe\er,  do  what  they  must 
do  if  the  crime  wave  is  to  be  checked  until  they  are  specifically 
assigned  to  that  duty  and  handled  in  the  same  way  that  a  general 
would  handle  a  force  of  soldiers  in  a  battle." 

.  When  we  seek  the  main  causes  of  crime,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  throughout  the  countrj',  we  are  told  by  police  officials  of 
New  York  that  they  are,  in  the  order  named:  Lack  of  employ- 


ment, the  aftermath  of  the  World  War,  and  the  ease  with  which 
bandits  can  steal  automobiles  for  use  in  hold-ups.  The  editor  of 
The  Detective  (Chicago)  assures  us  that  there  is  a  new  crop  of 
criminals,  3,000,000  strong,  made  up  of  youths  ranging  in  age 
from  18  to  25.  It  is  his  opinion  that  not  only  men  who  became 
accustomed  to  firearms  and  to  kilUng  in  the  World  War,  and  who 
entered  the  Army  already  familiar  wath  firearms  and  crime,  are 
among  these  three  millions,  but  also  the  "silk-shirt  gang"  which 
worked  in  the  shipyards  and  munitions  plants,  receiving  fabulous 
salaries,  and  who  now  "are  not  content  to  do  an  honest  day's 


EAST  MAKES   WEST  LOOK  LIKE   AN  AMATEUR. 

— Buel  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


work  for  an  honest  day's  pay."  The  National  Surety  Company, 
which  reports  a  51  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number  of  claims 
filed  for  burglary  insurance  over  last  year's  figures,  also  adds  as 
causes  the  increased  number  of  drug  addicts,  and  the  paroling  and 
pardoning  of  desperate  criminals,  together  mth  the  practise 
of  suspending  sentences. 

The  superintendent  of  New  York  State's  reformatories  says  that 
of  22,000  criminals  whom  he  has  examined,  but  four  were  college 
graduates,  while  in  a  group  of  1,000  prisoners  only  7  per  cent,  had 
high-school  education,  25  per  cent,  had  finished  grammar  school, 
and  64  per  cent,  had  attended  only  ])rimary  grades.  "Here  is 
e\'idence,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "that  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  schooling  is  a  positive  and  active  deterrent  to  crime." 

"The  only  way  to  lessen  crime  permanently  is  to  strengthen 
the  weak  spot  in  our  social  fabric,"  believes  the  Washington 
Herald;  "we  must  begin  with  the  coming  generation.  In  the 
schoolrooms  or  lack  of  schoolrooms  of  to-day  lies  the  answer 
to  the  crime  or  lack  of  crime  of  the  next  decade  or  two."  The 
Herald  goes  on: 

"Most  criminals  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
Their  childhood  was  circumscribed  by  ugliness,  with  perhaps  the 
shadow  of  \ice  hanging  over  it.  Who  can  say  that  such  a  child 
is  altogether  to  blame  when  he  becomes  identified  with  the 
'gang'?  Great  numbers  of  children  live  in  circumstances  that 
encourage  irregularity  f)f'  life.  We  can  only  save  them  tlirough 
education,  through  super-schools  that  leave  nothing  undone  to 
help  the  child,  who  is  the  victim  of  unfortunate  environment." 
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JOBS  IN  JEOPARDY 

THE  BIGGEST  SEN8ATI0X  in  the  Government  ser\'ice 
since  the  days  of  President  Garfield,  say  the  Washington 
correspondents,  has  developed  out  of  the  dismissa.  ^f  a 
group  of  Treasury  Department  employees  by  Executive  order. 
Not  that  any  one  accuses  President  Harding  of  trying  to  be 
sensational.  He  acted  quietly  one  evening  without  anj-  pre- 
liminary trumpet-blowing,  solely,  as  he  has  repeatedly  exiilained, 
"for  the  good  of  the  ser^^ce."  But  we  see  here  again  "how  great 
a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  Three  days  later  the  dismissed 
employees  are  at  the  White  House  demanding  to  be  told  why 
they  were  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  without 
benefit  of  civil  service  rules.  Other  employees  in  the  classified 
service  are  spoken  of  as  quaking  with  fear  of  sudden  loss  of 
their  jobs.  Friends  of  ciA'il 
service  reform  are  loud  in  their 
wail.  The  halls  of  Congress 
ring  with  Democratic  protests 
against  Republican  infamy, 
inhumanity  and  hj'pocrisj-, 
and  with  equally  vehement 
defense  of  the  Administration's 
motives  and  purposes.  I<]d'- 
tors  and  press  correspondents 
join  in  the  chorus.  Through 
it  all  runs  a  note  of  uncer- 
tainty, friends  and  critics  alike 
apparently  feeling  none  too 
well-informed  about  the  pre- 
cise causes  impelling  the  Ad- 
ministration to  separate  these 
workers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engra^^ng  and  Printing  from 
jobs  and  salaries.  In  Wash- 
ington itself,  observes  a  Boston 
Herald  (Rep.)  correspondent, 
the  most  varying  interpreta- 
tions have  been  placed  upon 
the  dismissals.     For  instance, 


stain.  Charge  us  with  being  Democrats  and  we  will  wear  your 
charge  like  a  halo,  a  badge  of  distinction  to  bo  coveted  and 
treasured,  and  you  will  hear  no  complaint.  But  fire  us  like  men! 
Let  us  out  like  men!" 

Even  some  papers  friendly  to  the  Administration,'  like  the 
Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  \'iew  the  dismissals  as""a  rather  unpleas- 
ant mess."  "Ugly  partizanship,"  is  the  phrase  used  by  the  New 
York  Globe  (Ind.),  which  finds  reason  to  believe  "that  many- 
Republicans  in  Washington  intend  to  restore  the  spoils  sj'^stem." 
Sucli  a  veteran  fighter  for  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  as  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  sees  grave  cause  for  alarm: 

"No  barrier  remains  against  Democratic  spoilsmen  when 
their  turn  in  power  comes  if  the  merit  system  is  beaten 
doA\'n  by  the  Republicans  for  the  sake  of  nothing  more  def- 
inite tlian  'efficiency'  or  'the  good  of  the  service.'  The  vi- 
cious circle  of  partizan  retalia- 
tion has  been  the  life  of  the 
spoils  system  in  America.  To 
break  it  permanentlj'  has  been 
the  efifort  of  the  ci\'il  service 
reform  movement  for  half  a 
century,  and  the  only  prac- 
tical method  of  nailing  down 
the  gains  made  under  succes- 
sive administrations  has  been 
to  'cover'  as  many  offiee- 
holdtirs  as  was  practicable  into 
the  classified  service. 

"This  system  has  its  defects, 
but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  not  be  run  like  the 
United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  relation  to  politics,  and 
the  system's  overthrow  would 
leave  the  vast  administrative 
business  of  the  Government 
with  no  adequate  protection 
whatever  against  the  raids  of 
party  spoilsmen.  It  is  mere 
mockery  to  talk  of  efficiency 
if  the  spoils  principle  is  to 
regain  a  stranglehold  on  the 
civil  service." 


"  One^^ewis  that  it  was  done 
because  of  grave  irregularities 

in  the  Bureau,  which  soon  will  come  to  light.  Another  is  that  it 
was  necessary  to  break  up  political  acti^'ity  there.  Another  is 
that  it  was  forced  hy  considerations  of  efficiency.  Another  is 
that  it  was  just  plain  economy.  Another  is  that  it  was  the  first 
gun  in  a  general  bomliardment  of  the  serAnce  aU  through  the 
departments,  the  purpose  being  to  put  into  effect  those  precepts 
of  governmental  economy  wliich  have  been  preached;  and  to 
carrj'  forward  the  whole  program  of  placing  the  departments  on 
a  sane  basis,  for  the  public  good.  Another  assertion  is  that  it 
was  plain  politics  to  give  the  jobs  to  deser-\-ing  Republicans." 

"Plain  politics,"  is  naturally  a  favorite  Democratic  interpre- 
tation. Democratic  Senators  urged  the  Senate  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  explain,  and  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  Caraway  of  Arkansas  cried  out  bitterly  against  the  injustice 
done  the  employees  who  were  "dismissed  from  ser\'ice  and  no 
explanation  given  except  that  it  is  'for  the  public  good':  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  is  something  against  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  that  makes  the  severance  from  the  ser\'ice  neces- 
sarj'.  If  there  is,  the  President  ought  to  specify  it;  if  there  is 
not,  he  ought  not  to  disgrace  these  men  and  deny  them  the  right 
to  engage  in  honest  occupation  by  such  an  infamous  order." 
If  other  employees  are  to  feel  that  their  jobs  are  thus  in  jeopardy, 
it  means,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arkansas  Senator,  a  grave  hurt 
to  the  public  morale.  The  Democrats  are  not  com])laining 
because  these  men  lost  their  places,  explains  Senator  Stanley 
(.Dem.,  Ky.),  but  because — 

"  Everj'  man  and  every  woman  who  goes  out  under  this  shadow 
is  stamped  as  corrupt,  incomi)etent  or  indecent.     Wipe  out  the 


•ITS    UEAL! 
(A  Democratic  interpretation.) 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 


The  Democratic  New  York 
World,  after  noting  that   Con- 
gress    has    always    been    un- 
friendly to    the   Civil   Service 
Law,  pays  its  respects  to  the  Repubhean  President  as  follows: 

"The  Republican  Congressmen  have  been  complaining  for 
months  that  there  was  not  enough  swill  in  the  trough  and  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done,  so  the  President  has  done  it.  A 
way  has  been  found  to  throw  dovra  the  bars  that  the  law  erected, 
and  Mr.  Harding  calls  it  the  reestablishment  of  efficiency,  thus 
adding  hj-pocrisy  and  deceit  to  the  barefaced  shame  of  a  degrad- 
ing spoilsmanship." 

But  until  we  have  more  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
the  jSIinneapolis  Tribune,  as  well  as  other  Republican  papers, 
that  it  is  only  '"fair  to  the  President  to  credit  him  ^\'ith  turning 
out  not  'the  rascals'  but  the  incompetents."  There  is  "no 
spoilsmongering,  "  insists  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.).  There 
have  been,  we  are  told,  "charges  from  time  to  time  of  laxitj-  and 
irregularity  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Engra\-ing  and  Print- 
ing," a  bureau  which,  bj-  the  waj',  "has  often  fallen  into  a  rut." 
It  is  the  President's  duty,  maintains  The  Tribune,  to  make 
removals  whenever  he  thinks  "that  the  ser\'ice  in  any  bureau 
or  department  is  below  the  mark  and  shows  no  sign  of  improve- 
ment."    Furthermore — 

' '  Xo  President  has  given  more  energj'  to  the  betterment  of  ad- 
ministration than  Mr.  Harding  has.  Under  his  and  General 
Dawes's  proddings  the  bureaucracy  in  Wasliington  is  steadily 
climbing  the  grade  toward  modern  organization  and  efficiencj-. 
On  this  matter  ^Nlr.  Harding  has  non-partizan  support. 

"What  ground  is  there  for  sudden  distrust  of  the  President's 
motives?  None,  apparently,  except  that  a  Congressional  election 
is  approaching." 
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THE  CHICAGO  LAWYER, 

Alexander  Michaelovich  Ivras- 

noschokov,  who  helped  to  found 

the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  and 

who  was  Its  first  President. 


From  the  New  York  "Evening  Post.*' 

AVHERE  JAPANESE  AND   SIBERIAN  TROOPS  CLASH. 

The  heavy  black  line  denotes  the  boundary  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
of  Siberia.  :iow  two  years  old.  A  clash  between  Japanese  and  Republican 
troops  occurred  at  Spasskoc  early  in  April,  in  which  SO  Siberians,  accord- 
ins  to  Tokyo   disi)atches,   were  killed.     Japanese   losses  were   not   fj;iveii. 


CopyrJKhted  by  Keystone  View  Co. 

HE  IS  PRESIDENT  NOW. 

Nikolai  Matveef,  who  was  Min- 
ister  of  War   of  the    Republic 
und(M'  Krasnoschokov,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  President. 


Without  presuming  to  guess  all  that  is  in  the  President's  mind, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  concludes  that  "he  certainly  lias 
begun  in  a  manner  that  is  likely  to  drive  shivers  up  and  down 
the  spines  of  a  lot  of  men  and  women  who  have  l)een  presuming 
on  civil  service  regulations  as  a  protection  against  any  effort  to 
make  them  conform  to  ordinary  office  discipline  or  to  force  them 
into  efficiency."  What  there  is  about  the  civil  service  idea  that 
is  so  sacred  is  more  than  the  weekly  National  Republican  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C)  can  understand.  In  fact,  it  argues  thai  the  .so- 
called  "merit  .system"  has  done  more  harm  than  good: 

"The  system  of  life  tenuriMU  office,  of  a  permanent  job-hold- 
ing class,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  American  institu- 
tions. The  American  (lox crniuent  does  not  e.xist  soh-ly  for  tlio 
benefit  of  those  who  ha\  e  gained  places  on  the  public  pay-rolls. 
The  people  generally  are  weary  of  the  exactions  of  bureaucracy, 
which  busies  itself  chiefly  with  the  multiplication  of  red  tape  and 
the  lengthening  of  the  pul)lic  pay-roll. 

"The  scheme  of  selecting  government  employees  by  scholastic 
examinations  is  so  asinine  that  no  private  business  has  ev(T 
thought  of  imitating  it.  In  llu*  stupi<!ity  of  that  method  of 
picking  enijjloyees  the  (u)vernnunt  stands  alone — forced  into 
that  i)osition  not  by  public  sentiment  but  by  the  machiiuitions 
of  theorists  and  of  peo]/le  who  wish  to  make  easy  picking  out 
of  the  national  treasury  for  a  i)rofessional  job-lioldiiig  element. 

"It  is  far  more  important  that  a  postmaster  should  have  an 
honest  desire  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  Go^■e^nment  by  helping 
make  a  good  record  for  the  party  in  power,  tlian  tliat  he  shoidd 
be  able  to  bound  Patagonia  or  exi)laiu  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity. 

"The  popular  demand  for  government  by  examination  is 
entirely  imaginary." 

In  the  Senate  the  Democratic  attacks  on  the  President 
brouglit  Republican  condemnations  of  the  merit  system  which 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Andrew  Jackson  himself. 
Senator  New  (Hep.,  Ind.)  hopes  there  will  be  many  more  remov- 
als, and  frankl}'  says,  as  reported  in  The  Congressional  Record,  tliat 
he  considers  the  removal  of  a  Democrat  and  the  placing  of  a  good 
loyal  Republican  in  his  stead  a  sufficient  reason  for  changing. 
Senator  Moses  had  his  attention  called  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Republican  platform,  "that  the  civil  service  law  shall  be  thor- 
oughly and  honestly  eiif(jrced,  and  exten<li>d  wherever  practi- 
cable." His  interpretation  of  the  words,  "wherever  practicable," 
is  "that  the  application  of  the  civil  service  law  is  practi- 
cable when  we  i)ut  Democrats  out  and  put  Republicans  in." 


A  JAPANESE-SIBERIAN  WAR-CLOUD 

FOR  THE  Hl^'DREDTH  TIME  OR  SO,  notes  one 
observant  onlooker,  "it  is  announced  that  Japanese 
troops  are  going  to  be  withdrawn  from  Siberia."  Twelve 
hours  after  this  came  news  of  a  clash  between  troops  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Rei)ui)lic  and  Japanese  troops  north  of  Vladivostok.  This 
skirmi.sh  indicates  to  the  New  York  Globe  that  the  Republican 
troops  "intend  to  resist  Japanese  designs  upon  Siberia."  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  however,  believes  that,  "as  the  cables 
from  Siberia  must  go  through  Ja])anese  cen.sor.ship,  there  is  little 
rea.son  to  doulit  that  the  JaiJanese  Government  knew  all  about 
the  bloodshed  in  Siberia  before  it  announced  that  it  intended  to 
recall  its  soldiery.  Japanese  .soldiers  have  been  killed  by  C^hita 
Government  troops;  Japanese  troops  must  be  avenged;  the  Jap- 
anese troops  must  stay  in  Sil)eria."  The  fact  that  eighty  Si- 
berians were  killed  on  their  home  soil  in  this  battle  leads  the 
Houston  Chronicle  to  ask:  "Why  are  Japanese  soldiers  domi- 
nating large  areas  of  Siberia?"  "What  is  Japan's  intention  in 
regard  1o  Siberia?"  echoes  Thomas  Steep  in  a  New  York  Tribune 
article.  "What  is  the  status  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  of 
which  Chita  is  the  capital?" 

After  the  Russian  revoluticju  had  simmered  down,  and  most  of 
the  Allied  tro()[)s  had  been  withdrawn,  this  young  State  .sprang 
up,  we  are  told  by  Orrin  Keith,  in  Asia  (New  York).  The  con- 
stitution was  approved.  The  bill  of  rights  of  this  document,  it  is 
said,  provides  for  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  the  right  of  assembly,  equality  before  the 
law,  and  the  abolition  of  all  class  distinctions  and  titles.  Foreign- 
ers, moreovei',  are  granted  practicallj'  the  same  rights  as  citizens. 
But  the  Japanese  authorities  appear  to  be  unconvinced  of  the 
ability  of  the  Chita  Government  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in 
the  Far  Eastern  Rejjublic.  To  this  the  Chita  Government  rej)iies 
that  the  preservation  of  peace  has  been  made  exceptionally 
difficult  by  insurrections  which  the  Japanese  have  promoted. 
"It  is  difficult  to  maintain  your  rights  when  Japanese  troops 
control  your  ports  and  railroads,"  agrees  the  New  York 
Ami  rican. 

IMany  editors,  however,  take  the  stand  that  Japan  should  not 
evacuate  Siberia  until  there  is  a  stable  government  there.  "Si- 
beria is  really  in  a  state  of  anarchy,"  asserts  the  Louisville  Post; 
"moreover,  it  must  be  recalled,  Russia  owes  Japan  billions  of 
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dollars,  honestly  loaned  and  dishonestly  rei>udiated  by  the  Mos- 
cow Soviet.  So  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  permitting 
Japan  to  hold  Siberian  territory-  as  a  hostage  until  Russia  assumes 
her  just  obligations."  "The  Far  Eastern  Republic  is  inde- 
pendent in  name  only,"  declares  the  Seattle  Times,  -which  con- 
siders the  Chita  Government  "merely  a  pale  reflection  of  Moscow 
Bolshe\-ism."  "In  fact,"  continues  The  Times,  "there  has  been 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  Republic  was  set  up  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  obtain  early  recognition  from  foreign  powers  Avhich 
bitterly  resent  Bolshevism." 

"The  Chita  Govermnent  in  Siberia  has  no  standing  in  Wash- 
ington," points  out  the  Indianapolis  Star,  which  believes  the 
"immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  would  constitute  another 
Bolshevik  "\nctory."  "Japan  knows  better  than  any  one  else  how 
empty  are  the  pretenses  of  the  Chita  Government  to  authority 
in  Eastern  Siberia,"  avers  the  Utica  Press;  "this  Government 
is  nothing  more  than  a  creature  of  the  Soviet  regime."  We 
are  fm*ther  informed  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  that — 

"The  Chita  Government,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Russian  governments  and  quasi-govemments,  is 
bolsheA"istic.  Theoretically  it  is  independent.  Actually  it  is 
an  adjunct  of  AIoscow.  It  is  one  of  the  Sonnet  states  that  Lenine 
has  seen  fit  to  create  in  outlying  parts  of  the  Russian  realm.  It 
is  really  no  more  independent  than  the  Bolshe\-ized  Ukraine, 
which  is  gravely  masquerading  as  a  separate  'So\"iet  republic' 

"It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  were  Japan  to  withdraw  from  Si- 
beria at  this  time  the  BolshcAnst  power  would  extend  to  the 
Pacifie  Ocean.  Certainly  Japan  desires  no  such  neighbors. 
Nor  is  the  United  States  keenly  desirous  of  thus  bringing  estab- 
lished BolshcA-ism  into  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  United 
States  is  directly  interested.  With  the  So\*iet  power  confined 
to  Europe  and  hemmed  about  with  democracies,  the  Russian 
menace  seems  remote.  But  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  great  lake 
which  means  much  to  America,  and  with  Lenine  and  Trot-zky 
standing  on  the  eastern  shore  BolsheAnsm  would  at  once  become 
visible,  tangible  and  minatory.  .  .  .  "VMien  there  is  a  real  Russia, 
a  reunited  Russia,  a  Russia  that  can  be  recognized  by  the  world's 
democracies,  it  w411  be  high  time  to  insist  on  Japan  removing  her 
troops  and  gi\nng  the  Russians  their  rightful  window  on  the 
Pacific.  For  the  present  it  is  more  comfortable  to  ha\e  Japan 
in  control  of  eastern  Siberia." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that 
"the  Far  Eastern  Republic  is  admitted  to  be  democratic  and 
representative,"  and  that  it  "is  about  the  only  source  of  law  and 
order  left  in  eastern  Siberia."  "For  two  years  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  has  been  a  de  facto  government,"  says  the  New  York 
Globe.  Bandits  may  have  infested  the  provinces  which  make 
up  the  republic,. but  The  Globe  maintains  that  they  "have  been 
used  by  the  Japanese  in  two  ways — first  as  allies,  and  second  as 
an  excuse  for  sending  troops  into  territory  upon  which  the  Japa- 
nese have  no  honest  claim."  "Here,  as  elsewhere,"  remarks 
the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor,  "Japan  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

It  was  early  in  1918  that  the  Japanese,  with  American,  English, 
French  and  Italian  troops  entered  Siberia.  After  the  Armistice, 
in  1918,  all  AUied  contingents  except  the  Japanese  were  with- 
drawn, but  the  Japanese,  we  are  told,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
remain  and  erect  a  barrier  against  the  eastward  spread  of  Bol- 
sheAasm.  The  New  York  Times  likens  Japan's  promises  to 
withdraw  her  troops  to  those  which  Great  Britain  gave  fortj- 
j-ears  ago  in  regard  to  "ttnthdrawing  troops  from  Egj-pt. 

Foreign  occupation,  however,  points  out  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "has  a  way  of  postponing  the  establishment  of  public  order 
and  the  rise  of  stable  governments."  Popular  sentiment  in 
Japan  is  said  to  be  against  adventures  in  Siberia.  Moreover, 
"Japan's  troops  are  kept  in  Siberia  against  the  wishes  of  the  very 
people  they  are  supposed  to  help,"  asserts  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  "it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
Americans  who  have  been  in  Siberia  that  the  country  will  never 
be  quiet  so  long  as  Japanese  soldiers  are  maintained  there." 
"Japan's    profest    alarm    is    insincere,"  charges  the  Columbus 


(Ohio)  Citizen;  "the  Chita  Government  could  as  well  menace  tho 
moon  as  menace  Japan." 

The  population  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  is  about  two 
millions,  and  the  Chita  Government  claims  to  be  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  ^loscow  SoA"iet.  Running  tlirough  the  center 
of  the  Re])ul)lic  are  some  tAvo  thousand  miles  of  the  Trans-Si- 
berian railway.  As  Thomas  Steep  tells  us  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"After  the  defeat  of  the  Kolchak  army  in  the  winter  of  1919- 
1920  the  rule  of  the  Omsk  GoAernment  was  overthrown.  Tho 
Russians  of  the  Far  East,  being  isolated  from  European  Russia, 
determined  to  set  up  a  republic,  which  was  subsequently  recog- 
nized by  the  SoA-iet  Government.  In  April,  1920,  a  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  were  effected. 
A  National  Assembly,  supposed  to  be  a  coalition  of  communists, 
monarchists  and  conservatives,  was  selected.  Chita,  1,500 
miles  inland,  near  Lake  Baikal,  was  selected  as  the  capital." 

Bolshevism,  declares  the  Republic,  is  no  part  of  its  creed,  nor 
is  communism.  For  months  it  has  declined  to  discuss  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Japanese.  According  to  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Chita  Government,  who  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Call: 

"Japan  wants  special  privileges  for  her  subjects  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  who  are  engaged  in 
commerce  and  industry.  Japan  w^ants  us  to  recognize  all  the 
deals  that  have  been  concluded  between  the  Japanese  and  Sem- 
enoff.  Japan  also  wants  special  rights  for  naAigating  the  Amur 
and  the  Sungary  rivers.  Japan  even  demands  that  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  ofificially  recognize  the  right  of  the  Japanesa 
Government  to  maintain  troops  on  the  territory  of  the  Far  East- 
em  Republic.  Japan  insists  that  we  grant  rights  to  Japanese 
fishermen  in  all  Russian  territorial  waters  equal  to  those  of  Rus- 
sian fishermen.  Furthermore,  Japan  wants  to  control  our 
internal  afTairs.  By  dictating  to  us  the  form  of  government  we 
should  adopt  she  is  impairing  our  sovereignty  and  is  violating  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  as  exprest  in  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
■  "We  would  readily  sign  a  treaty  without  the  objectionable 
clauses  if  'Japan  would  -withdraw  her  troops.  Until  now  the 
Japanese  Government  did  not  agree  to  make  concrete  terms  re- 
garding evacuation,  and  it  refused  to  appoint  a  military  commis- 
sion to  regulate  this  evacuation.  We  have  made  this  the  main 
issue,  without  the  settlement  of  which  no  further  discussion  is 
possible." 

As  the  case  for  the  Chita  Government  is  put  by  the  New  York 
Globe: 

"The  Far  Eastern  Republic  is  not  Communistic,  altho  its 
Go\emment  is  on  excellent  terms  with  the  AIoscow  Government; 
the  Republic  is  democratic.  Instead  of  restricting  the  suffrage 
to  a  selected  group  of  manual  workers,  it  lets  every  one  vote,  and 
80  per  cent,  of  the  citizenry  actually  did  take  part  in  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  Chita,  which  set  up 
the  new  Government. 

"The  land  has  been  nationalized  in  order  to  prevent  sales  to 
the  Japanese,  biit  it  is  rented  on  long  leases  to  peasants,  both  rich 
and  poor.  Private  property  other  than  land  is  guaranteed. 
Personal  rights  and  the  rights  of  national  minorities  are  pro- 
tected. A  system  of  local  Government  is  provnded  for.  In  short, 
the  Far  Eastern  RepuV)lic  is  in  many  respects  the  sort  of  State 
American  settlers  might  have  erected  had  they  been  obliged  to 
combat  invaders,  bandits,  and  the  harshness  of  nature  in  an 
underpopulated,  imdeveloped  country." 

At  the  Wa-shington  Conference,  the  ProAndenee  Journal 
reminds  us.  Japan  promised  to  -n-ithdraw  her  troops  from  Si- 
beria, "and  Japan  can  not  evade  this  promise,"  thinks  The 
Journal.     Continues  this  paper: 

"In  accepting  .lapan's  word.  Secretary  Hughes  and  his  associ- 
ates gave  her  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  Their  faith  in  Japan 
is  beyond  suspicion.  Will  Japan  reciprocate  in  kind  within 
a  reasonable  time"?  Or  will  she  persist  in  her  present  policy  of 
Si])erian  aggrandizement,  which  even  her  Government  is  not 
able  to  disguise  cunningly  enough  to  deceive  anybody?  The 
next  move  is  hers:  and  on  it  depends  to  a  large  degree  whether 
the  question  of  Siberia  has  been  really  settled  or  whether  it  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  flux  to  disturb  the  advancement  of  peace  and 
friendly  relations  between  Tokj-o  and  the  Russia  that  is  to  be." 
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IS  THE*  MELTING-POT  SPILLING  THE  BEANS? 

a:\IERICAX    editors    are    not    unanimous    in 

/\  approving  the  proposed  "five-year  immigration  holiday," 
X  JL  but  every  editorial  reaching  this  office  is  strongly  in 
fa^'or  of  a  thorough  examination  of  emigrants  at  the  European 
port  from  which  they  sail.  This,  it  is  argued,  will  obviate  the 
acute  disappointment  which  the  would-be  immigi-ant  suffers 
when  he  arrives  in  America,  only  to  find  that  under  the  quota 
law  no  more  of  his  nationality  can  be  admitted.  "If  the  United 
States  is  to  refuse  admission  to  an  immigrant  for  no  fault  of  his 
own,  common  decency  requires  that  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  start  on  his  journey," 
declares  the  New  York 
World.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  said,  the 
immigrant  may  have 
sold  all  his  possessions  in 
the  old  country,  and  cut 
loose  from  aU  ties.  He 
overcomes  great  difficul- 
ties in  reaching  the  coast 
of  his  native  country 
and  obtaining  passage. 
"Off  Sandy  Hook,"  notes 
The  World,  "he  learns 
that  he  must  lie  in  wait 
to  take  part  in  a  race  on 
the  first  day  of  a  new 
month.  Arriving  finally 
at  Ellis  Island,  he  learns 
that  he  must  be  sent 
back." 

Airs.  Alexander  P. 
Moore,  of  Pittsburgh, 
better  known  as  Lillian 
Russell,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  special 
mission  to  Europe  to 
investigate  the  immigra- 
tion problem.  In  her 
report    to   the  Secretary' 

of  Labor,  Mrs.  JMoore  reeommend.-i  that  American  consuls  be 
given  authority  to  put  applicants  through  rigid  mental  tests, 
and  that  American  physicians  be  emploj'ed  abroad  to  make 
physical  tests.  Another  recommendation  is  that  immigration 
to  this  countrj'  be  suspended  for  a  period  of  five  years.  "Our 
melting-pot  has  been  overcrowded,"  maintains  IVIrs.  Aloore;  "it 
has  boiled  too  quickly,  and  is  running  over.  It  were  better  to  put 
out  the  fires  under  it  and  allow  its  contents  to  solidify  before  add- 
ing any  more  raw  material.  If  we  don't  ])ut  u])  the  bars  and  makt; 
them  high(>r  and  stronger,  there  no  longer  will  be  an  America  for 
Americans."  She  also  urges  an  amendment  of  the  three-per-cent. 
immigration  law  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  officials  of  the 
countries  from  which  immigrants  come  can  fix  the  number  of 
passports  to  be  issued,  and  thus  end  the  spectacle  of  immij>:rants 
being  held  up  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

"That  immigrants  must  be  selected  on  the  other  side  has  long 
been  our  contention,"  says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle',  "but 
immigrants  now  lawfully  here  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in 
members  of  their  immediate  dependent  families."  The  abuse 
of  the  present  law  is  charged  to  the  steamship  companies  by 
this  paper. 

Mrs.  IMoore's  recommendation  that  emigrants  be  examined 
abroad  "is  a  matter  of  plain  common-sense  and  of  common 
justice  to  would-be  immigrants,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  "But  if  the  melting-pot  has  boiled  too  quickly,  and  i; 
running  over,  the  answer  is  not  to  cease  feeding  the  pot,  as  JMrs. 


CouyriKhteU  by  IlarrJH  unt]  tCwIntf. 

LILLIAN'   KLSSKLL  MOOHE   WOULD    HKLP   UNCLE   .SA^^.S   C'OOKEKY. 

She  says  our  niclling-pot  "has  boiled  too  quickly,  and  is  running  over."     She  is 
here  seen  handing  to  Secretary  of  Labor   Davis  her  report,  in  which  she  recom- 
mends that  several  tliint:s  bo  done  jihont  it. 


Moore  suggests,  but  to  watch  it  with  greater  care,"  according  to 
the  Omaha  Bee.  "We  need  quality  rather  than  quantity  now," 
observes  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times.  "We  are  not  getting 
much  promising  material  at  the  moment,  and  we  have  about  as 
much  dross  in  the  melting-pot  as  that  much  enduring  crucible 
can  stand,"  declares  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen.  As  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  points  out: 

"We  have  recently  experienced  a  change  of  attitude  from  the 
purely  'human'  Or  'promised  land'  policy  on  immigration  in 
favor  of  a  scientific  '  safety-fii'st '  plan  for  America.  We  found 
ourselves  unable  to  digest  the  tremendous  rush  of  aliens  following 
the  war.     As  a  first-aid  measure  we  passed  a  very  foolish  and 

costly  restriction  act 
which  offends  nobody 
because  it  allows  all 
racial  groups  to  enter 
on  the  same  tliree-per- 
cent.  ratio  to  their  pres- 
ent representation  in  our 
population,  but  which 
shuts  out  thousands  of 
the  best  immigrants  seek- 
ing entrance  and  opens 
the  doors  to  the  unde- 
sirable. In  other  words, 
we  have  not  even  yet 
begun  to  choose  our 
immigrants,  yet  if  we 
intend  to  carry  out  a 
permanent  policy  of  pre- 
serving American  tradi- 
tions ])y  admitting  only 
the  most  useful,  we  must 
begin   to  discriminate." 


The  present  unem- 
ployment situation  in 
this  country  is  also  to 
be  considered  in  dealing 
with  the  immigration 
problem,  notes  the  Rich- 
mond (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch. As  the  Chicago 
Tribtme  says: 


"There  is  little  ad- 
vantage to  immigrants 
in  allowing  them  to  enter  this  country  when  they  can  not  find 
jol)s.  There  is  gr(>at  disad\antage  to  America  in  such  action. 
It  delays  the  Americanization  of  such  immigrants,  makes  them 
enenues  of  our  society  rather  than  members  aiul  supporters  of 
it,  and  tends  to  lower  tiu'  standards  of  those  already  in  this 
country  Avith  whom  they  compete." 

An  amendment  to  the  ])re.sent  immigration  law,  suggested  by 
the  New  York  Merchants'  As.sociation,  would  div'de  each  na- 
tion's quota  of  immigrants  into  ten  instead  of  five  months,  as 
the  present  law  provides,  and  in  that  way  facilitate  the  work  of 
immigration  officials  and  minimize  the  probability  of  any  nation 
exceeding  its  quota  for  the  year  in  question. 

The  Cincinnati  Tines-Star,  however,  argues  that  "the  three- 
per-cent.  law  has  done  and  is  doing  well.  It  is  the  first  law  we 
have  ever  had  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  which  really 
works,  and  the  drift  of  public  opinion  is  toward  still  more  re- 
strictive measures.     Conliiuies  this  paper: 

"Some  indi\iduals  and  some  newspapers,  representing  spe- 
ci.il  racial  interests,  have  been  trying  very  hard,  through  care- 
fully conducted  i)ropaganda,  to  discredit  the  three-i)er-cent. 
law  and  eventually  to  get  rid  of  the  restrictive  princii)le  alto- 
gether. The  country  has  been  flooded  with  'sob  stuff.'  The 
immigration  law  has  l)een  jjictured  as  a  heartless  and  cruel 
nu-asure.  Alillions  of  Avoids  have  been  dcA'oted  to  (>xplanation 
of  the  hardships  put  upon  would-be  immigrants — but  not 
a  Avord  has  been  Avasted  on  the  interest  of  Americans  in  their 
country  as  a  decent  jilaee  for  themselves  and  their  children 
to  live  in." 


1() 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Bi.vK-sKY  laws  are  intended  to  protect  Avluit  avo  have  saved  for 
a  rainy  day. — Xcw  York  Tribune. 

The  Irish  envoy  to  Argentine  has  gone  home^probably  to 
find  ont  -whom  he  is  working  for. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 


The  Irish  ire  still  trying  to  take  Dublin. - 
Post. 


■Xeiv  York  Evening 


Alarmists  seeniinglj-  regard  the  rising  generation  as  a  tailing 
one. — Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 


According  to  a  sporting  Avriter  Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  is  definitely  A  New  York  clergyman  says  Americans  are  amusement  mad. 

coming  to  England.     We  hasten  to  assure  him  it  wasn't  us. —      Wesuppose  that's  the  only  reason  why  we  don't  lynch  the  present 
Punch  i^Lonihn).  Congress. — Milwaukee  Journal. 


A  MAX  is  never  down  until  he  is  do^ni  in 
the  mouth. — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

It's  hard  to  tell  whether  the  So\-iet 
woidd  fain  or  feign  reform. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

The  cause  of  a  lot  of  fires  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  'goods  to  cover  the  insur- 
ance.— Fresno  Republican. 

Those  Senators  who  put  their  faith  in 
reservations  have  had  little  Pullman  ex- 
perience.— Winitipcg  Free  Press. 

Apparently  there  is  no  way  to  cut  the 
pattern  of  peace  without  ha%-ing  a  few 
scraps  left  over. — D ninth  Herald. 

If  conditions  continue  as  they  are  the 
public  will  have  to  go  to  jail  in  order  to  get 
away  from  the  criminals. — New  York 
Tribune. 

Employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Engra\  ing 
and  Printing  who  ha\  e  lost  their  jobs  might 
find  an  opening  in  Germany. — Bostoti 
Transcript. 

"Hear  no  evil,  speak  no  e^il,  see  no 
evil,"  is  an  attractive  motto,  but  "it  is 
hardly  suited  to  use  by  a  police  chief. — 
New  York  IVibune. 

The  miners  say  they  want  an  elastic 
pay  scale.  They  probably  expect  that  to 
enable  them  to  make  both  ends  meet. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Printers  of  marks  in  Berlin  who 
threaten  to  strike  for  shorter  hours  should 
be  encouraged.  The  hours  could  be  cut  to 
nothing  with  advantage. — Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

When  the  Police  Commissioner  an- 
nounces that  New  York  is  the  safest  city 
in  the  country,  he  carefully  neglects  to 
mention  for  just  what  class  of  people  it  is 
safe. — iVeu-"  York  Tribune. 

The  significant  A-ictory  won  by  the 
Republican!=  in  ]Maine  is  nothing  to  the 
significant  victory  the  Democrats  will  win 
the  first  time  they  have  an  election  in 
Georgia. — Nashville   Southern  Lumberman. 


THEY'RE  JUST  BEGIXXIXG  TO 
FIGURE  OUT  WHAT  HIT  THEM. 


Russia's  Bolshevist  delegates  to  Genoa 
are  going  to  demand  a  twenty-year  mora- 
torium on  Russia's  debts.     In  return,  vdiy 

not  have  a  twenty-year  moratorium  on  the  BolsheAdsts? — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  seems  to  mean  an  allowance  for 
returned  bottles — Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  only  girls  who  leap  from  strangers' 
automobiles  are  those  who  climb  in. — Manchester  Herald. 

The  little  countries  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  if  Europe  is 
left  to  help  herself  she  will  take  a  second  helping. — Witmipeg 
Free  Press. 

Reports  indicate  that  a  baby  is  born  every  nine  minutes  in 
New  York  City.  Judging  by  reports  of  violent  crimes  and  deaths 
they  sure  do  need  'em  as  fast  as  this  for  replacement — Received 
by  wire  from  the  Watervillc  Sentinel. 


Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


There  is  a  general  suspicion  that  hands 
across  the  sea  itch  a  little  in  the  palms. — 
Edmonton  Journal. 

Our  guess  is  the  Ford  campaign  against 
Senators  will  prove  a  flivver. — Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

"Kansas  Hen  Lays  Thirty  Eggs  in 
Thirty  Days."  An  egg  a  day  keeps  the 
hatchet  away. — Debs  Magazine   (Chicago). 

Perhaps  modern  dancing  is  called 
dancing  for  the  same  reason  that  modern 
dance  music  is  called  music. — Boston 
Herald. 

We  shudder  to  think  what  the  bootleggers 
will  use  to  make  substitutes  when  cigar- 
ets  are  outlawed. — Fort  Smith  Southwest 
American. 

That  New  York  pugilist  who  has  taken 
up  the  A\Titing  of  poetry  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  the  popular  stuff  with  a  punch. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Among  other  reasons  for  continued 
friendship  with  Canada  is  the  fact  that  the 
Dominion  has  taken  the  Stillman  case  off 
our  hands. — N^ew  York  Tribune. 

The  only  e^-idence  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  a  government  at  all  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  disapproved  by 
Emma  Goldman. — New  York  Tribune. 

Observing  the  British  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  Wrangell  Island,  an  ignorant 
subscriber  writes  in  to  ask  if  they  have  re- 
discovered Ireland. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  printers  in 
the  German  Bureau  of  Money  Engraving 
have  struck.  They  had  to  work  for  three 
days  in  order  to  make  enough  marks  to  pay 
them  one  day's  wages. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  announcement  of  the  invention  of  a 
new  fast-feed  printing-press  presages  a 
further  inflation  of  the  currency  in  Rus- 
sia and  Germany. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


A   Washington   scientist   says   he   has 
perfected  an  iuAention  for  sending  music 
into   the  home  through  the  electric  light 
bulbs.    It  should  be  especially  effective,  we 
assume,  for  transmitting  light  opera. — Nashville  Southern  Lum- 
berman. 

When  it  comes  to  paying  the  war  indemnity,  Germany's 
currency  seems  to  consist  mostly  of  remarks. — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  poet  who  sings  of  "the  shade  of  night  and  the  eloquent 
palm"  knows  the  great  American  porter  all  right. — BrookviUe 
Record. 

It  was  fine  of  Prohibition  to  empty  the  jails,  but  the  country 
seems  a  little  ia  need  of  something  to  fill  'em  up  again. — Birming- 
ham News. 

Fish  are  reported  coming  out  of  a  well  drilled  for  oil  in  Cali- 
fornia. Probably  suckers  who  invested  in  the  promotion  stock. 
— Portsmouth  Times. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE  INVISIBLE  FACTOR  AT  GENOA 


^M^O" 


A  PPARENTLY  ABSENT  from  Genoa, 
l\  actually  America  is  there  in  in- 
jL  JL.  visible  presence,  observe  various 
foreign  ^mters,  who  point  out  that  the  big 
sum  of  European  reconstruction  can  not  be 
worked  Avithout  including  the  American 
column  of  figures.  In  fact,  America's  share 
in  the  problem  is  likely  to  prove  one  of 
extreme  difficulty,  according  to  Sir  George 
Paish,  an  eminent  English  financial  authority. 
The  war  has  rendered  Em-opean  nations 
more  than  ever  dependent  upon  supplies  of 
food  and  raw  materials  from  the  United 
States,  he  tells  us  in  the  London  Westminster 
Gazette,  but  if  these  nations  can  not  paj-  for 
such  necessities  in  goods,  produce,  or  services 
of  any  kind,  European  or  other,  before  long 
they  will  be  unable  to  buy  them,  and  the 
poverty  created  by  the  war  will  be  intensi- 
fied by  the  poverty  of  the  after-war  period. 
Both  Europe  and  America  in  consequence 
.will  sufifer  grievous  misfortune,  says  this 
expert,  who  proceeds: 

"Since  the  early  months  of  19Lj  EurojH' 
has  been  able  to  pay  in  goods  for  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  produce  and  goods  supplied 
-to  -her  by  the  United  States,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  incurred  a  great  debt  to  the 
American  people,  a  part  of  which  Congress 
has  now  agreed  to  refund  into  loans  bearing 
a  rate  of  not  less  than  4'-^  per  cent,  and 
repayable  AA-ithin  25  years.  This  means  a 
rate  of  interest  of  possibly  4  3^  or  4}^  per  cent. 
and  a  sinking  fund  of  at  least  2}-^  per  cent., 
making  a  total  annual  payment  in  respect 
of  debt  incurred  to  the  American  Government 
of  6M  to  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  the  sum  of  about  two 
thousand  millions  sterling  of  Government  debt,  this  means  an 
annual  payment  to  the  United  States  for  sinking  fund  and 
interest  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  sterling, 
assuming  par  of  exchange.  With  the  exchange  depreciated 
it  would  mean  a  much  greater  sum  in  pounds  currency. 
Beyond  Europe's  debt  to  the  American  Government,  howe\'er, 
American  bankers,  capitalists,  and  investors  have  purchased 
a  great  many  other  foreign  securities  upon  which  interest  and 
principal  must  be  paid,  and  it  would  be  a  moderate  estimate 
to  place  the  annual  sum  accruing  to  America  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  mainly  from  Europe,  for  interest  and  principal  at 
two  hundred  millions  sterling* per  annum." 

This  income  of  America  from  other  countries  as  a  creditor 
nation  shifts  a  pre-war  burden  of  interest  from  the  shoulders  of 
America  to  the  shoulders  of  Europe,  and  we  are  reminded  that 
prior  to  the  war  America  was  indebted  to  Europe  for  upwards  of 
1,000  millions  sterling  on  balance,  whereas  now  she  is  a  creditor 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3,000  millions 
sterling.  Therefore  it  is  shown,  that  instead  of  having  to  export 
produce  to  the  value  of  50  or  60  millions  sterling  a  year,  to  meet 
interest  payments  to  other  nations,  America  now  has  to  import 
goods  of  other  nations  to  the  extent  of  about  200  millions  sterling 
in  order  to  receive  interest  and  principal  upon  the  foreign  loans 
she  has  granted  since  the  war  began.  But  this  is  only  part  of 
the  problem,  it  is  said,  for — 

"In  the  past  seven  years  America  has  exported  produce  and 
goods  to  the  Aalue  of  8,400  million  pounds  sterling,  while  her 
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imports  have  been  of  the  value  of  only 
4,400  millions  sterling,  and  she  has  had  a 
favorable  trade  balance  on  trade  account  of 
4,000  millions  sterling.  When  allowance  is 
made  for  the  interest  due  to  her  upon  her 
foreign  loans,  and  the  earnings  of  her  mer- 
cantile marine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  'sums  she  had  to 
pay  for  interest,  for  services  rendered  and 
for  tourists  on  the  other,  it  is  eA^dent  that  the 
real  balance  of  trade  has  been  not  much  less 
than  this  excess  of  exports  over  imports. 
The  task  of  now  paying  for  this  vast  quantity 
of  goods  purchased  by  Europe  on  credit 
would  be  onerous  enough  if  there  were  no 
longer  need  to  buy  more  goods  on  credit ;  but 
Europe  in  general  and  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular still  need  to  buj'  produce  on  credit. 
In  1921  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States  Avere  valued  at  900  millions  sterling, 
while  the  goods  imported  were  worth  only 
.500  millions  sterling,  and  there  was  again  a 
balance  in  America's  faAor  of  400  millions 
sterling,  plus  a  large  sum  for  interest  and 
services.  Until  1920  America  was  willing 
to  take  payment  for  her  excess  exports 
mainly  in  securities,  but  since  the  collapse  of 
credit  and  of  trade  she  has  demanded  pay- 
ment largely  in  gold,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  has  imported  mainly  from  Europe  no 
less  than  220  millions  sterling  of  this  metal. 
The  amount  of  gold  sent  to  America  in  the 
past  year  has  been  over  140  millions  sterling 
at  par  of  exchange." 


Sir  George  Paish  goes  on  to  saA'  that  it  is 
^plain  Europe  can  not  continue  to  buy 
produce  from  America  and  to  pay  for  it  in 
gold  to  this  extent,  for  the  whole  of  its 
reserves  would  soon  be  exhausted.  Yet 
Europe  needs  American  produce — especially 
as  Russian  supplies  are  lacking — and  also  American  goods  for 
reconstruction.  Thus  it  is  now  faced  with  the  question  of  how 
to  pay  for  produce  and  goods  needed  to  the  value  of  something 
like  400  millions  sterling  a  year,  in  excess  of  the  quantitj'  of  goods 
which  America  is  -vvilling  to  accept  in  payment,  plus  payment  of 
interest  and  principal  on  loans  amounting  to  about  200  millions 
pounds  a  year.  This  immediate  problem  maj'  be  solved,  we  are 
told,  by  the  continued  sale  of  securities  by  Europe  to  America, 
but  the  permanent  problem  remains  of  how  it  will  be  possible 
"for  the  world  in  general  and  for  Europe  in  particular  to  buy 
American  produce  unless  America  is  willing  to  buy  European 
goods  and  other  foreign  produce  in  exchange?"  From  a  na- 
tional standpoint  the  problem  would  seem  to  concern  the  Amer- 
ican people  alone,  who  are  to  decide  what  they  will  and  what  they 
will  not  buy  from  other  nations,  but,  says  this  Avriter: 

"When  one  considers  it  from  the  international  standpoint,  at 
once  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  whole  world. 
If  the  American  people  refuse  to  buy  foreign  goods  and  produce, 
then  foreign  nations  will  be  unable  to  buy  American  produce, 
much  as  they  may  need  it.  The  inability  of  cotton  planters  and 
farmers  of  America  to  sell  their  produce  abroad  last  year  induced 
the  American  Government  to  reconstitute  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  and  to  create  export  credit  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
port sales,  and  the  ability  of  Continental  Europe  to  buy  cotton 
and  other  produce  in  recent  months  in  part  arises  from  the  assis- 
tance afforded  to  them  by  this  Corporation.  But  the  assistance 
granted  is  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  this  method  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  offers  no  permanent  solution  of  the  problem. 


IS 
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Vutil  steps  aro  taken  to  induce 
the  American  people  to  buy 
fori'ltrn  goods  more  freely  in 
order  that  American  exports 
and  interest  nniy  be  paid  for 
by  imports,  the  problem  will 
remain  unsolved. 

"The  question  of  the  Ameri- 
can exchange  is  one  that  de- 
mands the  fullest  possible  dis- 
cussi(m  both  in  the  United 
States  and  at  Cienoa.  It  is 
not  only  an  American  question, 
it  is  an  internati(nial  matter 
of  except ioiuil  importance.  Its 
solution  depends  not  only  upon 
the  ability  of  Europe  to  pro- 
duce, but  upon  the  \nllingness 
of  America  to  buy." 

Hut  tlu'  British  people  are 
perhaps  more  keenly  con- 
cerned than  any  other  nation 
in  the  problem  of  imports 
and  exchanges,  we  are  told, 
and  it  is  recalled  that  the  900 
millions  sterling  which  the 
British  Government  borrowed 
from  the  United  States  dm-ing 
the  war  was  mainly   for  the 

purchase  of  American  food  and  raw  materials,  without  which 
Britain  "wonld  have  suffered  economic  defeat."  Furthermo;-e, 
it  is  pointed  out   that — 

■■  In  the  seven  years  to  the  end  of  1921.  the  excess  of  American 
exports  to  Great  Britain  over  the  import  of  British  goods  into 
America  of  upwards  of  2.000  millions  sterling  was  mainly  for 
food  and  raw  material  essential  to  the  British  people.     The  situa- 


V.Hi:X    I'OLITRXKSS    UUKSN  T    l'A^ 


L'xci.K  S\.M : 
Coi.i-MBfs: 
of  1492.  • 


"I  decline  to  intervene  at  Genoa!" 
'Well,  at   least    I  thinVc   you   should 


ti(m  has  improved  in  the  past 
year  owing  to  the  great  fall 
ill  prices  and  to  the  d«-pressi<m 
iu  the  British  cotton  trade. 
The  latter  factor  reduced  Brit- 
ish imports  of  American  cotton 
1)\  nearly  50  per  cent.  compare<l 
with  1913.  The  decline  in  our 
imports  from  America  is  also 
attributa])le  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  American  exchange 
is  adverse  British  buyers  nec- 
essarily try  to  buy  as  little  as 
possible  fi'oni  America.  Xe\er- 
theless,  in  the  past  twehe 
months  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uce and  goods  bought  by 
(Jreat  Britain  from  the  United 
States  was  no  less  than  27") 
millions  sterling,  according  to 
our  British  trade  retin-ns,  while 
he  value  of  British  goods  ex- 
ported to  that  country  was 
only  44  millions  sterling,  and 
of  foreign  and  colonial  ])roduce 
reexported  only  20  millions. 
Bejond  this  adverse  balance  of 
211  millions  there  Avas  the 
large  net  sum  Avhich  Great 
Britain  owed  to  the  United 
States  for  interest  and  prin- 
cii)al. 
"On  the  basis  jf  repayment  of  our  (Joverument  loans  to 
America  in  25  years,  with  interest  at  4J4  per  cent.,  the 
British  adverse  trade  balance  with  the  United  States  in  1921 
would  have  been  between  2o0  and  .'^00  milhons  sterling.  For- 
tunately, Great  Britain  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of  Ameri- 
can bankers  and  inAcs-tois  and,  moreover,  possesses  foreign 
assets  of  about  2. .300  millions  sterling  net.  after  the  doubtful  new 
foreign  in\estnients  made  dui-iiig  tlie  war  are  excluded." 


I  el  urn   my    » isn 
a  id  an     Rome  . 


HIS   PREVIOUS   ENGAGEMENT. 
Uncle    S.\m;    "Invitation    to    Genoa,    eh?     Say,   tell    em   I'm 

too   busy!"  r,     ,,    •,  r     „    r-  ..        ,T  J 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London'. 


,j^^ 


THE   SECRET. 
"The  key  of  my  safe  is  the  solution  of  the  Reparation  problem." 

—  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


FOREIGX  VIEWS  OF  UXCLE  SAM'S  ABSENCE. 
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RUSSIA'S   BALTIC   BULWARK 

To  MAINTAIN  PEACE  in  the  Baltic  states  and  thus 
afford  a  bulwark  to  Russia  on  the  west,  So\'iet  Russia, 
Poland,  hsktvisb  and  Esthonia  have  signed  an  agreement 
at  Riga,  we  learn  from  press  dispatches,  and  this  step  is  consid- 
ered of  particular  importance  to  Russia  just  as  her  delegates 
present  themselves  at 
Genoa.  We  read  also  that 
the  signatory  Powers 
"agree  to  support  Russia 
in  any  proposals  toward 
de  jure  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and. 
as  an  aid  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe, 
they  agree  also  upon  a 
joint  attitude  at  Genoa 
regarding  foreign  credits 
designed  to  assist  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  four 
countries."  Among  other 
matters  covenanted,  we 
are  told,  is  the  principle  of 
armament  limitation  and 
the  provision  for  semi- 
neutral  zones  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  countries 
concerned,  in  Avhich  only 
a  few  guard-duty  troops 
will  be  permitted.  The 
agreement  expresses  a 
"sincere  desire  for  univer- 
sal peace"  and  is  said  to 
stipulate  that  in  the  event 
disputed  questions  arise, 
an  endeavor  must  be 
made  to  reach  solutions 
by  pacific  means. 

The  Polish  \'iew-point 
of  the  line  of  states  reach- 
ing from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Bia«k  Sea  and  the  Adri- 
atic, Avhich  are  taking 
steps  to  work  out  their 
problems  by  joint  harmo- 
nious effort,  is  presented 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Polish  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation (New  York),  which  declares  that  "cooperation  is  the  now 
watchword  in  Central  Europe." 

The  countries  in  question  are:  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia.  Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia,  Roumania  and  Jugo-Slavia,  and  they 
have  a  combined  population  of  between  seventy-five  and  eighty 
millions,  in  an  area  of  approximately  600,000  square  miles.  In 
other  words,  according  to  this  Bulletin,  their  population  is 
"greater  than  that  of  anj-  single  European  Power,  and  their  com- 
bined area  more  than  twice  that  of  any  one  European  nation, 
excepting  only  Russia."  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  from  a  polit- 
ical and  commercial  standpoint  their  geographical  position  is 
even  more  important  than  their  size  and  population  might  indi- 
cate, because — 

"They  constitute  an  almost  complete  bloc  of  the  countries  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.  The  sole  gaps  are  Lithuania,  Austria  (there 
are  hints  that  Austria  may  ultimately  become  affiliated  with  this 
group)  and  Hungary.  United,  they  form  a  solid  wall  against 
the  spread  of  Communism  to  the  west.  At  the  same  time  they 
effectively    bar    Germany    from    executing    her    grandiloquent 


RUSSIA 
Moscow^ 


THE  KERNEL  OF  NEW  EUROPE. 

From  the  .\rctic  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic 
strt'tches  a  line  of  states  whose  watchword  is  said  to  be  cooperation.  At  the 
north  wo  find  Finland,  and  at  the  south  of  the  line  we  discover  Jiigo-Slavia. 
which  is  linked  to  Roumania  and  Czecho-Slovakia  in  the  Little  Entente,  while 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  are  joined  in  a  separate  agreement.  More<iver, 
Latvia  and  Esthonia,  as  menil)ers  of  the  Baltic  Union,  together  with  Poland, 
have  signed  up  with  Soviet  Russia,  thereby  providing  the  Vast  Enigma  with 
the  support  of  states  that  were  formerly  her  subject  provinces. 


'  Drang  nach  Osten'  plans.  Their  resources  are  such  as  to  assure 
commercial  importance.  Both  rail  and  water  transportation 
systems  are  at  their  disposal.  In  fact,  the  Danzig  to  Odessa 
inland  water  route  will,  when  completed,  assure  cheap  trans- 
portation to  an  extensive  area. 

"It  is  not  implied  that  these  seven  nations  have  already  es- 
tablished a  definite  functioning  entente.  The  situation,  how- 
ever,   is    exceedingly    promising.     Czecho-Slovakia,    Roumania 

and  Jugo-Slavia  have,  of 
course,  joined  together  in 
a  Little  Entente.  Poland, 
by  virtue  of  separate 
agreements  with  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Roumania, 
has  entered  into  close 
political  and  commercial 
cooperation  with  this  tri- 
um^-irate.  These  ties  would 
be  drawn  even  closer 
through  the  completion  of 
an  agreement  between  Po- 
land and  Jugo-Slavia,  now 
reported  in  process  of  ne- 
gotiation. In  the  north, 
the  plan  of  a  Baltic  Union 
to  include  Fiidand,  Esth- 
onia, Lat\ia  and  Poland 
is  working  toward  similar 
common  ends." 

The  vast  potentiality 
of  team  work  between  the 
Baltic  states  and  the  Little 
Entente  is  foreshadowed 
in  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  recent  Roumanian 
^liuister  at  Paris.  Prince 
Ghika,  who  is  quoted  in 
t  he  Paris  Matin  as  suggest- 
ing a  pos.sible  accord  be- 
tween France,  Italy  and 
the  Little  Entente,  out  of 
which  would  naturally 
grow  a  united  system  of 
tran.sport  and  commercial 
intercourse  reaching  from 
the  English  Channel  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Another  ben- 
efit of  such  a  trade  rela- 
tionship, he  says,  would 
be  the  protection  of  the 
states  involved  against  at- 
tatrks  by  hostile  nations. 
Prince  Ghika  also  set  it 
down  as  his  belief  that 
the  Genoa  Conference  will  be  the  touchstone  that  proves  the 
solidity  of  the  Little  Entente,  which  is  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  protection  to  it  implied  in  the  renewed  good  feeling 
between  Loudon  and  Paris.  This  Roumanian  authority  is  quoted 
further  as  saying: 

"The  Russian  problem,  of  course,  remains  the  unknown  factor 
which  disturbs  everybody.  Whatever  the  solution  of  the  Russian 
l)rol)lem  is  to  be,  the  Allies  must  form  a  united  front  and  produce 
a  sound  and  stable  work.  In  order  that  their  efforts  may  be 
crowned  Avith  success,  the  bonds  uniting  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania  and  Serbia  with  the  Allied  states  of  the 
West  must  be  further  strengthened. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Italy,  the  great  Power  which 
since  the  war  has  been  free  of  foreign  entanglements,  openly  de- 
clare her  attitude  toward  France  and  the  states  of  the  Little 
Entente.  The  geographic  situation  of  Italy  and  her  recent  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  make  the  relationship  between  this  country 
and  those  of  the  Little  Entente  of  paramount  importance.  Italy's 
policy  will  certainly  be  warmly  welcomed  by  th<'  Little  Entente 
if  Italy  proves  frank  and  earnest  in  the  desire  to  work  together 
with  a  will.    But  if  her  policy  is  only  to  be  one  of  dissimulation 
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leading  to  misunderstandings,  it  can  not  be  looked  upon  fa\oni- 
bly  by  the  states  of  the  Little  Entente." 

In  order  to  complete  the  chain  which  should  bind  the  two 
ententes  together,  he  proceeds,  Italy  and  France  should  talk- 
matters  over  candidlv.  and  ascertain  the  economic  agreemoiils 


■*-■**»  ■>i.kWi^(*'»"  ••" 
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JUST  LOOK  WHAT  THE  SUN  S  DONK: 

Messrs.  Leninc  and  Trotzky  are  trying  to  place  all  tlie  blame  for 
the  terrible  conditions  of  Russia  on  the  drought. 

— Evening  Neurs  (London 


tlu'v  may  find  it  well  to  conclude  with  Prague.  Warsaw,  Helgradc, 
and  Budapest,  in  order  that  they  may  establish  a  commercial 
understanding  that  can  do  no  harm  to  the  interests  of  either 
30untr>'.  Prince  Ghika  expresses  it  as  his  further  belief  that 
France  and  Italy  could  easily  get  together  in  this  matter  if  they 
woidd  have  their  experts  in  commercial  and  industrial  fields  elab- 
orate a  project  for  trade,  transportation  and  tariff  cooperation. 

As  between  JYanee  and  Italy,  we  haAe  the  ^iew  of  the  Italian 
Foreign  ^Minister  Schanzer,  who  represented  his  country  at  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  who  is  quoted  as  saying  in  the  Rome 
Giornale  d'  Italia  that  e^■erA"\vhere  he  was  agreeably  received  in 
France,  and  that  much  of  the  so-called  anti})athy  between  the 
two  countries  must  not  be  taken  seriously,  for  "with  calm  and 
with  confidence  on  both  sides  we  shall  travel  far  together." 

Foremost  among  the  statesmen  in  Central  Europe  of  the  new 
day  is  Prime  ^Minister  Benes  of  Czecho-Slo\akia,  who,  when 
questioned  by  a  Prague  correspondent  of  the  ^lanchester  Guard- 
ian as  to  whether  the  Succession  States  of  Austria-Hungary 
might  be  merged  into  a  Central  European  federation,  replied: 

"I  am  opposed  to  either  a  political  or  economic  federation  of 
these  states.  I  believe  in  the  consummation  of  political  and 
economic  treaties  between  state  and  state,  such  as  the  one  just 
concluded  between  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria  at  Lana.  but  I 
do  not  Ix-Ueve  in  political  federation,  a  Ctistoms  Union,  or  in 
Free  Trade.  Both  politically  and  economically  such  a  police- 
would  be  dangerous  for  Czecho-Slovakia. 

"A  federation  would  ine\-itably  restore  the  German  balance 
of  power.  In  these  states  there  are  ten  million  Czechs,  ten  mU- 
liou  Germans,  and  nine  million  Magyars.  Magyars  and  Germans 
will  always  stick  together,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Econom- 
ically and  politically  they  would  dominate  a  federation — the 
thing  we  fought  against  before  and  during  the  war.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Czech  Nationalist  mo^•ement  was  always 
more  economic  than  it  was  political." 

The  detailed  popiUation  and  area  statistics  of  the  kernel  of 
New  Europe  as  afforded  by  the  Polish  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion BuUetiu  are  as  follows: 


Coiintni  Area  (Sq.  Miles)  Populalion        Cajnlnl 

Finland 125,689  3,:«1  ,S14     Helsingfors 

Esthonia 23.1G0  I.7.')(),fXK)     Keval 

Latvia  .  24.440  XJAYA.V.YA      Riga 

Poland ir)O.OUU  27,(KX),0(X)     Warsaw 

Czecho-Slovakia 54,438  13,030,390     Prague 

Ruumania  122.282  17,393.149     Bucharest 

Jugo-Sla\ia  95,02S  11.337,08()     Belgrade 

Total  poi)idatioii  i'(jr  the  seven  nations:     75,952,232. 

The  Little  Entente,  Czecho-Plovakia,  R-nimania  and  Jugo- 
slavia:    42,.3(;7.225. 

Poland:    27,000.(KK). 

The  Baltic  States.  Finland,  Kstlionia  and  Latvia:     6,585,007. 

Lithuanian  writers  note  with  irritation  thai  their  Polish  col- 
leagues take  particidar  pains  to  write  of  the  Baltic  states  as  tho 
Lithuania  were  not  cliarted  and  duly  recorded  on  (he  map,  and 
they  attribute  it  to  t  lie  animosity  between  the  two  countries  over 
the  Vilna  disptite,  which  is  one  of  the  hard  nuts  the  League  of 
Nations  has  to  ci-ack.  As  to  Lithuania's  status  it  is  claimed  by 
a  Lithuanian  newspaper,  Terijne  (New  York),  that  dtiring  her 
four  years  of  independence  Lithuania  has  "proved  that  she 
has  a  stronger  foundation  from  the  economic  standpoint  than 
any  of  the  new  neighboriug  countries."    We  read  then: 

"The  budget  of  Lithuania  dining  the  Russian  regime,  be- 
fore the  Great  War,  was  larger  than  the  budgc^t  of  such  European 
nations  as  Switzerland,  Serbia  and  Denmark.  41.2  per  cent,  of 
Lithuania's  area  is  Aery  fertile  and  23  per  cent,  of  her  area  is 
under  forests.  Her  outlet  to  the  sea,  through  Klaipeda  or  Mentel 
and  Palanaga,  gives  her  an  ad\'antageous  geographical  situation. 

"Tlirough  the  de\elopment  of  her  agiicultural  resources,  Lithu- 
ania collects  sufficient  taxes  to  cover  all  of  her  national  expendi- 
tures, which  is  i)roved  by  the  biulgets  of  1920  and  1921.     Ac- 


TWO  OF  THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN   RIDE  ROUGHSHOD. 
"The  probable  death  toll  in  the  Ru.ssian   famine 


district  is  estimated  at 


10.000.000.   — Cable  News. 

— Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


cording  to  the  treaty  with  Russia,  dated  July  12,  1920.  Lithuania 
has  an  area  of  90.000  square  kilometers,  including  Vilnius  and 
Klaipeda:  according  to  the  Russian  census  of  1914.  her  population 
is  4.489,000;  including  the  Klaipeda  region  it  will  reach  as  high  as 
5,000.000.  Lithuania  is  larger  than  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Serbia  or  Greece.'' 
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FINAL  DEFEAT  OF  HAPSBURG  CHARLES 

DEATH  LAYS  HLS  ICY  HAND  ou  kings,  and  also  on 
■"harlequin  monarchs"  like  the  Hapshurg  Charles, 
who,  according  to  Austrian  editors,  was  "politically 
dead  for  Austria  long  before  his  physical  death,"  and  whos(> 
])olitical  activities,  says  the  German  AUgemcine  Zeifnng,  "put 
the  patience  of  the  defenders  of  the  monarchical  system  to  a 
severe  test."  But  the  Swiss  Journal  dr  Geneve  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "while  the  great  war-lord  Wilhelm  II  is  taking  his 
leisure,  a  sovereign  much  less  guilty  })aid  the  penalty  for  his 
crime."  ]Meanwhile  this  daily  wonders  whether  the  Allies  wcw 
not  imprudent'  in  banishing  Charles,  who  "died  a  \'ictim  of 
circumstances,"  for  "his  legend 
begins  to-day.  and  as  history 
so  often  has  proved,  legend 
has  ser^■ed  for  the  restoration 
of  monarchies."  Budapest 
dispatches  adA-ise  us  of  a 
])i-oc1amation  of  the  Hungarian 
Legitimist  party,  issued  1)>- 
nineteen  Hungarian  aristo~ 
cratie  leaders  headed  by  Count 
Albert  Apponyi,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  "with  the  death 
of  Charles,  Otto  II  is  King  of 
Hungary,  altho  temporarih- 
prevented  from  coronation." 
With  the  death  of  Charles, 
we  read  further,  the  provisional 
constitution,  which  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  tlic  king  was 
prevented  from  exercising  his 
l)rerogatives.must  hv  redrafted 
by  the  Asseml)ly  about  to  be 
elected.  Dispatches  inform 
us  also  that — 

"Further  posti)oneraent  of 
Hungary's  choice,  of  a  form  of 
govern  .rent    has   become    ini- 

possibk',  and  tlu'ougli  the  coming  elections  the  people  must  decide 
the  question  and  elect  a  king  if  the  mcmarchical  form  is  i)referred. 

"Candidates  for  the  thnme  are  l)eginuing  to  si)ring  up  again, 
strong  parties  forming  for  the  support  of  the  Archdukes  All)r('clit 
and  Joseph  Ferdinand,  but  many  deputies  are  re\i\ing  the  pro- 
posal for  the  election  of  an  English  prince.  The  i)arty  favcn-ing 
Francis  Joseph  Otto,  eldest  son  of  tlie  dead  monarch,  however, 
is  unquestionably  the  strongest. 

"Altho  the  Legiiinii.sts  are  united  on  a  i)'ait'()rm  upholding 
the  claims  of  Otto  and  their  program  is  gi-owing  more  radical, 
the  indicati(ms  are  that  C^harles's  di-ath  has  sirengthened  the 
position  of  the  go\('rnnunt  of  Admiral  liorthy,  the  liegent. 

"Tlie  Government  is  conceding  the  Legitimist  desires  for  na- 
tional mourning  as  for  a  so\'ereign,  and  also  has  stated  ther;'  is 
no  objection  to  the  burial  of  Charles  in  Hungary,  if  he  e.xprest 
such  a  wish  in  his  testament. 

"As  regards  the  claims  put  forward  for  Otto,  the  Government 
insists  tliat  the  rights  of  all  the  Hapsburgs  were  al)rogated  by 
the  d;  thronement  act  passed  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  that 
e\-en  the  eb  ct'on  of  Otto,  which  is  now  barred  by  that  law,  de- 
pends upon  tlie  ccmsent  of  the  Allied  Powers." 

It  is  noted  with  significance  that  all  the  Budapest  newspapers 
appeared  with  black  borders  on  the  day  they  aimouneed  the 
demise  of  Charles,  whom  they  regarded,  in  spite  of  the  detlu'one- 
ment  of  last  November,  as  their  constitutional  monarch.  They 
claim  that  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  no  National 
Assembly  could  dethrone  him  or  Aoid  his  monai'chical  rights. 
In  the  Budapest  Mngyui  I'jsag  a  Hungarian  ^\Titer,  Mr.  Imre 
Deri,  tells  us  that  Charles  "had  to  die  to  be  taken  seriously," 
and  proceeds: 

"The  first  time  I  saw  him,  l^efore  the  war,  was  at  Budapest, 


where  he  was  the  guest  of  a  regiment  of  Hussars.  He  was  \^ery 
charming  and  very  young,  always  smiling  and  jolly.  He  spoke 
Hungarian  with  a  strong  German  accent,  but  his  smiles  were 
genuine.  At  that  time  it  was  rumored  that  he  loved  Hungarians 
very  much  and  the  officers  of  the  regiment  carried  him  on  then* 
shoulders.  He  said  things  that  sounded  very  important,  yet 
were  always  commonplace.  _  His  mentality  was  that  of  a  child 
of  six,  when  he  was  twenty-four.  He  would  ask  how  i)eopl:'  make 
statues,  or  he  would  express  grc'at  pleasure  oxer  the  fact  that  e\eu 
in  Hungary  people  could  mak?  statues  of  difficult  conception." 

This  informant  relates  further  that  he  accompanied  King 
Charles  in  his  tour  along  the  war  fronts,  and  tells  of  his  calling 
up  officers  in  the  front  line  by  tele])hone  from  headqiuirters  at 
the  rear.     Naturally  Charles  would  announce  King  Charles  as 

speaking,      which      announce- 
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meni,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, was  taken  as  a  joke. 
One  lieutenant  retorted:  "And 
on  lliis  end  of  tlie  wire  is  the 
Poi)e  of  Borne.  Now,  stop 
making  jokes  while  we  are 
under  Russian  lire."  It  was 
iiuijossible  for  Charles  to  con- 
\in((the  officer  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  that  it  was 
the  King  who  addrest  him, 
and  this  newspaper  corre- 
spondent contimies: 

'Me  never  heard  of  the 
Ui'wspapcr  I  represented  and 
insl  ad  of  answc.'ing  my  ques- 
tions he  wanted  to  Icnow  all 
about  how  newspapers  are 
madv'  and  how  I  sent  my  tele- 
grams. It  was  evident  that  I 
A\as  the  first  newspaper  man 
he  e\'er  spoke  to.  He  A\anted 
to  show  off  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hungarian  language,  but 
he  did  it  stammeringly  and 
had  to  revert  to  Germaii.  In- 
the  second  moulli  of  his  reign, 
iu'  began  to  cut  a  comic  figure 
in  Viemia.  where  the  people 
talked  about  him  only  as  "our  ch.irming  Charley."  They  re- 
garded him  as  a  child,  and  not  without  justification.  On  the 
second  day  of  his  incumbency  he  rang  up  several  of  his  old 
friends  telling  them  that  he  a|)pointed  them  iioyal  Coun.selors. 
P(>oj)le  began  to  talk  of  his  ach'entures  and  his  petty  quaiTels 
with  his  wife,  the  Emi)ress  Zita,  who  always  pro\ed  to  be  the 
stronger  pe.'s  )n  of  the  two.  He  was  not  respected,  but  he  was 
lov(>d.  The  first  time  they  take  him  seriously  is  now  that  he 
is  dead.  He  was  not  destined  to  be  a  numarch.  It  Avas  his 
trag"dy  that  he  had  to  become  one." 

Til"  d(-alli  of  Charles  is  "a  much  greater  event  than  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight,"  observes  the  Budapest  Magyar  NepsZava, 
and  "will  make  itself  felt  throughout  Europe."  To  be  sure  he 
dieil  as  an  ordinary  man,  but  with  him  died  "one  kind  of  prop- 
aganda, only  to  give  rise  to  another,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
with  it  will  a'ise  a  new  public  opinion  to  counteract  the  pretexts 
of  tlie  Allies  and  tlie  Little  Entente  in  opposing  obstacles  to  the 
Hapsbuig  a.spiiations."  In  the  Paris  Matin  Count  Apponyi, 
one'  of  the  leaders  of  the  ari.itocratic  element,  expresses  the 
hop:' that  the  impending  elections  will  give  Hungary  an  Assembly 
able  to  a"r>ompli=;h  things,  to  which  he  adds: 

'"What  Hungary  needs  is  not  the  triiiiiiph  of  this  or  that  party, 
but  a  regim(>  of  efficiency  and  :'ffort  on  a  democratic  basis,  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  chang;-.  .  .  .  Hungary  is 
sick  with  a  complicati(m  of  diseas:>s:  first,  the  Triamm  Treaty, 
and  s.'cimdly,  the  meddling  of  foreign  Powers  in  our  constitu- 
tional questions.  These  Powers  may  say  all  they  lik(>  about  aim- 
ing at  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Hungary,  yet  the  truth  is 
they  ha\-e  done  all  th"y  could  to  keep  the  eoimtry  in  its  present 
impotent  and  agitated  condition." 


TRAVELING  BY  AIR  IN  ENGLAND 


ENGLAND  HAS  FOUND  by  bitter  experience  lliat 
commercial  a^iation  can  not  be  sot  on  foot  witliout  a 
government  subsidy.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  ]\lichael 
Egan,  the  author  of  a  leading  illustrated  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Conquest  (Loudon).  Mr.  Egan  is  of  the  opinion  that 
England's  treatment  of  this  branch  of  industry  was  "a  failure" 
up  to  the  adoption  of  the  subsidy  law.  After  reading  of  its 
present  activities,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  he  would  call 
the  state  of  somnolence  into  which  this  method  of  transport 


•PROBABLY  THJi  .MusT  l.Ml'UslNG  LOOKING  AlKPLA.Nt  EVER  BUILT.  " 

The  Bristol  Pullman  Triplane.  "This  aerial  monster  is  equipped  with  four  engines  which  drive  two  tractor 
and  two  propeller  air-screws.  In  the  event  of  one,  or  even  two,  of  the  engines  failing,  normal  flight  can  be 
maintained  by  means  of  the  remaining  engines.  The  passenger  saloon  contains  accommodation  for  four- 
teen persons,  but  if  the  ah-plane  is  requii-ed  for  cargo  transport,  a  space  of  570  cubic  feet  can  be  made  avail- 
able by  removing  the  seats.     The  average  cruising  speed  of  this  machine  is  about  105  nulcs  per  hour." 


has  fallen  in  these  United  States.  Still,  in  England,  failure 
has  been  turned  into  hopefulness,  and  now  things  are  going  to 
happen.  After  two  years  of  doing  the  wrong  thing,  as  Mr.  Egan 
puts  it,  the  British  Government  has  learned  at  last  to  do  the 
right  thing.     He  continues: 

"The  summer  of  1919  marked  the  birth  of  the  civU  aviation 
industry  in  this  country.  During  the  first  eighteen  months  or 
so  of  its  existence  the  infantile  industry  was  left  to  its  ovra 
resources,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  mischief.  It  did 
all  sorts  of  comic  things,  too  numerous  to  recall  in  this  article. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  Avinter  of  1920-1921,  the  infant  con- 
tracted a  very  nasty  chill  from  the  awful  channel  fogs  encountered 
on  the  London-Continental  air  routes.  Its  health  became 
seriously  endangered.  Then  the  big  thing  happened — the 
Government  introduced  the  human  touch!  A  cash  subsidy  of 
£81,000  was  gi-anted  and  the  infantile  industry  sat  up  and  took 
nourishment  once  more.  We  failed  to  realize  that  the  industry 
should  have  been  subsidized  from  the  start.  But  we  have  learned 
our  lesson. 

"The  terms  of  the  first  subsidy  were  proA"isional.  They 
comprised  an  agi"eement  made  with  two  companies,  whereby 
each  was  allowed  a  definite  sum  per  passenger  carried  on  their 
London-Paris  services  during  the  period,  March-October,  1921. 


Meantime  a  fn  sh  scheme  was  drawn  up  under  which  an  alloAV- 
ance  was  to  be  made  to  approved  firms  of  25  i)er  cent,  of  their 
gross  takings,  while  the  Air  JSIinistry  guaranteed  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  machines  on  a  hire-purchase  l)asis  at  less 
than  cost  price. 

"This  scheme,  prior  to  its  final  ratification  was  cond(>mned  on 
the  grounds  of  providing  inadequate  assistance.  The  scheme 
was  accordingly  amplified  to  include  an  extra  grant  to  the  extent 
of  paying  .")0  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  up  to  a  maximiim.  This 
scheme,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  come  into  operation,  will  be 
financed  by  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000. 

"The  latest  type  of  Bristol 
airplane,  a  single-engined  tractor 
biplane,  which  will  probably  be 
used  very  extensively  for  com- 
mercial purposes  during  the 
coming  summer,  has  an  enclosed 
cabin  for  eight  passengers  (six 
seats  facing  forA\ard  and  two 
facing  aft)  and  an  open  cock- 
pit for  the  pilot  and  mechanic. 
Windows,  which  can  be  opened 
readih',  are  fitted  the  whole 
length  of  the  saloon,  and 
heating  is  provided  by  means  of 
hot-air  muffs  round  the  exhaust 
pipe. 

"In  the  design  of  this  ma^ 
chine  special  precaution  is  taken 
against  fire  by  the  equipment  of 
a  steel  fireproof  bulkhead  im- 
mediately behind  the  engine, 
aft  of  which  no  petrol  is  carried 
in  the  body  of  the  machine.  A 
complete  wireless  telephone  and 
telegraph  apparatus  is  also  in- 
stalled. At  fvdl  load,  i.  e.,  with 
sufficient  petrol  and  oil  for  a 
400  miles'  flight,  eight  passengers 
and  50  lbs.  of  baggage  per  pas- 
senger, the  machine  weighs  over 
three  tons.  This  three-ton  mass 
of  men  and  matter  can  skim  over 
trees  and  hedges  at  a  speed  of 
122  miles  per  hour,  and  can  climb 
to  10,000  feet  in  twenty-tWo 
rhinutes! 

"Probably  the  most  imposing- 
looking  airplane  ever  built  in 
this  country  (altho,  perhaps,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  respect  of  its  actual  commercial  utility)  is  the  Bristol 
Pullman  Triplane.  This  aerial  monster  is  equipped  with  four 
engines  which  drive  two  tractor  and  two  propeller  air-screws. 
In  the  event  of  one,  or  even  two,  of  the  engines  failing,  normal 
flight  can  be  maintained  by  means  of  the  remaining  engines. 
The  passenger  saloon  contains  accommodation  for  fourteen 
persons,  but  if  the  airplane  is  required  for  cargo  transport, 
a  space  of  570  cubic  feet  can  be  made  available  by  removing 
the  seats.  The  average  cruising  speed  is  about  105  miles  per 
hour." 

It  is  quite  certain,  Mr.  Egan  thinks,  that  continental  air 
services  can  never  become  established  on  a  basis  that  will  enable 
them  to  enter  into  serious  competition  with  existing  modes  of 
transport  until  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  regular  day  and 
night  ser\aces  along  the  main  traffic  routes.  The  problem  of 
flj-ing  by  night  is  one  which  many  people  assume  to  have  been 
solved  completely  during  the  war.  Yet  the  difficulties  of  night 
fl\nng  that  affect  passenger  air  services  are  totally  different 
from  those  encountered  during  the  war.  If  an  airplane 
crashed  in  the  darkness  then,  or  lost  its  way  and  landed  in  a 
plowed  field  fifty  miles  from   its    destination — that    was    part 
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of  the  job.  The  business  man,  however,  who  steps  into  an 
airplane  on  a  London  aerodrome  at  midnight,  expectinsi'  to  l»e 
called  for  breakfast  in  a  Paris  hotel  next  moruinjj;,  maj-  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  worry  if  he  finds  himself  eom])elled  to  spend 
his  night  shivering  with  cold  in  the  center  of  a  turnip  field 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  Erench  village!     It  seems  that — 

"The  establishment  of  a  regular  aerial  night  service  neces- 
sitates three  important  provisions:  (1)  Efficiently  lighted 
r.crodromes  at  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure;  (2)  an 
accurate  method  of  guiding  a  pilot  to  his  destination,  either  l)y 
means  of  a  series  of  lighthouses  along  the  route,  or  by  directional 
wireless  apparatus:  and  Ci)  a  regular  system  of  transmitting 
periodical  meteorological  reports  to  the  pilot  by  wireless  in  the 
course  of  the  flight.  The  aerodrome  lighthouse  that  has  been 
installed  at  Croydon — the  London  terminal  aerodronu*  for 
continental  routes,  is  equipped  with  an  ordinary  lighthous-e  lamp 
on  top.  This  lamp,  which  gives  out  a  bright,  dazzling  light,  is 
kept  burning  whil.'  the  airplane  is  approaching  the  aerodrome. 
When  the  airplane  reaches  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  aero- 
drome the  top  lamp  is  extinguished  and  the  four  lower  lights 
are  brought  into  play.  Tlu'se  are  fitted  Avith  curved  shades  by 
means  of  which  the  light  is  reflected  downwards  and  inwards  on 
to  the  white  cone-shap:'d  base.  Thus  the  pilot  sees  a  clear  while 
circle  of  light  which  does  not  dazzle  him.'' 

The  problem  of  navigating  aircraft  ]>\  night  over  short  dis- 
tances has  been  carefully  investigated,  ^Ir.  Egan  tells  us;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  l)est  system, is  one  in  which  wireless 
direction-finding  apjmratus  is  supplemented  by  visual  laud 
signals.  When  a  pilot  wishes  to' ascertain  position  he  sends  out 
a  series  of  pre-arranged  wireless  signals,  on  which  the  operators 
at  two  stations  take  bearings,  compare  results  and  inform  the 
aircraft.     Then,  too, 

"In  additi<m  to  this,  arrangements  are  now  in  course  of  com- 
pletion for  the  installation  of  a  numjxr  of  aerial  beacon  lights 
along  the  continental  air  route.  These  lighthouses  will  be  of 
the  'automatic  gas  acetylene'  type,  and  will  be  of  70,000  and 
90,000  candle-power  respectively.  In  clear  weather  the  light 
at  Lympne  can  be  seen  from  tlu'  Erencli  coast,  so  that  macliint  s 
flying  by  night  should  be  in  constant  touch  with  one  or  other  of 
the  lights  after  reaching  the  Channel  on  the  homeward  journey. 
It  remains  for  the  French  aulhoi'ities  to  comph'te  the  cliain  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

"The  rapid  and  n'liable  transmission  of  wt'ather  reports  to 
pilots  during  flight  is  of  supreme  importance  to  all  air  transport 
services.  The  fickle  nature  of  our  ciimatt'  renders  this  essential. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  flight  which  is  begun  under  'fair 
weather'  conditions  is  finished  in  a  bli/.zard,  or  a  gale  of  wind. 

"The  problem  of  forecasting  weather  ccmditifms  to  such  a 
degree  of  accuracy  as  is  required  in  order  that  such  forecasts 
.should  be  of  real  utility  to  aircraft  is  by  no  nu-ans  a  simple  one. 
To-day  a  pro\isional  organization  is  in  operation  whereby  fre- 
quent weather  reports  are  transmitted  b\-  w  ireless  each  day  to  a 
home  meteorological  office  by  a  number  of  mercluijil  ships  plying 
on  the  North  Atlantic.  This  scheme  has  proved  so  .satisfactory 
that  arrangements  are  already  in  progress  for  extending  its  ap- 
plication to  shij)s  traversing  other  seas. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  regular  day  and  night 
services  will  be  in  daily  operation  along  the  London-I'aris  air 
route  during  the  coming  summer.  Once  this  has  been  accom- 
plished it  should  not  take  hmg  for  the  'ompanies  c(mcerned  to 
demonstrate  the  great  value  of  aerial  transport  to  the  g.-neral 
public,  and  so  secure  for  themselves  a  regular  supply  of  pas- 
senger and  cargo  traffic.  Gixcn  equality  in  speed,  cost  and 
reliability,  companies  that  compete  for  patroiuige  on  th(>  same 
route  will  have  to  giv<'  particular  attention  to  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  passengers'  comfort.  This  resolves  itself 
into  a  number  of  separate  problems,  such  as  elimiiuition  of 
engine  noise  and  vibratitm,  the  dispersal  of  unpleasant  smells  from 
the  exhaust,  and  the  provision  of  adequate  heating  and  venti- 
lating devices.  Bad  ventilation  has  frequently  been  the  main 
cause  of  air  sickness. 

"It  may  be  wondered  how  air  is  to  l)e  admitted  into  the 
saloon  of  a  machine  traveling  at,  say,  100  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  accomplished,  however,  by  the  insertion  of  riglit-ahgled  bends 
in  the  air  truidv  which  feeds  the  compartment.  Each  bend  re- 
duces the  rat?  of  flow  by  50  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  tendency  of 
vitiated  air  to  descend,  the  aspirators  for  its  removal  are 
situated  below  the  level  of  the  seals." 


POWER  SHORTAGE  FRO.AI  LACK  OF  SNO^ 

THE  DEPEXDEXCE  OF  POWER-STATIONS  on 
snowfall  ill  certain  locations  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
unprecedented  power-shortage  with  which  the  industrial 
zone  in  northern  Italy  is  now  threatened,  as  we  learn  from  77/r 
Electrical  World  (New  York).  The  shortage  will  reach  its  peak 
this  month  but,  reports  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  say,  it 
has  been  serious  since  early  in  December.  An  abnormally  small 
snowfall  in  the  northern  mounlains  last  winter  and  the  intense 
cold    which    i)i-evailed    throughout    the    summer   in    the    upper 
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mountain  levels,  hindering  the  snow  from  melting,  have  caused 
\hv  streams  which  are  relied  on  for  power  to  fall  to  very  low  levels. 
We  rea<l  further: 

"In  an  eflorl  to  develo])  new  .sources  of  water  power  it  has 
been  pro])osed  to  tap  the  soutiiern  end  of  Lake  Lecce.  At  that 
])oint.  if  is  estimated.  2.000.000  kilf)watts  could  be  developed 
without  lowering  the  le\ el  of  tlie  lake  to  the  point  where  hard- 
ship would  ensue.  Work  alread.v  is  under  way  looking  to  the 
emptying  of  Lake  Castel  into  the  Val  di  Toce.  Tliis  deNcloj)- 
ment  is  expected  to  produce  ."j.OOO.OfX)  kilowatts.  An  estimate 
also  has  been  made  showing  that  .")(X),()00  kilowatts  could  be 
developed  by  drawing  off  water  from  Lake  V^are.se  without  lower- 
ing the  level  of  the  water  more  than  two  feet.  It  is  believed  that 
an  additional  2,000,000  kilowatts  could  be  obtained  if  Lakes 
Monate  and  Coinabbio  were  connected  with  Lakes  Alaggioie 
and  Amone  by  means  of  si])hons  across  intervening  hills. 

"The  ])ower  shortage  has  become  so  serious  that  curtailments 
aln-ady  have  been  made  of  the  supply  for  less  e.s.senlial  uses  and 
it  may  become  necessary  to  suspend  all  electro-siderurgical  opera- 
tions -highly  developed  in  Italy — and  .supplant  electric  traction 
with  steam  locomoti\t's  on  the  Afilan- Vare.se  railway.  Restric- 
tion of  the  u.se  of  electric  lighting  in  homes  to  two  hours  daily 
is  under  consideration.  One  industrial  plant  has  rigged  up  a 
battery  of  farm  tractors  to  furnish  power  for  some  of  its  gen- 
erators. 

"It  is  reported  that  beginning  February  1,200,000  kilowall- 
hours  of  electrical  energy  was  daily  being  diverted  to  northern 
Italy  from  Switzerland,  in  order  to  overcome  to  some  extent 
the  crisis  arising  from  the  electric  pow<'r  shortage.  In  \  iew  of 
the  fact  that  Switzerland  also  is  suffering  from  low  water  this 
action  merely  indicates  to  what  extent  the  shortage  in  Italy  has 
affected  her  economic  status." 
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A  NEW  FUEL 

THE  CO:MBrSTIBLE  PART  of  coal  is  conserved  and 
the  ash  is  eliminated  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  fuel 
known  as  ''Trent  Amalgam,"  we  are  assured  by  Herbert 
IJanlon,  writing  in  Pacific  Shipping  lUustrofed  (Seattle).  This 
new  mixture,  we  are  told,  may  supersede  oil  and  find  market  for 
the  poorer  grades  of  coal,  opening  new  opportunities  to  steam- 
ships and  railroads  heretofore  dependent  tipon  hish-iiriced  fuels. 
The  inventor.  AYalter  E.  Trent,  was  formerly  of  the  I'.  S.  Bureau 
of  Klines.  Lord  Pirrie  was  so  imprest  with  the  process,  ^Ir. 
Hanlon  tells  us,  that  he  has  arranged  to  establi.sh  proper  burners 
in  the  ships  of  the  White  Star  Line 
from  Baltimore,  and  will  arrange  to 
use  them  as  early  as  he  is  assured 
of  production  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
justify  the  undertaking.     We  read: 

"Mr.  Trent's  development  of  this 
fxiel  was  the  indirect  result  of  his  hav- 
ing presented  to  the  War  College  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war  a  design  for 
a  constant  cycle  motor,  using  pulver- 
ized coal  in  the  combustion  chamber. 
!Mr.  Trent  developed  the  engine  to 
where  he  was  getting  the  desired  re- 
sults for  about  ten  minutes  when  the 
motor  would  clog  with  ashes.  He  had 
therefore  to  find  a  way  to  eliminate 
the  ash  from  the  carlion  in  the  pulver- 
ized coal,  without  reducing  efficiency. 
The  final  result  was  the  Trent  P*rocess 
Amalgam.  The  first  commercial  plant 
is  at  Alexandria,  Va.  This  plant, 
which  is  OA^•ned  in  its  entirety  by  Air. 
Trent  personally,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing five  hundred  tons  of  amalgam 
daih-  from  the  first  unit  of  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  quickly  expanded. 
The  process  of  producing  the  fuel,  as 
related  to  me  and  demonstrated  to 
me  by  Mr.  Trent,  is  as  follows: 

"In  processing,  the  coal  is  first 
passed  through  a  crusher  and  reduced 
to  quarter-inch  sizes,  and  is  carried  on 
a  conveyor  to  a  pit  from  which  it  is 
pumped,  wet,  into  a  large  wood  tank, 

filled  with  water  kept  in  constant  agitation.  The  powdered  coal 
from  the  first  crushing  floats  to  the  top,  overflows  into  a  circular 
trough  and  is  carried  direct  to  the  agitator.  The  heavier  mate- 
rials are  mechanicalh  carried  into  a  puherizing  machine.  The 
resultant  product  is  then  carried  back  to  the  original  tank  and 
floats  over  the  top  into  the  trough  and  is  carried  into  the  agitator. 
In  the  agitator,  oil  is  added  to  the  powdered  coal  and  water  which 
fills  the  tank,  and  during  the  process  of  agitation,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  hydraulic  jets,  amalgamates  Avith  the  pure  carbon 
of  the  coal,  which  by  the  pulverizing  has  been  released  from  the 
ash.  The  oil  will  not  amalgamate  with  the  wet  ash,  and  the  oil 
and  carbon  amalgam  is  sahaged  from  this  tank,  which  is  the 
final  step  in  the  process. 

"Ash  elimination  is  dependent  upon  the  fineness  of  the 
wet  grinding  of  the  coal  and  the  A-iscosity  of  the  oil.  In  the 
amalgam,  the  ash  content  plus  moisture  A\"ill  not  usually 
excee'^  five  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances  will  run  as  low  as 
two  per  cent. 

■"The  process  A-ields  approximated"  like  results  from  the  various 
grades  of  bituminous,  anthracite,  semi-anthracite,  cannel  and 
lignite.  The  resultant  amalgam  from  the  average  of  coals 
treated  as  described  will  show  25  per  cent,  oil,  70  per  cent,  carbon 
and  about  o  per  cent,  ash  and  moisture. 

"The  completed  product  Avill  stow  in  ships'  bunkers  60  per 
cent,  more  thermal  units  than  is  possible  with  the  best  of  Poca- 
hontas coal,  deemed  by  the  U.  S.  XaAy  to  be  the  best  steaming 
coal  available.  It  may  be  stowed  dry,  plastic  or  semi-liquid 
form.  In  any  form  it  shovels  freely  and  spreads  as  readily  as 
any  slack  coals.  Trent  Amalgam  may  be  handled  by  conveyor 
or  piinip  and  can  be  fired  by  any  automatic  or  mechanical  device 
for  firing  coal,  or  by  hand.  It  also  bums  well  in  what  are  kno'wn 
as  'tar'  bunkers.  It  can  be  made  of  a  consistency  to  handle 
exactly  as  oil,  but  it  is  far  better  to  use  it  dry  or  in  a  plastic  state. 


To  increase  the  percentage  of  oil  increases  the  cost  without  add- 
ing to  the  efficiency. 

"Boiler  tests  made  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  show  that  the  amalgam 
has  42  per  cent,  steaming  advantage  over  the  best  steaming  coal 
a\ailable. 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  quicker  and  better  burning  of  the 
amalgam  in  comparison  with  other  fuels,  particularly  coal,  is  a 
great  factor  in  insuring  the  maximum  efficiency  of  boilers,  and 
burning  amalgam  in  a  firebox  will  show  150  horse-power 
efficiency  as  against  100  horse-power  from  coal  under  like 
conditions. 

"The  coke  from  the  amalgam  shows  every  indication  of  being 
available  for  any  use  to  which  the  best  of  coke  may  he  devoted, 
from  ordinary  fuel  p\irpo.ses  to  the  reduction  of  minerals,  and 

this  is  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  Trent. 

"This  process  properly  developed 
on  the  Pacific  coast  would  undoubt- 
edly open  up  fields  of  opportunity 
which  have  hitherto  been  closed  or 
greatly  restricted  by  reason  of  inability 
to  produce  high  quality  coke  in  quan- 
tities in  the  Northwest. 

"Plants  under  the  Trent  Process 
are  imder  construction  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italv." 


INVENTOR  OF  THE  NEW  FUEL. 

The  mi.xture  devised  by  Walter  E.  Trent  "may 
supersede  oil  and  find  a  market  for  the  pixirer  grades 
of  coal,  opening  new  opportunities  to  steamships  and 
railroads  now   dependent   upon    high-priced    fuels   " 


THE  BIGGEST  BOILER 
IN  THE  WORLD 


I 


T  IS  IN  DETROIT,  where  it  was 
installed  recently  by  the  Edison 
Company.  A  WTiter  in  The  Mich- 
igan Manufacturer  and  Financial 
Record  (Detroit)  tells  us  that  this 
l)oiler  can  convert  24,000  gallons  of 
water  into  200, (KX)  pounds  of  steam 
every  hour,  and  this  is  steam  enough 
to  heat  comfortably  more  than  1,000 
large  residences  in  the  coldest  weather. 
To  say  that  this  boiler  is  the  largest 
in  the  world  is  quite  a  statement. 
There  have  been  many  large  boilers 
installed  in  industrial  plants  through- 
out the  country,  but  this  is  the  only 
one  of  2.982  horse-power  in  existence.     We  read  further: 

"In  the  coal-box  of  this  boiler,  were  the  grates  to  be  covered 
with  flooring,  a  dancing  partj'  could  make  merry  without 
bumping  heads  or  treading  upon  each  other's  toes. 

"For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  boiler,  we  will  quote 
J.  H.  Walker,  plant  superintendent,  as  follows: 

"'The  four  upper  drums  are  of  44  inches  diameter  and  the 
two  mtid  iLrums  48  inches.  There  are  2,184  tubes.  The  tubes 
banks  are  52  tubes  wide  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
drums. 

'"It  has  been  possible  to  install  29,820  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  in  this  boiler  A\"ithout  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
size  and  cost  of  the  building,  boiler  setting,  auxiliaries,  etc. 

"'The  boiler  is  set  with  the  mud  drums  15  feet  nine  inches 
above  the  floor,  which  is  a  common  height  for  boilers  of  this  type, 
giving  a  height  to  the  extreme  peak  of  the  combustion  chamber 
of  approximately  35  feet.  The  volume  of  the  combustion  cham- 
ber is  11,440  cubic  feet. 

"  'The  stoker  is  of  the  Taylor  three-plunger  type,  with  14  retorts 
on  each  side  of  the  boiler.  It  has  a  rated  capacity  of  1.200  to, 
1,400  pounds  of  coal  per  retort,  per  hour,  giAnng  a  total  fuel 
burning  capacity  of  33.600  to  39,2(X)  pounds  of  coal  per  hour. 

"'The  serA'ice  to  which  the  boiler  is  put  requires  the  use  of  raw 
water  to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  output.  To  remoA'e  the- 
scale-forming  materials  from  the  water  the  boiler  is  equipped  A\-ith 
four  Mxe  steam  purifiers,  each  consisting  of  a  drum  containing  a 
number  of  shallow  pans  oA-er  which  the  water  flows.  Each 
purifier  is  connected  directly  to  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler  by 
a  pipe  of  generous  size  and  the  scale-forming  materials  in  the 
water  are  deposited  as  the  water  becomes  heated  by  the  high- 
pressure  steam.  Sodium  carbonate  also  is  added  to  the  Avater 
in  graduated  amounts  before  it  enters  the  purifiers.'  " 
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UlNCLE  HENRYS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  UEATHER 

HENRY  FORD  is  now  reported  as  turniug  out  daily 
27,000  j-ards  of  leather-substitute  for  use  in  the  seats, 
tops  and  curtains  of  Ford  cars.  In  1920,  we  are  told  by 
Kenneth  D.  Cassidy  in  an  article  in  The  Michigaic  Manufacturer 
and  Financial  Record  (Detroit"),  the  Ford  Motor  Company  built 
940,000  motor  cars,  necessitating  a  purchase  of  approximately 
81,875,000  square  feet  of  rubVjer  cloth  material  for  tops  alone. 
The  process  by  which  Ford  is  producing  this  great  quantity 
of  artificial  leather  substitute  daily  ydxh  a  working  force  of  63 
men  may  well  be  classed,  the  WTiter  asserts,  among  the  wonders 
of  the  Ford  industry,  and  is  one  of  the  answers  to,  "'How  does 
Ford  do  it?"     He  continues: 

'"The  story  of  this  branch  of  the  giant  industry,  its  gradual 
evolution  from  a  struggling  infancy,  and  the  radical  departure 
from  all  pre\'ious  methods  involved,  forms  an  interesting  chapter 
in  Ford's  industrial  progression.  Prior  to  1919,  an  engineer  in 
Ford's  employ  conducted  experiments  in  leather  substitute  mak- 
ing for  more  than  two  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  1918,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  actual  production.  On  January  6,  1919, 
840  yards  of  sateen  were  given  the  first  two  coats  of  "mixture,' 
as  it  is  called.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  industry  has 
been  rapid,  until  the  estimated  output  for  the  current  year  is  in 
excess  of  eight  million  yards. 

"Three  grades  of  leather  substitute  are  being  manufactured. 
The  raw  material  is  sateen.  A  twenty  days'  supply  of  cloth  is 
kept  on  hand. 

"The  roll  is  first  weighed  and  inspected.  Then  it  is  placed 
on  the  un^nnder,  a  special  machine  equipped  with  a  regular 
Ford  brake  which  regulates  the  flow  of  cloth  into  the  ovens. 

"PYom  this  machine  the  cloth  enters  the  ovens.  Seven  feet 
square  at  their  base,  they  extend  thirty  feet  upward  through  the 
roof.  Within  each  o^  en  are  coils  of  steam  pipes  and  a  temptra- 
ture  of  190  degrees  is  maintained. 

"Before  the  cloth  enters  the  ovens  from  the  unwinder  it  is 
given  its  first  coat  of  'mixture.'  It  is  this  mixture  which  changes 
the  sateen  into  leather  substitute.  The  ingredients  and  the 
amount  required  for  a  V)atch  are  as  follows: 

"Nitrated  cotton,  1,420  pounds;  blended  oil,  1,120  pounds; 
drop  black,  1,300  pounds;  butyl  acetate,  33  gallons;  ethyl  acetate, 
320  gallons;  benzol,  G.'jO  gallons. 

"The  nitrated  cotton  used  is  not  quite  as  highly  nitrated  as 
that  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  guncotton  and  is  non-ex- 
plosive. This  is  dissolved  in  the  acetates,  thinned  with  benzol, 
and  the  other  ingredients  added.  Blended  oil  is  used  to  assure 
flexibility. 

"At  the  present  time,  this  mixture  is  received  in  barrels  al- 
ready mixed.  Ford,  however,  in  the  near  future  plans  to  do 
his  own  mixing. 

"The  mixture  flows  from  the  supply  tank  through  a  pipe  direct- 
ly above  the  cloth  in  a  thick,  black  stream.  It  is  spread  out  and 
the  coat  made  uniform  by  means  of  a  knife  which  scrapes  over  the 
cloth  and  the  excess  mixture  flows  into  a  trough  and  is  pumped 
back  into  the  supply  tank. 

"The  prepared  cloth  passes  into  the  oven,  travels  to  the  top 
of  it  and  down  again,  and  then  emerges  on  the  opposite  side. 
By  this  time  the  first  coat  of  composition  has  been  baked  on. 
The  sateen  then  receives  a  swond  coat  of  the  mixture  and  travels 
into  another  oven.  This  process  is  repeated  in  seven  ovens. 
Coats  one  and  two  are  not  as  heavy  as  the  other  five,  thus  pro- 
viding a  thorough  penetration  of  the  cloth,'  which  travels 
on  rollers  moving  at  a  uniform  rate  of  eighteen  yards  per 
minute. 

"After  emerging  from  the  ovens,  the  cloth  is  cooled  by  merely 
running  it  up  and  down  in  the  open. 

"From  the  ovens  the  roll  of  cloth  is  carried  to  an  embossing 
press,  which  exercises  a  pressure  of  200  tons  and  makes  seven 
and  a  half  presses  a  minute.  After  the  leather  has  been  grained, 
a  finishing  coat  of  mixture  is  applied.  When  the  coating  process 
is  finished  the  material  is  inspected,  rolled,  packed  into  box 
cars,  and  shipped  to  the  assembly  building  where  it  is  made 
into  seats  and  backs.  The  yardage  of  finished  leather  exceeds 
the  original  yardage  of  cloth,  due  to  a  slight  stretching  of  the 
material." 

The  foregoing  details  are  of  the  manufacture  of  heavy  material 
for  seats.  In  making  top  and  curtain  leather  a  different  grade 
of  sateen  is  used.     Only  four  coats  of  mixture  are  applied  and 


only  four  ovens  are  necessary.     More  oil  is  also  used  to  give 
increased  flexibility,     Mr.  Cassidy  proceeds: 

"Approximately  2,000  pounds  of  nitrated  cotton  are  used 
every  day.  The  ingredients  are  mixed  in  a  large  revolving  tank 
ha\'ing  a  capacity  of  1,500  gallons.  The  mixing  of  a  single  batch 
requires  from  six  to  eight  hours. 

"Prior  to  Ford's  experiments  all  ovens  used  in  making  artificial 
leather  were  of  the  horizontal  type.  With  the  horizontal  o^'en 
there  is  the  necessity  of  transporting  the  cloth  from  one  oven  to 
another,  and  a  forced  draft  is  necessary  to  carry  off  the  hea\-A- 
fumes,  while  in  the  vertical  oven  natural  draft  is  sufficient. 
Finally,  danger  from  fires  is  greatly  lessened.  With  the  vertical 
oven  the  flames  are  confined  to  the  oven  and  escape  through 
the  roof.  Ford  has  taken  everj'  precaution  to  avoid  fire.  Every- 
thing is  grounded  for  static  electricity.  AH  lights  are  outside 
of  the  building  and  so  arranged  that  they  shine  through  the 
windows. 

"There  are  some  interesting  bits  of  salvage  work  in  connection 
■wnth  this  production.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the  barrels  of 
cellulose  were  emptied  considerable  of  the  material  adhered 
to  the  sid(>s  of  the  barrels  and  was  wasted.  By  rigging  up  a 
l)arrel  tumbler — a  revolving  platform  to  which  the  barrel  is 
fastened — and  by  the  addition  of  a  thin  oil  most  of  this  loss  is 
now  recovered. 

"Another  saving  has  been  made  in  the  photographic  depart- 
ment. All  Ford  Weekly  films  and  nf^gatives  of  pictures  that  are 
discarded  are  sent  to  the  artificial  leather  building  where  they 
are  soaked  in  hot  water  and  the  cellulose  recovered.  This  is 
used  in  the  'mixture.' 

"Ford  also  is  preparing  to  make  his  owTi  cloth  and,  from  present 
indications  will,  in  the  near  future,  bo  able  to  manufacture 
enough  for  his  own  use.  At  this  time  three  looms  are  turning 
out  120  yards  daily.  ■ 

"Should  Ford  obtain  possession  of  the  nitrate  plant  at  IMuscle 
Shoals,  one  operation  there  will  be  the  nitration  of  cotton.  If 
this  can  be  accomplished.  Ford  will  be  weaving  his  own  cloth, 
nitrating  his  own  cotton,  preparing  his  own  mixture,  and  manu- 
facturing his  own  leather  substitute.  It  is  possible  that  should* 
matters  turn  out  as  expected,  this  entire  plant  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Muscle  Shoals.  At  this  time,  sixty-three  men  are  turning 
out  from  27,000  to  30,000  yards  a  day." 


READING  BURNED  MANUSCRIPT— A  method  of  de- 
ciphering completely  black  charred  paper  from  which  important 
ink  records  have  been  apparently  completely  defaced  by  fire,  has 
been  discovered  by  Raymond  Davis,  chief  of  the  photographic 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  we  are 
told  by  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington). 
We  read: 

"Records  that  were  contained  in  a  practically  air-tight  safe 
were  charred  beyond  recognition  in  a  fire  at  Augusta,  Ga.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  was  appealed  to  by  the  postmaster  at 
Augusta  to  restore  the  carbonized  records  to  readaliility.  Chem- 
ical means  of  restoring  the  ink  were  resorted  to  -without  success. 
Then  photographic  methods  were  tried.  The  charred  record 
sheet  was  laid  between  two  photographic  plates  with  the  emul- 
sion sides  of  the  plates  next  to  the  carbonized  paper.  For  two 
weeks  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  contact.  Then  the  photo- 
graphic plates  were  developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  perfectly 
decipherabl(>  image  of  the  valuable  records  on  the  sheet  was  the 
result. 

"Contact  of  the  charred  paper  had  affected  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  but  where  the  ink  had  been  the  photographic 
chemicals  of  the  plate  were  unchanged.  The  writing  that  had 
been  on  the  paper  could  thus  be  read!  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
deciphering  was  that  the  writing  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
showed  on  l)oth  plates,  but  that  on  the  closer  side  of  the  paper 
was  the  stronger  on  (>ach  plate. 

"When  photographic  plates  were  first  packed  for  sale,  the 
manufacturers  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  printed  instructions 
inside  the  boxes  next  to  the  plates.  They  soon  had  to  aban- 
don this  practise  as  they  found  that  after  the  package  had  stood 
for  a  time  the  paper  formed  an  image  on  the  plates  and  spoiled 
them.  It  is  believed  that  this  phenomenon  is  similar  to  the  one 
that  Mr.  Davis  has  utilized.  One  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  charred  paper  on  the  photographic  plate  is  that  the  gaseous 
emanations  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
wood  in  the  paper  cause  it." 


RADIO  BROM  AN  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  SOCKET 


GREAT  IXTEHEST  HAS  BEEN  AROUSED  l.y  the 
newspaper  reports  of  a  successful  e.v{>erimeut  of  ^laj. 
den.  George  O.  Squier  in  the  utilization  of  an  ordinary 
ek»e trie-light  system  for  the  dissemination  of  radio  messages. 
General  Squier  made  a  demonstration  before  a  number  of  experts 
in  his  office,  in  which  he  attached  a  radio  receiving  telephone  set 
to  a  socket  of  an  electric  light  on  his  desk.  By  merely  pulling 
the  lamp  cord,  the  General  started  and  stopt  the  messages. 
In  Popular  Radio  (XeAV 
York)  we  find  tiiis  descrij)- 
t  ion  of  the  interesting  test : 

"The  demonstration 
included  the  recei^'ing  of 
news,  music  and  talks 
from  a  distant  room  in 
the  Munitions  Building, 
where  a  radiotelephone 
transmitter  (SCR  67) 
was  connected  through 
an  ordinary-  socket  to  the 
lighting  circuit  of  the 
building.  ^Music  from  a 
phouogi-aph  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  110- volt 
electric  line  through  a 
standard  uiicroi)hone  such 
as  was  developed  during 
the  war  for  aviators. 

"There  is  no  inter- 
ference, no  fading,  and 
weather  does  not  affect 
the  broadcasting  by  this 
new  method.  The  proc- 
ess is  based  on  General 
Squier's  invention  of 'line 
radio'  or  '  ^-ired  wireless ' 
which  he  perfected  some 
time  ago  and  which  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  line  as 
a  guide,  altho  the  mess- 
ages go  on  wireless  wa%-es 
which  follow  the  line.  The 
turning  of  the  s-nitch, 
however,  cuts  the  circuit, 
and  the  sound  ceases. 

"Future  uses  for  the  new  invention  suggests  that  a  hotel  can 
supply  all  of  its  guests  with  music  froni  a  sending  station  in  the 
basement;  a  single  orchestra  can  furnish  music  for  the  local 
playhouses  and  movies,  and  invalids  at  home  or  in  near- by  hospi- 
tals can  get  such  entertainment  as  is  furnished  locally.  'Every 
home  and  every  room  in  a  hotel  where  tbere  is  an  electric  lamp 
can  now  keep  in  touch  with  the  world,'  General  Squier  said." 

The  qualifying  statement  is  made,  however,  that  experts  are 
doubtful  whether  the  system  can  be  used  over  the  large  lighting 
cables  in  city  streets;  and  amateurs  are  advised  not  to  plaj*  with 
this  new  idea  until  they  have  more  definite  information  on  the 
subject.  ^Meantime  the  new  experiment  gives  added  interest  to 
the  remarkable  "wired  wireless"  method.  Another  article  in 
Popular  Radio,  by  Dr.  Hem-y  Smith  Williams,  tells  how  General 
Squier  came  to  develop  this  method  as  a  war  emergency.  The 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps  had  been  called  upon  by  the  Allied  Council 
to  furnish  100,000  miles  a  month  of  insulated  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wire,  and  no  such  quantity  could  be  produced,  chiefly  be- 
cause there  was  lack  of  adequate  machinery  to  make  the  braided 
covering  for  the  wire. 

"Confronted  with  this  situation,  the  L'nited  States  Signal 
Corps,  with  General  Squier  at  its  head,  not   unnaturally  re- 
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RADIO   BROADCASTING   OVER    ELECTRIC   LIGHT   WIRES. 

General  Squier,  the  inventor  of  "wired  wireless,"  and  Chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 

the  U.   S.   Army,  is  here  seen   receiving  music  and  messages   from   an   ordinary 

electric  light  socket  by  another  new  process  he  has  perfected. 


alized  the  desirability  of  finding  a  substitute  for  braided  cotton 
thread. 

"The  Signal  Corps  found  it.  Indeed,  it  found  something  not 
merely  'just  as  good,'  but  in  many  respects  ^■astly  better.  Con- 
fronted ^\^th  the  shortage  of  braiding  machines.  General  Squier 
said  in  effect:  'Let  us  try  electron  tubes  instead.'  Asked  to 
supply  100,000  miles  of  braided  cotton  a  month,  he  said:  'I  will 
give  you  an  unlimited  quantity  of  electromagnetic  waves  instead.' 
"Succinctly  stated,  what  General  Squier  did  Avas  to  run  a  bare 
wire  of  phosphor  bronze  across  the  Washington  channel  of  the 

Potomac  River  from  the 
Army  War  College  to 
the  opposite  shore  in  Po- 
tomac Park,  letting  it 
sink  to  the  bottom  and 
lie  there  absolutely  un- 
protected. A  standard 
Signal  Corps  radiotele- 
phone and  telegraph  set 
was  directly  connected 
to  each  end  of  the  wire; 
one  set  served  as  trans- 
mitter and  the  other  as 
recei\er.  At  the  recei^'- 
ing  end,  the  bare  ■n-ire 
was  directly  connected  to 
the  grid  terminal  of  an 
electron  tube  of  the  re- 
ceiving set  and  the  usual 
ground  connection  was 
left  open.  Tuning  a  wire 
to  a  frequency  of  about 
600,000  cycles  a  second, 
excellent  telegraphy  and 
telephony  were  attained. 
"Sundry  other  con- 
firmatory experiments 
ha\iug  been  made  with 
a  submerged  wire,  atten- 
tion Avas  directed  to  the 
possibility  of  conveying  a 
directed  message  along  a 
wire  lying  on  the  groimd. 
A  bare  No.  16  wire  was 
laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  connecting  the 

main  laboratory  with  the 

Signal  Corps  and  a  small 
field  station  one  and  three-quarter  miles  distant.  Radiotelephone 
instruments  used  were  standard  sets  utilizing  an  oscillating 
transmitter  of  the  electron  tube  type.  It  was  found  that  good 
telephone  communication  cotild  be  made  \\ath  this  equipment. 

''As  the  next  important  step,  the  l)are  transmitting  wire  was 
buried  in  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches.  The  soil 
was  moist,  sandy  loam,  only  a  few  feet  above  tide-water.  The 
wire  thus  buried  conveyed  the  electromagnetic  current  as  before, 
and  satisfactory  communications  were  established  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile.  To  make  the  experiment  more  definitive, 
tests  were  made  with  the  buried  wire  not  laid  in  a  straight  line, 
but  turning  in  Aarious  angles. 

"The  successful  termination  of  the  experiment  may  be  said 
to  haA'e  established  the  principle  of  'Avired  Avireless'  beyond 
controA-ersy.  It  is  obA-ious  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  general 
principles  of  radio  transmission  that  it  should  be  possible,  by 
using  different  AvaA-e-lengths,  to  send  seA'eral  messages  simul- 
taneously in  either  direction  along  a  single  wire,  each  message 
indistinguishable  except  to  the  particular  instrument  tuned  to 
receiAc  it.  Practical  experiment  AA'as  presently  to  demonstrate 
the  A'alidity  of  this  assumption." 

Such,  then,  is  the  method  for  Avliich  its  originator  suggests 
a  ncAV  and  highl.A-  important  practical  application.  It  aaIII  be 
understood  that  the  Avaves  that  foUoAV  along  the  wire  do  not  con- 
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stitute  an  ordinary'  electric  current,  but  are  the  electromagnetic 
waves  of  radio,  not  traveling  on  the  wire  itself,  but  for  some 
strange  reason  holding  to  a  channel  of  ether  which  has  the  effect 
of  a  tube  about  the  wire,  and  thus  being  directed  to  a  particular 
goal  instead  of  being  dissipated  into  space  in  every  direction. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  are  great  possibilities  of  conservation 
of  power  in  the  method;  and  that  the  problem  of  interference  of 
waves  conveying  different  messages  in  the  air  is  virtually  solved 
by  "wired  wireless."     Should  it  be  found  that  the 
ordinary  electric  light  wires  which  run  out  from  a 
power    station    and    branch    perpetually    to    reach 
multitudes  of  homes,  can  be  used  effectively  to  dis- 
tribute radio  messages,  broadcasting  will  take  on 
new  aspects,  and  is  assured  a  greater  importance 
in  community  life  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
enthusiasts  had  hitherto  predicted  for  it. 


express  the  hope  that  those  laymen  who  are  still  skeptical  as  to 
radio  will  find  time  to  build  the  outfit.  Here  is  the  inventor's 
own  account  of  the  way  to  make  this  simplest  of  radiophone 
receivers : 

"The  material  required  is  as  follows: 

1  paper  container  (4"  in  diameter) 
13  paper-fasteners   ("small  size) 

2  paper-fasteners  (large  size) 

3  paper  clips 


THE  SIMPLEST  RADIO  RECEIVER 


N 


OT  LONG  AGO  A  PRIZE  CONTEST  was 
instituted  by  Science  and  Invention  (New 
York)  the  intention  of  which  was  to  stimu- 
late ingenious  persons  to  de\'ise  the  simplest  possible 
of  radiophone  receiving  sets.  "WTiat  was  wanted," 
the  editor  explains,  "was  an  outfit  that  could  be 
made  by  any  one  without  knowing  anything  what- 
soever of  radio  mechanics.  We  wanted  an  outfit 
that  could  be  made  from  scraps  lying  about  in 
almost  any  home,  and  from  things  that  could 
be  procured  readily  without  making  special  fit- 
tings, etc." 

The  response  demonstrated  anew  the  wide  interest 
in  radio.  Over  eight  hundred  manuscripts  were 
received,  and  more  than  one  hundred  models  of 
outfits.  Men  in  all  walks  of  life' competed, -and 
four  articles  with  models  were  received  from  women. 
The  smallest  outfit  was  wound  upon  an  ordinary 
thread  spool  and  did  not  weigh  more  than  one  and 
a  half  ounces.  The  first  prize  wasi.,  awarded  to 
"a  young  New  York  genius  of  twenty-one,"  for  an  apparatus 
which  the  editors  declare  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  "the  simplest 
outfit  that  can  possibly  be  made."  There  is  further  editorial 
assm-ance  that  this  is  a  complete  and  practical  radio-receiA-ing 
telephone  apparatus,  which  works  well,  tho  the  co.st,  without 


Illustration!]  by  <.-uurtes>   ol'   ".Stieiic*:  ami   Iiiv«iiLioii, "   New   Vuik. 

JAMES  LJEO  MrLAUGHLIX  AND   HIS   PRIZE  OUTFIT. 

It  can  be  made  in  thirty  jiiinutes,  he  ?ays,'^  with  a   Ivnife  or  razor  blade  and  a 

small  nail,  and  is  "jis  efflcient  as  most  of  the  crystal  sets  now  being  sold.'      Aside 

frorti  the  phones,  it  cost  less  than  forty  cents. 
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ALL   THE   PARTS   AND   M'TXDINO    ARRAXflEMEXT   OF   THE    PRIZE   SET 


the  telephone  receivers,  was  less  than  forty  cents.  The  in- 
ventor tells  us  that  a  knife  or  razor  blade  and  a  small  nail  are 
the  only  tools  required  to  make  it,  and  he  declares  that  the 
complete  set  can  easily  be  constructed  in  about  half  an  hour; 
and  that  it  is  "as  efficient  as  most  of  the  crystal  sfts  now 
V)eing  sold  and  in  most  cases  superior  to  them."     The  editors 


2  oz.  No.  26  enameled  copper  wire 
1  small  piece  of  silicon  or  galena 
1  common  pin. 
■"Take  the  container  and  ptmch  nine  holes  one  inch  down  from 
the  top.  with  a  .small  nail,  one-half  inch  apart.     Into  each  hole 
push  a  paper-fastener.     With  pen  and  ink  number  each  fastener 

from  right  to  left,  1  to  9.  Along- 
side of  hole  No.  1  push  two 
fasteners  with  a  paper  clip  un- 
derneath— mark  GND  (gi'ound). 
One-half  inch  down  from  GND, 
punch  a  small  hole;  this  is  the 
starting  poiiit  of  the  coil. 

"Take  the  wire  and  push  the 
end  through  the  hole.  Wrap  the 
ejid  around  one  of  the  fasteners 
(iXD  (oTi  the  inside  of  the  con- 
tainer). Be  sure  that  where  the 
wire  touches  the  fastener,  the  en- 
amel has  been  scraped  off  or  else 
a  poor  connection  will  result. 

"Next  pull  the  wire  tight  and 
commence  winding  the  coil.  The 
total  number  of  turns  is  se^•enty, 
and  a  tap  is  taken  off  at  each 
of  the  following  turns:  The 
15th,  20th,  25th,  .30th.  35th. 
40th,  45th,  55th  and  the  70th. 

"Fig.  1  shows  hoA'  to  tap  the  coil.  The  important  things  to 
look  out  for  are  that  the  coil  is  wound  as  tight  as  possible,  and 
that  the  enamel  is  scraped  off  the  wire,  where  it  makes  connection 
with  the  fasteners.  The  15th  turn  is  contact  No.  1,  the  20th 
No.  2,  etc.  The  next  job  is  the  switch  that  moves  over  the 
contacts.     Fig.  2  shows  how  this  is  made.     Take  one  of  the  large 
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fasteners,  push  the'  ends  through  the  side  of  the  cover,  close  to  the 
lid.  Bend  one  end  do^Ti  flush  with  the  side  and  push  the  other 
end  through  the  top  and  bond  over. 

■  Put  the  cover  back  on  the  container  and  bend  the  end  of  the 
fastener  so  that  it  rides  over  the  contacts  easily,  when  the  co^•er  is 
turned,  but  be  sure  that  it  touches  each  of  them.  Break  oft" 
the  surplus  end. 

"The  other  large  fastener  is  pushed  tlu'ough  the  lid  opposite  the 
switch  and  is  bent,  as  sho^^^l  on  Fig.  2,  so  that  it  can  hold  the 
small  crystal.  A  short  piece  of  bare  wire  (about  No.  24  will  do) 
acts  as  tlu>  cat-Mliisker,  a  pin  is  fastened  to  one  end  and  the  other 
end  is  ^\Tal)t  around  the  (>nd  of  the  switch — the  part  that  is 
bent  over  (see  Fig.  2). 

"Fig.  3  shows  the  diagram  of  connections  and  needs  little 
comment. 

"The  telephone  receiver  is 


a  single  Murdock  without   h(>ad 


FARM    LIFE   ISX  T   "WHAT   IT   USED   TO   BE. 

Grandpa    listens    in    on   tlio    wireless  to   "Old    Dan   Tucker"   and 
"Turkey  in  the  Straw." 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


band,  and  can  be  purchased  for  about  §2.00.  Of  course  any 
other  kind  may  be  substituted. 

"For  the  antenna  one-half  poimd  of  Xo.  18  bare  copper  wire 
will  do.  This  will  give  about  100  feet  of  wire.  Two  porcelain 
cleats  will  also  be  required  and  should  not  cost  over  5  cents.  The 
wire  can  be  hatl  for  about  30  cents.  : 

"String  the  -wire  the  greatest  length  possible,  and  attach  outer 
end  to  a  tree  or  other  ele^■ation,  at  least  thirty  feet  high.  The 
other  end  of  the  Avire  enters  the  house  and  is  attached  to  the 
switch  button  marked  ANT  and  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
should  be  slipped  over  the  wire  where  it  passes  through  the  wall 
of  the  building. 

"A  good  ground  can  be  had  by  connecting  a  wire  to  the  nearest 
gas  or  water  pipe.  Scrape  the  pipe  for  a  length  of  about  two 
inches,  so  that  it  shines,  then  wTap  several  turns  of  wire  around 
it  and  twist  tightly. 

"To  operate  the  set,  bend  the  cat-whisker  wire  so  that  the 
pin  rests  on  the  crystal.  Move  the  pin  over  the  surface  until  a 
signal  is  heard;  at  the  same  time  move  the  switch  over  the 
contacts,  and  leave  it  on  the  one  that  brings  in  the  station  the 
loudest.  With  this  set  in  New  York  Citj'  using  only  a  single  Xo. 
24  ware,  25  feet  long  strung  up  in  a  room,  WDY'S  and  WJZ'S 
concerts  came  in  fine,  and  on  several  occasions,  the  phone  could 
be  held  about  sLx  inches  from  the  ear  and  still  the  music  and 
voice  could  be  distinguished." 


HOOKED  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

NOT  TXFREQIJEXTLY  WE  HEAR  the  opinion  e.xprest 
that  the  present  extraordinary  vogue  of  radio  represents 
"a  craze  that  can't  pos.sibly  last."  The  lioider  of  this 
oi)inion  is  usually  a  city  man  who  has  some  friends  witli  wliom 
th(>  receiving  tele])hone  is  probably  little  more  than  a  toy.  Many 
such  there  are,  doul)tless.  Hut  tlu'  future  of  the  receiving  tele- 
phone in  the  home  does  not  rest  i)rimarily  with  the  city  dweller 
who  is  within  eas.v  reach  of  numerous  entertainments.  It  rests 
with  the  residents  of  the  villages  and  with  a  farm  population 
numbering  thirty  odd  millions.  Here  are  people  who  can  not 
step  round  the  corner  to  an  entertainment,  nor  gain  the  news 
from  an  evening  paper. 

But  now  th(>  radiophone  ])rings  news  and  entertainment  into 
their  homes.  An  inkling  of  what  this  means  may  be  gained 
from  an  account  of  the  personal  experience  of  a  Kansas  farm  boy, 
named  Hugh  Stout,  as  related  in  th(>  Kansas  Farmer  (Topeka). 
It  is  a  matter-of-fact  recital;  yet  even  five  years  ago  it  would 
have  seemed  like  a  fantastic  dream.  The  youth  who  is  speaking 
li\es  away  out  in  Kansas;  but  in  his  dailj^  experiences  he  is  a 
cosmopolite.     Let  him  tell  the  stor>': 

"We  have  been  using  a  radiotelephone  receiving  set  for 
about  a  year  and  hayo  been  rt^gularl.N-  recei\-ing  market  reports, 
concerts,  news  items,  conversations  between  operators,  reports  of 
stolen  automobiles,  descriptions  of  men  hunted  by  the  police, 
and  a  nunib(>r  of  other  things.  On  the  evening  of  February  24 
we  heard  an  organ  recital  from  a  church  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
and  a  concert  gi\en  l)y  the  Xcir^s,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

"The  stations  Avhich  we  can  hear  best  are  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Kansas  (^ity,  Denver,  and  Madiscm,  Wis.  We  also  hear  occa- 
sionally from  Oak  and  Wahoo,  Xeb.,  Slater,  Jefferson  City 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chicago,  111.,  Dallas  and  Childress,  Tex., 
and  from  our  neighbors  at  Wichita,  Oreat  Bend  and  Kiowa,  Kan. 
We  gt>t  the  correct  time  twice  a  day  from  Annapolis,  Md 

"Th(>  set  which  we  have  is  mounted  <m  a  wall  boarc'  panel 
which  is  fastened  to  a  wooden  box  containing  a  type  '  B'  battery 
for  the  audion  tubes.  The  tuning  portion  of  the  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  three-coil  moimting  and  two  sets  of  coils  and  two 
AariabU'  condensers.  One  set  of  these  coils  is  for  the  radiotele- 
phone and  all  stations  using  a  wave-length  ranging  between  180 
and  4.")0  meters.  Two  of  the  coils  ha\e  35  turns  of  wire,  while 
the  third  one  has  25  turns.  The  other  set  of  coils  is  for  receiAnng 
messages  from  air  stations  using  a  wave  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 
meters  in  length. 

"For  a  detector  we  have  a  Cunningham  detector  tube.  The 
control  for  this  detector  consists  of  a  rheostat,  a  type  'B'  battery 
switch  and  a  fixt  grid  condenser.  We  use  a  Radiotron  ampli- 
fier tube  with  a  transformer  and  socket  and  a  rheostat  to  control 
the  current  to  the  filament  in  the  tube.  We  use  two  sets  of  3,000 
ohm  receivers. 

"The  aerial  is  made  of  three  wires  about  125  feet  long  and  25 
feet  high.  We  have  found  that  by  using  the  telephone  line  in 
place  of  the  aerial  and  the  aerial  in  place  of  the  ground  we  get 
better  results  and  have  less  interference  from  static  electricity. 
This  will  not  always  work  on  all  stations  as  it  change  the  wave- 
length of  the  receiving  set. 

"A  s(>t  like  the  one  we  describe  will  recei\'e  messages  from  radio- 
phone l)roadcastirig  stations  and  from".spark .  wireless  telegraph 
stations.  It  would  cost  a  little  more  than  .$60  with  a  6-volt 
storage  and  a  60-volt  dry-cell  battery. '  We  iiss  a  number  of 
flashlight  batteries  connected  together  in  series.  -•* 

"We  did  not  make  up  any  of  the  units  of  this  set  which  we  use 
becaus(>  we  think  that  factory-made  instruments  ai-e  more  satis- 
factory sinc(>  they  have  been  made  by  experts  and  have  been 
tested  before  being  sent  out.  The  units  which  we  now  have  we 
mounted  on  the  panel  oursehes,  but  we  had  some  help  in  hook- 
ing them  up  properly. 

"The  other  evening  we  had  some  guests  here  at  the  farm  and 
all  of  us  listened  to  a  splendid  concert  by  a  sj'mphony  orchestra 
in  Chicago.  At  8:55  I  changed  the  coils  on  my  set  for  those 
adapted  to  the  greater  length  Avaves  and  tuned  up  for  a  message 
from  Annapolis  Avhich  sends  out  the  time  vvevy  cAening.  For 
fiA'e  minutes  before  the  hour,  the  Annapolis  operator  dispatched 
a  continuous  signal  that  sounded  like  a  mechanical  hum,  each 
Aariation  marking  the  elapse  of  a  second.  At  exactly  the  hour 
the  sound  stopt  for  an  instant  and  the  listeners  set  their 
watches  to  Government  time  sent  1,000  miles  through  the  air." 
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A  POCKETBOOK  RADIO  SET 

THE  ATTENTION  OF  CHRONIC  INVALIDS  and  bed- 
ridden convalescents  is  called  to  a  wa}'  in  -nhich  they 
might  beguile  some  tedious  hours  by  imitating  Mr. 
Raymond  M.  ]Moore,  who  made  a  compact  radio  recei^•ing  set 
out  of  an  old  poeketbook,  while  confined  to  bed  recovering  from 
a  long  illness.  In  Radio  News  (New  York),  Mr.  ISIoore  gives  a 
cheery  account  of  the  way  he  did  it. 

"Why  not  install  a  Avireloss  in  your  billfold?  Especially  when 
you're  broke!  After  reading  in  Radio  News  about  a  prize  for  the 
smallest  portable  radio  outfit,  I  decided  my  billfold  Avould  be  of 
more  use  carrying  a  wireless  than  money.  This  is  the  method  I 
used: 

"Take  a  billfold  or  card-case  of  the  ordinary  kind  that  folds 
o\er  twice. 

"The  coil  to  the  extreme  right  is  the  secondary  and  is  con- 
structed on  the  pancake  style  in  the  following  manner:    Take  a 


piece  of  cardboard  or  wood  }4"  x  i^i"  x  U"  and  paste  a  piece  of 
cardboard  2"  x  4"  on  either  side  so  the  first  i)i«'ce  forms  a 
core  for  the  coil.  Then  An-ap  4.')()  turns  of  31  S.S.C.  wire  on 
this,  taking  a  tap  every  90  turns.  This  makes  a  coil  about  2" 
X  3}4"-  Break  frame  away  from  it  and  fasten  on  the  l)illf()l(l 
with  an  ordinary  needle  and  tlxread,  running  the  taps  under  the 
primary  to  switch. 

"The  primary  is  placed  on  the  center  of  the  fold  and  is  con- 
structed and  fastened  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  second- 
ary. It  consists  of  820  turns  of  No.  28  S.S.C.  wire,  a  tap  on  the 
first  80  turns  and  every  40  thereafter,  making  seven  in  all. 

"The  extreme  left  of  the  fold  is  given  over  to  the  panel  or 
control.  This  is  a  piece  of  fiber  or  some  stiff  insulating  material 
1%:"  X  4}4"  X  /i"  and  is  slipt  \inder  the  transparent  cover  where 
identification  card  belongs.  On  this  are  mounted  the  primary 
and  secondary  switches,  the  crystal  d<'ti'ctor  and  binding  posts. 
The  condenser  is  also  mounted  her*>. 

"The  primary  switch  is  of  the  usual  rotary  type  and  has  a  1" 
radius.     The   small     fiber    handle    is    grooved   and    .slipt   on  a 


lever,  as  there  is  hardlj' 
enough  room  for  a  screw 
in  it.  Since  such  small 
switch  points  are  hard  to 
get,  it  is  of  interest  to  know 
I  took  these  out  of  old  elec- 
tric-light sockets.  They 
are  just  right.  The  bear- 
ing for  the  primary  switch 
is  also  the  antenna  binding 
post.  Both  switches  in- 
crease counter  clockwise. 

"The  secondary  switch 
is  much  the  same  as  the 
])rimary,  but  is  a  little 
longer  to  allow  for  the  con- 
denser which  is  mounted 
under  it.  It  has  a  radius 
of  11^"  and  uses  the  upper 
fone  binding  post  as  a 
bearing. 

"The  condenser  which 
is  mounted  betAveen  the 
two  middle  binding  posts 
or  the  fone  binding  posts 
is  l^i"  X  II4"  square  and 
has  flaps  on  each  side  to 
connect  to  posts.  It  is  of 
the  usual  stoppage  variety. 

■'The  detector  cup  or 
clip  is  also  directly  con- 
nected to  the  lower  fone 
binding  post  and  is  set 
dovm.  in  the  panel.  It 
should  be  made  of  good 
spring  brass  to  hold  the 
crystal  well.    The  cat  whisker  wire  is  fastened  on  the  lower  right 

])OSt. 

"The  post  directly  below  the  detector  cup  is  the  ground.  About 
10  feet  of  wire  arc  fastened  to  this  for  use  as  ground  connection 
with  a  clip  on  the  end  which  can  be  hooked  to  anything  handy  in 
the  ground  lino  or  to  a  tinned  spike  driven  into  a  tree  trunk- 
This  is  wound  over  the  antenna  holders  when  not  in  use. 

"The  coil  on  the  left  of  the  panel  is  the  antenna,  or  if  not  needed 
for  that,  the  fixt  loader.  It  is  nmde  of  al)()ut  100  f«-et  of  No.  28  wire 
and  is  wound  on  two  pieces  of  wire  bent  in  U-shape  and  a  long  tail 
which  is  inserted  between  the  end  of  the  panel  and  the  end  of 
the  fold.  As  much  wire  can  b(>  put  f)n  as  is  convenient  and  needed 
to  give  satisfaction.  One  end  of  this  is  fastened  to  the  antenna 
binding  post  and  the  other  to  a  clip  similar  to  a  ground  clip. 

"This  makes  an  outfit  which  is  complete,  (>xcept  for  the  fones, 
in  lOJX  cubic  inches  or  an  overall  measurement  of  4?4"  x  S}4" 
X  l}i"  when  folded  to  carry.  In  fact  it  is  no  l)ulkier  than  the 
ordinary  well-filled  billfold.  Tlie  coupling  is  varied  by  opening 
and  closing  the  right-hand  flap. 

"Care  should  be  taken  in  jjlacing  the  coils  to  see  that  when 
closed  the  primary  is  directly  Ijelow  the  secondary.  This  is  done 
to  secure  the  best  coupling." 


HE  HAS  MUSIC  IN  HIS  PURSE. 

Raymond  ^M.  jSIoorc,  who  made  tlio 
poeketbook  radio  outfit  while  siek  in 
bed.     What   lie  ean  do  when   lie   is 

well  is  not  stated. 
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LETTERS    -   AND   -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


] 
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REHEARSING  IX  THE  COLD  OF  THE   MARIXSKY  THEATER. 
Last  wint€r  the  silk  costumes  of  the  ballerinas  froze  to  their  bodies;  but  devotion  to  their  art  helps  to  sustain  life  in  these  one-time  favorites  of  fortune. 


THE  BOLSHEVIKI   STAMPING  OUT  ART 


EVERY  "PARLOR-BOLSHEVIK-  in  this  eourtry  is 
recommended  to  read  the  manifesto  of  the  suffering 
musicians,  composers,  artists  and  men  of  letters  in 
Russia  to-day  and  "hang  his  head  in  shame."  !Mr.  Finek  of 
the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  makes  the  proposal,  tho  he  does 
not  say  ho'w  that  will  help  the  sufferers.  A  more  practical  pro- 
posal issued  from  Sergei  Rachmaninov,  tlie  pianist,  who  organized 
a  benefit  for  those  suffering  fellow  artists  and  paid  for  the  hall 
himself,  so  that  expenses  should  not  eat  a  large  bite  out  of  the 
proceeds.  Tales  of  the  hardships  of  the  artist  class  in  Russia 
have  filtered  through  to  us  from  time  to  time.  But  nothing  so 
circumstantial  as  the  account  which  Rachmaninov  sends  to 
Mr.  Finek  has  come  under  oiir  notice.  "'The  creative  arts 
are  most  seriously  menaced,"  he  saj-s,  "by  the  subjugation  that 
the  present  ruling  classes  have  seemed  to  take  delight  in  imposing 
upon  Russian  men  and  women  of  intelligence."  To  make  the 
situation  clearer: 

•"Imagine,  if  j-ou  can,  a  regime  in  the  L'nited  States  that  pro- 
hibited by  force  the  publication  of  any  current  literature,  maga- 
zines, books,  or  any  printed  outlet  for  the  theories  and  thoughts 
and  fictions  and  dramas  that  surge  in  so  many  American  minds. 
Imagine  a  condition  that  made  of  the  creation  of  new  music  or 
wondrous  paintings  an  effort  not  only  to  be  derided  and  ridiculed, 
but  a  crime  as  well.  In  this  same  picture  the  position  of  uni- 
versity and  college  people  would  be  reversed  from  normal 
conditions  in  that  they  would  be  viewed  bj-  the  ruling  classes 
much  in  the  same  light  as  one  looks  upon  the  criminal  class 
here  to-day. 

"Under  such  conditions  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years, 
what  would  happen  to  the  prospect  of  a  future  for  American 
literature,  music,  art  and  general  culture"? 

""One  says  that  such  a  condition  could  never  be  in  the  United 
States:  that  the  United  States  is  too  large  and  that  there  are  too 
many  people  here  to  allow  such  a  development. 

■Russia  is  larger  in  territory'  and  in  population  than  the 


United  States.  And  yet  all  that  I  have  pictured  has  happened  to 
Russian  art  and  cultural  progress. 

"I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  the  life  our  brother  artists  in  Russia 
are  forced  to  lead,  they  and  their  families.  Rather  than  allow 
them  to  e.xercise  their  genius,  the  ruling  classes  driAe  everjbody 
who  is  suspected  of  bourgeois  tendencies  to  the  most  menial 
labor,  even  to  cleaning  the  streets.  Hard  work  ne^er  will  hurt 
anybody.  But  when  a  A-iolinist,  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  a  poet, 
or  a  great  portrait  painter  whose  hands  have  been  made  for  hon- 
orable effort  in  honorable  profes.sions  is  forced  for  no  reason  under 
the  .sun,  except  the  mad  whim  of  temporary  rulers,  to  the  bench 
and  the  plow,  the  mop  and  the  hoe,  then  there  is  danger  in- 
deed that  the  brave  spirits  within  these  artists  may  droop  with 
discouragement,  and  their  messages  die  unspoken  for  the  delight 
of  posterity  the  world  over. 

""They  send  appeals  to  us  even  for  paper  on  which  to  write 
their  verses  or  their  songs.  It  is  unbelievable  almost  that  they 
should  be  denied  the  priA-ilege  of  securing  blank  paper,  but  the 
hatred  of  the  ruling  classes  for  intelligence  and  culture  has  no 
limits. 

"For  some  time  those  of  us  who  have  many  friends  among  the» 
desperate  artists  of  Russia  have  been  able  to  assure  oursehes 
that  the  little  assistance  we  could  send  them  really  reached  them 
tlirough  the  American  ReUef  Administration. 

■"These  friends  are  unable  to  write  much  of  their  plight  to  us. 
They  do  not  dare  to  tell  anywhere  near  the  truth,  for  the  censors 
would  persecute  them  even  more  if  thej-  had  been  detected  re- 
Aealing  actual  conditions.  However,  the  Relief  Administration 
requires  that  a  receipt  signed  by  the  recipient  to  whom  relief 
has  been  sent  shall  be  returned  to  the  donor  in  this  country. 
And  occasionally  our  friends  there  scribble  a  few  poor  lines  on 
this  receipt  in  addition  to  their  signature.  It  is  too  often  the 
only  communication  possible  for  them,  as  a  postage  stamp  costs 
10,000  rubles  or  what  once  was  the  equivalent  of  S.5,000. 

"It  is  not  only  in  Russia  that  Russian  men  of  letters,  musicians, 
and  artists  are  affected  by  this  situation.  One  of  my  best  friends, 
a  poet,  has  been  in  Paris.  He  nearly  starred.  But  his  genius 
has  no  outlet  because  it  expresses  itself  in  Russian,  not  in  French 
or  English.     And   there  are  no   Russian  publications   to-day. 
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His  case  is  one  where  I  have  been  glad  to  have  been  of  some  small 
Init  direct  assistance. 

■"The  cultured  men  and  women  of  the  world  will  not  allow 
death  of  the  arts  to  stalk  in  Russia.  The  little  help  that  a  few 
of  us  ha\'e  been  able  to  send  has  been  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
lielief,  we  are  sure,  will  be  forthcoming.  Otherwise  the  courage 
and  genius  of  our  brother  artists  will  sink  in  stagnation  until 
Aveeds  o^'erwhelm  them.     And  the  world  will  be  the  poorer." 

The  press  announces  that  from  the  concert,  at  which  ISIr. 
Rachmaninov  with  the  New  York  S^\-mphony  Orchestra  per- 
formed his  concertos  in  C  minor  and  D  minor,  .f7,oOO  were 
realized  for  relief  purposes.  Other  efforts  made  by  Morris  Gest 
to  furnish  relief  to  stage  hands  and  theater  employees  whose 
status  has  not  lirought  them  within  the  sphere  of  hel})  afforded 
by  relief  organizations  realized  a  still  more  substantial  sum. 
^lembers  of  the  Russian  ballet  are  also  heard  of  as  suffering 
almost  e.xtreme  want.  Not  long  since  the  ]?ress  pu]>Iished  an 
account  of  the  extreme  distress  of  Mme.  ^^lordkin,  who  Avas 
saved  from  actual  starvation  by  the  Near  East  Relief  organiza- 
tion. The  New  York  Times  published  the  following  dis])atch 
from  Paris  from  one  of  the  workers  in  the  Near  East  Relief: 

"Mordkin,  who  has  been  lionized  by  society  throughout 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  has  been  dancing  recently  in 
the  -Municipal  Theater  at  Tiflis  for  tlie  equivalent  of  about  .">() 
cents  per  month.  He  and  his  wife  were  too  proud  to  beg  or  to 
apply  to  SOU})  kitchens  for  rations.  When  th(>  relief  workers 
learned  of  Mme.  Alordkiu's  i)Iight,  it  was  barelv  time  to  sa\'e 
her." 

A  picture  of  cheerfulness,  devotion  and  star\ation  is  gi\cn  in 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Sanford  Griffith  of  the  New  Vorlc  Hi  raid,  who 
recounts  his  observations  during  a  personal  Ansit: 

"The  plight  of  the  Petrograd  Opora  (Marinsky)  is  a  very  cri;- 
:ieal  one.  The  orchestra  was  reduced  entirely  to  bread  and  tea, 
and  their  bread  ration  was  so  low  that  some  ten  men  were  sick 
all  of  the  time  from  malnutrition.  Twenty  more  unal)le  to  hold 
out  longer  have  left  for  the  land,  some  of  them  finding  work  in 
the  (iermau  Jlussian  colonies.  But  l')()  musicians  ha\'e  renaained 
faithfully  at  their  work  despite  e\er}-  conceiAable  hardship. 
Their  salary  of  $4  a  month  obliges  them  to  find  all  kinds  of  work 
on  the  side  to  live. 

"Singers  received  on  paper  in  X'ovember  as  high  as  two  million 
rubles — $20.  In  reality  they  received  but  a  small  part  of  this, 
their  pay  being  one  to  three  months  in  arrears.  They  were 
still  selling  their  remaining  trinkets  to  live.  .Many  of  them  work 
at  the  docks.     All  must  hunt  and  carry  their  fuel  and  food. 

"The  dancers  were  recei\ing  at  an  average  of  KXJ.OOO  lublos 
a  month,  the  equivalent  of  $1.  These  have  a  very  ui)hill  time. 
Some  of  them  dance  in  cabarets,  concerts,  and  wherever  else  they 
find  a  public.  They  dance  in  old  patched  shoes,  which  damage 
their  feet.  As  the  theater  is  practically  unheatcd,  the  entire 
personnel  suffers  from  cold.  On  one  occasion  the  silk  chemises 
of  the  ballet  actually  froze  on  them.  Altho  the  dancers 
get  better  food  than  some  other  classes,  it  is  entirely  inadequate. 

"There  are  several  hundred  youngsters  at  the  ballet  school. 
For  want  of  food  the  number  of  pupils  is  no  longer  being  in- 
creased. Sixty  of  these  children  classified  as  particularly  un- 
developed are  already  getting  American  Relief  food.  All  of 
the  children,  howe\er,  need  it  almost  equally. 

"There  is  a  large  personnel  of  chorus,  scene-shifters,  seam- 
stresses, and  the  like.  These  receiAe  Aery  irregular  pay,  shifting 
in  any  way  they  can.  They  ha\-e  kept  an  unbelie\-able  lo\ally 
to  the  theater,  Avorking  under  most  difficult  conditions,  some  of 
them  literally  until  they  dropt. 

"I  A'isited  several  of  the  prominent  artists  in  their  homes. 
Alexandre  Benoist  lived  in  Aer\'  reduced  circumstances,  Avorking 
aAvay  at  scenery  and  staging  despite  cold,  absence  of  paints,  and 
desi)ite  food  shortage  at  home.  'We  have  nothing  but  our  art 
to  live  for  noAV,'  he  remarked  to  me. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  if  music  lo\ers  in  America  knew^ 
something  of  this  specific  need  they  Avould  be  happy  to  giA'e 
helj)  to  these  plucky  Petrograd  artists.  Food  packages  could  be 
sent  through  the  American  Relief  Administration  Avith  the 
specification  that  they  go  to  any  particular  ])erson  or  group  in 
the  Opera.  I  am  told  that  old  clothing  could  be  sent  in  the  same 
Avay.  This  is  equally  necessary.  \\'hile  the  artists  haA^e  their 
<jld  finery  for  the  stage,  they  are  themsehx>s  noAV  reduced 
almost  to  rags  on  the  street." 


PENALTIES  OF  BEING  A  CLASSIC 

THE  STARVING  POET  wlio  found  his  bitter  bread 
sAA'eetened  by  the  thought  that  posterity  Avould  do  him 
justice  AA-as  mercifully  kejit  in  ignorance  of  the  caliber 
of  that  audience.  One  may  permissibly  Avonder,  says  ]Mr.  James 
Branch  Cabell,  "if  time  does  actually  right  all."  When  the 
creatiA^e  A\riter  consoled  liimself  OAer  "posthumous  atonement 
for  the  current  era's  stupidity,"  he  rarely  can  haA-e  tried  to 
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Jourtesy  of  the  Nrar  East  R.litf. 

ONCE   THE    FURORE   OP 

THE   METROPOLITAN    OPERA.       1 

Mordkin.  the  dancer,  witli  his  wife  and  son.     Mine.  >rordl<in  was     | 

last  wiiUer  rescued  by  the  Near 

East  Relief.at  thei)oint  of  starvation. 

imagine  his  readers.  Air.  Cabell  tries  in  the  Literarij  Rcriew 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  reduce  the  idea  to  absurdity 
by  suggesting  tha,t  "it  .seems  at  least  remarkable  that  Ave  Avho 
haAc  made  the  Salurdin/  Ereninfj  Post  a  literary  success  second 
only  to  the  Teh'phone  Book  should  l)e  the  clear-eyed  cognoscenti 
to  whom  dead  poets  appealed;  and  that  it  was  in  otir  standards 
of  criticism  they  invested  their  life's  labor  and  confidence.  For 
them  'Les  Contes  Drolatique'  were  really  AVTitten  for  the  be- 
guilement  of  Dr.  Brander  Matthews,  and  it  A\-as  with  an  eye 
u])on  Mr.  II.  L.  JVIencken  that  a  Kempis  compiled  the  'Ijnitation 
of  Christ.'  "  Mr.  Cabell  iuAokes  history  to  proA-e  that  our 
classics  did  not  liAe  through  their  inherent  merit,  but  by  that 
chance  which  managed  to  spare  some  from  oblivion.  "There  is 
no  A'aguest  reason  to  suppose  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  Ave  have  preserA'^ed,  by  any  standards,  what  was  best 
Avorth  keeping;  nor  that  of  such  authors  as  ^Eschylus  and  Ai-is- 
tophanes,  of  whom  oblivion  has  spared  more  than  the  name,  Ave 
haAe  retained  the  master  Avorks."  When  he  comes  to  treat  of 
"the  vitality  of  the  mediocre"  we  find  imi)aled  some  classics  of 
our  own  tongue: 

"The  quality  which  makes  for  acknowledged  greatness  m  a 
Avriter  is — I  know  not  hoAV  many  textbooks  haAe  assured  us — 
— the  uniA'ersality  of  his  appeal.  His  ideas  are,  in  brief,  the 
ideas  which  the  majority  of  persons  find  acceptable;  and  Shake- 
.spearc  has  l)een  praised,  for  once  Avith  absolute  justice,  as  "the 
myriad-minded,'  because  myriads  haAe  alwa\  s  had  just  such  a 
mind  as  his.  The  writer  of  'classics,'  in  short,  has  need  of 
quite  honest  and  linuted  thinki'ig,  and  of  an  ability  to  utler 
platitudes  with  that  wholesome  belief  in  theu'  importance  Avliich 
no  hypocrisy  or  art  can  eA'er  mimic.  Of  the  letters  of  a  foreign 
nation  nobody  can  sjieak  Avithout  some  danger  of  magnifying 
his  cA'eryday  folly.  But  it  ai)pears  safe  to  ])oint  out  that  the 
main  treasures  of  our  national  literature,  including  its  British 
tributaries,  really  are,  Avhen  considered  in  the  light  of  the  ideas 
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they  express,  rather  startlingly  silly.  The  'ideas'  of  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  when  once  looked  at  without  jirej- 
udice.  ajipear  to  wander  slieepishly  from  the  platitudinous  to 
the  imbecile,  the  while  that  their  'stories'  rove,  in  somewhat  more 
the  manner  of  the  mountain  goat,  about  the  heights  of  idiocy. 
And  wlien  you  <'ompare  tlie  reality  with  the  ideas  which  Scott 
and  Thackeray  and  Dickens  quite  gravely  exprest  about  human 
existence,  the  incongruity  breathes  more  of  pathos  than  of  mirth, 
for  these  novelists  exprest  the  usual  ideas. 


GENIUS   AND   DRINK 


4( 


N' 


WHEN    THEY    C.\X    GET    A    KIDE 
the  lot  of  the  Petrograd  ballerina  finds  some  alleviation.     T)iesc  are  seen  leaving  ihe  Marinsky  Theater. 


O  NATION  ever  produced  and  maintained  art  without 
freedom  of  thought  such  as  driuk  implies."  "You 
can  not  have  good  art  or  good  literature  without  wine." 
These  pronouncements  of  the  famous  artist,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
spring  not  so  much  from  a  belief  that  alcohol  is  a  necessary 
stimulant    to  iiisi)irati<ni    as   from   concomitant   circumstances. 

When  jou  take  away  "such  a 
pri\ilege  as  wine,  then  freedom 
takes  to  its  wings  and  the  graces 
are  not  long  in  following  it." 
]Mr.  Pennell  finds  a  kindred  spirit 
in  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
professor  of  English  literature  at 
Cambridge  Universitj-,  England, 
who  takes  up  a  similar  position. 
His  creed  is  stated  thus:  "Man  is 
in  the  world  to  enjoy  all  the 
world  can  give,  so  that  lie  use 
it  temperately;  that  temptation 
to  excess  inheres  in  every  plea- 
sure, and  man's  business  is  to 
understand  this  and  regulate  his 
life  accordingly."  In  an  interview 
reported  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Mr.  Pennell  elaborates  his  thesis 
and  we  see  that  the  prohibition 
of  alcohol  is  only  one  element  of 
a  system  that  he  finds  ruining 
our  corporate  life: 


"Most  persons  really  do  believe,  for  example,  tiiat  complete 
and  abiding  happiness  is  to  be  won  by  marriage  until  they  have 
tried  it;  and,  for  that  matter,  widoAvs  have  been  known  to  carry 
this  romanticism  to  tlie  extreme  of  taking  a  second  husband. 
And  most  persons  do  quite  honestly  beheve  that  in  the  out- 
come wickedness  is  punished  and  virtue  is  rcAvarded  (again) 
with  a  complete  and  abiding  happiness,  and  in  consequence  of 
tills  belief  most  persons  make  it  a  point  in  social  intercourse  to 
check  the  most  natural  sort  of  impulses  toward  murder. 
Most  persons  do,  in  fact,  for  various  reasons  think  it  best 
to  be  'good';  and  do  expect,  for  equally  various  reasons,  to 
be  happy  by  and  by.  Noav,  with  hardly  an  exception  the 
concededly  "classic'  writers  have,  without  any  detectable  skepti- 
cism, set  forth  such  popular  notions,  with  every  fit  adornment 
of  rhetoric  and  cunning  diction:  and  their  ideas  have  endured  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  were  endurable." 

Mr.  Cabell  sees  it  "a  rather  dreadful  fate"  to  become  a 
"classic";  and  in  many  cases  it  carries  a  legend  curiously  at 
variance  with  the  moral  ideas  "imposed,"  as  he  seems  to 
think,  on  these  writers: 

"Once  the  writer  is  thus  deified,  his  private  character  is  the 
first  burnt  offering:  for  his  cult  has  need  of  a  legend,  by  preference 
a  highly  colored  mythology  which  reveals  the  demigod  to  be 
no  better  than  anybody  else. 

"Nor  do  many  of  the  auctorially  great  escape  calumny  in 
the  form  of  a  Complete  Edition,  wherein  their  self-confessed 
failures  at  writing,  and  the  cliips  and  rubbish  of  the  workshop, 
and  the  rough  drafts  and  notes  designed  for  the  waste-basket, 
and  the  poUtic  ephemera^  into  which  most  writers  are  allured  by 
kindness  and  advertising  purposes,  are  piddlingly  amassed  to 
be  bound  up,  in  pompous  scavengery,  with  all  the  unsigned 
refuse  from  the  backfiles  of  magazines  that  can  be  "attributed" 
to  the  Aictim.  None  other  of  the  dead  has  even  his  appointed 
executors  combined  to  convict  him  of  idiocy.  And,  of  course, 
those  luckier  immortals  who  are  recollected,  however  infrequently, 
by  \irtue  of  one  book  alone,  are  but  too  apt  to  get  into  some 
such  collection  as  Everyman's  Library,  and  have  the  upshot  of 
their  existence  identified  with  the  twaddle  of  Trollope  and  Jane 
Austen  and  Marv  Cowden  Clarke." 


"You  can  not  have  good  art  or 
good  literature  without  drink.  It 
isabsolutely  impossible,  and  unless 
something  is  done  toward  amelior- 
ating the  pr(>hil)iii()n  laws,  then  art  will  go  to  the  devil  in  America. 

'"I  liaA'e  been  suspecting  its  destination  for  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  for  in  all  that  time  and  nioi-e  there  has  not  been  a 
noteworthy  dexclopment.  What's  the  trouble?  We  are  being 
standardized  and  steriiiz«>d  and  purified  and  uplifted  to  the  point 
of  stui)idity.  All  the  originality  is  being  taken  out  of  us  by  the 
peoi)Io  w  ho  insist  that  life  must  be  lived  by  pattern — the  pattern 
to  be  (le\ ised  by  themselves  only.  There  is  plenty  of  originality 
and  courage  in  the  United  States  if  the  standardizers  woiUd  keep 
hands  off. 

"At  the  present  time  I  should  say  that  the  art  appreciation 
of  the  average  American  was  about  equal  to  the  art  appreciation 
of  an  Abyssinian.  The  average  American  is  bored  by  art. 
We  did  not  e\  en  appreciate  Whistler,  one  of  the  shining  geniuses 
of  all  times,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  here  in  New  York 
a  Cezanne  sold  for  S21,006  and  a  Whistler  lirought  only  $7,000. 
Americans  are  money  crazy  and  mo\ie  crazy.  The  press  has 
degenerated  and  is  dominated  by  advertisers.  There  is  a 
saturnalia  of  Aulgarity  and  ugliness.  Beautiful  old  Colonial 
houses  are  being  torn  doA\Ti  to  make  way  for  atrocities  labeled 
Frencli  chateaux  and  Italian  villas. 

■"Wlu-n  one  walks  or  rides  about,  one  scarcely  perceives  a 
gleam  of  intelligence  in  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by.  EveryAvhere 
about  are  plain  signs  that  this  country  is  taking  the  AA'orst  traits 
from  the  rather  poor  lot  of  Europeans  we  have  been  getting  for  a 
generation  or  so.  Ea'cu  women  are  coarsening  obviously  and 
losing  their  beauty.  They  insisted  on  becoming  our  fellow 
citizens  and  Avhat  has  happened?  They  now  ha\'e  the  pri\ilege 
of  standing  in  the  subAvay  Avhile  the  men  sit. 

""It  is  absolutely  a  rare  thing  noAvadays  to  see  a  pretty  Ameri- 
can Avoman.  All  honest  men  must  admit  that  Avomen  are  less 
beautiful  than  formerly;  that  they  have  lost  a  certain  aristocratic 
something  that  made  them  charming,  a  certain  delicacy  and 
grace  abandoned  in  the  passion  for  athletics  and  rugged  bodies 
and  political  priAileges." 

'"One  looks  over  the  arts  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  for  the  little 
that  is  being  accomplished,"  continues  Mr.  Pennell.  To  the 
architects  he  grants  a  little  more.  They  have  gi\-en  us  the 
skyscrapers,  but  "that  is  the  one  beautiful  thing  the  American 
architects  h&xe  created."     He  goes  on: 
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"If  they  had  been  left  to  themselves  no  man  knows  what 
glorious  towers  they  would  have  created,  but  the  regulators 
and  standardizers  couldn't  keep  their  stupid  hands  off,  and  thi' 
zoning  and  height  regulations  have  throttled  a  great  distincti\e 
art.  Gaze  at  that  abortion  called  the  Equitable  Building,  a 
.blot  on  the  skyline.  A  few  years  ago  the  skyline  was  a  miracle 
of  loveliness.  Now  it  is  beginning  to  resemble  a  string  of  packing 
boxes  set  on  end. 

"Xor  can  they  even  let  a  really  beautiful  thing  alone, 
have  stuck  a  hideous  red  light  up  in  the  Woolworth 
Tower  and  I  suppose  they  will  put  a  gigantic  ten-cent 
piece  on  the  tip  of  the  tower  next  thing  we  know. 
Still,  the  skyline  is  w^onderful  and  none  appreciates  it 
so  much,  I  think,  as  our  foreign  visitors  of  culture. 
When  H.  G.  Wells  was  here  he  came  over  here  at  this 
hotel  to  call  on  me,  and  we  sat  and  talked  l\v  this  Mandow, 
looking  out  over  the  ri^er  and  the  gleaming  lights  of 
NeAV  York. 

"  'This  is  no  city.  It  is  an  enchant?d  thing,'  Wells 
said.  .  .  . 

"There  are  plenty  of  painters  in  America,  but  there 
are  very  few  artists.  Do  you  think  I  am  pessimistic 
when  I  saA-  that  art  has  been  degenerating,  and  that 
the  art  of  illustration  has  fallen  from  a  once  proud 
height?  Do  you  know  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
such  men  as  WTiistler,  La  Farge,  Winslow  Homer  and 
Timothy  Cole  were  illustrating  our  magazines  and  that 
people  knew  and  appreciated  their  work?  In  those 
days,  wdth  such  illustrations,  magazines  were  saved  and 
boimd  into  volumes  that  were  treasured. 

"Who  saves  magazines  now?  Why  should  they  be 
saved?  Like-  the  newspapers,  they  are  crammed  full 
of  unimportant  junk,  99  ptr  cent,  worthless.   .   .   . 

"You  asked  about  the  Metropolitan  Muscnim  of  Art 
and  its  value  to  artists.  In  my  opinion  the  Metro- 
politan Aluseum  of  Art  is  getting  the  tax-payers'  money 
under  false  pretenses.  It  is  a  veritable  graveyard. 
They  never  enco\irage  li\-ing  artists  up  there.  They 
sit  around  and  twiddle  their  thumbs.  It  seems  to  be 
an  American  habit  to  look  for  art  only  in  the  past  and 
to  value  art  according  to  its  antiquity." 

Mr.  Pennell's  argument  has  not  lieen  .so  ea.sy  an  iu- 
\-itation  to  the  critic  as  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's. 
His  position  is  thus  combated  by  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce: 

"On  the  literarj-  phase  Sir  Arthur  holds  that  no  total 
abstainer  can  be  perfectly  equipped  for  either  the  enjoy- 
ment or  the  production  of  high  literature,  because  it 
demands  what  he  calls  'total  manhood,'  and  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicants  is  a  restricted  modification  of 
that.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  this  conception 
of  total  manhood  requires  a  temperate  indulgenc«>  in 
every  physical  and  mental  pleasure,  regardless  of  the 
prohibitions  society  has  built  up  to  protect  manhood 
and  womanhood,  the  family,  and  morals  generalh", 
from  those  who  seek  total  nuvnhood  regardless  of  law, 
which  itself  is  a  series  of  permits  and  prohiljitions.  Sir  Arthur's 
argument  is  quite  as  much  against  restrictions  on  the  use  of  opium 
and  other  destructive  habit-forming  drugs,  as  against  restrictions 
on  intoxicating  beverages.  Strange  that  the  professor  did  not 
mention  two  great  literary  lights  wlio  w-ere  opuim-eaters — 
Thomas  De  Quincey  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Yet  De 
Quincey,  discussing 'Coleridge  and  Opium  Eating,' said  of  him 
and  his  habit: 

"  'We  are  of  opinion  that  it  killed  Coleridge  as  a  poet.  .  .  . 
It  defeats  the  steady  habit  of  exertion,  Init  it  creates  spasms  of 
irregidar  exertion.  It  ruins  the  natural  power  of  life;  but  it 
develops  preternatural  paroxysms  of  intermitting  power.' 

"Who  could  know  this  better  than  De  Quincej-?  And  has 
not  this  been  the  case  with  literary  men  who — with  newspai)er 
men — hEbitually  use  liquor,  moderately?  We  can  not  concur 
in  the  Camijridge  man's  conclusions,  because  his  e\idence  is 
based  on  a  world  'wet'  for  thousands  of  years.  We  must  have  a 
'dry'  world  for  at  least  a  few  generations  before  fair  com- 
parisons of  literature  in  general  can  possil)ly  be  made.  It  may 
be  that  Sb  Arthur  believes  'preternatural  paroxysms  of  inter- 
mitting power'  in  literature  more  valuable  to  humanity  than  the 
general  'steady  habit  of  exertion.*  We  do  not.  We  stand 
rather  for  all  those  prohibitions  of  things  e\-il  when  used  to 
excess,  as  best  for  mankind  generally,  and  as  promoting  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 


CONSOLATIONS  OVER  LOST  ART 

A  VIEW  different  from  Mr.  Pennell's  on  American  absorp- 
tion of  foreign  art  is  given  in  the  American  Art  News 
i^New  York)  in  referring  to  comments  that  come  from 
Berlin  and  London  on  the  gi'adual  dissolution  of  great  European 
art  collections.     Thus: 

"We  find  regret  tempered  by  the  hope  that  this  westward 


ijihlcii  by  I'uul    lhornp.son. 

HE   SEES   ART   GOING   TO   PEKDITIOX. 

Joseph  Pennell  declares:  "You  can  not  have 
good   art   or  good  literature  without  driiiK. " 


movement  of  art  obj<'Cts  will,  in  the  end,  hel])  the  art  of  Euroi)e  by 
preserving  its  tradition  more  firmly  than  e\"er  in  the  New  World. 

"Writing  on  this  matter  of  the  dispersal  of  so  many  great 
private  collections  in  Germany  and  the  countries  that  formed 
the  Austro-Hungarian  P^mpire,  a  Berlin  critic  observes  that, 
marching  with  the  geographical  and  political  alterations,  is  a 
transformation  in  the  cultural  circumstances  of  Europe,  a  truth 
so  profound  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  to  give  cau.se  for 
much  speculation  on  the  eventual  outcome.  A  London  WTiter  on 
this  western  moA'cment  in  art  tak(>s  consolation  from  the  steady 
procession  of  British  masterpieces  to  America  in  that  'it  is  all  to 
the  good  that  Eugli.sh  art  should  be  well  represented  in  th(>  newer 
homes  of  our  race';  and  declares  that  the  exhibition  of  English 
portraits  and  landscapes  in  the  United  States  can  only  restdt  in 
strengthening  'the  hold  of  English  traditions  and  ideals  in  the 
great  Republic  of  the  West.' 

"That  some  of  our  art  teachers  are  awake  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  collections  in  American  museums  is  shoAvn  by  the 
fact  that  this  summer,  for  the  first  time,  a  party  of  American  art 
students  is  to  be  taken  for  a  tour  of  the  principal  art  centers  of 
the  United  States.  This  artistic  pilgrimage  is  sponsored  by  the 
l'ni\-ersity  of  California  and  will  leave  San  t>ancisco  on  May  17. 
The  motiAe  for  this  American  art  tour  is  wholly  admirable 
and  may  lead  the  way  to  the  forming  of  a  custom,  time-honored 
in  Europe  and  too  long  neglected  here." 


RELIGION'AND-SOCIAL'SERVICE 


'THE   AMERICAN   LOURDES"  DESTROYED 


««fT-^lIE  ALMIGHTY  BELIEVES  in  fire  engines  a.^  much 
as  he   behe^"es  in   churches."  we  are  told  in  an  an- 


1 


nouucement  of  the  burning  of  the  famous  church  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  in  Quebec,  Canada,  where,  t  lio  t  he  priests  in 
))roeession  prayed  against  the  flames,  no  miracle  happened.  The 
church,  fired,  by  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  from  sparks  originating 
in  a  pile  of  crutches  left  by  tho.'^c  avIio  had  been  cured  at  the 
shrine,  was  destroyed,  the  loss  invohing  the  l>ig  total  of  "^L'JOO.- 
000.     It  was  ordv  the  heroism  of  a  monk  tliat  sa\ed  the  relics 


'.^-'^> 


THE    FIRE    STARTED    AMONG    THE    CKLTCHES    OF    THE    HEALED, 

■which,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  only  served  as  tinder  to  the  fire  which  recently  destroyed 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  America's  most  famous  slirine. 


and  the  statue  of  the  saint  after  whom  the  basilica  had  been 
named.  But  this  destruction  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
there  are  no  rmracles,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  asserting 
that  "we  can  not  get  along  without  the  supremely  wonderful. 
Every  doctor  knows  that  faith  is  half  the  battle  against  disease. 
.  .  .  Let  the  clergjmau  keep  on  praying,  but  let  the  fireman 
also  pour  on  water." 

'"The  American  Lourdes,"  as  America's  most  famous  shrine 
is  sometimes  called,  has  a  euriouslj*  interesting  historj*.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  French  settlement,  runs  the  story,  a  boatload 
of  Breton  sailors  found  themselves  in  sore  danger  in  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  St.  La',vrence.  Tossed  about  by  a  violent  storm, 
they  could  see  no  land,  and  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
drox^Tied  when  they  bethought  them  of  praying  to  Ste.  Anue 
of  the  Bowsprit,  the  patron  saint  of  sailors.  They  vowed  to 
erect  a  chapel  to  her  if  they  were  brought  safely  to  shore.  They 
were  saved,  and,  true  to  their  promise,  thej-  diligenth'  raised  the 
rude  edifice  which  in  after  years  became  the  great  church  whose 
loss  is  now  generally  bewailed.  The  first  recorded  miracle,  we 
are  told,  occurred  in  1658,  when  tradition  has  it  that  Louis 
Guimont  was  healed.  In  1670,  at  the  request  of  the  first  Bishop 
of  Quel^ec,  a  relic  of  Ste.  Anne  was  brought  from  F^-ance,  and  the 
wanders  increased.     For  two  and  a  half  centuries  since  a  steady 


procession  has  worn  the  footways  to  the  shrine  and  added  to  the 
huge  store  of  crutches  amid  which  the  conflagration  started  be- 
cause of  defective  electrical  insulation.  The  original  chapel 
fell  to  ruins,  and  the  church  which  was  just  btirned  was  the  third 
or  fourth  which  has  housed  the  slirine.  It  was  a  basilica  of 
great  architectural  beauty,  famous  over  the  whole  continent. 
More  wonderful  than  the  outward  lines  of  the  structure,  says 
the  Schenectady  Union  Star,  "were  the  amazing  adornments, 
made  largely  from  the  offerings  which  grateful  worshipers  had 
thrown  ui)on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  the  beauti- 
ful statue  of  the  saint  with  its  sunburst  of  solid 
gold,  which  persons  Avho  have  seen  it  never  will 
forget."  Of  the  healings  which  are  reported  to 
ha\e  been  wrought  at  this  shrine  and  which 
"continue  to  this  day,"  every  person,  says  this 
pajx'r,  must  judge  for  himself: 

"Those  who  have  been  casual  sightseers  at 
Ibis  most  unusual  spot  will  testify,  however,  to 
having  seen  heaps  of  crutches,  ankle  braces  and 
other  de\ices  which  crippled  persons  are  ac- 
customed to  wear.  Crutches  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  the  rude  limb  of  a  tree  wdth  its  natural 
crotch,  to  the  elaborately  made  crutch  of  the 
rich,  might  be  seen  here.  If  j'ou  are  inclined 
to  accept  the.se  as  e\"idence,  then  an  explanation 
is  required  to  account  for  them.  People  do  not 
journey  many  miles  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
throwing  away  a  crutch  or  two.  These  occur- 
rences are  not  far-away  legends;  they  have  been 
almost  daily  events  up  to  the  present  time. 

"  Medieval  superstition'.'  Perhaps.  Who  shall 
.say  where  faith  ends  and  superstition  begins? 
Who  shall  account  for  the  persistence  of  the 
superstition,  if  it  be  superstition,  through  three 
centuries  down  to  these  skeptical  times  when 
e\erything  has  to  be  accounted  for  A^nth  dem- 
onstrable reason?  Who  shall  say  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  that  persons  whose  faith  in  the 
healing  power  of  a  sacred  relic  are  more  credulous 
than  those  who  with  a  simple  device,  whose 
working  nobody  can  fully  explain,  listen  to  voices 

in  the  air  from  unseen  sources  hundreds  of  miles  awaj'?     Is  one 

more  mysterious  than  the  other?" 

It  would  be  a  sorry  daj"  for  humanity,  thinks  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier,  if  such  faith  as  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  this  church  failed  on  the  earth — "if  men  and  women 
ceased  to  believe  that  a  power  outside  themselves  could  be  in- 
voked when  all  else  failed.  .  .  .  That  the  priests  could  not  save 
their  shi'ine  may  prove  nothing.  'He  saved  others,  Himself  He 
can  not  .save.'  "     Yet, 

"It  is  not  well  to  buttress  superstition.  The  plea  is  for  an 
intelligent  faith,  but  some  faith  is  better  than  none.  It  is  more 
important  that  the  Canadian  French  reach  out  to  Ste.  Anne,  what- 
CAer  the  Aisible  results,  than  that  they  know  nothing  except 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Let  us  get  as  much  intelligence 
in  faith  and  in  all  else  as  possible.  We  shall  then  be  no  less  ready 
to  attune  with  the  influences  of  such  places  dedicated  tohoUness. 
The  most  skilled  of  practitioners  wiU  tell  you,  that  to  -vnsh  to  get 
well  is  much;  to  believe  one  is  to  get  well  is  tremendously  in  one's 
favor.  The  faith  cure  is  confirmed  in  the  laboratory.  ReUgion 
is  rich  in  assurances. 

"Superstition,  belief  that  natural  laAv  is  balked  by  faith — 
when  realh-  they  cooperate;  ignorant,  inert  dependence  on 
miracles  to  be  worked  mechanically  for  a  price,  by  mortals  not 
better  than  ourselves— with  schools  and  widei'  knowledge  of 
phj-sical  phenomena  these  ancient  credulities  and   absurdities 
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fade  away.  Vet  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  the  (Uscouragecl 
in  their  extremity,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  men,  do  not 
look  up  with  confidence  to  heaven.  It  is  Aery  human  that  they 
should  seek  the  shrines  of  the  deAout,  whatever  name  or  creed 
they  bear — places  sacred  through  their  dead.  Thus  they  think 
thev  draAv  nigh  to  God,  and  to  such  is  the  promise." 


THE  CAUSES  OF  FEUDS  AND  MOONSHINING 

MURDER  AND  MOONSHIXIXa  are  as  vigorously 
condemned  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Ken- 
tucky's mountains  as  elsewhere,  and  if  these  people 
could  have  their  way,  pistol-toting,  illicit  distilling  and  other 
forms  of  lawlessness  would  be  effectively  prohibited.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  lawless  element  is  decidedly  in  the  minority,  writes 
Professor  John  F.  Smith,  of  Berea  College,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  a  fact,  he  says,  Avhich  is  not  generally  recognized  by  re- 
porters and  editors  who  are  given  to  writing  highly  colored  news 
accounts  of  Kentucky's  feuds  and  julep-drinking  colonels.  But 
that  there  are  too  many  feuds  and  pistol  duels,  Professor  Smith 
frankly  admits,  and  in  explaining  why  such  conditions  exist  he 
shows  that  the  causes  are  external  rather  than  inherent  in  the 
native  temperament  and  similar  to  those  that  bring  like  results 
in  other  but  less  advertised  districts.  Berea  College  is  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  Professor  Smith  can,  therefore,  properly  claim  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  he  points 
out,  there  is  a  "submerged  tenth"  in  the  Kentucky  mountains 
just  as  there  is  in  Boston,  Xew  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities,  and  in  Kentucky  it  often  holds  the  balance  of  power 
at  election  time  just  as  it  docs  in  some  of  the  Eastern  cities.  But 
often  the  most  prominent  families  are  involved  in  the  "commu- 
nity killings,"  since  "the  mere  possession  of  wealth  and  standing 
does  not  render  any  one  immune  from  passion  and  hatred."  An 
indirect  cause  for  much  crime.  Professor  Smith  finds  to  be  inef- 
fective church  work,  tho — 

"It  should  be  said  that  a  vorj'  large  ])ercentage  of  the  churches 
in  the  mountains  do  a  wonderful  Avork  for  the  people  around 
them.  The  ministers  in  many  of  these  are  earnest,  capable  men, 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  tho  i)eoj)le,  and  the 
church  members  are  in  accord  witii  tho  laws  of  justice  and  right 
li\ing.  But  there  is  another  class  of  churches,  rather  uncomfort- 
abl\-  large,  that  are  painfully  weak  and  inefiUcient.  Tho  ministers 
in  many  of  them  are  unlettered  men.  Tho  honest  and  devout, 
they  are  not  trained  leaders  of  the  people.  They  do  the  best  they 
know,  but  conditions  have  entirely  outgrown  them.  They  antag- 
onize the  young  peoi>le,  who  would  be  willing  workers  of  the  churcli 
if  they  only  had  an  opportunity  and  a  h-ader.  'iMio  i)reaching  is 
often  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  needs  of  tho  day.  In  numer- 
ous eases  their  manner  of  delivery  is  spectacular  and  medieval, 
and  their  sermons  are  often  monotonous  recitals  of  creeds,  isolated 
verses  of  Scripture,  and  denominational  difl'erences. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  people  ha\e  very  little  to  do  with  tlu^ 
churches  because  the  pulpits  furnish  no  spiritual  food  for  them 
and  because  there*  is  no  definite  consti'uctive  progi-am — aconditiou 
not  confined  to  the  mountain  area  of  Kentucky.  Tho  people  are 
naturally  inclined  to  be  religious,  but  I  frankly  admit  that  I  see 
little  hope  for  religious  Avork  in  the  churches  of  the  'other  hali" 
until  a  ncAV  type  of  preacher  embodying  the  dc^votion  of  tho  old 
pioneer  preacher  and  the  qualities  of  tho  modern  highly  trained 
leaders  of  men  enters  tho  puli)it.  The  people  deserA'e  strong,  con- 
structi\'e  leadershij),  but  it  is  not  at  present  aA'ailable.  Onh-  thn 
strongest  leaders  Avho  liaA'o  had  thorough  training  in  rural  sociol- 
ogy and  economics  should  cAcr  go  out  under  church  l)oards  to 
become  leaders  of  tho  mountain  people.  And  they  should  ncAcr 
call  themselves  'missionaries.'" 

Another  serious  effect  on  life  in  the  mountains  is  its  isolation, 
which,  tho  it  does  not  of  itself  lead  to  crime,  yet  produces  factors 
which  conduce  to  violations  of  the  laAv.  It  puts  distance  between 
thousands  of  people  and  good  markets.  This  accounts  for  mucli 
idleness,  "for  why  should  large  crops  be  produced  when  there  is 
no  ready  market  at  hand?"  And  among  the  multitude  of  trou- 
bles AA'hich  idleness  breeds  in  this  particular  instance  is  the  making 
of  "moonshine"  Avhisky,      If  a  father  Avith  a  large  family  to  anp- 


port  i)roduces  a  large  crop  of  corn,  lie  can't  sell  it,  unless  at  forty 
cents  a  bushel.  But  turned  into  "moonshine"  mash  he  can  get 
$50  a  bushel  for  it.  Furthermore,  besides  making  the  best  kind  of 
consolidated  school  impossible,  Avrites  Professor  Smith — 

"Isolation  makes  it  impossible  for  thousands  of  children  and 
mothei's  to  ha\'e  adequate  medical  care.  Doctors  ai'o  scarce  and 
roads  are  often  almost  impassable.  Physical  defects  go  uncared 
for,  Avhich  frequently  contribute  to  delinquency  and  crime. 
Xurses  are  in  most  neighl)<)rhoo(ls  not  aA'ailable.  There  is  little 
medical  examination  of  school  children.  Thousands  of  people  are 
still  inclined  to  give  much  attention  to  the  adAico  of  granny  doc- 


(>*upyriffhtcd  by  tlie  Keystone  View  Cuinpany. 

BKFORK   THE    riRE. 

Tlie  disaster  is  rci)orted  due  to  defective  wiring,   whieli  ranks  high 
ill  I  he  Hst  of  causes  of  our  too  numerous  ctiurcii  fires. 


tors.  All  this  is  true  because  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  not 
the  means  to  ]nit  enough  forces  in  the  field  to  carrj^  on  to  the  heads 
of  tho  holloAvs." 

The  spirit  of  j)rotest  is  still  another  cause  of  crime,  says  Pro- 
fessor Smilli.  People  protest  in  many  instances  against  a  hope- 
less future.  "It  is  often  hard  to  Avring  a  living  from  steep  moun- 
tain fields;  this  giA-es  rise  to  discouragement  Avhieh  may  lead  to 
rash  acts  or  to  Aiolence."  Then  a  A'ery  potent  cause  of  crime  is 
the  "Aveak  arm  of  the  laAv,"  by  Avhich  the  Avriter  means  to  aixy  that 
in  Kentucky  mountains,  as  elseAvhere,  the  laws  are  not  always 
properly  enforced.  Lastl}^  some  of  the  regions  "have  been  on 
the  l)order  of  pioneer  conditions,  and  the  people  there  haA'e  been 
influenced  l)y  the  freedom  and  other  forces  that  always  operate 
under  stieh  conditions.  And  during  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  great  awakening  in  the  industrial  life  of  many  parts  of  the  region 
which  has  been  accompanied  by  all  the  A^arious  ills  and  construc- 
tive steps  that  invariably  accompany  stich  deAclopment." 
Professor  Smith  proceeds: 
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"Now,  from  what  has  been  said  any  one  may  readily  see  that 
the  things  that  cause  crime  in  the  Kentucky  mountains  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  that  cause  crime  anywhere  olse  in  the 
land.  The  people  of  this  great  region  are  just  like  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans anywhere  else.  Tliey  are  mountain  people  for  geographical 
reasons  only.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  impulses,  have  the 
same  hopes  and  high  ideals,  encounter  the  same  obstacles  in  law 
enforcement,  are  much  given  to  talking  o^er  ways  and  means  of 
impro\nng  their  churches,  schools  and  neighborhoods.  Many  of 
them  ha%e  had  great  obstacles  to  overcome  and  have  reached  old 
age  with  a  rich  experience  of  accomplishment  that  is  well  worth 
living  for.  The  majority  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  greater 
Commonwealth  that  will  offer  ample  opportunities  for  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  succeed  in  life  and  make  men  and  Avomen  of  in- 
fluence and  usefulness." 


THE  CRESCENTS  SHADOW  ON  THE  CROSS 

ISLAM  HAS  DEFEATED  CHRISTIANITY  in  the  very 
land  where  Christianity  was  cradled,  is  the  alarming  report 
of  a  missionary  whose  work  lies  among  the  Mohammedans, 
and  who  warns  us  that  from  its  strongholds  in  North  Africa  and 
Western  Asia  the  power  of  Islam  constitutes  an  ever-menacing 
challenge  to  the  greatest  of  its  rivals.  Wherever  the  two  faiths 
conflict  in  the  Orient  few  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed  are 
taken  into  the  Christian  fold,  and  these  few  are  said  to  be  un- 
stable in  their  new  faith.  In  all  Northern  Africa,  wTites  Dr. 
Samuel  'M.  Zwemer  in  The  Modem  World,  there  are,  perhaps, 
less  than  300  living  Christian  converts.  In  Arabia  there  are 
less  than  fifty;  in  Persia  less  than  200;  in  SjTia,  Turkej-  and  Per- 
sia, less  than  200.  In  ^Malaysia,  however,  says  Dr.  Zwemer, 
who  is  stationed  in  Cairo  and  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  Islamism,  there  are  more  than  40,000  converts  from  among 
Pagan-^Moslems;  in  India  and  China  perhaps  10,000.  "Islam 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  challenge  to  Christian  ^Mis- 
sions,"  writes  Findlay  Andrew  from  Western  China,  says  Dr. 
Zwemer,  "and  'once  a  Hwei-hwei  (Moslem\  always  a  Hwei- 
hwei,'  may  rightly  be  said  to  be  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  to-daj'.  During  the  past  few  jears  a  few  Hwei-hwei 
have  been  reached  with  the  Gospel,  and  after  a  profession  of 
faith  have  been  accepted  either  as  Church  members  or  as  en- 
quirers. The  number  has,  however,  been  very  small,  and  of 
those  who  'have  kept  the  faith'  only  about  one  remains  in 
Church  fellowship  at  the  time  of  writing." 

Is  then  the  Cross  defeated?  asks  Dr.  Zwemer.  His  answer 
is  that  "victory  will  come  by  advancing  on  our  knees,  with 
dauntless  faith,  and  in  a  hope  that  refuses  to  be  baffled. 
Heroism  is  tested  on  the.  battle-field,  not  in  the  camp  or  the 
barrack-room.  The  Gibraltars  and  Verduns  of  the  non-Christian 
world  challenge  our  valor,  when  circumstances  are  most 
discouraging." 

Islam  and  Christianity  have  often  been  described  in  terms  of 
social  ideals,  standards  of  ei\-ilization,  or  political  conquest; 
but  primarily*,  says  Dr.  Zwemer,  thej'  are  spiritual  forces  in 
their  origin,  their  history,  their  goal.  And  the  two  have  always 
been  in  conflict  and  always  must  be  arraj-ed  against  each  other. 
Says  Dr.  Zwemer: 

"We  admit  the  stupendous  strength  of  the  spiritual  forces 
that  exist  and  exert  their  influences  in  the  world  of  Islam,  but  it 
is  perfectly  eA^dent  that  these  forces  are  incompatible  in  their 
aims,  and  irreconcilable  in  their  ideals,  with  those  of  Christianity. 
The  two  religions  have  always  been  rivals,  not  allies.  That  this 
is  unavoidable  in  the  intellectual  sphere  is  clear  even  from  a 
casual  perusal  of  the  Koran.  Socially  also  they  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other,  both  in  their  history  and  present-day 
program.  Still  more  are  they  in  conflict  because  of  the  deep 
reUgious  con\ictions  of  their  votaries.  The  more  one  studies 
Moslem  life,  knows  it,  and  learns  to  love  indi\"idual  ^Moslems, 
the  more  one  realizes  that  at  their  heart  and  core  the  two  sys- 
tems of  thought  and  life  are  irreconcilable.  The  two  may  agree 
to  live  and  let  live,  but  they  can  not  merge  or  speak  a  common 
tongue." 


FOR  A  JEWISH-CHRISTIAN  ENTENTE 

A  UNION  OF  CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS  for  the  moral 
reconstruction  of  Europe  would  have,  we  are  told,  more 
jjositive  and  far-reaching  results  than  those  following 
from  any  general  conference  of  States  still  largely  governed  by 
self-interest.  It  would  tend  to  "set  the  world  far  on  its  way  to 
permanent  peace."  Jew  and  Christian  worship  the  same  God; 
both  haA'e  the  same  moral  code,  and  by  stressing  their  agree- 
ments instead  of  wrangling  over  their  differences  they  would 
find  that  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  or  prevent  a  cooperation 
which  would  be  mutualli'  helpful  and  for  the  good  of  the  world 
at  large.  Happily,  notes  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
(New  York),  there  are  signs  of  a  growing  si)irit  of  union  in  the 
work  and  in  the  relations  of  Christians.  The  Protestant  bodies 
are  "getting  together,"  and  the  great  State  Churches  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe  have  been  driven  by  the  distress  of  their 
peoples  to  east  about  for  helpful  intercourse  and  fellowship. 
The  union  of  Christian  effort  in  the  mission  field  has  proved  the 
practicability  of  mutual  cooperation  at  home,  and  "when  the 
di\isions  of  the  great  Eastern  Church  in  Russia,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Serbia  and  Asia  Minor  find  themselves  impelled  to  seek  fellow- 
ship with  one  another,  when  their  people  turn  to  them  for  help 
and  guidance  in  their  present  distress,  it  is  not  beyond  hope  that 
the  Roman  Church  will  also  find  in  its  turn  reason  for  strong 
and  useful  cooperation  wth  all,  if  onl3'  because  of  the  world's 
greatest   need." 

A  similar  reason  exists  for  new  relations  between  Christians 
and  Jews.  They  have  long  stood  aloof.  Their  differences 
have  often  been  deep-rooted  and  bitter.  To  overcome  this 
"it  is  necessary  to  show  evils  great  and  serious  besetting  both 
parties,  and  the  need  of  cooperation  for  the  protection  of  both." 
One  has  but  to  look  to  see  that  the  world  has  been  disorganized 
bj-  war,  to  see  that — 

"It  has  loosened  the  ties  of  religious  faith;  it  has  relaxed  morals 
and  changed  standards  and  customs;  it  has  occasioned  disrespect 
for  parents  and  established  ways;  it  has  created  an  unrest,  both 
intellectual  and  religious,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  host  of  strange 
cults  with  new  names.  Oriental  and  home-made,  Bahism,  New 
Thought,  Mind  Healing,  Theosophy,  Christian  Science,  and  the 
like,  all  purporting  to  be  'new,'  and  all,  certainly,  'departures.' 
All  are  directed  to  the  individual,  exalting  his  importance,  sep- 
arating him  in  his  interests  from  others,  and  emphasizing  the 
supreme  significance  of  his  impulses,  his  desires  and  himself. 

"Ever^-where  there  is  complaint  over  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  young  people  of  the  well-to-do  families.  The  automobile, 
sports,  week-ends,  and  the  like  keep  them  away  from  church. 
The  synagogues  and  the  churches  tell  the  same  story.  Both 
worship  the  one  God;  both  have  in  large  part  the  same  Scripture, 
for,  as  Augustine  said,  '  the  New  Testament  Lies  in  waiting  in  the 
Old,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  unfolded  in  the  New.'  Both 
have  the  same  practical  code  of  morals;  both  share  the  same  com- 
munity life;  they  love  their  children  and  value  their  homes  alike; 
thej-  support  the  same  ei^-ic  institutions,  and  do  business  to- 
gether. In  America  and  in  Europe  they  are  in  large  part  alike 
identified  as  citizens  of  the  common  land  in  which  they  dwell. 
In  New  Y'ork  and  in  many  cities  they  are  a  large  and  influential 
part  of  the  body  poUtic." 

If,  then,  the  Jew  and  Christian  could  unite  their  intelligence 
and  strength  and  direct  a  common  effort  to  fundamental  ends, 
"a  new  bond  of  union  among  the  nations  would  at  once  be  recog- 
nized, as  well  as  a  new  sustaining  force  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
diplomats  and  legislators  in  their  efforts  to  set  things  right  by 
prudent  legislation  and  mutual  agreements."  If  it  be  asked  how 
such  union  could  be  brought  about,  the  answer  is: 

"By  a  definite  change  of  attitude  on  both  sides,  definitely 
undertaken  for  the  common  good.  By  a  recognition  of  its  urgent 
necessity,  and  the  unworthiness  of  existing  prejudice.  By  open- 
ing the  doors  as  widely  as  possible  for  visible  and  united  coopera- 
tion. Then  by  the  arising  of  leaders  on  both  sides,  able  and  large- 
minded,  to  forward  a  movement  so  new,  so  \ital,  so  reconstructive 
and  so  necessary." 
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THE  STORM-TOSSED  RUSSIAN  CHURCH 
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"  ^»^ELIGION  IS  THE  OPIU^SI  of  the  people,"  runs  a 
legend  inscribed  by  the  SoAiet  authorities  on  the  walls 
of  the  City  Hall  in  Petrograd,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
■without  other  significance,  we  are  told,  that  the  Bolshe\'ists  have 
now  ordered  a  confiscation  of  the  churches'  wealth  in  order  to 
help  feed  the  starring.  The  decree  requisitioning  the  Church 
wealth  was  published  last  month  and,  according  to  Walter 
Duranty,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  it  orders  local 
official  bodies  "to  take  within  one  month 
from  the  publication  of  this  decree  the 
riches  of  the  churches  of  all  denominations 
in  gold,  silver  and  jewels  whose  requisition 
can  not  really  injure  the  interests  of  the 
cult  itself,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
official  financial  bodies  for  sale  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  famine."  Whether  the  Soviet 
authorities  are  seized  with  a  genuine,  if 
belated,  desire  to  help  the  famine  sufferers 
at  the  expense  of  the  churches,  or  are 
taking  the  moment  as  an  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  a  "hated  and  potentially  a  dan- 
gerous rival,"  remains,  we  are  told,  to  be 
seen;  but  the  decision  is  regarded  as  of 
momentous  importance.  Notwithstanding 
the  terrific  ordeal  through  which  Russian 
society  has  passed  since  the  overthi'ow  of 
the  Czarist  regime,  and  notwithstanding 
the  general  breakdown  of  social  institu- 
tions, says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "the 
Russian  Church  has  survived  with  its  or- 
ganization substantially  intact.  It  stands 
storm-tossed,  yet  still  strong."  From  the 
churches  and  religious  bodies — 

"The  Soviet  Government  will  be  able  to 
obtain  large  sums  of  money  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  famine  relief.  Esti- 
mates of  the  wealth  thus  made  a^'ailable 
will  vary  greatly,  yet  even  to-day  in  revo- 
lutionary Russia  the  60,000  churches  and 
800  monasteries  of  the  orthodo.x  faith  must 
still  possess  an  enormous  collective  wealth. 
If  properly  administered,  the  treasure  here 
available  for  famine  relief  should  be  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps  tens  of  thousands,  of 
Russians. 

"Nothing  better  proves  the  breakdown 
of  Bolshevism  than  the  decision  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  seize  the  treasures 
of  the  Church.  It  constitutes  a  frank 
admission  that  the  Soviet  system  of  govern- 
ment can  not  even  provide  the  Russian  people  their  daily  Vjread." 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  hostile  to  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, Avrites  Professor  Jerome  Davis  in  The  Missionary  Renew 
of  The  World,  and  this  opposition  "has  probably  done  more  to 
help  the  Orthodox  Church  than  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Czar's  Government  has  done  in  the  past  fifty  years.  The  perse- 
cution has  helped  to  weed  out  the  less  consecrated  and  more 
corrupt  from  among  the  priesthood  and  has  brought  to  the  front 
the  more  earnest  of  the  religious  leaders.  Many  of  these  are 
liberal-minded  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  Russian 
Chiureh  in  America."  Professor  Davis,  who  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  in  Dartmouth  College,  went  into  Soviet 
Russia  last  summer  to  investigate  the  opportunities  for  aid  along 
religious  and  educational  lines,  we  are  told,  and  a  previous  three 
years'  residence  there  has  given  him  some  familiarity  with  the 
language  and  an  acquaintance  with  .some  of  the  religious  leaders. 
He  finds  that  altho  the  Bolsheviks  oppose  the  Church,  many  of 


them,  however,  still  believe  in  much  that  Jesus  taught.  A  book 
printed  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  press  in  Moscow  in  1919 
states  that  while  Communist  theorj^  opposes  the  Church,  it 
agrees  with  many  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  sajdng:  "Jesus 
devoted  his  time  directly  to  the  workingmen  and  the  poor, 
grouping  them  about  himself.  We  know  how  he  loved  the 
children.  When  they  came  to  him  and  the  apostles  forbade 
them,  he  said,  'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not.'  In  the  same  way  in  the  Soviet  Republic  we 
say  that  the  children  are  our  best  friends.     They  are  the  first 


Courtesy  of  "Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly.  ' 

A  BOLSHEVIK  POSTER  ATTACKING  THE  CHURCH. 
It  show.s  the  Czar,  a  priest  and  a  profiteer  riding  on  liie  shoulders  of  the  people. 


in  our  thoughts  and  plans.     We  find  ourselves  also  in  agreement 
with  Jesus  in  his  attitude  toward  women." 

Aloreover,  the  Bolshevik  hostility  toward  organized  Chris- 
tianity may  be  due  in  part,  thinks  Professor  Davis,  to  what  was 
un-Christian  in  the  Orthodox  Church  under  the  Czars.  The 
churches  are,  however,  permitted  to  remain  open  and  to  hold 
ser\'ices,  and  a  congress  of  all  the  sectarian  movements  in  Rus- 
sia was  allowed  to  convene  in  Moscow  last  year.  The  breaking 
of  the  Czar's  control  over  the  Russian  Church  enabled  the  priests 
to  adopt  new  methods,  and  now,  says  the  ■WTiter, 

"They  wish  to  introduce  many  of  the  features  of  Western 
Christianity,  including  Sunday-schools,  men's  clubs,  social 
service  and  the  best  Christian  literature.  The  Patriarch  of  the 
Russian  Church  implored  me  to  ask  America  to  send  help  to 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
enter  Russia,  not  to  build  up  a  Western  Church,  but  to  help  make 
Christ  and  his  ideals  real  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  of 
Russia.  Hundreds  of  consecrated  Rus.sian  priests  would  to-day  wel- 
come the  cooperation  of  Christian  representatives  from  America." 


[ 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Lnsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  ho  returned. 


OF  all  the  vrinds  that  blow,  some  straws 
must  tell  the  tale.  They  are  small 
things  to  evoke  such  pictures  as  these  in  the 
London  Saturday  Revieic;  but  our  English 
cousins  have  imagmation  in  poetry. 

STRAWS 

By    Wilfrid    THOKi-tv 

When  the  straws  by  the  kerb-stone  lie  all  the  one 

way 
Yon  know  very  well  what  the  log-ljooks  will  say  — 
Hard  winds  in  the  Channel  from  Falmouth  to 

Deal. 
And  tankers  that  ache  through  their  coatings  of 
steel; 

Wind  East   by  North-East  blowing  sleet  on  the 

brine. 
Slow  tankers  in  travail  from  Huniber  to  Tyne. 
And  captains  that  swear  by  the  Lord  they'd  give 

thanks 
For  a  Ijarge  out  of  Runcorn  untroubltxl  of  tanks. 

When  with  straws  that  are  woven  and  ribboned 

you  make 
A  screen  for  your  head  lest  your  eyeballs  should 

ache, 
You  know  very  well  what  the  log-lx)oks  reveal — - 
Blue  water  as  smooth  as  the  back  of  a  seal. 

And  sun-mellowed  captains  who  now  seem  to  draw 
All  the  sweetness  of  life  through  the  stem  of  a 

straw. 
Slowly  sipping  and  sorry  for  all  the  poor  souls 
That  sail  between  tow-paths  and  telegraph-poles. 

When  the  straws  from  the  nose-bags  slide  over  the 

roofs 
You  know  there  is  thunder  and  dust  of  sea-hoofs 
From  numl>erless  nags  thai  come  cantering  down. 
And  challenge  the  tankers  to  ride  them  or  drown ; 

Then  captains  grow  testy  and  can  not  sit  still 
As  they  dive  to  the  hollow  or  leap  to  the  hill. 
And  swear  if  they  hadn't  been  fools  they'd  have 

stayed 
To  serve  out  the  rum  in  a  bar  at  Port  Said. 

Wlien  the  straws  are  upright  and  a-rustle  in  rows. 
You  know  very  well  what  the  log-books  disclose — 
Wide   waters   all   smooth   and   wide   heavens   all 

dumb. 
And  captains  whose  Uves  are  all  honey  and  rum; 

For,  filling  their  glass  tUl  they're  half  over-seas. 
The  tanker  runs  on  while  they  he  at  their  ease. 
Full  of  pity  for  all  the  poor  lads  with  no  sand. 
The  Umpets  that  hold  on  the  fringe  of  the  land. 

The  Pidlman  brings  together  a  various 
humanity,  yet  who  has  seen  them  before 
as  they  are  seen  in  this  Scribners  verse? 

PULLMAN  PORTRAITS 

By  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 
I 

Down  the  green  plush  lane,  at  the  forward  end  of 

the  car. 
There  are  seven  Iowa  farmers'  tired  old  wives 
With  their  faces  set  toward  the  perfumed  orange 

groves 
For  a  lyrical  end  to  their  prosy,  cumbered  lives: 
And  all  day  long  with  their  red,   work-twisted 

hands 
On  their  black  silk  laps  they  idle,  they  rest,  they 

play: 
They  badger  the  grime-gray  brakeman.  make  new 

friends. — 
"Say,  Pa,  this  gentleman  here's  from  loway!" 

II 

While  the  bored,  late  breakfast  crowd  in  the  diner 

fumed 
And  a  thin  man  snarled  that  liis  coffee  wasn't  hot, 
1  saw  them  carry  her  by  with  clumsy  haste — 
A  silent,  sagging  shape  on  a  saggirT  cot. 
And  all  day  long  there  seeps  through  my  noisy  car. , 


Through  the  tight-shut,  sliining  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

The  sense  of  a  breathless  race  with  liours  and 
miles  .  .  . 

The  sense  of  doom,  of  imminent,  hovering  doom: 

And  whenever  the  loose-Umbed  brakeman  hurtles 
through. 

Frolicsome-shy  as  a  sidling  setter  pup. 

The  mother's  jerking  face  at  the  crack  of  the  door — 

"Are  we  late','  How  late'.'  Do  you  think  we  can 
make  it  up'.' " 

III 

There's  an  old  young  soldier  raptly  hurrying  home 
With  a  Une  of  sliining  deeds  across  his  coat. 
But  the  scar  far  back  in  his  aching-tired  eyes 
Is  a  deeper  scar  than  the  one  along  liis  tliroat. 
-Xnd  all  day  long  I  am  watching  him  realize  .  .  . 
That   the  show  is  done;  he  has  missed  liis  cue: 

he's  late; 
The  bands  are  stillitl  and  the  welcomk  signs  are 

tlown. 
And  liis  shining  dee<is, — hi>  unr — is  nut  of  dati'I 

IV 

A  big,  thick-wristed  man  in  the  section  across; 
The  delicate,  fresh-<lresse<l  woman  by  his  side 
With  the  look  in  her  face  of  a  stale,  warmed-over 

dream. 
Is  a  bride,  a  pitiful,  tardy.  Autumn  bride. 
And  all  day  long,  sitting  still  in  her  green  plush 

seat. 
She    escapes,    she    flees,    she    hides  .  .  .   till    the 

train's  harsh  tune 
Summons  her  back  to  the  touch  of  his  tliick,  cold 

hand. 
To  bring  her  November  heart  to  the  feast  of  June. 


Can  they  ever  learn  to  rest  in  their  orange  groves? 
Is  the  engine  aware  of  the  drawing-room's  tragic 

need? — 
And  the«Boldier's  eyes — and  the  dream  that  stood 

too  long? 
I  am  tense  ■with  the  urge  for  a  greater,  kinder 

speed; 
.\nd  all  day  long,  till  the  desert  sun  slides  down 
.■Vnd  the  farmers'  wives  are  noisy  with  plate  and 

cup. 
Now    soft,    now    slirUl,    four-keyed,    it    pierces 

through  .   .  . 
"Are  we  late?    How  late?    Do  you  think  we  can 

make  it  uj)?  " 

But  why  poor  Harlequin?  Probably  in 
ironic  indulgence  of  our  limited  judgment. 
Harper's  gives  this  a  place. 

POOR  HARLEQUIN 

By  Seabury  Lawre.vce 
I  will  take  the  laughter — 
You  may  have  the  tears; 
Tis  gayety  I'm  after. 
Dancing  down  the  years. 

You  may  have  the  higliroad — 

I  will  take  the  lane, 
Stopping  in  a  by-road 

Where  birds  sing  again. 

I  wiU  roam  to  far  hUls — 

You  may  keep  the  glade; 
There  the  day  my  joy  fills — 

There  bright   dreams  are  made. 

Nature  and  man  are  pitted  and  judged 
in  this  poem  found  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Sterling  is  California's 
leading  poet,  and  judged  by  this  his  leader- 
ship extends  much  wider: 

PUMAS 

By   George   Sterling 

Hushed,  cruel.  aml)er-eyed. 
Before  the  time  of  the  danger  of  the  day. 
Or  at  dusk  on  the  Iwidder-broken  mountainside. 

The  great    cats   seek   their   prey. 


Soft-padded,  heavy-Umbed, 
With  agate  talons  chiselled  for  love  or  hate. 
In  desolate  places  wooded  or  granite-rimmed. 

The  great  cats  seek  their  mate. 

Rippling,  as  water  swerved. 
To  tangled  coverts  overshadowed  and  deep 
Or  secret  caves  where  the  canyon's  wall  is  ciu-ved. 

The  great  cats  go  for  sleep. 

Seeking  the  mate  or  prey. 
Out  of  the  darkness  glow  the  insatiate  eyes, 
Man.  who  is  made  more  terrible  far  than  they. 

Dreams  lie  is  otherwise! 

To-'liiy  (I^ondon)  Avas  always  a  pur- 
veyor of  good  poetry,  and  its  temporary 
suspension  meant  our  loss,  Init  now  that  it 
resumes  in  its  old  form  we  signalize  by 
quoting  two: 

EPITAPH  IN  BALLADE  FORM 

which    Villon   n\ade  for  himself  and  his   :r lends, 
waiting  to  be  hanged  with  them. 

Translated  by  Richard  Aldington- 

Brothers  among  men  who  after  us  shall  Uve, 
Let  not  your  hearts'  disdain  against  us  rise. 
For  if  some  pity  for  our  woe  ye  have 
The  sooner  God  your  pardon  shall  demise. 
Behold,  here  five  or  six  of  us  we  peize; 
As  to  our  flesh,  which  we  fed  wantonly. 
Rotten,  devoured,  it  hangeth  mournfully: 
And  we,  the  lx)nes.  to  dust  and  ash  are  riven. 
Let  none  make  scorn  of  our  inflrmity 
But  pray  to  God  that  all  we  be  forgiven. 

If.  brothers,  we  cry  out.  ye  should  not  give 
Disdain  for  answer,  even  if  justice  'tis 
That  murders  us.     This  thing  ye  should  believe. 
That  always  all  men  are  not  wholly  wise; 
Pray  often  for  us  then,  not  once  or  twice. 
Before  the  fair  .Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Lest  that — for  us — His  grace  prove  injurj- 
.\nd  we  beneath  the  lord  of  hell  lie  driven. 
Now  we  are  dead,  cease  importunity 
And  pray  to  God  that  all  we  be  forgiven. 

The  rain  doth  weaken  all  our  strength  and  lave 

Us,  the  sun  blackens  us  again  and  dries; 

Our  eyes  the  ravens  hollow  Uke  a  grave: 

Our  beards  and  eyebrows  are  plucked  off  by  pies. 

Never  rest  comes  to  us  in  any  wise; 

Now  here,  now  there,  as  the  wind  sways,  sway  we. 

Swung  at  the  wind's  liigh  pleasure  ceaselessly. 

More  pecked  by  birds  than  hazel  nuts  that  ripen. 

Be  ye  not  then  of  our  fraternity 

But  pray  to  God  that  aU  we  be  forgiven. 

ENVOI 

Prince  Jesus,  alx)ve  all  hast  mastery. 
Let  not  high  hell  become  our  seigueury. 
There  we  liave  naught  to  do  nor  order  even. 
Brothers,  keep  here  no  thought  of  mockery 
But  pray  to  God  that  all  we  be  forgiven. 

IN  THE  WOODS 

By  Dorothy  Eastox 

There's  been  some  lovering  I  can  see 
Among  these  wild  anemonee. 
For  some  are  blushing  rosy  red. 
And  one  has  wept  and  bowed  its  head. 
And  in  the  trees  the  wood-doves  tell 
Their  story  wistfully  and  well. 
While  that  old  sport,  the  bumble-bee, 
'  Laughs   alxiut   it,    close   to   me 
Upon  a  dark  blue-bell. 

;  Did   you   hear  the   cuckoo   call? 

Did  you  want  to  grow  so  tall 

You'd  burst  the  April  sky? 

Did  the  speckled  thrush  awake 

Your  hearts,  one  evening  in  the  brake — 

And  did  you  long  to  fly"" 

Then  fling  your  heads  together,  fling! 

For  you  there's  only  one  short   Spring — 
■  And  then  you've  got  to  die. 
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If  you  would  prove  the  love  sincere 
You've  vowed  to  me  tonight, 

Go  get  that  Dipper — bring  it  here — 
Its  size  for  soup  is  right. 


Spoon-time 


Dip  your  spoon  into  a  steaming,  stimulating 
plate  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup.  You'll  relish 
each  savory  sip.  Even  the  aroma  is  a  prod  to 
drooping  appetites.  Consider  Campbell's  not 
only  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  dinner, 
but  also  as  the  main  support  of  lighter  repasts. 

Campbeirs  Tomato  Soup 

is  a  skilful  blend  of  the  tonic  juices  and  fruity 
parts  of  fresh,  firm,  red  tomatoes,  sun-sweetened 
on  the  vines;  golden  creamery  butter,  sweet 
and  smooth;  palate-pleasing  spices,  added 
with  a  professional  sense  of  proportion  by 
the  Campbell's  chefs  in  the  spotless  Campbell's 
kitchens.  Who  wouldn't  love  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup? 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 


TOMATO 
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THE  GREATEST  BONUS— STEADY  JOBS  FOR  VETERANS 


THE  A:MERICAN  legion  has  carried  on  the  fight 
for  a  money  bonus  to  such  well-advertised  effect  that  not 
very  much  notice  has  been  taken  of  its  fight  for  another 
bonus  the  national  effects  of  Avhich  are  beginning  to  be  felt. 
This  other  bonus  is  called  by  Legion  representatives  themselves 
"the  greatest  bonus  for  our  Aeterans."  It  consists,  Ave  are  in- 
formed in  large  black  letters 
that  ha^e  become  familiar  in 
parts  of  the  mid-West,  in  a 
"STEADY  JOB."  "Bonus.- 
the  workers  for  this  particular 
bonus  point  out,  is  the  Latin 
for  "  good,"  and  they  argue 
th'at  the  greatest  good  that  can 
come  to  the  ex-soldiers  is  work- 
commensurate  vdth.  the  capa- 
bilities of  each  man.  Tht 
Legion  started  a  great  employ- 
ment campaign  the  latter  part 
of  last  month.  It  was  a  cam- 
paign not  only  to  place  ex- 
service  men  in  positions,  but 
also  to  urge  the  ex-soldier  to 
measure  up  to  his  responsiliil- 
ities  when  work  was  found. 
The  password  was  given  as 
"Make  Good."  The  story 
of  the  employment  campaign, 
which  is  to  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  Legion  work,  is  told, 
with  particular  regard  for  the 
human  and  picturesque  phases 
of  it,  by  the  American  Legion 
Weekly,  in  an  article  headed 
"Setting  Out  Jobs  in  Spring 
Garden."    The  account   runs: 


great  was  the  crush  that  the  Governor  himself  had  fairly  to  force 
himself  through  the  crowded  corridors  to  reach  his  office. 

The  selection  of  200  men  from  3, .500  was  a  task  calling  for  the 
greatest  judgment  and  delicacy.  It  was  accomplished  by  giving 
preference  to  men  with  dependents — the  more  dependents  the 
more  prefei-ence.  In  substantially  all  cases  the  men  assigned  to 
tlie  jobs  were  married  veterans  with  from  tliree  to  ten  children 

or  with  dependent  mothers  and 

fathers. 


ONCE  MORE  ON  THE   .\TTACK. 

The  American  Legion  has  started  a  nation-wide  campaign  against 

unemployment.     The  above  cartoon  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the 

"Employment  Niunber"  of  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


"Storm  Sweeps  Massachusetts  Coast,"  flickered  the  title  on  the 
weekly  news  reel.  For  once  the  caption  was  no  exaggeration — it 
was  almost  an  understatement.  It  might  better  have  said: 
"Storm  sweeps,  scours,  polishes,  wet- washes,  dry-cleans  and  ice- 
packs Massachusetts  coast."  For  the  picture  that  followed 
showed  gigantic  waves  surging  over  the  sea-wall  into  the  to-wn  of 
Winthrop  and  converting  summer  cottages  into  islands,  and 
hoary  Cambridge  elms — elms  that  were  patriachs  when  Professor 
Longfellow  was  teaching  modern  languages  at  Harvard — a-glisten 
with  solid  coats  of  November  ice. 

There  are  2.5,000  unemployed  ex-service  men  in  Massachusetts, 
and  there  is  a  very  real  and  very  direct  connection  between  them 
and  the  storm.  For  the  storm  did  more  than  send  waves  crashing 
into  Winthrop  and  bejewel  the  elms  of  Cambridge.  It  inflicted 
real  damage  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  ZMassachusetts  Legion,  which  had  long  been  active  in 
behalf  of  the  unemployed  veteran,  saw  the  damage  and  a  glorious 
opportunity.  At  once  a  special  committee  appointed  bj'  the 
Legion  State  executive  committee  waited  upon  Governor  Chan- 
ning  H.  Cox  and  requested  an  emergency  appropriation  to  repair 
the  damage  caused  by  the  storm  to  State  highways  and  reserva- 
tions. 

Within  a  week  the  Governor  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Legislature  urging  an  appropriation  of  850,000  to  repair  the  dev- 
astation. The  money  was  immediately  forthcoming.  The  bill 
authorizing  the  payment  was  signed  at  eleven  A. ^I.;  by  three 
P.M.,  Past  Department  Commander  James  T.  Duane,  head  of 
the  Legion  Employment  Bureau,  had  secured  from  the  special 
commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  supervise  the  work  an 
order  to  place  200  unemployed  veterans  on  the  job  within  two  days. 

Thirty-five  hundred  unemployed  ex-service  men  applied  for  the 
jobs  at  the  Legion  bureau's  office  in  the  State  House.    In  fact,  so 


Were  the  men  anxious  to 
work?  This  is  what  Depart- 
ment Commander  Charles  H. 
Cole  has  to  say  about  that: 

"On  the  day  the  work  was 
to  start  there  was  a  terrific 
rain  and  hailstorm.  The  place 
where  the  work  w^as  to  be  done 
was  labout  eleven  miles  from 
the  center  of  Boston.  Still, 
many  of  these  men  who  lacked 
the  necessary  ten  cent?  for 
carfare  walked  the  whole  dis- 
tance— some  of  the  hikers  had 
to  leave  their  homes  before  six 
o'clock  to  be  at  work  on  time. 
It  was  discovered  that  many 
of  the  men  reached  the  scene  of 
the  work  with  their  feet  out 
through  then-  shoes,  and  in 
several  cases  men  were  without 
underwear.  They  carried  on 
tlirough  the  storm  and  worked 
all  day  without  gloves. 

"Altho    many   of    the    men 

were  drenched  to  the  skin  by 

the    rain,    on    the    tliird    day 

only  eight   were   absent    from 

the  work.     Police  officers  were 

designated  to  carry  the  pay  to 

the  homes  of  those  who  did  not 

report,  as  the  superintendent 

of  the  job  thought  they  would 

probably  be  in  need  of  the  money.     The  officers  found  that  every 

man    who   had   not   reported  iras   sick   in   bed,  and   in  practically 

every  case  was  living  in  destitute  circumstances." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Commander  Cole  sees  in  this  incident  "a 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  which  won  for  America  in  the  World 
War  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  the  pluck  and  determination 
of  its  young  men"? 

This  account  of  one  episode  in  the  national  veteran  imemploy- 
ment  situation  is  cited  both  to  show  how  effective  a  part  the  Le- 
gion is  playing  in  alleviating  that  situation  and  also  to  give  an 
inkling  to  the  thrill  that  may  be  buried  in  the  prosaic  term 
"public  works." 

Public  works  sounds  about  as  romantic  as  garbage  removal. 
Romance,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  is  nothing 
romantic  about  missing  a  meal — not  until  a  long  time  afterward. 
And  the  ex-service  man  who  is  offered  a  chance  to  become  a  public 
worker  prefers  such  a  status  to  that  of  being  a  public  charge. 

Everj-where,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  no  less  than  on  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  South  and  in  the  West,  the  speeding-up  of  public  w'orks  is 
proving  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  meeting  the 
veteran  imemployment  problem. 

In  California  many  of  the  larger  cities  inaugurated  public  im- 
provements dming  the  winter  largely  as  a  result  of  Legion  activ- 
ity. The  State,  too,  has  taken  a  hand  at  the  instance  of  the 
Legion,  and  many  men  are  being  employed  on  public  highways 
who  otherwise  would  be  thronging  Legion  unemployment 
bureaus — and  it  isn't  exactly  vacation  time  in  the  bureaus  j-et. 
Washington,  too,  reports  from  Seattle  that  in  public  works, 
including  Federal  roads  and  reclamation  projects,  it  is  finding  the 
best  emergency  means  of  meeting  the  unemplovTnent  problem. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Legion  is  routing  most  of  its  present 
applicants  for  work   through  a  municipal  woodyard — a  city- 
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What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kind  of  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  buildings 

Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 

Flexstone — 

Dwellinffs 
$3.OU0-97,00O 

Slote  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 
or  rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Flexstonc — 
red  or  green ; 
rigid — 
red,  brown  or  gray 

Dwellings 
«7.000-*25.000 

Rigid  atbestos 
shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick — red. 
brown,  gray  oi 
blended 

Dwellings 
$25,000  upwards 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Colorblende— 6to- 
tone.  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  !>hops  and 
mills —  Monitor  and 
Sawtooth  roo&* 

3  or  i-pfy  ready 
I'bofing 

Johns'ManviTTe 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

Flat  roofs — 
all  buildings* 

Built-up  roofing 

Johus-Manrflle 
Built-up  Roofing 

Skeleton  frame 
buildings — 
standard  conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  steeJ 
reinforcement 

Johns-Man  ville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Rooting 

Skeleton  fr%me  build- 
ings—excessive tem- 
perature or  conden- 
sation conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns- Mao  villc 
Traosite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Wcod 
Roofing 

*AW  — Industrial   buildings  call    for  expert   advice. 
A  roo6ng  expert  u  available  at  all  Johna-Manville  Branchea. 


Every  man  in  this  crowd 

can  afford  Asbestos  Roofing 


THESK  people  will  soon  have 
to  consider  the  question, 
"What  Roofing?" 

Some  will  be  guided  by  economy. 

Others  will  seek  permanence 
and  durability. 

In  either  case  the  trail  ends  with 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing. 

Surprising  as  it  is  to  most,  this 
permanent  roofing  costs  but  a  few 
cents  more,  per  square  foot,  than 
the  ordinar>',  perishable  type. 

Only  a  few  cents  more — yet  in 
addition  to  permanence  you  get 
fire-safety.  Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos Roofings  will  withstand  the 
intense  heat  of  a  plumber's  blow- 
torch. Any  dealer  will  quickly 
prove  this  to  your  satisfaction. 
Kach  type  is  given  highest  rating 
in  its  class  by  Undenvriters'  Lab- 
oratories. Inc. 


Asbestos  Roofing  is  made  by 
Johns-Manville  in  many  forms: 
shingles,  artistic  in  colors  and 
shapes,  for  homes;  roll  roofing  for 
the  sloping  roofs  of  garages  or 
small  industrial  buildings;  or  built- 
up,  layer  upon  layer,  on  the  great 
roof-decks  of  commercial  struc- 
tures.     (See  chart  on  left.) 

The  most  striking  attribute  of 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing 
is  not  its  fire-safety  and  weather- 
resistance,  not  its  economy  and 
permanence,  not  the  single  fact 
that  it  never  needs  painting  or  re- 
finishing;  but  rather  the  fact  that  all 
these  qualities  are  combined  in  this 
one  roofing.  The  universal  roof- 
ing is  Johns-Manville  Asbestos. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc. 

Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street.  New  York  City 

Branches  in  37  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 


V4 


0  0 
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TEXACO  GASOLINE 

THE  VOLATILE  GAS 

Volatility  is  the  readiness  with  which  gasoline  gives  up  its  Power 

BEFORE  1902  The  Texas  Company  did  not  exist.  In  but  20 
years  the  public  demand  for  Texaco  Products  has  built  a 
business  of  immense  size.* 

This  widespread  demand  is  so  insistent  as  to  compel  a  con- 
tinuous and  rapid  increase  in  production  and  distribution. 
The  public  shows  its  appreciation  of  distinctive,  uniform  quality 
in  an  unmistakable  way. 


This  great  demand  for  Texaco  Prod- 
ucts is  final  proof  that  the  soundest 
scientific  practice  in  the  refining  of 
petroleum,  pays.  Every  Texaco  Prod- 
uct is  made  upon  this  important 
principle. 

Texaco  Gasoline  is  a  good  example. 
More  power  and  readier,  was  the  uni- 
versal wish.  Texaco  Gasoline  gives  it, 
through  high  and  uniform  volatility. 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  is  another  in- 
stance; the  Oil  famed  for  its  heavy 
body  and  its  refinement  to  a  clear, 
pale  color. 


That  Texaco  Gasoline  is  the  same 
wherever  you  fill  your  tank,  is  a  vital 
point  of  its  popularity.  Touring  in 
New  England  in  summer,  or- beneath 
Florida  palms  in  winter,  visiting 
.\merica's  wonder-scenes  such  as  the 
Grand  Canyon,  or  the  Rockies,  or 
Niagara,  or  the  unsung  beauty  of 
thousands  of  less  known  places,  you 
find  that  the  trail  leads  to  the  Texaco 
Red  Star. 

At  these  filling  stations  you  always 
find  Texaco  Gasoline  and  Texaco  Mo- 
tor Oil,  and  the  satisfaction  of  im- 
proved operation  and  upkeep. 


■■■■■■^M 


GASO  LINE 
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explanation  aeeompanying  the  appeal,  which  was  sent  out  by 
G.  W.  Powell,  assistant  national  director  of  Amerieanism  for 
the  Legion — 

The  slogan,  "Drive  until  every  veteran  has  a  job"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Legion  a  Aveek  ago  has  been  changed  to  "Let 
every  community  care  for  its  own  unemployed." 

"Liite  figures  coming  in  from  a  few  parts  of  the  country  show 
that  jobs  are  waiting  for  the  unemployed  veterans,"  IMr.  Powell 
said.  "To  name  any  specific  community  in  wliich  ex-serxice  men 
are  needed  would  be  a  Aery  l>ad  policy,  because  unemployed  men 
by  the  thousands  would  immediately  flock  to  these  communities. 
Of  course,  manj'  of  them  would  find  that  their  trip  had  been 
made  in  vain. 

"Thousands  of  ex-ser\Tlce  men  have  left  their  home  communi- 
ties for  the  great  industrial  centers  because  they  believed  that 
they  could  make  more  money  in  these  centers.  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  are  crowded  with  men  out  of 
work. 

"Scores  of  men  have  left  their  homes  because  of  the  restless 
condition  that  follows  eAery  war.  The  wanderlust  took  posses- 
sion of  the  soldier  in  lYance,  and  he  has  in  many  cases  not  been 
able  to  forget  Paris,  Kice  and  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
moving  on  to  some  new  wonder — some  untasted  delight.  The 
wanderlust  has  led  these  "men  to  the  place  where  starvation  now 
faces  them  and  their  families.  These  men  must  go  back  to  their 
home  communities  and  learn  to  'carry  on'  without  the  inspiration 
of  romance  and  a  touch  of  imcertainty  and  mystery  about  their 
daily  tasks. 

"Getting  the  veterans  back  home  vnll  help  the  patriotic  citizen 
do  his  duty  for  the  unemployed  and  for  this  country.  Neither 
the  American  Legion  nor  any  other  organization  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  toward  getting  permanent  employment  in  the  indus- 
trial centers  where  work  is  now  slack  and  where  men  are  not 
needed." 

Mr.  Powell  said  that  the  State  departments  of  the  Legion  are 
asking  each  of  the  11,000  Legion  posts  to  urge  every  "floater" 
to  go  home.  Then  the  posts  \d]l  take  care  of  their  own  men  who 
are  out  of  work. 


"OH,  TELL  ME,  GENTLE  POSTMAN!" 

A  SK  THE  POSTMAN  in  any  sociable,  middle-sized  city 
/-A  of  these  L^nited  States  what  it  is  that  makes  his  life  least 
JL  .^  worth  living,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  answer, 
"Questions."  And  of  all  the  questions,  which  run  from  the  time 
of  day  to  a  demand  for  an  income-ta.x  blank,  the  saddest  one, 
according  to  report,  goes — "Is  that  all  you've  got  for  me?"  It 
is  this  question,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  says  Frank 
BatteU,  commonly  known  as  "Bat,"  a  philosophical  and  poetical 
postman  of  ^Milwaukee,  Wis.,  that  makes  him  wonder  whether 
there  is  a  heaven.  Bat — everj-body  calls  him  Bat — ^has  written 
a  poem  to  express  his  feelings  about  the  matter.  It  has  been 
widely  published  and  copied  in  his  nati\"e  State,  and  runs  thus: 

The  postman's  life  is  not  all  joy 

Though  it  has  its  pleasures,  too; 
Sometimes  he  feels  like  ]Ma's  fair-hair'd  boy, 

And  at  other  times  he's  blue. 
Some  people  make  him  wait  in  the  rain. 

And  it's  hard  to  collect  the  "dues"; 
They  tell  him  "You're  late  "  till  he  fears  his  brait 

Its  feeble  grip  will  lose. 
But,  of  all  the  pests  on  a  pest-eiu-sed  earth 

That  Satan  ever  set  free. 
The  worst  is  the  person  who  asks  each  trip : 

"Is  that  all  you've  got  for  me?" 

I  well  recall  one  specimen 

Who  had  me  going  fair. 
T^nice  daily  when  she  closed  her  door 

I'd  grind  my  teeth  and  swear. 
To  see  if,  for  once  in  her  fair  young  life, 

She'd  forget  her  usual  roast. 
I'd  saved  up  four  mail  order  catalogues 

And  a  ten-pound  "Parcel  Post." 
Like  a  horizontal  letter  U 

!My  poor  back  did  incline ; 
But  I  spurred  my  jaded  muscles 

With  a  ray  of  pale  moonshine. 
As  I  staggered  up  her  high  front  steps, 

She  chattered  in  fiendish  glee: 
"How  is  it  you're  late  this  morning — 

"Is  that  all  you've  got  for  me?" 


I  can't  forget  one  poor  old  man 

Who  had  never  done  lue  ill. 
Save  that  with  that  same  old  question 

My  spirits  he  would  chill. 
Though  often  sorely  tempted. 

Until  then — the  Saints  be  prais(><l! — 
My  hand,  against  my  fellow  man, 

Was  never  in  anger  raised. 
But  he  sprung  that  gag  with  whiskers 

That  was  old  enough  to  vote. 
And,  like  the  straw  on  the  camel's  back. 

It  someway  got  my  goat. 
Two  sa\age  blows  with  a  flower  pot. 

And  one  with  a  pa\"ing  stone, 
And  his  mangled  form  lay  at  my  feet, 

With  barely  strength  to  groan: 
"Go,  break  the  news  to  my  weeping  wife, 

And  my  sorrowing  family, 
But,  tell  me,  Postman,  ere  you  go. 

Was  that  all  you  had  for  me?" 

Manj'  other  questions  seem  manufactured  for  tiie  special 
chagrin  of  postmen,  says  Harriet  N.  Pettibone,  writing  on  the 
basis  of  Bat's  experiences,  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  She 
specifies  and  comments: 

Here  are  a  bagful  of  prize  gum-drops  he  is  given  to  chew  most 
every  time  he  swings  around  his  route. 

" Hoiv  cold  is  it  out  this  morning?  Do  you  think  I  will 
need  my  overshoes  j ust  to  go  downtown,  and  buy  some 
muslin  for  Johnny's  rompers?" 

"  What  time  will  this  package  go  out,  carrier?  To-morrow 
is  my  sister's  birthday  and  you  simply  imist  get  it 
there.  I  COULDN'T  send  it  any  sooner.  I  just 
finished  knitting  it  last  night." 

"  Mr.  Mailman,  will  you  bring  up  an  income-tax  blank  this 
afternoon?  They  are  so  handy  for  you — right  up- 
stairs-" 

Something  to  occupy  his  mind  while  he  is  loafing  around  the 
office !  All  he  has  to  do  in  his  ninety  minutes  at  noon  is  to  arrange 
2,000  or  more  pieces  of  mail  so  he  can  spread  it  over  a  half-mile 
of  territory  in  another  180  minutes;  write  forrs'^arding  addresses 
on  a  hundred  other  pieces,  answer  communications,  enter  re- 
moval orders,  buy  due  stamps,  turn  in  C.  O.  D.  collections, 
sign  for  registers  and  borrow  chewing-tobacco  from  an  office 
confrere. 

"Oh,  Postman,  I  am  just  writing  to  my  husband.  He  has  been 
away  FOUR  dajs  and  I  haven't  had  a  minute  to  send  him  a  Line — 
it  won't  take  but  a  jiffy — there  now,  I'll  address  the  envelope  and 
you  can  take  it  along.  Poor  dear,  he  will  think  he  is  getting  an 
awfully  stingj'  one — oh,  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  him  about  baby's 
tooth — I'll  just  add  a  tiny  postscript!" 

The  mailman's  daily  schedule  is  mapped  out  for  him,  to  the 
minute.  I^*om  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  office  and  begins  to  "set 
up"  his  mail  tiU  he  has  turned  in  the  last  collection  slip,  it  governs 
his  movements.  It  says  he  must  deliver  each  letter  at  the  front 
door,  and  consume  only  one-half  minute  in  so  doing.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  sliding  in  back  entrances  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
waiting  for  postscripts  about  babies'  teeth  to  be  wTitten. 

Nor  does  it  offer  any  solution  to  the  east-side  carrier  who 
wanted  to  be  accommodating  when  he  found  a  note  in  one  of  his 
Cambridge  Avenue  mail  boxes  last  summer. 

"She  said  she  woidd  be  out  at  the  lake  for  two  months," 
he  grinned,  "but  there's  be  a  bottle  of  milk  left  in  the 
mail-box  every  morning  and  a  saucer — would  I  please 
feed  the  cat  as  I  went  by!" 

"A  mail-carrier  must  think  twice  before  he  speaks  and  then 
keep  his  mouth  closed,"  concludes  Frank  Battell. 

"Bat"  is  not  only  the  philosopher  and  poet  of  the  service,  but 
the  humorist  of  the  "swing  room"  as  well.  The  world  to  Bat 
is  one  big  joke  on  the  mail-carrier.  Every  street  is  a  comic  strip 
whereon  simple  citizens  are  making  life  complex  for  helpless 
postmen. 

"Years  ago,  in  the  wild  and  rosy  days,  when  cider  was  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  proof,"  as  Bat  remembers  it,  "one  of  the  brothers 
was  caught  •with  the  odor  on  him.  As  punishment,  he  was  given 
a  night  collection  on  foot. 

"I  was  waiting  for  a  car  at  Fourth  and  Grand  Avenue,  in 
civilian  clothes.  The  mercury  was  ten  below  zero  when  he 
stopt  to  empty  the  large  letter-box  into  which  some  depart- 
ment store  had  wedged  a  few  bushels  of  bills. 

"With  frozen  fingers  he  wiggled  them  loose,  cursing  under 
his  breath. 

"Up  comes  a  lady,  fumbling  in  her  bag. 

"'Oh,  postman,  are  you  collecting  the  mail?" 
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No  highway  en- 
gineer or  road  of- 
ficial should  be 
without  a  copy 
of  our  latest  man- 
ual, "Road  Main- 
tenance with  Tar- 
via."  Ourneaiest 
office  will  gladly 
send  free  copy  on 
request. 


^i 


"Nobody  will  deny — 
that  every  additional 
mile  of  good  roads  will 
serve  to  diminish  the 
immense  cost  of  dis- 
tribution and  trans- 
poitation — that  mean, 
gnawing  expense  which 
doubles  the  price  of 
virtually  everything 
we  buy.' ' — Co/Jier'j 
Weekh. 
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What  did  the  Winter 
do  to  Your  Roads? 


Hinsdale-Uowners  Grove   Road,  Downers    Grm 
"Tarvia-X"  igso 


c,  lit. 


In  communities  where  the  an- 
nual Spring  thaw  turns  roads 
into  mires  of  soggy  mud, 
Spring  is  a  season  of  discom- 
fort and  isolation. 

Throughout  the  country,  tliere 
are  still  thousands  of  such  com- 
munities. Perhaps  yours  is  one 
of  them.  Perhaps  the  picture  at 
the  top  of  the  page  is  typical  of 
some  roads  in  your  locality. 

Now  look  at  the  Tarvia  Roads 
shown  at  the  right.  These 
roads  are  waterproof  and  frost- 
proof. Neither  the  freezes  of 
Winter  nor  the  thaws  of  Spring 
have  any  effect  upon  them. 
These  highways  are  firm, 
smooth,  dustless  and  mudless  all 
the  year  round. 


Your  community  —  a?2y  com- 
munity— can  afford  such  roads. 
They  are  comparatively  low  in 
first  cost,  and  are  so  much  more 
economical  over  a  term  of  years 
that  the  saving  makes  a  more 
extensive  road  program  possible. 

In  many  cases  the  old  macadam 
or  gravel  can  be  utilized  as 
the  foundation  for  a  traffic- 
proof  Tarvia  top. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  many  uses  of 
Tarvia,  its  ease  of  application 
and  its  economy  as  a  main- 
tenance material  for  hard-sur- 
faced roads  and  pavements  of 
every  type.  A  letter  addressed 
to  our  nearest  office  will  bring 
you  facts,  figures  and  pictures. 
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Kuikland  I.aKi  Road,  \ti^  lork 
"Tarvia-X"  igitt 
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Road  near  Hanover  Center,  Hanover,  Mass. 
Treated  with  "Tarvia-B"  since  igi6 


For  Road  Construct/on 
Ir  and  Maintenance 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special 
Service  Department  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all 
road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regard- 
ing road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter 
will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers. 
This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  /setter  roads 
and  loiver  (axes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 
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"I  shut  my  eyes  to  avoid  seeing  the  iniirder,  l)ul  lie  answered 
in  the  voice  of  a  mother  soothing  a  delirious  child: 

■"No,  niadame,  I  am  digging  the  grave  of  a  soldier  Avho  fell  at 
Ciettysburg." 

In  the  early  daj-s  of  the  parcel  post,  according  to  the  same 
■whimsical  authority,  some  one  shot  a  rabbit,  wound  a  loose  news- 
paper kimona  around  it,  attached  a  shipping  tag,  and  mailed  it 
to  a  friend  in  ^Milwaukee. 

^^^^ile  the  carrier  waited  for  the  front  d;)or  to  opcni,  a  hungry 
dog  grabbed  the  game  and  tore  off  tlu";>e  or  four  blocks  b(^for(>  ho 
covdd  be  cornered  and  forced  to  givv  it  u]). 

Tlie  copper  on  the  beat  wished  to  cheer  \ip  the  exhausted 
)H)stiiian:  "You've  got  a  nerve — to  be  lumting  rabbits  with  a  dog 
right  iu  the  city  limits!" 

The  carrier  disTuissed  lum  Avith  a  haughty  waAc  of  the  h;ind: 

"  On  your  way,  bo>-.    I  am  hunting  dogs  with  a  rabbit! " 

Bat  is  quoted  as  saying  that  one  of  the  outstanding  tragedi(>s 
of  his  official  career  came  to  liis  atten- 
tion  shortly   after   the  Volstead  Act 
commenced  to  ])inch.    In  liis  own  sad 
words: 

"I  was  canght  out  iu  a  wet  blizzard 
which  first  soaked  my  <dothes  and  then 
froze  them  (o  my  body.  Just  as  I  was 
sinking  for  the  third  lime  a  lady  whose 
mail  1  liad  carried  for  fourteen  years 
said : 

"'Piostman,  woiUd  you  be  offended 
if  I  offered  you  a  drink/' 

"I  gasped  something  about  lier 
haAing  argued  me  into  it  and  stumbled 
into  the  hall. 

"Slie  poured  out  enough  of  some- 
thing to  drown  three  goldfish  in.  I 
poured  it  wliere  it  caused  a  glow  hke 
a  bottle  of  i-ed  ink  on  a  Sunday  table- 
cloth. 

" ' Oh,  ])ostman,'  she  lamented.  '  If 
1  had  onl\-  known!  A  hundred  times 
in  storms  like  tills,  I  hare  wanted  to 
offer  you  something,  but  T  thought 
you  wouhl  be  horrified  at  the  idea!' 

"I  was  liorrified,  but  not  at  that 
idea. 

■"That  e\ening  I  borrowed  an  adding 
machine  and  figured  up  that  I  was 
];i,27()  drinks  behind  the  man  on  the 
adjoining  district,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  retrieve,  all  becau.se  of  an  over- 
innocent  face." 

The  woman  A\ho  hesitated  to  offer 
liini  a  lifesaAcr  is  the  only  one  at  large 
who  does  not  eui])ty  lier  head  to  the 
mailman — fourteen  carriers  declare  it 
in  a  breath.  And  tht  y  cast  the  proxies 
of  the  other  346  who  A\ere  not  around. 

"Tlie  uniform  gives  them  confi- 
dence," says  Frank  Battell,  "so  they 
oi)en  up  the   family  skeletons — " 

This  good-looking  chap's  evidence  might  be  more  con\  incing 
if  he  did  not  modestly  attribute  .seAeral  romances  in  his  experience 
to  the  effect  of  the  uniform,  also. 

The  country  lass  who  came  to  Avork  on  Ogden  AA-enue  thought 
the  postman  was  just  about  all  right.  He  "passed  a  good  time" 
A\-ith  eA'erybodj-. 

"Here's  one  from  ma,"  he  told  her  as  he  handed  her  the  family 
batch  of  mail  Avith  her  letter  on  top, 

"  Is  this  one  from  William?  "    He  teased  lier  the  second  day. 

Blushingly  she  told  him  she  had  no  "  WiUiam,"  but  she  ahvays 
managed  to  be  at  the  door  when  the  blue  uniform  ascended  the 
steps. 

Then  he  was  off  the  route  for  three  days. 

"Where  haAe  you  been?"  she  eluded  him  the  fourth  morning, 
dimpling  at  seeing  him  again. 

"I'ac  been  getting  married,"  and  he  couldn't  say  it  without 
swelling  out  his  chest  a  mite  with  pride  OA-er  the  deed. 

The  mistress  opened  the  door  next  morning.  The  little  country 
girl  felt  bad,  in  fact  she  had  been  AAceping.  He  "was  a  heart- 
breaker,"  she  reproached  the  upstanding  j-oung  felloAv. 

But  it  was  oidy  the  uniform,  its  owner  repeated  de])recatiA-ely. 
"She  is  married  and  has  tliree  little  girls  that  run  after  me  and 
grab  me  around  the  knees  when  I  bring  the  mail  noAv." 

Another  postman,  during  the  war,  opened  the  gates  of  foreign- 
ers in  a  neighboring  section  of  the  town.     It  was  a  time  Avhen 


CHEERFUL  IX  SPITE  OP  IT  ALL. 

"Bat,"  otliorwise  Frank  Baltoll,  is  a  postman.  i)o(>t 
and  pliilosoplicr  of  Milwaukco.  His  analysis  of 
tlie  postman's  life  le;uls  to  tiie  conciusion  that  it 
A\ioiil(i  not  so  iiad  if  it  weren't  for  tlie  questions. 


tragedy  used  the  mails.  He  recalls  that  one  old  Hungarian 
Avonian  met  him  at  the  steps  every  morning.  Her  ey(>s  ]>leadcd 
pitifully  as  she  quavered  '' Kein  brief?"  as  if  unwilUng  to  believe 
the  postman's  shake  of  the  head.  She  was  grieving  over  four  sons 
carrying  muskets  soraeAvhere  in  Europe.  In  the  postman's 
AA'ords: 

"One  moniiug  I  was  tickled  to  death — I  had  a  letter  for  the  old 
lady.  It  must  Iuiac  come  through  by  Avay  of  Italy.  She  trem- 
bled as  I  put  it  in  her  hands,  and  clutched  it  to  her  breast  as  she 
hurried  back  into  the  house. 

"But  the  following  day  her  daughter  met  me  up  the  street  a 
Avays.  Av1u>re  llu^  old  AA'oman  couldn't  see  her.  In  broken  English 
slu>  Avamed  me  "not  1o  giA'e  mother  letter.'  The  one  the  day  be- 
fore contained  bad  ncAvs — one  of  her  boys  had  had  both  his  legs 
shot  off. 

"  So  day  after  day  the  old  soul  would  stand  at  the  steps,  always 

asking,  hoping  Avith  her  eyes  and  then 
dropping  her  shoulders  hopi^lessly 
when  I  shook  my  head.  If  I  did 
happen  to  haAe  one,  I  passed  on  to 
the  next  house,  circled  aroimd  and 
sneaked  up  to  the  liack  door  to  gi\-e 
it  to  her  daughter  before  she  wavered 
back  to  the  kitchen." 

A  company  of  Polish  fellows  went 
aAvay  iu  1917.  IMost  of  them  were  red- 
cheeked  lads  from  the  south  side,  the 
boys  of  Company  K.  Almost  the 
Avhole  of  that  s])lendid  strength  was 
Aviped  out — and  hardly  a  house  south 
of  ]Mitchell  Street  but  lost  a  .son  or 
brother.  The  only  MilAvaukee  doctor 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  fightiiig  Avas  of 
that  company — and  liis  brother  Avas 
the  carrier  who  had  to  hand  liis  mother 
the  letter  that  .said  "Return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Burial  Department"  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer. 

Carriers  suffered  over  their  mail  in 
those  months.  As  conspicuous  as  the 
l)lack-l)ordered  envelop  antl  more 
commonplace — those  tragic,  stampless. 
Government  missiA^es,  telling  where  a 
loA'ed  boy  had  been  laid  to  peacefid 
rest  until  his  country  coidd  bring  him 
back  home  to  a  tlag-marked  sj)ot  near 
his  parents.  Some  families  are  still 
listening  for  the  footst^^ps  that  Avill 
bring  their  letter. 

But  the  days  when  the  l)ig,  square 
euA'elops  an-ived  with  their  stamp  of 
the  A.  E.  F. — the  morning  he  started 
out  AA-ith  thirty  or  forty  of  THEIM  in 
his  bag,  didn't  the  mailman  stej)  along 
pertly?  Ht'  grinned  all  the  Avay  U])  the 
street.  Nobody  needed  to  question  him: 
"  Is  there  any  foreign  mail?  "  They  saAV 
his  face  and  put  out  their  hands  for  the 
words  from  their  boys  in  France. 

A  pro.sperous-looking  gentleman  moAed  across  the  aisle  of  a 
.street-car  one  day,  "Bat"  recalls,  to  sit  beside  a  jmstman.  "Mail- 
man," he  began: 

"How  much  pay  do  you  fellas  get?"  and  when  he  heard  the 
uniformed  man's  reply,  explained:  "The  reason  I  ask  is  on  ac- 
coimt  of  my  Avife's  brother. 

"Three  times  -\ve  set  him  up  in  a  nice  business.  Every  time  he 
went  broke.  We  got  him  the  finest  kind  of  jobs.  If  he  ain't  fired 
in  two  weeks,  he  quits. 

"I  says  to  niA-  AA'ife,  'this  is  the  last — majbe  Ave  can  get  him  in 
carryin'  mail!' 

"The  boy  ain't  exactly  foolish,  you  understand,  but  he  can't 
keep  his  mind  on  anything!" 

The  man  in  the  blue  uniform  politely  adAised  his  street-ear  friend 
to  get  the  boy  a  mail-bag  by  all  means,  but — back  at  the  office — 

"That  boy  probablj-  couldn't  sort  a  pack  of  cards  in  four  piles 
without  mLxing  the  suits — but  he  thinks  letters  would  be  a  cinch." 

Bat  heard  the  aggrieA'ed  sniff — 

"In  most  lines  a  man  can  get  by  Avith  ninety-five  per  cent,  ac- 
curacy," he  commented,  "and  I  ha\'e  knoAA^l  motorists  to  Ua'c 
three  or  four  years  by  complAong  AAath  as  little  as  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  traffic  rules,  but  let  a  mail-carrier  mis-deliver  or  lose  one 
letter  otit  of  cAery  hundred,  and  the  Postmaster-General  would 
haAe  throAATi  up  his  mo\ie  contract  a  month  ago  to  come  to  Mil- 
waukee an<l  fire  him  in  person," 
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OXEoFthegreatmeritsof  Sheet- 
rock  is  that  /7  will  not  warp. 
It  stays  flat,  smooth-surfaced  and 
rigid  all  the  years  you  have  it  on 
your  walls  and  ceilings.  Being  made 
of  rock,  it  is  not  affected  by  atmos- 
pheric changes,  heat  or  cold;  so  it 
never  pulls  away  from  the  supports, 
never  bulges, shrinks  or  buckles.  Its 
USG  Patented  Edge  insures  tight, 
even  joints.  It  is  highest  grade 
gypsum  plaster,  cast  evenly  and 
uniformly  three-eighths  inch  thick 
and  it  cannot  warp. 


Sheetrock  lias  other  qualities  exclu- 
sively its  own.  It  is  fireproof.  It 
comes  in  broad  ceiling-high  sheets 
that  are  easily  handled,  easily  put 
up,  by  any  good  carpenter.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  nail  the  Sheetrock 
directly  to  the  joists  or  studding. 
It  takes  anydecoration, wall-paper, 
paint,  or  panels.  The  use  of  Sheet- 
rock Finisher  with  it  assures  per- 
fectly flat,  unbroken  surfaces.  Your 
dealer  in  lumber  or  builders'supplies 
hasSheetrock."WallsofWorth"pic- 
tures  its  uses ;  writeus  for  a  free  copy. 


SHEETROCK 
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Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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found  in  a  state  so  \nirc  that  tlio  natives  burn  it  in  oil  lamps  Avith- 
out  refining.  Coal  in  that  district  is  so  easy  to  mine  that  even 
the  lazy  natives  use  it." 

Then,  beyond  all  this  \vealtli  of  mineral  dejjosits,  there  are 
fur-bearing  aninuils  in  the  Arctic  regions,  especially  the  far  north 
zones,  whose  skins  in  numbers  would  mean  a  fortune  to  the  traj)- 
per  who  could  possess  them.  Blue  fo.xes  skim  over  the  ice  like 
delicately  colored  specters,  and  their  pelts  are  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  each.  The  polar  bear  is  there,  the  marten,  tlie  beaver, 
the  lynx,  the  erniine  and  the  skins  of  each  would  bring  dollars 
and  many  of  them  in  the  fur  market. 

-Ajnundsen,  when  he  sails  uj)  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  the  Bering 
Sea,  will  be  close  to  a  group  of  persons  who  spent  the  winter  at 
Wrangell  Island  and  who  probably  would  give  years  of  their 
respective  lives  to  enter  a  race  with  him  for  the  North  Pole. 
They  belong  to  the  party  sent  to  Wrangell  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
son,  the  English  Arctic  explorer,  who  says  by  sending  them  there 
he  is  claiming  the  island  for  the  British.  True,  DeLong,  an 
American  whaling  captain,  discovered  the  island  in  1869  and 
several  American  naval  ships  landed  men  there  in  1881,  but 
Stefansson  says  the  Americans  lost  claim  to  the  land  by  letting 
a  five-year  i^eriod  go,  by  without  having  any  one  there,  so  his 
present  party  is  claiming  it  for  the  British. 

But  what  a  wonderful  contest  it  would  make  if  Stefansson 
and  Amundsen  should  race!  The  two  explorers  are  as  unlike  in 
personal  cliaracteristics  and  methods  of  exploration  as  the  North 
Pole  and  the  South  are  apart.  Stefansson's  favorite  method  of 
Arctic  exploration  is  to  leave  his  ship  and  bit  it  off  through  the 
countrj'  with  rifle,  skiis,  and  a  dog  train.     Amundsen  is  a  sailor. 

If  Stefansson  should  decide  to  make  a  rival  dash  to  the  Pole, 
whom  would  you  pick  as  the  winner?  Stefansson  spent  five 
years  in  the  northern  wastes,  1913  to  1918,  and  knows  them  like 
a  book.  Stili,  he  has  discovered  no  pole.  Amundsen  is  a  "south 
water"  man  primarily;  he  discovered  the  South  Pole.  He 
probablj^  has  not  had  the  extensive  experience  in  the  far  North 
that  Stefansson  has  had,  but,  once  again,  he  discovered  the 
South  Pole. 

Whom  would  you  pick? 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ARBOR  DAY 
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HE  TREELESS  STATE,"  as  Nebraska  was  called 
fifty  years  ago,  set  the  very  first  recorded  tree-planting 
day,  when  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  adopted  a 
resolution  by  J.  Sterling  ^Morton  designating  the  10th  of  April 
for  that  purpose.  In  that  year  of  1872  more  than  a  million  trees 
were  planted,  and  in  188.5  the  State  legislature  changed  the  date 
to  April  22,  in  honor  of  ^Ir.  ^lorton's  birthday,  and  declared  the 
day  a  legal  hoUdaj-.  Now  700,000  acres  have  been  planted  in 
Nebraska,  and  as  long  ago  as  1895  the  legislature  of  that  State 
proudly  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  resolution  that  Nebraska 
shall  henceforth  be  known  as  "The  Tree  Planter's  State." 
Following  the  lead  of  Nebraska,  we  read  in  the  Classmate  (Cin- 
cinnati): 

Tennessee  and  Kansas  set  Arbor  Day  in  1875.  Then  there 
was  a  lapse  until  1882,  when  Ohio  and  North  Dakota  decided  to 
haA'e  tree-planting  days.  In  Ohio  the  date  selected  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  convention  in  Cincinnati,  which  resulted  in 
the  forming  of  what  is  now  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
Warren  Higley,  of  the  Ohio  Forestry  Commission,  suggested  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  that  the  school  children  have 
a  part  in  the  celebration.  This  resulted  in  a  parade  of  20,000 
school  children  through  the  streets  to  Eden  Park,  where  trees 
were  planted  in  honor  of  famous  men. 

jNIany  things  have  been  charged  to  the  war.  One  thing  to  its 
credit  is  an  impetus  in  tree-planting  such  as  the  world  has  ncA'er 
seen.  The  day  after  the  armistice  was  signed  the  American 
Forestry  Association  began  its  campaign  for  memorial  tree-plant- 
ing. The  tree  is  the  memorial  offering  of  the  indiA'idual.  He 
can  plant  a  tree  ^-ithout  waiting  for  a  planning  commission  or  the 
act  of  a  city  council.  The  trees  are  being  planted  both  in 
memory  of  the  man  who  gave  his  life  and  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  offered  his  life  when  his  country  called.  In  addition,  we 
have  Memorial  Parks  and  Roads  of  Remembrance.  !Motor 
associations  have  taken  up  the  plan  of  tree-lined  roads. 

This  memorial  tree-planting  has  taken  on  many  phases. 
Pasadena  calls  her  memorial  trees  her  Hall  of  Fame.  At 
Charlotte,  ^Michigan,  an  unused  piece  of  land  was  turned  into 
a  memorial  park.  A  great  boulder  in  the  center  holds  the  name 
of  the  county  dead.  Around  that  boulder  is  a  circle  of  trees. 
The  Force  school  in  Washington,  D.  C,  placed  a  Lombardy 
poplar  for  Quentin  Roosevelt,  the  onlj'  former  pupil  of  the  school 
to  give  his  life  to  his  country. 


A  church  plants  a  memorial  row  along  the  walk  leading  to 
the  entrance;  a  graduating  class  plants  a  memorial  row,  one  for 
each  member,  somewhere  on  the  college  campus.  Twenty 
years  later  the  class  vriW  hold  a  reunion  there.  A  city  plants  a 
memorial  drive  connecting  tAvo  parks,  as  is  the  case  in  Min- 
neapolis. A  rotary  club  plants  fifteen  miles  of  a  highway 
leading  into  the  city  as  at  Tampa,  Florida. 

Tree -planting  has  long  been  the  practise  of  foreign  \asitors 
when  in  another  country.  The  Prince  of  Wales  placed  many 
when  he  visited  here.  Pershing  placed  memorial  trees  in  France, 
as  did  Foch  when  in  the  United  States.  These  trees  are  aU  being 
recorded  liy  the  American  Forestry  Association  in  its  Hall  of 
Fame  for  trees  with  a  history.  This  idea  has  brought  hundreds 
of  nominations  of  trees  marking  historic  spots  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  activity  to  which  tree-planting  does  not 
lend  itself.  In  no  other  way  can  a  community  be  brought  more 
closely  together  than  by  community  tree-planting.  The  tree 
with  its  ever-renewing  life  has  been  adopted  as  the  Nation's 
memorial. 

An  example  of  the  way  colleges  have  taken  up  memorial  tree- 
planting  is  shoAATi  at  the  University  of  Washington,  in  Seattle. 
Due  to  climatic  conditions,  the  university  will  have  a  wonderful 
arboretum  in  the  years  to  come.  Fifty-eight  living  trees  were 
planted  on  the  university  campus  last  Armistice  Day,  to  com- 
memorate the  fifty-eight  former  students  of  the  university  who 
died  during  the  Great  War. 

Tree-planting  is  not  a  thing  of  this  year  or  of  the  next.  In- 
deed, it  AAill  be  well  to  plant  memorial  trees  every  year.  The 
people  are  just  aAvakening  to  the  possibilities  of  tree-planting. 
The  trees  are  monuments  with  a  meaning,  for  they  live  gloriously 
just  as  did  those  for  whom  they  are  planted.  The  glory  is  the 
thing  to  tell  to  the  world.  Our  sorrow  is  a  private,  personal 
affair  and  needs  no  telling  in  bronze  or  stone.  Instead,  let  us 
plant  trees  to  tell  of  their  joy  in  gi\-ing,  for  that  is  the  way  they 
who  went  forth  to  the  great  adventure  would  have  it.  Plant 
the  tree  Anth  an  appropriate  ceremony.  The  American  Forestry 
Association  will  send  you  a  tree-day  program  and  suggestions  on 
what  to  plant.  The  character  of  the  ceremony  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  planting.  We  will  soon  become  a  tree-planting 
nation,  and  well,  indeed,  will  it  be,  for  as  Joyce  Kilmer,  who 
"ran  forward  singing"  to  the  great  adventure,  wrote: 

"Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

The  American  Forestry  Association  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  tree-planting,  for  the  various  parts  of  the  country : 

For  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  JVIichigan, 
Dlinois,  ^Missouri,  and  Iowa: 

Deciduous  Trees — Sugar  maple,  Norway  maple,  scarlet  maple, 
green  ash,  white  ash,  American  white  elm,  red  oak,  white  oak, 
pin  oak,  American  linden,  scarlet  oak. 

Evergreen  Trees — White  spruce,  Colorado  blue  spruce,  white 
pine,  Scotch  pine,  balsam  pine,  hemlock,  arbor  vitse. 

For  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  CaroUna,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas : 

Tulip,  sycamore,  pin  oak,  scarlet  oak,  white  oak,  black  oak, 
red  oak,  white  ash,  bald  cypress,  Norway  maple,  scarlet  maple, 
red  elm,  American  white  ehn,  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  American 
linden,  red  gum,  black  gum,  hackberry,  AAallow  oak,  white  pine, 
longleaf  pine,  magnolia,  li\e  oak,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  American 
holly. 

For  Wisconsin,  ^Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho : 

Bur  oak,  linden,  Norway  maple,  green  ash,  wild  cherry,  larch, 
American  elm,  black  walnut,  hackberry,  honey  locust,  black 
locust.  Less  desirable — Cottonwood,  box  elder,  Scotch  pine, 
Austrian  pine,  white  pme,  Norway  spruce,  Colorado  blue  spruce, 
Avhite  spruce,  red  cedar,  arbor  vitae. 

For  New  ]Mexieo,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada: 

Hackberrj-,  honey  locust,  green  ash,  American  elm,  black 
locust,  bur  oak,  valley  cottonwood,  mountain  cottonwood, 
mountain  ash,  box  elder,  arbor  \dtae,  deodar  cedar,  box,  euony- 
mus. 

For  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington: 

Deciduous  Trees — Coast  Region:  Large  leafed  maple,  Eiiro- 
pean  linden,  sycamore,  weeping  wiUow. 

For  Columbian  Basin:  Norway  maple,  European  linden,  syca- 
more, green  ash,  silver  poplar,  Russian  poplar,  white  willow. 

Evergreens — Deodar  cedar,  ]Monterey  pine,  Monterey  cypress, 
Lawson  cypress,  big  tree. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  will  send  any  one  a  tree- 
day  program  upon  request  to  1214  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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For  the  Man  Who  "Treats  Em  Rough" 

Few  car  owners  admit  that  they  abuse  their  batteries.  You 
for  instance.  You  honestly  think  you  take  good  care  of  your 
battery — but  the  chances  are  against  you!  For  service 
station  records  prove  beyond  question  that  most  drivers  are 
neglectful.  They  are  not  systematic  in  utilizing  the  service 
provided  for  them. 

You  can  positively  lengthen  the  life  of  your  battery,  cut 
your  annual  battery  cost  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  being 
stalled  with  a  dead  battery  if  you  will  follow  these  two  bits  of 
advice. 

First:  regardless  of  the  make  of  your  battery,  form  the 
habit  of  driving  every  other  week  into  the  Willard  Battery 
Station  and  having  your  battery  tested.  Second:  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  new  battery,  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Battery. 

It  is  powerful,  tough  and  wear  resisting — ^just  the  battery 
for  those  who  occasionally  "treat  'em  rough".  And  it  rewards 
good  care  by  lasting  longer  and  costing  less  in  the  end  than 
any  common  battery. 

Car  and  truck  manufacturers  know  this — as  witness  the  list 
of  193  makers  who  use  only  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Bat- 
teries for  original  equipment! 

WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Made  in  Canada  by  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

These  193  car  builders  use  Willard  Threaded  Rubber 
Batteries  as  Original  Equipment 


They  Looked  Alike 
This  Morning! 

Buddy  and  Barney  started  out 
together,  both  with  their  faces 
washed,  their  ties  on  straight 
and  their  clothes  all  clean  and 
new.    Just  look  at  'em  now! 

One  took  care  of  his  clothes 
and  had  a  pretty  good  time.  The 
other — well,  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  happened  to  him! 

We  grown-ups  are  like  that 
with  our  motor  cars.  Some  of 
us  just  will  "treat  'em  rough"  no 
matter  what  it  costs  us  later. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BUCKET-SHOPPER 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  FLEECING  CUSTOMERS  in 
bucket-shops  throughout  the  land  continues  to  thrive 
because  there  are  so  many  people  who  are  so  anxious 
to  be  fleeced.  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  how  many  victims  the 
bucket eers  have  already  separated  from  their  money — there  is 
always  a  crowd  of  new  believers  ready  to  take  their  turn.  A 
cleverly  conducted  bucket-shop,  we  are  assured,  can  well  afford 
to  pay  SoOOto  secure  a  §1,000  account,  and  the  man  who  presents 
the  assurance  worked  in  one  where  it  was  a  part  of  the  business 
to  make  each  thousand-dollar  account  worth  S.")00  to  the  firm. 
The  power  of  deceptively  business-like  appearances  and  general 
hocus-pocus  is  nowhere  better  illustrated,  he  assures  us.  than  in 
those  brokerage  othces  where  people  go  to  make  their  fortunes 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  lucky  to  get  out  with  carfare  home. 
"In  the  following  paragraphs,"  writes  the  confessing  ex-bucket- 
eer.  George  Hazlitt.  in  Thr  }[ngaziiic  of  Wall  Street  (New 
York'— 

1  ha\  e  endeavored,  as  near  as  possible,  to  give  an  accurate  and 
concise  account  of  my  experiences  while  employed  in  a  bucket- 
shop,  describing  their  methods  of  getting  business  and  the  sub- 
sequent fleecing  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  with  the 
sole  idea  in  mind  of  warning  those  unfortunates  who  already  are 
feeUng  the  effects  of  these  parasites  and  those  who  may  be  ap- 
proached by  them  at  any  time.  During  the  early  part  of  1920, 
through  financial  losses,  I  was  obliged  to  seek  employment,  and 
ha^^ng  had  some  pre\'ious  financial  exi)erience,  I  applied  to 
several  brokers  without  success,  and  was  on  the  point  of  gi\"ing 
up  for  the  day  when  I  chanced  to  meet  an  acquaintance  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  se\'eral  years. 

He  told  me  of  what  he  termed  a  wonderful  oi)portunity  with 
a  house  which  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  minor  exchanges,  the 
members  of  which  he  knew  well.  Of  course,  I  was  deeply  grateful, 
and  after  going  to  his  office,  while  he  called  up  the  aforemen- 
tioned firm,  was  told  I  should  go  immediately  to  their  ui>-town 

branch,  and  have  an  interWew  -with  their  Mr. ,  the  manager. 

Upon  my  arri\al  I  was  told  he  was  A-erj'  busy  and  would  ha^•e  to 
wait,  but  would  I  step  into  the  Board  Room  and  make  myself 
at  home? 

I  was  immediately  struck  by  the  elaborate  fixtures,  the  striking 
business-like  atmosphere  and  the  number  of  customers,  .\fter 
waiting  possibly  an  hour,  I  was  ushered  into  the  manager's 
private  office.  He  seemed  to  be  a  most  genial  sort  of  man,  and, 
after  asking  a  few  perfunctory  questions,  told  me  I  could  start 
as  a  salesman  the  following  Monday,  at  S2.5  per  week,  and  •?2  per 
100  shares  traded  as  commission.  Of  course,  I  was  overjoyed 
and  went  home  thinking  how  lucky  I  was  in  securing  a  position 
so  easily. 

The  following  ^londay  I  reported  for  work  and  was  immedi- 
ately assigned  to  a  desk  and  telephone  in  a  large  room,  ■\\-ith 
possibly  fifteen  others,  and  given  a  list  of  about  100  names  of 
people  whom  I  was  told  at  ^'arious  times  had  either  purchased 
stock  or  were  interested  in  the  market.  These  I  was  to  call 
on  the  telephone,  using  the  following  stock  conversation: 

"Mr. ,  this  is  Mr.  of &  Co.     I  understand  that 

you  are  interested  in  the  market  from  time  to  time  and,  there- 
fore, am  taking  the  libertj-  of  calling  you  on  the  telephone  on  the 
supposition  that  possibly  we  could  be  of  some  service  to  you." 
Invariably  I  received  a  negative  answer  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  week  I  began  to  get  discouraged,  and  could  not  understand, 
after  listening  to  some  of  the  other  men's  eft'orts,  how  the  firm 
could  continue  to  paj'  so  many  men  and  get  such  small  results. 

However,  about  a  week  later  I  chanced  to  get  in  conversation 
with  a  man  and  learned  that  he  was  interested  in  a  highly  specula- 
tive stock,  then  selling  around  114;  thinking  I  was  a  man  of 
long  market  experience,  he  asked  my  personal  opinion.  Of 
course,  I  really  was  in  no  position  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular stock  he  mentioned,  but  seeing  an  opportunity  to  get  an 
account  I  rattled  off  a  lot  of  figures,  the  meanings  of  which  I 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  and  the  prospective  customer  even 
less.  Nevertheless  he  was  profoundly  imprest  and  immedi- 
ately gave  me  an  order  to  buy  20  shares  at  the  market.  The 
order  was  executed  at  114^,  and  that  night  I  was  very  much 
surprized  to  see  in  the  paper  the  high  for  the  day  was  only  114. 
Upon  inquiring  the  next  day  I  was  informed  that  on  an  odd  lot 
you  were  obliged  to  trade  ^i  away  from  the  next  sale.  Upon 
subsequent  investigation  I  learned  that  the  stock  could  always 
be  bought  }  4  awa^ . 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  "sucker"  had  put  up  SoOO  more, 
and  the  following  Monday  received  another  margin  call  for 
S200  additional,  at  10:30  A.  M.     As  the  salesman  confesses: 


I  was  unable  to  reach  him  at  once,  and  at  ele\en,  I  received 
notice  that  he  had  been  closed  out  at  97,  altho  he  had  been  told 
on  previous  calls  he  had  till  2:l.j  to  meet  his  marginal  require- 
ments. 

Naturally  he  was  in  the  next  day,  and  after  a  stormy  inter\  iew 
he  was  reinstated  at  97,  altho  the  stock  was  then  selling 
at  100.  He  immediately  sold  out  at  99''4  and  demand* d  a  check. 
After  further  arguing  he  was  assured  he  would  receive  his  balance 
the  follo^\^ng  day,  but  as  things  turned  out  it  was  OAer  a  week 
before  anything  was  received  and  then  only  half  the  amount  due, 
the  remainder  being  paid  some  time  later  under  protest. 

Naturally,  these  things  began  to  make  me  suspicious  and  after 
thinking  the  matter  over  I  went  to  the  manager  and  told  him  just 
what  1  thought.  However,  he  con%inced  me  in  the  same  sua\e 
manner  he  did  customers  that  I  was  mistaken,  telling  me  these 
things  occurred  every  day  in  the  brokerage  business  and  that 
when  I  got  a  really  good  account  I  would  realize  the  question  of 
executions  and  margins  never  arose. 

As  weeks  went  on  I  got  several  more  accounts  and  then  one 
day  I  was  asked  to  call  on  a  prospecti\e  customer,  a  man  about 
fifty,  who  had  luid  an  account  for  some  years  with  a  stock  exchange 
house.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  my  plan  of  operations, 
namely,  to  call  him  on  the  telephone,  if  necessary,  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  keeping  him  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  the  market  and 
ad\ising  what  to  buy  or  sell.  At  the  end  of  my  interview  he  gave 
me  a  check  for  .?7.(X)0.  When  1  reached  the  office  the  manager 
called  me  in  and  informed  me  my  salary  would  be  increased  -So  per 
week,  and  my  commission  from  §2  per  1(X)  to  $3.50.  He  also 
gave  me  -?100  which  he  said  was  a  small  bonus  in  appreciation 
of  my  efforts. 

The  account  was  immediately  taken  out  of  my  hands  and  by 
the  end  of  two  weeks  the  customer  had  exactly  S650  left  of  his 
S7,000.  Shortly  after,  a  special  inducement  of  SoO  for  every 
SI, 000  brought  into  the  house  was  offered,  and  as  I  was  doing 
particularly  well  at  this  time,  some  weeks  making  as  high  as 
S200.  1  was  loth  to  give  up,  altho  I  had  liecome  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  so  to  speak. 

Not  long  after  I  was  called  into  the  office  of  the  head  of  the 

firm,  and  introduced  to  Mr. ,  who  was  to  become  the  general 

manager  of  the  firm,  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  traveling 
salesman  for  a  commercial  house,  and  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  brokerage  business.  I  was  told  point-blank 
that  1  must  cease  my  activities  in  behalf  of  my  customers'  com- 
plaints. I  must  understand  absolutelj*  the  house  came  first, 
last  and  alwaj's,  that  if  a  customer  wished  to  follow  my  advice  in 
trading,  always  advise  the  most  specidative  issues,  if  not,  a  low- 
priced  stock,  because  in  the  former  the  customer  invariably  lost 
and  in  the  latter  the  house  took  very  little  risk;  always  try  to 
discourage  the  asking  for  profit  checks,  and  if  this  was  impossible, 
offer  any  e.xcuse  for  delay. 

In  addition  to  the  Telephone  Department  I  have  spoken  of, 
there  was  a  large  force  of  outside  .salesmen,  much  older  than  mj'- 
self,  who  had  long  experience  in  the  rottenest  of  all  swindles, 
namely,  the  promotion  of  fake  oil  and  mining  stocks.  These 
men  were  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  Only  those  appearing 
to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman  were  accepted.  They 
were  plentifully  supplied  vrith.  tnonej-  and  required  to  dress  im- 
maculately. Indeed,  their  appearance  and  general  personality 
Avould  command  the  instant  respect  of  almost  am-body.  I  have 
kno^^^l  of  cases  where  it  has  cost  the  house  SoOO  for  one  of  these 
men  to  make  a  trip  to  some  distant  cit}-,  purely  on  a  chance  of 
getting  an  account  of  81,000  or  82,000.  In  conjunction  Avith 
these  men,  an  ex-pensive  advertising  campaign  was  carried  on 
in  out-of-town  cities,  and  aU  inquiries,  no  matter  how  remote, 
were  followed  up  by  these  financial  \-ultures. 

In  cases  where  customers  sat  in  the  Board  Room  and  demanded 
to  see  their  sales  on  the  tape,  the  orders  were  executed,  but  im- 
mediately sold  out.  In  some  cases  the  house  lost  an  H  or  J4 
and  in  others  gained  that  much  more. 

Customers  were  always  urged  to  over-trade,  consequently,  on 
any  slight  reaction,  they  were  called  for  margin,  alwaj-s  in  excess 
of  the  required  amount.  This  was  explained  to  the  customer  as 
an  assurance  of  the  firm's  soundness,  -sxishing  at  all  times  to  keep 
their  accounts  secure.  As  this  method  was  quite  in  contrast  to 
other  bucket-shops,  namely,  can'j'ing  stocks  on  5  and  8  point 
margins,  even  less,  it  helped  to  aUaj-  suspicion. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a  special  meeting  of  all  the  sales- 
men was  called,  and  a  plan  outlined  for  the  last  three  weeks,  when 
most  people  would  be  tempted  to  ^nthdraw  profits  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  any,  namely,  a  cash  prize  of  8.500  to 
the  salesman  ha\ing  the  least  amount  of  money  -n-ithdrawn  from 
his  accounts  between  December  1  and  January  15.  The  result 
was  that  customers  were  persuaded  by  every  kind  of  a  promise 
and  guaranty  that  if  they  would  take  one  more  chance  and  follow 
the  salesmen's  instructions  they  would  be  sure  to  make  a  clean-up 
just  at  the  time  when  every  one  needed  a  Uttle  extra  cash.  They 
were  ad\-ised  to  buv  the  ^\-ildest  kind  of  stocks.     Some  were 
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Friction —  the  Unseen  Enemy 
of  Production  in  Your  Plant 


600-W 

Sharp  facts  about  your 
Steam  Cylinder  Lubrication 


Lubricating  Oils 

-/I  grade  for  eacli  type  of  service 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
economical  operation  of  a  plant  is  Correct 
Lubrication. 

At  no  point  does  the  eflFect  of  correct 
lubrication  show  up  more  strongly  than 
in  the  operation  of  steam  cylinders. 

So  important  is  the  correct  lubrication  of  steam  cylin' 
ders  that  the  majority  of  builders  of  steam  engines 
throughout  the  world  recommend  or  approve  the  use  of 
Qargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600'W. 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W  is  more  widely  used 
throughout  the  world. than  any  other  brand  of 
steam  cylinder  oil. 

It  has  been  manufactured  with  scientific  exact- 
ness by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  for  over  40  years. 
It  will  correctly  meet  a  wide  range  of  operating 
conditions  in  steam  cylinders. 

Plant  owners  whose  business  policy  it  is  to  save 
maintenance-cost  dollars  rather  than  "price-per- 
gallon"  pennies  will  tell  you  that  Gargoyle  Cylinder 
Oil  600-W  is  by  far  the  most  economical  steam 
cylinder  lubricant  obtainable. 

We  have  published  two  valuable  pamphlets.  One 
is  called  "Stationary  Steam  Engines;"  the  other  is 
"Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W."  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  them  to  you  without  charge. 

Stocks  of  Gargoyle  Lubricating  Oils  scientifically  correct  for 
every  engine  and  machine  need  are  carried  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Domestic  Brandies  : 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

{Main  Office)  Rochester  Albany  Detroit  Indianapolis 

Buffalo  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dallas  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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wiped  out  in  a  few  days.  Others  carried  the  stocks  for  months 
before  tliey  could  even  break  even.  In  addition  to  this  the  firm 
gave  hivish  cash  presents  to  all  employees,  not  based  on  lenj^th 
of  ser\ice  or  loyalty  but  on  the  amount  of  money  brought  in 
during  the  year  or  period  the  man  had  been  employed. 

These  things  capped  the  climax  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and 
I  immediately  resigned,  knowing  full  well  the  ultimate  result  if 
I  remained,  either  a  jail  sentence  or  a  stigma  on  my  name  which 
never  could  be  erased.  As  things  turned  out  I  was  just  in  time  as 
some  ugly  rumors  had  reached  me  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
I  understand  it  is  but  a  short  time  before  this  concern  will  no 
longer  be  in  e.vistence. 

I  could  enumerate  many  other  insta,nces  but  believe  that  these 
that  I  ha^e  will  suffice,  and  sincerely  trust  that  all  those  who  are 
Jipproaclied  in  the  manner  I  have  stated  or  who  are  the  least  bit 
doubtful  as  to  the  character  of  the  firm  they  are  doing  business 
with  will  investigate  to  the  fullest  extent  before  placing  their 
funds  in  jeopardy. 


WHERE  BANDITS   HAVE  A   HAPPY 
HUNTING-GROUND 

PATAGONIA,  ASIDE  FROM  HAVING  A  NAME  almost 
as  interesting  as  Dickens's  famous  character's  beloved 
Mesopotamia,  is  coming  into  newspaper  prominence  as 
the  Habitat  of  a  certain  prehistoric  monster  long  thought  to  be 
extinct.  It  is  also,  we  are  authoritatively  assured,  entitled  to 
prominence  as  the  earthly  paradise  of  banditry  and  of  bandits. 
The  pi-ehistoric  monster,  said  to  resemble  a  plesiosaurus,  may  or 
may  not  be  discovered,  but  there  is  said  to  be  absolutely  no  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  bandits.  It  is  a  queer  and  lively  coun- 
try, attractive,  to  certain  spirits  at  least,  because  it  has  not  yet 
become  tame  and  law-abiding  as  have  most  of  the  other  corners 
of  the  earth.  In  fact,  WTites  Alarion  Storm  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  for  some  time  now  there  have  been  plenty  of  hints 
to  indicate  that  "the  next  goal  of  the  exotic  urge  will  be  not  the 
Poles,  the  isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean.. or  Tibet,  but  that  land  of 
startling  stories  and  unstable  settlers,  Patagonia."  According 
to  report,  there  have  always  been  giants  in  Terra  del  Fuego. 
IMany  of  its  forbidding  islands  are  still  unexplored.  Aloreover, 
continues  Aliss  Storm: 

All  Patagonia  persists  in  remaining  picaresque.  Argentina 
has  striven  to  civilize  that  unbounded  region  with  tentative  rail- 
roads, governors,  and  mounted  police,  but  not  much  has  come 
of  the  enterprise  yet.  JMore  adventurous  capital  and  fewer 
bandits  will  be  necessary.  The  prospect  is  that  for  a  long  tifne 
anybody  will  be  able  to  relate  tales  of  pleisosauri  in  the  lakes  of 
Patagonia.     Anything  might  come  out  of  Patagonia. 

Some  say  that  the  bandit  swarms,  in  encountering  whom  the 
Argentine  troops  turn  back,  outnumbered,  are  the  unhappy 
fruit  of  a  too  generous  immigration  policy.  Next  to  Ellis  Island, 
the  Buenos  Aires  Immigration  Station  is  the  most  prolific  pro- 
\'lder  of  population  in  the  world.  It  is  handsomely  and  elabor- 
ately equipped  and  liberally  managed.  Argentina  wanted  lots 
of  immigrants  to  make  her  fruitful  wildernesses  blossom.  She 
certainly  got  them,  but  they  have  proved,  in  Patagonia,  to  be 
far  worse  than  the  Indians  and  wild  animals  that  they  are  ex- 
terminating. There,  more  than  on  the  China  coast  or  in  the 
Australian  bush,  is  now  the  Port  of  Alissing  Men.  Gentlemen 
much  in  request  at  New  York  and  London  Police  Headquarters 
have  decided  to  reside  permanently  in  the  south,  and  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Red  House  are  aware  of  no  satisfactory  way  of  getting 
them  out. 

One  trouble  ■with  the  pioneer  principle  that  the  fittest  will 
survive  is  that,  as  in  Patagonia,  a  two-gun  man  may  be  alto- 
gether too  fit  for  the  country's  peace.  Where  gentle  and  hopeful 
settlers  have  despaired,  the  bandit  has  made  himself  secure  and 
comfortable.  This  vast  southern  Sherwood  Forest,  however, 
lacks  chivalry.  The  recent  warning  of  a  Canadian  ^Titer  comes 
to  mind:  "In  opening  our  doors  \\ide  we  are  only  too  often  pro- 
"\-iding  an  inlet  for  persons  who  have  been  'impossibilities'  in  the 
Old  World  and  are  likely  to  prove  even  more  'impossible'  here." 
Patagonia  is  full  of  plesiosaurian  impossibilities.  But  unfortu- 
nately many  of  them  have  been  contributed  from  our  resourceful 
hrlf  of  the  New  World. 

The  Argentine  capital  has  repeatedly  sent  out  small  bodies  of 
troops  to  take  a  crack  at  some  of  the  Bandits,  and  a  modest  gar- 
rison is  maintained  in  the  south.  But  there  can  be  little  more 
than  g\ierrilla  warfare  against  an  agile  enemy  whom  the  dis- 
mounted cavalry  and  marines  newly  landed  find  it  hard  to  locate 
and  impossible  to  bring  to  open  action.     The  "robber  horde," 


on  the  other  hand,  are  well  posted  as  to  troop  movements,  and 
-so  intimately  in  touch  with  thoughts  thought  in  Buenos  Ab-es 
that  they  are  suspt'cted  of  employing  most  unscrupulous  wire 
tappers.  The  soldiers  are  not  very  keen  over  ser\ice  in  Santa 
Cruz,  the  southernmost  and  uneasiest  Argentine  pro\inee. 

Not  long  ago  telegrams  from  Puerto  Deseado  told  that  banditti 
in  bands  numbering  altogether  500  men,  well  armed,  well 
mounted,  and  bountifully  supplied,  were  "sacking  and  burning" 
in  that  department.  "As  they  pass  through  the  country  they 
gather  up  all  the  horses  at  the  estnncias,  sack  the  stores,  (i(>stroy 
the  shearing  sheds,  and  laborers'  quarters,  and  bum  the  houses. 
Up  to  the  present,  twenty-two  dispart  ments- have  been  sacked 
and  burned,  and  many  prisoners  ha.\e  hoen  taken.  The  families 
are  fleeing  to  the  coast,  panic-stricken  before  the  hordes  of  bandits, 
and  the  police  at  the  stations  along  the  line  of  the  Puerto  Deseado 
Railway  in  the  interior  have  withdrawn  because  they  are  too 
few  to  be  of  any  use." 

It  is  very  hard  to  get  a  straight  story  from  Patagonia,  because 
foreign  companies  with  great  interests  in  the  interior  to  protect 
are  anxious  to  make  the  accounts  as  alarming  as  possible,  while 
the  Go\'ernment  censors  the  news  from  the  south  in  the  interests 
of  public  calm.  The  tales  in  the  British  newspapers  published 
in  Buenos  Aires  are  wild  indeed:  "News  of  the  sacking  of  Pico 
Truncado  station  has  been  received.  Motor  trucks  and  motor 
cars  were  taken  and  wires  cut.  Gangs  were  on  the  way  to  assault 
Las  Heras,  Calet,  Olivia,  and  Caramillo  when  the  wire  was  sent." 
The  cry  grows  louder:  "A  later  telegram  from  Colonia  Sar- 
miento.  Chubut,  says  that  the  town  of  Las  Heras  (of  about  6.50) 
has  been  sacked  and  burned.  As  the  banditti  are  evidently 
surging  northward  in  great  numbers,  Chubut  will  soon  be  dev- 
astated as  well  as  Santa  Cruz  unless  the  Government  shows  more 
energy  and  .appreciation  of  the  situation."  Later:  "The  man- 
ager of  the  bank  at  Pico  Truncado  has  been  taken  prisoner." 

So  skilful  were  the  marauders  that  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia 
they  repaired  a  locomotive  of  which  the  railroad  had  despaired 
and  puffed  merrily  away  ^vith  their  loot.     Reports  folloTred  that : 

The  population  at  Rivada^^a  has  become  greatly  alarmed,  as 
the  bandits  are  not  many  leagues  away.  They  have  taken  pris- 
oner a  great  number  of  local  residents,  including  an  Italian  and 
a  Spanish  Viee-Consul. 

The  tension  tightens:  "Several  large  gangs  of  bandits  are 
known  to  V)e  on  the  way  to  La  Oriental  establishment.  This  big 
estanria,  with  its  numerous  buildings,  is  believed  to  be  guarded 
by  fifty  well-armed  men,  and  a  fight  is  looked  fdr  if  a  serious  at- 
tempt is  made  to  sack  the  place.  The  estancia  of  Don  Donato 
Baino,  near  Las  Heras,  has  been  sacked  and  burned." 

As  long  ago  as  November  the  Argentine  Government  officially 
brought  it  to  President  Irigoyen's  attention  that  American  resi- 
dents in  Santa  Cruz  were  sharing  the  general  insecurity.  On 
November  26  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  called  upon  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  order  to 
point  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  attending  to  complaints  re- 
ceived from  countrymen  of  theirs  dwelling  in  Santa  Cruz. 
However,  comments  the  Standard  of  Buenos  Aires,  "nobody, 
not  even  the  Government,  knows  what  may  be  passing  in  Santa 
Cruz." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Santiago  de  Chile  stated 
in  .January  that  frontier  garrisons  of  Chilean  forces  in  Magellan 
Territory  had  been  strengthened  as  a  result  of  reports  that  300 
bandits  from  Argentina,  armed  with  machine-guns,  were  travel- 
ing in  sixty  automobiles  toward  the  border. 

The  Magellan  Times  of  Sandy  Point,  Chile,  gave  in  November 
a  list  of  prisoners  taken  by  bandits  in  Santa  Cruz.which  included 
several  foreign  managers  of  estates  bearing  such  names  as  Bird, 
MacKenzie,  McLean,  and  Jones.  The  same  paper  declared 
that  the  Armour  establishment  at  Puerto  Beagle  had  been  cap- 
tured. The  Chilean  carabiniers  seem  to  be  the  only  force  which 
has  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  bandits,  and  some  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  natives  are  said  to  consider  the  robbers  as  the  onlj-  organized 
and  effective  forces  in  the  territory. 

"The  unpleasant  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  the  scum  of  the 
southern  territories  is  advancing  north  with  a  rapidity  and  force 
which  have  caused  a  panic  regarding  Comodoro  Rivada\'ia,  an 
important  oil-producing  center,  and  that  their  next  proceeding 
would  be  to  set  fire  to  the  wells  and  tanks,"  says  the  Standard. 

The  Tenth  Argentine  Cavalry  was  sent  to  Santa  Cruz  some 
months  ago,  but  being  "n-ithout  horses  or  money  could  do  little 
more  than  look  on.  The  brigands  are  in  the  custom  of  thrusting 
prisoners  into  the  front  ranks,  thus  embarrassing  operations  of 
the  troops. 

A  year  ago  there  were  about  1.50  "regular  bandits"  in  Pata- 
gonia.    The  number  has  at  least  quadrupled  in  that  time. 

"We  understand,  of  coiirse,"  says  the  River  Plate  Observer, 
"that  in  the  vast  and  sparsely  settled  territories  there  can  be  no 
permanent  guaranty  for  anytiody  that  a  few  bad   men  will  not 
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Too  Early 


Too  Late 


Babies  don't  need  Pebeco,  for  thej'^  have 
no  teeth.  Neither  do  older  persons  whom 
"Acid-Mouth"  has  robbed  of  their  teeth  — 
it  is  then  too  late  for  Pebeco. 

But  for  folks  who  have  teeth  and  want  to 
keep  them,  Pebeco  is  the  right  tooth  paste. 
Cleans  the  teeth,  keeps  them  firm,  and  coun- 
teracts "Acid-Mouth" — a  condition  that  causes 
rapid  tooth  decay. 

LEHiN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  the  Pebeco  Tooth  Brush 
It  cleans  every  part  of  every  tooth 

Canadian  Agents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Company,  Limited,  10  McCaul  Street,  Toronto 


How  to  tell  if  you  have 
•♦Acid-Mouth'* 

First,  send  for  Litmus  Test  Papers 
and  big  trial  tube  of  Pebeco 

Then  moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test 
Paper  on  your  tongue.  If  it  turns 
pink,  that  indicates  an  acid  condition 
in  the  mouth.  Brush  your  teeth  with 
Pebeco  and  make  another  test.  The 
paper  will  not  change  color,  thus 
demonstrating  how  Pebeco  helps 
to  counteract   "  Acid-Moutlr" 

Fill  in  the  coupon  now,  enclose  ten 
cents  and  mail  to  us  at  once.  Tlie 
Litmus  Test  Papers  and  big  trial  tube 
of  Pebeco  will  be  sent  you  immediately. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  INC- 

635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  10  cents,  for  which  please 
send  me  your  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  large 
trial  tube  of  Pebeco. 


Name_ 


Street  and  Nc 
City  or  Town_ 
State 
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'^e  Canadian  Pacific  Route 

Bridging  two  oceans  and  linlung  four  continents 


Fortnightly  Service 

to  the  Orient 

Fastest  Time  Across  the  Pacific 

FOUR  magnificent  Canadian   Pacific   Empress  Steam- 
ships, the  largest,  fastest  and  most  luxurious  on  the 
Pacific,  will  link  Asia  with  America  this  year. 

Empress  of  Canada 

33,000  tons  displacement 

Empress  of  Australia 

31. (/(JO  tons  displacement 

Empress  of  Russia 

25,000  tons  displacement 

Empress  of  Asia 

JoJjOO  tons  displacement 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Empresses  hold  the  record  for  the  fastest  time 
to  the  Orient.  The  new,  palatial  Empress  of  Canada  and  Empress  of 
Australia,  now  to  he  linked  with  the  w^ell  known  and  popular 
Empress  of  Russia  and  Empress  of  Asia,  are  marvelous  achievements  of 
modern  science  and  marine  architecture.  They  possess  individually 
the  grandeur,  speed  and  perfection  of  appointments  that  make  them 
easily  the  choice  of  discriminating  travelers. 

Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines 

Fortnightly  Service  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  via  Victoria 
The  new  Empress  of  Canada  makes  her  maiden  voyage  June  29th 

Plan  your  trip  now  to  Japan,  Korea  and  Manchuria.  See  Fujiyama,  the 
sacred  temple  cities  of  Nippon,  visit  the  forbidden  City  of  Pekin,  the  ancient 
wall  of  China;  the  great  Oriental  ports  of  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  and 
the  exotic  city  of  Manila,  in  the  Philippines. 

As  easy  as  a  trip  to  Europe 

For  rates  and  full  information  about  your  ocean  and  rail  trip, 

Ask  the  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

Apply  to  Qeneral  Agents  at 


Atlanta.  Ga 49  No.  Forsyth  St. 

Boston,  Mass 405  Bovlston  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 160  Pearl  St. 

Chicago,  111 40  No.  Dearborn  St. 

Cincinnati.  0 430  Walnut  St. 

Cleveland.  0 1040  Prospect  Ave. 

Detroit.  Mich 1239  Griswold  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .     .     .      605  So.  Spring  St. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.      .     611  Second  Ave..  So. 

Montreal.  Can 141  St.  James  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  .    Madison  Avo.  at  41th  St. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 340  SiMh  Ave. 

Portland.  Ore 55  Third  St 

San  Francisco.   Cal.        .     .     .     675  Market  St. 

Seattle.  Wash G08  Second  Ave. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 420  Locust  St. 


Offices  and  Agents  All  Over  the  World. 

Before  you  plan  a  journey 
see  a  Canadian  Pacific  Agent 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continui'd 


Start  bushraiif^iug.  The  country  lends 
itself  to  the  pui-poses  of  outlaws,  or  to  the 
occasional  depredations  of  ^'iolent  char- 
acters who  get  out  in  the  wilds  and  find 
victims  among  the  lonely  settlers. 

But  the  wholesale  terrorism  of  which 
we  have  recently  heard  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  such  isolated  instances  of  brig- 
andage. It  is  something  that  has  existed 
at  lea^t  throughout  this  _\ear  on  a  scale 
that  indicates  an  organized  campaign  in 
which  scores  and  scores  of  regular  bandits 
are  participating.  Toughs  have  found 
the  southern  territories  happy  hunting- 
grounds. 

What  the  Observer  would  like  to  see  in 
Patagonia  would  he  a  special  force  of  hard 
riders  and  good  shots,  given  carte  blanche 
to  bring  in  the  outlaws  alive  or  dead.  None 
of  this  sounds  very  unfamiliar.  On,  mourn- 
ers of  the  vanished  Wild  West,  turn  j-our 
attention  to  the  Wild  South! 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  USE 
ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS? 

'"T^HERE  is  a  man  in  Xew  York  who  has 
-'-  a  fortune  of  a  million  dollars  which  he 
wishes  to  spend  "for  the  good  of  human- 
ity." The  situation  has  been  a  favorite  one, 
of  course,  with  fiction  ^nnters  time  out  of 
mind,  but  this  man  really  e.xists,  and  his 
efforts  to  find  out  where  his  money  will  do 
the  most  good  have  resulted  in  suggestions 
of  amazing  di\ersity.  In  order  to  get  at  a 
popular  idea  of  how  his  money  might  best 
be  spent,  the  anonymous  millionaire  asked 
the  advice  of  Bruce  Bliven,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Xew  Y'ork  Globe,  and  Mr. 
Bliven,  in  turn,  put  the  question  up  to  the 
paper's  readers.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
thousand  letters  were  received  and,  after 
suggestions  dealing  with  private  charity  to 
individuals  and  the  promotion  of  socialism, 
communism,  or  single  tax  had  been  ex- 
cluded, Mr.  Bliven  published  "essential 
parts"  of  many  of  the  remaining  letters. 
"One  of  the  most  fascinating  revelations  of 
human  nature,"  he  calls  them,  "that  I 
have  ever  seen."  They  are  of  every  possible 
variety,  "From  a  pencil  scroll  on  a  five- 
cent  tablet  to  beautiful  missives  on  en- 
gra^'ed  letter-heads."  Foundations  to  solve 
the  housing  problem  are  advocated  by  a 
member  of  the  WTiters.  Establish  huge 
dairy  farms  near  cities  to  supply  infants 
with  fresh  milk,  suggests  another.  Scholar- 
ships for  needy  students,  support  for  im- 
pecunious artists  and  scientists,  and  an 
endowed  public  press  that  would  really 
print  the  truth,  are  among  other  sugges- 
tions. With  the  names  of  the  writers 
omitted,  a  representative  list  of  the  letters 
as  presented  by  The  Globe  runs  as  follows : 

I  would  suggest  that  he  start  to  build 
small  homes  of  about  six  rooms  for  the 
worthy.  These  homes  could  be  put  up  for 
a  nominal  sum  in  quantities  and  paid  for 
by  the  month  instead  of  paying  rent.  The 
rentals  could  be  used  to  put  up  more  houses. 
When  the  tenant  had  paid  in  rent  equal  to 
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the  cost  of  the  house,  the  house  would  be 
his.  

It  has  always  been  and  it  always  will  be 
the  artists  who  keep  alight  the  lamp  of 
civilization.  If  you  want  to  do  good  to 
humanity,  you  can  do  so  through  the 
artists.  I  would  concentrate  on  architects, 
sculptors,  painters,  poets,  authors,  and 
musicians.  Form  an  organization  with 
prominent  artists  as  advisers,  to  judge  the 
first  twenty  applicants  for  loans  of  $10,000 
each,  to  be  repaid  in  fifteen  years  without 
interest.  The  money  to  be  invested  in  () 
per  cent,  bonds  and  the  interest  only  used. 
Second  advisory  board  would  consist  of 
applicants  already  granted  loans,  etc. 


An  institution  should  be  established  fa) 
to  investigate  local  troubles,  such  as  strikes, 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  secure  the  real 
facts  and  make  them  public,  regardless  of 
who  is  at  fault,  (b)  To  investigate  national 
policies  and  propose  legislation,  to  secure 
the  real  facts  and  make  them  public,  (c)  To 
investigate  international  relations  in  the 
same  way.  (d)  To  establish  a  systematic 
national  emploj^ment  registry,  fe)  To  edii- 
cate  the  public  at  large  to  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  cooperation  and  conservation  of 
man-power,  (f)  To  establish  a  bureau  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  truth  in  which  the 
public  can  have  confidence. 


My  proposal  involves  an  all  around 
ethical  education  of  our  people,  especially 
young  men  and  women,  through  a  big 
national  club — non-partizan,  non-sectarian, 
non-religious,  with  club  rooms  everywhere 
provided  with  books,  papers,  music,  and 
amusements;  a  bureau  for  vocational  ad- 
vice and  assistance;  facilities  for  giving  peo- 
ple or  for  helping  them  to  get  for  themseh  <  s 
everything  essential  to  their  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  spiritual,  and  social  welfare. 


Thousands  of  model  homes  are  needed 
at  rentals  within  the  means  of  those  gouged 
by  profiteering  landlords.  Building  them 
would  not  be  charity,  for  at  the  most 
reasonable  rentals  the  enterprise  would  pay 
for  itself.  

Many  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in 
Europe  are  starving  and  many  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  world's  advancement 
is  lost  because  its  originator  is  forced  to 
spend  his  time  in  search  of  food,  etc.  Why 
not  endow  an  international  university 
somewhere  in  a  little  town  in  this  country, 
bring  these  men  over,  and  give  them  free- 
dom from  care  to  devote  their  time  to 
teaching  and  AvTiting  and  the  advance  of 
science? 

Give  scholarships  to  deserving  boys  and 
girls  who  show  they  are  above  the  average, 
so  that  they  can  continue  in  the  grammar 
an  high  schools.  If  they  received  only  $•"> 
weekly  they  would  not  have  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work.  It  should  be  given  only  to 
those  attending  public  schools,  who  are 
in  real  need  and  show  ability  in  their  studies. 


I  would  place  my  million  in  a  trust  find, 
the  interest  to, be  lent  in  moderate  sums 
as  long-term  loans  at  lowest  possible 
interest  to  people  in  modest  circumstances 
for  the  following  purposes:  1.  Home  buying. 
2.  Education  or  training  of  any  sort.  3. 
Sickness  or  stress  that  threatens  the  home, 
life,  or  health  of  mother,  baby,  or  father. 
4.  For  inventions,  patents,  or  small  busi- 
ness beginnings. 


TH E  route  to- 

)^|lowstoneParH 

^''mCdrdiner-om  Catty 


I    think   a   religious   rcA-ival   carried   on 
through  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines 


Three  great  wonder 
spola—  Yellowstone 
Hark,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Estest  Park, 
and  Colorado,  all 
on   one  circle    trip 


The  greatest  show  on  earth— and  the  big  vacation 
value  of  1922!  Take  the  complete  tour— in  historic 
Gardiner  Gateway— out  over  thrilling  Cody  Road. 
Then— enchanting  Rocky  Mountain  (Estes)  Park 
— a  short  side  trip.  Go  to  Denver  and  the  Pike's 
Peak  region  d  irect  or  *  'over  the  mountains^ '  through 
the  Never  Summer  country  to  Grand  Lake  and 
return  through  Denver's  Mountain  Parks.  All 
on  one  trip,  on  through  trains,  for  the  low  price 
of  a  round  trip  ticket  to  Yellowstone  alone! 

Vacation  costs  are  down 

This  year,  your  dollar  goes  much  farther;  you 
can  now  afford  to  see  the  fascinating  West. 

p.  S.  EUSTIS  A.  B.  SMITH 

Passencer  Traffic  Manager  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

C.  B.  &  O-  R-  R-.  Chicago        Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

FREE  BOOK-YELLOWSTONE  Park 

l-verything  you   want  to   kno'w   about   Ceyserland.     Send   for  your  copy   today. 

Burlington  -  Northern  Pacific 

Planned 
Vacations 


Builindton 


s 


The  National  Parh  LinQ 
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Too  Late! 

INSURANCE  covered  some  of"  it  —  not  all.  And  there 
were  the  countless  things  that  money  could  not  re- 
place. It  was  a  sad  little  family  that  viewed  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  their  home. 

Particularly  sad  was  the  family's  head.  Vividly,  he  re- 
called a  certain  advertisement — "Are  you  living  on  a  vol- 
cano?"— and  the  discussion  of  the  town's  water  system. 

Unfortunately,  it  had  not  interested  him.  He  had  dis- 
missed it  as  the  talk  of  alarmists.  But  it  had  been  all  too 
true!  The  water  mains,  laid  some  dozen  years  before, 
had  ;/<?/been  cast  iron.  The  sudden  demand  of  a  serious 
fire  had  been  too  much  for  them.  They  had  given  way. 
And  he,  like  many  others,  was  obliged  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  watch  in  helplessness  the  destruction  of  his  home. 

It  was  the  price  of  apathy.  Will  you  one  day  pay  it 
also?  Or  will  you  investigate  the  water  situation  In  your 
town  now? 

If  your  water  mains  are  made  of  anything  but  cast  iron 
and  have  been  underground  for  many  years,  they  are  a 
menace — not  only  from  fire  but  from  disease. 

For  durability,  for  safety  and  for  ultimate  economy, 
use  Cast  Iron  Pipe — do  not  be  misled  by  the  slightly 
lower  first  cost  of  dangerous  substitutes. 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


G\<»T  IRON  PIPE 


"Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare" 
— an  illustrated  cloth-bound 
book— is  full  of  interest.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25c. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


Continued 


throughout  this  country,  with  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  strongly  emphasized,  would 
do  the  greatest  good.  If  men  are  converted 
and  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
all  would  be  well  and  poAerty  and  oppres- 
sion will  disappear. 


I  would  buy  a  big  tract  of  wild  forest 
land  in  the  Berkshires  or  the  Adirondacks 
and  turn  it  over  to  be  conducted  as  a 
demonstration  forest  by  Cornell  or  Am- 
herst, or  some  other  college  with  a  forestry 
course  in  its  curriculum.  The  existence  of 
such  a  forest  would  be  an  e.xample  that 
might  and  probably  Avould  be  folloAved.  It 
could  enaV)le  a  number  of  young  men  to 
earn  their  way  through  college  by  whole- 
some, developing  work  and  incidentally 
would  train  numbers  of  them  in  what  will 
soon  be  an  indispensable  branch  of  our 
national  economy — forestry.  The  products 
could  be  the  basis  of  other  industries  with 
similar  purposes  and  in  the  form  of  lumber 
could  encourage  home-owning  by  providing 
building  materials  at  reasonable  cost. 


An  attempt  could  be  made  to  overcome, 
if  not  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  lies  in  the  power 
of  one  man,  the  slums  of  this  and  other 
large  cities.  JSIodel  tenements  could  be 
constructed  to  rent  at  nominal  sums,  but 
enough  to  make  the  plan  just  self-support- 
ing. All  work  on  construction  to  be  gi\'en 
wheneAcr  possible  to  the  deserving  unem- 
ployed. 

I  am  an  old  widow  of  sixty  who  was  de- 
serted with  five  babies  in  my  youth.  My 
only  support  is  a  son  who  works  long  hours 
and  then  has  a  harrowing  trip  in  an  over- 
crowded  train,  hanging  onto  a  strap.  For 
years  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
clean,  health-giA-ing  rooms  to  live  in,  such 
as  a  workingman  on  small  income  can 
pa  J-  for. 

Why  not  use  the  money  building  such 
homes,  one  or  two-family,  small,  clean, 
and  neat-appearing  houses  that  we  could 
either  rent  or  buy,  where  nature  lovers 
could  have  a  little  garden  and  real  sunshine, 
where  we  could  reco\'er  from  the  toil  and 
grind  of  daily  labor? 


I  would  ha^e  some  of  that  money  used 
for  educational  purposes,  but  not  for  insti- 
tutions. I  know  of  many  who  have  to 
struggle  and  fight  for  their  education.  A 
fund  established  for  the  help  of  needy 
students  would  do  some  good.  Money 
should  be  loaned  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
and  with  somewhat  easy  terms  of  paj^ment 
to  men  deserving  of  help. 


A  philanthropist  could  perpetuate  his 
faith,  charity  and  name  by  ha'ving  built  and 
furnished  one  or  more  large  homes  for  old 
people,  without  the  stigma  of  charity  at- 
tached. Homes  where  the  aged  could  go 
without  any  red  tape  having  to  be  un- 
wound; where  kind-hearted  and  sympa- 
thetic attendants  were  employed. 


The  man  who  has  millions  to  lay  out  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  might  use  some  of 
them  in  buj-ing  idle  agricultural  land  and 
planting  idle  men  on  it.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  might  be  sufficient  for  a  trial  with 
fifteen  men.  ]My  idea  is  to  "stake"  the 
men  with  a  chance  to  become  o^^-ners  of  a 
home  to  be  paid  for  eventually  by  getting 
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the  price  out  of  the  land.     This  idea  was 
ad^•aneed  through  The  Globe  ten  years  ago. 


Why  waste  vakiable  cohunns  telling  any 
millionaire  how  to  spend  his  money?  Do 
you  think  you  can  in  the  first  place? 

A  millionaire  and  his  money  are  not  soon 
parted,  but  think,  dear  editor,  of  what  val- 
uable use  you  could  make  of  that  space  in 
telling  us  poor  de\  ils  who  are  tryhig  to  keej) 
a  roof  over  our  heads,  even  if  the  water  does 
leak  through  every  room,  how  Ave  can  get 
jobs,  we  who  seem  to  Ivdve  so  many  talents, 
brains  and  intelligence. 

Millionaires  ought  to  he  ashamed  to  own 
a  million  to-day.  Just  write  one  column 
for  poor  artists  who  just  now  are  liaAing  a 
particularly  hard  time.  Xot  the  Green- 
wich Village  variety.  They  choose  that  ex- 
istence, love  it,  adore  it,  eat  it  up.  Xo;  I 
mean  perfectly  respectable  family  men  who 
see  their  wi\es  droop,  get  ill  from  an  over- 
share  of  the  burdens  Avhen  the  wolf  hoA\'ls 
too  hard.  What  A\e  need  now  is  some  spir- 
itual uplift  when  we  see  it  all  going  out  and 
nothing  coming  in. 

These  people  who  are  telling  him  how  to 
spend  his  money,  if  they  were  in  his  place, 
wouldn't  do  the  things  they  adA-ise  him  to. 


To  maintain  the  average  common  man, 
woman  and  child  in  good  health  is  a  mucli- 
needed,  constructive  philanthropy.  The 
enjoyment  of  good  health  is  in  every  in- 
stance the  best  asset.  With  the  laboring: 
class  it  is  usually  the  only  asset;  if  they 
could  be  aided  through  periodic  i)hysicul 
examinations  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  or 
the  detection  of  disease  in  the  earliest 
stages,  a  great  public  service,  socially  and 
economically,  woidd  be  rendered. 


A  fund  such  as  >'our  friend  possesses 
would  be  a  godsend  if  applied  to  the  needs 
of  salaried  and  small  business  men  who  an- 
now  making  their  way,  but  need  to  be  shown 
and  assisted  to  a  better  way  of  li\  ing.  Tlie 
idea  is  to  get  such  people  awaj*  from  large 
cities  into  the  country  and  suiall  towus, 
giving  them  a  run  for  their  money  and  inci- 
dentally making  1>etter  citizens  and  neigli- 
bors.  This  fund  wo.uld  not  be  spent  l)ut 
invested,  yielding  a  good  return  which 
could  be  turned  OAer  or  withdraA\ii  as 
desired. 


Help  establish  the  army  of  the  practical 
arts  so  that  all  our  artizans  and  .scientists 
may  be  free  to  develop  their  skill  and  h&xc 
the  proper  correlation  so  that  w<'  all  may  V>e 
working  for  constant  ad\ancement  and 
make  this  a  beautiful  place  to  live  in. 


This  is  my  idea:  to  let  a  poor  widow 
woman  with  three  children  to  keep  and 
educate  have  the  use  of  enough  of  that  mil- 
lion until  the  children  are  able  to  earn  for 
themselves.  A  foundation  could  be  laid  for 
such  a  purpose.  As  the  boys  or  girls  got  to 
work  and  paid  their  sums  back  it  would  go 
on  to  help  the  next  lot  of  boys  or  girls  that 
would  be  left  without  their  natural  pro- 
vider and  helper,  as  mine  are. 


If  I  had  a  million  or  two  and  was  aiLxious 
to  aid  humanity  I  would  start  several  news- 
papers which  would  priut  nothing  but  fads. 
I  would  report  everything  a  public  offi- 
cial, politician  or  prominent  citizen  said  in 
just  the  way  he  said  it.  I  would  i)riut  the 
Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States  in  every 
copy.  I  would  expose  gi'aft  in  fact  not  in 
theory.  I  would  run  a  '"situation  wanted" 
ad  free.  

I  think  it  would  be  a  gi'eat  benefit  to 
humanitv  if  said  millionaire  were  to  use  his 


This  Year  Come 
Vacationing  to 

Seattle- 


Copyrighi  bj-  Lothrop,  SeattU-. 


•Center  of  the  Charmed  Land 


SEE  THOSE  BABIES — tvpical  babics  in  Seattle,  healthiest  city  in  the  world 
and  in  a  class  b}-  itself  in  respect  to  the  low  rate  of  infant  mortality. 
If  it's  good  for  the  babies  it's  good  for  }'ou.    Learn  the  secret. 

Breathe  deeply  of  this  wonderful  mixture  of  mountain  and  sea  air,  never 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  always  balmy,  tonic  and  life-giving.  Whip  our  trout 
streams,  glide  over  our  shimmering  mountain  lakes  and  our  placid  inland  seas. 
Climb  our  glorious  mountains.  Motor  over  our  forest  and  n\ountain  and  sea- 
side roads.  Golf,  ski,  swim,  hike,  camp,  canoe,  hunt  and  do  any  and  all  of 
the  things  you  love — they're  all  here,  if  they're  of  the  great  out-of-doors. 

It  is  the  out-of-doors  people  we  especiall)'  want,  those  who  can  revel  in  the 
wonders  and  delights  of  the  greatest  out-of-doors  country  on  the  continent; 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  supreme  masterpieces  of  Nature's  handiwork 
in  majestic  and  inspiring  scenery  and  the  sheer  beauty  of  a  lovely  country- 
side— of  big  trees  and  ferns  and  wild  woodsy  things. 

We  want  them  to  go  back  to  their  tasks  renewed  in  body  and  soul,  and 
our  friends.  We  want  them  to  learn  why  babies  such  as  these  are  Seattle's 
babies.  We  want  them  to  spread  the  tidings  until  all  our  over-wrought  people 
will  come  to  the  Charmed  Land  for  healing  and  regeneration. 

Plan  fur  a  month,  two  niontlis,  or  three  niontti^.  It  will  be  the  time  of  your  life.  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park  will  hold  you  for  a  month  of  delight  if  you  can  spare  the  tinae.  Come 
by  train  or  motor  and  direct  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  tourist  bureau,  702  Third  .\venue, 
Seattle,  and  they  will  make  things  easy  for  you.     Low  sunimer  rates  and   fine  motor  roads. 

Write  today  for  booklet  "The  Cliarmed  Land"  and  begin  now  making  plans.  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  901  Arctic  BIdg.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

"The  Wayfarer,"  stupendous  musical  biblical  pageant,  Seattle,  July  24-29. 

Maximum  temperature,  Seattle,  1921 — 80  degrees. 
Average  summer  months^  maximutn  for  20  years — 71  degrees 
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Does  that  aroma  of  the 
pines  still  stir  you  ? 


^^^ 


_% 


In  the  vasfness  of  the  ^reat  out-of- 
doors,  your  canoe  for  a  companion, 
your  paddle  your  ^uide — and  the  smell 
of  the  pines!     Alan!     That's   living:! 

It  is  instinct  that  tells  men  to  love  the 
smell  of  the  pines.  Among:  the  pines 
there  is  health. 

The  healthful  essence  of  the  pines — 
healintr  pine  tar — in  Packer's  Far 
Soap — will  go  a  long  way  towards 
bringing  health  to  your  hair  and  skin. 
A  healthy  condition  is  the  foundation 
of  good  looking  hair. 

Your  first  shampoo  with  Packer's  will 
healthfully  cleanse  your  scalp.  A  de- 
cided sensation  of  tingling  refreshment 
will  be  apparent.  The  hair,  too,  will 
be  softer  and  brighter.  Its  \  itality  will 
be  higher.  It  will  be  noticeably  im- 
proved in  appearance. 

Use  either  the  well-known,  standard 
cake,  or  use  Packer's  Liquid  Tar 
Soap,  which,  delicately  perfumed,  has 
a  different  fragrance  but  the  same  de- 
pendable Packer  habit  of  bringing 
health  to  hair  and  skin. 

The  Packer  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  Dept.  84D, 
120  W.  3 2d  St.,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholes  tie  Distrkhntor$:  Lyraans,  Limited,  Montreal: 
The  Lyman  Bros.  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Sample  Offer: 

All  druegists  carry  Packer  s  Tar 
Soap,  but  if  you  like.  »e  will  semi 
vou  a  sample  of  either  the  cake  or 
ibe  liquid  on  receipt  of  lOc  At 
the  s.Tme  time  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  Packer  Manual  "How 
10  Care  for  ibe  Hair  and  Scalp." 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


millions  in  buying  up  lands  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  large  cities  or  towns,  build 
settlements  with  simple  homelike  dwellings 
which  a  wage-earner  could  buy  for  just  the 
cost  of  putting  up  the  house,  pay  what  he 
could  down  and  monthly  rental  according 
to 'what  his  salary  would  stand  until  $.")00 
had  ])een  paid.  Then  he  could  pay  off  the 
balance  or  leave  it  stand  on  mortgage  at  a 
small  per  cent. 


Why  not  ha^•e  your  millionaire  friend 
devote  a  million  or  two  as  a  fund  to  pur- 
chase artificial  limbs  for  those  unfortunates 
obliged,  like  the  A\Titer,  to  wear  them,  but 
who  find  the  cost  of  buying  and  maintaining 
them  too  onerous  a  burden? 


There  is  one  cause  to  which  millions  could 
be  applied  which  would  affect  every  being 
on  earth.  That  cause  is  the  elimination  of 
involuntary  poverty,  so  that  it  would  be- 
come certain  that  no  man  or  woman  willing 
to  work  would  be  unable  to  find  ample  and 
paying  work  to  do. 


Would  suggest  for  your  millionaire  friend 
that  he  build  substantial  apartments  that 
could  be  rented  at  not  over  $40  for  five 
rooms  and  bath,  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
to  go  into  more  buildings  and,  if  possible, 
a  portion  to  be  given  to  hospitals. 


I  would  spend  mj'  several-  millions  by 
making  provision  for  the  continuance  of 
scientific  education  along  the  lines  of  pure 
research.  This  would  be  a  permanent  bene- 
fit which  could  be  brought  about  by  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau,  either  suffi- 
ciently endowed  or  in  connection  -with 
State  or  university  work,  to  support  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  ZVIellon  Institute  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Kent  from  one  to  ten  beds  in  reliable 
hospitals  for  needy  sick  people  and  the  un- 
fortunate stranger  who  is  sick,  without 
friends  to  look  to  his  welfare.  Also  let  fund 
pay  for  nurses  to  care  for  patients. 


Pro\ide  a  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  mothers  and  fathers  who  have  reared  a 
family,  sons  and  daughters  married,  par- 
ents not  having  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
their  way  in  the  homes  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law Avhere  parents  are  obliged  to 
li\-e,  and  where,  unfortunately,  sons  and 
daughters-in-law  feel  that  the  old  folks  are 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  Co- 
operate with  these  relatives  and  allow  the 
old  folks  to  maintain  their  own  homes  with 
the  aid  of  funds  from  such  a  source. 


^ly  suggestion  is  to  create  an  endow- 
ment providing  for  a  certain  number  of 
students  from  the  different  countries  of  the 
world.  These  students  should  pursue  a 
course  in  civilization,  national  and  interna- 
tional problems,  public  ser^^ce,  etc.,  this 
course  to  be  established  at  W^ashington  or 
for  the  present  at  one  of  our  existing  uni- 
versities. 


I  want  to  suggest  that  the  millionaire 
who  has  several  millions  of  dollars  to  help 
mankind,  and  is  not  interested  in  founda- 
tions, socialism,  and  the  like,  devote  his 
great  wealth  and  humanitarian  energies  to 
establish  in  this  country  the  means  for  the 
distribution  of  the  laiowledge  of  birth 
control. 
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SENATE  CHAMBER  CLOSE-UPS 

"QHOOT!"  cries  the  movie-director,  and 
^  the  camera-man  turns  his  crank, 
while  Ii\-ing  figures  picture  themselves  on 
celluloid  for  all  the  world  to  see.  But 
there  are  other  cameras.  The  eye  is  one. 
Particularly  a  ^vTiter's  eye.  And  when  we 
take  up  Mr.  Robert  Littell's  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  figures  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Ave  can  almost  hear  a  director's  voice  cry, 
"Shoot!"  Mr.  Littell  has  "shot"  Sena- 
tor Reed  of  Missouri.  He  has  "shot" 
Wadsworth  of  New  York  and  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  dozen  or  so  besides. 
If  it  was  not  Mr.  Littell  who  wote  "The 
Mirrors  of  Washington" — a  movie,  in  its 
way — it  might  plausibly  enough  have  been 
Mr.  Littell,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  him,  or  so  readers  of  his  article  in 
the  New  Republic  are  saying.  They  base 
their  guess  on  such  evidence,  for  example, 
of  this  "close-up"  of  Senator  Reed: 

A  one-sided  man,  with  a  dark,  bitter 
talent  for  improWsed  speech,  which  he  uses 
only  in  destruction.  He  never  throws  or 
squirts  his  A-itriol,  but  pours  it  out  di'op  by 
drop  into  perfectly  formed  little  pools  of 
sarcasm  and  hatred.  After  each  sentence 
hewaitsfor  the  acid  to  corrode  its  path  into 
e\il,  and  moves  slowly  a  few  steps  to  the 
right  or  left  of  his  desk.  A  plain  figure, 
neither  fat  nor  thin,  in  plain  blue  clothes, 
with  short  businesslike  gray  hair;  features 
scornful,  a  little  ascetic.  His  words  have 
rhythm,  design,  but  his  voice  none,  break- 
ing after  periodic  lulls  into  loud,  dangerous 
tones;  a  clear-cut  voice,  of  a  few  notes, 
except  for  times  when,  as  he  leans  forward, 
it  shrivels  in  an  ecstasy  of  sarcasm. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Littell  speaks  for  him- 
self alone.  Whether  tliis  is  portraiture  or 
caricature  or  a  mingling  of  the  two,  the 
reader  is  left  to  judge,  and  so  again  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Littell's  "shot"  at  Senator 
Wadsworth : 

A  shapely,  bald  figure,  very  straight, 
young  and  vigorous,  in  a  black  cutaway; 
cold,  incisive,  with  a  voice  of  Eastern 
cultivation,  in  which  a  deep,  intolerant 
anger  moves  just  below  the  surface.  Even 
when  he  is  not  angry  this  tone  can  be  heard. 
I  can  see  him  respecting  his  anger,  feeding 
it,  taking  it  out  on  a  leash  for  exercise, 
bringing  it  back  into  the  Senate  tugging  to 
be  heard,  but  still  on  leash. 

Whatever  the  other  kinds  of  criticism 
such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Littell  may  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  Senate,  the  accusation  of 
mediocrity  is  not  one  of  them.  Many 
Senators  "once  seen  and  heard,  stand  out 
from  the  mass."    For  instance: 

Willis  of  Ohio,  voted  by  the  stenograph- 
ers the  handsomest  man  in  the  Senate, 
modern,  still  athletic  looking  tho  over- 
weight, with  a  jiitiless  voice  like  the 
forcible  mutUation  of  sheet-iron. 

McCumber  of  North  Dakota,  drawn 
and  hook-faced  like  an  Albino  Indian, 
from  whose  confident  chest  come  long 
noises  of  hearty  dulness,  marred  l)y 
"s"  sounds  whispering  through  the  big 
words. 

Brandegee:  too  high  a  whistle  for  so 
heavy  a  locomotive.  Norris:  a  pleasant, 
ungainly  figure,  a    little  white  and  tired. 


CanH  you  recall  the  famous  old 
nursery  jingle  that  goes  — 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banhury-cross 

To  see  uhat  Tommy  can  buy; 

A  penny  white  loaf,  a  penny  white  cake, 

And  a  ttvo-penny  apple-pie. 

ARE  there  any  folks  left  who  don't  know  that  the 
^  most  delicious  food  you  can  get  is  right  around 
at  your  own  grocer's  ? 

It's  the  old  story  of  the  Bluebird  of  Happiness. 
After  searching  all  over  the  world  for  "something 
good"  you  may  find  it  right  in  your  own  home. 

Now,  for  instance,  what  is  more  delicious  than 
Post  Toasties — the  superior  corn  flakes — with  cream 
or  good  milk? 

Get  the  joy  of  that  crispness  and  flavor  from  a  bowl 
of  these  wonderful  golden-brown  flakes  of  toasted  corn 
for  breakfast — and  you  find  yourself  wishing  that  it 
could  happen  once  more,  and  fearing  that  it  won't. 

And  there  you  are  at  lunch  again — another  bowl  of 
that  same  delightful  goodness.  Or  at  bedtime;  exactly 
the  same  delicious  quality  which  first  made  you  wonder 
whether  Post  Toasties  could  keep  on  being  so  good- 
Keep  Post  Toasties  in  the  house,  for  all  the  family. 
Let  the  children  have  all  they  want,  whenever  they're 
hungry.  There  are  many  helpings  from  a  package  of 
Post  Toasties,  and  there's  no  trouble  or  waste  or  delay 
in  serving. 

Post  Toasties  are  different  corn  flakes  by  their  own 
name.  To  realize  all  that  corn  flakes  should  be,  order 
Post  Toasties  from  the  grocer — and  be  sure  you  get 
the  Yellow  and  Red  package. 


'$f 


improved  corn  flakes 


ALV^AY,S       IN      GOOD      TASTE 


l^= 
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Wam-Q-Meter 


The  Warning' 
Light 


Seen  Day 
and  Night 


The  Sign  of  An  €xperienced  Driver 

THE  experienced  driver  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  disastrous  effects  of  motor  overheating,  and 
appreciates  the  protection  this  beautiful,  electric' 
ally  operated  instrument  affords.  You  can't  overlook 
it.  Its  brilliant  electric  signals  are  always  perceptible. 
It  IS  not  necessary  to  turn  a  spotlight  on  it  to  read  it 
after  dark,  as  it  is  as  easily  seen  at  night  as  in  the  day. 

The  Warn-O'Meter  registers  motor  temperature  taken 
from  the  motor  direct  —  not  from  the  water  in  the 
radiator.   It  gives  you  facu. 

The  elegant  finish  and  attractive  design  of  this  instru' 
ment  make  it  a  conspicuously  beautiful  accessory  for 
your  car.  In  the  nou'indicating  side  of  the  Warn-O' 
Meter,  a  special  insignia  may  be  substituted  for  the 
nameplate,  illuminated  by  the  lights  within  the  instru' 
ment  and  attractively  displayed  day  and  night.  Plates 
of  special  design  are  extra  equipment,  but  may  be 
secured  at  any  Stewart  Service  Station. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Cor'N 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 

DE  LUXE  MODEL,  all  nickel  finish,  $12.50. 

STANDARD  MODEL,  black  and  nickel  finish, 
$  1 0.00. 

FORD  MODEL,  similar  in  finish  to  the  Standard. 
Furnished  with  special  radia- 
tor cap,  $10.00. 

When  used  with  the  Stewart 
Pentagon  Cap,  the  Warn-O- 
Meter  is  doubly  attractive. 
Riveted  on  to  prevent  theft. 
Top  of  cap  lifts  up  on  a  hinge 
to  permit  filling  the  radiator. 
Price  of  cap,  $6.00. 

The  Stewart  De  Luxe  Model 
Autoguard  shown  here  gives 
your  car  100%  bumper  pro- 
tection.  Price,  $22.00. 


PRODUCTS 
USED  ON  7  MILLION  CARS 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


with  a  warm,  honest,  alert  bass.  Overman: 
maned  and  dignified,  calm,  old-fashioned, 
voices  rumbling  and  broken  with  an  in- 
voluntary buzz.  Lodge:  small,  straight, 
dried,  distinguished,  speaking  with  joyless 
precision.  Borah:  an  ominous  figure,  the 
small  black  cloud  in  the  sky,  which  may  at 
any  moment  overcast  all  heaven  and  pour 
dowTi  a  dark  hail  of  passionate,  earnest, 
masterly  eloquence. 

Walsh  of  Massachusetts  glances  at  one 
of  th(;  Hearst  papers,  and  nothing  is  visible 
from  behind  the  pages  but  a  scant  formless 
crop  of  hair  and  a  bulky  expanse  of  cheek 
and  jaw.  Tom  Watson,  whose  hair  is 
perfectly  heaped  in  the  lesser  Senatorial 
manner,  is  examining  his  income-tax  blank,, 
wliich  he  holds  with  delicate,  if  unconscious 
poise.  The  Beaxers  are  at  work :  Warren, 
Walsh  of  Montana,  Jones  of  Washington, 
whose  honest  back  may  be  seen  at  almost 
any  time  bending  over  his  desk,  bending 
so  diligt>ntly,  even  through  the  roll-call  on 
the  Yap  treaty,  that  he  inadvertently  votes 
against  it.  On  the  left  a  small  group  is 
chatting:  ]Moses  and  .Johnson,  seated,  and 
Cummins  and  Wadsworth.  Moses  is  mak- 
ing a  mock  speech  to  them  in  a  low  voice. 
Wadsworth  and  Cummins  are  amused, 
while  .Johnson  fills  Aloses's  coat  pocket  with 
torn  scraps  of  paper. 

And  here  we  have  a  picture  of  Senator 
Leuroot : 

Mr.  Lenroot  has  a  great  hammer  of  a 
voice,  clanging  mercilessly,  bitterly,  like  a 
fatal  trap,  and  it  goes  well  with  an  im- 
patient face,  hard  and  comery,  as  if  forged, 
or  carved  hurriedly  out  of  iron  wood.  He 
stands  rooted  behind  his  desk,  and  whips 
;Mr.  Bursum  A\'ith  proof  that  he  does  not 
know  his  own  bill,  that  his  arguments 
would  not  be  surprizing  if  they  came  from 
a  Democrat,  that  he  has  no  conception  of 
its  consequences,  that  he  did  not  know,  and 
does  not  now  care,  if  he  creates  a  precedent 
whereby  ine\itably  Civil  War  and  Spanish 
War  veterans  must  be  retired  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  half  a  million. 

WTiile  this  metallic  thunder  comes  from 
an  angular  and  savage  man,  Mr.  Bur- 
sum  stoops  a  little;  he  sits,  an  excess 
Republican,  among  the  Democrats;  he 
has  no  presence;  his  features  are  blurred, 
uncertain,  as  if  once  of  wax  that  had 
slightly  melted;  his  voice  is  trailing,  in- 
distinct, defeated;  he  moves  uncertainly 
al^out,  forward  to  plead  an  answer,  back 
wanderingly  to  his  desk  to  look  up  a 
document,  which,  after  long  pawing,  he 
can  not  find;  the  logic  of  his  argument, 
hazy,  ineffectively  defiant,  seems  to  demand 
that  he  go  in  and  out  among  the  desks,  as 
if  vainly  pursuing  its  conclusion. 

After  watching  for  a  while — 

Your  eyes  swim;  the  Senate  Chaml>er 
fantastically  darkens;  the  carpet  dissolves, 
rises  like  a  flood  until  aU  you  can  see 
through  its  green  fathoms  are  dim  globes 
gleaming  obscurely  the  bald  heads  of 
Senators  now  swallowed,  crustacean.  .  .  . 

"McCormick,  MeCumber,  McLean,  Me- 
Nary,  Moses,  Ladd  ..."  a  monotonous 
rumble  half-awakens  you.  You  have  heard 
that  kind  of  sound  somewhere  before.  A 
midnight  station,  a  full-throated  con- 
ductor. .  .  .  "Next  station  IMcCumber, 
change  for  Moses  Pond  and  White  River 
Junction.  ..." 
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THE  LITTLE  ENTENTE'S  YOUNG 
FATHER 

T>  EIXG  an  infant  prodigy  at  thirty-eight 
-*-'  is  the  happy  privilege  of  Dr.  Edward 
Benes,  Czecho-Slo^"akia's  representative  at 
Genoa  and  the  youngest  prime  minister  in 
Europe.  The  correspondents  speak  of  him 
almost  as  if  he  still  wore  rompers.  And  they 
remind  us  that  in  at  least  one  respect  his 
precoeit}'  should  command  world-'wide 
admiration,  for  the  infant  prodigj^  is  a 
father — of  the  Little  Entente,  which  is 
active  as  a  unit  at  the  Genoa  Conference. 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Forrest  describes  Benes  as  the  son  of  a 
Bohemian  farmer  and  as  "a  political 
product  of  the  European  War."  while  expe- 
rienced men  of  diplomatic  affairs  and  those 
long  conversant  ^^■ith  the  craft  of  states- 
manship who  have  been  watching  his  career 
point  him  out  as  one  of  the  biggest  states- 
men of  Europe.     We  are  told: 

He  was  thrown  into  active  political  life 
when,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Paris  Peace  C\)n- 
ference,  he  put  his  signature  to  a  treaty 
creating  the  free  and  independent  republic 
of  Czeeho-Slovakia  from  a  fragment  of  the 
old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Within 
less  than  four  years  he  has  advanced  from 
the  position  of  an  exiled  representative  of 
his  country,  e\en  before  it  was  created,  to 
its  political  head  of  State  and  a  position  in 
European  affairs  which  is  imique.  Aged 
statesmen  of  Europe  see  in  Ben^s  the  states- 
man of  the  future. 

Aside  from  Lloyd  George,  who  has  often 
been  called  a  political  opportunist,  lienes 
is  perhaps  the  only  statesman  of  Europe 
whose  work  stands  out  promin«'ntly  against 
the  chaos  which  Europe  has  kno^^•n  for  the 
last  few  post-war  years.  Benes  is  a  polit- 
ical realist,  and  his  record,  tho  brief,  indi- 
cates that  he  has  the  ability  to  tackle  the 
tasks  which  have  stumped  the  elder  wise  men. 

When  the  European  war  broke  out  Ed- 
ward Benes,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Prague  and  a 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Commerce. 
He  was  unknown  except  to  his  intimates, 
who  recognized  him  as  the  author  of  inter- 
esting ideas  and  work  in  sociology  and 
political  physiology.  Pre\'iously  to  this  he 
had  studied  abroad  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris,  at  the  University  of  Dijon,  Avhere  he 
took  a  degree  in  law,  assuming  the  title  of 
"doctor"  at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  in 
London  and  Berlin. 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference  found  Benes 
representing  the  interests  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  and  his  diplomacy  here  gained  him 
the  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  after  that  new  republic 
had  been  bom  out  of  a  treaty  which  Benes 
signed.  Here  reappeared  the  unity  idea  in 
which  the  new  states  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Sla\-ia  and  the  new  and  greater  Rou- 
mania  combined  their  interests  in  the  (Con- 
ference against  the  reduced  but  still  mon- 
archistic  Hungary. 

To-day  Benes  is  kno^^-n  in  Europe  as  the 
■young  father  of  the 'Little  Entente,'" 
which,  aside  from  the  three  original  states, 
has  been  joined  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
by  Poland,  bringing  about  a  coalition  of 
some  eighty-eight  million  people,  now 
known  as  the  "Quadruple  Entente." 

If  the  young  Premier  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  is  the  dominating  figure  in  Central 
Europe  to-day,  Europe  deduces  that  he 
will  be  the  guiding  force  of  the  greater 
unified  Central  Europe  to  follow. 
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INFOR.MATION  COUPON 

Diderams  show  T\-p^s  and  sizes  of 
TRUSCON  STA>DARD  BUILDINGS 
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SAWTOOTH 
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lengms  -  Multiples  of  2  0 


If  you  intend 
to  build  ^ 

Business  Men! 

Get  This  Valuable 
Building  Book  Free 


Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  inform  yourself  about 
modern  buildino;  ideas.  Sooner  or  later  you  will 
Hnd  this  knowledge  useful  in  saving  you  time  and 
e.xpense. 

Write  now  for  this  interesting  book  on  1  ruscon 
Standard  Buildings.  Whether  interested  in  building 
a  factory,  warehouse,  foundry,  service  garage,  rilling 
station,  dining  hall,  shop,  etc,  you  can  use  this 
book — sent  free. 

1  ruscon  Standard  Buildings  cost  less  and  are  more 
quickly  erected  than  any  other  permanent  construc- 
tion. 1  hey  are  now  at  the  lowest  price  in  their 
history. 

J^uilt  entirely  of  mterchangeable  steel  panels,  they 
can  be  enlarged,  or  taken  down  and  re-erected, 
with  loo'^f  salvage.  Day-lighted,  Fireproof,  Sturdy, 
Durable — furnished  in  all  sizes  with  pitched,  monitor 
or  saw-tooth   roof. 

Write  today  telling  us  about  your 
needs  and  receive    this  free    book. 

TRUSCON   STEEL   COMPANY, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


TRUSCON 

STApARDWBUlLDJNGS 


MMiil  Mjg-  Co..  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
TRUSCON  STANDARD  BUILDING— Saw-Tooth  Type 


>    TRUSCON 

{  \     i  ^'^     STEEL  CO., 

^      Youngstown,  Ohio 

-  ijdiiieiispfiilbuildInK 

,  i.         y  i;i",K     I  uiii  liittrest<'d  In 

J  ^  ^  a  building .  .      feet  long,   ... 

&  ^'^.'cct  wide.  .  . .   feet  high  to  use 

It-.        ^•^!or 

^    iS'ame 

•  Address Dept.  D4 
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Like  a  Bombshell 
Always  Ready  to  Burst — 
That  Accusing  Word  "\OID 

PROTOD- 

Greenbac 

Forgery-Proof  Checks 
and  Drafts 

(Prote<teil  in  I".  S.  Patent  Office) 

The  slightest  tampering  automatically  can- 
cels the  document.  Once  the  scientific  pattern 
of  the  check  is  disturbed,  no  human  skill  can 
restore  it. 

PROTOD-Greenbac.  Always  Green  on 
the  Back ,  choice  of  colors  for  the  face.  Printed 
or  lithographed  to  your  order.  Strong,  digni- 
fied, impressive — "The  Bank  Note  Among 
Checks." 

SIO.OOO  insurance  policy  guarantees  users 
of  EXACTLY  Model  Protectograph,  in  com- 
bination with  PROTOD-Greenbac  Checks, 
against  loss  or  lawsuit  by  check  fraud — 
alteration  of  payee's  name,  date  or  number, 
or  a  raised  amount. 

r'orr    Write   on   your    business   letter- 
r  tvllilli  head  for  little  book,  "FAMOUS 

FORGERIES"  i illustrated'  and 

PROTOD-Greenbac  specimens.     See  for  your- 
self how  the  magic  "VOIDS"  flash  out. 


EXACTLY  Model 
Protectogiaph 
Check  Writer, 

backed  by 
$10,000    insur- 
ance policy 
against  altera- 
tion of  amoimt 
only,  when  used 

without  PROTOD 

checks. 


Todd  2 -color  patent 
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MOTORING '  AND  -AVIATION 


fut-s  fr.in  •■M.'IMO  Miles  TlirouKh  tl.c  .-\if  (  Ma-mlllan  i. 

AN  AIR  CKUI-SE   THAT   MADE   HISTORY. 

Thr  earth,  ■wliicli  is  .some  2.5,000  miles  in  cirriimfcroiico.  was  more  than  lialf-way  circumiiavigatod 

)\v  the  (light  from  England  to  Au.stralia.     Sir  Ross  .Smith,  -vvho   made  this  flight  and  whoso  journal 

of  it  has  just  appeared,  start*  ne-Kt  month  on  a  Higlit  around  the  world. 

FLYING  HALF-WAY  ROUND  THE  WORLD 


'TpHERE  was  a  gallant  .^hip  Avhieh  .set 
■*-  out  on  a  voyage  of  14,000  miles,  for  a 
prize  of  §50.000  and  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  inan-c-arryiiig  vessel  to  follow  the 
highways  of  the  air  between  England  and 
Auslralia.  The  ship  was  the  Vickers  Vittty, 
a  sister  of  the  Briti.sh  airplane  which  flew 
the  Atlantic  last  summer.  ]\Ionths  ago  the 
cables  carried  the  story  of  how  the  four  air 
ad\-enturers  had  completed  their  journey 
half-way  around  the  earth  within  the  time 
limit  set  by  the  pa]H'r  whicli  offered  the 
pn/.e;  and  now  the  pilot  of  the  expedition, 
Capt.  .Sir  Ross  Smith,  has  ])ublished  a 
journal  of  the  long  cruise,  illustrated  with 
photogi'aphs,  under  the  titie  of  '14,000 
^liles     Tlu'ough     the    Air"     (Alacmillan). 


"Lyon.s — Rome,"  "Cairo  to  Bagdad," 
'Tn  the  Clouds  xVbove  Burma,"  "Siam  to 
Singa])ore" — so  run  some  of  the  chapter 
headings.  The  pilot  who  tells  the  storv 
had  more  than  a  sporting  interest  in  the 
flight,  it  may  be  gathered  from  many  sug- 
gestive passages  in  his  journal.  He  loved 
his  machine.  This  tribute  to  it  appears  in 
the  chapter  which  records  the  start  of  the 
flight : 

The  machine  was  flying  stately  and 
steady  as  a  rock.  All  the  bracing  wires  were 
tuned  to  a  nicety;  the  dope  on  th;'  huge 
planes  glinted  and  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light; I  was  filled  Avith  admiration.  The 
engines,  which  were  thi'ottled  down  to 
about  three-quarters  of  their  possible  speed, 
had  settled  doAATi  to  their  task  and  were 


DOWX  IX  Al  STRALIA  AT  LA>  1  . 

Citizens  of  the  most  distant  of  Great  Britain's  possessions  inspecting  the  flyer  which  came  by  way  of 

the  air  from  England,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  directly  under  their  feet. 
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sioner  met  us  and  proffered  the  hospitality 
of  a  nati\e  l)ungalo\v  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  machine.  Here  we  aroused  intense 
interest;  eyes  taking  little  furtive  glimpses 
at  us  peered  through  e\'ery  crack  and  gap. 

During  the  night  we  were  awakened  to 
hear  some  fellow  proAvling  about  outside.  I 
waited  until  he  was  opposite  the  doorway, 
then  a  shot  from  my  Very  light  pistol  put 
him  to  a  screaming  and,  I  ha^'e  no  doubt,  a 
terror-stricken  flight. 

The  natives  had  recovered  from  thoir 
shyness  by  next  morning,  and  on  our 
arrival  were  swarming  around  the  machine 
Avith  presents  of  cocoanuts  sufficient  to 
start  a  plantation;  evidently  the}'  thought 
the  Vimy  a  very  thirsty  sort  of  bird. 

We  took  a  cargo  hi  nuts  on  board,  as  the 
water  was  unsuited  for  drinking,  and,  set- 
ting off  in  dazzling  sunshine,  once  more 
pursued  our  course  above  scenes  of  tropical 
enchantment  and  alluring  chai'm. 

After  following  the  north  coast  of  Flores 
to  Reo,  we  crossed  over  to  the  south  side 
of  the  island  and  ran  into  isolated  rain- 
storms. Once  we  saw  a  small  active  vol- 
cano in  the  distance  and  Avere  tempted  to 
go  off  and  gaze  doAvn  into  its  smoking 
crater,  but  as  the  Aveather  indicated  a 
change  for  the  Avorse,  Ave  could  not  afford 
to  make  a  deAriation.  We  fleAV  on  as  far  as 
Pandar,  and  then  SAviing  off  direct  for 
Timor. 

We  had  by  this  time  acquired  such  ccjii- 
fidence  in  our  engines  that  it  mattered  little 
Avhat  lay  })eloA\'  lis — .sea  or  land. 

A  thick  haze  soon  obscured  the  land  and 
all  distant  Aision,  but  Ave  cAentually  picked 
up  the  Timor  coast  a  feAv  hunch-ed  yards 
from  our  calculated  position.  Ten  miles 
inland  Ave  came  doAvn  in  the  aerodrome  at 
Atamboea,  our  last  landing-ground  before 
Port  Darwin. 

The  Dutch  officials  had  thoughtfully 
arranged  our  petrol  and  oil  sui)ply  close  at 
hand,  saA'ing  us  a  good  deal  of  Aaluable, 
time,  which  Ave  Avere  able  to  dcA'ote  to  a 
thorough  OA'erhaul. 

To-morroAV  Avould  be  the  great  da\- 
whereupon  reposed  the  destiny  of  our 
hopes,  labors  and  ideals. 

This  Avas  one  of  the  aerodromes  sjxcially 
made  by  the  GoA-emor-General  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  for  the  Australian 
flight,  and  had  ])een  completed  only  the  day 
before  our  arrival.  A  guard  of  Dutch  sol- 
diers kept  Avatch  OAer  the  machine  Avhile 
Ave  proceeded  Avith  their  officers  to  camp, 
some  six  miles  aAA'ay. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  none  of 
us  overslept.  We  were  too  excited  at  the 
jn'ospect  of  the  morroAV.  We  felt  sure  that 
if  it  dawned  fine  and  hot,  our  homing  Avas 
assured;  but  as  we  stept  out,  before  sun- 
rise, into  the  still,  sluggish  air,  Ave  realized 
that  our  hopes  of  an  early  start  Avere  small. 
A  heaA'y  haze  lay  OA'er  the  sea  and  the  coast, 
obscuring  CA'ery thing;  so  Ave  decided  to 
aAvait  its  clearing. 

We  Avere  at  the  aerockome  before  sun-uj) 
to  discoA-er  that  a  great  SAvarm  of  natiAes 
Avere  even  earlier  risers  than  ourseh'es. 
Most  had  come  afoot,  but  many  had  ridden 
their  ponies,  and  they  clustered  on  and 
around  the  fence,  behind  and  beside  the 
Vimy,  like  SAAarming  l)ees.  We  had  hauled 
the  machine  Avell  back  Avith  the  tail  against 
the  fence  in  order  to  take  ad\'antage  of 
every  foot  of  the  short  run. 

Our  start-off  Avas  ])rightened  by  one  of 
those  incidents  that  usually  make  material 
for  comic  papers.  The  propellers  Avere  just 
"kicking"  OAer,  like  two  great  fans,  and 
those  natiA'es  sitting  on  the  fence  in  the  line 
of  the  slip-stream  Avere  enjoying  the  cool 
breeze  and  looking  pleased  Avith  them- 
selves.   When  T  opened  up  the  engines  and 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


both  propellers  swung  into  action,  the 
sudden  blast  of  air  sent  these  particular 
spectators  toppling  back  into  the  crowd, 
where  ponies  and  nati\  es  made  a  glorious 
mix-up,  at  which  we  all  laughed  heartily. 

If  an  airplane  is  forced  to  land  in  the 
sea  it  usually  floats  for  a  time,  then  the 
forward  part  sinks  and  only  the  tail  re- 
mains al>ove  water.  Remembering  this, 
just  before  leaving  Timor,  Ave  tied  a  parcel 
of  food,  a  bottle  of  water,  the  Very  pistol 
and  some  cartridges  on  to  the  tail  so  that 
we  would  have  something  to  fall  back  upon 
in  case  of  emergency. 

Soon  after  8  the  fog  began  to  thin,  and  at 
8:3.").  to  be  exact,  I  opened  up  the  engines 
and  just  managed  to  scrape  out  of  the 
'drome.  Scrape  is  exactly  the  word,  for 
the  branch-tops  of  the  gum-tree  rasped 
along  the  bottom  of  the  machine  as  we 
rose.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  closest 
shaves  of  the  trip. 

In  front  of  us  rose  a  chain  of  high  hills, 
and,  as  the  atmosphere  was  hot  and  we 
climbed  very  sloAvly,  Ave  made  a  detour  to 
avoid  them.  Still  flying  low,  Ave  approached 
the  coast  and  pulled  oursehes  together  for 
the  final  lap — the  jump  across  the  Arafura 
Sea  that  lay  betAveen  us  and  Port  Darwin. 

Keith  took  all  possible  bearings,  noted 
wind  direction,  and  made  numerous  calcu- 
lations of  ground  speeds.  Then  aa-c  set 
compass  course  for  DarA\-in,  and. with  a 
"Here  goes!"  we  were  out  OAer  the  sea. 
All  our  hearts  AAcre  beating  a  little  quicker; 
cA-en  our  fint^old  engines  seemed  to  throb 
a  trifle  faster. 

This  Avas  to  be  our  longest  stretch  OAcr 
open  sea  and  I  did  not  relish  the  prospect 
of  being  out  of  sight  of  land  for  five  hours. 
However,  as  the  coastline  of  Timor  re- 
ceded and  disappeared  behind  us,  my 
thoughts  turned  back  to  the  great  trans- 
atlantic flight  made  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Alcock  in  a  Vimy  similar  to  our  oaau.  What 
had  we  to  fear  AA-ith  only  a  fcAV  hundred 
miles  of  open  sea  to  cross,  while  he  had 
nearly  2,000? 

The  Australian  GoA'emment  had  arranged 
that  a  warship  should  patrol  the  sea  be- 
tween Timor  and  Port  DarA\-in  in  case  we 
should  need  help,  and  anxiously  we  scanned 
the  distant  horizon  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
her. 

Our  watches  registered  1 1 :48  when  Keith 
nodded  ahead,  and  dead  on  the  line  of 
flight  Ave  made  out  a  faint  smoke  that  soon 
resohed  itself  into  the  smoke  plume  of  a 
fighting-ship.  It  was  H.  M.  A.  S.  Sydneij, 
and  we  kncAA-  now  that,  whateA'er  might 
befall,  Ave  had  a  friend  at  hand. 

We  swooped  Ioav,  and  exactly  at  tweh'e 
minutes  past  noon  passed  oAer  the  A'essel, 
seeing  plainly  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
sailors  and  their  waA-ing  hands.  It  Avas  a 
cheer  of  welcome  quite  different  from  any- 
thing that  we  had  experienced  on  the  long 
journey.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  result  of  our  snapshot  was 
blurred  through  the  shaking  of  the  camera. 

We  took  the  opportunity  of  snatching  a 
speed  test,  and  found  that  we  Avere  aAerag- 
ing  seventy-fiA'c  miles  an  hour. 

"Two  hours  later  both  of  us  saw  ahead 
and  to  port  Avhat  appeared  to  be  haze,  but 
Avhich  we  hoped  was  land,  tho  neither 
dared  express  his  hopes.  They  were 
justified,  hoAvever,  ten  minutes  later,  and 
hailing  Bennett  and  Shiers,  we  pointed 
joyfully  to  Bathurst  Island  lighthouse. 

It  was  just  2:06  P.  M.  Avhen,  as  our  diary 
prosaically   notes,    we   " observed   Austra- 
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lia."  At  3  o'clock  we  not  only  observed  it, 
but  rested  firmly  upon  it,  for,  having 
circled  over  Darwin  and  come  low  enough 
to  obserAc  the  crowds  and  the  landing- 
place,  we  landed  on  Terra  Australis  on 
December  10th,  27  days  20  hours  after 
taking  off  from  Hounslow. 

We  had  won  the  race  against  time  and 
the  £10,000  ])rize  with  just  52  hours  to 
spare ! 


CABLES  TO  GUIDE  AIRCRAFT 
FLYING  IN  FOG 

'•T  EADER  cables,"  placed  along  the 
-^— '  channels  of  harbors  to  guide  ships 
into  port,  have  lately  been  adapted  to  the 
use  of  airi)lanes.  Such  cables,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  enable  aircraft  to  land  safel\' 
at  night  or  in  foggy  weather,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  illuminate  the  airdromes. 
An  engineer  officer  of  the  French  Xavy. 
Lieut.  Arthur  W.  Loth,  who  had  previously 
perfected  the  ship-guiding  deAiee  for  use 
in  the  French  Navy,  has  perfected  and 
tested  out  the  new  invention,  according 
to    the    CumplcH    Reudus    of    the    French 


By  courtesy  of 

Fi< 


Aviation,* 

1.  Magnetic  field  produced  in  sj)ace  by 
the  Loth  guiding  cable. 


Academy,  A\nth  satisfactory  results.  As 
with  the  ship-guiding  device,  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  are  thrown  off  from  the  cable  to 
be  received  by  "listeners"  or  specially 
arranged  ear-pieces,  worn  hy  the  pilot. 
There  are  three  receiving  coils  fixt  on  the 
plane,  says  the  French  writer,  who  goes  on 
to  describe  the  process  of  guiding  by  cable 
as  follows: 

When  the  machine  is  moving  directly 
above  or  parallel  to  the  cable,  a  strong 
signal  is  transmitted  to  the  pilot  through 
the  r(>ceiviug  coil  in  tlu>  center,  and  this 
continues  so  long  as  the  cable  is  being 
"followed."  The  other  coils  show  the 
pilot  when  the  machine  is  to  the  right  or 
the  left  of  the  cable.  The  signals  can  be 
heard  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
(m  each  side  of  the  cable  and  up  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet,  the  range  being 
greater  than  in  the  ca.se  of  a  submarine 
cable  because  there  is  less  loss  of  energy. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Loth 
guide  cable,  says  a  writer  in  the  April 
10  issue  of  Aviation  (New  York),  rests  on 
the  fact  that  if  a  high  frequency  alternat- 
ing current  is  sent  through  a  cable  earthed 
at  each  end,  a  magnetic  field  of  consider- 
able intensity  is  created  around  the  cable. 
The  principles  somewhat   resemble    those 
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CHAMPION 

of  the  Northwest 

'Arthur      ^* 
/jundberg 


i 

Lundberg's  wonderful  victory 
over  a  big  field,  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  Nvhere  he  captured  both 
the  Northwest  and  Oregon  State 
championship  scalps,  was  won 
with  a  Dayton  —  the  fastest, 
sturdiest  and  most  dependable 
bicycle  on  the  market. 

The  story  of  Arthur's  success 
is  interesting — It's  a  story  of 
rider  and  bicycle  leadership. 

That  the  bicycle  of  his  selec- 
tion should  have  been  a  Dayton 
is  only  natural. 

And  there  are  some  Important 
reasons  why  you  should  own  and 
ride  a  Dayton. 

Dayton 

'Bicycles 

"Leaders  Since  Your  Dad  Was  a  Boy'* 

May  we  send  3'ou  (free)  a  copy 
of  our  new  art  catalog?  Most  of 
all  we  would  like  to  send  you 
(also  free  and  postage  paid)  a 
copy  of  a  most  Interesting  book- 
let entitled:  "How  to  Choose  a 
Bicycle." 

This  booklet  tells  a  lot  about 
bicycles  in  general — bicycle  facts 
that  every  boy  or  girl  should 
know  before  he  or  she  can  safely 
decide  upon  a  particular  type  or 
make  of  bike.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  of  "How  to  Choose  a 
Bicycle,"  at  once.     Address: 

Cycle  Division 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

FILL  IN— CUT  OUT— MAIL  TODAY 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co..  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet 
No.  29,  "How  to  Choose  a  Bicycle"  and  the  1922 
Dayton  Catalog. 

Name 

St.  and  No. 

City  and  State 

Age 
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of  directional  Avireless,  used  for  some  time 
to  {Tuide  airships  through  fog  or  darkness. 
Ill  the  case  of  the  guide  cable  invention: 

The  effects  of  the  magnetic  field  can  be 
detected  by  means  of  suitable  instruments 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  cable. 
Thus  if  an  aircraft  is  equipped  A\atli  these 
instruments,  its  na\igator  can  determine 
his  position  relative  to  the  cable,  and  thus 
ascertain  his  bearings. 

Altho  the  principles  are  very  simple,  ]M. 
Loth  Avas  faced  with  numerous  problems 
before  bringing  his  system  to  perfection. 
Thus  he  had  to  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
research  and  experimental  "work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  and  extent  of  the 
magnetic  field  sun-ounding  the  cable. 
This  work  took  a  long  time,  as  measure- 
ments were  often  taken  at  interAals  of  a 
meter  or  so.  The  lines  of  force,  shoA\Ti  in 
the  accompanying  diagram,  were  found  to 
Aary  with  the  frequency  of  the  alternating 
current  sent  through  the  cable.     The  lines 


2.   Installation  re(;uii-i\l  on  an  airplane 
using  the  Loth  guide  cable. 


sho"wn  in  Fig.  1  represent  the  field  resulting 
from  using  a  frequency  of  600  per  second. 

As  regards  the  equipment  of  the  au'- 
plane,  this  is  simple  in  principle,  consisting 
in  mounting  in  a  suitable  place — for  in- 
stance, on  the  tail  of  the  machine  three 
panels  of  insulated  copper  wire,  so  placed 
as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as 
shoAvn  in  Fig.  2,  where  1  is  the  longitudinal 
A'ertieal  panel,  2  the  lateral  horizontal 
panel,  and  3  the  lateral  vertical  panel. 
These  panels  are  connected  to  a  telephone 
receiA'er,  as  in  ordinary  direction-finding 
"wireless,  \\a,  a  commutator,  so  that  the 
na\-igator  can  listen  in  on  either  of  the 
three  panels. 

According  to  the  position  of  the  machine 
in  relation  to  the  cable,  the  intensity  in 
each  of  the  three  panels  "\-aries  or  may 
even  disappear.  For  instance,  when  the 
machine  is  filing  parallel  to  the  cable,  the 
sound  is  a  maximum  in  the  longitudinal 
panel  1,  and  nil  in  the  transverse  A'ertical 
panel  3.  As  the  machine  diverges  from 
the  course  parallel  to  the  cable,  the  sound 
diminishes  in  the  longitudinal  panel,  and 
increases  in  the  lateral  A'ertical  panel,  in 
which  the  sound  becomes  maximum  when 
the  machine  is  at  right  angles  to  the  cable. 
The  sound  in  the  longitudinal  panels  then 
vanishes.  The  horizontal  panel  has  the 
property  that  the  sound  in  it  vanishes  when 
the  machine  is  verticallj'  above  the 
cable. 

It  "will  thus  be  seen  that  if  an  airdrome 
has  a  cable  running  around  it,  the  na\ngator 
of  a  machine  can  determine,  even  in  a  thick 
fog.  the  exact  moment  of  crossing  the  cable, 
and  by  finding  the  height  from  the  alti- 
meter he  can  determine  at  what  angle  to 
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Why  worry  about 
baggage? 


The  theft  or  destruction  of 
your  baggage  may  mar  the 
pleasure  of  your  trip,  espe- 
cially if  you  must  bear  the 
burden  of  the  loss  financially. 

The  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  issues  a  Tourist 
Baggage  Policy  that  protects 
your  baggage  against  practi- 
cally  all  the  perils  of  trans- 
portation and  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost  in  the  worry 
it  saves. 

if  you  travel  at  all,  it  will  pay 
you  to  fill  out  the  attached 
memorandum  and  mail  it  to 
us  at  once. 

Any  insurance agentor hrokrrcan 
get  you  a  North  America  Policy. 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

'JheOMesl  American  Fire  and Marine/nsunincpCompany 
Capital  $5,000,000    Founded  17^2    ^^^ 


mSURAMCC  COMPANY  •/ NORTH  AMDUCA    Ueut.  L422 
Srad  infomtation  nfmrdinf  Tounai  BacC*C*  fatvorMicc 
To 


^e  ffndMdudl 


\  Write  your  letters  on  your  own  individual  stationery 

100  Sheets  Printed       L  S  1        —    i   * 
100  Envelopes  Printed;       i^**'"^'"® 

550  of  rach  $2.00  complHc 
Fine  bond,  exi-ellently  printtd  with  your  n.ime 
and  address.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
(Postage  15c  west  of  Chicago).  Print.  Dept.  L, 


P.  D.  C. 


6  East  39th  St..  New  York 


^C' 


Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 
STOPS  SNORING.               STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person. 
-■ g.  Va.,r 
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SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,   Middleburg, 


,  Box  14 


INVENTORS 


Wliodesire  to  secure  patentshonlrl 
write  for  our  guide    book  "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATE.NT."     Send  model  or  sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 

its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Put  on  like  Plaster 
U^cirs  like  Iron 

waterproof 

fireproof 

resilient 


Base       «.te 
^d  Floor 
j^e  solid  p 


y  >  noiseless 


ust- 
less 


A  composition  materiaJ  easily  applied  in  plastic 
form  over  i>ractically  any  kind  of  floor.  Laid 
about  %  inch  thick.  Imperial  Floor  does  not 
crack,  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundation.  ^  \ 
continuous,  fine-grained,  smooth,  non-slippin? 
surface.  Xo  crevices  to  gather  grease,  dirt,  dust, 
disease  germs  or  moisture. 

Ideal  Floor  for  Kitchen,  Pantry.  Bathroom. 
Laundry,  Porch,  Garage.  Restaurant.  Theatre, 
Hotel.  Factors',  Office  Building,  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, Hospital — wherever  a  beautiful,  substan- 
tial floor  is  desired.  Several  practical  colors. 
Full  information  and  sample  FREE  of  your 
first  and  second  choice  of  color. 
IMP(RIAl  riOOR  CO..  S5-S7  East  Km».  RiKli(st(f.  N.  Y. 

A  Success  for  15  Years 


77iP    T.itcrnrv    Diorfiit    fnr    4nri1    99     709.9 
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g-lide  into  the  airdrome  in  order  to  r 
a  landing. 

A  special  commutator  enables  the  ( 

a  tor  to  put  any  two  of  the  panels  in  s( 

and   the  information  gained  by  so  d 

f-nables  the  exact  position  of  the  mac 

in  relation  to  the  cable  to  be  determi 

Thus,  by  placing  in  series  the  lorigituc 

and  trans^'erse  vertical  panels,  the  oper 

can    determine    whether    the    machin 

inclined  to  right  or  left  in  relation  to 

cable.     In  order  to  determine  whether 

machine  is  approaching  the  cable  from 

to  right,  or  from  right  to  left,  the  long 

dinal  and  horizontal  panels  are  placet 

series.     Placing    the    transverse    and 

horizontal  panels  in  series  serves  to  i] 

cate  the  vertical  distance  above  the  ca 

in  other  words,  it  shows  whether  the  cs 

is  running  up  or  do^n  the  side  of  a  hil 

mountain,  or  whether  it  is  running  h 

zontally  over  flat  ground.     By  the  us< 

the  Loth  cable  a  machine  can  thus  trs 

along  over  any  sort  of  country,  the  m 

gator  knoAving  his  position,  and  know 

that  he  can  not  accidentally  run  into  a 

in  the  fog,  as  his  reeei%'er  will  warn  hir 

he  approaches  too  close  to  the  cable. 

this  happens  Avhile  the  machine  is  fl\ 

horizontally   he    knows    that   the  eal)h 

running  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  if  h 

on  a  familiar  route  he  will  probably  ki 

which  is  the  hill  in  question.     Put  in 

other  way,  the  guide  cable  is  both  a  di 

tion  wireless  and  a  contour  map  of 

route  flown. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  invei 
had  many  difficulties  to  surmount,  d 
culties  not  directly  connected  ■with 
system,  but  which  had  a  considerable 
feet  on  its  development.  Thus  it  was  foi 
that  the  magnetos  caused  such  a  nois 
the  receiver  as  to  drown,  or  nearly  so, 
sound  from  the  wireless  panels.  To  o^ 
come  this  difficulty  it  was  necessary 
explore  the  magnetic  fields  of  the  magn( 
thoroughly,  and  this  was  consequei 
undertaken  and  brought  to  a  success 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Loth  has  also  found  means  of  int 
nipting  the  sound  from  the  wireless  par 
for  the  very  short  interval  occup 
while  the  spark  plugs  are  gi\  ing  of  spar 
In  point  of  fact,  the  receiving  in  tlu'  tf 
phone  ear  piece  is  intermittent,  but  1 
internals  are  so  short  as  to  be  inaudil 
to  the  human  ear  which  hears  the  rece 
ing  as  if  it  were  continuous. 

The  practical  results  obtained  with  t 
Loth  guide  cable  are  said  to  be  briefly  t 
folloAAing: 

With  the  horizontal    panel    (2)   conta 
Avith  the  cable  has  been  established  from  . 
altitude  of  10,000  ft.     With  the  two  v( 
tical  panels  contact  has  been  attained  fro 
a  height  of  about  8,000  ft.     At  an  altitu> 
of   somewhat  over  G,000  ft.  the  operat 
can  hear  on  all  three  panels,  and  can  beg 
to  guide  the  machine  without  being  mm 
distur>)ed  by  the  various  noises  on  boar 
At  lower  altitudes  the  receiving  become 
very  loud.     When  flying  at  about  0,."J(X)  f 
the  cable  can  be  '"picked  up"  from  a  hor 
zontal  distance  of  appro.ximately  one  mil( 
As  the  machine  flies  lower,  what  might  b 
termed    the    "useful    zone"    incnases    i 
width,  tmtil  at  ground  level  the  range  i 
about  9  miles. 

These  results  were  obtained  with  ai 
experimental  cable  of  9,.J00  ft.  in  leiigtl 
and  having  eight  sharp  angles  in  it.  'ihi 
longest  straight  length  Avas  less  than2,00( 
ft.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  Avitl 
a  proper  line,  running  more  nearh-  straight 
and  of  greater  length,  even  better  result.- 
Avill  be  obtained. 


Th, 
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SHOCKING  STORIES"  VS.  THAT 
INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

'HAT    instruction    book    which    came 

with  the  ear,  and  which  manufacturers 
e  such  pains    in    having  printed  and 

ributed  to  their  customers — do  you 
r  read  yours?  A  man  interested  in  mo- 
ing  matters  lately  made  a  little  quest  for 

motorist  who  actually  read  his  instruc- 
1  book  intelligently.  It  certainly  was  a 
'st,  says  the  investigator,  and  he  uncov- 
d  some  shocking  stories,  even  tho  the 
)k  itself  is  admittedly  not  as  thrilling  as 
[le  of  the  tales  to  be  found  in  "Sensa- 
ual  Yarns."  One  car  owner,  he  says, 
iting  his  experiences  in  The  American 
Horist  (Detroit),  hadn't  even  thought  of 
book,  and  wasn't  exactly  clear  as  to  the 
son  for  its  existence  anyway.  After  a 
gent  search  of  the  car — 

le  found  it  tucked  away  under  the  rear 
t,  submerged  in  the  folds  of  the  rain 
tains.      He   offered   the   alibi    that   he 
light  it  was  some  sort  of  advertisement. 
Another  car  owner  confessed  that  he  had 
n  out  the  pages  in  order  to  use  the  paper 
a  gauge  of  the  valve  tappet  clearances, 
ereas  the  book  would  have  ad-\dsed  him 
use  a  tliin  \'isiting  card  for  this  purpose, 
he  had  read  the  instructions  he  would 
v-e  kno'mi  why  accuracj^  was  important, 
t  he  was  not  so  "exacting."     What  re- 
ined of  tho  book  after  he  had  mutilated 
ivas  smeared  bej'ond  legibility  by  grease 
m  his  dirty  hands.     It  is  interesting  to 
:ord  that  reposing  on  the  seat  cushion 
ck  and  span,  tho  carefully  read,  was  the 
ry  latest  issue  of  "Shocking  Stories." 
Can  it  be,  I  wonder,  that  the  manufac- 
rers  are  a  little  out  of  date  in  the  way 
ey  present  their  adAace?    It  is  rather  dry 
ading  after  all.     The  cover  merely  bears 
e  name  of  the  model  and,  mind  j'ou,  in 
is  daj'  of  picture  craze  not  even  a  photo 
the  car.     There  are  cuts,  to  be  sure, 
iroughout  the  book  to  reveal  the  innards 
■  various  parts  of  the  machine's  anatomy, 
it   they   are   Greek   to   most   motorists, 
here  is  no  action  in  them — and  naturally 
le  man  who  loves  to  exercise  the  speedo- 
leter  is  equally  fond  of  action  in  his  in- 
ruction.     The  motorist  has  just  cause  for 
Dmplaint — but  only  to  a  degree.     There 
;  no  reason  why  he  should  go  ahead  making 
\'ital    mistake   which  results   in   conse- 
uences  which  he  alone  must  bear. 


However,  if   the  manufacturer    doesn't 
nject  a  little  speed  into  his  ad\ice  that  is 
10  reason  why  the  motorist  shouldn't  goad 
limself  to  pass  an  occasional  bad  quarter- 
lour  perusing  and  digesting  the  instruction 
Dook,  however  dry  and  uninteresting,  how- 
ever  tame  the  illustrations.     It's   to  his 
advantage.     A  little  confession  from  the 
writer  will  illustrate: 

I  had  been  dri\'ing  a  car  •with  a  vah'e-in- 
the-head  motor,  and  upon  occasions  ad- 
justed the  valve  tappets.  For  such  work  I 
used  two  wrenches,  one  to  back  off  the  ad- 
justing nut  and  the  other  to  turn  the  adjust- 
ing nut.  Quite  naturally,  therefore,  when  I 
came  to  adjust  the  tappets  of  the  new  car, 
which  was  of  the  L-head  type,  1  did  hke- 
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w-i&e.  Forthwith  I  experienced  all  manner 
of  trouble,  for  try  as  I  would  it  seenaed  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  sort  of  accurate  ad- 
justment. The  tappets  were  first  much  too 
tight,  then  much  too  loose.  There  was  no 
rhyme  nor  reason  to  the  thing — a  fact  which 
caused  me  dajs  of  work  and  worry  minus 
use  of  the  car. 

I  decided  that  I  would  condescend  to 
glance  through  the  instruction  l)ook,  or 
rather  I  decided  upon  the  printed  ad\'ice  of 
the  manufacturer  as  a  last  resort.  But 
where  was  it?  Oh,  yes,  I  had  tucked  it 
away  in  my  desk  to  keep  it  clean.  Some 
day — that  day  we  all  expect  when  time  will 
be  plentiful — I  would  lecline  in  an  easy 
chair  and  read  it  from  coAer  to  cover.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  this  elusive  day 
of  rest  might  have  been  forthcoming  had  I 
read  first  before  leaping.  It  devel'Ji>ed  that 
the  tappets  of  my  car  were  of  the  mush- 
room tj-pe,  which  means  that  the  push  rod 
is  free  to  turn  about  so  that  the  flat  end  that 
rides  the  camshaft  will  wear  evenly.  When 
I  turned  the  adjusting  nuts  the  tappets 
turned  with  them,  and  that  accounted  for 
my  inability  to  effect  any  sort  of  reasonable 
adjustment.  I  should  have  used  a  third 
^\Tench  to  hold  the  push  rod  while  I  made 
the  adjustment.  In  other  words,  I  should 
have  read  my  instruction  book. 

Yet  the  instruction  book  is  treated  un- 
mercifully. They  need  a  Laura  Jean  LiVjby 
to  A\Tite  it,  insists  this  critic.  Then  perhaps 
Old  Boy  Hard  Experience  wouldn't  have 
such  a  monopoly  on  the  situation.  To  him 
is  left  the  task  of  eventually  turning  everj' 
motorist  back  to  his  instruction  book, 
which  he  does  to  perfection,  tho  always 
after  the  damage  has  been  done  and  the 
bills  paid.    However — 

The  motorist  in  question  is  now  so  ])artial 
to  his  instruction  book  that  he  has  ordered 
a  new  one  in  case  something  happens  tu  the 
original.  And  when  I  ex])lain  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  paid  a  nifty  repair  bill,  the 
reader  will  appreciate  the  reason  for  his 
change  of  hea/t.  Whenever  this  chap  had 
any  spare  time  he  always  tried  to  find 
trouble,  even  if  there  wasn't  any  to  be 
found.  He  carried  the  idea  of  car  care  to 
extremes.  To  this,  furthermore,  was  added 
the  additional  fault  of  assuming  that  he 
knew  as  much  as  the  manufacturer  could 
dixiilge  \'ia  instruction  book. 

At  length  this  led  him  to  inspect  the  dis- 
tributor. He  couldn't  find  any  dirt  in  the 
cover,  nor  could  he  find  anything  wrong. 
But  he  had  high  hopes.  He  was  not  en- 
tirely unsuccessful,  for,  lo  and  behold!  it 
developed  that  the  tip  of  the  rotor  was  not 
touching  the  contact  points  of  the  distrib- 
utor head.  How  then  was  the  spark  e\'er 
going  to  reach  tho  ignition  wires'  How  was 
the  motor  to  run  Avith  all  this  out  of  com- 
mission"? 

^luch  to  his  chagrin,  however,  he  had  to 
admit  that  the  motor  had  been  running, 
and  most  decently  at  that.  Yet  there  was 
no  contact.  It  womed  him.  Woiried  liim 
so  that  at  length  he  lifted  out  tlie  rotor 
and  by  bending  the  tip  Avith  the  pliers  fixt 
it  so  that  in  revohing  it  would  touch  each 
of  the  contact  points.  Then  he  replaced 
the  cover  and  started  the  engine. 

Whereupon  the  distributor  made  itself 
known  by  emitting  an  uncanny  noise.  It 
clicked  and  trembled  and  carried  on  in  a 
most  unusual  manner.  Presently  there  was 
a  culminating  click  followed  by  utter  si- 
lence. The  engine  paused,  deliberated  and 
decided  to  pitch  tent  for  the  night.  There 
was  nothing  left  in  the  way  of  action  except 
the  motorist's  flow  of  cussing.     When  he 


KIMBALL 

**Masterful  in  quality  and  charm  of  tone" 

The  KIMBALL  includes: 

Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Phrasonome  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs 

Pipe  Organs 

Music  Rolls 

THERE  is  a  distinctive  quality  in  the  KIMBALL 
charming  tone  that  can  only  be  described  as 
"masterful."  World-famed  artists  of  the  past  and  present 
have  recognized  this  distinguishing  quality — and  have 
accorded  to  the  KIMBALL  an  enthusiastic  endorsement. 


Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest  dealer's 
address,  sent  to  you  on  request 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  1857) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Radite  Won  t- Rust  Irons 
Retain    Perfect    Balance 


IT  ISN'T  only  that  you  can  play 
these  clubs  in  the  worst  kind  of 
rain,  wet,  sleet  or  slush  without 
danger  of  rusting — but  there  is  a 
very  practical  golfing  reason  in 
their  favor. 

Constant  bufTing  on  the  emery  wheel  to 
keep  your  irons  shined  up  is  bound  gradu- 
ally to  wear  away  the  metal  enough  so 
as  to  change  in  time  the  weight  of  the 
clubs  as  well  as  the  balance,  feel  and 
actual  residence. 


Yet  with  these  Radite  Irons  your  Pro 
need  only  to  wipe  them  off  after  each 
round  to  keep  them  in  the  finest  possible 
shape — shiny  and  sound.  Not  only  is  this 
a  lot  easier  and  more  satisfactory  for  the 
Pro — but  it  is  better  for  the  clubs,  for 
their  original  balance  and  weight  are  not 
changed  even  in  the  slightest. 

Locker  dampness — wet  course — sea  air 
— nothing  affects  Radite  Irons.  They 
always  retain  the  same  perfect  bal' 
ance.  Ask  your  Pro  or  Dealer  about 
them  and  let  us  send  you  descriptive 
catalog    and    further    information. 


The  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co., 


Established  1829 


AI^Ae    J?ecords    With     MACGREGORS 
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California 

Jams  Jellies  &  Preserves 


>:^-,\. 


Ml 


BRAND 


WilliTS&GReeM 

We  ship  to  any  address  in  the 
U.  S.  Express  prepaid  on  all  or- 
ders amounting  to  $2.50  or  more 

,"HO>rFLAVOR"  offers  you  something  finer 
and  better  than  ordinary  fruits.  A  result  of 
more  personal  eare  in  our  "home-method" 
kitelien  and  detailed  attention  from  selection 
of  fruit  to  packing  and  shipping.  A  trial  order 
invariably  makes  a  regular  customer.  Prices 
reasonable.  Orders  promptly  filled.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

;  SWEET  SPICED  FRUITS 

Sweet  Spiced  Figs,  10-lb.  keg  -  -  $5.90  each 
Figs,  Peaches,  Apricots  -  60c  one  pound  jars 
Watermelon,  Pineapple    -     60c  one  pound  jars 

:_  FIG  CANDY  AND  PUDDING 

Regulator  for  children  and  adults.     Very  health fuL 

Figlets  (Sugar  and  Figs)    -    60c  one  pound  tins 
Fig  Pudding      ...     -     50c  one  pound  tins 
"^  PRESERVES.  JAMS.  JELLIES 

ONE  POUND  JARS  PRESERVES    JAMS    JELLIES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  )  ^.n 

Loganberry  and  Blackberry  / 

Figs,  Apricots,  Peaches,       )  rr 

Plums,  Cherries,  Currants    J 

Orange  Marmalade  (Sweet,  American  Stjle^    -    60c 

Orange  Marmalade  (Bitter,  English  Style)     -    60c 

Send  Check,  Express  or   P.  O.  Order 

Rates  to  foreign  countries  on  application. 

Buy  in  California — by  mail 

Write  for  our  J'ne  boo/clit  ofmnny  i'aiifonna  products  sold  direct. 

WILLITS  &  GREEN 

823    Traction    Ave.. Los    Angeles.    Calif. 

INVENTORS 


55c 


50c 


55c 
50c 


AlUllJ.    Ideas  developitl. 

Praotire    in    all   Courts. 
RICHARDSOX&ROOERS.  2  Ri2L-<  BltK'^.  Wamiington. 
Experimental    machinerv     built. 
Trademarks.     Tlie  better  tind  of 


PATENTS 


Foot=Bath 


ALLEN'S  FOOTEASE 

The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Po^vde^  for  the  Feet 

Takes  the  friction  from  the  shoe,  relieves 
the  pain  of  corns,  bunions,  callouses  and 
sore  spots,  freshens  the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor. 

Makes  Tight  or  New  Shoes  Feel  Easy 

At  night,  when  your  feet  are  tired,  sore 
and  swollen  from  walking  or  dancing, 
sprinkle  Allen's  Foot=Ease  in  the  foot-bath 
and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  feet  without  an  ache. 


Over  One  Mil- 
lion five  hundred 
tiiousand  pounds 
of  Powder  for  the 
Feet  were  used  by 
our  Army  and 
Navy  during  the 
war. 


V        In  a  Pinch,  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE        „ 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


raised  the  distributor  lioad  and  examined 
the  rotor  he  found  that  the  tip  had  broken 
off  and  that  the  contact  points  were 
chipped.  This  was  the  result  of  his  handi- 
work and,  in  turn,  the  consequence  of 
banking  too  mucli  on  Ins  own  knoA\  ledge  of 
what's  what  in  carology.  It  was  high  time 
to  consult  the  instruction  book — if  it  could 
be  found. 

What  he  learned  was  that  the  ignition 
system  on  his  car  was  different  from  that 
on  the  tnaehine  he  had  pre\iously  o'mied. 
Tlie  rotor  of  the  older  model  Avas  so  de- 
signed that  it  actually  did  come  in  contact 
with  the  contact  points  and  would  not  dis- 
tribute the  spark  properly  if  it  didn't.  But 
the  new  car — so  the  instruction  book  stated 
in  plain  but  unexciting  English — was 
equipped  "with  a  rotor  which  revolved  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tip  came  within  a  si.xty- 
fotirth  of  an  inch  from  each  contact  point 
as  it  passed  by.  This  was  done  to  intensify 
the  spark  and  to  prevent  wear  of  the  parts. 
The  rotor  tip  was  not  meant  to  touch  any- 
thing. Everything  was  O.  K.  except  the 
motorist,  who  might  easily  have  made  this 
discovery  through  timiing  to  page  nineteen, 
paragraph  four. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
motorist  going  to  the  extreme  of  having  the 
vah^es  ground  in  because  the  car  lacks 
power.  Sometimes  this  sort  of  treatment 
is  the  only  remedy,  but  more  often  it  is 
about  as  necessary  as  a  fourth  brush  on  a 
generator.  Over  toward  the  last  page  of 
any  good  instruction  book  there  is  listed  a 
bit  of  advice  in  ease  the  engine  shows  signs 
of  heaves.  This  is  aU  Avritten  in  simple 
style  and  is  unusiially  valual>le,  e^ven  tho 
the  love  interest  is  a  trifle  neglected.  I 
kiiow  of  one  chap  who  spent  a  neat  sum  for 
repahs  only  to  learn  after  it  Avas  all  paid  for 
that  he  had  been  running  the  car  AAith  too 
.little  water  in  the  radiator.  This,  inci- 
dentally, was  the  first  tiling  the  instruction 
book  li.sted  in  its  page  of  hints. 

Instruction  books  inAarialjh"  suggest  that 
if  the  car  lacks  pep  on  hills  it  is  well  to 
see  if  the  fan  belt  is  on  duty.  But  such  a 
simple  suggestion  meets  "with  disdain  on 
the  part  of  the  average  car  OAvner.  He 
would  much  rather  driAe  into  a  repair  shop 
and  be  inconA'enieneed  for  a  day  or  so 
rather  than  bother  to  read  the  manufac- 
turer's attempt  at  serious  literature.  I  haAe 
just  about  concluded  that  the  thriA-ing  busi- 
ness of  butchering  "busted"  buses  is 
greatly  indebted  to  this  wholesale  neglect 
of  the'book  of  the  "Breeze,"  the  "Speedo" 
or  AvhateAer  the  case  may  be. 

When  one  car  OA\ixer  moA'ed  to  a  new 
State  and  went  to  apply  for  a  license  he 
spent  about  three  hours  chasing  around 
to  find  the  necessary  data  on  the  stroke  and 
bore  of  the  engine.  In  this  ncAv  locality 
the  make  of  car  he  droA'e  was  not  quite 
so  well  knoAvn,  thus  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  obliged  to  diiA'e  ten  miles  to 
the  nearest  dealer  in  order  to  learn  the 
exact  information.  But  if  instead  of  rele- 
gating the  instruction  book  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket  he  had  kept  it  in  the  side 
pocket  for  ready  reference  he  eoul  1  haA'e 
walked  right  out  to  the  car  and  by  merely 
glancing  at  page  one  could  haA'e  gone 
through  the  little  game  of  multiplying  the 
stroke  by  the  carbiu'etor  and  the  number 
of  pleats  in  the  seat  cushions  diAided  by 
the  number  of  quarts  of  oil  in  the  crank- 
case.    It  would  haA'e  been  simplicity  itself. 

There  is  so  much  of  A'ital  importance 
tucked  away  in  the  pages  of  an  instruction 


A  Good  Bookcase 


for  iKe  price  of  a  good  book! 


A  I  **  ^*  without  Doors 

With  Disappearing     O  "75 
Glass  Doors ^^P^T^ection 

On  Approval -'Direct  to  User 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Made  in  sections  of 
different  sizes,  combining  utility,  economy  and  at- 
tractiveappearance.  Style  shown  above  isbeautifuUy 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK,  Price  complete  as  shown 
with  top,  base  and  three  book  sections  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing,  feit-cushioned  glass 
doors  (Sections  dust-proof)  $12.75.  Price  for  same 
combination,  without  doors,  $9.75.  Other  styles  in 
different  grades  and  finishes  at  correspondinTly  low 
prices.  Shipped  drrect  from  factory  ON  AP- 
PROVAL at  a  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
tV^ite  for  new  catalog  No.  2.3 
The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls.  N.Y. 

Mfrs.  rcction:.!  Dookcascs  and  Fil'rf- Cabinets 


(L/^uiomcU£c 


gooK.  Stove^ 


EASIEST  method  known  to  prepare  family  meals. 
Saves  50%  to  75'/^  fuel  cost — saves  time,  labor.    In- 
sures better  prepared,  more  tasty  food.  Gi%'es  every 
facility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advantage  of   /' 
tireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove.    (-■ 

New  Invention 

Revolutionizes  Cooking 

Bakes,  roasts,  boils,  ste-ivs, fries, 
broils,  toasts.  Needs  no  watch- 
ing. Shuts  itself  off.  Attaches 
to  any  electric  socket.  No  spe- 
cial wiring.  Write  for  30-day 
FREE  trial  offer.  Complete 
facts  and  special  introductory, 
direct  factory  prices.  Send 
name  Eind  address. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dapt  30  Detroit,  Mich. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 


Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.  Kor 
Dust  Sufferers.  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Trades,  Travelers,  Motorists,  etc. 

91  postpaid 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


/is7^  Going  to  NX^^^, 
<37  EUROPE  >%) 

'  '  Ask  for  free  book,  "American 
Traveler  in  Kurope  1922" 
Suggested  itineraries — what 

it  costs — what  to  see. 
Oberanimergau,  The  Passion 
J    Play.     Write,  call,  or  phone 

i^\    AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
^J\     Travel  Depeirtment 

'     ^0*^V       ^^   Broadway 
-  ^/>vV       New  York 


4ND  c;^ 
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book  that  it  is  nigh  unto  nuttery  to  consider 
the  work  as  a  fifth  wheel.  Some  of  these 
days  the  manufacturers  are  going  to  ask 
aid  of  George  Ade  or  some  stage  comedian 
to  put  over  the  necessary  information  in 
fourth  speed,"  but  in  the  meantime  the  old 
saying  that  it's  a  wise  motorist  who  knows 
his  own  car  still  holds  true.  And  frequent 
perusal  of  the  instruction  book,  however 
tedious,  is  the  only  way  to  breed  this 
familiarit3\ 


BIRDS  ARE  STILL  THE  CHAMPION 
AVIATORS 

T>IRDS  still  hold  the  world's  aviation 
-'-^  championship  for  reliability  and  con- 
sistency of  performance.  They  are  some- 
times forced  down  by  collision  with  the 
shining  lenses  of  lighthouses,  or  blown 
against  wires  and  tall  buildings,  but  acci- 
dents of  this  sort  happen  far  more  rarely 
■with  them  than  with  their  human  imitators. 
They  make  long  and  fast  non-stop  flights 
and  seldom  come  down  because  of  engine 
trouble  or  the  collapse  of  wings.  The  fact 
is,  saj'S  the  New  York  Sun: 

Birds  have  some  secret — many  secrets — 
for  navigating  the  air  which  man  has  not 
learned.  Some  men  aviators  have  gone 
higher  in  the  air  than  any  birds  seem  to  go. 
but  so  far  as  human  records  go  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  a  condor,  eagle  or 
other  high-flying  bird  ever  tried  for  the  alti- 
tude prize.  Birds  are  extremely  practical 
and  do  not  go  to  immense  heights  just  for 
exercise  or  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  wide 
outlook  abo^■e  the  earth  or  for  tlu*  gratifica- 
tion of  personal  or  birdonal  pride.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  best  flyers  among  the 
birds  Avould  go  to  far  greater  heights  than  is 
their  habit  if  they  believed  they  would  find 
anything  to  eat  that  near  the  sky. 

Birds  in  soaring  and  sailing  show  that 
they  are  proficient  in  the  tise  of  scNcral 
factors  in  the  art  of  flying  that  have  not 
yet  been  mastered  either  in  principle  or 
])ractise  by  the  most  skilful  aviators.  A 
vulture  or  a  crane  after  a  few  preliminary 
wing  beats  sets  its  wings  and  mounts  in 
wide,  sweeping  circles  to  a  great  height, 
apparently  overcoming  that  which  we  call 
gravity  with  no  exertion  apparent  to  human 
vision,  even  when  assisted  Ijy  powerful 
telescopes. 

The  Carolina  rail,  or  sora,  has  small, 
short  wings,  apparently  ill  adapted  to 
protracted  flight,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances when  it  is  forced  to  fly  it  does  so 
reluctantly  and  alights  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  flies  with  such  awkwardness  and  seems 
to  become  so  quickly  exhaust<'d  that  sca- 
eral  writers  on  birds  ha\e  inferred  that 
most  of  its  spring  and  fall  migration  must 
be  made  on  foot.  Yet  it  has  been  learned 
that  the  Carolina  rail  has  one  of  the  longc  st 
migration  routes  of  the  whole  rail  family 
and  easily  crosses  wide  reaches  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

The  humming-bird,  smallest  of  all  l)irds, 
crosses  the  Gulf  of  Alexico,  flying  more  than 
500  miles  in  a  single  night.  The  golden 
plover  flies  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South 
America,  and  in  fair  weather  makes  the 
whole  distance  of  about  2, .100  miles  with- 
out a  stop,  and  probably  requiring  not  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  to  make  the  trii). 


Music    Hath    Charms.— 

like  y(jur  nuisic?" 

"Both    rare    and    well 
'Iclj/liia  Evening  Bulletin. 


"How    do    you 
done." — Phila- 


How  I  increased 

my  output  and  income 

with  Corona 


The  Sturdiest  of  all 
typewriters 

No  typewriter  in  the  world 
has  proved  itself  able  to  stand 
the  punishment  Coron*  has 
taken  during  its  sixteen  years 
of  service,  including  a  remark- 
able war  record. 

Yet  for  all  its  sturdiness,  Cor- 
ona weighs  but  6/2  pounds 
and  can  be  carried  with  you 
anywhere  in  its  neat  case. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy  of  this  fas- 
cinating booklet.  Learn  how  this  wonder- 
ful  little  Personal  Writing  Machine  is 
helping  men  and   %vonien   to  success 

*' A  yfY  CORONA  paid  for  itself  four  times 
1  V L  in  a  single  month." — "Two  hours 
of  work  each  night  netted  me  more 
than  eight  ho.urs  of  hard  work  during 
the  day."  "Six  evenings'  work  more 
than  paid  for  the  machine." 

These  are  just  a  few  extracts  from  interest- 
ing experiences  of  Corona  owners.  Many 
more  are  told  in  a  new  illustrated  booklet 
which  also  describes  in  detail  this  little  6i4 
pound  typewriter  which  has  become  "pri- 
vate secretary"  to  nearly  half  a  million  people. 

For  $55  in  easy  payments,  or  $50  cash,  you, 
too,  can  own  a  Corona.  The  coupon  will 
bring  you  full  particulars. 

Corona 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


TRAOe    HARK 


'Suit  by  CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 
108  Main  Street,  Groton,  N.Y> 


Please 

mail  this 

coupon 

for  your  copy  of 
booklet  No.  45  in- 
cluding details  of  the 
Own-a-Corona  Plan  of 
easy  monthly  payments. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 
Groton,  N.Y. 


Name- 
Address 


Fold  it  up  "take  it  with  you  "typewrite  anywhere 


In suT  e  d      in      the 

HARTFORD 
against  loss  through 
fraudulent     or 
felonious  alterations 
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Let 

Insurance 
Protect 

Every  check  you  write 

Thousands  of  banks  all  over 
the  country  now  give  this 
positive  protection  to  depos- 
itors' funds  without  any 
charge. 

Ask    your    banker   for    Super- 
Safety    Insured    Bank    Checks 
and    get     positive     protection 
against  loss  through  check  alter- 
ation,  whether   you    write    your 
checks    by    pen    cind    ink,    type- 
writer or  machine. 

Your  banker  can  give  you  a  certificate 
of  insurance  certifying  this  protection 
if  you  ask.     This  costs  you  nothing. 

If  you  cannot  find  a  banker  who  can 
furnish  you  Super-Safety  Insured 
Checks  write  us  for  the  name  of  one 
near  by  who  can. 


INVESTMENTS^ANDtFINANCK 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The   Latgut   Manujaciurers    of   Bank    Checls    in     the     World 
KEW    YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

ATLA?rrA  DBS  MOINES  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHILE  we  are  undoubtedly  on  tlie  up- 
swing of  the  existing  business  cycle, 
these  little  booms  and  depressions  we  e.xpe- 
rience  e\er5-  few  j-ears  art,  as  a  A\Titer  in 
The  Annalist  notes,  only  "ripples  on  the 
surface  of  a  rising  curve  of  physical  produc- 
tion" which  has  been  carrying  us  steadily 
upward  for  about  fifty  years.  The  question, 
we  are  told,  is  whether  this  "long-run 
curve"  can  continue  to  rise  for  another 
fifty  years.  "X'pon  the  future  slope  of  this 
curve  hang  tremendous  consequences;  the 
profits  of  American  business,  the  size  of  the 
American  population  in  1950  and  in  2000 
A.D.,  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
standard  of  living,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  fiftj'  or  a 
hundred  years  hence  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  destiny  of  the  America  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children."  The  WTiter, 
Mr.  Homer  Hoyt,  a  professor  of  Economics 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  points 
out  that  we  have  developed  a  manufactur- 
ing capacity  in  excess  of  our  own  needs,  so 
that  considerable  amount  of  foreign  trade 
is  necessary  for  our  prosperity.  We  must 
now  choose  between  two  alternatives.  We 
may  keep  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
from  falling  anj'  lower,  and  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  prices  "by  raising  the  prices  of  farm 
products  up  to  the  level  of  other  goods  and 
services."  "Such  a  consolidation  of  Ameri- 
can prices  on  a  plateau  60  per  cent,  above  the 
pre-war  level  would  tend  to  maintain  an  in- 
ternal equilibrium,  but  it  would,"  we  are 
told,  "cut  us  off  from  foreign  markets."  We 
could  prosper  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
help  of  tariff  laws,  for  "we  have  resources 
enough  to  be  self-sustaining,  pro^"ided  we 
limit  our  population  and  maintain  a  proper 
balance  between  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing, bj'  contracting  the  size  of  our 
manufacturing  giant."    But,  we  read, — 

If  we  follow  this  cotirse,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared while  maintaining  internal  peace  and 
contentment  to  see  other  nations  forging 
ahead  in  population  and  in  manufacturing 
capacity,  and  becoming  ever  relatively 
more  powerful  as  we  stand  still.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  give  up  our  insatiable  thirst 
for  industrial  expansion.  It  will  be  a  hap- 
pier, better  balanced  national  life  -with 
greater  stress  upon  art  and  culture  perhaps, 
but  it  w"ill  not  make  us  more  ^-igorous  and 
powerful  as  a  nation. 

Xow  comes  the  other  alternative.  We 
can  maintain  the  expansion  and  manufac- 
ture that  has  been  going  on  for  half  a  cen- 
turj-,  but  to  do  so  our  manufacturers  must 
lower  their  prices  to  pre-war  levels  or  below, 
and  this  means  a  program  of  standardiza- 
tion and  consolidation  at  home  and  active 
competition  abroad.  As  Professor  Hoj't 
outlines  the  process: 

Standardization,  increasing  use  of  ma- 


chinery and  industrial  concentration  are 
interchangeable  terms.  Each  one  is  both 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  other.  The 
more  standardized  the  article,  the  more 
machinery  can  be  used  in  its  production, 
and  the  cheaper  the  cost.  The  greater  the 
degree  of  standardization,  the  greater  the 
concentration  of  industry.  Two  concerns 
making  one  standardized  article  will  under- 
cut each  other's  prices  until  one  gains  all 
the  business.  The  great  number  of  styles 
and  brands  which  is  favorable  to  hand  and 
not  machine  production  is  caused  by  the 
attempt  of  small  concerns  to  avoid  price 
competition,  by  producing  goods  that  will 
sell  on  the  basis  of  a  difference  in  quality 
instead  of  a  difference  in  price. 

Standardization  of  American  goods  will 
thus  either  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a 
series  of  gigantic  mergers  and  consolida- 
tions, which  will  not  end  until  all  of  Ameri- 
can industrj'  is  in  fact  one  technical  manu- 
facturing unit.  As  nations  are  becoming 
complete  self-sustaining  industrial  and 
manufacturing  units,  since  Germany 
pointed  the  way,  American  industrj-as  aunit 
M-iU  tend  to  compete  with  Great  Britain, 
Japan  and  Germany  as  units  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  By  consolidating  all 
of  our  industries  untU  all  become  part  of 
one  complete  industrial  machine,  we  shall 
produce  at  far  less  exj^ense  than  we  do  at 
present  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sep- 
arate units  that  fit  loosely  and  wastefully 
together.  The  so-called  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  in  manufacturing  recedes  fur- 
ther and  further  with  every  increase  in 
standardization  and  concentration.  For  a 
single  industry  producing  a  standardized 
article,  cost  decreases  "with  everj^  increase 
in  output  until  a  world  monopoly  is  at- 
tained. But  this  is  not  all.  The  cost  of 
producing  the  one  standardized  article  with 
a  world  monopolj^  is  lowered  still  further  if 
other  standardized  articles  are  produced 
in  the  same  country,  for,  in  the  technical 
maclune  industries,  concentration  and 
efficiency  in  one  line  aid  concentration  and 
efficiency  in  other  lines. 

Professor  Ho\t  shows  how  this  process 
might  logically  develop  until  "everj^  indus- 
try is  a  monopoly  and  these  monopolies  are 
located  in  one  country  under  one  gigantic 
world  control."  He  reminds  us  that  fac- 
tory capacity  is,  to  a  large  extent,  potential 
military  power,  "and  the  Disarmament 
Conference  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  that." 
Therefore,  he  concludes, 

Business  profits,  the  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ican wage-earners  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  great  Power  demand 
a  complete  reorganization  of  our  manufac- 
turing industries,  to  the  end  that  out  of  the 
present  chaotic  medlej^  of  firms  duplicating 
each  others'  efforts  and  using  antiquated 
hand  methods  of  production,  there  shall 
arise  gigantic  industrial  consolidations  pro- 
ducing standardized  goods  linked  together 
in  one  efficient  American  manufacturing 
machine  that  wiU  undersell  the  world. 
We  do  not  seek  this  power  in  any  selfish 
or  imperialistic  sense,  but  until  competitive 
manufacturing  expansion  is  limited  by  a  con- 
ference of  nations,  self-preservation  de- 
mands that  America  do  her  best. 
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CHARITY  THAT  PAYS 

WHILE  charity  "seeketh  not  her 
own,"  we  have  it  on  equally  good 
authority  that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
"shaU  return  again  after  manj^  days." 
And  so,  the  New  York  Times  on  its  finan- 
cial page  briefly  calls  attention  to  the 
interesting  fact  that  "in  more  ways  than 
one,  the  response  to  the  call  for  aid  from 
the  impoverished  and  starving  masses  in 
Europe  has  been  a  paying  proposition  to 
this  countrj'": 

JSIakers  of  all  kinds  of  apparel  have 
gained  because  so  much  of  used  but  wear- 
able goods,  was  shipped  abroad  to  cover 
the  naked,  thereby  making  it  nec<^ssary 
for  the  senders  to  replenish  their  wardrobes. 
WTien  it  comes  to  the  foodstuffs,  the  result 
is  more  patent.  The  enormous  quantities 
of  grain  recently  sent  to  the  afflicted  in 
Russia  and  other  countries  by  the  aid  of 
contributions  and  charity  funds  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  prices  of  farm  products 
in  this  country  materially.  A  rise  of 
merely  10  cents  a  bushel  in  the  price  of 
wheat  hi,s  meant  SIOO.OOO  extra  for  cAery 
million  bushels  retained  here.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  ])rodueers  here  have 
gained  a  dollar  for  every  dollar's  worth 
sent  out  as  a  charitv. 


BRITISH  SHIPPING  NO  BETTER  OFF 
THAN  OURS 

TF  MISERY  loves  company,  then  our 
-*■  Shipping  Board  officials  ought  to  take 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  recent 
statistics  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Ship- 
ping of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  showing  the 
large  number  of  inactive  British  shii)s. 
The  Nautical  Gazette  remarks.  What  is 
more  important  on  its  bearing  on  the  shij) 
subsidy  controversy  is  the  fact  that  "the 
Administration's  ship  subsidy  bill  is  only 
designed  to  make  good  the  difference  ht^ 
tween  American  and  British  vessel  operat- 
ing covsts."  But  British  ship  o\\^lers  and 
American  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  Icnow  how 
to  compete  with  the  smaller  European 
nations  with  their  depreciated  currencies 
and  low  overhead  costs.  And  our  subsidy 
plans  do  not  hel])  at  all  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  competition  with  these  most  cheaply 
run  merchant  marines.  The  British  sit- 
uation is  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  cited,  "712  vessels 
representing  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  tonnage  registered  in  the  British  Isles 
were  laid  up  in  the  leading  British  ports  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year."  At  the  same 
time  "only  about  350  of  the  1,492  steel 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  were  in  commission.  But  if 
it  be  remembered  that  only  one-third  per- 
haps of  these  vessels  are  suitable  for 
normal  trade  purposes,  the  American  show- 
ing is  not  such  a  bad  one."  The  Nautical 
Gazette  continues: 

According  to  Sir  Frederick  Lewis,  the 
newly  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping,  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
British  vessels  are  laid  up  and  so  many  Brit- 
ish seamen  out  of  employment  is  that 
British  ship  operating  costs,  and  especially 
wages,   arc   so   much   higher  as  compared 


"  I  Guess-" 


TOO    OFTEN  a  guess  on  invest- 
ments means  as  little  as  a  guess  on 
the  weather. 

A  carefully  selected  inv^estment  must  be 
based  on  a  study  of  facts — not  guesses. 

Our  representatives  who  talk  with  an 
average  of  3000  banks  a  day  are  welcome 
because  they  are  offering  securities  which 
have  been  bought  on  facts,  not  guesses. 

Select  your  investments  as  carefully  as 
your  banker  selects  his. 

VV^e  invite  you  to  get  in  touch  with  our 
nearest  office.     Write  for  Current  List. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

Offices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 
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(SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS^ 


The  Demon  o/Destruction 

Is  At  Work  OnYourRoof  s  -NOW 

Protect  your  roofs  or  they  will 
surely  leak.  Stop  the  leaks  before 
they  start.  Brush  on  Stormtight 
and  make  your  roofs  leakproof  for 
many  years. 

Without  protection,  Rain  and  Snow, 
Heat  and  Cold  will  rot  and  crack  and 
corrode  your  roofs. 


FOR  USE  OM  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATNER 


gives  a  thick  covering,  elastic  under 
Heat  and  Cold — impervious,  perma- 
nent. Paint,  however,  offers  only  a 
thin  film  which  soon  cracks  and  leaks. 
Expensive,  because  temporary. 

No  need  to  re-roof  at  the  present 
high  prices.  Your  old  roofs  form  a 
suitable  base  for  Stormtight  which 
will  make  them  as  good  as  new. 
Never  too  late  for  Stormtight  on  tin, 
composition,  paper,  canvas  roofs  on 
factories,  homes,  bams,  garages,  out- 
buildings, etc. 

Its  price  moderate — its  use  always 
saves  money. 

Investigate — buy    of   your    dealer    in 

small  or  large  lots. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "Leakproof  Rocfs" 
and  testimonials  covering    years    of   use, 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

262  Pearl  Street  New  York 

ThePointsWhere  / 
Most  Roofs  Leak  f 


EAT  YOUR  WAY  TO  HEALTH 


Rejuvenation  without  "freak  "surgerj".  Have 
richer  blood.  lower  pressure,  greater  energs-, 
better  digestion.  Relieves  constipation. 
Len^hen  your  life — be  genuinely  happy. 
Testimonials  without  number — send  for  free 
proof.    Address 


BYRON    TYLER    ^Estab.  1899) 
Dept,  I,D,      Gibraltar  ICldgr.,  Kansas  City,  Sfr 


KIL-NOCK  STOPS  FOREVER  ALL 
CONNECTING  ROD  BEARING  KNOCKS 

Simply  take  out  connecting  rod  bearing  bolts;  slip 
in  Kil-Xocks;    get  50,000  miles  road  travel  without 
.  ever  having  to   "take-up"   bearings.     No  adjustine; 
no  shims.     If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  order  di- 
rect;   $5    set    of    8  complete  for 
Fords,  Chevrolets,  Overland,  other 
small  cars. 

Ramsey  Accessories  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  U.  S.  Distributors 

1513  N.  Broadway,         St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  Dist. — Premier  Tire  & 

Rubber  Co.,  Ltd..  707  Vonge  St., 

^ — ^  Toronto,  Ont. 


Stops  Motor  Connecting  Rod  Bearing  Knocks.      Manu- 
factured by  Kil-Nock  Company,  Inc..  Davenport,  la. 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


■with  those  prevailing  on  the  merchantmen 
of  European  continental  countries.  In 
competing  w  ith  the  smaller  European  mari- 
time nations  with  their  depreciated  cur- 
rencies, lower  repair  costs  and  other  ad- 
vantages, both  the  British  and  American 
merchant  marine  are  therefore  laboring 
under  the  same  handicap  of  higher  vessel 
operating  costs. 

Instead  of  regarding  the  e.xisting  handi- 
caps as  insurmountable  and  calling  for 
subsidies  and  other  forms  of  state  aid,  the 
British  ship-owners  have  resolutoly  set  to 
work  to  increase  the  efficienc}'  of  their 
ships  and  to  bring  down  their  operating 
costs. 

Our  ship-owners  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  British  competitors  and  put 
their  own  house  in  order  at  the  ^'ery  earliest 
opportunity'. 

A  Sheffield  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  takes  up  this 
same  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Britisher  and  finds  something  to  say  on  both 
the  bright  and  the  dark  side.  He  agrees 
with  the  writer  alread}' quoted  that  British 
shipping  has  to  meet  the  competition  of 
other  nations  which  subsidize  their  ships 
and  pay  lower  wages  than  do  Britain  or 
America.  He  also  notes  Aarious  tax  pri\i- 
leges  given  to  citizens  engaged  in  shijiping 
or  foreign  trade  by  a  number  of  govern- 
ments, and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"many  foreign  ship-owners  made  tremen- 
dous and  unta.xed  profits  in  the  war  period 
while  our  British  ship-owners  were  con- 
trolled and  had  their  profits  restricted." 
"That  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture." 
But,  we  are  told,  "the  bright  side  inspires 
hope."  Coal  miners  and  iron  and  steel 
workers  ha%e  recently  accepted  wage  re- 
ductions and  the  miners  have  been  increas- 
ing their  output.  As  a  result  of  these 
things — 

We  are  rapidly  regaining  our  lost  coal 
trade.  After  touching  a  point  under  20  per 
cent,  of  the  normal  pre-war  export  tonnage 
we  are  now  doing  80  per  cent,  and  improv- 
ing week  by  week.  At  the  present  rate  we 
shall  touch  the  pre-war  record  before  ]May. 
This  is  \-ital  from  a  shipping  point  of  ^'iew. 
Coal  forms  by  fax  the  biggest  proportion 
of  our  cargoes. 

The  revival  of  the  steel  industry  means 
more  cargoes  for  British  ships.  As  the 
English  writer  continues  in  his  letter  to 
The  Journal  cf  Commerce: 

With  the  coal  and  steel  industries  back 
at  something  like  the  old  rates  of  produc- 
tion and  exportation,  the  British  shipping 
surplus  wiU  be  absorbed.  Then  again  we 
have  about  3,000,000  tons  of  our  shipping 
beyond  what  is  the  recognized  age  limit. 
Xow  that  labor  on  scrapping  has  cheapened 
and  materials  for  new  ships  have  been  re- 
duced by  60  per  cent,  we  may  look  for 
wholesale  breakings  up  of  old  boats,  and 
when  the  current  shipyard  labor  trouble  is 
over,  orders  for  new  ships.  From  this  point 
of  Anew  the  prospects  are  that  shipping  and 
ship-building  revival  v^iil  not  long  be  de- 
layed.    Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the 


JVL.'VXY  sound  securities  may 
now  be  purchased  which  will 
eventually  sell  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  in  the  meantime 
■will  yield  exceptionally  good 
returns. 

The  Bache  Review  presents 
weekly  a  resume  of  general  con- 
ditions, enabling  investors  and 
others  to  keep  informed  on  the 
progress  of  events  as  they  affect 
securities  and  business. 

Copies  sent  on  application, 
without  charge. 

J.  S.   BACHE   &   CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
42  BRO.\DW.\Y  NEW  YORK 


Interest    . 

andThincipal 

Cjuaranteedl^ 

SURETY    1 

,  BOND 


Before  Making  Your  Investments,  Investigate  Oih 

-  ^^^' '  

Suretrj/ 

BONDED 

FIRST  MORTGAGES 

Their  striking  individuality  will  appeal  to  you  with 
special  force  during  this  period  of  depression  and 
financial  uncertainty.  Our  bonds  are  obtainable  in 
amounts  of  Jioo.  J500,  and  Jiooo  with  semi-annual 
interest  coupons.  Principal  and  interest  appropriately 
Guaranteed  by  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company 
No  defaults — na  shrinkage  of  value — not  affected  by  strikes 
or  pani'-s.  We  court  your  early  and  thorough  investisatioBS. 
Free  folder  and  tllostrated  booklet  sent  on  application. 

LEONARD  &  BRANIFF,  Inc.  Bond  Dept.  M7 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Other  Offices: 


New  York,  SO  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago,   732    1st  Nat'l   Bank  BIdg. 
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DO-IT-ALL  TRACTORS 

^n  Actutit  PJowtng  Scea^ 

The  Wrtically  Adjasuhie  BuIJ  Wheels  Keep 

0O-IT-A.LL  Level 


"DO-IT-ALL"  TRACTORS  pull  a  10  inch  plow.  They  cul- 
tivate any  crop  that  etqw*;  and  pive  6  liorse  belt  power.  They 
replace  two  horses.  Th-;  "Baby  Do-lt-All"  is  for  the  small  iarm, 
e^ardeo  or  suburban  estate.  It  pulls  a  very  small  plow.  Culti- 
vates, and  operates  your  lawn  mower.  So  easily  handled  a  ten 
year  old  boy  can  run  it.  Costs  only  $237>00.  laformation  with- 
out obligation.     Ask  for  ca'..iloff  **7. " 

"DO-IT-ALL"  TRACTORS  CORP.,  33  Park  Place,  N.Y.C. 


Rely  on  Cuticura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Soap  to  cleanse.  Ointment  to  Boothe,  TaJctnn  to  pow. 

der,  2oc.  Samples  of  Ctiticnrft,  Dept.  7,M&liten,HA:s. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

FREE  BROCHURE-D 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Free  Book 

Containing  complete 
story  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that 
wonderful  instru 
ment — the 


Easy  to  Play 
lasytoPaj/ 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 


Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band:  how 
to  play  from  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know.  The  .Saxophone  is  the  easiest 
of  all  wind  instruments  to  play.  Y'oucan 
learn  to  play  the  scale  in  an  hour  and 
soon  be  playing  popular  airs.  It  will  double 
your  income,  your  pleasure  and  your  popu- 
larity. Three  Irg'  Ic-?  ins  sent  free.  Xothing 
can  take  the  pla  e  or  t!ie  .Saxupuone  for 
Home  Entertainment,  Church, 
Lodge  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Music 

Yon  may  try  any  Boescber  Saxophone.Comet.  Trumpet,  Trombone 
or  other  Instrument  6  days.  If  satisfied,  pay  for  it  by  easy  pa>Tnents. 
Mention  instrument  Interested  in  when  sendintr  for  FYee  Book, 
BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
194  Buescher  Block  ELKHART,   IND. 


attitude  of  labor.  If  the  shipyard  men  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  miners  and  steel 
workers,  re\'ival  will  certainly  come. 


WHY  MEAT  PRICES  ARE  HIGH 

THE  angry  feelings  that  rise  in  the  heart 
of  the  consumer  when  he  reads  about 
wholesale  meat  prices  being  down  to  almost 
the  pre-war  level  and  considers  how  his 
local  butcher  is  charging  just  about  as 
much  as  ever  are  not  entirely  justified, 
observes  a  "writer  on  the  financial  page  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  jNIeat  re- 
tailers are  credited  by  this  authority  with 
trjang  hard  to  bring  down  their  overhead 
so  that  prices  will  attract  the  consumer 
and  also  bring  in  a  reasonable  profit.  In 
this  connection  certain  figures  on  selling 
costs  for  retail  meat  dealers  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  sum- 
marized, showing  that — 

The  cost  of  retailing  nu^als  is  now  about 
double  what  it  was  in  1013.  The  investiga- 
tion covered  thirty  cities  mth  .3,505  retail 
meat  stores.  Accounts  of  over  400  stores 
for  1919-20  were  fully  analyzed,  and  sup- 
plementary studies  were  made  for  1921. 
Of  each  dollar  that  the  consumer  spent  for 
meat,  81.14  cents  represented  the  whole- 
sjile  price,  16.57  cents  represented  the  cost 
of  retailing,  and  2.29  cents  represented 
the  retailer's  net  profit.  The  largest  item 
of  retailing  costs  was  wages,  amounting  to 
61.80  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  average 
wages  of  meat-cutters  increased  from  32 
cents  per  hour  in  1913  to  60.7  cents  in  1921. 
Between  1919  and  1921  there  was  a  decline 
in  the  wholesale  prices  of  meat,  but  the 
cost  of  retailing  increased.  This  shows 
why  meat  prices  did  not  come  down  in  the 
butcher's  shop  in  comparison  with  the 
slump  in  the  prices  which  fanners  ^ecei^■ed 
for  their  live  stock. 


TEMPTING  THE  ANNAMITE  TO  LEND 

OOME  of  the  French  colonial  governors 
^  are  being  hard  put  to  it  to  obtain  funds 
for  development  puri)oses.  The  allowances 
from  the  central  go\'ernment  seem  meager 
enough  and  the  natives,  even  Avhere  they 
are  prosperous,  have  not  yet  been  educated 
to  invest,  nor  indeed,  are  they  likely  to  be 
thrifty  by  temperament.  -Maurice  Long, 
Governor  of  Indo-China,  has  therefore  been 
trving  an  experiment,  which  if  it  succeeds, 
says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "will  be  repeated  and  may 
well  be  extended  into  other  French  col- 
onies." His  loan  was  launched  in  Indo- 
C'hina  last  month.  The  verj'  launching  was 
itself  a  novelty,  "for  the  idea  of  asking  the 
natives  to  subscribe  to  the  development  of 
their  own  colonies  has  not  been  tried  before 
in  French  territorv-."  But,  we  read,  "its 
terms  are  more  novel  still": 

The  Annamite  knows  nothing  about 
bonds  or  coupons,  but  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about  gambling.  So  the  go\emor-general  is 
asking  him  to  subscribe  50  piastres  on  the 
chance  of  getting  10,000,  1,000  or  500  back 
by  a  luck}'  draw  at  any  time  within  the  next 
30  years,  and  on  the  promise  of  getting  100 
piastres  in  any  case  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years.  In  other  words  the  loan  is  for  6,180,- 
000  piastres,  or  something  over  33,000,000 
francs,  with  four  annual  drawings,  involv- 
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ROOTS  ^TtRADE 

are  buried  in  the  economic  soil  of 
the  nation.  To  grow  in  a  healthy 
and  normal  manner  they  should 
be  nourished  by  energetic  and 
constructive  banking  service. 

To  .individuals,  firms  and  com- 
mercial concerns  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  The  Continental  and 
Commercial  Banks  extend  bank- 
ing service  of  a  character  designed 
to  give  life  to  the  roots  of  trade. 

7f,e  CONTINENTAL  ^nJ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete    Banking    Service 
More     than    $55,000,000    Invested    Capital 
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Treferrea  Yieldine  Annually,  at  Present  Market,  about  Q  V  ^ 

SHARES        ^         ^  O/l/o 


For  Immediate  Investment 

Standard  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

8%  Preferred  Shares 

Listed  on  Chicago  Stock  Exchange 
Non-Callable  Cumulative  Par  Value  $50 


1  Stability  —  backed  by  invest- 
ments in  modern  properties 
diversified  among  16  States,  sup- 
plying more  than  half  a  million 
customers  with  necessary  services 
in  578  cities  and  towns— 72%  of 
business  electric  light  and  power. 
Operated  utilities  have  approxi- 
mately 30,000  home  shareholders. 

2  Dividends  payable  in  March, 
June,  September  and  December. 
Dividend  of  29i  paid  March  15  was 
the  47th  quarterly  dividend. 


3    Earnings    after    fixed    charges 
are  more  than  twice  Preferred 
Stock  dividend  requirements. 

4  Marketability  excellent,  due 
to  wide  distribution  of  securities 
and  position  of  Company  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  large  utility  invest- 
ment and  management  organiza- 
tions. 

5  Management  of  operated 
utilities  is  under  the  experienced 
direction  of  the  Byllesby  Engineer- 
ing and  Management  Corporation. 


Ask  for  "Foundation  Investments"  and  Circular  DIO 

H.  M.  Byllesby  and  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
111  Broadway,  New  York  14  State  Street,  Boston 


SAFETY 


for  bafjkers 

and 

depositors 


Blank  Books 

Bound  and  Loose  Leaf 

Lithographing 

Printing 

Engraving 

Office  attd 

Bank  Supplies 


WHEN  acid  is  applied  to  a  Alantint 
Safety  Check,  not  only  is  the  tint 
destroyed;  the  entire  printing:  name  of  bank, 
date  lines — ever>-thing  disappears!  Only  the 
handwriting  and  the  plain,  white  paper  remain. 

This^Mantint  idea,  patented,  is  t\-pical  of  Mann 
up-to-dateness.  Our  seventy-five  years  of  ex- 
perience in  making  quality  office  and  bank 
stationer}'  (see  list  of  products  in  margin  at  left) 
endow  us  with  the  knowledge,  ability  and  craft 
to  produce  the  finest;  the  Mann  plan  is  to 
keep  ahead  in  ideas,  as  well  as  in  excellence. 

Specimens  and  literature  on  Mantint  Safety 
Check  will  be  sent  on  request!  If  you  want 
constructive     suggestions     on    office   systems. 


supplies    or  equipment,   write   and    we'll 
glad  to  have  our   representative  call! 


be 


WILLIAM     MANN     COMPANY 

529     MARKET     STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Xew  York  Office,  261  Broadway 


Established  1848 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


ing  two  prizes  of  10,000  piastres,  10  of 
1,000  and  76  of  500,  while  every  bond  of  50 
piastres  is  to  be  repaid  at  double  the  figure 
in  1952.  Before  the  war  the  piastre  was 
worth  2.5  francs;  to-day  it  is  worth  5.75 
francs. 

Interest  rates  in  Indo-China  are  common 
at  20  or  25  per  cent.,  so  that  a  humble  6 
per  cent,  would  go  nowhere. 

If  you  add  that  the  native  bondholder 
will  l)e  al)le  to  get  advances  on  his  security 
from  the  Banque  d'Indo-Chine  at  6  per 
cent,  and  that  he  w^ill  be  able  to  sell  it  by 
the  establishment  of  regular  markets  in  all 
the  bank's  branches  covering  all  the  colonial 
issues,  pu])lic  and  private,  you  will  see  that 
the  idea  of  Maurice  Long  is  to  convert  the 
Annamite  into  something  of  a  financier  as 
well  as  to  tempt  him  as  a  gambler.  Indeed 
less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  bondholders 
can  obtain  prizes,  while  all  of  them  can 
speculate  on  a  rise  in  the  market  quotation. 
The  Stock  Exchange  habit  may  take  root 
in  Annam  as  deeply  as  in  Gotham. 


WHERE  THE  FARMER  CAN  BORROW 


R 


ECENT  heated  discussions  of  farm 
credits  and  the  formation  of  various 
new  sources  of  credit  available  to  the 
agriculturist  make  useful  a  brief  statement 
of  the  chief  sources  of  credit  now  actually 
available  to  the  farmer.  This  list  prepared 
by  the  New  York  Trust  Company  appears 
in  its  publication.  The  Index: 

1.  The  Farm  Loan  Board,  supervising 

(a)  Federal  Land  Banks  providing 
long-term  loans  on  farm  first 
mortgages. 

(b)  Farm  Loan  Associations  lending 
on  farm  mortgages  to  their  mem- 
bers' funds  derived  from  Federal 
Land  Banks. 

(c)  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks,  author- 

ized  under  the  Farm  Loan  Act, 
lending  on  farm  first  mortgages. 

2.  War    Finance     Corporation,     offering 

short-term  credits  up  to  $1,000,000,- 
000  direct  to  producers  of,  or  dealers 
in,  agricultural  products,  or  in- 
directly to  them  through  financial 
and  cooperative  institutions. 

3.  Federal  Reser^•e  Banks  offering  redis- 

count privileges  to  member  banks  on 
agricultural  paper  having  a  maturity 
of  not  more  than  six  months. 

4.  ISIember  banks  and   trust  companies 

offering  the  usual  credit  accommoda- 
tions in  their  own  communities  and 
through    correspondent    banks. 

5.  Non-member   banks   and    trust    com- 

panies offering  the  usual  credit  ac- 
commodations in  their  own  com- 
munities and  through  correspondent 
banks. 

6.  Cattle  Loan  Organizations. 

7.  Farm   IMortgage   Companies. 

8.  Insurance    companies,    mutual,    stock 

and  fraternal  organizations  lending 
on  mortgage. 

9.  Investment    bankers    arranging    farm 

mortgage  loans  for  private  investors, 
and  bond  offerings  based  on  mort- 
gages. 

10.  Merchants,    factors    and    buyers    ad- 

vancing credits  against  growing 
crops  and  other  farm  products. 

11.  Private  indi\nduals  investing  direct  in 

farm  mortgages. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"F.  S.,"  Superior,  "SVis. — "Please  answer  tlie 
following  question.  In  the  words  im'pact  (noun), 
im-pact'  (verb);  au'gust  (noun),  au-gust'  (adj.); 
per'fume  (noun) ,  per-fume'  (verb);  proj'ect  (noun), 
pro-ject'  (verb);  ac'cent  (noun),  ac-cent'  (verb); 
prod'uce  (noun),  pro-duce'  (verb),  we  find  the  ac- 
cent on  different  syllables.  Why  should  process 
and  cement  be  pronounced  the  same  while  the 
others  have  different  pronunciations  for  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech?  " 

There  is  nothing  fixed  about  EngUsh  pronuncia- 
tion. It  varies  with  the  moods  and  tenses  of 
the  times.  Abuse,  noun  and  verb  are  stressed 
on  the  last  syllable;  so  also  accost,  comtnand,  etc. 

In  Enghsh  every  word  of  two  syllables  neces- 
sarily has  one  of  them  accented.  Some  writers 
have  a.sserted  that  many  dissyllabic  words,  such 
as  convoy,  concourse,  discourse,  shipwreck,  are 
stressed  on  both  syllables,  but  this  is  due  to  a  mis- 
interpretation of  sounds.  They  confound  the 
clearness  of  the  enunciation  of  the  last  syUable 
with  the  accentual  stress  upon  the  first. 

Certain  other  dissyllabic  words  that  are  nouns 
and  verbs  are  stressed  differently,  the  nouns 
being  stressed  usually  on  the  first  syllable,  the 
verbs  upon  the  last,  such  as  ab'ject,  ub-ject'; 
im'pact,  im-pact';  pro'ject,  pro-ject';  prod'uce, 
pro-duce'.  This  is  the  result  of  an  instinctive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  genius  of  the  language  to 
compensate  to  some  e.xtent  for  the  want  of  differ- 
ent terminations  for  these  different  i)arts  of  speech. 

In  Enghsh,  in  general,  the  stress  is  tlirown  as 
far  back  as  possible,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  the  verbs  referred  to  above  take  additional 
suffi.xes  in  the  makmg  of  participles,  the  inclina- 
tion is  to  pronounce  the  part  of  .speech  to  which  the 
suffix  is  added  with  the  stress  nearer  to  it  rather 
than  upon  the  first  syllable  as  is  done  in  the 
noun.  The  verb  can  be  pronounced  easily  with 
the  accent  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  noun,  but 
the  participle  can  not  be  so  easily  pronomiced  and 
the  adjective  or  adverb  formed  from  it,  with  that 
accent.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  reb'el,  noun. 
Compare  it  with  re-bel',  verb,  and  stress  the  par- 
ticiple as  you  do  the  noun — reb'el-ing,  and  you 
will  note  at  once  the  awkwardness,  for  one  im- 
mediately senses  the  jar — re-bel'ling  is  what  we 
mean. 

"M.  L.  B.,"  Xcw  York,  X.  Y. — "Plea.se  tell  mo 
the  origin  of  Mother's  Day." 

Mother's  Day  originated  through  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Anna  Jarvis  whose  Mother  died  in  1906.  On 
Sunday,  May  9,  1907,  she  told  a  friend,  whom  she 
had  invited  to  observe  with  her  the  anniversary  of 
her  Mother's  death,  that  she  wished  to  dedicate  a 
day  of  the  year  to  all  mothers.  Before  May,  190S, 
came  around  many  other  persons  were  interested, 
and  organizations  were  formed  to  observe  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  as  Mother's  Day. 

Philadelphia  observed  this  day  on  May  10, 
1908.  Since  1912,  the  day  has  been  observed  in 
Texas.  In  1913  Pennsylvania  made  it  a  State 
holiday.  It  was  first  observed  in  England  in 
1913.  There  the  second  Sunday  in  May  is  ob- 
served in  aU  churches,  and  the  previous  Friday 
observed  in  all  public  schools.  The  badge  of  the 
day  is  a  white  carnation. 

"R.  R.  R.,"  Xew  York,  X.  Y.— "Can  you  give 
me  any  information  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  term  gallows-hill?" 

There  is  nothing  to  explain  about  the  term.  The 
words  themselves  indicate  the  meaning — a  hDl 
on  which  the  gallows  are  set.  Formerly  in  each 
county  in  England  there  were  a  number  of  such 
hills,  reUcs  of  which  still  exist  in  spots.  Tyburn, 
the  historic  place  of  execution  outside  the  hmits  of 
London,  was  situated  on  a  hUl,  nearby  which  the 
Marble  Arch  of  Hyde  Park  now  stands.  On  the 
Surrey  Downs  near  Hind  Head  and  the  Devil's 
Punch-Bowl  there  is  another  marked  by  a 
gibbet  cross,  and  in  1786  a  memorial  tablet  bear- 
ing the  following  legend  was  erected  there. 

"Erected  in  detestation  of  a  barbarous  Murder 
Committed  here  on  an  unknown  Sailor;  Sept.  24, 
1786,  by  Edwd.  Lonegon,  Michl.  Casey  &  Jas. 
Marshall,  Who  were  all  taken  the  same  day.  And 
hung  in  Chains  near  this  place." 


Erected  in  1909.  using  S 
different  kinds  of  wood; 
the  only  old  wood  that 
could  be  used  in  rebuild- 
ing this  Deal  Lake,  New 
Jersey,  boathousein  1917 
was  the  original  Red- 
wood. It  was  sound  and 
free  from  rot,  although 
incontactwiththewoter 
for  S  years. 


Redwood  at  the  Lakeside 


WHETHER  you  build  a 
boathouse.acottagehome 
or  a  mansion,  the  permanent 
beauty  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
it  up  depend  on  tiie  character 
of  the  materials  used. 

Redwood  is  permeated  during 
its  growth  with  a  natural,  odor- 
less preservative  which  protects 
it  against  all  forms  of  rot  and 
decay,  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  activities  of 
boring  worms  and  insects. 


Redwood  lumber,  siding,  shin- 
gles, porch  posts  and  columns, 
gutters,  trim,  mouldings  and 
balusters,  railings  and  pickets 
are  more  economical,  because 
they  last  for  years.  Free  from 
highly  inflammable  resinous 
compounds.  Redwood  reduces 
the  fire  hazard  wherever  used. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build,  write 
for  "Redwood  Homes"  booklet.  To 
architects,  engineers  and  industrial 
executives  we  will  gladly  send  our 
"Construction  Digest"  and  our 
"Engineering  Digest". 


THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 

2085  McCormick  BIdg.  820  No.  40  Rector  St.  BIdg. 

Chicago  New  York  City 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


W  <^pPdcificLunibcrCa. 


Redwood 
should  be 
specified  for 

Exterior 
Construction 

including  —  Colonial 
siding,  clapboards, 
shingles,  door  and 
window  frames— 
erutters, eaves,  water 
tables  and  mudsills — 
porch  rail ,  balusters 
andcolumns—mould- 
ings  and  lattice. 
Pickets  and  fencing 
— Pergolasandgreen- 
houses. 

Interior  Finish 

Natural,  stained  or 

painted. 

Wood  block  floors. 


Tiic  Largest  Manvfacturcrs  and  Distributors  of  California  liedu'ood 

"The  JFestern  wood  for  Fastorn  homes" 


JERSEY 

Screen  Cloth 


^JERSEY' 


Pure  Copper  for  Screens 

The  severest  test  to  which  screen  cloth  can  be  put  is 
actual  use  in  the  severe  weather  conditions  found  in  the 
tropics  or  near  the  sea  coast.  Screen  cloth  which  stands 
up  under  these  conditions  will  give  good  service  any- 
where. Copper  screen  cloth  has  undergone  tests  of 
actual  service  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  where  large 
quantities  of  it  are  used. 

Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  is  uniformly  the  most  dur- 
able screen  material  because  it  is  made  of  copper  99.8/0 
pure;  hence  there  is  no  variation  in  composition  or  finish. 
Each  wire  is  of  the  same  hiyh  quality.  Of  all  the  metals 
commonly  used  by  man,  pure  copper  is  the  most  enduring. 

Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  is  made  by  a  special  Roeb- 
ling  process  and  compares  favorably  with  steel  in  strength 
and  stiffness.  You  will  find  in  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth 
wearing  qualities  that  no  other  screen  cloth  possesses — 
it  is  ideal  for  window,  door,  and  porch  screens. 

you  can  obtain  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth,  16  mesh, 
(coarser  should  never  be  used  from  hardware  merchants 
in  many  places,  or  you  can  specify  its  use  in  custom- 
made  screens.  Our  stores  and  agencies  ars  located  in 
many  cities  main  office  in  Trentom.  We  will  aid  you 
to  get  it  if  requested. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  booklet  entitled  "A  Matter 
of  Health  and  Comfort"  upon  request.  If  you  are  a 
home  owner,  you  should  read  it. 

The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

626  south  broad  street 
trenton  new  jersey 
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KARDEX  STEKb-CABINETS 
Capacity   500  cards   up 


Your  pres'-^nt    cards  or 
ledger  sheets  go  In  Kardex. 


Saved  $3,000  a  Year  in  Wages 
by  Kardexing  Perpetual  Inventory 

3,000  card  entries  a  day  by 
only  four  girls  without  ro- 
mo\iug  cards  save  So,ooo 
in  wages.     Xo  chance  for 

mistiling. 

60,000  users  in  300  lines  of 
business.  Kardex  your  sales, 
advertising,  follow-up,  pay- 
roll, production,  inventory, 
ledger,  credits.  Use  your 
present  cards  or  up-to-date 
Kardex  card  forms. 
Write  for  Kardex  Booklets, 
showing  exclusive  features. 
Send  samples  of  your  cards 
or  ask  for  new  Kardex  card 
fomis.    Address 

250  Kardex  BIdg.,  Tonawaiidd,  N.  Y. 
Kardex  Bldv^.,  10  E.  44tli 
St..  New  York  City;  233 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg., 
Chicago;  213  Tremont  St., 
Boston;  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 
Branches  in  72  cities — see 
telephone  directory  or  ask 
your  banker. 

Men  who  have  earned  $5,000  as  District  Manager 
or  52,500  as  Salesman,  write  for  booklet  "Your 
Opportunity." 


[^RDEX 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer,  Le^raiiv 
"  trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big  success  id  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent — be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 

$3,000  to  $10^000  Annually 

__  _-dfl  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
duriDgsparetime.  Letussendyou  records  and  letters 
from  LaSali«  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  varioue 
Btatea.    Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dissatisfied.    Degree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

Thoasanda  of  successful  students  enrolled.    Low  coat,  easy  terme. 

We  furnish    all    text    material,    including   fourteen-volume    Law 

Library.  Getour  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  a«d  *  "Evidence" 

books  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  Univer3ity»    Dept.452-LB  ClileagO 


Pockets  added  sinjrly 
or  in  icroups.  Using 
backs  of  card  holdera 
doubles  capacity. 


O     H-WK     success     in     growing   roses   follow   the 
advice  of  a  floral  expert  such  as  H.  H.  Thomas. 


T 

Read  his  charming  book- 

ROSEGROWING  FOR  AMATEURS 

He  gives  you  all  details  from  the  very  start,  and 
also  shows  how  the  beauty  of  the  average  rose  garden 
may  be  enhanced.      Liberally  illustrated. 

12  mo.  Cloth.      160  pages,      "jt,  nel;  8jc,  postpaid, 

fUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Avenue  New  York.  N.  V. 


RADIO 


For  Everybody 


Don 't  be  satisfied  with  put- 
_    _  _         tering  around  with   Radio. 

You  can  earn  big  money.  Learn  by  mail,  in  spare  time,  how 
todesigrn,  construct,  install,  repair,  maintain,  operate,  sell 
and  demonstrate   complete  radio  outfits.    Write   for  our 
book,  "How  to  Learn  Radio  at  Home." 
National  Radio  Institute,  Dept.  1069  Washington.D.C. 


"^IdoIvwnCanoel 

EASIEST  canoe  you  ever  paddled — that's 
an  "Old  Town."  And  it's  the  steadiest, 
too.  For  old-time  Indian  ideas  are  com- 
bined with  "Old  Town"  craftsmanship. 
They  last  for  years.  $54  up  from  dealer 
or  factory.  "Old  Towns"  are  the  lowest 
priced   canoes   made. 

Make  your  selection  from  new  1922  cata- 
log. All  models  shown  in  rich  colors.  Write 
for  it.  OLD   TOWN   CANOE  CO. 

274  Fourth  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine 
^  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT    T    EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

April  5. — The  British  Govcrnmput,  af- 
cording  to  a  dispatch  from  Loiuloii, 
has  addrost  a  note  to  the  Allies  declar- 
ing- that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  (ireat 
Britain  has  to  pay  the  interest  on  hen* 
debt  to  the  United  States,  slie  reser^■es 
the  right  to  call  upon  the  Allies  to  pay, 
in  turn,  the  interest  on  their  war  debts 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  British  Government  acknowledges 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  for 
$241,()00,0{)0  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation. 

Arm  and  Jeannes,  the  betrayer  of  Edith 
C'avell,  the  British  Avar  nurse  shot  by 
the  Germans  during  the  Avar,  is  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  Belgian  court. 

April  6. — Premier  Poincare  Avins  a  Aote  of 
contidence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  his  insistence  that  France  must  keep 
up  her  Army  by  compelling  eighteen 
months'  military  serA'ice  for  cA'ery  man. 
Two  years'  serA'ice  has  been  required 
heretofore. 

April  7. — Six  persons,  including  tAA'O  Amer- 
icans, are  killed  Avhen  tAvo  au-i>lanes  on 
the  Paris-London  aerial  express  route 
collide  OAer  Thieulloy,  70  miles  north 
of  Paris,  and  crash  to  earth. 

The  Japanese  XaAy  Department  issues 
a  statement  saying  that  the  strength 
of  tlie  Japanese  XaA-A%  as  restricted  by 
the  Washington  Arms  Conference,  is 
sufficient  for  the  defense  of  the  Japanese 
Empire. 

Irish  Republican  rebels  destroy  .500,000 
gallons  of  Belfast  AA'hisky  and  A^ine 
as  part  of  the  campaign  to  boycott  all 
goods  made  in  Ulster. 

April  S. — Ulster  banks  at  Lanes  borough 
and  Castlerea,  County  Roscommon, 
are  raided  bA-  armed  ciAdlians  and 
robbed  of  a  total  of  £900. 

April  9.^ — Irish  Republican  army  members 
opposed  to  the  Irish  Free  State  hold 
a  secret  conA'ention  in  Dublin  and 
adopt  a  constitution  and  declaration 
of  aims,  not  yet  made  public.  In 
a  speech  at  Wexford,  Michael  CoUins, 
head  of  the  Irish  ProAisional  GoA'ern- 
ment,  declares  "it  looks  as  if  ciAdl  war 
can  be  a\'erted  only  by  a  miracle." 

EleA'en  Fi'ench  soldiers  are  killed  and  ten 
injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  and 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  hidden  in 
a  cemetery  in  Silesia. 

The  Council  of  Ambassadors  requests  the 
Swiss  GoA'ernment  to  permit  former 
Empress  Zita  of  Austria-Hungary  to 
reside  in  Switzerland. 

Pope  Pius  XI  announces  that  he  "wiU.  do 
all  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  Genoa  Conference. 

April  10. — The  Genoa  Conference,  attended 
by  1,0G6  delegates  and  assistants  from 
34  nations,  opens  with  the  election  of 
Premier  Facta,  of  Italy,  as  F*resident, 
and  an  address  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  who  says  that  peace  is  the  first 
need  of  Europe,  and  that  if  the  con- 
ference fails  a  sense  of  despair  will 
sAveep  oA'er  the  whole  w'orld. 

George  GaA^an  Duffy,  Minister  of  Foreign 
A-ffairs  in  the  Irish  Free  State  Cabinet, 
is  dragged  by  a  croAvd  of  young  men 
and  Avomen  from  the  platform  on  Avhich 


he  Avas  making  a  pro-treaty  address  at 
Tullamore.  British  soldiers  patrol  the 
streets  of  Dublin  for  the  first  time 
since  the  signing  of  the  truce. 

April  11. — Michael  Collins  and  Eamon  de 
Valera  accept  inA-itations  from  Lord 
Mayor  O'Xeil  of  Dublin  to  meet  in 
that  city  and  attempt  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  differences  betAveen  the 
Free  Staters  and  the  Republicans. 

The  Allied  program  for  the  restoration  of 
Russia,  as  handed  to  George  Tchitch- 
erin,  Bolshevik  Foreign  Minister,  at 
the  Genoa  Conference,  requires  Russia 
to  accept  all  debts,  and  reform  trans- 
port, courts  and  exchange,  and  to 
protect  foreigners. 

Luis  Borno,  a  Haitian  attorney  and 
member  of  the  present  cabinet,  has 
been  elected  I*resident  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  by  a  unanimous  vote,  accord- 
ing to  a  dispatch  from  Cape  Haitien. 

DOMESTIC 

April  5. — The  Association  representing  the 
largest  coal  operators  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  reject  the  proposal  of  Representa- 
tiA'B  Xolan,  Chairman  of  the  House  La- 
bor Committee,  that  operators  and 
miners  hold  a  joint  wage  conference  on 
April  10. 

GoAernor  John  Parker,  of  Louisiana,  an-, 
nounces  that  he  will  attempt  immedi- 
ately to  suppress  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
that  State. 

Senator  King,  of  Utah,  introduces  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  inA'estigation  into 
the  so-called  abuses  in  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  ReA'enue. 

April  6. — General  Gregory  Semenoff,  an 
anti-BolsheA-ik  leader  of  Russia,  is  ar- 
rested in  XeAv  York  at  the  instance  of  a 
firm  Avhich  charges  him  Avith  stealing  a 
shipment  of  woolen  goods  A'alued  at 
$478,578. 

Chairman  Butler,  of  the  House  NaA'al 
Affairs  Committee,  introduces  a  resolu- 
tion giA'ing  the  P*resident  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  excess  fighting  tonnage  of 
the  XaA-^-,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
\-isions  of  the  Washington  Disarmament 
Conference. 

April  7. — FiA'e  thousand  miners  in  the  non- 
union coal  field  of  Somerset  County, 
Pa.,  strike  in  protest  against  inaugura- 
tion of  the  1917  wage  scale  by  inde- 
pendent operators. 

The  Senate  passes  the  bill  proAdding  for  24 
more  Federal  judges. 

April  8. — Se\-enteen  persons  are  reported 
dead  and  more  than  80  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  tornadoes  that  sweep  western 
Texas  and  southern  Oklahoma. 

The  1923  naA'al  biU  carrj-ing  out  the  5-5-3 
ratio  is  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiA'es.  It  carries  a  total  of  $233,- 
224,000,  and  cuts  the  enlisted  person- 
nel from  95,000  to  65,000,  plus  2,000  ap- 
prentices, leaA'ing  the  officer  total  sub- 
stantially intact. 

April  11. — Xearly  nine  months  after  it 
passed  the  House  and  Avas  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
tariff  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  to  be 
■  called  up  for  consideration  on  April  21. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  measure  AAiU 
raise  between  $330,000,000  and  $350,- 
1        000,000. 
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PACKARD 


-a  new,  a  larger,  a  more  beautiful 

Single -Six 


With  the  advent  of  this  new  Packard, 
we  believe  that  a  definite  turning-point 
has  been  reached  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  better  motor  cars. 

Packard  resourcefulness  in  producing 
motor  carriages  of  incomparable 
charm,  and  brilliant,  dashing  perform- 
ance, has,  in  this  instance,  surpassed 
itself. 


portant  and  impressive  has  also  been 
accomplished. 

The  new  Packard  conveys  an  instant 
and  vivid  conviction  of  value  so  very 
great  as  to  be  almost  epochal 

We  are  sure  that  this  group  of  eight 
inimitable  cars  will  compel  you  to 
comparisons  which  are  certain  to  give 
the  new  Packard  a  position  of  over- 
whelming advantage. 


But — something  infinitely  more   im- 

Packard  dealers  are  prepared  to  demorxstrate  these  neiv  cars 

The  price  of  the  new  Single-Six  five  passenger  touring  is  $2485  at  Detroit 
The  new  price  of  the  Twin-Six  touring  is  $3850  at  Detroit 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company     •     Detroit     •     Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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Ohe  right 

WATCH  CHAIN 

for  summer  days 


»=(?fe' 


THE  patented  clasp  of  the 
new  Simmons  Belt  Chain 
slips  over  the  belt  and  locks 
firmly.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler,  nothing  more  se- 
cure. IVIade  in  a  variety  of 
finely  wrought  link-styles — 
green  and  polished  gold  and 
PLATINUxMGOLD,  and  in 
harmonious  combinations.  The 
exclusive  Simmons  process  of 
drawing  gold  over  a  less  expen- 
sive base  makes  these  chairs 
surprisingly  reasonable  in  price. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  the 
Simmons  Belt  Chains. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 

R.  F.  Simmons  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
95-97  King  St.,  E.  Toronto 


Clasp 
closed 


f^ht  SteiM  laiit  I 


n't «  ^imtnont 


J  Clasp 
open 


sinnohs 

TRADIMABK 

ouRins 

STANDARD      DICTIONARY      superiority     quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU! 

Make  and  sell  Crispettes.  Delicious  confection. 
Everybody  loves  them.  Can't  get  enough.  Come 
again  and  again  for  more.  Easy  i 
to  make.  I  furnish  everything.! 
Raw  materials  plentiful  and, 
cheap.  Profits- 
enormous. 


Ou'ck  success  possiDie  anywhere^K:ities,  small 
towns,  villages.  Amazing  market — crowded  streets; 
surging  throngs  at  fairs,  carnivals,  parks,  etc.;  whole- 
sale to  grocers,  bakeries,  druggists,  and  so  on.  Poi- 
sibilities  unlimited!  Need  no  experience.  Little  cap- 
ital  starts  you  on  the  road  to  phenomenal  earnings. 

Write— Get  My  Help— Begin  Now 

Others  are  making  money — lots  of  it.  Letters  just 
received  during  this  year  tell  of  wonderful  successes. 
You  can  succeed,  too.  Start  is  all  you  need.  I'll  gladly 
help  you.  Furnish  everything — complete  outfit,materials, 
Becret  formula,  full  directions,  wrappers,  etc.  Send  post 
card  for  illustrated  book  of  facts.  Tells  how  to  start. 
Explains  most  successful  methods.  Gives  all  informatioo 
needed.    It's  free.    Write  now! 

LONG  EAKINS  COMPANY 
458  Hish  Street         Springfield.  Ohio 


They  Never  Are. — Genoa,  April  9. — 
Xo  surprizes  are  expected. — Special  Cable 
to  The  New   York  Herald. 


Tactics. — "  No  woman  ever  takes  an- 
other woman's  adviee  about  frocks." 

"  Naturall.v.  You  don't  ask  the  enemy 
how  to  win  the  war." — London  Opinion, 
from  a  Play.  

Stop!  Look!  Listen! — "Is  this  a  fast 
train?"  the  sale.sman  asked  the  conductor. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  thought  it  was.  Would  you  mind  my 
getting  out  to  see  Avliat  it  is  fast  to?" — 
Evansville  Crescent. 


How  to   Do  It.— "A    sixtv-doUar    hat?" 

"Yes." 

"^ly  luisband  wouldn't  buy  me  a  sixty- 
dollarhat." 

"He  would  if  you  started  to  yell  for  a 
grand  piano." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Taking  a  Chance. — Magistrate  of 
Irish  Court  (after  a  turbulent  scene 
amongst  general  public) — "The  next  person 
that  shouts  'Down  with  England,'  I'll  have 
thrown  out  into  the  street." 

Prisoner  (excitedly) — "Down  wid  En- 
gland!"— London  Opinion. 


But  Not  Vice  Versa. — When  little  Per- 
cival  an-ived  at  school  on  the  opening  day, 
he  carried  the  following  note  to  the  teacher: 

"Dear  Teacher:  Our  sweet  little  Pereival 
is  a  very  delicate,  nervous  child,  and  if  he  is 
naughty — and  he  is  hkely  to  be  naughty  at 
times — just  punish  the  boy  next  to  him, 
and  that  will  frighten  him  so  he'll  be  good." 
—  Warjside  Tales. 


Happy  Suggestion  for  Uncle. — Little 
Spencer  let  no  grass  grow  under  his  feet, 
when  uncle  came  for  a  visit,  before  rushing 
up  with  this: 

"Uncle,  make  a  noise  like  a  frog." 

"Why?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  'Cause  when  I  ask  daddy  for  anything 
he  says:  'Wait  till  your  uncle  croaks.'  " — 
The  Van  Raalte  Vanguard. 


The  Spring  Fever  Patient's  Prayer. 

Ship  me  somewhere  west  of  Ennui,  t'other 

side  of  Have-to- Work ; 
Pin  a  blooming  tag  upon  me,  bill  me  to  the 

town  of  Shirk; 
Purge  my  sordid  recoUeetion  of  the  jester's 

bells  and  cap; 
Find  me  some  Utopian  section  where  there's 

no  one  does  a  tap! 

Ship  me  somewhere  west  of  Ennui,  get  a 

fishing-rod  for  me; 
Get  me  bait  and  then,  doggone  y',  go  away 

and  let  me  be! 
Never    mind    about    provisions    from    a 

grocer's  musty  shelf — 
De\iled  crabs  and  Uke  divisions! — let  me 

forage  for  myself! 

Let  me  stay  there,  west  of  Ennui,  'way 

beyond  the  toihng  zone — 
I  am  selfish,  but,  doggone  me,  I  prefer  to  be 

alone. 
Ho!  my  bones  are  fairly  achin'  for  a  camp 

along  a  crick. 
And  the  music  of  the  bacon  as  it  sizzles  on 

a  stick! 

— John  D.  Wells  in  Buffalo  Times. 


And  Harder  to  Spell.— Flub— "What  do 
you  think  of  Czecho-Slovakia?" 

Dub— "Well,  it's  hard  to  say."— Li/e. 


Sea  Air  vs.  Mountain  Dew. — Mother — 

"I  wish  that  the  papers  would  quit  A\Titing 

about  these  mountain  moonshiners." 

Daughter — "Why,   mother?" 

Mother — "Because   I   want   father   to 

take  us  to  the  seashore  tliis  summer." — Burr. 


No  Bargain. — "Dear  John,"  the  wife 
WTOte  from  a  fashionable  resort,  "I  enclose 
the  hotel  bill." 

"Dear  Mary,"  he  responded,  "I  enclose 
cheek  to  cover  the  bill,  but  please  do  not 
buy  any  more  hotels  at  this  figure — they 
are  cheating  you." — Life. 


Precept  and  Practise.  —  She  —  "Oh, 
George!  I've  just  won  a  hundred-pound 
prize  for  the  best  article  on  the  cruelty  of 
trapping  wild  animals." 

He — "Good  egg!  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  it?" 

She — "Oh,  now  I  can  afford  a  new  fur 
coat!" — London  Mail. 


The  Witch! — Condictor — "Pardon  me, 
madam,  but  your  girl  seems  more  than 
twelve." 

Her  Mother — "Conductor!  Would 
you  take  me  to  be  the  mother  of  a  girl  that 
age?" 

CoxDrcTOR — "Lady,  don't  tell  me  you're 
her  grandmother!" — Sydney   Bidletin. 


The  Stenog's  Vacation 

(Sung  by  her  boss) 
]My  tYpust  is  oi  hor  vacution, 

]My  trpist's  awau  fpr  a  Aveek, 
!My  trpudt  us  in  hwr  vacarion, 

Wgile  thse  damn  kews  plsy  hudge  and 
seek. 

Cjoras: 
Oy,  breng  boxk,  bting  bzek, 

Brung  becj  mu  bOnnie  ti  my,  tp  mr; 
B   )&ng  b$xj,  b6ng,  bicx, 

Pjing  bozk  va.%  beinino-o  mx;  CH  Helk? 

—F.  &  H.  News. 


He  Won. — A  young  but  exceptionally 
brilhant  professor  in  a  Western  college  was 
dismissed  from  the  faculty  because  of  his 
inordinate  betting.  The  president,  inter- 
ested in  his  career,  secured  him  a  position 
in  an  Eastern  college.  To  the  president 
there  he  T\Tote:  "The  young  man  has  a 
promising  future,  and  anything  you  can 
do  to  cure  him  of  betting  \sall  be  a  benefit  to 
society." 

The  professor  went  East,  and  was  cor- 
dially received.  Conversation  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  moments  when  he  said 
to  the  president,  "I'll  bet  you  seventy-five 
doUars  you  have  a  wart  between  your 
shoulder  blades." 

The  president  hesitated.  "Young  man," 
he  said,  "I  never  bet;  but  just  to  teach  you  a 
lesson  I  will  take  you  up." 

He  thereupon  proved  to  the  young  man's 
satisfaction  that  he  was  in  error,  and  the 
professor  paid  the  seventy-five. 

The  president  wrote  West  relating  the 
incident,  concluding — "I  hope  that  I  have 
cured  him." 

The  other  wrote  back:  "I  fear  the  case  is 
hopeless.  The  very  day  he  left  here  he 
bet  me  one  hundred  dollars  that  he  could 
make  j'ou  take  off  yo;ir  shirt." — Judge. 
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Does  This  Picture  Tell  the  Story 

of  Your  Plumbing  Troubles? 


100  PER  CENT  PERFORMANCE  OF  BRASS  PIPE 

That  was  the  significant  result  of  a  survey 
of  hot  water  service  in  more  than  100  apart* 
ment  houses  containing  1000  apartments* 


Iron  or  steel  pipe  quickly  succumbs  to  corrosion. 
Pipes  become  choked  with  rust,  and  the  "red"  water 
annoyance  follows;  corrosion  eats  holes  in  the  pipe,  and 
the  resulting  leaks  cause  expensive  repairs  and  inevit- 
able renewals. 

Miles  of  Brass  piping  are  in  use  in  the  big,  modern 
office  buildings.  Architects  and  Engineers  who  build 
these  structures  know  by  experience  that  Brass  pipe 
permanently  resists  rust  and  provides  freedom  from 
plumbing  trouble  and  expense. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  new  house  or  repairing 
an  old,  it  will  pay  you  to  install  Brass  pipe. 

^rass  is   cheaper   because 
you  pay  for  it  only  ONCE 

COPPER  AND  BRASS 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
25  Broadway,  New  York 


The  pipe,  which  absolutely 
measures  the  useful  life  of  your 
plumbing  installation,  is  the 
smallest  item  (only  10  per  cent) 
of  the  plumbing  cost. 

Brass  pipe  throughout  adds 
only  about  Ys  of  one  per  cent  to 
the  cost  of  your  house,  and  most 
likely  saves  you  more  than  that 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  perma- 
nent, expense-proof  service. 


For  Home  Builders — FREE 


COPPER  AND  BRASS  RESEARCH  ASS'N. 
Building  Service  Dept., 
25  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Please    send   me   without  charge   my   copy  of 
your  book,  "How  to  Build  a  Better  Home." 


Name     .  .  . 
Address 


J 
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Spinning  telephone  cable, 

with  the  world  for  a  spool 


Cable  enough  to  fo  'round  and 
'round  the  earth  has  been  turned  out 
by  machines  like  this,  at  the  W  est- 
ern  Electric  telephone  plant  in 
Chicago. 

In  a  year  the  output  is  over  6,coo 
miles — and  since  the  average  cable 
is  made  up  of  406  separate  wires 
this  means  2,436,000  miles  of  copper 
wire. 

The  demands  of  your  telephone 
service     are     great     and     growing. 


Each  year  you  need  more  cable, 
more  telephones,  more  switch- 
boards— and  not  only  more  equip- 
ment but  better  equipment. 

All  this  has  brought  an  ever 
greater  manufacturing  problem, 
which  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany is  fully  able  to  meet.  It  has 
drawn  on  an  accumulating  experi- 
ence now  matured  by  forly-five  years 
of  constantly  heightened  skill  and 
self-imposed  standards   of   practice. 


Since    1869    Makers  of   Electrical  Ej^uipment 
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The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Iniurance  Co. 
Engraved  fci/ Timothy  Cole 


OLICIES  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company 
are  unsurpassed  in  value  and  ser- 
vice. They  bear  a  trademark  that 
enables  you  to  select  your  insur- 
ance w^ith  the  same  assurance 
with  v^hich  you  buy  trademarked 
merchandise. 

For  more  than  a  century  the 
Hartford  has  promptly  paid  every 
honest  loss  covered  by  its  policies. 
The  Hartford  will  sell  you  sound 
insurance  and  in  addition,  at  no 


extra  cost,  the  Hartford's  trained 
Fire  Prevention  Engineers  will  co- 
operate v^th  you  in  seeking  out 
and  removing  dangers  of  fire  in 
your  property. 

No  matter  where  you  ow^n  piroper- 
ty  there  is  a  Hartford  agent  within 
easy  reach  who  will  serve  you  well. 
Look  for  the  trademark  of  the 
Hartford  on  your  policies  and  for 
the  Hartford  representative  to  serve 
you.  If  you  do  not  know  the  agent's 
name,  write  to  the  Company. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 
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On  A  Street  Corner  In  Rome 

2000  Years  Ago 


Bi/  Robert  M.  L,awrence 


YESTERPAY,  n  mnn  in  whom  I  have 
long  been  iiitorostt-d,  c:iiik'  to  me 
with  (lisc-our.-igemont  and  disappoiut- 
mont  wiittou  on  his  face.  There  had  been 
some  changes  made  among  the  men  in  the 
office  wlieie  he  worked,  and  another — not 
he — had  won  a  coveted  promotion. 

"Whafs  the  use.'"  he  .said.  "For  two 
years  1  'vo  been  waiting  for  this  chance. 
And  now  it's  gone.  It  just  goes  to  show 
that  getting  aliiad  in  business  is  purely  a 
matter  of  luck." 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "do  you  ever  read 
Shakespeare?" 

"Oh,  I  used  to  in  school.     ^Vhy."' 

"Then  go  home,  take  down  a  copj'  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  turn  to  Act  1,  8ceue  2. 
Eome  had  chosen  Cai'sar  for  its  Emperor 
and  Cassius  and  lirutus  stood  enviously  on 
a  street  corner  while  the  crowds  acclaimed 
liim.  It  was  the  honor  that  both  had 
hoped  for,  dreamed  of.  And  Brutus  liad 
about  made  up  his  mind  that  getting  ahead 
in  this  Avorld  was  jiurely  a  matter  of  luck. 
Then  Cassius  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  his  friend  and  spoke: 

'Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of 
their  fates.  The  fault,  dear  Brutus, 
is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves, 
that  we  are  underlings.' 

"Ten  thousand  million  times  has  history 
repeated  itself  since  that  moment  in  Rome 
twenty  centuries  ago.  It  repeated  itself  in 
your  office  today.  It  will  go  on  repeating 
itself  as  long  as  men  nmst  learn  by  hard 
experience  that  the  power  to  be  what  they 
want  to  be  lies  solely  within  themselves." 

And  what  I  said  to  my  young  friend  I 
wish  I  could  write  on  the  lieart  of  every 
man  who  is  standing  Iiojiofully  and  ex- 
l^ectantly  upon  the  threshold  of  a  business 
career. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  enter 
business  eacli  year  without  the' slightest 
training  for  the  work  they  are  to  do.  Most 
of  them  take  the  first  position  tliat  comes 
their  way,  believing  that  if  they  just  i)lo(l 
along  they  will,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
become  successful. 

You  can 't  do  that  any  more  tlian  you 
can  hang  out  your  shingle  without  any 
l)revious  training  and  succeeil  as  a  doctor. 
These  dajs  you've  got  to  study  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  business  just  as  thoroughly 
as  you  would  study  medicine,  or  law,  or 
engineering. 

For  the  problems  of  business  are  just 
as  complex — the  rewards  as  large  (or 
larger!)  for  the  men  who  (lualify  as  spe- 
cialists in  some  branch  or  branches  of 
commercial  work. 

AFTER  all,  tlieie  are  very  few  geniuses. 
L  Remember,  the  great  business  men  of 
today  were  not  always  great.  At  20,  25 
and  30  most  of  them  were  in  the  most 
ordinary  occuiiations. 

John  X.  Willys  was  a  laundrynian. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlii),  "the  most  aggressive 
financier  in  Anu'rica,"  was  a  machinist. 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  was  a 
railway  clerk.  T.  Coleman  duPont  was  a 
coal  miner.  John  II.  Patterson,  who  found- 
ed the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  was  a 
toll  collector.  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  a 
grocery  clerk. 

At  22.  Edison  was  a  roaminc  tclecrauh 


operator — out  of  a  job — too  poor  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York  to  buy  his  own 
breakfast. 

At  31,  W.  L.  Douglas  borrowed  enough 
money  to  rent  one  room  in  a  building  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  and  started  the  shoe  busi- 
ness that  made  him  a  millionaire. 

Twentj'-four  of  the  fifty  men  mentioned 
in  B.  C.  Forbes '  book  on  ' '  ]Men  Who  Are 
Making  America"  were  born  poor.  Many 
of  them  had  greater  handicaps  than  you 
will  ever  know. 

But  sooner  or  later  every  one  of  them 
woke  to  the  fact  that  in  himself — and  in 
himself  alont^ — lay  the  power  to  do  the 
thing  ho  wanted  to  do  and  to  be  the  man 
he  wanted  to  be. 

And  that  same  realization  must  come 
sooner  or  later  to  you.  You  can,  if  you 
will,  know  the  joy  of  getting  ahead  in  busi- 
ness and  in  life.  All  you  need  is  the  will 
to  do  iind  the  decision  to  start  now. 


"The  secret  of  success  in  life  is 
for  a  man  to  be  ready  for  his  op- 
portunity when  it  comes." 

Disraeli 

"Our  greatest  glor>'  is  not  in  never 
falling,  but  in  rising  every  time 
we   fall." 

Goldsmith 

"Nature — when  she  adds  difficul- 
ties— adds  brains." 

Emerson 

"Be  what  IVature  intended  you  for 
and  >  on  will  succe»'d ;  be  anything 
else  and  you  will  be  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  nothing." 

Sydney  Smith 


You  need  not  worry  about  the  method. 
For  there  is  a  simple,  practical  plan  that 
more  than  two  million  have  proved  success- 
ful in  the  lust  30  years.  It  is  to  let  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  help 
you.  There  is  no  doubt,  no  question  about 
your  ability  to  prepare  yourself  for  pro- 
motion and  more  money — for  the  position 
you  want  in  tiie  work  you  like  bt^t. 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  students  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
telling  of  advancement  and  increased  sala- 
ries won  through  si)are-time  study. 

These  advancements  are  not  only  in  the 
technical  subjects,  such  as  Electrical,  Me- 
chanical and  Civil  Engineering,  or  Archi- 
tecture, Chemistry,  etc.,  but  also  in  Sales- 
manship, Business  Management,  Advertis- 
ing, Accounting,  etc. 

One  investigation  of  the  incomes  of  a 
number  of  I.  C.  S.  students  shows  some 
with  incomes  of  $;jO,000  a  year;  others 
earning  $25,000;  still  more  with  incomes 
of  $10,000  a  year  and  better,  and  hundreds 
earning  $5,000  a  year.  Still  another  in- 
vestigation of  nearly  1,000  I.  C.  S.  stu- 
dents shows  an  average  salary  increase  of 
3509^  over  what  they  were  earning  at  the 
time  they  enrolled. 

THE  success  of  the  I.  C.  S.  has  been 
due  not  only  to  the  personal,  practical 
problem-solving  method  of  instruction  of 
which  it  was  the  originator,  but  also  to 
the  high  business  and  jjrofessional  char- 
acter of  the  men  behind  the  courses. 


Take,  for  example,  \\\^  business  courses, 
such  as  Business  ^lanagement,  General  Ac- 
countancy, Cost  Accounting,  etc.  Among 
the  well-known  accountants,  business  men 
and  teachers  who  are  giving  active  assis- 
tance in  keeping  the  textbooks  and  instruc- 
tion methods  of  these  courses  up  to  the 
highest  possible  standard  are: 

J.  LEE  NICHOLSON,  C.P.A.,  first  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants, 
author  of  "Factory  Organization  and  Costs," 
"Cost  Accounting,"  etc. 

CHARLES  J.  NASMYTH.  F.A.A.,  C.P.A..  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accoun- 
tants and  for  six  years  official  auditor  for  Price, 
Waterhouse  &   Company. 

EDWARD  P.  MOXEY,  A.M.,  C.P.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Accounting  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  author  of  "Principles  of  Factory 
Cost  Keeping,"  etc. 

E.  H.  FISH,  B.S.,  for  si.x  years  instructor  and 
assistant  professor  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  now  consulting  engineer  on  Em- 
ployment and  Welfare  Work  with  Cooley  & 
Marvin. 

A.  HAMILTON  CHURCH,  since  1009  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  Industrial  Engineering,  his 
work  covering  the  steel,  electrical,  ordnance  and 
textile  industries. 

These  are  but  five  of  the  more  than  300 
men  who  liave  contributed  and  are  con- 
tributing their  advice  and  counsel  to  the 
preparation  of  I.  C.  S.  courses.  What- 
ever the  course,  if  it  is  an  I.  C.  S.  course, 
you  can  be  sure  it  reiiresents  the  best 
thought  of  men  who  are  leaders  in  that 
l)articular  field,  and  is  drawn  from  their 
I)ractical   exx)erience. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  I.  C.  S. 
and  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

It  doesn't  cost  a  penny  or  obligate  you 
in  any  way  to  mark  and  mail  the  coupon 
printed  below,  yet  that  seemingly  simple 
little  act  may  be  the  means  of  changing 
your  whole  life.  Today — not  Tomorrow — 
is  the  time  to  take  the  first  stei)  forward. 

TKAU   OIT   IIEUK 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box4899-B,  Scranton,   Penna. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  si-nd  me  fuU  informa- 
tion about  the  subject  belore  uliirh  I  have  marked  an  Z 
In  llie   list   below: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING    DEPARTMENT 


n business  MaiiuKi'iTH'nt 
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•no  two  alike 

NATURE  never  duplicates.  Each  man 
is  different — even  to  his  finger  prints. 
Some  stand  erect — others  stoop.  Some 
have  square — others  sloping  shoulders. 
Each  has  a  different  attitude. 


Ed.    V.   Price   &   Co. 
business  on  this  fact. 


has    built   a    great 


To  fit — your  clothes  must  be  tailored  to 
your  individual  measure  and  built  to  your 
attitude. 

Wear  a  quality  suit.  See  our  local  rep- 
resentative. Select  the  fabric,  style  and 
color  that  becomes  you.  Take  advantage 
of  the  savings  effected  by  the  nation-wide 
tailoring  service  of 


TAILORING     FOR     MEN 


Van  Buren  at  Market  Street 


Chicago 
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High  Shoulders  Sloping  Shoulders  Corpulent 
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GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA  DEFYING  THE  ALLIES 
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I  IKE  A  LIGHTNING  FLASH  IN  THE  NIGHT  the 
announcement  that  Germany  and  Russia  had  signed 
^  a  treaty  behind  the  backs  of  the  other  Powers  at  Genoa 
was  a  sudden  revelation  of  a  possibility  that  publicists  have  been 
discussing  e^er  since  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  signed.  The 
treaty  signed  at  Rapallo  on 
Easter  Sunday  by  Dr.  Walter 
Rathenau  for  Germany  and 
George  Tchitcherin  for  Rus- 
sia reestablishes  full  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the 
two  countries  on  an  equality 
basis,  and  mutually  cancels  all 
war  claims,  as  well  as  claims 
arising  from  the  nationalizar- 
tion  of  property.  Further, 
"the  two  Governments  under- 
take to  give  each  other  mutual 
assistance  for  the  alleviation  of 
their  economic  difficulties  in 
the  most  benevolent  spirit." 
This  treaty  may  be  abrogated 
at  the  demand  of  the  Allies, 
Init  it  is  taken  by  many  as  in- 
dicating an  approach  of  these 
two  Powers  to  a  Russo-German 
alliance  that  is  bound  to  be 
realized,  if  not  now,  then 
later.  If  this  means  anything 
at  all,  exclaims  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  "it 
foreshadows  a  new  European 
line-up,  Avith  Russia  and  Ger- 
many forming  what  may  become  a  military  as  well  as  an  in- 
dustrial and  political  alliance  against  the  rest  of  the  Old  World." 
Why  should  the  Allies  be  disturbed,  asks  Arthur  Bris'oane  in 
the  New  York  American,  because  Russia  and  Germany  decide 
to  live  up  to  that  part  of  th(>  Lord's  Prayer  relating  to  debts  and 
trespasses?  But  other  commentators,  in  the  main,  do  not  see 
the  situation  in  quite  so  pious  a  light.  The  danger  to  Western 
Europe  is  even  greater  than  it  was  in  1914,  declares  Maurice 
CasenaAe,  former  I<>ench  High  Commissioner  in  the  United 
States.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Paris  quotes  Mr. 
Casenave  as  sajing  further: 

"Here  is  Germany  recognizing  Bolshev'ism  and  joining  wth  it. 
This  has  a  meaning  for  America  as  great,  in  my  mind,  as  the  war 
had.  The  American  Go\ernment  and  American  j)iiblic  opinion 
ought  to  see  the  significance  of  these  events,  but  if  they  do  not 
now  they  -SA-ill  be  disagreeably  shocked  by  the  consequences." 

French  and  British  delegates,  the  Genoa  correspondents  tell 
us.  regard  the  pact  as  the  "first  step  in  a  Russo-German  alliance." 
One  British  spokesman,  we  read,  "went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
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signing  of  the  separate  treaty  was  a  challenge  to  the  whole  world." 
"The  possibilities  of  German-Russian  eoopei-ation  are  unlimited; 
they  stretch  from  Vladivostok  to  the  Rhine,"  cables  Edwin 
L.  James  from  Genoa  to  the  Nevv'  York  Times.  ]Mr.  James 
sees  in  this  pact  "the  final  death-blow  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's dream  that  the  World 
War  meant  the  end  of  the 
balance  of  poAver  and  an  al- 
liance in  brotherhood  for  the 
nations."  The  Russo-Ger- 
man pact,  he  adds,  "will  be 
offset  by  a  tighter  coopei-ation 
of  England  and  France."  Two 
days  after  the  treaty  Avas 
signed  Paris  dispatches  re- 
ported (J  erman ' '  shock  troops ' ' 
in  the  Ruhr  Valley  and  "Rus- 
sian Red  armies  threatening 
the  Polisli  and  Roiimanian 
frontiers."  And  in  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatcli  from 
London  Ave  read  that  Germany 
and  Russia  had  already  con- 
cluded ' '  a  secret  military  agree- 
ment inAohing  the  mutual  use 
of  SoA'iet  soldiers  and  officers 
and  German  officers  and  'non- 
coms.'"  Another  Genoa  dis- 
patch quotes  General  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi,  the  last  surA-iving 
.son  of  the  Italian  patriot, 
as  saying: 


BUT  WAS  ANYBODY  HURT? 

— Kirl)v  in  the  Xcw  York  World. 


■'Any  one  avIio  has  folloAved  European  politics  kncAV  the  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  alwajs  Avork  hand  in  gloA'e,  and  this  treaty 
is  merely  tangible  proof  of  their  partnership. 

"BolsheAism  Avas  inAcnted  in  Berlin,  Avhen  Germany  Avanted 
to  punish  the  Czar  and  his  GoA^ernment  for  taking  up  arms  on 
the  side  of  Germany's  enemies.  Germany  still  controls  Bolslie- 
A'ism,  Avhich  slie  employs  from  India  to  Greenland,  hoping  to 
succeed  in  securing  reA^enge  for  the  defeat  she  suffered  in  the 
Avar. 

"German  troops  are  being  organized  in  Russia,  while  German 
airships  are  being  built  in  SAvitzerland,  Holland  and  SAveden, 
CAen  in  France.  If  -Mr.  Lloyd  George's  plan  is  to  check  the  Euro- 
pean i)reponderance  of  France  A^th  the  help  of  the  Russians  and 
Germans,  he  Avould  be  doing  his  country  a  A-ery  poor  serAnce,  as, 
after  destroying  France,  the  Russo-Germans  Avould  turn  against 
England,  wiiich  is  their  real  enemy,  and  England  Avould  have 
a  poor  chance  of  standing  up  against  them." 

While  admitting  that  "there  is  no  economic  peril  to  otlier 
nations  in  the  Russo-German  compact,"  the  NeAv  York  Trib~ 
unc  reminds  us  that  it  is  ncA^ertheless  "an  alliance  of  hatreds," 
and    as    such  contains  "grave  political  peril."     Concerning  it? 
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economio  aspect, 
remarks : 


The    Tribune 


"The  world  would  have  both 
Russia  and  Germauy  prospei'ous. 
If  Germany  can  furnish  leader- 
ship and  Russia  natui'al  re- 
sources, resulting  in  a  common 
benefit,  no  one  wiU.  complain. 
Moreover,  it  Germany  profits  1\\- 
the  partnership,  she  can  better 
pay  her  reparations  debt." 

But  of  the  treaty's  pei-ilous 
possibilities  on  the  political 
side,  it  goes  on  to  sav: 


"Since  Russia  broke  faith 
with  her  allies,  abandoning  them 
when  the  fighting  was  heavy, 
and  since  Germany  surrendered 

to  a\'oid  invasion,  the  two  nations  haAe  been  the  moral  outcasts 
of  Europe. 

"They  are  fit  copartners  in  an  alliance  of  hatreds.  The  sin- 
ister motives  and  influences  urging  them  to  ally  themselves  h&ve 
long  been  plain  to  ever^•bod^^  At  last  thej'^  deem  it  safe  to 
throw  off  their  masks  and  openly  join  in  a  brotherhood  of  out- 
lawr\'.     This  is  what  makes  the  compact  blackly  significant. 

'Both  rage  against  world  order.  Both  are  enemies  of  peace. 
Each  for  its  own  reasons  would  nullify  the  adjudication  of  Ver- 
sailles. Together,  a  solid  block  of  200,000,000  people,  they 
possess  great  potential  power.  Germany  is  nominally  denied 
a  large  arm3'.  Obser^■ers  are  posted  to  report  when  smoke 
comes  from  the  chimneys  of  her  cannon  factories.  Biit  there 
is  nothing  forbidding  the  moAing  of  Krupps  to  Moscow!" 

"The  diplomatic  foundations  of  a  new  war  are  being  openly 
laid,"  avers  this  paper,  wliich  argues  that  nothing  but  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Allies  can  avert  it.  Yet,  "instead  of  union  the 
spectacle  is  of  the  Allies  in  one  gi'oup,  Russia  and  Germany  in 
another  and  the  neutrals  in  still  a  third,"  notes  the  New  Yoi'k 
Globe.  In  a  later  editorial  The  Tribune  again  urges  the  Allies 
"to  meet  union  wdth  union."  Moreover,  it  calls  iipon  the 
United  States  to  "letit  be  known  to  which  side  our  weight  is  to 
be  given." 

By  thus  shaking  us  "from  the  lethargy  of  dull  prejudice 
or  indifference,"  and  hj  bringing  to  us  a  realization  that  "Ger- 
many and  Russia  in  combination  constitute  a  force  double  the 
size  of  all  Allied  Europe"  and  that  Russia  "is  under  no  treaty 
military  restrictions,"  says  the  Xew 
York  Herald,  "the  conference  has 
fully  justified  its  existence.' 

Some  of  the  outstanding  results 
of  the  Russo-German  diplomatic 
bomb  are  listed  as  follows  by  the 
Philadelphia   North   Amei-ican: 

"First,  British  policy  toward  Bol- 
she\ist  Russia  has  suffered  disastrous 
defeat.  Second,  France  has  been 
justified  in  her  unyielding  opposition 
to  dealing  with  the  Red  autocracy  and 
in  her  resolve  to  maintain  armed 
strength  wherewith,  to  enforce  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  Third,  Germany 
has  fashioned  a  new  weapon  with 
which  to  strike  at  the  reparations 
terms.  Fourth,  the  Bolshe\-ists  are 
fortified  to  flout  the  conditions  which 
the  Allies  sought  to  impose  and  to 
dictate  their  own." 


In  a  note  of  censvu-e  the  Allied 
Powers  at  Genoa  informed  Germany 
that  they  considered  her  secret  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  wdth  the  Soviet 
Government  "a  \aolation  of  the 
conditions  to  which  Germany  pledged 


AN  INTERESTED  SPECTATOR! 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 
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itself   on   entering    the    confer- 
ence."   The  note  went  on  to  say : 

"By  in\dting  Germany  to 
Genoa  and  offering  her  repre- 
sentation on  every  commission 
on  equal  terms  -with  themsehes, 
the  inviting  Powers  pro^-ed  their 
readiness  to  wai^'e  memories  of 
the  war  and  granted  Germany 
an  opportunity  for  honest  co- 
operation "With  former  enemies  in 
the  European  tasks  of  the  con- 
ference. To  that  offer  of  good- 
will and  fellowslup  Germanj^ 
replied  with  an  act  which  destroys 
the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence 
indispensable  to  international 
cooi>eration,  the  establishment 
of  A\hich  is  the  cliief  aim  of  the 
conference. 
"In  these  circumstances  the  undersigned  do  not  consider  it 
fair  or  equitable  that  Germanj-,  having  effected  her  own  arrange- 
ment with  Russia  should  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  conditions 
of  an  arrangement  between  their  countries  and  Russia.  They 
therefore  assume  that  the  German  delegates  have  by  their  action 
renounced  further  participation  in  the  discussion  of  the  conditions 
of  agi'eement  between  Russia  and  the  various  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  conference." 

"The  old  German  diplomacy  is  not  dead;  it  still  'packs'  a 
torpedo  or  two,"  exclaims  the  New  Yov]s.Evening  World.  "Here  is 
another  example  of  German  trickery,"  renaarks  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  "The  Germans  have  done  more  in  three  days  to  pvove 
the  French  contentions  that  they  are  untrustworthy  than  the 
most  um'easonable  French  militarist  coiild  have  desired,"  notes 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  and  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  in  an 
editorial  headed  "That  Russo-German  Blunder,"  says: 

"During  the  war  German  diplomatic  blunders  were  little 
short  of  amazing.  Germany  seemed  totally  unable  to  under- 
stand the  psj'chology  of  any  situation.  It  gave  altogether 
unnecessary  offense  right  and  left.  The  same  inabiUty  to  per- 
cei^'e  how  an  action  is  hkelj''  to  be  \dewed  by  others  is  still  a 
German  shortcoming.  There  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  *Jie 
Germans  aji  astounding  lack  of  imagination." 

Germany's  separate  pact  with  Russia  "is  not  a  crime,  but  a 
blunder,"  avers  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"And  it  is  a  blunder  precisely  because  Germany,  by  her  separate 

action,  has  fixt  the  label  of  Ishmael 
on  herself.  She  had  been  invited  to 
a  general  conference  of  the  nations. 
She  had  been  admitted  to  a  place  on 
the  commissions.  In  other  words, 
she  had  been  readmitted  into  the 
family.  And  by  her  own  action  she 
has  taken  herself  out  again. 

"Neither  is  it  of  much  importance 
to  discuss  the  rights  and  WTongs  of 
the  separate  clauses  in  the  treaty  as 
affecting  Versailles  or  this  and  that 
arrangement.  The  great  purpose  of 
the  Genoa  Conference  has  been  the 
restoration  of  peace,  as  Llojd  George 
calls  it;  and  by  that  he  means  not  a 
cessation  of  fighting,  for  there  has 
been  no  fighting  for  a  long  time,  but 
a  relaxation  of  suspicions  and  fears, 
the  creation  of  friendliness.  By  this 
test  the  separate  treaty  is  a  blunder. 
The  proof  is  written  in  the  AUied 
note  addrest  to  Germany,  and 
more  than  that  in  the  angry  state 
of  mind  that  has  swept  the  Allied 
countries.  Some  of  the  best  friends 
of  Germany  are  now  saying  that  the 
treaty  may  have  been  right  but  was 
certainly  'inopportune.' 

"Peace  ob^-iously  has  not  been 
promoted   in   Europe   by  an  action 


THE   FELLOW  WHO  WAS  TO  TURN 
THE   GRINDSTONE    DIDN'T   COME. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 
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which  has  irritated  the  Allies  and  alarmed  the' new  nations  in 
Central  Europe." 

"If  during  the  session  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  had  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  negotiate  a  new  alliance  between  those  two  Powers  sharply 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  France, 
and  plainly  intended  to  neutralize  and  render  of  no  effect  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Conference  was  called,  it  could  not  have 
done  a  more  extraordinarj' 
or  dangerous  thing  than  the 
representatives  of  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia  have 
done  at  Genoa  in  signing  an 
alliance  which  replaces  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  can- 
cels all  war  claims,  and 
forms  a  new  union  between 
Eastern  Europe  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  for  political  as 
well  as  economic  purposes," 
remarks  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. "Even  their  wannest 
friends  and  stoutest  apolo- 
gists," says  the  New  York 
Times,  "admit  that  the 
Germans  made  a  great 
tactical  blunder."  The 
New  York  Eceniiig  Mail 
reminds  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia that  "neither  can  re- 
turn to  a  normal  condition 
without  the  help  of  those 
countries  their  alliance  is 
meant  to  flout."  And  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Led- 
ger we  read : 

"This  is  Germany's  first 
appearance  in  years  as  any- 
thing hke  a  national  equal 
in  international  circles.  On 
her  first  emergence  she 
breaks  faith,  ignores  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  confer- 
ence and  plays  the  traitor 
to  its  pledged  purposes. 
Genoa  was   not    called    to 

make  old-fashioned  separate  and  competitive  agreements,  but 
to  end  them  through  a  new  set  of  Continental  contracts. 
German  action  has  throAvn  the  fat  in  the  fire.  For  her  it  may  be 
a  blunder  as  \-ital  as  that  she  made  when  she  mistook  Belgium 
for  a  military  road  instead  of  a  nation.  She  is  bringing  France 
and  Britain  closer  to  each  other  than  they  have  been  since  the 
Armistice." 

Germans,  we  are  told,  are  surprized  at  the  excitement  their 
compact  with  Russia  has  caused.  As  Dr.  Rathenau,  Germany's 
Foreign  ^Minister,  explained  to  the  correspondents  at  Genoa: 

"This  treaty  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  in  the  relations  of 
Russia  and  Germany  with  any  other  state,  but  simply  cancels 
the  past  -with  regard  to  Germany  and  Russia  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  future  common  reconstruction.  Because  we  reached 
this  understanding  during  the  Genoa  conference  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  intend  to  renounce  the  general  European  aims  of  the 
conference. 

"Indeed  Germany  and  Russia  are  convinced  that  our  under- 
standing yd]l  help  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the  con- 
ference, namely,  definite  reestablishment  of  European  peace." 

And  according  to  another  spokesman  for  Germany  at  Genoa: 

"This  action  was  purely  one  of  self-defense  on  the  part  of 
Germany.  We  would  not  ha\e  signed  the  treaty  if  we  had  been 
invited  to  the  private  conferences.  We  were  so  isolated  that  we 
decided  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  devil." 


Copn-lchted  1922.  New  York  ••Tribiino,"  Inc. 

ELIZAS  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  ICE  WAS  EASY  BY  COMPARISON. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Turning  to  the  German- American  press,  we  find  eager 
defense  of  Germany's  action,  which,  according  to  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeitung,  was  forcibly  brought  about  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Entente  Powers.  In  this  newspaper's  view,  the  French  aim 
Avas  to  make  the  Genoa  Conference  the  instrument  by  which 
the  slave  chains  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  should  be  lengthened 
and  enlarged  to  hold  future  generations  of  Germans  in  bondage. 
As    for  Lloyd   George,   it  credits  him  wath  having  a  broader 

outlook  on  the  world  situa- 
tion, but  charges  that  he  is 
whoUj-  lacking  in  the  cour- 
age to  act  according  to  his 
lights,  and  ■ftTites  him  down 
causticallj'  as  a  small-mind- 
ed politician  who  balances 
the  fate  of  the  world's 
peoples  against  a  few  votes 
of  his  countrymen.  It 
points  out  then  that  as 
Germany-  and  Russia  found 
themselves  shut  off  by  the 
close  corporation  of  the 
Entente  PoAvers,  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the 
Avorld  for  the  Teuton  and 
the  SlaA'  to  get  together.  It 
is  all  right  for  the  Big 
Three,  Lloyd  George,  Bar- 
thou  and  Schanzer  to  slip 
oft'  and  secretly  discuss  the 
fate  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
we  read,  but  for  Germany 
and  Russia  themselves  to 
indulge  in  the  same  sort  of 
confidence,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  crime,  it  would 
seem.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
conversations  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  had  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time 
and  the  whole  world  knew 
about  them,  according  to 
this  jom-nal,  which  adds  that 
Chancellor  Wirth  made 
mention  of  these  negotia- 
tions in  the  Reichstag.  Meanwhile  it  insinuates  that  the  Allies 
are  looking  longingly  across  the  seas  to  the  "Big  Brother" 
America,  on  whose  face  they  see,  however,  "only  a  cold  sneer." 
Another  German-American  new.spaper,  the  Socialist  New 
Yorker  V olkszeilung ,  wonders  sarcastically  whj'  all  the  blame  and 
reproof  for  the  German-Russian  agreement  is  flung  at  Germany, 
while  Russia  seemingly  goes  unrebuked.  The  explanation  it 
deduces  from  press  correspondence  from  Genoa  is  that  the  Allies 
are  afraid  of  Soviet  Russia's  delegates,  and  while  they  pretend 
to  be  admitting  them  to  Genoa  on  probation,  thej'  really  show 
them  wholesome  respect  which  is  based  entirelj-  on  fear  of  them. 
That  the  proletarian  Bolsheviks  of  the  Red  Republic  of  Russia 
should  be  so  considerately  treated,  while  the  German  delegates 
are  held  up  to  obloquy,  strikes  this  Socialist  daily  as  a  fact  de- 
serving the  profound  meditation  of  good  bourgeois  Germans 
CAerywhere. 

Mr.  Tchitcherin,  of  the  Russian  delegation,  denies  that  the 
Russo-German  treaty  involves  any  breach  of  confidence  or 
loyalty  either  on  our  part  or  the  Germans";  and  he  announces 
that  "Ave  stand  ready  to  conclude  similar  treaties  with  other 
nations,  including  the  United  States."  He  explains  further  that 
the  treaty  has  no  political  significance  whatever,  its  inspiration 
being  purely  economic  and  financial. 
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HENRY  FORDS  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

WILL  HEXRY  FORD'S  FIVE-DAY  WEEK,  with  the 
iniiiimum  basic  day-wage  of  $6  unchanged,  benefit 
tlie  Ford  employee  who  has  been  working  six  days 
a  week?  True,  he  has  an  added  day's  leisure  for  rest  and 
recreation,  or  for  self-improvement,  but  he  also  loses  at 
least  half  a  day's  pay.  Will  family  and  individual  budgets 
have  to  be  slashed  because  of  the  recent  reduction  in  working 
da^s?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  occur  to  the  Newark 
Neics,  published  in  a  manufacturing  city.  Ford  announces  that 
in  order  to  provide  employment  for  se\eral  thousand  of  Detroit's 
idle  workers,  and  to  afford  workers  already  on  the  payroll  more 
time  to  spend  with  their  families,  the  Ford  ]Motor  Company-  and 
its  allied  interests  Avill  adopt,  as  a  settled  policy,  the  40-hour 
week,  the  workers  uoav  in  the  serA'ice  to  continue  to  receiAe  a 
minimum  wage  of  •%  per  day  and  new  employees  So  per  day. 
Disimtches  from  Detroit  note  that  a  minimum  of  So  per  day 
Mas  the  Avage-scale  established  in  1914  by  Hem-y  Ford,  and  that 
it  was  during  the  war  period  that  this  was  raised  to  $6  to 
enable  employees  to  meet  higher  living  costs. 

"The  Ford  plan  is  joyous  news  to  all  who  like  to  think  of 
bringing  work  do^^^l  to  the  irreducible  minimum."  remarks 
tile  Xew  York  Herald;  "later  we  shall  have  a  thirty-hour 
week,  then  a  twenty-hour  Aveek.     Perfectlj-  fascinating." 

Approximately  o.'i.OOO  men,  according  to  Edsel  Ford,  will  be 
affected  by  the  new  order,  while  some  5.000  additional  employees 
already  ha^e  been  taken  on.  The  management,  we  are  told, 
believes  that  with  more  leisure  the  workers  will  he  more  contented 
and  that  there  aa-III  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency. 
Certainly,  as  the  Boston  Financial  News  predicts,  "the  working 
out  of  this  latter  innovation  will  be  watched  vnth.  considerable 
interest,  if  not  concern,  by  all  other  employers  of  large  numbers 
of  workmen."  A  few  editors  recall  the  \\-ide-spread  scoffing, 
and  the  prediction  that  Ford  would  sufJer  financial  collapse, 
upon  his  radical  departure  from  common  practise  almost  a  dec- 
ade ago.  "Yet,"  observes  the  LouisA-ille  Courier-Journal, 
'"it  was  after  he  announced  an  astonishing  and  seemingly  im- 
practical wage-scale  that  he  made  his  greatest  success."  And, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Xew  York  Herald,  ]Mr.  Ford  is  just  as  canny 
now  as  he  was  in  1914.  Says  The  Herald,  in  an  editorial  headed 
"Hem-y  Ford's  Stroke  of  Genius": 

"Henry  Ford's  five-day  week  may  be  only  another  proof  that 
his  business  genius  blazes  undimmed  upon  his  own  automobile 
industry,  in  which  he  is  the  world's  incomparable  inventor,  man- 
ufacturer, salesman  and  publicity  agent. 

•"It  can  not  be  that  Henry  Ford  has  failed  to  discover,  along 
with  so  mapy  other  employers,  that  the  Saturday  half-hoUday 
wasn't  any  good  as  half  a  work-day,  anyhow.  The  workers 
report,  ready  to  quit  before  they  begin,  with  their  eyes  on  the 
clock  and  their  minds  on  what  they  are  going  to  do  after  their 
midday  release. 

■"It  can  not  be  that  Henry  Ford  has  failed  to  consider  that  even 
he.  like  other  employers,  couldn't  get  half  a  day  of  work  out  of 
his  men  on  Saturday  for  half  a  day  of  pay. 

■"It  can  not  be  that  Henry  Ford  has  failed  to  speculate  on  the 
very  good  chance  that  he,  the  man  who  is  always  speeding  up 
production,  can  so  speed  it  up  further  that  he  will  get  as  many 
cars  out  of  his  50.000  men  working  five  days  a  week,  with  a  cor- 
respondingly smaller  pay-roll,  as  he  before  got  out  of  them  work- 
ing five  and  one-half  days  a  week. 

■"Other  employers  couldn't  do  it  with  their  clerks,  and  pos- 
sibly the  average  labor,  for  while  such  workers  can  speed  down 
on  Saturday  forenoons,  with  their  eyes  and  brains  full  of  the 
half-holiday  ahead  of  them,  there  is  no  Henry  Ford  dynamics 
to  speed  them  up  the  other  days.     Henry  Ford  can." 

Apparently  organized  labor  is  satisfied  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment, for  Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "Mr.  Ford  mil  find  his  new  plan 
as  beneficial  as  he  found  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day. 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  output."     "Air.  Ford,  in  his 


recent  announcement,  shows  that  he  fully  understands  the 
human  element,  or  factor,  in  production,"  agrees  Matthew  Woll, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Federation.  And  as 
we  read  in  the  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald,  of  AUentown: 

"In  establishing  the  five-day  work  week  plan  in  his  Detroit 
factories,  Henry  Ford  again  shows  that  he  intends  to  maintain 
the  most  efficient  shop  force  in  the  automobile  industry.  Instead 
of  reducing  working  forces  and  disrupting  his  j)roducing  machine. 
Ford  supplies  his  present  needs  by  working  his  force  five  days 
per  week  and  keeps  his  wages  to  the  point  where  his  employees 
can  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  This  in  turn  keeps 
these  men  in  a  state  of  mind  whei-e  the  maximum  production 
can  be  secured,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  production 
will  not  be  increased  per  work-day.  rather  than  decreased  through 
the  shorter  week.  Any  manufacturer  who  treats  his  employees 
fairly  will  surely  be  well  repaid,  and  Ford  is  entitled  to  anything 
he  gets  by  trying  to  keep  in  mind  that  his  employees  are  entitled 
to  a  decent  living  and  that  production  in  his  plant  will  be  main- 
tained with  that  thought  in  mind." 

"It  is  true,"  admits  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
"that  Ford's  plan  means  that  the  paj-  envelop  of  the  present 
employees,  who  are  on  a  SO-a-day  basis,  will  be  found  to  contain 
only  $60  each  bi-weekly  pay  daj',  but  it  is  also  true  that  by  stab- 
ilizing conditions  in  the  city  as  a  whole  the  new  plan  is  almost 
bound  to  react  upon  lining  conditions  favorably.  As  this  paper 
goes  on  to  point  out: 

"The  almost  unmeasured  benefits  which  this  action  promises 
in  relieving  the  unemployment  situation  in  Detroit  will  offset, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  any  loss  that  might  be  felt  by  individuals, 
and  even  tho  the  new  rate  does  mean  a  slightly  decreased  hourly 
wage,  it  must  be  remembered  that  cuts  in  wages  are  being  made 
all  through  the  country,  and  that  the  generally  improAed  living 
conditions  are  enabling  a  family  to  live  comfortably  to-day  on 
considerably  less  than  a  year  or  so  ago." 

"As  to  the  five-day  program  in  the  abstract,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  better  to  have  six  men  employed  fi^e  days  a  week  than  five 
men  six  daj's,  with  the  sixth  out  of  work  all  the  time,"  believes 
the  Newark  News.     And,  notes  the  Boston  Financial  News: 

"The  five-day  week  becomes  all  the  more  spectacular  intro- 
duced, as  it  is,  at  a  time  when  more  work  and  longer  hours, 
rather  than  less  of  either,  is  being  advocated  by  the  world's  lead- 
ing economists  and  business  men  alike,  not  only  as  a  panacea 
but  as  a  requisite  to  the  return  of  normal  business  and  lining 
costs.  The  contrast  is  specifically  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
textile  industry,  the  operators  of  which  assert  that  nothing  short 
of  more  work  at  less  pay  A\ill  insure  its  .surAival.  An  added  con- 
trast may  be  found  in  certain  phases  of  the  steel  and  iron  in- 
dustry which  apparently  continues  to  require  tAvelve-hour  days 
and  seven-day  weeks." 

"A  generation  ago,  when  the  eight-hour  day  or  48-hour  w^eek 
moAement  got  imder  way,"  recalls  the  CleA'eland  Plain  Dealer, 
published  in  a  great  industrial  center,  "there  Avere  numerous 
old  fogies  who  predicted  that  the  country  would  be  ruined  if  the 
shorter  week  became  general,  but  they  haAC  been  proA'en  false 
prophets."     MoreoAer — 

"If  all  the  capitalists  of  the  country  followed  the  example  of 
Henry  Ford  the  4.000.000  to  5,000,000  unemployed  workers 
would  be  quickly  absorbed,  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  would 
be  spread  over  all  industry,  much  human  suffering  and  misery 
would  disappear,  and  business  would  come  back  to  'normalcy' 
in  short  order." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cleveland  Commercial  fears  that  the 
new  Ford  policy  A\ill  create  more  unrest  among  the  labor  people 
of  the  country  and  cause  them  to  ask  for  the  same  conditions. 
The  Huntington  (W.  Ya.)  Advertiser  also  finds  it  "difficult  to 
see  that  Ford's  present  employees  A\ill  deriA-e  any  benefit  from 
the  new  arrangement."     As  this  paper  sees  it — 

"They  will  receiA^e  wages  for  five  days  instead  of  six  days. 
Their  earning  capacity  has  been  reduced  one-sixth.  Doubtless 
most  of  them  would  consider  one  day  out  of  seA'en  sufficient 
for  recreation  and  rest,  and  would  prefer  to  Avork  that  sixth 
day  instead  of  loafing  and  earning  nothing." 
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THE  "WET"  CAMPAIGN  LAUNCHED 

^    I    -^HE    GREATEST    OF   ALL    BATTLES   between   the 
'wet"  and  "drv"  forces  of  America  is  no">'^  visible  on 


i; 


the  horizon.  With  the  approaching  Congressional 
campaign,  say  editors  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  the 
"wet"  forces  are  seeking  "liberal"  candidates  to  supplant  those 
who  do  not  favor  a  repeal  of  the  Volstead  Law,  and  the  "dry" 
forces  are  seeking  to  reelect  to  Congress  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  friendl3^  toward  Prohibition,  and  to  depose  those 
who  have  shown  themselves 
unfriendly.  In  both  camps 
the  movements  are  well  organ- 
ized. "To  one  force,"  -m-ites 
Frederick  Houk  Law,  in  The 
Outlook  (New  York),  "belong 
those  people  who  believe  that 
men  should  be  free  to  choose 
between  right  and  ■wTong;  to 
the  other  those  who  think  that 
they  can  bring  about  righteous- 
ness through  the  passage  of 
prohibitive  laws."  Particu- 
larly in  the  past  six  weeks  has 
it  been  noted  that  the  organ- 
ized anti-prohibition  moAe- 
ment  has  been  gaining  mo- 
mentum. This  gain  is  ascribed 
by  the  liberal  New  York  Tele- 
graph to  a  mass  meeting  of 
four  thousand  persons  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  which, 
it  says,  "was  not  unlike  the 
assemblies  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  just  before  the 
Revolution."  The  meeting 
was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  Against  the 
Prohibition  Amendment ,  which 
refers  to  itself  as  "a  nation- 
wide organization  of  reputable 
citizens  working  to  repeal  the 
Volstead  Law."  According  to 
The      Telegraph      there      was 

voiced  at  Carnegie  Hall,  "a  demand  for  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  and  ancient  rights  of  the  people,"  together  with 
the  assurance  that  "if  this  Congress  does  not  take  cognizance 
of  such  demonstrations,  a  Congress  more  amenable  to  reason 
will  be  elected." 

The  first  battle  of  the  Association  to  elect  members  of  Congress 
favorable  to  a  liberalization  of  the  Volstead  Law  will  be  waged 
during  the  coming  summer  months  in  ten  States — Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kentuckj-,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  Association  does  not 
I  look  for  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
for  its  directors  realize  that  the  adverse  vote  of  thirteen  States 
can  prevent  that,  but  they  hope  to  elect  "liberal"  Congressmen, 
and  trust  that  the  nucleus  thus  formed  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  big  anti-prohibition  movement.  The  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion, set  forth  in  brief  by  its  director,  are — 

"1.  To  get  the  Volstead  Act  out  of  the  law  and  keep  it  out. 

"2.  To  oppose  the  passage  of  a  similar  tyrannical  law  and  to 
endeavor  to  have  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  force,  left  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  under  the  concurrent  claus  '. 

"3.  To  work  patiently,  fairly,  and  patriotically  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  and  in  the  hope  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  will  be  preserved  from  mutilation 
by  an  organized  fanatical  minority. 


Capyrisht,  1922.  by  the  New  York  "Tribune."  Inc. 

BUT  THK   TAIL  DOKSXT   SEEN!  TO   STOP  -WAOGIXG 

— Darling  in  the  Xcw  York  Tribune. 


"4.  Pending  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  program,  to 
favor  and  encourage  obedience  to  the  Prohibition  laws,  as  now 
effective." 

But  the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment  is 
merely  one  of  twenty  national  organizations  which  "will  be  in 
the  fight  for  a  modification  of  the  Volstead  Law,"  MTites  David 
Lawrence,  Washington  correspondent,  in  the  New  York  Evening 
World.  Against  these  "wet"  organizations  •will  be  arrayed  some 
twenty   temperance  organizations,    "with   a  pledged   financial 

income  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  a  year."  Continues  this 
correspondent: 

"The  temperance  forces  are 
much  more  efficiently  organ- 
ized than  their  opponents. 
Thirty-five  Protestant  Evan- 
gelical denominations  with  a 
membership  of  24,000,000,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  A^oters, 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  or- 
ganizations AA-ith  about  1.000,- 
000  voters  are  claimed  as  the 
backbone  of  the  temperance 
movement. 

"It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  120,000  enrolled  pulpits 
from  which  pastors  actively 
and  continuously  are  supporting 
the  Prohibition  cause.  Added 
to  these  are  fraternal  organi- 
zations and  the  famous  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  Wonn^n's 
Christian  Temperance  Union, 
with  memberships  contribut- 
ing monthly  to  promote  Pro- 
hibition work. 

"The  'wets,'  on  the  other 
hand,  have  taken  a  tack  which 
they  hope  ■will  swing  seiiti- 
ment  toward  them.  They  do 
not  urge  the  return  of  the 
saloon — the}'  insist  it  will  not 
come  back.  They  do  not 
base  their  campaign  on  the 
question  of  repealing  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 

"But  they  are  concentrating 
on  the  Volstead  Law,  hoiking 
to  exhibit  certain  of  its  pro- 
visions as  too  extreme  and  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  objective  is  the  return  of  light 
wines  and  beer,  tho  the  Anti-Prohibition  forces  are  by  no  means 
united  on  that  point. 

"The  'drys'  are  not  hav-ing  it  all  their  own  way.  This  elec- 
tion for  Congress  is  tho  first  in  which  a  Prohibition  issue  can  be 
fought  out  without  being  encumbered  by  national  Presidential 
quc'stions  and  party  platforms.  It's  the  first  time  since  tho 
Eighteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  that  the  returned  soldier, 
who  is  said  to  be  against  Prohibition,  will  have  a  chance  to  reg- 
ister a  protest." 

"The  current  agitation  for  light  wine  and  beer  is  not  an  agita- 
tion for  the  saloon,"  says  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  "If  the 
country  must  choose  between  the  product  of  innumerable  moon- 
shine stills  and  non-intoxicating  wine  and  beer,  common  sense 
dictates  that  the  choice  should  fall  upon  the  latter,"  declares  tho 
Chicago  Daily  Xcws,  Avhile  The  Journal  of  that  city  reports  that 
"voting  on  the  light  wine  and  beer  question  in  Chicago  indicates 
that  four  out  of  five  persons  would  like  to  see  legislation  bringing 
back  the  milder  alcoholic  drinks."  A  similar  canvass  among  the 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows 
that  94  per  cent,  of  the  Chamber's  .5,000  members  voted  "wet." 
"When  a  sensible  change  is  made,  and  light  wine  and  beer  are 
licensed,  the  nation  will  find  itself  better  off  morally,  physically, 
and  financially,"  thinks  the  Wlieeling  Register. 

Despite  the  foregoing  activities  of  the  "wets,"  however,  "it  is 
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too  early  to  predict  the  failure  of  Prohibition,"  believes  the  Wash- 
ington Herald,  while  the  Manchester  I'nion  tells  us  that  "there 
is  no  real  doubt  of  the  general  'dry'  sentiment  of  the  nation." 
"Xo  important  question  has  ever  been  settled  by  so  decisive 
a  majority  as  that  recorded  in  fa^■or  of  Prohibition."  notes 
William  J.  Bryan,  in  The  Commoner,  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska. 
^Moreover,  believes  the  Chicago  Post,  "if  this  was  the  work  of 
a  'fanatical  minority,' as  the  'wets'  claim,  they  will  find  a 
fervent  majority  eager  to  confirm  the  'minority's"  achieve- 
ment."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  avers  this  paper: 

"The  idea  that  Prohibitiou  stands  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
T'nited  vStates  as  the  act  of  a  'fanatical  minority'  is  one  of  those 
fond   delusions  which   men  chtn-h  wlio  believe  things  merely 


show'  of  the  present  strike." 


From  "The  Surrey,*'  New  Fork. 

UNION   AND  NON-UNION   STRENGTH  IN  THE 

The  circles  show  producing  capacity  in  each  State,  the  black  parts  by 
labor.     The  unionized  anthracite  field  is  indicated  by  the  black  spot  in 
spot  representina  bituminous  capacity.     Estimates  are  based 


THE  COAL-STRIKERS'  VERDUN 

IF  FALKEXHAYX  HAD  TAKF.X  \T:RDUX  it  would 
])ossibly  have  meant  the  winning  of  tlie  war  by  Germany, 
a  fact  which  justified  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  in  attacking  and  defending  that  stronghold.  So,  as  se\eral 
editors  recognize,  the  non-union  coal  mines  of  the  country  are 
the  \'erdun  of  the  coal  strike;  they  form  the  strategic  objecti\'e 
of  the  union  strikers'  tlrive  and  are  the  kej-  to  the  strike  situation. 
"The  coal  strike  is  being  fought  out,  won  and  lost,  along  the  rim 
of  the  great  non-union  fields  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky  and  Maryland;  there  is,  and  wU  be,"  declares  the 
PhQadelphia    Public    Ledger,    "the   real   battle-line,    'the    big 

Any  popular  indifference  to 
the  strike  based  onthe  beUef 
that  continued  or  increased 
activity  in  the  non-union  coal 
fields  woidd  make  up  for  the 
cessation  of  output  from  union- 
ized mines  should  cease,  de- 
clares the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  For,  it  notes,  "even 
bituminous  operators  admit 
that  non-union  miners  in  large 
numbers  ha^e  already  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  strikers." 
The  non-union  mines  are  more 
se^•erely  affected  by  the  strike 
than  most  people  liad  antici- 
pated, saj-s  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  calling  attention  to 
unexpected  inroads  made  by 
the  strikers  among  non-union 
mines  in  Pennsj-hauia  and 
West  Virginia.  What  this 
means  is  explained  tn  the 
Philadelpliia  Public  Ledger 
editorially,  already  quoted: 
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union,  the  white  by  non-union, 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  larger 
on  1910  strike  statistics. 


because  they  like  to  believe  them.  The  campaign  Avhich  ended 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  began  with  the 
agitation  of  a  minority,  which  may  be  called  'fanatical'  if  you  so 
please.  But  the  campaign  succeeded  because  the  minority  had 
become  the  majority.  ]Moral  persuasions  were  reenforced  by 
economic  arguments,  and  the  combination  won  the  ^■ictory. 

"The  moral  reasons  for  Prohibition  stand  up;  the  economic 
arguments  grow  stronger.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  with 
each  year  will  become  more  firmly  embedded  in  the  nation's 
organic  law.  Patiently,  lawfully  and  patriotically  the  auti- 
proliibitionists  may  continue  their  labors,  but  we  warn  them  that 
in  hoping  to  restore  the  pre-Volsteadian  era  they  are  'imagining 
a  ^•ain  thing.'" 

That  the  anti-prohibitionists  will  have  plenty  of  opposition 
is  gathered  from  editorials  throughout  the  countn,-.  And  out 
of  a  poll  of  134,321  prisoners  in  322  jails,  reports  the  president  of 
the  Prisoners'  ReUef  Society,  only  909  faAor  the  repeal  of  the 
Prohibition  Amendment.  "This  is  no  time  to  weaken  the  dike," 
asserts  the  Fort  Worth  Record,  while  a  labor  paper  of  that  city, 
the  Union  Banner,  assures  us  that  "the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
in  this  State  would  fight  as  hard  to  keep  liquor  out  as  thej' 
did  for  years  to  keep  it  in." 

"The  'wets'  seem  to  forget,'"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe, 
"that  before  the  Amendn  ^nt  was  even  submitted  twenty-six 
States  had  adopted  State-wide  prohibition."  "It  has  been  rati- 
fied by  forty-six  of  the  fortj-eight  States,"  we  are  reminded  by 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  which  sees  little  Likelihood  of 
anti-prohibitionist  success  in  the  coming  Congressional  campaign. 


"On  April  1st  the  country 
had  about  60,000,000  tons  of 
coal  in  stock.  Weekly  average 
requirements  amount  to  about 
8,600,000  tons.  Last  week, 
the  first  of  the  strike,  coal  production  Avas  between  3,500,000 
and  4,000,000  tons. 

"X'on-union  operators,  knowing  West  Virginia  produced  60 
per  cent,  as  nmch  coal  as  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana  combined  in 
1921,  claimed  on  the  eve  of  the  strike  they  would  furnish  6,000,- 
000  tons  a  week.  They  failed  to  do  so.  Strike  chieftains  promised 
immediate  inroads  on  the  inner  citadels  of  the  'open  shop.' 
Their  success  has  not  been  great.  Another  week,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  struggle  "will  be  more  apparent. 

"In  the  next  sixty  days  the  strike  will  be  W'on  and  lost.  If 
the  non-union  miners  deliver  4,000,000  tons  a  week  the  strikers 
lose.  If  these  mines  are  caught  and  smothered  in  a  wave  of 
unionizing,  then  the  strikers  A\in  and  the  operators  and  the  public 
lose:  for  the  most  certain  loser  is  the  public — the  same  old,  meek, 
long-suffering  public  that  always  pays  the  bills." 

But,  we  are  reminded  by  Saward's  Journal  (New  York),  "the 
United  Aline  Workers  are  more  active  in  making  claims  of 
success  than  the  operators  are  in  contradicting  them;  this 
makes  the  reports  somewhat  one-sided  and  open  to  suspicion." 

"There  will  be  a  serious  bituminous  coal  shortage  throughout 
the  country  inside  of  four  weeks,"  one  of  the  strike  leaders  pre- 
dicted a  few  days  ago.  During  the  first  week  of  the  strike  the 
total  coal  production  in  the  country — 3,784,000  tons,  practically 
aU  bituminous — was  about  a  third  of  normal  and  Avas,  in  fact, 
the  lowest  accorded  for  any  week  since  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical SurA-e3^  has  been  compiling  statistics.  Appro.ximate  esti- 
mates made  by  union  leaders  after  the  strike  had  lasted  two 
Aveeks  gaAe  a  total  of  665,000  strikers,  something  more  than 
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COAL  FIELDS,  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  IN  THE  U.  S. 

LATEST  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  FIGURES,  1919 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Areas  known 
to  contain  coal  beds  of  commercial  value 


Anthracite  Fields 
Bituminous  Fields 

Men  employed,  thus:  .  .  .  .49,624,  above  the  State  name 
Annual  net  tons,  thus: .  35,876,682,  below  the  State  name 
Annual    value,    thus:  $T9,i9S,301,  last  figure. 

Note:  In  the  Statistics,  Figures  for  California  and 
Idaho  are  given  together  thus: 

Value,  $22,1 


65,000  of  whom  were  recent  recruits  from  non-union  mines.  More 
exact  figures,  not  including  districts  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama, 
compiled  at  the  United  ]\Iiiie  Workers'  headquarters,  and  given 
to  the  press  from  Indianapolis,  showed  that  on  April  15,  514,000 
union  miners  were  on  strike  and  that  117,000  non-union  men  had 
joined,  making  a  total  of  631,000. 

The  chief  non-unionized  bituminous  fields  being  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia,  the  progress  of  the  union  drive  in  those 
regions,  as  related  in  news  dispatches,  should  be  noted  briefly. 
The  strike  began  April  1.  Pittsburgh  dispatches  of  the  12th 
gave  the  information  that  "with  more  mines  going  down  to-day 
in  the  non-union  strongholds,  operators  in  these  territories  -with 
steel  and  other  industries  dependent  on  the  mines  for  coal  and 
coke  are  alarmed  over  the  situation."  By  the  18th  iinion  officials 
named  130  non-union  mines  in  Pennsylvania  that  had  been 
closed,  and  asserted  that  the  coke  supply  was  already  "85  per 
cent,  down."  By  the  19tli,  strike  leaders  were  pointing  out  that 
certain  grades  of  bituminous  coal  had  doubled  in  price  since 
April  1.  On  the  other  hand,  operators  were  hitting  back  by 
evicting  striking  non-union  workers  from  their  company  homes, 
and  were  being  cheered  by  reports  of  strikers  straggling  back  to 
work  and  evidence  that  the  men  in  the  important  Cormells\'ille 
field  had  definitely  rejected  the  advances  of  union  organizers. 
By  the  20th  mines  Avere  reopening  in  Fayette  County. 

In  the  West  Virginia  sector  of  the  drive  against  the  non-union 
mines,  legal  weapons  ha\'e  been  figuring  conspicuously.  Coal- 
carrying  railroads  reported  a  drop  of  more  than  50,000  tons  in 
non  union  soft-coal  production  in  the  first  ten  days  of  the  strike. 
In  one  important  West  Virginia  field  operators  admitted  that 
only  about  half  of  their  normal  tonnage  was  being  mined  during 
this  time.  But,  says  a  representative  operator,  as  quoted  in  the 
press  dispatches :  ' '  We  are  not  going  to  close  the  mines ;  we  are 
going  to  operate  them."  The  injunction  weapon  is  no  new  thing 
in  West  Virginia,  where,  it  should  be  noted,  the  strike  situation 
merely  accentuates  a  campaign  for  unionization  that  has  been 


going  on  continuously  and  at  times  spectacularly  for  years. 
The  operators'  attorneys  have  managed  to  secure  injunctions 
from  a  Federal  Court  coAering  several  different  coal  fields  in  the 
State.  The  filing  of  these  injunctions  to  keep  these  West  Vir- 
ginia fields  open,  observes  Mr.  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
following  the  coal  strike  for  the  New  York  World,  "show  that, 
as  usual  Avith  West  Virginia  decrees,  they  are  sweeping,  that  is- 
sued on  April  14,  in  the  matter  of  the  Xew  River  field,  prohibiting 
the  union  or  its  agents  from  promising  support  to  those  who  may 
join  its  ranks."  "No  gains  in  membership  in  the  recently  formed 
local  unions  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  have  been  made  since  the 
injunction  order,"  cheerfully  comments  one  West  \'irginia 
mine  operator.  The  attitude  of  the  union  is  exprest  in  this 
statement  by  President  LeA^is  of  the  United  ^line  Workers: 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  regard  issuance  of  these  writs 
as  an  unwarranted  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  citizens  and  an 
effort  to  strip  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  their  natural  and  legal 
rights  as  an  organization. 

"We  have  no  objection  to  being  enjoined  from  doing  things  in 
themselves  unlawful,  but  these  writs  seek  to  enjoin  the  union  from 
committing  acts  which  are  lawful." 

But  it  was  soon  evident  from  the  West  Virginia  dispatches  that 
the  issuing  of  the  injunctions  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  legal 
fight.  The  operators  have  been  trvnng  to  extend  and  make 
permanent  the  injunctions.  The  miners  through  their  counsel 
ha\-e  been  fighting  these  moves  and  carrying  appeals  to  higher 
Federal  courts.  The  latter  won  a  point  when  on  the  18th  Judge 
Knapp  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  suspended 
one  of  the  West  Virginia  injunctions  in  so  far  as  it  restrains  peace- 
ful persuasion  of  non-union  miners  and  the  maintenance  of  tent 
colonies.  This  Avas  interpreted  by  the  union  leaders  as  sanction- 
ing the  work  of  unionization  so  long  as  it  is  accomplished  without 
intimidation  or  A-iolence,  and  they  consider  it  a  complete  upset 
of  "the  plans  of  the  non-union  coal  companies  of  Mingo  County, 
West  Virginia,  to  drive  the  union  out  of  that  field." 
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STORM  CENTER  OF  THE  TARIFF  DISPUTE 

WE  DOX'T  SEEM  TO  BE  ABLE  to  revise  the  tariff 
■\vitliout  throwing  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion 
some  plirase  which  becomes  a  bone  of  contention  in 
Congress,  gives  all  the  debating  societies  a  subject  for  their 
arguments,  and  forces  editorial  ■WTiters  to  turn  out  columns  of 
e.\i)lanation.  People  used  to  ask,  "What  is  Reciprocity?"  or 
"Why  is  Schedule  K?"  Now  the  question  is.  "What  isAmerican 
Aaluatiou.  what  difference  does  it  make  what  kind  of  valuation 
we  ha^"e.  and  why  are  they  talking  about  it  so  much  in  Congress?" 
Without  going  into  the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  the  first  part 
of  the  query  may  be  answered  by  showing  how  each  plan  Avorks 
in  the  case  of  some  Avell-known  article. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  camera  on  Avhich  the  duty  in  the 
Senate  bill  is  20  per  cent.  It  costs  S4  to  buy  in  Germany 
'  where  wages  are  low,  Avhereas,  a  ncAvspaper  correspondent 
observes,  an  equally  good  camera  made  by  highly  paid 
workmen  in  an  American  factory  would  sell  for  S20.  Under 
the  present  Aaluation  plan  the  duty  would  be  20  per  cent,  of 
S4.  or  SO  cents;  but  under  the  new  American  valuation  plan 
the  duty  would  be  20  per  cent,  of  $20,  or  $4.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  French  perfumer\-  worth  .S4  to  the  importer, 
but  actually  no  better  than  domestic  perfume  selling  at  $2,  the 
American  Aaluation  plan  Avould  reduce  tariff  duties. 

Roughly  speaking,  that  is  how  the  new  valuation  scheme  Avould 
affect  tariff  rates.  Now  thi.s  Aaluation  matter  has  become  Avhat 
oiie  paper  calls  "the  spectacular  storm  center"  of  tariff  dis- 
cussions, because  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  rejected 
the  American  Aaluation  plan  as  embodied  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House.  And  so,  as  a  Baltimore  paper  puts  it,  "the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  haAe  at  last  broken  forth  into  open  Avar." 
]Mr.  Fordney.  tariff'  leader  in  the  House,  declares:  "Well  haA-e 
American  A-aluation  in  the  tariff  bill  or  Ave'U  be  here  till  the  snoAV 
flies."  But  Senator  Capper,  leader  of  the  poAverful  farm  bloc, 
hardly  belieAes  "there  Avill  be  any  possibility  of  securing  agri- 
cultural support  for  the  American  A'aluation  plan."  Other 
Senators,  like  ZSIr.  Gooding  of  Idaho,  belicAe  some  sort  of  Amer- 
ican A-aluation  plan  Avill  be  adopted.  So  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Senate  A^dll  take  full  advantage  of  Avhat  Chairman  ]McCumber 
of  the  Finance  Committee  offers  them — "a  thorough  oppor- 
tunity of  debating  both  the  American  and  the  foreign  Aaluation 
principles." 

It  is  noted  by  the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.)  that  "in  ncAVS- 
papers  ordinarily  faAorable  to  the  theory  of  protectiA'e  tariff 
legislation  there  has  been  a  A^ery  wide  expression  of  disapproA'al " 
of  the  American  Aaluation  idea.  The  Senate  Committee  is 
congratulated  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.)  because  it 
abandons  this  noAclty,  "denotmced  by  the  oAerwhelming  ma- 
jority of  merchants  and  economists."  Farther  west  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  (Ind.)  Avelcomes  the  omission  of  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  "there  Avill  be  uncertainty,  trickery,  dis- 
honesty and  graft."  Tlie  Republican  Buffalo  Express  is  glad 
to  see  this  "trouble-producing"  feature  thrown  OA'erboard.  The 
Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.)  agrees,  feeling  that  the  American 
Aaluation  plan  would  iuA^oh^e  "undidy  high  protection  for  manu- 
facturers at  the  expense  of  the  consumers."  The  Rochester 
Post-Express  (Rep.)  argues  similarly  that  the  effect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aaluation  plan  would  be  "to  giAe  protected  industries  a 
concealed  protection  above  that  giA^en  them  by  the  schedule 
rates." 

There  are  "certain  A-ery  graA-e  practical  objections"  to 
the  American  Aaluation  plan,  as  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.) 
sees  it: 

"It  apparently  IcA-ies  a  tariff  on  a  tariff.  You  put  a  tariff 
on  an  article,  which  raises  its  American  A-alue,  and  then  you  are 
apparently  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  tariff,  Avith  a  pros- 
pect of  the  indefinite  repetition  of  the  process.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  absurd." 


"Good  riddance,"  is  the  Ncav  York  Tribune's  characterization 
of  the  omission  of  American  A-aluation  from  the  Senate  bill.  As 
this  Republican  ncAvspaper  sums  up  its  objections  to  Mr.  Ford- 
ne>y's    plan: 

"Under  it  importers  making  purchases  three  or  six  months 
ahead  could  not  knoAv  Avhat  duties  Avould  be  collectible  on  the 
goods  they  bought ;  it  Avould  open  the  door  to  surrci)titious  in- 
creases and  decreases  of  rates,  requiring  the  selection  of  an 
arbitrary  percentage  to  be  applied  to  all  rates  in  order  to  translate 
them  from  the  old  system  into  the  neAv;  it  Avould  make  almost 
Aalueless  the  appraising  decisicms  of  a  century,  decisions  and 
ruHiigs  vital  in  the  administration  of  a  tariff  Uiav. 

"The  net  effect  Avould  thus  be  to  make  it  impossible  for  im- 
porters and  domestic  manufacturers  alike  to  knoAv  Avhere  they 
stood — the  one  class  as  to  the  duties  its  members  would  be  asked 
to  pay,  and  the  second  the  price  level  its  members  Avould  be 
compelled  to  compete  Avith.  On  all  counts,  therefore,  American 
Aaluation  is  Avell  gone." 

But  the  friends  of  American  Aaluation  are  far  from  regarding 
it  as  dead.  "There  is  little  chance  that  Fordney  Avill  yield," 
one  observant  newspaper  editor  remarks.  And  this  is  exactly 
the  AS'ay  ]Mr.  Fordney  seems  to  feel  about  it.  He  belieA'es,  and 
he  insists,  that  the  Senate  Avill  come  com])letely  around  to  the 
House  faA'or  of  American  Aaluation.  The  point  is,  the  Wash- 
ington dispatches  quote  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
jNIeans  Committee  as  saying,  that  "there  ai'e  many  items  in  the 
dutiable  list  that  to  give  them  proper  protection  on  the  foreign 
A-aluation  basis  Avould  require  duties  of  from  one  thousand  to 
tAA-o  thousand  per  cent.  That  is  extreme  and  the  people  Avould 
ncAcr  stand  for  any  such  rates." 

The  ^Michigan  Congressman  finds  support  not  only  in  the 
House  and  among  Senators,  but  in  the  ranks  of  both  Republican 
and  inde])endent  jommals.^  The  DeuAcr  Roclcy  Mountain  News 
(Ind.  Rep.)  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  just  noAV  American  A'alua- 
tion  is  Aital  to  tariff  legislation;  that  the  Senate  shoidd  reject 
the  American  Aaluation  plan  seems  most  regrettable  to  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Rep.).  One  of  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  condemnation  of  the  Senate  Committee's  "sin  of 
omission"  in  connection  with  American  A'aluation  comes  from 
The  Manufacturers  Record,  which  calls  it  "a  confession  of  cow- 
ardice and  a  compromise  AAith  dishonesty."  This  independent 
protectionist  AA-eekly,  a  business  man's  paper  published  in  Balti- 
more, argues  strongh-  for  the  retention  of  American  valuation 
as  folioAA's: 

"Let  importers  bellow  to  their  hearts'  content,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  American  Aaluation  and  American  Aaluation  only 
can  insure  fair  and  just  appraisals  at  the  Customs  Houses. 
The  history  of  rates  based  on  foreign  Aaluations  is  largely  a  long 
series  of  double  iuA-oices,  false  A'aluations  and  tampering  Avith  the 
ret  Unas. 

"Not  less  dishonest  haA^e  been  many  of  the  attacks  on  the 
principle  of  American  valuation.  It  Avas  claimed  a  year  ago 
that  this  meant  a  tariff  on  a  tariff  and  Avould  pjTamid  costs. 
Truth  Aviped  that  falsehood  from  the  front  pages. 

"Valuation  is  the  heart  of  aU  ad  A-alorem  imposts.  If 
the  A'aluation,  therefore,  can  be  a  Aariant  prone  to  be  tam- 
pered Avith,  ostensil>ly  heavy  imposts  can  be  in  fact  reduced 
to  laughable  proportions  by  the  simple  expedient  of  under- 
Aaluation. 

"There  is  no  permanency  to  any  of  the  factors  that  Aisualize 
cost  of  production  in  Europe.  The  continental  moneys  fluctuate 
so  AA'idelj^  that  cost  in  terms  of  currencies  is  no  index  of  actual 
Avorth. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  in  foreign  A'aluation.  It  is 
guessAvork. 

"Let  the  Senate  shake  itself  free  from  the  imprecationo 
of  international  financiers  and  dare  to  be  honest.  The  prin- 
ciple of  protection  can  not  surA-iA-e  if  one  great  Aolume  of 
imports  subject  to  specific  duties  pays  honestly  while  another 
great  A'olume,  paying  ad  Aalorem  rates,  sneaks  through  the 
customs  barriers  dead-headed  by  foreign  Aaluation.  Hoav  can 
Ave  hope  to  maintain  American  standards  if  we  ourselves  solemnly 
declare  bj-  act  of  Congress  that  American  Aaluation  is  not 
acceptable?" 
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NEW   YORK'S  BIG  FOREIGN  POPULATION 

Two  SIGNIFICANT  REPORTS  on  the  huge  foreign 
elements  in  New  York  City  contain  figures  that  may 
surprize  even  those  who  thought  they  knew  the  situa- 
tion. The  first  is  the  Federal  Census, 
which  tells  us  the  number  of  New  Yorkers 
actually  born  in  foreign  lands.  They  are 
listed  in  the  accompanjing  table  and 
represented  in  part  in  the  diagram.  The 
second  report,  made  by  the  New  York 
City  1920  Census  Committee,  includes 
not  onh'  the  foreign-born,  but  also  their 
children,  which  makes  the  totals  of 
"foi'eign  stock,"  of  course,  much  larger. 
The  leading  elements  in  this  latter  list 
are  Russian  (including  Poland),  994.350; 
Italian,  802,893;  Irish,  637.744;  Austro- 
Hungarian,  603,167,  and  German,  593,- 
190.  In  short,  points  out  the  Census  Com- 
mittee, "New  York  contains  more  foreign- 
ers of  all  sorts  than  the  combined  popu- 
lations of  Chicago,  Boston  and  Detroit." 
"How  startling  these  census  truths  ai'e 
maj'  be  summarized  in  the  fact  that  the 
increr.se  in  the  Russian  and  Italian 
residents  of  New  York  from  1910  to  1920. 
despite  the  war,  was  greater  by  100  per 
cent,  than  the  births  of  native  whites  of 
native  parents,"  notes  the  Providence 
News.  Meanwhile  there  were  losses  not 
only  in  the  Irish  element,  but  also  in  the 
citj's  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  German 
and  Swiss  stock.  While  the  French  in- 
crease was  40  per  cent.,  the  Spanish  was 
180  per  cent.,  and  the  Greek  200  per  cent. 
The  native  population  is  given  as  only 
1,164,834. 

The  Russian  and  Italian  figures  oc- 
casion considerable  surprize  among  edi- 
tors. "There  are  now  more  Russians  in 
New  York  than  in  Moscow,"  observes  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "and  more  Italians  by  a 
hundred  thousand  than  in  Naples.  Not 
onlj-  that,  but  there  are  more  Russians 
and  Italians  than  there  were  Germans 
and  Irish  at  the  period  of  their  maxi- 
mum." As  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Ileralrl: 


representation — ^they  were  the  only  peoples  of  eastern  Europe 
who  did  not — the  Roumanians  made  a  decided  gain. 

"The  peculiar  feature  of  the  census  of  New  York  City  is  that 
it  has  not  for  years,  so  far  as  nationalities  are  concerned,  repre- 
sented   a    corresponding    condition    throughout    the  country." 


WHITE   FOKEIGN-BORN   POPULATION   OI    NEW    VOKK  CITY 

This  diagram  affords  a  graphic  roniparison  of  tlie  si.xteon  foriijrn  nationalities  that  contrilnitc 
most  numoroiisl.v  to  the  makc-iip  of  New  York's  ijolyglot  population.  The  table  below  gives  the 
exact  figures,  according  to  the  Federal  1920  census,  for  these  and  other  foreign-born  New  Yorkers. 


1. 

Rii.ssia 

.479.797 

15. 

2 

Italy 

.390,832 

10. 

3. 

Ireland 

.203,4.50 

17. 

4 

('■ernianv 

.194.154 
.  145.679 

l.S. 

'i. 

Poland 

19. 

f. 

.  126,739 
.    71.404 

■^0 

7. 

England 

21. 

s. 

Hungary 

.    64.393 

22. 

9. 

Roumania 

.    38,139 

23. 

10. 

Sweden 

.    33,703 

11. 

Czeclio-Slovakia. 

.    20,437 

24. 

12. 

Canada 

.    2.5,271 

25. 

13. 

Norway 

.    24., 500 

20. 

14. 

France. 

23.020 

27. 

"An  interesting  matter  for  comparison 
is  the  gain  which  both  of  these  nationa'- 
ities  have  made  over  the  CJ^rmans  and  the 
Irish,  who  for  years  were  the  two  most 
numerous  foreign  elements  in  New  York. 
In  1900,  when  the  Germans  led  all  other 
foreign-born  nationalities,  they  numbered 
789,668;  e\-en  then  they  were  200.000 
fewer  than  the  Russians.  Now  by  the 
1920  census  they  are  400,000  fewer  than 
the  Russians.  The  Italians  now  exceed 
the    Germans    of    1900    l)y    more  than 

13,000;  they  exceed  the  maximum  Irish  element  of  the  1900 
p^^riod  bv  77,382,  and  thev  excec'd  the  Irish  of  the  1920  census  by 
about  170,000. 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  element  in  1920,  which  includes  all 
the  immigrants  from  the  former  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary, 
number  603,167,  which  is  also  more  than  the  German  maximum 
in  1900.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  northwestern  Europeans, 
that  is,  in  British,  Scandinavians,  Dutch  and  Germans.  The 
French  element  of  the  population  made  a  slight  increase,  14.383, 
which  was  the  largest  made  by  any  of  the  northwestern  Euro- 
pean elements.     The  Bulgarians  and  Turks  did  not  increase  their 


28. 


Scotland 21. .545 

Greece 21.455 

Spain 10.9S0 

Finland 10.240 

Switzerland 9.233 

Denn.ark 9.092 

West  Indies 8,722 

Lithuania 7.475 

Central  and  South 

America C.G21 

Jugo-Slavia 5,271 

Netherlands 4.750 

Syria 4. 485 

Armenia..  3.779 

Belgium  3.4<)7 


29.  Me.xico 2,487 

30.  Turkey  in  Asia.  .  .  2,273 

31.  Turkey  in  Europe..  1,754 

Wales 1,510 

Newfoundland.  ..  .  1.4().< 

Portugal 1 .020 

AustraUa 1.023 


.32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Palestine 913 

Asia  Minor 442 

Atlantic  Islands.  .  .  414 

Bulgaria 30s 

Lu.\eml)iu'g :i02 

Alvania lO.i 

Total     (including    other 

smaller  groups;    1,991,547 


"New  York  being  the  gateway,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
newer  elements  in  immigration  (the  Russians  and  Italians)  are 
<li.splacing  the  older  (the  Germans  and  Irish),"  thinks  the  New 
York  ]\'url(L     On  the  other  hand,  Thr  Herald  goes  on  to  explain: 

"The  immigrants  from  Scandina\ian  countries,  the  elements 
which  show  the  greaKst  falling  olT  in  the  New  York  census  of 
1920,  have  not  been  remaining  in  New  York  or  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  but  have  gone  to  the  forest  or  agricultural  lands  of 
the  Northwest." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Ihelaxd    is    free,    but    not  easy. — Columbia  Record. 

CiviLiZATiox    may    totter,    but    it    totters   forward.— 
Transcript. 


-Boston 


The  Irish  seem  to  make  better  policeman  abroad  than  at  home. 
— Greenville   Piedmont.  ^ 

Thk  Republican  party,  too,  seems  to  liave  its  problem  of  the 
imeinployed. — Detroit  Xetrs. 

Jack  Dempsev  says  he  doesn't  want  to  fight  in  France.  He 
ne\er  did. — Neir  Y'ork  Tribune. 

Soi-OMON  said:  ■'There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  but  he 
didn't  say  it  by  radiophone. — Boston  Globe. 

Every  G.  O.  P.  attempt  to  explain  that  "efficiency"  move  has 
a  strong  accent  on  the  "fish." — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  S.CEXARIO  WTiter  does  to  real  literature  what  the  average 
contractor  does  to  real  architecture. — Detroit  Journal. 

T 

Thev  are  asking  men  to  wear  corsets  on  the  theory  that  some- 
bod\"  ought  to  Avear  them. — Xewspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Commissioner  Enricht,  in  saying  that  there  is  no  crime  wave, 
speaks  adAnsedly;  it  has  become  a  steady  surf. — Boston  Herald. 

Lloyd  Georgk  thinks  it  nuiy  take  moi-e  than  a  fortnight  to 
refuiin  the  economics  of  Europe.  Wha'CJenoa'bout  that? — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

AxYWAT,  Ireland  is  on  the  road  to  sound  finance;  the  rioters 
oA'er  there  break  \ip   a  ]>rinting-press  e^very    night  or    so. — 

Washington    Post. 

Scream.*  of  a  woman  frightened  bandits  away  from  a  meat 
market.  The  woman  is  believed  to  ha^'e  just  priced  the  round 
steak. — Detroit  Xews. 

AxY  father  who  lias  just  married  ofif  his  daughter  in  handsome 
style  knows  why  King  George  Ls  offering  his  private  yacht  for  sale. 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Lloyd  GE0Rt>E  may  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "pass 
the  buck."  but  he  must  chuckle  noAV  and  then  as  he  sees  who  is 
fighting  De  Valera. — Boston  Herald. 

The  Russian  revolution,  according  to  Emma  Goldman,  "is  a 
complete  failure."  That's  Avhat  Americans  told  her  when  she 
was  trying  to  duplicate  it  in  the  L^nited  States. — Seattle  Tijnes. 

A  p.sYCHiATRi-T  wams  us  that  a  successful  assault  upon  e^'olu- 
tion  would  mean  the  downfall  of  reasoning.    Still  there  are  can- 
didates who   would  get  more 
votes  if  that  happened. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

We'd  like  to  get  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle's  opinion,  as  a 
spiritualist,  on  our  land  of  de- 
parted spu-its. — Columbia  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  Volstead  is  a  construc- 
tive statesman:  he  has  created 
a  new  business,  put  it  within 
reach  of  the  commonest  people 
and  made  it  pay. — Washington 
Po.st. 

If  the  Genoa  Conference 
succeeds  in  the  economic  re- 
halnUtatiou  of  Europe  perhaps 
its  services  may  be  secured  to 
attempt  the  same  thing  in 
Xew  York  City. — Xeu-  York 
Tribune. 

Will  H.  Hays,  of  the 
"mo^des,"  says  there  are  too 
many  "thou  shalt  uot's"  in 
business.  We  haven't  ob- 
served that  the  ten  in  the 
Decalogue  h&xe  hampered  the 
"movie"  people  much. — X'ew 
York  Tribune. 


The  unread  are  the  easy  prey  of  the  Red.  —  Columbia 
Record. 

The  early  worm  gets  the  fishhook. — Xewspaper  Enterprise 
Associat'on. 

It  would  be  better  if  Ireland  picked  the  harp  more  and  the 
quarrel  less. — Washington  Post. 

Well,  the  great  war  seems  to  have  made  the  world  safe  for 
the  Turks. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

You  can't  improve  the  breed  of  Fords  by  crossing  them  with 
a  locomotive. — Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 

As  many  .say  it,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan"  is  simply  an 
inA-itation  to  i)ush. — Xorfolk  Virginia-Pilot. 

Ford  has  bouglit  10,000,000  nuts,  which  is  even  a  larger  order 
than  he  placed  aboard  the  Oscar  II. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

These  strikes  are  more  or  less  like  coffee.  Settling  them  seems 
about  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  grounds. — Matiila  Bulletin. 

"It  is  hard  to  give  away  a  million,"  says  John  D.  It  sure  is. 
You  have  to  get  one  first. — Xewspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Wouldx't  it  be  aA\-ful  if  the  girls  didiv't  have  any  more  sense 
than  we  think  they  have"? — Xewspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Probably  something  sinister  about  the  way  Great  Britain  is 
pajing  the  interest  on  her  American  loans. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Bryan  disagrees  with  Darwin's  monkey  theory  and  Caere 
are  those  who  have  disagreed  with  Mr.  Bryan's  donke    theory. — 

Detroit  Xews. 

They  say  Harding  went  to  Florida  because  he  was  disgusted 
with  Congress;  but  everybody  can't  do  that. — Xewspaper  Enter- 
prise Association. 

Corsiv  Bill  Hohexzollern  didn't  get  an  invitation  to  that 
royal  wedding  in  England,  but  he  didn't  have  to  buj^  a  wedding 
present,  either. — Brookhjn  Eagle. 

As  we  get  it,  the  difference  between  Wilson's  and  Harding's 
remedies  for  conditions  is  about  the  same  as  that  between  castor 
oil  and  castoria. — Manila  Bulletin. 

While  seven  million  Russians  are  being  fed  by  charity,  Trotzkj'^ 
pauses  long  enough  to  say  that  the  SoAiet  Government  "does 
not  need  the  rest  of  the  world." — Xew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Public  improvement  bonds  of  the  PhiUppines  have  sold  in 
Xew  York  at  more  than  par.    Perhaps  there  was  an  impression 

there  that  the  pubUe  here 
needed  improvement. — Manila 
Bulletin. 

The  firstr-line  trenches  of 
prosperity  are  the  excavations 
for  new  buildings. — Asheville 
Times. 

The  indications  are  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are 
about  to  lose  another  great 
strik'e. — Xew   York   Tribune. 

A  NATION  that  can  not  con- 
A  ict  its  murderers  makes  a  fine 
show  legislating  the  length  of  a 
bathing  skirt. — Columbia  Recoi'd. 

One  of  the  most  curious 
things  about  American  politics 
is  that  without  a  single  his- 
torical exception  a  partizan  is 
inA'ariably  a  member  of  the 
other  party. — Washington  Post. 

It  might  prevent  a  lot  of 
mndow-breaking  and  door- 
smashing  if  the  ]Mayor  pre- 
sented the  keys  to  the  city  to 
some  of  the  criminals  now 
residing  here.  —  New  York 
Tribune. 


THE  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


BRITISH-AMERICAN  TRADE  RIVALRY  IN  CHINA 


v». 


(^^> 


KEENEST  COMPETITION  between  British  and  Ameri- 
can trade  interests  is  on  the  way  in  China,  according 
to  Japanese  newspapers,  which  warn  their  readers  that 
Japan  must  look  sharp  to  safeguard  her  own  markets  there. 
Whether  British  or  American  trade  is  to  come  out  on  top,  they 
do  not  venture  to  predict,  but  they  do  iirge  the  necessity  for 
appreciating  what  the 
outcome  of  the  rivalry 
may  mean  to  Japan, 
not  only  in  China,  but 
e^'erywhere,  says  the 
Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi; 
Britain  and  America  are 
displacing  remarkable  ac- 
tivity in  restoring  trade. 
In  England,  it  teUs  us, 
a  floating  exhibition  com- 
pany has  been  organized 
which  will  send  a  steam- 
er round  the  world  next 
year.  The  passengers  on 
this  steamer  will  be  del- 
egates of  about  300 
leading  commercial  and 
industrial  companies  in 
England,  who  wll  make 
investigations  of  market 
conditions  and  other 
matters  in  every  port 
they  touch.  ^Moreover, 
this  Japanese  daily  in- 
forms us  that  in  England  there  is  in  process  of  organization 
a  financial  enterprise  of  £20,000,000,000  for  investments  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  other  countries,  with 
the  view  to  re\'ive  European  trade.     As  to  China,  we  read: 

"As  a  result  of  the  Washington  Conference,  the  principle  of 
the  Open  Door  in  China  has  been  established,  but  this,  is  not 
enough  for  Britain.  As  regards  Britain  she  must  find  some  other 
more  effective  means  for  the  restoration  of  her  trade  there,  for 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  Open  Door  princi- 
ple will  secure  the  British  trad;>  in  China,  for  the  Washington 
Conference  has  done  nothing  further  than  guarantee  the  equality 
of  opportunity  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Unless  Britain 
now  endeavors  to  find  effective  means  by  which  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  principle  of  open  doors,  she  will  one  day  find  herself 
left  far  behind  other  countries.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  warning 
given  by  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  to  the  British  nation.  Britain  is  now 
going  to  establish  in  China  many  large  Chinese-British  trade 
guilds,  which  it  is  hoped  will  greatly  help  to  develop  the  British 
trade  in  China.  The  recent  trade  association,  promoted  by 
leading  business  men  both  Briti-sh  and  native  in  China,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  first  step  toward  this  end." 

The  Osaka  Mainichi  calls  attention  to  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
presented  by  President  Harding,  which  it  summarizes  as  pro- 
\ading  in  the  main  for — 

"First,  the  appropriation  of  $32,000,000,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  customs  revenue,  for  the  subsidization  of  American  vessels 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1923;  secondly,  the  pro\ision  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  ships  under  the  recognition  of  the  Government  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  value  at  interest  of  two  per  cent, 
per  annum;  thirdly,  the  extension  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Philippines  and  prohibition  of  the  operation 
of  foreign  ships  in  the  service  between  the  United  States  and  the 


TAKING  NOURISHMENT. 

— yews  of  the  World  (London) 


archipelago;  and  fourthly,  the  imposition  of  discriminatorj'  high 
railway  freight  rates  on  goods  for  import  and  export  that  are 
carried  by  foreign  bottoms  in  order  to  protect  American  shipping." 

At  the  present  time,  this  daily  avers,  the  ships  in  the  register 
of  the  United  States  aggregate  8, .500,000  tons.  Supposing  that 
ships  of  7,000,000  tons  are  qualified   to  receive  the  subsidy, 

.'?32.000,000,  if  allocated 
to  them,  this  joiu-nal  be- 
lieves the  amount  will 
scarcelj'  exceed  S4.00  per 
ton  a  jear,  and  is 
"doubtful  whether  any 
such  insignificant  mone- 
tary aid  will  pro\e  of 
service  to  American  ship- 
ping in  the  enormous 
difficulties  it  is  noAV  e.\- 
periencing."  We  read 
then: 

"The  amount  of  funds 
to  be  loaned  American 
shipowners  at  a  very  low 
interest  is  said  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of 
S100,000,000.  This  fi- 
nancial help  to  be  accord- 
ed to  them  by  the  United 
States  Government  will 
surely  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  superior  ves- 
sels on  their  part.  The 
possession  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  fast-going  liners 
is  the  best  means  for  tiding  over,  the  present  difficult  situation. 
While  Japanese  shipowners  are  importing  more  than  200,000 
tons  of  old  and  superannuated  ships  from  abroad,  and  even 
the  fast*'st  of  all  Japanese  ships  is  imable  to  steam  at  a  speed 
e.xceeding  17  knots  an  hour,  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
operating  clippirs  with  a  speed  of  more  than  20  knots  an  hour  in 
the  Pacific  ser\ices.  To-day,  there  is  a  tendency  that  the  trans- 
portation of  such  cargo  whose  prices  are  subjected  to  constant 
fluctuations  in  the  market  as  raw  silk  across  the  Pacific  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  is  being  gradually  monopolized  by 
sliips  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  If  superior  ships  of 
these  countries,  especially  the  United  States,  are  placed  in  the 
Pacific  ser\  ict'S,  Japanese  ships  will  be  soon  outclassed  and  our 
shipping  trad<!  will  sustain  a  fatal  blow.  It  behooves  our 
authorities  and  people  to  deliberate  on  this  point." 

The  inclusion  of  the  Philippines  in  the  sphere  of  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  the  e.vpulsion  of  foreign  ships 
from  the  America-Philippine  service,  we  are  told,  were  previously 
decided  upon  by  the  United  States  Government  at  the  time 
of  the  legislation  of  the  shipping  regulations.  But  the  execution 
of  the  decision  was  postponed  tiU  the  end  of  February  past, 
"owing  to  the  objection  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,"  and 
it  is  further  stated  that — 

"Now  the  time  for  postponement  has  expired  and  it  is  safe 
to  consider  that  foreign  ships  will  be  denied  participation  in  the 
said  service.  However,  the  extension  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  United  States  as  far  as  the  Philippines  Avill  never  engender 
an  international  dispute,  altho  it  will  be  continuously  contro- 
verted by  the  Filipinos.  In  Aiew  of  the  fact  that  Japan  places 
Taiwan  in  the  scope  of  her  coasting  trade  and  excludes  ships  of 
other  countries  from  the  service  between  her  mainland  and  the 
island,  she  is  in  a  position  to  desist  from  filing  her  protest  with 
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THE  NEW   DEVILFISir 
(Octopus  (iollaris.) 

—  The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


the  I'nitt'd  Statt'S  for  closing  the  Ameriean-Philijipiue  ser\i('e  to 
her  shipping.  We  "wonder  "vshj'  Japan  does  not  throAv  the  Taiwan 
ser^  ice  open  to  foreign  shipping  and  try  to  maintain  her  serAices 
to  the  Philippines  in  concert  with  Britain. 

"With  reference  to  the  imposition  of  discriminatory  railway 
freight  rates  on  cargoes  carried  by  ships  of  countries  other  than 
the  United  States,  the  American  authorities  postponed  the  en- 
forcement of  the  pro\ision  therefor  in  the  shipping  regulations 
indefinitely  in  the  face  of  the  vehement  opposition  to  it  by 
American  railway  companies  and  chambers  of  commerce  in 
cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  the  go\ernments  and  sliippijig 
companies  of  Japan,  Britain  and  other  countries.  But  the 
Vnited  States  authorities  are  contriAing  to  carry  their  object  into 
practise  by  including  the  same  provision  in  the  new  shipping 
subsidization  law.  To  accord  discriminatory  treatment  to  oin* 
ships  with  respect  to  railway  freight  rates  is  clearly  in  conflict 
with  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  Government  will,  therefore,  lodge 
a  strong  protest  with  the  United  States  Government  concerning 
the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  British  shipo^^•ners  are  already 
decidedly  opposed  to  it  and  are  ready  to  ado])t  retaliatory  mea- 
sures. Under  these  circumstances,  the  endeavors  of  the  United 
States  authorities  in  this  direction  will  again  end  in  failure."' 


HOME  RULE  ALL  ROUND  IN  BRITAIN— The  birth  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  is  said  to  start  talk  anew  in  some  quarters  of 
'"Home  Rule  all  round  in  Britain,"  by  which  is  meant  aixtonomy 
for  Scotland  and  Wales  as  apart  from  England  proper.  In  Wales 
Home  Rule  has  already  entered  the  range  of  practical  politics, 
according  to  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  relates: 

i        ■  - 

,  "Under  the  Welsh  plan  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  reserve 
its  powers  on  questions  affecting  the  crown,  peace  and  war,  for- 
eign affairs,  regulation  of  trade  and  industrial  legislation  and  pos- 
tal and  other  communications. 

To  a  Welsh  Parliament  would  go  control  of  local  government, 
education,  judiciary,  agriculture  and  internal  commerce.  Res- 
toration of  the  ancient  office  and  title  of  Lord  President  of  Wales 
is  proposed.  To  save  the  Welsh  rural  areas  from  domination  by 
the  great  industrial  population  of  the  South,  the  Welsh  Parlia- 
ment would  include  an  L'pper  House,  consisting  of  two  represen- 
tatives of  each  county  and  countj-  borough,  and  two  from  the 
national  universitj'  of  Wales. 

There  is  some  opposition  to  the  plan  even  in  Wales,  but  the 
proposals  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  aspu-ations  of  moderate 
nationalist  Wales  than  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
vanced. Tho  there  is  little  likelihood  of  immediate  legisla- 
tion, belief  among  the  Welsh  members  that  the  principality  is 
within  sight  of  a  parliament  in  Cardiff  is  firm  and  general. 


RUSSO-SWEDKN  BUSINESS  GRIP 

A  FTER  LONG  NEGOTIATION  between  Rus.sia  and 
ZJm  Sweden  the  two  countries  exchanged  the  fraternal  busi- 
X  A-  ness  grip  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  we  are  told,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  noted  as  an  instance  of  Soviet  Russia's 
rising  Irade  sagacity  that  she  has  come  to  an  agreement  Avith 
Norway  for  the  purchase  of  Norwegian  fish.  Swedish  news- 
papers recall  that  the  Russian  markets  Avere  A'erj'  profitable  for 
SAveden  before  the  war.  and  they  Avelcome  their  reopening,  Avhile 
Russia,  they  assume,  is  only  too  anxious  to  receiA^e  goods  for  her 
starving  population.  But  the  SAvedish  press  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  so-descrihed  "])r('!iminary  agreement"  Avith  SoA-iet 
Russia  does  not  include  an  acknoAvledgment  of  that  country  as 
a  (le  jure  goA-ernment.  Tlu-  question  of  compensation  for  seized 
Swedish  pro])erty  in  Russia,  Ave  are  told,  is  referred  to  a  future 
arrangement,  and  meauAvhile  Russia  has  the  right  to  maintain 
rei)resentation  in  SAveden  at  Avhat  is'  practically  an  embassy 
status. 

As  summarized  l)y  SAvedish  organs,  the  Russo-SAvedish  agree- 
ment also  7>roAi(les  that  the  contracting  parties  may  not  conduct 
political  pro])aganda  in  each  other's  country,  tho  the  citizens  of 
either  country  haA'e  the  right  to  settle  in  the  other,  and  there  to 
engage  in  business.  The  commercial  decisions  are  compared  to 
those  existing  between  "mostly  faAored"  nations;  and  altho  no 
arrangement  is  made  for  the  grant  of  SAvedish  credit  to  Russia, 
an  opportunitA'  is  afforded  for  an  CAentual  priAate  grant  of  credit 
through  the  intervention  of  the  SAvedish  Government.  We  read 
also  that  the  SAvedish  GoA'ernment  recoA^ers  the  possession  of  its 
properties  in  Petrograd  and  ]Moscoav  under  the  agreement,  Avhich 
may  be  terminate;l  by  either  partA-,  Init  only  on  a  preAious  notice 
of  three  months. 

As  the  SAvedish  negotiations  Avere  conducted  by  representatives 
of  the  Socialist  Premier  Brant ing's  Socialist  Cabinet,  naturally 
SAvedish  Socialist  and  Communist  journals  greet  the  agreement 
Avith  enthusiasm.     But  many  SAvedish  papers  of  other  complexion 


CUT  IX  OR  GET  OUT. 

'Amorica  and  Germany  are  said  to  be  collaring  all  the  contracts  going 
by  underbidding  British  manufacturers  in  the  Avorld's  markets." 

— Bulletin  (GlasgOAv). 
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are  decidedly  reserved  in  their  remarks,  if  not  severely  critical, 
and  their  criticism  is  aimed  chiefly  at  three  points.  The  first 
is  the  so-called  "reciprocity"  of  the  pact,  which  is  said  by  these 
critics  to  be  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  Russians;  the  second  is 
that  the  representatiAe  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  single  and  only  official  representative  of  Russia; 
and  the  third  is  the  fact  that  no  definite  resolve  has  been  reached 
affecting  Russia's  old  debts  to  private  Swedish  interests.  In  the 
opinion  of  these  adverse  observers,  Russia  has  gained  too  much 
and  Sweden  too  little,  and  the  conservative  Srenska  Dagbladet 
(Stockholm),  avers  that  "there  is  a  quite  unreasonable  dispro- 
portion between  the  concessions  granted  to  the  two  negotiating 
parties,"  while  it  adds: 


STRIKES  THROUGH  CHINA'S  OPEN  DOOR 

THE  OPEN  DOOR  in  China  has  let  many  good  things 
into  that  country,  it  is  said,  and  some  that  are  not  so 
good,  at  least  for  the  emploA'ing  section  of  the  public, 
for  the  drastic  adoption  of  Western  unionism  methods  by  the 
Chinese,  say  these  ominous  observers,  is  a  startling  development. 
In  a  period  of  nine  months  there  were  fifty-two  labor  strikes  in 
two  cities  of  Kwantung,  nameh-.  Canton  and  Chaochow.  They 
afTected  more  than  eighty  different  lines  of  trades,  and  as  Mr. 
Hollington  K.  Tong  points  out  in  the  Shanghai  Weekly  Review, 
they  resulted  in  an  increase  of  wages  of  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.     South  China  is  leading  in  the  strike  movement,  we 
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BOLSHEVISM    IN    I'JIS.  i ,- -  L>11EV1S.M    IX    1922. 

"Whoever  opposes  me,  I  destroy!"  "Let  these  European  representatives  come  in  to  sign  the  trade  treaty. 

TIMES  CHANGE,  AND  BOLSHEVIKS  CHANGE  WITH  THEM. 

—  Wahrc  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


"The  necessity  for  give  and  take  in  a  question  of  trade  ex- 
change is  self-evident;  but  under  this  aiTangement  only  Sweden 
gives  and  Russia  only  takes.  We  have  a  very  poor  bargain  be- 
fore us.  The  indulgence  shown  toward  exceedingly  doubtful 
Russian  demands  should  have  been  out-weighed  by  far  larger 
and  particularly  safer  advantages  to  Sweden  and  her  economic 
life  than  we  find  in  the  agreement." 

This  newspaper  is  so  disgusted  that  it  suggests  a  new  confer- 
ence to  make  a  better  arrangement,  and  in  similar  tone  the  Stock- 
holm Dagens  Nyheter  (Lib.)  regrets  that  the  Swedish  Government 
demands  that  the  agreement  be  passed  or  rejected  in  its  entirety 
without  allowing  changes  to  be  made  in  indi\idual  paragraphs. 
This  daily  strongly  adAises  a  change  of  procedure  for  "it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  altho  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Sweden  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Russia,  nevertheless  Russia's  interest  un- 
doubtedly is  sufficiently  strong  to  put  a  reasonable  limit  to 
Swedish  surrender."  But  other  Liberal  papers  are  fairly  well 
satisfied,  and  the  Gotehorgs-PoHten  considers  that  the  new  trade 
pact  is  about  as  good  a  one  as  can  be  compounded  under  present 
circumstances. 

Sweden's  leading  Socialist  organ,  Social-Demokraten  defends 
the  agreement  vigorously  point  by  point,  and  concludes  by 
saying: 

"Arguments  against  this  agreement  are  founded  in  emotional 
habits  of  thinking  that  disregard  the  world  of  realities.  The 
Bolsheviki  have  behaved  badly.  We  have  never  concealed  our 
opinion  of  their  behavior,  but  now,  wholly  ignoring  what  harm 
we  ourselves  may  suffer  from  continued  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  BoLsheviki  for  their  infamous  conduct,  the  non-Socialist 
press  plead  for  such  reprisal  on  our  part.  It  is  as  if  we,  so  mor- 
ally noble,  should  say  to  them:  'With  such  base  folk  as  you  we 
in  our  nobilitj*  can  have  no  dealings!'  It  is  true  that  the  present 
agreement  pulls  such  a  morally  high-minded  attitude  to  the 
ground.  But  it  is  done  in  the  ser\-ice  of  still  higher  interests.  It 
is  done  to  clear  the  way  for  better  conditions  in  general  in  our 
harrowed  section  of  the  world." 


read,  because  laborers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  are  more  advanced  in  thought  and  more  ready  to 
cooperate  wit  h  one  another  in  a  public  conflict.  Adverting  to  the 
Hongkong  strike,  which  extended  to  the  very  domestic  servants 
in  the  homes  of  the  city,  this  -wTiter  says  that  its  recent  settlement 
is  interpreted  as  a  triumph  for  the  workers,  and  he  proceeds: 

"It  will  haA'e  a  certain  effect  upon  the  laboring  class  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,  confirming  the  popular  belief  that  where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  a  way.  The  strike  e\il  is  being  spread  over  all 
China  slowly  but  steadih'.  A  few  years  ago  the  Cliinese  read 
with  amusement  the  news  from  the  West  about  the  closing  down 
of  huge  mills  and  factories  in  America  and  Europe  in  conse- 
quence of  the  walk-out  of  laborers  and  did  not  imagine  that  such 
a  thing  Avould  be  possible  in  this  country  where  the  supply  of 
labor  exceeded  the  demand.  They  are  now  realizing  that  their 
view  is  erroneous.  As  floods  and  pestilence  can  not  be  avoided 
in  China,  neither  can  strikes. 

"Farsighted  emj)loyers  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  strikes  by 
anticipating  the  wishes  of  their  employet^s.  They  arc  consider- 
ably successful.  Chinese  workmen,  as  a  whole,  are  more  sub- 
serAient  to  the  interest  of  those  who  pay  them  than  Western 
laborers.  They  can  be  easily  satisfied,  and  are  less  harsh  Avith 
their  terms  when  they  consider  t  hat  they  have  not  recei\'ed  proper 
and  fair  treatment.  China  is  as  yet  free  from  the  strike  of  a  na- 
tional scope,  which  Avill  come  Avhen  the  importance  of  the  labor 
moA'ement  is  better  known  among  the  masses.  During  the  next 
few  years  it  can  be  predicted  A\-ith  certainty  that  only  petty 
strikes  will  take  place  within  the  country.  The  Hongkong 
strike  is  an  e.xception." 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  one  of  labor's  justifications  in 
demanding  higher  pay,  this  writer  tells  us,  for  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  the  cost  of  liA^ing  in  China  has  "increased  at  least 
200  per  cent.,  Avhile  the  scale  of  wages  for  labor  has  not  been  re- 
A'ised  upward  in  proportion."  MoreoAer,  Chinese  workmen 
Avant  more  pay  because  they  see  the  importance  of  "giving  their 
children  a  sound  high-school  or  college  education." 
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GERMANY'S  "RESURRECTION' 


D 


O  YOU  BELIEVE  in  Germany's  resurrection?"  is 
the  Eastertide  inquiry  of  a  German  newspaper  to 
various  eminent  Germans,  and  their  response  of  un- 
questioned confidence  that  Germany  will  rise  again  shows  in 
strange  contrast,  according  to  some,  against  the  howls  of  despair 


THE  GERMAN  COMMUNIST  TUKEAT. 
"Stuflfed"  and  Nonsense. 

— The  Bystander  (Lomloii 


elicited  by  the  latest  demands  of  the  Reparations  Commission. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  stated  that  the  outspoken  i-esistance 
of  the  German  press  to  these  demands  is  the  surest  sign  that 
Germany  is  "coming  back  with  a  punch."  The  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Reparations  Commission,  according  to  the  Berlin 
Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  reveal  proposed  methods  of  ol)- 
taining  indemnity  that  would  interfere  in  unheard-of  manner 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Germany.  The  financial  control  of 
China  and  Turkey  is  a  kind  of  fiction  compared  to  this  suggest  ed 
humiliation  of  a  great  ciAolized  country,  sa3'S  this  Stinnes  organ, 
which  adds: 

"The  new  situation  resultant  from  these  demands  means  in 
our  belief  that  the  policy  of  fultilraent  hitherto  followed  can  not 
longer  be  adhered  to.  The  Government  must  have  lieen  warned 
by  the  great  rise  in  foreign  exchange  of  the  way  along  which 
complete  subservience  to  the  enemy  is  leading  us.  To  fulfil  the 
conditions  now  proposed — or  better,  to  attempt  to  do  so,  since 
it  can  never  be  done — would  plunge  Germany  into  ruin.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  any  Government  will  yield  to  a  police- 
that  means  further  impoverishment  and  misery  of  the  German 
people." 

The  Berliner  Tagcblatt  counsels  the  Government  and  the  Reich- 
stag to  declare  openly  to  the  Allies  that  "we  can  not  follow  them 
along  this  road  to  our  own  destruction,  and  also  to  more  terrible 
dislocation  of  the  economy  of  the  world."  The  Nationalist 
policy  in  France  is  tagged  with  the  odium  of  the  new  demands 
by  the  Berliner  Xationalist  Kreuzzeitiuig^vhich  says  that  Poincare 
"dominates  Europe,"  and  laments  piteously  that  "faults  which 
England  and  America,  and  ourselves  above  aU,  have  made  in  Ver- 
sailles are  now  avenging  themselves  bitterly."     What  is  more — 

"The  noose  from  which  Germany  and  otherwise  powerful 
England  must  now  free  themselves  Avas  formed  by  the  mistake 
of  our  signature  at  Vers lilles,  which  neither  England  nor  America 
had  foreseen.     Germanj'  can  hope  for  support  in  her  fight  for 


existence  only  if  she  starts  out  in  virile  fashion,  and  rejects  the 
feminine  policy  of  fulfilment." 

The  Communist  Rote  Fahne,  attacks  the  Government  in  con- 
cert with  the  rest  of  the  German  press,  but  also  urges  that 
Germany  form  an  alliance  with  SoA-iet  Russia.  This  suggestion  is 
realized,  some  say.  in  the  "treatj-  of  trade  and  amity"  which 
Germany  "sneaked  over  on  the  Allies  at  Genoa  as  an  Easter 
surprize."  This  separate  treaty  nullifies  the  Brest-Litovsk  agree- 
ment, reestablishes  diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  we  are  told  also  that  it  affects  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  "so  deeply,  that  if  the  pro\asions  were  carried  out,  Ger- 
many Avould  escape  the  payment  of  at  least  a;oOO,000,000  in 
reparations."  The  first  consequences  of  the  German  and  Russian 
accord,  in  the  official  French  view,  is  that  a  new  groupment  of 
interests  is  formed,  and  because  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
done,  "anew  principle  of  division  is  created."  IMeanwhile  the 
Pan-German  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  speaks  bodingly  of  a  second 
revolution,  if  the  policy  of  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  conditions  is 
continued,  and  it  says  that  the  terror  of  the  Revolution  of 
XoAcmber  which  ])rought  about  the  German  Republic  would  be 
"child's  play"  compared  to  this  new  upheaval. 

The  Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger is  the  newspaper  Avhich  put  the  ques- 
tion "Do  you  believe  in  Germany's  resurrection?"  to  such  per- 
sonages as  General  Ludendorff,  the  "war-apostle,"  whose  concise 
reply  was : ' '  The  German  nation  now  unites  in  resistence  against  its 
foes— or  it  dies."  Admiral  Scheer  avers  that "  German  strength  and 
persistence  can  not  be  downed,"  while  Air.  Arthur  von  Gwinner, 
Senior  Director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  declares,  his  belief  in  Ger- 
many's resurrection  "under  the  postulate  that  we  do  not  do  our- 


GERMANY  S    ETERNAL  CRY. 

Take  off   the   cap   and   remove   the  insects,    and    the   flower   of 
Eui'opean  ecouoniy  «ill  bloom  and  flouiush." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 


selves  out  of  our  own  future  by  immorality,  extravagance,  and  ex- 
cessive desire  for  usual  pleasures. "    Says  General  von  Hindenburg : 

"I  believe  in  Germany's  resurrection!  The  low  level  of  moral- 
ity and  lack  of  national  feeling  now  so  much  manifesting  them- 
selves are  not  the  true  expression  of  our  character  as  a  people. 
Loyalty  and  uprightness,  dignity  and  industriousuess,  will  in 
time  regain  the  upper  hand,  and  then,  with  God's  help,  we  shall 
go  up  the  hill  again." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


A  TRUCE  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  STEAM? 


yA  N  END  OF  THE  LONG  FIGHT  between  the  steam  and  tlie 
L\  electric  railroads  is  forecast  by  an  article  contributed  to 
JL  JL  TheElectricRailwayJour7ial(NewYork)hyC.E. Thomp- 
son, assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago,  North  Shore  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad.  According  to  ]Mr.  Thompson,  traffic  rela- 
tions are  already  improving.  Past  ill-feeling  is  disappearing  with 
the  desire  of  both  t%'pes  of  lines  to  render  better  ser\'ice.  Electric 
lines  have  created  new  traffic,  have  relieved  steam  roads  of  their 
unprofitable  short  hauls,  and  are  becoming  the  natural  feeders 
of  the  trunk  lines.  The  prejudice  which  has  so  long  prevented 
traffic  relations  ^Mr.  Thompson  regards  as  a  matter  which  every 
electric  railway  man  should  now  appreciate,  as  many  of  the  con- 
ditions which  brought  about  the  ill-feeling  of  the  steam  road 
men  for  the  electric  road  are  now  experienced  by  the  electric  rail- 
way in  the  competition  of  the  jitney,  the  motor  bus  and  the 
motor  truck.     He  continues: 

"Not  all  the  blame  should  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  electric 
railways,  for,  had  the  steam  roads  recognized  that  electric  rail- 
ways were  a  natural  development  and  taken  steps  to  use  them  as 
feeders  rather  than  as  competitors,  the  situation  would  be  very 
different  to-day.  The  electric  railways,  and  the  steam  roads,  also, 
should  recognize  that  the  motor  car  and  motor  truck  are  natural 
developments;  that  they  have  a  field  of  usefulness  and  should  take 
steps  promptly  to  use  them  as  allies  to  gather  traffic  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  and  deliver  it  to  the  rail -carriers. 

■'I  believe  the  ill-feeling  of  the  past  is  fast  disappearing.  !Many 
of  the  large  steam  railway  systems  have  electrified  terminals  in 
large  cities,  some  have  entire  divisions  operated  by  electric  power, 
and  others  are  operating  the  electric  railway's  in  their  territory  aa 
part  of  their  system. 

"When  the  steam  roads  were  loaded  to  the  breaking  point 
during  the  World  War,  the  electric  lines  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  handle  large  volumes  of  traffic  and  made  a  place  for 
themseh'es  as  a  part  of  the  transportation  system  of  this  country. 
In  the  transportation  act  of  1920,  Congress  recognized  the  electric 
railways,  and  while  they  rightfully  exempt  them  from  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  law  provides  that  through  routes 
and  through  rates  and  divisions  shall  be  established  between  all 
carriers  subject  to  the  transportation  act,  and  vests  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  the  power  to  establish  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  between  carriers  without  regard  for  the  kind 
of  motive  power  used.  In  case  the  carriers  can  not  agree  as  to  the 
division  of  joint  rates,  the  Commission  has  the  power  to  fix  the 
proportion  that  each  company  shall  receive. 

"With  the  better  understanding  that  now  exists,  the  demon- 
strated ability  of  the  electric  roads  to  perform  as  efficientlj'  as  the 
steam  roads,  with  the  disposition  to  deal  fairly  and  openly,  with 
the  regulatory  agencies  definitely  instructed  by  law,  and  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  both  the  steam  and  electric  roads  to  give 
the  best  possible  service  to  the  public,  there  seems  to  be  no  seri- 
ous obstacle  in  the  way  of  establishing  the  same  traffic  relations 
between  electric  and  steam  roads  as  now  exist  among  the  steam 
roads. 

"If  such  relations  are  desiralile  I  believe  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association,  the  various  State  associations  and  the  indi- 
vidual companies  should  make  a  united  effort  to  bring  about  full 
recognition  by  the  steam  railways.  When  the  facts  are  presented 
showing  the  enormous  volume  of  business  now  handled  by  elec- 
tric lines,  what  a  factor  they  have  been  in  the  building  up  of  com- 
munities, how  they  have  created  a  riding  habit  among  the  peo- 
ple, how  they  have  relieved  the  trunk  lines  of  the  unprofitable 
short-haul  business,  and  have  been  and  can  more  and  more  be 
used  as  the  creators  of  traffic  and  the  natural  feeders  of  the  steam 
roads,  and  how  the  best  interests  of  the  public  can  be  secured  by 
full  traffic  relations,  the  desired  results  will  readily  be  obtained." 

The  big  question,  however,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  is  to 
what  extent  are  interchange  arrangements  desirable?  In 
order   to    discuss    this    question    intelligently,    he    divides    it 


into  two  natural  divisions — passenger  traffic  and  freight  traffic, 
and  goes  on: 

"Passenger  rates  are  based  on  the  distance  traveled.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  rates  are  the  same  on  all  lines,  both  steam  and 
electric,  in  a  given  territory.  The  only  benefit  to  the  public 
through  joint  fares  is  that  of  service.  Time  and  inconvenience 
are  saved  by  purchasing  a  ticket  and  checking  baggage  to  desti- 
nation, and  where  through  routing  of  ears  or  trains  is  arranged 
for,  the  elimination  of  the  transfer  adds  to  the  comfort  and  plea- 
sure of  the  passenger.  Joint  passenger  and  baggage  rates  with 
steam  roads  are  desirable  and  should  be  readily  obtained.  Be- 
fore an  aggressive  effort  is  made  long  this  line,  however,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  electric  lines  of  this  territory  to  get  together  and 
put  into  effect  joint  passenger  and  baggage  rates  among  them- 
selves. 

"Freight  rates  are  computed  on  an  entirely  different  basis 
from  passenger  rates.  While  the  length  of  haul  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments considered,  the  classification  of  the  articles  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment and  the  rate  becomes  proportionately  lower  a§  the  distance 
becomes  greater. 

"]VIost  of  the  electric  roads  have  physical  connections  with 
steam  roads  and  intercha,nge  business  at  these  junction  points. 
Through  routes  and  joint  rates  can,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  be 
obtained.  Whether  or  not  interline  shipments  can  be  handled 
on  a  basis  that  will  pay  all  costs  depends  largely  on  the  division 
of  the  through  rates.  These  are  times  when  each  department  of 
a  business  should  l>e  self-supporting.  A  very  exhaustive  study 
should  be  made  as  to  the  probable  financial  results  before  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  participation  in  aU  the  tariffs  published 
for  the  carriers. 

"Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  I  think  the  merchandise 
freight  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  electric  lines.  Many 
lines  are  now  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  business  with  consid- 
erable success.  Through  rates  between  electric  lines,  and  between 
electric  lint'S  and  the  steam  roads,  will  do  much  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  this  business.  The  principal  difficulties  are  the  lack 
of  proper  terminals  in  the  larger  cities  and  the  cost  of  handling 
at  stations.  Both  problems  can  be  solved  by  cooperation  be- 
tween the  carriers.  The  use  of  containers  will,  I  believe,  solve  the 
excessi\e  cost  of  handling  at  stations  and  the  transfer  between 
terminals." 


PUNCHING  PEARS  TO  TELL  WHEN  THEY  ARE  RIFFr— 

There  need  be  no  more  guesswork  as  to  when  pears  are  ready  to 
pick.  An  instrument  has  been  devised  at  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station  that  will  tell  just  when  the  fruit  reaches  the  right 
stage  of  maturity  for  eating,  canning,  or  shipping.  Says 
Science   Service's   Science   Xews   Bulletin   (Washington): 

"Ordinarily  the  man  who  has  a  lone  pear  tree  in  his  back 
yard  does  not  need  to  worry  about  the  exact  time  when  his 
pears  should  be  picked,  except  to  get  ahead  of  his  neighbors' 
children.  By  noting  the  color  of  the  fruit  and  by  testing  it  for 
softness  and  taste  he  can  easily  tell  when  it  is  ready  for  home  use. 
But  the  grower  of  pears  on  a  large  scale  has  much  more  difficulty 
in  deciding  just  when  his  pears  should  be  picked.  He  must 
harvest  them  while  they  are  still  hard  and  green  and  he  must 
know  just  how  green  or  how  hard  they  should  be  to  attain  the 
highest  keeping  and  eating  quality  and  reach  the  far  distant 
market  in  perfect  condition.  The  apparatus  that  has  been 
perfected  measures  the  pressure  required  to  punch  shallow  holes 
one-half  inch  in  diameter  in  the  flesh  of  the  pear.  Experts  have 
worked  out  the  correct  pressures  for  the  various  varieties. 
Bartlett  pears  requiring  forty  pounds  pressure  to  make  the 
perforations  are  too  green  for  picking  but  when  they  soften  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  thirty-five  pounds  pressure  are  re- 
quired, they  are  ready  for  picking  and  for  long-distance  trans- 
portation. When  the  flesh  reaches  a  condition  that  will  not 
withstand  twenty-five  pounds  pressure,  they  are  beginning  to 
soften  too  much  for  long-distance  shipping  and  should  be  sent 
to  a  local  market  or  canning  factory." 
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OCEAN  WAY- STATIONS  FOR  AIRPLANES 
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<«"m  /■"OTHER  SHIPS"  for  airplanes  now  form  a  part 
of  every  respectable  navy,  and  none  will  be  scrapped 
as  a  result  of  the  Washington  Conference.  But 
a  mother  ship  that  will  stay  in  the  same  place,  thus  serving  as 
a  permanent  landing-station,  is  a  different  thing.     Such  a  station 


lllastratioos  by  courtesy  ot  ""The  Papular  Science  Monthly."  Ne»  York.  * 

HOW  THE   AIRDROME  WOULD  BE   ANCHORED.  *■< 

must  be  anchored  to  the  bottom,  and  how  sliall  a 
vessel  cast  anchor  where  the  ocean  is  three  miles  deep'* 
An  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  E.  R.  Armstrong, 
a  Wilmington,  Del.,  engineer,  who  announces  a  scheme 
for  deep-sea  anchors  that  he  asserts  will  revolutionize 
ocean  travel,  making  it  possible  to  employ  airplanes  in 
comparatively  short  "hops,"  which  he  is  convinced  is 
the  only  feasible  method  for  regular  transatlantic  air 
service  on  a  commercial  scale.  Air.  Armstrong's  plan 
for  deep-sea  anchorages  is  described  and  illustrated  by 
Wilfred  S.  Ogden  in  an  article  contributed  to  Popular 
Science   Monthly  (New  York,  May).     Writes  Mr.  Ogden: 


"With  this  discovery,  making  the  first  tangible  plan  of  estab- 
lishing floating  way-stations  at  oOO-mile  intervals  along  the 
ocean  route,  comes  the  announcement  of  a  gigantic  new  American 
project  for  a  transatlantic  airplane  system  to  pro\'ide  transport 
at  a  cost  no  greater  than  the  rates  on  first -class  liners  and  to 
reduce  the  time  of  the  3.000-mile  passage  from  New  York  to 
Plymouth,  England,  from  an  a\'erage  of  eight  or  nine  days  to 
from  24  to  36  hours. 

"Heretofore  a  depth  of  about  200  feet  was  considered  the 
practical  limit  for  safe  anchorage,  because  of  the  great  weight  of 
a  sufficiently  strong  chain  or  cable  at  least  600  feet  long. 

"While  studying  the  performances  of  the  United  States  trans- 
continental air-mail  serxnce,  Air.  Armstrong  became  convinced 
that  long-distance  flying  is  practicable  only  in  comparatively 
short  jumps.  The  problem  as  applied  to  crossing  the  Atlantic 
resolved  itself,  consequently,  into  providing  way -stations  at 
intervals  easily  spanned  by  craft  of  ordinary  speed  and  with 
a  fuel  capacity  sufficient  to  keep  them  aloft  for  five  or  six  hours. 

"The  total  weight  that  can  be  carried  by  an  aii-plane  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  machine  plus  the  weight  of  the  load  it  can 
transport  under  normal  flight  conditions.  The  load  comprises 
the  weight  of  fuel  and  crew,  which  are  indispensable,  and  the 
weight  of  the  pay  load,  which  necessarily  ^"aries  with  the  distance. 


"A  30,000-pound  machine  flying  at  120  miles  an  hour  would 

have  a  maximum  range  of    flight  of   about    1,300  miles   if   its 

useful  load  consisted  entirely  of  fuel.     For  a  distance  of  1,000 

miles  the  fuel  load  would  have  to  be  9,500  pounds,  leaving  2, .500 

pounds  for  the  pay  load.     At  .500  miles  the  fuel  load  would  not 

exceed  5.000  pounds,  and  the  aii-plane  could  therefore  carry  a  pay 

load  of  7,000  pounds.     Over  a  distance  of  250  miles  it  would  be 

able  to  carry  a  pay  load  of  9,400  pounds.     It  has  been  calculated 

that  In-  providing  suitable  landing-stations  on  any   flight 

course   the  pay  load  of  an  airplane  can  be  made  80  per 

cent,  of  its  total  useful  load. 

"Con.siderations  of  this  sort  early  showed  Mr.  Armstrong 
the  need  for  an  invention  of  the  type  he  has  now  achieved. 
He  turned  his  back  on  the  attempts  of  most  of  his  col- 
leagues— to  develop  airplanes  that  would  make  the  entire 
flight  of  3,000  miles  from  New  York  to  London  in  a  single 
jump— and  devoted  his  efforts  to  providing  the  way  stations 
needed  to  put  the  crossing  within  the  easy  flight  range  of 
any  a\erage  airplane. 

"His  in^•ention  provides  means  for  deep-sea  anchoring 
of  station  ships  equipped  with  landing-platform,  com- 
pensating automatically  for  the  longitudinal  pitch  of  the 
vessel,  itself  gyrostabilized  to  eliminate  the  roll  incident  to 
rough  seas. 

"The  idea  of  using  ships  at  sea  as  landing-places  for  air- 
planes is  not  new.  'Mother  ships'  were  successfully  em- 
ployed by  the  British  during  the  war,  while  the  United 
States  Navy  has  built  and  is  building  airplane  carriers 
equipped  with  platforms  on  which  land  airplanes  may 
alight,  and  from  which  they  may  take  off  with  extreme 
facility. 

"The  difficulty  in  working  out  such  a  project  as  Mr. 
Armstrong  now  suggests  has  been  in  the  past  the  utter  lack 
of  feasible  means  for  deep-sea  anchoring. 
If  not  anchored,  even  tho  provided  with 
power,  the  whole  series  of  stations  would  be 
widely  scattered  by  a  severe  Atlantic  storm 
of  several  days'  duration." 

The  Armstrong  method  illustrated  in  the 
accompanj-ing  sketches  departs  from  the 
customary  method  of  linking  the 
anchor  directly  to  the  vessel  by 
cable.  This  is  impracticable,  be- 
cause the  great  weight  of  three 
miles  of  cable  would  seriously 
hamper  the  movements  of  the 
ship  in  response  to  wind  and  waves. 

Instead,  the  in- 
ventor attaches 
his  cable  to  an 
anchorage  float, 
similar  ,  to  the 
buoys  used  as 
channel  markers, 
but  so  propor- 
tioned that  its  displacement  is  greater  than  all  combined 
submerging  forces  to  which  it  might  be  subjected.  To  this 
float  is  attached  the  anchoring  cable  of  such  weight,  strength 
and  length  that  the  lifting  effect  of  the  float,  added  to 
the  maximum  force  of  the  anchored  vessel  pulling   against  it, 
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is  insufficient   to  raise  all  of  the  cable  from  the  bottom, 
read  further: 


We 


"To  the  float  is  attached  a  towing  hawser,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  made  fast  to  a  towing  engine  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel  to 
be  anchored.  The  engine  would  be  designed  to  automatically 
take  up  the  slack  in  the  hawser,  while  the  propelling  equipment 
of  the  vessel  proper  would  be  employed,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  line  in  severe  storms.  The  float  would 
be  equipped  with  apparatus  for  discharging  oil  to  calm  waves 
in  bad  weather. 

"As  an  example,  I^Ir.  Armsti-ong,  assuming  a  sea  station  or 
an  anchored  vessel  of  approximately  1,600  tons,  arranges  the 
anchorage  and  proportions  the  w^eights  of  anchor,  cable,  float, 
and  sea  stations  as  follows: 

"The  anchor,  of  the  mushroom  type,  weighs  5,000  pounds  and 
is  attached  to  the  cable  by  1,000  feet  of  steel  chain  cable,  tAvo 
inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  230  pounds  a  fathom. 

"To  the  chain  cable  are  attached  5,000  feet  of  galvanized  steel 
cable  \}/2  inches  in  diameter;  then  5,000  feet  of  1^-inch  steel 
cable;  then  5,000  feet  of  tv/o-inch  steel  cable;  and  then  the  last 
upper  stretch  of  5,000  feet  of  2}4^-inch  steel  cable,  secured  to  the 
float,  the  entire  cable  weighing  about  75  tons. 

"The  anchorage  float  is  30  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  deep, 
\\ith  a  displacement  of  380  tons,  nuxde  of  steel  plating  and  pro- 
Aided  with  a  signal  mast.  It  is  equipped  Mdth  a  shackle  to  which 
is  attached  the  end  of  the  1^-inch  gah-anized  steel  deep-sea 
towing  hawser,  1,200  feet  long;  the  other  end  of  the  hawser  being 
connected  with  the  winding  drum  of  the  automatic  steam  towing- 
machine  in  the  bow  of  the  sea  station. 

"Under  abnormal  climatic  conditions  the  entire  apparatus 
is  designed  to  respond  to  the  drifting  force  of  the  wind  and  waves 
merely  by  lifting  a  greater  or  lessor  part  of  the  anchoring  cal)le 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  while  maintaining  a  balance  of  all 
ihe  component  forces.  The  anchored  \-essel  has  a  drifting  radius 
of  more  than  two  miles. 

"Assuming  that  the  drift  of  the  float  and  sea  station  has  been 
miles  from  the  line  perpendicular  to  the  position  of  the 
anchor,  and  assuming  a  backAvard  drifting  force  by  the  sea  sta- 
tion of  30,000  pounds  (Avhich  might  be  the  drift  of  a  2,000-ton 
Acssel  in  a  violent  hurricane),  the  badcward  drifting  force  results 
in  an  increased  displacement  of  the  anchorage  float  of  about 
51,000  pounds  which  in  turn  increases  the  strain  on  the  anchor- 
ing cable  60,000  pounds.  The  result  is  the  raising  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  of  such  a  Aveight  of  the  anchor  chain  and  cable 
as  will  produce  the  necessary  doAvuAvard  strain  at  llu-  angle  d<'- 
riAod  by  balancing  tlu-  resulting  forces. 

"A  sufficient  length  of  the  anchor  chain  and  cable  will  ahvays 
remain  on  the  bottom  and  cause  the  anchor  to  act  ahvays  in  its 
most  elTective  position.  The  Aarious  forces  resulting  from  Avind 
and  AvaAes  merely  Aary  the  dis])lacement  of  the  anchorage  float 
and  the  length  of  cable  in  contact  Avith  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

"The  inA'entor  proposes  to  equip  the  sea  stations,  anchored  at 
interA'als  of  about  500  miles,  Avith  flying-decks  ISO  feet  liroad  and 
800  feet  long,  aA'ailable  alike  as  landing-fields  for  small  single- 
seated  racing  land  airplanes  or  multimotored,  heaAy  tonnage 
flying-boats. 

"Each  station  also  Avould  haAc  its  radio  equipment  and  oper- 
ators 'trouble  ships'  to  rescue  disabled  airplanes  forced  to  de- 
scend to  the  Avater  between  stations,  floating  landing-])latfornis 
for  the  benefit  of  seaplanes,  complete  creAvs  of  mechanics,  spare 
pilots,  and  meteorological  personnel  and  inslruments.  including 
kite  balloons  for  conducting  Aveather  obserAations. 

"The  Aessels  Avould  also  contain  comfortable  quarters  for 
housing  traA'elers  Avho,  because  of  darkness  or  inclement  Aveather 
obtaining  at  the  time  o:  forecast,  might  prefer  to  Avait  over  for 
a  later  transport." 
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POISON-PROOF  HENS 

FROM  JOHN  BURROUGHS'S  last  book,  "Under  the 
INIaples,"  the  editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound 
Beach,  Conn.)  calls  Avhat  he  terms  "this  astonishing 
statement":  "You  can  not  poison  a  hen  Avith  strychnine." 
On  reference  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  in  charge  of  Economic 
luAestigations  for  the  U.  S.  Biological  SurAcy,  this  Avas  found 
to  be  sober  fact.     He  A\Tote: 

"Chickens  and  the  A\-ild  gallinaceous  bLrds  seem  to  be  prac- 
tically immune  from  the  effects  of  sti'ychnine.  Just  why  they 
haA'e  this  immunitj-  is  a  point  to  be  learned.  ExtensiA-e  field 
operations  and  operations  carried  on  in  the  laboratorj'  by  the 
Canadian  GoA-ernment,  the  Biological  SurAey,  and  the  Public 
Health  SerA-ice  shoAv  that  a  quail  Aveighing  not  oAcr  fne  or  six 
ounces  Avill  eat  Avith  impunity  enough  strychnine  poisoned 
grain  to  kill  squii-rels  Aveighing  in  the  aggregate  tAA-enty  pounds. 
In  our  exteusiA-e  operations  in  the  Western  States  against  in- 
jurious rodents,  Ave  liaA-e  distrilnited  OA-er  5,000  tons  (165  car- 
loads) of  poisoned  grain.  Altho  the  assistants  carrying  on 
this  AA'ork  are  skilled  in  finding  dead  animals,  up  to  the  present 
time  we  haA-e  been  unable  to  find  one  single  game  bird  destroyed 
by  our  operations.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  knoAv  that 
Ave  luiAe  further  safeguarded  the  birds  by  using  barlcA'  and  oats 
instead  of  AAheat  as  a  \'ehicle.  At  the  present  time  this  grain 
is  rescreened  so  as  to  remoA'e  all  Aveed  seeds  Avhich,  Avhen  poisoned, 
niight  be  taken  by  small  seed-eaters." 

The  editor  comments  thus: 

"This  is  indeed  an  astonishing  situation  and  it  opens  up 
interesting  suggestions  and  great  possibilities.  Why  not  get 
rid  of  rats  around  ])oultry  yards  by  using  stryclmine?  Rodents 
are  susceptible  to  strychnine,  and  as  the  hens  are  imnume  Ave 
sliall  escape  tlie  danger  that  most  of  us  haAe  feared  if  the  hen 
bj'  chance  should  eat  the  ])oisoned  gi-ain.  We  Avonder  if  any- 
body has  experimented  along  those  lines." 


FOILING  THIEVES  WITH  A  FLEXIBLE  KEY— A  flexible 
key,  one  that  will  go  into  and  work  in  a  tortuous  hole,  has  been 
developed  in  Germany.  The  many  robberies  that  are  constantly 
reported  cAcryAvhere  haAe  created  a  demand  for  such  a  key, 
Ave  are  told  by  The  Scieiitijic  American  (April).   Says  this  paper: 

"According  to  a  British  writer's  description,  the  Avards  and  the 
bow  are  not  connected  by  a  stiff  stem,  but  by  four  superimposed 
strands  of  ribbon  ste<'l  Avhich  i)reA'ent  auA'  sidcAvays  movement 
Avhen  the  key  comes  into  i)lay.  Thus  there  need  not  be  a 
straightAA-ay  l)etAveen  the  escutcheon  on  the  front  of  the  door  and 
the  actual  keyhole  in  the  lock-case,  Avhich  can  be  fixt  at  an 
entirely  different  level,  and  the  point  of  introduction  for  the  key 
is  independent  of  the  locking  point.  BetAveen  the  outside  and 
inside  fittings  there  is  a  tubular  channel  Avith  a  slit  in  the  bottom 
to  alloAV  the  passage  of  the  Avards.  This  channel  in  German 
is  called  Schlusschufithruiigaschirne,  or  literally  'key-ecmveying 
rail,'  a  Avord  long  enough  to  insure  the  preAention  of  burglary. 
The  housebreaker  is  unable  to  determine  the  position  of  the  lock- 
ing mechanism,  nor  can  he  open  it  Avith  a  false  key,  a  Avire  brush, 
or  a  strip  of  lead.  To  burst  it  open  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  explosive  Avould  fall  out  through  the  slit  in  the  keyway 
made  for  the  passage  of  the  Avard.  The  flexible  key  is  not  as 
uuAvieldy  as  one  might  expect,  because  it  can  easily  be  rolled 
up  into  a  spiral  and  i)ut  into  a  neat  case  to  fit  the.  pocket  of  its 
legitimate  proprietor." 
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LOCATED  AT  500-lMILE  INTERVALS  ALONG  THE  SOUTHERN   STEAMSHIP  ROUTE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  ENGLAND. 
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THE  LAWX   ARRIVES- 


itliul  couditions  it  tlireM-  its  opportunities  away,  Agee  said.  So 
it  was  ejected  into  outer  darkness. 

"^o■v\•e^■er,  conditions  throughout  tlie  sugar-cane  countries 
ha^e  changed  and  there  is  a  premium  on  varieties  that  will 
yield  fair  returns  with  no  care.  Cuba  is  harvesting  uba  cane 
that  luis  ne\'er  liad  a  hoe  or  a  pound  of  fertilizer  put  into  the 
soil,  and  is  making  money  out  of  it.  Japan,  India  and  Natal 
are  doing  likewise. 

Tlie  question  naturally  arises  whether  Hawaii  might  not  find  it 
])rofitahle  to  do  the  same  thing  during  the  lean  years  of  low  prices 
and  a  labor  shortage. 

"I'ba  cane  is  a  tough  citizeh.  Its  stalks  are  small,  hard, 
siliceous,  and  wlien  ripe,  covered  Avith  wax.  It  plays  havoc 
witli  mill  rollers,  is  high  in  fiber,  but  fairly  rich  in  sucrose.  Its 
good  qualities  which  distinguish  it  are  its  hardiness  under  the 
most  adverse  enAnronment,  the  freedom  Avith  which  it  ratoons, 
and  its  uniform  yields. 

"In  Xatal.  Ava.x  is  one  of  the  standard  by-products  from  every 
sugar  mill,  about  13  per  cent,  of  wa.x  being  extracted  from  the 
press  cake.  This  goes  to  London.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  shoe  polish  and  phonograph  records." 


A  SUGAR  CINDERELLA 


(( 
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HE  CINDERELLA  of  the  sugar  industry"  is  what 
The  Louisiana  Planter  (New  Orleans)  calls  uba,  or 
zwinga  cane,  a  half-wild  variety  extensively  grown  in 
India,  whence  it  has  traveled  to  all  tropical  cane  countries. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
Cuba.  It  is  the  chief  Aariety 
grown  in  Japan  and  the  Loo 
C^hoo  islands,  and  the  only 
Aariety  of  commercial  im- 
portance in  Natal,  South 
Africa.  H.  P.  Agee.  director 
of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  experi- 
ment station,  has  found  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  those 
islands,  the  Hawaiian  corres- 
pondent of  the  Planter  writes. 
He  proceeds  to  give  us  this 
interesting  account: 

"B.  E.  D.  Pierce,  a  Natal 
sugar  planter  now  in  Hawaii 
on  his  way  round  the  worll, 
is  high  in  his  praises  of  the 
particular  'uba'  variety  gro-w-n 
in  South  Africa,  but  Agee  is 
in  doubt  whether  the  variety 
rather  extensi^-ely  groAvn  here 
as  stock  feed  is  the  same  thing. 

The  name  is  the  same,  and  in  a  general  way  its  habit  of  growth 
is  similar,  but  not  knowing  when,  how  and  whence  it  came  to 
Hawaii,  there  is  doubt. 

"The  'uba'  cane  of  Natal,  India,  Japan  and  Cuba  grows 
any  place,  with  or  without  cultiA'ation.  from  sea-level  to  moun- 
tain-top, under  heat  and  cold,  flood  and  drought.  ^Vhether 
the  soil  is  rich  or  sterile  is  the  least  of  its  worries.  In  Natal 
it  stands  up  against  frost  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner  and 
runs  along  yielding  crops  carrying  the  ratio  of  9  or  10  tons  of 
cane  per  ton  of  sugar  with  minimum  cultivation  and  no  fertil- 
izer. Pierce  stated.  It  is  harvested  every  other  year  and 
ratoons  almost  indefinitely. 

''The  Cuban  planters  swear  by  it,  for  it  has  the  same  hardy 
characteristics  in  that  part  of  the  sugar  world.  In  Cuba  they 
have  compared  the  uba  of  Natal  A\-ith  the  uba  of  Japan  and 
are  inclined  toward  the  African  strain  as  being  the  better. 

"Agee  says  he  believes  there  is  a  niche  in  Hawaiian  agriculture 
for  the  uba  cane.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  the  Natal  uba 
would  grow  in  many  of  the  poor  uplands  of  Hamakua  where  the 
standard  cane  varieties  make  but  a  sorry  showing. 

"There  used  to  be  a  patch  of  so-called  'uba'  at  the  Waipio 
substation,  but  Agee  had  to  throw  it  out  because  the  manager 
of  Oahu  Sugar  Company  strenuous'y  objected  to  milling  "just 
a  lot  of  hay'  to  see  whether  there  was  any  sugar  in  it,  and 
plantation  managers  h&ye  to  be  humored  e-\-en  by  experiment- 
station  scientists. 

"Do'mi  at  Waipio  'uba"  never  seemed  to  pay  any  attention 
to  high-grade  fertilizers,  careful  cultiAation  and  rich  soils.   Under 


READY-MADE  LAWNS— Whj-  not  buy  your  lawn  ready- 
made?  asks  a  contributor  to  Conquest  (London).  Both  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  lawns  are  now  obtainable  "from  stock" 
bj-  those  who  care  to  pay  the  price.     It  goes  on: 


IS  WATERED 


"Th^  three  photographs  on 
tliis  page  show  how  a  tempo- 
rary \&vm — of  real  live  grass, 
not  the  imitation  variety — 
can  be  ordered  by  post  and 
deli-\-ered  by  the  railway  com- 
pany or  the  carrier  at  your 
door.  Wooden  trays  of  a  suit- 
able size  are  filled  with  soil 
and  planted  with  grass  seed, 
the  nurseryman  tending  them 
carefully  until  a  suitable  crop 
of  fresh,  green,  closely  trimmed 
grass  is  produced.  If  necessary 
hundreds  of  these  trays  can 
be  kept  in  stock,  ready  for 
orders.  When  a  laA\Ti  is  re- 
quired, a  suitable  number  of 
trays  are  packed  into  crates 
("one  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  background  of  the  first 
photograph),  and  dispatched 
by  suitable  means  to  the 
purchaser.  The  method  of  lay- 
ing will  be  understood  from 
our  photographs.  For  those 
who  require  permanent  lawns  'ready-to-wear,'  gra^s  can  be  grown 
on  a  layer  of  soil  spread  over  sheets  of  canvas.  The '  finished '  lawn 
can  be  rolled  up,  sent  by  rail,  and  unrolled  over  a  suitably  pre- 
pared and  leveled  surface  of  ground,  whereupon  the  roots  will  pene- 
trate the  canvas,  enter  the  prepared  soil,  and  flourish,  the  canvas 
rotting  away  after  a  time  and  providing  no  hindrance  to  growth." 


-AND  DULY  LAID   IX  PLACE. 
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RADIO   -   DEPARTMENT 


THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  BROADCASTING  POSSIBLE 


EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  PASSED  BEYOXD  the  novice 
stage  in  radio  lore  has  heard  of  the  "feed-baek"  system 
which  enables  a  local  battery  to  contribute  energj-  for 
the  amplification  of  a  signal  received  at  a 
wireless  station.  But  until  very  recently 
no  one  could  be  quite  sure  as  to  who  was  to 
be  officially  credited  ■s\ath  the  invention  of 
the  method,  as  the  matter  had  been  subject 
of  legal  controversies  since  1914.  Now, 
however,  the  courts  have  handed  down  a 
final  decision  in  favor  of  jMr.  Edwin  H. 
Armstrong,  whose  popular  sobriquet,  '"Feed- 
back Armstrong"  thus  receives  substantial 
authentication.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
after  remarking  that  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  would  not  only  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  all  forms  of  radio  communica- 
tion, but  also  upon  every  industry  to  which 
an  electrical  oscillator  may  be  used  in  the 
future,  makes  this  explicative  comment: 

"Stript  of  its  legal  and  technical  ver- 
biage, the  decision  of  the  court,  which  is 
final,  means  that  no  transatlantic  telephone 
conversation  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
Armstrong  principle,  nor  can  any  of  the  big 
radiophone  broadcasting  stations  now  send- 
ing music  nightly  through  the  ether  operate 
without  ushig  the  Armstrong  patent.  Even 
the  modern  multiplex  forms  of  wire  tele- 
graphy and  telephony  must  use  the  Arm- 
strong method. 

"The  decision  of  the  court  is  very  broad. 
It  confirms  Armstrong  in   his   patent  and   recognizes   the  fact 
that   he  conceived    the   idea    which   revolutionized    radio   and 
made  broadcasting  possible  as  early  as  January  :n,  1912,  and 
in    this     confirms     the 
sweeping   decision  jire- 
viously    handed    down 
bv  Federal  Judge  Julius 
M.  Mayer." 

The  decision  hinged 
on  a  simple  diagram, 
clearly  showing  the 
feed-l)ack  principle, 
which  young  Arm- 
strong drew  and  had 
witnessed  before  a  no- 
tary in  January,  1913. 
at  which  time  he  was 
a  student  at  Columbia. 
The  few  simple  lines, 
which  any  one  Aersed 
in  the  art  will  readily 
understand,  make  rec- 
ord of  an  invention 
which  Professor  Mi- 
chael I.  Pupin,  of  Co- 
luml)ia  University,  char- 
acterizes as  "one  of  the 
most  important  inven- 
tions, if  not  the  most 
important,  in  the  wire- 
less art."    As  quoted  in 
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THE   CIRCriT   TH.\T    M.\DE   BH().\DC.'VSTINO   POSSIBLE. 

The  original  Armstrong  circuit,  as  depicted  in  1913.  wtien  the  inventor  was  a 
student  at  Colunil)ia  University.  This  is  the  document  that  played  an  all-important 
part  in  establishing  Mr.  Armstrong's  claim  to  priority  of  invention.  Current  from 
the  plate  battery  B2  is  "fed  back"  inductively  from  the  coil  L.i  ("tickler")  through 
coil  L2  to  the  grid  circuit,  augmenting,  or  "regenerating."  the  current  from  the  aerial. 


the    Tribune,   Professor  Pupin,   after  referring  to  Armstrong's 
invention  of  the  feed-back  circuit,  says: 

"The  invention  enabled  him  to  make  another  most  important 
step  in  wireless  telegi'aphy,  and  that  is  the 
construction  of  a  vacuum  tube  oscillator. 
When  the  feed-back  circuit  energized  l)y  the 
local  source  contributes  moi-e  than  a  certain 
definite  amount,  then  the  system  of  circuits 
l)ecomes  an  electrical  oscillator,  o.scillating 
at  the  perfectly  definite  period  which  depends 
upon  the  inductance  and  the  capacity  of  the 
controlling  cu-cuit.  By  var^■ing  either  the 
inductance  or  the  capacity,  we  can  pnxluce 
any  period  of  oscillation  between  a  few  per- 
iods per  second  and  many  millions  per  second, 
and  the  oscillation  once  established  main- 
tains its  pitch  indefinitely. 

"It  is  a  generator  of  electrical  oscillations, 
maintaining  its   pitch  with  a  degree   of  ac- 
curacy ne\er  before  obtained  by  any  appa 
ratus  constructed  by  man. 

"The  inii)ortance  of  the  feed-back  circuit 
in  the  reception  of  wireless  signals  and  the 
importance  of  the  electrical  oscillator,  not 
only  in  wireless  telegraphy  but  also  in  wire 
telegraphy  and  other  d(>])artments  of  applied 
electricity,  can  not  be  overestimated. 

"It  is  admitted  by  those  skilled  in  the 
wireless  art   that    the   ordinary   electromag- 
netic generator  of  high  power   will    before 
long   be   superseded    by   the   vacuum   tube 
oscillator,  Avhich  also  will  bring  about  more 
or  less  reconstruction  of  wireless  transmittuig 
stati(ms.     I  am  particularly  i)leased  that  this 
decision  gives  the  credit  for  the  invention  to 
a  man  who  is  a  former  student  of  miiu-  and 
a  student  of  Columbia  rni\'i'rsity,  and  who  has  made  a  deal  of 
his   work    in   the    Marcellus    Hartley    Research    Laboratory    of 
(\)iuml)ia  University.     It  goes  without  sayhig  that  long-distance 

radio  communication 
and  radiophone  broad- 
casting would  be  im- 
possible without  this 
invention." 

Ill  an  interview  pul)- 
lished  in  the  Evening 
Post  (New  York),  the 
young  inventor  himself 
forecasts  the  future  of 
the  new  art  for  which 
his  own  work  is  so  large- 
ly res])onsible.  What 
he  has  to  say  about 
prospective  receiving 
outfits  has  interest  for 
every  amateur: 

"'The  time  is  not 
far  off,'  said  Armstrong, 
'when  the  radiophone 
receiver  will  be  as  com- 
iiu)n  as  the  victrolanow 
is.  Not  every  honu' 
will  have  the  radio- 
jilume,  of  course,  but  I 
can  predict  that  every 
houu'  now  having  a 
phonograph  will  be 
equipped  with  wireless.' 

"This  equii^ment  will 
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consist  of  none  of  the  outside  and  unsiglitly  wires,  switch- 
boards, and  batteries  now  seen  in  evei-y  radio  station,  he  main- 
tains. The  whole  radioplione  receiver,  horn  and  all,  will  be  no 
larger  than  the  now  ordinary  music  box,  and  the  current  to 
operate  it  will  be  supplied  by  an  electric  cord  conneetetl  with  the 
nearest  wall  plug. 

'■'Instead  of  the  aerial  wires  noAV  used,'  he  said,  'the  radio- 
phone receiver  will  have  a  small  coil  of  wire,  or  a  metal  rod  five 
or  six  feet  long,  something  no  more  conspicuous  than  the  ordinary 
curtain  rod.     Outside  wires  Avill  be  minecessary.' 

"Armstrong  can  do  this  very  thing  now.  At  his  home  at  1032 
Warburton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  he  has  set  up  in  his  room  a  small 
receiver,  employing  no  outside  wires,  which  picks  up  music  and 
other  signals  from  the  Westinghouse  station  at  Newark  with  such 
strength  that  they  may  be  heard  for  half  a 
mile — if  the  window  be  opened. 

" In  every  city  he  belie ^es  there  will  be  one 
or  more  broadcasting  stations,  constantly 
sending  out  entertainment  and  information. 
The  finest  concerts  can  be  pro  Aided  bj-  the 
city,  and  sent  out  free  to  every  citizen  who 
cares  to  tuna  on  his  receiver.  There  could  be 
baseball  reports,  stock  market  quotations, 
weather  predictions,  the  news  of  the  day, 
educational  lectures,  even  political  speeches, 
sermons  on  Sunday,  grand  opera  at  night — 
eA'erything,  in  short,  for  the  complete  recrea- 
tion or  edification  of  the  people.  That  is  to 
say,  if  political  speeches  may  be  said  to  do 
either  of  these  things. 

"Would  anybody  read  newspapers  then? 

"Armstrong  grinned  in  non-committal 
silence.  " 


A  TINY  RADIO  RECEIVER 

THERE  IS  MUCH  RIVALRY 
among  ingenious  boys  to  make  the 
smallest  practical  radio  telephone 
receiAcr.  We  hear  of  one  outfit  contained 
in  an  ordinary  safety-match  box  and  another 
contained  in  the  box  of  a  safety  razor.  But 
these  are  relatively  large  outfits  compared 
■with  one  made  by  a  youth  whose  portrait 
appears,  ■with  the  miniature  receiving  outfit 
in  the  foreground,  in  Popular  Radio  (New 
York).  We  find  this  editorial  comment, 
which  seems  to  leave  the  field  still  open: 


Photo  £rom  Internatiooal. 


"Still   another    'smallest   radio    receiA-ing 
instrument  in  the  world,'  has  been  completed, 
this  time  by  Alfred  J.  De  Gio^^anni,  a  four- 
teen-year-old freshman  in  the  Union  High  School  at  KnoxA-ille, 
Pennsyhania. 

"This  tiny  instrument  is  slightly  less  than  one  inch  squai-e, 
not  much  larger  than  a  nickel,  but  is  said  to  record  distinctly  in 
KnoxA-ille  the  programs  of  the  large  broadcasting  station  in 
East  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

"Young  De  Giovanni  has  been  making  wireless  outfits  more 
than  three  years." 

Inspection  of  this  pocket-size  radio  reeei\dng  outfit  leads  one 
to  feel  that  an  editorial  "writer  in  the  Toledo  Xcirs  Bee  is  not 
hazarding  so  much  as  might  at  first  thought  appear  when  he 
■wTites: 

"Twenty  j^ears  from  now,  when  pocket  ■wireless  outfits  ■will 
be  as  common  as  watches  are  now,  we  ■will  be  boasting  that  we 
saw  the  pioneer's  wireless  devices.  Times  ■wiU  be  so  changed, 
■with  so  many  now  unthought-of  marvels,  that  the  people  of  1942 
will  yawn  at  us,  just  as  we  look  bored  when  an  old  soldier 
reminiscences." 

To  put  the  time  when  pocket  wireless  outfits  ■wiU  be  in  common 
use  twenty  years  ahead  "would  appear  to  be  a  very  conservative 
estimate.  There  are  plentj-  of  pocket  outfits  in  use  to-daj-, 
altho  for  the  most  part  they  classify  as  freak  apparatus. 
The  great  desideratum  is  the  development  of  a  receiving  radio 
outfit  that  does  not  require  a  cumbersome  antenna. 


NOT   ONE   IXCH   SQUARE. 

Is  this  tiny  radio  set  here  seen  with 

Alfred  J.  De  Giovanni,  who  made  it. 


WELKIN-RINGING  BY  RADIO 

THE  RADIO  RECEIVING  TELEPHONE  made  its  way 
into  the  homes  of  about  three  million  people  in  this 
country  during  the  past  year,  and  made  entrance  so 
silently  that  for  the  most  part  the  remaining  millions  of  us  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  we  were  aroused  by  Secretary  Hoover's 
announcement  at  the  Radio  Conference.  Then  we  all  suddenly 
realized  that  a  new  era  had  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  trans- 
mission of  ideas;  and  soon  the  word  "broadcasting"  was  on 
every  tongue. 

It  was  ine^atable  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Wasliington  should  quickly  recognize  the 
new  possibilities  that  radio  afforded  of  keep- 
ing directly  in  touch  with  their  constituents. 
It  chanced  that  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  was  Senator  Harry  C. 
New,  of  Indiana,  who  on  March  30,  1922, 
stood  or  sat  in  his  otfice  in  the  Senate  office 
building  in  Washington  and  delivered  a 
political  address  to  his  constituents  six  hun- 
dred miles  away.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  describes  the  novel  incident; 

"^Ir.  New  had  a  large  number  of  Republi- 
cans in  his  office  to  hear  him  deliver  his 
long-distance  radio  appeal,  including  Chair- 
man Adams  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  a  dozen  Senators  and  their 
wives.  President  Harding  and  several  friends 
listened  to  the  Senator  oAer  the  White  House 
radio  .system. 

"The  speech  was  delivered  chiefly  to  a 
meeting  of  women  voters  in  Indianapolis, 
but  thousands  of  other  phones  picked  up 
the  message. 

"Since  Congress  ■wrill  not  get  away  until 
the  middle  of  August,  indications  are  that 
many  office-seekers  will  use  the  air  route  to 
reach  the  voters.  Miss  Alice  Robertson, 
the  only  woman  member,  will  speak  to  her 
constituents  in  Oklahoma  to-morrow  night. 
"Senator  New's  successful  venture  into 
radio  campaigning  caused  a  lot  of  gossip 
and  speculation  in  political  circles.  Some 
political  experts  exprest  the  optimistic 
opinion  that  campaigning  by  radio  soon 
might  leave  the  field  of  novelty  and  become 
a  practical  everyday  proposition  during 
political  fights.  They  admitted  that  any 
one  who  had  suggested  such  a  thing  even  as 
recently  as  the  campaign  of  1920  would  have  been  ridiculed,  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  to-night's  performance  they  predicted  that 
the  radiotelephone  facilities  in  manj'  sections  of  the  nation  would 
be  tested  to  their  capacity  when  the  election  campaigns  were 
reached  next  fall. 

"The  development  of  the  radiotelephone  has  reached  a  point 
where  addresses  not  onlj'  can  be  delivered  to  crowds  in  a  great 
auditorium,  but  to  hundreds  of  homes  in  almost  every  Con- 
gressional district  of  the  country  where  receiA^ng  sets  have  been 
installed  during  the  last  six  months.  In  some  districts  the  sets 
in  homes  are  numbered  by  the  thousands. 

"The  possibilities  of  such  a  development  from  the  political 
viewpoint  are  not  going  to  be  overlooked,  prominent  political 
leaders  here  said  to-night.  It  would  not  be  surprizing  if  applica- 
tions soon  were  made  to  several  commercial  sending  stations  to 
get  'dates'  for  speeches  in  the  future  in  various  districts. 

"Local  recei^s-ing  stations  reported  tonight  that  they  had 
picked  up  Senator  New's  speech  without  trouble  and  that  every 
word  could  be  heard.  Similar  reports  came  from  radio  users 
more  than  800  miles  away.  There  wasn't  a  shred  of  doubt  inthe 
minds  of  radio  enthusiasts  that  plans  for  radio  campaigning 
■were  practicable  and  that  they  would  be  distinctly  the  vogue 
before  many  weeks  had  gone  by." 

When  this  estimate  was  written,  the  official  action  that  put  a 
curb  upon  the  broadcasting  of  political  speeches  had  not  been 
taken.  WTiether  this  taboo  ■will  be  lifted  before  the  time  for 
active  campaigning  remains  to  be  seen. 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  RADIOTELEPHONE 

A  BOUT  A  YEAR  AGO  Mr.  H.  Gernsback,  the  editor  of 
l\  Radio  News  (New  York),  took  his  readers  to  task  in  a 
X  .m.  signed  leader  for  having  neglected  the  radiotelephone. 
He  declared  that  all  the  principles  of  radiotelephony  were  well 
understood  by  every  one  interested;  but  that  never  the  less  ama- 
teurs stiU  looked  upon  a  radiophone  set  with  awe.  Seldom 
indeed,  he  said,  could  they  be  induced  to  work  up  sufficient 
courage  to  put  together  a  set,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  amateurs  have  in  their  possession  ready-made  equipment 
that  would  permit  them  to  construct  a  set  themselves.  He 
elaborated  this  point,  and  presented  a  no^■el  argument  for  the 
telephone: 

"Now  of  course  there  is  nothing  that  is  unknoA\Ti  or  really 
very  difficult  to-day  about  a  radiophone  transmitter,  and  any 
amateur  who  has  in  his  possession  two  or  three  good  vacuum 
tubes  can  do  a  little  sending.  To  be  sure,  with  such  an  equip- 
ment he  can  not  expect  to  transmit  over  considerable  distance, 
but  for  work  about  town,  sending  out  phonograph  concerts 
and  the  like,  such  a  set  is  really  ideal.  On  the  other  hand 
nearly  every  amateur  worth  while  has  in  his  possession  right 
now  the  equipment  necessary  to  receive  radiotelephone  mes- 
sages, so  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  here.  The  difficulty,  if  any, 
lies  chiefly  in  the  transmitter,  and  the  disinclination  of  many 
amateurs  to  a  little  work,  a  little  hard  thinking  and  to  have 
enough  patience  to  put  a  set  in  operation. 

"It  is  really  amazing  and  well-nigh  astounding  that  most 
amateurs  still  persist  in  pounding  the  key  and  sending  out  dots 
and  dashes.  This  not  alone  takes  considerable  time,  because 
such  transmission  is  slow,  but  the  physical  work  is  considerable. 
The  average  amateur  can  not  transmit  more  than  about  20  words 
a  minute,  and  he  seems  to  think  this  good  work.  During  the 
same  time  you  can  speak  20(J  words  into  a  radiophone  and 
besides  you  get  the  human  element  into  your  message  as  well. 

"Have  you  ever  stopt  to  think  how  ch-ar  the  nightly  ether 
would  be  if  all  amateurs  were  using  radiophone  equipment 
instead  of  radiotelegi-aphy?  If  it  takes  one  minute  to  send 
twenty  words  in  code  and  one  minute  to  transmit  210  words 
over  the  radiophone",  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  would  be 
very  little  jamming,  because  every  one  conceni.Hl  would  get  there 
so  much  quicker;  for  this  reason  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
each  individual  to  'hog  the  ether'  for  hours  at  a  time  as  is  the 
case  now." 

Probably  these  words  stimulated  many  amateurs  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  radio- 
phone; but  they  can  hardly 
have  been  responsible  for  the 
veritable  tidal  wave  of  in- 
terest in  the  .subject  that  has 
swept  across  the  country  in 
the  interA'ening  months.  The 
semi-official  announcement 
made  by  Secretary  Hoover 
the  other  day  that  the  numlier 
of  amateur  users  of  wireless 
telephones  had  jumped  within 
a  year  from  about  oO,00()  to 
at  least  600,0(X),  reveals  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  no  one 
could  have  predicted.  It  is 
no  longer  necessar\'  to  urge 
the  amateur  to  take  up  the 
wireless  telephone.  It  is  nec- 
essary only  to  consider  the 
regulation  of  his  activities. 
The  individual  who  begins 
as  a  receiver  of  mes.sages  may 
presently  wish  to  become  a 
.sender;  and  with  that  the 
air  would  soon  become  so 
"jamme(i  "  that  confusioji 
worse  than  l)abel  would  resuil. 


MERRILL  SHIDDKRS  EVERY  TIME   HE  THINKS  OP  IT 

—  S?iiilli  ill  the  .Icrsy  Cily  Journal. 


THE  PRANKS  OF  THE  ^'STATIC"  PEST 

A  GOOD  MANY  A]MATEURS  who  made  first  acquain- 
tance with  radio  last  winter  probably  have  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  tricks  that  the  receiving  phones  may  play 
on  them  when  summer  comes.  The  winter  atmosphere  is  rela- 
tively free  from  the  charges  of  electricitj-  that  set  up  electro- 
magnetic waves  that  compete  with  those  of  the  transmitting 
radio  stations,  and  constitute  what  an  article  in  The  New  York 
Evening  MaiVs  Radio  Review  aptlj-  characterizes  as  "the  static 
pest."  The  wi-iter  is  IMr.  Arthur  E.  Lynch,  and  what  he  has 
to  say  about  the  subject  deserves  the  attention  of  everj-  amateur 
novice. 

"The  static  charges  of  electricity  that  wander  about  in  the 
atmospliere  are  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  reach  the  earth.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  weaker  charges  can  not  do  this,  since 
there  is  no  conducting  medium  between  them  and  the  earth. 

"They  suddenly  si)y  some  poor  fellow's  aerial  and  rush  madly 
toward  it.  This  aerial  is  like  an  open  door  to  them,  offering 
as  it  does  a  grand  chance  to  get  to  the  earth. 

"Static  becomes  so  bad  at  certain  i)ei-iods  during  the  summer 
that  the  operation  of  a  radio  receiving  set  is  practicallj'  im- 
possible. In  the  tropics,  static  prevails  nearl3'  the  year  round 
and  oi)eration  at  night  is  very  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  by 
day.  Tropical  radio  stations  which  would  have  an  effective 
range  of  several  hundred  miles  sometimes  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  can-y  on  communication  over  more  than  75  or  100 
miles. 

"One  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  static  in  an  amateur 
receiving  set  is  the  fact  that  many  aerials  are  made  too  long. 
During  the  summer  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  antenna,  unless  this  reduction  greatly  impairs  the  intensity 
of  signals  from  a  broadcasting  station.  It  is  generally  better 
practise  to  have  weak  signals  with  very  little  static  than  com- 
paratively stronger  signals  accompanied  by  a  preponderance  of 
static. 

"The  former  condition  is  generally  found  where  a  small  an- 
tenna is  used  and  the  latter  v\her(i  a  larger  antenna  is  used, 
liadio  receidng  stations  located  within  comjKiratively  short 
distances  of  broad<^asting  stations  ma\-  find  it  advisable  during 
the  summer  to  use  indoor  aerials. 

"A  most  suitabh*  form  of  static  eliminator  for  general  amateur 
use  is  found  in  the  loop  aerial.  A  suitable  loop  for  broadcasting 
reception  may  be  made  by  amateurs  by  .securing  a  frarpe  six 
inches  wide  and  thrcus  feet  square,  uj)()n  which  five  or  six  turns 
of   lamp   cord   is   wound,    the   turns   being   sjiaced   oncvhalf   to 

tl'.ree-quarter  inches  apart. 
Each  turn  should  have  the 
insulation  .scraped  off  at  a 
])oint  near  the  base  of  the 
loop,  ])ermitting  a  clip  to  be 
us<^d  for  altering  the  number 
of  active  turns  in  the  loop.  A 
varial)le  condenser  of  .0000 
mfd.  (microfared)  capacity 
should  be  shunted  across  the 
active  turns  of  the  loop  to  pro- 
vide .suitable  tuning.  By  'ac- 
tive turns'  is  meant  that  por- 
tion of  the  looj)  between  one 
extremity  and  the  point  to 
wbicU  the  clip  is  connected. 

"It  ma.v  be  well  to  state 
that  satisfactory  loop  recep- 
tion is  only  possible  within 
ver.v  short  distances  from  a 
broadcasting  station  where  a 
crystal  receiving  set  is  used. 
Where  the  distance  from  a 
1)roadcasting  station  exceeds 
thirty  or  forty  miles  it  is 
ni'cessary  to  emi)loy  radio-fre- 
quency amplification  if  a  loop 
aerial  is  employed.  Loop  re- 
ception by  amateurs  may  only 
be  carried  on  satisfactorily  by 
em])lo.ving  vacuum  tubes  and 
the  neces.sary  amplifying  units 
which  go  with  them  for  this 
form  of  reception." 
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BRITISH  AND  AIMERICAN  RAILWAY  ARCHITECTURE 


ENGLISH  TRAVELERS  like  oiu-  railway  stations:  at 
least  they  go  away  imprest.  Perhaps  they  think  we 
are  over-gorgeous  in  the  matter  of  the  Pennsjhania 
Terminal  and  the  Grand  Central  in  New  York,  and  murmur 
about  the  means  ex- 
ceeding the  purpose. 
At  home  they  show 
that  the  spirit  of  John 
Ruskin  still  stalks  among 
them,  making  their  newly 
reconstructed  Waterloo 
Station  a  thing  to  ponder 
over.  Historj'  had  in- 
bred the  English  archi- 
tectural mind  with  such 
propositions  as  these: 
"The  design  of  a  rail- 
way station  is  'first  a 
traffic  proposition,  sec- 
ondly an  engineering 
proposition,  and  thirdlj* 
an  architectural  propo- 
sition.'" Rut  with  the 
new  Waterloo  in  mind 
the  Arrhitecln'  Journal 
(London)  observes  that 
"there  is  really  no  rea- 
son why  architecture 
should  have  been  made 
to  come  in  a  bad  third, 
except  that  the  gentle- 
man who  arranged  this 
order  of  precedence  to 
his  own  satisfaction  was, 
of  course,  a  railway 
man,  who  has  evidently 
swallowed  the  whole  ig- 
norant fallacy  that  archi- 
tecture is  a  luxury  and 
an  afterthought."  Tho 
regarding  the  fallacj-  as 
"egregious,"  the  Archi- 
tect's Journal  observes 
that  "John  Ruskin  seems  *. 
to  have  entertained  it." 

and  the  power  of  thai  name  is  ob^iouslj'  stronger  in  England 
still  than  with  us,  for  we  read: 

"Of  the  railway  traveler  he  said:  'Carrj^  him  safely,  dismiss 
him  soon;  he  will  thank  you  for  nothing  else.  All  attempts  to 
please  him  in  any  other  way  are  mere  mockery,  and  insults  to 
the  things  by  which  you  endea\or  to  do  so.  There  ne%er  was 
more  flagrant  or  impertinent  folly  than  the  smallest  portion  of 
ornament  in  anything  concerned  with  railroads  or  near  them.' 
What  false  doctrine  to  come  from  an  esthetic  philosopher!  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  pernicious  doctrine  has  influenced  the 
design  of  too  many  railway  stations. 

"But  the  Americans  have  broken  away  from  this  implicit 
sanctum  of  uglification,  and  ha\e  rebounded  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  WTiat  Ruskin  would  have  said  to  the  American  idea 
of  de\ising  and  adoniing  an  ultra-modern  railwaj*  station  in  tlie 


similitude  of  the  Baths  of  Caraealla  defies  conjecture.  His  most 
magnificent  power  of  invective  would  hardly  have  survived  the 
sight  of  a  string  of  Pullman  carriages  coming  tlirough  a  tunnel 
whose  mouth  was  modeled  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

"Yet  he  would  have  agreed  with  the  modem  view  that  rail- 
ways are  better  buried 
out  of  sight;  that,  at  all 
events,  in  the  interests 
of  cleanliness  they  should 
all  be  electrified,  and 
should  approach  all  great 
cities  through  tunnels  and 
tubes — a  consummation 
toward  which  a  rapifl 
a]iproach  is  li^eing  mad<' 
in  our  own  coimtry  and 
in  some  others. 

"As  to  the  stj'le  in 
A\hich  a  railway  station 
is  designed,  architects, 
having  shaken  off  the 
glamor  of  American  es- 
says in  gorgeousness,  now 
incline  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  stnicture  should 
be  essentially  business- 
like without  ugliness; 
that  it  should  be  neither 
dowdy  nor  sumptuous, 
neither  obtrusivelj'  Greek 
nor  Gothic,  neither  Ro- 
man nor  Renaissance,  but 
as  sturdily  and  strongh' 
British  as  the  genius  that 
in\ented  the  railway." 


i  hocograph  Irom  Wide  World  Photos. 


A  WAR  MEMORIAL  OVER  A  STATION  ENTRANCE. 

The  newly  reconstructed  Waterloo  station  in  London,  with  its  entrance  utilized  as  a 
memorial  to  the  railway  employees  killed  in  the  war.  Views  of  Euston  and  Pemisyl- 
vania  stations  as  British  and   American  types  will   be  found  on  pages  28  and  29. 


The  editors  of  this 
architectural  magazine 
are  more  or  less  satis- 
fied with  the  other  Lon- 
don terminals  besides  the 
new  Waterloo,  and  over 
that  they  are  eminently 
satisfied,  sajing: 


"As  the  latest  built 
of  the  great  London  ter- 
mini, the  new  Waterloo 
Station  might,  in  ordi- 
narj-  circumstances,  have 
been  reasonably  expect- 
ed to  surpass  in  most 
respects  its  earlier  com- 
peers. Alost  of  the  Lon- 
don termini,  designed  as  they  were  in  the  early  infancy  of  raU^vays, 
were  largelj'  tentative  and  experimental  in  planning  and  design. 
Experience  and  precedent  were  then  lacking,  but  are  now  super- 
abundant at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  doubtless  reflected  or 
embodied  in  the  new  Waterloo." 

Tho  caA-iling  at  an  entrance  modeled  after  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  no  oljjection  is  raised  to  an  entrance  which  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  memorial  to  the  war-dead.     We  read: 

"Architecturally  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the  station  is 
the  'Victorj'  Arch,'  which  was  formally  opened  l)j-  Her  Alajesty 
the  Queen.  It  makes  an  undeniably  impressi\-e  entrance  to  the 
station,  and  great  care  has  obviously  been  given  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  arch  and  to  the  decorative  treatment. 

"The  frontage  is  slightly  set  back  from  the  general  line,  and 
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tlip  arch,  wliifh  is  of  Portland  stone  with  a  spaa  of  28  foot,  is 
approaehod  l)y  a  flight  of  stono  steps.  The  sculptural  decora- 
tions are  three  groups,  two  of  which  aro'  semicircular  in  composi- 
tion, placed  on  the  pylons  either  side  of  the  arch.  The  one  on 
the  left,  representing  War,  1914,  has  a  central  figure  of  Bellona, 
Goddess  of  War.  The  other,  on  the  right,  representing  Peace, 
1919,  has  for  its  central  motive  a  figure  of  Peace.  The  panel 
around  the  arch  is  decorated  with  war  trophies,  and  disks  giving 
the  names  of  different  centers  of  war,  the  whole  surmounted  and 
completed  V)y  a  central  group  dominated  by  Britannia.  Under 
the  arch,  on  either  side,  ou  bronze  tablets,  the  names  of  the  585 
L.  &  S.  W.  R.  fallen  are  inscribed." 

London,  it  seems,  went  through  much  the  same  processes  of 
inconvenient  travel  during  the  reconstruction  of  Waterloo  as 
New  York  suffered  with  the  Grand  Central,  and  she  recalls  it 
with  pride: 

"Parliamentary  powers  were  obtained  in  1899  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  additional  land  required  for  a  complete  reconstruction. 
The  work  of  reconstruction  was  carried  out  both  under  and 
over  the  railway  traffic;  for  instance,  to  form  the  entrance  from 
Westminster  Bridge  Road  two  spans  of  the  brick  arches  with  the 
intermediate  pier  were  removed  and  steelwork  substituted,  and 
this  under  a  busy  section  where  the  trains  entered  and  left  th(> 
station.  New  roofing  was  constructed  over  the  old,  and  heavy 
girders  were  put  together  while  traffic  continued  beneath;  and 
it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those  responsible  for  the  work 
that  no  passenger  has  been  injured  nor  a  train  held  up  during  the 
whole  course  of  reconstruction. 

"The  practical  arrangements  of  the  terminus  are  e.xtremely 
efficient,  as  they  should  be,  for  they  are  based  upon  the  best 
modern  practise,  representatives  of  the  company  having  care- 
fully investigated  the  methods  employed  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  United  States  before  setting  to  work  upon  the  design  of  the 
new  Waterloo." 


THE  WASHINGTONS  IN  THE  MOVIES— Perhai)s  in  a  spirit 
of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Ge>rmans  the 
British  have  taken  Washington  from  us.  They  have  made  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  of  the  early  family  seat  of  the  Washingtons 
and  lately  have  "filmed"  the  place.  As  the  account  in  the 
London  Times  reveals,  a  new  use  for  the  movie  industry  is  here 
shown  in  the  "screen  visualizations  of  the  picturesque  and 
historic  Northamptonshire  homes  and  surroundings  of  the 
English  ancestors  of  George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin."    We  read: 

"The  film  gives  a  series  of  views  of  Northamptonshire  and 
scenes  representing  both  the  present  and  the  past  of  the  rural 
life  of  the  county.  It  has  been  produced  by  .Mr.  Arthur  Brans- 
combe,  and  the  greater  part  of  anj-  profit  that  may  be  obtained 
when  it  is  exhibited  to  the  public,  both  here  and  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Sulgrave  Institution. 

"The  preparation  of  this  film  has  roused  great  interest  in 
America,  and  the  producer  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  following  ])assages 
occur:  'You  know  how  great  has  been  the  revival  of  American 
interest  in  the  British  ancestiy  of  so  many  of  the  founders  of 
our  country-,  and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  j'our  own 
contribution  to  its  satisfaction.  I  hope  that  the  effort  you  are 
making  for  a  cinema  presentation  of  the  themes,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain,  may  have  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing further  tliose  ties  which  have  always  been  so  strong,  and  have 
done  so  mu<!h  for  the  advancement  of  the  truest  interest  of  both 
countries.' 

"We  hav^e  received  the  following  letter  with  regard  to  this 
film  from  Mr.  II.  S.  Perris,  director  and  secretary'  of  the  British 
branch  of  the  Sulgrave  Institution: 

"'Mav'  1  plead  with  the  heads  of  the  British  cinema  industry 
to  give  a  larger  share  of  their  attention  to  the  problem  of  a  con- 
structive film-treatment  of  some  of  the  })y-ways  of  liistorv-,  whore 
ph'uty  of  color,  action,  and  romance  is  to  l)e  found  by  the  imagi- 
native and  scholarly  producer?  What  I  liave  in  mind  is  not  so 
much  the  well-known  historic  themes,  but  those  links  of  place, 
custom,  family  record,  and  incident  which,  when  joined  together 
make  up  a  chain  of  friendship,  kinship,  and  association  between 
great  peoples.  Such  a  sul)joct  is  dealt  with  in  the  new  Jirilisli 
film.  The  Cnidle  of  the  Wa.shiiujluns.'" 


INFERIOR  RACES  IN  AMERICAN  FICTION 

ANEW  AND  VITAL  THEORY  of  the  whole  Main  Street 
and  flapper  school  of  fiction,  now  demanding  so  much  of 
our  attention,  would  be  a  boon  to  writers  as  weU  as 
readers.  Fiction  is  so  much  a  matter  of  concern  that  the  New 
Republic  gives  up  near  thirty  pages  to  a  discussion  of  its  pros- 
})eets.  Nearly  all  the  younger  practitioners  are  called  in  to 
appraise  themselves.  But  The  Bookman  (New  York)  has 
recently  put  forth  a  theory  by  one  of  wider  experience  that  our 
youth  might  do  well  to  note.  If  writers  of  fiction  to-day  would 
give  more  of  their  attention  to  anthropology  and  less  to  psycho- 
analysis they  would  "make  valuable  contribution  to  sociologj-." 
Incidentallj-  they  might  improve  as  novelists.  .So  argues  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  band,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton. 
"The  reason  that  so  many  novelists,  brilliant  in  style,  profound 
and  searching  in  analysis,  and  sufficiently  div^erting  in  action, 
leave  the  intelligent  reader  unsatisfied,"  she  declares,  "is  because 
the  vvTiter  has  trusted  to  liis  intuition  and  observation  and  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  science  that  would  have  steered  him  with 
fewer  stumbles  through  that  maze  we  call  human  nature."  In 
her  effort  to  sustain  the  thesis  that  "human  nature  is  largely 
a  matter  of  the  cephalic  index,"  JMrs.  Atherton,  in  The  Bookman 
(New  York)  gives  a  little  course  in  anthropology  as  a  preliminary 
to  her  arraignment  of  our  newest  school  of  fiction  writers.  Com- 
prest  to  its  simplest  statement,  it  deals  first  with  the  "Nordics," 
who  originated  in  the  grasslands  of  Russia,  emigrated  to  the 
North  and  formed  the  races  peopling  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
North  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England.  They  were  of  "great 
stature  and  vigor  (all  weaklings  bred  out  by  climatic  rigors), 
with  fair  hair,  blue  or  graj'  eyes,  white  skin,  and  the  greatest 
genius  for  government  and  for  war  the  world  has  ever  known." 
They  were  "long-headed,"  with  fine  aquiline  or  straight  noses, 
and  the  only  ones  of  European  origin,  and  "to  them  we  owe 
the  synthetic  Aryan  speech."  Then  there  were  the  "Alpines," 
who  came  from  Asia  and,  like  the  Mongols,  were  "round-heads." 
"They  were  dark,  stockj',  and  powerful,  normally  peaceful  and 
plebeian."  The  "Mediterraneans"  went  to  the  north  of  Africa 
and  do  not  enter  the  present  problem.  Of  the  present  status 
of  those  "Nordics"  and  "Alpines,"  Mrs.  Atherton  writes: 

"Numerically  the  Nordics  are  declining,  owing  not  only  to 
tluir  inability  to  surv  ivo  iti  Southern  climes  if  forced  to  do  man- 
ual labor  in  the*  sun,  but  to  their  ])ravi'ry  and  initiative  in  war. 
Modem  France  is  only  one-fifth  Nordic.  The  race  exists  in  its 
greatest  purity  to-day  in  the  states  or  regions  on  the  southern  and 
(■astom  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
North  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England;  altho  the  flower  of  the 
lattiT  has  bo«n  sacrificed  in  so  nuiny  wars  that  the  long  sub- 
merged Mediterranean  race  is  forcing  its  way  to  the  top.  The 
Alpines  now  occui)y  th(>  gi-cat  bulk  of  IVanco,  G(>rmany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Jugo-Slovakia, 
Finland  and  Russia.  They  and  the  degenerated  Mediterraneans 
l)reod  more  rai)i(lly  than  the  Nordics,  particularly  when,  owing 
io  diminished  stature  and  other  physical  defects,  they  are  unfit 
for  military  service.  So  far  we  are  too  unenlightened  to  sterilize 
such  groups  and  exterminate  them. 

"It  may  have  ])eon  inferred  by  this  time  that  the  great  mass 
of  immigrants  we  have  taken  to  our  bosom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Irish,  are  Alpines  and  degenerated  Mediterraneans  Our 
best  material,  if  we  knew  how  to  treat  it,  is  the  Nordic  from  Scan- 
dinav  ia. 

"This  country  was  originally  settled  by  Nordics:  British, 
Hollanders  and  Huguenots.  But  after  the  Civil  War — with 
its  terrible  sacrifice  of  Nordics — there  was  a  tremendous  industrial 
impetus.  The  Alpine  round-heads  and  the  scum  of  Mediter- 
ranea  were  imported  in  vast  numbers,  joyfully  exported  by  their 
governments  who  even  emptied  the  jails;  and  nativ^e  American 
workingmen,  declining  to  sink  to  the  debased  living  standards 
that  naturally  ensued,  ceased  to  produce  large  families.  The 
C(msoqu(nice  is  that  the  old  Nordic-American  stock  is  being 
rapidly  bred  out  by  the  refuse  of  Europe." 

Now,  as  to  fiction.  The  early  literature  of  this  country  was 
written  by  Nordics  and  was,  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  phrase,  "uristo- 
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oratie."  "The  grpat  ])ulk  of  American  fietion  to-day  is  essentially 
plebeian.  .  .  .  With  the  enormous  influx  of  European  plebeians 
the  poison  of  democracy  began  its  deadly  work."  It  l)f{!:an,  it 
seems,  in  this  way: 

"It  was  the  pecuniary  and  political  success  of  these  immi- 
grants and  their  internuirriage  with  Americans  that  not  only 
bred  the  spii'it  of  democracy  among  themselves  but  made  it  the 
fashion.  The  tone  of  the  small  towns  (and  this  includes  the 
small  towns  in  great  cities)  steadilx  declined.  The  orighial 
American  in  mass  mav  have  been  uncouth  and  unlettered,  but 


ism  atid  deficient  in  imagination  depict  the  obvious,  but  because 
the  majority  of  our  ])re.sent  ^\Tite^s  were  born  and  bred  in  small 
towns.  Some,  no  doubt,  are  of  the  old  American  stock,  with  the 
features  and  coloring,  to  say  nothing  of  tlu;  head  measurements, 
that  denote  their  inheritance  from  the  greatest  of  tlu;  tliret! 
races.  But  they  are  the  victims  of  the  lowered  Standards  oi 
their  <>n\  ironment.  They  scoff  at  the  aristocratic  standards  of 
their  ancestors,  they  are  rampantly  democratic  because  it  is  thi^ 
fashion;  not  realizing  that  they  are  slavishly  imitating  the  new 
democracy  of  a  race  that  would  hav(>  been  totally  incapable  of 
founding  the  Reiiublic  whose  inestimable  benefits  its  multiplying 
numbers  enjoy  and  abuse." 


COPIED  FROM  THE  MASSIMI  PALACE. 

The  Euston  Station  waiting-room  in  London  was  designed  from  Peruzzi's  chamber, 

and  "as  a  piece  of  abstract  design,"  is  declared   by  its  Engli.sh  possessors  to  be 

'greatly  superior"  to  the  classical  structure  shown  opposite. 


The  plebeian,  that  is  to  say,  "Alpine  infiuenee 
in  American  letters,"  continues  this  practised  nov- 
t'V\M,  "has  ne\"er  been  so  signally  demonstrated  as 
in  the  large  and  increasing  numl)er  of  ^lid-Western 
novels  that  have  achieved  so  remarkable  a  notoriety 
(luring  the  last  year  and  a  half."  If  the  Avrilers 
themselves  be  not  Alpines,  "their  Xordie  mental 
inheritance,  if  not  their  physical  aftri])ute,  has 
been  "bred  out.'"  S])ecifying  such  works  as 
Xorris's  "Brass,"  Aik-man's  "Zell,"  Lewis's  "Main 
Street,"  as  specimens  of  a  large  class,  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  writes: 

"Convinced  they  were  ^vriting  real  American 
fiction  for  the  first  time,  they  have  succeeded  in 
giving  us  an  assortment  of  creatures  derived  from 
inferior  Asia.  The  Nordic  is  creative.  He  has 
immense  initiative.  Not  a  character  in  this  entire 
group  of  novels  has  a  semblance  of  the  creative 
spark,  an  ounce  of  initiative.  One  and  all  are  the 
feeble  puppets  of  circumstance,  dull,  atrophied, 
futile  in  their  poor  aspiraticms,  miserable  victims. 
Thi'ir  resemblance  to  th(>  fatalistic  Slav  is  signifi- 
cant. They  would  be  effective  as  foils.  There  is 
no  class  so  contemptible  that  it  should  be  ignored 
by  the  biographical  novelist.  But  it  is  too  much 
like  a  portent  of  dissolution  that  worthy  and  con- 
scientious authors  should  be  afflicted  with  an  Intel 
lectual  myopia  that  permits  them  to  be  fascinated 
by  the  mean  and  spurious  alone,  and  that  the  public 
should  welcome  their  deductions  as  gospel  truth. 
.  .  .  The  more  pessimistic  the  author  the  more 
carefid  he  should  be  to  recognize  the  Nordic  ele- 
ment in  his  scene,  however  his  perturbed  spirit  may 
crowd  it  with  Alpines.  Then,  whatever  his  pessi- 
mism, inevitably  the  Nordics  would  force  his  hand; 
(>^■en  if  he  revenged  himself  by  making  \illains  of 
th(>m.  To  raise  round-heads^forever  doomed  by 
nature  to  inferiority — to  the  dignity  of  predomi- 
nance, shows  not  only  a  total  lack  of  values  and 
a  blindness  of  one  eye,  but  some  weakness  in  the 
author's  own  Americanism." 

Referring  to  Madison  Grant's  study  of  the 
Nordics  in  his  "The  Passing  of  the  Great  Race," 
^Irs.  Atherton  wTites  in  conclusion: 


he  was  not  common.  To-day  the  great  mass  of  the  'American 
people'  who  have  prospered  in  a  small  way — to  say  nothing  of 
those  that  have  risen  higher  still — are  commoner  than  anything 
the  world  has  ever  knoAni.  They  are  smug  and  dull  and  \-ulgar, 
their  standard  of  manners  must  make  a  well-trained  English 
serAant  feel  himself  a  superior  being.  \Miat  thej'  call  idealism 
is  cheap  sentimentalism;  reticence  is  unkno^\"n,  or  resented; 
those  that  fain  would  practise  the  pride  they  have  read  of  and 
serAdlely  admire,  merely  succeed  in  being  'stuck  tip'  and  cor- 
respondingly ridiculotis.  If  they  encounter  natural  pride  they 
experience  an  acute  pain  in  their  itching  ego.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst.  The  tone  of  these  groups,  infinite  in  number,  is  forcing 
its  way  upward  and  altering  the  tone  of  society  in  every  stratum 
it  permeates.  It  threatens  to  become  a  sort  of  social  flu  which 
attacks  high  and  low  alike.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  lowered 
tone  of  what  was  formerly  called  the  best  society,  unjustly  laid 
to  the  war.  Society  like  literature  is  suffering  from  the  demo- 
cratic flu.  In  losing  its  class  pride,  its  aristocratic  standard,  it 
has  lost  its  self-respect. 

"Of  course  it  w^as  ine\itable  that  these  conditions  should  be 
reflected  in  fiction;  not  onlv  because  writers  inclined  to  nalural- 


"]Mr.  Grant,  in  his  book,  predicted  the  defeat  of  Germany 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  oA\-ing  to  the 
fact  that  it  coidd  not  stand  up  against  another  Nordic  army. 
Altho  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  Nordics  enlisted,  the  draft  caught 
all  eligibles  of  the  other  races  and,  worse  luck,  manj'  of  them  Avere 
made  officers.  The  generals,  however,  and  the  West  Point 
officers  were  Nordics.  OtlierAvise  we  should  have  lost  the  war, 
for  Nordics  have  inherited  tliroughout  thousands  of  yeai's  not 
only  the  warrior  genius  but  the  necessary  sense  of  discipline. 
The  best  of  the  rank  aiid  file  were  Nordics,  whose  American  keen 
sense  of  personal  liberty  may  haAC  chafed  at  so  much  sudden 
discipline,  but  Avho  submitted  to  it  with  the  minimum  of  grum- 
]>lingand  with  that  thoroughbred  inherited  military  instinct  that 
precluded  any  fundanifmtal  resentment.  And  yet  Mr.  Dos 
Passos  in  his  story  'Three  Soldiers'  ignores  this  predominant 
class  as  completely  as  if  it  had  died  of  flu  on  the  way  over. 
His  three  characters  Avere  plain  American  scum.  Their  igno- 
rance was  abysmal.  They  had  inherited  nothing  from  the  past 
but  a  determination  to  sur\-ive  with  the  least  possible  effort  and 
risk,  and  were  as  little  capable  of  enduring  discipline  as  of  ad- 
ministering it.     There  Avas  not  a  ray  of  intelligence  nor  an  ideal 
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among  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Dos 
Passos  nor  to  his  admirers  that  if  his  book  had  been  a  trutliful 
picture  of  our  Army  Ave  should  be  German  subjects  to-day.  How- 
ever, judging  from  his  name,  it  is  possible  that  his  bias  is  a  mat- 
ter of  complexion,  and  that  if  he  ever  heard  of  the  Nordic  race 
he  honors  it  with  a  resentful  hatred.  At  all  events  we  have  the 
antidote  in  'The  Wasted  Generation.' 

"WiU  not  our  'yoimger  school,'  ha-s-ing  worked  off  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  reactions  to  sentimental  and  optimistic  fiction  and 
to  the  war,  give  the  Nordics  a  chance?  They  have  only  to  deA'ote 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  causes  instead  of  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  effects.  Let  them  realize  before  they  begin  to  write 
to  what  race  then*  characters  belong.  Class  is  of 
vastly  les^  importance." 


theater  is  over-given  to  sunshine,  depicting  life  as  an  engaging 
little  puzzle,  the  meiTy  solution  of  which  is  matrimony.  But 
among  the  scores  of  entertainments  holding  forth  in  New  York 
I  recall  but  three  which  prove  that  life  is  really  worth  the  U\dng. 
INIr.  Cherry  in  '  The  Dover  Road '  has  such  a  good  time  intercept- 
ing elopers  that  j'ou  feel  you  would  like  to  be  in  his  place;  rich, 
good  looking,  humorous  and  eleemos\Tiary.  In  'The  Truth 
About  Blayds '  we  are  comforted  by  the  prosperity  which  is  har- 
vested from  a  fertile  lie.  .  .  .  'Kiki'  is  merely  kittenish  and 
therefore  not  to  be  considered.  But  the  most  successful  of  the 
significant  roles  is  that  of  Great  Catherine,  as  Miss  Doris  Keane 
plays  her  in  'The  Czarina.'     Rich,  handsome,  imperial,    only 


THE  SORROWS  OF  OUR  PLAYS 

ONE  ]SIAY  GO  to  the  theater  expecting 
sometliing  like  joy,  but  the  common  fare 
apparently,  is  one  of  sorrow.  WTiy  we 
should  choose  to  feed  only  on  bitter  herbs  is  a 
problem  that  seems  to  need  solution.  If  the  an- 
thropological theoiy  be  appUed  to  the  plajs  of  the 
season,  would  we  derive  the  same  conclusions  that 
Mrs.  Atherton  in  the  above  article  gets  from  fiction? 
Some  confirmation  seems  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Perej' 
Hammond  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  runs  over 
a  list  of  this  year's  plays,  tho  ho  employs  a  simpler 
touchstone.  The  reader  maj'  judge  for  himself. 
"There  is  scarcely  a  play  in  town,"  ho  saj's,  "in 
which  the  contents  of  distress  and  happiness  are  not 
in  the  inordinate  ratio  of  'sack  to  bread'  in  Falstaff's 
Tavern  biU" — IMr.  Hammond  does  not  inquire  why 
the  people  of  these  plays  suffer;  their  authors  will 
believe  them  the  victims  of  Fate.      Nevertheless — 


"The  heart  of  Romance  when  upon  the  stage  is 
too  bituminous  to  be  the  habitat  of  many  golden 
dreams.  Even  in  such  sun  fables  as  "  Thank-U '  and 
'The  First  Year'  tho  woes  are  major,  the  felicities 
minor. 

"Ernest  Truex  pays  and  pajs  for  his  happy 
ending  in  'Six  C3'linder  Love,' and  Sidney Blackmer 
has  much,  too  much,  to  bear  as  'The  ^Mountain 
Man.'  Miss  Clare  Eames  and  Tom  Powers  in 
'The  First  Fifty  Years' find  life  to  be  a  sinister 
sneer,  through  no  faidt  of  their  oAvn.  Who  is  con- 
tented in.  'The  Demi  Virgin'  except,  perhaps,  the 
bosomic  and  legg>'  soubrettes  as  they  engage  in  the 
moron  pastime  of  'strip  poker'?  iMiss  Luurette 
Taylor  has  a  surplus  of  miseries  in  'The  National 
Anthem,'  including  unlimited  liquor,  cabarets,  an 
over-dosage  and  widowhood.  ^Mr.  Walheim's  ex- 
perience as  '  The  Hairy  Ape'  evokes  no  enAious  emo- 
tions; he  is  ecstatic  while  shoAcling  coal  into  the 
furnaces  of  a  steamship. 

"No  one  in  ' Tho  Nest'  is  really  happy,  tho  wistful, 
neglected  mother,  or  her  cold  and  thoughtless  offspring,  or  her 
lady  friend,  the  paramour  of  her  son.  'He  Who  Gets  Slapped' 
is  a  colorful  assemblage  of  dejection,  suicides,  assassinations, 
disUlusionnients and  disappointments,  as  symbolized  wholesomely 
in  the  unrequited  love  of  a  lion-tamer  for  her  largest  lion. 

"An  ancient  minstrel  of  a  generation  ago  used  to  sing, 

Life  is  ever  so  pleasant 
Upon  the  stage. 
Be  you  prince  or  peasant 
Upon  tlie  stage. 

"But  that  condition  now,  as  then,  is  almost  obsolete.  Life  in 
the  theater  is  earnest,  if  not  real,  and  the  dubious  goals  of  its 
last  acts  do  not  as  a  rule  make  up  for  the  preliminary  pangs, 
trials,  adversities,  and  cross-bearings.  Think  of  what  William 
Courtenay  goes  through  in  'The  Law-Breaker'  to  attain  a  bliss 
invisible.  And  Miss  Margaret  LaA\Tence,  who,  in  'Lawful  Lar- 
ceny,' bends  before  her  cheap  unfaithful  husband,  a  knee  so 
sycophantic  as  to  incarnadine  the  cheek  of  any  proud  feminist. 

"Where,  then,  are  the  plays  which  empurple  with  the  drama's 
happy  rouges  the  pallors  of  our  existence?      It  is  said  that  tho 


BATHS  OF  CAKACALLA  IN    .\K\V    VOKK. 

The  main  hall  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  wliich  sufTers  in  the  opinion 
of  the  London  Architects  Journal,  tho  Americans  may  not  concur. 


forty-eight  and  amorous,  she  signs  treaties  with  one  hand  and 
makes  love  with  the  other.  While  extending  boundaries,  she 
offers  her  scarlet  lips  to  such  Cossacks  as  may  be  available,  and 
when  weary  of  them  she  turns,  without  penalty,  to  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  elsewhere.  The  wickedest  of  the  women  in  tho  Broad- 
way theater,  she  is  the  least  unhappy.  '  If  drama  is  life,'  says  "  Old 
Timer,"  '  I  select  that  of  the  Czarina  as  my  idea  of  a  good  time.' " 

The  "Old  Timer,"  here  referred  to  is  a  correspondent  who  wrote 
in  that  he  had  endeavored  to  find  a  new  "channel  of  diversion  in 
the  theater,"  and  was  thereby  brought  up  in  a  certain  dismay: 

"Ennuied  bj^  long  experience  as  an  eavesdropper  at  the  plays, 
he  decides  to  change  his  attitude  of  an  outsider  and  to  put  him- 
self in  the  place  of  his  favorite  characters.  Instead  of  listening 
to  the  secrets  of  others  and  observing,  tho  hidden,'  the  most 
private  of  their  misconducts,  he  now  projects  himself  upon  the 
stage  and  lives,  as  best  he  can,  the  lives  of  those  he  finds  least 
troubled  and  most  interesting.     He  is  having  a  hard  time. 

"A  difficulty  exists,  he  admits,  in  that  sorrows  in  the  drama 
are  so  irrevocably  interwoven  with  its  delights." 


CURING  THE  VETERANS'  VOCATIONAL  MUDDLE 


GRUMBLES  LIKE  ECHOES  from  the  Front  Line  when 
the  supply  wagons  failed  to  come  up  have  resoiindetl 
from  many  of  the  vocational  schools  established  for 
disalih'd  war  veterans,  and  as  a  result  the  Government  reoontly 
established  an  experimental  school  in  Chillicothe.  Ohio.  Avhencc 
more  satisfactory  responses  are  being  heard.  An  investigator 
wlu)  touches  the  sore  spot  in  the  old  situation  finds  many 
mushroom  schools  where  system  and  super\ision  are  lacking, 
with  ineffectual  jobs  and  even  "goldbricks"  among  the  student 
veterans  themselves.  A  "goldbrick"  veteran  is  described  in 
the  New   York   Times  by  Rose  C.  Feld.   who  has   made   some 


lUustrations  by  ccurlesy  of  J,  M.  Frilchar... 

HELPING   BATTLE-BROKEN   SOLDIERS  TO   HKLP  THEMSELVES. 

Xo  "goKn>rii'ks"  are  amtMig  these  disabled  veterans,  all  of  whom  seem  willing  to  learn  a  new  means  of 
earning  their  livelihood  under  wise  and  sympathetic  supervision. 


study  of  the  situation,  as  one  to  whom  •"nothing  is  as  dis- 
tasteful as  the  thought  of  rehabilitation  and  discharge;"  Some 
of  the  vocational  schools,  finds  this  ^\Titer,  offered  opportunities 
for  profiteering  on  the  .part  of  the  management  Avithout 
corresponding  profit  to  the  A'eteran.  Hank  Smith,  disabled 
soldier,  drew  his  SlOO  every  month;  the  school  got  its  tuition 
and  supply  check  from  the  Government,  and  "the  longer  the 
training  lasted,  the  more  satisfactory  to  both  parties  of  the 
agreement."  Training  in  factories  was  found  in  many  instances 
to  be  similarly  ineft'ective.  "JVIen  extended  their  period 
of  training  by  changing  from  vocation  to  vocation."  And 
"the  fact  remains  that  of  the  100,000  and  more  men 
who  have  been  getting  vocational  training,  it  is  asserted  that 
only  about  5,000  have  up  to  the  present  been  discharged 
as  rehabilitated."  Only  the  colleges,  where  there  was  neither 
malingering  on  the  part  of  the  student  veterans  nor  profiteer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  seem  to  be  immune  from 
complaint. 

In  the  midst  of  this  muddle  Colonel  Charles  R.  Forbes  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  and  in  August  of 
last  year  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  the  Public  Health  Bureau,  and 
the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Board  were  all  unified  as  the  United 
"States  Veterans'  Bureau,  with  Colonel  Forbes  at  the  head. 
Colonel  Forbes,  says  the  writer,  discovered  that  "'there  was  much 
good  work  going  on  in  vocational  schools  and  placement  train- 
ing, but  that  the  number  taken  care  of  bv  mushroom  schools  and 


ineffectual  jobs  was  vastly  greater  than  the  numbers  taken  care 
of  by  the  better  t^-pe  of  schools  and  firms."  The  thing  to  do. 
Colonel  Forbes  found,  was  to  get  the  man,  the  training-school 
and  the  hospital  together,  and  to  tighten  up  disciplide  all  around. 
The  vocational  school  at  Chillicothe  was  started  as  an  experiment, 
and  an  Army  officer  installed  as  its  head.  But  the  men  had  had 
enough  of  Army  discipline:  they  objected  to  constant  saluting 
and  standing  at  attention,  and,  to  correct  an  admitted  mistake, 
J.  ^lilton  Pritchard,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  was  appointed  in 
the  Army  officer's  place.  JMr.  Pritchard  had  never  saluted  or 
lieen  saluted,  for  the  Aery  good  reason  that  he  had  lost  his  right 

hand  in  an  accident  in  early  life, 
and  was  soon  found  to  be  "the 
right  man  for  the  job,  and  not 
the  least  so  by  dint  of  his  own 
disabilitj'."  He  ran  the  bootleg- 
gers out  of  camp,  got  rid  of  the 
rebellious  element,  and  elimi- 
nated all  aspects  of  militarj'  dis- 
cipline. All  the  work  in  the 
camp  has  been  made  practical, 
as  for  instance,  says  the  writer: 

"Wlien  the  tailor  shop  needs  a 
table  the  men  in  the  carpentry 
shop  make  it.  When  the  office 
t\pewriters  need  repairs  tiiej'  are 
sent  to  the  men  in  the  typcAVTiting 
schools.  The  auto  n^echanics  de- 
pat  tment  takes  care  of  the  trucks 
and  automobiles  at  the  school; 
the  upholstering  department 
makes  the  ciiairs  for  the  quar- 
ters of  the  personnel.  For  a  time 
the  shoe-repairing  school  took 
care  of  the  men's  shoes,  but 
both  the  instructor  and  the  men 
felt  that  training  was  lacking  in  women's  and  children's  shoes. 
To-day  this  lack  is  made  up  by  large  shipments  of  old  shoes 
sent  by  Salvation  Army  Headquarters  for  repair.  Wherever 
possible  an  effort  is  made  to  give  the  man  the  training  that  will 
enable  him  to  open  a  shop  for  himself.  Production,  per  se,  is 
not  the  factor  taken  into  consideration,  and  is  used  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  What  matters  most  to  the  instructors  as 
Avell  as  the  men  is  the  giAing  and  the  gaining  of  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  trade  cho.sen. 

"An  important  feature  of  the  school  is  the  agricultural  A\-ork 
noAV  being  undertaken.  That  has  been  placed  under  the  super- 
A-ision  of  a  college-bred  man  Avho  has  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
been  a  practical  farmer.  Courses  have  been  planned  in  agron- 
omy, animals  husbandry,  horticulture,  poultry,  bees  and  farm 
mechanics.  There  are  over  5,000  acres  of  fertile  land  Avithin  the 
euA-irons  of  the  camp.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  head  of  this  diA-ision 
to  give  the  500  agricultural  students  expected  practical  training 
in  using  it  to  the  best  adAantage.  Already  a  small  number  are 
engaged  in  poultry  and  hog-raising  Avork.  Several  of  these  are 
men  Avho  have  been  gassed  and  Avho  need  training  in  work  that 
Avill  keep  them  out  in  the  open." 

In  all  the  work  undertaken  the  student  gets  part-time  work  in 
related  education.  For  instance,  the  auto  mechanic  goes  to 
school  for  arithmetic,  the  sign  painter  for  spelling.  There  is 
no  malingering,  and  "Avhat's  more,  there  is  little  inclination  for 
it."     As  to  the  time  taken  up  in  study: 

"The  hours  at  the  schools  are  from  8  to  11:30  and  1  to  4:30. 
After  that  the  time  is  the  students'  OAvn.  They  are  free  to  go  to 
the  toAA-n  proper.     Most  of  them,  hoAvcAer,  clioose  to  remain  at 
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the  camp.  Bowling  alleys,  a  motion-picture  theater,  a  danr-e-hall, 
a  rifle  range,  a  gymnasium,  a  recreation  hall,  are  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  for  amusement.  A  small  admission  fee  is  charged, 
enough  to  make  the  activities  self-supporting.  It  is  not  out  of 
proportion  with  the  allowance  gi^'en  the  men.  .  .  . 

"The  vast  majority  of  men  are  satisfied  and  happy.  A  small 
number,  however,  are  not.  Not  a  few  of  these  resent  the  fact 
that  the  training  here  has  a  definite  objective — speedy  and  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  past  administra- 
tion they  have  been  hospitalized  and  made  fearful.  They  take 
up  a  tailoring  course,  stay  at  it  for  a  couple  of  months,  then  want 
to  change.  If  the  change  is  denied  them,  they  want  to  leave. 
Or,  if  they  are  nervously  weak,  they  weep.  .  .  . 

'"The  school  is  dealing  with  men  who  are  neither  students  nor 
artizans,  and  disabled  in  the  bargain.  To  create  a  working  body 
with  a  school  spirit  out  of  this  material  is  no  easy  matter.  Ad- 
verse criticism,  undoubtedly  deserved  on  the  face  of  matters,  but 
not  understood  from  more  than  superficial  survey,  has  not  helped 
the  situation.  The  writer  mingled  with  the  men  in  the  shops, 
in  the  recreation  halls,  in  the  mess  and  in  the  streets  for  almost 
a  week.  Some  may  be  lonely,  some  maj'  miss  the  gay  life  of  Xew 
York,  some  may  resent  not  being  able  to  take  a  day  off  without 
getting  a  leave  from  the  doctor,  but,  without  exception  almost, 
thej'  agree  that  the  school  is  giving  them  what  they  lacked  be- 
fore, training  and  medical  attention,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  man  who  can  understand  them  and  work  ^\-ith  them." 


Magazine  (Xew  York).  The  phrase,  "Eventually,  Why  Not 
Now?"  caught  the  minister's  eye,  and,  after  looking  afield  for 
parallel  phrases,  he  decided  on  the  well-known  slogans,  "His 
Master's  Voice."  "Ask  Dad,  He  Knows,"  "Eventuallj-,  Why  Not 
Now?"  and  "The  Flavor  Lasts"  as  the  four  texts  for  a  series 
of  sermons  labeled   "Spiritual  Truths   in    Popular  Advertising 


SERMONS  IN  SLOGANS 

USING  AN  ADVERTISING  SLOGAN  as  the  text  for  a 
sermon  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  rather  far-fetched, 
but.  remembering  that  there  are  ".sermons  in  stones: 
books  in  the  running  brooks;  and  good  in  everything."  a  Massa- 
chusetts minister  turned  successfully  to  advertising  pages  and 
highway  billboards  to  find  inspiring  truths.  "Ask  Dad.  He 
Knows,"  for  instance,  makes  us  think  of  the  matter  of  a  father's 
example,  says  the  Rev.  Harold  Sugdeu  Metcalfe,  a  ^lethodist 
minister  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  in  one  of  four  sermons  based 
on  adA'ertising  slogans.  "Dad  knows  a  lot  by  e.xperienee;  much 
of  it  bitter;  some  of  it  sweet.  Too  often  sonny  finds  out  wliat 
he  wants  to  know  in  the  wrong  waA'.     Dad  knows;  wh\-  not  ask 


BETTER    THAN    THE    ONCE  FAMILIAR   DUGOUT 

.\  comfortably  arrantied  sludfiils  lu-drooiii.  where  the  ex-soklier  cmii 
sleep  witliniu  fear  of  iieing  bombed. 


A  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTKATIOX   OF   LEAKNlNti    liV    UOl.N(.i. 

Disabled  veterans,  who  really  want  to' be  rehabilitated,  are  finding  an  opportunity  at  the 
experimental  school  estal)lished  by  the  Government  at  Cliillicotlie. 


him?  Ask  Dad  about  the  social  problems,  the  political  problems 
— yes,  and  the  spiritual  problems  of  life.  He  knows.  So  in  a 
very  rcAerent  way  we  can  spiritualize  this  common  advertising 
phrase  and  we  can  ask  the  great  Dad,  our  Father,  any  question 
that  comes  to  us.     He  knows." 

The  idea  of  turning  business  advertisements  to  spiritual 
account  came  to  ^Mr.  Metcalfe  while  he  was  looking  at  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  national  weeklies,  writes  Victor  A.  Allen  in  Forbes 


Phrases."  E.\ceri>ts  from  the  sermons  show  how  the  minister 
realized  the  possibilities  of  each.  WTites  JSIr.  Allen,  who  furnishes 
us  extracts  also  from  the  other  three  homilies: 

"'His  Master's  Voice':  The  Victor  dog  recognizes  the  familiar 
voice  of  his  master.  Ho  is  all  attention.  Why?  The  voice  is 
familiar:  it  is  a  trustworthy  voice;  it  represents  to  that  dog  the 
highest  A  alue  the  world  holds  in  human  terms.  The  Avorld  of 
this  day  is  full  of  voices — some  strident;  some  warlike;  some 
harsh  witii  criticism:  some  selfish;  some 
<lialknging;  some  diA'iue.  Which  voice  is 
our  Mastor's?  How  can  we  know  it? 
I  low  di<l  tlie  dog  know?  By  absolute  famil- 
iarity with  his  master.  So  may  we  under- 
stand which  of  the  voices  is  the  Divine." 

""The  Flavor  Lasts':  There  is  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  world  s  mouth.  What  can 
take  it  out?  Let  us  analyze  the  cause  of 
the  world's  indigestion.  It  has  been  over- 
fed on  war;  on  ease;  on  materialism.  The 
w(»rld's  tongue  is  coated.  Its  stomach  is 
all  wrong.  Its  heart  is  a-quiver  and  its 
art<  ries  are  hardening.  Wrigley  has  made 
a  fortune  out  of  Si)earmint.  And  no  small 
l)art  of  this  fortune  is  due  to  a  splendid 
product,  Avell  advertised.  In  the  advertising 
this  phrase  sticks  out  like  a  burr — "The 
Flavor  Lasts.'  Isn't  that  just  what  this 
old  world  needs?  Some  remedy,  some 
agency  that  can  take  the  bitter  taste  away, 
regulate  again  the  vitals  of  the  world's  life 
and  leave  an  everlasting  sweetness  in  the 
world's  he-art." 

"'Eventually,  Why  Not  Now?'  Wash- 
burn-Crosby are  builders  for  the  future. 
Every  advertisement  they  run  is  a  brick 
in  a  future  building  of  prosperity.  They 
are  teaching  a  nation  to  use  their  product.  You  '11  come  to 
it!  Why  not  do  it  at  once?  It's  a  great  plea.  They  have 
hopes.  We  all  have  hopes.  Some  of  us  hope  to  be  rich;  others 
hope  to  be  powerful;  others  wish  only  to  be  useful.  Wealth 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  ix)Ssession  of  the  coin  of  the 
realm.  One  can  be  rich  in  the  truest  sense.  Power  does  not 
mean  necessarily  what  the  world  connotes  by  power.  We  can 
all  be  i)owerful  in  the  finest  way.  Our  job  is  to  transform  this 
world:  this  age;  this  place  in  which  we  li\e  by  the  power  thai 
is  given  us.     Bj-  the  might  of  a  strong  body;  by  the  keenness  of 
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a  developed  intelligenoc ;  by  the  sensiti\  e  ix>wer  of  the  real  heart, 
we  are  to  make  the  "eventually'  eonie  true  in  the  present  gener- 
ation. 'Why  not  now?'  is  a  mighty  good  slogan  for  any  man 
who  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions." 

Dr.  Metcalfe  has  had  some  experience  in  publicity,  says  the 
■RTiter,  and  he  uses  "short,  punchy  copy  of  a  human-interest 
tj-pe  on  his  church  bulletin  board."  Many  a  copy  man,  we 
are  told  further,  could  take  an  object  lesson  from  the  te.xts  on 
the  board  of  this  ^Massachusetts  minister. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  PARALYSIS   IN   ENGLAND 

CHRIST  OR  PLATO,  a  philosophic  code  of  morals  or  Chris- 
tianity— which  is  it  to  be  in  England?  where,  as  a  "Gen- 
tleman with  a  Duster"  believes,  the  Church  has  lost  its 
moral  leadership,  largely  through  the  intellectual  decadence  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  flock.  If,  he  argues,  the  Church  will  not  teach 
the  world,  modern  science  will  inspire  jihilosophy  to  take  up 
anew  the  teachings  of  Plato,  "and  the  world  will  go  forward  into 
the  light,  but  with  no  creative  love  in  its  soul  to  save  it  from 
itself."  Persuaded  of  this  alternative,  the  author  of  "The  Mir- 
rors of  Downing  Street"  sets  himself  in  "Painted  Windows" 
(G.  P.  I*utuam's  Sons^i — a  study  in  religious  personalities — the 
task  of  examining  the  mind  of  modern  Christianity,  "the  onlj' 
religion  of  the  world  with  which  the  world  can  never  be  done, 
because  it  has  the  lasting  quality  of  growth,  and  to  see  whether 
in  the  condition  of  that  mind  one  can  not  light  upon  a  cause  for 
the  confessed  failure  of  the  Church  to  impress  humanity  with 
what  its  documents  call  the  Will  of  God — a  failure  the  more  per- 
plexing because  of  the  wonderful  devotion,  sincerity,  and  almost 
boundless  actiA-ity  of  the  modern  Church." 

The  wielder  of  the  duster  believes  that  the  disordered  state  of 
the  world  is  by  no  means  a  consequence  of  war;  rather,  he  holds, 
its  confusion  is  "immemorial."  In  seeking  the  causes  of  the  moral 
chaos  he  finds  so  prevalent  in  England  he  looks,  not  among  the 
people,  but  at  the  Church  itself,  at  the  religious  leaders,  to  whom 
"the  hungry-  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed."  Twelve  religious 
personages  of  rank  are  arbitrarily  selected  for  a  study  to  prove  his 
point,  perhaps  because  he  believes  them  to  be  representative  of 
the  whole  army  of  clergy,  tho  he  leaves  out  some  important  and 
interesting  figures.  To  all  he  accords  a  measure  of  tribute. 
They  are  earnest,  sincere  and  pious.  But  he  holds  that  they  lack 
the  quality  of  leadership,  and  not  infrequently  absent  are  the 
chief  ingredients  of  Christianity — its  humanitj'^  and  its  sympathy. 
At  present  he  beholds  in  the  Church  a  war  of  words,  a  struggle 
between  conflicting  creeds,  whereas  "Christ  should  be  sought  in 
the  li^dng  world  and  not  in  the  documents  of  antiquity."  Theo- 
logical controv^ersy  holds  sway  too  often  where  the  teaching  of 
Christ  is  the  need.  Formalists  argue  from  the  cloister  instead 
of  heeding  the  command  of  Jesus:  '"Feed  my  lambs."  So,  in  the 
combat  of  creeds,  in  the  struggle  between  Traditionalism  and 
^Modernism,  men  forget  the  Founder  of  the  Faith  and  neglect 
his  teaching. 

The  author  begins  his  dusting  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  who  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  descending 
into  the  "dust  of  controversy,"  but  who,  nevertheless, "remains 
the  greatest  spiritual  force  among  the  Churches  of  England," 
and  ends  with  Archbishop  Randall  Thomas  Da\ddson,  under 
whom  "a  di\ided  Church  has  held  together;  but  religion  has  gone 
out  of  favor."  To  bring  order  out  of  the  moral  chaos  the  anony- 
mous author  proposes  a  return  to  the  teachings  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  does  our  own  country  the  honor  of  believing  that  if 
he  should  expect  anywhere  a  response  to  his  suggestion  that  a  new 
definition  of  the  word  Faith  is  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  Jesus,  "it  is 
in  America." 

Why  is  the  Church  so  powerless?  asks  "  The  Gentleman  -wath  a 
Duster."    "Why  is  it  she  has  so  fatally  lost  the  attention  of  man- 


kind?    Is  it  not  because  she  has  nothing  to  give,  nothing  to 
teach?"    He  suggests  a  new  point  of  view: 

"I  believe  that  there  are  more  evidences  for  the  existence  of 
Christ  in  the  modern  world  than  in  the  whole  lexicon  of  theology. 
I  believe  it  is  more  possible  to  discern  his  features  and  to  feel  the 
breath  of  his  lips  by  confronting  the  discoveries  of  modern  science 
than  by  turning  back  the  lea\'es  of  religious  history  to  the  first 
blurred  pages  of  the  Christian  tradition.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
it  is  now  wholly  impossible  for  any  man  to  comprehend  the 
Light  which  shone  upon  human  darkness  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  without  bringing  the  documents  of  the  Church  to  the 
light  which  is  shining  across  the  world  at  this  present  hour  from 
the  torch  of  science." 

A  new  line  of  work,  too,  is  proposed  for  the  Church: 

"Let  us  suppose  that  the  entire  Church  of  Christ  was  at  work 
in  the  world  teaching  Christ's  teaching,  educating  men,  bringing 
it  home  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  humanity  that  'life  is  mental 
travel,'  that  it  is  in  our  thoughts  we  Hve  and  by  our  thoughts  we 
are  shaped,  that  flesh  and  blood  can  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  that  all  terrestrial  values  are  radically  false,  that  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  anything  is  to  get  it,  that  the  power  of  '  the  domi- 
nant wash'  is  our  fate,  that  in  love  alone  can  we  live  to  the  full 
stature  of  our  destiny,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  us, 
that  the  engine  of  faith  has  not  yet  been  exerted  by  the  whole 
human  race  in  concert,  that  conquests  await  us  in  the  spiritual 
world  before  which  all  the  conquests  of  the  material  world  will 
pale  into  insignificance,  that  we  are  spirits  finding  our  way  out 
of  the  darkness  of  an  animal  ancestry  into  the  Light  of  an  immor- 
tal inheritance  as  children  of  God;  let  us  suppose  that  this,  and 
not  dogma  was  the  Voice  of  the  Church;  must  we  not  say  that  by 
such  teaching  the  whole  world  would  eventually  be  rescued  from 
our  present  chaos  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  be  born  again  into  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  reality? 

"I  believe  it  is  only  when  a  man  realizes  that  in  its  final  analy- 
sis the  whole  universe  is  invisible,  and  ceases  to  think  of  himself 
as  an  animal  and  becomes  profoundly  sensible  of  himseK  as  a 
spirit,  and  a  spirit  in  communion  "wath  a  spiritual  reality  closer 
than  hands  and  feet,  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  two 
great  commandments  on  which  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  I*roph- 
ets.    And  Avithout  that  fulfilment  there  must  always  be  chaos." 


LESS  DRUNKENNESS  AMONG  THE  POOR 

PROHIBITION  HAS  REFORMED  SOTS,  declares 
Evangeline  Booth,  Commander  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  America,  in  a  statement  announcing  that  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Volstead  Act  drunkenness  among  the  poor  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  and  that  the  money  which  formerly 
went  into  the  barroom  till  is  now  going  into  bank  deposits.  In 
their  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  them  from  Salvation 
Armj^  Headquarters,  the  social  secretaries  said  cases  of  drunken- 
ness are  now  the  exception  among  men  who  frequent  the  Army 
hostelries,  shelters  and  industrial  homes.  According  to  the 
statement,  as  it  is  quoted  in  press  reports, 

"More  than  two  million  beds  were  supplied  by  the  Salvation 
^Vrmy  last  year,  and  it  is  on  these  two  million  cases  that  our 
secretaries  base  their  answers.  In  one  hostelry  it  was  reported 
that  120  men  who  have  never  been  kno^vn  to  keep  a  dollar  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  now  have  banking  accounts  of  consider- 
able size.  In  another  hotel  twenty-five  men  of  the  sort  who  be- 
fore prohibition  could  not  keep  a  dime  now  have  deposits  ranging 
from  $100  to  $500.  These  are  unusually  bright  instances,  but 
everywhere  the  workers  of  the  Salvation  Army  have  found  a 
marked  increase  in  thrift  and  prosperity  and  a  decrease  in 
dr«nkenness. 

"In  refutation  of  the  charge  that  drunkenness  has  increased 
since  prohibition.  Commander  Booth  cites  the  fact  that  the 
Salvation  Army's  annual  'Boozers'  Day,'  when  drunken  men 
and  women  were  collected  from  the  streets,  fed,  clothed  and 
prayed  with,  has  been  abandoned  and  the  day  given  over  to 
entertaining  the  newsboys  and  poor  youngsters  of  the  city. 

"Because  prohibition  has  cleared  our  park  benches  of  drunk- 
ards, we  are  able  to  entertain  5,000  boys  under  14  years  old  in 
New  York  City  on  this  day,  these  boys  being  benefited  because 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  humanity  had  been  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  men  and  women." 
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On  Mountain  Top 
or  Lake  Bottom — 

from  an  observatory  perched  amid  the 
crags  of  the  Argentine  Andes  to  a  water- 
works intake- crib  resting  on  the  bottom 
oi  i^ai^e  x^ne    4i*««4i««««« 


from  the  steel  ribs  of  city  sky-scrapers 
to  the  steel  furniture  equipment  of  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  ships  and  the  nation's  pro- 
gressive business  concerns  ♦    *    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

— yet  even  that  gives  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Van  Dom  Craftsmanship-in-Steel.  The 
name  Van  Dom  on  any  metal  product  pledges  a  mastery 
of  metal-craft  built  up  by  57  years  of  working  in  steel. 

Office  furniture,  factory  shelving  —  motor  truck  bodies, 
dump  truck  bodies  —  bank  grills,  jail  partitions — joist 
hangers,  structural  steel — these  are  a  few  of  the  major 
products  of  Van  Dorn  Mastercraftsmanship- in -Steel. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mastercraftsmanship -in 'S\ 


r; 


I 


I 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  Cumberland  mountain  folk  are 
well  exprest  in  a  little  volume  of  verse 
••Kiofolks"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.),  by 
Ann  Cobb.  We  introduced  her  to  our 
readers  several  years  ago  when  she  first 
published  in  The  Outlook.  The  first  of 
these  selections  represents  "the  chief  out- 
let for  the  artistic  sense  of  the  women" 
which  has  been  the  Aveaving  of  woolen 
coverlets,  "many  of  them  of  elaborate 
pattern  and  rare  beauty.  " 

KIVERS 

By  Ann  Cobb 

Yes.  I've  spv'ral  kivers  you  can  see; 

'Light  and  liitch  your  lieastie  in  the  shade! 

I  don"t  foUer  weaving  now  so  free. 

And  all  my  piirtiest  ones  my  forebears  made. 

Home-dyed  coloi-s  kindly  meller  down 

Better  than  tliese  new  fotched-on  ones  from  town. 

I  ricollect  my      anny  at  the  loom 
Wea^•ing  that  blue  one  yonder  on  the  bed. 
She  put  the  shiUtle  by  and  laid  in  tomb. 
Her  word  was  I  could  claim  liit  when  I  wed. 
'•Flower  of  Edinboro"  wa-s  hits  name, 
Betokening  the  land  from  wliich  she  came. 

Xary  a  daughter  have  I  for  the  boon. 
But  there's  my  son's  wife  from  the  level  land. 
She  took  the. night  with  us  at  harvest-moon— 
A  comely,  fair  young  maid,  with  loving  hand. 
1  gave  her  three — "Sunri.se"  and  "Traihng  Vine" 
And  "Yotmg  Mans  Fancy.  "     She  admired    em 
fine. 

That  green  one  mostly  wrops  aroimd  the  bread; 
"Tennessee  Lace"  I  take  to  ride  behind. 
Hither  and  yon  right  smart  of  them  have  fled. 
Inside  the  chest  I  keep  my  choicest  Icind — 
"Pine-Bloom"  and  "St.  Ann's  Robe"  U)f  luckory 

brown ) . 
"Star  of  the  East  "  (that  yallers  fading  down!) 

The  Rose?     I  wove  liit  courting,  long  ago — 
Not  Simon,  though  he's  proper  kind  of  heart — 
ill's  name  was  Hugh — the  fever  laid  him  low — 
I  alius  keep  that  kiver  set  apart. 
"Rose  of  the  Valley, '"  he  would  laugh  and  say, 
"The  Idvers  favoring  your  face  to-day!" 

THE  MAIL  BOY 

By  Amn  Cobb 

Lonesomest  part  of  the  road  I  foUer, 
Jtist  at  the  edge  of  dark. 
Little  old  frogs  in  a  swampy  holler 
AUus  begin  to  bark. 

Sensible  critters  are  gone  to  their  sleeping — • 
Jay-birds  and  chickens  and  hogs — 
Quare  how  it  jest  sets  your  innards  a-creeping — 
Nothing  but  little  old  frogs! 

Sets  you  to  thinking  of  ghosts  and  d>"ing. 
Everything  sorry  and  sad. 
Gee!  biu  I  go  past  that  holler  a-flying! 
Cain't  even  shoot  straight,  by  gad! 

AN  "OLD  REGXAR"  PREACHER 

By-   A.sn"   Cobb 

O  Lord,  look  down  upon  the  souls 

That's  mustered  round  the  trees. 

And  bring  them  back  from  foreign  ways, 

Repentant   to  their  knees. 

Skeercely  a  one  but  what  his  heart 

Is  set  to  disbelieve. 

That  opposite  old  way,  Uke  what 

Deceased  oui-  Mother  Eve. 

The  good,   old-time  religion.   Lord, 
Hain't  what  it  uster  be: 
Quare  level-landers  wander  in 
To  make  a  sport  of  me. 


Right  within  gunshot  of  my  voice 
The  lads  are  courting  gay. 
And  swapping  nags,  and  fiddling,  too. 
Upon  Thy  Holy  Day! 

Full  forty  years  since  my  Election 

Day  has  traveled  by, 

And  now  this  body's  dwindling  down — 

I'm  aiming  for  to  die. 

My  pilgrimage  is  almo.st  done. 

My  soul  will  find  relea.se. 

And  sweep  liits  way  triumphant   through 

The  pearly  gates  of  peace. 

Lengthen  the  brittle  thread  of  life. 

That  I  may  garner  in 

Some  silly  sheep  that's  lost  amidst 

The  thorny  paths  of  sin. 

Poor,  feeble  stock,  us  luwnans  be, 

I'nfit  for  coiu-ts  above. 

O  Lord.  cUg  round  the  roots  of  our  hearts 

With  the  mattock  of  Thy  love. 

THE  BOY 
By  Ann  Cobb 

Everytliing's  predestined. 

So  the  Preachers  say — 
Wisht  I'd  been  predestined 

To  be  my  brother  Cla.\'. 

He's  the  only  man-rliild 

Mammy  over  liore. 
Four  of  us  that's  older, 

Sev'ral  yoimg-uns  more. 

Eats  with  Po])  and  (irandsir". 

While  we  women  wait. 
Has  his  wings  and  drumsticks 

Waiting,  if  he's  late. 

Rides  beliind  with  Poppy, 

When  he  goes  to  mill, 
Funral-meetings.  an>-whai 

Hit  suits  liis  httle  will. 

Folks  delight  to  sarve  liim. 

Let  him  come  and  go, — 
Ko!  he's  not  so  pettish. 

He's  a  marA-el,  though 

E%-erything"s  predestined. 

And  hit's  not  so  bad. 
We'd   'a'   been  right   lonesome 

With  nary  little  lad. 

GINSENG 

By  Ann  Cobb 

The  War  has  shorely  made  a  change  in  Jeems, 
He  used  to  lie  a  mortal  doless  lad: 
Why.  if  he  jest  set  out  to  shoot  a  bird. 
And  hit  set  in  to  sing,  he'd  hearken  till 
Hit  winged  away,  and  then  ride  gayly  home. 
Not  at  liis  books,  though. — he's  a  master-hand 
At  larning:  why.  he  never  tuk  a  chair. 
Without  he  had  a  book  inside  his  fist. 
That's  how  he  got  into  the  War  so  quick. 

Xary  a  grain  of  peace  I  seed  those  days, 
Remembring  his  onhandy  way  with  guns. 
But  he  come  loping  back  at  last. 
Healed  of  liis  wounds,  with  all  his  arms  and  legs. 

He'd  scarcely  et  when  he  drew  up  afore 

The  fire,  and  said,  "Dad.  let's  put  in  a  crap — 

Not  corn — I'm  sickened  fair  of  hit — and  l>eans — 

Sang  is  the  stuff  for  us.     L'p  in  New  York 

A  fellow  said  he'd  take  hit  off  our  hands 

.\nd  both  of  us  could  make  our  fortunes,  too. 

You  know  the  heathen  set  a  sight  of  store 

By  sang,  for  charms  and  doctor-stuff  and  sech." 

Quare  how  a  thing  comes  out  that's  in  the  blood; 
My  gran'sir'  follered  sanging  years  afore 
My  time,  on  tliis  same  ridge  of  land.     I've  heard 
Ole  men  pipe  up  the  sanging  cries  right  smart. 


Our  land's  jest  pine-blank  fl.xed  to  rai.se  liit,  too, 
Five  acres  of  the  onliest  level  i)iece 
In  miles.      (A  body  gets  so  mortal  tired 
Creeping  up  hills  like  flies  upon  a  wall.) 

Well,  thar  stood  .Jeoms,  a-waiting  on  my  word. 

Of  course  I  didn't  aim  to  say  him  nay. 

And  liim  jest  home  from  France:  alius  did  like 

To  devil  him  a  bit.  though,  so  I  said. 

"Eh,  Jeems.  how-come  you  drawed  up  sech 

.\  notion  in  yoiu-  head'.'     Sanging's  a  sight  of  work. 

There's  plenty  stuff  in  reason  for  us  two." 

He  srouged  around  a  bit,  and  then  drawled  out, 
"Plenty  for  two,  biU  sort  of  scant  for  three." 

It  seems  as  he  come  home  along  from  camp 
He  stopped  by  on  the  river  where  Sue  Lee 
Cot  her  a  .school  to  teach  the  year  he  jliuHl. 
(iee-oh.  I  sartinly  am  glad  hit's  Sue. 
.Vnd  not  some  Frenchy  maid,  with  furrin  wa.vs. 

His  mother  alius  hoped  the  two  would  wed. 
Lord,  but  'twill  be  a  mighty  pleasant  siglu — 
.\  woman  in  the  house  again — and  then. 
The  little  trot  of  cliildren  of  your  blood 
Wandering  in  and  out  the  open  door. 

From  the  simplicity  of  these  Southern 
mountain  people  to  the  sophistication  of 
another  class,  also  Southern,  is  a  long  stride. 
In  one  of  those  "non-commercial"  maga- 
zines of  the  new  school  called  The  Re- 
'ietrer  (Richmond)  we  find  this: 

SEAWARD 

By  Ben  R.\y-  Redm.w 

Passing  along  the  shore. 

With  imdivergent  steps,  and  eyes  iuciu-ious. 

How  many  fail 

To  glimpse  the  pagan  sail 

Of  Beatity,  riding  over  distant  waves. 

A  sail  that  tempts  the  swimmer 

To  es.say  the  sea; 

Woven  of  gold  and  crimsoti  raptiu-ously; 

shot   through  with  magic  threads, 

Ravished  from  dreams, 

It  seems 

.\  flame  of  deathless  ecstasy, 

That  rides  afar  elusively. 

Hut.  when  we  do  attempt  the  deep. 

'Tis  with  sm-e  knowledge  we  must  fail; 

Though  in  our  last  defeat  we  keep 

.\t  least  the  image  of  the  sail. 

Oolden  and  crimson  that  we  fought  to  reach 

And,  when  at  last  were  fltmg  back  on  the  beach: 

Or  when,  half  way,  we  meet  deep  death. 

Still  thrusting  forward  with  our  parting  breath: 

Facing  oiu-  failiu-e  with  a  brave  surprise. 

We  die — with  Beauty  mirrored  in  our  eyes. 

Too  infrequently  now  come  verses  from 
this  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  spiritual 
of  English  poets.  In  the  London  Mercury 
appear  these  lines: 

THE  POET  AND  HIS  BOOK 

By'  Alice  Mey-nell 

Here  are  my  thoughts,  aUve  within  this  fold. 
My  simple  sheep.    Their  shepherd.  I  grow  wise 
As  dearly,  gravely,  deeply  I  behold 
Their  different  eyes. 

Oh  distant  pastures  in  their  blood!     Oh  streams 
From  watersheds  that  fed  them  for  this  prison! 
Lights  from  aloft,   midsummer  suns  in  dreams, 
Set  and  arisen. 

They  wander  oiU,  but  aU  return  anew. 
The  small  ones,  to  this  heart  to  which  they  clmig; 
"And  those  that  are  with  young."  the  fruitful  few 
That  are  with  young. 
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A  Lesson  from  the  Stars 


IN  the  garden  of  a  country  home  two  men  were  talking.     Near  them 
saf  a  small  boy,  looking  at  the  stars. 

Said  one  of  the  men  :  "1  am  making  a  product  that  I  know  is  the  best 
in  its  class — and  still  I  can't  sell  it." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  .  .  .  Then  the  second  man  called 
to  the  boy  who  sat  near  them.  "Son,"  he  said,  "if  you  had  your  choice 
of  any  of  those  stars  up  there,  which  one  would  you  choose?" 

The  boy  promptly  pointed  to  the  brightest  star  in  sight.  "That  big 
one  over  there  1"  he  said. 

The  man  who  had  addressed  the  boy  turned  to  his  companion.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "there  are  other  stars  in  the  heavens,  which 
the  boy  cannot  see,  that  are  far  brighter  and  bigger  than  the  one  he 
chose.  But  he  didn't  know  the  other  stars  were  there — and  so  he 
couldn't  choose  them.  That's  why  your  product  isn't  selling.  People 
simply  do  not  know  It  exists." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  first  man,  "advertising.  But  I  have 
tried  advertising  in  the  past — two  or  three  times — and  it  didn't  work." 

His  companion  seemed  preoccupied  with  the  stars.  .  .  .  "If  we 
stand  here  and  watch  the  sky  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  finally  said,  "we 
shall  see  a  shooting  star.  It  will  spurt  across  the  heavens  for  a  second, 
and  then  It  will  die  out.  There  are  thousands  of  shooting  stars  every 
night.  People  pay  little  attention  to  them  and  they  are  Instantly  for- 
gotten.    That's  the  kind  of  an  advertiser  you  were. 

"The  Pole  Star,"  continued  the  speaker,  "has  stayed  on  the  job  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  that  Its  very  name  has  come  to  mean  'a  guide,  a 
controlling  principle.'  And  that's  the  way  to  advertise.  There  are 
certain  products  today  whose  names  are  regarded  as  a  guide  to  satis- 
faction and  a  controlling  principle  of  quality.  They  are  the  pole-stars. 
In  this  present  economic  situation,  the  pole-stars  are  doing  the  business." 


N.  W.  AYER 


CQTsT      Advertising 
^^^^^       Headquarters 


New  York 


Boston' 
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THIS  MAN  LEWIS 


JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  leader  of  the  coal  miners  in  their  nation- 
wide strike,  has  been  a  coal  miner  himself,  tho  you 
would  little  guess  it.  As  a  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  remarks,  "to  see  him  walking  from  his  hotel  to  the 
offices  of  the  L'uited  ISliue  Workers  of  America,  one  would  not 
think  him  different  from  the  hundreds  of  trim-dressed  Indian- 
apolis men."  He  is  modest, 
and  a  man  of  few  words. 
But  e\ery  word  counts.  When 
the  Government  enjoined  the 
miners  from  participating  in  a 
nation-wide  strike  two  years 
ago,  he  said: 

"Gentlemen,  we  will  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  court. 
We  do  so  under  protest.  We 
are  Americans.  We  can  not 
fight  our  Government." 

On  December  12.  1919,  he 
was  publicly  commended  by 
the  President  of  the  t'nited 
States  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
a  patriotic  citizen  for  the 
action  taken.  Writing  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Gilman 
Parker  says  of  him: 

John  L.  Lewis  was  liorn  in 
Lucas,  Iowa,  a  small  mining 
toTSTi,  on  Lincoln's  Birthday 
of  1880.  His  father  and  mother 
were  Welsh.  Both  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  coal  min- 
ers in  Wales,  where  coal  miners 
are  born  and  not  made.  His 
parents  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  '70's,  settling  in 
Lucas.  The  elder  Lewis  worked 
in  one  of  the  mines  there  for 
several  j-ears,  until  1882,  when, 
at  the  age  of  two,  the  present 
miners'  president  came  into 
his  first  contact  ^Wth  a  coal 
strike. 

The  fighting  blood  of  the 
House  of  Lewis  shoAved  itself 
during  that  strike,  for  the  elder 
Lewis  was  placed  on  the  black- 

hst  of  all  the  Lucas  operators  and  could  not  get  a  job  there  after 
the  trouble  was  over.  Hence,  the  family  moved  to  Des  ^loines, 
where  the  father  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  job  at  his  trade. 

John,  the  boj-,  was  reared  in  Des  ^Moines.  He  attended  the 
pubUc  schools,  but  left  high  school  before  completion  of  his  studies 
to  go  to  work  as  a  pick-and-shovel  miner.  He  was  taught  the 
trade  hj  his  father,  by  whose  side  he  worked  for  several  jears. 

At  that  time  conditions  in  the  mines  were  not  nearly  as  ad- 
vanced as  they  are  now.  There  were  no  safety  laws  in  an  in- 
dustry which  even  now,  with  numerous  legal  requirements  for 
safeguarding  the  workers,  takes  a  toU  through  accidents  of  some 
3,000  hves  a  j'ear.  None  of  the  present  ventilation  laws  was 
then  in  existence,  and  the  miner  was  forced  to  perform  half  of 
his  daj-'s  work  amid  powder  fumes.  The  ten  and  eleven  hour 
day  was  usual,  and  some  miners  earned  as  httle  as  $1.60  a  day. 

So  this  was  the  hard  school  in  which  John  L.  Le"wis  got  his 
training,  and  it  was  there  that  he  formed  a  resolution  some  day 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  miners.  Further- 
more: 

As  he  grew  older,  the  wanderlust  of  youth  gripped  him  and 
he  went  on  several  roA"ing  expeditions,   working  in  mines  in 


THE   -BE-ST  POKER   FACE  WEST  OF  THE  HLD.SON" 

Is  tliis  of  John  L.  Lewis,  who  leads  the  coal  miners'  strike.    "  Some- 
how he  recalls  to  mind — in  appearance,  not  in  temperament — the 
Bryan  of  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  but  a  Bryan  metamorphosed  into  a 
James  J.  Jeffries,  and  with  the  additional  \-irtue  of  the  knowledge  that 
silence  can  be  golden.  " 


various  sections  of  the  country.  ^Meanwhile  he  developed  a 
craA-ing  for  more  "book  knowledge,"  and  wherever  during  his 
wanderings  he  could  get  books  he  read  them.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  English  literature,  philosophy  and  histor3\  In  later 
years  he  devoted  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  economies. 

Thi'oughout  his  early  mining  experience  he  had  taken  an  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  ^Miners'  L^nion,  and  when  he  moved  to 

Illinois  he  became  engaged 
more  than  ever  in  its  activities. 
His  ability  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  union  heads,  and  in 
1910  he  was  elected  by  the 
convention  of  IlUnois  miners 
to  serve  as  their  legislative 
representative,  chiefly  to  urge 
the  enactment  of  laws  favorable 
to  the  miners.  He  also  aided 
the  passage  of  a  number  of 
measures  in  that  State  benefit- 
ing organized  labor  generally, 
including  a  workman's  com- 
pensation law. 

His  work  in  this  connection 
soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  he  was  appointed  a 
general  organizer  and  field  rep- 
resentative of  that  body,  con- 
tinuing in  this  work  for  five 
and  a  half  years.  In  this  con- 
nection he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Calumet  copper 
strike  and  the  strike  of  rubbei 
workers  at  Akron. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganizers in  the  campaign  to 
unionize  the  steel  industry  in 
1913,  which  was  not  earned 
through  because  of  industrial 
depression.  A  part  of  his 
activities  during  this  time  em- 
braced legislative  work  for  the 
P^'ederation  at  Washington  and 
at  several  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures. On  several  occasions 
he  had  performed  special  ser- 
vices for  the  United  Miixe 
Workers,  bringing  him  into 
closer  contact  than  ever  with 
that  organization.  Thus  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Scale  Committee  in 
1916.  In  that  j-ear  he  was 
also  chairman  pro  tern  of  the 
national  convention,  and  in  the  jear  following,  was  chosen  as  its 
vice-president.  Also  during  this  year  he  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Coal  Production  organized  bj'  Secre- 
tary Lane  as  a  war  effort. 

In  1919,  due  to  the  iUness  of  PYank  J.  Hayes,  Lewis  became 
active  president  of  the  United  ISIine  Workers.  As  such,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  bituminous  strike  in  1919,  which  won  a  twenty- 
seven  per  cent,  wage  increase,  the  largest  in  the  organization's 
history.  In  February  of  1920  he  was  elected  the  miners' 
president  by  the  lai-gest  vote  ever  given  a  candidate  for  that 
office. 

Shortly  after  his  election  Mr.  Lewis  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Washington.  In  one  of  the  hotel  lobbies  he  chanced  to  meet 
Joseph  Tumulty,  secretary  to  former  President  Wilson. 

"I  see,"  observed  'Mr.  Tumulty,  "that  you  got  more  votes 
than  the  Democrats." 

The  mere  fact  that  Lewis  is  president  of  the  United  IMine 
Workers  in  itself  attests  to  his  high  quahties  of  leadership.  For 
leadership  in  the  miners'  organization,  whether  it  be  a  secretary- 
ship in  its  smallest  local  or  the  supreme  direction  of  the  inter- 
national union,  is  evidence  per  se  that  the  holder  of  office  has 
come  through  the  test  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Also,  that 
he  has  done  some  very  effective  surviving  even  after  getting  into 
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To  Make  Old  Furniture  Look  New- 
Use  Valspar  Enamels 


PORCH  furniture  finished  with 
Valspar  Enamels  can  be  freely 
washed — can  be  left  out  in  sun  and 
rain  without  losing  color  or  lustre. 
Valspar  Enamels  are  fine  pigments 
carefully  ground  in  durable,  water- 
proof Valspar — the  varnish  that 
won't  turn  white. 

You  will  find  Valspar  Enamels 
easy  to  use.  They  work  freely 
under  the  brush,  dry  dust-free  in 
two  hours  and  hard  in  twenty-four. 


Porch  furniture  needs  a  durable, 
lasting  finish.  Don't  waste  time 
with  inferior  enamels.  Valspar 
Enamel,  wherever  used,  including 
automobiles,  slar^s  bright  and  s^ays 
bright. 

Valspar  Enamels  are  made  in  12 
beautiful  lasting  colors,  also  in 
Black,  White,  Bronze,  Aluminum, 
Gold,  and  Flat  Black.  Send  for 
complete  color  chart.  For  sample 
can  use  coupon  below. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Established  1832 

New  York        Chicago         Boston        Toronto        London         Paris        Amsterdam 

W.  P.  FtTLLER  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTEME 

w 


NAM 


-This  coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps, 
amounting  to  isc  for  each  3sc  sample  can 
checked  at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each 
product  supplied  at  this  special  price. 
Write  plainly.) 


The  famuus  Valspar 
boilint  water  test 


Dealer's  Name. . . 
Dealer's  Addres'j 


Valspar  Enamel  Q 

State  color 

Valspar      ...  I — I 
Valspar  Stain    .  U 

State  color 


Your  Name.  .  . 
Your  Address 


.    City 


Lil.  Oig    i-m  ti 
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olTu'O,  foi-  lli(>s;iim'clt'iiicti(al  I'oJHK^s  thai  iiilluciico  llio  niincr  down 
ill  tlic  jiils  cxlciul  rij^lit  on  up  to  tlic  toji  of  liis  oTfjani/alion.  'I'lic 
<lifT«>r(>nco  is  that  whore  they  eonibine  with  a  narrower,  restricted 
outlook  and  a  caHousness  toward  ])(>rsonal  risks  to  make  the  man 
in  tile  mines  ricii  soil  for  tlie  hlandisliments  of  radical  aRitalors, 
they  express  themselves  in  factional  bick(>rinj?  among;  the  miners' 
chief  leaders,  who  nearly  always  ha\e  been  classed  as  conserva- 
tives in  the  labor  movement. 

In  Mr.  Parker's  opinion,  Lewis  owes  mneli  of  his  snccess  as  a 
leader  to  his  build  and  pliysiognomy,  or,  to  use  the  word  IMr. 
Parker  prefers,  his  personality-: 

He  is  slightly  under  six  feet  in  height,  of  heaA-y  yet  compact 
build,  and  with  shoulders  possibly  an  inch  or  two  less  broad  than 
the  width  of  the  average  door,  but  not  less  than  that.  His 
face  is  o\al  sha])ed  and  of  the  sort  described  as  full,  but  the 
fulness  does  not  detract  a  wliit  from  the  fact  that  its  nether  con- 
•vergence  is  to  one  of  the  squarest  and  most  determined  jaws 
extant  in  these  United  States.  It  was  that  sort  of  a  jaw  that 
])robably  led  some  one  to  sit  down  a  ^century  or  two  ago  and 
chronicle  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  that  discretion  is  the  better 
l)art  of  valor.  His  forehead  is  high  and  unde,  and  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  great  shock  of  brown  hair,  coming  to  a  Bryanesque  bulge 
at  the  back.  Somehow  he  recalls  to  mind — in  appearance,  not 
in  temperament — the  Brj'an  of  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  but  a 
Br^•an  metamorphosed  into  a  James  J.  Jeflfries,  and  with  the 
additional  wtue  of  the  knowledge  that  .silence  on  ocea.sion  can 
be  golden. 

His  face  is  no  guide  to  what  he  is  thinking  when  he  so  mils  it — 
it  has  been  called  "the  best  poker  face  west  of  the  Hudson" — 
but  on  occasion,  such  as  when  he  faced  the  most  riotous  con- 
A'ontion  in  the  Union's  liistory  last  February  and  declared  him- 
self against  the  attacks  of  l">ank  Farrington,  the  Illinois  miners' 
leader,  and  Alexander  Howat,  his  e.vjjression  is  Berserk  in  regis- 
tering anger.  On  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  one  of  the  most 
friendly,  boyish  and  disarming  of  smiles,  not  a  small  part  of  the 
source  of  his  magnetic  qualities. 

He  has  a  voice  of  excellent  speaking  timbre.  He  speaks 
'  slowly  and  distinctly,  choosing  his  words  with  deliberation  and 
from  a  better  vocabulary  than  many  labor  leaders  possess.  Ap- 
jiarently,  it  is  no  effort  for  him  to  throw"  his  Aoice,  even  in  tlie 
largest  of  auditoriums.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  trained  and  skilful 
orat  or. 

One  illustration  of  the  "holding"  qualities  of  Lewis  in  action 
was  his  appearance  last  Monday  before  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  Washington,  when  he  read  some  seventy  closely  tji^e- 
\\Titten  pages  in  presenting  the  ca.se  of  the  miners  to  the  Con- 
gressmen. Before  the  reading  each  of  the  score  of  newspapermen 
present  was  handed  a  complete  copy  of  the  statement,  which 
was  replete  with  percentages,  avenxges  and  technical  data  bearing 
on  coal  and  its  production.  Ordinarily,  knowing  that  such  a 
statement  would  take  a  long  while  to  read  aloud,  the  newspaper- 
men would  have  left  the  stuffy  committee  room  for  the  time 
being  to  bask  about  a  bit  in  the  sunshine  outside,  leaA-ing  the 
Congressmen  to  their  fate  in  the  matter.  It  required  Le^\'is 
four  hours  to  read  the  statement.  Everj-  correspondent  present 
remained  in  the  room  throughout  the  reading. 

The  hearing  before  the  committee  also  furnished  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Lewis's  ability  to  make  friends.  Following  the  reading 
of  the  statement,  the  miners'  leader  was  questioned  at  length 
hy  the  Congressmen.  The  interrogation  was  fair  and  friendly, 
for  the  most  part,  until  a  representative  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  Texas  was  permitted  to  take  a  han<l.  This  gentleman,  first 
making  it  clear  that  he  was  tliere  to  represent  the  public,  began 
a.>King  Lewis  a  series  of  questions  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  heckling. 

■  ^^'oldd  not  your  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  add  ."5245,000,000 
a  year  to  the  national  coal  bill"?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  unable  to  follow  your  mental  g\Tations,"  replied  Lewis, 
"or  to  ascend  A\ith  3011  into  your  nuithematical  realms.  How- 
e\-er,  it  would  not." 

There  was  a  titter  about  tlie  room.  The  complexion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  turned  scNcral  shades  toward  crimson, 
but  he  kept  on. 

"I  under-stand,"  he  said,  "that  the  wages  of  the  miners  have 
lieen  increa.sed  no  less  than  7.")  jier  cent,  since  1913." 

"Mr. ,"  answered  the  center  of  the  coal  strike,  "the 

miners  of  the  United  States  are  gifted  with  a  number  of  talents, 
but  they  can  not  eat  percent Jiges." 

A  chorus  of  chuckles  greeted  this  comeback,  an<l  a  Congressman 
from  jMaryland  turned  about  in  his  seat,  winked  at  llie  press 
gallery  and  said,  "Haw!"  By  this  time  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  willing  to  call  it  a  day,  and  he  was  relie\'ed  of  furliier 
embaiTassment  by  a  fellow  Congressman  A\'ith  a  mon>  chummy 
line  of  questions. 


Is  Lewis  a  radical?  During  the  bituminous  coal  strike  of 
191!),  cerlain  of  the  operators  d(>clar(!d  that  \u\  was.  It  is  "a 
most  unjust  a(iCusation,"  we  are  told.     Says  Mr.  Parkcsr: 

There  are  radical  elements  among  i\w  miners.  So  are  there 
in  nearly  all  big  union  organizations — men  who  advocate 
everything  from  "peaceful  Socialism"  for  the  workers  to  seizing 
the  Government  through  revolution  and  passing  the  country 
over  to  Russia  on  a  silver  platter  with  watercress  around  it. 
But  Lewis  is  not  one  of  these,  and  he  will  have  none  of  them. 

This  was  demonstrated  at  a  meeting  of  the  miners'  rc^im^.sen- 
tatives  about  a  j-ear  ago.  A  labor  leader  whose  views  on  "  j)olit- 
ical  action"  have  been  undergoing  a  transformation  from 
light  pink  to  dark  maroon  during  the  past  few  years  came  to  the 
meeting  and  asked  i)ermission  to  address  it. 

"Bill,"  replied  the  miners'  president,  "you  can  go  out  there 
and  talk  your  head  off,  if  you  Avant  to.  But  the  minute  that 
you  start  rijiping  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  up  the 
back  or  start  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Sovi(»t  Government, 
in  fact,  the  instant  you  begin  pulling  anytliing  with  the  slightest 
shade  of  red  about  it,  I'm  going  to  interrupt  you  and  chase  you 
off  the  platform." 

"Bill"  was  considerably  huffed  for  the  moment,  but  he  got 
over  it  after  a  bit  and  made  his  speech — and  strictly  according 
to  the  prescriptions. 

That  Lewis  does  not  hesitate  to  act  against  any  radical 
"movements"  within  the  miners'  organization  was  forcefully 
shown  during  the  "One  Big  Union"  disturbances  in  Canada,  in 
1919.  When  the  officers  of  one  of  the  unions'  Canadian  dis- 
tricts declared  for  the  "One  Big  Union"  organization,  Lewis 
jiromptly  revoked  the  autonomy  of  the  district  and  caused  the 
expulsion  of  the  officials  concerned. 


"LOOKING  BACKWARD"  ON  THE 
CRIME  WAVE 

ALTHO  THE  "CRniE  WAVE"  in  New  York  City  is  no 
/_»     joke,  it  is  a  subject  for  jokes  galore,  and  the  New  York 
-^   -^  Globe  comes  out  with  an  editorial  showing  how  some 
future  H.  G.  Wells  might  view  the  situation: 

In  those  far-off  days  of  1800-2100  A.D.  [writes  the  great  his- 
torian, Basjuh  No.  G7,  in  the  year  4091]  the  foolish  attempt  to 
maintain  "organized  society,"  also  called  "government,"  had 
not  jet  been  abandoned.  Its  decay  and  eventual  doom,  how- 
ever, had  already  become  evident. 

New  York,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Yuzn  River  (then  called 
the  Ilendrickhudson,  or  sometimes  merelj'  the  'Hudson),  offers 
a  good  example  of  the  breakdown  of  local  organization.  This 
town,  in  the  year  1922,  was  governed  by  an  hereditary  ro\al 
society  (or,  as  some  claim,  family)  called  Tammany.  The  citi- 
zens engaged  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  absurd  enterprises  called 
"business"  and  acquired  thereby  "wealth,"  tokens  exchange- 
able for  food,  clothing,  precious  stones,  objects  of  art,  and  the 
like.  Since  the  tokens  were  interchangeable,  classes  developed 
in  the  community  which  sought  to  take  from  others  instead  of 
acquiring  by  entering  "business"  for  themselves.  One  class  was 
"bootleggers,"  who  sold  poisons  such  as  the  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  to  make  themselves  blind  (perhaps  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  ceremonial  of  crowding  themselves 
twice  a  day  into  subterranean  caves  called  "subways"). 

The  other  class  was  called  "hold-up  men."  They  sjew  the 
citizens  with  clubs  and  guns  in  order  to  take  from  them  their 
tokens,  jewels,  and  "hootch"  (finger  rings?).  At  first  a  body  of 
men  called  "police,"  also  armed  with  clubs  and  guns,  made  feeble 
attemjjts  to  stop  the  process;  but  the  hold-up  men  grew  so  numer- 
ous and  bold  that  soon  the  police  retreated  to  their  fastness,  th(! 
Tombs  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  cemeteries,  where  the  bodies 
of  murdered  citizens  wen^  hidden).  Thereupon  the  citizens  sought 
to  fight  the  hold-up  men  with  their  owti  hands,  and  the  news- 
])ai)ers  of  April  5,  1922,  recorded  the  fact  that  2r),0(K)  ])ersons, 
des{)airing  of  ])rotection  from  the  dwindling  number  of  police, 
had  purchasf^d  guns  A\ith  which  to  protect  thems(d\'es. 

Within  a  few  months  the  city  found  itself  engaged  in  guerrilla 
civil  Avar.  The  pop])ing  of  revolvers  and  cries  of  the  wounded 
might  be  heard  in  all  quarters  at  any  time  of  tli(^  day  or  niglit. 
The  hold-up  men  soon  numbered  more  than  half  the  adult  male 
population.  In  September,  1922,  tlu\v  took  ])o.ssession  of  Forty- 
second  Street  and,  instead  of  hunting  out  their  victims  here  and 
there,  required  each  person  Avho  ])assed  from  one  part  of  the  cit\' 
to  another  to  giAo  u])  half  of  all  he  poss(>st. 

HoAv  the  ])retense  of  goAernment  Avas  abandoned  at  last  in 
faA'or  of  a  uniAer.sal  orgy  of  h()ld-ui)])iiig,  and  organiztsd  .society 
disa))peared,  ncA'cr  to  return,  is  too  Avell  knoAvn  to  need  relict i- 
tiou  here. 
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PAINT 

VARNISH 

ENAMEL 

LACQUER 

STUCCO 

KALSOMINE 

WHITE\VASH 

ROOFING 

PASTE 

GLUE 

and 

SPECIALIZED 

INDUSTRIAL 

SERVICE 


Jbr  either 
the  professional  or  the 
^^  occasional*' painter 

they  leave 
no  bristles 
on  the  Job! ^ 

every  hristlc 
gripped. 

EVERLASTINGLY 
in  hard 
rubherf 

"they  cant  come  out!! 


of  the  family  that  has  produced' 


^  and  after  you  have  askecffyrBUBBlRSEr  BRUSHES  byname 
look  for  THIS  trade  mark-Pmdit!-  SPELL  IT  OVTh 

RUBBERSET 

for  in  no  other  vtray  can  you  ALWAYS  3E  SURE  of 
getting  the  GENUINE  RUBBERSET  you  asked  for! 

From  the  time  we  made  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  BRUSH 
which  could  safely  be  used  in  any  compound  in  which  a  bristle 
brush  might  properly  be  asked  to  serve,  we  have  striven  to 
put  into  every  brush  of  our  making  THE  BEST  of  quality 
in  both  materials  and  workmanship. 

In  honest  pride  in  the  proven  superior!-  THAT   YOUR    PROTECTION   MAY 

ties  of  our  process  we  gave  to  our  brushes,  BE  MADE  COMPLETE,  take  to  heart 

and  imprinted  upon  each  and  every  one  of  this  simple  warning: 

them,     the     trade    name    RUBBERSET  Claims  to  duplication  of  our  proc - 

m,QD"cu\rx  Vfeor^v  ^^          '  °^  «"    «••«     "°t     uncommon.       Con- 

RUBBERSET    COMPANY-true    crea-  f^,i„g    imitations     of    our     trade 

tions  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  inspire  ^^^^  ^^^  frequently  found. 

our  every  operation.  SIMILARITY   IS    NOT   IDENTITY! 

Today,  no  brush  is  so  widely  asked  for  A  brusli  may  SEEM  to  be  made  some- 

by  name  as  RUBBERSET.     But  in  this  what   Hke   a  RUBBERSET.  yet   NOT 

very   protection    lurks    this   peril  to    the  be  as  good  a   brush.       It   may  even 

unwary:  —  Not    every     person    who  bear    a    trade   name    that    LOOKS    like 

simply   ASKS  for  a  RUBBERSET  RUBBERSET,   and   SOUNDS    like 

brush,  GETS  IT!  RUBBERSET.  but  it  will  NOT  be  ours. 

ACCEPT  ONLY  THE  GENUINE.  Should  you  live  in  one  of 
those  rare  places  where  RUBBERSETS  are  not  obtainable, 
tell  us,  and  we  will  gladly  arrange  to  have  your  wants  supplied. 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY      RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


(R.  &  C.  P.  Co.,  Prop.) 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 


FACTORIES: 
TORONTO  and  GRAVENHURST,  CAN. 


The  Worlds  Standard 
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60  tons  of  water 

from  a  raindrop 

One  shower — even  one  storm — doesn't  make 
this  deluge.  It's  the  rainfall  of  a  whole  year — a 
multiplied  raindrop  of  60  tons — that  your  roof 
must  stand. 

Think  of  the  punishment!  Sixty  tons  of  water — in 
driving,  pounding,  slashing  rain — hurled  each  year  on 
top  of  your  house!  No  cheap,  inferior  roofing  can  with- 
stand it.  And  you  can't  afford  to  gamble  on  roofings  of 
unknown  quality. 

Why  not  play  safe  by  asking  your  dealer  for  GENASCO 
Latite  Shingles — "the  shingles  that  lock  on"?  He'll 
show  you  why  hurricane  winds  can't  rip  them  off — why 
water  and  weather  can't  get  through.  Then  put  them 
over  your  old  weather-battered  shingles  or  on  smooth 
boards.  They're  easy  to  lay  and  they'll  cost  you  no  more 
than  ordinary  roofing. 

GENASCO  Latite  Shingles  are  surfaced  with  crushed 
slate — in  natxiral,  fadeless  colors  of  red  and  green.  They 
are  beautiful  and  fire  resisting.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  yet 
handle  the  GENASCO  Line  of  ready  roofings,  ask  us  where 
to  get  them.     Write  for  "The  Tampa  Hurricane"  book. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
COM  pATsnr 

PMI1_ADSL.^H1A 


Sl  Louis 
Kansas  City 
San  Francisco 
Atlanu 


•~x 


Asphaltic  Roofinq,  Floorinq.Painfs  and  Allied  Protective  Products 


SPORTS  -  AND  -  ATHLETICS 


A   THRILLER   THAT   IS   BECOMING    MORE   AND   MORE    RARE. 
■  The  stolen  base  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  unexpected.     It  enables  a  player  to  be  a  thinking  human  being,  not  a  mere  cog  in  a  machine." 


BASE-STEALING'S  SENSATIONAL  DECLINE 


ALTHO  IT  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  the  showiest  feature  of 

l.\     liasel)all  and  perhap.'^  the  most  popular  with  grandstand 

^  JL    and   bleacher  alike,   base-stealing  is    undergoing  Avhat 

Mr.  F.  C  Lane,  a  contributor  to  the  Baseball  Magazine,  regards 

as  nothing  short  of  a  "sensational  decline." 

Ten  years  ago  base  stealing  was  developing  in  both  major 
leagues  about  as  rapidly  as  fielding  and  pitching  skill.  For 
several  years,  as  far  back  as  we  care  to  trace  the  upward  trend, 
base-stealing  totals  were  climbing,  and  then  came  the  turning- 
point.  Base-stealing  declined  for  a  number  of  y(>ars,  crept  down 
the  slope  just  about  as  rapidly  as  it  had  ascended.  But  this 
decline  unfortunately  did  not  terminate  in  another  gradual 
incline.  On  the  contrary  it  speeded  up  as  it  progressed,  so  that 
the  last  few  seasons  have  seen  a  falling  off  in  base-stealing  so 
pronounced  as  to  prove  alarming  to  any  one  who  wi.shes  to  .see 
baseball  preserAed  as  a  game  well  rounded  in  every  department. 

No  corresponding  increase  in  batting  or  fielding  can  quite 
compensate  for  the  d«'pl<)rable  shrinkage  in  the  stolen  bases. 

The  declin<'  of  the  stolen  base  is  not  an  incident  to  be  brushed 
aside  with  a  casual  comment.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  incident  at 
all.  It  is  a  steady  and  seemingly  accelerating  trend.  Base- 
stealing  which  a  year  ago  had  reached  a  point  which  we  con- 
fidently hoped  would  be  termed  the  zero  mark  has  since  that 
time  sunk  many  degrees  below  that  zero. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  modern  base  stealing  may 
be  graphically  traced  in  the  records  of  fifteen  seasons.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  era,  in  1907,  the  National  League  stole  1,380 
bases.  In  1908  that  figure  remained  about  the  same,  namely, 
1,372.  The  following  season  it  took  a  decided  brace  to  1,.539. 
A  year  later,  in  1910,  it  stood  at  l,o93,  while  in  1911,  it  reached 
itshighest  total,  1,691. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  was  the  red  letter  year  in  Na- 
tional League  base-stealing.  From  that  date  to  the  present 
there  has  been  a  pretty  steady  decline,  marked  by  a  few  variations, 
slumping  dismally  to  the  abyss  of  the  past  two  seasons.  For 
example,  five  years  after  1911,  the  base-stealing  total  had  fallen 
off  practically  500  bases  and  stood  at  1.194.  There  was  a  tempo- 
rary spurt  the  ne.xt  year,  succeeded  by  an  even  deeper  depression 
in  1918.  In  1920  the  total  slumped  under  the  one-thousand  mark 
to  969.     And  last  year  it  ebbed  still  further  to  a  meager  803. 

How  melancholy  is  this  showing  may  be  better  exprest  in 
terms  of  percentage.  The  base-stealing  total  in  1921  was  about 
47  percent,  of  the  base  stealing  total  in  1911.  The  intervening 
years  had  seen  stolen  bases  decline  by  nearly  53  per  cent.  This 
is  no  mere  fluctuation  of  one  season  contrasted  with  another, 
but  a  drastic  decline  which  cuts  to  the  very  heart  of  base-stealing 
as  a  popular  department  in  the  game. 

To  emphasize  this  decline  still  further,  we  might  refer  to  the 
records  of  the  individual  clubs.     For  example,  in  1912  the  Giants, 


the  league  leaders  in  that  respect,  stole  347  bases.  Last  year 
the  Giants  were  still  league  leaders,  but  against  the  shining  total 
of  347,  they  presented  a  new  total  of  137.  a  falling  off  of  210  bases, 
or  more  than  three-fifths.  In  1911,  the  club  which  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  was  Philadeli)hia,  with  153.  Last  season 
Philadeljihia  also  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  66.  The 
tail-ender  declined  proportionately  as  much  as  the  champion, 
but  the  tail-ender  of  1911  far  surpassed  the  chanii)i()n  of  1921. 

E\en  more  deplorable,  so  ]Mr.  Lane  tells  us,  is  the  record  in 
the  American  League,  where  base-stealing  increased  during  the 
seasons  following  1907  and  reached  its  red-letter  j'^ear  in  1912, 
with  a  total  of  1,809  stolen  bases  that  .season,  but  immediately 
began  to  decline. 

Three  years  later  base-stealing  had  fallen  off  by  nearly  400 
bases.  In  191S  the  total  of  stolen  bases  slumped  below  the  one- 
thousand  mark  and  has  still  further  slumjM'd  through  succeeding 
seasons.  In  1920  it  was  down  to  7.30.  Last  season  it  hit  a  low 
level  of  693. 

Ten  years  have  A\Tought  a  strang(>  and  ominous  decline  in  the 
American  League  stolen  base.  That  ten  years  has  seen  a  total 
considerablj-  higher  than  the  National  League  total  dwindle  to 
a  meager  residue,  considerably  below  the  National  L<'ague's  low 
level.  In  other  words,  American  League  base-stealing  has  fallen 
from  even  greater  heights  to  lower  depths  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  National  circuit. 

The  total  last  year,  693,  is  but  slightly  more  than  38  percent, 
of  the  total  ten  years  earlier.  In  other  words,  ten  years  have 
seen  American  League  base-stealing  fall  off  nearly  62  per  cent. 

In  1912  Washington  was  the  champion  base-stealing  club,  with 
a  total  of  262.  Last  season  by  an  odd  fatality,  Washington  also 
led  American  League  clubs  with  a  total  of  111.  The  tail-end 
club  in  base-stealing  in  1912  was  St.  Louis.  But  St.  Louis  in 
1912  stole  176  bases,  which  was  more  than  50  per  cent,  increase 
over  and  above  the  showing  of  the  champion  American  League 
base-stealing  club  in  1921. 

Prior  to  1918,  no  club  in  the  American  League  stole  so  few  as 
100  bases.  Two  hundred  bases  was  a  very  common  showing. 
Last  year  only  one  club  in  the  American  League  stole  as  many  as 
a  hundred  bases — the  Washington  club.  Cleveland,  which  con- 
tended with  the  Yankees  for  the  pennant  until  the  close  of  the 
season  and  ranked  as  World's  Champion  by  virtue  of  its  victory 
the  previous  season,  stole  exactly  58  bases.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing to  cause  concern  in  the  trend  of  the  game  when  the  team 
that  is  considered  the  most  powerful  in  either  league  steals  a 
little  more  than  half  a  hundred  bases,  approximately  two  a  week 
for  an  entire  club? 

Still  further  light  is  shed  upon  this  melancholy  story  by  the 
records  of  the  champion  clubs  in  the  American  League.     For 
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many  years  the  leading  club  perforce  stole  considerably  more 
than  200  bases.  Ha^l  it  failed  to  do  so.  it  would  not  ha\e  been 
the  champion.  In  191.S  American  League  base-stealing  saw  its 
leading  champion.  Washington,  steal  2SS  bastes.  In  1918,  the 
Anu>riean  League  champion  slumped  under  tbe  200  base  total. 
In  1920,  Washington,  which  again  led,  stole  160  bases  which, 
compared  with  pre\  ions  champions,  was  a  miserable  showing. 
Bui  last  year,  Washington,  though  still  retaining  the  champion- 
ship, stole  but  111  bases,  the  {)oorest  showing  of  any  base-stealing 
champion  in  fifteen  years  of  major  leagu(>  history. 

In  the  National  League  the  rise  and  fall  of  base-stealing  cham- 
pions is  much  the  same.  In  1910,  Cincinnati  led  the  league  with 
iilO  stolen  bases.  In  1911.  the  Giants  stole  .■?47.  the  high-water 
mark  for  a  major  league  club  of  modern  times.  In  1920,  Pitts- 
burgh led  with  181.  Last  year  the  Ciiauts  regained  their  leader- 
ship with  137,  the  Avorst  record  for  a  National  League  champion 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  investigation. 

Wh(n-e  league  averages  and  club  championshii>s  so  clearly 
mark  the  fall  of  the  stolen  base,  there  surely  must  be  individual 
records  worthy  to  compare  with  those  of  former  years.  So  we 
might  hope,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Last  year  George  Sisler 
led  all  other  American  League  base-stealers  with  a  total  of  3"). 
Not  so  long  ago  the  man  who  stole  35  bases  would  be  considered 
only  fair.  For  eight  straight 
years  of  the  fifteen,  the  Amer- 
ican League  champion  slumped 
under  the  70  mark  but  once. 

In  the  National  League, 
Frisch  with  49  stolen  l>ases  to 
his  credit  did  measurably  bet- 
ter. There  ha^e  been  other 
seasons  when  the  National 
Ij(>ague  champion  stole  even 
fewer  bases,  but  on  the  other 
hand  even  49  compares  indiffer- 
ently with  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties and  eighties  of  previous 
years. 

The  Giants  in  the  past 
fifteen  seasons  ha^e  stolen 
more  bases  than  any  other 
club,  namely  3,0.57.  Cincin- 
nati comes  second,  while  the 
Detroit  Tigers  lead  the  Amer- 
ican League  with  2.794.  For 
many  years  the  Tigers  were 
noted  for  their  speed  and  dar- 
ing on  the  base  paths.  And 
yet  there  is  a  striking  conti-ast 
between  1915  and  1921  in 
Tiger  history.  Why  do  we 
mention  those  two  particular 
dates?  In  1921,  Detroit,  under 
the  leadership  of  Ty  Cobb, 
stole  95  bases.  In  1915,  Cobb 
himself,  unaided  and  alone, 
stole  96.  In  other  words,  one 
])!ayer  in  a  Detroit  uniform 
stole  more  bases  in  1915  than  the  entire  Detroit  club  in  1921. 

The  records  show  that  National  League  base-stealing  in 
approximately  a  decade  has  fallen  off  nearly  53  per  cent. 
The  same  decade  has  seen  a  decline  of  nearly  62  per  cent,  in 
American  League  base-stealing.  Specializing  in  generalities,  we 
may  say  then  that  only  one  base  is  stolen  on  a  major  league 
diamond  now  where  two  or  more  bases  were  stolen  ten 
years  ago. 

Confronted  \\ath  these  sensational  figures,  the  baseball 
enthusiast  will  ask,  naturally,  what  accounts  for  the  slump  they 
represent.  In  his  effort  to  make  his  explanation  entirely  clear, 
INIr.    Lane  begins   by  reminding  us  that 

This  admittedly  is  an  impressive  slump,  but  just  what  is  its 
inner  significance? 

Baseball  may  roughly  be  divided  into  four  departments — 
batting,  base-running,  pitching  and  fielding.  The  first  two  com- 
prise the  main  elements  of  the  offense,  the  latter  two  of  the  de- 
fense. Batting  has  always  outclassed  base-running  as  the  prime 
feature  of  baseball  offense.  But  base  nmning  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous and  valuable  factor  none  the  less. 

Of  the  two,  base-stealing  calls  for  the  greater  daring,  the  keener 
head  work.  Batting  may  be  and  generally  is  a  thing  of  natural 
aptitude,  based  largely  upon  the  batting  eye.  Base  stealing  is 
a  more  varied  talent  and  may  be  more  readily  acquired.  The 
batter  has  little  scope  for  initiative.  After  all,  he  must  hit  what 
the  pitcher  offers  him,  and  what  the  pitcher  offers  is  a  thing 
beyond  his  control.     To  be  sure  there  is  a  certain  latitude  in  the 


TY  COBB  STEALING  A    BASE 


"There  never  was  a  more  demoralizing  influence  lo  jutchers'  and  in- 
flelders"  nerves  than  Ty  Cobb  on  first.  Cobb  iu  his  i)rime  was  perhaps 
the  best  illustration  of  the  potent  influence  of  the  star  base-stealer." 


batting  system,  in  position  at  the  plate,  type  of  bat  used,  and 
manner  in  which  the  bat  is  held.  There  are  also  the  choj)  swing 
and  the  full  swing  of  the  slugger.  Batters  with  a  scientific  b<-nt 
study  jilace  hitting  and  diversify  their  attack  with  the  bunt. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  scope  which  batting  offers  for 
indix  idual  initiative  is  strictly  limited. 

On  the  otluT  hand,  provided  the  manager  leaves  him  alone, 
the  base-runner  is  forever  confronted  with  a  prospect  of  limitless 
possibilities.  To  steal  or  not  to  steal  is  a  thing  which  he  hims.'lf 
can  d(>t('rmine  unaided  and  alone.  The  actions  of  a  star  base- 
stealer  on  first  are  a  miniature  drama  in  themselves.  Ty  Cobb 
in  his  i)rime  i)robably  caused  more  damage  to  opposing  clubs' 
defense  by  his  base-stealing  than  he  did  even  by  his  i)henomenal 
hitting.  There  never  was  a  more  demoralizing  influence  to 
opposing  ])itchers'  and  infielders'  nerves  than  Ty  Cobb  on  first. 
Whether  he  would  attempt  to  steal  second  was  always  a  problem, 
but  the  very  uncertainty  of  that  ju-oblem  was  a  disquieting  factor 
which  Avas  e\-er  ])resent.  And  once  on  second,  he  was  as  apt  to 
steal  third  if  the  slightest  occasion  offered.  From  third  it  was 
only  a  short  dash  home,  and  well  did  pitcher  and  infielder  know 
that  the  slightest  slip  on  their  part  woidd  enable  Ty  to  cross  the 
rubber.  C()l)b  in  his  prime  Avas  perhai>s  the  best  illustration  of 
the  potent  influence  of  a  star  base  stealer.     Such  influence  can 

never  adequately  be  expresl 
in  mere  figures.  Even  the  sum 
total  of  Ty's  base  thefts  utterly 
fails  to  tell  the  story.  Ty's 
base-stealing  was  the  greatest 
individual  factor  in  baseball  of- 
fense cAer  seen,  Avith  the  ex- 
ception of  Babe  Ruth's  terrific 
slugging. 

As  baseball  develops  it 
tends  to  get  hide-bound.  The 
managers  grope  ever  for  the 
best  possible  system.  Once 
they  ha  AC  found  it,  they  re- 
linquish all  others,  for  is  not 
the  best  the  best?  The  AA'ay 
to  Avin  ball  games  is  to  elim- 
inate chance  so  far  as  pos- 
sible and  to  follow  the  pre- 
scribed course  which  experi- 
ence and  long  experiment  has 
proved  the  safest.  The  stolen 
base  is  an  intruder  in  this 
scheme  of  things.  The  stolen 
base  properly  employed  calls 
for  indiAidual  skill  and  player 
initiatiAe  of  high  order.  But 
these  things  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  managerial  Avis- 
dom,  and  in  this  we  can  read 
one  great  reason,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  for  the  decline  ofthe 
stolen  base. 


JSIr.  Lane  appreciates  the  man- 
agers' efforts  to  retluce  baseball  to  an  exact  science,  but  contends 
that  they  ''  liaAC  oAerlooked  one  A-ery  important  point."    For — 

The  best  possible  system  is  not  as  might  be  supposed  at 
first  blush,  a  cut-and-dried  stereotyped  affair.  Tbe  machine- 
made  system  cAen  of  the  A'ery  highest  quality  is  not  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  human  skill.  Beyond  and  aboA^e  all  mere  rules  and 
regulations  must  be  placed  human  daring  and  ingenuity.  The 
best  possible  play  ceases  to  become  the  best  AA'hen  every  one  knoAvs 
it  Avill  be  employed.  The  element  of  uncertainty,  the  unexpected 
attack  is  for  that  Aery  reason  frequently  the  most  effectiA'e.  It 
is  difficult  to  guard  against  an  iissault  that  has  not  been  foreseen. 

The  stolen  base  is  the  most  perfect  example  in  baseball  of  the 
unexpected.  In  attack  it  is  the  farthest  remoAed  from  the  mere 
established  rule.  It  injects  afl.  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
game  Aery  Avelcome  in  these  days  of  crystallized  baseballjnethods. 
It  alloAvs  scope  for  human  initiatiAe  Avhich  is  also 'very  Ave'come. 
In  short,  it  enables  a  player  to  be  a  thinking  human  being  not 
a  mere  cog  in  a  machine,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  deserAes  the  unAvaA'ering  support  of  all  who  wish  to  see  baseball 
maintained  as  a  Avell-rounded  sport,  strong  in  cA'ery  department. 

Is  it  not  time  tliat  this  most  interesting,  most  thrilling  of  base- 
ball plays  should  be  rescued  from  the  slow  moAing  but  iron-bound 
tendencies  of  the  modern  game  which  are  crushing  out  its  Aery 
existence?  Isn't  it  time  that  the  stolen-base  totals  paused  in 
their  precipitate  descent  toward  zero  and  began  an  upward 
climb?  Or  is  it  a  matter  of  popular  indifference  that  the  stolen 
base,  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  fascinating  play  in  baseball 
should  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  mechanical  perfection? 
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The  Right  of  AVay  to  Tire  Leader 

A  year  or  so  ago,  the  American  public  placed 
the  leadership  of  the  tire  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  make  U.  S.  Royal  Cords 


HE  first  Royal  Cord  Tires 
were  made  and  sold  in 
1916. 

No  cut-and-dried  story 
could  possibly  account 
for  their  position  of  command  today 
— earned  in  a  short  six  years. 

It  mostly  comes  down  to  the  car-owner 
as  an  out  and  out  human  being.  Forget  him 
as  a  mere  tire  customer  and  consider  him 
as  a  personality.  With  an  inborn  instinct 
for  quality.  With  a  pride  in  demonstrating 
his  quality  beliefs. 

How  many  tire  manufacturers,  would 
you  say,  have  even  guessed  that  American 
car-owners  were  shifting  so  fast  to  better 
tires  I 


Certainly  U.  S.  Royal  Cords  have  proven 
this  fundamental  thing — 

For  every  low-grade  tire  made  there  is 
arising  some  motorist  with  a  fine,  human 
indifference  for  it. 

He  and  his  kind  have  become  out  and  out 
loyalists  of  Royal  Cord  Tires — as  represent- 
ing the  highest  expression  of  their  demands. 


Multiply  this  man  by  a  million  or  more. 
Then  sit  down  and  weigh  his  tremendous 
deciding  influence. 


Today,  for  the  production  of  U.  S. 
Tires,  there  is  erected  and  operat- 
ing the  largest  group  of  tire  fac 
tories  in  the  world. 

The  men  who  niake  Royal 
Cords  are  quality  tvorkers  and 
quality  merchandisers. 

Their  spirit  of  leader- 
ship is  the  spirit  of  con- 
stancy— faithfulness— 
a  simple, understand- 
able policy. 

U.S.  Royal  Cords 
have  come  to  be  the 
m  casure  of  lulue  of 
r.  11  automobile 
tires. 


The  makers   of    United  States   Tires  urr.c   upon 
ever~\hndy  —  manulacturer  and  dealer  al.ke — a 
new  kind  of  competition. 

Let  us  compete  for  more  and  more  publi 
confidence. 

Let  us  compeu  for  higher  and  higher 
(juality. 

Let    us    compete    for    still 
dependahle  public  service. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 
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WHAT  WENT  WRONG? 

MR.  WALTER  CATNIP  is  too  old  a  sportsman  to  believe 
that  mere  accident  or  mere  luck  ever  wins  or  loses  a 
game.  They  are  a  contributing  factor.  Nothing 
more.  The  real  blunders,  like  the  real  successes,  are  the  work  of 
the  human  factor,  argues  Mr.  Camp  in  Collier's,  meaning  by  the 
human  factor  the  thing  we  call  judgment.  A  curiously  untrust- 
worthy thing  it  can  be,  now  and  then,  for  the  very  risks  that 
should  end  happily  -n-ill  now  and  then  lead  to  disaster.  Says 
Mr.  Camp: 

1  remember,  some  years  ago,  in  a  football  game  between 
Michigan  and  Chicago,  when  one  of  Michigan's  most  promising 
players  made  what  the  public  thought  was  a  serious  blunder, 
and  was  driven  from  the  game  because  of  what  was  actually  a 
piece  of  quick  thinking  and  sound  taking  of  a  risk.  It  was 
near  the  end  of  a  scoreless  game,  and  a  Chicago  punt  had  rolled 
a<'ross  the  Michigan  line.  This  player  tried  to  run  the  ball  out. 
If  he  touched  it  down,  it  would  have  to  be  kicked  right  down  the 
field,  and  Eckersall,  Chicago's  kicking  wizard,  Avould  ha^•e  an 
excellent  chance  to  van  with  a  field  goal.  But  if  the  ball  were 
run  back  into  the  field  of  play,  Michigan  could  scrimmage  and 
then  kick  out  of  bounds  and  avoid  gi^'ing  Chicago  an  easy  kick 
at  the  goal.  The  play  was  nearly  successful;  the  man  had  ac- 
tually crossed  into  the  field,  when  he  was  beaten  by  an  odd 
<'hance.  A  Chicago  end.  coming  down  the  field,  tackled  him 
and  literally  hurled  him  back  across  the  line — a  thing  that  could 
not  be  done  under  to-day's  rules — which  resulted  in  a  safety 
and  won  for  Chicago.  The  player  took  a  T^nse  chance,  but  when 
lie  lost  the  public  called  it  a  blunder.  It  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  Carpentier-Dempsey  fight  showed  a  taking  of  chances 
that  in^ohed  also  the  question  of  a  man's  knowledge  of  himself. 
In  the  Jersey  City  battle  Carpentier  took  a  long  chance.  Every 
one  expected  that,  as  the  weaker  and  smaller  man,  he  would  play 
the  long-distance  and  waiting  game,  hoping  to  last  out  the  bout, 
with  a  chance  of  landing  a  luclcv'  blow.  Instead,  he  carried  the 
fight  to  the  bigger  man  right  from  the  gong,  and  he  was  roundly 
criticized.  But  he  took  account  of  his  own  weakness  and  knew 
that  his  one  chance  to  van,  or  even  to  last  through,  was  to  land 
one  of  his  astounding  swings,  with  the  power  of  his  wonderful 
transverse  body  muscles  behind  it,  early  in  the  fight.  He 
actually  did  this  in  the  second  round.  Dempsey  was  groggy- 
for  nearly  a  minute,  and  many  believe  that  if  Carpentier  had 
not  liurt  his  hand  with  that  blow,  he  might  have  followed  up 
and  won  the  fight  then  and  there.  He  had  correctly  judged  his 
OAvn  strength  and,  tho  his  swift  offensive  lost,  it  was  not  a  mis- 
take. 

More  recently,  in  the  fight  between  Benny  Leonard  and 
Rockj'  Kansas,  Leonard  won  on  a  similar  calculation,  which 
resulted  in  an  exact  reversal  of  these  tactics.  The  prediction 
Avas  that  he  would  have  to  "win  quickly  if  at  all,  and  so  when 
he  began  with  a  defensive  strategy,  the  ringside  abused  him 
roundly.  But  Leonard  knew  that  he  had  been  trained  too  fine 
and  had  little  strength  to  spare.  By  waiting  he  not  only  tired 
out  Rocky  Kansas,  but  avoided  the  danger  of  having  his  scanty 
reserve  of  strength  used  up  suddenly.  His  victory  justified 
his  course,  yet  he  was  no  wiser  than  Carpentier,  who  lost. 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  Centre-West  Virginia  game,  the  taking 
of  a  reckless  chance  justified  itself.  Eai'ly  in  the  game  the 
Centre  defense,  with  four  men  back,  was  unable  to  stop  Rodger's 
Avonderful  passing,  and  a  touchdown  Avas  put  OAer  quickly. 
Then  Centre  closed  up  her  back  field  and  sent  Roberts  into  the 
line,  risking  eAcrything  on  being  able  to  Iiuita'  Rodgers  and 
force  him  to  make  his  pass  before  he  could  get  his  ends  down 
the  field.  It  was  a  nerA-A"  thing  to  do,  and  Avould  haA-e  been  a 
historic  blunder  had  it  failed. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Brooks,  author  of  "The  Dangers  of  Safety," 
might  almost  haAc  AVTitten  Mr.  Camp's  remarks  on  the  general 
iinAvisdom  of  "holding  'em  close  to  your  belt"  and  "playing  it 
safe."  No  one  is  surer  to  lose  in  the  long  run  than  this  oA-er- 
cautious  plaj-er,  ]Mr.  Camp  maintains,  tho  he  recognizes  that 
there  are  exceptions,  and  teU  us: 

The  "safe"  game  carries  a  heaA-y  penal tj-,  on  the  human  side, 
in  the  effect  it  has  on  the  morale  of  the  man  AA"ho  plays  it.  For 
example,  when  Marston  and  Gardner  Avere  playing  for  the 
American  amateur  championship  in  golf,  Marston  came  to  the 
eighteenth  hole  one  up.  Marston  had  only  to  sink  a  three-foot 
putt  to  liahe  the  hole  and  A^-in  the  match.  He  could  haAe  done 
it  in  ten  seconds.  Instead  he  studied  that  putt  for  minutes, 
and  all  the  while  the  importance  of  making  it  weighed  on  him 
'  more  and  more,  and  the  difficulties  of  hitting  the  ball  just  right 


swelled  up  in  his  mind  till,  when  he  finally  and  very  gingerly 
made  his  stroke,  he  missed.  After  that,  quite  naturally,  he 
lost  on  the  play-off.     It  was  a  blunder  of  caution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  on  yourself  and  your  opponent 
of  a  daring  game  can  ha/dly  be  OAerestimated.  In  another  golf 
game,  the  match  betAveen  Barry  and  MaxAvell  at  Prestwiek, 
years  ago,  Barry,  who  Avas  supposed  to  be  the  poorer  player,  took 
the  most  hair-raising  chances,  while  Maxwell  played  a  steady 
and  'safe'  game.  The  climax  came  on  a  hole,  Avhere  Barry,  Avith 
190  yards  to  go  to  clear  a  bunker  Avhich  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
in  the  Avorld,  Avound  himself  up  and  let  driAe  a  terrific  brassy 
shot  that  completely  broke  -MaxAveU's  heart.  Barry  cleared 
the  hazard,  Ma.xAveIl  played  safe  and  short,  then  topped  his  iron 
shot  into  the  hole,  and  Avas  beaten  from  there  on. 

The  underestimation  of  one's  opponent  is  another  common 
human  factor  error,  but  so  well  understood  that  it  needs  little 
illustration.  Har\ard  made  it  last  fall  when  she  sent  second- 
string  men  in  against  Centre,  and  it  cost  the  Crimson  a  game. 
^^'illard's  careless  attitude  toAvard  Dempsey  at  Toledo  is  the  last 
important  case  of  the  kind  in  the  fistic  world.  Before  Willard 
had  time  to  reA'ise  that  error  he  was  listening  to  the  referee 
counting  him  out. 

A  curious  twist  of  this  blunder  comes  to  light  occasionally 
when  the  misjudgment  affects  the  temper  of  the  opponent  and 
his  reaction  to  certain  kinds  of  pressure.  It  is  important  to 
knoAv  whether  a  man  or  a  team  is  or  is  not  a  quitter.  Rough  play 
against  a  man  or  a  team  may  haA-e  astonishingly  unexpected 
results.  Instead  of  intimidating,  as  may  be  anticipated,  it  may 
arouse;  and  such  a  psychological  misjudgment  may  A^ery  well 
result  in  defeat  Avliere  A'ictory  miglit  otherwise  haA-e  been  assured. 
Many  coaches  and  indiA'iduals  can  bear  Avitness  to  this. 

The  conA'erse  of  this,  of  course,  is  OAerestimation  of  one's 
opponent.  The  man  Avho  backs  doAvn  before  a  bluff,  and  the 
man  Avho  is  afraid  to  try,  both  make  this  mistake.  But  most 
often  it  crops  up  in  the  middle  of  a  contest,  when  one  side, 
strained  and  Aveary  and  battered,  fails  to  remember  that  the 
other  is  in  just  as  bad  condition.  In  the  Har\-ard-Princeton 
game  last  fall  Avhat  seemed  an  error  of  this  kind  came  when 
()Aven  Avas  taken  out  after  a  slight  injury.  He  had  been  plowing 
doAvn  the  field,  and  it  looked  as  if  another  plunge  would  have 
giAen  a  touchdoAvn.  But  the  HarA^ard  field  generals  would  not 
trust  him  again,  and  on  the  next  plaj-  there  was  a  missed  signal, 
and  the  ball  Avas  lost.  Princeton  benefited  again  from  the  same 
error  in  an  earh*  Yale  game,  when,  just  before  Lamar  made  his 
famous  run,  the  Yale  captain  abandoned  the  running  game, 
Avhicli  Avould  haAe  made  the  game  secure,  and  took  a  chance  on  a 
kick  Avhich  Lamar  ran  back  the  length  of  the  field. 

Another  source  of  false  tactics,  so  Mr.  Camp  goes  on  to  say, 
lies  in  getting  too  much  interested  in  a  small  point  and,  conse- 
quently, oA-erlooking  a  big  one.     For  example: 

Lord  Dunraven,  in  the  quarrel  he  stirred  up  over  the  races 
betAveen  his  Valkyrie  III  and  Defender  for  the  America's  Cup, 
charged  that  the  ballasting  of  the  Defender  had  been  changed 
after  she  had  been  measured  for  the  races.  The  thing  Avas  mani- 
festly impossible  to  any  unprejudiced  and  expert  judge,  and  was 
entirely  impossible  to  the  high  type  of  American  sportsmen 
Avtio  were  in  charge  of  the  Defender.  But  DunraA^en  permitted  his 
blundering  resentment  to  go  so  far  that  he  abandoned  a  series 
of  races  he  had  at  least  a  chance  to  win,  and  caused  a  breach 
betAveen  British  and  American  sportsmen  which  it  took  j'ears 
to  heal. 

A  case  in  which  the  small  point  Avas  won  A\'ith  disastrous 
results  came  in  the  case  of  a  Princeton-Harvard  eligibiUty  quarrel 
Avhich  resulted  in  the  calling  off  of  games  between  the  two  for  a 
long  period  of  years. 

A  different  kind  of  insistence  on  a  small  point  came  in  the 
international  tennis  match  between  Williams  and  Wilding. 
WiUiams  took  his  first  games  easily  and  Avas  breezing  along  nicely 
when  he  happened  to  drive  a  backhand  stroke  out  of  the  corner 
of  the  court.  He  Avas  not  rattled,  but  he  Avas  a  Uttle  obstinate. 
The  next  time  he  had  a  chance  he  tried  the  stroke  again,  and  again 
missed.  Thereafter  he  played  for  that  corner  every  time  he 
got  a  chance,  missing  steadily  and  losing  the  match  to  steady- 
going  Wilding  because  of  his  desire  to  make  a  particular,  and 
unnecessary,   play. 

One  of  the  blunders  which  in  the  Ught  of  events  becomes 
most  ridiculous  is  that  of  getting  out  of  touch  vnth.  the  way  the 
Avorld  is  moA-ing.  This  seldom  occurs  in  sports,  and  when  it 
does  come  it  affects  the  general  standing  of  some  sport,  rather 
than  a  particular  game.  But  one  of  the  kind,  Avhich  is  truly 
historic,  occurred  at  Princeton  aAA-ay  back  in  1787,  when  the 
faculty  passed  the  following  rule: 

Whereas,  the  game  played  by  students  in  the  rear  campus 
with  bat  and  ball  is  rude  and  unljeconiing  gentlemen. 

And  Avhereas.  on  account   of   the  alternate  heats  and  colds. 
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How  Manufad:uf ers  Reduce  Cost 

of  Building  15% 

The  Application  of  Mill  Con§lru&ion  to  Factory  Building. 
qAIso  ^^duces  Carrying  Charges,  Taxes,  Insurance 


MANY  a  business  man  has, 
in  the  last  twelve  months, 
come  to  realize  the  true  mean- 
ing of  costly  factory  buildings. 

Extravagant  building  invest- 
ments, entailing  high,  fixed 
overhead,  are  provingan  almost 
insurmountable  handicap  in  the 
present  intensely  competitive 
period. 

A  big  price  to  pay  for  yielding 
to  fear  of  fire,  instead  of  inves- 
tigating the  causes  of  fire  and 
the  real  facts  of  fire  protection. 

And  entirely  unnecessary 
when  the  application  of  a  single 
established  principle  of  com- 
mercial building  construction, 
coupled  with  adequate  sprin- 
kler protection,  might  have 
saved  them  15%  on  building  in- 
vestment, 15%  on  interest  carrying 
charges,  a  considerable  amount 
on  taxes  and  as  much  as  7S'/c  on 
actual  insurance  costs. 

NO  wonder  industrial  exec- 
utives are,  more  and  more, 
figuring  necessary  industrial 
building  in  terms  of  fire  resis- 
tant, sprinklered 
"mill  construction." 

They  are  finding 
that  insurance  rates 
are  much  lower  than 
on  so-called  fire- 
proof buildings,  un- 
sprinklered,  while 
the  rate  is,  at  the 
same  tinie,  applied 
on  alowervahiation. 

It  is,  after  all,  not 
buildings  so  much  as 
contents  that  consti- 


Timber  values  are  no  longer  a 
matter  of  guesswork. 

The  work  of  testing  engi- 
neers, scientists  and  lumber  ex- 
perts, extending  over  a  period 
Engineers   and  architects,     of  years,  now  makes  possible 


tute  fire  hazard;  and  trying  to 
reduce  fire  hazard  by  increas- 
ing building  investment  only 
piles  up  the  overhead,  and  un- 
necessarily increases  costs. 


long  familiar  with  the  principle 
of  fire-resistant,  sprinklered 
"mill  construction,"yet  obliged 
to  limit  its  use  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  uniformly  safe  tim- 
bers with  which  to  apply  it,  are 
now  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mending it. 


MANUFACTURERS  who 
have  assumed  that  so-called 
fire-proof  building  is  necessary  to 
lower  insurance  rates  are  surprised 
to  discover  that  thousands  of  the 
greatest  mills  in  the  country — 
sprinklered  "mill  construction" 
buildings,  in  which  brick  and  wood 
have  been  intelligently  combined 
into  factories  of  great  utility  and 
adaptability — are  paying  today  low- 
er insurance  costs  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  insurance  risks  and 
that  their  losses  over  a  recent  three- 
year  period  have  averaged  only  3)1 
cents  per  $100.00  of  insurance 
written. 

Let  us  make  every  day 
"Fire  'Prevention  'Day" 


Waukegan,  1)1.,  Plant  of  tho  Grclss-Pfleger  Tanning  Co.    Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  Engineers  and  Architects. 

Illustrating  the  architectural  possibilities  of  "mill  construction" 
in  modern  factory  building 


the  selection  of  timbers  for 
"mill  construction"  based  on 
uniform  values. 

IT  is  now  possible  to  secure 
selected  timbers  for  the  most 
exacting  industrial  uses  from 
the  Douglas  Fir  Mills  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  organization  or 
from  its  great  distributing  plants 
in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  and 
Mid-western  markets. 

Just  what  the  principle  of  fire- 
resistant,  sprinklered"mill  con- 
struction" is  as  applied  to  com- 
mercial buildings,  and  just  why 
Weyerhaeuser  selection  of  tim- 
bers now  makes  this  principle 
practical  of  application,  is  told 
in  two  booklets  sent  free  on 
request. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Prod- 
ucts are  distributed  through  the 
established  trade 
channels  by  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Company, Spokane, 
Washington,  with 
branch  offices  at  208 
S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago ;1015  Lexington 
Bldg.,  Baltimore; 
and  4th  and  Roberts 
Sts.,  St.  Paul;  and 
with  representa- 
tives throughout 
the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Pacific  Coast  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on 

the  Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States 
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It  Clamps 
Ev&tywhere 

*5 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or  anywhere 


WRITE- 

Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chine or  table 


SHAVE 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
any  handy 
place 


A<Ousto-Tite 

A    4iL    tt^rARBERWARE  PRODUCT 41^^^^ 


Rtg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps — stands — hangs — anywhere  and 
everj'Tvhere.  All  the  light  you  need  where  and 
when  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
light  bills.     Xo  other  lighting  device  like  it. 


Solid  brass;  handsome,  durable  andconv- 
pact.     Clamp  is  (elt-lincd- 
scnxtch.      Guaranteed  five  year 
Complete  with  8-ft.  cord  and  plug 


le  auu  *_oiii- 

an"t  fit  (■ 
■ars.  >&  ^ 
plug         *^ 


Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carrj-  it  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A .,  complete  with  8-ft.  cord,  plug  and 
socket.  Brush  Brass  Finished  tS.OO.  Statuary  Bron::e  or 
Nickel  finish  $5.50.  Il'es/  of  ilississippi,  prices  2Sc  per 
tamp  higher. 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


TRADE 


MARK 


it  is  injurious  to  tlie  health  of  those  en- 
trusted to  our  care:  Therefore,  be  it  for- 
bidden." 

That  rule  was  not  repealed  for  many 
generations  and  went  far  toward  eon^■inc- 
ing  the  students  that  age  had  no  sympathy 
with  youth.  IMany  dii-ect  clashes  with 
the  faculty  grew  out  of  it. 

Allowing  favoritism  to  creep  in  is  one  of 
the  worst  errors,  and  one  of  the  commonest. 
There  was  a  story,  true  or  not,  of  a  suc- 
cessful foot"  all  coach  who  used  to  boast 
privately  that  his  strategy  was  to  find  out 
Avhat  players  on  an  opposing  team  be- 
longed to  the  same  fraternity  as  the  cap- 
tain or  coaches,  and  to  direct  his  plays 
against  those  men.  Pie  declared  they  always 
averaged  well  below  the  rest  of  the  team. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  defeats  in 
sport,  hinging  on  obstinacy,  came  in  a  Yale- 
Dartmouth  baseball  game.  The  pitcher, 
who  was  the  Yale  captain,  had  as  his  relief 
a  man  whose  ability  later  made  him  a  star 
in  profv  ssional  ball.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  team,  the  captain,  altho  hit 
hard,  insisted  upon  staying  in.  Dart- 
mouth ran  up  six  runs  in  the  first  two  in- 
nings, and  altho  the  change  pitcher,  who 
then  went  in,  held  them  down  to  nothing 
in  the  remaining  seven,  the  game  was  lost. 
Yale  could  get  only  three  runs. 

In  \-iew  of  the  recent  efforts  to  "clean 
up"  college  sports,  especial  interest  at- 
taches to  Air.  Camp"s  observations  of  the 
folly  of  hiring  ringers: 

The  psychological  blunder  of  believing 
that  loyalty  and  zeal  can  be  bought  shows 
up  not  infrequently  in  sport,  where  it 
takes  the  form  of  hiring  "ringer-s."  In  the 
big  schools  the  use  of  ringers  is  dying  out 
not  only  for  ethical  reasons,  but  because 
they  go  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  "at 
home"  and  comfortable  vi-ith  the  regular 
students;  they  get  no  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  solidarity;  they  are  likely  to  become 
resentful,  and  they  play  only  half-heart- 
edly. In  the  second  place,  their  play  is 
merely  a  job  to  them,  without  personal 
interest,  and  they  are  likely  to  break  up 
the  morale  of  a  team. 

One  of  the  most  deadly  of  all  blunders 
is  the  failure  to  know  the  rules  of  the 
game,  and  this  is  again  an  error  in  human- 
ity, but  turned  in  on  oneself.  When 
ISIerkle  lost  the  Giants  the  world's  cham- 
pionship his  team  paid  a  tremendous  price; 
for  a  little  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  coaches 
in  the  Yale-Harvard  game,  only  last  fall, 
there  was  a  ghastly  moment  when  a  similar 
ignorance  of  the  rules  on  the  part  of  the 
Yale  men  almost  brought  early  disaster,  for 
in  a  momentary  lapse  the  team  seemed  to 
forget  that  any  ball  kicked  from  a  free 
catch  is  a  free  ball,  and  can  be  put  in  play 
wherever  any  onside  man  of  either  team 
can  get  it.  Harvard  had  made  a  free  catch 
and  followed  it  with  a  try  for  goal,  which 
failed.  The  ball  went  bouncing  along 
behind  the  Yale  goal  line,  none  of  the  Yale 
men  making  any  attempt  to  pick  it  up, 
since  they  all  thought  it  was  a  normal 
touchback  and  not  in  play.  But  Ma- 
comber  of  Harvard  followed  it  across  the 
line  and  fell  on  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  If 
he  had  been  able  to  do  this  before  it  rolled 
out  of  bounds,  he  would  have  had  a  touch- 
down. Fortunately  for  Yale  the  ball 
rolled  a  foot  or  two  past  the  ropes,  and  she 
was  saved. 


ENTER  PROF.  COACH 

OEVENTEEN  college  presidents  met  in 
^  Springfield,  ]Mass.,  the  other  day  and 
passed  a  resolution  designed  to  take  the 
control  of  athletics  and  coaching  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  students  themselves 
and  deprive  alumni  councils  of  their  power 
in  college  athletics.     It  was  resolved: 

That,  recognizing  that  intercollegiate 
atliletics  are  at  present  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
we  recommend  to  our  respective  faculties 
and  trustees  that,  beginning  with  the  Fall 
of  1923,  all  coaches  be  appointed  in  the 
same  way  as  are  members  of  the  faculty 
and  other  officers  of  the  institution. 

That,  we  further  recommend  *  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  practicable,  and  if  possible  by 
the  Fall  of  192.3,  the  present  system  of 
seasonal  coaches  be  replaced  by  coaches  who 
are  members  of  the  faculty  as  defined  by 
the  following  terms: 

Thej'  shall  be  paid  by  the  college  and 
only  by  the  college;  thej^  shall  be  in  resi- 
dence tliroxighout  the  year;  they  shall  have 
other  duties  in  the  phj^-sical  training  de- 
partment, or  in  some  other  department  in 
addition  to  their  coaching;  they  shall  be 
paid  at  the  same  rate  as  other  members  of 
the  faculty;  they  shall  have  the  same  per- 
manence of  appointment  as  other  members 
of  the  facultj';  they  shall  be  selected  in  the 
same  way  as  other  members  of  the  faculty." 

Eleven  colleges  were  represented  at  the 
Springfield  conference — Amherst,  Trinity, 
Bowdoin,  Colbj',  Hamilton,  Middlebury, 
Tufts,  Vermont,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  and 
Union.  The  resolution  would  give  the 
coach  a  wholly  new  standing.  Enter 
Prof.  Coach. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Newport  Times 
reports  that  "Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
are  not  expected  to  vote  to  do  away  with 
the  seasonal  coach,"  tho  "some  stand 
may  have  to  be  taken  in  fa^  or  of  graduate 
coaches  in  case  it  is  possible  to  secure 
suitable  ones  for  the  different  sports."  As 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say. 

Of  the  five  major  sports  at  Harvard  only 
one  is  coached  by  a  professional,  the  base- 
ball team,  which  is  handled  by  Jack 
Slattery,  an  ex-major  leaguer.  The  sole 
seasonal  coach  is  Dr.  Heber  Howe,  in 
charge  of  the  crew,  who  is  listed  as  an  in- 
structor in  phj-sical  education. 

Graduates  coach  football,  track  and 
hockey,  and  among  the  minor  sports,  tennis 
and  lacrosse.  Faculty  coaching,  it  is  said, 
could  be  applied  to  smaller  colleges  where 
the  candidates  for  athletic  teams  are  few, 
but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  at  a  large 
college  where  several  thousand  students  are 
eligible  for  athletics. 

Commenting  on  the  position  taken  by 
the  eleven  college  presidents  at  Springfield, 
the  New  York  Tribune  observes,  "This  is 
a  revolutionary  move,"  but  approves  of  it 
on  the  whole,  as 

The  system  of  seasonal  coaches  not  only 
has  tended  to  put  a  premium  upon  a  single 
small  successful  team,  but  also  has  placed 
an  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  college 
with  a  large  financial  backing,  which  has 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  more  skilled 
instructors  than  its  less  wealthy  rivals. 
Thus  to  eliminate  the  money  element  is  at 
the  same  time  to  remove  some  of  the 
dangers  of  encroaching  professionalism  and 
to  exclude  unwelcome  foreign  influences. 
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It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  there  is  no 
prospect  that  the  good  points  of  this 
change  are  Hkely  to  be  readily  adaptable  in 
the  bigger  colleges.  Under  the  present 
system  institutions  sxich  as  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Princeton,  \a\.h.  manj^  wealthy 
graduates  keenly  interested  in  the  atliletic 
contests,  enjoy  to  a  peculiar  extent  the 
advantages  of  being  able  to  hire  the  best 
possible  instructors  and  concentrate  on  the 
development  of  crack  teams. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  "Big 
Three,"  as  represented  by  their  under- 
gi-aduate  press,  are  anxious  to  "clean  up" 
college  sport  in  whatever  ways  seem  feasi- 
ble.    According  to  the  Providence  Journal, 

There  are  tliree  drastic  changes  advo- 
cated by  these  undergraduates:  first,  the 
abolition  of  pre-season  practise;  second,  the 
disapproval  of  intersectional  games;  and 
third,  the  ending  of  organized  scouting  for 
players. 

At  Princeton,  meanwhile,  eighteen  ath- 
letes have  been  barred  from  participation  in 
college  sports  because  found  to  be  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  alumni.  As  the 
New  York  Herald  declares. 

In  justice  to  the  joung  men  the  faculty 
can  not  make  it  too  clear  that  nothing 
dishonorable  is  charged  or  implied  against 
them.  The  academic  requirements  at 
Princeton  always  have  been  high.  All  of 
these  eighteen  students  have  met  those 
standards. 

But  the  financial  aid  from  alumni  strikes 
the  Herald  as  misplaced  and  a  detriment 
to  the  college,  for 

When  an  old  grafl  i)icks  a  student  to 
send  to  the  alma  mater,  he  i)icks  him  rather 
for  breadth  of  shoulder  than  for  breadt  h  of 
forehead.  The  alumni  are  not  botliered 
bj'  reports  that  their  colleges  liave  fallen 
do^\^^  academicallj',  but  thej'  suffer  great 
mental  anguish  when  their  college  teams 
are  beaten  at  football  or  on  tlie  track  by 
their  ancient  rivals.  Hence  the  alumni  re- 
cruit brawn  rather  than  brain.  Sending  a 
mere  dig  back  to  the  dear  old  college  will 
not  bring  any  great  glory  to  the  alma  nuiter, 
but  a  good  drop  kicker  and  line  i)lunger 
certainly  wU.  The  fact  remains,  neverthe- 
less, that  Chief  Justice  Taft's  plea  for 
scholarship  before  athletics  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Harvard  and  Yale  are  passing  through 
the  same  phase  that  has  produced  tliese 
results  at  Princeton,  and  the  Princetonians 
expect  the  same  frankness  from  the  other 
members  of  the  collegiate  trinity  because 
the  investigation  which  was  made  at 
Princeton  was  made  under  an  agreement 
with  HarAard  and  Yalo  to  go  thoroughly' 
into  the  finances  of  every  student  in  ath- 
letics. 

The  alumni  of  Harvard  and  Yalo  are 
quite  as  philantlu-opic  as  those  of  Prince- 
ton and,  like  the  alumni  of  Princeton,  they 
have  been  aiding  some  broad-shoidd(>red 
youths  to  get  the  full  benefits  of  a  univer- 
sity training  and  some  of  the  best  footliall 
coacliing  availa])lo.  Some  persons  may 
think  IMnceton  is  leaning  oxer  backward 
in  the  effort  to  keep  its  sports  absolutely 
above  suspicion.  The  other  two  should 
lean  with  Princeton. 

An  "important  step,"  the  Herald  calls 
the  eleven  college  presidents'  endeavor  to 
enthrone  Prof.  Coach,  as  eventually  "This 
may  had  to  dispensing  with  all  coaches. 
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For  the  Motorist 


CAN  you  say  of  the  tools  in  your  equipment, — these  are  good 
tools  ?  Haven't  you  felt  some  time  that  you  would  give  a  lot 
for  a  sturdier  pair  of  pliers  with  a  real  grip  ?  Haven't  you  wanted 
a  screwdriver  with  a  blade  that  really  fitted  the  screw  slot? 

^  You  will  find  that  Winchester  tools  really  are  good  tools. 
You  will  find  improvements  which  come  from  the  long  ex- 
perience of  Winchester  mechanics  in  making  the  fine  tools  used 
in  gun  manufacture. 

^  Winchester  slip'joint  pliers  work  smoothly  and  freely.  The 
jaws  are  milled  sharp  and  clean.  The  steel  is  heat-treated  as 
carefully  as  a  rifle  barrel.  Winchester  hammers,  wrenches, 
screwdrivers,  and  other  tools  are  all  well  made  and  will  give 
satisfaction. 

^  There  are  4000  stores  in  the  United  States  which  sell 
Winchester  tools  and  other  new  products.  Look  for  this  sign 
on  the  window:   "The  IVinchesler  Store.  " 

^  Ask  the  Winchester  store  in  your  neighborhood  for  a  pocket 
catalog  on  Winchester  Tools. 

WINCHES  I  ER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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TOOLS      ,      POCKET     AND      KITCHEN      CUTLERY 

FLASHLIGHTS      >      GUNS      AND      AMMUNITION 

SKATES      '     FISHING     TACKLE 
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Jim  Henry's  Coluinn 


An  Interesting 
Theory 

You  may  have  noticed  during  the  past  year, 
at  (he  bottom  ot'  my  column,  this  little 
phrase.  "'Mennen  Talcum  for  JMen — it 
doesn't  show." 

An  advertising  expert  gave  me  the  theor\-. 
He  said  that  if  a  man  sees  a  simple,  true 
statement  about  an  article  repeated  often 
enough,  he  is  bound  to  believe  it  in  the  end 
and  buy. 

There  must  be  something  in  it.  for  our 
sales  on  ]\Ienncn  Talcum  for  ^len  have  in- 
creased not  quite  loo'^^. 

I  don't  understand  such  things  myself. 
Advertising  gets  more  mysterious  to  me 
every  day.    For  example,  I  am  going  to  de- 
vote this  whole  column  to  telling  you  about 
our  Talcum  for  Men.    When  I  get  through, 
you  will  know  how  good  it  is  and  how 
necessary  to  after-shaving  and  after-bathing 
comfort,  and  you  will  fidly  intend  to  bi:y  a 
box  at  once.    Yet  I  may  have  to  keep  re- 
minding you  for  months,  before  you  tr\-  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  men  that  talcum  was 
used  first  on  babies,  and  second,  on  noses. 
I  suppose  if  soap  had  started  as  a  beautifier, 
most  men  would  still  be  too  proud  to  use  it. 

Xo>v,  Talcum  is  simply  a  skin  soother  and 
protector.    It  supplies  a  fairy,  gauze-like 
film  which  covers  sensitive  skin  and  protect.-^  it 
from  wind,  sun  and  the  friction  of  clothing. 

After  shaving.  3'oiir  pores  are  open  and 
N'our  skin  is  sensitive,  especially  so  where  a 
collar  rubs  against  your  neck.    Talcum  pro- 
tects it.    Of  course.  Talcum  makes  your 
face  feel  smooth  and  silky,  but  that  is  unim- 
portant, except  to  the  amorous. 

Mennen  Talcum  for  ^len  is  a  rcguhir  male 
powder,  made  and  mildly  perfumed  ex- 
clusively for  men.    Being  neutral  in  tone,  it 
doesn't  show  when  used  after  sha\-ing.    A 
Talcum  shower  after  yoiu-  bath  will  make 
you  feel  cool  and  loose  for  hours.     Of  course, 
if  you  are  one  of  these  big  fellows  who  chafe 
and  get  all  raw  in  hot  weather,  j'ou  need 
Kora-Konia,  but  for  general,  every  da}',  all 
over  comfort,  try  Mennen  Talcum  for  Men. 

The  druggist  round  the  corner  sells  it. 
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{Mennen  Salesman)  v/ 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


At  least  it  sliould  end  the  ridieulous  prac- 
tise of  hiring  professional  athletes  at 
salaries  higher  than  the  college  presidents 
reeeive."  And  if  Prof.  Coach  appears  at 
first  blush  a  somewhat  anuising  addition 
to  the  faculty,  there  are  those  who  suggest 
that  the  innovation,  once  adapted,  will  be 
highly  beneficial  in  its  effect  upon  the 
faculty  itself.  Says  Mr.  S.  D.  Edwards  in 
a  letter  to  the  sporting  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

I  submit  this  text:  "Why  not  restore 
the  balance  between  college  football  and 
academic  work  by  raising  the  standard  of 
class-room  instruction  to  the  plane  of  jiro- 
fessional  coaching?" 

Coaches  are  required  not  merely  to  know 
football,  but  to  be  able  to  teach  it. 

Pi'ofessors  lecture  on  "]Motivation." 
Coaches  practise  it.  Professors  advocate 
skill  in  fundamentals;  coaches  demand  it. 
Pi-ofessors  aim  at  self-masterj-  on  the  part 
of  students.  Coaches  secure  it  for  their 
purposes. 

The  ])lace  of  football  is  surely  out  of 
l)roportion  as  compared  with  academic 
work,  but  proper  proportion  can  be  restored 
by  invigorating  the  latter  as  well  as  by 
weakening  the  former. 


\^'01MAN— CAN  SHE  GOLF? 

npllK  other  day  the  famous  Engli-sh 
golfer,  ^Ir.  Harry  Vardon,  was  talking 
with  a  friend  who  remarked  upon  the 
curiously  small  number  of  first-rate  women 
golfer.s.  "Proportionally,"  said  his  friend, 
"the  number  compares  very  unfavorably 
with  that  of  first-class  men  players,"  and 
he  asked: 

"\Miat  is  the  reason? — as  a  rule,  women 
have  more  opportunities  than  men  for 
practising.  Their  sphere  being  in  the 
home,  they  are  usually  within  easj-  reach 
of  the  local  course,  and  on  most  days  they 
can  spare  enough  time  from  their  household 
and  social  duties  to  have  a  round  of  golf. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  certain  that 
they  do  play  more  than  men  except  at 
week-ends.  And  look  at  the  lessons  they 
take  all  the  jear  roimd!  The  average  man 
has  A-irtually  no  lessons  in  the  winter,  be- 
cause it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  obtain 
two  or  three  rounds.  And  yet  what  do  we 
find?  Aliss  Cecil  Leitch  and  Miss  Joyce 
Wethered  stand  ^-irtually  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Miss  Janet  Jackson.  Miss 
Gladys  Bastin,  ]Miss  Joy  Winn,  and^NIiss 
!Molly  Griffiths  are  very  fine  players,  but 
where  are  the  others  who  could  be  called 
first-class  lady  golfers?  They  are  very 
hard  to  name." 

This  seemed  to  Mr.  Yardon  an  observa- 
tion worth  answering,  and  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  he  writes: 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  my  good 
friend's  criticism  is  wholly  sound.  It  is  set 
down  simply  as  the  opinion  of  one  who  has 
seen  most  of  the  championships — women's 
and  men's — in  recent  times.  But  there 
may  be  an  element  of  truth  running  through 
it  in  the  sense  that  while  lady  golfers  are 
tremendously  keen — I  alwaj's  think  that 
they    contest    their    everj'day    "friendly"' 
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^Personal  Steel  RsilS 

It's  the  special  Spencerian  steel  and 
the  finely  worked,  hand-made  points 
that  make  Spencerian  Pens  last  so 
long  and  write  so  smoothly.  Send 
10c  for  10  samples,  different  pat- 
terns. Then  pick  a  style  that  fits 
your  hand.  Use  that  stj'le  always. 
We  will  also  include  that  fascinat- 
ing book,  "What  Your  Hand-writ- 
ing Reveals." 

■     SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

347  Broadway  New  York  City 
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matches  in  a  spirit  of  greater  intensity  tHan 
men  sliow  in  theirs — comparatively  few 
attain  a  very  high  standard. 

Truly,  I  suppose,  the  number  of  first- 
class  lady  players  ought  to  be  larger.  One 
point  which  has  appealed  to  me  particularly 
in  a  long  experience  as  showing  that  ladies 
are  well  adai)le(l  to  excel  at  golf  is  that  they 
scarcely'  ever  lose  their  tempers.  They 
are  far  more  patient  than  men  in  a  game 
which  has  many  exasperations  and  set- 
backs. Or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  capable  of 
controlling  their  feelings,  which  is  in  itself 
a  golden  gift  on  the  links. 

Most  of  lis  know  male  acquaintances 
who  in  pi'OAOcative  circumstances  look  as 
black  as  thunder;  declare  that  they  will 
never  play  the  wretched  game  again; 
protest  that  they  only  knock  the  ball  round 
for  amusement,  and  that  the  felloAV  who 
can  find  any  satisfaction  in  doing  record 
scores  is  welcome  to  it,  and,  after  a  few 
more  foozles,  fling  an  offending  club  into 
the  rough.  Has  anybody  e\er  seen  a 
feiniuine  golf«'r  thus  demonstrative?  I 
ne\er  have  in  the  whole  of  my  forty  years 
on  the  links. 

So  that  it  is  not  a  temperamental  failing 
— a  very  important  matter  in  golf — that 
prevents  the  s«'.\  from  j)roducing  an  arm\' 
of  first-class  ])Iayers.  Then  what  is  it? 
jMore  than  an\  thing  else  does  it  seem  to  me 
that  many  lady  golfers  with  perfect  swings 
and  every  promi.se  of  greatness  miss  their 
opportunities  })ecause  they  do  not  put 
enough  pace  into  the  club-head  during  the 
down  swing. 

This  certainly  is  not  the  weakness  of 
Ikliss  Cecil  Leitch,  nor  of  Aliss  Joyce 
Wethered,  nor  of  Miss  Janet  Jackson,  nor 
of  Miss  Gladys  Bastin,  nor  of  a  few  others 
mentioned  by  my  friend,  the  critic.  These 
players  hit  the  ball  Avith  decisi\eness  and 
snap;  there  is  nothing  sluggish  al>out  the 
wa\'  in  which  they  make  the  impact.  But 
they  are  the  exceptions. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  plenty  of  men 
players  Avho  lack  that  great  essential  of 
the  down  swing — accelerating  the  club- 
head  more  and  more  from  the  moment 
that  it  has  reached  a  sfag<"  about  a  quarter 
of  the  way  down  until  it  strikes  the  ball. 
You  do  not  want  to  start  putting  pace  on 
to  it  the  instant  aou  l.>egin  to  recover  it 
from  the  top  of  the  swing;  the  first  move- 
ment should  be,  indeed,  strictly  a  matter  of 
recoAering  the  club-head  from  behind  your 
own  head  and  guiding  it  into  a  position  in 
which  you  feel  that  you  have  perfect  control 
over  it  for  hitting. 

That  instant  arrives  just  after  it  has 
passed  the  perpendicular  in  the  down  swing. 
From  that  moment  speed  up  the  club- 
head  for  all  you  know,  for  the  rest  of  the 
swing  must  ha\e  a  considerable  element 
of  snap  in  it. 

I  really  do  think  that  ihe^reat  majority 
of  lady  golfers  fail  in  this  respect — that 
they  are  more  addicted  than  men  to  hesi- 
tency  in  the  down  swing.  "Slow  back" 
is  an  old  maxim  and  a  very  good  one  for 
most  golfers.  Champions  sometimes  flout 
it,  having  cultivated  infinite  confidence  and 
certainty;  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  takes  the  club  back 
much  more  slowly  than  Edward  Kay.  But- 
when  he  brings  it  down  it  gathers  ])ace  so 
rapidly  that  at  the  inii)act  his  club-head  is 
tra\eling  just  about  as  fast  as  club-heads 
could  be  made  to  ti'avel  by  human  hands. 

That  so  many  lady  golfers  have  a  true 
swing  Avhich  lacks  the  "swish"  coming 
down — the  keynote  of  accurate,  decisive 
liitting — is  due.  perhaps,  to  self-conscious- 
lu'ss.  The  feminine  i)layer  is  apt  to  fear 
that  she  is  going  to  make  a  blunder,  and  so 
she  hesitates  and  lets  the  shot  trail  off  at 
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Everywhere  West — to  America's  \'^acation  Para- 
dise— the  Burhngton  takes  you. 

^  ou  will  like  Burlington  service,  considerate 
of  your  comfort,  invitingly  hospitable.  You  will 
enjoy  its  easy-riding  roadbed,  modern  equip- 
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Majestic  Mount  Robson. 
All.  13.069  feet 

Jasper  Park  and  Mount  Robson  Park  em- 
brace the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of  the 
Dominion.  Canadian  National  Railways 
cross  the  Rockies  at  the  lowest  altitude,  the 
easiest  gradients  and  in  view  of  Canada  s 
higliest  peaks. 

Your  Ideal  Vacation 

is  realized  in  the  "Hishlaiuls  of  Ontario  — 
Aleonquin  Park — (Alt.  2.000  ft.) — Muskoka 
Lakes — Great  Lakes — liO.OOO  Islands  GeorRiau 
Bav — Lake  of  Bays — Kawartha  Lakes — Tima- 
gami  —  NipiKon  —  Quel  ico  —  Minaki.  Fishing. 
Boating,  Bathing,  (iolf.  Camping  and  finest 
Hotels.  Hay  fever  unknown. 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Maritime  Provinces. 

Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fishing  and  hunting  iu  virgin  streams  and 
unspoiled  big  game  country  in  NOVA  SCOTLA. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  QUEBEC.  ONTARIO. 
ALBERTA  and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

For  full  information  write 

Canadian  National  or 
Grand  Trunk  Rail^vays 

at  any  of  liie  (ollowing  addresses.       Ask  for  Booklet  R 
mentioning  districts  that  interest  you 

Minneapolis.  51S  Second 

.\ venue.  South 
New  York.   1270  Broad- 


Boston.   294  'Washington 

Street 
Buffalo.  1010  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Buildinc 
Chicago.  108  West  Adams 

Street 
Cincinnati.  406  Traction 

Building 
Detroit.    527    Majestic 

Building 
Duluth,  430  W.  Superior 

Street 
Kansas  City  334  Railway 

Exchange  Buildins; 
Los     Angeles,     325   Van 

Nuys  Bldg.,    7th   and 

Spring  Streets 


wav 
Pittsburgh.  505  Park 

Building 
Portland,    Me..   Crand 

TrunK  Station 
San  Francisco,  089  Mar- 
ket Street 
Seattle.   902    Second 

.\venue 
St.  Louis.  305  Merchants 

Laclede  Building 
St.  Paul,  4th  and  Jackson 

Streets 


H.  H.  MELANSON 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Canadian  National  Railways 

Toronto,  Can. 

G.  T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Grand  Trunk  Railway 

Montreal,  Can- 


rheapcst  Vay  to  Go 

^P^to  work  or  school  aud  recreation  is  on 
a  Ranger  bicycle.  Choice  of  44  styles  and 
Bizes.  iO  Days'  Free  Trial.  Express  prepaid. 

IgMonthstoBay  JL^i^  ca'r4 

easily  meets  the  small  payments. 
^f^MAC  Parts,    equipment  —  at   half    QSO&I 

I    JL&W9  prices.  Sfnd  no  moniry.  Write  for  our 
■•remarkable  factory  prices  and  marvelooa  terms. 

mX%X\A  Dept.C-172  Chicago  free  catalog 

ATrMTC  BOOKLET  FREE 

J\  1  Eill  1  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Coleman,f'a((ii/ Z,ai( y^ r.624  FSl.. Washington, D.C. 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  need  no  longer  puzzle  you  if  you 
have  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FRAXK  H.  VIZETELLY.  Lilt.  D..  LL.  D. 
Managing  Editor  New  Standard  Dictionary 

A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  lo.ooo  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  shows  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divisions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  should  \x  used  instead  of  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its, 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude.  Raffael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  for  itself  in  service 
every  day. 
i2mo.  Cloth:    2S0pages.    $i. so,  net;  $i .62,  postpaid. 

Funli  i  Wagiulis  Company,  Pabfishers,  354  fourih  Ave..  New  York 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Contijiiied 


the  last  moment.  I  verily  believe  that 
most  of  the  bad  shots  made  by  women  with 
good  golfing  styles  are  caused  by  hesitation 
just  where  there  should  be  acceleration. 

A  mistake  made  by  many  lady  golfers 
is  that  they  think  they  ought  to  have  clubs 
appreciably  lighter  than  those  used  by  men. 
If  a  woman  player  selects  a  \ery  light  club 
it  will  not  be  capable  of  doing  the  work  that 
is  needed  of  it.  It  will  be  so  much  like  a 
feather  in  her  hands  that  more  or  less 
naturally  she  will  bring  it  down  gently.  I 
am  by  no  means  a  belie^■er  in  heavy  clubs 
(my  own  driver  weighs  131^  ounces),  but 
you  want  to  "feel"  the  club-head  as  you 
address  the  ball  with  it,  and  to  feel  that, 
while  it  is  not  dragging  at  your  hands, 
there  is  sufficient  substance  in  it  to  stimu- 
late the  desire  to  hit  hard  with  it. 

Worst  of  all  is  a  ligbt  nil)lick.  A  lady 
golfer  requires  a  stout  niblick  of  average 
weight.  One  of  her  handicaps  as  compared 
with  man  is  that  often  she  lacks  the 
strength  to  recover  from  difficult  places. 

She  must  have  a  heavy  niblick  to  do  the 
work  for  her.  It  will  do  it  all  right  if  she 
brings  it  down  firmly  just  behind  the  ball 
in  a  bunker,  bur\  itig  the  head  of  the  club 
in  the  sand  with  the  force  of  the  blow.  The 
ball  will  be  forced  out  of  its  retreat.  Lady 
players  have  the  reputation  of  being  weak 
in  bunkers.  I  think  it  is  often  because 
theu"  niblicks  are  too  light. 


AMERICA,  MEET  MR.  CHOW 

NO  can  do,"  or  words  to  that  effect, 
exprest  the  Chinese  gentleman's 
attitude  toward  .sports  only  a  few  years  ago. 
They  were  beneath  his  dignity.  And  j-et 
from  China  comes  "this  chap  wth  a  name 
made  famous  the  world  over  by  the  dough- 
boy" and  in  athletic  circles  by  the  recent 
record:  "Running  Broad  Jump — won  bj' 
Chow,  Penn.,  distance,  21  feet  103^ 
inches."  Accordingly,  the  American  inter- 
collegiate indoor  broad  jump  champion 
is  Frederick  S.  T.  Chow,  of  Peking,  China. 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr. 
Jack  Masters  observes, 

Until  this  sturdy  son  of  the  "Forbidden 
City,"  which  houses  the  Dragon  Throne  of 
I  the  Son  of  Heaven,  flashed  across  the  title 
horizon,  none  of  his  race  had  so  much  as 
made  a  dent  in  the  surface  of  our  national 
amateur  track  and  field  championships. 

Chow,  who  speaks  %\'ith  only  a  slight 
accent,  would  much  rather  tell  of  his 
brother's  exploits  than  relate  his  own 
achievements,  but  as  the  brother  in  ques- 
tion also  appears  to  have  reached  into  the 
heights  of  fame,  possibly  Frederick  is  justi- 
fied. I  shall  let  him  tell  about  it  in  his 
own  quaint  manner  of  speech. 

"I  have  been  broad  jumping  since  I  was 
in  school  in  Peking,  where  I  attended  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  Peking  Na- 
tional University.  I  was  then  champion  of 
all-around  athletics — that  is,  I  scored  most 
points.  At  home  I  received  training  from 
my  brother,  Clarence  S.  K.  Chow,  who  is 
a  Yale  letter  man  in  basketball. 

"He  is  quite  an  athlete  also  in  hurdles 
and  pole  vault,  and  has  record  of  11  feet 
10  inches  in  latter  event.  Clarence  rep- 
resented China  in  the  first  Far  Eastern 
OljTnpic  games  at  Manila,  in  which  only 


Large  and  Luscious 

RASPBERRIES,  Strawberries,  grapes,  currants — 
bigger  than  ever  you  grew  before;  each  one 
bursting  with  rich  wine-Uke  Juice:  the  kind  you've 
always  wanted. 

The  kind  that  you  can  grow  now  If  you  give  them 
Stim-U-planT:  the  concentrated  essence  of  scientif- 
ically perfect  plAnttooi]  for  all  plants.  stlm-lT-plaiiT 
In  tablet  form:  clean:  easy  to  use.  No  smell,  stain 
or  dirt.  It  always  gives  ereat  results  with  Flowers, 
Vegetables  or  Fruits.    Great  for  Lawns.  _ 

Price  76c  per  100:  $3.60  per  1.000.    Postpaid.~ 
If  your  see;l  dealer  hasn't  it.  order  from 

Earp-Thomas  Cultures  Corporation 

80-84  Lafayette  Street,  New  York 


Just  Published 

SERGEANT  YORK 
AND  HIS  PEOPLE 

By  Sam  K.  Cowan 

THIS    is    not   a    war   book,  but  a   true,  vivid 
and  inspiring   record    of    the    making  of    a 
real  American. 

The  story  which  Mr.  Cowan  has  so  graphi- 
cally told  is  an  enthralling  one  of  mountain  life  in 
Tennessee  from  the  days  of  the  "Long  Hunter  " 
down  to  today.  Here  are  given  for  the  first  time 
the  full  facts  about  Alvin  York,  his  ancestry,  his 
surroundings,  his  home  life,  his  handicaps,  and  all 
the  influences  which  so  shaped  his  character  that, 
when  put  to  the  supreme  test,  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  what  Marshal  Poch  declared  to  bt  the 
World  War's  greatest  individual  achievement. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  With  l6  full-page  illtis- 
tralions.  Price,  $2.oo  net,  at  bookstores. 
By    mail  from  the   publishers,  $2.iz. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.   Y. 


How  We  Got  Our  English 

Dr.  Jamu  C.  FcrnalJ  giccs  a  most  interesting 
answer  in  his  new  l>ool(— 

HISTORIC    ENGLISH 

THIS  BOOK  is  even  more  than  a  story  of  the 
development  of  the  English  language.  It  is  a 
fascinating  historical  resume  of  the  English  people  as 
shown  in  the  evolution  of  their  speech.  Beginning 
when  Brit-ain  was  a  savage  island,  it  graphically  de- 
scribes events,  including  the  invasions  of  neighboring 
tribes,  that  helped  to  form  our  language;  gives  unique 
samples  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Chaucerian  English  and 
charmingly  describes  the  gradual  refinement  of  our 
words.  The  book  reveals  the  recognized  scholarship  of 
the  author  and  the  diligent  research  the  work  required . 

"One  of  the  rrost  interesting  books  we  have  read." 
— New  Vor'~  Herald. 

"The  book  is  more  than  one  of  information.  It  is  one  to 
thrill  us  with  pri  Je  in  our  common  heritage  and  to  give  us 
greater  language  perspective  and  a  greater  respect  fof  the 
significance  of  the  words  we  utter." — Boston  Herald. 

".\s  fascinating  as  fiction," — Topeka  Capital. 

l2mo.  Cloth.     293  pages.    SI. 90,  net;  $2.00,  postpaid 

fink  &  Wagflails  Company.  Publishers,  354-360  rourlli  Ave.,  New  York 


"#  Believe  in  Myself! '' 

Do  that — and  there  is  no  height  too  high  for  you  to 
reach !  "  You  can  achieve  greatness,  and.  if  you  go  afjout 
it  the  right  way.  you  can  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
you."  This  is  the  philosophy  of  a  remarkably  sound 
and  stimulating  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas,  entitled — 

PERSONAL  POWER 

If  you  have  ambition,  but  don't  know  how  to 
push  yourseh'  upward,  consult  Mr.  Thomas'  charm- 
ing book.  It  is  founded  on  his  experience — reflects 
his  success.  It  points  the  way  for  you  to  honors  and 
triumphs,  in  business  as  well  as  in  your  social  life. 
12  mo.  Cloth.  306  pages.  $1.75.  "tt:  $1.87.  postpaid 
Ftinli  I  Wajnails  Compaiy,  Publishfrs,  3S4-360  Fourtb  Avenop,  New  Vork 


WHAT  MODERN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  WORLD 

See  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 
for  MAY 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
30  cents  a  copy  $3.00  per  year 
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the  Philippine  Islands,  Japan  and  China 
were  eligible.  He  won  second  place  iu 
decathlon  and  standing  high  jump,  and  was 
third  in  pole  vault.  I  mention  him  liecause 
I  owe  him  a  good  deal  in  coaching  and  train- 
ing me  before  I  came  to  this  country. 

"Since  coming  here  several  years  ago 
I  received  -valuable  training  from  Coach 
Moakley,  of  Cornell,  and  my  present  tutor, 
LaAvson  Robertson.  In  Cornell  I  made  my 
numerals  and  was  on  the  fre.shman  team, 
but  before  I  advanced  far  I  had  to  go  to 
University  of  Illinois  to  study  railway  ad- 
ministration, as  I  am  specializing  in  that 
course.  I  was  there  only  one  year  and  Avas 
not  eligible  for  the  team. 

"Then  I  was  transferred  to  Penn  to 
fiiush  off  my  course,  ard  as  a  junior  last 
year  I  did  not  compete  or  enter  tean  but 
simply  took  track  class  to  fulfil  credu  for 
physical  education  as  required  here." 

Lawson  Robertson,  the  Penn  coach, 
deserves  the  credit  for  disco\eriug  Chow, 
we  are  told,  and  it  took  shrewd  discern- 
ment, as  the  young  Chinaman  "lacks  the 
stature  of  many  of  the  most  successful 
broad  jumpers."  But  size  and  weight 
are  not  everything,  one  "way  or  the  other. 
;Mr.  Masters  quotes  Chow  as  remarking: 

"One  afternoon  while  on  the  field  Robbie 
said  to  me,  'See  that  man  running  along  the 
backstretch? '  I  turned  and  saw  a  great 
fat  man  running  so  slow  along  the  track 
that  even  a  snail  could  have  beaten  him. 
'What  is  he  doing?'  I  asked.  'You  guess,' 
said  Robbie.  Well,'  said  I,  'he  must  be 
your  Aveight  man,  training  for  a  fat  man's 
race.'  Then  Robbie  laughed  heartily  and 
said,  'No;  he  is  my  best  pole-Aaulter.' " 

ChoAV  began  to  hit  his  stride  as  soon  as 
Robertson  took  him  in  hand.  The  young- 
ster won  six  first  and  tAvo  second  places  in 
the  fall  meets  in  addition  tf)  his  croAvning 
effort  at  the  national  championshii)s. 

He  is  dcAoting  much  time  to  the  tech- 
nique of  his  specialty  and  Avill  most  likely 
develop  the  famous  snap  of  the  legs,  Avhich, 
coming  just  as  the  athlete  is  about  to  land, 
adds  several  inches  to  the  jump. 

Should  he  master  this  trick  ChoAv  Avill 
surelj'  be  a  factor  in  the  coming  outdoor 
intercollegiate  championships,  as  Avell  as 
the  national  A.  A.  U.  title  meet.  He  is 
unusually  keen  about  jumpiiig,  and  the 
expert  adA-ice  of  Robertson,  coupled  Avith 
the  lad's  already  great  start,  may  easily 
carry  him  to  greater  heights.  He  Avill  un- 
doubtedly represent  China  in  the  next 
Oiymi)ic  games,  as  Avill  his  brother. 

It  appears  that  ChoAv  Avanted  to  compete 
in  the  high  hurdles  at  the  title  meet.  He 
did  run  in  two  of  the  preliminary  heats  of 
that  e\'ent,  but  Robbie  insisted  that  he 
reserve  his  fuU  strength  for  the  running 
broad  jump,  in  which  he  later  scored  his 
impressive  A-ictory. 

The  little  Penn  star  has  great  hopes  that 
his  ancient  country  AviU  aAvaken  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  athletics.  He  is  especially 
anxious  that  American  coaches  be  retained 
by  the  China  university  to  teach  track, 
football,  baseball,  SAvimming,  tennis,  etc. 
Baseball  and  soccer  haAe  adA anced  i-apidly ; 
the  latter  is  a  national  sport  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Chinese  baseball  team  Avhich 
recently  toured  this  country  administered 
several  defeats  to  our  leading  college  nines. 


The  Secret  of  Success. — Customer — 
"But  hoAv  can  you  tell  the  imitation  pearls 
from  the  real  ones?" 

S.\LES(;iKL — "Ah,  lady,  you  do  not  tell. 
You  keep  it  to  yourself." — Sun  Dodger. 


m.M 


Spray  Park,  Northwest  Slope,  Mt.  Rainier 


I  <»,  yi  tjhlrd,  A»attiil  L  ui  lit 


Learn  What 

^^Elbow Room**  Really  Is! 

Dip  into  the  vast  Alpine  meadoAVS  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Rainier  —  ride  along  the  spectacular 
Columbia  River  High  way — sweep  the  entire  length 
of  your  o\\  n  enormous  Pacific  NorthA^'est,  follow- 
ing the  route  of  "  2000  miles  of  starding  beauty." 

Fares  28%  Lo^rer 
Than  in  1921 

Variety  is  the  keynote.  You'll  see  great  forests, 
beautiful  lakes,  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains, 
the  Inland  Empire,  as  well  as  the  interesting  cities 
of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Butte,  Helena,  Spokane, 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,   Vancouver,  Victoria. 


$86 


Round  Trip— Chicago  to 
North  Pacific  Coast 


There's  health  and  a  jolly  good  time  awaiting  you 
—  wonderful  food,  superb  hotels — a  real  vacation. 

North  Coast  Limited- 
All-steel  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest. 
Leaves    Chicago    10:10  a.    m.   daily. 

Stop  at  Yelloivstone  Park  eitroute! 

Write    for    free  books,  describing  the  wonders  of   the  Great 

Pacific    Northwest  —  as   fascinating  as  fiction. 
A.  B.  Smith,    Passenger   TrafiBc   Manager,    St.   Paul,    Minn. 
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Fathers  — 

oncoura^e  your 
boys  to  own  a 


We  are  enlering  ufjon 
a  WirelessTelephonuAqe 

YOUR  boy  Is  liv- 
ing in  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day! 

Widen  his  mental 
horizon  —  stimulate 
his  ambition  —  in- 
crease his  sense  of 
responsibility  —  by 
giving  him  the  use  of 
the  "world's  greatest 
tool  of  progress,"  a 
wireless  telephone. 

Thanks  to  the  Mag- 
navox  Radio,  any  re- 
ceiving set  will  now^ 
serve  the  entire  fam- 
ily —  reproducing 
loud  and  clear  the 
splendid  programs 
broadcasted  daily 
in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Without  a  Magnavox 
Radio  no  wireless  receiv- 
ing set  is  complete. 

An}f   radio    dealer   mil  de- 
monstrate for  wu,  or  icritc  to 
us  for  descriptive  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Magnavox  Co. 

Oakland,  California 
N.  Y.  Office:  370  Seventh  Ave. 


iC 


o^(/io 
brings  it 


tells  it 


17 


SCIENCE  '  AND  '  INVENTION  ^  CONTINUED 


THE  GAS  THAT  WILL  GO  UP  WITHOUT  A  BLOW-UP 


ANEW  era  in  the  progress  of  light er- 
than-air  aAiation  began  on  the  daj' 
when  the  United  States  XaA-j'^  non-rigid 
airship  C-?  Avas  drawn  out  of  her  aerodrome 
at  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  and  headed 
for  the  national  capital,  140-odd  miles 
away.  The  C-7  was  the  first  lighter  than- 
air  A-essel  to  be  inflated  with  helium;  and 
her  Aoyage  was  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  that  non-inflammable  gas  in 
the  realm  of  aviation.  Her  envelope  was 
filled  with  176,400  cubic  feet  of  the  rare 
gas,  which  represented  the  fruit  of  epoch- 
making  labors  on  the  part  of  a  group  of 
American  teehnicists.  Let  us  hark  back 
more  than  five  decades,  suggests  an 
aeronautical  WTiter,  Robert  C.  Skerrett, 
in  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weclhj  (New  York) — 

when  scientists  discovered  in  the  sun  the 
presence  of  that  element  which  made  the 
exploit  of  the  C-7  possible.  In  1868  a 
party  of  "star  gazers"  were  in  India  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  a  solar  eclipse,  and 
they  had  -with  them  an  instrument  called 
a  spectroscope.  When  the  vaporous  at- 
mosphere around  the  sun  was  viewed 
through  this  apparatus  there  was  revealed 
a  peculiarh-  brilliant  yellow  line  which 
differed  somewhat  from  the  yellow  line 
characteristic  of  sodium.  The  wise  men 
finally  decided  that  the  novel  luminous 
streak  was  evidence  of  a  new  element — at 
least,  one  uiikno\\-n  to  the  dwellers  on 
earth,  so  they  named  it  helium,  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  for  the  sun. 

In  1895,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  repeating 
an  experiment  made  seven  years  earlier  b^- 
Doctor  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survej',  obtained  a  gas 
which  also  produced  in  the  spectroscope  the 
j-ellow  line  seen  in  1868,  and  thus  showed 
that  helium  did  exist  on  our  globe.  Sub- 
sequently, this  rare  gas  was  f6und  to  be 
given  forth  in  volcanic  exhalations  and  in 
the  breath  issuing  from  various  mineral 
springs;  and  its  presence  in  the  atmosphere 
was  also  determined  in  the  proportion  of 
one  volume  of  helium  in  185,000  Aolumes  of 
air.  Laboratory  tests  proA'ed  that  the  gas 
would  not  ignite  nor  would  it  combine 
chemieaUj'  with  any  other  element.  In 
short,  it  was  inert. 

While  investigations  brought  to  light 
that  helium  was  -R-idely  distributed 
throughout  the  ten-estrial  crust — generally 
in  minute  quantities,  it  remained  for  two 
American  teehnicists  to  disclose  that  large 
supplies  of  helium  were  carried  in  the 
natural  gas  of  oil-fields.  Here,  again,  is  an 
instance  of  how  the  scientist  stumbles  un- 
expectedly upon  Nature's  secrets.  Out  in 
Kansas,  nineteen  years  back,  a  well  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet  tapped  gas 
which  was  so  Ioav  in  heat  value  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  commercially  useless,  and  a 
sample  of  the  gas  was  submitted  to  the 
State  L'niversity  for  analysis.  Messrs.  H. 
P.  Cady  and  D.  F.  IMcFarland,  of  that 
institution,  ascertained  that  the  natural 
gas  was  very  high  in  nitrogen,  which  is  a 
Aery  common  inert  or  incombustible  gas. 
This  AAas  sufiicient  to  explain  the  unde- 
sirable proi)erties  of  the  natural  gas;  but 
these  experts  pursued  their  analyses  further 
and  thus  discoA-ered  the  existence  of  1.84 
per  cent,   of  helium.     Strange  as  it  may 


seem  now,  little  if  any  heed  was  given  to 
this  revelation,  Avhich  meant  that  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  helium  were  liberated  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  annually  and  set 
free  into  the  atmosphere.  The  World  War 
altered  the  common  indifference  which  had 
hitherto  prcA'ailed  tOAvard  helium  as  an 
element  of  any  practical  importance;  and 
we  shall  see  presently  that  helium-bearing 
natural  gas  may  henceforth  be  counted 
among  the  richest  of  our  underground 
resources. 

As  early  as  1915,  we  are  reminded,  Sir 
William  RamsaA''  was  seeking  in  the  British 
Isles  for  a  source  of  helium  to  supply  the 
British  dirigibles,  which  Avere  hampered  by 
fear  of  a  fate  like  that  which  was  oA^ertaking 
so  many  of  the  hj'drogen-filled  German  air- 
ships.    IIoweA'er — 

Su*  William  Ramsay  failed  in  his  quest 
at  home  for  helium;  and  similar  efforts  in 
Canada  bore  no  practical  fruit,  altho 
some  helium  was  recoA'ered  from  native 
natural  gas.  The  whole  outlook  was  im- 
proAed,  howcA-er,  when  we  entered  the 
war,  and  steps  were  promptly  taken  to 
profit  by  the  earlier  discoAeries  of  Messrs. 
Cadj'  and  McFarland  and  by  the  later 
surAeys  of  certain  of  our  Federal  Bureaus. 
It  was  then  knoA^-n  that  natural  gas  from 
some  of  the  oil-fields  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Te.xas  contained  more  than  0.50  per 
cent,  of  helium,  and  it  AAas  belicA-ed  that 
this  could  be  extracted  mechanicall3'  and 
on  a  commercial  scale  proA-ided  existing 
apparatus  were  adapted  to  this  end.  What 
folloAved  is  typical  of  American  enterprise 
and  engineering  cunning.  But  before  avb 
tell  this  stor/  the  reader  should  haA'e  some 
basis  of  comparison  by  which  to  judge 
what  has  been  done  to  giAe  us  helium  to 
replace  gaseous  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  can 
be  made  for  from  four  to  twentj-  dollars  a 
thousand  cubic  feet,  depending  on  its 
qualities,  and  there  are  three  methods 
aAailable  for  its  manufacture — known  as 
the  silicol,  the  electrolytic,  and  the  iron- 
contact  processes. 

Prior  to  1917,  helium,  generally  speaking, 
was  pretty  much  of  a  laboratory  curiosity, 
and  there  had  been  separated  the  world 
OA-er  probably  not  more  than  100  cubic 
feet — the  cost  of  production  being  some- 
where around  S2,000  a  cubic  foot.  To-day, 
thanks  to  the  GoA-ernment's  efforts,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  obtahx  helium  from  natural 
gas  for  approximately  six  cents  a  cubic 
foot!  This  price  is  admittedly  too  high  to 
warrant  the  substitution  of  helium  for 
hydrogen  in  cIaU  airships,  but  the  state  of 
the  art  of  recoA'ery,  considered  in  the  light 
of  AAhat  has  been  achieA-ed  in  so  brief  a 
span,  is  a  promise  of  still  cheaper  helium 
in  the  near  future.  Any  Avidening  of  the 
use  of  dirigibles  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  postal  or  express  matter 
will  giAe  the  necessary  encouragement  to 
the  erection  of  industrial  plants  for  the 
extraction  of  helium. 

To-day  our  GoA'ernment  dirigibles  are 
draAving  upon  Production  Plant  No.  1  at 
Fort  Worth  for  their  h?lium.  This  estab- 
lishment Avas  constructed  after  three  ex- 
perimental plants  had  been  in  serA-ice  for 
some  months.  It  has  been  operating  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  is  able  to  treat 
about  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  raw  gas  daily. 
It  is  capable  of  yielding  from  25,000  to 
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30,000  cubic  feet  of  helium  in  that  interval, 
depending  upon  tlie  composition  of  the 
natural  gas.  This  helium,  92  per  cent, 
pure,  costs  $56  a  thousand  cubic  feet;  but 
it  seems  that  this  figure  does  not  include 
certain  overhead  charges  or  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  plant. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader 
that  the  extraction  of  helium  from  natural 
gas  tends,  if  anything,  to  make  the  gas 
l)etter  suited  to  industrial  and  domestic 
consumption;  and,  as  a  fact,  the  gas  so 
modified  at  the  helium  plants  has  been 
passed  right  on  into  the  distributing  mains 
Avhich  supply  the  populace  of  Forth  Worth 
and  Dallas.  There  is  a  decided  improAe- 
ment  in  the  burning  quality  of  the  natural 
gas  where  the  process  removes  a  measure 
of  the  nitrogen,  as  is  the  case  in  Production 
Plant  Xo.  1.  The  nitrogen  so  reclaimed  is 
used  in  one  stage  of  the  extraction  of  helium 
from  the  raw  gas. 

Our  Government  geologists  have  de- 
tei-mined  that  natural  gas  emanating  from 
fields  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia. ^Montana  and  Ohio  carries  helium 
in  sufficient  A-olume  to  justify  commercial 
recoA'ery;  and  Avith  the  creation  of  suitable 
collecting  facilities  it  Avould  be  feasible  to 
gather  from  these  sources  cA'ery  tAventy- 
four  hours  quite  5.000,000  cubic  feet  of  this 
non-inflammable  buoAant  gas.  The  amount 
of  helium  required  for  airships  Aaries  agree- 
alily  to  the  size  of  the  craft.  In  the  case  of 
the  ZR-2,  her  gas  bags  had  a  capacity  of 
2,700,000  cubic  feet  of  hj-drogen,  and  for  a 
giAcn  lifting  force  a  someAvhat  larger 
amount  of  helium  Avould  be  essential.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  in  order  that  Ave  may  ap- 
pi-eciate  how  much  helium  Avould  be  needed 
to  inflate  a  numerous  fleet  of  commercial 
or  military  dirigibles.  And  this  brings  us 
•to  a  fascinating  aspect  of  this  whole  subject. 

The  scientific  Avorld  is  at  odds  as  to  the 
origin  of  helium.  One  faction  contends 
that  helium  is  the  by-product  of  radioactive 
processes  occurring  Avithin  the  earth's  crust, 
Avhile  another  group  claims  that  helium 
formed  a  part  of  the  globe's  atmosphere 
Avhen  our  sphere  Avas  cast  off  from  the  sun 
ages  back,  and  they  tell  us  that  this  "pri- 
mordial helium"  Avas  imprisoned  Avithin 
the  terrestrial  substance  during  successiAo 
geological  alterations.  If  this  be  true  then 
the  gas,  Avhich  may  yet  revolutionize 
aeronautics,  is  actually  kin  to  the  helium 
of  the  solar  atmosphere!  WhateAer  be  the 
origin  of  helium,  the  immediate  question  is: 
How  can  Ave  conserAe  this  buoAant  medium 
in  immense  quantities  when  we  haAo 
effected  its  recapture  by  the  means  already 
described? 

Experience  has  proA^ed  that  Ave  can  not 
rely  upon  innumerable  small  steel  tanks, 
each  charged  at  liigh  pressure  with  200 
cubic  feet  of  free  helium;  and  suggestions 
haA'e  been  adAanced  looking  to  under- 
ground storage.  For  instance,  tunnels  four 
or  fiA'e  hundi-ed  feet  long  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter  might  be  driA'en  in  sandstone 
formations  and  made  tight  by  lining  them 
with  copper  or  lead;  again,  great  bottle-like 
cavities,  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  might  be 
excaAated  deep  in  salt  deposits;  AA'hile  parts 
of  abandoned  mines  of  diA^ers  sorts  could 
be  sealed  with  concrete  and  rendered  fit 
for  the  retention  of  helium  at  a  pressure  of 
scAeral  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Helium  stored  in  this  manner  would  in- 
volve an  annual  outlay  of  but  a  fraction 
of  a  cent,  per  cubic  foot  of  gas. 

From  a  laboratory  curiosity  helium  has 
become  a  commercial  commodity,  and 
there  are  ample  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  may  yet  be  found  of  much  serA^ice  to 
man  in  other  Avays  than  that  of  robbing 
the  airship  of  one  of  its  greatest  perils. 


"And  they  said 

it  wasn't  good  enough!" 

A  salesman  and  an  advertising  man  met 
in  a  Hartford  hotel. 

"Just  been  down  to  Glastonbury,"  said 
the  salesman,  "to  show  the  J.  B.  Williams 
Company  a  sample  of  a  certain  oil  that 
they  use  in  their  Shaving  Soaps.  It's 
the  best  I  carry.  Very  high  grade.  Prac- 
tically edible.  And  they  said  it  wasn  't good 
enough.    What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

"I  know  a  lot,"  said  the  advertising 
man.  "I  know  how  finicky  they  are  about 
the  stuff  they  put  into  their  soap.  Good 
enough  to  eat.    That's  their  motto." 

"Good  enough"  only  if  it's  the  best  there  is. 
And  it's  this  best  in  materials,  skill  and  expe- 
rience that  has  given  Williams'  Shaving  Cream 
these  distinctive  features: — 

It  thoroughly  softens  the  beard 

It  thoroughly  softens  and  lubricates  the  skin 
so  that  it  gives  a  shave  that's  a  delight  to  even 
the  tenderest  face. 

If  you  are  not  one  of  the  miUions  who  already 
know  Williams'  Shaving  Cream,  try  a  few 
shaves  with  a  FREE  SAMPLE  TUBE. 


Shaving 
Cream 


IfJ.aWILUAl^ 

||5tonbury,conk5 


f4  Actual  Size. 


Williams 


Shaving 
Cream 


'  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

I  Dept.  84,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

I    Send  me,  free,  a  trial  size  tube  of  Shaving  Cream. 
(Lse  this  coupon  or  a  postal  card.) 

I    Name 

I   Address 
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Like  a 

hot  water  spring 
in  your  home 

NOTHING  adds  more  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  a  home 
than  unlimited  hot  water.  With  a 
Pittsburg  Automatic  in  your  home, 
one  or  a  dozen  can  take  a  hot  shower 
or  bath  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four  without  waiting  for  water  to 
heat.  The  Pittsburg  delivers  hot 
water  instantly,  whenever  you  want 
it,  without  delay  or  limit  on  quantity. 

When  you  open  a  hot  water  tap, 
here's  what  happens  down  cellar 
where  the  Pittsburg  Automatic  is 
hidden  away.  The  gas  flashes  into 
an  intensely  hot  flame  concentrated 
right  on  the  copper  coils  the  water 
is  passing  through.  No  waste  heat! 
As  fast  as  the  water  flows  through 
the  coils,  it  is  heated — not  luke- 
warm, but  hot.  When  the  tap  is 
closed,  off  goes  the  gas — AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 

Pitt^urg 

AUTOMATIC    GAS  f^ 

WATER    HEATERS 

Whether  your  home  is  large  or 
small,  there  is  a  size  that  will  just 
fit  it.  There  are  also  big  installa- 
tions for  hotels,  hospitals  and  large 
buildings. 

EASY    PAYMENTS    PUT    A 
PITTSBURG  IN  YOUR  HOME 

The  convenient  terms  of  our  deferred  pay- 
ment plan  enable  you  to  enjoy  hot  water 
luxuries  while  paying  for  the  Water  Heater. 
A  small  payment  puts  the  Heater  in  your 
home. 

LOOK  UP  THE  PITTSBURG  DEALER 
IN  YOUR  CITY  OR  WRITE  US.  Probably 
the  local  gas  office  or  a  prominent  plumber 
has  a  Pittsburg  connected  up  so  you  can  see 
it  in  action.  If  you  -write  direct  to  us, 
mention  the  number  of  people  and  how  many 
faucets  you  have.  We  will  advise  you  which 
size  you  need  and  at  the  same  time  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  "THE  WELL-MANAGED 
HOME." 

Pittsburg  Water  Heater  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


THE  FARTHEST  STAR 

'  I  *]TE  record  long  distance  for  stellar 
-*•  olijects  is  held  at  present  by  a  faint 
globular  star  cluster  which  is  220,000  light- 
years  from  the  earth,  Ave  are  told  by  Isabel 
yi.  Lewis,  of  the  U.  S.  XaA  al  Observatory, 
writing  in  Science  Service's  Science  News 
Bidkiin  (Wa.shington).  This  cluster  is 
known  only  by  its  catalog  number  of 
N.G.C.  7006.  WTien  the  human  race  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  the  light-rays  that  are 
now  entering  our  telescopes  from  this 
cluster  started  on  their  journey  at  the  speed 
of  180,000  miles  a  second.  While  these 
rays  have  been  traveling,  the  suu  with  its 
planets  has  also  been  journeying  onward 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  million  miles  a 
day,  and  has  covered  a  distance  of  fourteen 
light-years.     She  continues: 

E\ery  l."),7.">0  years  the  sun  covers  a  dis- 
tance of  one  light-year,  which  is  equal  to 
about  si.x  trillion  miles.  The  nearest  star, 
Alpha  Centauri.  is  four  and  one-third  light- 
years  away,  and  the  brightest  star,  Sirius, 
is  eight  and  one-half  light-years  from  the 
earth.  So  our  solar  system  has  traveled 
a  distance  greater  than  that  Avhich  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  nearest  stars  Avhile  the 
light  from  this  cluster  has  been  speeding 
toAvard  us. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  distances 
and  diameters  of  the  globular  star  clusters 
■was  developed  In'  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley, 
formerly  of  the  ^loimt  Wilson  Observa- 
tory, now  Director  of  the  HarAard  College 
Obser\atory.  Dr.  Shapley  has  made  a 
detailed  study  of  pra,etically  all  of  the 
known  globular  clusters,  about  seventy  in 
number.  The  results  of  his  investigations 
show  that  all  of  these  clusters  are  at  enor- 
mous distances  from  the  earth.  Even  the 
nearest  Omega  Centauri  is  more  than  22,- 
000  light-years  away,  and  many  of  the 
clusters  are  nearly  as  distant  as  X.G.C. 
7006. 

Measurements  of  the  distances  of  the 
globular  clusters  are  obtained  through 
a  determination  of  the  apparent  brightness 
of  giant  variable  stars  that  exist  in  all  of 
the  clusters.  The  absolute  magnitude  or 
intrinsic  brightness  of  the  giant  red  and 
giant  white  variable  stars  is  very  accurately 
known.  So  when  the  apparent  brightness 
of  these  stars  has  been  found,  the  distance  of 
the  cluster  they  are  in  is  obtained  from  a 
ver>-  simple  relationship  connecting  the 
apparent  brightness  and  the  absolute 
magnitude  or  intrinsic  brightness.  In  fact, 
now  that  the  method  has  been  perfected, 
there  is  less  labor  entailed  in  determining 
the  distance  of  a  globular  star  cluster  many 
thousand  light-years  away  than  in  finding 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  stars  bj^  the 
trigonometric  method  of  direct  measure- 
ment, and  the  results  are  proportionally 
more  accurate.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  errors  in  the  values  given  for  the 
distances  of  the  globular  clusters  do 
not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  measured  dis- 
tances. 

All  the  globular  clusters  consist  of  thou- 
sands of  suns,  manj'  of  which  are  several 
hundred  times  more  brilliant  than  our  own 
sun.  Indeed,  a  star  no  brighter  than  the 
sun  would  be  entirely  invisible  if  located  in 
one  of  these  clusters.  The  diameters  of 
some  of  the  globular  clusters  arc  so  great 


kens,  dogs  and  young 
lea  are  natural  en- 
emies of  your  garden,  lawn, 
flowers.  They  can  undo,  in 
a  hurry,  what  hastaken  j-ou 
months  or  years  to  accom- 
plish. But  with  Cyclone 
Fence  protecting  your  prop- 
erty,their  depredations  end. 

S*e  your  dealer.  Write  Dept.AV^IOS  for 
booklet, "About  Fence  for  Your  Home.*' 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 

General  offices,  Waukesan,  111. 

Factories:    Waukefran,  III., 
Cleveland,  C,  Fort  Worth.Tel. 
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Brings  This  BRAND-NEW 
TYPEWRITER 

Direct  from  Factory 
to      You  —  Lowest 
Price   Ever  Offered 
for  4-row,  universal 
keyboard,     42  -  key 
Brand-Nev*'    Stand- 
ard Machine    Latest 
Style  —  Result     of 
20  years'  experience.       Liberal 
terms    Ten-day  free  trial.  Write 
immediately  for  full  particulars. 

ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

616  No.  230  E.  Ohio  St.,  Cbicago.  UL 
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Our  one  profit,  direct  to  smokers  method,  ser\'e3 
you  with  fresh  cigars  made  in  our  own  factories, 
in  a  section  of  the  world  that  can  produce  perfect 
Havana  cigars,  at  a  big  saving. 

All  hand  made  shapesand  sizes  InClearHavana 
and  blended  filler;  priced  from  .S6.00  to  S18..50 
per  100.  Write  us  on  your  letterhead  stating 
shape  and  color  you  like  and  price  you  pay.  We 
will  then  send  you  some  to  try. 

THOMPSON  &  COMPANY.  Inc. 

718  Twiggs  Street  TAMPA,  FLORIDA     J 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Leg;all7 
trained  men  wiobif?bpo8itiona 
and  bif?  euccass  id  buaJDess 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities DOW  than  evtrr  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
^^      ^^  Lawyers  earn 

H  ^  $3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
gTiid*  yoo  Btep  by  etep.  You  can  train  at  home 
darioR spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  recordtf  and  letters 
from  La:S«lle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  accordinir  to  oar  Guarante« 
Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  coDferred. 
ThoDsands  of  saccessful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
Wa  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen- volume  Law 
Library.  Get  oar  valuable  120-paRe  "L&w  Guide"  and  *'£v1deDce'* 
books  FREE.     Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension   University,   Dept.  452-LC,    Chicago 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  I-ilter  aids  breathing.  For 
Dust  Sufferers,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Trades,  Travelers.  Motorists,  etc 

SI  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1M\7C'M'T'/^D  C  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
IIN  VlliiN  1  ^..»^^.0  ^rlte  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATE.NT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Depi.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Imparts 

The  Velvet  Touch 

Soap, Ointment. Talcnm.25c.everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  CnticurftLaboratorieB.Dept.  7,  MUden,Mua. 
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that   light   would    take    several     hundred 
years  to  cross  them. 

In  the  most  powerful  telescopes  X.G.C. 
7006  appears  visually  as  a  nebulous  star, 
but  a  seven-minute  exposure  on  a  fast 
photographic  plate  has  shown  about  two 
hundred  stars  in  this  cluster  that  are  well 
within  the  limit  of  \dsibility  of  the  greatest 
telescopes. 


GRAVITATION  WORKING  FULL  TDIE 

HG.  WELLS,  in  his  "Fu-st  :Meu  in  the 
•  2^Ioon,"  tells  how  his  hero  iuAented  a 
'■i!:raAitation  screen,"  through  which  the 
earth's  attraction  could  not  act,  so  that 
above  it  he  and  his  companion  rose  to  the 
^Moon  unliindered.  According  to  an 
Italian  phj^sicist  named  ]Majorana,  any 
mass  of  matter  is  capable  of  acting  in  some 
degree  as  such  a  screen.  In  other  words,  he 
thinks  that  ordinary  matter  possesses  a 
power  of  "gra^  itational  absorption,"  lessen- 
ing the  attraction  between  two  other 
bodies  when  it  is  interposed.  The  possibil- 
ity of  such  action  had  been  foreseen,  but 
the  proof  of  its  non-existence  had  been 
regarded  as  satisfactorj-.  That  other  in- 
vestigators do  not  regard  [Majorana's  dis- 
covery as  thoroughly  well  established,  we 
gather  from  the  following  article,  l)y  Paul  R. 
Heyl  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  in 
Science  (New  York).    Says  !Mr.  Heyl: 

"Russell,  in  a  recent  article,  has  shown 
that  astronomical  and  tidal  phenomena 
Avould  hmit  any  gravitative  absorption  to 
ont-thousandth  or  less  of  tlie  amount  an- 
nounced bj^  Majorana. 

"Eichelberger  and  ]M organ,  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Xa^al  ObserAatory,  have  recently  pub- 
lislied  the  results  of  clock  obser\ations  from 
1903  to  1911,  reduced  so  as  to  sliow  a  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  day  and  night 
rate.  It  appears  from  these  results  that 
such  a  difference  can  not  exceed  0.005 
second,  about  one-tenth  that  pre\'iously 
announced  by  the  Lick  Observatory.  The 
writer  is  verbally  informed  that  the  Xaval 
Observatory'  results  from  1913  to  1918 
bring  this  difference  to  a  smaller  figure. 

"The  existence  of  graAiitatiAe  absorption 
should  cause  a  pendulum  clock  to  run 
slower  by  night  than  by  day,  on  account 
of  the  absorption  by  the  earth  of  the  gravi- 
tative action  between  the  pendulum  bob 
and  the  sun.  Taking  Majorana's  coefficient 
of  absorption  the  average  absorption  of 
gravitation  by  the  earth  during  the  night 
".vould  amount  to  about  three  i)er  cent,  of 
the  solar  gravitative  acceleration  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth.  The  total  graAntative 
acceleration  to  which  the  pendulum  bob 
is  subjected  would  therefore  bo  reduced  at 
night  bj'  about  2  parts  in  100,000  and  the 
a\erage  tune  of  sA\ing  increased  hx  1  part 
in  100,000. 

"Taking  O.OO.j  second  as  the  greatest 
permissible  change  in  12  hours,  the  ob- 
servations of  Eichelberger  and  ZSIorgan 
would  limit  the  change  in  time  to  SAving  to 
something  like  1  part  in  nine  million. 

'"Majorana  himself,  in  a  later  series  of 
experiments  carried  out  with  a  much  more 
massive  screen,  apparently  finds  an  absorp- 
tion coefficient  of  only  one-third  the  value 
given  by  his  earlier  experiments.  In  view 
of  tlio -extremely  small  quantity  to  be  de- 
tected and  the  large  amount  of  e\'idence 
against  the  existence  of  such  an  effect, 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  ^lajorana's 
result  is  in  error." 


"Controlled  Heat" 


"  Controlled-Heat  "  means  that 
with  a  touch  of  your  finger  the 
radiator  instantly  gives  the  exact 
heat  you  want — no  more,  no  less. 

Think  of  the  comfort  of  being  able 
to  regulate  the  temperature  in  each 
room,  to  suit  the  occupant  or  to 
meet  sudden  weather  changes. 

Think  of  the  economy  of  never 
wasting  heat — never  having  more 
than  you  want. 

That's  what  Hoffman  "Con- 
trolled Heat"  gives  you — Comfort — 
Economy. 

Furthermore  "Controlled-Heat" 
is  radiator-heat — heat  where  you 
uant  it. 

"Controlled-Heat"  is  vapor-heat 
— steam  heat  operating  on  low  pres- 
sure and  correspondingly  low  fuel 
consumption  —  it  reduces  coal  hills. 

'  'Controlled-Heat ' '  is  flexible  heat . 
It  instantly  responds  when  radia- 
tors are  regulated  and  functions 
without  waste. 

"Controlled-Heat"  is  clean  heat 
— no  dust  or  dirt. 

"Controlled-Heat"  is  silent  heat 


— no  thumping,  banging  pipes,  no 
hissing,  leaking  steam. 

"Controlled-Heat"  is  almost  self- 
operating.  It  is  so  simple  that  it 
requires  no  expert  knowledge  or 
special  care. 

Above  all,  "Controlled-Heat"  is 
Safe.  No  matter  what  you  do  or 
don't  do  through  carelessness  it  is 
impossible  to  burn  out  or  crack  the 
boiler. 

If  you  want  heat  that  can  be  regu- 
lated; heat  that  is  economical,  si- 
lent, clean,  flexible,  efficient,  simple 
to  operate  and  safe,  get  "Con- 
trolled-Heat"— controlled  by  Hoff- 
man Equipment. 

Hoffman  Vapor  Equipment  is 
made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
No.  1  Hoffman  Valve  "Watchman  of 
the  Coal  Pile"  and,  like  the  No.  1 
Valve,  Hoffman  Vapor  Equipment  is 
guaranteed  in  writing  for  five  years 
of  perfect  service. 

Whether  you  are  planning  a  sky- 
scraper or  a  bungalow,  investigate 
the  Hoffman  way  of  heating.  Send 
for  the  interesting  illustrated  book- 
let, "Controlled-Heat." 


HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Inc. 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Hoffman 

Equipment 

'^for  Vapor  heat  control 
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Our  booklet.  "Choosing 
Your  Investment  House," 
explains  the  raricd  ser- 
vices of  the  modem  in- 
vestment house — and  how 
to  use  them. 


u 


yks,  he  makes  money 
and  keeps  it!^^ 

OLDER  men  know 
that  making  money 
is  but  half  the  battle. 
The  other  half  is  mak- 
ing it  grow  from  year 
to  year  and  earn  a  safe 
return. 

That  is  where  an  old, 
reliable  bond  house 
can  be  of  service,  safe- 
guarding your  own 
best  judgment  and 
guiding  you  in  select- 
ing sound  investments. 

Customers  of  Halsey, 
Stuart  ^  Co. have  the  facil- 
ities and  seasoned  expe- 
rience of  a  large,  expert 
organization  to  help  them 
huild  an  accumulation  of 
safe,  profitable  bond  invest- 
ments. 

Write  for  booklet  LD-5 

^'Choosing  Tour 

Inveilment  House" 


HALSEY, 

STUART 

&  CO. 

I  NCORPORATE  D  I 

CHICAGO        NEW  YORK       BOSTON 
209  S.  La  Salle  St.      14  Wall  Street      10  Post  Office  Sq. 

PHILADELPHIA      DETROIT       ST.  LOUIS 
Land  Title  Building       Ford  Building    Security  Building 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

ElSt  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.     Metropolitan  Bank  Building 


INVESTMENTS^  AND^  FINANCE 


THE   SPRING   BIjILDING   BOOM 


TF  construction  is  the  key  to  the  industry 
-*■  of  America,  which  "unlocks  all  our 
our  actiAities  and  resources,"  as  a  business 
authority  recently  stated,  then  the  most 
solid  ground  for  belief  that  the  present 
revival  in  business  is  something  real, 
permanent  and  substantial,  lies  in  the 
reported  beginnings  of  an  actual  building 
boom.  Both  The  Aviericati  Contractor 
(Chicago)  and  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Company 


shouldering  its  way  into  acti\'ities  which 
will  shortly  take  the  slack  out  of  the 
present  industrial  situation."  Official  re- 
turns from  the  building  departments  of 
190  cities  in  the  United  States  show  a  valua- 
tion of  $202,283,354  for  building  permits 
issued  in  ]\Iarch,  where  the  returns  for 
:Mareh,  1921,  were  only  $131,905,317. 
The  returns  this  year  from  194  cities  were 
$138,799,280  in  January,  and  were  $139,- 


TOTAL  ^'ALUAT10N  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  TWENTY  CITIES 
Iy  months  IN  1914.  1919,  1920.  1921  and  1922 

Valuati</n  in  millions  of  dollars    (OOO^OOO,   omitted ) 


185  FOB  MAR.-  BREAKS  ALL  RECORDS 


Mar 


April 


Msy 


Aug 


3;;r 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec 


June  July 

Months  of  Yeet 

From  "The  American  Contractor." 

IT  LOOKS  LIKE  A  BANNER  YE.\R  FOR  BUILDING. 

"With  March  breakhig  all  records  by  showing  building  permits  valued  at  a  total  8184,941,534  in  20 

of  our  leading   cities.     These   cities  are:   New   York,  Chicago,  Pliiladelpliia,   Boston,   Pittsburgh, 

Detroit,    Los   Angeles,  Baltimore,    San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Seattle,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo  and  Atlanta. 


report  that  there  was  a  tremendous  jump 
in  building  permits  for  IMarch.  The  F.  W. 
Dodge  Company's  figures  show  a  more 
marked  rise  in  residential  than  in  industrial 
building.  Recognition  of  the  fact  thus 
indicated  led  a  banker  to  remark  recently 
that  whereas  recovery  from  depression 
generally  "begins  wath  that  kind  of  con- 
struction which  has  to  do  with  business 
and  industrial  enterprises,  this  time  it  is 
beginning  with  that  which  concerns  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  people." 

The  American  Contractor  takes  an  ex- 
tremely optimistic  ^-iew  of  the  situation 
in  building,  saying:  "JMarch  building  sta- 
tistics throughout  the  United  States  break 
old  records  extending  as  far  back  as  1914, 
and  conclusively  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
construction  industry,  which  is  the  keynote 
industry  in  ushering  back  good  times,  is 


919,847  for  188  cities  in  Februarj'.  Figtires 
from  the  41  cities  reporting  each  more 
than  a  million  dollars  of  new  building  for 
IMarch  show  that  !Mareh  permits  are  al- 
most half  the  whole  A-aluation  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1922.  The  American 
Contractor  has  been  keeping  statistical  rec- 
ords of  building  permit  valuations  for  20  of 
our  largest  cities  since  1914.  The  valua- 
tion for  these  20  cities  for  jSIarch  1922  is 
8184,944,534,  as  compared  with  $102,120,- 
974  in  February  and  S102,037,602  in  Jan- 
uary. The  ]\Iarch  figure  is  the  record  for 
any  month  since  The  American  Con- 
tractor began  to  keep  records,  "and  is 
probably  the  record  for  all  time."  It 
"stands  for  itself  and  needs  no  explana- 
tion." ;More  particulars  about  the  build- 
ing booms  in  certain  important  cities  are 
given  as  follows : 
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New  York  City  establishes  an  unprece- 
dented record,  its  March  Aahiation  being 
o^-er  one-half  its  total  valuation  for  the 
first  three  months.  The  closest  approach 
to  the  $104,.598,54S  March  record  was  in 
October,  1921,  when  the  total  for  the  five 
boroughs  amounted  to  S52,2.o3,437.  New 
York's  total  for  the  whole  year  1921  was 
only  $443,106,299,  or  just  a  little  better 
than  four  times  its  March  total  for  this 
3'ear. 

Chicago  shoAvs  a  steady  growth  in  ac- 
tivity. Its  permits  in  January  amounted 
to  $7,991,550:  in  February  to  $13,493,800; 
and  its  March  permits  to  $19,333,900. 
This  is  a  good  shoAving  which  would  be 
much  better  if  labor  disturbances  were 
not  a  serious  retarding  factor. 

Los  Angeles  acti\  ity  continues  to  in- 
crease, its  March  returns  being  the  highest 
of  the  year.  Los  Angeles'  total  for  the 
A-ear  1921  was  $82.713.386— third  highest 
in  the  L^nited  States. 

Philadelphia  takes  a  decided  spurt  in 
March,  nearly  totaling  the  .sum  of  its 
January  and  February'  jiermits.  Phila- 
delpliia's  total  valuation  for  1921  was 
$43,291,550.  The  cuiTent  March  figures 
of  $9,210,010  indicate  that  it  will  take 
much  adversity  to  hold  Philadelphia's 
1922  record  amwhere  near  to  that  of  last 
year. 

Indianapolis,  Cinr-innali,  Portland,  Ore., 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul,  Atlanta,  Louisville, 
Grand  Rapids,  Jersey  City,  Columbus, 
Fort  Worth,  La^Tence,  Denver,  Albany, 
Canton,  Xewark.  and  Dayton  all  record 
a  greater  valuation  for  March  than  for 
January-  and  February-  combined. 

"Construction  Is  on  the  Upgrade,"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  current  Nation'' s 
Business,  in  which  the  writer  says: 

Reports  compiled  by  the  C\\w  DcAelop- 
ment  Department  indicate  that  in  1922  we 
shall,  for  the  first  time  since  America 
entered  the  war,  meet  and  perhaps  by  a 
small  margin  exceed  the  current  increase 
of  demand  for  dwellings.  So  we  shall  be- 
gin to  cut  down  the  accumulated  shortage, 
which  is  estimated  at  from  a  million  and 
a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Company  figures  showing  the  very  great 
increase  in  house  building  of  recent  months. 
But,  says  the  Avriter,  "we  need  to  get  what 
encouragement  we  can  from  this."     For — 

Up  to  the  close  of  last  year  we  were  still 
adding  to  our  housing  shortage.  And  so 
great  has  this  shortage  become — estimated 
at  appro.ximatel.\-  three  years'  pre-war 
normal  production — that  even  if  we  begin 
on  its  reduction  now,  it  will  take  us  12 
A-ears  working  at  25  per  cent.  aboAe  normal, 
to  provide  as  adequately  for  our  popula- 
tion as  we  did  before  the  war. 

In  trying  to  forecast  what  the  next  few 
years,  or  even  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
will  show  in  the  way  of  house-building, 
there  are  many  factors  to  be  considered, 
we  are  reminded.  "If  there  is  no  general 
rise  in  materials  prices,  the  prospect  for 
continued  revival  of  construction  is  good. 
Money  for  building  is  becoming  more 
plentiful  and  cheaper."  But,  adds  the 
writer  in  The  Xation's  Busiriess,  "if  we 
begin  to  believe  that  the  houses  we  are 
building  and  buying  are  so  poorly  con- 
structed that  money  invested  in  them  is 
money  sunk,  the  effect  may  upset  all  our 


GOOD  HEATING- 

at  lowest  cost 


A  MANUFACTURER  who 
produces  in  large  quantities 
can  sell  at  a  lower  price.  You 
know  that  is  true  because  of  what 
you  have  seen  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. It  is  equally  true  of  furnaces. 

The  Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnace  is 
made  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  makers  in  the  country. 
Never  before  has  it  been  possible 
to  buy  a  modern  heating  furnace  at 
such  a  small  cost. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  be  made  only 
of  the  finest  materials.  It  can  be 
installed  within  a  day.  It  burns  any 
kind  of  fuel  with  remarkable  econ- 
omy. No  feature  has  been  omitted 
which  will  give  greater  efficiency, 
longer  life,  or  a 
higher  degree  of 
fuel  saving.  In 
short,  the  Sun- 
beam is  designed 
to  give  the  ut- 
most satisfaction 
to  every  user. 


The  Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnace  is 
made  in  many  sizes.  It  is  suitable 
for  homes,  stores  or  churches;  in 
fact,  it  is  ideal  for  small  buildings 
of  every  nature. 

There  are  dealers  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States  who  sell  Sun- 
beam Pipeless  as  wejl  as  Sunbeam 
Pipe  Furnaces. 

The  "Sunbeam  Book"  explains  why 
the  Sunbean  Pipeless  Furnace  can 
heat  your  home  evenly  and  thor- 
oughly for  so  little  money.  It  shows 
why  a  Sunbeam  can  save  one-third 
on  the  cost  of  your  fuel  and  why  this 
method  of  heating  is  so  healthful. 
A  copy  of  the  "Sunbeam  Book"  will 
be  sent  to  you,  together  with  the 
name  of  your  local  Sunbeam 
dealer,  if  you  will 
just  mail  the 
coupon.  There 
is  absolutely  no 
obligation  invol- 
ved, so  just  mail 
it  now,  while 
you   think   of  it. 


Takea  but  lillle 

room  and  does 

not  overheat  the 

cellar. 


^/le  FOX  FURNACE  CO. 
£lyria.Ohio. 


Can  be  installed 

without  muu  or 

dirt  in  one  day's 

time. 


AM 


PIPELESS 


FURNACES 


Users  say  that  this  pipeless  furnace  ''Warms  like  the  Sun"  / 

'TpHE  Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnace  is  simplicity  itself.    Only  one  register  is  needed  '^  . 

to  heat  the  entire  house.   As  everyone  knows,  warm  air  rises  and  cold  air  falls.  ' 

The  arrows  indicate  how  nature  sets  up  a  constant,  even  circulation  of  warm  ' 

moist  air  as  soon  as  the  Sunbeam  furnace  is  started.    The  register  is  divided  ' 

into  two  parts;    through   its  center,  warm   air   rises,  spreading  rapidly  to  / 

every  part   of  the   house,  and,  at  the  same  time,   drawing    cold   air  from  /  THE  FOX 

the  house  down  through  the  outer  part  of  the  register.     You  get  good  /      FURNACE 

ventilation   as  w/ell    as  /  CO. 

/■S  -  ample  heat.     As  long  as  /         Elyria,  Ohio 

there  is  no  obligation,  / 

why  not  tear  off  and  /       Gentlemen :  With- 

al'"^   \,ir  T^^  mail  this  coupon  y      .  °"*    obligatmg    nie 

.A  :":  vy j.'.  ,    .i™^*  „„     3  'in  any  way,  I  would 

^^.        ,  ,^   ,    nghtnow?  y      lij^^    ^^    ,gg^'„    ^^^^ 

_^_    ^_                                                 -.^  y        about  heating  my  home, 

rv"            3','                             1  -~t?T  'WLy'  4*  •        ^"'^   the  "Sunbeam"  Fur 

Itib  id        V                            ^          )p  Inf  Y  '       nace.    Also,  please  mail  me 

;ri  'U  irt'.  /       a    copy  of  your  "SUNBEAM 

■^  l^Vv  /        BOOK." 

^^^11         ^      '^"^  /    ^-^ 

/     Street  Address 

/ 
y      City  and  Stale 
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Getting  Big  Business 
out  on  time — contented 

Anything  that  expedites  the 
administration  of  business  is 
a  source  of  profit. 

The  new  Light-Running, 
Quiet-Running  Royal  speeds 
up  the  stenographer's  work 
by  Ughtening  it.  Its  super- 
elastic  touch  is  a  marvel  of 
lightness  to  her.  The  keys 
seem  to  fly  and  carry  the 
fingers  along  with  them. 
Contentment! 

This  Quiet  Royal  materially  re- 
duces the  noise  and  clatter  of  typ- 
ing. Disturbance  and  distraction 
are  real  dollars  and  cents  liabilities 
in  an  office.  Everything  that  is 
conducive  to  clear  thinking  and 
concentration  is  a  real  dollars  and 
cents  asset,  and  the  Quiet  Royal 
is  exactly  this. 

The  Light-Running,  Quiet-Run- 
ning Royal  is  already  getting  the 
stenographicforcesof  BigBusiness, 
and  businesses  that  are  going  to  be 
big,  out  on  time — contented.  It 
is  the  answer  of  a  great  inventor 
to  a  need  long  felt  by  aggressive  ex- 
ecutives and  office  managers. 

Our  fifty-six  page  book,  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Typewriter",  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color,  will  be  mailed  free 
on  request.    Address  Department  D. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

"Compare  the  Work'* 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


calculations."  Of  late,  it  seems,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  poor  workmanship, 
of  shoddy  construction,  which  is  often 
blamed  on  the  war.  Now  "the  shoddy 
house  is  not  a  good  investment.  And  un- 
less houses  are  good  investments  we  shall 
fail  to  find  the  capital  necessarj^  to  build 
more  than  a  fraction  of  those  for  which 
there  is  to-day  a  potential  market.  People 
^\all  continue  to  live  in  cramped  quarters 
as  they  are  doing." 


PRESENT  HOLDINGS  OF  ALLIED 
LOANS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

TN  DISCUSSIONS  of  the  Allied  debt 
-*•  problem,  the  statement  is  sometimes 
made  that  American  bankers  fa\'or  can- 
celing the  debt  because  of  their  own  large 
holdings  of  European  government  bonds, 
issued  during  the  Avar  period  and  sold  on  the 
market  here,  the  idea  being  that  a  cancela- 
tion of  the  debts  of  our  Government  would 
enhance  the  value  of  other  obligations. 
Some  estimates  of  the  amount  of  European 
government  loans  floated  here  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  now  held  by 
private  iuAestors  have  put  the  total  as  high 
as  $5,000,000,000.  Statements  like  these 
are  not  exactly  true,  says  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lamont  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company.  As 
Bradstreel's  briefly  summarizes  information 
given  by  ]Mr.  Lamont  to  the  press: 

The  total  amount  of  loans  to  the  Allied 
Governments  issued  publicly  in  the  L^nited 
States — bought  by  American  banks  and 
banking  houses  and  sold  by  them  to  in- 
vestors— from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
August,  1914,  to  January  1  of  tlijs  year,  IMr. 
Lamont  says,  was  approximately  $2,587,- 
000,000.  Of  that  total  there  has  already 
been  paid  off  about  $1,770,000,000,  leaving 
outstanding  less  than  $818,000,000. 

The  total  loans  to  European  Allied  Gov- 
ernments thus  floated  here  and  the  amounts 
paid  off  and  outstanding  on  January  1, 
1922,  are  shoAAii  in  the  folloA\ing  table: 

Issued  Paid  off 

Aug.  1,  19H,    Aug.  1,  1914,      Outstanding 
■     to  Jan.  1.  '22      to  Jan.  1.  '22        Jan.  1.  '22 

Britain 51,420,818,000  $1,027,231,000  $393,587,000 

France 805,000,000        611,965,000  193,035.000 

French  cities...  131,000,000          86,000,000  45,000.000 

Belgium 109,270,000            9,525,000  99,745,000 

Italy 36,311,000         25,000,000  11.311,000 

Russia 85,000,000         10,000,000  75,000,000 

Total §2,587,399,000  81,769,721,000      $817,678,000 

Loans  placed  here  since  the  Armistice 
aggregated  about  $641,000,000,  but  of  that 
total  approximately  $500,000,000  repre- 
sented merely  refunding  operations,  Mr. 
Lamont  points  out,  and  therefore  called 
for  no  fresh  funds.  Of  the  $818,000,000  still 
outstanding,  the  amount  held  by  bankers 
is,  he  asserts,  negligible,  judging  from  a 
careful  canvass;  practically  all  of  that  total 
is  in  the  hands  of  American  investors.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Russian  $75,- 
000,000  loan,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"thej'  are  good  in  themselves,  and  irre- 
spective of  whatever  action  may  be  taken 
on  the  debt  question,  as  among  the  govern- 
ments themselves." 


How  Henry 

Wilkinson 

Became 

Ricti 


Although  never  favored  by  fortune 
Henry  Wilkinson  died  leaving  a  for- 
tune. The  small  sums  he  was  able  to 
sa\"e  ncA-er  would  have  amounted  to 
much  but  for  a  discovery  Henry  made  of 
the  power  of  compound  interest.  By  a  sim- 
ple but  unsuspected  method  Henry  Wilkin- 
son doubled  his  money  and  doubled  it 
again.  _       ' 

Henry  Wilkinson's  system  is  not  a  secret. 
It   has   nothing  to   do  with  speailation. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  chance  or  luck.  ' 
It  is  a  sound  plan  of  investment  which  you 
or  anyone  else  can  follow. 

Write  for  the  story  of  Henry 
Wilkinson  and  for  free  booklet, 
"Selecting  Your  Investments" 

$100    Bonds,  $500  Bonds,  $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

To  yield  8% 
Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

Cj.L.NI  I  LLE  R  SL  (g 

S07  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,  GA. 

"First — the  Investor's  Welfare" 


A/LaNY  sound  securities  may 
now  be  purchased  which  should 
eventually  sell  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  in  the  meantime 
will  yield  exceptionally  good 
returns. 

The  Bache  Review  presents 
weekly  a  resume  of  general 
conditions,  enabling  investors 
and  others  to  keep  informed  on 
the  progress  of  events  as  they 
affect  securities  and  business. 

Copies  sent  on  application, 
without  cliarge. 

J.  S.   BACHE    &    CO. 

Members  Neiv  York  Slock  Exciiange 
42  rRO.\DWAY  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  information  concerning  our 


SVo 


real  estate  mortgage  bonds.   A  safe,  convenient,  attrac- 
tive and  remunerative  form  of  investment. 
Denominations  $100.00,  $500.00  and  $1000.00 

Miami  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Co. 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Ouerated  in  conjunction  with  the  Miami  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  as  its  Mortgage  Department 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


/^/  THIS   SUMMER  \\J^ 


^' 


Where  to"  go — what  to  see. 
Costs— Suggested  itineraries 
Ask  for  free  book,  "American 

Traveler  in  Europe  1922" 
Oberammergau,  The  Passion 
Play.     Write,  phone  or  call 
^\  AMERICAN    EXPRESS'y    _ 
^    /r\\         Travel  Department        /jLti 
kW^X        65  BROADWAY,         /^*i 
C/^S^      NEW  YORK      ^/v^Av 
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CHOOSE 


BHCAUSC- 


they  save 
Time  and  labor 


_      Write  far  crcuiae 


Udg«r«-j6en«ral 
Purpose  Sin d e f  s 
Catalog  Cover'- 
Bulid_Sh««t» 
blhoyraphtwg 
Printing 

M«ch«mc«l   »nd 
H«nd  Accounting 


Kalamazoo 
Loose  Leaf  Binocr  Co. 

Kal  AM  A  z  oo.  Mich 


AUSTRALIA^: 


nolulii.  Soiiih  Sea  Isles. 

SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE  'ioma"-'Vent'ura^-''iniii^. 
tons  at  Lloyd's  KH)  Al.  Uelightful  Service.  Sadinss 
A|)rll  11,  May  16.  June  i:?,  etc.  $.i25,  1st  class,  round 
trip  $300,  sin«le.  (HOXOLfH;  J2-'0.  R.T  t  Book 
XOW.  Oceanic  SS.  Co.,  2  Pine  Street.  .San  Francisco, 
C'al.   H.  E.  Burnett.  ai,'t  ,  17  IJatter^   Place,  Xew  Vi)rl<. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

FREE  BROCHURE-D 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


422  Conn  Bld^.    ELKHART,  IND. 


CULTIVATE  YOUR  MUSICAL  "BUMP' 

Plenty  of  opportunities  for  part  or  wholej 
time  play  inR  in  band  or  orchestra ;  pleasure 
^nd  profit;thechancetoJoubleyour  income. 
FREE  TRIAL;  Easy   Payments,    on 
any    Conn    Instrument.      Used    and 
endorsed   by  world's    great    artists. 
Easiest    playing    instruments    manu- 
factured._ 

FREE  BOOK.  Sousa  tells 
success  secrets;  how  to 
choose  an  instrument; 
how  to  practice  for 
_  quick    mastery. 

y\  m-:'M\\     Send  coupon 
\\  ^l^^P  \\   for  your  copy. 
jVl^^jA        It's  free. 

^^  C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  422  Conn  BIdg., 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Gentlemen: — Please  send  my  copy 
of  "Success  in  Music  and  How  to  Win  It"  and  de- 
tails of  your  free  trial  offer  of  any  instrument 

Name 

St.  or  Rural  Route „ 

City,  State _ _.._ , 

County _ _ ^ 

Instrument 
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Alas,  Poor  Darwin! — ^Mr.  Bryan  should 
not  be  so  bitter  against  Darkin's  theory  of 
evolution. — Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 


Correct  Impression,  Too. — Jud  Tunkins 
saj's  a  thoroughly  self-satistied  man  always 
gives  the  impression  of  being  easily  pleased. 
—  Washington  Evening  Star. 


Lenient,  at  That. — "The  Poet  Laureate." 
says  a  Aveekly  paper,  '"used  to  get  a  butt  of 
sack  for  his  troul)le.'"  But  nowadays  many 
people  are  thinking  that  the  butt  should 
be  dispensed  with. —  Pa.'i.-iing  Show. 


Natural  Climax. — ■".Jiin  Bilkins  is  dead." 
"How  come?" 

"He  stuck  liis  head  into  the  Red  Dog 
saloon  and  hollered  FIKK." 
"WeU?" 
"They  did."— Siren. 


Not  Past  Hope. — Patho.v  of  the  Arts  — 
"Eighty-five  francs?  That's  rather  expen- 
sive fort  hework  of  a  painter  who's  still  ahve." 

Akt  Dealer — "Well,  you  might  give  me 
the  money,  and  I'll  see  what  can  be  done 
about  it." — Le  Matin. 


Eccentricities  of  Genius. — The  I.ntek- 
viEWER — "And  please,  sir,  what  have  you 
to  saj'  on  the  subject  of  ant)nymous 
letters?" 

The  Great  ^Ia.v — "Stupid  missives!  I 
admit  I  invariably  read  anonymous  letters 
— but  I  never  answer  them." — I'aris 
L'  Illustration. 


Isn't  Nature  Wonderful?— "But  surely," 
said  the  haughty  dame,  "if  I  pay  the  fare 
for  my  dog  he  Avill  be  treated  the  same  as 
other  passengers  and  be  allowed  to  occupy 
a  seat?" 

"Of  course,  madam,"  the  guard  replied 
pohtely,  "provided  he  does  not  ])ut  his  feet 
on  it." — Pearson's  Weekly. 


The  Wonderful  Movies. — "We'll  have  to 
stop  work  on  'The  Gladiator's  Daughter,'  " 
said  the  mo^■ie  producer. 

"But  we've  built  a  section  of  Rome  just 
for  that   picture." 

■"We  can  use  it  for  'The  Steel  King's 
Romance.'  Put  up  a  few  modern  signs, 
haAe  one  of  our  \itility  men  pose  as  a 
traffic  cop  and  we'll  call  it  Pittsburg." — 
BiDiiingham  Age-  Herald. 


Times  Have  Changed. — "Do  you  re- 
member the  old  stories  about  the  boy  who 
went  to  the  great  city  and  came  back  home 
just  in  time  to  pay  the  mortgage  off  the 
farm?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  "It's 
different  now.  When  a  boy  leaves  the 
farm  the  home  folks  have  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  go  to  town  and  help 
him  out  with  his  rent  and  his  grocery  bill." 
■ — Washington  Evening  Star. 


Sufficient  Excuse. — .Jack  and  Mary  had 
just  been  to  the  grown-ups'  church  for  the 
first  time.  A  day  or  two  afterward  they 
wei-e  found  in  the  nursery  whispering  audi- 
bly to  each  other. 

"What  are  you  children  doing?"  their 
nurse  asked. 

"We're  playing  church,"  replied  Jack. 

"But  you  shouldn't  whisper  in  church," 
admonished  nurse. 

"Oh,  we're  the  choir,"  said  Mary. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


Your  office  can 
be  like  this  one 
as  Li^Jit  as  Day 

THE  T.  R.  B.  I.iKhting  Unit  was 
made,  not  mereh'  to  please  the 
eye,  but  actually  to  serve  it. 
Years  of  experiment  and  test  pro- 
duced its  patented  shape.  It  is  the 
shape  that  insures  so  perfect  a  diffu- 
sion and  distribution  of  electric  light 
as  to  give  it  the  quality  of  natural 
da)light  at  its  best. 

T.  R.  B.  light  is  the  ideal  working- 
light.  In  eliminating  glare  it  elimi- 
nates fatigue.  Soft  and  refreshing,  it 
gives  the  maximum  illumination  on 
the  working-plane.  Notice  in  the  pic- 
ture that  there  is  no  desk-light  on  the 
desk.  The  T.  R.  B.  I'nit  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  this  additional  strain 
on  your  e>'es  and  }our  pocket-book. 

Write  to  us  on  your  letterhead  for 
free  illustrated  booklets  about%etter 
working  light  for  your  ozcn  office. 

MITCHELL  VANCE    CO.,  INC. 

503-511    West    24th    Street,    New    York  City 

F..STMil.lSHI:l)  rS5.', 
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jk  Thirsty  fibrel 


It  is  Thirsty  Fibre  (millions 
of  him  in  each  ScotTissue 
Towfl^  who  absor!)S  ft>ur 
times  his  wcisiht  in  water 
and  is  icsponsible  for  that 
essential,  thirsty,  absorbing 
quality  that  instantl>'  ab- 
sorbs the  moisture  from  your 
hands  and  face.  No  other 
towel  is  like  bcotXissue. 


• 

I 

Scoftt 


QCOTTISSUE  Towels  make  it  easier  for 
^  you  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  "Clean 
hands  in  business,"  by  providing  a  clean, 
fresh,  sanitar>',  DRY  towel  for  every 
washer  r,t  every  wa^h. 

The  luxurious,  refreshin,^  feeling  follow- 
ing the  use  of  ScotTissue  Towels  cannot 
be  experienced  with  any  towel  that  is  used 
over  and  over  again.  Thirsty  I-ibre  has  the 
same  attraction  for  moisture  that  a  magnet 
has  for  steel.  This  assures  you  a  satisfying 
"dry"  every  time. 

Learn  the  sal  isf action  of  the  resular  use 
of  ScotTissue  Towels.  Put  them  in 
>our  washroom  today.  1 50  fresh  towels 
ia  a  carton,  only  50  cents  (except  in 
foreisn  countries).  That's  3-for-a-cent! 
Less  by  the  case. 

Thirsty  Fibre — His  Pioeraphy.  a  delightful  booklet. 

will  ht'  St' nt  free  to  till  'who  ask  for  it. 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY 

Chester,  Pa.         New  York        Philadelphia 
Chicago        San  Francisco 
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WL.  DOUGLAS 

$7^  &$8.oo  SHOES 
^$5^0  ^$600 


rOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  C4N  ALWAYS 
S.WT  MO.NEY  BY  WEARING 

\V:  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


S7.AN;PiNC  THt  KtTAlL  PRICE  f^ 
ATTHtrACTORY  f 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES 


WL.DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORfY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  RNE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  767 


BOYS'  > 
SHOES 

''$4,006*4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  ^faoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
ofa  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con* 
sumer  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Catalog  Free. 

President       ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Oo., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Maast 
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C.ontinupd 


By  the  Sideshow  Tent.— "Is  the  bearded 
lady  your  mamma?" 

"Xo,  she's  my  daddy." — Kasper  {Siock- 
holin). 

A  Dotty  Reply. — Captain  Jeffords  hailed 
two  of  tlie  craft  and  asked  them  if  they 
needed  assistance,  but  the  hardy  skippers 
answered  ".  .0." — New    York  Times. 


They  Ought  to  Know. — "Do  blondes 
ha\e  more  admirers  than  brunettes?"  asks 
a  -weekly  journal.  Why  not  ask  some  of 
the  young  ladies  who  have  had  experience 
in  l)oth  capacities? — Pasaing  Show. 


Sure  Sign. — .Jack — "Halloa,  Bert,  who's 
the  girl?" 

B]:rt— "What  d'you  mean?" 

.Ta(k — "Well,  you're  not  Avearing  a 
collar  like  that  for  fun,  are  you?" — London 
Tit- Bits.  

Land  of  the  Free. — Irv  Cobb  says  he 
])refers  to  live  in  some  free  country,  if 
there  is  one.  Well,  a  man  with  his  sense  of 
humor  ought  to  be  able  to  call  this  a  free 
country. —  R.  K.  Moulton  in  New  York 
Ercning  Moil. 

Anywhere  but  Here. — You  can  lead  a 
horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can't  make  it 
drink.  An  ush'i'r  can  lead  a  woman  to  a 
seat  in  a  motion-picture  house,  but  the 
chances  are  that  she  "will  take  another  one. 
■ — Milwaukee  Journal. 


Symptomatic     Treatment.  —  Doctor  — 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  I  can't  prescribe  whisky 
for  you  unless  I  am  convinced  that  you 
need  it.     What  are  your  symptoms?" 

Patient — "What  symptoms  would  you 
suggest.  Doctor?" — Life. 


Try  Him  with  Hash. — ]\Irs.  Jones  was 
entertaining  some  of  her  son's  little  friends. 
"Willie,"  she  said,  addressing  a  six-year- 
old  who  was  enjoying  a  plate  of  cold  beef, 
"ai"e  you  sure  you  can  cut  your  own  meat?" 

The  child,  who  w:as  making  desperate 
efforts  with  his  knife  and  fork,  rephed: 

"Yes,  thanks.  I've  often  had  it  as  tough 
as  this  at  home." — The  Christia'Ti  Evange- 
list.   

They're  Growing  Rarer. — General  Cor- 
nehus  Vanderbilt,  at  a  dinner  on  his  yacht 
Romola,  told  a  war  storj'.  "What  was 
true  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  true  of  the 
World  War  some  day,"  he  began.  "In 
a  hotel  smoking-room  back  in  the  '90s  a 
number  of  veterans  got  into  a  dispute  over 
a  certain  battle.  The  veterans — all  men 
of  high  rank — argued  very  turbulently. 
But  a  quiet  man  spoke  up  and  said: 
'Gentlemen,  I  happened  to  be  there  at  that 
engagement,  and  I  think  I  can  settle  the 
point  at  issue.'  And  settle  he  did.  The 
hotel  proprietor,  much  imprest,  said  to 
him  wiien  he  got  through:  '^ly  dear  sir, 
what  may  have  been  your  rank  in  the 
army?'  'I  was  a  private,  sir,  a  full  pri- 
vate,' was  the  calm  reply.  A  short  time 
afterward  the  full  private  asked  for  his 
bill,  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  but  the 
proprietor  said  to  him:  'Not  a  penny,  sir! 
Xot  a  penny!  You  owe  me  nothing.' 
'Why,  how  is  that?'  the  other  demanded 
in  bewilderment.  'I  couldn't  dream  of 
charging  you,  sir,'  said  the  proprietor 
warmlv-.  'You  are  the  first  private  I  have 
ever  met.' " — The  Argonaut  {San  Francisco.) 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

April  12. — Announcement  is  made  that  an 
earldom  has  been  eonfen-ed  on  Sir 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  former  British 
Premier  and  at  present  Lord  President 
of  the  Council. 

The  Pi-ince  of  Wales  arrives  in  Tokyo  on  a 
visit  to  Japan. 

April  13. — The  Reparations  Commission 
informs  the  German  Government  that 
if  it  does  not  take  the  necessary-  mea- 
sures to  put  German  finances  in  order, 
the  Commission  will  be  obliged  on  ISIay 
31  to  exact  penalties. 

A  parley  between  Repubhcans  and  Free 
Staters  results  in  a  formal  statement 
e.xpressing  the  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  further  interference  A\ith  public 
meetings  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Ross  Smith,  the  AustraUan  aA-iator 
who,  with  liis  brother,  Sir  Keith  Smith, 
made  the  first  flight  from  England  to 
Austraha  in  1919,  is  killed  in  a  test 
flight  in  P]ngland. 

April  14. — Mutineers  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Armj-  seize  the  building  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  Dubhn  and  the 
adjoining  hotel. 

April  15. — The  Russian  delegates  to  the 
Genoa  Conference  ask  for  the  immedi- 
ate payment  of  2,000,(X)0,000  gold 
francs,  as  part  of  the  debt  they  allege 
the  Allies  owe  Russia  because  of  the 
backing  given  by  them  to  Denikin,  Kol- 
chak  and  Wrangel.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  replies  that  Russia  must  first 
recognize  her  own  liabilities. 

"America  has  broken  the  back  of  the  big- 
gest famine  in  tlie  world's  history,"  is 
the  Easter  message  sent  to  America  by 
Walter  Lyman  Brown,  Eiiroi)ean  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Rehef  Adminis- 
tration in  Russia. 

April  17. — Michael  Collins,  head  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, narrowly  escapes  assassination 
at  the  hands  of  six  men,  and  himself 
wounds  one  and  captures  another  of  liis 
assailants. 

Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  German  Foreign 
Minister,  informs  the  Genoa  Conference 
that  Russia  and  Germanj*  have  signed 
a  separate  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, reciprocallj'  renouncing  reim- 
bursement of  war  expenses  and  war 
damaRes  and  immediatelj-  resuming 
consular  and  diplomatic  relations. 

Hazrat  Mohani,  President  of  the  All- 
India  Moslem  League,  is  arrested  at 
Cawnpore,  India,  on  a  charge  of  sedi- 
tion. 

April  18. — Backed  by  Poland  and  the 
Little  Entente,  the  AlUes,  in  a  joint 
memorandum,  notify  the  German  dele- 
gates to  the  Genoa  Conference  that  be- 
cause of  their  treaty  with  So\'iet  Russia 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  fur- 
ther part  in  conference  proceedings 
when  relations  with  Russia  ai'e  under 
discussion. 

Jemal  Azmyk  Bey-,  former  Governor  of 
Trebizond,  and  Bahaeddin  Chakir,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Turkish  com- 
mittee of  I'nion  and  Progress,  are  slain 
in  BerUn  by  Armenians. 

DOMESTIC 

April  12. — A  resolution  proposing  endorse- 
ment of  the  Jewish  national  home  in 
Palestine,  in  accordance  with  the  Bal- 
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More  Milea^^ 


Any  Size-  Old  or  New 

THE  foremost  item  to  consider 
in  the  upkeep  of  your  car,  is 
fuel  consumption.  Are  you  getting 
every  ounce  of  energy  from  the 
gas  you  buy?  There  is  a  way,  the 
New  Stromberg  Carburetor  makes  a  slave 
of  the  gas — gets  a  "full  day's  work"  from 
every  drop— makes  a  gallon  go  farther.  It 
means  actual  econom"  through  the  saving 
of  fuel. 

A  substantial  saving,  a  noticeable  increase 
in  efficiency  of  operation  and  additional 
power  is  evident  where  the  Stromberg  is 
installed.  Made  by 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 


New 


TR0MBEIIG 

'  Carburetor 


Does  iM 


"LIVE  OUTDOORS- INDOORS'' 

(trade  ^'    MARK) 


hresh  htaUd  air  frotr.  the  window 


Phnnlom  rieic 


Not  cmly  Better  Ventilation,  but 
Lower  Building  Costs 


The  Univent  system  is  your  Ideal  venti- 
lating system.  It  is  as  simple  and  more 
positive  than  opening  wide  the  windows — 
but  without  the  cold  and  dangerous  draft. 

The  Univent  draws  air  directly  from  out- 
doors, heats  it  and  thoroughly  diffuses  it 
throughout  the  room. 

The  Univent  heating  and  ventilating  system 
does  not  use  uncleanable  dncts  or  flues. 
Thus,  more  sanitary  ventilation  is  provided 
and  building  costs  are  lowered,  and  space 
is  saved. 

Bach  room  is  heated  and  ventilated,  as  a  unit  by  it- 
self. Open  windows  orotherconditions  inotherparts 
of  the  building  do  not  affect  its  perfect  operation. 

THE  HERMAN  NELSON  CORPORATION,  Dept.  L,  Moline,  III. 


Only  the  Univent  in  the  room  in  use,  need  be  oper- 
ated. It  is  not  necessary  to  operate  the  whole  venti- 
lating system  to  ventilate  two  or  three  rooms.  This 
means  economy.  It  is  the  most  flexible  system 
known— insures  fresh,  pure  air.  perfectly  diffused. 

The  Tnivent  system  is  designed  for  schools  and  all 
buildings  requiring  mechanical  ventilation.  It  may 
be  installed  in  old  or  new  buildings. 
School  board  records  show  as  high  as  33H^  in- 
crease in  mental  efficiency  of  pupils  and  50<^ 
decrease  in  sick  leave  after  good  ventilating  systems 
have  replaced  inferior  ones. 

If  you  are  truly  interested  in  better  ventilation, 
write  for  free  copy  of  our  32-page  illustrated  book— 
"Univent  Ventilation." 

Note  to  Architects  and  Engineers— ^youwill  send 

your  request  on  your  professional  letterhead,  you  ivill 
receive  a  copy  of  our  ^special  72-paze  Architects'  and, 
Enzineers'  edition — "Univent  Ventilation." 


6^2 
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IVithouf 
Extravamnce 

NOBODY  wants  a 
"cheap"  hat.  Every 
man  hopes  to  get  style  and 
quahtyat  a  fair  price.  Here's 
the  answer — Berg  Hats. 

Their  popularity  with  col- 
lege and  business  men  en- 
dorses the  style — and  for  58 
years  they  have  been  noted 
for  **Oualitv  \\ithout  Ex- 
travagance." 

*  Trade  Mark  Applied  For 
At  men's  shops  the  nation  over 

from  S^  up 


F.  BERG  &  COMPANY 

Founded  1864  i-i 

Orange,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Sales  Ojfices : 

Albemarle  BlJg.,  IIOJ  Broad-ivay,  Ne-M  York 
Boston,   San  Francisco 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


four  (loc'laratioii,  is  iutrodiicod  into  \\\v 
Senate  by  Senator  Lodgo. 

Representative  Jolin  Philip  Hill,  of  Mary- 
land, introduces  a  bill  to  create  Federal 
local  option  districts  to  i)rovid(<  money 
for  the  expected  deficit  in  the  Treasury-. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  vote  on  12.7.") 
jier  cent.  beer. 

April  14. — In  a  letter  to  Representative 
Longw'orth.  President  Ifurding  urg:es 
Congress  not  to  reduce  Ihe  Xa\'\'  en- 
listed personnel  below  8(i.00(). 

Four  persons  are  killed  and  many  are 
injured  by  a  rain,  hail,  wind  and  light- 
ning storm  sweeping  through  Kentucky. 

April  1.").— By  a  vote  of  177  to  V.iO  the; 
House  of  Representatives  establishes 
the  Navy  enlisted  personnel  at  S(),()()0. 

Payment  of  S19,()72,r)00  by  Cireat  Britain 
as  a  second  instalment  on  the  debt  of 
$122,000,000,  created  by  that  Govern- 
ment's purchase  of  silver  during  the 
war  is  re])orted  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  Senate  passes  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  extension  of  the  3  per  cent,  immigra- 
tion act  for  two  vears,  or  until  June 
30,  1924.  The  House  recently  voted 
to  extend  the  act  one  year. 

April  IG. — Captain  G.  S.  Little  and  Ser- 
geant .James  L.  Johnson  are  killed  in 
an  airplane  crash  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

Out  of  a  total  of  134,321  voto.5,  cast  by 
prisoners  in  322  jails,  only  909  favor  the 
repeal  of  the  i)rohibition  amendment, 
announces  E.  E.  Dudling,  President  of 
the  Prisoners"  Relief  Society. 

A]>ril  17. — Two  nuirine  officers  and  one 
enlisted  man  are  killed  at  the  Marine 
Corps  base  at  Quantico,  Virginia,  Avhen 
their  machines  lock  wings  and  fall. 

Twenty-eight  persons  are  reported  killed, 
and  hundreds  injured  and  left  homeless 
as  a  result  of  a  tornado  that  sweeps 
through  Kansas,   Indiana  and   Illinois. 

April  18. — The  Senate  Republicans  decide 
in  conference  to  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
a  soldiers'  bonus  bill. 


Congratulations. —  "Well,"  cried  ^Mrs. 
Henpeck,  "our  son  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. We  will  wTite  to  the  dear  lad  and  con- 
gratulate him."  Mr.  H.  agreed;  he  dared 
not  do  otherwise.  "IVIy  darling  boy,"  read 
the  son  the  next  day.  "what  glorious  news! 
Your  father  and  I  rejoice  in  your  happiness. 
It  has  long  been  our  greatest  wish  that  you 
should  marry.  A  good  woman  is  heaven's 
precious  gift  to  man.  She  brings  out  all 
the  best  in  him,  and  helps  him  to  suppress 
all  that  is  evil."  Then  there  was  a  post- 
script in  a  different  handwi-iting:  "Your 
mother  has  gone  for  a  stamp.  Keep  single, 
you  young  noodle." — Argonaut. 


REG.  us.  PAT.  OFF. 


HATS  FORYOUNG  MEN 


Just  as  in  New  York. — First  Workixg- 
MAx — "What  sort  of  a  job  have  you  got 
now?" 

Second  Workingman — "Oh,  I  collect 
alms  on  the  Puteaux  bridge,  between  mid- 
night and  1  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

First  Workingman — "Are  the  people 
particularly  generous  there  at  that  hour?" 

Second  Workingman— "Yes.  They 
generally  give  me  everything  they  have  on 
them." — Paris  Le  Baionnetle. 


Precel  Radio 

Preci-l  R.idio  eqiiipnuiU  is  (inalily  product  and 
fully  guaranteed.  I'rccel  means  unexcelled.  Fi\e 
years  of  actual  service  iii  back  of  the  I'recel  factory. 
We  can  give  shipment  on  the  following  three  items 
We  can  also  ship  complete  receiving  sets. 

Precel  Transformer 

Coils  specially  wound  and  impregnated.  Layers 
of  wire  sjeparated  by  varnished  paper  of  very  High 
dielectric  strength,  minimising  the  possibility  of  burn- 
ing out.  The  high  grade  electrical  sheet  steel  lamina- 
lion,s  in  the  core  are  separately  varnished.  Has 
aluminum  legs  for  panel  mounting  or  standing. 

Precel  Rheostat 

Operates  smoothly.  Holes  are  provided  for  either 
panel  or  table  inounting.  Screws  for  mounting  with 
Hhcostat.  Resistance  6  ohms.  Carrying  capacity 
I  '  ■•  amps. 

Precel  V.  T.  Socket 

Beautiful  nickel  brass  rim.  comijosition  base,  spring 
contacts.  Special  binding  posts,  rubber  protection 
feet.  One  set  of  holes  in  the  panel  supports  both 
rheostat  and  socket.  Rheostat  and  socket  can  be 
mounted  together  making  audion  control  unit  lor 
panel  or  table  inounting. 

Write  for  complete  literature  and  price  list. 

Precel  Radio  Mfg.  Co. 

Offices:  1051  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


Prevented  Strikes 
For  Twenty  Years ! 

The  famous  Brooks  Agreement,  "the  finest 
example  of  industrial  statesmanship  yet  framed," 
has  prevented  strikes  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  of  England  for  twenty  years.  This 
document  was  written  by  Sir  Charles  \V.  Macara. 
Bart.,  and  in  his  fascinating  new  book.  "RECOL- 
LECTIONS," he  reveals  his  conciliatory  methods 
of  stopping  strikes  and  bringing  Capital  and 
Labor  harmoniously  together.  Sir  Charles  also 
throws  attractive  sidelights  on  manners  and 
personal  characteristics  of  some  great  men,  besides 
giving  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  throughout  the  world.  To  any 
one  this  book  will  be  interesting;  but  if  you  are 
concerned  in  any  way  with  Labor,  Capital  or  Cot- 
ton, it  will  have  extraordinary  significance. 

Crown  8vn,  Cloth.   284  pages 

fj,  nrl.  fj.ij.  postpaid. 

Funk  t  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  .New  York 


Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes 

Reproduced  in  theirnaturali  olors.  with  bolhcommon 
and  scientific  nau-.es,  in  a  handy  pocket  size  booklet 
entitled, 

A  Manual  of  Common 
American  and   European  Insects 

Contains  140  illuslration-i  in  colors  true  to  life.  En- 
ables you  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  insect  friends 
and  foes  of  Plant,  Animal  and  Human  Life.  Most 
helpful  in  School  Classes  and  to  amateur  fruit,  vege- 
table and  flower  gardeners,  farmers  and  all  interested 
in  the  wonders  of  insect  life. 

Prepared    under    the    supervision    of  *y  f\ 

WILLIAM     BEUTE^MijLLER,   Cura-  oUC 
tor    of    the    Museum    of   Natural 

H  i  story  of  New  York,  Only  Postpaid 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  .Kit.,  N.  Y. 


Authoritative   Vindication  of 
Ireland's    Ancient    Greatness 

.^s  a  result  of  some  ten  years  of  research  and  travel 
collecting  and  verifying  a  vast  .amount  of  data  and 
reading  hundreds  of  voluincs  of  manuscripts,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  sheds  a  strange  new  light  on  the  con- 
spicuous part  Ireland  played  in  history,  and  has 
made  a  contribution  which  no  other  individual  has 
attempted,  in  his  remarkable  new  volume  entitled 

IRELAND 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  BRITAIN 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrick 

Backed  by  indisputable  authorities,  this  work 
shows  the  Irish  as  masters  and  preceptors  of  the 
English  in  everj'  department  of  civilized  knowledge; 
quelling  the  suicidal  warfare  of  English  tribes;  saving 
the  English  from  barbarism ;  and  as  chief  among  the 
builders  of  Christendom.  Throughout  the  whple 
volume  there  is  revelation  after  revelation,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  Irish  King- 
dom of  Scotland;"  "Irish  Principality  in  Wales": 
"Fruits  of  the  Irish  Apostolate  in  England";  "Cen- 
ters of  Irish  Influence  in  England";  "Irish  Tutelage 
of  England";  etc.  No  one  henceforth  will  be  able 
to  pose  as  an  authority  on  Irish,  British  or  European 
history  w^ithout  taking  account  of  the  historical 
reconstructions  in  this  volume. 

"He  has  not  uttered  the  last  word  on  this  im- 
portant and  fascinating  theme,  but  he  has  uttered 
one  to  which  the  world  must  listen  and  which  will 
not  be  without  its  lasting  efTect." — Tribune,  New 
York. 

Cloth    Svo    S7S  pages,  uiih  colored  mart  nf  mrdirvat  Ire- 
land and  Britntn.     At  bookaetlem,  ti.OO:  b\i  mail,  $i.ie. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAILS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fturtk  Ave.,  N(w  Vwk 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  tills  column,  to  decide  questions  concerninir  Ibe 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  ^A  agnails  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  u-ill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


'■J.  M.  L.."  Xew  York,  N.  Y.— "  (1)  Wliat  is  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  (ia:ctlc. 
(2 1  Before  the  word  newspaper  was  used  in  English, 
cornnlo  was  the  word  for  news-sheets.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  this  word  came  to  the  English  through 
the  Dutch  rather  than  the  French.  Can  you  give 
nie  any  help  on  tliis  point?  (3)  Another  •word 
frequently  used  for  newspaper  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  possibly  before  was  the 
woi'd  aviso.  Do  j  ou  know  wlicrc  the  word  came 
from:""' 

fl>  Tlie  earliest  entry  of  the  word  (lazittc  is  in 
Kaiulle  Cotgrave's  "Dictionarie  of  the  French 
atid  English  Tongues'  (1611):  "Gazette.  A  cer- 
taine  \'enetian  coyne  scarce  worth  oiu"  farthing; 
also,  a  Bill  of  Newes;  or,  a  short  Relation  of  the 
genei-all  occurrences  of  tlie  Time,  foi-ged  most 
commonly  at  Venice,  and  thence  disjtersed.  every 
montli.  into  most  parts  of  Chi-isteiulomc."  The 
Italian  form  (lazetta,  is  given  in  Lyes  edition  of 
Franciscus  Jimius's  "Etymologictim  '  (1743), 
which  quotes  the  French  lexicographer,  Menage 
ae*! 3-1692),  as  authority  for  the  definition  from 
Cotgrave given  alxjve.  Florio  (1625)  defines  these 
gazzette  as  "rimning  I'eports.  daily  news,  idle 
intelligence,  or  flim-flam  tales  that  are  daily  writ- 
ten from  Italy."  The  etymology  of  the  Italian 
word  is  doubtful.  It  was  originally  the  name  of 
the  coin  paid  for  the  paper,  or  for  the  jwivilege 
of  reading  it ;  but  the  diminutive  of  gazza,  meaning 
a  magpie,  and,  by  extension  a  chatterer  or  talc- 
bearer,  may  have  provided  the  soiu'ce.  The  first 
is,  however,  the  most  plausible  .source  of  origin. 

(2)  Tlie  first  English  "Courant"  was  issued 
Dec.  2,  1020.  There  are  24  of  these  in  the  Library 
of  the  Bi'itish  Museum,  London,  bearuig  weekly 
dates  fi-om  that  given  above  to  Oct.  22,  1621.  Sec 
Vizetelly's  "Essentials  of  English  Speech,"  pp. 
132-136.  As  to  the  word  coranto,  a  variant  of 
courant,  derived  from  the  French  courant,  it  is  an 
old  Venetian  substantival  use  of  courant  (It. 
coranta,  -to),  meaning  "running  or  posting.  ' 
None  of  the  authorities  gives  this  as  beitig  derived 
from  the  Dutch.  (3)  The  word  ariso,  used  for 
advice,  news  or  information,  and  later  for  a  des- 
patch, is  derived  from  the  Spanish  aviso,  meaning 
"advice  or  intelligence." 

"D.  J.  H..  '  Oak  Park,  111.— "Kindly  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  '  Dieu  et  mon  droit.' 
Is  it  especially  as.sociated  with  tlu'  arms  of  the 
British  Royal  Family,  and  was  it  adoi)ted  under 
the  C^inqueror?  If  not,  why  is  it  in  the  French 
language? " 

The  motto  "Dieu  et  mon  droit"  (God  and  my 
right;,  on  the  royal  arms  of  England,  was  first 
used  as  a  battle-cry  by  Richard  I  at  the  battle  of 
Gi.sors  in  119.")  to  indicate  his  right  to  the  I-'rench 
and  that  he  did  not  hold  liis  empire  in  vassalage 
of  any  one.  Edward  III  revived  it  in  1340  wlien 
he  assertetl  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France. 
ICxceptmg  under  Queen  EUzabeth  and  Queen 
-Vnnc,  who  used  the  motto  Semper  eadem,  and 
under  WilUam  III,  who  brought  over  with  him 
from  Holland  and  tised  "Je  maintiendrai,"  tlie 
motto  of  the  Netherlands,  "Dieu  et  mon  droit" 
has,  ever  since  1340,  been  the  motto  of  England. 
The  claim  of  English  .sovereigns  to  the  kingship 
of  France  was  resigned  by  George  III  in  ISOI 
when  the  French  fleiu"-de-lis  was  removed  from 
the  British  shield. 

"F.  R.  K.,"  Long  Beach,  Calif. — "Is  the  ex- 
pression 'very  dissatisfied'  correct?  Is  it  correct 
so  to  modify  a  modifying  participle  directly  with 
an  adverb?  I  know  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done,  but  it  soimds  extremely  awkward  to  me. 
Would  not  "very  much  dissatisfied'  be  better?" 

From  the  grammarian's  point  of  view  very 
properly  qualifles  a  participle  only  when  the  latter 
is  used  merely  as  an  adjective,  as.  very  tired; 
very  pleasing.  The  grammatical  critics  according- 
ly objtxrt  to  such  expressions  as  very  pleased,  very 
dissalisjicd,  or  very  hated.  It  must  be  .said,  how- 
ever, that  altho  it  may  be  better  grammar  to 
interpose  an  adverb;  as,  very  much  pleased,  very 
greatly  dissatisfied,  or  very  bitterly  haled,  yet  tins 
use  of  very  has  been  good  English  for  centiu-ies. 

"A.  F.  C."  Tishomingo,  Okla. — The  word 
declassee  is  pronotmced  de"klas"se' — e's  as  in  prey, 
a  as  in  art. 
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Low  cost  load-moving 

now  when   most  needed 

'T^HE  Lift  About  method  for  lifting,  carrying,  and  put- 
"*•  ting  down  loads  could  not  be  offered  at  a  more 
opportune  time  than  right  now,  when  everybody  in 
every  business  is  "weeding  out"  inefficiency  and  slashing 
overhead  costs. 

This  small,  but  powerful,  electric  hoist  was  designed  so 
every  business,  small  as  well  as  large,  could  enjoy  the 
advantages  and  economies  of  power  lifting — and  because 
it  provides  a  faster,  safer  and  cheaper  way  for  load- 
moving  and  lifting,  it  is  today  being  applied  in  practi- 
cally every  line  of  business. 

With  a  Lift  About,  one  man  in  a  systematic  orderly  way 
can  do  the  work  of  many.  He  can  handle  loads  of  every 
type  and  proportion  in  capacities  to  2000  pounds. 

A  Lift  About  is  easily  and  quickly  installed  and  runs  on 
overhead  I-Beam  track,  taking  up  no  valuable  floor 
space.  It  is  surprisingly  low  in  price,  and  negligible  in  upkeep. 
Has  same  principles  of  design  and  construction  that  have  made 
"Shepards"  America's  best  known  and  largest  used  electric  hoists. 

Permit  us  to  demonstrate  LiftAbout  economies  for  your  work. 
Drop  us  a  line  today. 

Distributors  being  selected — Write. 

"Shepard"  BuilJs  Electric  Cranes  ar\d  Holds  in  capacities  to  39  tons 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

412  Schuyler  Avenue     -     -     Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Assn. 

'(^SHEPARD 

SggP^  —i  ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  fcJ 


SEND  FOR 

this  circular  showing 

many  uses  for  a 

LiftAbout. 
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STEADFAST  THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

It  was  midsummer.  In  the  forest  a  traveler  paused  beside  a  mighty  fir  tree  to 
rest.  Seated  there  he  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  that  surrounded  him — gay 
wild  ffowers  caught  and  pleased  his  eye;  a  darting  dragon  fly,  brilliant  in  green 
and  gold,  excited  admiration;  the  cheerful  babbling  of  a  little  brook  brought 
him  delight. 

The  fir  tree  that  sheltered  him  he  scarcely  noticed. 

Months  later  the  traveler  passed  that  way  again.  Winter  winds  had  driven 
away  the  ffowers,  the  dragon  ffy  had  lived  its  little  life  and  died;  the  brook  lay 
silent,  a  twisted  ribbon  of  ice. 

But  the  fir  .tree  stood  as  in  the  summer — strong  and  straight,  its  branches 
covered  with  eternal  green. 


Every  industry  produces  its  commer- 
cial fir  trees — business  houses  rooted 
deep  in  honesty  and  trustworthiness, 
whose  growth  is  steady  and  sure,  whose 
products  are  of  one  high  quality  under 
all  conditions. 

Since  1858  the  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical business  of  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons  has  been  of  this  type.  Its  prod- 
ucts are  always  as  pure  and  efficacious 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Its 
laboratories  conduct  a  constant  search 
for  better  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  fact  that  you  find  a  Squibb  prod- 
uct for  sale  upon  the  drug  store  counter 
is  a  guarantee  that  its  ingredients  are 
correct.  Rather  than  lower  its  stand- 
ards Squibb  has  frequently  suspended 
the  manufacture  of  certain  products 
until  the  right  materials  could  be  se- 
cured. 

When  you  use  a  Squibb  product  its 
finer  quality  is  immediately  apparent. 
Examine  Squibb's  talcum  powder  for 
example.  Note  its  exquisite  smooth- 
ness, its  fineness  of  texture,  its  velvety 
touch  on  the  skin ;  or  try  Squibb's  cold 
cream  and  note  how  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing it  is.  This  fine  quality  is  the  result 
of  years  of  laboratory  experiments 
directed  to  the  one  end  of  producing  a 
perfect  powder,  a  perfect  cream. 

Most  of  the  Squibb  products  are  in- 


tended for  use  only  by  the  physician 
and  the  surgeon.  But  every  Squibb 
Household  Product  is  made  with  equal 
regard  for  purity  and  efficacy. 

For  some  of  the  Squibb  Household 
Products  described  below  you  may 
have  only  an  occasional  need.  But  for 
Squibb  quality  your  need  is  endless. 


Squibb's  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  —  exceed- 
ingly pure,  therefore  without  bitter  taste. 

Squibb's  Epsom  Salt — free  from  impurities. 
Preferred   also  for  taste. 

Squibb's  Sodium  Phosphate — a  specially 
purified  product,  free  from  arsenic,  there- 
fore safe. 

Squibb's  Olive  Oil  —  selected  oil  from 
Southern  France.  Absolutely  pure.  (Sold 
only  through  druggists.) 

Squibb's  Sugar  of  Milk — specially  refined 
for  preparing  infants'  food.  Quickly 
soluble.     In  sealed  tins. 

Squibb's  Boric  Acid — pure  and  perfectly 
soluble.  Soft  powder  for  dusting;  granu- 
lar form  for  solutions. 

Squibb's  Castor  Oil  —  specially  refined, 
bland  in  taste;   dependable. 

Squibb's  Stearate  of  Zinc — a  soft  and  pro- 
tective powder  of  highest  purity. 

Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream — made 
from  Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Con- 
tains no  detrimental  substance.  Corrects 
mouth  acidity. 

Squibb's  Talcum  Powder — a  delightfully 
soft  and  soothing  powder.  Boudoir,  C^.- 
nation,   Violet   and    Unscented. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream — an  exquisite  prep- 
aration of  correct  composition  for  the 
care  of  the  skin. 

Squibb's  Pure  Spices — specially  selected 
by  laboratory  tests  for  their  full  strength 
and  flavor,  (Soli  only  through  druggists.) 


Sold  by  reliable  druggists 
everywhere,  in  original 
sealed  packages. 

"The  Priceless  Ingredient" 
of  every  product  is  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  its  maker. 
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Learn  in  spare  timeathome 
Earn    $30  — $35  a  week 

Every  woman  should  learn.  Vt'e 
train  Beginners, Practical  Nurses. 
Mothers  ancj  Religious  Workers 
by  our  Kas'^inating  Home-study 
Method. Leading  ChicagoSvstem. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Estab- 
lished 22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

If  you  are  over  IS  and  under  55 
years  of  ace  write  for  fllustrttted  cata. 
loe  end  3i  Sample  Lesson  Papes  witli 
FREE  deUlls  of  Mnn.y-Back  Guaran- 
tee and  FREE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 

Chicago  School  of  >'nrsisg,Dcpt.  ].-,.  421  Ashland  Blrd.Chicago 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAMIER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  oSers  men  and  women  ricb  rewards,  fascioatioff 
work,  big  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  pronnotioD  to  high  executive 
posiciona  payinff  ^0  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
atenoeraphy.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  ^ou  an  expert,  one  who  can  utart  in  at  a  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  priociples.  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  160  words  a  minute.  You  can  t>"pewrice  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  i^oes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
BChoolinjr  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
readya  stenographeryou  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  ten  easy  lassons. 
Will  send  yoa  free  our  ama2ing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand.*'  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewritinc.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,      535  College  Hill,    Springfield,  Ohio 


Home-Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  yon  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  eiiow  you  how,  guide 
yoa  step  by  step  to  success  and  help  solve  your  per- 
sonal business  problems.  Our  plan  enables  you  to 
train  during  spare  bours  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  X  below  the  kind  of  position 
you  want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment 
plan.  Also  our  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men, 
'Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."  Tear  out.  mark  and 
mail  the  coupon  today.  No  obligation  to  you.  Find 
out  about  the  new  "LaSalle  Problem  Method."  what 
it  is  and  how  it  works.  Let  as  prove  to  you  how  this 
step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men  to  real 
success.    Check  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 

LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Dept.  552-R        Chicago,  IU 

Gentlemen:  Send  without  obli- 
gation   to   me   information   re- 
garding course  indicated  below 
also  copy  of  your  interesting 
book.  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
in  One." 


Lighten  the  Worries  of  Parenthood 

KNOW  that  Tou  are  acting  In  full  hanno'  y  with  the  latest  sdentifi'? 
rules  f'T  keeping  j-  urch.I-iren  in  the  6un  sht  of  hcahh.  KNOW  that 
the  C'.urjci  you  are  fullowin*  will  lay  the  fouri'la  i.^n  for  their  futur*" 
stur'V.or^s.  St'cure  th;s  inraluable  inrT'intioQ  from  the  two  books  of  ooe 
of  New  Yorfe'smost  eminent  chilli  special  =t?  — 

1 

2 


The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Growing  Child 


Both  volumes  by  Dr,  Louis  Fischer,  formcrhj  Instructor 
in  ChiUtren's  Diseases,  N.  Y.  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School,  and  a  iccli-known  authority  and  specialist. 


Id  each  volume  tou  ire  giren  cot  only  thf  eiirple  SDi  time  tested  rules  to 


torica  upon   wh'ch   coD-ci  Dtious  parents   are    continuallj    Stekioe  au- 
th>ritjitive,  eensible  pittance  are  treated  most  thorou?hlj. 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby.  144  pages.  11  illustra- 
tions. Cloth.  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.12. 

The  Health  Care  of  the   Growing  Child,  jjS  pages, 

illiiStrated,  Cloth.  $1.50  net:  by  mail.  $1.62. 

FliNK  i  WAGNUIS  COMPANY.  354-360  fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WIRELESS   TELECRAPHV 

.\N'r>  How  TO  Makk  t:ie  Apparatus,  a  hamjy  manual  lur  the 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Show<j  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  iUas* 
trated  irifh  helpful  diagrams,  by  mail,  fl.l". 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


QBusiness  Management 

G  Salesmanship 

D Higher  Accountancy 

DTraffic  Management 

n  Railway  Accounting  and 

Station  Management 
DLaw— Degree  of  LL.  B. 
DCommercial  Law 
D  Industrial  Management 

Efficiency 
DBanking  and  Finance 


DModern  Business  Corre- 
spondence and  Practice 

DModern  Foremanship 
and  Production  Methods 

D  Personnel  and   Employ- 
ment Management 

□  Expert  Bookkeeping 
D  Business  English 
DCommercial  "Spanish 

□  Effective  Speaking 

□  C.  P.  A.  Coaching 


Name 

Present  Position 
Address , 


Fop  Violin  Lovers 

At  last!  A  new  \-iolin  with  the  true  Cremone.se 
tone  of  the  great  Stradivarius!  For  centuries  the 
art  was  lost.  Xow  it  has  been  recovered  and  a 
noted  \4olin  maker  of  England,  W.  J.  Farrell,  in 
liis  remarkable  new  book — 

The  True-Tone  Violin 

just  from  the  press — tells  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery— how  the  new  violin  is  fashioned  and  fin- 
ished to  produce  the  right  tone,  with  detailed 
specifications  of  construction,  illustrations  of 
parts,  etc.  The  author  also  points  out  wherein 
the  new  instrument  differs  from  the  "factory 
fiddles"  of  yesterday.  All  lovers  of  the  violin,  as 
well  as  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  will 
find  this  book  all-absorbing. 

I.'mo.  Cloth.   q6  pnges.  $1.30.  nfl:  $I.sS.  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


MTE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Properly  Trained  Artists  Earn  $100  a  week  arjd  up. 
Meyer  Both  College— a  Department  ot  the  Meyer 
Both  Company — offers  you  a  different  and  practical 
training,  if  you  like  to  draw,  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course — taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success — which  each 
year  producesand  sells  to  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  o -er  ten  thousand  commer- 
cial drawings.  Who  else  could  give  you  so 
wide  an  experience?  Commercial  Art 
is  a  business  necessity — the  demand 
for  commercial  artists  is  greater 
every  year,  it's  a  highly  paid,  in- 
tensely interesting  profession, 
ejually  open  to  both  men  and 

women.  Home  study  instruction.  Get  fact^  before  you 
enrciU  in  .iny  school.  Get  our  special  booklet, "¥our  Op- 
portonit.T" — ior  half  thecostof  mailing — 4c  in  stamps. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 


Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  12     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


■  BECOME   AN   EJ^PERT     _ 

Accountant 

Execntive  Accoontanta  command  biff  Balariea.  Thoosands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  IJ.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  tarain  you  thoroly  b^  mail  in 
epare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accoaoting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  booi:!:eeping  nnneceesary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Casteoholz,  A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Inetructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  's,  and  of  the 
National  Aaeociation  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  is  as&ibted  by  a  large 
■taCFof  C.P.A.'s.  includingmembersof  the  American  InBtitute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.   Write  nowforicformatioD. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  552-H    Chicago 

The  Larsesi  Business  training  Institution  in  the  World 


LANGUAGE  POWER 


Masterly  English  wins  friends,  increases,  chances  , 
foi  success.    Sberwin  Cody  s  wonderful  new  loven- 
tioD  (Tive?  yoa  language  power  in  only  lo  minutea 
a  day  fascinating  spare-time  study  at  home     No  rules 
to  memorize,      Learn  correct  English  Uua  new,  easy 
way     Writft  foi  free  boolt  today. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
75  Searle  BIdg,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hi^  School  Course 
in  2  years 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 

School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirement!!  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leadintr  profesgions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
coarses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Sept.  H-^2    Dr«»el  Ave.  <■  SSth  St. CHIO60 


Comics,  Cartoons.  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mad  or  Local 
(Masses.  Write  for  terms  and  lis! 
of  successful  sLUiients. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatjron  BIdg.,  New  Yoril 
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Which 


will  succeed? 


TX  THICK  will  succeed? 
•  ^  The  one  who  spends 
all  his  precious  reading 
time  with  the  daily  paper? 
Or  the  other,  who  is  gain- 
ing, little  by  little,  in  a 
few  delightful  minutes 
each  day,  that  knowledge 
of  a  few  truly  great  books 
which  will  distinguish 
him  always  as  a  really 
well-read  man?  What 
are  the  few  great  books— 
biographies,  histories, 
novels,  dramas,  poems, 
books  of  science  and 
travel,  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion—that picture  the 
progress  of  civilization? 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his 
lifetime  of  reading,  study,  and 
teaching,  forty  years  of  it  as 
President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  a  free  booklet  that  you 
can  have  for  the  asking.  In  it 
are  described  the  contents, 
plan,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five-Foot  Shelf 

of  Books 


sW^yjm 


FIFTEEN 

MINUTES 

A  DAY 


f£^ 


Every  well-informed  person 
should  know  about  this  fa- 
mous library.  The  free  book 
tells  about  it — how  Dr.  EHot 
has  put  into  it  "the  essentials 
of  a  liberal  education";  how 
he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even 
"fifteen  minutes  a  day"  are 
enough;  how,  by  using  the 
reading  courses  he  has  pro- 
vided, you  can  get  the  knowl- 
edge of  literature  and  life  that 
every  university  strives  to 
give. 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest  is  invited  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  handcome  and 
entertaining  free  book. 


Merely  clip  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  todaj^. 


Send  for 

this  free  booklet  that  gives 

Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan 

of  reading 


p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

By  mail,  absohately  free  and  without  obligation,  send  me  the  little 
guide-book  to  the  most  famous  books  in  the  world,  describing 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of 
reading  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 


Name . 


Address. 
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s'STrUITIONS    WHICH    BUILD    CHARACTER    THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND   TB.AIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIE?    OF    LIFE    THE    NEED    IS    EVER    GREAT 


Sclhools  iF®!r  GMs  asad  C®l!ss®s  ir®2r  W©Hini®m 


Las  ell  Seminary 


A  school  that  blends  the  best  of  old  New  England 
ideals  of  woman's  education  with  training  that  rec- 
ognizes and  meets  demands  of  modern  complex  life. 

Course  of  stud\",  from  first  year  high  school  grades 
through  two  years'  work  for  high  school  graduates. 
ranges  widely  through  academic  and  special  elective 
courses.  Unusual  training  in  Home  I'^onomics. 
Music.  Art.  College  Preparatory  and  Secretarial 
courses.  Ideally  situated  for  cultural  advant.iges  of 
Boston.  Outdoor  sports  and  gymnasium.  15  build- 
ings.   30  acres. 

WOODLAND  PARK 

The  Junior  School  for  Girls  under  15 

Catalogs  on  application 

Camp  Teconnet  opens  July  1st 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,   Ph.   D.,   Principal 

CHAS.   F.  TOWNE,   A.   M..   Assoc.  Principal 

103  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


Year   Book   on 
Request 


For  GIRLS 

6   miles  from 
Boston 

Ail  studies  exapt  Cii;!isli  ekdive 

Preparaton.-  linisliing  school 
Advanced  Elective  Courses 

for  high  school  graduates. 

College  Certificate.   Fully 

enuipped. 
Piano.    \'oice.   Violin.    Pipe 

organ,  with  noted  men. 
Domestic  Science.    Gymna- 
sium with  swimming  pool. 

Eight  acres  for  athletics. 
Costume  Design  and  Home 

Decoration,       Secretarial 
Courses. 
Exceptional     opportunities. 

with    a    delightful    home 

life. 

2305  Summit  Street 

NEWTON,  Mass. 


Howard  Seminary  for  Girls  f.iep"t^t^r>'™"d  o^rrSi 

Courses.  One-year  intensive  course  for  college  entrance 
examinations.  Household  Iiconon\ics.  Strong  courses  in 
instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Horseback  riding.  All 
sports,  so  pupils.  Mr.  and  Mr-.  C.  P.  Kenjall,  Prin- 
cipals.    8  Howard  St..  West  Brid^ewater.  Ma.ss. 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,   Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.       17  miles  from 
Boston.      46     Acres.      Skating     Pond.     Athletic     Fields. 
6  Buildings.      Gymnasium. 
Miss  Conant,    Miss  Bigelow    -    -    -    Principals 


1^  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 


FOR 
GIRLS 

LowelU  Hassacbiisetts.     Z%  mlnotes  from  Boston 
Thorough  preparation  for  college.    For  cata- 
logue and  views,  address 

Miss  Olive  SEWALl  PARSONS,  B.  A.,  Principal 


Whittier  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  We  educate 
for  Character  and  Social  Efficiency.  Filling  the  girl  for 
iL-hat  she  is  fit.     28th  Year. 

MRS.  ANNIE  BRACKETT  RUSSELL,  Principal 
Box  B,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

SAINT   MARGARET'S    SCHOOL 

47th  year.     College  preparator>-.     Secretarial  and  Do- 
mestic Science  Courses.     Gymnasium.    Organized  athlet- 
ics.    Outdoor  life  on  50  acre  school  farm. 
Miss  Emily   Gardner   Munro,   A.M.,   Principal, 
Waterbury,   Conn. 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seek- 
J  ing  schools  or  colleges  will  find 
in  these  pages  a  variety  of  educational 
institutions,  including  summer  schools 
and  supervised  summer  camps.  In  the 
first  issue  of  each  month,  May  to 
September,  there  will  appear  display 
advertisements  describing  these  insti- 
tutions. In  the  issues  other  than  the 
first  issue  of  each  month,  from  May 
13th  to  September  9th,  we  publish 
a  Classified  Directory  giving  the  de- 
sired names  and  addresses  of  those 
advertising  with  us.  You  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  schools  or  camps  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  ser\-e,  as  it  has  for  many 
years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  with- 
out fees  or  oblieation.  It  is  necessary 
that  inquirers  give  age  and  sex  of  the 
child,  approximate  cost  of  tuition,  local- 
ity and  size  of  school  (or  camp),  and 
any  other  information  that  may  aid  us 
in  giving  prompt  service. 

The  Jiterdrj  Digest 


For   Girls 

W'e  offer  with  diploma.  Academic.  College  Pre- 
paratory. .A.rt,  Music.  Dramatic.  Secretarial  and 
Home  Making  Courses,  including  Horticulture. 
Opportunity  for  election  and  specialization.  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  miles  from  New  York. 
54th  year.     For  Year  Book  address 

CLARA  C.   FULLER,   Principal 
Box  5D,  Ossining-on-Hudson,   New  York 


Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Inspiring  work,  a  beautiful  environment  and  recreation 
combined  for  a  helpful  summer.  Tutoring  for  college 
preparation;  secretarial  training:  civic  and  social  service 
training  for  mature  and  young  women.  A  summer 
vacation  for  mothers  and  daughters.  Separate  depart- 
ment for  children.  Tennis,  golf,  riding,  swimming. 
Registrations  for  the  winter  school  are  now  being  received. 
Separate  catalogs  for  winter  and  summer  schools. 

Box  710 

TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW  YORK 

THE  FINCH  SCHOOL 

61  East  77th  Street,  New  York 

Address  Superintendent  for  Catalogue.  Special  Sum- 
mer Session  July  1st  to  August  12th. 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

In  the  country-. 

One  hour  from  Xew  York. 

Ely  Court,       Greenwich,   Connecticut. 

HILLSIDE  ?;;1ii'rTs" 

45  miles  from  Xew  York.    Preparation  for 
coUepre    entrance   examinations.     General 
courses.      Organized  athletics. 
Maisaret  R    Brendlingr",  .4.  B.  (Tasjar)  \  ,.^|„^ 
Tida  Unnt  Francis,  A.  B.  (Smith)  / 


Sea  Pines 

Brewster,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod  Bay 

Under  auspicrs  of  Sea  Pines 
Sciiool  of  Personality  for  Girls 
Rev. Thomas  Bickford.A  M. 

Founder 
MISSF.MTH  BICKFORD 


Summer  School  of  Personality  for  Young  Women 

Happy  outdoor  life  ofTering  exceptional  opportunities  for  training  in  self-discovcr>- 
and  self -development.  Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  effi- 
cient womanhood.  Health,  character,  responsibility,  and  initiative.  One  hundred 
acres;  pine  groves  and  3,000  feet  of  seashore.  Horseback  riding.  Athletics.  Es- 
thetic dancing.  Music.  Art,  Languages,  Crafts.  Domestic  Science  and  Business 
courses.  Informal  classes  in  Biology,  Psychology  and  Christian  Sociology  leading  to 
Personalitv  Svnthesis.  Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service. 
,  MISS  .\DDIE  BICKFORD,  Directors         Bos  D,  BREWSTER.  MASS. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Women  Washington,  D.  C.  Suburbs 

JAMES  E.  A.MENT.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Junior  college  courses  for  high  school  and  preparatory 
school  graduates.  2-ycar  diploma  courses.  Special  voca- 
tional and  cultural  courses  including  Music.  Art,  Ex- 
pression and  Domestic  Science.  90-acre  campus.  32 
buildings.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  Athletics. 
Address  Resistr^r,  Box  I.S7,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 
Oruofeiphi     sjJl,;  -^  College  Preparatory  De- 

partment now  available 
for  younger  girls. 


Fairmont  School 

For  Girls.  24th  year.  Limited  to  grad- 
uates of  accredited  preparatory  and  high 
schools.  Two-year  college  and  special 
courses.  Effective  use  of  educational  ad- 
vantages of  National  Capital. 

2105  S  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


•IMMACULATA- 


Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Street  Suburban  School  for  Girls.      Two- Year 
Certificate  Course  i or  high  sc*iool  graduates. 
Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Music. 
Art,  Expression.  Do-nestic  Science.    Stu- 
dents' rooms  with  suites  and  private  bat!w. 
Hiding;  news\Wmraing  pool;  abundant 
outdoor  sports.    Sight-seeing  with  ex- 
perienced chaperones.     Address  The 
Secretary,    A2Z0    Wiscon  in    Ave. 


Gunston   Hall 

A  .efhool  for  Girls.  Established  1892. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal 

1920  Florida  Ave.,  Washington,  U.  C. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  a  residence  school  for  girls 
<,.....  .    ■>...j»^^  ^~        »      \vhich  prepares  tor  woman  s 

work  in  the  world.  Courses  preparatory,  two  year  advanced 

for    high-school   graduates,    special.       Campus   of   twelve 

acres.       .\ddrcss    CHEW   CHASE  SCHOOL.       Box  D. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster, 

Washington,   D.  C. 


The  Girls'  Latin  School 

jjrd  year.  College  Preparatory  and  Academic.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of  college-trained 
Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cultural  advan- 
tages due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful  home. 
Catalog.     Miss  Wilmot,  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 

Maryla.vd,  Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  preparation  and 
courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Gymnasium, 
s.vimming  pool,  sleeping  porch.  Catalogue.  P.  S. 
MOULTON,  A.  B..  Headmaster;  A.  R.  GRIER,  Presi- 
dent, Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

OXFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

FOUNDED  1830 
Standard  College  course  with  B.  A.  decree.     Musicc?urse3 
with   B.  M.  deiree.     Normal  courses  in  Household  Eco- 
nomics. Public  School  Music  and  Art.  Rates  »4SO-    Write 
lor  "Seven  Points."    -Address 
Ohio,  Oxford,  Box  54  OXFORD  COLLEGE 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  for  "Women 

Hollins,  Virginia 
Founded  l8j2.      Standard  College   Courses  for   Bachelor 
of   Arts    and    Bachelor   of  Music  degrees.    .Admission  by 
certificate  or  examination.    300  students.     For  catalogue 
address  M.  Esies  Cocke.  Secre  ary.   Box  313. 

WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  fo°y'|^/'s'pP<i'i|i 

— For    Young  Girls —  courses.    French, 

the  language  of  the  house.  The  school  is  planned  to 
teach  girls  how  to  study,  to  bring  them  nearer  nature, 
and  to  inculcate  habits  of  order  and  economy.  No  extras. 
Mile.  Lea  M.  Bouligny,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 
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Stuart  Hall.  Staunton,  Virginia. 


1843 


1922 


Formerly  Virginia  Female  Institute 

Oldest  girls'  school  in  Virginia — Episcojial.  Location  healthful  and 
beautiful.  General  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Loyal  alumnae 
find  here  for  their  daughters  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  culture  and 
refinement  combined  with  modern  equipment  and  teaching  methods. 
Supervised  out-door  sports.    For  catalogue  address 

MRS.  H.  N.  KILLS,  A.B.,  Box  L 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY  For  Young  Ladies. 
Established  1842.  Term  bcBins  Sept.  8th.  In  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
modem  equipment.  Students  from  33  states.  Courses: 
Collegiate  (3  years).  Preparatory  (4  years).  Music  Art, 
Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  Athletics,  gymnasium 
and  field.     Catalog.     Staunton,  Va. 


Lindenwood 

College 

50  minutes  from 

St.  Louis 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Founded  1827 

One  of  the  oldest  colleges  for  yo  1  ^t 

of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Class  A  College  wi'Ai  i\vo- 
and  four-year  courses.  New  buildings,  modern  etiuip- 
ment.  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  grounds. 

A  college  that  stands  pre-eminently  for  the  training 
of  young  women  for  healthful,  useful  lives.  For 
Ciitalog  address      J.  L.  Hoemcr,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Box  722 


Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 


I  College  for  Women 

MaiKkrd  Courses  leading'  to  deprpc 
Department     of     Exjiression 


SL'nd  'S'ear. 
llo.i.sehol<l    F^co- 
noiuics:  Conservatory  o(  Music;  School  of  Art. 
12    buildings,   gymnasium,    na'atori'im.;    golf, 
riding,  etc.    Extensive   campus    and   larms. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

Four-ycap   High  School  Course*    Ppecial  Course. 

For  Hutlctina  and  Illustrjited  Bookl.'t    aiUirtss 

THE  REGISTRAR,     BOX   130 

Saint  Mary-of-thc-Woods,  Indiana 


^  By-t/ie-Sea        V 


/orO'/r/s  and 
Yoim^  Women 


National  Patronaarc  Highest  wcholastic  standards.  A  teacher  for 
every  eitrht  icirls.  Land  and  water  sports.  (>utdoor  life  all  the  year 
r<)un«l.  New  buildint-s  unrivaH*"'!  in  Ame' i.-a,  with  lartre.  sunny,  airy 
roitms.   Fall  term  opens  Sept.  27.     Write  for  our  catalogue. 

Gulf  Park  College,  Box  R  Gulfport,  Miss. 


Centenary 


COLLEGE        AND 
CONSERVATORY 

Accredited  Junior  College  and  High  School  for  girls 
and  young  women;  courses  in  music:  other  sjecials; 
3»th  year;  beautiful  East  Tennessee  \"alley;  athletics. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Malone,  Pres.,    B?x   F,    Cleveland,  Tenn. 


For    CiRif    AN»    YouNc    Women 

RESERVATIONS    for    the     1922-23     ses- 
sion should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
to  insure  entrance. 

Courses  covering  4  years  preparatory  and  2 
years  college  work.  Strong  Music  and  Art 
r-)epartments.  Also  Literature.  Expression, 
Physical  Training,  Home  Economics  and  Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor  sporis  and  swimming  pool. 
Woody  Crest  is  the  S*'hool  Farm  and  Country 
Club.    References  reiiuired. 

Booklets  im  re<|Uest.    Address 

WARD  BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights       Box  14,       Nashville,  Tcnn. 


CRESCENT  COLLEGE 

Accredited  Junior  College  for  nirls.    In  the  ficurt  of  the 
Ozarks.    Jlealthful  and  healthy.    Modem  meihi;ds  of  hy- 
giene and  instruction.    Limited.     Select.      80  :;irl*  from 
;20  slates.     Aildress  for  catalo',;ue  and  view  books, 
CRKSCENT  COLLCUC,     Ho\  1.,     El  reka  Springs,  Ark. 


School  For  Girls, 


Los  Angeles 


•\  I'rivatc  High  School  for  Boarding  and  Day  Pupils 

Thirty-third  year.  Ccrtilicate  rights  to  all  cilleges. 
Hsoryofart,  Strong  music  couise.  Domes  .c  ar: 
and  science.  Basket  ball;  ihiee  tennis  courts;  horsv:- 
back  ridmg.     Beautiful  new  buildings. 

MRS.  G.  A.  CASWELL,     Principal, 

■;OII   \Kr-t   Ihir,!   >^lr,.,.>  !   ••      A.,..,.;...     q^\ 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

An  endowed  preparatory  school 
with  graduates  now  leading  in 
scholarship  and  student  adnities 
in  20  colleges.  Conducted  with 
the  firm  belief  that  healthy  bod- 
ies give  the  best  chance  for  the 
right  growth  of  the  mind.  O0.\(re 
campus.  All  at  lilctic  sports,  swlm- 
mleig  pool,  gymnasium.  Lower 
school  for  boys  uniler  14  57(h 
year,     lor  booklets  addre.ss 

ROGER   W.   SWETLAND,    LL.D. 

Headniaster 
Box  5-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TOME     SCHOOL 

Midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Individual  supervision  of  every  boy. 


Rate  $1000 


Port  Deposit,  Md. 


M, 


NOBLE  &  GRECNOUGH  SCHOOL  ^^mTsI' 

.\  Country  Boarding  and  Day  5k:hool,  9  miles  from  Bos- 
ton. 100  acres.  On  the  Charles  River.  Superb  mansion, 
(rymnasium  and  boathouse.  Athletic  fields.  Preparation 
lor  college  and  scientific  schools.     Address 

CHARLES  WIOOINS,  2d,  Hcadina.<itcr. 


Mercersburg  Academy 

.VIM  OFI'Ui:  SCnoOI. — .\  thorough  physical,  mental 
and  moral  training  fur  collige  entranto  or  business. 
M'llU  TOI'  M  li<><>L—.\  manly  tone  «l  self-reliance  im- 
der  Christian  masters  Iroui  the  great  universities.      Per- 
sonal attention  given  to  each  bo>'. 

Lot  A  THIN  —  In  'lie  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
famous  Cumberl.md  \  .illey,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  healtlilul  sijois  of  .America. 

I  <H'1'''*I'.N''' — Modern  and  complete.  Gymnasiimi  and 
swimming  pool.  Wri'e  for  catalogue.  Address  Box  loj. 
>>Ullani    >lunn    Iriiiip,    I.L.I).,    ili.a<linu«l^r,    MerciTshiirg-,    r«. 


WILBRAHAM    ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  the  demands  of  college  and  the  duties  of 
life,  s  brick  buildings.  New  athhiic  field.  Academy 
farm — 2.=;o  acres.      Limited  enroUtnent.      Moderate  rate. 

GAYLORD  W.  DOUGLASS,  Headmaster, 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts. 


WILLISTON— A  School  for  Boys 

Prei>aratory  for  college  or  scientific  school.  Directed 
work  and  jilay. 

Junior  School  for  young  boys.  A  distinct  school  in  its 
own  building;  s<|)arate  faculty.  Address  .Archibald  V. 
Galbrailli,  Principal.     Box  .M,  Easihampion,  Mass. 

Massacih  SElis,  BosTOs.  5,if>  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sii.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established  1828,     Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASS.ACHl'SETTS  INSTITUTE  Oi-"  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
!•« A.NKi.iN  T.  Kurt,  Princijjal. 


'TPHAT  the  Bible,  as  the  centralizing  force  of  education,  best  builds  character 

is  the  conviction  that  has  led  to  the    foundation  of  the  Stony  Brook  School 

for  Boys — a  Christian  Preparatory  School  that  emphasizes  sound  scholarship. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  For  boys 

STONY  BROOK  LO.NO  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  F.  Carson.  D  D.,  LL.D.,  For  Catalogue  Address  Dept.  H.  Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  A.M., 

President  1.56  Fifth -\ venue,  \l\v  York  City  Principal 
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THE  ARMY  AND 
NAVY  COLLEGE 


MARION  INSTITUTE 

Charter  member  ot  the  Amenonn  .\6Sociatiun  of  Junior  Colleges.  MemI.er 
of  the  AssoeiatioD  ol  Military  Sctiot>l8  and  t'oUejes  of  the  United  State*. 
Ex'vllent  eqnlpinent  on  eighty-acre  campus.  Stinlents  representing  every 
State  and  Territory,  and  foreign  countries.  Deli:jlitful  climate  permitting 
outdoor  activities  the  year  round.  Unsurpassed  health  record.  Mo  fa- 
talities from  di=!ease  for  .■£.'>  yeara.  .Athletics,  SiMjrt?,  tJolf,  Swimuiine,  and 
oth.T  reereati'itis.  Iliintii.s  and  fi^lilite  on  Institute's  preserves  within 
««ll:in?disl.n>„e.      I'l.f.M  i.S  VL    ,An>;MIOX. 

Distinctive  Advantages  in  Four  Departments: 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Endorsed  by  the  Depart mirnt  of  Education.  Offers 
first  two  years  of  college  work  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  All  classes  unoer  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment. Courses  in  Arts.  Science.  Pre-Medical,  Pre- 
Law,  General  Engineering,  liusinoss,  Eiilly  ac- 
credited by  universities.  Graduates  enter  university 
Junior  classes  \vitln-)uc  condition.  Individual  coach- 
ing without  additioiuil  expi'nsr. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Faculty  of  spi  eialists.  Otlcrs  couts^s  preparatory 
for  entrance  examinations  to  Annipolis  and  West 
l*oint.  special  college  courses  such  as  recommended 
by  both  Government  Academies  for  candidates  who 
have  passed  entrance  e-xaminations  or  who  expect 
to  be  admitted  by  certificate.  750  candidates  sent 
to  the  Academies  withia  the  last  few  years.  Vn- 
limited  priiutc  tutoring. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Offers  standard  courses  with  wide  field  of  electives 
under  college  professors.     Eully  accredited  by  higher 
institutions     throuKhf)Ut     the      Nation.     Instruction 
in  stnall  groups.     Jnditidual  rttfitlinn. 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

Both  Junior  and  Senior  Uo.ts  of  he  I..0.T.O.  Fully  equ  pped  tr  U.S. 
Government,  Taoileal  etiilT  fro-n  the  Army  ftc  1  U.S.  Kaval  Academy. 
iJes^-nalcd  I'T  the  \Vftr  Iit-partmeii  as  one  of  the  ten  heft  military  inet. 
tot  01, B  iospect«-d  by  the  Ceneral  Stulf, 

For  General  OiUxloguc  or  Army  and  Nai^y  Bulletin,  addreaa 
ror,.   W.   I,.   >iniKKK,    l'r.-vi.l..ii(,    ll»<  H,   .Marion,    Alalimna 


STAUNTON   MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

Boys    JO   10    3o   yrars  old   prepared 
for     the     Universities,    Government 
Academies  or  Business. 


Rated  Honor  School  by  the  War 
Department;    the  first  school   in 
the   South  to  receive  this  rating- 
1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure, 
dry,  bracing  mountain  air.     Sep- 
arate Imilding  and  special  tcacii- 
irs   for   younger    boys.        Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health 
/  and    nianly    carriage.       Gymnasium, 
■-luiniming     pool     and     athletic     park. 
Dail.  I'ersonal.  individual   instruction   by  our 

tutorial  s\:>u/n.  .-Xcademy  sixty-two  years  old.  JOoo.ooo 
plant,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof.  Charijes, 
iooo.      Illustrated    catalog    free.     Address 

Col.  Thos,  H.  Russell,  B.S.,  Pres.,  Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 


Castle  Heights  Military 

Known  for  hi^h  sfholarshii)  A  .^^  .3  ^■m.-u-.^m 
an.l  manly  lM>y,s.  Best  ACadeiHV 
t'tiuippetl    private    boy.s*  J 

.-■fhool  in  the  .South.    Klcven  mofiern  buildings. 
Military  Department  imder  U.  S.  Government. 
Read  our  catalotjuv  before  you  decide. 
COL.  C.  M.  MATHIS,  President 
Box  141  LEBANON,  TENN. 

STAMrORD    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

'1  borough  scliol.i^tiC  and  iiiilil:ir>'  tr;iining  fostiring  the 
intellfctual,  physical  and  moral  ne*.-ds  ot  developing  bo>'s. 
Personal  instruction.  Small  classes.  Manly  sports 
encouraged.  Lxtensivc  ctjuipment.  Ideally  located  in 
the  Connecticut  hills.  Summer  Camp.  Waljer  D. 
(iLRKi.N,  A.  M.,  Prin.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

NORTHWESTERN  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Endowed  Lake  Geneva,    Wisconsin 

The  distinctive  advantages  and  methods  offered  bv  this 
college  preparatory  school  will  prove  oX  interest  to  dis- 
criminating parents. 

COLON'EL  n,  P.  DAVID.SON,  President 

For  Years  We  Have  Been  Appealed  To 

for  information  in  regard  to  private  preparatory  sihools, 
professional  and  vocational  .schools,  and  sumint^r  eatnps. 
Tills  service  of  The  Literary  Digest  Is  given  without  obliga- 
tion to  either  schools  or  readers.  Our  School  Manager 
visits  the  institutions  adierllscd  In  our  pages. 


SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  CoUorcs.  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Uni- 
versity ot  California's  hiKliest  scholastic  rating.  Christian 
influences.  Land  and  wati-r  si)ons  all  year.  Summer 
SfSbion  July  i -September  i.  C-atalo^.  Address  Presitlent, 
Box   L,    Pacific   Beach    Station,    San    Diego,    California. 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA 

45th  year  open.s  first  Montlay  in  September. 

Early  reKi-stration  necessary. 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 

REX  D.  SHERER,  President,  SAN  RAFAEL 
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CAROLINA   NAVAL-MILITARY   ACADEMY 

Beautiful  Environment  and  Splendid  Equipment 

Altitude  2300  feet  on  the  Celebrated  AshcTille-HendersonTJlle  Health  Plateau,  the  "Land  of  the  Sky."    ' 

Elesanf,  quarters,  excellent  food,  campus  and  (arm  of  :55()  acres,  large  lake,  rowing,  fishing,  golt.  athletics. 
Classical,  Engineering.  Commercial  courses.    Pupils  live  in  homes  with  the  teachers. 

September  and  May  in  the  "open"  In  new  bungalettes. 

Junior  School  for  boys  10  to  12  years  of  a.'e.  Hish  School  for  older  boys.      Experienced  educators.     Limited 
to  100  boys  For  catalog  address,  THE  DEAN,   HENDERSONVILLE.  N.  C. 


Cansnras  iFoir  Gnrfis 


Sea  Pines 

Brewster,  Pfass. 
Cape  Cod  Bay 

Vndtr     auJtpifrs    of    Sea 
Pint*    School  ■  f    Personality 

Rev. Thomas  Bickford.A.M. 
Founder 

MISS  F.MTH  BICKFO 


Personality  Camp  for  Girls 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  training  in  self -discovery  and  -self-direction. 

On  the  loo-acre  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  Personality  School.  3000  feet  of  shore 
front.  Abundance  of  resinous  pines.  Attractive  bungalows;  cabins  and  tents. 
Craft  shop  overlooking  the  sea.  Safe  boating  and  swimming.  Sports.  Horseback 
riding.  Esthetic  dancing.  Handicrafts.  Corrective  gymnastics.  Experienced 
Sea  Pines  Councilors.  Tutoring  if  desired.  Excellent  advantages  in  Art  and 
Music.  Special  a'Tcniion  given  to  phj'sical  and'mental  hygiene.  Separate  unit  for 
little  girls  with  speci-l  schedule.  8  weeks  of  wholesome  and  ennobling  outdoor 
life.  Address 
RD,  MISS  ADDIE  BICKFORD  Box  D,  BREWSTER,  MASS. 


DOCTOR  PETTIT  CAMPS 

Thret  Separate  and  Dis  inct  Salt  Water  Camps  at  SkHter  Island.  N.  V. 
Extensive  water  front  on  two  bays.    .Sailing  excellent. 

Horseback  riding  and  all  outdoor  sjtorts 
MA.MIAKSACK  SF>TAMlAKA  rECCMf 

for  Girls  1 — IS  for  Girls  14 — 20         for  Gronn  P»op!e 

Mother  Knd  daughter  or  Bi5t«r«  miiT  l>«  near  esch  other  \Thile  In   separate 
camps  on  salt  vater.  I'VI  mile!  from  Kew  Vorli.     140  miles  from   Ik>s(OQ. 

For  illustrated  Booklet,  address 
IIENRT  II.  PETTIT.  H.I>..  106  Oiitrs  Ave.,  Rrooklrn,  N.  T. 

27th  Voar  as  Camp  Owner  and  Direct. .r 


CAMP 
RLS 


CAMP  UNAKA  f^r"^? 

On  the  Cliffs  of  the  Cumberland 

Dramatics.  Athletics.  Swimming,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Wood- 
craft. Hikes  and  Ovpsv  Trips.  For  Booklet  write  Mrs. 
T.  F.  TAYLOR,  Monteagle,  Tenn. 


mmmmnKgir' 


G)metoi:he  RocRes 
This  Summer  ='  ~^ 


.  omb/ne 
Jxecrca  f/orNsiyY/uSfuc/v 


SUMMER  /  FIRST  HAI.F — JINE  10  TO  JULY  26 
SESSIONS  I  SECO.VD  HAI.F— JU.N"li27TOSUPT.l 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Finest  clirnat«  in  West.  Trips  to  Rockv  Mountain  >'ati..nal  (Estesi  ParV. 
National  Fducators.  Schools  in  Education  nncludine  primarv  i.  Smith- 
Hughes  .\griculture.  Home  Economics.  Rural  Ministry.  .Athletic  Coachine. 
Radio  TelephonT.  Lihrary  Soience.  Colleeiato  Courses.  Oonservatorr  of 
Mu5ic.     Write  for  Cat.alor.     BOX  K,  FORT  COI.IIXS.  rOlOR.4I>0.' 


PHIDELAH  R'CE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

of  the  Spoken  Word 
Oak  Bluffs,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

The  Bungalow  .School  overlooking  the  Sea. 
Courses  in  expression — voice  building,  gesture,  pub- 
lic speaking,  stage  art.      Land  and  water  sports. 
Phidelah   Rice,   284  Clark   Road,    Brookline    46,  Mass. 


Summer  Session  Booklet 


now  ready,  describes  onasua)  opportunity  to  combine  enjoyment 
with  profitable  acudy.  Boating',  bathins'.  tennis,  pymamaium. 
Concerta,  lectarea  and  campua  right  on  Lake  MichlgBO. 


EarnUniversity 
Credits 


N.U. 


on  Cool  Wooded 
Lake  Shore 


Summer  Ses.sion  includes  The  fcllowinff  schools:  Graduate  School, 
I  olleKe  of  Liberal  Aria.  School  of  Commerce.  School  of  Educa- 
tion. School  of  Journalism.  Law  School,  School  of  Music,  School 
of  Speech.     Courses  begin  June  26,  1922. 

Orffanitsd  exeuraionM  to  xnUrMtiriQ  pointain  and  n^ar  ChieoffO 
Address  Walter  Dill  Scott,  President 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  I^anstoIS'^iS!! 


F®ir  Baekwairdl  Clhi5M!r®iffi 


THE 

STEWART  HOME 
TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

FRAnKFOBT         KeNTUCJtV 


For  Nervous  and 
Backward  Children 

A  private  Home  and  School  on 
a  beautiful  Country  Estate  in 
the  famoiis  Blue  Grass  Reion 
of  Kentucky.  Seven  Buildings 
- —  Cottage  Plan.  Write  for 
illustrative  Catalog. 

Dr.  John  P.  Stewart 
Box  C,  Frankfort.  Ky. 


CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of   the   finest   "all   around"   camps  for  girls   in   the 
.South.      Lake  Junaluska.  N.  C  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky." 
Delightful  camp  activities  and  all  outdoor  sports  under 
careful   supervision.     Write  for  illustrated   booklet. 
Miss  Um  ).  McCOV.  Vir;iola  Intermont  College,  t!oi  107.  Bristol.  Va. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS  On   beautiful   Naomi 

Lake.  2000  feet  above 

sea.  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours 
from  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia.  Experienced  councilors. 
Horseback  riding,  tennis,  baseball,  canoeing,  "hikes" 
Handicrafts,  gardening.  nth  year.  Miss  Blanche  D. 
Price.    Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia.    404  \V.  School  Lane. 

,   MARICOPA  CAMP 

A  camp  for  young  girls  (7-14  yrs.)  at  Falmouth.  Mass.- 
among  the  pines  and  d  urns  of  Cape  Cod.  I  he  most  invigora'  - 
ing  climate  in  L'.  S.  Experienced  councilors.  All  out- 
doorsports.  Numberlimitcd.  Writefor  booklet.  Mrs.L.  C. 
Weed.  451  \\".  Bringhurst  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

TheNoyesSchool  of  Rhythm 

Summer  camps  for  adults  and  children  at  Cobalt,  Con- 
necticut. Special  provision  for  children  from  four  to 
fourteen.  Education  through  rhythm  making  for  co- 
ordination of  body  and  mind.  In  beautiful  outdoor  sur- 
roundings.     -Address,  2IS  West  llth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Rusiness  Administration 

1/  COMPLETE  COURSE  M 

V        TWO  YEARS 

COLLEGE  GRADE 

'^  for  young  men  of  executive  calibre. 

Accounting  Cbune  (college  ^nde)  alao  completed 
in  two  years  —  prepares  for  commerdaJ  and  pubbc 
accounting  and  C.  P  A.  exams. 

Each  of  these  courses  of  specialized  training  u 
completed  in  two  years  as  thorougnly  as  in  unspedalued 
university  training,  which  requires  four  year». 

Other  resident  courses  of  college  grade:  Secre* 
tarial  and  Normal. 

Largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world— founded 
in  1879.  Adequate  equipment,  able  faculty— graduate* 
in  demand. 

Seni  forapeoaJ  cslalog  TO 
1.  L  Lndabury,  Stcttiary 

RURDETT  COLLEGE 

l^    18  BoYLSTON  St.,  Boston  11,a\ass 


CONWAY  MILITARY  BAND  SCHOOL 


PATRICK   COSWAT, 
Dlicttor 

Conway  concert  band  in  personal  charge  of  school.  Special 
teachers  of  national  renown  for  each  instrument.  Unusual 
opportunities  for  public  appearances.  Dormitories.  Audi- 
torium. Gymnasium.    Registration  limited.    Catalogue. 

60S  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  j 


F^ace  Institute 
Do  you  seek  advancement  in  Busi- 
ness or  in  Accountancy  practice 
— the  C.  P.  A.  degree,  a  position 
as  Treasurer,  Controller,  Auditor, 
Credit  Manager,  Tax  Specialist? 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

Pa"e  Institute,  through  its  courses  in  Accountancy 
and  Business  .Administration,  has  assiste  1  thousands 
of  iren  and  women  to  realize  their  business  or  pro- 
fessional ambitions.  Day  an  1  Evening  classes  are 
constantly  availa  le.  Students  take  supplementary 
fiel  1  worK  in  ofHces  and  plants  of  larse  New  York 
organizations     Write  to-day  for  Bulletin  L. 

30  Church  Street  New  York  City 


Cammps  for  E®ys 


Camp  Kawasawa 


Magnificently  located  on  the  Cumberland 
River  Bluffs,  Tennessee.  One  of  the  best 
equipped  camps  for  boys  in  the  South.  Ath- 
letics pavilion  and  skating  rink,  screened 
sleeping  lodges  and  tents,  recreation  hall, 
screened  dining  room  and  kitchen,  new  ath- 
letic lield,  etc.  40  acre  forest  and  excellent 
river  f acilit  ies  oiler  k  ind  of  life  a  red-  blooded 

br>y  likes.  Swimming,  fishini?,  canoeinjr  basebiill. 
tennis,  track  work,  basket  ball,  etc.  Three  houra 
eaeh  mornittff  devoted  to  study  and  tutorino 
Naval  traininsT  and  tartret  practice  under  expert 
instructors.  $175  covers  camp  expenses.  For 
liaridBomely  illustrated  catalog  address 

L.   L.  RICE,    Director 
Tennessee,  Lebanon  Box  100 


BOYS'  WONDER  CAMPS 
IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

"Summor  Playground  of  America" 

"MIGR.'VTORY"  Camps— 8  weeks' period.  One  week  at 
each  permanent  camp:  Mt.  Rainier,  Monte  Cristo  (Cas- 
cade Mis.).  San  Juan  Islands,  Lake  Crescent  (Olympic 
Mts.),  Vancouver  Is.  (B.  C),  Howe  Sound.  B.  C.  (inside 
passage  to  Alaska).  Bainbridge  Is.  and  Lake  Washington. 
Summer  and  winter  sport;  mountain  climbing,  adventure. 
Indian  tiail  hikes,  swimming,  boating,  exploring,  trout 
fishing,  glimpses  of  big  wild  game.  America's  most 
invigorating  summer  climate. 

Direction  foremost  boys'  school  in  Northwest.  Expe- 
rienced leaders.     Boys  12  to  19. 

Special  6-weeks'  TUTORI.XG  CAMP,  with  one  week  at 
Mt.  Rainier  and  one  week  Lake  Crescent.  Also  lesident 
JU.NIOR  CAMP.  8  weeks. 

Camps  open  June  20.    Limited  number  of  boys.    For 

literature  write  office. 

MORAN  SCHOOL  CAMPS  tit?r'Li^''%J!SS: 


Camp  Highland  Lake 

The  most  beautifully  environed  and  splendidly  equipped 
in  America,  2300  feet  altitude  on  the  Celebrated  Asheville- 
Hcnderson  Plateau.  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 

Western  Korth  Carolina's  "Land  of  the  Sky.*' 
The  Plattsburg  of  the  Sooth,  faculty  of  30  leadinj;  educators.    Boys 
from  10  to  20  years  of  age.     All  play  activities,  swimtninfir.  rowinir, 
fishine,  ffolf,  military  and  naval   drill.      Academic  work  to  make  up 
deficiencies,  cadet  band,  excellent  food,  life  fn  the  open. 

Summer  Session  of  Georgia  Military  Academy, 

the  South's  leading  prep  school.     July  3  to  Ausrust  '^6. 

Address  THE  DEAN,  COLLEGE  PARK,  GA. 
CAMP   WYACONDA,   a  Camp  for  Boys 

Amonf  the  Cracg^s  and  Peaks  of  the  North-Carolina  Hountaint. 

Two  hours  each  day  for  Study.      Re4k  of  the  time  spent  In  outdoor 
■ports.     Boxinir.  wrestlingr.  awimmintr,  canoeing,  tennis,  hikinsr. 
Camp  Orchestra.      Dramatic   Company  Plavs  in  neif^hboring  towns 
Prifre  tlSS.oO.         Opens  June  20.      Closes  Auff.  16  For  Catalog 

Address,  L.  C.  FERRELL,  3031  Coliseum.  New  Orleans,  U. 

CAMP  PEMAQUID 

On  the  Maine  CoEist.  A  select  camp  for  boys  (11-17). 
Splendid  facilities  and  equipment.  Unsurpassed  location 
and  refined  atmosphere.  Limited  number.  A  mile  of 
coast  line  and  1 3  acres  per  boy.  Sports  of  all  kinds. 
Booklet.    Supt.  V.  H.  Tibbetts.  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 


School   of 
Business    Administration 

Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Mctss. 

Four-year  courses  in  industrial  management,  marketing, 
finance,  accounting  and  general  business,  leading  to  the 
B.  C.  S.  degree — open  to  graduates  of  approved  second- 
ary schools.  High  standards,  small  classes,  excellent 
facilities,  dormitories,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  etc. 
5000  students  in  the  university.    Send  foi  catalog  No.  5. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Massachusetts.  Boston.  779  Beacon  Street. 
For  women.  32nd  year.  Modem  building.   Courses  of  one, 
two  and  three  years.    Present  conditions  have  created  great 
demand  for  our  graduates.  Courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics 
and  Playgrounds.     Summer  Camp.     Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

The  Sargent  School 'EducIL' 

Estaiilished  1S81  Booklet  on  request 

D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  W.  SARGENT 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

The  Ersktne  Scnool 

Preparation  for  positions  now  open  to  women.  Intensive 
vocational  training  for  those  who  have  a  background  of 
culture.  Fits  for  secretarial  and  other  callings.  Resident 
and  day  pupils.  Address  Euphemi-a.  E.  McClintock. 
M.A..  Principal.  4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Garland  School  of  Homemaking 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girls  to  pre- 
side over  and  maintain  well  ordered   homes. 

Margaret  J.  Slannard,  Director,  2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE    ITHACA    SCHOOL    OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Two  year  Normal  Course.     Graduates  eligible  to  icacli  in 
N.  Y.S.  Public  Schools.   Course  includes  athletics,  dancing, 
fencing,   public  speaking,  games.      Co-educational.     Dor- 
mitories.    Summer  sessions  during  June  and  July. 
For  catalogue  address  the  Registrar. 

20s  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


V®saftn©!raal  sind  Fff@!F®ssn®!rasil 
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ROCHESTER    ATHENAEUM    ANO    MECHANICS     INSTITUTE 

ROCHESTER     N     Y  IXDri^TRIAL  ARTS— HOUSEHOLD  ARTS— APPLIED  ARTS  38th  Year 

Xormnl.  Vocntionnl.  arid  Professional  Training  /or  Mat  and  Womai. 

Four  Year  Course:  Teacher  Training  in  Home  Econom- 
ics, leading  to  degree  of  B.  S. 

Three  Year  Courses:  Xormal  Manual  Training,  Ap- 
plied and  Fine  Arts,  Commercial  Illustration,  Design 
and  Interior  Decoration,  Painting,  Architecture,  Craft, 
Occupational  Therapy. 

Two  Year  Courses:   Mechanics,  Electricity,  Chemistry, 
Costume  Desii::n,  Trade  Dressmaking,  Dietetics. 
One   Year   Courses:    Vocational    and    Xormal  Manual 
Training,  Lunch  Room  and  Institutional   Management, 
Trade  Millinery,  Home  Making,  Lithography.-    Ceramics. 

Modern  Dormitory  for  Women 

lor  D  illuslraled  buUftin  and  book  ofiieus.    State  Course  desired. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  Dfpartnunl  _ 

ROCH ESTER  ATHENAEUM  AND  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

KooDded  in  1884  Frankllo  H.  Sarrent,  Prfsldi-nt 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and  Expressional 
Training  in  America.  Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 

For  information  apply  to 
SECRETARY,     258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sp©siiill 


Pa. 


EXCEPTIONAL     CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  child 
wlio    does    not    progress    satisfactorily. 
Miss  Woods'  School  Box  160,  Roslin, 

/.;  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Booklet. 
^Iollie  Woods  Hare,  Prin. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Girls 

from  <S'  to  i6  years  of  age,  who  are  unable  to  endure  the 
strain  and  exacuons  of  Public  School  work.  .Vumfcrr  limittd 
toTen.  Five- TiMClurs.  Two  Gos-emrsscs.  Estalilisiud  looi. 
Fanny  A.  Compton,  Principal.     3809  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEVEREUX    SCHOOLS 


ci.il  atu*ntii>n. 


I-''ir  cHil'ircn  u  ho  miuire  sinci...  .. v   . 

TUTOR  IN  (i  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  over  eight. 

HO,' 
Bo\  D 


lUlOKlNii  bv,riuuu  tor  buys  over  eigni. 
TUTORING   SCHOOL  for  QIRLS  over  eight. 
)ME  SCHOOL  for  BO^S  and  QIRLS  of  all  ages. 
3  BERWYN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


If  There  are  many  factors  which 
have  established  The  Literary 
Digest's  worth  to  the  resident 
school  advertiser. 

'  First  among  these  and  basic  in  its 
bearing  up)on  school  publicity,  is  the  great 
intelligent  public,  comprising  over  a  mil- 
lion Literary  Digest  families. 

*'  In  all  the  world  no  greater  assem- 
blage of  high  selective  value  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  students  in  Private  Schools  can 
be  found. 

•[  Special  school  issues  remaining  for 
1922  are  June  3rd,  July  1st,  Aug.  5th, 
Sept.  2nd.  Weekly  School  Directory 
Service,  May  I  3th  to  September  9th. 

Forms  close  for  June  .^d  issue 
May  20th,  1922 

The  Jiterar/  Digest. 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

toexpress,  in  3i)eech  or  writing',  the exart  thoimht  vou  have 
Inmind.  English  Svnonvms,  .■Xntonvms  and  Fre position'^:  !)>■ 
JamesC.Fkr.nald;  L.H.D.,willi!iveyo\i  Just  that  word  anil 
Just  thericht  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth  $1.90.  b\ mail 
$200     FUNK  &  \V.\C'..V.VI.L.S  COMPANY,  New  York. 


SPANISH 


LEARNED    EASILY 
AND     QUICKLY! 


Also  FRENCH.  ITALIAN  or  GERMAN 

Anotlier  language  will  enable  you  to  cam  more  money — 
whether  you  are  an  employer  or  employee,  professional  man 

ur  wodiin,  hoy  or  e  rl, 

A  Few  Spare  Minutes  Can  Increase  Your  Income 

I-^aming  a  new  langua^t  by  the  Rosenthal  Language  I'iionc 
Method,  is  as  easy  as  Icarniiiif  a  n-  w  tune.  Study  when  ym 
arr  in  the  mood — in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home— with  your 
ownpliouograph.  So'd,  ynu  can  talk,  read  and  write  5/ant.r/t, 
French,  Itaiiatt  or  Gertnan. 

ROSENTHAL  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 


Makes  Rapid  Progress  Poss 

Any  number  ol  people  can  learn  atlhe«ame 
time — Ihe  whole  familv  or  sroupoi  friends. 
ppgP    64-Page  Book.    Itvliowsliow 

easy,  intcrestinij,  and  profi'able 
it  is  to  Icirn  a  foreign  lani'uaje  ;  and  ex- 
plain's  Dr.  Rosenthal's  wcrlil-famous  meth- 
od of  (]uick  study.  Also  deUils  of  FRl-Ji 
Trial  ..B-r.  Send  a  postal — l.iiiy. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY 
SHS  Hess  BldK,  .!54  Hourth  Ave,  N.Y. 


ble 


Colorado  |3choolyMineis 

Golden 


(Est,  &7Z  ) 


Study  Mining  Engineering 

at  the  oldest  MtninK  College  !n  the  United  States,  located  fn 
heart  of  naiion'a  (irreatest  mininj?  di---trK'ts,  where  practically 
every  ore  is  mined  and  smelted:  10  I'uildings.  mine  camp 
equipped  for  practical  instruction.  Tuition  nnminal.  Students 
in  demand.  Kour-year  co- ir.se a  in  Metal  Minintr,  Metallursry, 
Geolnifical  EnKifieering,  Chemical,  Mechanit-al,  Civtl,  Electrical 
and  hetroleum  Kngineerini?,  leadinj<  to  debtees.  Scholarships 
for  each  state  and  fur  fort-ig'n  countries  available  to  students 
entering'  tiie  freshman  c:a<<s.      Ask  for  special  Catalog:  L  free. 

Auturnn  Term  Begins  Sept.  4,  19 J 2 
Recjistrar,  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 


TRI    STATE   COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Makes  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical.  Electrical  or  Chemical 
EnKJueer  in  two  years.  48  weeks  each.  No  eniranLL- 
examinations.  HiKh  School  Diploma  not  required. 
Compact  courses  made  up  of  essentials  only.  Expenses 
low.      For  ca*;ih)K  address 

10  "D"  Street,  Angola,   tnd. 


Electrical 


nicn  with  training  are  in  Ue- 

Duind.   For  more  I  ban  a  quarter 

of  a  century  this  school  baa 

been  training  men  of  ainhltlon  and  limited  time,  for  the 

electrical    industries.       Condensed   course    in    Electrical 

fm  u  m  enables  grad- 

tllglllCCrill^  good'posil'loiis 
and  promotions.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity. 
Mathematics,  .-^team  and  Ga.s  EiiRines,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. Students  construct  dyuanios.  Install  wiring  and 
t.'si  electrical  machinery.     ■  #^ -_,  _.    %#._..^„ 

Course    with  d  i  |>  I  o  m  a     in    ^JIlK     |   G3| 


m^ 


complete 

Thoroiji-hly  equipped  fireproof  ilormltorleB, 
'lirintr  hull,  laburaioriea,  shops.  Over  Oumj  men 
trained. 

Write  for  catalotr.  30th  year  b^frfos  Sept. 
27th,  19^2, 

BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
408  Takoma  Avenue,  Washington,  O.C. 


For  Stommmeireirs 


stamhier 

II  you  stammer  attend  do  •tammrrlng  school  till  you  getmylargs 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  lu  Orisin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuitloa 
rate  and  a    FREE  copy    of    "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 

..ircest  and  be3t  school  for  stamiTwrirs  in  the  world.  Write  today. 

':l:^  I'!arlb-W«slcta  School.     2i  19  Grand  At«.      MilwwikM  .Wis. 


C^n>«U  alforci  to 


^^^^  Remove  that  restriction  to  your  progress      -^ 

Send  postage  for  large  free  book  "The  Correction  of 

.Statntnerlng  and  Slutterlne."     Methods  successful  for 

over  a  quarter-century.     THK  LEWIS  IX.STITCTE 

IsLcwls  Bldg.,  77  Adelaide  St..  Detroit,  Mich..  U.S.A. 


LfP  /t  D  IV]  Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 
*-•  '^  ■»•  A^  \hy  I'rof.  F  K  DAt.ToN  an.]  L.  C.  Dai.ton.  Uii- 
WT^^^  M  7  T'^^ I m.t.-<i  t-xptTUs,  t«-ttfhurt  you  all  tjiu  prinripul 
HVr  W  W      i  VF  ■-"■"k''^,  I"'"  to  H'at.dive.  etc.     Get  il  to-day 

S— —  .  —  ^^  'aiiil  (lout)]'- your  sutntnLT  enjoyment.  Nftelyre' 
\/\J  I  IVl  I'lMilantl  Ulustrauil:  h„mail.tl.6i.  FUNK* 
"''     *  tWJ    |wAGNALL.StO.MI'A.\Y.  .:r.4  4Ih  Ave..  N.  Y., 


A  Short  Cut  to  French 

HERE  is  a  practical  Morkmanlike  little  book  based 
on  a  new  method  of  at  lacking  the  problem  ol" 
learning  French,  a  method  that  has  been  thor- 
oiiKhly  tested  ancl  has  proved  unusually  successful.  If 
>ou  would  avoid  the  learning  of  long  lists  of  irregular 
verbs,  that  buglx?ar  of  the  beginner,  and  would  subs'i- 
(uie  for  this  task  an  easy  and  effective  Key  system  for 
conjugating  all  verbs,  regular  or  otheiAWse,  you  will 
find  niatehal  help  in 

Rapid  Method  for  French  Verbs 

By  R.  A-  de  MASSABJELLE 

which  discards  all  the  usual  comi)lexiii'S  of  verb  con- 
jugation and  reduces  it  to  a  simple  matter  of  adding  to 
the  stem  form  certain  unchanging  terminations.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  form  tlie  tens*'S  of  verbs  he  has  never 
seen  b:?i"ore  and  does  it  with  case.  Complete,  with  aux- 
iliary verb  exercises,  sentence  formation,  vocabularies 
and  illustrative  ([notations.  1  ^sef ul  alike  to  the  cliild  and 
the  adult  seeking  a  lime-saving  method  of  acfiuiring  a 
n<*w  language.      i2mo.  Cloth,  $i .00  net;  by  mail,  fi .05. 

fUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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James  C.  Fernald's  Latest 
and  Last  Book  on  English 

The  thou!^ands  who  ha\-e  enjoyed  and  been 
benefited  by  Dr.  Fernald's  other  masterful 
works  on  English  <  English  Synonyms,  A  nlonyms, 
and  Prepositions:  Expressive  EngHsh:  Connectives 
of  English  Speech;  etc.)  have  cause  to  hail  with 
delight  this  new  volume.  Starting  over  ten 
years  ago  and  laboring  throughotit  this  entire 
period  up  to  his  death  to  enrich  and  perfect  it. 
Dr.  Fernald  produced  this  most  personal  and 
perhaps  most  delightful  of  his  twenty-five  books 
— the  last  to  come  from  his  gifted  pen. 

HISTORIC  ENGLISH 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L-H.D. 

This  is  more  than  a  history  of  English  speech  or 
English  language.  It  is  ,a  quick,  sweeping,  ami 
fascinatingly  interesting  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
English  people  as  seen  in  the  development  of  their 
language.  Those  who  love  their  Emerson,  Holm<'s, 
and  Henry  James  will  tind  in  Historic  English  a 
work  that  lacks  none  of  the  graces  of  these  masters. 
Written  by  a  man  who  combined  an  amazing  versa- 
tility of  mind  with  vivacity  of  intellect  and  an 
intuitive  sense  of  harmonious  associ.itions.  Histori: 
English  is  marked  bv  a  discrimination  and  elegance 
stldom.if  evcrc.vccllcd.  Dr.  Fernald  s  flowing  style, 
hisinfectiousenthusiasm,  his  broad  scholarship,  and 
his  selection  of  pregnant  facts  and  incidents  to  illus- 
trate his  points — all  combine  to  lay  graphicallv, 
clearl> ,  and  interestingly  before  the  naoer  the  vital 
facts  bearinc:  on  the  development  of  our  langu.-ige. 
It  is  .in  invaluable  boov  on  the  history  of  English, 
and  will  render  .:n  unequaled  service  toevery  re.uJer. 

IZmo.  Cloth.      293  pages 

$1.90,      postpaid      $2.00 

Funk  &  Wagnails  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


A  New  Rlght-iland  Help  for  Writers  and  Speakers 

Fifteen  Thousand 
Useful  Phrases 

A  .Nev\   Book  for  Building  the  Vocabulary 

fliis  is  a  ptactical  handlxjok  of  felicitous  phrases,  strik- 
ini;  simiks.  and  literary,  commeiiiil,  conversational 
tirnis  ior  the  embellishment  of  speech  and  writins. 
tirenville  Kleiscr  has  designed  the  book  for  the  conve- 
nient useol  business  men,  public  sjie.ikers.  writers. 
Ia\v>ers.  cfergymen,  teachers,  students  and  all  iiersons 
who  wish  to  write  and  .speak  the  English  language 
with  lacility  and  jwwer. 

I  n  gathering  t  he  material  for  this  book  Mr.  Kleiser  has 
drawn  freely  from  the  Rreat  in:tstersof  English,  includ- 
ing Shakcspe.ire,  Milton.  Scott,  Goldsmith,  Lamb, 
-Macaulay,  lliowning,  ("arlyle,  r)e  Ouincey.  Newman, 
Rus'iin,  I'ater,  Stevenson.  Tennyson,  .•\mold.  Kings- 
ley,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Gcori:e  I-'liot,  Dickens.  'I  liackeray, 
llawlliorne,  Emerson,  Irvin:^,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
.Mabie,  and  many  living  writers. 

There  is  an  interesting  Introduction  by  Frank  H. 
Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  and  a  practical  plan  of  study 
by  the  author. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  book  of  the  kind  so 
far  published,  and  tjiat  it  will  fill  a  distinct  and  valu- 
able ntH'd.  it  will  be  a  useful  suiijileinent  to  the 
dictionary  and  regular  book  of  synonyms. 

IJnw,  riuih.    Price,  tl.bV  net;  S1.7J  puslpaitt. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  351  Fourth  At*..  NY. 


HOW  TO  SPELL 

AND     PRONOUNCE 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY     MISSPELLED 
AND    MISPRONOUNCED 

Nothing  conveys  the  impression  of  slipshod  mental 
processes  so  much  as  the  misspelling  and  mispronounc- 
ing of  words.  No  one  can  afford  to  allow  these  errors 
to  creep  iu  and  ruin  the  effect  of  what  he  has  to  say. 
Lvcry  one  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  spelling  aiul 
pronunciation  of  the  words  he  uses  will  welcome  this 
uniiiue  and  practical  new  book — 

A    Desk    Book    of    2S.OOO    'Words 
Frequently   Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Lilt  D.,  LL.D  .  This 
volunie  contains,  in  iii.staiilly  accessible,  alphabetical 
form,  a  .selection  of  the  words  about  who.se  spelling  or 
pronunciation  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  in  doubt. 
Whenever  you  uu-ct  a  tricky  spellini;  or  doubtful  pro- 
nunciation, this  book  will  set  you  right.  Or,  if  you  will 
glance  through  the  volume  for  live  minutes  a  day,  you 
will  become  a  "iiood  spclhr"  in  a  surprizingly  short 
time.  This  book  Is  very  different  from  an  ordinary 
dictionary — It  specializis  in  spellini;  and  pronounclni.' 
the  every  day  Eni-'llsli  words  that  all  of  us  use;  forelmi 
terms,  and  proper  names  of  all  kinds.  It  must  pri)\  e 
"mlspronounciT";  everyspeaker,  letter  writer,  sales- 
man, conversationalist,  and  every  one  else  who  aims 
to  speak  and  write  with  accurate  Enylish. 
"Solar  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  quite  the  best  book 
ol  Its  kind." — iirandrr  Matthews,  Lill.  U.,  LL.D. 

Almost   1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  thin  paper 
Price  t J. 00  net;  bv  mail  tS.  1:2.   With  thumb- 
notch  index  (3.35;  by  moll  S:;.S7 

fUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY,    OepL  461.    New  Vork  (ilv 
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These  Five  Great  Books 

Are  Sold  by  Booksellers  Everywhere 

How  To  Live 

The  Nation 's  Foremost  Book  of  Health — New  Enlarged  Edition 

Prepared. by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  and  Engene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.  D.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  The  Life  Kxtension  Institute,  which  numbers 
among  its  members  Asst. -Surgeon  General  Rupert  Blue;  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.  D.;  Russell 
H.  Chittenden,  Yale;  Lewellys  F.  Barker;  Johns  Hopkins,  etc.    160,000  copies  already  sold. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How  to  Keep  Well 

Influenza  slew  more  Americans  in  a  month  than  all  the  German  guns!  Constipation, 
autointoxication — diseases  of  all  kinds  are  daily  taking  their  toll  of  health,  even  life  itself, 
from  thousands  who  might  be  happy  and  well  if  the  clear,  authoritative  instructions  given 
in  "How  to  Live"  had  been  followed.  This  volume  covers  such  vital  topics  as:  How  to 
Avoid  Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc.;  Fating  to  Get  Fat;  Eating  to  Get  Thin;  How  to  Cure  Con- 
stipation without  Drugs;  Relief  from  Insomnia;  Nervousness;  Rheumatism;  Rules  for  Good 
Healtli;  Blood  Pressure,  etc.,  etc.  l^mo.  Cloth,  497  pages,  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
charts      81.50,  net;  by  mail,  $1.6'2. 

Will  Power  and  Work 

By  JULES  PAYOT,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  translation  from  the  French  by  Richard  Duffy 

t  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION  i 

Unlock  th?  vaults  of  your  success  powers!  Right  now,  you  have  unused  mental  forces 
which  need  only  to  be  loosened  and  guided,  to  produce  amazing  results  for  you  socially, 
financially,  personally. 

Shake  ofiF  your  thought  and  action  handicaps.  Develop  and  make  use  of  your  powers  of 
mind.  Obtain  control  of  your  will.  Link  it  with  your  work.  You  can  do  it  by  following 
these  clear,  sympathetic,  easy-to-understand  plans.  Get  more  health,  wealth,  and  happiness 
out  of  life.  Let  this  famous  French  author  of  "The  Education  of  the  Will"  (30  editions)  show 
you  how  in  "Will  Power  and  Work."     Hmo,  Cloth,  46^  pages.     $1.75,  net;  by  mail,  $1.87. 

English  Synonyms,   Antonyms  and  Prepositions 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Have  you  ever  fidly  realized  the  wonder  and  witchery  of  words?  A  single  word  can  be 
a  blessing  or  a  curse,  an  incantation  or  a  prayer,  a  blow  or  a  caress,  It  can  mirror  all  the 
haunting  glamour  of  starlight  on  the  sea  or  limn  the  blackest  abysses  of  despair.  There 
is  no  other  work  on  the  English  language  that  can  compare  with  Fernald's  "English 
SynonjTiis,  AntonjTns  and  Prepositions"  as  an  aid  for  selecting  the  exact  word  to  make 
your  meaning  absolutely  clear — to  give  "punch"  and  "power"  to  a  proposed  letter,  adver- 
tisement, speech,  sermon,  article,  report,  or  story.  Without  this  handy  book  at  your 
elbow,  you  may  be  wasting  half  of  the  power  of  your  thoughts  in  weak  expression.  Con- 
tains over  8,000  words  classified  and  discriminated,  with  their  correct  use  shown  by  actual 
examples.  Nearly  4,000  antonjTns  are  included,  together  with  the  correct  use  of  preposi- 
tions.    12mo,  Cloth.     740  pages.     81.90,  net:  by  mail,  $•2.00. 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

Y'ou  can't  flounder  around  with  a  host  of  confusing  words  and  expect  your  listeners  or 
readers  to  understand  you,  or  even  to  pay  attention  to  you.  Here  is  a  volume  that  will 
enable  you  to  command  attention.  Grenville  Kleiser,  the  great  authority  on  public  speaking, 
author  of  many  works  on  practical  talking  and  WTlting,  has  gathered  and  classified  in  one 
volume  an  astonishing  variety  of  telling  and  forceful  sentences  that  will  exactly  express  the 
thoughts  you  desire  to  utter.  No  matter  who  or  what  you  are — public  speaker,  WTiter, 
teacher,  preacher,  lecturer,  club  woman,  lawj-er,  executive,  advertising  man,  business  man 
or  woman, — this  book  will  prove  an  invaluable  boon  and  friend.  It  will  add  force  and 
beauty,  subtlety  and  directness,  quality  and  variety  to  your  expressions.  Svo,  Cloth,  455 
pages.      $1.60,  net;  by  mail,  $1.75. 

25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Managing  Editor  of  the  NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Why  advertise  your  carelessness  by  mispronouncing  and  misspelling  words.'  It's  eaty  to  spell  and  pronounce 
correctl.v  when  .vou  use  this  unique  and  practical  new  book.  In  it  you  are  given,  in  instantly  accessible,  alpha- 
betical form,  a  selection  of  the  words  about  whose  spelling  or  pronunciation  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  in  doubt. 
Whenever  you  meet  a  tricky  spelling  or  doubtful  pronunciation,  this  book  will  set  you  right.  Or,  if  you  will 
glance  through  the  volume  for  five  minutes  a  day,  you  will  become  a  "good  speller"  and  a  "good  pronouncer"  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time.  This  book  is  very  different  from  an  ordinary  dictionary — it  specializes  in  spelling  and 
pronouncing  the  every  day  English  words  that  all  of  us  use;  foreign  terms,  and  proper  names  of  all  kinds. 

"So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  quite  the  best  book  of  its  kind." — Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D..  LL.D. 

Almost  1,000  pages,  cloth  bound,  thin  paper.     $i.00  net;  by  mail  $i.li. 
With  thumb-notch  index  $i.i5;  by  mail  $2.37. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  enclose for  which  send  me  the 

volumes  checked  X  in  the  square. 

C  How  To  Live,  $1.62. 
D  Will  Power  and  Work,  J1.87 
U   English  Synonyms,  Antonymx,  Prepositions,   $2.00  Pirv  r,r  Tnnm 

□   15,000  Useful  Phrases,  $1.75  <-uy  or  lown 
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George  H.  Kent. 
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Old  World  Intrigue  Laid  Bare! 


H 


OW  the  murder  of  a  prince  and  his  wife  in  a  little  Serbian  town  in  1914 
gave  a  pretext  for  declaring  war — almost  o\-ernight.  And  then — how 
"diplomacy"  was  like  a  joke  in  Europe.  Treaties  between  sovereign 
slates  became  "scraps  of  paper."  Constitutional  rights  of  countries  were  vio- 
lated. Nation  after  nation  was  drawn  into  the  vortex — England.  France, 
Russia — thirty  in  all.  The  greatest — and  the  worst — war  of  modern  times 
was  fought. 

Now  that  correspondence  of  the  intrigues  and  secret  diplomacy  that 
brought  on  this  war  has  been  revealed,  it  has  Ijeen  carefully  collated  and 
printed  for  your  information  in  the  opening  pages  of 

TiieJterdrxDtest 
History  of  the  World  War 


THIS  GREAT  WORK,  in  TEN  big  vol- 
umes, is  the  result  of  four  vears'  labor. 
It  tells  the  \\  HOLE  STORY  as  never 
toM  bc-'orc,  of  that  terrible  struggle,  which, 
despite  twentieth  century  civilization,  lasted 
fiA'e  years,  killed  or  injured  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lion human  beings,  destroyed  six  thousand 
ships,  brought  about  "meatless"  days  and 
suffering  throughout  the  United  States,  laid 
waste  vast  parts  of  Belgium.  Poland,  and 
Serbia,  completely  changed  the  face  of 
Kurop-\  and  impojed  a  tax  on  every  one  of 
U5  that  we  are  still  paying  to-day.  You  ask 
how  such  a  cont^ict  would  rage  so  long  among 
nations  professing  to  be  religious  and  most  of 
them  worshiping  the  same  (  od?  Tor  answer 
read  this  remarkable  Histon,'.  It  will  give  you 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  underlying  the 
war — 'way  back  of  that  royal  couple's  murder 
in  Serbia — than  jou  can  possibly  get  from 
a-iy  other  source. 

Generals  as  Historians 

The  Literary  l)ij;est  History  of  tlic  World  War  is 
pot  a  mere  oni'-man  history.  It  is  a.  careful  compila- 
tion by  I'Vancis  Whiting  Ilalsey  of  official  reports 
and  thrilling  personal  experiences  supplied  by  di.— 
tinguisherl  oir.cers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  light;  by 
war  corresi)onclcnts,  strategists,  statesmen  and  other 
authorities. 

You  w  ill  read  what  was  said  by  General  I'crshing, 
Marshal  Foch,  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman.  Field  Mar- 
shal Haig,  Major-General  \"on  Bernhardi,  Field 
Marshal  voii  llindenbur;.-,  Major-General  Maurice, 
and  other  noted  oiFic  rs  on  both  side?. 

Vou  will  find  elaborate  reports,,  ofncial  and  other- 
wise, of  blood-stirring  happenings,,  deeds  of  daring, 


sutTering,  sacrifice,  cruelty,  torture,  massacre.  One 
tells  you  of  works  of  kindness  and  charity.  Another 
tells  of  acts  of  wholesale  murder  and  destruction. 


Full  Accounts  of  Battles 

You  will  read  thrilling  reports  of  battles  in  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  China,  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  everywhere — on  land,  on  and  under  the 
water,  in  the  air.  You  will  read — perhaps  for  the 
first  time^carcfully  guarded  information  about 
the  transportation  ot  two  million  .\meric.in  .soldiers 
to  F'.urope,  notwithstanding  (lerman  submarine 
activity. 

You  will  discover  the  remarkably  quick  turn  in 
the  tide  of  the  war  when  the  "Yanks"  finally 
landed  on  the  firing  line. 

You  will  deviiur  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
"Our  Bon  s"— maybe  of  YOUR  boy — thru  every 
glorious  engagement,  including  the  memorable 
moment  at  Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  French  had 
been  fighting  almost  hopelessly  for  days,  when  the 
American  otTicers  hurried  up.  .saluted  and  spcke 
eight  words  to  t'le  French:  "\'ou«  etes  fatigues. 
Vous  allez  partir.  Notre  job."  ("You  are  tired. 
You  get  away.     Our  job.'') 

From  that  point  you  will  follow  the  triumphant 
course  of  our  armies  thru  the  Marne  salient,  in  the 
Argonne,  at  the  St.  Quentin  Tunnel  and  on  to  the 
overwhelming  victory  under  Geiu'ral  Pershing  at 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

Was   Your  Boy  There? 

These  battles,  with  the  names  of  troops  taki'"j: 
pirt,  have  gone  down  into  history  and  t,aken  their 
riv;htful  places  with  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  i;i 
1775,  Xew  Orleans  in  1S15.  Gettysburg  in  :S63, 
Manila  Bay  in  iSoS.  The  Literary  Digest  Histor> 
of  the  World  War  in  your  home  tells  of  these  glorious 
deeds  and  will  lead  your  children  and  generations 
to  come  to  revere  tl^.e  memories  of  thi-ir  ancestor^ 
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as  wo  now  do  homa;;e  to  the  valorous  achievements 
of  Washington,  Lafayette,  .\ndrew  Jackson.  Grant, 
Lee,  Dewey,  and  others  who  gave  us  our  heritage 
of  freedom  and  mcde  possih'e  the  L'nited  States 
as  it  is  to-day. 

E\'ERY-  .\merican  home  sh.ould  have  this 
History — for  study  and  reference.  Especially 
should  it  be  in  homes  from  whicli  a  father  cr  son  or 
husbanil  or  brother  went  into  the  war.  Perhaps 
you  ne\er  have  heard  the  whole  story  of  what  HE 
didl  -Vnd  so  you  should  have  this  History.  You 
should  have  a  complete,  authentic  record  of  HIS 
achievements  as  shown  in  accounts  of  when  and 
where  HIS  company  or  regiment  or  dixnsion  went 
"over  the  top,"'  and  how  HE  helped  to  strangle 
German  imperial  autocracy.  This  History  links 
HIS  life  and  HIS  heroism  with  the  greatest 
military  victory  of  civilization. 

More  Than  a   War  History 

The  Literary  Digest  History  cf  the  \\orld  \\"ar 
does  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in 
iQiS.  It  vividly  describes  all  the  events  of  re- 
construction days,  including  the  surrender  of 
Germany's  ships.  It  tells  of  the  abdication  of 
Wilhelm,  the  German  Kaiser;  his  flight  into 
Holland:  his  life  at  .\m.erongcn.  It  gives  long- 
s'lppressed  fads  about  the  abdication,  imprison- 
ment and  cold-blooded  murder  of  Xicholasll,  Czar 
of  Russia. 

You  have  all  the  facts  about  President  Wilson's 
activities  in  the  war,  from  his  proclamation  of 
neutr;diiy  in  igi4  to  and  including  trips  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  his  veto  of  the  Knox 
Peace  resolution  in  1020.  Tlie  story  has  never 
been  published  before  in  such  readable  form. 

Nothing  But  Praise 

General  Pirshin,;  s;ii  1  he  was  "very  pleased  to 
have  this  valuable  History  in  his  library." 

E.\-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jo'.ephiti  Daiiic's  said: 
"It  is  remarkable  how  full  and  clear  and  informing 
t'ns  narrative  i~.  It  will  be  of  lasting  value  and 
its  pages  will  be  drawn  upon  by  future  historians 
to  emphasize  this  or  that  p'lase  of  ihe  rreat 
struggle." 

Major-Geneml  Leonard  Wood  said :  "Your  wor':  will 
give  the  fc'enera!  piihlic  a  very  satisfactory  and  inter- 
esting story  of  the  war  and  furnish  information  which 
the  reading  public  is  anxious  to  obtain  and  will  enable 
it  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  war  from  the  beginning 
to  end.  It  will  also  furnish  a  useful  reference  for  the 
military  student." 


Send  ^2— You  Get  the  Books 


On  receipt  of  S2  and  a  copy  01  the  ci  upon 
below  we  will  forward  to  your  address,  .ALL 
CARRIAGE  CHAR(;ES  PREPAID,  the  ten. 
velumes  of  The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the 
World  War.  The  remaining  $23  of  the  purchase 
price  you  can  send  in  instalments  of  $:  a  month. 

Remember  we  DELIYFIR  the  books  without 
expense  to  you.  f)ur  guarantee  of  satisfaction  is 
b".cked  by  nearly  HALF  A  CENTURY  of  great 
pablishing  achievements.      Copy   this   coupon  on 
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COUPON 


FUNK  &  WAGXALLS  COMPAXY        Dept.  586 
354-360  Fourth  .'Avenue,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

I  enclose  $2  for  which  send  me,  carriage  charges 
PREPAID,  for  ten  days'  examination.  THE  LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 
W.\R.  If  satisfactory  I  am  to  send  you  monthly 
payments  of  $2  each  to  pay  $25  in  all.  If  the  His- 
tory is  not  satisfactory.  I  will  return  the  books  to 
you  within  10  days  at  YOUR  expense,  you  are  to 
refund  the  $2  I  have  paid,  and  I  shall  owe  you 
nothing. 
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V 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  sport  clothes 

Wear  them  for  style — comfort — economy 

THEY  look  good  on  men  and  young  men; 
they  feel  good,  too — in  the  office  or  out- 
doors They  wear  so  long  the*  cost  is  very  low 
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THE  BRIDGE-BUILDERS  AT  WORK. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George,  British  Prime  Minister,  who  sits  at  the  center  of  the  long  table,  has  likened  the  Genoa  Conference  to  the  building  of 
a  bridge  across  a  torrent.  If  the  Conference  succeeds  it  will  have  spanned  the  economic  gulf  wliich  the  war  and  the  Russian  revolution  dug 
between  Russia  and  Western  Europe.     Near  him,  Luigi  Facta,  ItaUan  Premier  and  chairman  of  the  Conference,  is  delivering  an  address,  standing. 


THE  BOLSHEVIKI  NOW  ASKING  TO  BE  TRUSTED 


BOLSHEVISM  AS  A  SMILING,  bargaining  diplomat 
seems  to  arouse  more  appr(>hension  in  some  quarters 
than  it  did  in  its  most  militant  and  agf^'pssive  guise. 
When  Tchitchorin  offers  to  recognize  Russia's  pre-war  debts, 
to  drop  the  $20,000,000,000  counter-claim  against  the  Allies, 
and  to  compensate  foreigners  for  their  property  confiscated  in 
Russia  under  Communism,  in  return  for  dejure  recognition  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government  and  a  loan,  the  response  of  the  American 
press  resembles  the  attitude  of  the  Trojans  toward  the  Gre(>ks 
bearing  gifts.  "What  is  Russia's  game?"  asks  the  New  York 
World,  which  thinks  that  "if  Russia  has  really  agreed  to  waive 
all  counter-claims  and  to  acknowledge  all  the  Allied  claims  in 
return  for  recognition  and  financial  help,  then  the  time  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  Soviet  Government  has  arriA'ed."  To  The 
World  such  an  agreement  suggests  another  "scrap  of  paper," 
and  one  likely  to  be  dishonored  when  it  comes  due.  "Perhaps 
there  is  some  other  explanation,"  remarks  this  liberal  New  York 
daily,  "but  at  first  glance  it  seems  as  if  the  Russians  were  saying: 

"Why  should  we  not  sign  any  amount  of  promises  to  pay  that 
can  not  be  paid  for  many  years  at  best?  The  Germans  ha\e 
signed  them  for  the  AlUes.  The  Allies  have  signed  them  for 
the  Americans.  We'll  add  to  the  pile  and  take  our  chances  in 
the  future.  In  the  meantime  the  Allied  politicians  at  Genoa  can 
take  our  paper  home,  show  it  to  their  constituents  and  give  us 
recognition.  With  the  recognition  their  financiers  will  lend  us 
money.  As  a  result  of  the  arrangement  real  wealt  li  will  come  into 
Russia  and  only  paper  wealth  aviU  go  out.  When  the  paper  comes 
due,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 

Lenine's  whole  record  as  a  financial  admini.strator,  remarks  the 
Boston  Transcript,  "harmonizes  with  the  theory  that,  if  accom- 


modated with  this  loan,  he  would  })ut  it  where  it  Avould  do  Bol- 
.shevism  the  most  good,  and  then  make  sure  of  a  safe  refuge  wh?n 
the  ineA-itable  reaction  arrived."     Continues  this  Boston  paper: 

"He  began  his  career  by  seizing  all  the  assets  and  deposits  of 
the  late  Imperial  (ioAeniment,  then  he  plundered  the  Russiaa 
banks,  business  houses  and  manufcict wring  concerns.  He  'na- 
tionalized,' that  is,  seized,  all  the  private  wealth  he  could  get  hold 
of.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  record  of  i)lunder  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  And  last  of  all,  ho  has  been  raAagiug  the  churches 
for  their  plate,  the  jewels  in  which  the  sacred  ikons  are  framed, 
and  the  casings  of  gold  and  silver  about  the  altars.  Is  there 
anytliing  in  this  record  that  would  inchne  any  one  to  believe  that 
Leuiue  and  his  companions  would  do  anything  else  with  a  loan 
advanced  to  them  by  tlie  besotted  bourgeois  of  P^urope  and 
America?  It  might  well  be  a  case  of  'Give  us  our  loan — and 
after  us  the  deluge!' 

"There  is  but  one  consideration  which  might  incline  the  Poav- 
ers  to  listen  to  the  SoA'iet  proposition,  and  that  is  that  any  regime 
which  followed  the  So\iets  would  be  bound  by  its  promise 
and  might  be  held  to  the  responsibilities  that  it  assumed.  But  if 
the  Bolslie\'iki  receiAe  a  new  lease  of  life — and  the  granting  of 
a  loan  would  have  that  effect — they  would  only  continue;  tlie 
destructive  course  as  regards  every  Russian  resource  and  item 
of  potential  wealth  that  they  have  followed  from  the  start,  imd 
would  leave  a  eountry  so  impoverished,  so  stript  that  notlnng 
could  be  paid  for  a  generation  or  more.  The  only  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  Russia  to  responsibility  lies  in  the  speediest  :ind 
completest  possible  overttrow  of  the  rule  of  the  Soviets." 

"To  recognize  a  debt  and  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  pay  it 
are  quite  different  things,"  notes  the  Washington  Star,  which 
wonders  whether  Lenine  and  his  associates  "can  be  so  unsophis- 
ticated as  to  think  tliat  America  and  England  and  the  few  other 
countries  which  have  money  would  be  childish  enough  to  lend 
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Ihpin  pnormous  sums  Avith  no  better  security  than  the  faith  of 
a  Government  Avhich  brazenly  proclaims  that  it  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  keep  faith  with  other  governments  or  w-ith  'cap- 
italism'?"    To  quote  The  Star  further: 

"Only  a  few  hours  before  Tchitcherin.  head  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gation in  tlie  Genoa  Conference,  deliAered  his  beAvildering  reply 
to  tlie  Russian  proposals  of  the  allied 
experts,  Leonid  Krassin,  SoAiet  trade 
expert  "and  a  member  of  the  Conference 
delegation,  told  the  commission  on  eco- 
nomics at  Genoa  that  it  Avas  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  restore  liberty 
of  trade  in  Russia,  and  that  the  idea  of 
complete  socialization  of  the  means  of 
production  and  exchange  had  by  no 
means  been  abandoned.  In  other 
Avords.  there  Avill  be  no  resources  in 
Russia  Avhich  Anil  not  be  under  com- 
plete control  of  the  State,  and,  there- 
fore, no  security  to  offer  for  the  loans 
Avhich  are  demanded  except  tlie  credit 
of  the  State.  And  the  State  A^-ill '  admit ' 
loans  or  repudiate  them,  depending 
upon  Avhich  course  offers  the  greater 
political  or  other  adAantagel" 

''Beggars  on  horseback"  is  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger's  chai-ac- 
terization  of  the  Russians  at  Genoa. 
This  paper  goes  on  to  say  of  them: 

"Bluffing?  Of  course,  but  it  AA-as 
and  is  a  bluff  backed  up  by  a  cynical 
and  dangerous  fanaticism.  The  Reds 
nuist  take  something  home  from  Genoa, 
if  it  be  no  more  than  a  ncAV  quarrel  A\-ith 
Europe,  some  'neAv  cause'  to  rally  the 
proletariat.  The  German  agreement 
was  not  enough;  there  Avas  no  ready 
cash  or  immediate  help  in  the  Treaty 
of  Rapallo,  Avhicli  is  for  the  long  future. 
Hence,  then,  the  Russian  oft'er  on  Friday 
to  recognize  and  admit  her  debts,  re- 
store or  pay  for  ahen-owned  propertA-. 
since  nationalized,  and  to  yield  all  her 
counter-claims,  if  the  SoWets  are  recog- 
nized, and  mark  you,  if  Rtissia  be  giAen 
immediate  and  adequate  financial  aid. 

■■-ViTogant  as  they  are,  or  Avere,  these 
Red  delegates  at  Genoa  are  in  a  pa- 
thetic position.  To  get  the  relief  prom- 
ised the  Russian  masses  from  the  West, 
they  haA'e  come  to  a  place  Avhere  they 
must  sign  aAvay  the  communistic  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  hat«d  capitalist 
pottage.  What  they  do  can  not  be  hid- 
den. cAen  in  Russia,  where  the  word  Avill  moA'e  OAer  that 
land  like  a  vrind.  The  Red  bluff  is  cracking  and  threatening 
a  total  collapse. 

"What  the  Russians  take  home  they  must  buj-  at  a  price. 
Tchitcherin  and  his  colleagues  face  the  hard  necessity  of  going  back 
and  admitting  that  the  whole  communistic  system  is  a  myth  that 
can  not  liAe.  It  yviU.  be  hard  to  teU  a  people  that  all  the  heU  of 
blood  and  nightmare  of  suffering  and  starvation  has  been  for 
nothing  and  that  realities  do  still  exist.  Tchitcherin,  A\'ith  this 
before  him,  cries  out  at  Genoa  Avhen  told  that  Russia  must  recog- 
nize her  debts: 

" 'Our  people  belieA'e  that  they  haAe  created  a  new  world.  We 
can  not  go  back  and  tell  them  that  it  won't  work  and  that  they 
mtist  still  settle  aU  obligations,  as  under  the  old  system.' 

'"This  is  the  dread  task  Tchitcherin  and  his  brethren  face. 
Against  it  bluffs  and  arrogance  aA'aU  not.  Realities  can  not  al- 
AAays  be  washed  out  in  a  flood  of  Marxian  phrases.  Into  the 
AAilderness  the  Reds  led  the  deluded,  seeking  a  gate  to  a  fairA'- 
land  away  from  aU  debts,  human  obligations,  old  laws  and  old 
AvaAS.  This  mirage  lured  them  and  thej-  waded  after  it  knee- 
deep  in  blood.     Xoav  it  is  fading. 

"There  is  high  irony  and  rich  poetic  justice  in  the  prospect 
that  the  Tchitcherins,  Lit\ino\'s  and  RakoAskys  mtist  go  back  and 
by  deed,  if  not  AA'ord,  admit  that  communism  was  a  mirage  oA'er 
dead  sands,  and  not  a  Promised  Land." 


The  Russians  AA'ant  a  loan,  "and  it  may  be  that  in  the  end  they 
A\ill  do  anything  to  get  it,"  remarks  the  Ncav  York  Times,  but — 

"In  the  meantime  the  British,  Avho  are  certainlj'-  not  hostile 
to  the  Russians,  say  they  are  acting  like  lizards;  and  the  Italians, 
still  more  friendly,  can  tliink  of  no  better  apology  than  to  com- 
pare the  Russians  to  ants  Avho  scamper  around  a  good  deal  but 

do  get  somcAvhere  eAentuall^-.  To  say 
that  former  property  oAvners  are  to  get 
their  property  l)ack  'AvhencA-er  po-ssible,' 
and  then  to  explain  that  it  is  never 
possible;  that  they  will  be  recompensed 
for  their  just  claims,  and  then  to  add 
that  the  BolsheAiki  who  seized  their 
property  are  alone  to  pass  on  the  justice 
of  the  claims,  is  not  the  Avay  to  restore 
confidence  in  Russia. 

"Tchitcherin  says  that  only  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  feAA'  former  pro]jerty  oAvners 
stand  in  the  way  of  agreement.  How 
do  these  pretensions  obstruct  agreement? 
Because  they  discourage  future  in- 
A'estors.  In  the  Anglo-Russian  trade 
agreement  these  former  property  owners 
Avere  tlirown  aside.  Their  claims  were 
Adr tually  outlaAved ;  but  it  was  discovered 
that  nobody  Avas  willing  to  risk  his 
money  in  a  country  where  the  same 
thing  might  happen  again.  Physically 
to  restore  the  nationalized  property  is 
no  doubt  impossible  in  most  cases;  but 
there  must  be  compensation  if  foreigners 
are  expected  to  put  more  money  into 
Russia.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
Tcliitcherin  and  his  colleagues  A\dll  haA^e 
to  make  tip  their  minds  very  shortly. 
HoAV  badly  Europe  needs  Russia,  how 
badly  Russia  needs  Europe,  can  be 
argued  fore\-er  Avithout  any  conclusion. 
But  certainly  Europe  does  not  need 
Russia  if  Russia  is  to  be  merely  a  sink- 
hole of  lost  inA'estments.  There  must 
be  a  prospect  of  getting  something  out 
before  anj^thing  is  put  in.  If  the  Bol- 
shcA-iki  want  money,  they  AviU  have  to 
offer  inducements  to  those  who  have  it." 


Cop>Tightcd  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.    • 

WHERE  IS  THAT  SILK  HAT? 

Tchitcherin,  the  head  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
delegation,  who  shares  with  Lloyd  George  the 
center  ofr  the  spotlight  at  Genoa,  apparently 
does  not  always  wear  the  topper  which  his 
GoA-ernnient  ordered  liim  to  take  Avith  him  and 
which  he  actually  donned  Avhcn  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  lunch  with  the  King  of  Italy. 


What  Tchitcherin  offers  is  "a  MicaAv- 
ber  settlement,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune: 


"He  offers  no  security  that  he  Avill 
redeem  the  promise  to  begin  to  pay 
fifteen  years  hence  Russia's  pre-war 
obligations  or  to  restore  the  property 
of  foreigners  that  he  has  seized.  When 
the  fifteen  years  haAe  passed,  if  he 
surAiAcs  that  long,  he  is  at  liberty  to  change  liis  mind;  if  there  is 
another  dictator  this  one  may  repudiate  just  as  Lenine  has  done. 
' '  Germany  has  shoAATi  hoAv  easy  it  is  to  escape  obligations.  Her 
technique  has  been  studied  in  ZSIoscoav.  The  AA^orld  is  fuU  of  the 
doctrine  that  enforcement  of  paATnent  Avhen  due  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  ^SIoreoAer,  if  Lenine,  as  he  amiably  suggests,  can 
induce  the  Allies  to  make  a  loan  to  him,  he  aatII  be  ahead  this 
money  as  net  gain. 

"DiA-ers  interests  at  Genoa  are  greatly  desirous  of  seeming  to 
make  some  sort  of  Russian  settlement.  Lloj^d  George  apparently 
does  not  want  to  confess  failure,  and  Tcliitcherin  is  naturally 
maldug  the  most  of  this.  But  when  the  Genoa  brain-storms 
subside  probably  the  Allies  ■nail  doubtless  see  the  need  of  doing 
something  more  than  to  accept  from  Lenine  a  note  of  hand  of 
little  more  current  A'alue  than  those  ^licaAA'ber  so  freeh'  signed." 

Russia  and  Germany  combined  "contain  oA'er  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  Europe,"  Lloyd  George  reminds  us;  and  he  adds: 
"Their  Aoice  Avill  be  heard,  and  the  Russo-Gennan  treaty  is  the 
first  warning  of  it."  Unless  the  problem  of  these  two  nations 
is  met  A\-ith  justice  and  strength,  he  predicts,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  Europe  again  welters  in  blood.  The  United  States, 
as  a  humane  nation,  can  not  regard  such  a  possibility  Avith  in- 
difference.    But  there  are  other  reasons  as  well  why  this  nation, 
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to  use  iho  plu'ase  of  the  ^Moscow  Pravda,  is  "invisibly  present" 
at  Genoa.  To  the  question  "\Miat  are  American  interests  in 
Russia?  "  the  New  York  World  replies: 

"We  can  only  guess,  for  there  is  no  official  statement  of  tliem. 
Are  we  interested  in  the  pre-war  debt,  the  war  debt,  or  the  nation- 
alized properties,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  proportion? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  we  are  interested  in  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tract and  thf>  rights  of  pri^ate  property  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Every  other  nation  at  Genoa  is  thinking  in  terms  of  specific 
contracts  and  specific  properties,  and  the  final  settlements  Avith 
Russia  will  represent  some  kind  of  balance  between  confhcting 
claims.  • 

"Our  claims  are  not  represented.  Therefore,  one  of  two  things 
is  likely  to  happen.  Either  we  shall  accept  the  settlement  made 
by  the  other  Powers  or  aa  e  shall  arrive  at  the  last  moment  and 
upset  their  settlement  if  it  does  not  suit  us.  In  the  first  instanc(> 
^Ir.  Harding  may  have  to  sacrifice  legitimate  interests;  in  the 
second  he  \ri\\  add  to  our  reinitation  for  tliroA\'ing  monke_\- 
wTenehes  into  the  machinery  of  peace." 

Richard  Washlmrn  Child.  American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  has 
notified  the  Genoa  Conference  that  the  United  States  reserves 
all  its  rights  on  the  repayment  of  Avar  debts  due  from  Russia. 
says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  AA-hich  adds  tliat  these  debts 
include  priAale  bankers'  loans  and  adAances  to  the  Kerensky 
GoA^ernment.  According  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  NeAV  York  Evening  Post,  "the  claims  against  Russia  noAV 
pending  before  the  I'nited  States  GoA-ernment  are  tAvo  thousand 
in  number  and  total  the  a  try  considerable  sum  of  §800,000,000 
in  amount."     We  read  further: 

■'Among  these  are  the  claims  of  American  manufacturers 
maintaining  plants  in  Russia,  or  OAvning  securities  in  Russian 
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]>lants.  These  claims  are  based  on  the  theoiy  that  nationaliza- 
tion comi^letely  Aviped  out  the  interests  of  the  claimants  A\hich, 
under  this  category  alone,  aggregated  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  All  of  these  claims  Avill  undoubtedl>  be  greatly  scaled 
down  if  and  when  Ave  get  into  actual  negotiations  with  the 
Russian  Government;  CA-eu  then  they  Avill  represent  no  mean 
sum." 


In  the  cA-ent  that  Russia  closes  a  trade  agreement  Avith  the 
rest  of  Europe  at  the  conference  "the  United  States  will  be  in 
the  position  of  holding  a  second  mortgage  on  all  claims  in  that 
country,"  says  a  Genoa  correspondent  of  the  NeAV  York  Tribune, 
in  whose  dispatch  Ave  read  further: 

"Until  the  United  States  recognizes  the  Soviet  GoA-ernmeni 
and  grants  to  the  citizens  of  Russia  the  same  rights  that  are 
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enjoyed  by  otlier  nations  .Vinericau  interests  in  Russia  and 
American  residents  lliere  can  e.xpect  no  special  treatment;  nor 
can  they  make  any  claims  contingent  \ipon  concessions  granted 
by  any  fornier  regime.  This  Avas  the  ultimatum  Avhich  foUoAved 
a  special  inquiry  conducted  by  .1.  Hamilton  LeAAas,  representing 
large  Ajuerican  interests  in  Russia,  one  of  the  largest  being  the 
oil  concessions.  Mr.  LeA\is  Ava.s  also  giAcn  to  understand  tiiat 
if  Russia  concludes  any  arrangements  Avith  other  European 
countries,  American  iutei'ests  nmst  take  a  second  mortgage. 
This,  Mr.  Lcaais  holds,  amounts  to  confiscation  of  American 
interests  in  Russia." 

Harold  Phelps  Stokes,  Avriiing  from  Washington  to  the  XeAv 
York  Evening  Post,  reports  the  pre\'ailing  opinion  at  the  capital 
regai'ding  the  Russian  situation  to  be  as  follows: 

"X'o  solution  of  the  Russian  econonuc  problem  is  possible,  it 
is  the  belief  here,  short  of  a  restoration  of  the  economic  initiatiAe 
of  the  Russian  jieople  themseh-es.  During  recent  montlis 
<ai)able  obserA'ers  here  Iuia  e  come  more  and  more  definitely  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  'retreat  from  Communism'  has  not 
liad  the  effects  which  the  ]>ropagandist  loudly  proclaimed.  It 
has  residted  in  no  economic  recoAcry  in  Russia.  The  raihvays 
are  going  to  pot.  Xo  hope  is  held  out  for  Russian  restoration, 
except  as  a  result  of  a  complete  economic  regeneration,  initiated 
from  A\ithin,  aided  from  Avitliout. 

"Before  the  Russians  can  get  anywhere  at  Genoa,  it  is  argued, 
they  must  abandon  that  'Oriental  dit)lomacy'  of  which  Lloyd 
George  complains,  and  accept  in  their  main  outUnes  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  experts.  First  and  foremost,  they  nxust 
gi\e  up  the  illusion  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  to  haAe  Russia 
in  order  to  live. 

"As  seen  here,  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  trade  of 
the  United  States  Avith  Russia  does  not  amount  to  1  per  cent, 
of  the  American  total,  and  that  of  England  to  not  much  more 
tlum  2  per  cent,  of  the  British  total.  As  seen  here,  it  is  not 
Russia  that  is  essential  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Avorld  that  is  essential  to  Russia.  The  rest  of  the  Avorld 
is  not  going  to  be  in  any  mood  to  help  so  long  as  Bolshe\'ik 
finance  and  economics  i>re\'ail." 
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SPRING  STYLES  IN  POLITICAL  STRAWS 

STRAWS  BLOWN  ABOUT  by  spring  breezes  may  not  help 
the  weather  prophet  to  determine  the  velocity  and  direction 
of  next  November's  gales,  but  in  the  political  field  these 
straws  in  the  way  of  special  elections  and  primaries  are  given 
serious  consideration  in  respect  to  their  bearing  on  the  results  of 
next  fall's  Congressional  election.  "Both  parties  are  already 
facing  the  fight,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.), 
"nor  is  it  too  early  for  the  nation  to  examine  the  issues."  These 
preliminary  fights  are  the  most  important,  as  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  notes,  because  the 
elections  in  the  fall  will  be  "the  first  great  test  of  political  opinion 
since  Mr.  Harding  became  President,"  and  the  Republican  party 
wall  be  compelled  "to  go  before  the  country  for  a  vindication  of 
its  record.''  Thus,  he  adds,  these  tests  are  helping  to  "shape 
national  politics  toward  the  next  Presidential  campaign,  regard- 
ing which  earlj^  mutterings  already  are  audible."  The  political 
pot  thus  boiling  will  continue  to  bubble  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try or  another  with  increasing  heat  until  September,  WTites  ]\Ir. 
Mark  Sullivan  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  "by  the  latter 
part  of  September  the  primaries  will  be  completed  and  the  month 
of  October  will  be  the  most  heated  of  all,  leading  up  to  the  elec- 
tion on  November  7."  As  a  result  chiefly  of  their  success  in 
reducing  Republican  majorities  in  special  elections  in  !Maine  and 
New  York,  "the  Democrats  are  cocky,"  as  the  Washington 
Star  (Ind.)  observes.  W.  W.  Jermane,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Seattle  Times,  in -a  careful  appraisal  of  the 
situation,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "for  several  months  a 
strong  reaction  has  been  in  progress  against  the  Republican 
party,  but  there  are  no  indications  thus  far  that  it  is  to  culminate 
in  a  landslide."  The  Democrats,  he  adds,  "see  the  drift  setting 
in  toward  their  party  but  can  not  yet  be  certain  that  it  ^^^ll 
continue." 

Official  spokesmen  for  the  Democratic  partj- — committeemen 
and  other  leaders — talk  confidently  of  reducing  or  wiping  out  the 
present  overAvhelming  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representati\"es.  "We  ought  to  carry  the  next  Congress,"  cries 
the  old  standard-bearer,  W.  J.  Bryan,  in  his  Commoner  (Lincoln): 
"prospects  brighten;  each  month  something  adds  to  the  Repub- 
licans' embarrassment  and  improves  the  chances  of  the  Demo- 
crats." "IMunicipal  elections  in  Rhode  Island,  ]Maryland, 
Connecticut,  West  Virginia  and  IMissouri  give  renewed  ca  idence 
that  this  is  a  Democratic  year" — thus  speaks  the  Buffalo  Times 
(Dem.),  which  holds  that  "Democratic  municipal  victories  in 
a  Congressional  year  have  always  been  reliable  signs  of  Demo- 
cratic national  "snctory  in  the  fall.'  Besides  these  municipal 
elections,  notes  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  Con- 
gressional elections  ha^e  been  held  in  Maine,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
New  York  and  Vu-ginia  during  the  past  six  months,  "and  in  all 
these  contests  the  Republican  vote  has  been  decisively  reduced." 
"In  every  bj'-eleetiou  since  that  for  Senator  in  New  Mexico  the 
Democrats  have  made  either  substantial  or  startling  gains," 
and  so,  it  concludes,  "Democratic  leaders  can  not  fail  to  be  cheer- 
ful." These  municipal  and  Congressional  elections  may  be 
"little  straws"  but,  remarks  the  Boston  Post  (Dem.),  "they  do 
seem  to  be  pointing  quite  markedly  in  the  same  direction.  If 
the  Republicans  control  the  next  House,  it  wall  be  by  a  greatly 
reduced  majority."  The  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  likewise 
imprest,  makes  the  observation  that  "for  many  reasons  many 
heels  are  lifted  sacrilegiously  against  the  Republican  part}'." 
The  Democratic  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  is  particularly  heartened 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these  little  elections  "indicate  a 
change  of  political  sentiment  in  States  where  comparatively  little 
change  is  needed  for  their  transfer  to  the  Democratic  column." 
In  the  frank  opinion  of  ex-candidate  Cox's  Dayton  News 
(Dem.),  "the  country  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
buncoed  in  1920." 


An  inde])en(lcnt  estimate  from  cautious  Missouri  is  made  by 
the  St.  Louis  Star,  which  thinks  these  conclusions  may  l)e  drawn 
from  by-election  straws  as  follows: 

"The  Republican  majority  in  the  House  will  be  cut  down 
tremendously  and  may  lie  wiped  oxit  altogether.  That  scores 
of  Congressmen  who  came  into  Washington  on  the  landslide 
of  1920  will  be  replaced  by  Democrats  is  freel}'  admitted  by  the 
G.  O.  P.  party  leaders.  PriA'ately  they  will  be  content  if  the\- 
can  hold  domination  over  the  House  by  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  votes.  In  the  Senate  the  Republican  prospects  are 
better,  since  a  great  part  of  those  who  come  up  for  reelection  are 
Democrats,  mostly  from  the  South,  and  most  of  the  new  ones 
elected  in  1920  are  Republicans,  who  hold  their  jobs  for  four  more 
years." 

Thus  an  observer  in  the  metropolis  of  the  great  agricultural 
Alississippi  Valley  sizes  up  the  great  political  situation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  prognostication  comes  from 
New  York.  Here  The  Commercial,  after  pointing  out  that  it 
considers  itself  "an  impartial  observer"  of  things  political, 
declares  that  the  Republican  party  "has  blundered  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  seems  to  be  heading  straight  for  disaster."  This 
business  man's  newspaper  adds: 

"The  Democrats  propose  to  make  their  campaign  at  the  com- 
ing Congressional  election  on  the  basis  of  the  do-nothing  policj" 
of  the  Republicans.  We  have  no  assurance  that  the  Democrats 
will  do  anj'  better,  but  that  will  not  prevent  the  people  of  the 
country  expressing  their  disapproAal  of  the  party  in  power  by 
turning  it  out." 

And  there  are  Republicans  quite  ready  to  admit  that  their 
Democratic  opponents  have  mighty  good  reason  for  looking 
cheerful.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Boston  Transcript,  dubbed  by 
a  contemporary,  "that  ancient  organ  of  Back  Bay  Republican- 
ism."    It  observes: 

"New^  Englanders  are  quite  prepared  to  rebuke  the  party  in 
power  by  depriving  Republicans  of  the  control  of  the  next  House 
unless  the  Republican  party  under  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Avith  the  support  of  the  Senate  majority  overthrows  the 
oligarchy  in  the  House  from  which  this  section  is  unwilling  to 
suffer  for  another  two  years.  We  know  of  six  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  in  the  House  whom  it  will  be  easy  to 
defeat  as  a  rel)uke  to  the  G.  O.  P.,  and  we  venture  the  other 
New  England  States  can  do  as  well." 

And  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "A  Discouraging  Record."  the 
Republican  Rochester  Post-Express  points  out  the  likelihood  of 
a  popular  reaction  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  take  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Republican  party: 

"WTaile  reasonable  people  have  not  expected  the  impossible 
of  the  present  Congress,  it  is  only  the  truth  to  say  that  they  had 
very  generally  expected  a  more  intelligent  handling  of  national 
problems  than  has  been  given,  more  wisdom,  more  insistence  on 
economy,  more  patriotic  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  than  has 
been  shown. 

"It  is  a  very  serious  question  in  many  minds  if  the  campaign 
soon  to  open  has  not  been  lost  before  it  has  begun,  if  the  Con- 
gressional majority  can  regain  the  popular  confidence  it  has  for- 
feited, or  if  it  Avill  not  1>e  cut  to  a  narroAv  margin  or  Avholly  dis- 
appear." 

After  criticizing  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  soldiers' 
bonus,  tax  rcA-ision,  the  tariff,  and  other  legislatiA'e  matters, 
the  Rochester  daily  con  inues: 

"This  is  not  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  and  Avhile  Republicans 
in  Congress  are  not  solely  blamal)le  therefor,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  party  able  to  control  legislation  if  it  had  been  able  to 
control  its  Congressmen  Avill  l>e  held  responsible  in  the  fall 
elections,  and  properly  so." 

Perhaps  it  is  editorials  like  this  w^hich  lead  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  to  claim  that  there  is  a  "definite  feeling  within  the 
inner  circles  of  the  Republican  best  minds  that  the  67th  Congress 
when  it  goes  to  the  polls  in  NoA^ember  is  in  for  one  of  the  finest 
political  Avallopings  ever  administered  to  any  aggregation  of 
muddle-headed  laAA-makers."      But  this  important  organ  of  the 
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Democratic  party  in  the  East  goes  on  to  express  some  wonder 
whether  dissatisfaction  with  the  Republicans  really  means  any 
relish  for  the  return  of  the  Democracy  to  power.  As  The  World 
puts  it: 

"The  Repubhean  managers  ^nll  never  ^^'in  the  fall  elections 
by  telling  the  country  that  the  Harding  Administration  and  the 
Sixty-seventh  Congress  ha^■e  surpassed  all  expectations.  They 
Avould  stand  a  much  better  chance  if  they  went  before  the  coun- 
try admitting  their  own  hopeless  incompetency,  but  triumphantly 
pointing  to  the  Democratic  minority's  record  of  imsurpassed 
stupidity  in  Congress.  That  would  be  something  to  talk  about, 
and  the  Republicans  could  fairly  claim  that  a  political  trial 
balance  would  show  that  they  were  no  worse  than  the  Democrats 
and  that  their  leadership  had  been  no  more  l)hmdering.  On 
that  issue  they  would  have  a  debatable  case,  and  a  great  many 
Aoters  might  be  conAnnced. 

■'To  claim,  however,  that  the  Administration  and  the  SLxty- 
s.n-enth  Congress  have  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the 
American  people  is  to  claim  in  effect  that  the  American  people 
are  less  than  half -A\-it ted.  Outside  of  the  select  circle  of  Repub- 
lican office-holders  nobody  is  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
ministration or  with  the  Avork  of  Congress.  Republicans  are 
no  less  vehement  in  their  complaints  than  Democrats.  The 
average  voter  is  rapidly  losing  his  faith  in  political  parties,  and 
his  faith  in  government  itself  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  that  it  has  ever 
reached.  Everjbodj'  is  dissatisfied,  altho  nobody  qiiite  knows 
what  could  be  done  about  it.   .   .   . 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  organize  a  third  party  Avhich  could  start 
with  a  clean  slate  and  with  a  leadership  that  betrayed  some  faint 
imderstanding  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  country,  both  of 
the  old  parties  would  have  to  tiglit  for  their  lives,  and  one  of  them 
would  have  to  go  under.  All  that  is  saving  either  of  them  to-day 
is  the  inability  of  the  country  to  find  means  bj-  which  effective 
expression  can  be  given  to  its  political  discontent. 

"The  Republicans  in  Congress  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
1897,  and  the  Democrats  are  thinking  only  of  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  Republicans.  The  country  in  the  meantime  is  sick  of 
party  politics  and  sick  of  party  politicians,  but  somehow  it  seems 
to  have  lost  its  capacity  for  political  initiative.  It  has  forgotten 
the  trick  of  recovering  possession  of  its  own  affairs." 

But  there  are  Republicans  who  study  the  recent  election  re- 
turns and  report,  in  the  words  of  a  Kan.sas  City  Journal  editorial 
headline,  "No  Republican  Disaffection."  In  fact.  The  Journnl 
insists  that  "the  returns  from  the  various  spe<'ial  Congressional 
or  Senatorial  elections  held  since  the  inauguration  of  President 
Harding  have  signally  failed  to  \erify  the  persistent  predictions 
of  the  Democracy  that  the  Aoters  Avould  repudiate  the  President 
and  his  policies."  It  cites  Republican  victories  in  New  Mexico, 
^Massachusetts,  Elaine  and  Hawaii,  and  believes  that: 

"If  these  scattered  instances  are  any  reliable  criterion,  the 
Congressional  elections  this  fall  may  be  depended  upon  to 
demonstrate,  on  a  larger  scale,  that  the  peoj)!*'  are  abundantly 
satisfied  with  the  policies  of  the  Harding  Administration,  which 
is,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  growing  stronger  all  the  time  as  the 
pledges  made  by  the  President  are  being  redeemed  one  by  one." 

While  the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  next  fall  is,  of  course, 
"not  an  impossible  development,"  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.  Rep.),  "so  unlikely  as  to  give  the  Repub- 
lican Administration  very  little  anxietj."  Realizing  that  there 
are  eddies  in  everj*  tide,  and  that  local  issues  and  the  reluctance 
of  voters  to  come  to  the  polls  in  an  off  year  are  likelj-  to  count 
against  a  party  and  power  in  special  elections,  the  Republican 
Xew  York  Tribune  sees  little  reason  for  Republican  discourage- 
ment. Naturally,  it  observes,  "Republican  leaders  who  fancy 
that  they  can  repeat  the  achievement  of  1920  in  by-elections,  or 
e\en  in  the  Congressional  election  in  November,  are  hoping  be- 
yond reason."     But — 

"The  Republicans  have  not  lost  as  manj'  votes  as  they  might 
Avell  expect  to  lose  under  the  circumstances.  Every  day  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Administration  is  bringing  about  a  return 
to  normal  business  conditions.  When  that  work  comes  to  full 
fruition  the  voters  will  approve  what  has  been  done,  perhaps  not 
by  a  majority  like  that  of  1020,  but  by  a  substantial  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Harding  and  the  Repul)liean  Congress." 


LABORS  DISTRUST  OF  THE  COURTS 

A  BLOW  AT  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  between 
capital  and  labor  is  discerned  by  many  editors  in  the 
L  announced  opposition  of  Samuel  Gompers,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  any  interference  by 
courts  or  legislatures  with  organized  labor.  Appearing  as 
a  witness  before  the  Loclovood  Housing  Committee,  of  New 


HOW  MUCH  AM   I   OFFERED? 
— Baer  in  the  American  Federationist.  (Edited  by  Samuel  Gompers.) 


York,  which  has  been  investigating  building  material  combines 
and  unions  alike,  the  veteran  labor  leader  admitted  that  wliile 
irregular  practises  in  labor  unions  had  been  l)rought  to  light, 
.the  cure  should  come  from  within  the  unions.  Some  of  the 
abuses  and  unlawful  jiraetises  charged  to  the  unions  arc  tliat 
work  on  a  !S^iO.OOO.O(X)  power  plant  was  held  up  for  six  months 
by  a  piu'ely  jurisdictional  controversy;  that  gro.ss  tyranny  and 
extortion  were  practi>ed;  tliat  enormous  fines  have  been  imposed 
for  tri-vial  causes;  that  some  of  the  building  unions  are  "close 
corporations";  that  molds  for  plaster  work  were  destrojed, 
altho  paid  for  by  the  owners;  that  members  who  showed  a  sense 
of  responsi))ility  to  the  public  were  expelled  from  the  union; 
that  membership  to  certain  imions  is  limited;  that  contractors 
were  blackmailed  int(j  paying  higher  wages  than  were  agreed 
upon;  that  unwarranted  strikes  were  called,  and  that  agree- 
ments were  repudiated  and  contracts  broken. 

Admitting  that  a])uses  havt  existed  and  that  they  still  e.xist, 
!Mr.  Gompers  nevertheless  maintains  that  they  are  not  to  be 
corrected  by  com'ts  or  other  agencies  which  he  regards  as  hostile 
to  organized  labor.  "God  save  labor  from  the  courts!"  Avas  his 
dramatic  reply  to  such  a  suggestion.  Reading  an  extract  from 
a  speech  by  former  Secretarj-  of  State  Elihu  Root  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  courts  "the  poor  stand  little  chance  against  the  rich, 
or  the  honest  against  the  unscrupulous,"  and  a  statement  from 
e.x-President  Taft  that  "we  must  make  it  (the  administration  of 
justice)  so  that  the  i>oor  man  will  haAe.  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
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equal  opportunity  in  litigating  as  the  rich  man,"  -\Ir.  Gompers 
declared  that  the  courts  have  ceased  to  mete  justice  to  the  worker 
in  matters  respecting  employer  and  laborer. 

"The  worst  enemy  of  union  labor  could  hardly  do  more  to 
injure  it  than  JXir.  Gompers  did  l\v  his  statements,"  thinks  the 
Philadelpliia  Inquirer;  "he  admits  abuses,  h(>  admits  that  the 
unions  themselves  can  not  cheek  them,  and  yet  he  protests  against 
giving  either  worker  or  employer  the  protection  of  the  law." 
"When  he  upholds  unions  that  break  their  contracts,  he  is  strik- 
ing at  the  very  heart  of  collectiAC  bargaining,"  sigrees  the  Phila- 
delphia Pitblic  Ledger;  "a  contract  that  is  not  equally  binding 
on  both  parties  is  not  a  contract,  and  if  each  side  does  not 
keep  its  word,  then  the  whole  plan  of  collective  bargaining 
must  go  to  pieces."     As  this  paper  goes  on  to  explain: 

"Gompers  believes  in  law  for  the  employee-,  1>ut  not  for  the 
worker.     He  insists  there  should   be 
no  law  to   govern  human  beings  in 
industrial  strife,  but  believes  in  curb- 
ing the  employer. 

"He  woidd  let  labor  go  free  of  re- 
straint to  hammer  the  employer  and 
the  public,  but  woidd  give  society 
and  the  public  no  chance  or  right  to 
defend  themselves. 

"Yet  Gompers  is  regarded  as  being 
sane,  conservative  and  even  old- 
fashioned  in  his  Aiew-points  as  com- 
pared to  many  of  his  foUoAvers  and 
sub-chieftains." 

At  times  during  the  hearing,  re- 
ports the  NeAv  York  Herald — 

"Members  of  the  committee  were 
unable  to  follow  JNIr.  Gompers's  logic. 
For  instance,  it  is  Mr.  Gompers's 
doctrine  that,  while  a  contract  is  a 
contract,  it  is  not  mutual.  Where  a 
wage  agreement  e.xists  and  a  labor 
shortage  develops,  labor  shoidd  not 
be  blamed  or  the  imions  penalize 
their  members  for  accepting  a  wage 
in  excess  of  the  agreement.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  surplus  of 
labor,  union  members  must  not  work 
for  less  than  the  specified  wage." 


IRELAND'S  ONE-DAY  STRIKE 

IRELAND'S  ONE-DAY  STRIKE  against  militarism  and 
disorder,  called  by  the  Labor  party  and  the  Trades  I'nion 
Congress  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Easter  uprising, 
was  the  third  time  that  Irish  labor  had  called  a  general  strike 
to  give  the  strongest  impression  of  the  whole  country's  opinion 
on  a  great  popular  issue.  In  April,  1918,  it  suecessfullj'  protested 
against  English  conscription,  and  in  April,  1920,  it  succeeded  in 
]>«Tsuading  the  English  Government  to  release  the  89  hunger 
strikers  then  in  Mountjoy  prison.  The  recent  action,  taken  by 
the  .300,000  trades  unionists  throughout  southern  Ireland, 
"was  a  nationwide  protest  against  bloodshed  and  disorder," 
in  tlu>  words  of  the  New  York  Herald,  which  considers  the  one- 
day  strike  "signifieant  of  the  general  feeling  in  the  Free  State 

counties  of  southern  Ireland,  and 
significant  of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
at  the  general  elections  in  May." 
"Generally  speaking,"  notes  this 
paper,  "a  strike  is  a  poor  v\eapon  to 
use  against  disorder;  it  is  likely  to 
add  fuel  to  the  fire.  But  in  this 
case  it  lirought  the  ProA"isional  Gov- 
ernment to  a  full  sense  of  its  respon- 
sibility." "Actuallj-,  however,  the 
strike  was  a  warning  to  the  De 
Valera  party,"  declares  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "and  it  indicates 
that  the  Irish  workers  avUI  stand 
a  unit  against  any  attempt  to  plunge 
Ireland  into  civil  war  and  impose  the 
Avill  of  a  minority  upon  it." 

During  the  24  hours  of  the  strike 
social,  commercial  and  industrial 
actiA'ities  ceased.  The  shutdown 
included  the  postal  and  telegraph 
serAices,  railway  and  street-car 
seiwices,  restaurants  and  schools. 
As  we  are  told  by  the  Dublin  corre- 
spondent of  New  York  Herald: 


DOX  T  PULL   THE   TRIGGER. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


"When  he  nrges  that  labor  organizations  should  be  exempted 
from  the  law's  recognition,  he  is  asking  for  a  favored  class  dis- 
tinction against  which  he  would  very  properly  rebel  if  accorded 
elsewhere,"   points  out  the  Utica  Press. 

To  the  charge  that  the  courts  are  unfair  to  labor,  the  New. 
York   Evening   Mail  replies   that   "in  ninety-nine  cases  out  cf 
a  hundred  the  courts  administer  the  law  justly."      Of  coiu-se, 
observes  the  New  York  Times, 

"  It  is  true  that  the  verj^  poor,  being  unable  to  employ  compe- 
tent counsel,  are  sometimes  at  a  disadvantage  in  our  courts,  and 
that  our  foremost  jurists  and  statesmen  admit  the  fact  and  are 
seeking  a  remedy.  But  organized  labor  does  not  fall  into  that 
category.  No  power  of  capital  can  prevent  a  labor  union  from 
securing  full  benefit  of  the  law  as  it  stands." 

"Mr.  Gompers  may  desire  to  protect  labor  from  the  courts, 
but' it  would  be  a  serious  outlook  for  the  public  if  these  same 
courts  were  provided  as  a  balance  wheel,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Commercial,  which  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Gompers 
speaks  for  representative  labor  in  the  present  instance. 

With  these  conclusions,  however,  we  find  one  paper  that  is  not 
i  1  accord — the  Socialist  New  York  Call.     In  this  paper's  opinion: 

"Courts  have  always  been  a  clearing  house  for  property  in- 
terests. They  were  precisely  this  when  slave  property  was 
supreme,  and  they  are  this  with  capital  the  great  power  of 
to-day.  Unions  might  just  as  well  assign  their  decisions  for  review 
to  the  bosses  of  industrial  plants  as  to  permit  them  to  be  reviewed 
bv  the  courts.     The  decisions  on  the  whole  would  be  the  same." 


"There  was  no  disturbance,  no  outrage;  but  the  various  po- 
litical leaders  were  shown  clearly  where  the  real  strength  of  the 
country  lies.  Business  came  to  a  dead  halt,  particularly  in  the 
south,  where  everj*  wheel  ceased  turning  as  a  protest  against 
factional  strife. 

"Altho  the  strike  was  directed  against  the  leaders  of  all 
factions,  it  resolved  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  Dublinites,  into  a 
protest  against  the  De  Valera  extremists;  and  while  the  Provi- 
sional Government  officials  played  a  passive  part,  it  is  agreed 
that  they  won  a  signal  Aictory." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield  Union — 

"Those  members  of  the  Republican  army  who  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  fighting  for  their  cause  that  fighting  has  become 
a  habit  should  realize  that  the  Irish  workingman  does  not  intend 
to  keep  on  laboring  to  support  the  island  while  the  rebel,  in  the 
name  of  a  blind  patriotism,  seeks  to  destroj'  it." 

These  followers  of  De  Valera,  according  to  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  are  "the  hoodlum  element  that  comes  to  the  top  like 
scum  whenever  the  political  pot  boils."  "If  the  one-day  strike  had 
failed,  De  Valera  and  other  extremists  who  are  in  rebellion  against 
the  ProAisional  Government  could  have  claimed  that  the  major- 
ity was  with  them,"  we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Globe, 
"but  the  complete  success  of  the  demonstration  proves  that  the 
majority  of  Irishmen  are  against  a  dictatorship  by  the  military 
forces  of  De  Valera,  which  are  in  the  minority.  Ireland  has 
protested  against  ci\-il  war  in  tones  which  can  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  entire  stoppage  of  work  revealed  as  nothing  else 
would  the  might  of  the  free  people." 
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THE  JOB-FAMINE  BREAKING 


HAS  LAST  YEAR'S  JOB-FAMINE  been  checked?  On 
February  6  Washington  authorities  estimated  that 
2,500,000  persons  were  more  or  less  without  regular 
work,as  against  5,000,000  last  fall.  Fort}-  American  cities,  includ- 
ing Detroit,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
Baltimore,  reported  an  employment  increase  in  February  over  the 
previous  month.  Nine  industries  reported  increases,  and  five 
reported  decreases.  A 
month  later  the  United 
States  EmplojTnent  Ser- 
vice announced  that  "231 
of  the  principal  indus- 
trial centers,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  show  a 
general  improvement  in 
employment  conditions. ' ' 
Among  the  principal  lines 
showing  an  increase  were 
the  iron  and  steel  and 
automobile  industries. 
"And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  steel 
industry  is  regarded  as 
a  sure  business  barom- 
eter," remarks  the  Mar- 
ion Star.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  notes  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  "even  more 
significant  and  reassur- 
ing is  the  information 
that  the  industries  which 
have  been  stimulated  by 
enhanced  demands  for 
their  goods  are  nearly 
all  basic  in  character." 
Late  in  March  reports 
from  the  Employment 
Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  showed 
that  for  every  hundred 
places  listed  at  the 
emplo>-ment  bureaus 
throughout  the  country 
there  were  194  applicants 
in  March,  as  against  205 
in  February  and  226  in 
January.  On  April  6 
figures  obtained  by  a 
canvass  of  1,428  firms,  in 
65  leading  industrial 
centers,  each  employing 

501  or  more  persons,  and  representing  the  more  important  in- 
dustries, showed  a  net  increase  of  employment  for  the  entire 
country  of  39,558,  or  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  nv-iuber  employed, 
1 ,604,959.  On  April  20  the  National  Conference  on  Unemploj-ment 
announced  that  "for  every  hundred  jobs  available  there  are  now 
only  160  applicants,  as  compared  with  226  in  January.  The  Gov- 
ernment, however,  announced  on  April  26  that  the  coal  strike,  and 
consequent  closing  down  of  plants  by  fuel  shortage,  had  swelled 
the  unemployment  total  for  the  entire  country  to  some  3,800,000. 
Beginning  with  the  New  England  district,  including  the  States 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  ^Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  we  find  the  general  employment  com- 
ment of  the  Employment  Service  to  be  as  follows: 

"The  strikes  which  are  now  on  in  the  cotton-mills  act  as  a 
damper  on  business  conditions,  and  unemployment  is  heaviest 
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RISE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SIXCE  DECEMBER. 
In  March  employment  in  representative  industries  reached  the  level  of  Febiiiary,  192 1 


in  the  metals,  machinery,  building,  and  sliipl)uilding  trades. 
In  Vermont,  however,  some  textile  plants  are  working  overtime. 
In  the  ]Middle  Atlantic  district,  including  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  .Jerse3'  and  Pennsylvania,  business  has  shown  a  gradual 
improvement,  particularly  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  The 
railroad  situation  is  becoming  much  better,  orders  for  railroad 
tquipment  are  coming  in,  and  there  is  considerable  increased 
activity  in  the  building  industries.     New  Jersey  reports  that  the 

volume  of  unemployment 
is  decreasing  and  that  in 
several  skilled  trades, 
notably  the  metal  trade, 
there  is  an  apparent 
shortage  of  workers. 

"In  the  East  North 
Central  district,  includ- 
ing the  States  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  ISIichigan,  Indi- 
ana and  Wisconsin,  large 
equipment  orders  placed 
by  the  railroads,  .steadily 
increasing  output  of  iron 
and  steel,  increased  r.c- 
ti\'itj'^  in  the  automobile 
industry,  and  a  demand 
for  fai-m  implements  are 
encouraging  factors  in 
the  business  situation. 
The  farmers,  too,  it 
should  be  added,  have 
absorbed  quite  a  number 
of  unemployed  in  this 
district.  The  West  North 
Central  district,  includ- 
ing the  States  of  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  report  a  marked 
decrease  in  unemploy- 
ment, mainly  due  to 
si)ringwork  on  the  farms. 
There  is  said  to  be  prac- 
t  ically  no  unemployment 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Con- 
ditions are  not  so  favor- 
able in  the  South  At- 
lantic district,  including 
the  States  of  Delaware, 
^laryland.  District  of 
Coin  mbia,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  Reports 
from  thirty  cities  in  this 
district,  however,  show 
a  steady  gain  in  employ- 
ment ;  wherever  decrea.ses 
are  noted  in  industrial 
concerns,  railroad  shops, 
and  textile  mills,  they 
have  been  small.  \\Tiat  tinemployment  exists  is  said  to 
l)e  mostly  among  common  laborers  and  shipyard  workers. 
The  unemployment  situation  in  this  district  is  not  serious. 

"Kentucky,  Tennessee,  AlaV^ama.  and  Mississippi,  comprising 
the  East  South  Central  district,  rei)<)rt  a  dropping  off  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  cotton,  silk  and  wool  textiles,  and  a 
consequent  decrease  in  employment.  In  this  district,  however, 
unemployment  is  said  to  be  only  temporary,  as  the  workers  are 
rapidly  being  absorbed  by  farms.  A  marked  improvem(>nt  is 
shown  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Alabama.  The  West 
South  Central  district,  including  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma  and  Texas,  report  that  employment  conditions 
are  beginning  to  show  an  upward  trend,  unemployment  being 
noticeable  mainly  in  the  textile  and  metal  trades.  Railroad 
shops  and  allied  acti\-ities  in  Oklahoma  are  said  to  show  only  a 
slight  improvement.  Conditions  are  better,  however,  in  the 
Mountain  district,  including  the  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Montana.     Em- 
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ployinont  generally,  it  is  estimated,  has  increased  about  ].") 
per  cent.,  the  chief  gain  being:  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries, 
raihva.v  shops,  mines,  oil-fields  and  building.  In  Colorado  the 
increase  in  employment  is  said  to  be  twenty  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
said  that  comparatively  few  pei'sons  are  now  unemployed  in 
Xew  Mexico.  This  is  also  the  situation  in  Arizona,  Utah, 
Wyoming  and  Nevada.  Tn  Idaho  employment  conditions  seem 
to  be  better  than  in  any  other  S^ate;  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  about  50  per  cent.  In  Alontana  the  railroads  are  handling 
more  lumber  and  more  coal,  and  two  more  copper  mines  have 
been  reoi)ened — all  of  Avhich  considerably  reduces  the  number 
of  unemployed. 

'"In  the  Pacific  district,  and  including  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon  aiid  California,  there 
has  been  a  slight  gain  in  em- 
ployment. Oregon  reports  that 
ship-building  is  at  a  standstill, 
but  that  there  is  considerable 
building  acti\'ity.  In  Califor- 
nia there  is  said  to  be  no 
unemployment  in  the  building 
industry.  While  .some  lumber 
mills  in  Washington  are  run- 
ning night  shifts,  other  mills 
are  practically  normal,  and 
whatever  unemployment  exists 
is  regarded  as  temporary." 

To  one  paper,  howcAer,  all 
this  news  of  an  industrial  re- 
Aival  seems  too  good  to 
be  true;  says  the  Chicago 
Journal: 


"The  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  explain  how  it 
arri\es  at  the  conclusion  that 
2.0  per  cent,  more  workers 
were  employed  on  the  last 
day  of  ]March  than  on  the  last 
day  of  February. 

"That  conclusion  may  be 
correct— if  it  is,  every  one 
will  rejoice.  But  on  the  last 
day  of  ZMarch  600,000  miners 
laid  down  then-  tools.  Did  the 
employment  service  allow  for 

them?  Did  it  aUow  for  the  slackening  of  some  industries  already 
traceable  to  the  miners'  strike?  ZSIost  damag(>  from  the  stoj)- 
page  of  that  basic  industry  vriW  show  later,  of  course;  but  a  little 
of  it  was  visible  at  once. 

"The  charitable  organizations  find  no  improAemc^nt  in  the 
laltor  situation.  So  far  as  ordinary  obserAation  can  tell,  the 
mining  strike  has  tlirownn  far  more  men  out  of  work  than  the 
feeble  revival  of  industry  has  taken  on." 

But  a  su^^•ey  of  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  country  shows  that 
the  great  majority  of  editors  are  of  the  opinion  that,  to  quote  the 
Buffalo  Times,  "the  industrial  pace  that  for  some  time  has  been 
evident  has  grown  into  a  stride."  "The  rapid  ebbing  of  the 
tide  of  business  accompanjing  the  general  post-war  let-down 
has  halted;  the  waters  are  rising  again,"  is  the  waj'  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  puts  it.  "What  is  taking  place  in  the  cities 
covered  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  statistics  likely  is  also 
taking  place  in  the  majority  of  other  large  municipalities," 
believes  the  New  Orleans  Tunes-Picayune,  which  ascribes  the 
reduction  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  to  a  general  improve- 
ment in  business  conditions.  "The  movement  is  slow,"  admits 
the  Rochester  Post-Express,  "but  this  is  due  to  the  conservatism, 
or  rather,  the  pessimism  of  many  financiers  and  business  men." 
And  "it  should  not  be  forgotten,"  we  are  told,  "that  improve- 
ment in  economic  conditions  is  cumulative — ^like  a  snowball 
rolling  downhill." 

"The  fact  that  jobs  are  becoming  more  plentiful,  and  applica- 
tions for  them  fewer,  is  far  more  important  to  the  countr3-  than 
the  wage  question,"  thinks  the  Xcav  York  Tribune,  which 
expects  this  to  be  "the  best  business  year  since  the  war."     This 
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THE  OUTLOOK  BRIGHTENS. 

Good  crops  mean  purchasing  power  for  the  farmer  and  rcdjH'ning  of 
factories  with  resumption  of  employ ment. 

— Murpliy  in  tlic,  .New  Yorlc  Ai/irric/iii. 


prediction  is  also  voiced  by  the  Seattle  Times  and  other  papers. 
As  the  Kansas  City  Star  points  out : 

"Press  dispatches  announce  a  long  list  of  improvements  and 
extensions  now  ])lanned  hy  the  railroads.  The  annoum-ement  is 
important  chiefiy  in  relation  to  the  eumulati\'e  force  of  the  list, 
as  almost  e\ery  day  of  recent  weeks  has  witnessed  the  move  of 
one  or  more  roads  to  add  to  equipment,  build  additional  track- 
age or  open  repair  shops  closed  for  months.  The  development 
is  a  result  of  improvement  in  railway  business,  this  in  turn  being 
but  the  reflection  of  improved  business  generally. 

"A  comi)lete  account  of  labor  possil)ilities  now  in  sight  would 
include  reference  to  road-building  work  that  gives  signs,  perhai)s 

in  every  State,  of  unprecedent- 
ed progress  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  are  more  fa\orable; 
pul)lic  improvements  in  the 
cities,  and  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories that  Avill  be  called  upon 
for  supplies  as  all  forms  of  con- 
struction are  pushed  forward. 
Especially  encouraging  are  the 
reports  of  new  building  con- 
struction to  be  undertaken 
that  will  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  almost  a  billion  dollars." 

According  to  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal,  however,  "the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  problem  of  unemployment 
can  be  dismissed  with  a  wa\e 
of  the  hand,"  altho  it  admits 
that  the  crisis  is  past.  As  we 
are  told  by  this  paper: 

"A  marked  feature  of  the 
crisis  has  been  the  way  the 
people  voluntarily  set  them- 
selves to  proA'ide  as  much  Avork 
as  possible  for  the  idle.  Nearly 
CAcry  city  formed  its  emergency 
committee  to  push  concrete 
measures  of  relief.  Cities  like 
Chicago  started  clean-up  cam- 
paigns Avhich  gaA^e  work  to 
hundreds.  Los  Angeles.  Sa- 
Aaniiali,  lialtiniore  and  Dayton  set  aside  large  sums  to  push 
public  Avorks  and  improA^ements.  .St.  Paul  iuAoked  a  clause  of 
its  charter  to  borroAV  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  seAver  build- 
ing and  bridge  repairs.  ^Minneapolis  set  aside  a  large  sum  to 
proA'ide  relief  for  the  needy.  The  emergency  has  been  met 
largely  by  the  good  old  method  of  personal  and  local  help. 
Altho  the  larger  phases  of  the  problem  still  Avait  solution,  the 
crisis  has  been  passed,  and  the  unemployment  situation  shoAVS 
great  improvement." 

Granting  all  this,  says  the  Chicago  Journal  in  another  editorial, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  prcAcnt  a  recurz'enee  of  unemployment 
or  to  sohe  the  problem  of  the  floating  laborer.  What  the  countrj'^ 
needs,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Journal,  is  "a  comprehensiA^e  surA-ey 
of  the  unemployment  problem  and  a  nationwide  and  concerted 
effort  to  coordinate  industry  so  as  to  eliminate  the  waste  of  Ubor 
caused  by  employment  peaks  coming  at  about  the  same  time." 
Some  such  effort  has  resulted  in  success  in  California,  Ave  are 
told  in  a  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the  Ncav  York  World;  the 
remedy  Avas  first  AA'orked  out  and  applied  through  the  cooperation 
of  officials  of  the  GoAernment,  California  State  officials  and  San 
Francisco  organizations,  and  applied  throughout  the  State.  The 
various  cities,  counties,  school  districts  and  State  goAernmenta! 
bodies,  and  the  financial,  commercial  and  industrial  concerns 
throughout  the  State  not  only  sohed  the  acute  problem  of  un- 
emploA-ment  last  AAdnter,  but  formed  an  organization  to  preA  ent 
a  recurrence  of  that  condition  on  the  Pacific  Coast  next  Avinter. 
Continues  The  World  dispatch: 

"Through  the  cooperatiA-e  plan  the  railroads,  street-car  sys- 
tems, ferry  and  steamship  lines,  lumber  manufacturers  and  other 
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industries  have  pro\  idod  v,  ork  for  thousands,  and  tlu-ough  State 
highway  activities,  indi\i(!ual  county  highway  activities.  State 
building,  other  public  building  and  pri^■ate  building  activities, 
school  district  work,  etc.,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  work  is 
being  gradually  put  under  way  throughout  the  State,  all  of  which 
is  being  reflected  in  general  industrial  and  commercial  conditions. 
All  of  this  is  being  accomplished  by  increasing  employment 
through  normal  channels  rather  than  by  encouraging  emergency 
appropriations  by  either  city,  county  or  State  legislative  bodies." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  main  object  of  the  Xational  Con- 
ference on  Unemployment,  called  by  President  Harding  last  fall, 
was  to  stimulate  the  community  itself  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem,  altho  the  Emergency  Committee,  headed  by  Colonel 
Arthur  Woods,  furnished  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  to 
attack  the  problem.  In  a  New  York  World  resume  of  the 
Committee's  work,  by  Colonel  Woods,  we  are  told  that — 

"Reports  from  hundreds  of  JMayors  and  City  Managers 
tlu-oughout  the  country,  who  took  the  advice  of  the  Commit  tee 
and  applied  themselves  to  the  solution  of  their  own  hjcal  un- 
employment problems,  may  be  roughly  diWded  into  three 
groups,  each  of  Avhich  shades  into  the  other:  1.  (Mties  which 
undertook  public  projects  in  order  to  create  work;  2.  Cities 
which  appropriated  money  for  the  immediate  relief  of  distress; 
3.  Cities  which  de^^sed  campaigns  to  stimulate  busimss  and 
pro^'idc  emploj-ment.  Some  cities  may  be  found  in  all  three 
groups;  others  in  two  groups. 

"Among  the  manj'  towns  in  the  first  group  might  be  m(>n- 
tioned:  Toledo,  O.;  Davenport,  la.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Galesburg,  111.;  MiddletoAvn,  O.;  Young.>Jtown,  O.; 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Wilmington,  X.  C.;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Portland, 
Me.;  Dayton,  0.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Savannah,  Oa.;  Shreve- 
port.  111.;  Baltimore,  ^Id.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Saginaw, Mich. ;  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Schenectady,  X.  Y.;  and  Boston,  Mass. 

"In  the  second  group  of  cities,  where  the  community  aetuallj' 
appropriated  money  or  raised  it  to  care  for  the  destitute,  some 
are  Xew  Haven,  Conn.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Lima,  O.;  Racine,  Wis.; 
Cleveland,  ().;  Buffalo,  X.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  ]Mo.;  Detroit,  ZMich.; 
Logansport,  Ind.;  Butte,  ]Mont.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Portland,  ^le. 

"In  the  third  group  of  cities,  which  conducted  campaigns  to 
stimulate  employment,  were  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas,  Te.x.;  Kearny, 
N.  J.;  Rockford,  111.;  Youngstown,  O.;  and  Allentown,  Pa.  I 
could  go  on  almost  indefinitely,  but  I  select  these  merely  because 
they  have  turned  in  fuller  and  more  complete  reports.  Let  me 
take  up  a  little  space  in  citing  a  few  novel  instances.  In  Fort 
Waj'ne,  Ind.,  advertisements  were  published  in  the  newspapers 
and  the  unemployed  Avere  asked  to  fill  out  and  send  in  blanks. 
These  were  turned  over  to  the  local  employment  agency  and 
hometown  industries  secured  the  help  they  neede^d.  Boston 
asked  all  employers  to  increase  the  number  of  their  employees 
by  at  least  one  and  as  many  more  as  possible. 

"Xew  London,  Conn.,  ran  special  entertainments  in  tlie 
theaters  with  local  talent.  The  unemployed  w<Te  allowed  to 
sell  tickets  and  retain  a  good  percentage  of  the  proceeds.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  maintained  a  gang  of  laborers  ranging  in  number  from 
200  to  600,  paying  them  S1.2.'>  a  day  for  work  in  the  parks,  and 
if  they  had  dependents,  supplementing  this  by  chanty.     Public- 


spirited  citizens  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  banded  together  to  hire 
one  man  one  day  a  week  to  keep  him  from  becoming  an  object 
of  charity.  Lima,  O.,  put  100  men  to  work  two  or  three  days 
a  week,  paying  them  in  orders  on  groceries  for  food.  This 
helped  the  merchants  too.  Butte,  ;Mont.,  raised  .$60,000  each 
month  and  extended  some  sort  of  aid  to  2. .300  families.  L"'n- 
employed  single  men  could  get  two  meals  a  day  out  of  this  fund. 
Galesburg,  111.,  put  S100,000  into  water  mains,  and  Avork  went 
on  right  through  the  winter,  while  the  town  provided  lodging 
and  food  for  the  destitute.  Fort  Dotlge,  la.,  reports  that  joViless 
miners  v.orked  abandoned  coal  mines  in  the  ■vicinity,  which  gave 
them  a  li\ing  and  reduced  the  price  of  coal  at  the  same  time. 

"Xo  conference,"  Colonel  Woods  points  out,  "can  merely 
wave  a  wand,  and  bring  good  times.  The  President's  Con- 
ference did,  however,  arouse  the  cities  of  the  L'nited  States  to 
do  the  two  best  things  that  could  be  done  in  an  emergencj' — create 
temporary  work  and  relieve  acute  distress.''  Continues  Colonel 
Woods: 

"Let  me  briefly  shoAv  another  large  group  of  cities,  widely 
scattere>l,  which  reported  an  upward  trend  by  doing  just  these 
things.  They  include  Asheville,  X.  C;  Baltimore,  ^Md.;  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.;  Columbus,  Oa.;  Johnson  City,  Tenn. ;  Macon, 
Cla.;  Omaha,  Xeb.;  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Sacramento,  Cal.:  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Atlanta,  Oa.;  Auburn,  X.  Y.;  Beloit,  Wis.; 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.;  Lincoln,  Xeb.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Xash- 
ville,  Tenn.;  Pueblo,  Col.;  Roanoke,  Va.;  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Tucson,  Ariz.;  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

"The  Avorst  is  over.  The  tide  has  turned.  We  are  on  the 
ni>grade.  The  peak  of  unemployment  has  been  reached.  It 
must  be  remembered,  howcA'er,  that  there  are  to-day  a  great 
many  thousands  of  men  Avho  have  been  entirely  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  but  Avho  haAe  been  driAen  through  the  stress 
of  the  times,  Avithout  fault  of  their  OAvn.  to  become  public  de- 
pendents. From  points  of  AieAV  both  of  humanity  and  of  the 
conser\'ation  of  man  power  of  the  country  these  men  must  be 
helped  back  into  the  independent  class. 

"I  feel  certain  that  the  industrial  skies  are  clearing,  but  clear- 
ing ski<s  do  not  repair  men  broken  on  the  Avheel.  A  factory 
speeding  up  to  100  per  cent,  of  output  does  not  Avant  a  hand  to 
tend  its  machinery  Avho  can  not  deliAer  100  per  cent,  of  labor 
because  he  has  been  at  death's  door  Avith  influenza,  coupled  Avith 
under-nourishment.  That  is  tlu'  job  Avhich  is  left  for  American 
humanity. 

"IloAV  to  war<l  off  bad  times  in  the  future — that  is  problem 
Xo.  2.  It  is  highly  imj)ortant  noAv  to  see  if  something  can  not 
be  Avorked  out  to  prevent  these  regular  recurrences  of  business 
depression. 

'"Then  there  is  the  so-called  seasonal  unemployment.  Men 
who  harvest  crops  or  pick  fruit  are  laid  off  during  the  Avint.er. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  logging  in  the  summer.  Fishing 
has  its  bad  times  CA'ery  year.  So  do  road  construction  and  house- 
building.    There  are  off-seasons  in  many  of  the  industries. 

"We  of  the  Emergency  Committee,  and  other  agencies  Avhich 
have  offered  their  help,  hope  to  arriA^e  at  Avorkable  plans  by 
whiih  the  peak  of  booms  may  be  cut  doAvn  and  the  trough  of 
dej)ression  partly  filled  up.  At  the  same  time  we  hojx'  to  reduce 
the  e\il  of  seasonable  unemployment,  just  as  some  industries  and 
individual  plants  have  already  done.'' 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Easy  Street  is  hard  to  find. — Xeivspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion. 

OiuiAMZKD  labor  is  all  rigrht  until  it  progresses  to  or^fanized 
loafing;. — Coluint^ia  Record. 

TitK  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  hut  it  is  mighty  hard  to 
find  it. — Xew  York  Tribune. 

"  Prosperity  is  in  its  infancy,"  says  al>anker.  It  acts  like  it. — 
Xeirspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Porto  Uico's  Mont  Reily  appears  to  he  in  constaut  erui)tiou. 
— Fhilaihlphia  Ervning  Public  Ledger. 

The  only  sweeping  reform  that  has  succeeded  is  the  vacuum 
cleaner. — Sews  pa  per  Enterprise  Association. 

Trklaxd  is  free.  Then  what's  the  fight  about'.'  To  settle  whidi 
Irishmen  shall  have  all  the  freedom. — Christian  Statesman.    -' 

Even  if  we  saw  a  monster  like  the  Plesiosaurus,  we'd  be  afraid 
to  say  so  for  fear  of  arousing  suspicions. — Brookh/n  Eagle. 

"Jack"  Dempskv  has  gone  to  Kurope.  That  is  conclusive 
e\idence  that  peace  has  arri\  ed  o\('r  there. — /'ill-ihurgli  (r:':iit( 
Times. 

Some  folks  declare  their  coal  l>ills  are  higii  enough  without 
getting  the  miners  and  the  oi)erators  together. — Financial 
America. 

One  thing  in  support  of  Couan  Doyle's  claim  that  death  is 
pleasant  is  the  way  John  Barleycorn  has  thrived  on  it. — Washing- 
ton Post. 

A  German  who  predicts  the  end  of  civilization  in  200  years 
probably  expects  (lernmny  to  win  a  war  then. — Pitlsburgh 
Gazette  Times. 

CoxAX  Doyle  says  there  is  love-making  in  the  world  l)eypnd. 
Ardent  spu-its,  evidently,  are  not  under  any  ban  there. — Xcu- 
York   Tribune. 

We  no  longer  dare  to  carry  a  satchel  for  fear  the  cops  will  size 
us  up  as  a  bootlegger  or  the  crooks  will  take  us  for  a  paymaster. — 
Brooklyn   Eagle. 

Neither  South  nor  North  Trelaiul  will  yield  a  foot .  They  prob- 
ably fear  that  the  loss  might  interfere  with  their  kicking. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

Columbus  discovered  America,  but  he  didn't  recognize  it. 
That  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with  our  discover^"  of  Europe. — 
Xew  York  Evening  Post. 

Pessimists  will  note  that  the  proposal  to  make  the  House  of 
Lords  an  ■"aristocracy  of  brains"  instead  of  an  "aristocracy  of 
blood"  is  accompanied  by  a  proposal  to  reduce  its  membership 
more  than  half. — Xeu-  York  Emiinq  Pnsl. 


Ni:\v  YoiiK  is  to  disi)lay  civic  virtue,  but  only  in  sculpture. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Prom'ERitv  is  largely  confined  to  the  bootleggers  and  the 
bandits. — Columbia  Record. 

The  Senators  can't  scare  Harding.  lie  knows  what  they're 
made  of. — Christian  Statesman. 

CiEUMANV  assures  Russia  that  the  two  nations  are  l)rothers.  So 
were  the  .James  boys. — Xeu-  York  Tribune. 

The  greatest  discovery  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  that  the 
water-wagon  could  be  milked. — Columbia  Uicord. 

Inc"o.mi:-ta.\  returns  are  .'j.")  per  cent,  .short.  The  highwaymen 
got  in  just  ahead  of  the  (Jovernment.^A>»-  Yort;  Tribune. 

TuK  Russian  Reds'  method  of  iiel])ing  insohcnt  Europe  is  to 
present  a  bill  for  .")().(K)0.000,0{K)  rubles.— ir^.s/uw^^o//  Post. 

We've  always  liked  Columbus  lu-cause  he  came  to  America 
simply  as  a  disco\erer  and  not  as  a  lecturer. — Bronkli/n  Eagle. 

The  Turks  have  a  peculiar  affect  ion  for  Adrianople,  not  only  as 
a  holv  city  but  also  as  l.")0  miles  further  into  Europe. — Boston 
Herald. 

Several  new  wars  on  mosquitoes  haAC  been  started  this 
spring,  but  we  are  still  betting  on  the  mosquitoes. — A>(('  York 
Tribune. 

A  MAN  from  Genoa  once  proved  that  the  Avorld  Avas  round;  the 
men  iu>w  in  Genoa  are  ])roving  that  the  Avorld  is  flat. — Washing- 
ton  Post. 

At  least  the  messages  Dr.  Doyle  transmits  from  the  dead  are 
as  authentic  as  those  Mr.  Tumulty  gets  from  the  liAing. — Xew 
York   Tribune. 

The  motor  accident  record  indicates  that  there  are  too  many 
speed  trials  on  the  highAvays  and  not  enough  in  the  courts. — Xexv 
York   Tribune. 

("■oNAX  Doyle  says  the  spirits  marry,  but  don't  haAe  children. 
He  is  mistaking  New  York  for  heaA'en,  as  all  fietionists  do. — 
Washington  Post. 

Russia  is  hoAvling  for  the  same  treatment  that  other  nations 
are  recei\ing.  The  first  thing  she  knows  she's  going  to  get  it. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

The  Russian  delegates  are  feeling  around  in  Genoa — with  the 
A icAv.  Ave  suppose,  of  endeaAoring  to  locate  the  world's  pocket- 
book. — Columbia  Record. 

Prohibition'  Director  Hayxes  says  that  the  cost  of  enforcing 
the  prohibition  law  is  paid  by  the  fines  collected.  Presumably, 
the  laAv  can  be  entirely  enforced  if  enough  fines  can  be  collected 

for  its  Aiolation. — Xnshrille  Southern  Lmnbcrman. 


THE   REAL    HANDCUFF   KIXC 


-Brown  in  tlie  Chicafjo  Daily  Xews. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


AN  EXPERT  BRITISH  VIEW  OB'  INDIA 


EXCITING  EVENTS  iu  home  polities  and  inadequate 
information  about  what  is  really  happening  in  India 
combine  to  handicap  the  British  public  in  seeing 
the  Indian  situation  understandingly.  Thus  we  are  told 
by  Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I.,  who  is  described  as  one  "intimately 
identified  with  the  In- 
dian reform  scheme  "  and 
therefore  "  speaking  with 
particular  authority." 
He  points  out  that  the 
London  morning  news 
pa])er  is  obsessed  hy 
three  topics:  "The  antics 
of  :Mr.  Gandhi,  the  out- 
rages for  which  he  and 
his  teachings  are  di- 
rect !>'  accountable,  and 
the  efforts  of  an  ir- 
responsible majority  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  wrest  all  power  from 
the  Central  Government 
at  Delhi."  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  i)icture, 
according  to  Lord  Mes- 
ton.  for  it  .shows  noth- 
ing of  the  feeling  in  the 
Indian  public  services, 
the  treatment  of  Eu- 
ropeans, especially  in 
isolated    areas,    or   even 

the  part  played  by  the  new-  Indian  ^linisters,  to  Avhom  English- 
men naturally  look  for  leadership  of  Indian  ])ul)lic  opinion. 
Meanwhile  it  is  pointed  out  that  pi-ivate  letters  from  "both 
Englishmen  and  friendly  Indians"  continue  to  bring  the  most 
perturbing  news,  and  "experts  are  not  lacking  to  tell  us  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  losing  India."  The  true  remedy  for  the 
present  ferment  lies  not  in  drastic  change,  says  Lord  ^leston  iu 
the  Asiatic  Review  (London),  but  in  patience  and  a  consistent 
policy  on  the  part  both  of  His  Majesty's  CJovernment  and  of  the 
Viceroy  and  his  counselors  on  the  spot,  to  which  he  adds  that — 

"Their  first  and  most  urgent  duty  is  the  pre\-ention  of  disorders; 
and  for  this  task  the  local  authorities  must  have  en  adequate 
force  available.  Its  disposition  may  be  safely  left  to  them;  all 
that  we  can  do  from  this  end  is  to  resist  any  weakening  of  the 
British  garrison  on  grounds  of  economy  or  otherwise.  Sixpence 
off  the  income-tax  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  civil  war 
in  India.  But  next  to  aimed  force,  which  no  one  wishes  to  see 
employed,  the  chief  insurance  against  disturbance  of  the  peace 
is  a  steady  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  law.  If  seditious  meet- 
ings and  the  activities  of  Mi.  (Jandhi's  'volunteers'  are  prohib- 
ited, the  prohibition  should  be  absolute  and  effective.  Once  the 
GoAernment  is  seen  to  be  in  earnest,  the  sober-minded  will  soon 
rally  to  its  support,  and  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  defying 
the  law  will  steadily  wane. 

"Then  will  come  the  harder  task,  the  slow  reconstruction  of 
the  position  which  IMr.  Gandhi  has  endeavored  to  destroy.  His 
assaults  were  delivered  not  only  at  our  scheme  of  political  prog- 
ress, but  through  it  at  our  whole  mission  in  India.  '  India  for  the 
Indians'  is  no  new  war  cry ;  there  was  a  well-known  revolutionary 
orator  of  Lord  Minto's  time  who  used  to  tour  Bengal  with  a 
banner  which  bore  the  sole  device  "EXPULSION."  But  simple 
patriotism  has  never  been  its  inner  meaning;  and  if  we  Itelieve 
that  we  ha\e  anything  of  \alue  to  leave  with  India  when  wo 


THE   ELEPHANT   T.VMEK. 

Turkey:   "What  is  it  worth  to  you  if  I  tame  hiiii?" 

— Dc  .\ttistcrdammcr  f AiiKterdatuV 


finally  depart,  we  must  now  mobilize  and  strengthen  that  sec- 
tion of  Indian  thought  which  accepts  our  ideals  of  civilization 
and  does  not  find  the  words  of  all  wisdom  in  the  Vedas.  To  this 
end  we  must  resolutely  pursue  our  policy  of  training  India  in  the 
use  of  free  institutions,  and  obliterating  all  color  distinctions 
which  lower  the  sfU'-rcspecl  of  Indians.     Iu  this  way  only  can 

the  spirit  of  cooperation 
replace  the  fe\'er  of  ra- 
cial bitterness." 

If  there  is  to  be  co- 
operation. Englishmen 
and  Indians  must  eacli 
have  their  allotted  .share 
in  the  work,  and  it  is  re- 
called that  this  is  the 
keynote  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1919,  ami  the 
sooner  there  is  a  return 
to  it  the  better.  Altho 
the  system  of  diarchy 
may  be  "irksome  to  the 
impatient  or  the  ani- 
bitious."  Lord  Meston 
bclie\es  it  preserves  the 
"l)a!ance  of  duties  dur- 
iuvr  the  nuirch  toward 
full  self-go\ernment." 
Short-cuts,  or  what  Sir 
Valentine  Chirol  de- 
scribes in  his  "  India,  Old 
and  New,"  as  "skip])ing 
diarchy"  may  easily  set 
a  pn)\incc  on  the  slip])ery  ])ath  which  ends  in  the  ministers 
"enjoying  power  without  responsibility  and  the  Go\ crnor-in- 
Council  being  .saddled  with  responsibility  without  power."  Lord 
^leston  calls  attention  then  to  the  fact  that  "it  was  precisely  this 
denouement  which  certain  Indian  politicians  strove  to  secure, 
and  the  government  of  India  strenuously  resisted,  when  the  Act 
was  on  the  anvil."  Among  the  merits  of  India's  new  constitu- 
tion, he  telis  us,  elasticity  is  not  the  least,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  imagine  that  improvements  in  machinery  and  pro- 
cedure will  not  be  devised  long  before  the  first  decennial  stage 
is  complete.    ^leanwhile — 

"The  main  principles  are  the  only  rails  on  which  tin  new 
Constitution  can  I'lin:  abaiuhjii  them,  and  a  smash  is  incAitable. 
If  this  is  recognized  when  India  returns  to  her  sen.ses  and  the 
bogey  of  Non-Cooperation  is  laid,  harmonious  i)rogress  will 
become  possible.  Conflicts  o\er  juri.sdiction  where  the  law  is 
clear  can  end  only  in  the  breakdown  nf  the  Constitution,  aiul  a 
breakdown  means  victory  for  reaction.  Now  reaction  has  two 
barrels:  one  is  the  creed  that  democratic  institutions  are  un- 
suited  to  India,  and  that  she  mtist  return  to  paternal  government ; 
the  other  is  the  belief  that  Western  civilization  is  unsuit-d  to 
India,  and  that  she  must  get  back  to  her  own  archaic  past.  A 
shot  from  either  barrel  is  death  to  all  that  Englishmen  liaAe  been 
trying  to  do  for  India  in  the  last  1  oO  years." 

Among  the  Indian  press  we  find  the  IMadras  IHikIk  saying 
that  what  is  most  important  about  Non-Cooperation  is  "the 
intensity  of  political  feeling  which  gives  it  life  aiul  sustenance," 
and  this  is  a  truth  that  "has  not  been  widely  recognized."  If 
the  Government  of  India  persist  in  their  present  course  of  sup- 
pression, remarks  this  Moderate  organ,  the  Moderates  "will 
find   themsehes  between  the  de\il  and   the  deep  sea."     The 
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BOLSHEVIK  PROPAGANDA  IX  INDIA. 

Uncle  Bolshie  from  Moscow:  "My  little  pet  here  has  devoured 
Liberty  in  Russia,  and  now  your  people  may  wear  her  clothes  if 
you  will  give  us  the  run  of  your  place." 

—The  Bulletin  (Sydney  N.  S.  W.) 


Lahore  Tribune  (Ind.)  regrets  that  "insight  and  imagination 
have  never  been  among  the  .strong  points"  of  certain  English 
politicians,  wliich  it  classifies  as  "Lord  Curzon's  school."  For 
instance,  it  tells  us  that  Lord  Curzon  issued  a  statement  in 
which — 

"He  attributed  the  ferment  in  India  with  its  recent  explosions 
to  the  reflex  influence  of  war.  which  was  exprest  in  India,  as 
in  Western  countries,  in  increasing  prices,  stifled  trade,  high  taxa- 
tion and  also  to  some  extent  to  the  persistence  of  embittered 
memories  of  the  events  of  1919,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the 
Islamic  agitation,  which  was  being  pursued  in  India,  not  exclu- 
sively, not  even  mainly  on  its  own  merits,  but  often  on  seditious 
grounds,  and  it  was  due  to  that  feeling  spreading  everyAvhere 
throughout  the  Eastern  World,  and  being  enormously  exaggerated 
by  preachers  of  war,  that  feeling  for  self-determination,  self- 
government,  or  whatever  phrase  they  like  to  employ,  which  was 
surging  in  the  mind  of  all  Eastern  peoples." 

In  other  words,  sarcasticallj'  observes  this  Lahore  newspaper, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Curzon  that  the  Indian  situation  is  the 
outcome  of  a  combination  of  forces  in  which  there  is  '"no  room 
for  the  doctrine  of  nationality,  of  the  inherent  right  of  a  people 
to  govern  itself,  of  the  destiny  of  a  people  being  in  its  own  hands 
— the  most  potent  and  inspiring  of  all  the  forces  at  work,  the 
force  which  even  a  tyro  could  tell  Lord  Curzon  is  more  than  any- 
thing else  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  has  happened  in  India  during 
the  last  few  years!"  Adverting  then  to  a  question  asked  of 
^lahatma  Gandhi,  whether  his  arrest  would  cause  the  collapse 
of  Indian  resistance,  this  newspaper  cites  his  answer  as  follows: 

"There  is  so  much  superstition  regarding  my  supposed 
powers,  human  and  superhuman,  that  sometimes  I  feel  that  my 
imprisonment,  deportation  and  execution  would  be  quite  justi- 
fied. This  belief  in  the  possession  of  superhuman  powers  by  me 
is  really  a  bar  to  national  progress  and  the  Goa  ernmeut  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  reasonable  humanity  if  they  remove  me 
from  the  people's  midst  and  do  not  afterwards  become  mad 
themselves,  but  deal  -nith  the  people  -with  justice  and  without 
terrorism." 

Such  a  statement,  declares  The  Tribune,  "has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  civil  disobedience  or  Xon- 
Cooperation  or  any  other  of  the  shibboleths  of  the  hour,  whether 
non-official  or  official,  whether  Liberal  or  Extremist."  It  stands 
"above  all  party  dissensions  and  feuds,  and  points  with  unerring 
finger  to  the  supreme  height  to  which  humanity  can  rise." 


A   BRITISH   BOUQUET  FOR  UNCLE   SAM 

MANY  A  BRICK  is  shied  at  Uncle  Sam's  rakish  top  hat 
in  these  days  of  his  "non-cooperation  in  Europe," 
we  are  reminded,  but  at  the  same  time  foreign  ob- 
servers point  out  that  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  full 
meed  of  praise  is  given  to  "our  rich  American  uncle  "  for  the 
Washington  Conference.  Whatever  its  arrangements  may  ac- 
complish, or  fail  to  accompHsli  in  meeting  the  hard  realities 
of  practical  politics  and  national  mass  spirit,  they  say,  there  still 
remains  the  one  big  fact  that  Washington  gave  the  disarmament 
idea  its  initial  Avorld-wide  im])ftus.  By  an  act  "impressive 
from  its  very  complexity  and  difficulty,"  remarks  the  London 
Spectator,  the  United  States  has  "shown  the  Avhole  world  that  it 
means  peace  business  and  not  merely  peace  talk  in  that  portion 
of  the  Avorld  which  the  American  people  have  marked  out  as  the 
special  field  of  their  activities."  This  weeklj-  considers  also  that 
with  the  Senate's  ratification  of  th<'  quadruple  pact  of  the  Pacific 
there  is  registered  not  only  "a  tremendous  triumph  for  the  cause 
of  international  peace."  but  what  to  its  thinking  is  "even  more 
important,  a  tremendous  triumjih  for  the  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon 
good  faith  and  good  understanding."     We  read  then: 

"No  one  wants  less  than  we  do  to  see  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
fixed  alliance,  entangling  or  othei-wise,  between  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States.  Xo  one,  again,  wishes  less  than 
Me  do  to  see  eitlier  PoAver  claim  any  sort  of  right  to  intervention 
or  interference  in  its  kinsman's  affairs.  Each  Power  must,  and 
Avill.  do  what  it  wills  with  its  own.  America,  no  doubt,  may 
often  do  things  in  the  future  which  we  shall  think  hard,  or  wrong, 
or  ill-timed,  and  we  shall  also,  no  doubt,  do  things  which  will 
incur  strong  criticism  in  America.  But  that  does  not  matter 
any  more  than  the  friction  between  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
often  exceedingly  hard  and  even  unjust  critics  of  each  other. 

"What  does  matter  is  that  Ave  tAvo  PoAvers  haA'e  come  thorough- 
ly to  tmderstand  each  other's  ultimate  aims  and  aspirations. 
Both  PoAvers  stand  for  peace  and  not  for  AA'asting  the  stibstance  of 
the  AAorld  upon  armaments  and  preparations  for  Avar.  Both 
PoAvers  stand  for  enforcement  of  treaty  obligations  until  those 
obligations  liaA^e  been  by  due  process  abrogated.  They  stand, 
that  is,  for  the  sanctity  of  international  contract.  Both  Powers 
stand  for  democratic  goAernment — for  government  bj^  the 
Will  of  the  People,  constitutionally  and  clearly  exprest.     This 


A  CANADIAN  TIP  TO  ENGLAND. 

Some  day  John  may  learn  that  a  cub  grows." 

— The  Daily  Star  (Montreal.) 
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last  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  some  Eiiglislinieii  aud  some 
Americans  as  a  principle  out  of  place  in  the  context.  They 
will  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
interference  with  the  complete  liberty  of  each  nation  to  insist 
upon  a  particular  princji)le  and  type  of  government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  mean  interference.  What  it  does 
mean  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  taking  the  world  as 
it  is,  there  can  be  no  successful  basis  for  a  firm  peace  between 
nations  unless  those  nations  are  in  the  last  resort  self-governing 
and  the  Will  of  the  ISIajority  prevails  and  not  the  will  of  an  auto- 
crat or  of  an  oligarchy. 

"No  durable  or  enforcealjle  contracts  can  be  made  with  any 
nation  Avhich  has  not  got  a  democratic  basis.  The  reason  is 
ob\ious.  Some  usurper,  revolutionary  or  otlierwise,  will  always 
claim  to  speak  for  the  people,  tho  he  has  no  such  i-ight.  He 
will  tell  you  that  he  can  not  maintain  this  or  that  former  contract 
of  his  Government  because  that  contract  was  ultra  vires — it  was 
not  recognized  by  the  people.  To  make  stable  contracts  you 
must  deal  with  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  no  man  can  be  the 
plenipotentiary  of  a  nation 
unless  he  is  appointed  by  a 
Government  that  rests  on  the 
popular  will." 

This  conservative  London 
weekly  goes  on  then  to  reveal 
a  conception  of  the  Far  East 
that  is  said  to  be  very  satis- 
factory to  certain  sections  of 
the  liritish  public,  but  not  to 
others  of  less  restricted  out- 
look. To  believers  in  China's 
democracy,  for  instance,  there 
is  piquancy  in  its  assertion 
that  the  condition  of  democ- 
racy "tends  to  exclude  the 
Asian  Powers  except  Japan, 
for  none  of  them  is  at  present 
fitted  to  be  a  democracy  in  the 
true  sense."  The  trust  reposed 
in  Japan's  future,  as  a  chief 
cooperator  with  (ireat  JJritaiii 
and  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs,  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  somewhat  skeptical 
estimate  The  Spectator  fixes 
on  Orientals  in  general.  ]Mean- 
while  it  proceeds  serenely  con- 
fident to  advise  us  as  follows: 


"There  is  something  in  the 
mind  of  the  Oriental  which 
makes  him  desire  autocracy, 
aud  it  is  no  good  pretending 
that  this  is  not  so  and  trying  to 

camouflage  the  situation  by  torn-nts  of  rhetoric.  We  must  accept 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  should  like  them  to  l)e.  No  good  can 
be  done  by  diluting  any  system  of  contractual  international  law  if 
in  that  system  something  in  the  nature  of  a  paramount  law  court  is 
to  be  the  ultima  ratio  instead  of  the  bomb  and  the  bayonet. 

"It  may  be  that  the  final  trustees  of  the  peace  of  the  world 
will  have  to  consist  of  the  White  Powers,  Japan  l>eing  included 
in  that  category,  and  that  for  communities  which  have  not  yet 
shown  themsehes  capable  of  establishing  a  true  democracy 
something  in  the  nature  of  tutelage  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
Anyway,  we  are  convinced  that  the  road  to  success  in  the  matter 
of  universal  peace  lies  through  a  good  understanding  among  the 
whole  of  the  English-sj)eaking  race.  If  once  that  understanding 
is  made  permanent,  and  statesmen  on  both  sides  learn  that  they 
must  not  play  tricks  with  it  but  must  work  it  unselfishly,  for  the 
sake  of  each  other  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  we  shall  have 
taken  an  enormous  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"But  our  union  of  hearts,  tho  it]  will  be  exclusive  in  the 
matter  of  sentiment,  must  ne\er  be  exclusive  in  the  matter  of 
action.  We  must  welcome  to  our  peace  banqu«>t  all  other 
Powers  just  as  we  ha\e  welcomed  Japan.  On  the  handfasting 
of  liritain  and  America  may  be  built  up  the  handfasting  of  the 
world.      That  is  why  it  is  a  cause  worth  living  for  and  dving  for." 


A  TURKISH  EDITOR  SPEAKS 

THE  GREATEST  BLUNDER  committed  in  tackling 
the  Near  Eastern  problem  is  insistence  on  religious  di.s- 
crimination,  we  are  assm-ed  by  jSIr.  Ahmed  Emin,  editor 
of  the  well-known  Constantinople  Vakit,  who  declares  that  while 
the  fate  of  the  Christian  minorities  in  Turkey  is  discust  Avith 
fanaticism,  the  actual  sufferings  of  the  Turkish  minorities  in 
JNIacedonia  and  the  extermination  of  the  Turkish  majorities  in 
Thrace  and  Smyrna,  "hardly  draw  the  slightest  attention." 
Addressing  himself  to  the  editor  of  the  London  N'eu:  Statesina/i, 
he  declares  that  such  a  condition  means  that  human  life  is 
differently  valued  according  to  whether  it  is  a  Christian  or  a 
]\foli;unnu'(lan  v\lio  is  coiieerned,  and.  he  proceeds: 

"Tliose  niakinu-  this  dangerous  discrimination  nuiy  think,  in 

their  deep  bias,  that  they  are 
in  their  right;  they  can  not 
prevent  the  other  side,  how- 
ever, from  considering  this 
discrimination  in  valuation  of 
human  life  as  a  gross  insult 
and  in  retorting  with  the  same 
sort  of  reactionary  feeling. 
The  moment  those  responsible 
will  sincerely  decide  to  make 
no  religious  discrimination  in 
the  protection  of  minorities, 
not  only  will  the  interests  of 
peace  be  served,  but  also  those 
of  the  poor  Christian  minorities 
whose  real  cause  of  suft'ering  is 
the  excess  of  hypocritical  in- 
terest of  the  foreign  Powers, 
v\  inch  in  reality  consider  them 
as  con\  t'uient  objects  of  propa- 
ganda." 

As  to  the  general  charges 
against  Turkish  administra- 
tion, the  editor  of  \'alcit  con- 
fesses that  "it  is  useless  to 
den\'  that  we  are  a  retarded 
people."  After  the  Armistice, 
he  relates,  it  seemed  a  reason- 
al)le  thing  to  many  idealists 
that  special  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  help  all 
backward  nations,  both  Chris- 
tian and  other,  to  become 
"normal  factors  of  world  life, 
instead  of  passive  objects  of 
imperialistic  designs."  Not 
the  Turks  only  but  nearly  all 
the  countries  in  southeastern 
Europe  seemed  to  need  education  and  help,  according  to  this 
VN'riter.  who  believes  that  Greece  in  particular  needed  it.  And, 
we  read: 

"After  the  Balkan  War,  Greece  easily  succeeded  in  making 
a  desert  out  of  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  former  Turkish 
Empire.  While  the  (ireeks  in  Turkey  were  economically  a  very 
prosperous  element,  the  large  Turkish  population  in  JSIaeedonia 
had  to  choose  between  migration  and  extermination. 

"When  this  same  Greece  was  sent  to  Asia  Alinor  on  a  civilizing 
errand,  as  a  mandatory  of  the  Powers,  we  at  once  got  rid  of  our 
dangerous  illusions,  and  became  keen  realists.  In  addition, 
the  ad\'anced  European  nations  taught  us  very  soon  that  we  need 
not  be  so  anxious  to  ad\'ance  rapidly  in  order  to  reach  them, 
because  they  themselves  were  taking  (nerv'  care  to  fall  back  on 
our  level  of  government. 

"I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us  over  here  sees  anything  haj)py 
in  the  reaction  in  Western  countries.  But  we  can't  help  feeling 
grateful  for  the  grave  mistakes  committed  by  the  European 
statesmen.  If  these  statesmen  had  made  up  their  mind  to  help 
us  sincerely,  they  Asould  not  have  succeeiled,  because  we  were  too 
much  worn  out  as  a  result  of  successive  wars,  had  lost  too  much 
of  self-confidence,  had  become  too  disunited.     As  blind  enemies. 


UNCORKKI)    15V  Till';   WAK. 
"The  question  is  how  to  t;ci  him  back  into  I  lie  vase." 

—  Till-  Daily  .bVor  (Montreal 
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too  proud  to  examine  facts,  too  obstinate  to  go  back  on  a  Avrong 
decision,  the  European  politicians  prepared,  step  by  step,  our 
resurrection  and  our  unity. 

"I  hope  that,  in  face  of  all  these  accumulated  experiences,  it 
will  at  last  be  realized  that  a  militaristic  and  imperialistic  policy 
in  the  Near  East  does  not  pay  at  the  present  cost  of  things.  The 
real  objective  of  this  policy  can  only  be  economic  interests. 
Well,  these  interests  can  be  best  assured  by  a  loyal  policy  of  the 
oi)en  door.  Trying  to  do  business  with  the  help  of  costly  armies 
reminds  me  too  much  of  a  "Xasriddin  Hodja'  story.  Turkish 
people  are  used  to  giving  to  their  accumulated  experiences  of 
daily  life  the  form  of  funny  stories,  of  which  a  man  named 
"Xasriddin  Hodja,'  who  is  believed  to  ha^e  lived  four  centuries 
ago,  is  invariably  the  hero.  This  Nasriddin  Hodja  used  to  buy 
five  eggs  for  one  'para,'  and  sell  ten  for  the  same  price.  His  wife 
became  alarmed  at  this  way  of  doing  business,  and  asked  him 
what  this  crazy  thing  meant.  He  gave  this  answer:  'Oh,  it  is 
quite  all  right ;  I  only  want  my  friends  to  see  that  I  am  doing  ac- 
tive business.'  The  imperialistic  policies  of  the  recent  variety 
look  too  much  like  Nasriddin  Hodja's  conception  of  doing  active 
business." 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  TEN-YEAR  PEACE 

PEACE  FOR  TEX  YEARS  is  promised  in  Europe  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  proposed  compact  of  guaranty,  we  are 
told,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  thirty-four  nations  at 
Genoa,  who  will  thereby  agree  to  refrain  from  aggressive  action 
during  that  period.  Xo  penalties  for  infraction  of  the  agree- 
ment are  provided,  say  Genoa  dispatches,  for  the  present  treaty, 
like  those  of  Washington,  Avould  be  "based  on  international 
morality."  The  plan  is  hailed  as  an  advance  step  toward  the 
disarmament  discussion  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Xa^ 
tions  which  is  dated  for  September  at  Geneva.  Of  course,  the 
press  remind  us,  members  of  the  League  are  noAv  bound  by  its 
covenant,  but  Germany  and  Russia  are  not  meml>ers.  Russia  is 
said  to  be  willing  to  sign  the  promise  of  no  aggression,  if  it  is 
signed  bj-  her  neighbors,  and  the  Germans  are  reported  to  have 
no  objections  to  sign.  One  of  the  difficulties  noted  by  some 
British  correspondents  is  that  the  French  wish  the  compact  to 
be  drawn  so  that  it  will  not  prevent  militarj-  action  to  enforce 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in  case  of  necessity.  Another  reported 
difficulty  is  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  in  Siberia,  which  is 
objectionable  to  the  Russians.  Commenting  on  the  Lloyd 
Cn'orge  proposal,  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debate:  remarks: 

"One  discerns  in  this  proposal  an  indirect  method  of  posing 
the  question  of  disarmament.  Whether  this  purpose  be  implied 
or  not,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  delegates  of  France  and  of  Central 
Europe  to  protect  their  rights  from  attack.  We  ha^e  no  interest 
in  opposing  a  proposition  that  flatters  the  W'orld's  opinion,  if  it 
does  not  involve  harm  to  us:  We  must  not  forget  that  the  real 
aim  of  our  adversaries  during  the  conference  is  to  put  the  blame 
on  us  for  any  failures  it  may  suffer  and  then  to  denounce  us  as 
the  scourge  of  the  universe.  As  long  as  we  know  that  we  have 
adversaries  it  is  the  business  of  our  delegates  to  unmask  them  and 
fix  their  responsibility  in  the  world's  disorder,  and  they  must  not 
hesitate  to  ask  questions  and  demand  explanations." 

This  important  Paris  daily  goes  on  to  relate  that  Soviet  Russia 
is  now  occupying  the  Republic  of  Georgia  by  force,  and  Georgia 
is  an  "independent  state  recognized  in  fact  and  by  right." 
Therefore  the  Russians  are  guiltj'  of  an  act  of  aggression  against 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  As  a  climax  to  Soviet  "im- 
pudence," we  read  that  the  Rus.sians  have  recently  held  an 
assembly  election  at  Tifiis,  under  bayonets,  in  which  of  the  3.51 
members  elected  to  this  body  99  are  taken  from  the  SoAiet  troops 
of  occupation.  The  assembly  elected  in  this  fashion,  we  read 
further,  has  voted  in  favor  of  keeping  the  Russians  in  Georgia 
and  of  proclaiming  them  as  the  "adopted  sons"  of  the  workers 
and  peasants  of  that  countrj'.  In  this  manner,  sa\s  this  Paris 
newspaper,  "do  the  SoA-iet  Russians  express  their  understanding 
of  peace  and  the  independence  of  nations"  and  "it  offers 
Genoa  a  fair  occasion  to  put  them  to  shame." 

In  the  semi-official  Paris  Temps  it  is  stated  that  persons  ill- 


disposed  to  France  have  raised  the  cry  at  Genoa  that  France  is 
"an  enemy  of  Russia,"  but  "the  truth  is  that  the  French  an- 
not  fighting  against  Russia,  but  for  her."     This  journal  a<lds: 

"We  know  perfectly  well  who  the  enemies  of  Russia  are. 
They  are.  first  of  all,  her  present  masters.  Next  come  the  ac- 
complices of  these  masters,  who  may  be  divided  into  two  sets. 
On  one  side  we  have  the  CJcrman  militarists  and  politicians  who 
wish  to  make  Russia  an  instrument  of  their  revenge;  and  on  the 
other  the  profiteers  of  every  possible  stripe  who  are  hungry  to 
fling  themselves  into  the  country-  in  order  that,  as  they  say,  they 
may  put  it  on  its  feet.  But  in  reality  they  mean  to  pillage  it. 
Our  aim  is  to  see  Russian  liberty  and  prosperity  properly  guaran- 
teed, and  as  this  is  the  only  proper  aim  it  should  triumph." 

Le  Temps  then  adA"ises  us  of  some  new  facts  about  the  Rerl 
Army,  which  were  given  out  by  ]Mr.  RakoA  sk\-,  formerly  a  Bul- 
garian agitator  in  Roumania,  who  was  a  German  agent  during 
the  war,  and  at  present  one  of  the  principal  Russian  delegates  at 
Genoa.  According  to  ZMr.  Rakovsky's  statement  before  the 
Conference  the  Red  Army  consists  of  about  1,4.50,000  men,  which 
this  dailj'  says  is  about  the  same  figure  given  by  Trotzky  last 
December  before  the  Soviet  Congress.  Trotzky  stated  that  the 
effectives  number  1.370.000.  plus  22.5.000  men  for  the  navy  and 
the  military  schools.  Xow,  exclaims  this  semi-official  Paris 
organ,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  are  official  and 
therefore  undoubtedly  do  not  fall  below  the  exact  tally.  With 
Soviet  Russia  having  one  million  and  a  half  soldiers  under  arms, 
"how  is  it  possible  to  talk  about  disarmament  in  Europe?'' 
We  read  then: 

"  It  is  said  that  ^loscow  offers  to  reduce  this  army.  But  what 
value  can  such  an  offer  carry  as  long  as  the  acts  and  facts  of 
Soviet  Government  exceed  not  only  all  international  authority 
but  all  authority  of  the  Russian  people,  who  have  neither  liberty 
of  the  press,  nor  right  of  assembly,  nor  even  the  opportunity  to 
elect  freely  a  constituent  assembly?  In  his  speech  of  April  3 
]Mr.  Lloyd  George  truthfully  observed  that  we  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Russia:  'You  can  not  tell  what  is  happening  in 
Russia,'  explained  the  British  Prime  Minister.  He  even  added: 
*  It  is  an  impenetrable  jungle.'  How  can  we  believe  the  word  of 
the  masters  of  this  jungle  when  they  say  will  disarm?" 


BELGIAN  WARINESS  OF  GENOA— Adventures  in  Russia 
do  not  greatly  appeal  to  the  Belgian  mind,  we  learn  from  the 
Brussels  press,  in  which  we  read  that  the  gains  to  be  expected  for 
Europe  by  renewed  business  intercourse  with  Russia  must  be 
considered  in  the  connection  with  certain  risks  inevitably  to 
follow.  La  S'ation  Bdge  believes  that  Russian  reconstruction  is 
a  fine  idea  and  it  is  as  strong  for  it  as  the  next  man,  but  "if 
reconstructing  the  Soviets,  under  pretext  of  reconstructing  Rus- 
sia, stops  the  break-up  of  Bolshevism  that  is  going  on  in  Russia, 
the  proposal  is  one  that  we  find  difficult  to  support,  even  out  of 
love  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George."  Referring  to  an  article  in  one  of 
IMr.  Lloyd  George's  supporting  journals,  the  London  Daihj 
Chronicle,  the  I ndepeiidance  Bdge  points  out  that  ]Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  program  apparently  includes  certain  subjects  that  had 
been  supposed  tabu  at  Genoa.  Among  these  this  Brussels  news- 
paper mentions  disarmament,  reparations  and  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Such  inclinations  of  the  British  Premier 
are  by  no  means  new,  it  obserA'es,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  w^holly 
satisfactory  to  him  because  they  tend  to  keep  him  in  power  in 
England.  But  this  daily  declares  that  they  present  "an  un- 
mistakable peril  to  Belgian  and  French  interests  as  affected  by 
Germany";  and  the  consequence  is  that  instead  of  hastening 
practical  plans  which  woidd  involve  the  economic  restoration 
of  Europe,  ]Mr.  Lloyd  George's  ideas  promise  delaj^  and  in  fact 
complete  frustration  of  such  recovery.  To  be  noted  further  in 
the  Belgian  press  are  strong  suggestions  toward  Franco-Belgian 
cooperation  and  Aarious  newspapers  urge  that  the  delegates  of 
the  two  countries  should  form  a  solid  bloc,  so  that  by  no  turn  of 
events  may  the  execution  of  the  rightful  terms  of  reparation  be 
.compromised. 
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IF  GERMANY  HAD  RUSSIA'S  ARMY 

GERMAN.  MILITARISES!  BY  ITSELF  was  menace 
-  enough  to  the  world,  but  joined  in  the  "imholy  bonds 
of  alliance"  with  So\aet  Russia,  say  adverse  critics  of 
the  German-Russian  agreement,  it  becomes  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon  suffieientlj^  ominous  to  justify  the  jeremiads  of  the  most 
panicstricken  Frenchmen.  For  the  Bolshex-ist  Red  Army, 
which  has  been  described  alternately  as  "an  undisciplined  horde 
lacking  equipment  and  arms"  and  "an  invincible  force  ready  at 
any  moment  to  inundate  Western  Europe"  may  be  safely  de- 
scribed, they  say,  as  a  military  arm  that  deserves  at  least  careful 
appraisal.  For  authoritative  advices  about  the  actual  condition 
of  Russia's  Red  Army  we  have  the  testimony  of  General  A. 
Noskoff,  formerly  of  the  Russian  General  Staff  under  the  late 
Czar.  Writing  in  Smyena  Vekh,  a  Russian  language  weekly 
published  in  Paris  by  former  supporters  of  Admiral  Kolchak, 
this  General  says: 

"The  mass  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Red  Army  consists  of 
the  peasant  soldiers  who,  under  the  banners  of  the  Empire 
marched  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  ,  .  .  They  are  the 
same  soldiers  who  through  centuries  have  sacrificed  themselves 
without  complaint,  paj-ing  ^\'ith  their  lives  for  the  ignorance 
and  the  intrigues  of  their  great  and  small  commanders.  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Russian  people, 
who  are  deservedly  esteemed 
by  Peter  the  Great  as  'the 
most  obedient  in  the  world.' 
But  it  would  be  false  to  assert 
that  the  mass  of  the  Red 
Army  is  the  same  blindly 
obedient  human  material  in 
the  hands  of  its  chiefs  and  the 
new  government  as  was  the 
mass  of  the  old  Russian  Army 
under  its  commanding  officers. 
The  revolution  has  perhaps  not 
so  much  roused  their  self-con- 
Bciousness  as  it  has  lifted  them 
from  the  naive  simplicity  of 
children." 


A  FALSE   FRONT. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  the  great  enlight- 
enment of  mind  of  the  new 
Russian  Army  results  in  a  dis 
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FRIENDLY   ENEMIES. 

— La  Liberie  (Paris). 


RUSSIA  S   REAL   ENVOY   AT   GENOA. 

—  Cri  (le  Paris  f Paris). 


persal  of  its  force  as  a  unit, 
says  the  writer,  because  four 
years'  training  under  a  definite 
authority  that  knows  what  it 
wants  and  gets  it,  has  made 
due  impress  for  discipline  and 
coordinated  strength.  Besides, 
he  tells  us,  the  aim  of  the  new 
government  in  Russia  is  to 
exact  "not  blind  but  conscious 
obedience  to  orders,"  and  "for 
this  purpose  it  has  a  powerful 
weapon,  unknown  to  our  an- 
cestors, the  weapon  of  exten- 
sive propaganda."  When  ably 
used,  propaganda  obtains  in  a 
few  years  results  that  under 
the  old  order  took  centuries  to 
secure,  and  the  writer  believes 
that  "the  excellence  of  the  Soviet  Government's  propaganda 
played  a  large  part  in  the  victories  of  the  Red  Army  over  its 
adversaries."  As  to  the  official  personnel,  this  writer  informs 
us  that  the  commander-in-chief  is  General  KamenefF,  a  veteran 
army  officer,  and  we  read : 

"The  majority  of  the  higher  posts  in  the  army,  as  is  known,  are 
filled  by  people  who  are  not  nearly  so  well  qualified  as  General 
Kameneff.  We  know,,  for  instance,  that  the  cavalry  is  com- 
manded by  the  former  non-commissioned  officer  Budenny;  the 
Army  on  the  western  frontier  by  the  former  infantrj-  lieutenant, 
Tukliachevskj';  the  southern  Army  by  a  novice  in  military  mat- 
ters, one  Frunze,  etc.  However,  the  experience  of  the  wars 
prosecuted  by  the  So\'iet  Republic  has  shown  these  self-made 
Army  leaders  competent  to  master  their  tasks.  The  long  '  prac- 
tise '  of  war,  first  the  world  war  and  then  the  civil  war,  has  served 
as  a  good  school  for  these  military  talents.  Like  manj^  of 
Xa])oleon's  generals,  the  So\'iet  Army  chiefs  came  from  the  sol- 
diery and  the  people.  The  excellent  knowledge  of  their  native 
element,  a  mind  not  clouded  by  metaphysics,  power  of  will  born 
of  and  nourislied  by  a  clear  political  idea  have  successfully  made 
up  for  the  lack  of  special  military  education.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  their  technical  efficiency  is  not 
below  that  of  the  probable  adversaries  of  the  Red  Army;  but  it 
does  not  rnatter  whether  it  is  a  trifle  lower  or  higher.  The 
significance  and  value  of  a  popular  commanding  personnel  lies 
in  its  organic  connection  with  both  the  Government  and  the 
masses  of  which  neither  Russia's  neighbors  nor  the  'White' 
forces  can  boast." 


FOOD  ^  ALUE  OF  SOFT  DRINKS 


SOFT  DRINKS  POSSESS  FOOD  value  largely  ou  account 
of  the  sugar  and  the  fruit  juices  that  they  contain.  A 
soft  drink  may  be  made  with  chemical  flavoring  and 
sweetening  and  no  food  value  whatever.  It  may  still,  of  course, 
have  an  agreeable  taste  and  be  a  thirst -quencher.  In  an  article 
written  for  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health,  M.  E.  Jaffa,  consulting  nutrition  e.xpert  of  the  board, 
divides  soft  drinks  into  four  classes  on  this  basis  and  discusses 
each  at  some  length.  Our  quotations  are  from  a  reprint  in  The 
Forecast  (New  Yorki.  ^Ir.  Jaffa  quotes  as  a  good  definition 
of  food,  "that  which,  when  taken  into  the  body,  either  builds 
tissue  or  yields  energy."  If  soft  drinks  meet  either  of  these  re- 
quirements, he  says,  they  should  be  classed  as  food  and  would  be 
more  or  less  valuable  nutritionally.     He  continues: 

"Bottled  drinks  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  main 
classes: 

"(1)  Drinks  compounded  from  artificial  flavors,  artificial 
coloring  matter  and  artificially  sweetened.  (2)  Drinks  com- 
pounded from  artificial  flavors,  artificial  coloring  matter  and 
sweetened  "with  sucrose.  (3)  Drinks  compounded  from  fruit 
juices  or  syrup  with  or  Avithout  the  addition  of  sucrose.  '4' 
Drinks  compounded  from  syrups  containing  stimulants  such  as 
caffein. 

"We  know  to-day  that  all  proteins  havf  not  tlu'  same  bi«)logic 
value — that  cereal  proteins  are  inadequate  for  the  best  growth 
and  development.  ^lilk  fat  and  'egg-yolk  fat  stand  out  very 
prominently  as  sources  of  Aitamin  in  addition  to  their  higli 
caloric  value.  Again,  we  have  been  conclusively  shown  that 
in  order  that  the  diet  may  be  adequately  supplied  with  mineral 
matter  it  must  be  varied  and  contain  a  generous  amount  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  latter  also  serAe  as  most  excellent 
sources  of  the  water-soluble  Aitamins. 

"Class  1,  or  artificial  drinks,  is  rarely,  we  are  glad  to  say.  met 
with  to-day.  A  few  years  ago.  drinks  sweetened  AA-ith  saccharin 
were  common.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  saccharin  as  an 
artificial  sweetener  has  proved  beneficial  in  every  way  in  safe- 
guarding the  food  of  the  consumer.  This  is  well  emphasized 
by  the  folloM-ing  statement  from  food  inspection  decision  No.  142: 

■'"The  substitution  of  saccharin  for  sugar  lowers  the  quality 
of  the  food.  The  only  use  of  saccharin  in  foods  is  as  a  sweetener, 
and  when  it  is  so  used,  it  ineAitably  displaces  the  sugar  of  an 
equivalent  sweetening  power.  Sugar  has  a  food  value  and  sac- 
charin has  none. 

"'In  making  this  decision  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  persons  suffering  from  certain  diseases  may  he  directed  b\ 
their  physicians  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  sugar.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  saccharin  is  often  prescribed  as  a  substitute  sweetening 
agent.  This  decision  will  not  in  any  manner  interfere  A^ntli 
such  a  use  of  saccharin. ' 

"Class  2  comprises  drinks  containing  artificial  color  and  flaAor 
but  sweetened  -with  sucrose.  An  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  the  bottled  soft  drinks  indicates  that  the  average  amount  of 
sugar  per  drink  is  about  two  rounded  teaspoonfuls.  The  mini- 
mum number  of  calories  recorded  for  any  drink  was  46  with 
a  maximum  of  103  and  an  average  of  70. 

"This  average  of  70  calories  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  average  helping  of  many  fruits  and 
vegetables,  while  the  maximum  of  103  equals  the  caloric  value  of 
a  slice  of  bread,  an  average  helping  of  edible  nuts,  crab,  oysters, 
codfish,  etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  making  such  compari- 
sons that  the  caloric  value  in  a  bottled  soft  drink  is  due  as  stated 
almost  entirely  to  sugar,  while  in  nuts,  fish,  etc.,  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  caloric  value  is  derived  from  protein.  Further- 
more, the  average  caloric  value  of  soft  drinks  is  less  than  that 
noted  for  the  sugar  and  cream  added  to  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea. 

"It  v.'Hl  be  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  sugar,  the  drink 
often  contains  acids,  chiefly  citric,  which  have  a  certain  thera- 
peutic and  hygienic  value,  but  can  not  be  considered  as  being  of 
anv  value  nutritionallv. 


"Class  3.  drinks  compounded  from  the  fruit  juices  or  sjTup 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  sucrose. 

"Fruits  have  long  been  recognized  as  being  very  valuable 
ingredients  of  the  diet.  The  mineral  matter  contained  therein 
is  basic  and  \'ery  necessary  to  offset  the  acid  character  of  the 
minerals  found  in  meat,  cereals  and  eggs.  Too  much  stress 
can  not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  including  in  the  menu,  there- 
fore, a  generous  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  be  sure  that  there  shall  be  a  proper  balance  of  the 
mineral  matter  so  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  shall  not  be 
interfered  with.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  still  further 
nutritional  studies  have  indicated  that  the  fruit  juices  contain 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  water-soluble  \itamius. 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  it  may  be  said  that  a 
carbonated  drink  containing  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  con- 
densed, pure  grape  sjTup  will  equal  in  nutritive  value  about  one- 
half  glass  of  plain  or  normal  grape  juice,  yielding  100  calories, 
but  in  addition  to  the  calories  would  also  furnish  Aitamins  and 
valuable  mineral  matter,  which  are  not  present  in  beverages 
prepared  from  sugar  syrup  as  a  basis. 

"WTiile  it  is  true  that  the  grape  is  probably  one  of  the  richest 
fruits  in  iron  a  bottle  of  carbonated  grape  juice  would,  at  best, 
contain  one-tenth  the  amount  of  iron  that  a  man  should  receive 
in  his  daily  food.  Reference  is  made  to  this  matter  because  there 
are  advert i.sements  stating,  in  effect,  that  certain  grape  products 
will  fui-nish  the  necessary  amount  of  iron  daily  required  by  man." 

The  abc'.e  is  typical,  we  are  told,  not  only  of  the  grape,  but  of 
many  other  fruit  juices  and  condensed  fruit  sjTups,  such  as  the 
loganberry,  raspberrj',  etc.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  what  has  been  said  applies  to  fruit  juices,  as  such,  or  con- 
densed, and  not  to  fruit  extracts.  Again,  a  glass  of  lemonade 
from  lemon  juice  is.  comparatively  speaking,  rich  in  antiscorbutic 
vitamins  and  minerals,  while  the  artificial  beverage  is  devoid  of 
these  two  dietary  essentials.     We  read  further: 

"Class  4.  drinks  compounded  from  sjTups  containing  stim- 
ulants such  as  caffein.  The  introduction  of  this  form  of  drink 
has  been  so  favorably  receiAed  that  to-day  there  are  upwards 
of  fifty-scAen  varieties. 

■"Many  were  under  the  impression  that  this  class  of  beverages 
contained  eocaiu.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  because,  as 
Dr.  Wiley  tells  us: 

■"The  laws  controlling  the  traffic  in  cocain  and  its  sales  have 
become  so  strict  that  the  use  of  this  body  in  so-called  soft  drinks 
is  practically  prohibited.  The  only  alkaloid  which  is  emploj^ed 
at  the  present  time  in  the  preparation  of  these  beverages  is 
caffein. 

■■'The  caffein  which  is  used  commercially  is  extracted  chiefly 
from  tea  sweepings,  altho  it  may  be  obtained  from  coffee.  It  is 
a  white,  crystalline  powder,  colorless  when  pure,  and  at  high 
temperature  is  sublimed  unchanged.' 

■'A  cup  of  tea,  as  ordinarily  made,  contains  about  one  grain 
of  caffein,  the  corresponding  figure  for  coffee  is  1.7  grains.  The 
average  amount  of  caffein  found  by  the  Kentucky  Station  as  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  2.5  samples  of  caffein-bearing  bever- 
ages was  eight-tenths  grain  with  a  minimiim  of  four-tenths  and  a 
maxinnim  of  one  and  a  quarter  grains  per  bottle  of  six  and  one- 
half  ounces. 

"With  reference  to  the  stimulants,  other  than  caffein,  such  as 
capsicum,  coy,  etc.,  which  are  found  in  small  quantities  in  differ- 
ent soft  drinks,  it  should  be  stated  that  their  value  should  not  be 
ignored.     At  the  same  time  they  can  not  be  classed  as  foods. 

"The  large  majority  of  the  bottled  soft  drinks  are  colored 
artificially;  the  exception  being  ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla,  root  beers, 
carlionated  grape  juice,  etc.  The  colors  which  are  used  are  those 
permitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  for  the  arti- 
ficial coloring  of  foods.  They  have,  however,  absolutely  no 
food  value  and  have  no  injurious  effects  on  the  system.  They 
are  added  for  the  purpose  of  p' easing  the  eye. 

■"The  artificial  flavoring  ingredients  very  largely  added  to  soft 
drinks  are   present   in   extremely   small   amounts  and  have  no 
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nutritional  value.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  rote,  as  indicated 
by  the  in^•estigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  that  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  the  natural  or  true  flavors,  evidenced 
by  the  larger  use  of  fruits  in  the  preparation  of  soft  drinks.  This 
type  of  flavor  has  also  practically  no  nutritional  value  other  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  alcohol  carrying  the  flavor,  etc. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  fruit  juice  carrying  the  flavor  and  an  extract  containing  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  juice.  In  the  former  case  we  have  all  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  fruit,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  we  have 
merely  an  alcoho'ic  extract  carrying  only  the  flavor." 


QPEN-AIR  COLLEGE  DORMITORIES 

A  LL  students  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  sleep 
LjL  in  the  open  air,  on  sleeping-porches.  This  is  obligatory 
X  -•.  on  all  those  who  live  on  the  college  gi-ounds,  and  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  from  all  points  of  view,  we  are  told 
by  A.  O.  Neal,  Registrar 
of  the  University,  in  an 
article  contributed  to.  The 
Nation's  Health  (Chicago.) 
This  Arizona  univer- 
sity, Mr.  Neal  tells  us,  is 
unique  in  many  ways. 
In  percentage  of  growth 
in  the  past  six  years  it  has 
exceeded  all  institutions 
of  higher  education,  ex- 
cept four.  The  housing 
of  the  increasing  number 
of  students  is  a  vital 
problem,  and  its  solution 
has  been  the  plan  in 
which  all  students  sleep 
on  open-air  porches.  We 
read: 


Courtesy  o(  "The  Nation's  Health,"  Cbicano. 

"SLEEP  IN  THE  OPEN  AI 
Men's  dormitory  at  tho 


"The  dormitories  have 
all  the  usual  pro^  isions  of 
the  college  halls.  Then* 
are  reading-rooms,  social 
rooms,  and  congenial 
quarters   for   guests.     All 

dormitories  have  showers  and  toilets  on  each  floor,  and  all  rooms 
are  heated  by  steam  from  a  central  heating  plant. 

"Each  women's  hall  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  head  who  has 
supervision  of  the  work,  health  and  social  j)r()pri('ties  of  the 
members  of  the  group. 

" In  each  men's  dormitory  there  is  a  suite  for  the  head  resident, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty.  The  ])lan  followed  is  to  ha\-e 
a  man  and  wife,  and  in  this  way  a  home  atmosphere  is  maintained. 

"While  these  provisions  are  usual  in  many  institutions,  accom- 
modations for  sleeping  are  unusual  if  not  unique — all  students 
sleep  on  open  porches.  This  applies  to  women  students  as  well 
as  to  men  students.  Students  are  required  to  sleep  outside  their 
study  rooms  and,  if  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tion, must  secure  li\ing  quarters  off  the  campus  or  in  the  in- 
firmary. 

"In  addition  to  these  dormitories  operated  by  the  University, 
there  are  six  fraternity  houses  and  six  sorority  houses  with 
similar  outdoor  sleeping  arrangements. 

"The  climatic  conditions  at  Tucson  during  the  school  term 
made  it  very  easy  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  recommended 
outdoor  sleeping-quarters.  The  climate  is  mild,  dry,  and 
equable.  The  rainfall  during  the  winter  is  very  light,  fogs  are 
unknown,  and  cloudy  days  rare.  The  percentage  of  sunshine 
throughout  the  winter  months  is  greater  than  that  recorded  at 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  The  total  amount  of 
rainfall  for  the  year  averages  less  than  twelve  inches,  the  greater 
part  of  which  comes  in  July,  August  and  September.  These 
advantages  insure  a  wide  range  of  outdoor  recreation  throughout 
the  college  year.  The  nights  are  clear  and  the  night  teinixTa- 
ture  will  average  thirty  degrees  less  than  the  maximum  daily 
temperature. 

"The  first  dormitorj' — North  Hall,  huih  in  1898 — was  providt-d 
with  sleeping-porches  up-stairs  and  down.    Each  of  these  porches 


was  fitted  with  fifteen  single  beds.  The  porches  are  reached 
by  passing  through  long  corridors  from  the  rooms  to  the  porch. 
The  exposure  of  these  porches  is  to  the  north  and  east.  Rolling 
canvas  curtains  were  provided  for  protection  in  case  of  driving 
rains.  For  twenty-three  years  the  plan  has  proved  satisfac- 
tory. 

"East  College,  built  in  1896,  provided  sleeping-quarters  for 
sixteen  girls.  Here  the  sleeping-porches  were  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  provided  with  double-decked  beds.  This  arrange- 
ment M^as  unsatisfactory  and  has  been  discontinued. 

"When  South  Hall  was  built  in  1900  it  provided  no  open-air 
sleeping-quarters.  As  the  number  of  students  increased,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  additional  sleeping-quarters,  and 
beds  were  placed  entu-ely  outside  the  building.  This  practise 
led  to  the  pro^'ision  of  two  large  wings  on  the  second  floor. 
These  were  open  on  three  sides  and  pro\'ided  space  for  thirty- 
five  single  beds  on  each  of  the  two  screened  porches.  This 
lends  itself  to  confusion  or  disturbance  tlu'ough  the  movements 
of  so  many  occupants. 

"In  Arizona  Hall,  built  in  1912,  a  different  plan  is  provided. 

Here  the  building  is  built 
on  the  'U'  plan  with  all 
rooms  outside  rooms  with 
a  screened  porch  around 
the  central  court.  Each 
room  opens  upon  this 
porch,  which  serves  as  cor- 
ridor and  sleeping-porch. 
Single  beds  just  outside 
the  door  of  each  room 
pro\'ide  sleeping-quarters 
for  the  occupants  of  the 
room  and  make  is  unnec- 
essary for  them  to  pass 
through  long  corridors  or 
stairways  going  from  room 
to  hed,  or  vice  rcrsa.  This 
plan  is  satisfactory  and  has 
many  desirable  f(>atun>s. 

"Maricopa  Hall,  a  dor- 
mitory   for    women,    was 
completed    in    1920.       It 
has    three     floors   accom- 
modating Ihu'ty-five  gb'ls 
each.     The  rooms  accom- 
modate two  girls  each  and 
are  all  outside  rooms.     On 
each  floor  there  are  three 
sleeping-porches,  so    that 
the    number    of    beds    on 
each  porch  is  limited.     Tin-  passageways  from  rooms  to  sleep- 
ing-porches are  heated  so  that  in  extreme  weather  there  is  no 
exposure. 

"The  porches  are  screene<l  and  curtains  provided,  which 
are  used  only  in  case  of  (lri\  ing  rain  or  wind-storm. 

"Cochi.se  Hall,  just  completed,  is  regarded  as  the  last  word 
in  dorniilory  arrangement.  In  this  building,  which  provides 
quarters  for  110  men,  study  rooms  are  provich'd  to  accommodate 
two  stutlents  each.  Tli;'.se  rooms  are  in  suites  of  three — two 
study  rooms  and  a  sleeping-porch  situated  between  the  two 
rooms. 

"The  sleeping-porch  is  provided  with  four  single  beds  and 
this  i)rovides  the  outdoor  sleeping-porch.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  ha\ing  a  sle(>{)ing-p()rch  directly  connected  with 
the  rooms,  and  the  number  of  occupants  is  limited  to  four. 
This  minimizes  opi)ortuniti;'S  for  disturl)ance  as  well  as  pro- 
viding greater  priA'acy,  and  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

"The  experience  of  twenty  years  has  led  the  administration 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  to  the  belief  that  this  plan  is  thor- 
oughly satisfactory.  It  affords  rest  and  sleep  in  the  open,  the 
benefits  of  which  are  shown  in  the  vitality  and  work  of  the 
students. 

"It  is  not  unusual  for  students  to  make  extraordinary  gains 
in  weight  and  endurance  in  remarkably  short  "time  and  this  is 
in  part  attributed  to  the  dormitory  plan.  Few  students  are 
willing  to  return  to  indoor  sleeping-rooms  aft(>r  having  had  a 
semester's  exiierience  sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

"There  are  some  features  of  the  plan  which  are  readily  adap- 
table to  localities  where  the  climate  is  not  so  fa\orable  as  in 
Arizona. 

"The  plan  of  Maricopa  Hall  or  of  Cochise  Hall  is 
readily  adapted  to  other  situations  and  could  be  used  in  any 
climate  where  the  plan  of  outdoor  sleeping  is  endorsed." 


R   ...  IS  OBLIGATORY   ' 

University  of  Arizona. 
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COTTON  THAT  GROWS  ON  TREES 


robbofl   of  ils  dclicaio 


■T; 


(I'KXIPS  should  novor  he  pulled,"  A^Toto  Mark 
Twain,  according  to  his  owii  story,  -nhen  lio  edited 
a  farm  papei.  "A  boy,"  he  Trent  on,  "shoidd  ahvays 
be  sent  up  to  shake  the  tree."  Had  he  made  a  similar  remark 
about  cotton,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  greeted  with  equal 


merriment;  and  j'et  the  Javanese  gather  cotton  from  trees  with 
poles.  Kapok,  usually  known  as  silk  floss  cotton  or  silk  cotton, 
is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  a  tree  found  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Ecuador,  Brazil  and  India. 
Under  the  microscope  this  floss  shows  a  verj-  delicate  construc- 
tion, consisting  chiefly  of  fiber  shaped  like  miniature  pipes,  and 
hollow;  thiis  the  substance  is  filled  throughout  with  air  wliich 
imparts  to  it  a  buoyancj-  which  renders  it  particularly  adaptable 
to  manufacturing  purjioses.  Says  A.  Villagrain,  writing  in 
The  Grace  Log  (New  York): 

"  The  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of  kapok  at  present  is  imported 
from  Java.  The  production  of  India.  Brazil.  Ecuador  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  combined  is  comparatively  negligible. 
Furthermore,  the  varieties  coming  from  these  latter  countries 
are  not  as  well  standardized  as  those  coming  from  .lava  and  are 
therefore  not  in  as  great  demand  in  this  market,  which  is  exacting 
in  its  quality  requirements.  Indian  kapok,  for  instance,  besides 
being  heavy  and  musty,  is  not  always  completely  cleaned  and 
freed  from  seeds  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  has  neither  the 
elasticity  nor  the  resiliency  of  Java,  kapok.  On  th<>  other  hand, 
the  Ecuadorean  and  Brazilian  varieties  are  coming  to  the  fore 
as  trade  prospects,  due  to  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  planters 
to  standardize  the  article  in  accordance  with  export  needs. 
The  likelihood  is  that  in  the  future  kapok-growing  will  become 
a  highly  specialized  industry  in  these  Latin-American  countries. 

"'The  major  part  of  the  land  in  .Java  devoted  to  kapok  culture 
is  native  owned,  altho  there  are  a  number  of  estates  under 
European  management.  The  tree  is  found  everywhere,  even 
along  the  roads,  and  on  the  estates  the  plant  is  grown  in  con- 
junction with  the  coffee  and  cocoa  plants. 

"Kapok  harvesting  in  .Java  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
The  natives  sally  forth  with  great  poles  of  Ijamboo  with  which 
they  bring  down  the  long  pods  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
apples  might  be  struck  from  a  tree,  if  that  careless  method  of 
gathering  fruit  were  still  in  vogue  TTnth  us.  Agile  .Javanese  climb 
aloft  into  the  branches  with  the  grace  and  siippleness  of  trained 
acrobats.  The  tedious  task  of  opening  the  pods  and  extracting 
the  fibrous  contents  is  left  to  the  women  and  children.  Floors, 
usuaUj'  of  cement,  offer  a  bed  for  laying  out  the  yellow,  silkj' 
mass.  To  guard  the  downlike  substance  against  being  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  wire  netting  is  put  over  it;  under  the  rays  of 
the  tropical  sun  the  moisture  natural  to  all  plant  life  is  dried  out. 
The  fibrous  substance,  of  remarkable  elasticity  as  well  as  light- 
ness, is  placed  in  bags  for  shipment.  Care  must  be  used  in  put- 
ting it  into  containers,  for  if  too  tightly  packed  the  delicate 


membrane  may  bo  crusht  ami  lluTeby 
projx'rties. 

"Exporters  stale  that  the  ruited  Slates  requires  first  quality 
only,  while  medium  grades  go  to  Europe,  and  the  lowest  lo  Aus- 
tralia. The  statistics  for  1920  show  the  following  kapok  sliij)- 
ments  from  .lava: 

Into  United  Slates Cy,rA'>  tons 

Into  Australia 3,41.')  tons 

Into  Holland  and  the  rest  of  Europe 2,.')28  Ions 

"Before  the  war  most  of  the  production  was  shipped  to 
Amsterdam,  but  since  191."),  due  to  scarcity  of  freight  and  poor 
market  conditions  in  Europe,  most  of  the  trade  has  gi'a-\-itated 
to  America,  San  l">ancisco  and  New  York  becoming  the  largest 
importing  and  distributing  centers. 

"As  time  passes  it  would  seem  as  if  the  article  were  entering 
into  an  increasingly  larger  sphere  of  usefulness.  During  the 
war  each  doughboy  who  braTcd  the  dangerous  submarine  Avoro 
around  his  waist  a  life-preserver  made  of  kapok,  and  ever  and 
again  there  comes  the  rumor  out  of  Germany  that  at  last  science 
has  found  a  way  to  spin  silk  from  this  delicate  Asian  fiber." 


HOW  FAST  THE  FISH  SWIM— The  speed  of  various  birds 
and  the  distance  that  they  are  able  to  cover  in  a  single  flight  or 
in  a  day,  are  often  discust,  and  many  observations  haA'e  been 
made,  but  the  habits  of  fishes  in  this  respect  have  been  much  le.ss 
obser\'ed.  !Most  persons  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  fi.sh  are 
not  much  behind  birds  in  their  rate  of  motion.  Says  Die  Um- 
schau  (Berlin)  in  substance: 

"An  English  obserA-er  came  to  the  conclusion  after  certain 
experiments  that  trout  travel  through  fresh  water  at  the  rate  of 
about  2(S  miles  per  hour,  even  in  the  case  of  a  small  fish.  In  the 
course  of  a  trip  by  water  in  Florida,  the  same  observer  noticed 
a  school  of  porpoises  traveling  in  wedge  formation  ahead  of  the 
ship.     Suddeidy  as  if  bj-  a  preconcerted  signal,  they  divided  into 


two  troops  which  turned  and  swam  around  the  ship  and  back  to 
their  position  ahead  of  it.  This  maneuver  was  repeated  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  since  the  boat  was  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
1.5  knots,  all  those  who  A\-itnessed  the  phenomenon  concluded 
that  the  rate  at  which  the  porpoises  were  traveling  was  not  less 
tlmn  .50  miles  per  hour — in  other  words,  they  were  going  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  ship." 
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HOW  HOT  CAN  WE  LIVE? 

THIS  QUESTION  does  not  mean,  "In  how  hot  a  place 
can  we  survive?"  because  the  skin  automatieallj- mois- 
tens itself  in  a  hot  en\dronment  and  the  bodj^  cools  off 
by  evaporation.     Thus  we  may  live  with  some  degree  of  comfort 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Illustrated  Wort<J,"  Chicago. 

HOUSE-GOWN   AND   LAP-ROBE   LINED   WITH    KAI'OK. 


turc  of  all  warm-blooded  animals  approaches  with  singular  con- 
stancy a  norm  of  about  100°  F.,  the  smaller  birds  and  mamnuils 
in  general  have  a  slightly  higher  normal  temperature  than  the 
larger  species.  The  normal  temperature  of  a  swallow  is  about 
104°  F.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  man  the  temperature 
of  the  body  can  not  well  rise  abo^■e  115°  F.,  for  even  a  short  time, 
and  111°  F.  may  be  placed  as  the  highest  temperature  compatible 
with  life.  At  this  temperature  some  permanent  injury  is  certain, 
because  the  nerve  cells  are  definitely  changed  by  heat  coagula- 
tion at  about  110°  F.  Accounts  of  temperatures  above  115°  F. 
certainly  can  not  be  accepted;  perhaps  immediately  after  drinking 
hot  liquids  the  local  temperature  in  the  mouth  may  be  as  high 
as,  or  higher  than,  this,  but  these  are  not  real  body  temperatures. 
The  heart,  for  one  thing,  probably  fails  at  about  108°-109°  F." 


in  air  of  a  temperature  Avhich,  if  communicated  to  the  body,  Avould 

cause  death.     Rut  how  high  may  the  bodilj'  tem])erature  rise 

while  there  is  still  life  in  the  organism?     Above  98°  there  is 

fever  and  hence  departure  from  normal  health.     A  temperature 

of    103°    indicates  a   "high"      fever. 

During  the  recent  influenza  epidemic 

a    statement    was    circulated    in    the 

daily  press  that  a  temperature  of  114° 

had  been  recorded  in  the  ease  of  a 

servant   girl,   who  recovered  without 

any  lasting  damage.     Commenting  on 

this,  an  editorial  WTiter  in  The  Lancet 

(London),  in  an  article  on  "The  Limits 

of  Body  Temperature,"  WTites: 

"In  appraising  such  reports  of  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures,  which  recur 
from  time  to  time,  several  factors  need 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  have  met  Avith  malin- 
gerers who  ha\'e  placed  the  thermom- 
eter on  the  radiator,  in  hot  Avater, 
or  inside  a  hot  poultice,  or  Avho  haAe 
comprest  the  bulb  Avith  the  teclh,  so 
as  to  force  up  the  mercury.  Faulty 
thermometers  must  also  be  alloAved 
for;  it  is  possible  so  to  shake  a  ther- 
mometer as  to  break  the  mercury 
thread  aboAe  the  trap,  thus  leaAnng  a 
space,  with  the  result  that  the  top 
of  the  meniscus  records  a  temperature 
far    aboA^e    the    true  one.     Definitely 

erroneous  thermometers  are  also  insufficiently  rare.  Apart 
from  all  such  possibilities,  what  is  the  highest  real  temperature 
compatible  with  life?  An  exact  figure  certainly  can  not  be  giAen, 
not  only  because  of  indiAndual  differences,  but  because  a  tempera- 
ture that  would  be  supportable  to  some  tissues  would  kill  others. 
And  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Avhile  the  body  tempera- 


INFLUENZA  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE— The  influenza  of  the 
past  fcAV  months  has  been  a  different  thing  from  that  of  the 
1918-19  iuA'asion,  says  the  Avriter  of  an  article  in  The  Statistical 
Bulletin  of  the  ^Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  (New 
York).  So  far  as  present  indications  shoAV,  the  age  distribution 
of  fatal  cases  has  been  conspicuously  unlike  that  of  the  earlier 
epidemic.     "We  read: 

■'In  the  Avoi'ld  pandemic  of  1918,  the  deaths  Aver(>  largely'  con- 
centrated belAveen  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  In  the  last  fcAv  mouths 
the  deaths  haAe  been  concentrated  in  early  life  and  more  ])ar- 
ticularl\-  in  old  age.  About  oiu'-half  of  the  deaths  Avere  those 
of  persons  over  45  y(>ars  of  age.  In  this  respect  they  were  dis- 
tributed A'ery  much  as  ])neumonia  deaths  generally  Avere  before 
the  epich'mic  jieriod  set  in.  This  fact  is  an  additional  indication 
that  Avhat  has  transi)ired  during  \\w  last  f(nv  months  has  not  been 
a  recrudescence  of  the  serious  influenza  epidemic  of  three  years 
ago,  but  is  something  A-er\-  similar  to  Avhat  ha])i)ens  eA-er\'  Avinter 
with  the  increase  in  infliieu/.a  cases  and  of  primary  ])neuiu()nias. 
If  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  for  this  year  has  been  higher 
than  last  yviir  it  is  chiefly  because  that  for  last  year  Avas  ex- 
ceptionall\'  Ioaa".  In  fact,  the  rate  for  resj)iratory  disease  this 
February  can  not  bo  considered  a  high  figure  according  to  the 
standards  of  a  feAV  years  ago.  These  conclusions  are  reached  by 
a  study  of  the  death  claims  i)resonted  during  four  recent  weeks 
in  the  cases  of  1,752  decedents  whose  deaths  Aven*  rei)orfed  as 
due  either  to  influenza  or  i)enumonia.  The  deaths  studi(>d 
occurred  over  a  Avnde  area;  in  fact,  almost  CAery  State  and 
Canadian  jM-oA-ince  is  rt^i)resen1ed.  Nevertheless,  there  luis  been 
a    distinct    concentration    in    the    northeastern    section    of    the 


country — more  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Al- 
most one-half  of  these  1,752  deaths  of  IMetropolitan  Industrial 
policyholders  occurred  in  the  States  of  Noav  York,  Noav  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  This  Avould  indicate  either 
that  the  disease  was  much  more  A\ide-spread  in  these  northeastern 
states  or  that  it  Avas  present  in  a  more  fatal  form." 


;}o 
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"UNDERWEIGHT"  A  DELUSION 

Is  THERE  BUT  ONE  X0R:MAL,  healthy  standard  weight 
corresponding  to  every  height,  so  that  he  who  exceeds  it  is 
"overweight"  and  he  who  falls  below  it,  "underweight"? 
That  this  idea  is  a  dangerous  fallacy  is  contended  by  Charles 
K.  Taylor,  of  the  Carteret  Academj-  at  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
wTiting  in  The  Outlook  (New  York,)  on  "The  Great 
Underweight  Delusion."     According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  "stockj-" 
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Courtesy  of  "'The  Outlook." 

EIGHTEEX  POUNDS   DIFFERENCE. 

Yet  not  necessarily  "underweight"  or  "overweight."  These  three 
lads,  of  approximately  the  same  height,  represent  tlu'ce  normal 
types,  so  to  speak — slender,  medium  and  heavy,  there  being  alsout 
eighteen  pounds  between  the  types.  Ordinarily  the  slender  boy 
would  be  put  dowTi  as  "underweight"  and.  no  doubt,  be  subjected 
to  various  dieting  programs.  The  fact  is  that  he  is  very  strong 
and  wiry  for  his  tj-pe  of  build-  Again,  the  hea\"}-  boy  is  not  over- 
weight. He  hasn't  an  otmce  of  fat,  and  is  unusually  muscular  for 
Ms  age.     He  is  well  developed  for  his  own  type  of  btiild. 


boy,  or  a  slender  one,  may  be  just  as  normal  and  healthy  as  one 
who  has  the  "standard"  proportions  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 
They  are  of  different  tj-pes.  that  is  all.  Some  people  are  doubt- 
less too  fat  and  others  too  thin,  but  that  fact  is  to  be  ascertained, 
not  solely  by  comparing  weight  with  height,  but  by  a  system 
of  measurements  taking  both  these  figures  into  account.  ^Ir. 
Taylor  has  worked  for  years  to  construct  a  system  of  tables  for 
this  purpose,  and  thinks  he  has  now  a  satisfactory  method  of 
applying  his  ideas  in  practise.     He  wa-ites: 

"Children  are  frequently  slender  because  it  happens  to  be 
a  hereditary  type  just  as  it  is  hereditary  for  some  to  be  stockier 
and  heavier  than  the  average.  Some  races  are  typically-  slender, 
with  weight  below  the  general  average  of  humans. 

"The  very  essence  of  our  delusion  is  the  claim  that  there  is 
only  one  normal  and  healthy  type  of  build — the  'average' — 
and  if  children  (not  to  mention  adults)  happen  to  be  more  slender 
than  this  highly  worshipful  average,  then,  ob\-iously,  obviously! 
something  is  wrong  ■n-ith  them.  They  are  underweight!  A 
frightful  term  that  sends  whole  communities  into  providing  fat- 
tening diets  for  perfectly  healthy  children  and  doing  everything 


that  uncanny  genius  -will  suggest  to  make  a  lot  of  normal  children 
morbid  over  matters  they  do  not  need  to  woit^  about. 

"It  might  be  interesting  for  some  one  to  analyze  the  Worshii) 
of  the  Average.  I  don't  know  what  we  would  do  without  it! 
Why,  our  whole  educational  sjstem  is  ba.^ed  ujxm  it!  The 
average  child!  And  that  is  Avhy,  tho  the  dullcr-tlian-avenige 
child  is  perhaps  prodded  up  a  Httle,  children  brighter  than  aver- 
age are  caught  fast  in  the  machine,  so  that  educationally  they 
are  rarely  able  to  come  anywhere  near  their  cajiacities. 

"So  when  we  insist  that  children  should  at  least  come  up  to  an 
average  in  weight  we  are  doing  only  what  we  also  do  in  the  class- 
room, with  this  difference,  however:  When  a  child's  weight  is 
o\er-average,  then  we  arc  hkely  to  smile  with  apI>ro^■al;  but  when 
a  cliild  is  mentalh-  over-average,  well,  we  just  let  that  child  re- 
main in  the  grip  of  the  machine  that  keeps  achievement  down 
to  the  average  scale  of  things. 

"Our  stand  is  simply  tliis — that  it  is  just  as  normal  and  healthy 
for  some  children  to  be  more  slender  than  the  average  and  for 
otliers  to  be  stockj'  or  thick-set,  as  for  still  others  to  approximate 
tlie  aA-erage,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  inherited  type  of  build,  and  all 
we  need  to  do  is  to  see  that  a  child  is  properly  developed  for  his 
or  her  normal  type  of  build. 

"When  a  child  is  in  good  physical  condition,  and  particularly 
when  that  child's  muscles  are  not  flabby,  but  firm  and  efficient, 
then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  child's  weight  is  correct,  no  matter 
what  it  is.  And  our  work,  then,  is  merely  to  see  that  a  child  has 
a  physical  development  corresponding  to  his  or  her  type  of  build. 

"It  will  take  a  verj'  serious  mental  upheaval  to  bring  many  of 
us  to  see  that  the  question  is  health  and  development,  and  not 
one  of  weight,  but  we  are  coming  to  it  little  by  httle.  And  once 
this  is  accepted,  then  another  question  w\\\  come  promptly  into 
being.  Here  is  this  one:  'How  are  you  going  to  know  when  a 
child  is  well  developed?'  Nor  is  this  going  to  be  difficult  to 
answer." 

Mr.  Taylor's  plan  is  to  prepare,  from  an  actual  study  of  healthy 
children  of  various  heights  and  weights,  tables  on  what  he  calls 
"a  height-weight  basis."  Instead  of  requiring  one  particular 
weight  for  a  given  height,  these  tables  give  bodily  measure- 
ments corresponding  vdib.  various  weights,  running  from  the 
slender  tj-pe  to  the  "stocky"  and  the  "thick-set."  By  compari- 
son with  these  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  the  boy  is  normally  de- 
Aeloped    for    his    particular    height    and    weight.     He  adds: 

"Our  standpoint  is  based  on  an  intensive  study  of  some  thou- 
sands of  children  over  quite  a  number  of  years.  If  a  child  is 
healthy,  and  is  not  one  of  those  typically  'fat'  children,  then  the 
child's  weight  is  correct,  no  matter  what  it  is." 


SHOOTING  OUT  FIRES  WITH  A  PISTOL— For  certain 
kinds  of  fires  what  are  known  as  "drj'  extinguishers"  are  prefer- 
able to  water.  They  operate,  of  course,  by  liberating  some  gas, 
such  as  carbon  dio.xid,  which  prevents  combustion.  These 
extinguishers,  however,  require  considerable  strength  to  manip- 
ulate. This  disadvantage  is  absent  in  a  new  device  which  is 
attracting  attention  in  Germany.  It  is  a  "pistol"  which  is 
light  enough  and  simple  enough  in  construction  to  be  readily 
handled  by  a  woman  or  even  by  a  child.  When  the  trigger  is 
pulled  the  extinguishing  powder  (usually  sodium  carbonate)  is 
projected  against  the  blazing  area  and  the  flames  are  at  once  ex- 
tinguished, pro^•ided  the  area  is  not  unduly  large,  in  which  case 
the  shots  must  be  repeated.  The  powder  is  packed  into  air-tight 
cartridges  provided  with  percussion  caps,  similar  to  those  used 
by  hunters.  Experiments  with  this  new  apparatus  have  been 
highlj-  successful.  Even  the  dangerous  fire  caused  by  benzine 
is  instantly  put  out  if  it  has  not  spread  to  too  great  an  extent. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  pistol  is  effective  against 
vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  surfaces.  Thus  it  can  be  used  to 
extinguish  burning  cm-tains  or  draperies.  Writing  in  Die 
Umschau  (Berlin)  a  German  engineer,  Mr.  S.  Nelken,  tells  us 
that  this  pistol  is  likewise  useful  for  checking  automobile  fires. 
At  some  automobile  races  which  recently  took  place  in  BerUn 
it  was  observed  that  nearly  all  the  cars  were  pro\-ided  with  this 
useful  weapon. 


FREAK  RADIOPHONES 


AIMORE  OR  LESS  apocryphal  announcement  from  Paris 
assures  us  that  the  newest  thing  in  street  costumes 
includes  a  parasol  equipped  with  a  receiving  radiophone. 
"A  young  Parisian  inventor,"  we  are  told,  "hopes  to  enable  the 
damsel  promenading  the  fashionable  boulevards  to  enjoy  the 
strains  of  the  orchestral  music  sent  out  by  the  Eiffel  Tower 
wireless,  hear  the  latest  scandal,  and  receive  a  report  from  her 
cook  concerning  the  progress  of  the  luncheon.  The  inventor 
placed  the  radio  antennae  in  a  parasol,  so  that  when  expecting 
a  communication  from  home  or  desii-ing  to  hear  a  concert  Ma- 
dame has  only  to  raise  her  dainty  parasol  and  'listen  in.'" 

The  photograph  that  accompanies  the  announcement  of  this 
interesting  program  suggests  to  the  sophisticated  €\ve  an  outfit 
made  up  chiefly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  camera,  but  there  is  no 
reason  whj'  such  an  outfit  should  not  work  reasonably  well, 
wires  being  adjusted  about  the  parasol  frame  to  make  a  crude 
sort  of  loop  antenna.  Xor  need  we  go  so  far  afield  as  Paris  in 
order  to  see  similar  outfits  in  actual  operation.  The  utility  of 
the  umbrella  as  an  imi)ro\ised  antenna  was  disco\'ered  some  time 
ago  bj'  the  American  boy;  and  there  are  any  number  of  youngsters 
here  who  could  give  "pointers"  to  the  "young  Parisian  in- 
ventor," if  we  are  to  assume  that  the  ])arasol  outfit  represents 
his  best  achievement.  There  is,  for  example,  Alfred  il.  Hinehart, 
the  New  Jersey  lad,  whose  latest  in^'ention  is  a  receiving  radio- 
phone to  be  worn  as  a  finger-ring,  and  who  uses  an  umbrella  for 
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"MAKES  THE  PARISIAN  MODEL  SEEM  CUMBERSOME. 
Kenneth  Hinnian,  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  simple  outfit. 


aerial  and  a  grounded  screwdri\er  to  complete  his  antenna 
system.  Then  there  is  another  Jersey  lad.  Kenneth  R.  Hinman, 
of  Plainfield,  who  also  makes  receiving  radioi)hones  that  make 
the    Parisian    model    seem    cumbersome    by    comparison.     In 


Science  and  Invention  (New  York),  Mr.  A.  N.  Mirzaoff  describes 
the  thirteen-year-old  Plainfield  boj^'s  achievement. 

"This  youthful  inventor  has  reduced  his  miniature  set  to  the 
simplest  possible  form.     All  the  apparatus,  except  for  the  head 


i'hotu  from  KotoKrams.   New  York. 
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WIRELESS  ON   THE   PAKASOL   IN.  I'ARIS. 
Not  at  all  impossible. 


■phones,  is  confined  within  the  dimensions  of  a  regular  safety 
match-box.  With  it  he  is  able  to  receive  not  only  telegraph  sig- 
nals, but  music,  stories,  sermons,  and  news  items  given  out  by  the 
broadcasting  stations  twenty  and  tliirty  miles  distant.  Wrapt 
around  the  outer  shell  of  the  match-box  is  a  coil  of  wire,  which 
serves  as  a  timing  coil.  In  the  draAver  of  the  box  is  a  crystal 
detector  of  the  cat-whisker  variety;  the  drawer  is  provided  with 
a  spring  fing(>r  which  bears  against  tlu'  coil  of  wire;  the  insulation 
is  scraped  off  along  the  path  of  the  spring  slider,  which  is  mo\ed 
in  or  out  of  the  shell  more  or  less.  Inductance  is  thus  introduced 
into  the  circuit,  thus  tuning  the  instrument  for  different  wave- 
lengtlis.  No  battery  is  necessary.  The  instrument  is  provided 
with  spring  clips  which  may  be  connected  by  lengths  of  wire  to 
a  V)rass  bed  or  a  fence  wire. 

"Almost  since  the  days  when  he  was  'knee-high  to  a  grass- 
hopper,' Alaster  Hinman  showed  marked  liking  for  and  skill  in 
producing  things  minute  and  mechanical.  While  little  more  than 
a  l)a>)y  in  his  kindergarten  days,  on  his  own  initiative,  he  cut  out 
of  paper  and  pasted  together  without  previous  drawing,  a  Aeloci- 
pede,  complete  as  to  pedals,  handle  bars,  and  wheels,  on  a  scale 
so  small  as  to  cause  all  who  saw  it  to  marvel;  on  another  occasion 
he  cut  an  automobile  with  steering  wheel  and  headlights  out  of 
l)aper.  * 

"As  the  years  went  by,  to  his  interest  in  things  minute  and 
mechanical,  he  added  an  interest  in  things  electrical.  Among 
his  early  experiments  was  a  microphone  so  connected  by  wire  as 
to  convey  quite  audibly  at  a  distance,  or  up-stairs,  the  ticking  of 
the  dining-room  clock.  He  was  forever  fussing  aroimd  with  bells 
and  buzzers;  once  surreptitiously  running  a  wire  to  the  house 
next  door,  Avhere  there  lived  another  small  boy.  He  arranged 
with  this  boy  to  operate  a  home-made  telegraph  key  which  should 
cause  a  sounder  on  the  window-sill  in  his  own  home  to  chirp, 
cricket  fashion,  much  to  the  mystification  of  his  elders  not  quite 
up  to  his  scientific  pranks." 

There  j-ou  have  the  typical  American  boy  of  inventive  mind. 
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Hundreds  like  him  are  playing  at  the  game  of  radio  ^\^th  the  zeal 
of  neophytes  and  the  skill  of  trained  artists.  They  are  the  Lee 
Deforests  and  Edwin H.  Armstrongs  of  to-morrow;  and  the  future 
of  radio  discovery  is  in  their  hands.  That  is  why  the  thoughtful 
person  must  e.xamine  the  freak  radiophones  A\-ith  unfeigned 
interest,  and  regard  their  makers  with  admiration  and  respect. 


RADIO  EN  ROUTE 

IT  APPEARS  THAT  KADIO  is  not  merely  to  bring  informa- 
tion into  the  home,  but  is  to  follow  us  abroad  as  well, 
making  entertainment  and  up-to-minute  news  a^'ailable 
for  the  voyager  in  the  railway  car,  who  hitherto  has  been  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  world  was  getting  on  ■«-ithout  him,  at  least 
between  stations.  Already  report  has  come  of  the  regular  in- 
stallation of  telephone  serA^ce,  both  sending  and  receiving, 
on  certain  trains  in  France  and  Germany.  Xow  we  learn  that 
successful  experiments  have  been  made  on  se^'eral  American  rail- 
way's, including  the  Rock  Island,  which  now  plans  to  install 
a  regular  serAice  on  the  Roek\-  Mountain  Limited.  The  Lacka- 
wanna was  a  pioneer  in  this  movement,  ha%"ing  made  successful 
tests  as  long  ago  as  1914,  which  were  given  up,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  during  the  war,  and  which  were  only  resumed  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  New  York  Globe  tells  of  the  success  of  the  new  experi- 
ments on  the  Cornell  Special 
of  the  Lackawanna,  en  route 
from  Ithaca  to  Xew  York: 


interesting  data  gathered  were 
those  of  the  effect  of  location 
on  .><ignals.  Nearly  all  previous 
theories  seemed  to  be  confirmed, 
except  that  of  immediate  i)rox- 
iinity  of  rock,  steel  bridges,  and 
bodies  of  earth.  Very  little  dif- 
ference could  be  noted  whether 
the  railroad  ran  through  a  steep 
cut  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  or 
was  on  the  level.  Whene\er  the 
train  went  through  a  tliickly 
wooded  piece  of  land,  where  the 
trees  were  high,  all  long-distance 
signals  faded  out  entirely.  The 
nearness  of  a  body  of  water  or  a 
stream,  even  tho  small,  seemed  to 
greatly  increase  signal  strength. 
The  position  of  the  antenna?  in 
regard  to  the  station  from  which 
they  were  recei\ing  was  another 
important  factor,  for,  often 
going  around  a  curve,  on  a  per- 
fectly level  plain,  would  make 
one  set  of  stations  completely 
fade  out  and  bring  in  another. 

■'As  mentioned  before,  small 
contours  in  the  earth's  surface, 
when  they  were  not  wooded, 
seemed  to  have  Uttle  effect,  but 
the  location  of  a  mountain  immediately^  between  the  train  and 
stations  in  a  certain  locality  would  cut  out  the  signals  entirely. 
This  was  e^^dent  verj'  strongly  when  we  lost  8  B  U  W  while 
rounding  a  mountain,  but  then,  again,  could  hear  him  when 
higher  up  on  a  i)lain.  The  best  signal  strength  of  aU  was  when 
jiassing  on  a  high  embankment  across  a  bare  plain.  This  seemed 
exen  better  than  the  proximity  of  a  lake.  Of  course,  all  these 
ob.servations  are  those  from  only  two  trips,  but  yet  they  seemed 
to  hold  true  in  nearlj'  everj'  case." 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  obsersation  was  that  on  another 
occasion,  when  the  train  was  inside  the  Bergen  tunnel,  which  is 
4,283  feet  long  and  90  feet  under  ground,  one  or  two  continuous 
wave  stations  and  several  ships  were  heard  distinctly.  The 
sounds,  to  be  sure,  were  faint,  and  increased  with  a  "bang" 
Avheu  the  train  emerged  from  the  tunnel;  j'et  the  fact  that  the 
radio  waves  penetrated  the  earth  sufficiently  to  reach  the  tunnel 
at  all  was  sufficiently  notable.  Again  it  was  observed  that  in 
a  tunnel  several  hundred  feet  long,  near  Seranton,  a  message 
being  received  was  hardly  interfered  vrith.. 

All  in  all,  these  experiences  furnish  valuable  data  as  to  the 
penetrative  power  of  the  radio  waves.  Also  they  give  hints  to 
the  amateur  about  the  placement  of  his  aerial;  confirming  the 
belief  that  the  location  of  choice  is  a  flat  open  region,  remote  from 
high  hills  and  considerable  woodland.  ^Vhere  such  a  location  is 
available,  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  install  the  aerial  at  a  great  height. 
The  Lackawanna  aerials,  placed  a  few  inches  above  the  tops  of 


I 


"Several  features  of  the 
experiment,  as  pointed  out 
by  Da^^d  W,  Richardson  of 
Princeton  University,  who 
^\-ith  G.  D.  ^lurray,  Jr., 
carried  out  the  tests,  were 
that  communication  was 
attempted  at  all  heights 
and  over  all  kinds  of  ter- 
rain; that  the  'pointing'  of 
the  aerial  seemed  to  haA'e  a 
marked  effect  on  audibihty, 
and  that  woods  and  "cuts" 
interfered  "n-ith  reception, 
whereas  open  country  and 
bodies  of  water  intensified  it. 

"In  the  way  of  an  experi- 
ment,   perhaps,    the    most 
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the  cars,  served  an  admii-able  purpose.  It  may  be  recalled,  too, 
that  when  INIr.  Godley  made  his  famous  demonstration  in  Scot- 
land, by  receiving  the  signals  of  American  amateurs,  he  erected 
his  aerial  only  twelve  feet  from  the  gi'ound.  These  observations, 
howeA'er,  apply  to  the  recei^-ing  aerial  only.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  a  transmitting  aerial  for  long-distance  work  should 
be  placed  at  a  much  greater  elevation. 


MESSAGES  THROUGH  EARTH  AND  WATER 

IT  AUGURS  WELL  for  the  immediate  future  of  broadcasting 
as  an  educational  method  that  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz, 
the  distinguished  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  should  have  been  willing  to  take  the  radio 
public  into  his  confidence  with  a  popiUar  talk  about  lightning. 
The  newspapers  have  had  a  good  deal  to  report  about  the  re- 
markable experiments  made  by  Dr.  Steinmetz  in  his  Schenectady 
laboratory,  in  which  he  has  produced  lightning  flashes  that  are 
at  least  fair  imitations  of  the  original.  Equal  interest  attaches 
to  the  pronouncement  of  the  famous  electrician  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities that  radio  waves  or  their  equivalent  may  perhaps  be 
sent  through  solid  earth  as  readily  as  through  the  air.  In  the 
SjTacuse  Herald,  Dr.  Steinmetz  is  quoted  to  this  efl'ect: 

"Radio  messages  that  course  through  the  earth  and  through 
water,  as  well  as  the  air,  are  a  well-founded  possibility  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  and  unusual  performances  of  lower-power  radio 
apparatus  in  transmitting  messages  to  surprizing  distances. 

"These  possibilities  are  not  difficult  of  belief.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  will  be  easier  for  wireless  wa^  es 
to  pass  through  the  ground  than  tlu-ough  the  au\  Submarines 
already  have  sent  radio  messages  successfully  while  submerged — 
a  primary  substantiation  of  the  theory  which  looks  to  the  con- 
quering of  another  element  in  addition  to  ether. 

"If  radiations  through  the  earth  do  take  place,  however,  they 
wiU  be  whollj'  in  accordance  with  accepted  electrical  laws.  This 
is  due  to  the  circumstances  that  the  sending  antenme  and  the 
receiving  set  Avere  both  connected  to  the  ground  and  that  the  earth, 
in  such  a  case,  would  act  as  a  return  circuit  for  the  current. 

"It  is  difficult  to  look  into  the  future  of  radio,  for  it  is  such  a  big 
thing.  One  thing  is  certain,  however.  Uninterrupted  communi- 
cation throughout  the  world  is  now  a  reality  because  of  radio. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  time  when  any  place  vnll  be  out  of  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  case  of  a  disaster,  when 
ordinary  communication  is  cut  off,  messages  can  still  be  sent  out 
by  radio.  Expeditions  in  distant  lands,  where  wires  haAe 
never  been  stretched,  can  keep  in  constant  communication  with 
the  world  through  the  radio.  Communication  at  sea,  of  course, 
holds  great  possibilities,  too. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  the  radio  Avail  e\'er  replace  the  ordinary 
telephone.  Radio  messages  can  not  be  directed  so  that  they 
will  pass  merely  from  one  individual  to  another.  Radio  is  too 
general.  Others — not  everybod}-,  but  some — could  hear  the 
message  as  well  as  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

"However,  toU  messages  might  be  transmitted  by  radio  from 
city  to  citj'.  A  telephone  subscriber  might  talk  by  wire  with  the 
central  station  in  his  own  city  and  the  message  might  then  be  put 
on  the  wireless  and  transmitted  to  another  city  and  then  deliv- 
ered by  A\dre  telephone  to  the  person  concerned. " 


ON  THE  WATCH  FOR  MARAUDERS— The  directors  of 
the  Cleveland  Radio  Association,  as  we  learn  from  the  Plain 
Dealer,  have  an  interference  recording  set  with  which  they  intend 
to  keep  tabs  on  any  one  who  tends  to  interfere  with  the  broad- 
casting concerts.  "Phonographic  records  of  several  instances  of 
interference  "with  Sundaj'  evening  concerts  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  the  club,"  we  are  told.  And  if  necessary  others  will 
be  taken  and  sent  directly  to  S.  W.  Edwards,  Radio  Inspector  of 
the  Eighth  District.  "The  concerts  are  put  on  for  the  benefit 
of  radio  fans;  they  cost  nothing  as  far  as  the  receiving  stations  are 
concerned,  and  every  person  with  a  receiving  set  has  an  equal 
chance  of  hearing  good  speakers,  singers  and  musicians.  Interfer- 
ence with  the  concerts  is  something  the  directors  plan  to  overcome, 
and  a  close  watch  is  being  kept  during  the  concerts." 


RADIO  EQUIPMENT  FOR  AIRPLANES 

THE  REMARKABLE  DEVELOPMENT  of  radio  that 
took  place  during  the  war  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
due  to  the  use  of  the  new  art  in  the  airplane  serAace. 
Xotwithstauding  this,  radio  has  not  been  as  fully  used  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  commercial  airplanes  of  the  more 
recent  period.     The  death  of  several  passengers  on  a  crippled 
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Chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  who  says 

that  "radio  messages  that  course  throufih  the  earth  antl  through  water, 

as  well  as  the  air,  are  a  well-founded  i)ossibility." 


seaplane  not  far  off  the  Florida  coast  recently  served  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  seems  an  inexcusable  neglect  to  safeguard  air- 
voyagers.  ^Meantime  it  appears  that  the  same  need  is  being 
recognized  abroad,  and,  in  England  at  any  rate,  has  come  up  for 
official  action.     In  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York),  we  read: 

« 

"Owing  to  the  agitation  by  aeronautical  experts  for  wireless 
to  be  fitted  to  aircraft,  the  British  House  of  Parliament  an- 
nounces that  regulations  are  to  be  issued  making  the  carrying  of 
wireless  apparatus  by  British  aircraft  compulsory  as  soon  as  the 
International  Convention  on  Aerial  Navigation  has  been  signed 
by  tlie  majority  of  the  signatory  states. 

"This  Convention  provides  for  wireless  apparatus  being  car- 
ried b\-  aircraft  used  in  public  transport  and  capable  of  carrying 
ten  or  more  persons. 

"The  Air  Secretary  also  stated  that  all  large  airplanes  at 
present  employed  on  the  subsidized  cross  channel  service  shall 
be  equipped  with  wireless." 

It  has  been  found  that  the  most  effective  antenna  for  an  air- 
plane involves  the  use  of  a  wire,  weighted  at  the  end,  that 
is  let  down  from  the  body  of  the  machine,  and  trails  behind 
during  flight,  being  of  course  drawn  up  before  the  plane  ap- 
proaches the  earth  or  water.  Such  an  aerial  would  obviously  not 
be  available  after  the  plane  has  made  a  forced  landing  in  water. 
But  its  place  may  be  taken  by  a  wire  carried  by  a  kite,  of  type 
recently  devised  for  the  purpose,  that  may  be  sent  up  from  the 
disabled  airplane.  There  can  be  little  question  that  had  the 
seaplane  that  was  disabled  off  the  Florida  coast  been  thus 
equipped,  a  tragedy  that  cost  the  lives  of  four  tourists  might 
have  been  averted. 


OUR  RED  "PRIMITIVES"  IN  ART 


(( 
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XDIAX  ART!  They  aiu't  no  sicli  auimile."  And  so  we 
dismiss  the  thought  that  our  aborigines  were  or  are  capable 
of  wliat  we  call  "artistic  expression."  Some  there  are. 
doubtless,  who  will  repel  this  imputation  by  ]Mr.  E.  H.  Cahill, 
the  admitting  that  we  have  not  bothered  ourseh'es  much 
about  "the  higher  elements  of  the  Indian  civilization,  its  philos- 
ophy, its  poetry  and  its  art."  The  present  year's  exhibition  of 
the  Independent  Ai'tists  has  proven  that  an  aptitude  for  artistic 
expression  is  possest  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
Their  talent  has  been  especially  fostered  by  Dr.  Edgar  Lee 
Hewett  of  the  Santa  Fe  Museum,  who  for  many  years  has 
worked  to  preser^•e  what  remains  of  the  Pueblo  civilization  of  the 
Southwest,  ''and  to  encourage  the  Indians  in  new  creative  and 
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is  the  mode  of  Awa  Tsireh,  the  Pueblo  painter,  in  his  "Green  Corn  Ceremony." 


ex-pressive  Avork."     The  story  of  the  budding  and   growth  of 
Indian  talent  is  told  by  ]SIr.  Cahill  in  the  International  Studio: 

"Some  years  ago  Dr.  Hewett,  through  his  interest  in  the  pot- 
terj-  of  the  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  met  Ta-e,  the  first  of  these 
Indian  water-colorists.  Ta-e  had  got  hold  of  some  water-colors 
and  paper,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  the 
characters  and  costumes  of  the  dance  dramas  of  his  people.  In 
his  spare  time  he  made  single  figures  from  the  dances.  When 
these  pictures  of  Ta-e  came  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hewett,  he  was 
struck  by  their  simplicity  and  earnestness.  He  saw  immediately 
that  here  was  something  to  be  encouraged,  the  spontaneous 
beginning  of  a  new  art  among  the  Indians.  Ta-e  went  on  pro- 
ducing his  pictures  until  he  died,  during  the  influenza  epidemic 
which  carried  off  a  third  of  the  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  But  art 
is  the  child  of  imitation,  and  Ta-e's  delightful  pastime  had  been 
taken  up  by  other  young  Indians.  Since  his  death  it  has  been 
carried  on  and  enlarged  in  scope.  One  of  Ta-e's  first  followers 
was  Awa  Tsireh.  The  group  of  water-color  artists  now  includes 
Awa  Tsireh,  Fred  Kabotie,  Vehno  Shije  and  Tonita  Pean,  the 
last  a  girl." 


The  works  of  these  Indian  artists,  it  is  asserted,  "mark  the 
birth  of  a  new  art  in  America,  the  ex-pression  by  the  Pueblo 
Indian  of  his  amazingly  rich  ceremonial  life  in  the  art  medium 
of  the  while  man."  The  field  open  to  them  is  almost  limitless, 
for — 

"The  number  and  remarkable  character  of  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  Pueblos  has  captured  the  imagination  of  all 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  know  this  wonderful 
Indian  people.  No  month  passes  among  them  without  several 
ceremonial  'dances,'  and  cAery  able-bodied  Indian  takes  part 
in  some  performance  during  the  year.  Walter  Hough  says  that 
these  people  have  'the  best  round  of  theatrical  entertainments 
enjoAed  by  any  people  in  the  world,  for  nearly  every  ceremony 
has  its  di\-erting  side,  for  religion  and  the  drama  are  here  united 

as  in  primiti\e  times.'  And  he 
adds  that  this  ceremonial  life, 
'  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened  men, 
should  have  a  record  before  the 
march  of  civilization  treads  it  in 
the  dust.' 

"This  record,  in  the  finest  pos- 
sible way,  is  being  made  by  the 
young  Indian  artists  w^hom  Dr. 
Hewett  is  encouraging.  Their 
pictures  record  the  emotional 
quality,  the  very  feel  and  color 
and  movement  of  the  astounding 
Pueblo  ceremonies.  But  more 
than  that,  these  water-colors  are 
works  of  art  in  themselves,  valid 
for  all  time,  even  if  they  were 
records  only  of  the  creative  imag- 
ination of  the  artist  who  conceived 
them.  In  them  one  feels  the 
solemnity  of  great  quiet  places, 
the  delicate  embroidery  of  clouds 
against  the  endless  heights  of  the 
desert  air,  the  Sun-Father  gleam- 
ing upon  the  yellow  sands,  and 
the  mesa  rising  suddenly  out  of 
the  arid  expanse,  much  the  same 
as  the  figures  in  these  di'awings 
materializing  in  all  their  rich  and 
vibrant  life  out  of  the  sheer  blank 
whiteness  of  space. 

"In  the  'Hopi  Mask  Dance' 
Fred  Kabotie  has  achieved  a  fine 
rhythmic  balance  of  figures.  In 
the  bending  of  the  forms  in  columns  there  is  a  sort  of  mass 
modeling  that  is  very  beautiful.  Here  is  rhythm  and  action, 
and  a  vi\-id  sense  of  life,  not  too  reahsticalh'  rendered.  Kabotie 
has  a  feeling  for  bulk  very  near — one  might  almost  say  perilously 
near — to  that  of  his  white  brother,  but  he  knows  how  to  keep 
it  in  check.  The  'Fructification  Ceremony'  has  sensitive  earn- 
estness in  the  execution  of  the  rows  of  strange  masked  figures 
bending  and  projecting  toward  us  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of 
the  composition. 

"Awa  Tsireh  keeps  to  the  formalism  of  the  Indian  in  his 
figure  drawing.  His  'Women's  Wheel  Dance'  shows  a  remark- 
able manipulation  of  the  blacks  of  the  heads  against  the  gorgeous 
close-knit  orchestration  of  color  in  the  costumes.  In  the  'Green 
Corn  Ceremony'  the  yellow  painted  bodies  strike  in  warm  relief 
against  the  black  skirts  and  hair.  Awa  Tsireh  resists  the  sensa- 
tions of  bulk  and  consistently  preserves  the  flatness  of  the  Indian 
method." 

An  American  or  European  painter  seeking  to  represent  these 
Indian  ceremonies  would  almost  certainly  approach  them  from 
another  angle: 
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"He  would  probably  paint  the  time  of  day  and  the  New 
Mexican  sk>\  He  would  be  struck  by  the  nature  of  the  sunlight 
and  would  think  the  Indian  blankets  and  costumes  wonderful. 
He  would  handle  his  subject  as  masses  of  color  in  light  and  shade. 
That  is,  he  would  paint  the  phenomenon.  The  Indian  con- 
centrates on  the  thing  itself.  The  European  would  record  his 
visual  sensations.  The  Indian  re- 
cords what  he  knows,  emending 
his  vision  by  his  knowledge  and  his 
intuitive  understanding — and  art 
is  usually  in  proportion  as  the 
artist  does  this.  These  water- 
colors  are  an  instinctive  expression 
o  f  the  Indian's  esthetic  life  in  a 
new  dimension,  the  dimension  of 
the  European's  art  medium.  These 
Pueblo  Indians  have  made  this 
medium  their  own,  a  part  of  their 
esthetic  and  reUgious  life." 

These  water-colors  prove,  as- 
serts Mr.  Cahill,  that  the  "crea- 
tive life  of  the  redman  of  the 
pueblos  is  far  from  finished." 

' '  The  ability  of  anj-  race  to  create 
an  art  as  great  in  its  originality  and 
its  simple  power  as  is  this  Indian 
water-color  art  is  proof  sufficient 
that  it  is  far  from  its  period  of 
artistic  senescence.  These  Pueliio 
Indian  boys  are  the  pioneers  of  a 
new  race  of  American  primitives." 


have  not  been  entirely  successful,  but  in  the  ease  of  Marie 
Jeritza,  their  triumph  has  been  complete.  The  public  has  stormed 
the  opera  house  Avhenever  this  paragon  has  been  announced, 
and  during  her  first  season  here  she  has  succeeded  in  defeating 
Geraldine  Farrar,  a  \astly  superior  performer,  tho  no  great 
favorite  of  mine,  on  her  own  ground." 


PRESERVES  THE   FLATNESS  OF  THE   INDIA X   METHOD, 
does  Awa  Tsireh  in  his  very  decorative  "Women's  Wheel  Dance." 


COOLING  ARDORS  OVER  JERITZA 

RECONSIDERING  JERITZA  is  one  of  the  pastimes  of 
music  critics  now  that  the  opera  season  is  over.  What 
-  .she  achieved  in  one  night  in  the  way  of  popular  acclaim 
was  all  that  "any,  howcAer  ambitious,  person  might  hope  for 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,"  says  Mr.  Carl  Van  Vechten,  one 
of  the  free  lancers  in  the  field.  It  is  worth  wliile  going  outside 
the  established  field  of  critics  and  papers  for  an  unconventional 
\-iew.  Mr.  Van  Vechten  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  more  "about 
Marie  Jeritza  during  the  last  three  months  than  I  have  heard 
about  Eleanora  Duse  in  the  last  ten  years."  Thus  in  AVTiting 
in  The  Reviewer  (Richmond)  he  begins  to  build  up  his  thesis 
that  great  ones  are  never  immediately  acclaimed,  and  he  cites 
Olive  Fremstad,  Chaliapin,  Caruso,  Mariette  Mazarin  and 
Mary  Garden  as  examples.  ' '  Claudio  Muzio  made  her  New  York 
debut  as  Tosca,  and  the  critics  wrote  about  her  very  much 
as  they  are  writing  to-day  about  ^larie  Jeritza.  Rosa  Ponselle 
was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  sopranos  of  all  time."  To-day, 
they  are  figured  in  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  unenthusiastic  plu-ase 
as  "accomplished  and  useful  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company."  What  he  thinks  of  the  critics  who  put 
Jeritza  on  the  operatic  map  is  interesting. 

"The  majority  of  music  critics  in  New  York — and,  God  knows, 
the  majority  is  for  Marie — is  almost  invariably  WTong.  Their 
attitude  has  been  autocratic,  aggressive  and  overbearing.  Their 
S3^mpathies  have  been  meager  and  their  taste  is  deplorable. 
Every  successiAe  novelty  by  a  new  composer,  Wagner,  Strauss, 
Debussy  (let  us  call  the  roU),  has  been  lambasted  bj^  these 
gentry.  They  literally  drove  poor  Mahler  to  his  grave.  They 
attacked  Toscanini  with  bladders  for  his  conducting  of  Wagner 
and  Beethoven,  the  two  composers  to  whom  he  had  devoted  his 
most  serious  study.  For  an  entire  season  they  abused  Feodor 
Chaliapin,  who  was  as  great  an  artist  in  1907-08  as  he  is  recognized 
to  be  (by  these  same  critics!)  to-daj-.  They  have  consistently 
ridiculed  Mary  Garden,  who  comes  nearer  to  real  creation  than 
any  interpreter  I  have  e\er  seen  or  heard.  They  have  tried  to 
set  up  autocratic  rules  (o  guide  composers.  They  haA'e  tried  to 
dictate  programs  and  have  told  singers  how  to  comport  them- 
selves on  the  concert  platform.  They  are  responsible  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  silly  routine  which  makes  concert-going  no  longer  a 
pleasure.  They  have  tried  to  give  orders  to  impresarii,  and  they 
have  tried  to  keep  the  public  under  their  thumbs.     Latelj'  they 


Mr.  Van  Vechten  is  not  contending  that  the  critics  have  picked 
a  goose  for  a  swan.  Jeritza  "merits  study  and  it  maj'^  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  that  to  some  extent  she  repays  it."     For — 

"She  is  no  routine  singer,  no  Claudia  Muzio  or  Ro.sa  Ponselle, 
whose  vocal  gifts,  by  the  way,  sh(>  (>ntirely  lacks.  Certainly, 
she  is  tall;  ccrtainlj',  she  is  commanding;  certainlj',  she  is  blond, 
and  her  hair  is  as  long  as-Melisande's  ('Mes  cheveux  sont  plus 
longs  que  mes  bras.  ...  lis  sont  i)lus  long  que  moi').  She 
sings  Sieglitide  with  her  own  flowing  tresses.  Her  face  is  quite 
lovely,  in  a  stjde  perhaps  more  rare  here  than  in  Vienna.  She  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  type  not  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  tho  more  oft(>n  to  be  found  in  the 
music  halls  than  in  the  opera  houses,  the  type  of  (Jerman  hoyden, 
lively,  \ivacious,  blond  and  big.  There  is  no  doubt  about  her 
magnetism.  She  'gets  herself  over.'  Here  the  list  of  her  assets 
ends.  It  can  be  stretched  no  longer.  Those  who  have  called 
her  graceful  will  live  to  repent  the  day.  When  they  are  no  longer 
befuddled  by  her  magnetism  and  beauty,  they  will  realize  that 
she  seldom  makes  a  graceful  move.  Her  acting  is  not  without  a 
certain  gay  Aivacity,  which  is  often  effecti\'e,  but  in  certain  roles, 
notably  Marie  in  Die  Tote  Stadt,  this  \-ivacity  is  exploited  to  a 
degree  where  it  becomes  uni)leasantly  nerA'ous  and  feverish,  and 
in  Tosca,  verges  on  what  is  called  'overacting.'  In  the  role  of 
Sieglinde,  on  the  other  hand,  she  makes  only  a  negative  kind  of 
impression.  If  Jeritza  had  made  her  debut  in  New  York  in 
'Die  Walkure,'  she  would  have  been  judged  more  strictly  on  her 
merits.  Her  high  voice  is  powerful.  In  the  lower  and  middle 
registers  it  lacks  resonance  and  has  little  force  and  next  to  no 
brilliancy,  nor  does  it  sound  fresh.  Her  ability  to  color  her 
tones  is  Umited,  so  my  poor  ear  tells  me,  to  singing  either  fortis- 
simo or  i^ianissimo.  When  she  sings  i)ianissimo  her  tones  fre- 
quently stray  from  the  pitch.  She  is  addicted  to  the  unpleasant 
habit  of  scooping.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  singing  in  an  opera  like 
'Die  Tote  Stadt,'  AVTitten  in  an  unvocal  and  declamatory  style, 
speaking  from  a  traditional  i)oint  of  Aiew.  The  role  of  Sieg- 
linde exhibits  Mme.  Jeritza  at  her  worst,  both  as  actress  and  as 
singer,  for  Sieglinde  is  a  mezzo-soprano  role  and  the  tessitura 
lies  in  the  weakest  part  of  this  singer's  voice,  her  medium.  Cer- 
tainly, she  is  the  least  interesting  and  the  least  audible  Sieglinde 
I  have  ever  heard.  Tosca,  on  the  other  hand,  is  her  best  role. 
It  suits  her  flamboyant  style  of  acting,  and  the  high  music  lies 
in  the  best  register  of-  her  "v-oice.  It  may  be  added  that  there 
are  those  who  think  it  is  difficult  and  original  to  sing  'Vissi 
d'Arte'  Ijing  on  the  floor.  These  naive  souls  appear  to  forget 
that  everj'  Nedda  in  every  performance  of  '  Pagliacci '  sings  a  good 
half  of  the  Bird  Song  from  this  position.  It  also  may  be  recalled 
that  Luisa  Tetrazzini  was  wont  to  stoop  to  pick  up  the  train  of 
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her  dress  as  she  attacked  a  high  E  flat  in  the  first  act  of  'La 
Traviata.'  To  return  to  Puccini's  opera,  lias  any  one  ever  failed 
as  Tosca?  Terniua,  Karnes,  Frenistad,  Destinn,  Farrar,  Miizio, 
Garden,  Cavalieri,  Sylva,  Carmen-IMehs,  Chenal,  Raisa,  how 
many  otliers,  have  all  made  successes  in  this  role.  Like  Mind 
in  'La  Boheme.'  it  is  both  sing:er  and  actor-proof. 

"Tliis  investigation  has  been  undertaken  in  no  spirit  of  hos- 
tility; rather,  the  contrary.  It  is  high  time  that  some  one  pointed 
out  Alme.  Jeritza's  limitations  before  the  capricious  public,  quick 
to  tire  of  a  sensation,  begins  to  discover  them  for  itself.  More  is 
expected  of  a  sensation  than  of  a  failure  or  a  mediocrity,  and 
unless  IMme.  Jeritza  finds  it  possible  to  scale  new  vocal  heights 


PROOF  OF  A   CHILDLIKE    VISION   AND   A   DELIGHT 
Fred  Kabotie.   of  the  Pueblo   Indians,    thus  represents  the   "  New  Y 


and  descend  into  unexi>lored  Aocal  depths,  to  refine  somewhat 
upon  her  present  explosi\-e  method  of  acting  and  upon  her  some- 
what uncertain  style  in  singing,  she  ■will  soon  lose  some  of  her  all 
too  easily  won  admirers.  A  reputation  is  sometimes  very  easy  to 
gain  but  it  is  often  found  very  difficidt  to  maintain  it.  These  few 
remarks,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  place  this  para- 
gon somewhat  nearer  the  earth  on  which  she  stands  so  firmly,  so 
that,  in  adjudging  her  future  performances,  she  may  be  criti- 
cized as  a  charming  woman,  exceedingly  magnetic,  with  a  great 
deal  to  learn  and  yet  more  to  forget." 


'WARE  OF  HOOPSKIRTS — As  a  reaction  to  flapperism.  shall 
Ave  soon  be  plunged  back  into  Victorianism?  The  London  Times, 
assuming  that  London  may  take  some  of  the  thunder  of  Paris 
in  the  setting  of  modes,  points  to  the  possibility.     Thus: 

"Not  the  least  interesting  event  of  the  London  season  is  likely 
to  be  a  series  of  tableaux  of  Victorian  characters,  to  be  given  for  a 
charitable  object.  We  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  repre- 
sent Winterhalter's  well-known  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  ■with  their  young  children,  and  the  almost  equally 
well-known  group  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  her  maids  of  honor. 
The  tableaux  may  be  expected  to  have  even  a  certain  influence  on 
the  fashions  of  the  future.  As  is  well  known  to  our  feminine 
readers,  in  the  last  few  years  tentative  efforts  have  been  made 
toward  a  return  to  the  modes  of  the  fii ties  and  the  sixties.  There 
was  never  any  reason  to  fear  the  return  of  the  crinoline,  with  its 
billowy  immensities;  the  practical  conditions  of  modern  life 
would  always  preAent  the  great  majority  of  women  from  obeying 
such  a  decree  of  fashion,  even  supposing  it  were  ever  to  be  issued. 
But  a  return  -with  subtler  modifications  to  our  grandmothers' 
costumes  is  quite  possible,  and  might  easily  win  more  approval 
from  the  purely  artistic  eye  than  has  ever  been  accorded  to  the 
present  or  penultimate  fashions.  Certainly  the  experience  of 
both  the  stage  and  the  film  demonstrates  the  permanent  interest 
taken  by  the  public,  in  'period'  costume." 


A  BRITON  CONCEDES  OUR  LANGUAGE 

TTIE  "JEALOUSY  COMPLEX"  which  some  of  our 
WTiters  are  attributing  to  the  Enghsh  in  their  judgments 
of  American  books  does  not  attach  to  all.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Osborn  is  one  of  those  who  sees  beauty  and  even  interest  in  the 
American  language,  and  does  not  merely  wave  it  aside  because 
it  is  not  wholly  English.  His  one  impregnable  point  is  that 
English  and  not  American  is  the  predestined  universal  tongue, 
and  consequently  dwellers  in  this  land  of  ours  must  perforce 

learn  English  while  his  own 
countrymen  will  not  be  tinder 
the  same  obligation  to  acquire 
American,  or  "Statesish,"  if  we 
go  so  far  as  to  adopt  so  hideous 
a  word.  ^Ir.  Osborn,  who  writes 
for  the  London  Morning  Post,  is 
reconciled  to  the  inevitable,  and 
more  or  less  enjoys  the  fulfilment 
of  prophesies  uttered  in  the  early 
days  of  our  life  as  a  nation  that 
"the  language  spoken  bj-  the 
American  people  would  diverge 
widely  from  that  spoken  in  En- 
gland."    For  example: 

' ' '  The  new  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  placed,'  ■wrote 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1813,  'call 
for  new  words,  new  phrases,  and 
for  the  transfer  of  old  words 
to  new  objects.  An  American 
dialect  ■will  therefore  be  formed. 
And  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
t  ury  before  this  another  famous 
American — Noah  Webster — ven- 
tured upon  a  prophecy  even  more 
bold  and  specific.  In  his  'Dis- 
sertations on  the  English  Lan- 
guage,' printed  in  1789,  and 
dedicated  to  Benjamin  FVanklin,  that  master  of  homespun 
speech,  he  formulated  the  foUo-vNing  declaration  of  linguistic  in- 
dependence: 'Numerous  local  causes,  such  as  a  new  country, 
new  associations  of  people,  new  combinations  of  ideas  in  arts  and 
sciences,  and  some  intercourse  with  tribes  whoLl\-  tmknown  in 
Europe,  ■will  introduce  new  words  into  the  American  tongue. 
These  causes  vAU.  produce,  in  a  course  of  time,  a  language  in 
North  America  as  different  from  the  future  language  of  England 
as  the  modem  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish  are  from  the  German, 
or  from  one  another.'  These  authorities,  particularly  Webster, 
did  not  make  anything  like  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  various 
factors  that  wvre  to  put  the  brake  on  the  process  of  divergence 
through  a  twofold  change — twofold  because  English  also  is  a  liv- 
ing language  with  its  owti  principles  of  growth.  They  did  fully 
take  into  account  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the  books  that  are 
the  common  property  of  both  peoples — the  Bible  which  domi- 
nates the  speech  of  either  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  and,  next 
in  consequence,  the  works  of  the  und\-ing  dramatist  which  are 
still  so  ■vs'idely  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  there  is 
even  now  much  tnith  in  the  saying  that  English  and  Americans 
alike  are  'the  subjects  of  King  Shakespeare.'  One  of  the  factors 
in  question  could  not,  of  course,  be  foreseen  by  Webster  and  Jef- 
ferson. They  never  dreamed  of  that  vast  improvement  in 
transoceanic  communications  which  has  brought  New  York 
relatively  nearer  to  London  to-day  than  it  was  to  Boston  or  even 
Philadelphia,  w^hen  Jefferson  was  President,  and  has  brought 
about  a  steady  exchange  of  ideas,  opinions,  and  the  gossip  which 
bears  slang  words  and  phrases  in  its  petulant  current.  Then 
English  authority,  even  when  its  influence  is  unconfessed,  counts 
for  a  good  deal.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  American  politician, 
tho  indulging  in  twisting  the  Lion's  tail  or  'def\ing  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  at  a  clam-bake'  (Uke  the  statesman  in  George 
Ade's  'Fables  in  Slang')  still  uses  the  Johnsonian  diction  ■with 
the  'highly-charged  and  heavy-shotted'  periods  (to  use  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrase)  which  was  spoken  in  our  political  orations  and 
■written  in  our  leading  articles  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago." 

The  Americans,  ISIr.  Osborn  admits,  have  now  "an  exuberant 


IN   THINGS   SEEN. 

ear  Fructification  Ceremony 
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vernacular,  which  is  more  than  a  new  tliah'ct,  if  not  yet  a  sep- 
arate language."  Taking  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken's  book  on  "The 
American  Language"  as  his  point  of  departure  he  brings  out  some 
interesting  reflections  on  the  comparative  speech  of  the  two  nearly 
related  peoples: 

"The  Americans  have  always  coined  new  words  and  similitudes 
much  faster  and  with  more  audacity  than  we  do,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  really  need  a  guide  to  their  speech  and  grammar,  such 
as  Mr.  H.  L.  ]Meneken,  who  has  just  published  a  revised  edition 
of  his  famous  treatise — a  much  more  entertaining  work  than  any 
le.xicon  that  was  ever  compiled,  not  excepting  Dr.  Johnson's. 
Mr.  IMencken's  point  of  \-iew  closely  r(>sembles  tluit  of  Mr. 
Dooley,  who  once  said:  '\\'hen  we  Americans  are  through  with 
the  English  language,  it  will  look  as  if  it  had  been  run  o\'er  by  a 
musical  comedj-.'  The  vernacular  of  his  compatriots,  h;-  thinks, 
is  full  of  what  Bret  Harte  called  the  'sabre-cuts  of  Saxon."  When 
a  new  problem  turns  up  for  the  word-smith,  he  believes  that  the 
Americans  show  superior  imaginativeness  and  resourcc>falness; 
for  example,  movie  is  better  than  ciiicina.  and  'tis  a  gladdor  and  a 
wiser  thing  to  call  the  fender  in 
front  of  a  steam-engine  a  coir- 
cnlcher  than  a  plow.  The  Amer- 
ican language,  he  insists,  offers 
a  far  greater  variety  of  s\Tionyms 
than  ours;  to  take  a  case  in 
point,  transatlantic  equivalents 
for  drunk  are  piffled,  spifflicaUd, 
atvry-eyed,  tanked,  snooted,  stewed, 
os.sified,  slopped,  fiddled,  edged, 
loaded,  het-up,  frazzled,  jugged, 
soused,  jiggered,  corned,  jagged. 
and  bunned.  Farmer  and  Hen- 
ley place  only  corned  and  j<i(ig(d 
among  English  synonyms,  and  I 
think  tanked,  loaded,  and  one  or 
two  others  have  come  to  us 
tlirough  American  humorists  on 
and  off  the  stage.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  new  drinks,  surely  an 
inspiring  them(>,  ^\^^  are  inferior  at 
finding  picturesque  names;  thus 
we  call  a  mixture  of  whisky  and 
soda  a  whisk ij-anil-soda.  ^\■her"as 
in    America    it    has    the    i)oeti<'al 

naimG  o(  high-ball.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that,  tho 
Americans  may  invent  such  jileasant  appellations  for  cunning 
comminglings  of  'hard'  ingredients,  as  golden-slipper,  whi-^k^- 
daisy,  blue-blazer,  and  while-plush  (to  gi\'e  four  luunes  as  yet  un- 
knoA\-n  here),  they  will  have  to  come  to  England  to  get  a  chancd 
of  drinking  them!  Often  what  seems  an  American  neologism 
turns  out  to  be  th(>  revival  of  an  old  English  word  or  nicaniug 
ie.  g.,  mad  in  the  st'use  of  angri/),  or  a  simple  employment  of  that 
franchise  of  our  language  wiu<-h  many  great  authors  have  tak  ii 
advantage  of  (e.  g.,  the  us«>  of  tip-toe  as  a  verb  Aviiich  is  found  in 
'Clarissa  Ha7-lowe,'  where  we  are  told  'Mabel  liji-lord  it  to 
her  door').  AtuI  we  English  may  welcome,  indeed  we  have 
welcomed,  many  of  th(>  terms  Avhieli  are  translations  of  Indian 
words  (war-path,  pale-face,  fire-water.  &c.,  &e.).  And  I  for  oiu' 
have  a  liking  for  the  metaphorical  phrases,  familiar  to  readers 
of  Bret  Harte  and  IMark  Twain,  which  recall  memories  of 
.spacious  days  in  the  Avild  and  wonderful  West." 

Mr.  Osborn  siu-renders  the  British  point  of  view  and  grants 
that  nothing  they  can  say  "is  likely  to  prevent  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  amazing  tongue  which  one  American  authority — 
Mr.  Rupert  Hughes,  wishes  to  call  'Statesish'  or  'Slalish.'" 
He  knows — 

"The  Americans  will  go  cm  incorporating  th(>  slang  of  their 
vast  polyglot  cities  (c  g.,  guy,  which  is  the  Jewish  goijini)  into 
their  language,  and  inventing  purely  Artificial  words  (sock- 
dolager, rambunctious,  scallijwampus,  c.rjluncticate,  and  guyasculis 
are  examples  of  thos(>  lang-nebbit  terrors  .  •.  .  one  or  two,  such 
as  scrujnptious  and  skedaddle  are  now  a  part  of  Knglish  slang), 
and  cultivating  bad  grammar  (liko  the  (Jovernor  of  a  Slali;  who 
used  has  went  in  a  public  oration),  and  reviving  the  multiple 
negatives  which  were  a  characteristic,  strange  to  say,  of  Old 
English  (Mr.  Mencken  gives  an  example  of  a  char-lady  who  asked 
a  friend:  'You  don't  know  nobody  what  don't  want  nothing  done 
for  them,  do  you?').  Nothing  can  prevent  them — except  the 
common  sense  they  unquestionably    possess — from   creating  a 


language  which  shall  be  an  amalgam  of  all  the  slang  of  emigrants 
from  every  European  land.  Hut,  since  English  is  manifestly 
destined  to  become  the  universal  language,  they  may  have  to  pay 
a  penalty  for  a  policy  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes  once 
more,  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  'put  off  livery  and  cease  to 
be  the  butlers  of  another  people's  language.'  They  will  have  to 
learn  English  in  order  to  communicate  with  tho  rest  of  the  world. 
But  we,  and  other  intelligent  foreigners,  shall  not  be  compelled, 
lieaA'en  be  praised  for  it,  to  plunge  into  the  cloaca  nia.riniii  of 
their  polyglot  speech — we  shall  be  safe  in  refusing  to  learn 
'  Statesish. '  " 


"TO  JAZZ"  OR    TO  RAG" 

R\GTIME  and  syncopation  are  two  words  that  have  been 
grievously  misued,  says  Mr.  Paul  Whiteman  whose  or- 
-  chestral  leadership  in  the  playing  of  popular  airs  is 
recognized  as  among  the  foremost.  "Syncopation  sounds  hn- 
portant."   he  tells   us   in   the   New  York    Tribune.     "It  gives  a 


A    FINK    KinillMlC    IJ.VLANCE   OF    FKUKKS 
is  acliicvod  by  the  Indian,  Fi-od  ivabotie,  in  llic  "Hopi  Mask  Dance." 


sense  to  the  ignorant  of  participation  in  the  world's  scientific 
knowledge."     But  he  pulls  us  up: 

"Every  coiniiuiuity  has  its  oavu  ragtinu'  pests.  These  are  the 
fellows  that  are  killing  American  music  and  standing  in  the  way 
of  your  d(n-elopin<'nt. 

■"Syncopation  no  longer  i-ulcs  Anu  ricaii  nnisic.  Syncopation, 
of  which  ragtime  is  the  most  familiar  form,  as  we  use  it  in  the 
United  States,  is  an  African  inheritance.  It  has  descended  to  us, 
on  on(>  hand,  direct  from  Africa,  atul  on  the  other,  through  Spain 
and  Spanish-American  civilization.   .   .   . 

"Syncopation  still  exists  in  American  music;  in  fact,  you  can 
not  hear  more  than  a  very  few  bars  of  any  popular  comi)ositi(m 
without  its  croi)i)iiig  U}).  But  to-day  it  is  no  longer  a  necessary 
thing.  It  has  been  retained  much  as  an  ornament.  It  gives  to 
all  Ain(>ncan  music  much  of  its  peculiar  character.  But  if  you 
listen  close  and  look  sharp  you  Avill  note  that  few  dances  of  to-day 
(h'i»end  Avholly  on  syncojjation.  The  fox  trot  is  being  danced 
(this  is  in  1922)  to  the  rhythm  1  and  2,  '.i  and  4,  which  is  not  syn- 
copation. It  is  the  rhytlun  of  thi^  old  Greek  poetic  dactyl,  older 
than  Christianity." 

The  "rag"  ami  the  "y.x/.y,"  are  diff(Tent.  and  Ave're  glad  to  be 
enlightened: 

"Strictly  si)eaking,  to  rag  a  inw  means  that  you  destroy  its 
rhythm  and  teniim  and  substitute  for  the  one  a  2-4  or  4-4  time 
and  a  syncopated  rhythm.  To  do  this  properly  calls  for  a  good 
ear,  a  good  knowledge  of  prinuti\e  harmony  and  for  quite  a  little 
experience  with  a  set  of  ulterior  musical  laws  as  scientific  as  those 
which  i)ut  up  a  building  or  Avrite  a  sonnet.  You  may  not  know 
their  science,  because  onlj'  the  ear  may  be  called  into  plaj'.  But 
remember  that  when  you  begin  to  rag  a  tune  you  follow  some 
other  man's  methods — something  you  have  heard  some  other 
fellow  do.  If  you  don't  follow,  you  are  a  great  and  original  genius, 
far  too  big  a  man  for  us  in  the  Whiteman  orchestra.  Possibly  the 
sculptor  is  just  being  born  to-day  who  will  make  your  statue 
before  Avhich  future  generations  will  stand  iKireheaded." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


CONAN  DOYLE'S  HEAVEN 


AS  AN  EVANOELTST  OF  SPlRITlALlSM,  the  creator 
L\  of  "Sherloi'k  }lolin<'s"  appears  to  most  editors  not  quite 
^  .m.  so  eouvineing  as  lie  is  in  liis  famous  deteetive  stories, 
yet  all  of  them  pay  him  the  trihute  of  believing  him  sincere,  if 
mistaken,  in  his  new  theology.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who 
is  in  this  country  on  a  lecture  tour,  is  satisfied  that  through  the 
agencies  of  the  departed  he  has  proved  immortality  and  a  i)ara- 
dise  beyond,  which,  tho  it  dilTers  in  detail  from  most  conce])tioiis 
of  lieaven,  seems  to  be  comforting  to  those  whose  faith  requires 
the  prop  of  definite  proof. 
The  devout  Christian,  obser\  es 
the  Brooklyn  E-iqlc,  "needs 
no  proof  of  immortality.  The 
Easter  celebration  .  .  .  con- 
tains all  the  evidence  which 
he  needs  to  prove  to  him  that 
death,  is  merelj-  transition.' 
The  eagerness  with  which 
thousaJids  listen  to  Sir  01i\er 
Lodge  and  Conan  Doyle  is 
e\idence,  however,  that  "mul- 
titudes, perhaps  a  majority, 
lack  the  Clu-istian  faith,  and 
hunger,  like  those  of  Judea, 
for  a  sign."  Spiritualist  mani- 
festations are  the  "sign."  be- 
lieves the  English  author,  and 
he  declares  in  published  inter- 
views that  the  Spiritualist 
movement  "is  the  most  serious 
attempt  ever  made  to  ])lace 
religion  u])on  the  basis  of 
(leliiiite  proof,  which  is  all  that 
earnest  minds  (ksire.  It  is 
the  one  gr(>at  final  antidote 
for  materialism,  which  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  our  recent 
world  troubles."  And  within 
fifty  y(>ars,  he  maintains,  it 
"will  sweep  the  world  and 
take  the  place  of  the  religion 
of  to-day — a  religion  which 
has  long  been  decaying  and  is 
becoming  a  mere   formality." 

In  proof  of  the  Spiritualist  theory.  Sir  Ai'thur  dt'clares  that  he 
has  seen  and  communicated  Avith  his  dead  mother,  and  a  son 
killed  in  the  war,  and  that  he  has  heard  an  angel  voice  joining 
in  the  singing  of  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  in  the  mirser\'  of 
the  Doyle  home.  Other  evidences  include,  he  says,  i^hotographs 
of  the  "etheric,"  or  astral,  body;  a  substance  called  ectoplasm, 
which  is  supposed  to  issue  from  the  bodj'  of  the  medium  and  take 
on  the  shape  of  a  departed  one,  and  the  familiar  rapinngs  and 
knockings,  which  he  regards  as  signals  from  the  next  world. 
"I  believe,"  he  said  in  his  fkst  lecture  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  "that  when  God  gives  consolation  of  this  kind  it  is  right 
to  pass  it  on  to  the  human  race."  In  a  second  lecture  Sir  Arthur 
said  that  he  "could  see  no  future  for  Sijiritualism  in  am'  one 
church,  whether  it  be  known  as  the  Spiritualistic  Church  or  other- 
wise. No  church  is  our  enemy.  We  recogni/.e  no  enemy.  We 
have  something  to  give  to  aU  churches — not  only  Christian 


Coi>yiiiilitcJ  hy  I':iul  'lliuiiii'.-ioii. 

A  jMODERX  prophet  who   SE3S  A  X'KW  VISION. 

Sir  Ai-thur  Conan  Doyle  lielieves  tliat  within  fifty  years  Spii-ilualism 
"will  sweep  tlie  world  and  take  the  place  of  tlie  religion  of  to-day." 


churches.     We  have  the  same  thing  for  the  IJuddhist   and   llie 
Mohammedans." 

lieaven  is  described  by  Conan  Do.vle,  we  read  in  ne\vsi)a|)er 
rei)orts,  as  the  land  of  fulfill(>d  ideals,  the  place  where  the  dis- 
harmony and  worry  of  this  life  are  not,  where  the  old  resume 
young  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  where  children  grow  to 
maturit.v.  Huildings  and  towns  are  there,  and  all  our  domc^stie 
animals;  but  everything  is  on  a  higher  plane,  where  there  is 
neither  unhappiness  noi-  wrong.      In  his  creed  there  is  no  such 

place  as  liell. 

Venturing  no  opinion  on 
the  subject,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  does  think  that 
"when  hard-headed  scientists 
like  Sir  Conan  Doyle  and  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  assert  that  they 
ha\('  seen  and  talked  with 
their  dead  sons,  their  state- 
ments call  for  something  be- 
sides ridiciUe.  We  are  all  in 
one  fashion  or  another  questing 
after  the  truth,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Great  Unknown 
which  would  answer  oiir  ques- 
lionings  more  sati.sfa^^-torily 
than  to  have  some  definite 
l)roof  of  existence  after  death. 
This  proof  has  not  comt?  to 
us.  It  may  never  come.  Some 
do  not  want  it  to  come,  but 
there  are  countless  thousands 
who  desire  it  with  all  th<! 
ardor  of  their  .souls."  Hiil. 
e\en  if  Conan  Doyle's  ])rools 
seem  deficient,  tlu'  Avorld, 
remarks  the  (.Cincinnati  'J'iim.s- 
Slar,  "is  sufficiently  respectful 
of  the  man  and  his  views  not 
absolutely  to  deny  that  com- 
munication with  the  dead  is 
possible.  Science  has  made 
too  much  progress  in  the  past 
centm-y  for  peremptory  doubt 
on  any  subject.  That  coni- 
municaiion  betwe(Mi  this  world  and  the  beyond  will  be  established 
A\ithin  the  next  hundred  j'ears  is  no  more  remarkable  a  predic- 
tion than  a  propliecy  of  the  'radio'  would  have  seemed  to 
.scientists  of  a  century  ago."  And  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
bears  Avitness  that  "it  ill  behooves  any  to  scoff  at  seeming 
imDossibililies,  for  very  often  they  shortly  become  realities." 

Howe\-er,  there  is  voluminous  adverse  opinion  on  the  Spiri- 
tualist cult,  and,  in  liile  with  other  critics,  the  Baltimore  American 
argues  that,  aside  from  the  seance  conversations  on  Avhieh  Sir 
Arthur  places  great  reliance,  "there  is  nothing  in  his  statement 
of  any  more  so-called  practical  import  than  can  be  had  in  the 
well-established  beliefs  of  the  day.  .  .  .  People  of  easily  stirred 
imaginations  frequentlj'  have  dreams  that  are  more  vivid  than 
the  real  thing  and  there  is  no  reason,  with  a  proper  setting,  that 
something  of  the  sort  may  not  be  brought  about  in  waking  hours." 
He  has  adopted  an  old  vehicle,  about  which  he  has  built  many 
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lectures,  says  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  "and  he  calls  it 
Spiritualism.  Spiritualism  has  already  exacted  a  heavy  toll  in 
the  United  States.  Numbers  of  its  converts  are  in  the  insane 
asylums  and  others  are  seeking  in  vain  for  the  joy  that  once  was 
theirs  when  they  took  things  pertaining  to  the  curtained  future 
for  granted,  and  trusted  in  the  God  who  had  created  them." 
However,  this  disciple  of  Spiritualism  will  make  some  inroads 
here  among  church-going  people  who  take  their  views  of  religion 
rather  lightly,  thinks  the  Providence  A'^ews.  "Their  Christian 
aspirations  are  usually  satisfied  by  listening  to  a  dull  sermon  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  too  abstract  for  definition." 

"But  he  can  hope  for  no  success  among  those  who  are  really 
Christians  by  instinct,  sincere  practis(>  and  indestructible  faith. 
His  cult  will  grow,  just  as  does  Dowie's,  just  as  do  the  new- 
fire  worshipers  of  our  North- 
west, gathering  in  the  imat- 
tached  minds  and  the  dehers 
after  the  impossible.  The  true 
Christian  teachings  will  con- 
tinue to  blossom,  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  souls  saved  and  ex- 
tending the  power  of  estab- 
lished religion  against  the 
assaults  of  psychic  schools,  or 
well-thinking  i)eople  with  o\'er- 
developed  imagination." 

Taking  Sir  Arthur  to  task 
for  his  statement  that  Spiri- 
tualism will  supplant  the  re- 
ligion of  to-day,  the  Baltimore 
NewH  remarks  that  notwith- 
.standing  many  such  assertions, 
the  Church  has  kept  on  grow- 
ing. And,  "judging  from  re- 
cent re])orts,  they  have  never 
been  so  active  or  so  well  at- 
tctidwl  as  they  have  been 
within  the  last  year.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  them  thecommuni- 
caTits  will  not  l)e!ie\e  the  less 
be<^ause  I  heir  tail  h  is  "I  he  sub- 
stance of  things  iioped  for.  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

And  the  averag*!  man.  sa\  s 
the  lndianai)()lis  .S7^//-,  is  willing 
l()  trust  in  the  Lord  thai  thf 
heavenly  environment  lor  his 
freed  soul  will  be  all  thai  it 
should  be.  "  Kor  this  reason  the 
Biblical  references  to  the  abode 
of  the  departed  meet  all  needs." 
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"Have  the  oftentimes  unlettered  mediums,  with  their 
Indian  'controls,'  ever  ottered  anything  better  or  more  beautiful 
than  this  told  of  the  'n<'W  heaven'  by  John:  'And  Cod  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain;  for  the  former  things  have  passed  away.' 

"Also  it  is  said:  'They  shall  see  His  face  and  His  name 
shall  be  in  their  foreheads.  And  there  shall  be  no  night 
there;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun;  for 
the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light;  and  they  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever.' 

"The  holy  city  'of  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,'  with  its 
wall  of  jasper,  its  foundations  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones  and  its  gates  of  pearl,  is  a  figurative  picture,  but 
it  means  all  the  glories  that  St.  John  the  di\'ine  could  comprehend 
and  no  description  by  spiritualist  mediums  approaches  it.  For 
the  city  as  John  leaves  it  may  mean  to  each  man  the  heaven  of 
his  highest  dreams.  He  may  picture  heaven  as  endowed  with 
all  the  glories  that  he  knows  or  can  imagine.  There  is  no  limit 
to  its  wonders  sa*\e  the  limit  of  his  mind.  But  how  infinitely 
far  it  goes  bevond  Conan  Dovle's  heaven ! " 


CRIMINALS  ON  CAUSES  OF  CRIME 

THE  WOMAN  TEMPTED  ME,"  is  the  first  recorded 
complaint,  and  man  has  echoed  it  as  ungallantly  ever 
since  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  closed  against  him.  It 
was  reechoed  the  other  day  in  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at 
Joliet  when  a  young  man  laid  the  cause  of  his  downfall  against 
that  Eve  in  modern  guise,  the  "flapper."  An  older  man  spoke 
more  closely  by  the  book,  perhaps,  when  he  said  that  environ- 
ment and  association  and  the  lack  of  proper  home  training  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  his  undoing.  There  were  also  several 
statements  that  graft  on  the  part  of  corrupt  officials  made  the 
])ath  of  crime  easier  to  follow,  .since,  if  the  criminal  were  moder- 
ately successful  in  his  "profession,"  his  case  could  be  "fixl" 
for  a  stated  amount.  The  convicts  were  examined  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  study  the 
cause  of  crime  and  to  learn  the 
preventives  and  remedies  to  be 
applied  if  the  present  crime 
wave  is  not  to  become  a  veri- 
table flood.  Headed  by  Judge 
Marcus  Kavanagh,  of  Chicago, 
the  committee  includes  former 
Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman, 
of  New  York;  Wade  H.  Ellis, 
of  <Mncinnati  and  Washington; 
former  Attorney-General  Wil- 
liam B.  Swaney,  of  Chatta- 
nooga; and  Charles  H.  Farn- 
ham  of  St.  Paul.  After  ex- 
amining a  few  Chicago  experts 
in  criminology,  the  committee 
went  to  Joliet  to  learn  from 
convicts  themselves  the  chief 
causes  of  their  undoing,  and 
will  come  next  month  to  New 
York. 

"Why  do  men  go  wTong".'" 
was  the  (juestion  put  by  the 
coniiniltee  to  sexeral  inmates 
1)1'  the  Joliet  penitezitiaiy 
selected  because  of  the  intel- 
ligent answers  they  were  ex- 
pected to  give.  '  Failure  prop- 
erly to  handle  first  offenders 
and  the  mistake  of  segregating 
them  in  the  county  jails — 
known  to  them  as  "schools 
of  crime" — were  the  reasons 
assigned  by  three  convicts. 
■  ■  The  whole  trouble  as  I  .see  it,"  said  a  young  confidence  man,  "lies 
in  the  fact  that  youngsters  when  first  arrested  are  thrown  into  jail 
with  a  lot  of  old-time  criminals.  The  criminals  talk  nothing  but 
crime,  crime,  crime.  How  they  pulled  their  last  job,  how  they 
got  away,  how  they  beat  a  case.  The  first  offender's  mind  is 
filled  with  schemes  to  make  easy  money  and  get  away  with  it. 
Segregation  of  first  offenders,  I  think,  is  the  thing  that  is  needed 
most,  particularly  in  county  jails."  The  most  potent  factor  in 
causing  crime,  said  an  old  offender  who  has  educated  himself  be- 
hind the  bars,  is  environment  and  association.  "You  see  it  is 
like  this,"  he  said,  as  Richard  C.  Burritt  reports  the  law  commit- 
tee's interview  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

' ' '  When  a  young  man  reaches  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty, 
he  begins  to  realize  that  there  are  women  in  the  world.  He  goes 
out  with  some  of  them.    He  makes  a  friend  or  two  who  is  fast. 

"'It  is  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  is  not  making  much  money 
and  in  order  to  take  the  girl  to  cabarets  and  step  around  with 
her  he  has  to  get  more  money.     It  is  an  easy  step  to  stealing. 


0  BET  HE 

;  I  DO  THAT 

'i  ;ONEPFR 


Y^^yd 


\VK     DO     HOPK     SIK   AKTHUR    HAS   MADK 
AI.L<)VVAN(M<;s    KOK    I.()rA[>  CONDITIONS. 

—  Dailins;  in  1  he  New  York  Tribunr. 
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Ho  knows  ho  must  mak(^  monoy  enough  to  step  around,  because 
if  he  dm>sii't  the  pirl  Avill  jjo  with  some  one  else. 

■"When  he  gets  into  a  Ufe  of  stealing  he  tinds  that  there  are 
organized  sets  or  gangs  of  thieves.  He  finds  that  they  have  their 
lawyers,  that  they  ha\e  professional  bondsmen  and  professional 
witnesses.  He  finds  that  the  gang  pools  its  procedure;  that  when 
he  belongs  to  the  gang  that  his  chances  of  beating  a  case  are  good 
and  he  can  go  on  stealing.  He  observes  that  the  man  who  works 
alone  easily  g(Ms  caught  and  is  i)ut  away.' 

"'You  mention  environment  and  association,'  interposed  a 
member  of  tl>e  committee.  "WTiat  is  the  effect  if  the  man's  home 
life  is  a  good  one?' 

"'I  was  just  going  to  mention  that.     I  believe,'  the  prisoner 


Cop.  righted  by  tlie  Key^tune  View  Company. 

WHAT    FRENCH    FAITH    AND    COIRAGE    HAVE    ACHIEVED. 

The  beautiful  Rheims  Cathedral,  marred  and  badly  damaged  during   the  war  by 
German  shells,  is  restored,  and  the  event  is  marked  by  public  thanksgiving. 


went  on,  '  that  a  majority  of  men  would  not  go  wrong  if  they  had 
a  good  home  life.  Some  do,  of  course,  but  I  had  none  myself. 
My  people  died  when  I  was  little  and  1  came  up  in  the  under- 
world. I  had  to  educate  myself  in  the  penitentiary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  1  wouldn't  be  here  if  I  had  had  sLx  hundred  and 
fifty  doUars.' 

'"^Tiy  not?'  asked  Wade  Ellis  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

'"I  could  have  squared  the  case  for  that.  I  was  told  some 
one  in  the  State's  attorney's  office  would  have  handled  it 
for  that.' 

" '  Why,  is  that  done? '  Judge  Ka\"anagh  asked. 

" '  It  has  always  been  done.'  " 

No  simple  and  easy  solution  of  the  crime  problem  is  indicated 
bj'  the  testimony  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary  con\-icts,  comments 
the  Chicago  paper  editorially,  but  it  thinks  that  this  fact  will  not 
oppress  or  disappoint  persons  competent  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
To  realize  the  problem  in  all  its  magnitude  is  "the  beginning  of 
practical  wisdom." 

"Meantime  the  criminal  code  can  be  modernized,  better 
juries  olitained,  needless  delays  avoided  bj^  firmness  and  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  trial  judges,  and  hair-splitting 
technicalities  can  be  froA\Tied  upon  by  the  courts  of  appeal 
and  re^-iew. 

"Much  can  be  done  by  the  mere  application  of  common  sense 
and  ci\'ic  courage.  And  politics  can  be  kept  out  of  the  courtroom, 
prosecutors'  offices  and  jury  commissions." 


REBUILDING  THE  MARTYRED  CHURCHES 

RELIGION  IN  FRANCE  is  not  imperiled,  it  seems;  nor 
is  the  high  courage  of  the  French  in  the  face  of  adversity 
_  abated.  In  spite  of  all  the  other  huge  and  pres.sing  de- 
mauds  upon  it,  the  French  Government  has  decided,  we  are  told, 
to  issue  bonds  amounting  in  value  to  200,000,000  francs  to  re- 
build 3,000  churches  destroyed  in  the  war.  Carrying  the  burden 
of  a  vast  public  debt,  with  little  relief  from  the  German  repara- 
tions upon  which  they  had  set  so  much  store,  the  Frencii  are  said 
to  huxe  had  all  they  could  do  to  carry  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
go^•ernment  and  provide  funds  for  the  restoration  of 
their  ruined  villages,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  houses 
in  which  to  shelter  the  homeless.  Yet,  says  the 
Boston  Transcript,  this  was  not  enough.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  build  their  homes  and  their  schools 
anew.  There  was  yet  another  call  on  their  funds 
and  t^^oir  energy: 

"The  martyred  churchi-s — some  3,000  in  number 
— must  be  built,  however  hard  prest  the  country 
was  to  find  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  ordinary  budget.  War  laid  a  particularly 
hea\y  hand  upon  the  churcnes  in  the  battle-swept 
areas.  They  were  a  fa^'orite  registration  and 
reference  point  for  the  artillery;  when  other  land- 
marks failed,  artillery  commanders  could  invariably 
find  a  church  spire  upon  which  they  could  adjust 
their  fire,  and  enable  them  to  prepare  an  effective 
'fire  for  effect.'  What  light  these  churches  could 
throw  uiion  the  Aarying  fortunes  of  war,  if  they  could 
but  tell  their  full  story! 

"The  war  has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  cause 
of  religi(m  in  France  and  increase  the  prestige  of 
th«'  Church.  Priests  and  prelates  by  the  thousands 
answered  the  clarion  call  of  battle,  and  served  and 
suffered  in  the  trenches  side  by  side  with  laymen. 
There  was  neither  Church  nor  State,  but  all  was 
France.  A  grateful  nation,  as  the  dsL^y^^  of  peace 
lunis  into  the  full  noontide,  acknowledges  its  debt 
to  the  Church,  and  desires  to  repay  that  debt  by 
rebuilding  these  thousands  of  ruined  churchec. 
Nor  is  it  without  significance,  especially  to  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  French  have  had  the  initiative  to 
begin  themselves  to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose.  In 
as  much  as  thej'  have  not  Avaited  for  the  generosity 
of  others  to  show  itself,  thej'  merit  that  generosity 
all  the  more." 

In  some  towns  and  -villages  of  the  North  and 

East  districts  of  France,  A\Tites  a  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Pilot  (Catholic),  the  recent  conditions  of  parish  life 
have  been  pitiful.  Temporary  wooden  huts  which  are  used  for 
churches  and  for  the  housing  of  the  clergy  have  proved  far 
too  small.     So,  we  are  told, 

"It  has  been  deemed  wise  that  the  rebuilding  of  permanent 
churches  and  presbyteries  should  be  taken  in  hand  without 
delay.  There  is  to  be  a  committee  of  architects  to  supervise  all 
the  work.  This  is  looked  upon  as  admirable  for  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  buildings  to  be  undertaken. 

"To  the  student  of  church  architecture  the  rebuilding  of  these 
churches  easily  recalls  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  the  history 
of  all  architecture.  It  was  in  France  that  some  of  the  greatest 
architecture  of  all  time,  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  the  iMiddle  Ages,  reared  their  stately  heads  in  a  sublime  era 
of  building,  and  they  have  been  subjects  of  close  studj'  and  in- 
terest for  countless  persons." 

The  rebuilt  churches  will  not  go  begging  for  congregations, 
we  are  told,  for,  on  the  whole,  the  war  seems  to  have  had  a  sal- 
utary effect  on  the  religious  situation  in  France.  Closer  contacts 
are  said  to  have  healed  many  former  prejudices  and  to  have 
ended  the  old  religious  conflicts.  The  truth  is,  writes  Paul 
Concoeur  in  the  Paris  Etudes,  "  that  the  soil  of  France  has  been 
opened  by  the  plowshare  of  war;  the  furrows  have  been  made 
ready;  sturdy  workmen  have  begun  to  cast  .in  the  good  seed. 
The  spirit  of  sacrifice  must  render  that  seed  fertile." 
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Here  is  a  game  the  kids  acclaim 

With  vigor,  vim  and  zest 
Their  pep  and  force  derived,  of  course 

From  "Ox  Tail"    at  its  best. 


OX  TAIL 


— and  thereby  hangs  a  tale 

Campbell's  is  Ox  Tail  Soup  at  its  best.  Not  merely 
a  deliciously  satisfying  food  but  a  recognized  health- 
builder  as  well.  It  brings  you,  in  a  tasty  dish,  the 
native  vigor  of  meaty,  marrowy  ox  joints;  the  beneficial 
properties  of  fresh  vegetables  and  herbs;  the  strength- 
building  qualities  of  barley. 

Campbeirs  Ox  Tail  Soup 

A  rich,  nourishing  stock  made  from  medium-sized 
ox  tails,  combined  w^ith  diced  Chantenay  carrots  and 
golden  turnips,  tomato  puree,  sliced  ox  tail  joints, 
celery,  parsley,  barley,  a  little  leek,  and  a  touch  of 
flavoring  to  bring  out  the  natural  savor  of  this  delicious 
combination.     Order  Ox  Tail  today. 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 
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CURRENT    '    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


OUR  department  seems  rather  English 
this  \vt>ek.  Just  so  our  Eng  ish  cous- 
ins provide  us  more  good  poetry  along  con- 
servative lines  than  Ave  furnish  ourselves. 
So  much  of  our  energy  goes  into  free  verse 
which  our  readers  only  half  approve.  Even 
Shakespeare  is  not  an  outworn  theme.  The 
Cornhill  Magazine  (London")  gives  us  this 
which  recalls  the  old-time  fa\-orite  pictures 
that  assembled  in  one  group  the  figures  of 
some  novelist's  or  poet's  creation: 

SHAKESPEARE 

By  E.  AV. 

In  the  mysterious  tw-ilifiht  of  tlip  Past, 
Among  dim  meadows  and  dark-shining  streams, 
1  went,  and  throiigli  oak  forests,  till  at  last 
I  came  up  to  the  high-walled  hill  of  Dreams. 
Thick  turreted,  with  roofs  innumerable 
Of  faded  red,  and  secret  windows  shut 
With  shutters  green,  where  stories  wonderful 
Were  acted.     Roofs,  signs,  rooms  and  oriels  jut 
With  gaping  gargoyles  over  the  steep  streets. 
Cobbled  with  cobbles  wliite,  all  up  and  down. 
Wise,  witty,  quaint  and  ripe  with  diverse  sweets 
.\re  the  good  folk  of  tliis  enchanted  Town. 
Some  fools  there  are,  some  villahis,  and  some  sad, 
'Tis  true,  and  cripples,  and  poor  witliered  jades; 
But  in  an  honest  glass,  good,  mad  and  bad. 
All  walk  and  talk  here  like  real  men  and  maids. 
Transformed    to    something    strange,    iniinorlal. 

sage. 
By  the  wise  King  who  set  llicni  oti  lii-;  Sl.igo. 


Here  is  a  new  adventure  treat,  d  with  a 
whimsical  touch  that  both  in  deed  and 
word  might  be  rightly  thought  of  as 
"American"  only  A\e  get  so  many  of  our 
high  adventures  from  suggestions  given  out 
freely  abroad  as  the  Neic  Witness  (London) 
does  this: 

THE  BOOKWORM 

(Experts  now  accompany  parties  daily  round  the 
chief  London  rnuseums  and  galleries.) 

By  Geoffrey  Deaumer 

Not  even  judges,  in  the  name  of  waste 
(That  sacred  name)  decry  these  daily  sessions 
W'hen  costly  critics,  that  is,  men  of  taste. 
Take  parties  round  our  national  possessions; 
Imparting  all  that  knowledge  can  impart 
And  quickening  the  sluggish  .soiil  and  heart. 

Now.  under  expert  guides  and  guidance  you  can 
Improve   your   mind   on   art,    beasts,    birds   and 

cities — 
Raphael,  the  titmouse,  Titian  and  the  toucan. 
The  great  auk,  Gainsborough,  Greece — O,  reall.v 

it  is 
Impossible  to  speak  without  bravado 
Of  everything  from  Leeds  to  Leonardo! 

Now,  /  think  (these  considered  cogitations 

Are  sxirely  wonderful  and  well  conceived. 

For  only  by  avoiding  dissipations 

And  thinldng  hard  can  great  thoughts  be  achieved) 

That  this  reform  should  be  to  books  applied. 

With  me,  of  course,  appointed  as  chief  guide. 

Then  I  will  take  the  best  and  brightest  parties 

All  round  our  bookshops.    I  will  advertLse 

(Provided  that  my  salary  at  the  start  is 

Substantial,  with  the  promise  of  a  rise) 

High  Hill-air  Belloc  and  low-lying  Wells 

Oiu-  Ke>Ties  and  Caines,  our  deep  ethereal  Dells. 

I'll  recommend  the  best.     I  will  not  rob 

Poor  poets  of  their  due.    I  will  not  heed 

The  claims  of  popularity.     My  job 

Will  be  to  serve  not  tho.se  who  write  but  read: 

To  boost  the  best  of  charming  books  and  chaste. 

And  found  a  literary  League  of  Taste. 


A  SWEET  pielun-,  here,  of  immemorial 
life  that  the  London  Nation  brings  us: 

THE  SHEEPFOLD 

By  ELE-\xon  Faiueon 

High  upon  the  lonely  Down 
1  came  xipon  a  shci)licr(rs  town, 
.\  sort  of  kraal  it  sci-iiu'il  to  be 
Within  a  wattled  boundary. 
Dividing  it,  the  herd  had  made 
A  waving  man-liigh  palisade 
Of  the  black-headed  rush  that  grows 
Rank  on  the  flats  where  Arun  flow.s. 
Within  the  outer  camp  was  stored 
The  sheep's  provision,  a  rude  hoard 
Of  mangolds  with  their  saffron  stain. 
Heaped  near  a  blue  and  scarlet  wain 
Which  bore  the  fairest  yellow  straw 
That  ever  summer's  thrashing  saw. 
Tin'  second  closure,  scattered  deep 
With  that  clean  gold,  confined  the  sheep, 
Sonic  heavy  .still,  some  past  their  throe, 
.\nd  by  these  dams  the  lambs  pushed  low, 
Xuzzling  their  mothers"  dugs;  but  most 
Of  those  the  shepherd  yet  could  boa-st 
AVere  harboured  in  the  wattle-sheds 
AA'liich  he  had  built  to  keep  their  beds 
From  wet  and  frost.     Hard  by,  his  wheeled 
Hut  stood,  and  on  the  open  field 
Signs  of  the  gipsy  life  he  led; 
Loss  kindly  was  he  housed  and  fed 
Than  his  own  sheep,  for  whom  his  ])lans 
Seemed  to  be  nature's  more  than  man's. 
Till  .April  ho  will  live  up  there 
\\  ith  bloating  mothers  in  his  care. 
The  sole  wise  ruler  on  that  Down 
Of  his  well-ordered  Utile  town. 
Yet  notliing,  wattle,  straw,  or  reed. 
Or  root,  that  serves  liis  flock  at  neetl. 
But  might  have  served  the  earliest  sheep 
AVhich  on  these  hills  once  had  their  keep; 
And  nothing  docs  tliis  shepherd  know 
Or  do,  not  known — how  long  ago? — 
.(Vnd  done,  by  the  first  herd  whose  dams 
Upon  the  high  Down  dropped  their  lambs. 

James  Stephens  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  figures  in  English  letters 
to-day.  He  is  original  and  independent, 
and  he  sometimes  gets  into  trouble.  He 
won't  with  these  lines  of  his  in  the  Nation 
and  the  Athenceum  (London). 

THE  PIT  OF  BLISS 

(To  Clement  France) 
By  James   Stephe.n.s 

When  I  was  young  I  dared  to  sing 
Of  everything  and  anything — 
Of  joy  and  wo  and  fate  and  God, 
Of  dreaming  cloud  and  teeming  sod. 
Of  hill  that  thrust  an  amber  spear 
Into  the  sunset,  and  the  sheer 
Precipice  that  shakes  the  soul 
To  its  black  gape — I  sang  the  whole 
Of  God  and  man,  nor  sought  to  know- 
Man  or  God  or  joy  or  wo; 
And,  tho  an  older  wight  I  be. 
My  soul  hath  still  such  ecstasy 
That,  on  a  pulse,  I  sing  and  sing 
Of  everything  and  anything. 

There  is  a  light  shines  in  the  head; 

It  is  not  gold,  it  is  not  red; 

But,  as  the  lightning's  blinding  light. 

It  Ls  a  stare  of  silver  white 

That  one  surmise  would  fancy  blue: 

On  that  mind-blinding  hue  I  gaze 

An  instant,  and  am  in  a  maze 

Of  thinking — could  one  think  it  so'i" 

It  is  no  feeling  that  I  know — 

An  hurricane  of  knowing  that 

Could  whelm  tho  soul  that  was  not  pat 

To  flinch  and  lose  the  deadly  thing 


.And  sing,  and  sing  again,  and  sing 

Of  everything  and  anything. 

An  eagle  wliirling  up  the  sky, 

Sunblind.  dizzy,  urging  high. 

And  higher  beating  yet  a  wing 

Until  he  can  no  longer  cling. 

Or  hold,  or  do  a  thing,  but  fall 

.And  sink  and  whirl  and  scream  through  all 

The  dizzy,  ho:i\en-holl  of  pit. 

In  iiiilo-a-minute  {light  from  it 

That  he  had  dared — From  height  of  height 

So  the  i)oet  takes  his  flight 

.And  tumble  in  the  pit  of  bliss; 

-And  in  the  roar  of  that  abyss. 

And  falling,  he  will  sing  and  sing 

Of  everything  and  anything. 

AVhat  is  knowing — but  to  see: 
AVhat  is  feeling — 'tis  to  be: 
What  is  love — but  more  and  more 
To  see  and  be;  to  be  a  pour 
And  avalanche  of  being,  till 
The  being  ceases  and  is  still 
For  every  motion ;  what  is  joy — 
Being,  past  all  earthly  cloy 
And  intermi.xture;  being  spun 
Of  itself  is  being  won: 
That  is  joy,  and  tliis  is  God 
To  be  that  in  cloud  and  clod. 
And  in  cloud  and  clod  to  sing 
Of  everything  and  anything. 


If  the  sun  neA'er  sets  on  British  domin- 
ions so  also  the  East  winds  never  cease  to 
blow,  and  Punch  finds  a  beneficent  ministry 
in  them  that  we  of  other  geographical 
alignment  do  not  know  so  well: 

EAST  WINDS 

ExOLANI)    AND    InDIA 

By  H.  B. 

The  folk  who  live  in  the  West  Country  that  is 
warm  and  wet  and  slow. 
They  speak  no  good  of  the  singing  wind  that 
blows  from  the  open  East, 
.And  they  will  have  it  a  treacherous  wind,  bearing 
sickness  and  wo. 

Fretting  and  fevering  man  and  beast; 
But  to  me  the  wind  of  the  East  is  sib  for  the  sake 
of  long  ago. 

I''or  ever  the  East  wind  I  have  known  was  a  wind 
that  blew  from  sea. 
Whether  the  gi-ey  North  Sea  of  home  or  the 
blaze  of  Bengal  Bay, 

And  ever  it  stood  for  a  sand.v  coast  and  the  spin- 
drift flying  free. 

And  the  moon's  rise  and  the  breaking 
day; 

And  the  West  Coa.st  folk  may  say  their  fill,  but  the 
East  Ls  the  wind  for  me. 

For  ever  the  East  wind  I  have  known  brought 
merry  days  and  clear. 
Lifting  the  rain-wrack  out  of  the  sky  at  the  end 
of  a  Scottish  June, 

Or  thundering  over  the  Indian  plains  in  the  falling 
of  the  year 

At  the  flying  heels  of  the  black  mon- 
soon— 

A  wind  that  spoke  like  a  pibroch,  that  struck  like 
a  pointed  spear. 

*         ^         4c         *         4: 

li.\cellent  good  the  West  Country,  be  it  Devon  or 
Malabar, 
But  the  warm  West  winds  are  hung  with  rain 
and  laden  and  sad  with  cloud. 
Robbing  the  days  of  the  gallant  sun  and  the  nights 
of  moon  and  star; 

So  the  East  winds,  the  living  and  proud, . 
Shall  be  my  choice,  now  as  of  yore,  and  the  coasts 
where  East  winds  are. 
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Barrett  Specification  20-year  Bonded  Hoot  on 
CorUtt  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Arch  :  W.  R. 
MeComack,  Gen'l  Cant.:  C.  N.  Griffin  Co,. 
Rfr.:  The  Rudolph&  Son  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Barrett  Sperificattcm 
20-year  Bonded  Roof 
on— above:  East  CUirfe 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gen'l  Com.:  Jaa.  H. 
Wells.  Rfr.:  Norton 
Bros.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Left:  Addison  School, 
Cleveland, Ohio  Arch  : 
W  R  McCornack 
Gen'l  Cont.:  C  N 
GriMn  Co  Rfr.  The 
Rudolph  &  Son  Co 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Right:  Miles  Standigh 
School.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Arch.:  W  R  McCor- 
nack. Gen'l  Cont  :  The 
Drummonei -Miller  Co . 
Rfr  TheDalzell  Bros 
Co    Youngstoum.  Ohio 
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Barrett  Specification  ,''J-vtar  Bonded  Root  im 
Hazeldel  School,  Cleveland, Ohio.  Arch.:  H'.R. 
McCornack,  Gen'l  Cont,:  Reauah  Const.  Co. 
Rfr  :  The  RudolphA  Son.  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Cleveland's  New  School  Buildings 


npO  house  its  army  of  122,000  public  school 
pupils,  the  City  of  Cleveland  has  provided 
many  splendid  new  buildings.  Architecturally, 
they  are  masterpieces — models  of  convenience, 
comfort,  safety.  And  in  line  with  standard 
practice  the  country  over,  most  of  these  schools 
are  covered  with  Rarrett  Specification  Bonded 
Roofs. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of  these  roofs  is, 
of  course,  their  unequalled  economy — moderate 
cost,  long  service,  and  no  upkeep.  But  an- 
other reason,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  their 
high  fire  resisting  qualities. 

When  burning  brands  fall  on  the  slag  or 
gravel  surface  of  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof, 
they  burn  themselves  out  without  doing  serious 
damage.  If  a  fire  inside  the  building  weakens 
the  roof-deck,  the  Barrett  Specification  Roof 
has  the    necessary  tensile    strength    to    support 


itself  over  a  large  area,  thus  effectively  blanket- 
ing the  fire. 

The  degree  of  fire  protection  afforded  by  a 
roof  is  not  determined  by  the  character  of  any 
one  ingredient  of  the  roofing  material,  but  by 
the  ability  of  the  completed  roof  to  resist  fires 
that  attack  it,  whether  from  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  the  building.  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  are  given  base  rating  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

There  are  two  types  of  Barrett  Specification 
Bonded  Roofs — Type  "A A"  bonded  for  20 
years;  and  Type  "A"  for  10  years. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract  for 
a  Barrett  Specification  Bonded  Roof,  be  sure 
to  read  carefully  all  the  .stipulations  in  the 
Specification. 

/■«//  details  ref^an/ing  these  Bon  Jed  Roofs  ami  copies 
of  The  Barrett  Sf>ecifications  sent  free  on  request 
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tecification  20-yrar  Sonifed   Root 
"  •      —       and. 


on  West  feehnieal  Hixh  School,  Clevelan.., 
Ohio.  Gen'l  Cont.:  C.  N.  Griffin  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  |^ 
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Barrett  Specification  20-year  Bonded  Roof  on 
Empire  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio   Arch.:  W.  R. 


MrComack,  Gen.  Cont,:  Alexander Brost  Rfr.: 
T-L      r._  j_t_t     <•    c-„     <--       Cleveland,   Ohio. 


Thr    Rudolph    &   Son    Co.. 
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government  no\\'  or  hereafter  maintaining  sovereigntj-  over  thei 
territory  -where  the  acts  -n-ere  committed." 

The  impUcation  here  is  that  if  we  had  recognized  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Moscow  there  would  ha^•e  been  an  easy  waj'  out; 
indeed,  that  tliere  may  be  an  easy  waj'  out  if  we  recognize  that 
go\ernment  before  Semenoff  escapes  custody.  He  could  then 
be  handed  over  to  Russia  and  his  fate  would  hardly  be  a  matter 
of  guesswork. 

Among  our  soldiers  and  former  soldiers  there  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment for  the  punisliment  of  Semenoflf  that  the  Administration 
may  not  choose  to  defy.  That  sentiment  ^\'ill  be  vvvy  intolerant 
of  any  stretching  of  international  law  teclinicalities  for  the 
protection  of  a  man  who  is  regarded  as  a  murderer. 


NOW  IT  CAN  BE   TOLD.  BUT  ISN'T 


W 


HAT  ARE  EUROPEAN  CHILDREN  being  taught 


about  the  Great  War 
if  we  could  find  the 
has    seemed    to    Mr. 
G.     Shepherd    more 
to  show  "whether 
be    another 


The  answer  to  that  question. 


ever 


answer, 

William 

than  likely 

there    will 

war."    Hence  an  investigation, 

whose  results  he  gives  us  in 

an  article  in  Our  World.     Says 

JNIr.  Shepherd: 

In  Germany  school  childi'en 
in  various  districts  have  differ- 
ent history  books.  In  one  dis- 
trict the  book  will  contain  all 
the  old  allusions  to  the  Kaiser 
and  the  greatness  of  his  family. 
In  another  district  all  of  this 
has  been  cut  out.  There  is 
such  a  discrepancy  between  the 
various  books  that  the  expla- 
nations of  the  school  officials  are 
highly  entertaining.  I  sought 
out  Dr.  Becker,  secretary  of  the 
Prussian  ministry  of  education. 
He  is  an  avowed  Republican. 

"There  are  two  things  that 
we  are  not  teaching  our  chil- 
dren," he  said.  "One  subject 
that  is  forbidden  is  the  Kaiser 
and  his  djTiasty.  The  other 
is  the  war." 

"But  there  are  history 
books  that  teU  of  the  Kaiser," 
I  said. 

"Yt>s,"  he  smiled,  "but  let 
me  explain.  You  see,  books 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  old  histories  used  to  glorify 

the  Kaiser.  We  still  ha\'e  many  copies  of  these  old  books  on 
hand.  We  can  not  afford  to  tlirow  them  away.  But  we  have  is- 
sued orders  to  all  teachers  that  they  must  not  ask  the  children  to 
study  the  Kaiser  and  his  d^•nasty.  That  part  of  the  book  is 
skipt  o\er  in  everj-  school  in  Prussia.  But  we  have  gone 
further  than  this.  Whenever  a  publisher  issues  a  new  edition 
of  a  school-book,  he  cuts  out  e^ery  reference  to  the  old  djTiasty. 
We  ha^"e  given  orders  to  all  the  publishers  of  school-books  that 
this  must  be  done.  The  editing  is  carefully  done,  and  when- 
ever a  child  is  given  a  new  history  book  in  the  Prussian  schools, 
you  may  be  sure  that  e^very  bit  of  Kaiser-worship  and  king- 
worship  has  been  cut  out  of  it." 

"Has  anything  new  been  put  in  its  place?" 

"No.  Editing  does  not  cost  so  much,  but  the  addition  of 
material  is  a  difficult  thing." 

"But  are  the  children  being  taught  nothing  about  the  war?" 

"Not  a  single  word,"  said  Dr.  Becker.  "The  teachers  are 
not  allowed  to  discuss  the  war.  Their  history  books  do  not 
contain  a  single  word  about  the  war." 

"Is  this  done  purposeh?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  explained.  "It's  politics.  You  see  there  are  six 
different  parties  in  Prussia.  Each  different  party  has  a  different 
idea  about  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  events  and  the  mistakes. 
As  soon  as  the  ministries  of  education  start  to  prepare  a  story 
of  the  war  for  the  school  children,  some  leader  of  a  party  arises 
and  says  that  the  story  is  TSTong,  in  some  detail.  Then  we  ha^•e 
to  drop  the  whole  thing  and  start  over  again.  We  must  find 
some  story  that  will  suit  all  the  parties,  including  the  Socialists 
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Grerman  school-books  avoid  all  mention  of  the  World  War,  but  they 
can't  fool  these  Berlin  school  cliildren. 


a'hd  the  extremists  on  both  sides.     It  is  an  impossible  thing  to 
do,  and  Ave  ha^e  quit  tr_\ ing. 

"Our  latest  plan  is  to  have  a  chronology  of  the  war  appear  in 
the  school-books  so  that  the  children  may  learn  the  dates  of 
Aarious  important  events.  We  have  four  experts  working  on 
this  now,  but  A\hile  they  agree  on  dates,  they  can  not  agree  in 
describing  what  happened  on  those  dates.  Something  about  the 
inwardness  of  the  Avar  is  bound  to  creep  into  any  arrangement 
of  dates,  and  so  Ave  are  in  as  much  trouble  Avith  our  new  plan 
as  Ave  Avere  A\dth  our  preAious  efforts.  We  must  try  to  satisfy 
the  parents  of  the  children  as  well  as  the  party  leaders,"  contin- 
ued Dr.  Becker.  "Parents  are  giA'ing  their  Aversion  of  the  Avar  to 
their  childreii  at  home,  and  if  our  school-books  giA^e  a  different 
ex])lanati()n  from  that  belicA^ed  by  the  parents,  Ave  AviU  be  in 
trouble. 

"The  schools  are  not  as  they  u.sed  to  be  in  the  Kaiser's  time. 
Then  the  gOAeniment  decided  A\'hat  the  children  should  be 
taught,  and  that  Avas  the  end  of  it.  To-day,  in  every  school, 
the  children  haA-e  their  oAm  organization,  Avith  a  spokesman, 
Avho  has  a  right  1o  criticize  the  teacher  on  any  occasion,  or  cA'en 

go  oA-er  the  teacher's  head,  if 
necessan,',  to  higher  authori- 
ties. The  parents  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  schools  and 
in  AA  hat  their  cliildren  are  being 
taught,  and  a  parent  may  go 
either  to  a  leader  of  the  party 
in  his  district  and  make  a  com- 
plaint,  Avhich  Avill  reach  us  with 
a  roar  in  due  time,  or  he  may 
complain  to  the  school  officials 
themseh'es." 

I  stiggested  that  it  must  have 
l)een  necessary  to  tell  the 
chUdi'en  something  about  the 
rcAolution  Avhich  changed  the 
form  of  goA'emment  in  Ger- 
many. 

"WeU,"  hesitated  Dr.  Beck- 
er, "wheneA'er  that  question 
comes  up,  we  find  it  possible 
to  refer  to  the  attempted  rcA^o- 
lution  of  1848  in  Germany  Avith 
Avhich  the  children  are  familiar. 
We  are  able  to  point  out  that 
the  rcAolution  of  1918  was  a 
sequence  of  1848.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  common  in  both 
reA'olutions,  and  sometimes  we 
are  able  to  show  how  the  1918 
reA^olution  was  a  sequence  of 
the  rcAolution  in  Avhich  the 
grandparents  of  our  pupils  were 
engaged. 

' '  Certain  democratic  princi- 
ples that  caused  the  1848  affair 
also  produced  the  rcAolution  of 
two  Aears  ago.  The  war  gave 
these  principles  a  chance  to 
manifest  themselves.  That  is  as  far  as  Ave  can  go  in  telling 
the  children  about  the  recent  affairs  in  Germany." 

What,  meanAvlule,  are  lYem-h  school  children  being  taught 
about  the  war?  For  an  ansAver  to  this  question,  Mr.  Shepherd 
went  to  Paris  and  sought  out  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
who,  tho  too  cautious  to  make  a  statement,  himself,  detailed  a 
subordinate  to  talk: 

"When  peace  came,"  said  this  official,  "the  school-teachers 
eA'erj'where  in  France  felt  free  to  ignore  the  old  military  regula- 
tions and  to  tell  their  pupils  in  the  class-rooms  just  what  had  hap- 
pened during  the  preAnous  four  years.  There  were  not  text-books 
A%-ith  which  the  teachers  could  work;  so  many  of  them  began 
giA-ing  little  lectures  to  their  pupils. 

"But  the  department  of  education  found  itself  in  trouble 
immediately'.  Parents  deluged  us  A\-ith  complaints.  They 
said  their  children  were  being  taught  lies  about  the  war.  Socialist 
workmen  said  their  children  were  being  instructed  in  imperialism. 
Caillaux's  followers  said  that  teachers  were  lying  about  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  war.  Parents  of  the  upper  classes 
said  their  children  were  being  taught  Socialism  in  their  study 
of  the  war.  It  was  a  trydng  time  for  us.  We  saw  that  some- 
thing must  be  done;  so  we  issued  orders  that  teachers  were  not  to 
try  to  teach  their  pupils  about  the  war  until  proper  text-books 
had  been  issued. 

"Ever  since  then  we  haA^e  been  looking  for  proper  text-books. 


THERE    ANY    WAR?" 


Re-roof 

for  the 
lasttime^ 
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Nail  'em  over  the  old  shingles! 


f 


nPHERE  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  old,  worn  shingles,  like  these, 
on  the  house-tops  of  America. 
No  doubt  they  have  given  service, 
but  their  period  of  service  is  over. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  right  over 
your  head  at  this  moment  and 
you  are  even  now  considering  re- 
roofing. 

But  don't  tear  them  off.  They 
are  still  valuable. 

Re-roof  the  Johns-Manville  way. 
Lay  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles,  artistic  and  everlastincr, 
right  over  your  old  roof. 

Count  the  advantages 

1.  The  old  roof  underneath  the 
new  and  permanent  one  will  al- 
ways be  an  additional  protection 
and  insulation. 

2.  You  save  the  cost,  labor  and 
time  of  teari:ig  off  the  old  roof. 


3.  No  muss  or  dirt  around  the 
house  of  littered,  broken  shingles. 

4.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  are  unconditionally  fire- 
proof. They  are  given  highest 
ratings  by  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

5.  They  make  a  roof  of  artistic 
beauty,  in  soft  tones  of  gray,  brown 
or  red,  whichever  \  ou  prefer- 

6.  You  need  never  re-roof  again, 
because  Asbestos  Shingles  are  prac- 
tically indestructible.  They  should 
last  as  long  as  the  structure  they 
cover  and  protect. 

See  your  dealer  or  send  to  us  for 
further  information.  The  coupon 
in  the  corner  may  help  you. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE,     Inc. 

294  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City 
branches  in  56  Large  Cities 

For  Canada:    CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.. 
Ltd.,   Toronto 


What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 


Kind  of  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  buildings 

Slflte  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 

Flexstone — 
red  or  green 

Dwellings 
$8,000-^.000 

Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 
or  rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Flexstonc— 
red  or  green : 
rigid- 
red,  brown  or  gray 

Dwellings 
$7,0OO$25,000 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick— red, 
brown,  gray  or 
blended 

Dwellings 

f  33.000  upwards 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Colorblende— five- 
tone,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  shops  and 
mills  —  Monitor  and 
Sawtooth  loofs* 

3  or  4-ply  ready 
roofing 

Johns-Monvillr- 
ANbcstos  Ready 
Rooting  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

Flat  roofs- 
all  buildings* 

nuilt-iip  roofing 

.lohns-Afanvtlle 
Built-up  Roofing 

Skeleton  frame 
buildings — 
standard  conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Skeleton  frame  build- 
ings—excessive  tem- 
perature  or  cooden- 
satioa  conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns- M  an  villc 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Wood 
Roofing 

A'o«  — Industrial   buildings  call    for  npert  advice. 
A  lOoBng  expert  ia  available  at  all  Jobiu-Manville  Btuchei. 


A 


Johns-Manville.  Inc..  294  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 

Kindly  send  me  your  booklet  "Re-roofinV 
for  the  Last  Time." 


Nar, 


A  ddress 
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zMr.  Citizen 

L/O  you  realize  the  close  personal  interest  you  have  in 
electric  light  and  power? 

Your  interest  is  not  confined  alone  to  an  unconscious 
sense  of  well-being  as  you  see  this  agency  turning  the 
machinery  of  your  factory,  lighting  your  office,  and 
doing  the  hundreds  of  helpful  and  scientific  things  in 
your  home  and  town.  It  naturally  and  inevitably  ex- 
tends to  the  question  of  the  financial  stability  and 
physical  efficiency  of  your  local  electric  light  and  power 
company. 

You  depend  upon  this  physical  efficiency  for  your 
light  and  power,  but  it  is  possible  only  when  financial 
stability  is  present.  In  turn,  therefore,  the  soundness 
of  these  financial  and  physical  qualities  depends  upon 
you,  and  other  citizens  like  you,  for  the  support  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  company  to  meet  the  enormous 
growing  demands  for  more  service. 

So  great  is  this  self-interest,  and  so  rapidly  is  it  be- 
coming generally  realized,  that  already  more  than 
1,600,000  people  have  invested  in  electric  light  and 
power  company  securities.  Wherever  there  are  large 
numbers  of  these  "customer  owners"  the  ideal  form  of 
"public  ownership"  exists. 

Such  investors  not  only  show  faith  in  their  own 
community  by  financially  supporting  the  electric  light 
and  power  company  which  serves  it,  but  they  keep 
their  money  within  the  community,  helping  build  it, 
and  make  more  prosperous  conditions  for  all.  In  ad- 
dition, this  tangible  evidence  of  faith  tends  to  attract 
outside  capital  for  the  industrial  and  commercial  up- 
building of  the  community  generally. 

A  greater  and  better  community  can  mean  only 
greater  and  better  opportunities  for  citizens.  Therein 
is  found  your  self-interest. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


But  we  can  not  find  thoni.  Th<'  text-book 
writers  tell  as  many  different  stories  as  the 
teachers  used  1o  tell. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "the  whole 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
sevea  influential  parties  in  France. 

"It  was  necessary  for  us  to  find  text- 
books that  would  contain  versions  of  the 
war  that  would  satisfy  members  of  all 
these  parties.  Well,  that  is  impossible. 
We  can  not  do  it.  Parents  belong  to  one  or 
another  of  these  parties,  and  tliey  raise  so 
much  trouble  when  their  own  version  of 
the  war  is  not  told  to  their  children  that 
we  have  finally  decided  that  th(!  fathers  and 
mothers  of  France  must  be  the  modern 
history  teachers  of  France  until  the  war 
has  become  more  distant  and  party  feelings 
lie  dovvTi." 

He  explained  how  text-books  are  selected 
in  France.  A  superior  council  of  the 
ministry  of  education  passes  on  all  books 
^\•llich  are  sul)mitted  by  text^book  writers. 
The  books  which  are  approved  are  put  on 
a  list  which  is  sent  to  all  the  schools  of 
France.  From  this  list  the  school  officials 
in  the  various  districts  of  France  may 
choose  the  books  wliich  they  consider  best 
adapted  for  the  local  schools. 

"At  first,"  continued  the  official,  "the 
text-book  writers  deluged  the  superior 
council  Avith  books  about  the  war.  The 
members  of  the  council  found  themselves 
disagreeing  about  the  facts  stated  in  these 
books.  Verj^  soon  the  complaints  of  the 
parents  began  to  pour  in  on  us,  and  we  de- 
cided that,  if  the  council  itself  could  not 
agree,  neither  could  teachers  or  parents." 

"When  do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  begin  studying  the  history  of  the  war  in 
your  schools?"  I  asked. 

"Not  until  this  generation  dies,"  he 
answered.  "You  see  everybody  is  in 
politics  or  has  some  political  leaning.  No 
text-book  writer  or  school-teacher  is  free 
of  political  bias.  He  sees  everything 
through  the  eyes  of  his  own  politics  and 
beliefs.  Whatever  he  wants  to  believe 
looks  like  the  truth  to  him;  whatever  he 
doesn't  want  to  believe  looks  false.  And 
there  we  have  the  difficulty. " 

Leaving  Paris,  Mr.  Shepherd  went  to 
London,  where  he  called  upon  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, who  has  charge  of  the  English  school 
inspectors,  and  asked  him  what  English 
school  children  were  being  taught  about  the 
war. 

"We  have  an  Anglo-Saxon  dread,"  he 
said,  "of  permitting  the  government  to 
control  the  schools.  All  school  govern- 
ment in  England  is  local.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  control  the  publication  of 
school  text-books.  Any  schoolmaster  or 
member  of  a  school  board  may  go  to  any 
publisher  and  purchase  any  book  he  wishes 
and  introduce  it  into  the  local  school. 

"The  only  thing  the  national  govern- 
ment does  is  to  inspect  and  ad\ise.  Our 
inspectors  move  about  among  all  the 
schools  constantlj^  and,  if  they  find  any- 
thing amiss — subjects  being  wTongly  con- 
sidered or  improper  books  being  used — 
thej^  make  recommendations  which,  in  time 
reach  the  local  authorities.  And  then  the 
proper  changes  are  usually  made.  The 
local  authorities  rarely  disagree  with  the 
national  school  inspectors." 

In  a  glass  case  in  Mr.  Richard's  office 
were  rows  of  text-books.     He  Avent  to  this 
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case  and  took  out  a  dozen  or  more  small 
books. 

"I  Avon't  say  that  text-books  on  the 
Great  War  are  not  being  written  and  even 
put  into  the  schools  in  some  localities,"  he 
said.  "But  the  inspectors  have  an  in- 
fallible test  for  these  books.  If  the  books 
do  not  meet  the  test,  they  are  usually 
withdrawn  from  the  school." 

"What  is  the  test?"  I  asked. 

"you  see,  all  these  books  are  written 
anonymously.  No  reliable  and  well-known 
text-book  writers  have  attempted  to  WTite 
any  text-book  of  the  war.  All  the  school 
histories  that  have  appeared,  with  a  -sery 
few  exceptions,  have  been  thrown  together 
for  greedy  publishers,  by  hack  writers. 
The  paper  is  poor,  as  you  will  notice,  the 
illustrations  are  unspeakably  poor,  and  the 
statements  of  facts  are  absolutely  unreli- 
able. 

"Every  one  of  these  unsigned  anony- 
mous text-books  found  by  our  inspectors 
in  use  in  the  schoolrooms  is  immediately 
thrown  out.  The  result  is  that  children 
in  England  are  not  learning  the  history  of 
the  war  in  our  schools." 

"What  about  geography?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  the  teachers  are  presenting  geog- 
raphy in  a  hit-or-miss  way.  The  mai> 
makers  are  not  taking  any  chances  on 
making  maps  for  schoolroom  use  which 
may  be  right  to-day  but  wrong  to-morrow. 

"As  a  usual  thing  the  teachers  use  colored 
crayons  and  draw  the  new  borders  and  the 
new  countries  in  the  old  maps." 

"And  there  you  are!"  gasps  Mr.  Slicp- 
h(Td.  Altho  in  Germany,  France  and 
England  every  child  must  learn  to  r(>a(l. 
"the  printing-press  is  paralyzed  and  the 
historian  is  palsied  when  it  comes  to  the 
task  of  telling  the  new  generation  about 
the  war." 


"PASSAPA.S.SAPASSAPASSAPASSAPASSA' 

A  LITTLE,  frock-coated,  short-bearded, 
smiling  old  gentleman  from  Fraiict! 
has  appeared  in  London  with  the  cheapest 
known  remedy  for  "what  ails  j'ou." 
Merely  say  over  and  over  again  very  rap- 
idly the  French  words  for  "going,  going, 
going,"  and,  sure  enough,  it  goe.s — or  at  all 
events  so  an  article  by  Hannen  Swalfer 
in  the  London  Graphic  assures  us,  which 
we  merely  quote,  of  course,  as  a  matter 
of  news.  Mr.  Coue,  the  healer — tho 
"teacher  of  self-healing"  would  be  a  more 
exact  designation — is  a  retired  chemist  of 
Nancy,  we  are  told,  and  makes  no  claim  to 
be  a  worker  of  miracles.  As  the  WTiter  ex- 
plains. 

If  \ou  arc  suffering  you  walk  on  the  plat- 
form where  he  is  lecturing — and  he  lectures 
without  payment  and  without  price — and 
he  tells  you  to  say  "Ca  passe,"  repeatedly, 
until  you  feel  better.  It  only  means  "Go- 
ing"; but  he  has  used  the  words  so  often, 
in  French,  that  he  sticks  to  them;  and  his 
patients  say  "  Ca  passe"  so  quickly  that  it 
sounds  like : 

Passapassapassapassapassapassapassa. ' ' 

How  stupidly  simple!  How  ridiculous! 
But  there  are  undoubted  cases — hundreds 
of  them — where  he  has  cured. 

I  saw  him  cure  three  blind  men  the  other 
day.  They  take  all  things  to  St.  Dunstan's 
to  cheer  the  blind  men  up.  Great  singers 
go,  preachers  whose  voices,  speaking  of 
God,  sound  like  a  great  organ  in  a  cathc- 


^s  will  protect 

you  against     n 

ition  trouble! 


"VT'OU  would  not  think  of  starting  off  on  a  nutor 
^  trip  without  a  spare  tire,  or  a  full  gasoline  tank. 
Neither  would  you  drive  in  the  rain  without  chains 
or  with  the  top  down. 

Then  why  start  off  without  protection  against 
trouble  in  the  most  vital  part  of  the  power  plant — 
its  very  nerve  center,  the  ignition  system? 

At  any  time  a  plug  may  become  fouled,  a  porce- 
lain cracked,  an  oil-soaked  wire  shorted — or  some 
one  of  the  many  elusive  minor  defects  may  crop 
up — all  meaning  trouble  and  delay. 

In  the  mountains,  or  on  a  lonely  road,  far  from  a 
garage — no  matter  where  you  drive — you  will  be 
protected  against  ignition  trouble  if  you  have  an 


Airco 


IGNITION 
GAUGE 


7^e  W^tc/ido^  of  the  J^nition  System 

For  All  Internal  Combustion  Engines 
Instantly  spots  the  plug  that's  missing 

— Enables  anyone  to  locate  the  slightest  defect  anywhere  in  the 
itinition  system. 

- — Unerringly  detects  short  circuits,  breaks  and  leaks  in  the 
hi({h-tension  wires. 

— Handy  size — not  cumbersome — fits  the  vest  pocket.  Small 
e^\ough  to  reach  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  ignition  system. 

— Blunt  contact  cap  cannot  slip  off  plug  or  wire  while  testing. 
— Cannot  get  out  of  order — no   wires  to  connect — no  shocks — 
no  danger. 
— Directions  printed  indelibly  on  the  shell. 

— The  Airco  Ignition  Gauge  has  a  hard  rubber  shell  enclosing  a 
tube  of  Neon — a  gas  which  flashes  orange-red  when  electrified. 
These  flashes  are  visible  through  a  window  in  the  shell.  The  nature 
of  the  flashes  tells  what  and  where  the  trouble  is. 

— Be  sure  you  get  the  Airco--  the  original  ignition  gauge — you 
can  buy  it  at  your  dealer's  or  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 

AIR  REDUCTION  SALES  CO. 

The  name  Airco  on  this  ignition  gauge  signifi<?s  that 
it  cmhodics  all  the  high  standards  characteristic  of 
all  the  other  products  of  the  Air  Reduction  Sales 
Company,  pioneers  in  commercializing  the  elementa 
of  the  air  and  hirge  manufacturers  of  oxygen,  acety- 
lene, apparatus,  and  specially  designed  machines  for 
the  oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting  industry.  It  is 
most  logical  that  an  instrument  relying  solely  for  its 
functioning  on  Neon — a  rare  gas  of  the  air — should  be 
built  by  an  organization  of  such  si>ecialized  experience. 


o'i  me  i^iierary  uigesi  jor  may  o,  ly^^ 


The  Power  That  Makes  Steel 


Prosperity  manifests  itself  invariably  in  an  in- 
creased demand  for  steel.  From  farm  implements 
and  machinery  to  pleasure  cars  and  the  fine  tools 
of  expert  industry,  little  that  is  important  in 
American  life  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  steel. 

Coal  furnishes  the  power  that  transforms  iron 
ore  into  the  vital  and  necessary  steel.  It  isesU- 
mated  that  the  ironand  steel  industries  of  America 
consume  approximately  100,000,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  each  year.  Three-quarters  of  a  ton  are 
required  to  produce  one  ton  of  ironingotsand  four 
tonsare  consumed  in  making  one  of  finished  steel. 

From  our  92  mines  in  the  four  great  coal  pro- 
ducing states.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
supplies  a  large  volume  of  bituminous  coal  pre- 
cisely suited  to  the  needs  of  steel  production. 

Consolidation  Coal  of  high  heat  content  and 
greatest  possible  cleanliness  appeals  to  the  indus- 
trial manager  with  an  eye  for  economy. 

THE  CONSOUDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

d^unson  'building  -  J\(ew  Ifork  City 

FIRST  NATL   BANK  BLDG.,  Detroit.  Mich.  UNION   TRUST  BLDG..   Washington.  D.C. 

137  MARKET   STREET     Portsmouth. N.H.  FISHER    BLDG.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

CONTINENTAL  BLDG..    Baltimore.  Md.  UNION   CENTRAL  BLDG..  Cincinnati.Ohio. 

STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG..     Boston.Mass.  FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG.,  Roanoke.  Va.. 

^  LAND  TITLE  BLDO..  Philadelptiia.Pa 

rNORTH  WESTERN  FUEL  CO.  MERCHANTS  NATL  BANK  BLDG..  StPaul.Minp. 
Sales  Apenfs  \  NORTH   WESTERN  FUEL  CO..  ROCKFELLER   BLDG,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

I  EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY  LTD,  SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG.       MonfreaLOuebec, 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


dral,  comedians  whose  noses  are  red  and 
whose  jokes  inifihl,  perhaps,  be  bhie,  did 
not  the  forlornness  of  the  men  without  any 
eyes  remind  them.  So  Coue  went  on  his 
mission  of  mercy;  and  as  they  explained  it, 
in  words,  to  the  men  wlio  could  not  see,  ho 
cured  three  cases — cases  of  blind  men  who 
were  suffering  from  temporary  pain. 

There  Avas  a  man  called  Clarke,  with  a 
■'wonky"  knee.  " Passapassapassapassa " 
went  on,  for  a  minute  or  two.  "  It's  decid- 
edly less  tender,"  Clarke  shouted.  "That 
fellow  had  better  be  careful,"  said  another 
blind  man,  "or  he'll  lose  liis  pension." 

Everybody  laughed,  and  then  Roylanco 
was  cured  of  stonuich-ache.  It  was  "  Passa- 
passapassad"  out  of  existences  Then 
Wawne,  whose  country  had  not  only  taken 
both  his  eyes,  but  on<>  of  his  legs,  said  the 
stump  of  the  leg  that  was  gone  was  always 
siching.  He,  too,  blundered  back  into  the 
eternal  darkness  of  his  life,  feeling  better. 

Coue  told  them  of  a  woman  who  had  not 
seen  through  one  eje  for  twenty-  years,  and 
whom,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  had  persuaded 
to  see;  and  he  told  the  blind  men  of  a 
wealthy  stockbroker  who  had  stammered 
all  his  life  and  who,  the  day  after  he  had 
met  Coue  last  week,  stammered  no  longer, 
and  told  600  people  in  fluent  French  that  he 
could  talk  as  well  as  any  one. 

Yes,  the  cure  is  just,  "  Ca  passe,  ga  passe, 
i;ii  passe"  Coue  has  brought  down  the 
science  of  curing  many  ills — he  saj's  that  it 
will  not  cure  cancer,  but  that  it  will  remove 
the  pain — to  a  simple  formula.  When  you 
are  lying  in  bed,  in  the  morning,  you  say 
twentj-  times  to  yourself: 

"Every  day  in  every  way  I  am  getting 
better  and  better." 

A  few  days  ago  he  used  the  words,  "in 
eNerj-  respect,"  but  it  now  is  changed  to 
"in  every  way,"  no  doubt  because  j^ou  can 
say  it  even  more  easily.  You  say  it  to 
\ourself,  opening  your  mouth  just  wide 
«>nough  so  that  you  can  hear  yourself  speak. 
1  use  his  own  words,  as  he  spoke  to  me, 
"You  must  not  think  of  anything  in  par- 
ticular but  keep  on  repeating  it  every  night 
and  every  morning.  Pay  attention  to  what 
you  are  saying,  just  like  you  recite  litanies 
in  church.  Little  by  little,  it  "wall  penetrate 
into  your  mind  and  you  will  get  well.  If 
you  think  it  you  are  well."  That  is  how 
simple  it  is. 

There  is  no  quackery  in  this,  we  are  sol- 
emnly told;  it  is  simply  an  affair  of  "making 
your  conscious  .Jekyll  overcome  your  sub- 
conscious Hyde."  And  there  is  no  com- 
mercialism about  it,  either.  Says  the 
writer: 

For  this  silly,  simple,  stupid,  effective 
remedy  Coue  charges  nothing.  When  I 
have  printed  it,  the  secret  is  given  away. 
He  stands  up,  in  his  short  frock-coat,  and 
■w-ith  his  pleasing  little  smile,  before  an  audi- 
ence, and  they  go  away  knowing  nearly  as 
much  as  he  does. 

Thousands  throng  to  meet  him  and  thou- 
sands are  turned  aw^ay.  They  come  on 
their  crutches  and  in  their  chairs.  They  are 
carried  in  sitting,  hunching  themselves 
with  pain  and  lying  down;  they  go  away, 
feehng  better  than  they  were  before. 

At  the  institute  in  Grosvenor  Gardens, 
which  Coue's  first  Aisit  founded,  there  is  no 
charge  except  that  the  payment  of  three 
shiUings  goes  to  meet  expenses.  Rent  has 
to  be  paid  and  the  printing  of  bills,  and  post- 
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age  stamps.  Otherwise,  this  remedy  is  freei 
to  all  who  care  to  call;  and  the  dozen  En- 
gUsh  men  and  women  who  have  studied 
-nath  Coue  at  Nancy  are  now  curing  the 
sick  in  England. 

And  yet  the  httle  Frenchman  in  the 
frock-coat  has  told  us  nothing  new.  Coue- 
ism  is  a  part  of  every  cure  and  of  every 
remedy.  But —  Coue  has  reduced  the  sci- 
ence of  "Cure  yourself"  to  eleven  words. 
"I  am  growing  richer  and  richer  every 
day,"  implanted  at  the  Vmck  of  the  mind, 
has  made  many  milUonaires;  "1  am  grow- 
ing holier  and  holier  every  day,  by  God's 
grace,"  has  made  many  saints.  Faith  can 
remove  mountains;  hope  can  conquer  con- 
tinents; auto-suggestion  can  make  weak 
men  strong. 

OUR  MOVIES  REMAKING  JAPAN 


"  TRASSHAI !  Irasshai "  —  "Welcome! 
-*■  Welcome!" — cries  the  smiling  girl 
usher  at  a  Japanese  moving-picture  show, 
and  tea  is  served  while  you  wait  for  the 
cherry-blossomed  curtain  to  go  up  on  Mary 
Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin,  or  "Doug" 
Fairbanks.  A  delightful  Jap,  by  name 
Sadao  Imada,  discusses  all  this  in  Asia, 
and  if  his  English  is  a  bit  peculiar,  well,  so 
much  the  better.  The  editor  of  Asia  had 
neither  the  heart  nor  the  unwisdom  to  alter 
a  word,  as  any  .such  revision  ' "  would  destroy 
the  charm  and  the  fine  spirit  and  feeling  of 
the  article."  Tt  is  in  a  style  of  his  own, 
accordingly,  that   Mr.  Imada  proceeds: 

I  have  been  harboured  from  long  since 
the  wish  that  of  to  -write  these  observation 
about  movie,  of  which  now  thus  starting. 
In  Japan  the  film  fan  already  have  seen 
Chahe  Chaplin's  "Kid,"  Douglas  Fair- 
banks's  "Three  Musketeers",  and  many 
other  latest  and  well-lvnown  productions  of 
America.  Almost  all  leading  news  papers 
of  Tokio  ha\'e  their  sole  column  for  movie; 
and  American  mo\'ing  picture  magazines 
are  prevailing  no  less  than  any  other  peri- 
odicals of  United  States. 

Think  these  facts!  In  every  city  and 
town  all  over  Japan,  except  those  pictures 
which  made  in  Japan,  American  pictures 
unholding  their  shadows  ]i>-  da\'  and  night. 
In  other  words,  Japan  is  inmersing  in  the 
wave  of  American  picture;  it  is  not  exag- 
geration a  bit. 

And  now  Ja])an  of  present,  is  being  yet 
on  the  road  to  rebuild  her  new  civiliza- 
tion; and  she  is  revealing  the  appearance  of 
most  queer  to  be  seen;  her  tradition  melted 
with  the  shawer  of  foreign  tides,  and  de- 
vastating in  whirlpool.  As  a  whole,  out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  Japan  is  now  sus- 
pending in  the  state  of  chaos.  Every 
traveller  could  perceive  it  at  a  glance,  when 
who  has  set  their  first  step  on  the  soil  of 
"rising  sim". 

Any-how  as  the  nation  of  the  civilized 
world,  we  require  the  environment  that  of 
fine  and  beautiful,  but  on  this  point,  we 
Japanese  living  far  beyond  of  it,  we  are 
breathing  in  tlie  sorrounding  that  of  most 
unconfortable. 

Out  of  this  seetheing  curldolone,  what 
sort  of  civilization  will  lined  up?  It  can  not 
be  clearly  taken  in  view  yet.  But  the  fact 
is  true,  to  compete  or  to  live  in  shoulder 
by  shoulder  among  tlie  civilized  nations  of 
world,  Japan  can  not  be  loitered  in  the 
atmosphere  that  of  samurai  and  daimyo. 
Efficiency  is  forcing  her  to  follow  along  the 
line  of  Europe  and  American  civilization. 
Every  material  deviced  in  Europe  and 
America  imported  and  still  coming. 

Old  things  substituted  by  new  ones,  and 


••Warma  like  the  Sun" 
— heating  the  entire  house 
with  one  central  register 

As  everyone  knows,  warm  air 
rises  and  cold  air  falls;  that 
is  the  simple  principle  upon 
which  Sunbeam  Pipeless  Fur- 
naces work.  Heated  air, mixed 
with  vapor,  rises  throueh  the 
central  compartment  of  the 
large  register  placed  In  your 
hall  or  living  room.  A  con- 
stant, gentle  circulation  of 
warm,  moist  air  at  an  even 
temperature  is  maintained  in 
every  room;  the  cool  air  of 
the  house  being  drawn  down 
through  the  outer  compart- 
ment of  your  register,  heated, 
and  sent  upward  again. 
Owners  tell  us  that  their  Sun- 
beams save  ^  on  the  co«t  of 
fuel.  See  your  local  Sunbeam 
dealer. 


^hink  now,  of  saving 
^  yourjud  next  winter 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  dealers  have 
Jr\.  plenty  of  time  to  spend  with  you,  helping 
you  decide  upon  the  size  and  type  of  Sunbeam 
Furnace  that  will  heat  your  home  thoroughly 
for  the  least  amount  of  money. 

Besides,  Sunbeam  prices  are  now  lower  than 
ever  before,  so,  this  is  the  season  to  see  a 
Sunbeam  dealer. 

He  will  explain  how  the  Sunbeam  Furnace  can 
heat  a  given  number  of  rooms  more  evenly, 
more  healthfully  and  with  one-third  less  fuel 
than  stoves  or  fireplaces. 

The  Sunbeam  is  made  on  a  quantity-produc- 
tion basis  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  fur- 
nace manufacturers  in  the  country;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  can  be  sold  at  such  a  sur- 
prisingly low  cost. 

All  parts  are  accurately  fitted  by  a  process 
which  makes  them  leak-proof  and  they  are 
made  so  much  over-size  that  a  Sunbeam  will 
practically  never  wear  out. 

The  Sunbeam  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  It 
quickly  takes  the  chill  off  your  house  in  the 
brisk  days  of  early  fall;  it  maintains  an  even 
temperature  of  warm,  moist  air  in  every  room; 
even  in  below-zero  weather.  A  Sunbeam  will 
warm  the  most  isolated  room  in  the  house  so 
that  you  can  dress  in  comfort  on  the  coldest 
winter  morning. 

It  usually  takes  only  one  working  day  to  install  a 
Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnace;  and  there  is  no  muss  or 
dirt.  Its  economy  of  fuel  will  be  apparent  from  the 
first  day. 

Think  now,  of  saving  one-third  your  fuel  next  winter. 
And  think  of  the  wet,  disagreeable  days  still  to  come 
this  spring.  Why  wait  for  winter  to  save  fuel;  why 
not  begin  at  once  ? 


SUMBEAM 

PIPE  and  PIPELESS 

FURNACES 
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No  obligation— 80  just  send  us  the  coupon  today       / 

Find  out  how  little  it  will  cost  to  Install  a  Sunbeam,  how     y 
much  you  will  save  in  fuel  and  how  much  you  will  gain    /        D-1 
in  comfort.  Just  tear  off  this  coupon  and  mail  today.      • 

—^        THE 

/  FOX 

/      FURNACE 
CO.. 
Elyria,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

/■  Without    obllgat- 

•         Ing  me  in  any  way, 

/  I  would    like   to    learn 

/  more    about    heating  my 

/  home     with     the    Sunbeam 

/  Furnace.       Also,    mail    me    a 

/         copy  of  your  "Sunbeam  Book." 

/ 

'       Name 


eFOX 
FURNACE 
COMPANY 

ia. 


£lyn 
Ohio. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 

/     Street  Address. 


City  and  State. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Look  for  thiM  mark  on 
tht  oil  ttove  burner. 


Here  Is  the  Secret 
My  Good  Cooking" 

bought  an  oil  stove  equipped  with 
Patented  KEROGAS  Burner  and  get 
same  good,  uniform  results  I  used  to 
with  my  gas  range — and  at  less  cost." 

The  Right  Heat  When  You  Want  It 

The  Patented  KEROGAS  Burner  mixes 
kerosene  with  air,  turns  the  oil  into  gas 
and  gives  a  double  flame  concentrated  on 
the  cooking  utensils.  Have  it  high  or 
low — intense  or  simmering  just  by  the 
turn  of  a  little  control  wheel. 

You  cook  at  least  cost  because  every 
particle  of  fuel  is  used.  Kerosene  is 
cheap  and  then  with  the  Kerogas  Burner, 
only  1  gallon  of  oil 
is  used  to  400  gal- 
lons of  air. 


The  Patented 
KEROGAS  Burner 
is  very  simple — 
made  from  one 
piece  of  brass — rust 
proof,  leak  proof. 
Lasts  for  years.  Be 
sure  that  the  oil 
stove  you  buy  is 
equipped  with  it. 


The  Kerogas  Oven 

gives  wonderful  results 
in  baking  and  roasting. 
Heats  quickly  and  uni- 
formly. See  it  at  your 
dealer's. 


A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO. 

1211  First  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mcinufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cook- 
ing   and    Heating    Stoves    and    Ranges. 


Patented 


n\\ 


KEROGAS 


Burner 


that  new  ono  cffeets  on  the  other  things  i; 
cocem.  For  instance  if  some  one  j  ur- 
chased  a  piano  it  naturally  will  attracts 
the  need  of  a  room  which  f uraished  in  tho 
style  of  European  to  harmonize  it.  For- 
eign material  make  by  iteself  gi^'es  change 
to  the  things  around  or  concern  it.  It  is 
the  material.  And  through  books  and 
magazines  or  every  kind  of  art,  new  vis- 
ion for  life  well  be  awaken  and  plantetl  in 
the  mind  of  Japanes:>,  and  it  will  g^ve 
the  effection  or  change  on  their  way  of 
li\'ing. 

As  Mr.  Tmato  tells  us,  "morally  and 
physically  .Tapan  is  the  country  of  import 
yet,"  for  Europe  and  America  ".sway  upon 
everything  of  Japan,"  but  he  recognizes 
that  "this  influx"  is  "not  yet  well  digested 
and  refined,  the  change  is  never  super- 
ficial and  no  more  than  stuffy  mixture." 

To  adjust,  digest  and  refine  or  contract 
the  en\-ironment  which  is  now  landing  on 
such  situation  and  tendency,  we  must  relish 
the  brain  with  more  stress,  and  must  enrich 
or  improve  our  minds  to  stand  it.  For  this 
purpose,  we  must  learn  more  about  of 
societies  of  other  countries,  from  which  we 
are  che^wing  the  nourishments  of  to  be 
necessarily  for  the  gro^vn  up  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. And  whereupon,  the  need  of  mental 
communication  is  most  imperative  than 
that  of  material's.  From  this  point  of  view 
I  am  luring  by  the  significance  of  movie,  as 
I  must  admit  its  merits. 

As  the  medium  of  mental  communica- 
tion, we  can  count  on  book,  periodical,  art 
and  anj'thing  which  convey  the  means  of 
information.  But  it  would  be  most  ef- 
fective on  that  purpose,  that  if  we  can 
found  ourselves  in  the  country  itsself,  of 
which  we  want  to  know.  Because  we  can 
see  very  environment  in  which  those  books, 
arts,  and  everything  are  going  lively.  But 
this  chance  is  the  thing  of  rare  blessing. 
And  then  every  body  naturallj'  be  take  in 
mind  the  ability  of  movie. 

It  would  be  sounds  odd,  if  I  say,  as,  ther 
are  American  colony  in  Japan.  But  the 
fact  is  true.  Any  movie  center  of  Japanese 
cities  is  in  its  mean  a  colony  of  America. 
In  these  parts  America  is  living.  Where, 
we  can  see  the  sky  scrapers  of  New  York, 
quaint  and  simple  town  of  Xew  England, 
and  grand  view  of  nature  of  Colorado.  We 
can  hit  the  trail  with  cow  boy,  also  can 
enjoj'  the  part  in  a  gorgeous  hall  vvith  swell 
folks  of  society,  and  can  feel  the  thrUling 
sensations  in  the  "fish  alley"  or  the  Chaina 
town  of  San  Fransisco. 

We  can  laugh,  anger,  and  tear  with 
American  people  at  our  movie  theatres. 
Of  course  I  know  that  there  are  many 
people  in  America,  who  don't  want  to 
know,  that,  there  are  such  fact  as  through 
movie  understand  America  by  some  of 
people.  But  I  do  not  intending  here  a  bit, 
to  go  touch  on  any  discussion  which  con- 
cern to  the  quality  of  movie  as  an  art.  But 
yet,  I  want  to  admire  American  picture  as 
an  art  and  amusement.  I  am  always  highly 
appreciating  of  its  cleanness  and  health- 
fulness  and  yet  having  the  strong  value  of 
entertainment.  And  am  always  env^y  for 
such  comunity,  in  which  such  healthy 
amusement  is  required  and  going. 

But  it  would  be  undeniable,  that  the 
moving  picture  bring  America  wherever  it 
goes,  it  unhold  the  vivid  scenes  of  the  land 
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of  liverty  before  the  presence  of  people 
everj'W'here  on  globe.  It  is  most  vital  and 
lively  interpretation  of  New  World.  The 
message  of  celloid  therfore  unoverlookable. 
It  is  the  nerve  and  blood  of  i^^merica  that 
of  covering  all  parts  of  globe. 

As  in  America,  the  movie  is  the  leading 
amusement  or  diversion  in  Japan.  And 
since  Japanese  picture  can  not  stand  yet 
for  foreign  film,  almost  all  pictures  are 
supplj-ing  from  United  States.  And  the 
picture  of  Hollj'Avood  found  every  kind  of 
people  as  its  audience  in  Japan.  But  its 
most  absorbing  fan  wil  be  found  largely 
among  the  younger  generation. 

There  are  such  boy  among  my  ac- 
quatances,  as  who  like  mo\ie  rather 
passionately,  as  a  result  of  it,  some  kind  of 
Americanization  became  apparent.  It 
is  his  most  pet  topic  of  discussion,  as, 
efficiency.  And  on  the  everything  he  argue 
on  the  basis  that  of  he  think  is  America, 
and  always  comment  on  the  everything  of 
his  country  harshly.  He  is  utterly  dociled 
by  America  of  what  he  thinks  she  is. 

Thus  the  mo\-ing-pictures,  by  developing 
an  intense  interest  in  things  American, 
tends  to  develop  a  spirit  of  progress  in  the 
rising  generation  in  Japan.    SaysMr.  Imato: 

Since  they  younger  people  of  her  are 
awaking  for  the  unadequatness  of  their 
custom  and  efficiency,  for  the  century  they 
are  landing,  and  therefore  they  are  feeling 
unreasoness  of  their  standard  of  moral  it  is 
still  controlling  upon  their  way  of  living, 
which  had  been  back-boning  the  feudal  age. 
Then  better  things  and  reasons  will  be 
find  by  them  in  the  society  of  the  beyond  of 
Pacific. 

It  can  be  say  that  the  mo^'ing  picture  is 
a  refrection  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
making.  In  American  moving  picture 
America  is  being  mirriored.  In  which  we 
can  peep  the  moral,  custom  and  ideal  and 
everything  which  currenting  and  going. 

So  it  is  one  of  good  references  to  Japanese 
people,  now  who  are  on  the  exigent  state  to 
reconstract  the  structure  that  of  her  civ- 
ilization. It  will  enrich  their  minds  not 
least  extent,  and  its  effect  will  visible  on  the 
way  of  their  living. 

There  is  such  facts,  as  Japanese  tailor 
learn  the  cutting  and  any  suggestion  from 
movie,  or  its  customers  order  their  cloths 
minding  what  size  of  clothes  was  appealed 
to  their  tastes  and  suggest  the  tailor  hoi)ing 
to  realize  it.  My  friend  who  is  an  archi- 
tect often  attend  to  movie  theatre  to  en- 
rich his  vision  and  to  learn. 

Thus  American  moving  picture  are  ap- 
pealing to  every  kind  of  audiences,  with 
various  meanings  in  Japan.  After  all  the 
magic  of  celloid  is  now  playing  on  Japan, 
whose  organic  body  as  a  whole  now  on  the 
busiest  currency  to  change  into  fine  state 
as  civilization,  as  she  is  now  persuading  by 
her  friendly  nations  with  agreeing  her  good 
achievement  on  material  side. 

We  Japanese  people  must  wipe  away  the 
unfair  reputation,  as  soon  as  possible  of 
what  we  are  now  owing.  We  are  inspiring 
by  America  not  least  degree.  We  owe 
very  much  to  her.  And  it  is  the  thing  of 
blessing  for  Japan,  that  her  people  are 
enjoying  the  movie  of  America.  It  is  by 
itself  telling  the  progress  of  amiable  feeling 
towards  America  is  going  and  latenting 
among  Japanese  people.  And  therefore 
American  moving  j>icture  having  the  mis- 
sion of  peace  in  its  significance,  also. 

There  are  in  our  country  many  American 
haters,  but  I  want  here  to  demnstrate  the 
sentiment  of  friendly  feeling  to  United 
States,  which  now  prevailing  among  we 
younger  generation  of  Japan. 


Teeth  You  Envy 

Are  brushed  in  this  new  way 

has  for  years  sought  ways  to  fight  thi 

film. 


Millions  of  people  daily  now  combat 
the  film  on  teeth.  This  method  is  fast 
spreading  all  the  world  over,  largely 
by  dental  advice. 

You  see  the  results  in  every  circle. 
Teeth  once  dingy  now  glisten  as  they 
should.  Teeth  once  concealed  now  show 
in  smiles. 

This  is  to  offer  a  ten-day  test  to  prove 
the  benefits  to  you. 

That  cloudy  film 

A  dingy  film  accumulates  on  teeth. 
When  fresh  it  is  viscous — you  can  feel 
it.  Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between 
the  teeth  and  stays.  It  forms  the  basis 
of  cloudy  coats. 

Film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth- 
Tartar  is  based  on  film.  Film  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it-  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  film,  and  very  few  escape  them. 

Must  be  combated 

Film  has  formed  a  great  tooth  prob- 
lem. No  ordinary  tooth  paste  can  ef- 
fectively   combat   it.      So   dental   science 


this 

Two  ways  have  now  been  found. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  them  by 
many  careful  tests.  A  new  tooth  paste 
has  been  perfected,  to  comply  with 
modem  requirements.  And  these  two 
film  combatants  are  embodied  in  it. 

This  tooth  paste  is  Pepsodent,  now 
employed  by  forty  races,  largely  by 
dental  advice. 

Other  tooth  enemies 

Starch  is  another  tooth  enemy.  It 
gums  the  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth, 
and  often  ferments  and  forms  acid. 

Nature  puts  a  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva  to  digest  those  starch  deposits,  but 
with  modern  diet  it  is  often  too  weak. 

Pepsodent  multiplies  that  starch  di- 
gestant with  every  application.  It  also 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  for  acids 
which  cause  decay. 

Thus  Pepsodent  brings  effects  which 
modern  authorities  desire.  They  are 
bringing  to  millions  a  new  dental  era. 
Now  we  ask  you  to  watch  those  effects 
for  a  few  days  and  learn  what  they  mean 
to  you. 

The  facts  are  most  important  to  you. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


REG  U  Sj    m^^m^i^^^^m^^^^^^atm 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modern  authorities 
and  now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
nearly  all  the  world  over.  All  drug- 
gists supply  tlie  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


884 


THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  986,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail    10-Day   Tube   of  Pepsodent   to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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THE  "ROOSEVELTIAN"  LADY  ASTOR 


i( 


I 


SAID  A  jMOUTITFUL,"  quoted  Lady  Astor  on  the  ooav- 
sioii  of  her  first  ])iiblic  address  in  New  York,  for,  despite 
Iht  inemliership  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  she 
is  as  jolly  an  AmenVan  as  Avhen  she  was  ]Miss  Langhorue  of 
\'irg;inia.  On  the  shij),  coming  over,  the  quartermaster  called  her 
"a  regular  guy,"  anfl  reporters  seem  to  have  got  very  much  the 
same  impression.     According  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 

"You  look  like  a  lot  of  white  trash,"  she  shouted  from  the  rail 
of  the  steamer  to  her  sister,  ]\Ii-s.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  and 
a  deputation  of  Women  Voters'  League  members  who  went  to 
the  pier  to  greet  her.     "You  just  ought  to  see  my  new  coat." 

Tt  was  Nan('>  Langhonie  s]>i'aking,  and  no  mistake.  The  new 
coat,  incidentally,  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  dozen  women 
reporters,  who  journeyed  do-uii 
the  bay  at  daylight  to  greet 
the  world's  foreniost  woman 
in  politics.  It  was  a  furry 
affair  of  black  broadtail  with 
a  collar  of  gray  chinchilla. 

"And  I  bought  it  just  for 
the  occasion,"  explained  Lady 
Astor,  with  a  twinkle.  "At 
home  I  dress  like  Cinderella." 

Viscount  Astor  came  with 
her.  At  her  request  he  re- 
mained at  her  side  while  the 
photographers  cranked  and  the 
interviewers  plied  her  with 
questions.  And  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  it. 

There  is  something  Roose- 
veltian  about  Lady  Astor. 
She  is  ready  for  any  question 
that  conies  her  way.  She  is 
more  than  ready.  Kno^^•ing 
what  she  was  in  for,  she  took 
the  precaution  to  interview 
herself  before  landing  and  to 
supply  the  results  to  the  ])ress 
in  the  form  of  a  two-page  tj^pe- 
written  statement  on  things 
in  general. 

Reporters  and  phot  ographers 
swarmed  aboard  the  steamer 
after  lea^-ing  Quarantine.  But 
Lady  Astor  was  ready  for  them. 
Some  one  made  the  mistake 
of  hailing  her  as  the  "leader 
of  the  woman's  movement." 

' '  That' s  nonsense, ' '  she  broke 
in.  "I  have  been  very  much 
overrated.  I  am  just  an  ordi- 
nary- woman.  I  am  onh'  a 
sjTnbol.  If  an  ordinarj^  woman 
can  do  what  I  have  done, 
what  can  not  the  others  do?" 

Lady  Astor  talked  Uke  that — in  short,  crisp  sentences,  always 
coming  back  at  her  questioners  as  quickly  as  they  could  think 
up  things  to  ask  her  about.  On  only  one  subject  was  she  de- 
termined to  remain  silent — Margot  Asquith.  She  would  not 
talk  about  that. 

When  one  insistent  reporter,  unwilling  to  take  the  hint,  re- 
turned to  inquire  what  she  thought  about  Margot's  views  on 
Prohibition,  Lady  Astor  fixt  him  with  her  clear  blue  eyes  and 
said:  "]Man,  you  ought  to  go  back  to  Texas."  She  guessed  the 
place  he  came  from  bj-  his  accent. 

Speaking  of  accents,  Lady  Astor  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  she 
hasn't  acquired  a  fuU-gro^Ti  English  accent  after  all  these  years. 

"I  still  talk  like  a  nigger,"  she  said — tho,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  she  didn't  talk  quite  like  that. 

WTiatever  else  may  be  thought  of  Lady  Astor  during  her  staj' 
here,  it  can  be  set  down  right  now  that  she  won  the  hearts  of  the 
women  reporters  who  went  doAVTi  the  bay  to  meet  her. 

They  found  her  a  "darling."  And  a  sort  of  a  Russian  blouse 
rinich  decorated  /with  Bulgarian  embroidery,  ■which  she  wore 
under  hernew  coat,  caught  the  feminine  fancy  quite  as  much  as  did 
the  soft,  black  velvet  hat  which  adorned  her  slender,  girlish  head. 

Lady  Astor  was  alone  when  the  vanguard  of  reporters  and 
photographers  disco\-ered  her. 

"Help!  Where's  my  husband?  Steward,  find  my  husband' 
at  once,"  she  shouted,  as  the  firing  squad  closed  in. 
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LADY  ASTOR,  A  "REGULAR  GUY." 

This  is  what  the  Quartermaster  called  her  on  the  way  over,  and  he 
too,  "said  a  mouthful." 


Viscount  Astor  was  found  lurking  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground, and  arm  in  arm  Avith  his  Lady,  led  the  way  to  the  boat 
deck.  Here,  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  a  background,  Lady 
Astor  was  photographed  and  photographed  and  photographed, 
now  with  her  coat  on,  now  Avith  her  coat  off,  now  with  the  Vis- 
count by  her  side,  now  all  by  her  lonesome — whatever  the  camera 
sharp-shooters  commanded  her  to  do  was  done.  Through  it  all 
Lady  Astor  laughed  and  joked  and  chided  the  photographers. 

"You  think  I  look  foolish,"  she  told  them,  "but  you  ought  to 
see  how  funny  you  look  yourself." 

In  the  midst  of  it  she  sighted  a  gray-haired  sailor. 
"Come  on,  Petty,"  she  called,  "get  into  the  picture.     I  love 
sailors." 

Bashfully  the  tar  complied,  taking  up  his  stand  opposite  to  tho 

Viscount    while    the    cameras 
•  whirred. 

"Wliat's  your  name?"  he 
was  asked. 

"Murphy,"  came  the  reply. 
"Quartermaster  Murphy,  and 
this  is  my  sixty-seventh  trip. 
Get  that  down." 
Lady  Astor  laughed. 

Later  on,  when  interviewed 
by  a  squad  of  newspaper 
men,  she  gave  her  views  on 
various  matters,  among  them 
Prohibition.  It  is  not  yet  a 
political  issue  in  England,  she 
said. 

"I  have  been  told  tho,"  she 
went  on,  "that  the  wets  are 
prepared  to  spend  .$.50,000  to 
keep  me  out  of  Ph'mouth.  I 
saj%  let  them  come  on.  We 
need  the  money." 

To  another  question  she 
said  she  did  not  advocate 
the  formation  of  a  woman's 
party. 

"No,"  she  snapt,  "we've 
suffered  too  much  from  men's 
parties,  haven't  we?  There 
isn't  any  such  thing  as  the 
woman's  point  of  view. 

"Women  are  just  as  individ- 
ual as  men,"  she  assured  the 
nearest  woman  reporter — ^who, 
incidentally,  came  all  the  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  ask  Lady 
Astor  what  she  thought  of  that 
city.     "The  woman's  point  of 
view  is  just  as  variegated  as 
the     man's     point     of     view, 
and  that's  a  veritable  whirligig, 
isn't  it?" 
"How  about  Lloyd  George?"  some  one  asked. 
"Oh,  he's  stiU  got  his  head  above  water,"  was  her  answer, 
"and" — this  with  a  sly  wink — "it's  a  head,  too." 
Women's  dress?     It  was  "unfortunate." 

"Nothing,"  she  declared,  "lets  women  down  more  than  to  go 
about  half  naked.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  equality  so 
long  as  we  use  our  liberty  to  expose  our  hideousness." 

There  was  much  more  talk — as  to  her  sLx  children,  whom  she 
called  "mongrels,"  being  more  American  than  English;  as  to 
flappers,  whose  parents,  she  thought,  ought  to  take  them  in 
hand;  as  to  the  South,  which  she  was  glad  to  hear  was  beginning 
to  wake  up;  as  to  a  score  of  different  things. 

And  then,  as  the  liner  was  being  wari)ed  into  her  pier.  Lady 
Astor  turned  the  guns  on  her  besiegers. 

"Here,"  she  exclaimed,  gripping  the  ann  of  her  neighbor, 
ex-Gov.  James  Goodrich  of  Indiana,  back  from  a  visit  to  Russia, 
"why  don't  you  reporters  interAnew  this  man?  He's  done  some- 
thing. He's  seen  things.  He  can  give  yoii  a  real  story.  And 
yet  you  come  to  me,  just  an  ordinary  woman.  Why,"  she 
concluded,  "you  are  a  lot  of  half-wits." 

In  its  aceotxnt  of  Lacly  Aster's  address  at  the  Toavti  Hall — 
her  first  on  reaching  New  York — the  Post  tells  ixs: 

On  the  platform  Lady  Astor  displayed  the  same  quick  wit  and 
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I  riiiQ- Shaped  tubes 


^helin  '. 
ring-shaped  like  all  casings  fit 
without  stretching  or  wrinkling. 

Other  tubes  being  straight,  must 
wrinkle  in  an  attempt  to  confdrm 
to  the  shape  of  the  casing. 

Ask  any  automobile  owner  what 
make  of  inner  tube  is  best. 

Michel.in  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

K  Other  factoriaa:     Clermont-Ferrand,    France; 

London,  England;  Turin,  Italy. 
i.  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


y 
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THE    FLORSHEIM    SHOE" 


MONEY'S  WORTH  — or  just  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  your  money?  The  difference  is  in  the 
number  of  days'  wear  and  the  satisfaction  you 
get.  Buy  Florsheim  Shoes  and  be  sure  of  value  for 
what  you  pay.    No  shoe  as  good  can  sell  for  less. 

Florsheim  Low  Sho<:s  arc  SkAeton  Lined  and 
Nun -slip  —  ihcy  /it  the  unUi:  and  hug  Ow  heel. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe,  $10  —  A  few  styles,  $11    and  $12 

Booklet  "Stt/tes  of  the  Timt^"  on  reijuest 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  CO. 

Manu/accurer5 


ISfcS 


& 


When  Kitty  Plays  DEGRAH    Stays! 


One  of  these  hand-carvej, 
wOiiden  sheep  is  yours  with 
each  pint  of  DEGRAH  you 
buy.     See  your  dealer. 


The  ONLY  successful  finish 
containing  DEGRAS  (oil  of 
sheep 's  irooZ ' .  yiade  in  7  col- 
ors, for  Floors,  FumituTV  and 
Woodwork, 


DEGRAH — the  tough,  transparent  var- 
nish— makes  any  floor  or  woodwork 
proof  against  kitty's  claws,  ink  spots, 
stains  and  all  the  common,  everyday 
accidents  that  ruin  ordinary  varnishes. 
DEGRAH  smiles  at  wear  and  tear. 

//"  interested,  write 

KEYSTO.VE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Hull.  England  Brooklyn.  N.   Y 


— It's  Waterproof 


'^-^^^ 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


.sly  jesting  which  some  of  her  colleagui's  in 
the  House  of  Coiiiinons  know  1o  their  sor- 
row. Slie  praised  the  menihers  of  I'arlia- 
nient,  tlio.  e\-en  if  they  did  greet  her  as  a 
])irate  instead  of  as  the  political  ]>il^riin 
fniMi  l^lyiiiouth,  which  she  felt  herself  to 
ho.  "'They  here  theii-  sh.>ck  wi;h  daunt- 
less decency,"  she  said,  "for  it  Avas  almost 
enough  to  have  hroken  up  the  House." 

When  Lady  Astor  had  finished  her 
speech.  ^^lary  Garret  Hay  presented  her 
with  a  houquet  matching  the  city  colors, 
and  said  jokingly  that  sh:-  wasn't  "the 
Maxor  of  New  York — yet." 

"1  hope  it  would  not  seem  tactless  of 
me."  said  Lady  Astor.  with  the  smi!e 
which  the  audience  had  already  learned  to 
interpret,  "hut  I  wish  to  goodness  the  pre- 
senter Avas  Jhe  ]\[ayor  of  Xew  York." 

This  renuirk  hrought  forth  a  din  of  a.\y- 
l)ro\al  that  shamed  ordinary  applause  to 
silence,  and  redouhled  itself  as  the  speaker 
followed  ui>  her  smile  A\-ith,  "I  see  you  know 
what  1  mean."  Again  there  was  a  hig 
(h'lnonstration,  hut  Lady  Astor  was  not 
yet  content.  She  had  another  delicate  dart 
in  her  sheaf,  and  she  launched  it  Avith  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  harhed  edges. 

"And  that's  a  saying  a  'mouthful,'"  she 
concluded,  and  turned  and  left  the  plat- 
form. 

Lady  Astor  A\'as  accompanied  on  the 
platform  hy  her  hushand,  Vi.scount  Astor. 
and  Vincent  Astor.  She  said  her  hushand 
Avas  "the  one  Avho  started  her  off  on  this 
doAVUAvard  path — from  the  fireside  to  puhlic 
life,"  and  declared  that  if  she  has  heljxd 
the  cause  of  Avomen,  "he  is  the  one  to 
thank,  not  me."  "He  doesn't  think  you 
can  right  ASTongs  Avith  philanthropy,"  s^ie 
said,  again  referring  to  Viscount  Astor; 
"he  realizes  thai  you  must  go  to  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  causes  of  Avrongs  and  not  simply 
gild  them  up."  He  is.  she  said,  ".»  strange 
and  remarkal'le  man." 

After  relating  Avilh  much  gusto  her  expe- 
riences in  the  House  of  Commons,  \jiu\y 
Astor  discust  the  more  general  aspects 
of  woman  in  polit  ics.  There  Avas  one  point , 
she  declared,  at  Avhich  she  agreed  witli 
Schopenhauer,  namely.  Avhen  lie  remarked 
of  Avoman,  "The  race  is  to  her  more  than 
the  individual."     She  added: 

"I  feel,  somehow,  Ave  do  care  ahout  the 
race  as  a  Avhole;  our  Aery  miture  makes  us 
take  a  forAvard  Aision;  there  is  no  reason 
Avhy  women  shoidd  look  hack — mercifully 
we  ha  AC  no  political  past;  Ave  ha\e  all  the 
mistakes  of  sex  legislation,  Avith  its  ap- 
palling failures,  to  guide  us. 

"We  shoidd  knoAv  Avhat  to  aAoid,  it  is  no 
use  hlaming  the  men— Ave  made  them  Avhat 
they  are — and  now  it  is  up  to  us  to  try  and 
make  oursehes — the  makers  of  men — a 
little  more  responsihle  in  the  future.  We 
realize  that  no  one  sex  can  goAern  alone. 
I  helieA'e  that  one  of  the  reasons  Avhy  civili- 
zation has  failed  so  lamentahly  is  that  it  has 
had  a  one-sided  goAemment.  Don't  let 
us  make  the  mistake  of  eAer  allowing  that 
to  happen  again. 

■  ■  I  can  conceiA'e  of  nothing  worse  than  a 
man-goA'erued  Avorld,  she  declared  earn- 
estly— "except  a  woman-gOAerned  AA'orld — ■ 
hut  I  can  see  the  eomhination  of  the  tAVO 
going  forward  and  making  ciAilization 
more  worthy  of  the  name  of  civiliza-t^on 
hased  on  ( "hristianity,  not  force.  A  civiliza- 
tion hased  on  justice  and  mercy.     I  feel 


mon  liavo  a  greater  sense  of  justice  and  Ave 
of  men^v.  They  must  borrow  our  meiT'>- 
and  we  must  iise  their  justice.  We  are  new 
brooms;  let  us  see  that  we  sweep  the  right 
rooms." 

Lady  Astor  ad\'ised  women  to  enter  local 
politics,  saying  that  it  is  a  "fine  apprentice- 
ship to  central  government,"  and  declaring 
that  women  are  up  against  unseen  foi-ces. 
"generations  and  generations  of  prejudice." 
To  overcome  this  prejiidice  of  men,  who, 
sl\(>  said,  have  "without  knowing  it,  west- 
ernized the  harem  mind  of  the  East," 
"woman  must  go  on  being  his  guide,  his 
mother,  and  his  better  half.  But  we 
must  prove  to  him  that  we  are  a  neces- 
sary half  not  only  in  private  but  in  po- 
litical life." 

"The  best  way  that  we  can  do  that  is  to 
show  them  our  ambitions  are  not  personal. 
Let  them  see  that  we  desire  a  better,  safer. 
and  a  cleaner  world  for  our  children  and 
their  children  and  we  realize  that  only  b\- 
doing  our  bit,  by  facing  unclean  things  with 
cleanliness,  by  facing  wrongs  with  right, 
by  going  fearlessly  into  all  things  that  may 
1)6  disagreeable,  that  we  will  somehow 
make  it  a  littlei  better  world. 

"I  don't  know  that  we  are  going  to  do 
this — I  don't  say  that  women  will  change 
the  world,  but  I  do  say  that  they  can  if 
they  R;ant,  and  I,  coming  in  from  the  Old 
World,  which  has  seen  a  dcAastating  war, 
can  no  J;  face  the  future  without  this  hopt — 
thai  the  women  of  all  countries  will  do  their 
duty  and  raise  a  generation  of  men  and 
women  who  will  look  upon  war  and  all  that 
leads  to  it  with  as  much  horror  as  we  now 
look  upon  a  cold-blooded  murder.  All  of 
the  women  of  England  want  to  do  awaj' 
wilh  war. 

"  if  we  want  this  new  world,  we  can  only 
get  it  by  stri\ing  for  it;  the  real  struggh' 
will  l)e  within  ourselves,  to  ])ut  out  of  our 
consciousness,  of  our  hearts  and  of  our 
though  Is  all  that  makes  for  war,  hate, 
eiivy,  gn-ed,  pride,  force,  and  nuiterial 
aiiiliiliott." 

"Our  Nancy,"  as  they  still  call  Lady 
Astor  in  Virginia,  is  the  subject  of  a  l.io- 
graphical  sketch  contributed  to  the  Ricli- 
niond  'J'iinf.s-Disixitrh  \>y  Mr.  llarr.v 
'I'ueker,  wlio  observes: 

Many  of  the  middle-aged  gallants  of 
to-day  remend)er  the  Ijanghorne  girls,  of 
whom  "Our  Nancy"  was  one  of  the 
spriglitliest.  They  could  ride  and  hunt  and 
swim  and  row  with  the  be.st  of  them.  They 
were  leaders  in  their  set,  an<l  they  all  canu- 
into  th<'  ])ublic  eye  more  or  less.  They  set 
the  styles,  and  whatever  the  Langhorne 
girls  achieved,  their  followers,  a  big  crowd, 
tried.  Some  won,  but  most  of  them  failed 
to  keep  along  with  the  leaders.  They  all 
became  famous.  Yet  it  was  up  to  "Our 
Nancy"  to  reach  the  apex. 

Nannie  Langhorne  took  her  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  December  1,  1919, 
following  a  picturesque  and  e.xciting  and 
withal  entertaining  campaign  in  the  Pl\- 
mouth  District.  All  America  and  all  En- 
gland watched  that  whirlwind  campaign. 
The  newspapers  pictured  it  as  "charming 
and  classy."  The  seat  which  she  won  was 
vacated  by  her  husband,  Major  Waldorf 
Astor,  when  he  was  elevated  to  be  Viscount 
Astor  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  William 
Waldorf  Astor,  of  Hever  Castle  and  New- 
York  City. 

Her  great  wealth,  drawn  largely  from  "\'ir- 
ginia  and  New  York  real  estate,  and  her 
Virginia  birth,  gave  the  famous  British 
hr-ckiers  i)lenty  of  opportunity  to  intrude 
Lhemselvps  upon  her  otherwise  peaceful 
stumping  tours.  But,  held  u])  by  that  old 
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KIMBALL 


Grand  Pianos  Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Phrasonome  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs  Pipe  Organs 

Music  Rolls 


"'Esteemed  by  a  nation  of  satisfied  owners*' 

STANCHLY  serving  in  homes  from  coast  to  coast, 
the  KIMBALL  has  won  an  enviable  esteem  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  many  owners.  The  wondrous 
charm  of  its  tonal  quality— created  by  an  instrument  of 
beauty  in  both  workmanship  and  design— suggests  a 
logical  justification  for  the  universal  favor  that  the 
KIMBALL  enjoys. 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest  dealer  s 
uiiilress,  sent  to  you  on  request 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Kstahli8hed  1857) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

CHICAGO,  II.  S.  A. 


INKORMATIO.N  COUPON 

TRpSlON   MA.sti\RD   Bl'llDINCS 

HLICHTi.lurt)  lo    tavr     Kill..  ^(4 

llNCTM^_I>p<^IJl.<  jm  1ulliplro<  M 
UNJLRjS.li  0  Midr  prixKln]  dC  Ralgr  U 
any  Bujding    40  0  or   mor^   in  ^iOlh 
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TYPE   J 
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SAWTOOTH    ._  ^ 

WMihs  -  AJiv  Muhtolp  of  280 
Irnati^-Muhjplrsof  20 


Exceptionally  Low  Cost 
by  Building  Now 

Today,  when  all  building  costs  are  low,  greater 
srtvings  are  effected  in  Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
than  in  other  constructions.  In  fact  these  all-steel 
buildings  are  at  exceptionally  low  prices,  due  to 
the   recent  fock-bottom  cost   of  steel. 

1.  Lower  first  cost  is  only  one  of  the  definite  sav- 
ings effected  by  Truscon  Standard  Buildings. 

2.  Their  quick  erection  with  minimum  labor  starts 
your  building  earnings  promptly. 

y.  Their  low  cost  reduces  interest  charges  and  taxes; 
their  permanence  saves  on  insurance  and  upkeep. 
4.  Easily  dismantled,  they  are  re-erected  in  new 
locations  without  loss. 

Fireproof.    dayliRhted,    well   ventilated,    Truscon    Standard 
Buildings  make  ideal  factories,  warehouses,  foundries,  ser 
vice  garages,  filling  stations,  shops,  etc.    They  are  furnished 
in  all  sizes,  with  pitched,  monitor  or  sawtooth  roof. 

Buy  Them  Now  at  Rocl(-tol!om  Prices.   Write 
or   Wire  jor  Information,   Catalog,  Etc. 

Truscon  Steel  Odmpany 

•YoungstownOhio-  o,*n""°rp',f.crpi.'c.r\u  • 

TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


Triiacon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Sii.il  informutinn  on  huiMinK  typi- wiftlh Icngth- 


LD-r. 
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Identifies  Americans 
Most  Popular  Floor- Covering 

THESE  little  corner  glimpses,  printed  here  in  but 
two  colors,  can  give  you  only  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  real  charm  of  s?li  Congoleum  Art-Rugs.  To  fully 
appreciate  their  beauty  and  variety  of  coloring  and 
design  you  must  see  the  rugs  themselves. 

Look  for  the  famous  Gold  Seal  Guarantee,  which  stores 
that  sell  s^^  Congoleum  Art-Rugs  usually  display  in 
their  windows.  This  Gold  Seal  is  your  protection  against 
imitation  floor-coverings.  Also  be  sure  to  look  for  it 
on  the  goods  when  you  buy. 

Patterns  for  Every  Room 

There  are  patterns  suitable  for  every  room  in  the  house — 
simple  tile  designs  for  kitchen  and  bathroom,  restful 
color  combinations  for  bedroom,  dining  room  and  living 
room.  You  will  be  charmed  by  their  beauty  and 
coloring — amazed  at  their  very  low  prices. 

Waterproof — Sanitary — Need  No  Fastening 

And  Congoleum  Art-Rugs  are  so  easy  to  clean  and  so 
practical.  A  light  mopping  makes  them  bright  and 
spotless  in  a  twinkling.  They  hug  the  floor,  zuithout 
fastening  of  any  kind. 

Note  the  New  Reduced  Prices 


6x9  feet  3  8.10 
lyix  9  feet  10.10 
9  X  \0y2  feet  14.15 
9      X  12      feet    16.20 


The  rugs  illustrated  are 
made  only  in  the  four  large 
sizes.  The  small  rugs  are 
made  in  other  designs  to 
harmonize  with  them. 


\]A  X  3      feet  $  .50 

3  x3      feet     1.00 

3  X  ^yi  feet     1.50 

3  X  6      feet     2.00 


Owing  to  freight  rates,  price*  in  the  South,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  in  Canada  are  higher  than  those  Qaoted. 

Attractive  designs  and  colorings,  durability,  ease-of- 
cleaning  and  amazing  economy  of  price — small  wonder 
that  Congoleum  i^i?  Art-Rugs  are  America's  most 
popular  floor-covering! 

Congoleum  Company 


INCORPORATKO 


Philadelphia 


This   is    Pattern 
No.  512.     The 
rug  to  the  right 
of  it   is   No. 
SSI 


Pattern 
No.  396 


Gold  Seal 


Bngoihjm 

^RT-RUGS 


KS 


Pattern 
No.  516 
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Chart  of 
Recommendations 


Too  bad! 


But  that  won^t  help 
your  next  can  WhatwilU 


You  give  your  car  ever}- 
care  it  should  have,  per- 
haps— save  one.  You  may  al- 
ways thoughtlessly  say,  "Give 
me  a  quart  of  oil." 

Queer,  unexpected  knocks 
come.  Repair  bills  seem 
high  and  frequent.  Operat- 
ing troubles  multiply.  The 
repair  man  simply  can't  seem 
to  keep  the  engine  sweet. 
You  expected  to  keep  the  car 
five  seasons.  But  the  engine 
already  shows  signs  of  age. 

All  around  you  are  men 
who  don't  turn  cars  in  every 
season  or  two — who  aren't 
constantly  face-to- face  with 
unexpected  repair  bills — who 
climb  long  hills  easily  and 
quietly  even  when  the  car 
is  old. 

They  are  the  men  who 
fondle  their  cars  a  bit,  keep 
them  up  well.  And  they  are 
particularly  careful  about  lubri- 
cation. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
many  of  them  are  enthusiasts  on 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ? 

Now  for  Economy 

People   are   learning 
that  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  more  from 
their   lubrication.     _ 
More      automobile     tOv 


owners  will  learn  the  lesson 
this  year  than  ever  before. 
More  will  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  incorrect  lubrication 
doubles  engine  repair  bills. 
Instead  of  saying  "Give  me 
a  quart  of  oil"  they  will  ask 
for  the  correct  grade  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  the 
partial  chart  shown  here,  ask 
the  dealer.  He  has  the  com- 
plete list  of  recommendations 
— covering  every  car  built. 

Not  a  g^asoline 
by-product 

Nine  out  of  ten  lubricating 
oils  on  the  market  are  simply 
by-products  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a 
by-product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubrica- 
tion specialists  who  are  rec- 
ognized the  world  over  as 
leaders  in  lubricating  practice. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manu- 
factured from  crude  oil 
chosen  for  its  lubricating 
qualities — not  for  its  gasoline 
content.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
is  manufactured  by  processes 
designed  to  bring  out 
the  highest  lubricat- 
ing   value — not    the 


^^^t^' '^""-^^\  greatest  gallonage  of 
I^CiC'^'""'^'^   ***^  gasoline. 


Warning: 

Don't  be  misled  by 
some  similar  sounding 
name.  Look  on  the 
container  for  the  cor- 
rect name  Mobiloil 
(not  Mobile)  and  for 
the  red  Gargoyle. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Domestic 

Branches: 

New  York 

Chicaeo 

(Main  Officii 

Detroit 

Boston 

Indianapolis 

Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 

Pinsbureh 

Des  Moines 

Buffalo 

Kansas  City,  KaiL 

Dallas 


T 


f  Abbreviated  Edidon) 

HE   correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil   for 
engine  lubncation  of  both  passenger  and  com- 
mercial cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **A" 
How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Read  the    BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB** 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *'E" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  dunng  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Boacd  *f  Automoti\e 
Engineers,  and  T^f0fitnt^^^^atjpti^cssiona\  advice  on 
correct  aw^omobilejgbn/afToTiT 


k 
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Their  wedding 

anniversary  made 
happy  because  he 
remembered 

/^ND  flowers  expressed 
/^\.  for  him  what  w^ords 

alone  could  never  do. 

Do  you  remember? 
Do  you  place  a  red  ink 
ring  around  that  day  on 
the  calendar  which  is  your 
wedding  anniversary, 
somebody's  birthday  or 
some  special  day  to 
remember  and 


A   graceful, 
thoughtful  tribute 
is  a  gift  of  flowers  to  those 
dear  to  you. 

And  flowers  so  beautifully 
express  you.  They  are  al- 
ways in  good  taste,  always 
right,  always  timely  and 
always  so  welcome.  The 
man  who  counts  is  the 
man  who  remembers 


Through  tlie  Florists'  Tele- 
graph Delivery  Service, 
flowers  may  be  delivered 
within  a  fezo  hours  to  an\ 
address  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada 


ine     , 
is    the     y 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


the  Chicago  Journal  reminds  us — one  in 
1S74.  the  other  in  1888. 

In  1874  he  was  a  memV)er  of  the  Amer- 
ican team  which  toured  England,  playing 
both  baseball  and  cricket.  The  team  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  cricket,  but  their 
terrific  batting  offset  their  other  playing 
defects  and  they  won  eAcry  cricket  game 
played,  including  a  victory  over  .tjbe  famous 
Marylebone,  All-English  ^l^A^en  by  the 
score  of  107  to  lOo  runs.       '^ 

In  1888  he  toured  the  world  with  the  Na- 
tional League  players'  party,  which  included 
John  K.  Tener,  now  president  of  the 
Xational  League:  A.  G.  Spalding,  John  M. 
Waid,  Ed  Hanlon  and  many  other  noted 
players  of  the  da^■. 

.\fter  Ansf)n"s  retirement  from  baseball 
he  opened  a  billiard  hall  in  Chicago,  and 
later  entered  the  political  field.  He  was 
elected  City  Clerk  for  one  term  from  1905 
to  1907,  but  failed  of  reelection. 

In  1909-10  he  managed  a  semijirofes- 
sional  team  and  toured  the  country,  but 
all  these  ventures  were  financial  failures. 
He  was  more  successful  in  a  vaudcA-ille 
monologue  act  in  which  he  appeared  in 
later  vears. 


A  great   joker  was   Anson, 
to  the  Boston  Post, 


According 


"When  "Pop"  had  been  a  good  many 
years  with  the  old  Chicagos,  several  base- 
ball writers  thought  he  had  been  there  too 
long.  In  their  daily  stories  they  called 
him  "Old  ^lan"  Anson  and  boldly  hinted 
that  he  should  give  way  to  a  younger  and 
more  active  man;  this  despite  the  fact  that 
Anson  still  was  hitting  .300  and  driving  in 
many  runs. 

One  afternoon  on  the  ball  field,  imagine 
the  surprize  of  the  crowd  when  a  figure 
was  seen  to  take  a  position  near  the  first 
sack,  this  figure  wearing  the  iisual  habili- 
ments of  the  ball  player,  but  being  facially 
disguised  behind  a  hea\'v-  full  beard. 

It  ■R'as  Anson,  and  he  had  donned  the 
make-up  in  deference  to  the  old  man  idea. 
Xot  during  the  afternoon  would  Anson  lay 
aside  the  false  whiskers,  and  the  chuckling 
tellers  of  the  storj*  say  that  the  star  slug- 
ger, even  then  a  veteran,  altho  playing  for 
years  afterward,  slammed  out  three  hits 
that  afternoon  and  trotted  gleefully  around 
the  bases,  his  false  wliiskers  whistling  in 
the  breeze. 

A  story  "Pop"  always  loved  to  teU 
A\hen  Billy  Sunday  was  around,  says  the 
Post,  Avas  one  about  Ed  Williamson,  a  star 
of  the  old  Chicago  White  Sox: 

"Ed,"  said  Pop,  "was  along  with  the 
Chicago  club  when  the  two  teams,  piloted 
by  -U  Spalding,  made  the  tour  of  the  world. 
The  team  crossed  from  England  to  France 
in  a  steamer  during  one  of  the  worst  storms 
that  ever  %-isited  the  EngUsh  Channel. 
Tilings  got  so  bad  that  even  the  captain 
of  the  ship  surrendered  in  despair.  Ed 
grabbed  two  Ufe-preser^ers,  strapped  them 
around  liim  and  then  offered  up  tliis  prayer: 

"'O  Lord,  I  ^"ill  lead  a  different  life  if 
you  will  spare  this  ship  and  our  lives.' 

"He  did,"  continued  Pop.  "The  ship 
arrived  safely  in  port  and  Ed  went  back  to 
Chicago,  gave  up  baseball  and  started 
a  saloon." 

As   to    "Pop's"   racial   origin,    accounts 


Are  you  a 

sensitive  person? 

ISJATL'RALLY,  you  are. 
*-  ^  Ever}'  person  of  culture 
and  refinement  possesses  those 
finer  sensibilities  that  mark 
the  gentleman  and  gentle- 
woman. 

And  particularly  are  such 
people  sensitive  about  the  lit- 
tle personal  things  that  so 
quickly  identify  you  as  a 
desirable  associate — socially 
or  in  business. 

Attention  to  the  condition 
of  your  breath  ought  to  be  as 
systematic  a  part  of  your 
daily  toilet  routine  as  the 
washing  of  your  face  and 
hands.  Yet  how  many,  many 
men  and  women  neglect  this 
most  important  item! 

The  reason  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one.  Halitosis  (or 
unpleasant  breath,  as  "the 
scientific  term  has  it)  is  an 
insidious  affliction  that  you 
may  have  and  still  be  entirely 
ignorant  of. 

Your  mirror  can't  tell  you.  Usu- 
ally you  can't  tell  it  yourself. 
And  the  subject  is  too  delicate  for 
your  friends — maybe  even  your  wife 
or  husband — to  care  to  mention  to 
you.  So  you  may  unconsciously 
offend  your  friends  and  those  you 
come  in  intimate  contact  ^\•ith  day 
by  day. 

Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is 
usually  temporary',  due  to  some 
local  condition.  Again  it  may  be 
chronic,  due  to  some  organic  dis- 
order which  a  doctor  or  dentist 
should  diagnose  and  correct. 

When  halitosis  is  tsmporary  it 
may  easily  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  Listerine,  the  well-known 
liquid  antiseptic,  used  regularly  as  a 
gargle  and  mouth  wash. 

Listerine  possesses  unusually  eff'ec- 
tive  properties  as  an  antiseptic.  It 
quickly  halts  food  fermentation  in 
the  mouth  and  dispels  the  unpleasant 
halitosis  incident  to  such  a  condition. 

Provide  yourself  with  a  bottle 
today  and  relieve  yourself  of  that 
uncomfortable  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  your  breath  is  sweet,  fresh 
and  clean  —  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 
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vary.  Some  call  him  Swedish,  others  of 
English  and  Irish  descent,  a  \'ie\v  held  by 
the  great  player  himself.     Says  the  Post: 

For  his  aggressi\-eness  some  baseball 
■^Titers  nicknamed  him  the  "Swede." 
Anson  was  not  at  all  pleased  when  he 
noted  the  reference  in  the  sporting  pages 
one  day,  and  he  immediately  looked  up  the 
sporting  editor  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
dailies. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  call  me  a 
'Swede'?"  demanded  Anson,  peeved,  but 
fighting  to  hold  himself  in  control. 

"Well,  aren't  you?"  inquired  the  scribe, 
slowly. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  declared  Anson,  indig- 
nantly. "In  fact,  there  isn't  a  drop  of 
Swedish  blood  in  me.  ^ly  folks  came  from 
England  and  Ireland." 

The  sporting  editor  paused  a  moment 
and  then  remarked  slowly  and  with  sar- 
casm :  ' '  My  dear  Captain  Anson,  I  am  very 
sorry  I  made  such  a  mistake.  There  is  so 
much  Scandina\'ian  blood  in  Old  England's 
veins,  if  I  were  you  really  I  wouldn't  dis- 
close the  fact  I  Avas  a  Swede." 

Anson  spun  on  his  heel  and  beat  it  for 
the  door.  Aftenvard  he  admitted  arguing 
with  the  umpire  was  much  easier. 

However,  there  was  no  question  as  to  his 
Americanism. 

When  the  old  Chicago  White  Stockings 
visited  Boston  once  in  the  early  eighties 
with  Captain  Pop  Anson  at  their  head, 
a  Bostonian  took  the  famous  ball  player 
for  a  walk  one  morning  before  going  with 
him  to  the  old  Walpole  Street  grounds. 

They  finally  arrived  over  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  where  they  could  look  across 
the  Charles  to  Cambridge. 

"See  that  noble  river?"  asked  the  Bos- 
tonian. "This  is  the  place  where  the 
British  crossed  over  in  boats  for  the  attack 
on  Bxmker  Hill.  Lord  Howe  was  in  the 
foremost  boat.  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  think 
about?" 

"Sure,"  answered  Pop.  "How  I  Avish 
I  could  have  been  there." 

"On  the  heights  of  Bunker  Hill  Avith 
Prescott  and  Warren?"  asked  the  Boston- 
ian. 

"No,"  said  Pop,  "along  Avith  that  felloAv 
Lord  HoAve  doing  serA'ieefor  my  country." 

"Why!"  exclaimed  the  shocked  Bos- 
tonian. "Would  Aou  haAe  fought  for  the 
British?" 

"Nix,  nix,"  grinned  Anson.  "But  I 
could  haA'e  rocked  the  boat." 


No  Cause  for  Anxiety. — Father  had  been 
cleaning  the  bedroom  Asindows  outside, 
when  httle  ^Muriel  came  in  from  the  garden, 
and  said,  "Mother,  did  you  hear  the  ladder 
fall  down  just  now?" 

"No,"  rephed  the  mother. 

"WeU,"  said  the  child,  "it  fell  doAvn  and 
broke  three  floAver-pots.  I  told  daddy 
you'd  be  cross." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  mother;  "I  hope  your 
daddy  hasn't  hurt  himsMf!" 

"I  don't  think  he  has  yet,"  said  httle 
Muriel;  "he's  still  hanging  on  to  the  A\-indoA\- 
sill." — Exchange. 


What  Well-Bred  People  Do.— Have 
you  ever  seen  a  "Fire-Fly"  Rose  Comb  R.  I. 
Red?  Like  well-bred  people,  they  haAe 
risen  to  the  emergency  and  rank  first  as 
Avinter  layers  as  Avell  as  first  in  the  show 
rooms. — From  a  Poultry  Farm  Advertise- 
ment. 


Dunlop  162 

The  best  ball  to  play 
with.      Smaller  iize- 

85c. 


A  machine,  capable  of  adjustment  t u  auy 
human  stroke,  governed  by  a  fallmg  weight 
(not  a  spring;  with  perfect  "follow-thru"  and 
exactly-measured  force  expended  in  each  stroke- 


I 


Dunlop  "D" 

The     mojt    durable 
ball    to    play    with. 

85c. 


Dunlop  Magnum 

The    easiest    ball    to 
play  with.  Large  size. 

85c. 


Dunlop  Warvaick 

The  cheapest  of  good 
play     with. 


The  Serious  Business  of 
Making  Good  Golf  Balls 

Bedded  in  concrete  on  the  grounds  of  Fort  Dunlop,  Birmingham, 
England,  is  a  patented  driving  machine — one  of  the  many  devices  used 
in  maintaining  and  improving  the  qualities  of  Dunlop  golf  bails. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  driving  machine  is  measured  off  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  field  of  a  long-range  gun.  Accurate  experiments, 
many  times  repeated,  have  given  Dunlop  engineers  invaluable  data  on 
all  the  important  things  that  affect  the  flight  of  golf  balls — depth  of 
markings,  resiliencies  of  core  and  winding,  arc-of-flight  tendencies, 
distance  factors  and  shape-retaining  qualities. 

Improved  processes  and  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  golf 
balls  have  put  into  the  Dunlop  many  extra  items  of  value.  In  price, 
the  best  grade  of  Dunlops  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  domestic  brands 
and  is  less  than  most  imported  balls.  The  Dunlop  Warwick  (really, 
much  superior  to  the  average  ball)  sells  for  70c. 

Dunlops  can  be  obtained  thru  your  usual  source  of  supply.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  we  will  appreciate  it  as  a  favor  if 
you  will  write  us  direct.  We'll  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  your  needs 
are  supplied. 

DUNLOP   TIRE   &   RUBBER    CORPORATION    OF    AMERICA 


GOLF  BALL  SALES 
DEPARTMENT 

17  East  42  nd  St.     New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CLOVER,  OLDEST  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD,  PENSIONED 

r 


^^JHILK  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON  sportsmen. 
%/\/  \eterinarians,  aud  horse  lovers  generalh'  are  specu- 
"  '  lating  whether  Clover  is  entitled  to  his  fifty-one 
years  of  life,  Clo\  er  himself  cares  not  at  all.  A  few  days  ago  it 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  to  be  killed,  because  his  owner  could 
not  afford  to  keep  him;  but  one  morning  Closer  woke  to  find  him- 
self famous,  not  only  for  his  admirable  character,  maintained 

through    his    years      

of  race-track  and 
church  activities, 
but  as  actually  the 
oldest  horse  in  the 
world.  And  now  all 
his  troubles  are  over, 
for  he  has  been  re- 
cei^•ing  gifts  of 
money  aud  offers  of 
homes  or  of  main- 
tenance from  many 
sources.  An  emi- 
nent veterinarian 
even  promises  him 
many  more  years  in 
which  to  enjoy  his 
good  fortune  and 
his  fame.  It  all  be- 
gan from  a  little 
story  in  the  New 
York  World,  from 
which  we  quote: 

Clover,  thought 
to  be  the  oldest 
horse  in  the  world, 
will  be  fifty-one  in 
Julj',  but  if  some 
kind  animal  lo^■er 
does  not  go  to  his 
aid  he  may  meet  an 
unmerited  end.  Any 
one  with  a  soft  spot 
in  his  heart  for  this 
old-timer  Avill  earn 
the  undying  grati- 
tude both  of  his 
master,  the  Rev. 
Dr.    U.    Myers    of 

St.  Matthew's  Epis- 

copal     Lutheran 

Church  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  and  Clo\er. 

Clover,  formerh'  a  trotting  racer,  is  of  Hambletonian  stock. 
When  the  horse  was  fifteen  years  old  his  master  died,  and  he 
was  then  sold  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Myers,  with  whom  he  has  been 
"one  of  the  family"  for  over  thirty-five  years. 

But  now  Dr.  Myers  is  too  old  to  preach  and  he  has  been  re- 
tired on  a  pension  of  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  day.  To  save 
expense  the  church  members  have  urged  him  to  kill  his  old  horse, 
but  the  doctor  and  his  wife  have  loyally  sworn  to  "share  their 
last  crust  with  Clover." 

Still,  it  is  hard  even  for  the  old  couple  to  make  ends  meet 
themsehes,  so  it  is  asked  of  some  horse  loAcr  to  send  a  little 
contribution  to  help  along  the  devoted  trio. 

A  few  days  later  a  representative  of  the  World  went  to  Cata- 
wissa to  see  Pastor  ISIyers,  who  greeted  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and,  says  the  writer: 

The  aged  clergyman  found  it  almost  incredible  that  the  simple 
story  of  his  faithful  horse  should  arouse  such  a  furore  of  interest, 
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CLOVER  CARRIES  HIS  YEARS  AXD  HONORS  LIGHTLY. 

At  fifty-one  years  of  age,  he  is  rated  the  oldest  horse  in  the  world.  In  his  youth  he  wa-s  a 
racing  pacer,  but  for  thirty-five  years  he  has  lived  with  his  master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uriah 
Myers,  who  appears  with  him  here.      "Some  one,'"  says  Heywood  Broxin,  "has  been  reading 

'Back  to  Methuselah"  to  that  horse."" 


sympathy  and  prompt  offers  of  pensioning  for  Clover.  He  held 
a  handful  of  letters  with  checks  in  many  of  them.  He  told  the 
story  of  Clo\er  and  how  he  came,  sickly  and  a  cripple,  into  his 
hands  to  grow  in  strength  and  soon  to  be  identified,  as  he  soberly 
pulled  the  pastoral  buggy,  as  a  famed  racing  pacer  of  the  Blue 
Grass,  a  Avinuer  of  many  track  contests  in  his  earlier  days. 

Blood  kept  its  promisf>  in  CloAcr.  For  twice  the  ordinary 
span  of  horse  life  he  has  loyally  served  his  ministerial  master  just 
as  he  loyally  and  well  strove  to  keep  faith  and  win  victory  in  the 

unreligious  activi- 
ties of  his  racing 
j'outh. 

He  has  a  certain 
sporting  look,  even 
yet.  He  stood 
shaggy  and  a  bit 
crocky  yesterday, 
for  his  half-century 
legs  that  carried 
him  a  mile  in  the 
blue  grass  countrj'^ 
when  Jay  Eye  See 
wasn't  foaled,  never 
were  mates.  One  of 
them  is  an  inch 
shorter  than  the 
other.  Oddly 
enough  Clover  is 
not  lame,  because 
the  hoof  of  the 
shorter  leg  is  longer 
and  equalizes  its 
length  to  that  of 
the  longer  foreleg. 
He  stands  sixteen 
hands  and  weighs 
about  1,200  pounds, 
and  his  condition 
shows  the  good  care 
his  loAing  master 
has  given  him  in 
spite  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  income  Avhich 
finally  brought  the 
appeal  for  Clover's 
keep  to  The  World. 
There  is  "a  look 
of  eagles"  about  the 
great  horse,  some 
one  truly  AATote,  and 
Clover  has  the  look 
of  one  who  was  of 
the  eagles  in  his 
youth.  His  sport- 
ing history  was 
never  suspected  by 
Pastor  ]Myers  when  in  1887  he  decided  that  he  needed  a  horse  and 
buggy  to  get  about  and  fully  perform  his  pastoral  duties.  His 
cousin,  E.  J.  Walker,  of  Philadelphia,  had  bought  the  horse  just 
prcA-iously.  but  CloAer,  not  then  so  called,  promised  ill.  He  was 
sick,  his  ribs  stuck  out  and  he  eA'idently  needed  building  up  and 
a  quiet  life,  and  not  hard  work,  for  which  Walker  needed  a  horse. 
He  sold  him  to  Pastor  Myers,  the  latter  paying  $100  on  condi- 
tion of  delivery  of  the  horse  in  good  condition  at  Cata^wissa. 

Mr.  Myers  is  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  beings,  and  from  the 
oMayor  to  the  terrible  example  of  Catawissa  e^-erybody  loves  him. 
He  probably  decided  to  buy  the  horse  mostly  because  the  horse 
then  seemed  badly  to  need  a  good  friend.  He  found  one  then 
and  there,  and  the  name  Clover  too.  He  grew  strong  and  plump 
and  forgot  the  fifteen  years  which  the  local  veterinarian  told 
Pastor  Myers  was  the  horse's  age  then,  in  1887. 

Clover  demurely  trotted  about  the  countryside,  dra-n-ing  the 
pastor's  buggy  for  six  years  before  his  sporting  past  was  sus- 
pected. Then  one  day  he  was  in  a  blacksmith  shop  being  shod. 
A  stranger  in  toA\Ti  with  a  fine  team  stopt  at  the  shop.  Clover 
caught  his  ej'e  and  he  went  to  the  clergyman's  horse,  carefully 
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The  Small  Car  Deserves 

a  Good  Tire 


0  • 


l» 


"A  Tire  that  Will  be 
Known  Everywhere" 


The  30  X  3^2  Clincher  Cord  at  $12  SP 


TO  TIRE  DEALERS: 
Seiberling  Cords  and  Tubes  are 
distributed  through  regular  retail 
channels.  We  desire  to  establish 
connections  with  good  business 
men  who  agree  with  us  that  high- 
grade  products,  a  policy  of 
selected  and  not  closely  competi- 
tive distribution,  and  service  to 
the  user  form  the  right  basis  for 
a  lasting  and  mutually  profit- 
able relationship.  Write  or  wire 
Seiberling  Rubber,  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


You  would  doubtless  like  to  have 
cord  tires  on  your  car,  if  you  could 
be  sure  you  could  afford  them  and 
that  they  were  really  as  good  as 
the  cords  made  for  larger  cars. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Seiber- 
ling organization  determined  to  do 
was  to  satisfy  you  on  both  points. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  after  many 
years  of  cord-tire  production — re- 
sulting in  the  world's  largest  cord- 
tire  business — was  satisfied  that 
a  high-grade  30  x  3/^  Clincher 
Cord  could  be  built  and  sold  at  a 
price  which  would  put  it  within 
reach  of  the  average  owner  of  a 
small  car,  and  which  would  at  the 
same  time  relieve  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  really  was  a  better  in- 
vestment than  a  good  fabric  tire. 

Such  a  tire  has  now  been  pro- 
duced. It  has  equally  as  good 
materials  and  construction  ad- 
vantages as  the  larger  size 
(straight-side)    Seiberling   Cords.. 


This  Seiberling  Clincher  Cord  has 
very  strong  features  to  recommend 
it  to  the  owner  of  a  small  car. 

The  tough  durable  rubber  of 
the  tread  is  continuous  from  bead 
to  bead,  preventing  tread-separa- 
tion, assuring  side-wall  resistance 
to  ruts,  gravel  and  other  rough 
going.  And  it  is  also  strong  at 
the  shoulder,  where  most  small 
clincher  cords  have  been  weak. 

The  On-Air  cure  process  gives 
uniform  tension  throughout  (no 
wrinkles  or  buckles  from  pinching 
in  the  mold)  and  better  distribu- 
tion of  tension  in  the  finished  tire. 

It  has  one  tread  design  (anti- 
skid) for  all  wheels,  making  tires 
interchangeable.  It  is  semi-flat, 
giving  better  traction  and  longer 
wearing  qualities. 

Seiberling  Cords  and  Tubes  are 
now  on  sale  by  Seiberling  Dealers. 
Write  for  name  and  address  of 
one  nearest  to  you. 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


SEIBERLING 

CORDS 


'•CORDS  ONLY":  SciberHng  Tires  are  Cords  only. 
All  Tires,  Tubes  and  other  products  carrying  the  Seib- 
erling name  and  trade-mark  are  of  one  grade  only — as 
good  as  we  can  make  the<n. 

SEIBERLING  TUBES:  Seiberling  Tubes,  also  are  of 
"one  grade  only,  as  good  as  we  can  make  it".  They 
are  heavy,  large  tubes,  of  long-lived  "pure  gum,  floating 
stock",  and  should  last  as  long  as  the  casing  itself. 
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The  MagniTicent  Trio 

TUST  as  the  mighty  Olympic 
^  provides  a  standard  of  luxury 
known  throughout  the  world 
as  utmost  in  ocean  comfort,  so 
now  a  trio  of  White  Star  ships  in 
our  Cherbourg -Southampton 
service  advance  trans-Atlantic 
passenger  travel  to  an  even 
higher  plane. 


The  new  Majestic 
(56,000  tons)— 
World's  Newest 
and  Largest 
Liner. 


Majestic 
(56.000  tons) 


The  Olympic 
(46,500  tons) — 
The  Ship  Mag- 
niiicent. 


Olympic 
(.46,500  tons) 


The  new  Homeric 
f  34,000  tons  — 
The  Ship  of 
Splendor. 


Homeric 
(34.000  tons) 


This  service  is  no  less  re- 
markable for  its  regularity  than 
for  the  individual  size  and 
splendor  of  its  ships.  Travelers 
who  formerly  waited  an 
Olympic  sailing  date  to  chan- 
nel ports  may  now  sail  any 
week  on  one  of  these  great 
ships* 

Regular  weekly  sailings  to 
Liverpool  via  Queenstown  with 
the  Adriatic,  Baltic,  Celtic,  and 
Cedric,  each  over  20,000  tons. 

Early  bookings  are  suggested 
to  secure  most  desirable  accom- 
modations. 

^WHITE  STAR  UNSXT 

iMTtaMATieNAI.      MtKCANTIll       MAUM«       COMrAMT 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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inspected  him,  exclaimed  with  astonish- 
meat  and  g:ratifieation  and  then  put  his 
arm  around  the  neck  of  Clover,  patted 
him  and  called  him  a  "good  old  boy." 

As  to  the  horse's  age,  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  President  of  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  and  author  of  "The  Evolution 
of  the  Horse,"  was  inclined  to  be  skeptical, 
and  he  said: 

A  horse  could  not  live  to  that  age.  All 
horses  between  thirty  and  thirty-fi^'e  lose 
all  their  teeth,  and  a  horse  must  h&xe  teeth 
to  live. 

There  might  be  exceptions,  of  course,  for 
if  a  horse  could  grow  a  new  set  of  teeth  he 
might  easily  live  to  be  100  years  old. 

However,  a  different  opinion  was  ex- 
l)rest  by  Cornish  Bowden,  an  authority 
on  horses  and  a  London  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  said: 

It  is  quite  possible  for  horses  to  live  to 
an  age  of  fifty-one.  Shortly  after  the 
Northwest  Rebellion  I  bought  an  old  char- 
ger in  Canada.  I  had  him  until  he  was 
well  on  into  the  thirties — in  fact,  he  must 
have  been  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight. 
When  I  sold  my  ranch  I  intended  to  do 
away  with  him,  but  he  was  such  a  good 
horse  that  scAeral  neighbors  wanted  him, 
so  I  spared  his  life.  For  all  I  know  he 
li^ed  on  for  several  years  longer,  to  do 
useful  serAace. 

The  house  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College,  London,  which  is  the  fore- 
most institution  of  its  kind  in  England, 
said: 

To  my  knowledge  the  age  of  fifty-one 
constitutes  the  world's  record  for  the  life 
span  of  any  horse.  The  oldest  I  can  recall 
is  a  pony  in  the  ]\Iidlands  which  lived  to  be 
thirty-nine  and  was  at  work  until  thirty- 
eight.  Race-horses  are  usually  past  their 
prime  after  six  years,  altho  hunters  and 
working  horses  are  regarded  as  in  their 
prime  up  to  twelve  years. 

Experts  at  Aldrich's  famous  sales  market, 
London,  said  Pastor  Myers's  horse  had  won 
his  right  to  be  exhibited  in  a  zoo,  for  they 
had  never  heard  of  any  horse  approaching 
his  age. 

Finally,  because  the  story  of  Clover  had 
aroused  international  interest  and  because 
doubt  had  been  exprest  by  scientists  and 
horsemen  whether  it  were  possible  for  a 
horse  to  attain  such  an  age  as  was  claimed 
for  Clover,  the  World  sent  Dr.  R.  W.  Mc- 
Cully,  '^rho  is  considered  one  of  the  fore- 
most veterinarians  in  the  country,  to  exam- 
ine Clo"v er  and  gi^e  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  quote  from  Dr.  JMcCuUy's  report 
in  part: 

Clover  has  the  oldest  mouth  I  have  ever 
examined.  I  have  seen  horses,  twenty- 
five,  twenty-seven,  thirty  years  old,  but  he 
is  the  oldest.    He  is  an  old,  old  horse. 

Everything  about  him  points  to  ad- 
vanced age;  his  mane,  the  hair  in  his  tail, 
his  swaybaek  and  the  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  his  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Uriah  Myers  told  me  to- 
day that  he  has  owned  Clover  thirty-five 
years  and  before  that  the  horse  was  raced 
as  a  trotter  and  used  as  a  workhorse  more 
than  ten  years.     In  those  days  it  was  not 
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the  custom  to  race  a  trotter  until  he  was 
at  least  fiv^e. 

I  can  well  believe  the  horse  is  fifty-one 
years  old.  He  has  the  oldest  face  of  a  horse 
1  ever  have  seen. 

I  first  examined  the  horse's  mouth,  then 
his  legs  and  hoofs,  as  tho  I  were  passing 
on  a  thoroughbred.  I  found  his  general 
condition  good.  He  is  sound  in  wind  and 
has  wonderfully  clean  legs.  There  is  a 
luster  to  his  coat  that  is  remarkable  in  an 
animal  so  old.  His  only  blemish  is  a 
cataract  on  the  right  eye.  This  is  not 
necessarily  traceable  to  advanced  age. 

I  believe  constant  care,  careful  feeding 
and  regular  but  jiot  too  strenuous  exercise 
are  responsible  for  Clover's  long  life.  No 
horse  Ln  the  best  appointed  racing  stable 
in  this  eountrj'  is  fed  better  or  more  care- 
fully selected  food.  Dr.  Myers,  for  all  that 
he  is  a  man  of  the  cloth,  is  a  good  horseman, 
too. 

Clover's  ration,  twice  daily,  consists  of 
one  scoop  of  bran,  one  of  middlings  and 
two  of  a  mixture  of  oats,  clover  and  mo- 
lasses, topped  off  with  three  ears  of  corn. 
It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  eat  this,  as  he 
masticates  slowly. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  the  exact  age  of  a  horse 
by  his  teeth  after  the  fifteenth  year.  How- 
ever, the  contour  of  the  mouth  changes 
with  age.  In  a  young  horse  the  teeth  meet 
at  an  obtuse  angle,  but  as  the  animal  grows 
older  the  angle  becomes  more  and  more 
acute.  Judging  by  this,  Clover  has  the 
oldest  mouth  I  ever  saw.  His  incisors  are 
as  long  as  a  man's  forefinger  and  straight 
in  the  jawbone.  The  most  surprizing  thing 
IS  that  the  teeth  are  in  as  good  condition  as 
those  of  a  ten-year-old  horse.  His  molars 
are  perfect  and  in  this  lies  the  secret  of 
his  health. 

Another  thing  much  in  his  favor  is  a  big, 
deep  mouth.  As  a  rule,  horses  with  little 
fish  mouths  are  little  good. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
horse  is  of  standard  bred  trotting  familj\ 
His  head,  particularly,  resembles  that  of 
Rysdyk's  Hambletonian.  Even  tho  age 
has  left  its  mark  on  the  head,  which  is 
turning  gray,  there  is  the  look  of  the  good 
horse  about  him. 

Clover  is  a  bay  gelding,  16  hands,  weigh- 
ing about  1,100  pounds.  He  stands 
squarely  on  his  feet,  altho  his  nigh 
foreleg  is  about  a  half  inch  longer  than  the 
other;  however,  this  is  a  natural  conforma- 
tion. This  has  no  effect  on  his  gait,  for  he 
walks  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
lameness. 

He  is  remarkably  spry  and  ])layful. 
When  I  examined  him  in  his  box  to-day  I 
was  astonished  at  the  quickness  of  his 
movements.  He  lies  down  and  gets  up  with 
ease,  a  sign  that  he  is  still  many  years  from 
his  end.  One  of  the  first  sj'mptoms  of 
marked  old  age  in  a  horse  is  the  difficulty 
of  Ij'iiig  down  and  getting  up  again. 

The  horse  never  has  been  worked  hard, 
but  Dr.  Myers  tells  me  he  has  dri\(>n  him 
fifty-four  miles  in  seven  hours  with  per- 
fect ease;  also  that  Clover  has  trotted  a 
mile  in  2.22  and  paced  a  mile  in  2.17,  many 
years  ago,  of  course.  Last  year  his  greatest 
effort  was  carrying  Dr.  ]VIyers  and  his  wife 
to  the  Bloomsburg  Fair  and  back,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles,  but  his  owner 
believes  he  could  do  fifteen  miles  a  day 
without  any  physical  strain. 

When  a  horse  reaches  an  age  that  makes 
it  notable  many  are  ready  and  eager  to 
question  it,  basing  their  contention  on 
records  that  few  horses  live  35  years.  There 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  an 
exception,  why  a  freak  should  not  crop  up 
now  and  then,  any  more  than  that  no  man 
should  live  to  be  100  years  old. 
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"An  the 
Temple  Bells 
they  Say": 

"Don't  you  'ear  the  East  a  calling— the 

sunshine   and  the   palm   trees — anJ    the 

tinl^ling    Temple   Bells?     Ain't  you  sie^  oj 

uasting   leather  on   the  gritty   pacing   stones? 

Won't  the  blasteJ,  chilly  drizzle  ual(e  Uie  feoer 

in  your  hones?" 

Give  special  consideration  then  to  the 

CRUISE 

Around  the  World 

Under  the  Management  of  the 

American  Express  Co. 

Travel  Department 

Sa\lmgfrom7'^ewTor\,  J^ov.iist,  1922 
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S.  S.  LACONIA  (^ir;')oil  burner 

30,000  Wonder  Miles.  130  Days  of 
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The  Laconia  is  the  first  steamer  to  make 
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finest  boat  ever  to  go  around  the  World. 
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Long-to-be-remembered  shore  excursions 
at  every  port  of  call — Havana,  Panama 
Canal,  San  Francisco,  Hilo,  Honolulu, 
Tapan,  China,  Port  Arthur,  Tsing  Tao 
(Shantung),  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
Java,  Burma,  India,  Sue:  Canal,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Mediterranean,  Europe. 

This  American  Express  Cruise  is  the  su- 
preme opportunity  to  see  the  world. 

IVrite  nou  for  Detailed  Plan 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS  TRAVEL   DEPT. 
65  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Many  other  interesting  Tours  for  the 
Summer  of  1922,  Steamship  tickets 
ocer  all  lines  at  regular  tariff  raits. 
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It  was  e.^tablish«Hl  to  my  satisfaction  that 
Dr.  Myers  has  had  the  horse  Clover  in  his 
possession  for  3o  y(>ars.  Even  with  lack  of 
proof  of  his  age,  he  is  an  exceptionally  old 
horse. 

HcA-wood  Broiin  makes  the  following: 
contribution  to  the  subject: 

Scientists  who  are  perplexed  at  the  ex- 
traordinary age  of  Clover,  now  in  his  fifty- 
second  year,  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
most  rational  explanation.  Somebody  has 
bet>n  reading  "Back  to  Methuselah"  to 
that  horse. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  in  the  New  York 
American,  touches  ironicallj'  upon  an  angle 
of  the  story  overlooked  by  other  commen- 
tators: 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  horse. 
Thus  far,  nobody  has  seemed  much  excited 
about  the  Rev.  Dr.  ^Myers,  too  old  to 
preach,  and,  after  a  life  in  the  pulpit,  re- 
tired on  a  trifle  over  81  a  day.  A  horse 
more  than  fifty  years  old  is  unusual,  there- 
fore interesting.  A  clergjTiian  more  than 
seventj-  years  old,  retired  with  not  enough 
to  live  on.  is  not  unusual,  therefore  not 
interesting. 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE  OF  THE 
SAW-WHET  OWL 

A^l'T  popped  the  little  round  head  and 
^-^  blazing  yellow  eyes  of  an  owl,  in 
answer  to  the  knocking  of  the  callers. 
Its  house  was  a  giant  Douglas  fir,  weather- 
beaten  and  decaj-ing,  but  with  a  likely- 
looking  caA"ity  that  drew  the  attention  of 
the  naturalists.  When  they  knocked,  they 
had  expected  to  see  the  flash  of  the  bril- 
liant red  wings  of  a  mother  flicker,  and 
they  were  doubly  surprized  when  they 
realized  that  their  hostess  had  no  ear 
tufts.  What  could  she  be?  Not  a  screech 
owl,  because  that  Little  pal  of  theirs  had 
ear  tufts  and  was  gray,  while  their  new 
friend  had  none  and  was  brown.  They 
pondered  over  the  owl  family,  and  at  last 
it  dawned  upon  them  that  they  had  dis- 
coAered  a  saw-whet  owl.  After  twenty 
years  of  roaming  over  Colorado  moun- 
tains, hills  and  valleys,  finding  no  hint  of 
the  presence  of  this  species,  thej-  had  sup- 
posed it  was  a  myth  so  far  as  that  State 
was  concerned.  The  men  were  Robert  B. 
Rockwell  and  Clark  Blickensderfer,  and 
the  result  of  their  intimacy  with  the  saw- 
whet  owl  family  is  set  forth  in  Natural 
History  (New  York).  The  owl,  sitting 
there  in  the  entrance  to  the  cavity  barely 
five  feet  from  them,  verj^  much  awake 
and  equally  unafraid,  made  a  comical 
picture,  reminding  them  of  a  tinj-  gladiator, 
challenging  them  -w-ith  her  great  yellow 
eyes  to  mortal  combat,  and  the  writer  says: 

She  sat  perfectly  still,  watching  us  closely 
■with  an  expression  on  her  funny  little  face 
(if  the  term  is  permissible  i  of  mingled  sur- 
prize and  indignation.  Not  until  we 
started  noisily  to  climb  the  stump  did  she 
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deign  to  move,  and  then  she  launched 
herself  awkrvvai-dly  into  the  air  and  with 
rapid,  weak,  and  irregular  wing-beats 
fluttered  to  the  lower  limbs  of  an  over- 
hanging eA'ergreen  a.  few  feet  away,  and 
from  there  Avatched  subsequent  proceed- 
ings with  a  lively  tho  silent  interest. 

We  begrudged  the  moments  spent  in 
climbing  the  seven  feet  of  stump  to  the 
entrance  of  the  nest,  and  when  we  did  get 
a  peep,  we  found  to  our  disgust  that  the 
cavity  was  too  deep  for  us  to  see  the  bot- 
tom and  too  small  to  admit  our  arms,  so 
to  our  regret  we  had  to  cut  aAvay  part 
of  the  rotting  wood.  When  this  was 
done,  we  hauled  triumphantly  forth  one 
of  the  scrawniest,  most  wo-begone  little 
creatures  imaginable,  with  gi'eat  homely 
"nose,"  hea^^',  awkward  feet,  and  a  puny 
body  covered  with  soiled  whitish  down. 
Its  eyes  were  not  yet  open,  and  the  feeble 
neck  seemed  unable  to  carry  the  weight 
of  its  abnormally  large  head  and  beak,  so 
that  it  lay  flat  in  our  hands,  apparently 
quite  helpless,  but  uttering  frequently 
a  soft,  mJsical  little  "cheep"  not  unlike 
that  of  a  freshly  hatched  chick.  After 
examining  it  for  a  moment  we  replaced  it 
in  the  nest  ahd  then  discovered  that  the 
cavity  also  contained  tliree  very  dirty, 
blood-stained  eggs,  which  had  originally 
been  white,  and  which  were  apparently 
about  ready  to  hatch.  After  descending 
the  tree,  we  watched  the  parent  bird  for 
some  minutes  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
a  dozen  feet.  During  this  time'  she  r(>- 
peatedly  flew  from  the  dense  shade  of  the 
pine,  where  she  first  sought  refuge,  to  the 
nest,  but  at  our  least  mo\'ement  of  ap- 
proach she  would  pop  out  of  the  cavity  and 
flutter  back  to  the  sheltering  pine.  At  last 
we  regretfully  departed  for  fear  the  ( ggs 
might  chill.  We  had  left  the  stump  hut 
a  few  feet  behind  when  the  little  mother 
fluttered  back  to  carc>  for  her  treasures. 

A  week  later  we  called  again  to  get  bet- 
ter acquainted,  and  found  tlu'  old  stump 
lying  prostrate.  Three  bedraggled  little 
corpses  told  an  eloquent  tah'  of  another 
forest  tragedy,  but  the  Ijereaved  mother 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  To  this  day — 
and  that  was  on  June  11,  1017 — we  ha\c 
a  creepy  feeling  that  we  Avere  in  some  unex- 
plained AA'ay  criminally  responsible  for  the 
catastrophe. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  writers  Aviih 
these  OAvls  was  fidly  as  surprizing  as  the 
first.  They  were  taking  a  ))ir(!-sfudy  trip 
v/ith  some  thirty •  others  in  llie  Wildcat 
Point  country,  about  twenty-fiAe  miles 
south  of  DeuAcr.  Their  path  led  directly 
under  a  large  dead  yelloAV  pine,  and,  the 
account  reads : 

We  happened  to  be  the  last  of  ih."  i)arly 
and  as  we  passed  this  tree,  we  made  our 
discoA'ery — the  round,  fluffy  head  of  a 
saw-Avhet  snugly  framed  in  an  old  Avood- 
pecker  hole  about  ten  feet  above  our  heads. 
We  called  th(^  entire  party  back  to  where 
we  stood  in  full  sight  of  the  owl  and  told 
them  to  locate  a  bird  within  a  feAV  feet  of 
them.  Thirty  pairs  of  excited  eyes,  after 
several  minutes'  search,  failed  to  locate 
th<»  bird,  and  avIk-u  she  Avas  pointed  out 
to  the  party,  bedlam  broke  loose  (a  large 
proportion  of  the  party  were  ladies). 

In  spite  of  all  the  noise  the  brav(>  littK- 
mother  gazed  forth  calmly  from  her  re- 
treat, and  not  imtil  the  ascent  of  the  tree 
was  begim  did  she  seek  safety  in  flight. 
She  fluttered  to  a  pine  tree  near  bj'  Avith 
rapid  but  rather  awkward  Aving-beats, 
with  the  crowd  in  Avild  pursuit.  Once 
in  the  deep  shadoAvs  of  the  pine,  she  aj)- 
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parently  overcame  her  fear  and  permitted 
us  to  come  within  a  few  feet  of  her.  One 
of  the  party  almost  touched  her  with  his 
hand  before  she  again  took  flight  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  thicket  of  firs  where  we  Avere 
unable  to  locate  her. 

Three  days  later,  on  May  12,  1918,  we 
returned  to  the  nest  site  without  the  crowd. 
As  before,  the  mother  bird  greeted  us  at 
the  entrance  to  her  home.  We  climbed 
the  tree  and  carefully  cut  out  a  piece  be- 
low the  entrance  hole  to  permit  a  good 
view  of  the  interior.  An  examination  of 
the  nesting  cavity,  which  was  about  ten 
inches  deep,  revealed  four  soiled  white 
eggs  lying  on  an  accumulation  of  chips, 
bits  of  rotting  wood,  and  other  debris, 
without  any  evidence  of  an  attempt  at 
lining  the  nest,  The  eggs  were  apparently 
far  advanced  in  incubation,  so„  after  care- 
fully nailing  the  piece  of  the  trunk  back 
into  place,  we  hurried  away  to  give  the 
mother  an  opportunity  to  .return  to  her 
eggs. 

The  location  of  this  nest  was  so  unusual 
as  to  be  worthy  of  comment.  All  authori- 
ties agree  that  this  species  is  essentially 
a  bird  of  the  deep  forest;  that  the  nests 
are  invariably  located  in  shady  spots  in 
heavy  timber  and  usually  close  to  running 
water  or  swampy  ground.  The  tree  in 
which  this  nest  was  located  was  on  an 
exposed  slope  commanding  a  wide  view  of 
the  adjacent  country.  The  surrounding 
timber  was  sparse ;  the  nesting  cavity  faced 
directly  south  into  the  bright  sunlight  and 
was  unshaded  except  for  a  single  overhang- 
ing dead  branch;  and  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings were  very  dry.  The  nearest 
stream  was  fully  half  a  mUe  distant,  and 
there  was  not  even  a  trickle  of  spring  water 
closer  at  hand.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  nesting  site  differed  alto- 
gether from  the  typical  locations  described 
by  the  various  authorities  on  the  subject. 

On  June  5  we  again  returned,  and  to  our 
delight  found  four  tiny  birdlings  apparently 
only  a  few  daj^s  old,  identical  in  appearance 
with  the  one  we  had  seen  the  preceding 
j^ear.  We  were  immediately  imprest 
with  the  striking  difference  in  size  of  the 
four  babies,  the  largest  being  fully  twice 
the  size  of  the  smallest.  This  substanti- 
ated the  statements  of  various  writers  that 
the  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days  and  that  incubation 
begins  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  deposited. 
We  had  fulh-  intended  to  photograph  the 
little  fellows,  but  when  we  removed  them 
from  the  nest,  they  seemed  so  weak  and 
frail,  and  showed  such  evident  discomfort 
in  the  hot  sun,  that  we  lost  heart  and  hur- 
riedly replaced  them  in  the  nest  without 
taking  the  coveted  pictures. 

Our  fourth  visit  on  June  16  was  espe- 
cially interesting.  The  youngsters  had 
begun  to  take  an  active  interest  in  life, 
and  photographing  them  was  rather 
strenuous  work.  The  hot  sun  seemed  to 
wilt  them,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to 
its  rays  after  days  spent  in  their  dark 
retreat.  They  could  keep  their  eyes  open 
only  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  closed  their  eyes,  opened  their 
beaks,  and  panted  violently,  making  any- 
thing but  fast,  instantaneous  photography 
impossible. 

On  June  23  the  birds  were  fully  one-half 
the  size  of  the  parents;  the  general  color 
was  much  more  brow^sh  (the  white  do'WTi 
having    almost     disappeared),     the    wing 
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coverts  ■\vere  "w-ell  feathered,  and  the  flight 
feathers  were  just  beginning  to  grow. 

On  June  30  we  were  greatly  surprized 
at  the  marked  change  in  their  appearance. 
The  white  doA\Ti  had  entirely  disappeared; 
the  wings  and  tail,  while  short,  were  fully 
feathered  out;  the  prominent,  light-colored 
"V"  between  the  eyes  was  very  conspicu- 
ous; the  entire  plumage  was  of  pure  choco- 
late color  (altogether  different  from  the 
color  and  markings  of  the  parent);  and  the 
birds  were  almost  as  large  as  their  mother. 
This  was  the  stage  of  their  growth  we  had 
been  Avaiting  for,  so  we  placed  them  in  a 
roomy  box  and  carried  them  triumphantly 
home  where  they  could  be  more  closely 
studied. 

At  each  of  their  trips,  they  had  been 
greeted  by  the  parent  bird  at  the  entrance 
of  her  nest,  and,  while  she  did  not  show  any 
endence  of  fear  or  excitement,  it  was 
plain  that  she  did  not  relish  the  company 
of  her  callers,  and  she  left  the  nest  a  little 
sooner  at  each  succeeding  \asit.  But  she 
did  not  go  far,  for,  the  naturalists  continue: 

While  we  had  the  j'ouug  ones  out  of  the 
nest,  she  made  no  demonstration,  altho 
a  careful  search  would  usualh-  reveal  her 
in  a  shady  spot  near  by  intently  watching 
us.  So  far  as  Ave  could  tell,  we  did  not  see 
the  male  bird  at  all.  In  any  CA-ent  we  did 
not  see  both  parents  at  the  same  time. 
After  our  first  Aisit  Ave  were  unable  to 
approach  the  old  bird  closer  than  fifteen 
or  tAventy  feet. 

The  only  CAidence  of  food  about  the 
nest  Avere  remains  of  mice,  and  we  were 
unable  to  find  any  disgorged  "oavI  pellets," 
which  are  the  best  index  of  an  oavI's  food. 
There  Avere  no  bird  feathers  about  the  nest , 
and  in  fact  no  feathers  at  all  in  the  nest 
caA-ity,  altho  the  entire  abdomen  and  part 
of  the  breast  of  the  female  Asere  entirely 
dcAoid  of  feathers. 

The  young  birds,  from  beginning  to  end, 
showed  no  fear  of  us  AvhateAer,  and  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  eseai)e,  even  Avhen 
fully  fledged.  They  were  A^ery  awkward, 
often  falling  off  the  branches  Avhere  Ave 
placed  them  and  (until  Avell  groAA-n)  fre- 
quently tipping  forward  on  to  their  beaks 
in  a  most  ludicrous  fashion.  We  handled 
them  freel}^  Avith  bare  hands  and  they  nuide 
no  attempt  to  use  their  strong,  sharp 
claAvs  Avhich,  e\en  in  the  Aery  early  stages 
Avould  ha  AC  made  formidable  weapons,  had 
the  birds  been  inclined  to  tise  them  upon 
us.  The  attitude  of  both  young  and  adult, 
except  in  rare  instances,  was  decidedly 
lacking  in  animation,  sj)irit,  and  aggres- 
siA-eness,  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  other 
species  of  oavIs.  They  seemed  rather  to 
^i^joy  gentle  stroking  and  Avould  cuddle 
doAvn  in  the  palm  of  one's  hand  in  a  Aer>' 
confiding  manner.  As  the  young  grew 
older,  they  Avere  much  less  affected  by  heat 
and  bright  light;  and  the  parent  to  our 
amazement  Avould  gaze  Avith  unblinking 
eyes  directly  into  the  sun's  rays  reflected 
from  a  mirror  (used  to  throAv  light  upon  the 
object)  for  minutes  at  a  time.  During  all 
of  our  visits  A\-e  did  not  hear  the  parent 
utter  a  sound,  and  unfortunately  Ave  were 
unal  ie  to  spend  a  night  near  the  nest  to  en- 
joy iheir  peculiar  night  "song"  from  which 
th  ir  name  is  deriAed. 

The  young  birds  from  the  first  took 
kindly  to  their  captiA-ity,  shoAving  compara- 
tively little  fear,  and  maintaining  their 
characteristic  lack  of  animation.  They 
readily  accepted  a  change  of  diet  from  the 
mice  they  had  undoubtedly  subsisted  upon 
while  in  the  nest  to  one  of  small  bits  of 
beef  and  an  occasional  meal  of  liver. 
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among  taxicah  and  motor 
transport  companies  u-ho 
buy  on  the  strictest  mileage 
basis. 

30x3'   .  $17.50 

32  I  4.        32.40 

33  I  4'.;,    42.85 
33  X  5,        32.15 


$11.65 


30x3 li  extra  size 
non-skid.  the  best 
kno-in  tire  in  the  light 
car  class.  Higher  in 
quality  than  ever  and 
now  being  produced  on 
a  scale  that  permits  its 
being  sold  at  the  lowest 
price  on  record.  The 
same  unusual  value  in 
30x3  size  at  $9.83. 


They  Come  Firestone  Equipped 


I 


r  IS  evidence  of  the  recognition 
accorded  Firestone  quality  that  on 
most  of  America's  fine  cars  Firestone 
Tires  are  standard  equipment. 

Signiticant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  when 
these  cars  come  Firestone  equipped 
they  usually  stay  Firestone  equipped. 
Quahty  once  so  definitely  learned  is 
not  hkely  to  be  forgotten;  value  so 
apparent    makes  a  lasting    impression. 


The  reason  for  such  marked  pref- 
erence is  Firestone  mileage.  It  makes 
these  tires  the  choice  likewise  of  lead- 
ing taxicab  companies  and  motor  trans- 
port operators  —  who  carefully  check 
mileage  costs. 

In  short  the  men  who  know  tire 
values  best  endorse  Firestones — a  valid 
reason  why  you  should  select  Firestones 
for  your  car. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


$9.99 


Oldfield  •  •9  9  9-  '— 
guaranteed — a  full  size 
30x3^1  antiskid  tire. 
Built  with  four-ply 
long  staple  fabric.  In 
30x3  size  at  $8.99. 
Prices  that  cannot  be 
equalled  for  a  repu- 
table, well-known  lire 
of  trustworthy  quality. 
Sold  by  Firestone 
dealers. 
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RED,  THE  RECORD-BREAKING  HOWLER  MONKEY 


TT  was  an  ominous  day.  Red,  the  sup- 
■*■  posedly  "delicate"  howler  monkey, 
who  had  been  reared  with  the  greatest 
care,  was  left  in  the  charge  of  two  little 
girls  who  were  very  fond  of  him.  A  boy 
came  along  bearing  gifts  in  the  form  of 
a  frankfurter,  roll,  and "  sauerkraut,  and 
Red  partook  heartily  of  the  first  and  last. 
Later  on  he  was  favwed  by  a  parking  at- 
tendant with  a  copious  drink  of  sarsaparilla. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  in  the  evening, 
all  too  late,  the  cook  discovered  that  Red 
had  wrecked  the  frosted  decoration  of 
a  lemon-meringae  pie  and  had  also  entered 
deeply  into  the  foundation  of  the  pie  itself, 
not  scorning  the  crust.     But  strange  to 


the  loth  of  September,  1920.     From  that 
time,  saj's  Miss  Ditmars: 

The  bain-  took  grudgingly  to  a  diet  of 
powdered  barley  and  e^■aporated  milk. 
It  required  frequent  feeding,  but  Mrs. 
Emerson  delivered  her  little  charge  at  the 
Zoological  Park  in  good  health,  and  Avith 
it  gave  specific  directions  for  its  care. 

During  its  first  day  in  the  Park,  my 
father  kept  the  little  fellow  in  his  office  and 
fed  it  four  times.  He  noted  that  the  baby 
looked  very  misoraVile  as  it  sat  with  droop- 
ing shoulders,  and  with  l)ig  round  eyes 
gazed  mournfully  from  its  cage.  To  send 
tliis  tender  little  waif  to  the  Monkey 
House,  where  the  keepers  were  all  day  very 
busy  with  a  series  of  about  a  hundi-ed 
specimens,     many     of     them     dangerous. 


Courte-sy   New 


■1  k  Zuol<>f;ie-a)  Park 


RED  TAKK.S  A  .SL.N    liATH. 


The  howler  monkey  docs  not  howl — he  roars  like  a  lug-cat  animal.     This  one  from  British  Ciuiana 

has  lived  longer  in  raptivity  than  any  other.     Full-grown  howlers  weigh  twenty-flve  pounds  and 

measure  nearly  five  feet,  body  and  tail.    Their  make-up  is  "  weird  and  grotesque. " 


say,  Red  was  none  the  worse  for  his  dietary 
carousing,  and  his  oM'ners  were  led  to  think 
that  the  difficulty  of  rearing  howler  mon- 
keys has  been  due  to  mental  rather  than 
phy.sieal     trouble.     For     from     zoological 
records   in   both   Eiu-ope   and   America   it 
appears  that  the  South  American  howling 
-monkeys    are    "  impo.ssible "    as    captives. 
They  partake  sparingly  of  food  and  piiu- 
away    after   two   or   three  months  of  ex- 
hibition.    The  longest-lived  was  a  howler 
in   the    London    zoo   Avho    lived    thirteen 
months.      In  New  York  the  few  that  had 
ever  arrived  lived  only  two  or  three  months. 
Therefore,  so    far    as    known   at   present, 
the  record  for  rearing  a  howler  monkey 
has  been  broken  by  Gladys  M.  Ditmars, 
daughter  of  R.   L.   Ditmars  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  who  at  the  time  of 
A\Titing  an  article  for  the  Zoological  Society 
Bulletin    (New    York)    had    brought  Red 
safely  through  a  period  of  fourteen  months. 
Red  was  first  found  clinging  to  the  body 
of  his  mother,  Avho  had  been  shot  for  scien- 
tific investigation  by  some  one  at  the  So- 
ciety's Tropical  Research  Station  at  Kar- 
tabo,    British    Guiana.     A    few    plaintive 
.sounds  had  revealed  his  presence,  and  the 
waif  was  adopted  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
zoologists.     It    was    estimated    that    the 
infant  monkey  must  have  been  born  about 


seemed  out  of  the  question.  Here  was 
a  rare  and  interesting  baly,  of  a  notori- 
ously delicate  kind,  arul  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  had  to  be  don*'.  Di- 
rector Hornaday  was  consulted,  and  at 
once  his  decision  was  to  turn  the  care  of 
the  new  arrival  oxer  to  me. 

The  fiery  hue  of  the  little  stranger  at 
once  suggested  a  name,  so  we  called  him 
"Hed."  As  we  drove  up  home  to  Scars- 
dale  -w-ith  Red  buttoned  in  my  fur  coat, 
his  big  shiny  eyes  set  in  a  jet  black  face 
frequently  glanced  up  at  me  in  interroga- 
tion. That  was  his  last  day  in  a  cage.  He 
has  been  free  vm'V  since,  and  is  absolutely 
different  in  habits  from  any  other  monkey 
we  ha\e  ever  had  at  home — and  we  have 
reared  a  numb(>r  of  interesting  kinds. 

To  start  properly,  1  ga\e  the  newcomer 
a  Avarm  bath  and  noted  the  following  facts: 
Red's  estimated  age  was  three  months. 
His  total  length,  including  body  and  tail, 
was  IT)  inches.  The  general  color  of  skin 
was  very  dark  brown,  except  the  face, 
hands  and  feet,  which  were  black.  His 
back  was  covered  with  thick,  silky  hair, 
ranging  from  brown  to  rusty  red.  His 
tail  and  stomach  region  Avere  devoid  of 
hair.  The  eyes  were  Aery  large  and  in- 
telligent, and  at  first  Avere  of  a  bluish  hue. 
A  month  later  they  turned  to  very  dark 
broAvn.  The  teeth  Avere  extremely  small, 
regular  and  Avhite,  with  no  indication  of 
canine  enlargement.  Tavo  fingers  in  the 
right  hand  had  been  broken  and  stiffened 
in  knitting.  There  Avere  indications  of 
a  break  of  the  vertebr*    in  the  terminal 


The  Equal  of  the 
Finest    Hickory 


AS  EVERYBODY  knows, 
■^  good  hickory  is  growing 
scarcer.  The  Bristol  Steel  Golf 
Shaft  is  equal  to  the  finest 
hickory  shaft  in  every  detail. 
In  actual  practice  it  has  met 
every  Lest.  Many  of  the  best 
professionals  ha\-e  gi\'en  it 
their  endorsement. 

Because  it  is  lighter  than 
hickory  the  Aveight  of  the  club 
is  lower,  thus  making  a  more 
perfectl}-  balanced  club.  Cli- 
matic conditions  Avill  not  af- 
fect it.  Unquestionably  it  is 
stronger    and    more    durable. 


Notice — Basic  and  Supplementary 
Patents  coveriuK  Steel  Oolf  .Shafts 
are    controlled    e.\cIuslA-ely   by  us. 


Patented 
.Sov.  22,  1910.  Oct.  3,  1911. 
May  12,  1914.     May  2,  1916. 

Buy  a  new  club  equipped  with  the 
Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft  from  your 
"Pro.",  or  have  him  attach  a  Bristol 
Steel  Golf  Shaft  to  one  of  your  oM 
club  heads;  then  try  it  and  see  if  it 
doesn't  appeal  to  you.  Talk  it  over 
witli  your  "  Pp'."' 

Golf  Shops  and  Sporting  Goods 
Dealers:  Tlie  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft 
is  incciing  with  enthusiasm  every- 
where. Write  us  for  information  rela- 
tive to  this  interesting  development. 

Golf  Clubs  titted  with 
Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shafts  can 
now  be  supplied  by  The 
Crawford,  McGregor  and 
Canbv  Co.,  Davton.  Ohio, 
and  the  Hillericli  &  Bradsby 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

AVrite  for  our  interesting  descrip- 
tive circular  and  give  us  the  name  of 
your  club  and  professional. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

252  Horlon  St.,     Bristol,  Conn. 


mtoi 

Steel  FishingRods 

Bristol  Steel  Fishing 
Rods  have  always  been 
the  choice  of  expert 
lishermen  in  all  kinds 
of  game  fishing,  be- 
cause they  give  the  ut- 
most in  service. 

The  same  can  be  said 

of  our  other  products, 
Meek,  and  Blue  Grass 
Reels,  and  Kingtisher 
Silk  Fishing  lines.  They 
are  the  leaders  in  their 
respectiA'C  classes. 

No.  II  Cork  Handle  "Bristol" 
all-around  Fishing  Rod,  8  feet  6 
inches  long,  retails  for  $6.50. 
Xo.  27  Full  jeweled  Bait  Casting 
Rod  retails  for  $12.00  Thesecan 
be  purchased  from  your  dealeror 
they  will  be  sent  you  direct  by  us 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Bristol.  Meek  and  Kingfisher 
Fishing  Catalogs  will  be  sent  you 
free  upon  request. 


Htnv  Bristol  Steel 
Golf  Shaft  is  at- 
tached to  iron  head 
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This  Go-Getter 
In  Selling 

Will  Increase  the  Business 
of  Any  Business 

Add  the  New  Multigi'aph  to 
your  sales  force .    Put  it  at  the  right 

hand  of  your  Sales  Manager  and  let  it  help  him 
plug  for  sales. 

It  Gets  'Em! 

One  user  of  the  New  Llulti- 
graph    writes — "With  the    IVIulti- 

graph  we  reach  our  entire  market,  ina'rce  sales  and 
keep  our  customers  sold  afterwards.  Another,  "We 
open  new  accounts,  increase  old  ones  and  regain 
lost  business  with  the  Multigraph." 

It  Pays  for  Itself  by  Selling 

It  earns  its  way  in  businesses, 
lai'ge  and  small,  because  it  not  only 

sells  on  its  own  account  but  it  backs  up  the  sales- 
men, follows  up  their  calls,  and  pulls  the  tough 
sales  over. 

Easy  to  Operate 

It  typewTites  bulletins,  circu- 
lars ,  form  letters  of  all  kinds ,  notices , 

mailing  cards,  anything  and  everything  that  should 
be  typewritten,  faster  than  twenty  typewriters.  And 
it  saves  the  operating  costs  of  nineteen  of  them. 

$10.00  a  Month 

Your  order  and  $30.00  will 
place  the  New  Multigraph  in  your 

jtfice,  and  §10.00  a  month  pays  the  balance  of 
$120.00.  If  you  want  the  printing  ink  attachment, 
which  equips  the  New  Multigraph  to  do  simple 
printing  jobs,  the  cost  is  but  $35.00  additional. 
Now  is  the  time  to  start  the  Multigraph  working 
for  you.  Sign  the  coupon  below.  Mail  it,  with 
your  check  for  the  down  payment,  today.  You 
have  never  had  a  better  investment  offered  you. 


American  Multigraph  Sales  Co. 
1804  East  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

On  receipt  of  the  $30.00  enclosed 
($147.00  if  you  want  to  pay  cash),  please 

ship  me  the  New  Multigraph,  complete  with  the 
Multigraph  Typesetter.  I  agree  to  sign  your 
regular  contract  when  presented,  which  calls  for 
monthly  payments  of  $10.00  and  interest,  until 
the  balance  of  $120.00  has  been  paid.  (If  you 
want  the  Two-Roll  Printing  Ink  Attachment  in 
addition  to  the  above  equipment,  enclose  $37.00, 
initial  payment.  Your  monthly  payments  will 
then  be  $12.34  and  interest  until  a  balance  of 
$148.00  has  been  paid.)  (Above  prices  in  U.S.  only.) 

Send  me  further  complete  infor- 
mation   about    the  New    Multigraph. 

(Note:  Check  this  paragraph  if  you  would  like 
to  know  more  about  the  New  Multigraph  before 
ordering.  We  urge  you,  however,  to  order  now, 
as  the  demand  for  this  New  Multigraph  makes 
prompt  action  desirable.) 

Name . 


City. 


Street. 


.State. 


L.  D.  6-6 


If  you  want  more  business 
send  this  coupon  today. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TKEES 

Conliniietl 


half  of  the  tail.  All  these  injuries  probably 
occurred  in  the  fall  from  the  tree. 

As  Rod  had  ajipearod  to  do  well  on  the 
diet  selected  by  ]\Irs.  Emerson,  we  fol- 
lowed about  the  same  schedule.  Sufficicul 
of  the  prepared  barley  to  make  three  meals 
was  thoroughly  boiled  each  morning. 
With  each  morning  and  e^ cuing  meal  we 
gave  him  about  a  wiiieghissful  of  milk, 
slightly  warmed;  and  Ibis  he  greatly  rel- 
ished. ■   .      - 

After  about  a  monili  he  tired  of  the  bar- 
ley, and  al.so  refused  strained  oatmeal,  rice. 


Courtesy  N«w  York  Zoolofrical  Park. 

A  TAIL  TO  BE   PROL'D   OF. 

Red  can  coil  Ids  tail  around  an  object,  tlirow 

the  f!Kl  over  like  a   half-hitch,   and   make  an 

absolutely    secure   loop. 


and.  in  fact,  all  the  standard  cereals.  It 
seemed  altogether  wrong  to  give  this  inter- 
esting baby  heavier  foods  than  milk  or 
cereal.  In  order  to  get  him  to  eat  at  all 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  bits  of  banana, 
apple  or  cooked  raisins  and  mix  them  with 
the  barley.  Infant  tho  he  was,  he  screamed 
and  reached  for  the  banana  and  apple,  and 
neither  appeared  to  harm  him.  As  he 
grew  tired  of  the  cereal,  the  milk  Avas 
increased  to  three  small  glasses  per  day. 
He  grew  voraciously  fond  of  it,  and  after 
a  meal  his  outline  would  l)e  distinctly 
changed,  his  little  round  stomach  being 
shiny  with  distension. 

In  March,  1921,  there  were  signs  of 
trouble.  Red  was  now  approximately 
six  months  old,  and  had  grown  two  inches, 
but  was  not  developing  satisfactorily. 
There  were  indications  of  rickets,  or  what 
among  monkeys  is  called  "cage  paralysis." 
This  comes  from  a  softening  of  the  bones 
and  is  due  to  a  lack  of  lime  and  bone 
nourishment. 

]SIy  father    and    I    discust    the    matter 


Kardexing 

Records  Saved 

Wages  of  Three 

Girls 


Your  present    cat  il.-i  or 
lederer  sheets  bo  in  Kardex. 

OXE  girl  handles  a  big  collection  check-up 
system  that  required  ionr  girls  with  bit;, 
bulky  books.     Inaccuracie-iand  tiIne-^\■as^- 
iuK  are  stopped.      Statements  get  out  eleven 

days  earlier. 

6o,ooo  users  in  300  lines  of  business  have  Kar- 
dexed  their  inventory,  sales,  advertising,  pro- 
duction, payroll,  ledger,  credits,  stock  or  other 
records — Used  their  original  cards  or  new  Kar- 
dex forms. 

Each  steel  Unit  Kardexcs  1,000  record  cards 
or  ledger  sheets.  Using  backs  of  card  holders 
doubles  this  capacity.  Any  number  of  units 
may  be  banked  together  up  to  a  million  or  more 
card  capacity. 

.■\sk  for  Kardex  Booklets  showing  exclusive  fea- 
tures. Send  samples  of  your  cards  or  ask  for 
new  Kardex  card  forms.    Address 

251  Kardex  Building, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Kardex  Bldg..  10  E.  4-4tli  St,, 

New  York  (  ity 

2.U  Railway  E.\cliange  Bldg., 

CliicnKO 

213  Treiiont  Bklg.,  Boston 

461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Branches  in  72  cities' — see 
telephone  directory  or  ask 
your  banker. 

Men  who  have  earned  ^.i.ooo 

as  district  Manager  or  S2, 500 

as  Salesman,  write  for  booklet 

"Your  Opportunity,** 


I'ockets  added  sinfrly 
or  in  Eroups.  Usin^r 
backs  of  carti  holders 
doubles  capacity. 


KARDEX 

Ciijdi;  hi  ^yjhr 


me  Larqesi 
Pencu  in  the 


NUS 

PENaiS 


17  HIark  Decrees — S  Topvinf 
lerirai.  Lead  Peneil  Co.,  .New  York  \         -^ 


\ 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS) 


for  Yourself 

I  Establish  and  oper- 
_     _  '  ate  a  "New  System 

Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  commtinity.     W«    furnish    every- 
thinfT.  Money-makin(r  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  womea. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  F>ee.    Wnie  for  i  t  today.    Dont  put  ft  off  I 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N,  J. 

DIP      MAUrV     A^'^     EASY     SALES.     Every  Owner 
Dllj      ITiUnCi  I       Buys    ^o'<l   Initials    for  his  auto.    You 
cliarg-e  Sl.oO,   make  $1.35.    Ten  orders 
daily  ea<=v.     Write  for  particulars  and  free  samples. 
AMERICAN  MONOGRAM  CO.,         Dept.  196,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


^fc'^^Horlick's 

The  ORIGINAL 
N       Malted  Milk  / 


Safe 
Milk 

For  Infants 
&  Invalids 

NO  COOKING 

The  "Food -Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.      Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 

IIS^^  Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 
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and  decided  to  substitute  meat  broths  for 
the  eereal;  and  here  we  made  a  discovery. 
Re"d~\ya>$  ravenously  interested,  and  in 
feeding,  him  sonie  of  the  broth  a  bit  of 
meat  was  caught  in  the  spoon.  His  man- 
ifestation of  joy  oyer  this  fragment  of 
meat  surpassed  all  former  interests  in 
other  foods.  He  reached  frantically  into 
the  bowl  for  more,  and  then  I  decided  to 
make  a  bold  experiment.  I  had  a  piece 
of  beef  broiled  for  him  and  he  devoured 
every  shred  of  it,  mumbling  and  grunting 
in  a  fashion  that  he  exhibited  only  when 
especially  pleased. 

Truly,  the  development  of  the  howler  is 
rapid!  Here  Avas  an  infant  half  a  .\ear  old, 
but  seventeen  inches  long  (his  mother 
measured  fifty  inches)  and  demanding 
meat.  I  have  always  noted  the  fondness 
of  most  monkeys  for  meat,  and  believe 
they  actually  need  it  in  their  diet,  but  ne\er 
before  \\&\e  realized  its  necessity  to  an 
animal  so  young. 

The  symptoms  of  rickets  had  advanced 
to  such  a  stage  that  Red  was  unable  to 
do  more  than  grovel  along  the  floor. 
Neither  arms  nor  legs  had  sufficient 
strength  to  raise  his  body.  The  meat 
experiment  convinced  Miss  Ditmars  that 
Red  must  no  longer  be  treated  as  an  in- 
fant, and  so  his  diet  was  completely 
changed.  He  was  given  everything  Avhole- 
some  that  he  would  eat,  and  he  refusetl 
practically  nothing  except  the  monotonous 
cereals  of  his  short  baby  days.  He  ate 
all  kinds  of  Aegetables  and  all  kinds  of 
meat,  but  his  favorite  food  was  spaghetti, 
and  this  he  delighted  to  hold  in  two  Avrith- 
ing  handfuls,  devouring  it  strand  by  strand. 
He  was  fed  three  times  a  day,  having  a 
small  high-chair  and  tray  beside  the  famil> 
table,  and  with  each  meal  he  drank  about 
a  wineglassful  of  milk.  ]Miss  Ditmars 
continues: 

Upon  this  formidabl(>  diet  (Avhich  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time  without 
elimination)  Red  passed  through  a  trans- 
formation covering  a  period  of  about  three 
months.  His  weak  legs  soon  showed  an 
inclination  to  support  his  Iwdy  in  Avob- 
l)ling  fashion,  and  within  six  Aveeks  more 
he  Avas  up  and  walking.  His  eyes  grcAV 
darker  and  more  expressi\e,  and  his  tail 
became  thickly  coated  Avith  reddish  hair. 
The  hair  of  the  body  grcAv  long  and  Ava\  y, 
and  acquired  a  golden  sheen.  All  indica- 
tions confirmed  our  disco\ery  of  a  success- 
ful diet  for  the  hoAvler — plenty  of  meat  and 
a  variety  of  Aegetables. 

To  my  mind  there  is  yet  another  im- 
portant factor  in  the  treatment  of  these 
delicate  little  people  of  the  jungle,  Avhich 
receives  too  little  thought,  aiul  that  is 
their  mental  condition.  I  believe  that 
many  monkej-s  may  be  mentally  ill  and  in 
that  case,  the  oft'ered  diet  is  of  little  avail. 
Red  has  been  practically  a  member  of  our 
family.  He  has  been  taught  cleanly 
habits,  and  has  the  run  of  the  house.  He 
has  his  fa\orite  nooks  and  spots  Avliere  he 
spraAvls  for  a  morning  sun  bath.  A  wicker 
basket  Avith  some  bits  of  blanket  serAe  as 
his  bed,  and  Avhen  he  is  tired  he  hops  in 
and  takes  a  nap.  He  is  satisfactorily 
nourished  and  also  mentally  Avell,  and  Ave 
are  convinced  that  under  these  conditions 
the  howler  is  not  a  "delicate"  species. 

As  is  probably  the  case  Avith  all  howlers, 
our  specimen  is  abs(jlutely  unable  to  endure 
cold.  I  believe  that  if  Red  were  exposed 
to  a  temperature  as  Ioav.  as  forty  degrees 


Here,  You're  at  Your  Best 

no  matter  what  you  wish  to  do 


By    A   TrtAVtLEK 


A ''Southern  California  Sum- 
mer" is  an  experience  that 
you,  perliaps,  have  yet  to  enjoy. 
I  have  enjoyed  many  since  I 
first  heard  of  their  ahnost  un- 
believal)lp  attractions.  Ninety 
nights  in  June,  July  and  August 
under  blankets  is  the  rule. 

A  friend  once  amazed  nie 
with  that  statement.  I  had  never 
been  to  California.  But  I  travel 
widely,  and  once  went  there — 
to  see  for  myself. 

I've  spent  se\en  summers 
there  since  then. 

In  no  other  land  are  there  so 
many  different  diversions  and 
strange  sights.  And  nowhere 
else,  it  seems,  do  you  feel  as 
you  do  here. 

You're  at  your  best  in  golf  and 
every  otlier  sport.  It's  in  the  air. 
And  there's  iiUeresting  change  Avher- 
ever  you  may  turn. 

Lunch  on  a  great  desert  like  Sa- 
hara. Dinner  that  evening  in  a 
famous  restaurant  in  one  of  the 
world's  large  cities.  The  same  even- 
ing, a  visit  to  the  seashore. 

4,000  miles  of  paved  highways, 
smooth  as  city  streets,  to  take  you 
to  these  places. 

You  fish  in  mountain  lakes  or 
streams,  rest  at  niDuntain  camps. 
ride  horseback  over  wild  trails,  bathe 
at  a  seashore  resort  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  range. 

Such  is  this  great  summer  play- 
ground from  end  to  end. 


Stupendous  hundred-mile  views 
are  everywiiero  (in  clear  days  from 
many  points. 

And  all  these  diversions  within  a 
radius  of  a  hundred-mile  drive  over 
perfect  roads. 

Add  these  attractions  to  an  ideal 
summer  climate — warm  days  and 
nights  that  are  really  cool  and  you 
have  not  an  imaginary  summer  Avon- 
derland.  as  this  may  seem,  but  one 
in  fact. 

Southern  California  is  America's 
iileal  summer  as  well  as  winter  re- 
sort. .\vt'rage  mean  temperature: 
June,  66  degrees;  July.  70  degrees; 
Augu>t,  71  degrees;  September.  69 
degrees. — Tiie  44year  record  of  tlie 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Summer?  An  amazing  summer- 
land — vou'll  never  spend  a  more  de- 
lightful, restful,  interesting  summer 
anywhere.  Best  of  all,  you'll  have 
this  complete  change!  And  in  that 
feature  is  the  real  value  of  vacations. 

Ask  any  railroad  ticket  office  for 
furtiuT  information,  or  mail  coupon 
below. 

Special,  low-rate,  round  trip 
fares  beginning  May  15lh — ISo 
more  W  ar  Tax. 

Plan  now  for  this  summer.  Let 
the  family  have  this  great  change 
and  great  trip. 

All- Year  Club  of  Southern 
California 

Dcpt.  iI-«os   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


AII-\«-ar  t.lul>  of  Soiithi*i-il  (Jalil'uriiia, 
Dei)t.  MIUj,  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg., 
Los  .\ngelfs,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  full  information  alioiit  the 
summiM-  vacatiuii  possiliilities  in  Southern 
California. 


Name 

I    Address.. 
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SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 

more  and  more  are  realizing 
what  a  great  influence  the 
right  types  of  School  Pencils 
have  on  handwriting.    .     .     . 

And  School  Officials  know 
far  better  than  any  one  else 
how  it  helps  a  pupil  when  he 
starts  his  business  career  ;/ 
he  can  write  a  good  hand.  .  .  . 

Right  here  lies  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  DIXON 
SCHOOL  PENCILS;  and 
here  is  the  reason  every 
School  Official  should  have 
the  DIXON  SCHOOL 
LINE  CATALOG  and  the 
SCHOOL  SAMPLE  SET. 
which  are  sent  free. 

Write,  giving  title  or 
position,  to 

JOSEPH     DIXON     CRUCIBLE     CO. 
Pencil  Dept.  41-J,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
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he  "would  soon  perisli.  He  detests  the 
Avinter,  and  if  the  temperature  of  our  liv- 
ing-rooms goes  even  a  few  degrees  below 
seventy,  he  crawls  under  cushions  to  hide 
or  squeezes  close  to  the  radiators,  his  arms 
upraised  in  order  to  expose  his  breast  to 
the  heat.  If  he  is  cold  he  will  not  eat,  and 
during  the  present  winter  we  haAe  knitted 
him  a  Avooleu  jacket,  which  he  greatly 
enjoys  and  in  which  he  bravely  goes  ex- 
ploring the  house  in  the  early  morning, 
before  the  heating  boiler  has  been  looked 
after,  and  the  radiators,  which  have  been 
chilled  by  beckoom  windows  being  open, 
\\&\e  attained  the  heat  of  the  daytime. 

As  this  article  is  intended  to  present 
points  of  information  that  may  be  new  in 
the  study  of  monkeys,  it  is  important  to 
cite  a  few  ol>servations  of  our  hoAvler's 
habits.  One  thing  we  have  discovered 
which  may  be  valuable  as  a  scientiiic  record, 
and  that  is,  the  surprizing  tendency  of  our 
specimen  to  g\\e  off  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  and  the  hair  the  reddish  color- 
pigment  which  giAfs  this  species  its  name. 
When  this  little  animal  is  given  a  bath, 
the  water  becomes  deeply  stained  within 
a  few  mi)iutes  with  the  .«ame  peculiar, 
reddish  color  as  his  hair,  and  he  emerges 
from  the  bath  as  if  distinctly  bl«-ached,  the 
long  hau"  of  the  back  being  almost  yellow. 
Within  a  week  he  "colors"  again.  This 
dye  action  of  the  hair  is  more  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  small  blanket  in  Avhich  he 
is  wrapped  at  night.  At  times  this  be- 
comes as  deeply  tinted  as  if  stained  with 
iron  rust.  We  ha^e  sa\-ed  portions  of  the 
l>lanket  for  analysis.  The  strange  dye- 
gibing  tendency  of  the  hair  may  explain 
the  great  diffcrenco  in  color  observed 
among  Avild  howliixg  monkeys,  some  of 
which  are  dark  red,  some  pale  rusty  red. 
and  others  actually  yellow.  It  may  l)e 
that  the  exposure  of  some  individuals  to 
heavy  rains  in  the  jungle,  while  others  have 
been  sheltered,  has  resulted  in  these  color 
Aariations. 

Our  howler  has  a  fair  vocabulary  of  dis- 
tinct sounds.  He  seldom  utters  his  deep- 
toned  and  weird  roars  unless  he  is  hunting 
some  one  and  is  in  dou1)t  as  to  just  where 
he  is.  When  he  tmexi^ectedly  dis- 
covers a  member  of  the  familj'  in  one  of 
the  rooms  quietly  reading,  he  enters  the 
room  uttering  low  short  grunts  or  barks, 
sounds  difficult  to  describe.  Climbing 
tip  on  the  chair  and  settling  in  one's  lap, 
he  croons  in  soft  fashion  and  makes  gur- 
gling sounds,  produced  l)y  gently  expelling 
air  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  He  has 
a  habit  of  pleading,  with  prolonged  whin- 
ing sounds,  to  haAe  his  back  scratched,  or 
to  be  noticed;  and  when  frightened  he 
utters  an  altogether  unique,  sharp  bark, 
repeated  several  times.  The  exhatist  whis- 
tles on  automobiles  passing  the  house  will 
often  cause  him  to  glance  toward  the 
windows  and  utter  these  liarking  sounds. 

Red  is  horribly  afraid  of  a  human  sneeze, 
we  are  told;  just  why  is  not  known,  as  his 
vocabulary  contains  no  such  sound.  If 
any  one  sneezes,  Red  gives  a  quick  glance 
at  the  nearest  window,  and  then  rushes  for 
shelter.  He  usually  hides  under  a  hea^-y 
chair,  then  slowly  emerges,  glancing  cau- 
tiouslj'  toward  all  windows  in  the  room. 
He  shows  no  fear  of  the  one  who  sneezes, 
but  seems  to  consider  the  sneeze  as  an 
emphatic  warning  to  take  to  cover.     All 
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^^OLFERS  and  men  everywhere  who 
enjoy  other  outdoor  sports  know  the 
comfort  of  the  Thermo  Sport  Coat.  It 
combines  long  ser- 
vice, comfort  and 
style. 

Guaranteed  all 
virgin  wool  assures 
you  of  getting  the 
best  value  to  be  had 
in  a  wool  garment. 


For  golf 
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"  motoring 
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Made  in  newest  heather  mixtures  that 
look  like  cloth — yet  is  eleistic. 

If  your  dtakr  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 
349  Broadway       Dept.  D       New  York 


'From  Sheep's  Back  To  Yours 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly 
bepomes   plain  to  tlie  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Corns? 


Blue = jay 

to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  instantly. 
Then  the  corn  loosens  and  comes  out.  Made 
in  two  forms — a  colorless,  clear  liquid  (one 
drop  does  it!)  and  in  extra  thin  planters. 
Use  whichever  form  j-ou  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid — the  action  is  the  same.  Safe, 
gentle.  ^Made  in  a  world-famed  labora- 
tory.    Sold  bj-  all  druggists. 

Free:  Wrile  Bauer  cr"  Black.  Chicago.  Dept..  2;.  for 
valuable  book,  "Correct  Care  of  the  Feel. " 
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his  fears  appear  to  come  from  imaginary 
things  outside  the  windows.  He  is  afraid 
of  nothing  in  the  house.  He  lords  it  over 
the  cat  and  dog;  the  cat  is  a  particularly 
large,  lazy  animal,  and  if  any  one  makes 
a  move  to  "shoo"  her  out  of  the  way, 
Red  rushes  at  the  cat  with  growls  and  barks 
to  help.  He  has  been  severely  cuffed  by 
the  cat  for  pulling  her  tail  and  deliberately 
pawing  over  her  dinner  while  she  was  eat- 
ing, but  he  has  no  fear  of  her.  Red  is 
absolutely  regular  in  his  habits,  and  Miss 
Ditmars  says:. 

He  is  tucked  in  his  blanket  by  the  last 
member  of  the  family  retmng  for  the  night, 
and  makes  no  move  to  venture  out  again. 
He  seldom  wakes  until  he  hears  soine  one 
stin-ing  in  the  morning,  when  his  plainti^■e 
cry  is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  room  where 
he  sleeps,  as  he  demands  freedom  for  the 
day,  and  breakfast.  Early  morning  is 
his  noisiest  time,  for  the  hoAvler  appears  to 
usher  in  the  morning  with  many  yawns, 
each  accompanied  by  a  noisy  intake  of 
breath,  followed  by  a  roar  that  ends  in 
a  squeal.  His  morning  toilet  includes 
much  scratching  of  head  and  sides,  and 
usually  the  latter  half  of  his  marvelously 
prehensile  tail,  and  then  follows  an  aston- 
ishing exhibition  by  the  tail  itself.  This 
dexterous  appendage  can  be  curved  over 
any  portion  of  his  back,  and  the  tip  works 
precisely  like  the  human  forefinger  in 
scratching  any  portion  of  his  body. 

While  Red  has  been  with  us  for  over 
fourteen  months,  he  has  neAer  broken 
anything  in  the  house.  He  solemnly  in- 
spects many  objects,  but  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  pick  up  anything  unless  it  is  very 
small,  and  even  then  he  never  canies  it 
away.  He  has  never  knocked  oAer  a  \asc 
or  a  glass.  This  is  remarkable  in  comixiri- 
son  with  most  species  of  monkeys,  whicli 
if  liberated  will  literalh'  wreck  the  contents 
of  a  room  in  a  very  short  time.  Yet  Red 
is  not  morose  and  loves  to  play.  He  de- 
lights in  being  rolled  on  his  l)ack,  and 
wrestles  with  one's  hands  amid  an  ac- 
companiment of  explosive  grunts  aiul 
growls,  his  ample  mouth  wide-spread  in  an 
immistakable  grin. 

After  fourteen  months  of  our  care.  Red  is 
now  twenty-six  inches  long  (more  than  half 
grown),  and  is  developing  strong  canine 
teeth.  Later  on  he  may  become  a  i)rol)- 
Icm,  but  at  present  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  him  as  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold. Since  we  received  him,  he  has  never 
l)een  entirely  separated  from  the  family. 
He  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  by 
motor  and  Pidlman  cars,  and  he  has  slum- 
l)ered  in  many  hotels  where  no  rules  ha\e 
yet  been  formulated  to  bar  red  howlers 
from  the  premises. 

Howling  monkeys  as  a  species  ha\e  some 
particular  points  of  interest.  They  attain 
a  considerable  .size  —  weighing  over  twenty- 
five  pounds  —  and  they  attain  a  length, 
including  body  and  tail,  of  nearly  five  feet. 
Their  make-up  is  weird  and  gi-otesque; 
they  are  described  as  "savage"  and  de- 
liberate in  motion;  and  unlike  most 
monkeys,  they  give  voice  to  deep,  throaty 
soimds.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  hyoid  bone  into  a  large 
".sound  box"  in  the  throat,  which  swells  to 
great  proportions  as  the  animal  roars — for 
that  is  the  correct  word.  How  the  name 
"howling"     monkey     ever     originated     is 


No.  2046  —  illustrated  —  So/id  Ma- 
hogany case;  20  in.  wide;  10  in. 
high;  5^2  in.  dial  with  convex 
glass;  Normandy  Chimes.  Choice 
of  silver  or  porcelain  dial. 

Price,  U.  S.  A.  $30.00   (War  tax 
extra). 

No.  1166— Same  design,  with  Cathe- 
dral Gong.  Choice  0/ silt  er  or  por- 
celain dial. 

Price,  U.  S.  A.  $25.00   (War  tax 
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CT^HIS  beautiful  Gilbert  Normandy  Chime 
-■•  Clock  is  more  than  a  timepiece.  Its  soft, 
melodious, two-tone  chime,  joyfully  proclaim' 
ing  each  passing  hour  and  half-hour, adds  the 
finishing  touch  of  harmony  to  the  happy 
home  circle. 

The  rich  mahogany  case,  exquisitely  made  and 
hand-rubbed  to  a  softly-glowing,  satin  polish, 
reveals  the  handiwork  of  a  master  designer 
and  conceals  the  fine  Gilbert  movement, 
which  tells  the  tale  of  fleeting  time  with  un- 
failing accuracy. 

Every  Gilbert  Clock  is  a  triumph  of  beauty 
and  precision.  Generations  of  faithful,  honest 
workers  have  built  into  these  masterpieces  of 
refinement  and  dependability  their  own  sterl- 
ing qualities  of  character  and  service. 

Gilbert  Normandy  Chime  models  now  cost 
little  more  than  an  ordinary  gong  clock. 
The  prices  range  from  $18.00  upward. 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  write  us 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

"Makers  of  %ood  clocks  since  IS07" 
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POWDER 

keeps  the  gums  healthy 


Pyorrhea 

starts  with  tender,  bleeding  gums 

PYORRHEA  is  a  disease  of  the 
gums  Mhich,  if  not  checked,  will 
cause  the  teeth  to  loosen  and  fall  out. 
Or  they  may  have  to  be  extracted  to 
free  tlie  s}-stem  from  the  pyorrhea 
germs. 

The  sure  w.iy  to  chock  pyorrlua 
— or  better  still,  to  prevent  it — is  to 
see  your  dentist  frequently  and  use 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  regularly. 

The  value  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
has  been  prored  by  dental  clinics  de- 
voted exclu.sivclj"  to  pyorrhea  re- 
search and  treatment. 

Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  for  healthy 
gums   and  clean,  while  teeth.     Den- 
lists   everywhere  proscribe    it.       The 
loononiical    dollar 
package    contains 
.-ix  months'  supply. 
j^  Sold  by  drug- 

gists ai.d 
dental  sup- 
ply houses. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for  free 
sample  and  our 
booklet  on  Pre- 
V etitio n  and 
Treatment  oj 
Pyorrhea. 
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The  Dentinol  & 

P)  orrliocide  Co 

Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

H76  Broadway 
New  York 
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YOU  CAN 


li.ive  a  business-profes- 
sion o  I  your  own  ami  earn 
\)'K  iuconie  in  service  fees 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks.  Easy  terms  tor  traininq, 
openings  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
Xocapiialre<iuiredort;ooilsto  Ijuy.noaaency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Arthur  Murray 
Invents  New  Easy  Way  to 

LEARN  TO  DANCE 

Quicker,  Easier,  Costs  Less  Than  Personal  Teach- 
er.    You  Can  Learn  a.  Home  in   Feu:  Hours. 

Arthur  Murray.  -America's  greatest  teach- 
er of  social  dancing,  hrs  invented  a  re- 
markable new  method  which  enables  awyow*? 
to  learn  all  the  newest  ballroom  steps  at 
home  in  one  evening,  at  very  little  cost.    Xo    ,  t  r  t 

music  or  partner  needed.     So  simple  even  a  the  VoBderbilu 
child  can  leam  quickly.    60.000  kave  learned 

fT^  ta  dance  by  mail.     Vour  own  success 

^  =»*:'  is  guar anteed. 

WHY  GOOD  DANCERS 
ARE  POPULAR 

No  longer  need  you  envy  those  who  dance 
well.  By  Arthur  Murray's  amazing  simple 
method  you  can  leam  in  a  few  hours  to 
be  an  accomplished,  confident  dancer. 
Surprise  your  friends  by  learning  to  dance 
all  the  latest  steps.  Everyone  wants  to 
dance  with  the  good  dancer! 

To  prove  jou  can  learn  easily  and  qtjickly, 
Arthur  Murray  will  send  you  a  Fox  Trot 
lesson  FREE.     Send  loc  for  mailing. 

ARTHUR  MURR-\.Y 
Studio  246,  100  Fiftli  Ave.,  New  York 
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rather  a  puzzle.  These  animals  growl,  in 
a  tone  well  worthy  of  a  big-eat  animal.  Red 
in  his  baby  days  roared  tremendously,  and 
the  sounds  were  utterly  out  of  proportion 
to  his  size. 


THE  "BREAKING"  OF  PERFORMING 
ANIMALS 

THE  trainer  repeatedly  thrust  his  iron 
hook  into  the  tenderest  parts  of  the 
elephant's  hide  in  his  efforts  to  teach  the 
animal  to  lie  down. 

"Why  do  you  do  that?"  asked  a  man 
who  had  been  watching. 

"To  make  him  lay  down." 

"Rut  it's  brutal." 

"Well,  ain't  he  a  brute?" 

"I  know,"  persisted  the  man,  "but  you 
should  do  it  some  other  way." 

"Mister,"  said  the  trainer  in  a  tone  of 
finality,  "there  ain't  any  other  way.  You 
can't  break  animals  with  a  feather  duster.  " 

And  that  sums  up  the  CAidence  that  has 
been  collected  for  the  hearings  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  British  House  of  Commons  that 
for  some  time  has  been  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  treatment  of  animals  trained 
to  perfoi-m.  The  interests  of  the  trainers 
are  defended  bj-  a  powerful  trade  union,  the 
Variety  Artists'  Federation,  Init  from  con- 
victions in  the  courts  and  from  sworn  state- 
ments by  eye-witnesses,  given  often  at  the 
risk  of  loss  of  employment  and  in  one  case 
of  personal  danger,  an  array  of  facts  that 
needs  no  comment  has  been  gathered.  A 
"minute  percentage"  of  the  whole  is 
tersely  set  down  in  the  London  Xation  and 
AthencFum: 

A  showman  Avas  convicted  for  keeping  a 
bear  in  a  cage  "only  big  enough  for  a  ter- 
rier," and  another  for  goading  with  a  spike 
and  dosing  with  whisky  a  sick  elephant 
which  fell  down  twice  before  performance 
and  subsequently  died.  Another  was  con- 
\-icted  for  piercing  a  dromedarj-  until  the 
blood  ran  down  its  legs,  and  for  whipping 
a  bidl  covered  A\'ith  scalds  and  sores.  Bears 
haA'e  been  taught  to  dance  by  keeping  them 
on  a  sheet  of  hot  iron  while  music  was 
played.  Another  trainer  was  couAricted  for 
spiking  and  hooking  her  elephants  under 
the  tail  and  behind  the  ears  tin  til  the  blood 
poured  doA\Ti,  and  another  A\-itness  testified 
on  oath  to  seeing  elephants  driA-en  to  the 
top  of  a  chute  by  hot  irons.  A  trainer  Avas 
seen  to  thrust  a  pronged  pole  repeatedly 
into  a  Mon's  open  mouth,  AA'liich  was  "a 
mass  of  sores."  Trainers  haA'e  been  prose- 
cuted for  jabbing  broken  lions  about  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  to  make  them  into 
"Avild  beasts  of  the  forest,"  in  other  Avords 
to  pander  to  the  depraAed  appetites  of  the 
Roman  arena-hungry  audience.  A  trainer 
was  seen  to  train  his  bear  bj"  hitting  it  con- 
tinually across  the  snout  with  a  log  of  wood. 
He  told  the  A\itness  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
this  up  daily  for  six  months  until  the  bear 
"knew  his  master."  Another  witness 
swore  to  a  lion  being  kept  Aac  days  AA-ithout 
food  or  drink  between  the  trainings  with 
trident  and  AAhip.  A  trainer  AA'asconA'icted 
for  keeping  his  bears  under  the  stage  all 
daj-  long  in  boxes  in  which  they  could  not 
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Then  ^vrite  to  us  at  once  lor 
information  about  a  tire 
that  never  punctures  nor 
bk)ws  out — a  tire  that  never 
retjuirc-i  ptiniring  or  patch- 
ing, and  yet,  is  easy  ritiir.n. 
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stand  upright  nor  move  from  side  to  side. 
They  were  never  released  from  them  except 
to  come  on  the  stage.  A  trainer  told  a  wit- 
ness that  he  hung  up  his  dog  every  day  by 
the  hind  legs  from  a  trapeze  to  teach  him  a 
balancing  trick.  Another  witness  declared 
on  oath  that  she  saw  a  dog  trained  to  stand 
on  its  forepaws  by  being  beaten  with  a 
thin  wire  rod  on  the  belly.  A  trainer  was 
seen  by  a  witness  to  begin  savagely  beating 
his  baboon  for  no  obvious  cause.  When 
questioned,  he  said  it  was  to  "keep  him 
under."  Another  trainer  was  convicted  for 
thrusting  a  stick  into  a  bear's  nostrils  for 
"discipline."  The  cases  of  merciless  anfl 
gratuitous  flogging  for  the  same  reason  are 
endless.  Thus  do  men  become  worse  than 
-R-ild  beasts  in  order  to  teach  beasts  to 
parody  the  more  inept  actions  of  men. 

Sjamboks,  tridents,  spiked  collars,  sad- 
dles, and  clubs  (for  Hons).  steel  spikes,  elec- 
tric cages  (for  making  tigers  jump  and  roar 
-vnth  make-believe  ferocity),  wire  whips,  are 
the  normal  properties  for  training  stage 
animals.  One  method  of  grinding  down  a 
bear's  spirit  into  the  abject  submission 
necessary  for  training  purposes  is  ver\' 
ingenious.  The  animal  is  lassoed  and  a 
■"choke"  collar  attached.  When  he  is  help- 
less, a  hole  is  punched  through  one  nostril 
and  a  metal  ring  clamped  to  it.  The  bear 
rips  it  out,  and  a  second  ring  is  inserted  in 
the  other  nostril.  If  this  is  torn  out,  the 
hole  for  the  ring  is  made  in  the  septum  of 
the  nostrils,  and  if  that  fails,  through 
«ach  ear.  There  is  a  case  on  record  of  a 
bear  so  recalcitrant  to  education  that  he 
tore  the  ring  out  five  times  and  saved  hin\- 
self  thus  from  the  amenities  of  further  dis- 
cipline. An  eye-"nitness  relates  how  a  tiger 
was  trained.  First  noosing  and  lassoing; 
then  a  hea^'y  collar  wth  rope  attached, 
lie  is  now  ready  for  the  trainer,  who  enters 
the  cage  with  revolver,  whip,  and  steel 
fork.  The  beast  springs — and  the  men 
holding  the  rope  outside  the  cage  haid 
sharp  on  to  it  at  the  top  of  the  parabola, 
bringing  him  down  with  a  crash  on  the 
floor.  The  trainer  then  goes  for  him, 
pounding  his  nose  with  the  butt  end  of  the 
Avhip  and  jabbing  A\-ith  the  fork,  until  he  is 
forced  to  rest  from  exhaustion.  The  proc- 
ess is  continued — spring,  fall,  pounding — 
until  the  spirit  is  cudgelled  out  of  him. 
The  way  he  was  then  forced  up  into  an 
iron  seat  is  too  disgusting  to  repeat. 
Knough  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  day's 
training  he  literally  fainted,  and  was  only 
got  on  to  his  feet  again  "with  an  uncertain 
step  of  locomotor  ata.xia"  by  being  doused 
with  bucket  after  bucket  of  water.  A  fort- 
night of  this  and  his  tigerhood  departed. 
A  broken,  slavish  shadow  of  a  once  burning 
mettle  was  ready  for  the  arena. 

But  this  actual  training  of  animals  is 
only  the  fiery  part  of  their  ordeal.  There 
are  two  other  forms  of  agony  that  they  must 
endure.    On  the  one  hand,  says  the  WTiter: 

There  is  the  performance — the  routine  of 
imbecihties  which  is  the  goal  of  their  tor- 
ments, the  mental  disgrace  of  their  audi- 
ence, and  their  own  unremitting  strain, 
bewnlderment,  and  constant  terror  of  the 
consequences  of  failure  in  feats  even  more 
unnatural  to  them  than  bounding  on  all 
fours  and  eating  and  drinking  witiiout 
hands  is  to  men  and  women.  The  psycho- 
logical rack  of  satisfying  their  trainers  up 
to  a  compulsory  pitch  beyond  the  orbit  of 
their  natural  intelligence  is  on  its  own 
I)lane  as  severe  as  the  physical  martyrdom 
<'ndured  to  achieve  it.  On  the  other  side, 
the  conditions  of  stage  traveling  and  ac- 
commodation make  it  inevitable  that  they 
.should  be  confined  in  boxes,  packing-cases 
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Shee?'  Elegant  Hosiery  J\.ow  an 
bjveryaay  Economy 

'VT'OU  can  wear  beautiful  shapely  hosiery 
^  every  day  as  well  as  on  dress  occasions, 
without  increasing  your  hosiery  expense,  if 
you  buy  Holeproof. 

For  back  of  HoleprooPs  exquisite  beauty  is 
a  fine'Spun  strength  that  withstands  long  wear 
and  repeated  launderings.  Reasonable  prices 
place  this  superior  hosiery  within  reach  of  all. 

Offered  in  Pure  Silk,,  Sil}{  Faced,  and  Lus' 
terized  Lisle,  for  men,  women  and  children. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list. 
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Something 
NEW! 

A  steel  basement 
window.  Costs  less 
than  wood  windows 
— easy  to  operate — 
permanent 


Before  you  plan  your  new  home 
get  this  FREE  book  on  FENESTRA 
Steel  Basement  Windows 

Find  out  how  you  can  secure  more  daylight, 
\  entilation,  and  added  fire  protection.  Read 
about  tlie  permanence  of  steel  windows — the 
ease  of  operation .  they  can't  warp  nor  stick.  Learn 
liow  you  can 

SAVE  MONEY 

oil  both  the  windows  and  installation  costs.  This 
booklet  shows  how  these  windows  can  beinstalled 
in  brick,  concrete  block,  concrete,  or  natural 
stone.  Every  prospective  home  builder  should 
read  this  highly-illuminating  book  and  discover 
how  to  make  your  basement  a  bright,  airy  work- 
room. Clip  the  coupon — sign  and  mail  today — 
it's  FREE — no  obligation  whatsoever. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 


2231  E.  Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit 


Lest  You 
Forget — 

Sigti  and 

Mail 

NOW! 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  illustrated  booklet.  "More 
Daylight  in  Your  Basement." 
No  obligation  incurred. 
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PERSONAL    STATIONERY 

IVournaine  and  address  fashionably  printed  on200 
society  note  sheet  sand  lOO  envelopes  at  only  Si.oo. 
postage  paid.     Send  money  order  or  $i.oo  bill  to 

>rAR<ri,L\\S    STATIOM  KY    SHOPPF 

505  Fifth  Street  So.,    Minneapolis 


Get  a  Real  Old-Fash- 
ioned  Smoke  Free 

It  vdu  like  pure  stuff  in 
smoking  send  me  your  ad- 
dress and  I  will  mail  you  a 
big.  generous  sample  of  Old 
Green  River  Tobacco — //■€(. 
Give  it  a  tnal.  Learn  what 
real  smokiTig  is.  Cured  and 
flavored  by  nature. 

Old  Green  River 

Smoking  Tobacco 

"Bred  in  Old  Kentucky."' 
Once  you  get  a  taste  of  this 
nature  smoke  you  are  in  for 
sure-enough  smoke  pleasure 
— ^and  smaller  smoke  bills, 
too.  Tell  me  if  you  want 
mild,  medium  or  strong. 
Write  today. 

Pete  Mob«rly,  Box  823,  Owensbcro,  Ky. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


and  cages,  cramped  very  often  to  their  own 
lengths,  Avhere  they  lie  fronx  relu-arsal  to 
reliear.sal  or  ])erforniance  to  ])erforinaiice  in 
darkness  and  damp,  and  witliout  respite, 
exercise,  A'ariety,  or  interest  of  an\-  land. 
As  animals  are  often  trained  through 
starvation,  a  refint^ment  of  pain  is  distilled 
from  the  hours  of  listless  Avaiting. 

There  are  people  with  heads  even  softer 
than  their  hearts  who  maintain  an  analogy 
between  the  trieksiness  of  tlieir  own  pet 
creatures  and  the  vulgar  gi-otesqueries  of 
lierforming  animals.  They  forget  that  the 
hitter  are  professionals,  machines  for  ex- 
tracting money  for  mountebanks;  that  they 
must  not  on  any  account  fail;  that  speed 
and  efficiency  must  go  together,  and  force 
and  terror  are  the  only  agents  tliat  will 
make  them.  A  performing  animal  that  is 
not  drilled  down  to  the  final  obedience  of 
mechanical  response  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  One  marvels  at  the  magnanimity 
of  these  miserable  beasts — that  they  so 
seldom  turn  and  rend  their  persecutors — 
until  one  sees  it  is  not  that,  but  the  last 
abasement  of  craven  terror.  It  takes  some 
terrorism  to  make  an  elephant  groan  like 
a  man  in  anguish,  a  bear  .shut  its  eyes  and 
cover  up  its  face,  and  a  tiger  whimper. 


HOW  LEONARD,  THE  FAWN.  WA.S 
SAVED  FROM  THE  HOUNDS 

THE  long-drawn-out  baying  of  the 
hounds  and  an  occasional  shot  had 
been  coming  all  day  long  across  the  bay. 
On  their  own  side  of  the  bay,  too,  high  up 
in  the  wooded  hills,  the  children  could  hear 
the  dogs  at  chase,  and  their  hearts  were 
heaAy  with  fear  for  the  hunted  things  of 
the  woods.  Outside  the  little  log  cabin, 
their  faees  raised  to  the  hills,  the  children 
were  listening  shiveringly.  The  baying  of 
the  hounds  alternated  with  the  cra.<h  of  the 
imderbrush  where  they  were  running,  men 
coming  close  behind.  Some  dogs  were 
skirting  the  top  of  a  hill.  All  at  once  their 
bajing  became  a  series  of  whimpering 
barks.  They  were  for  the  moment  off  the 
scent.  And  then  a  very  strange  thing  hap- 
pened, and  the  storj-  of  it  is  told  in  "The 
Wild  Heart,"  by  Emma-Lindsay  Squier 
(Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation,  Xew 
York',  whoAATites: 

Dow  u  the  hill,  w  ith  such  flying  leaps  that 
he  scarcely  touched  the  earth,  came  a  little 
deer,  a  fawii,  heading  straight  for  the  cabin. 
^A'as  he  mad  with  fear  that  he  sought  the 
home  of  humans?  Or  did  he  know  bj-  that 
\iuexplainal)le  power  which  animals  have 
that  we  were  friends,  that  we  would  protect 
his  life  with  ours — did  he,  I  wonder?  For 
he  cleared  the  four-foot  fence  with  a  bound 
and  trotted  up  to  us,  then  stood  trembling, 
his  soft  eyes  glazed  with  fright,  white  foana 
at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

This  is  not  a  fiction  story;  I  am  telling  it 
as  it  happened. 

The  little  fawn  thrust  his  hot.  dry  nose 
against  my  hand,  and  when  Brother  and  I, 
recovering  frona  our  petrified  amazement, 
put  our  arms  around  his  vehety  neck,  he 
did  not  shiink  awaj',  but  prest  against  lis 
as  if  mutely  beggiitg  protection. 

If  you  have  ne\er  had  a  wild  creature 
throw  itself  upon  yotir  mercy,  if  jou  have 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  ctL 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

^'ou  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin'"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Kreezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


READ 


A  Royal  Tragedy 

of  the  most  moving  de- 
scription is  now  given  to  tlie 
world  in  the  intimate  bi- 
ography of  a  brilliant  and 
unhappy  soul,  who,  if  fate 
had  not  placed  her  on  a 
throne,  would  have  reigned 
as  "Queen  of  Hearts"  by 
reason  of  her  beauty  and 
charm.  The  life  story  of 
this  ill-fated  and  much- 
discussed  woman  is  record- 
ed by  an  eye-witness  of  and 
participant  in  the  great 
events  described  which  gives  it  a  high  value  as  an 
authentic  piece  of  history.    These 

"RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
EMPRESS  EUGENIE" 

arebyAugustlnFilon.  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial 
and  close  friend  of  the  Empress  for  fifty  years. 
His  narrative,  withheld  until  her  death,  throws  a 
new  light  on  her  character  and  that  of  Napoleon 
III,  gives  in  detail  the  romantic  story  of  her 
marriage,  tells  of  French  court  intrigues,  the  vai  ions 
men  who  loved  her  in  vain,  her  regency  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  her  flight  to  Engl.ind, 
her  negotiations  with  Bismarck,  the  deaths  of 
her  husband  and  son,  and  many  other  matters 
connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 
Large  8vo,  illustrated  by  8  full-page  Plata 
$SOo;  by  mail  is. to 

FUNK  &  WACNALIS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Awnae,  New  York 
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nf^er  known  the  feeling  of  a  soft,  bro^^^l 
deer  body  prest  against  yours  in  pleading 
and  in  confidence,  you  can  not  realize  the 
-wild  thrill  of  ecstasy  that  went  through  us. 
"His  name  is  Leonard!"  I  found  breath 
to  say,  my  face  against  the  velvety  neck  of 
the  little  deer. 

But  Brother,  being  a  man  in  embryo,  was 
thinking  of  sterner  things.  The  hounds 
would  shortly  find  the  scent  of  the  deer. 
If  they  came  baying  dowm  the  hill,  the  fawn 
would  take  fright  and  dart  away  before 
the  children  could  stop  him.  What  were 
they  to  do?  The  short,  whimpering  barks 
of  the  dogs  had  already  changed  to  the  long, 
triumphant  cadence  of  the  hound  in  full 
cry.  They  would  come  down  the  hill,  the 
hunters  would  claim  Leonard  as  their  game, 
and  then — but  at  that  moment  the  idea 
came  to  the  boy.  "Meat!"  he  whispered 
tensely,  and  cr>ptic  as  it  may  sound,  the 
little  girl  understood  perfectly.  Miss 
Squier  continues: 

Brother  outlined  a  plan  of  action  in  a  few 
brief  words  while  the  baby  deer,  with  knees 
wobbling  sadly,  turned  terror-haunted  eyes 
up  the  hill,  his  delicate  nostrils  quivering, 
yet  made  no  move  to  leave  us. 

It  took  my  best  efforts  to  lead  the  little 
fawn  into  the  shelter  of  the  brooder-house. 
The  scent  was  foreign  to  anything  he  had 
kno'WTi  before,  and  the  darkness  terrified 
him  anew.  He  could  not  have  known  that 
safety  lay  within  that  strange  place,  but  he 
did  know^-of  that  I  am  sure — tha&  he 
could  trust  himself  with  me,  for  he  came, 
hesitatingly,  urged  always  by  my  voice  and 
my  hands  gently  caressing  him.  He  went 
■with  me,  even  through  the  door,  into  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  frame  brooder-house, 
and  tho  when  I  swung  the  door  shut  he 
nervouslj'  leapt  away  from  my  side,  it  was 
to  return  an  instant  later,  as  if  begging  my 
pardon  for  his  involuntary  action. 

Brother,  in  the  meantime,  had  dashed 
into  the  kitchen  and  emerged  as  quickly 
with  a  juic\'  steak — it  was  to  have  been 
cooked  for  dinner  that  night — which  he 
hacked  into  chunks  with  his  jackknife  as  he 
raced  up  the  hill. 

With  my  eyes  against  a  crack  T  could  see 
him  panting  upward  to  the  point  where 
Leonard  had  emerged  from  the  underbrush 
of  the  woods. 

And  scarcely  had  he  arrived  when  a  lean 
hound,  with  lolling  tongue  and  nose  to  the 
ground,  burst  from  the  shrubViery,  uttering 
a  long-drawn-out  bay.  The  little  deer  be- 
side me  shook  in  every  limb,  and  I  was 
trembling,  too.  as  if  it  were  I,  not  Leonard, 
whom  the  dogs  were  trailing.  We  crouched 
there  in  the  darkness,  the  wild  thing  of  the 
woods  and  the  child  Avho  loved  the  wild 
things  of  the  woods,  and  in  those  tense 
moments  I  felt  the  heart  of  the  baby  deer 
pounding  against  my  body.  Can  you  won- 
der why  now,  Avhen  I  see  the  body  of  a  deer 
killed  in  the  hunt,  I  can  not  congratulate 
the  hunter  on  his  prowess?  I  know  how  the 
deer  at  V)ay  stood  still  and  trembled!  I 
know  how  his  soft,  brown  eyes  grew  wide 
with  helpless  terror.  I  know  hoAv  his  heart 
pounded  suffocatingly.  And  1  can  not  be 
glad  for  the  hunter;  I  am  only  sorry  that  he 
does  not  understand.  And  up  on  the  hill 
Brother  was  acting  his  part  in  the  drama. 
When  the  first  lean  hound  swung  into  sight, 
he  deftly  tossed  a  chunk  of  red,  juicy  meat 
in  his  pathway.  The  dog  ignored  the  first 
piece,  so  intent  was  he  on  the  fresh  scent  of 
the  deer.  But  another  chunk  aimed  just 
ahead  of  him  was  a  temptation  not  to  be 
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ytop  here  ^ 
its  a  Bowser 

And,  Charlie,  always  look  for  the 
Bowser  Pump.  That's  the  way  to 
be  sure  of  the  greatest  gasoline  mile- 
age. You  get  full  measure  and  the 
gasoline's  free  from  water  and  dirt. 
Pure,  dry  gasoline  prevents  carbon 
— and  you  know,  carbon  is  the  cause 
of  most  motor  troubles." 

"All  right.  Dad.    Fll  sure  do  that." 

HE  Bowser  Piston-Type 
Visible  Pump  measures 
gasoline  with  mechanical  pre- 
cision. It  rings  a  bell  for  each 
gallon.  The  sight  glass  shows  you 
that  the  measure  is  full. 
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Piston-Type  Visible  Pump  for  gasoline  serv- 
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The  Perfect  Heat 
for  Small  Homes 

A  good  deal  of  money  can  be  saved  by 
installing  Clow  Gasteam  radiation— the 
cost  of  excavating  a  cellar,  building  a  chim- 
ney, and  complicated  piping. 

Buy  It  on  Easy  Terms 

The  installation  can  be  purchased  on  easy 
terms,  from  your  contractor,  loan  associa- 
tion, building  supply  dealers,  etc. 

Your  home  will  have  real  steam  heat- 
admittedly  the  best— and  the  value  of  your 
property  will  be  enhanced.  But  you  will 
never  have  the  nuisance  of  coal,  with  its 
ashes  and  dirt,  and  the  necessity  of  tending 
a  furnace. 

The  Healthful  Heat 

The  heat  will  be  healthful,  with  just  the 
right  amount  of  humidity.  And  you  will 
find  it  economical,  because  you  pay  for  fuel 
only  as  you  use  it. 

Clov.-  Gasteam  radiation  is  successfully 
used  for  the  heating  of  small  homes  as  far 
north  as  northeastern  New  York.  It  is  also 
used  for  other  kinds  of  buildings — stores, 
offices,  churches,  schools,  and  so  on. 

Clow  Gasteam,  the  modern  heating  sys- 
tem, furnishes  steam  heat  v.ithout  coal, 
using  gas  for  fuel.  Where  other  heating 
systems  take  moisture  from  the  air,  result- 
ing in  many  forms  of  illness.  Clow  Gasteam 
adds  moisture  to  the  air. 

Self-Contained  Units 

E.ich  radiator  is  a  steam  heating  pLint  in 
itself— automatically  regulated.  And  each 
radiator  is  complete  in  itself— you  can  use 
one  or  more  as  you  desire. 

A  Clow  representative  awaits  your  re- 
quest to  show  you  a  list  of  satisfied  Clow 
Gasteam  users  in 
your  vicinity.  He 
will  also  demon- 
strate ivithfigircs 
Clow  Gasteam 's 
fundamental 
economy. 
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withstood,  aud  ho  gobbled  it  up.  pausing: 
a  second  in  his  chas?.  Another  dog  followed 
him  out  of  the  underbrush,  finding  th'?  fii'st 
piece  of  meat  Brother  had  thrown. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  tv.o  hounds 
to  finish  0:7  the  entire  steak  so  ohliu:ingly 
toss  'd  to  them  by  the  small  boy  almost 
hidden  in  a  clump  of  tall  ferns.  And  v^heu 
it  Avas  gon?,  Leonard  was  safe,  for  the  dogs, 
with  the  smell  of  fresh  meat  in  ihtir  nos- 
trils, bad  lost  the  lighter  scent  of  the  little 
deer's  flying  hoofs,  and  they  sniffed  ."shame- 
facedly and  with  befuddled  \ap]>ings,  until 
the  hunters  came  cursing  doAvn  the  hill  and 
crashing  into  the  op:n,  to  berate  the  dogs 
soundly  for  ha\  ing  lost  the  game — as  they 
supposed — in  the  "woods. 

They  could  not  know  thai  the  litile  boy 
in  the  clump  cf  ferns,  looking  on  so  inno- 
cently, was  respon.sible  for  tlic  hounds' 
failure,  nor  that  their  game  was  rA  that 
instant  h:ld  tightly  in  the  arms  of  a  little 
girl  who  was  shaking  with  excitement  as 
well  as  with  fear,  lest  something  happen  to 
betray  th?  refugee's  hiding-place. 

But  nothing  did.  The  men  stamped  back 
into  the  woods,  taking  the  hounds  with 
them,  and  that  day  at  least  wo  hvard  no 
more  baying  on  the  hill. 

The  children  were  afraid  to  let  Leonard 
go  back  to  the  v.oods  until  the  deer  season 
was  over  or  tintil  ho  was  of  a  size  better  able 
to  care  for  himself.  A  pen  was  contrived  of 
wire  netting  with  the  brooder  house  as  shel- 
ter for  nights.  There  they  kept  Leonard  a 
willing  prisoner,  while  the  hounds  bayed  on 
the  hills  and  shots  echoed  across  the  water. 
In  time  they  released  the  deer,  first  with  a 
collar  and  a  rope,  and  then  with  nothing 
to  hold  him.  He  followed  the  children  lik« 
a  dog.  trotting  beside  them  with  dainty, 
mincing  steps,  and  he  soon  leai'ned  his 
name,  aud  woidd  come  bounding  out  to 
them  when  they  called.  They  fed  him 
things  his  ancestors  probably  never  tasted 
— cookies,  appler^,  lettuce  leaves  and  candy. 
But  best  of  all  delicacies  was  chewing- 
gum.  ^^Tien  it  was  first  ofi'ered  him,  Leon- 
ard accepted  it  daintily,  and  chewed  it, 
with  an  actual  expression  of  surprize  com- 
ing into  his  brown  eyes.  He  chewed  anel 
chewed.  Pevhaps  he  thought  it  was  a  new 
variety  of  cud.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  it  his 
hearty  inelorsement,  and  after  that  he 
would  nose  in  Brother's  pockets  to  find  the 
stick  of  gum  that  was  always  there  for  him. 
Leonard  seemed  perfectly  content  to  forget 
the  waj-s  of  the  woods  for  those  of  ci\  iliza- 
tion,  until,  the  story  goes  on: 

One  night  I  woke  to  find  Brother's  hand 
tugging  at  mine.  He  was  whispering  to  me 
that  something  was  outside  Leonard's  pen 
— perhaps  it  was  a  bear  or  a  wildcat  trying 
to  got  at  him. 

Foolish  children  we  may  have  been,  but 
we  were  not  cowardly.  It  never  occurred 
to  us  to  rouse  the  grown-ups.  Leonarel  was 
our  friend  anel  our  responsibility.  From 
my  v^indow  the  two  of  us  crept  out  on  the 
roof,  white  night-gowned  figures,  shaking 
with  cdld  and  excitement.  From  the  roof 
we  dropt  easily  to  the  railing  of  the  picket 
fence  at  the  back  of  the  cabin  and  from 
there  to  the  ground. 
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The  Drug  Menace 


The  Drug  Octopus  is  rapidly  reaching  out  in  :U 
directions,  in  every  stratum  o(  society,  from  the  palace  on 
lifth  Avenue  or  Beacon  Hill  to  the  slums  of  State  Street 
or  the  Barbary  Coast.  Pr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health 
eommissloner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  said:  "It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  all  New  York  one  person  in  thirty  is  a  victim. 
During  one  month  one  drug  store  sold  500  ounces  of  cocaine, 
enough  to  send  2,500  people  to  hell."  The  entire  appalling 
situation  is  discussed  for  you  authoritatively,  clearly, 
forcefully  and  inltitstingly  in  a  remarkable  book  entitled 

HABITS  TEE  HANDICAP 

By  Charles  B.  Towns 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  successful  fighters  ia  the 
Unite^  States  against  this  devastating  blight  of  drugs  on 
our  civilization.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D..  himself 
an  eminent  physician,  says  of  Mr.  Towns,  the  author: 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  knows  more  about  the 
alleviation  and  cure  of  drug  addictions  than  any  doctor 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Habits  That  Handicap"  contains  amazing  facts  and 
figures,  facts  of  which  physicians,  social  workers,  clergy- 
men, nurses,  educators,  heads  of  families  dare  not  remain 
ignorant  if  they  have  at  heart  the  betterment  of  the  race. 
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All  we  could  distinguish  was  a  dark  form 
against  the  wire  netting,  a  shape  that 
mo^■ed  restlesslj',  now  awaj'  from  the  pen, 
now  back  to  it. 

As  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  we  saw  that  Leonard  was  in  the 
pen  outside  the  brooder-house,  and  Ave 
questioned  each  other  silently.  Surely  no 
deer  would  come  thus  to  meet  an  enemy 
animal  that  wanted  to  destroy. 

And  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  our  question, 
the  clouds  parted  and  a  pale  moon  turned 
the  darkness  into  half-shadowed  light. 
With  the  sudden  effulgence  came  the 
weird  gleam  of  four  eyes  turned  in  our  di- 
rection— for  our  scent  had  carried  to  sensi- 
tive nostrils.  Brother  and  I,  for  an  instant, 
caught  each  other's  hands  and  gasped. 

Then  two  of  the  luminous  lights  van- 
ished, as  the  slim  animal  outside  the  pen 
sprang  away  in  great  bounds  that  carried 
her  into  the  shadows  beyond  our  ken — but 
not  before  we  had  recognized  the  slim, 
fleeing  form  of  a  doe.  We  knew  it  was 
Leonard's  mother,  who  had  found  her  baby. 

Because  we  loved  him  so,  we  tried  to 
pretend,  the  next  day,  that  the  deer  we  had 
seen  was  not  Leonard's  mother — that  it 
was  merel}'  a  friend  from  th(!  woods  who 
had  come  down  by  moonlight  to  pay  a 
nocturnal  call.  In  our  hearts,  tho,  we  knew 
better.  Leonard  all  the  day  was  restless; 
he  pricked  his  ears  coni  iiiuall3'  as  if  waiting 
for  a  voice  from  the  forest.  We  could 
scarcely  coax  him  out  of  his  distrait  mood, 
even  with  a  double  ration  of  the  chewing- 
gum  he  loved  so  well. 

The  next  night  sleep  was  impossible. 
Tho  we  heard  nothing,  we  knew,  somehow, 
that  outside  Leonard's  pen  was  a  slim 
brown  body  prest  close  against  the  wire 
netting.  We  rose,  at  last,  and  crept  out 
over  the  roof  and  doA\Ti  to  the  ground.  The 
doe  was  there,  as  we  had  foreseen.  At  our 
approach  she  bounded  away  with  only  the 
faintest  rustle  of  leases  and  snapping  of 
twigs  to  mark  her  progress.  But  knowing 
that  she  would  not  go  far — that  she  would 
come  back  to  her  baby — Brother  and  I  went 
quickly  forward  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
pen. 

Leonard  came  to  us  and  thrust  his  nose 
against  my  hand  We  knelt  on  the  ground, 
putting  our  arms  around  him,  pressing  our 
faces  against  his  soft,  broA\Ti  neck,  telling 
him  with  tears  behind  our  whispered 
words  that  he  must  go  with  his  mother, 
that  tho  danger  season  was  passed,  and  that 
he  Avas  free  to  go  back  to  his  kindred. 

We  stole  away,  but  Leonard  followed  us, 
as  if  asking  where  we  went  and  wh\-  he  was 
not  to  go  with  us.  For  the  first  time  we 
pushed  him  away  from  us,  tho  you  can  not 
know  Avhat  it  meant  to  us  to  do  it.  He 
stood  still  then,  as  if  wondering,  perhaps  a 
little  hurt,  and  we,  not  daring  to  look  back, 
ran  for  the  fence,  clambered  upon  ii,  and 
gained  the  roof. 

Once  there,  we  could  not  resist  watching 
a  bit,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  two 
luminous  eyes  gleamed  from  the  under- 
brush. Then  we  saw  a  shapely,  dark  body 
come  slowlj-  into  the  open,  and  Leonard, 
with  light,  springing  bounds,  had  rushed 
to  meet  his  mother.  For  an  instant  we  saw 
a^fain  the  gloAA-ing  orbs  of  two  pairs  of  eyes. 
Then  the  lights  vanished. 

Two  dark  bodies  moved  side  by  side  into 
the  blackness  of  the  woods;  we  heard  the 
light  crackle  of  underbrush;  and  then 
silence. 

Silently  we  crept  into  our  beds,  and  long 
afterward  I  heard  Brother's  choking  whis- 
per coming  through  the  darkness — my  own 
face  was  buried  in  the  pillow: 

"I  know — Leonard's  going  to  miss — his 
— his — gum — " 


Bumperless 
and  Chainless —Helpless  ! 

THE  big  truck  skids  on  the  slippery  road;  the 
uncontrolled  and  unprotected  motor  car 
slides  ahead,  its  wheels  revolving  helplessly:  the 
juggernaut  of  a  truck  slews  into  it — the  inevitable 
crash — smashed  radiator,  broken  lamps,  crumpled 
fenders. 

Weed  Tire  Chains  w^ould  have  given  control 
to  both  vehicles,  and  a  Twinbar  Spring  Bumper 
would  have  protected  the  motor  car. 

The  scientific  design  of  the  Tw^inbar  Spring 
Bumper,  with  the  pow^erful,  resilient  steel  bars 
reinforcing  each  other,  enables  it  to  cushion  any 
blow  short  of  absolute  destruction  w^ithout  injury 
to  the  car. 

The  contact  twin  bars  do  not  merely  receive 
the  impact  and  communicate  it  to  the  car.  They 
absorb  it — make  it  harmless. 

The  Tw^inbar  Spring  Bumper,  front  and  rear, 
gives  you  real  protection.  It  is  the  cheapest  in- 
surance you  can  buy. 

Twinbar  Spring  Bumpers  are  protection  recog- 
nized by  insurance  companies  for  which  they  will 
substantially  discount  their  collision  insurance 
charges.  In  many  instances  the  saving  on  the 
first  year's  premium  thus  involved  pays  for  the 
bumper. 

Equip  your  car  w^ith  Tw^inbar  Spring  Bumpers 
before  you  have  a  collision.     Do  it  now. 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Weed  Spring-Bar  Bumpers  and  Weed 
Tire  Chains,  the  Twinbar  Spring  Bumper  commands  the  same 
confidence,  and  carries  with  it  the  same  assurance  of  quality 


American  Chain  Company,  inc. 

BRIDGEPORT     ^C<^©    CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada 

Dominion  Chain  Company, 

Limited 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


District  Sales  Offices 
Boston      Chicago      New  York 
Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Ore.     San  Francisco 


TWINBAR^'NcBUMPER 
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An  International 
Bond  Market 

THE  increasing  distribution 
of  foreign  securities  in  the 
United  States  reflects  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  New  York  as 
an  international  security  market. 

During  1 92 1,  foreign  bonds  of- 
fered in  New  York  aggregated 
more  than  $600,000,000. 

This  Company  has  participated 
in  a  large  volume  of  these  offer- 
ings, and  has  unusual  facilities  for 
supplying  information  regarding 
such  issues  and  for  handling 
transactions. 

Our  various  offices  bring  this 
service  directly  to  investors 
throughout  the  country.  We  in- 
vite your  inquiries  regarding  for- 
eign "dollar  bonds." 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING 

140  BROADWAY,       NEW  YORK 


OTHER  OFFICES: 
NEW  YORK 

Fifth  Ave.  &  44th  St. 

Madison  Ave.  &  6oth  St. 

268  Grand  St. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
ATLANTA,  G.\. 
BALTIMORE,  AH). 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
BOSTON,  ^LVSS. 

BUFFALO,  ^.  y. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 
ERIE,  PA. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  V. 
JOHNSTOW.W,  PA. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
READIXG,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SCRANTON,  PA. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Guaranty  Company 
of  New  York 


NEW  USES  FOR  COPPER  INDICATE 
A  BETTER   MARKET 

nr^HERE  has  been  a  slump  in  copper  pro- 
■'■  duetion  ever  since  the  war  demand 
ceased.  Copper,  as  Financial  Aincrica 
notes  editorially,  "is  no  longer  sought  in 
enormous  quantities  to  build  up  the  ammu- 
nition dumps  of  European  armies."  Our 
foreign  sales  of  copper  last  rear,  Ave  are 
reminded,  "were  about  one-third  less  than 
in  191.3  and  1014."  The  market  comment 
in  the  daily  papers  reveals  no  optimism 
regarding  any  increase  in  Europ(>an  con- 
.sumption  during  the  next  six  nionths;  but 
"domestic  demand  is  stronger  than  for- 
eign" and  there  is  general  improvement  of 
late  weeks  in  copper  consumption.  Coj^jxu- 
mines  which  have  long  been  closed  are  open- 
ing again.  Financial  America  explains  it  by 
saying  that  "peace  and  limitation  of  arma- 
ments have  freed  this  metal  for  much 
gi-eater  usefulness  than  it  has  e"\er  before 
known."  Producers  are  "seeking  new  out- 
lets by  creating  new  demands."  In  partic- 
ular, a  concern  like  the  Anaeonda  Com- 
pany, which  recently  absorbed  the  Ameri- 
can Brass  Company,  is  now  producing  cop- 
per roofing.  Other  copper  products,  we 
read,  are  to  be  produced  on  a  large  scale. 
Remembering  the  copper  tea-kettle  and 
washboiler  of  his  boyhood,  the  editor 
observes:  "If  the  entry  of  the  big  copper 
mining  company  into  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  copper-finished  products  brings 
copper  within  reach  of  1922  incomes  it  will 
restore  one  of  the  substantial  benefits  that 
gave  peace  of  mind  to  our  ancestors."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer— 

The  large  capital  invested  in  copper  min- 
ing and  smelting  makes  it  probable  that 
the  copper  industry  has  entered  building 
material  competition  to  remain.  It  must 
find  buyers  or  scrap  a  part  of  its  large  and 
costly  equipment.  The  Anaconda  Com- 
pany alone  has  an  investment  of  1G9  mil- 
lion dollars.  Our  mines  produced  more 
than  half  a  milhon  tons  a  year  and  devel- 
oped nearlj'  double  that  eapaeitj'^  for  o\ir 
war  need.  The  copper  mines  proved  a 
strong  national  asset  for  defense.  We  pro- 
vide most  of  Europe  with  crude  copper. 
But  the  industrj-  has  been  Aveak  in  exports 
of  finished  products.  The  electrical  indus- 
tries, however,  al)sorb  much  of  the  copper 
output  and  export  a  fair  share  of  their 
production. 

Crude  products  of  the  copper  smelting 
and  refining  industrj-  alone  in  1919  were 
valued  at  632  miUion  dollars.  The  value 
of  partly  or  wholly  finished  copper  and  cop- 
per alloy  products  was  487  million  dollars. 
There  were  then  more  than  1,1.50  estab- 
hshments  in  smelting,  refining  and  making 
copper  products. 

Yet  conditions  forced  these  large  indus- 
tries last  j-ear  to  run  at  a  much  diminished 
rate.  Thousands  of  workers  were  idle  in 
consequence.  Our  copper-mining  produc- 
tion averaged  about  18  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  monthly  average  of  191.3  during  the 
last  eight  months  of  1921".     . 


THE  WESTWARD  TURNING  TIDE  OP 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING 

A  AMERICAN  manufacturing  had  its 
"^  ■*"  begimiings,  as  did  pretty  much  every- 
thing American,  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, particularly  in  the  NeAv  England 
and  ]VIiddl(>  Atlantic  States;  but  there  is 
(>\idence  enough  now  that  manufacturing 
industries  are  slowly  moving  from  our 
Atlantic  frontage  toward  the  great  interior 
which  produces  the  bulk  of  our  raw 
materials  and  most  of  the  fuel  used  in 
manufacturing.  So  reflects  a  WTiter  for  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  bank's  Trade  Record. 
The  recenth'  published  Federal  census  of 
manufactures  shows  that  the  area  occupy- 
ing the  Atlantic  frontage  from  Maine  to 
P'lorida,  New  England,  the  Middle  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida  produced  in  1919.  the 
last  year  of  record,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  as  against 
more  than  two-thirds  a  half  century  earlier. 
Or,  as  the  bank's  publication  states  it 
statistically,  "the  17  States  of  the  Atlantic 
frontage  supplied  68  per  cent,  of  the  manu- 
factures recorded  by  the  census  of  1870;  64 
per  cent,  in  1880;  56  per  cent,  in  1900; 
and  49.7  per  cent,  in  the  census  of  1920. 
The  total  outturn  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  Atlantic  frontage  in 
1919  was  eleven  times  as  much  in  value  as 
fifty  years  earlier,  while  the  outturn  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  was  22  times  as 
much  as  a  half  century  earlier."  It  is 
noted  that  this  western  movement  of 
manufacturing  seems  to  be  chiefly  into  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  "which  produces  most 
of  the  cotton  and  wool  and  iron  and  copper 
and  lead  and  timber  of  the  country,"  and 
much  of  its  fuel.  The  States  adjacent  to 
the  Great  Lakes  haA'e  also  shared  in  this 
westward  move.  •  Our  attention  is  called  to 
certain  other  facts  as  follows: 

Illinois,  with  its  great  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  establishments  and  plenti- 
ful coal  supplies,  increases  its  output  of 
manufactures  from  $1,120,000,000  in  the 
census  of  1900  to  .15,425,000,000  in  the 
census  of  1920. 

^Michigan,  with  its  great  automobile 
manufacturing  industry,  advances  from 
.f320.000.000  in  the  1900  census  to  -13,466,- 
000.000,  or  ten  times  as  much  in  1920  as  in 
1900. 

Indiana,  with  the  aid  of  its  natural  gas 
fuel,  increases  its  outturn  of  manufactures 
from  .$337,000,000  in  1900  to  $1 ,899,000.000 
in  the  1920  record. 

Ohio,  which  combines  the  copper  and 
iron  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  with  its 
own  coal  and  labor,  advances  from  -1749,- 
000.000  in  the  1900  census  to  .$5,100,000,- 
000  in  that  of  1920. 

Now  York,  which  still  shows  a  bigger 
total  of  manufactures  than  any  other 
State,    advances    from    $1,872,000,000    in 
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Journal  of  Commerce  reports  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  announcement  that 
the  class  I  railroads  made  a  net  operating 
profit  of  4)4  per  cent,  on  their  estimated 
A-ahiation  for  February.  While  this  is  still 
far  from  the  6  per  cent,  mark,  it  is  looked 
on  in  railroad  circles  as  distinctly  encour- 
aging. The  170  roads  reporting  showed  a 
net  income  of  $43,614,238  for  February, 
■which  means  a  return,  when  the  few^  re- 
maining roads  have  reported,  of  at  least 
§43.000,000.  "Compared  with  the  showing 
of  Februarj',  1921,  the  returns  for  the 
month  are  striking.  The  same  170  roads 
piled  up  a  deficit  of  S6,348,390  on  opera- 
tions in  February,  1921."  The  financial 
editor  alreadj'  quoted  is  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute this  improved  earnings  condition  partly 
to  the  recently  introduced  economies  and 
partlj'  to  "the  gradual  restoration  of 
sounder  business"  conditions  Avhich  "is 
tending  to  improve  the  traffic  prospects  of 
the  roads  as  a  whole." 


AMERICAN  CAPITAL  BUYING  CANADA 

A  N  important  consideration  in  the  re- 
*-  ^  vived  tariff  discussions  in  Canada  is 
the  rapidly  growing  proportion  of  Canadian 
business  and  manufacturing  owned  by 
American  capital.  The  Trade  and  Com- 
merce Department  of  the  Dominion  has 
just  published  an  analysis  showing  that 
34  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  Canadian 
manufacturing  establishments  is  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  56  per  cent, 
by  Canadians;  9  per  cent,  by  persons  living 
in  Great  Britain;  and  1  per  cent,  by  resi- 
dents of  other  countries.  Since  it  has  taken 
about  two  jears  to  prepare  these  figures  and 
as  the  invasion  of  American  capital  has  been 
going  on  apace,  says  a  Toronto  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  World,  Canadian 
business  authorities  believe  "that  at  the 
present  time  Americans  own  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  manufacturing  capital 
employed  in  the  Dominion."  The  imme- 
diate object  of  the  publication  of  these 
figures,  we  are  told,  was  to  induce  British 
capitalists  to  pay  more  attention  to  Can- 
ada. Aside  from  the  attempt  to  attract 
British  capit  al,  no  remedy  is  being  suggested 
for  the  situation;  indeed,  many  would  deny 
that  anj'  remedy  is  needed.     That  is — 

Canada  must  have  fresh  capital,  and  it 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  century's 
spirit  of  speed  to  suggest  that  she  should 
wait  and  save  up  her  own  capital  for  further 
exploitation  and  development.  When  all 
Governments  in  Canada,  from  the  Federal 
to  municipal,  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
going  to  New  York  to  float  loans,  who 
shall  blame  the  private  promoter  for  doing 
likewise? 

Nevertheless  here  and  there  a  voice  is 
being  raised  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  float  future  loans  at  home,  and  also  warn- 
ing private  enterprise  that  the  present 
tendency  in  financing  abroad  has  its  danger. 
Immigrants  assimilate,  but  foreign  capital 
remains  foreign  and  talces  an  eternal  toll. 

Some  of  the  American  branch  factories 
have  come  into  Canada  as  a  result  of  the 


Remington 
Portable 


/^|NE  year  ago  last  November,  the  Remington 
^"-^  Portable  Typewriter  appeared  on  the  market 
and,  ever  since,  the  demand  has  been  greater  than 
we  could  supply. 

Unusual!-in  these  times-but  there's  a  good  reason. 

The  Remington  Portable  is  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess among  portable  typewriters.  Everybody  needs 
a  portable  machine  and  the  Remington  Portable 
exactly  and  completely  supplies  this  universal  need. 

Compact — fits  in  a  case  only  four  inches  high. 
Conyenient — can  be  used  anywhere — even  on  your 
lap.  Complete — has  the  standard  keyboard,  with 
four  rows  of  keys  and  no  shifting  for  figures — has 
the  automatic  ribbon  reverse — has  every  feature  to 
which  you  are  accustomed  on  the  big  machines. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

374  Broadway  New  York 


On  sale  by  over  one  thousand  dealers 
and  all  Remington  branch  offices 


Send  to  us  for  our  illus- 
trated "Your  Ever  Handy 
Helper."  Address  Room  62 
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RADIO! 

The  first  complete  home  study  course  in  the 
world's    most    fascinating     subject — Radio. 


Through  the  Radio  School  of 
America  you  can  now  get  a  com- 
plete and  intensely  practical  Radio 
course  at  an  extremely  low  price. 

All  the  information  that  it  has 
taken  experimenters  years  to  dis- 
cover is  presented  to  you  in  simple, 
readable  form  so  that  you  can 
easily  master  it. 

The  course  has  been  carefully 
written  by  the  foremost  radio  ex- 
perts. It  tells  just  what  Radio 
is  and  how  it  works.  It  explains 
how  to  build  your  own  receiving 
set — and  how  to  use  it  properly. 
It  tells  you  all  about  the  different 
parts  and  accessories — and  how 
much  they  cost.  How  to  operate 
every  style  of  radio-outfit.  How 
to  locate  trouble  and  remedy  it 
— in  fact  everything  you  should 
know  about  Radio. 

The  entire  course,  in  ten  in- 
stallments, giving  you  a  complete 
Radio  education,  is  offered  at  the 
minimum  price  of  only  $10.00. 

In  order  to  introduce  it  we 
are  offering  the  first  section  of 
the  course   at   only   $1.00. 


This  section  is  very  complete 
in  itself  and  gives  you  a  world 
of  practical  information  about  every 
phase  of  Radio. 

Send  for  it  today — only 


«1.00 


THIS— FIRST— SECTION, 
at  a  cost  of  $1.00  covers  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

Essential  Parts 

The  Antenna 

Detail  of  Parts 

Tuner,  Detector  and  Phone 

Details  of  Construction 

Instructions  for  Wiring 

Directions  for  Operating 

Cost  of  Building 

Symbols 

Estimated  Cost  of  Antenna 

Questions  and  Answers 

Radio  Terms  Defined 

The  Crystal 

Testing  Trouble  in  Sets 

Locating  Signals 

Grounding  Switch 

Care  of  Head  Sets 

Useful  Information 

Slide  Tuning  Coil  Set 

Materials  Needed 


The  Radio  School  of  America 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


DOUGLAS 

^7M  SL^&m  SHOES 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


W L.DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 


BY  MORE  THAN  FORfY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  HNE  SHOES 

They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  jei 


BOYS'  ^ 
SHOES 

$400  6*4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  In  tbe 
world.  It  stands  for 
thehighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer tbe  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Catalog  Free. 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


tariff,  others  as  a  result  of  mergers.  Some- 
times a  Canadian  Ijusiness  in  a  tight  cornci- 
has  turned  to  American  eapital  or  manatrc- 
ment  for  help;  sometimes  the  Ameriea:i 
industry  has  taken  the  initiative.  The 
Canadian  writer  goes  on  to  show  the  extent 
to  wliieli  American  capital  has  taken  OAcr 
certain  industries  in  Canada: 

One  is  not  surprized  to  learn  that  the 
motor-car  industry  is  largely  in  American 
hands.  Of  its  capital  61  i)er  e(>nt.  is  Ameri- 
can, 39  j)or  cent.  Canadian,  not  a  dollar 
British.  Motor-car  accessories  is  9,3  per 
cent.  American. 

It  is  more  surprizing  to  learn  that  the 
large  and  indigenous  meat-packing  indus- 
try was  41  per  cent,  owned  in  the  United 
States.     The  proportion  to-day  is  larger. 

In  the  rubber  industry  50  per  cent,  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  representing  OAvnersliip  is 
American,  40  per  cent.  Canadian,  2  per 
cent.  British,  8  per  cent,  other  countries. 

In  raihvay-car  construction  54  per  cent. 
is  American,  4(5  per  cent.  Canadian. 

In  petroleum  refining  53.1  per  cent,  is 
American,  4(j.7  per  cent.  Canadian,  one- 
fiftli  of  1  per  cent.  British. 

In  lumbering,  oldest  and  most  profitable 
of  Canadian  industries,  Canadians  retain 
only  61  per  cent.,  Americans  hold  27  per 
cent.,  and  British  11  per  cent. 

In  pulp  and  paper  concerns  Canadians 
own  G8  per  cent.,  Americans  24  per  cent., 
British  4,  and  other  countries  4. 

In  electrical  apparatus  49  per  cent,  is 
American,  36  per  cent.  Canadian,  12  per 
cent.  British,  3  per  cent,  other  countries. 

And  so  on  tlirough  the  whole  list.  One 
estimate  is  that  there  is  from  $700,000,000 
to  .?80(),0()0,000  of  American  capital  in- 
vested in  Canadian  industry.  Some  might 
put  the  figure  at  an  even  billion. 


President 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Oo., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  ¥aaa. 


SWITZERLAND'.S  EMBARRASSING 
RICHES 

■\/TR.  II.  (J.  WELLS  once  set  out  to 
'  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  proverl), 
"In  the  country  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed 
man  is  king,"  bj'  telling  of  the  wretched 
plight  of  an  adventurer  into  an  Andean 
valley  inhabited  by  a  blind  tribe.  Switzer- 
land offers  a  similar  proof  that  it  does  not 
make  for  happiness  to  be  the  only  solvent 
country  in  a  continent  of  near-bankrupts. 
Alone  among  the  European  nations,  we 
read  in  a  Paris  letter  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "Switzerland  has  the  distinction 
of  a  currency  a  gold  parity,  tho  Sweden 
is  running  close."  But,  it  seems,  "she  is 
as  unhappy  as  an}'  country  in  Europe, 
\\  itli  the  exception  of  Russia."  The  foreign 
tourist  and  the  foreign  buyer  alike  stay 
away  because  SwitzerHnd  "is  too  e.vpensive 
to  live  in  and  too  expensive  to  buy  in." 
Things  are  said  to  be  so  bad  "that  Swiss 
manufacturers  actually  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  migrate,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
to  southern  Germany  and  eastern  France." 
Prospects  for  this  year  are  far  from  bright, 
according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal's 
correspondent.  "Save  for  a  few  order.s 
from    countries    -wdth.   undepreciated    cur- 
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rencies  like  Japan,  and  certain  South 
American  states,  there  is  no  sign  of  better 
trade  abroad."  The  cost  of  li^-ing  remains 
high.  In  fact,  it  is  about  where  it  "was 
a  year  ago.  As  Swdss  money  gets  dearer, 
and  German  and  Austrian  currencies  get 
cheaper,  the  competition  of  cheaply  made 
foreign  goods  becomes  more  and  more 
ovei-powering.  "Thus  the  countiy  stands 
isolated  and  cold-shouldered.  There  is 
a  two-thirds  gold  reserve  behind  its  notes, 
and  actually  gold  is  reappearing  in  com- 
mon currency.  But  it  is  the  gold  which  is 
its  curse."  The  tale  of  1921  now  being 
published  "makes  sad  reading": 

In  weight  the  export  trade  is  little  more 
than  half  that  of  1913.  Sales  of  silk  goods 
have  declined  by  50%  and  of  embroideries 
by  77%.  The  value  of  watch  parts  ex- 
ported for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  last 
year  was  126,000,000  francs  only,  against 
244,000,000  the  year  before.  There  is 
a  noteworthy  slump  also  in  sales  of  ma- 
chinery, cotton  goods,  straw  goods,  con- 
densed milk,  and  even  anilin  dyes.  Ger- 
manj',  Poland,  Italj%  Austria  and  the 
Balkan  States,  which  were  Switzerland's 
best  customers,  are  wholly  unable  to  piu- 
chase  in  large  quantities,  save  the  cheapest 
of  Swiss  products,  and  where  Swiss  articles 
come  into  competition  with  similar  articles 
produced  by  these  countries  where  wages 
are  much  lower,  they  have  no  chance. 

The  farmer  is  suffering  equallj'  with  the 
manufacturer.  During  the  war  he  made 
good  money,  since  the  country  was  throAVTX 
on  its  own  resources,  but  when  prices  began 
to  decline  the  farmer  found  ho  could  no 
longer  sell  his  live  stock  abroad,  OANing  to 
the  exchanges.  An  epidemic  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  combined  with  increase  in 
agricultural  wages  to  accentuate  his  dis- 
tress, and  soon  he  suffered  from  decline  in 
the  demand  for  milk  from  chocolate  and 
condensed  milk  manufacturers,  o^ving  to 
their  difficulty  in  maintaining  sales  abroad. 
Finally  cattle  and  meat  began  to  come  into 
the  country  under  fa^or  of  the  e.xchanges. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  wine-growers  began 
to  feel  the  competition  of  foreign  wines. 

German  and  French  competition  ■\\'ith 
Swiss  articles  in  SA\'itzerland  itself  grcAV  so 
formidable  that  in  the  end  Parliament  had 
to  abandon  the  traditional  policy  of  a  low 
tariff  and  the  rates  Avere  raised  and  various 
imports  were  forbidden  or  restricted.  It 
was  hoped  thus  to  preser^-e  the  home  mar- 
ket for  home  producers,  to  check  unemploy- 
ment and  to  obtain  more  revenue  for  the 
Treasury.  But  the  new  rates  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  decline  in  prices  also 
and  thus  prolonging  the  difficulties  ob- 
structing the  export  trade.  Nor  did  they 
reduce  unemployment. 

Last  January  the  "out-of-works"  reg- 
istered 97,000  out  of  a  population  of  less 
than  4,000,000,  having  increased  during  the 
month  by  7,500.  In  the  metal  industries 
alone  there  were  nearly  30,000  men  out  of 
Avork,  and  in  the  cheap  watch  and  jewelry 
trade  20,000.  A  further  50,000  people 
were  working  half-time,  making  147,000 
victims  of  the  depression. 

Government  finances  shoAv  a  mounting 
deficit  from  Aear  to  year.  It  has  been 
expensive  to  demobilize  the  Ai-my,  to  keep 
down  food  prices  and  to  reUcAe  unemploy- 
ment, and  ever  since  1914  the  history  of 
the  slate-OAvned  railways  has  been  one  of 
"successiA-e  deficits  despite  repeated  in- 
crease of  rates." 


How  Large  is  Your  Lawn  ? 

Many  people  ai-e  surprised  at  the  big  saving  they 
can  make  by  caring  for  their  laA\nis  vnth  poAver  moA\^- 
ers.  Ea'cu  those  Avith  medium  sized  lawns  can  now 
afford  to  use  a  poAver  moAA'er. 


The  Ideal  Junior 
for  Medium  Sized  Lawns 

Tlic  Ideal  .Tuiiior  i-i  a  small, 
moderate  priced  power  mower,  de- 
signed and  built  especially  for 
lawns  where  there  is  too  much 
grass  to  care  for  conveniently 
with  hand  mower,  yet  where  the 
lawn  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  purchase  of  a  large 
machine. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  operate 
these  small  mowers,  and  many 
men  who  previously  had  to  hire 
two  or  three  men  to  keep  their 
grass  cut,  now  do  the  work  with 
one  of  these  Junior  Mowers. 

Of  course  the  Ideal  .Junior  is  also 
well  adapted  to  work  in  ceme- 
teries and  for  trimming  and  close 
cutting  in  large  parks.  The 
«JuJiior  Mower  will  nicely  care  for 
.4^  5  acres  of  lawn,  and  will  cut 
as  much  grass  per  day  as  3  or  4 
hard-working  men  vriih  hand 
mowers. 


The  30"  Ideal  for 
Extra  Large  Lawns 

The  30"  Ideal  Power  Mower  is 
the  best  known  and  most  widely 
used  power  lawn  mower  on  the 
market.  From  coast  to  coast  and 
in  many  foreign  countries  these 
macliines  are  used  by  large  es- 
tates, public  parks,  schools,  col- 
leges, golf  clubs,  cemeteries,  ball 
parl-a,  hospitals,  etc. 

They  are  wonderful  labor- 
savers  and  keep  the  lawn  In  finest 
po.ssible  condition. 

If  you  have  a  medium  sized 
lawn  or  a  large  lawn  to  care  for 
write  us  about  these  machines 
A'ou  will  be  agreeablj'  surp'-ised 
at  the  moderate  prices  we  can 
quote. 

If  you  want  our  suggestion,  tell 
us  something  about  your  lawn,  it.s 
size,  amount  of  shrubbery,  etc. 
At  least  write  us  for  our  book 
which  tells  you  how  to  give  jour 
lawn  better  care  at  less  cost. 


Ideal  Power  La^vn  Mower  Co. 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 
420  Kalamazoo  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 

World's  Lari^est  Builders  of  Power  Lawn  Mowers 
Cliicago:  HE.  Harrison  St.     Xew  York:  220  AVost  St. 


Power 
lawn  Mowei's 

The  Ideal  rolls  as  it  cuts — keeps 
the  lawn  smooth  and  firm 


Rodd  Floors 

of 

California  Redwood  Blocks 

Clean  —  Odorless — Stay   Smooth 

*  I  '*HE  usual  objections  to  Avood   block  floors  in- 
-^  elude  the  pungent  odor  of  coal  tar  and  creosote, 
stickiness  when  warm  and  a  tendency  to  shrink  under 
heat  and  to  swell  and  buckle  when  they're  wet. 

These  objections  are  absolutely  eliminated  in  Rodd 
Floors  of  California  Redwood  Blocks  w  hich  arc  per- 
meated during  the  growth  of  the  wood  with  a  natural, 
odorless  preservative.  Redwood  blocks  are  absolutely 
free  from  pungent,  artificial  preservatives. 

Redwood  contains  no  pitch  or  resin — is  not  sticky. 

Rodd  Floors  stay  flat.  Every  Redwood  Block  is  air  seasoned, 
then  kiln  dried  by  the  patented  Leaver  process.  The  floors  are 
light  in  color,  easy  to  keep  clean  and  absolutely  \vater  tight. 

\\Tiile  generally  used  in  mills,  foundries  and  factories,  the 
cleanliness  of  Rodd  Floors  and  their  lack  of  odor  makes  them 
available  for  stores,  offices,  liospitals,  schools,  libraries,  cream- 
eries, food  warehouses,  textile  mills,  etc.,  where  the  odor, 
the  stickiness  or  the  danger  of  swelling  and  buckling  rules  out 
other  types  of  wood  block  floors. 

JFrite  today  for  booklet  luith  ipecifications 

THE  RODD  COMPANY 

800  Century  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Eastern" Contract  Engineers  for  Redwood  Block  Floors 

Manufactured  by 


-jjprs  ?^T  QfP  Pacific  Lumber  Ce». 


Rodd  Floor 

Engineering 

Service 

The  Rodd  Com- 
pany is  prepared 
to  undertake  the 
complete  installa- 
tion of  floors  and 
materials.  Our 
eight  principal 
Rodd  Specifica- 
tions providing 
floors  designed  to 
meet  every  type 
of  service  will  be 
sent  to  architects, 
contractors  or 
those  planning  to 
build. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redivood 
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FREE 

solves  your 

HOT  WATER 

problems 

Ask  yourself  these  questions: 
"Canwealvvayshavehot  waterat 
the  moment  we  need  i  t — in  as  large 
or  small  a  quantity  as  we  need?" 
"Does  our  hot  water  system 
depend  upon  memory  for  its  op- 
eration?" "How  much  time  and 
work  is  required  to  maintain  it?"' 
"Must  we  handle  coal  and  ashes 
or  light  a  heating  device?"  "How 
much  do  we  pay  per  gallon  of 
water  heated?"  Do  the  answers 
satisfy  you? 

If  not,  write  for  the  interesting 
free  book  shown  above.  Tells  about  a 
hot  water  system  of  latest  type  that  sup- 
plies hot  water  instantly,  day  or  night, 
in  the  quantity  you  want,  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  cent  for  every  ten  gallons; 
requires  no  attention;  lasts  for  years; 
is  entirely  automatic ;  not  subject  to  the 
vagaries  or  forgctfuless  of  the  human 
element. 

We  will  gladly 
send  you  a  copy 
FREE;  also  name 
cflocaldealerwho 
will  demonstrate 
thesystem.  Write 
today. 

HLMPHREY 
COMPANY 

(Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.) 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Humphrey 


STANDARD      DICTIONARY      superiority     quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Just  Published 

SERGEANT  YORK 
AND  HIS  PEOPLE 

By  Sam  K.  Cowan 

THIS   is    not   a   war  book,  but  a  tru"^,  vivid 
and  inspiring  record    of    the    making  of    a 
real  American. 

The  storj'  which  Mr.  Cowan  has  so  graphi- 
cally told  is  an  enthralling  one  of  mountain  life  in 
Tennessee  from  the  days  of  the  "Long  Hunter" 
down  to  today.  Here  are  given  for  the  first  time 
the  full  facts  about  Alvin  York,  his  ancestry,  his 
surroundings,  his  home  life,  his  handicaps,  and  all 
the  influences  which  so  shaped  his  character  that, 
when  put  to  the  supreme  test,  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  what  Marshal  Foch  declared  to  bt  the 
World  War's  greatest  individual  achievement. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  With  j6  full-page  illiis- 
Iralions.  Price,  $2.00  net,  at  bookstores. 
By    mail   from   the    publishers,   $2.12. 

Fl'NK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
354-360  Fcurlh  Avenue  New  York,  N.    Y. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

April  19. — One  man  and  two  women  are 
killed  and  many  Avounded  in  rioting  in 
Belfast,  wliile  in  Dublin  there  i.s  much 
firing  in  the  streets. 

April  20. — The  Ru.ssian  reply  to  the  Allied 
proposals  at  the  Genoa  Conference  for 
the  restoration  of  order  in  Russia  and 
establishment  of  economic  relations 
with  Allied  nations  proposes  a  Russian 
international  loan,  recognizes  the  pre- 
war Czarist  debt,  rejects  the  Allied 
war  claims  against  Russia  and  makes 
some  conces.sions  in  regard  to  pri\ate 
propert\'  rights. 

Asked  to  choose  between  annulling  tlieir 
treaty  witli  Russia  or  AvithdraAA  ing 
from  fufjlier  joint  consideration  of  the 
Rus.sJfcigf)robk'm  at  Genoa,  the  German 
delegrws  to  the  Conference  elect  to 
withdraw  from  the  Russian  discussions 
and  to  hold  to  the  trcatj'. 

The  Irish  labor  party  issues  a  manifesto 
calling  for  a  one-day  strike  on  Ai)ril  24 
in  protest  against  the  di.sorders  by  the 
republican  nuilcontents  and  demanding 
the  formation  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment under  the  Dail  Eireann. 

Four  huiulred  carloads  of  ammunition 
and  hi^  e.xplosi\es  exploded  April  1^ 
at  Monaslir,  Serbia,  it  is  reported  in 
a  dispatch  from  Belgrade,  and  more 
tlian  400  soldiers  Wfre  killed,  many 
thousands  were  wounded  and  much  of 
the  city  was  destroyed. 

Serbian  and  Montenegrin  irregulars  at- 
tack the  American  Industrial  School  at 
Daniiograd,  Montenegro,  and  steal 
10,0C0  francs  and  other  proi>ertj'. 
The  Jugo-SlaA'ian  GoAernment  ex- 
presses regret  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  makes  reimbursement  for 
tlie  ti.eft. 

April  21. — A  neAv  economic  treaty  has  been 
concluded  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic  of  Siberia, 
it  is  announced  from  Moscow. 

General  Chang  Tso-Lin,  Governor  of 
Manchuria,  takes  possession  of  1-eking 
and  Tientsin  in  an  effort,  he  announces, 
to  unify  and  pacify  the  Chinese. 

April  22. — Irish  Republican  soldiers  pre- 
vent Michael  CoUins,  head  of  the  Iri.sh 
Free  State  l^ovisional  Government, 
from  dehvering  a  lecture  from  a  public 
platform  at  Listowel,  and  he  delivers 
it  from  a  private  residence. 

April  23. — An  agreement  is  reported  to 
have  been  reached  between  the  military 
leaders  and  the  Republican  Free  State 
forces  in  Ireland. 

The  financial  commission  of  tlie  Genoa 
Conference  suggests  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe  that  all  European  cur- 
rencies should  be  placed  on  a  gold  basis 
and  that  external  loans  should  be 
floated  at  once  in  the  countries  where  it 
is  impossible  to  balance  the  national 
budget. 

A  German-Finnish  agreement  regulating 
urgent  economic  questions  between  the 
lAAO  countries  has  been  signed,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  Berlin. 

April  24. — Louis  Barthou,  head  of  the 
French  delegation  to  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference, proposes  a  probational  armed 
peace  of  Europe  under  Allied  military 
control  in  place  of  the  "pact  of  confi- 
dence" suggested  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George. 

The  one-day  strike  carried  out  by  the 
Irish  labor  partj-  in  protest  against  the 


The  Mightiest  Phrases 
Ever  Uttered 
By  Man! 

Vou  can  now  have  the  most  brilliant 
thoughts  of  the  world's  greatest  think- 
ers at  your  very  finger-tips  for  instant  use  I  Between 
the  covers  of  this  one  remarkable  volume,  "A  Book 
which  Hath  Been  Culled  fiom  the  Flowers  of  All 
Books,"  you  are  given  the  sparkling  gems  of  expression 
which  so  charmingly  yet  powerfully  reflect  "The 
Wisdom  of  the  Wise  and  the  Experience  of  Ages." 
This   wealth   of   mighty    phrases  is  yours  in 

The  Cyclopedia  §f 
Practical  Quotations 

hy  J.  K.  Hoyt 

This  famous  standard  reference  work  contains  over 
30,000  choice  quotations  embracing  a  most  com- 
prehensive field  of  subjects,  with  86,000  lines  of  con- 
cordance occupying  1,200  large  clearly  printed  pages. 
A  monumental  work  of  highest  utility  I 

Invaluable  To 
All  Who  Speak, 
Read  or  Write 

Public  speakers,  readers,  authors 
preachers,  lawyers,  teachers,  stu- 
dents.'newspaper  and  advertisement 
writers,  men  and  women  with  a 
large  personal  correspondence — all  will  find  this  an 
indispensable  aid  in  verifying  the  accuracy  of  a  quota- 
tion and  in  finding  the  exact  expression  needed  to 
add  the  desired  degree  of  force  to  a. sentence,  clause 
or  paragraph. 

IMPORTANT  FEATURES 

QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY.  It  aims  to  embrace  every 
familiar  phrase  and  sentence  that  ha3  gentral  currency 
in  the  English  language.  The  thoroughness  of  the  work 
can  be  judged  from  the  number  of  quotations  found  under 
a  few  representative  topics  taken  at  random.  Music  102, 
Nature  96,  Woman  164,  Wit  52,  etc.  While  profuee  in 
numbers,  the  quotations  are  of  the  most  useful  quality. 

ACCURACY  AND  PRECISION.  It  aims  to  reproduce  the 
Quotations  "in  the  exact  wording  and  spelUng  of  the  originals. 
The  book,  chapter,  section,  and  even  the  very  line  of  e\"ery 
Quotation  can  be  quickly  verified  and  the  connection  in 
which  it  occius  ascertained. 

FACTS  ABOUT  AUTHORS.  The'name  of  the  author  o» 
source  of  every  quotation  is  given.  In  the  Appendix  a 
complete  list  is  given  of  all  the  authors  quoted,  with  the  full 
name,  the  nativity,  a  few  words  to  characterize  each,  such 
as  "statesman,"  "poet,"  "historian,"  the  date  of  birth, 
and,  if  dead,  the  date  of  death. 

FOREIGN  QUOTATIONS.  Some  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  work  are  the  more  than  130  pages  of  quota- 
tions from  foreign  writers.  Latin  law  maxims,  and  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  French  and  Latin  mottoes.  All  foreign 
Quotations  are  always  followed  by  their  English  translations. 

MANY  REFERENCE  HELPS.  Three  distinct  refer- 
ence keys  are  afforded  for  finding  familiar  or  unfamiliar 
quotations.  Every  help  is  given  for  niaking  the  quotations 
instantly  accessible.  Tfie  three  distinct  reference  keys 
which  are  afforded  for  finding  quotations  in  English  are: 
(1)  the  topics;  (2)  the  entry  of  each  significant  word  in» 
the'concordance.  and  (3)  the  name  of  the  author,  with  the 
number  of  pases  containing  his  quotations.  Foreign 
quotations  can  be  found  under:  (1)  the  topic;  (2)  the 
author;  (3)  some  word  in  the  original,  or  (4)  some  word 
In  the  translation.  The  quotations  are  classified  unde> 
subjects.     There  are  a  thousand  topics. 

Highly  Commended 

^^  Eon.  Horace  Porter,   Former  U .  S.\  Am~ 

_/'^^^^-rr<-l— ^        bassador  to  France:  "  A  work  which  will 
~^.lEB^4fc^^--*        commend  itself  to  all  scholars.     No 
library  will  be  complete  without  it.'* 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Former  U.  S. 
Minister  to  England:  "  I  have  always 
found   this  cyclopedia  the  most  com- 
)plete  and    useful    book   of   the    kind 
ever  published." 
New   York    Times:   "  By   long   odds  the  ;best   book  of 
quotations." 

Boston  Post:  "The  only  standard  book  of  quotations." 

CoBtr  Design  by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 
8vo,  1205  pages.  Price,  bound  in  Handsome, 
Darable  Buckram,  only  $7.50  Postpaid; 
Handsome  Half  Morocco,  only  $  12.50  Postpaid. 

Sent    on    Approval 
To  You  For  ONLY 


$1 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Afenoe,  New°'York 
Attached  is  $1.00.  Senrl  me  postpaid  for  inspection 
your  120s  page  book.  "The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Quotations, "  in  the  binding  I  have  checked  below.* 
If  I  keep  the  book,  I  agree  to  pay  as  indicated.  If 
for  any  reason  I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  book.  I  will 
return  it  within  10  days  after  receipt,  you  are  to 
refund  my  money  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 


Name • 

Address 

City State 

•| — I  Buckram  ($7.50).  Terms.  $1.50  in    iO   days.      $1 

I I  each  month  for  five  months  thereafter. 

•f-^  Half   Morocco  ($12.50).  Terms,  $1.50  in  3a'days. 

I I  $1  each  month  for  ten  mouths  thereafter. 


military  disorders  closes  with  three  large 
demonstrations  approving  labor's  pro- 
test against  militarism. 

April  25. — Richard  Washburn  Child,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Italy,  notifies  the 
Genoa  Conference  that  the  United 
States  reserves  all  rights  on  the  repay- 
ment of  war  debts  due  from  Russia, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Genoa. 

Edouard  Benes,  Czecho-Slovakian  For- 
eign Minister,  submits  to  the  Genoa 
Conference  a  plan  for  the  stabihzation 
of  Europe  which  calls  for  settlement  of 
boundarj^  questions  first,  followed  by 
a  non-aggression  pact,  and  pledges 
among  nations  not  to  carry  on  political 
agitation  or  economic  pressure  on  for- 
eign soil. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  formally 
notifies  Poland  that  Russia  considers 
that  Poland  has  violated  the  Riga  peace 
treaty  with  Russia  by  participating  in 
negotiations  at  Genoa  questioning  Rus- 
sia's right  to  negotiate  treaties. 

Brigadier-General  Adamson,  commanding 
the  Irish  Free  State  headquarters  at 
Athlone,  is  murdered  bv  mutineers. 


DOMESTIC 

April  19. — President  Harding  informs  Sen- 
ator James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana,  that 
he  will  veto  the  bonus  bill  unless  it  con- 
tains some  provision  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds. 

Three  people  are  killed  by  a  terrific  wind- 
storm which  sweeps  through  Chicago. 

The  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the 
State  and  Justice  Departments,  carrv- 
ing  $28,700,000,  an  increase  of  !?;2,300,- 
000  over  the  measure  passed  by  the 
House,  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

April  20. — Allied  Governments  have  been 
ad\-ised  by  the  State  Department  that 
the  American  Debt  Refunding  Commis- 
sion is  prepared  to  negotiate  for  eon- 
version  of  the  various  debts  owed  bv 
them,  amounting  to  §11,000,000,000, 
into  long-time  securities,  it  is  an- 
nounced from  Washington. 

A  "profound  improvement"  in  business 
conditions  over  those  of  a  year  ago  is 
shown  throughout  the  country  in  the 
statistics  of  commercial  and  industrial 
movements  during  March,  according 
to  the  monthly  survej'  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

April  21. — The  Federal  Government  makes 
$1,000,000  available  for  the  control  of 
flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
now  at  its  highest  stage  in  ten  years. 

President  Harding  signs  the  Langley  bill 
authorizing  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $17,00(J,000  for  hospital  facilities  for 
di.sabled  former  ser\'ice  men. 

April  24. — Twenty-three  union  coal  miners 
are  placed  on  trial  at  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va.,  for  alleged  sedition,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  disorders  in  the  coal-mining 
area  which  culminated  in  the  "battle  of 
^       Blair  Mountain"  last  summer. 

The  arrest  of  every  person  over  twelve 
years  old  in  the 'Mill  Creek  neighbor- 
hood of  Clay  County,  Kentucky,  is 
ordered  by  Circuit  Judge  Hiram  J. 
Johnson  in  an  effort  to  break  up  law- 
lessness arising  out  of  the  arrest  of 
moonshiners. 

April  25. — Twenty-three  deaths  are  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  rainstorms  and 
resultant  floods  which  sweep  o\'er 
north,  central  and  southwest  Texas  and 
inundate  Fort  Worth. 
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Years  of  Lee  Tire 
^>^  'Emergency  Service 


* 


/*5' 


puncture  Proof  Tires 


From  the  Isolation  Hospital,  City  oj  Milzvaukee  Board oj Health 
comes  the  follozving:  ^'Wehave  used  Lee  Puncture-proof  tires 
for  the  last  four  years — used  the  first  Puncture-proof  cords  in 
Milwaukee.  We  have  never  been  laid  up  on  account  of  punc- 
tures and  have  always  received  exceptional  mileage." 


LEE 


LEES 
Smile 

at 
Miles 


IN  emergenc^^ervice — for  ambulances, 
physicians,  fire  departments,  merchan- 
dise deliveries — in  every  duty  where 
tire  reliability  means  life,  safety,  profit — 
Lee  Puncture-proof  pneumatics  are  indis- 
pensable. They  are  guaranteed  against 
puncture. 

To  the  tourist,  the  business  man,  the 
woman  who  drives — to  anyone  to  whom 
punctures  and  blowouts  are  a  delay  and  a 
nuisance,  Lee  Puncture-proof  tires  are  the 
most  desirable  pneumatics  on  the  market. 

Those  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of  this 
added  protection  can  secure  the  same  reli- 
able, uniform  Lee  quality  in  our  Regular 
Fabric  or  Cord  Tires — and  in  Lee  G.  S. 
(Government  Specification)  Grey  Tubes. 

Because  of  the  greater  scope  of  the  Lee 
Line  of  Pneumatics,  buying  from  a  Lee 
Dealer  is  equivalent  to  having  tires  made 
to  order  for  your  particular  service. 

Look  for  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Telephone  Book. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


Executive  Offices  <=^^  246  V/e^  55'f*  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


.FACTORIES 


CONSHOHOCKEN 


PA 
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^e  SleepCoat 

1  k;.     ^  APPi.iFn  r<^R 


APPLIED  FOR 


Here  is  sometKing  absolutel3?  original! 
The  Faultless  SleepCoat,  a  pantsless 
Pajama.  Tailored  like  a  coat;  knee 
length;  open  from  neck  to  hem,  with 
convertible  high  or  low  neck.  Some 
with  smart  Raglan  sleeves.  Made  of 
silk-like  fabrics  in  white  and  colors. 
Guaranteed  fast  vat-dyed.  Stylish  de- 
signs that  have  made  Faultless  Night- 
wear  the  choice  of  men  who  appreciate 
Comfort  and  Style.  Made  in  a  variety 
of  materials  of  merit  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices.  For  lounging,  Trousers  can 
be  supplied   to  match  the  SleepCoat. 


=4; 


Rest  assured- 

*<>■      ^•^^>«^^  SINCE  18SI 

Pajamas  ^/2^  Night  Shirts 

'TheNIGHTwear  of  aNatidn!" 
E.  Rosenfeld  &  Company 

Baltimore  New  York  Chicago 


All  Clear  Now. — "iloney  is  the  root  of 
all  evil."  That  is  the  reason  we  all  try 
to  dig  it  up. — Columbia  Jester. 


His      Scattered      Acquaintance. — She — 

"What  were  you  doing  after  the  accident?" 
He — "Scraping  up  an  acquaintance." — 
Widoir. 

Tough  One. — "Do  you  call  that  a  beef- 
steak".'    It  makes  mo  laugh!" 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  Most  people 
swear." — Kaspcr  {Stoekholm).  , 


vour 


new 


Up-to-the- Minute. — "Are 
lU'ioJiWu-s  modern  people?" 

^^^Bprn?     Say,  they  sent  in  last  night 
to^lH^^v  our  radio  set!" — Buffalo  Express. 


Local  Calor. — Poet — I  am  out  here  to  get 
local  color  for  a  pastoral  poem. 

Farmer — I  reckon  you're  gettin'  it,  mis- 
ter. I  painted  that  settee  only  this  mornin'. 
—  BostQft,  Trauscript. 


Yes,  but  Don't  Bank  on  It. — Efficiency 
is  the  art  of  spending  nine-tenths  of  your 
time^l^king  out  reports  that  somebody 
thinfe'"he  is  going  to  read  but  never  does. — 

Kansas!  IiK^ustn'alist. 


Everybody's  Doing  It. — Lots  of  folks 
that  laugh  because  it  takes  .5,000,000 
rubles  to  buj-  a  pair  of  shoes  in  Russia  are 
saving  cigar  coupons  over  here  to  get 
a  grand  piano. — Life. 


Sad  Give-.\way. — Mrs.  Hibrow — ^"Did 
the  earl  you  had  to  dinner  last  night  bring 
his  coronet?" 

Mr.s.  Xewrich — "I  didn't  even  know  he 
could  play  one." — Passing  Show. 


The  Simple  Life. — First  C'axxibai. — 
"Our  chief  has  hay  fever.'' 

Second  Cannibal — "What  brought  it 
on?" 

First  Caxxibal — "lie  ate  a  grass 
widow." — Journal  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.   

Try  This. — "Waiter,  hei'e's  a  half-croA\Ti 

for  you." 

"Tliank  you,  sir.  Did  you  wish  to  re- 
serve a  table?" 

"No.  In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  come  in 
with  two  ladies,  and  I  want  j-ou  to  tell  us 
that  e-very  table  is  engaged." — London 
Passtiig  Show. 


Never  Again. — A  pliilanthropic  lady 
Arisited  an  asylum  not  long  ago  and  dis- 
played great  interest  in  the  inmates.  One 
old  man  particularly  gained  her  compas- 
sion. "And  how  long  have  you  been  here, 
my  man?"'  she  inquired. 

"Twelve  years,"  was  the  answer. 

"Do  thev  treat  vou  well?" 

"Yes."  " 

After  addressing  a  few  more  questions 
to  liim  the  Aisitor  passed  on.  She  noticed 
a  smile  broadening  on  the  face  of  her  at- 
tendant, and,  on  asking  the  cause,  heard 
with  consternation  that  the  old  man  was 
none  other  than  the  medical  superinten- 
dent. She  hurried  back  to  make  apologies. 
How  successful  she  was  may  be  gathered 
from  these  words:  "I  am  sorry,  doctor. 
I  wiU  never  be  governed  by  appearances 
again." — Presbyterian  Banner. 


Moonshine  Visibility  Test. — One  moon 
- — pretty  good;  two  moons — the  real  stuff; 
no  moon — wood  alcohol. — Life. 


Of  Course,  Unintentional. — Joe — "Sweets 
to  the  sweet?" 

Sephine — "Oh,  thank  you;  may  I  pass 
you  the  nuts?" — Goblin. 


A  Great  Hit  Missed. — Stage  Manager 
— "All  ready,  i-un  up  the  curtain." 

Stage  Hand — "Say,  what  do  you  think 
I  am,  a  squirrel?" — Froth. 


Sing  Singers. — Teacher  (to  class  in 
Natural  History) — "What  kind  of  bird- 
are  frequently  kept  in  captivity?" 

Tommy — ".lail    birds." — Christian   Sun. 

Larger  Exemption  Helps. — "I  wonder 
why  Bill  married." 

"So  as  to  have  some  one  to  help  him  hve 
within  his  income;  he  couldn't  do  it  alone." 
— Xcw  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Might  Be   Called   Gossip. — ]Mrs.  Jame 
SON — "Do  you  believe    that    awful    story 
they  tell  about  her?" 

Mrs.  Johnson — "Of  course  I  do!   What 
is  it?" — Kasper  (Stockholm). 


Meteorological. — Fir.'jt  Gentleman — 
"Did  you  get  home  last  night  before  the 
storm?" 

Second  Gentleman — "That  was  when 
it  started." — London  Mail. 


Force  of  Habit. — Waiter — "Sir,  when 
you  eat  here,  you  need  not  dust  off  the 
plate." 

CrsTOMER — "Beg  pardon,  force  of  habit. 
I'm  an  umpire." — Lemon  Punch. 


Others  Might  as  Well.— "Personally, 
you  know,  I  am  very  fond  of  hunting. 
But  then,  you  see,  I  belong  to  the  society 
for  the  protection  of  animals.  However, 
I  found  a  way  out  of  n\y  difficult}'.  When 
hunting,  I  use  blank  cartridges." — Paris 
La  Baionncttc. 


Musical  Note. — A  very  deaf  old  lady, 
walking  along  the  street,  saw  an  Italian 
turning  a  peanut  roaster.  She  stood 
looking  at  it  awhile,  shook  her  head  and 
said:  "No,  I  shan't  give  you  anj-  monej- 
for  such  music  as  that.  I  can't  hear  any 
of  the  tunes,  and  besides  it  smells  as  if 
there  were  something  burning  inside!" — 
The  Congregationalist. 


Mothers  Gentle  Hand.— The  little 
boy  in  this  story  from  "Touche  a  Tout" 
was  evidently  a  firm  believer  in  the  old 
adage,  "Of  two  evils  choose  the  less." 
Turning  a  corner  at  full  speed  he  colhded 
■ftith  the  minister. 

"Where  are  3-011  running  to,  my  little^ 
man?"  asked  the  minister,  when  he  had 
regained  liis  breath. 

"Home!"  panted  the  bo3-.  "ISIa's  going 
to  spank  me." 

"What!"  gasped  tlie  astonished  min- 
ister. "Are  you  eager  to  have  j'our 
mother  spank  vou  that  you  run  home  so 
fast?" 

"No."- shouted  the  boy  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  resumed  his  homeward  flight,  "but 
if  I  don't  get  there  before  pa,  he'll  do  it!"— 
Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 
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e.7  CENTS  FOR  HEAriNG 


29.1  CENTS  FOR    CARPENTfir 


6.5  CENTS  FOR  PAINTING 


6  CENTS  FOR  ELECTRICAL 


J.S"  CENTS  FOR  SHEET 
6  CENTS  FOR  PLUMBING  METAL  U^RK 


',■.■6!!^". 


2.9  CENTS  FOR  ROOFING        /,2C£NTS  FOR  HARDWARE 


Make  Your  House  Repair-Proof 


Avoiding  those  incessant,  costly  repairs  is  merely  a 
matter  of  using  materials  that  will  successfully  resist 
the  unceasing  action  of  weather,  water  and  wear  —  in 
roofing,  plumbing,  sheet  metal  work  and  hardware. 

No  matter  how  much  you  spend  to  paint,  plate, 
dip  or  galvanize  substitute  metals,  they  are  certain 
to  rust,  and  to  rust  quickly.  Then  follow  repairs  — 
and  more  repairs  —  and  the  still  costlier  replacements. 

Use  Copper  and  Brass  in  the  first  place  and  save 
all  this  trouble  and  expense. 


Copper  and  Brass  do  not 
rust.  They  are  in  reality  much 
cheaper  than  substitutes.  You 
don't  have  to  repair  or  replace 
anything  made  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Metals. 


Copper  and  Brass  save  you 
many  times  their  slightly  higher 
original  cost,  for  they  provide 
enduring, expense-proof  service, 
not  for  a  few  months  but  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  house. 


Copper  and  Brass  are  cheaper  because 
you  pay  for  them  only  ONCE 

COPPER  AND  BRASS 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
25  Broadway,  New  York 


It  Costs  Only  a  Trifle 

to  keep  the  least  expensive  units  in  your 
house  from   becoming  a  costly  nuisance — 

Only  356  mills  more  on  the  dollar 

for  Brass  to  take  the  worry  out  of  your 
plumbing. 

Only  56  mill  more  on  the  dollar 

for  Copper  leaders,  Copper  gutters. 
Copper  flashing  and  Copper  valleys  to 
avoid  the  constant  repairing  and  replac- 
ing of  metals  that  rust. 

Only  7  lOths  of  a  mill  more  on  the  dollar 

for  enduring  Copper,  Brass  or  Bronze 
hardware  that  wears  forever  and  not 
just  for  a  few  years. 

Only  2  and  8  lOths  cents  more  on  the  dollar 

for  a  Copper  roof  that  spares  you  for- 
ever from  leaks  and  water-soaked  in- 
teriors, a  roof  that  needs  no  paint,  no 
patching,  no  repairs. 


For  Home  Builders— FREE 

!    COPPER  AND  BRASS  RESEARCH  ASS'N    J 
I    Building  Service  Dept.,  | 

j    25  Broadway,  N.Y.  j 

j         Please   send   me   without  charge   my   copy   of    j 
I    your  book,  "How  to  Build  a  Better  Home."  g 

I  I 

I     Name ■ 

I  j 

_l         Address ■ 

;l I 
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Smart  Bo^  Styles  Put  ^flw 

NDLdp  SI 

Into  Excflsive  Car  Class 


BUYERS  who  know  motor  car 
'  values  have  welcomed  in  the  new 
Chandler  Six  lasting  style  and  assured 
mechanical  supr^ito. 

Such  a  superla^HHegrae  of  motor  car 
aristocracy  was  neve^before  available 
at  a  cost  so  low. 

Everywhere  the  snftrt  styfe  and  ^uperb 
bodies  of  this  latest  Chandler  proclaim 
it  the  season's  moiPFashionable  car. 

The  briefest  ride  in  a  Chandler  Six 
will  prove  its  inherent  smoothness  and 
comfort,  qualities  that  will  still  further 
be  emphasized  by  the  rough  roads  and 
tough  hills  of  the  long  tour. 

The  new  Chandler  is  available  in 
every  model  essential  to  the  demands  of 
utility,  the  caprice  of  taste,  or  the  whim 
of  pleasure. 

NOW^ 

(TOURING     CAR) 
The  Price  That  Scraps  Previous  Motor  Car  Values 


THE  CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
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That  Slim  Gray  Pamphlet 


"At  best!"  exclaimed  the  Chief  Draftsman,  "it  can't 
be  finished  inside  often  days." 

"You  see,"  explained  the  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
famous  sugar  magnate  who  had  called  in  person  to  demand 
greater  speed,  "we  stopped  work  on  the  Refinery  plans  and 
put  every  draftsman  onto  that  rush  Cuban  job  of  yours." 

"Draftsmen!  That's  your  lookout,  not  mine,"  declared 
the  President  testily.  *'Both  plants  must  be  modernized 
before  the  new  crop  comes  in.  Every  tenth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  In  production  cost  means  thousands  a  day." 

*'rve  done  everything  possible.  You  can't  get  the 
trained  draftsmen  we  need — " 

"But  you  don't  need  college  professors  to  figure  a  few 
hangers,"  cut  in  the  President.  "Didn't  you  answer  my 
wire  ten  days  ago  and  say  'Plans  all  ready  but  hangers'." 

"But  figuring  types  and  dimensions  of  10,000  hangers 
is  some  job,"  said  the  Chief  Draftsman. 

"Just  have  the  plans  brought  In  so  he  can  see  what  It 
means,"  said  the  Consulting  Engineer. 

Two  minutes  later  a  keen  looking  youth  laid  a  roll  of 
tracings  on  the  table  and  with  them  a  sheaf  of  neatly 
written  pages.  "Here's  the  list  of  hangers  on  that  job," 
he  said  hesitatingly. 

"List  of  hangers!"— "Where  did  you  get  it.?"— "Who 
worked  it  out.?" — "What  kind  of  hangers.?" — 

"This  looks — like — really  looks  like  a  complete  sched- 
ule," said  the  Consulting  Engineer  as  he  turned  the 
sheets  headed — Pipe  Rings — Wall  Coil  Hangers — Saddle 
Hangers— Pipe  Rolls.     "Who  did  this?" 


"I  did,"  said  the  boy  nervously.  "Took  them  right 
out  of  a  slim  gray  pamphlet." 

"Pamphlet — what  pamphlet?" 

"Why,  the  hanger  book." 

"There's  no  book  you  can  get  this  kind  of  data  from," 
said  the  Chief  Draftsman,  turning  to  the  Consulting 
Engineer.  "It's  a  matter  of  careful  calculation  by  ex- 
perienced men." 

"Just  a  minute,  gentlemen,"  Interrupted  the  sugar 
magnate.  "Boy,  you  mean  a  volume — not  a  pamphlet. 
Where  did  you  get  it.?" 

"I  got  it  cut  of  the  Chief's  waste  basket,"  he  replied, 
drawing  the  slim,  gray  pamphlet  from  his  pocket  and 
handing  it  to  his  questioner. 

"My  waste  basket.?"  exclaimed  the  Chief  Draftsman. 

"Excuse  me  again,  gentlemen,"  Interrupted  the  sugar 
magnate.  "I'm  overdue  at  my  office.  Please  'phone  me 
In  half  an  hour  If  this  lad's  schedule  checks  with  your 
plans.  I'll  bet  a  hundred  to  one  it  does.  Companies 
like  Grinnell  don't  print  booklets  like  this  unless  they've 
got  something  valuable  to  say.     Good  morning." 

?)C  •{«  •}:  r|C  .  . 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Consulting  Engineer  told  him 
over  the  'phone  the  figures  checked  and  that  blueprints 
and  specifications  would  be  issued  for  bids  the  next  day., 
and  added,  "We  are  specifying  GrlnnelJ  Adjustable  Hang- 
ers.   Their  use  should  cut  the  time  of  Installing  two  weeks. 

Cut  out  the  coupon.  Send  It  in  today.  Or  simply 
write  and  ask  for  the  Hanger  Booklet.  Address  Grinnell 
Company,  Inc.,  274  W.  Exchange  St.,  Providence',  R.  I. 
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$10,000  reward 

for  a 

Palmer  student's 

imagination 


THE  first  prize  of  ^10,000  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  scenario  contest  was  awarded 
to  Miss  \\  inifred  Kimball,  of  Apalachicola, 
Florida.  It  is  the  biggest  prize  ever  offered 
for  a  scenario. 

The  contest  was  open  to  everybody.  Nearly 
30,000  entered,  many  professional  scenarists 
competing.  Miss  Kimball,  an  amateur  hereto- 
fore unknown  to  the  screen,  wrote  "Broken 
Chains,"  the  scenario  adjudged  best. 

Miss  Kimball  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
the  Palmer  Course  and  Service.  Of  the  Palmer 
Plan  she  writes: 

"There  is  something  unique  in  the  kindly 
interest  that  the  Palmer  institution  evinces 
toward  its  students.  I  feel  that  much  of  my 
success  is  due  to  its  practical  instructions.  I 
have  advantaged  greatly  from  the  fundamental 
wisdom  of  its  criticisms  and  teachings." 

A  second  prize  of  $1,000  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Mezquida,  of  San  Francisco,  also  a  Palmer 
student.  Seven  other  students  of  the  Palmer 
Plan  won  $500  prizes. 

Until  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
discovered  and  developed  their  gifts  in  its 
nation-wide  search  tor  screen  imagination,  these 
prize  winners  were  unknown  to  the  motion 
picture  industry'. 

That  search  goes  on  and  on.  Through  a 
questionnaire  test  which  reveals  creative  imag- 
ination if  it  exists,  -more  hidden  talent  will 
yet  be  uncovered.  The  test  is  oflFered  free  to 
you  in  this  page. 

^  ^  ^ 

This  is  the  kind  of  stor>*  that  needs  little 
PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  Corporation 

Dept.  of  Education,   124  W.  4th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PLE-\SE  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation 
on  my  part,  your  questionnaire.  I  will  an- 
swer the  questions  in  it  and  return  it  to  you 
for  analysis.  If  I  pass  the  test.  I  am  to 
receive  further  information  about  your 
Course  and  Service. 


MISS  WINIFRED  KIMBALL— 
who  wins  first  prize  of  $10,000 
in  Chicago  Daily  News  scenario 
contest. 


Name_ 


Address_ 


IndiciU  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss 


elaboration.  The 
awards  speak  lor 
themselves.  The 
Chicago  Daily 
News  put  its  great 
influence  and  re- 
sources behind  the 
motion  picture  in- 
dustrv',  which  desperately  needs  fresh  imagina- 
tion for  scenarios.  Thirty-one  cash  prizes 
amounting  to  $30,000  were  offered.  Thirty 
thousand  professional  and  amateur  writers 
competed.  Their  manuscripts  were  identified 
to  the  judges  not  by  author's  name,  but  by 
number. 

The  judges — among  whom  were  David  Wark 
Griffith,  the  famous  producer,  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
whose  studios  will  produce  the  first  prize  scena- 
rio. Norma  Talmadge  and  Charles  Chaplin, 
screen  stars,  and  Rupert  Hughes,  celebrated 
author  and  scenarist — selected  "Broken  Chains"' 
as  the   best  of  the  30,000  scenarios  entered. 

To  a  southern  girl  who  lives  in  a  little  vil- 
lage of  3,000  population,  that  selection  meant 
a  check  for  $10,000,  and  a  career. 

To  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation,  the 
incident  is  just  one  more  gratif)-ing  record  of 
a  Palmer  student's  brilliant  success. 

A.  public  that  makes  its  own  scenarios 

In  its  issue  of  April  i,  announcing  the  prize 
winners,  the  Daily  News  quoted  the  judges  as 
agreeing  that — 

" —  it  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  American 
public  can  supply  its  own  art  industry,  'the  movies,' 
with  plenty  0/  impressive  plots  drawn  from  real 
life.- 


That  is  the  message  which  the  Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation  emphasizes  in  its  nation-wide 
search  for  creative  imagination.  As  the  accred- 
ited agent  of  the  motion  picture  industry  for 
getting  the  stories  without  which  production  of 
motion  pictures  cannot  go  on,  the  Palmer  or- 
ganization seeks  to  enlist  the  country's  Imagina- 
tion for  the  fascinating  and  well  paid  profes- 
sion of  scenario  writing.  Here,  in  the  mspiring  stoiy 
told  on  this  page,  is  proof  that  Imagination  e.xists  in 
unexpected  places;  evidence  that  it  can  be  inspired  to 
produce,  and  trained  in  the  screen  technique,  by  the 
Palmer  Home  Course  and  Service  in  photoplay  writing. 

A.  free  test  of  your  imagination 

Imagination  is  the  indispensable  gift  of  the  scenarist. 
It  exists  in  men  and  women  who  never  suspect  its 
presence.  The  problem  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
is  to  discover  it,  and  train  it  to  ser\-e  the  screen. 

By  a  remarkable  questionnaire,  the  Palm.er  Photo- 
play Corporation  is  enabled  to  test  the  imaginative 
faculties  of  any  person  w  ho  will  send  for  it  and  answer 
its  questions.  The  test  is  free.  The  results  of  careful 
analysis  by  our  Examining  Board  wnll  be  given  you. 
We  shall  be  frank.  If  your  questionnaire  indicates 
that  you  do  not  possess  the  gifts  required  for  screen 
writing,  we  shall  advise  you  to  think  no  more  of  writing 
for  the  screen.  But  if  you  have  those  gifts  we  shall 
accept  you,  should  you  so  elect,  for  enrollment  in  the 
Palm.er  Course  and  Service. 

The  opportunity  is  immense,  the  rewards  are  limit- 
less. Will  you  take  this  free  confidential  test  in  your 
own  home,  and  determine  whether  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  try  for  the  big  things — as  Miss  Kimball  did? 


The  questionnaire  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  and 
without  obligation,  if  you  clip  the  coupon.  Do  it  now 
before  you  forget. 


Copi/riglu,  1922,  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
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gelatin  salad 
sugar 

potatoes 

buttered  peas 
veal  cutlets 

coffee 
mince  pie 


The  crime  you  commit  against 

your  body  tissues 

Each  year  more  than  100,000  men  and  'women  stilt 
young  pay  the  penalty  for  this  'wrong  habit  of  eating 


VEAL  cutlets,  boiled  potatoes, 
buttered  peas,  gelatin  salad, 
mince  pie  and  coffee — all  good  foods. 
Recognized  by  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican families  as  a  satisfactory  dinner. 

And  yet  this  dinner  unless  sup- 
plemented with  certain  vital  food 
factors,  is  a  crime  against  your  body 
tissues.  Because  thousands  of  men 
and  women  do  not  supplement  this 
diet  with  these  factors  they  under- 
mine their  health  and  succumb  to 
diseases  which  prove  fatal. 

It  was  easy  for  primitive  man  to 
secure  an  abundance  of  vitamin  and 
other  necessaryfood  factors  from  his 
fresh  meats  and  green  leafy  vege- 
tables. But  our  modern  diet — con- 
stantly refined  and  modified  —  too 
often  lacks  these  vital  elements. 

A  protective  food — not  a  medicine 

Yet  each  one  of  us  can  make  good  this 
lack.  By  adding  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
to  their  daily  diet,  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country  are  securing  for 
themselves  the  health  and  vigor  that 
is  their  birthright. 

As  a  result  many  are  being  freed 
from  minor  ailments,  are  building  up 
increased  resistance  to  disease;  and 


best  of  all  are  feeling  a  vigor  and 
energy  they  have  not  known  for 
years. 

They  have  betterappetite  and  their 
digestion  is  greatly  improved.  They 
also  find  that  waste  matter  is  elimin- 
ated regularly  and  naturally  as  a  re- 
sult of  supplementing  their  diet  with 
Fleischmann's  Yeast. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  fresh 
food.  It  contains  in  a  natural  form  the 
elements  your  body  tissues  crave.  It 
is  rich  in  the  water-soluble  vitamin, 
for  yeast  is  its  richest  known  source. 
In  addition  Fleischmann's  Yeast  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  mineral 
salts  and  other  foods  factors  essential 
to  health. 

What  laxatives  can  never  do 

Doctors  are  agreed  that  laxatives  never  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Indeed  one 
physician  says  that  one  of  its  chief  causes  is 
probably  the  indiscriminate  use  of  cathartics. 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  as  a  food  is  just  the 
natural  corrective  you  need. 

A  noted  doctor  says  fresh  yeast  should  be 
much  more  frequently  given  in  cases  of  in- 
testinal disturbance  especially  if  constipation 
is  present. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have 
long  been  in  bondage  to  laxatives  are  now 
free.  The  addition  of 
Fleischmann's  Yeast 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST 

corrects  these  wrong  habits  of  eating 


¥J 


^'^'m 


to  their  daily  diet  has  restored  normal  action 
of  the  intestines. 

The  'ways  they  like  to  eat  it 

Many  like  to  nibble  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
from  the  cake  a  little  at  a  time.  Some  prefer 
it  spread  on  crackers  or  bread.  Others  take  it 
in  boiling  hot  water,  still  others  like  it  in  milk, 
fruit-juices,  coffee  or  cocoa.  It  is  very  nour- 
ishing with  malted  milk  drinks.  You  will 
grow  to  like  its  distinctive  flavor  just  as  you 
grew  to  like  the  taste  of  olives  or  oysters. 

The  vitamin  which  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
contains  in  such  abundance  improves  the 
appetite,  stimulates  and  strengthens  diges- 
tion. Because  Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  food 
it  does  for  you  naturally  and  permanently 
what  habit  forming  drugs  do  only  artificially 
and  temporarily.  One  cake  of  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  gives  you  ten  times  the  amount  of 
yeast-vitamin  found  in  most  of  the  so-called 
yeast-vitamin  preparations  to  which  drugs 
of  various  kinds  have  been  added.  Be  sure 
you  get  Fleischmann's  fresh  yeast.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  substitutes. 

Begin  today  by  eating  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  —  2  or  3  cakes  regularly  each  day. 
Place  a  standing  order  with  your  grocer. 
200,000  grocers  carry  Fleischmann's 
Yeast.  If  your  grocer  is  not  among  them, 
write  to  the  Fleischmann  agency  in  your 
nearest  city — they  ■will  supply  you. 

Send  for  free  booklet  telling  the  fascinating 
story  of  "The  New  Importance  of  Yeast  in 
Diet" — what  it  has  done  for  others — what  it 
can  dc  for  you.  AddressTHE  FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY.  Dept.  1806,  701  Washington  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mail  this  coupon  today 


'EAST 


:  The  Fleischmann  Company 

•  De;  t.  1806,  701  ^Vashington  St.,  New  York. 
I  Please  send  me  "The  New  Importance  of 
i  Yeast  in  Diet."  (Please  write  plainly) 


"'On, 


',  Name_ 

■ 

i  Street. 
i  City 


State 
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THE  GATES  OF  THE  future: 
STAND  WIDE  OPEN" 
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^   Ld  ^^^  iNSTramoNS  which  bluld  character  through  education  and  train 


TITEllARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
•'— ^  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th.  the  following  Clas^iificd  Directory  containing  the 
navies  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools;  colleges,  and  supervised 
camps.  Advertisements  describing  these  institutions  will  be 
found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  Se^pte^iiber. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  belit'x  ('  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Dep;irtment  continues  to  ser\  e,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obUga- 
tion.  It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  gi\  ing  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Crescent    College Box    L.    Eureka    Springs,    Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,   Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside  School NorwaVk,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School "Waterbiu"y,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase  School Box  D,   Washington.   D.   C. 

Fairmont    School 2105    S    St.,    N.    W.,    Washington,    D.   C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida   Ave.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Saint   Mary-of-the- Woods Box   1.30,   St.   Mary-of-the-AVoods.   Ind. 

Girls'   Latin   School 122.3    St.    Paul    St.,    Baltimore.   Md. 

National    Park    Seminary Box    157.    Forest    Glen.    Md. 

Maryland   College Box   6D,   Luther\ille,   Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Aubunidale,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell.  Mass. 

Whittier  School  for  Girls Box  B.  Merrimac,  Ma-ss. 

Walnut  Hill  School 21  Highland  St..   Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2.305  Siumnit  St..  Newton.  Ma.ss. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .S  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewaler,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  CoUege Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  CoUege Box  722,  St.  Charles.  Mo. 

The  Finch  School Gl  Ea-st  77th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ossining  School Box  5D.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  CoUege  for  Women Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham.  Pa. 

Centenary  College Box  F,  Cleveland.  Teuu. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights.  NashviUe.  Tenn. 

Southern  Seminary .  .  .  .• Box  9SS,  Bucna  Vista,  Va. 

HolUns  CoUege  for  Women Box  313.  HoUlns.  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  HaU Box  L,  Staunton,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton.  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Tome  School Port  Deposit.  Md. 

Chauncy  HaU  School 539  BoyLston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Noble  86  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  ^Nlass. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  X.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  5P,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  Schools Box  IIS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y'. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .  .  Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Moran  Schools (Rolling  Bay)  Seattle,  Wash. 

Co-Educational 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont.  N.  Y. 

Wyoming  Seminary   Kin,gston,  Pa. 

Temple  University.  School  of  Commerce Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Compton's  School 3809  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northeastern  University Boston,  Alass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  AlEtss. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education. .  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  2.5S  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College..  .  .Box  B.  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L.  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boon^iUe,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy..  .187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

St.  John's  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D.  Staunton.  Va. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wise 

Camps  for  Girls 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp Box  D,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Dr.  Pettit  Camps,  Shelter  Is.,  N.Y.,  Address.  106  Gates  Ave.,Bkl.vn,N.Y'. 

Noyes  School  of  Rhythm 215  West  11th  St.,  New  York  City 

Camp  Junaluska Box  107,  Lake  Junalu.ska.  N.  C. 

Pine  Tree  Cam.p  for  Girls 404  W.  School  Lane.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Maricopa   Camp.  ...451   W.   Briughurst   St.,   Germantowni.   Phila.,   Pa. 
Camp  Unaka Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Camps  for  Boys 

Camp  Highland  Lake CoUege  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Wyaconda 3031  Coliseum,  New  Orleans,  Lai. 

Camp  Pemaquid c-o  V.  H.  Tibbetts,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me. 

Camp  Kawasawa Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Summer  Schools 

Colorado  Agricultural  College Box  K,  Fort  CoUins,  Colo. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall.  Evanston,  lU. 

Sea  Pines  Summer  School  of  Personality Box  D.  Brewster.  Mass. 

Phidelah  Rice  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word .  .  4S4  Clark  Rd.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineeiing 10    'D"  St..  Angola.  Ind. 

Special 

Devereux  Schools Box  D.  Berwyn.  Pa. 

Miss  Wood's  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160,  Roslin,  Pa. 


Theological 

Gordon  CoUege  of  Theology  and  Missions .  . 


.Boston,  Mass. 
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,  STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a    lawyer.      Legally 
,   trained  men  win  bigb  positions 
and   big'  success  id  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independ*int— be  a  leader. 
Lawvera  earn 
_  $3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

--  J  guide  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
durinK'spare  time.  Lotus  send  you  records  and  lettara 
from  La^alle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.    Money  refunded  accordinj?  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dissatisfied.    Detrree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

ThoDsands  of  succesc^ful  studente  enrolled.    Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furniah    all    text    material,    includiogr   fourteen -volume    Law 
Library     Get  our  valuable  120-pafre  "Law  Guide"  a«d  ''Evidence" 
beoke  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University*  Dept.  532-  LA.  Chicago 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You 


can  complete 

simplified    High 


this 

School  Coarse  at  homeTn- 
side  of  two  years.  Meeta  all  reqniremeDts  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  teading  profesaione.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practica! 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletia,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

B«B<-  H-552    Draxel  Ave.  &  SBth  St.  CHICACO 


RADIO 


For  Everybody 


What  do  you  want  to  know 
about  Radio?  Hook-aps, dia- 
grams, laws,  codes,  code- work,  definitions,  teatin^  insiruments.  use 
of  equipment--everything  you  want  to  know  fully  explained  ana  an- 
swered in  the  Quiz  Book.  New  edition  now  ready.  Read  this  wonder- 
ful book  for  the  best  way  to  use  your  equipment,  instruments— or  to 
prepare  for  Government  examinations  for  Operator's  license. etc.  .etc 
Price  only  $1.00  Money-back  ETiarante*.-.  Send  for  it  today. 
National  *=?adio  Institute,  Dept.  1098,    Washington,  D.C. 


Just  Published 

SERGEANT  YORK 
AND  HIS  PEOPLE 

By  Sam  K.  Cowan 

THIS    is    not   a   war  book,  but  a  true,  vivid 
and  inspiring   record    of    the    making  of    a 
real  American. 

The  story  which  Mr.  Cowan  has  so  graphi- 
cally told  is  an  enthralling  one  of  mountain  life  in 
Tennessee  from  the  days  of  the  "Long  Hunter" 
down  to  today.  Here  are  given  for  the  first  time 
the  full  facts  about  Alvin  York,  his  ancestr>',  his 
surroundings,  his  home  life,  his  handicaps,  and  all 
the  influences  which  so  shaped  his  character  that, 
when  put  to  the  supreme  test,  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  what  Marshal  Foch  declared  to  bt  the 
World  War's  greatest  individual  achievement. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  Wilh  16  full-page  illus- 
trations. Price,  $2.00  net.  at  bookstores. 
By    mail  from  the    publishers,  $2.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.    Y. 


STANDARD      DICTIO.NARY      supcriorily     quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Do  You  Suffer  From 

WEAK  LUNGS? 

If  so,  do  you  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  weak 
lun^s  mean  straight,  out-and-o  -t  tuberculosis?  Many 
tJiinss  formerly  considered  merely  asforerunncrsof  tu- 
berculosis are  now  known  to  mean  that  the  disease  al- 
ready has  a  foothold.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  signs 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  detected  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold  upon  you?  Are  you  anxious  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect your  dear  ones?  llow  to  win  back  health?  How 
to  apply  curative  measures  to  xour  own  case  and  ac- 
quire the  confidence,  ease  of  mind,  and  satisfaction 
that  come  only  when  you  feel  the  tide  of  success  turn- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  your  favor?  Then  read  this  re- 
markably h<lpful  new  book,  just  ofl  the  press,  entitled 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
AND  Consumption 

*>■  Charles  E.  Atkinton,   M.D. 

The  author  is  a  ph>sici.in  of  high  standing  who  has 
given  years  of  study  to  the  subject.  Having  himself 
made  the  fight.  Dr.  .Atkinson  knows  the  invalid's  view- 
point, and  wrrites  (or  him,  from  his  long  experience,  in 
plain,  non-technical  language. 

In  these  16  lessons,  printed  from  clear,  distinct  type 
and  compressed  into  one  handy  volume,  you  will  find 
almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  lung  tubercuhisis 
fully,  clearly,  and  accurately  discussed  in  a  practical 
and  compelling  manner.  Vou  will  not  meet  with  broad, 
vague  generalities  or  wearisome  theories,  but  will  find 
a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  hundreds  of  vital, 
re-levant  topics,  all  treated  with  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness. In  addition,  you  will  find  many  questions 
that  have  a  vital  interest,  but  to  which  you  have  failed 
tr>  obtain  an  answer  from  other  sources,  here  answered 
authoritatively  and  convincingly.  .Xbsolutely  trust- 
wofthy  and  highly  endorsed,  tliis  book  '\3  literally 
fn'ed  with  just  the  information  you  need  to  recognize 
the  first  danger  signals,  to  shield  vour  family  and 
friends,  and  to  guide  you  safely  to  and  through  the 
gateway  of  health. 

l2mo.  Chlh,  460  pages,  16  pages  of  illuilralioru. 

At  allBookidters,  $2.50  net;  by  mail.  $2.62. 

fUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY.  354-360  Ftirlli  Kit..  New  York 
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From  the  Old  Bay  State 
To  the  Golden  Gate 


At  each  side  of  the  United  States  is  an  ever 
watchful  sentinel.  In  Boston  it  is  the  Old 
State  House.  At  San  Francisco  it  is  the 
Golden  Gate.  History  and  exploration  between 
the  two  points  hold  much  for  the  inquiring 
mind.  You  can  travel,  sitting  in  your  easy 
chair,  covering  all  points,  North,  South,  East 
and  West — out  of  the  old,  into  the  new;  mov- 
ing with  the  speed  of  thought. 

Rand  M<?Nally  &  Company  gives  you 

transportation  where  you  will,  with  Maps  and 
Atlases.  You  get  to  know  remote  places,  you 
see  the  wonders  of  nature,  you  learn  of  man's 
progress.  You  hear  the  whirring  spindles  of 
New  England;  see  the  flash  of  the  axe  in 
Michigan ;  scent  the  orange  blossoms  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  wander  care-free  in  exotic  New  Orleans 
— all  in  an  evening. 

There  is  a  place  for  Rand  M<?NaLLY  Map§ 
and  Atlases  in  every  home  and  business  house. 
Under  the  evening  lamp  or  at  the  office  desk, 
they  bring  remarkable  information  that  is  ac- 
curate, new^,  practical  and  instructive.  There 
is  no  better  game  for  the  whole  family  than 
exploring,  the  RaND  M<?NaLLY  way. 

All  the  world  is  covered.  The  new  countries 
are  shown  in  the  1922  editions.  Old  atlases, 
good  as  they  may  once  have  been,  are  obsolete 
today.  For  a  birdseye  view  of  the  changed 
world,  you  need  a  Rand  M<?Nally  Adas. 


Use  the 
Rand  M^Nally 

Official 

Auto   Trails    Maps 

on  your 

automobile    trips 

They  show  the  marked 
automobile  roads,  e.\- 
plain  the  markers,  give 
the  road  mileage,  locate 
the  belter  garages,  hotels 
and  scr\ice  stations  and 
contain  city  maps  show- 
ing routes  throuKh  the 
larger  cities.  Also  many 
other  features  which 
are  valuable  to  the 
traveler. 

The  Rand  MCXally 
Official  Auto  Trails 
Maps  are  the  guitle  to 
the  be>t  and  shortest 
roads.  They  make  speed 
and  economy  possible. 
The  entire  United  States 
is  covered  by  the  maps, 
which  are  published  in 
districts,  each  covering 
an  extensive  touring 
area. 

Price  35c  each 

Sold  Everywhere 

Send  jor   illustrated 

booklet,    "The    Blazed 

Trails."       Valuable    to 

every  motorist 


Map  Headquarters 

Dept.  E.6 
536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 

Branches 

Philadelphia  Washington  Boston  Buffalo  Pittsburgh  Cleveland 

Detroit  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

BUY    RAND    MCNALLY    MAPS    WHEREVER    MAGAZINES    AND    STATIONERY    ARE    SOLD 
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Salmagundi— 

^A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie'' 
to   tempt  the  taste,  intrigue  the  eye 

Visuaiize  this  newest  member  of  Whitman's  Quality 
Group,  a  gift-box  of  metal,  with  mosaic  design  by  Mucha. 
Imagine  the  hinged  lid  swinging  back,  releasing  the  aroma 
of  this  new  assortment  of  Whitman's,  a  promise  o{  the 
treat  to  come: 

Majestic,  Plum  Pudding,  Mint  Rings,  Pecan  Cluster, 
Filbert  Cluster,  Brazil,  Marshmallow  Fudge,  Nougat, 
Molasses  Chewing,  Pecan  Marshmallow,  Solid  Tablet, 
Marshmallow  Square,  Almonds,  Flat  Cream  Mints, 
St,  Nicholas,  Marshmallow  Apricot,  Molasses  Chips, 
Pecan  Caramel,  Milk  Chocolate  Blossoms,  Solid 
Chocolate  Butterfly,  Molasses  Blocks,  Marshmallow 
Mints,  Messenger  Boy.  Surely  "a  feast  of  nectared 
sweets  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

Salmagundi  Chocolates,  in  their  sought-for  art  metal 
box,  are  sold  by  that  selected  store  near  you  displaying 


the  sign 


Chocolates 
and  Confections 


STEPHEN  F.  W^HITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  makers  of  "Wlutman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  MaTshmalloiv  Whip 

New  York  Branch:  215  W.  33rd  St.  Chicago  Branch  :  1537  Michigan  Ave.,  Soucfa 

San  Francisco  Branch :  449  Minna  St. 
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THE  DOVE  FROM  GENOA'S  ARK 


^  T  TITHOUT  A  PACT  OF  PEACE,  Lloyd  George  told 
% /%  '  the  correspondents,  "'Genoa  will  have  accomplished 
▼  T  nothing,"  and  in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  Eu- 
rope "wall  again  "welter  in  blood."  What  is  at  stake,  comments 
the  New  York  Globe,  "is  not  the  fate  of  Russia,  of  Germany,  of 
France,  or  of  England,  but  the 
fate  of  European  civilization." 
Moreover,  to  quote  the  British 
I*rime  Minister  again,  "whether 
America  \vill  or  not,  she  will  in- 
evitably be  brought  in,  as  the  last 
war  brought  America  in."  To 
safeguard  the  world  against  this 
disaster  Lloyd  George  proposes 
an  agreement  among  all  the 
thirty  or  more  nations  repre- 
sented at  Genoa  to  refrain  from 
all  acts  of  aggression  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  French  Cab- 
inet agrees  to  this  Pan-European 
non-aggression  pact,  dispatches 
tell  us,  with  the  single  reservation 
that  all  France's  riglits  under  the 
Versailles  Treaty  shall  be  re- 
spected. Walter  Rathenau,  Ger- 
many's Foreign  Minister  and 
head  of  the  German  delegation  to 
Genoa,  informs  the  press  that 
"Germany  will  support  loyally 
Lloyd  George's  plan  for  a  pact  of 
non-aggression";  and  he  adds  en- 
thusiastically: "The  proposed 
pact  will  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  acts  ever  taken  on  behalf 
of  humanity.  It  will  make  the 
Genoa  Conference  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

The  Lloyd  George  plan,  several 
American  editors  explain,  represents  a  wider  application  of 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  Washington  Conference's  Four- 
Power  Treaty.  If  it  is  consummated,  notes  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin,  it  "will  immediately^  remove  the  cause 
for  most  of  Europe's  armaments."  Mr.  Tchitcherin,  leader 
of  the  Russian  delegation,  points  out  that  "only  by  a  policy 
of  peace  can  the  nations  balance  their  budgets."  And  a 
European  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  reports 
that  Marshal  Foch  is  among  the  supporters  of  the  British  Pre- 
mier's plan.  "  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  Europe  there  is  a  strong 
popular  demand  both  for  peace  and  for  a  lightening  of  the 
burden  of  armaments,  a  burden  which  is  even  hea^^er,  and  far 
more  crushing,  than  before  the  war,"  says  the  Springfield  Rcijub- 


lican,  which  notes  that  "even  in  Paris"  the  idea  of  a  ten-year 
truce  is  growing  in  popular  favor.  The  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  even  suggests  that  sentiment  in  Western  Europe  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  a  European  federation;  and  in  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Genoa  we  read : 


ARE  WK   DOW.NHKARTED? 


That  Lloyd  George  refuses  to 

that   beset   his   peace  program 

taken  at 


be  discouraged  by  the  perils 
is  evidenced  by  this  picture, 
Genoa. 


"It  is  understood  that  Lloyd 
George  has  a  profound  ambition 
to  make  his  non-aggression  pact 
the  precursor  of  a  broad  move- 
ment to  bring  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  including  Russia  and 
Germany,  closer  together,  per- 
haps, as  the  first  step  toward 
some  form  of  European  federation. 

"It  is  learned,  also,  that  one  of 
the  drafts  contains  the  proposition 
that  the  nunnbers  of  the  Little 
Entente  mutually  shall  agree  to 
organize  a  kind  of  flying  army 
cori)s,  which  will  act  as  interna- 
tional policeman  to  protect  the 
frontiers  and  punish  Aiolations  of 
the  non-aggression  agreemei.t. 
It  is  understood  that  the  idea 
emanated  from  Roumania,  but 
se\'eral  delegates  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  its  being  incorporated." 

Those  Avho  would  wreck  this 
pact  are  classed  by  one  corre- 
spondent with  "the-  men  who 
sank  the  Litsitania."  While  the 
proposed  agreement  would  not 
end  international  aggression  ab- 
solutely, remarks  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  "it  would  put  the 
aggressor  overwhelmingly  in  the 
■ftTong."  In  an  editorial  headed 
"A  Dove  from  the  Genoa  Ark," 
this  Chicago  paper  goes  onto  say: 


"Thus,  for  instance,  it  would 
not  greatly  aflfect  the  Actions  of  the  Bolsheviks  if  they  signed  it, 
since  being  in  the  wrong  is  their  chosen  be-all  aiul  end-all;  but 
it  would  separate  tlicin  more  clearly  from  the  mutually  self- 
respecting  Government.  It  would  tend  to  form  a  coalition  against 
their  aggression,  just  as  the  Pacific  Trea^'''  tends  to  form  a  coalition 
against  any  i)ossible  Japanese  aggression  in  the  islands  of  the 
western  ocean.  .  .  . 

"We  suppose,  after  all,  that  this  newest  peace  treaty  is  still 
in  the  trial-balloon  stage.  But  it  is  high  statesmanship,  and 
nou-aggressi\e  America  should  give  it  a  sympathetic  send-off." 

A  roimd-roliin  agreement  against  aggression  would  be  a  great 
step  toward  European  recovery,  agrees  the  New  York  Tl^orW, 
which  remarks  that  "the  real  diflflculty  of  such  a  treaty  is  to 
assure  France  that  she  does  not  surrender  all  right  to  eriorce 
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her  claims  against  Germany."  As  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
sees  it,  "Lloyd  Georofe's  non-agsrossion  ag:reement  is  popular 
all  roi'.nd,  and  the  peace  of  Eurojie  is  assured."  Concerning 
France's  attitude  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Only  on  the  hypothesis  that  France  is  bound  to  say  No 
e\'ery  time  Lloyd  George  says  Yes  was  there  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  France  would  object  to  the  British  Premier's 
proposal  of  a  ten-year  pledge  of  non-aggi'ession.  France  and 
her  good  friends  in  Central  Europe  have  everything  to  gain 
by  such  an  arrangement.  France  and  the  new  or  enlarged 
nations  in  Central  Europe  have  the  frontiers  they  want;  and  a 
pact  of  non-aggression  means  a  guaranty  of  those  frontiers. 
There  is  thus  removed  that  mischievous  factor  which  roused 
hostility  to  the  Genoa  Conference  before  it  met  and  which  made 
trouble  after  it  mot:  the  suggestion,  prest  in  some  quarters,  that 


ARMAMENTS  ISS  FOOLISH  UND  VICKED— NOW!' 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


the  conference  should  take  up  the  question  of  boundaries,  Avhich 
meant  the  rewriting  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  other  treaties. 
"We  assume  that  accompanying  a  non-aggi-ession  agreement 
there  will  be  some  machinery'  for  its  super^"ision.  It  will  not 
be  the  military  sanctions  that  France  has  asked  for  ■\\'ithout 
really  expecting  to  get  th«n,  but  it  ■\\ill  l)e  a  united  European 
moral  sanction  behind  the  status  quo.  The  machinery'  for  the 
pui-pose  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  the  League  of  Nations.  That 
explains  the  news  from  Paris  that  eA'en  ^Marshal  Foch  is  sympa- 
thetic to  Lloj'd  George's  proposal." 

But  there  are  American  editors  who  doubt  the  practicability 
of  this  program.  "Can  a  red  Russian  live  peacefully  side  by 
side  A\'ith  the  capitalistic  nations  of  Europe?"  asks  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  And  the  New  York  Tribune  finds  the  proposed  pact 
"superfluous  or  A-ieious."     To  quote  The  Tribune  further: 

"What  is  the  real  piirpose  of  the  non-aggression  treaty  which 
Lloyd  George  is  urging  on  the  Genoa  Conference?  All  the 
European  Powers  except  Germany,  Russia  and  Hungary  are 
already  protected  by  a  non-aggression  compact.  This  compact, 
contained  in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant,  goes  nnich  further 
than  the  Genoa  proposal  does.  It  pledges  the  signatories  not 
only  to  refrain  from  aggression,  but  to  preserve  against  such 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence 
of  any  threatened  state.  Here  is  a  fuU-blown  guaranty  of 
stabilization.  "\Miat  is  the  use  of  supplementing  it  with  a  far 
more  limited  and  purely  negative  one? 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  Genoa  project  is  intended  as  a  measure 


of  protection  to  Germany,  Russia  and  Hungary,  putting  thcin 
to  some  extent  on  a  i)arity  with  the  other  European  states. 
But  a  more  complete  parity  could  be  effected  by  admitting  them 
into  the  league.  The  process  of  admission  is  simple.  Jiulgaria 
and  Austria,  former  members  of  the  Teuton  alliance,  ha\e 
already  been  taken  in. 

"If  the  Lloyd  George  plan  involved  nothing  more  than  a 
second  oath  on  a  second  altar  to  th(>  principle  of  stabilized 
boundaries  a  good  deal  of  the  zeal  behind  it  would  be  lieyond 
explanation.  It  appears,  however,  from  hints  dropt  at 
Genoa  that  the  aggression  which  the  suggested  compact  would 
be  most  useful  in  restraining  is  'aggression'  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Such  'aggression'  can  not  be 
halted  by  the  league  because  it  does  not  constitute  war  and  is 
authorized  by  the  same  convention  which  created  the  league. 
Viewed  in  this  light  the  non-aggression  compact  is  not  so  much 
an  attempt  to  supplement  the  league  covenant  as  to  break  down 
the  reparation  section  of  the  Versailles  Treat}'.  It  seeks  to 
destroy  the  one  genuine  sanction  behind  the  peace  settlement 
with  Germany." 

Other  American  editors  and  many  foreign  correspondents 
remind  us  that  the  question  of  boundaries  looms  ominously  in 
the  background  of  any  European  peace  pact.  Lloyd  George 
himself  said  recently  of  Europe's  contested  frontiers: 

"Every  one  of  those  lines  involves  in  itself  the  possibility  of  a 
terrible  conflict  in  Europe.  Sometimes  the  complications  are 
the  result  of  the  terrible  muddle  of  races,  which  you  have  surging 
like  a  caldron  in  the  center  which  has  not  settled  doAATi. 

"You  have  this  racial  lava  surging  right  through  the  center 
of  Europe,  and  unless  you  settle  the  line  there  which  will  be 
accepted  by  everybody,  there  are  interminable  possibilities  of 
future  conflicts  that  ^vi^l  embroil  the  whole  world." 

This  problem,  it  seems,  must  be  met  before  any  ten-year  truce 
can  be  confidently  pledged.  In  a  Genoa  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Edwin  L.  James  tells  us  that  Llojd  George  is  now 
■WTestling  with  this  question  of  boundaries;  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  any  li\ing  man  could  have  tackled  a  more 
difficult  problem.  There  are  border  disputes  between  Russia 
and  the  Baltic  States,  between  Russia  and  Poland,  between 
Russia  and  Roumania,  between  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  between  Jugo-Sla^ia  and  Italy, 
and  numerous  other  disputes.  Just  to  give  an  idea  of  the  job — ■ 
Poland  and  Lithuania  h&ve  been  quarreling  for  two  years  OAcr 
the  Vilna  lines,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  Supreme  Council 
and  the  League  of  Nations  have  not  brought  a  settlement. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  purposes  to  trj-  and  settle  all  these  frontiers 
at  Genoa.  "\Mien  they  are  fixt  then  the  nations  will  be  asked 
to  sign  a  non-aggression  compact,  or  a  piomise  to  observe  those 
lines. 

"Whether  the  British  chief  can  get  thfe  other  nations  to  go 
deeply  into  these  nationalistic  questions  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  he  intends  to  trj*.  Sir  Edward  Grigg,  his priAate  secretary, 
told  me  to-night  that  aU  the  reported  drafts  of  the  non-aggression 
compact  were  manufactured,  and  that  no  draft  existed  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  not  be  written  \mtil  the  frontier  problems 
had  been  considered.  He  said  it  was  !Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
opinion  that  a  peace  compact  would  be  worthless  Avithout  frontier 
agreements. 

"The  British  Premier  has  imdertaken  perhaps  the  most  tangled 
political  task  in  the  world.  Any  one  who  has  followed  the  history 
of  Besarabia  and  is  familiar  with  the  Russian  claims  against 
Roumanian  occupation  of  that  territory  can  get  a  grasp  of  what 
the  proposal  means.  There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  its  com- 
plications. Can  he  do  it?  Can  the  little  Welshman  repair 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles?  Can  he  quiet  the 
racial  lava  running  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea?  He  has 
precious  litile  real  help  in  the  imdertaking,  for  brotherly  love 
is  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  world  to-day." 

Editorially  The  Times  characterizes  this  dispatch  as  "bad 
news,"  because  "any  serious  attempt  to  rearrange  Europe's 
disputed  boundaries  would  start  a  dozen  new  wars."  Another 
Times  correspondent,  however,  suggests  that  the  problem  might 
be  solved  by  leaving  the  present  actual  possessors  in  temporary 
control  of  disputed  territorj'  while  vesting  the  legal  sovereignty 
for  the  time  being  in  the  League  of  Nations  until  the  disputes 
are  satisfactorily  settled. 
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FOUR  MONTHS  OF  "RECUPERATION 


•>•) 


WHEN  THE  YEAR  OPENED,  all  the  authorities— 
government  officials,  bankers,  financial  experts,  news- 
paper editors — raised  their  voices  to  tell  a  hopeful 
nation  that  1922  was  to  be,  in  Secretary  Hoover's  words,  "a  year 
of  recuperation."  A  third  of  the  year  has  gone,  during  which 
time  the  nation  has  been  traveling  the  road  to  normalcy.  Have 
these  four  months  justified  the  optimistic  forecasts  of  the  new 
year  prophets?  Yes,  says  Wall  Street,  where  "million  dollar 
days"  have  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession  and  the 
"bulls"  have  had  it  their  own  way  in  a  remarkable  upward 
movement  affecting  practically  the  whole  list  of  securities.  But 
while  the  barometric  natiire  of  Wall  Street  happenings  is  acknowl- 
edged, 'our  careful  au- 
thorities on  business  are  far 
from  admitting  that  one 
Wall  Street  spring  boom 
guarantees  a  summer  of 
prosperity.  During  April 
and  the  early  days  of  May 
business  authorities  have 
been  recasting  their  views 
on  the  prospects  of  re- 
turning good  times,  and 
their  conclusions  based  on 
facts  are  worth  noting. 
Secretary  Hoover  belie^■es 
now,  as  he  did  four  months 
ago,  "that  we  have  some 
time  since  gone  by  the 
worst  part  of  the  depres- 
sion; that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  recovery."  Asso- 
ciated Press  reports  gath- 
ered from  all  over  the 
country  are  said  to  show 
general  improvement  in  the 
industrial  situation,  par- 
ticularly over  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  the  winter 
fiionths.  Department  of 
Commerce  business  figures 

available  up  to  April  18,  we  read  in  Commerce  Reports,  "show 
a  profound  improvement  over  the  conditions  a  year  ago,"  two 
outstanding  features  being  "the  increases  in  iron  and  steel 
activity  and  the  big  increase  in  construction." 

Discussions  of  business  conditions  in  the  daily  press,  as  recorded 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  The  Literary  Diue.st,  have  laid  great  stress 
on  the  improved  lot  of  the  farmer.  Mr.  Eugene  ]Meyer,  Jr.,  head 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  which  has  been  helping  so 
successfully  to  finance  the  farmer  during  the  past  winter,  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  of  observation  through  our  agricultural 
States.  He  reports  to  President  Harding  "that  the  severe  and 
indeed  unprecedented  depression  which  dealt  such  a  hard  l)low  to 
the  agricultural  interests  is  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
already  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  in  other  sections  it  is  rapidly 
passing,  and  that  everywhere  hope  and  confidence  are  taking  the 
place  of  despair  which  six  months  ago  was  so  widely  prevalent." 
JVIr.  Archer  Wall  Douglas,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  also  been  traveling  through  the  eountr\' 
districts,  similarly  reports  that  "the  cheerfulness  of  the  country- 
side is  ^\•ide-spread,  tho  not  vociferous."  The  Secretary  of 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Credit  Men  is  a  third  traveler  who 
comes  from  the  chief  agricultural  States  to  tell  us  that  those 
regions  have  gathered  "energy  and  confidence  from  the  rise  in 
prices  of  farm  products  and  this  is  reflected  in  retail  and  whole- 
sale lines."     "Prosperity  in  the  Middle  West,"  comments  the 


New  York  Tribune  editorially,  "is  the  most  reassuring  among 
the  many  indications  of  the  return  of  general  prosperity." 
Several  authorities,  including  Mr.  John  Moody,  head  of  Moody's 
Investors'  Service,  report  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  improved  biiying  power  of  the  farmer  takes 
first  place  among  the  e^■idences  of  really  better  times,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  important  financial  institutions  as  the  National 
City  Bank  and  jNIechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  of  New 
York  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  Officials  of  the 
Republic  National  Bank  and  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  St. 
Louis  report  good  conditions  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
But  the  Ir^  ing  National  Bank  of  New  York's  April  Mid-Month 
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From  "The  Nation's  Business,"  Washlnston,  D.  C. 

NATION-WIDE  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IX  MID-APRIL. 

This  map,  prepared  by  Mr.  Archer  AVall  Douglas,  shows  actual  conditions  on  April  1.5.     White  areas  indicate 
good  crops,  industrial  activity,  and  '  liisli-pressuro"  buying  markets.      In  the  black  areas  these  conditions 

axe  lacking.     Tlie  shaded  areas  are  half-way. 


Rericii:  prefers  to  lay  chief  stress  on  the  revival  of  activity  in 
Ijasic  productive  industry:  "The  recovery  in  iron  and  steel  has 
broadened,  many  copper  mines  have  resumed,  the  movement  of 
freight  is  far  liea\  ier  than  a  year  ago,  industrial  employment, 
despite  the  coal  and  textile  strikes,  continues  steadily  on  the 
upgrade,  foreign  trade  is  much  better  than  in  several  months 
and  building  construction  shows  phenomenal  expansion."  The 
outstanding  evidences  of  improvement  noted  by  W.  S.  Cousins 
in  his  weekly  review  of  business  are  "the  greater  activity  in  the 
steel  industry  and  the  improved  railroad  outlook,  the  advance 
in  foreign  exchange,  the  gradual  stabilization  of  commodity 
prices  and  the  revival  of  building  construction."  The  Har\ard 
Economic  Ser\'ice  sees  a  country-wide  improvement  during 
the  opening  months  of  the  year  and  it  expects  "that  the  upward 
trend  of  business  will  continue,"  saying: 

"The  basis  for  this  expectation  is  not  that  business  must  im- 
prove because  it  has  been  bad.  Rather,  an  analysis  of  the 
fundamental  economic  situation — increases  of  wholesale  prices 
gradually  predominating  over  decreases,  moderate  manufactur- 
ing output  compared  with  freight  movement,  low  mone.y  rates, 
and  a  strong  security  market — reveals  powerful  forces  making 
for  business  expansion." 

It  is  such  evidence  that  leads  a  business  man's  paper  like  The 
Manufacturers  Record  (Baltimore)  to  voice  the  change  in  the 
popular  attitude.     It  sees  "the  light  of  prosperity  breaking  over 
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the  land."  Slowly,  it  observes,  "the  psychology  of  disaster  has 
been  changed  into  the  buoyant  psychology  of  enterprise  and 
initiative."     With  the  year  one-tliird  gone — 

"More  than  one  hundred  million  of  the  most  virile,  active, 
optimistic,  aggressive,  upbuilding  peo])le  of  the  world,  having 
about  one-half  of  the  world's  producing  power,  with  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world's  coal  and  many  other  things  in  i)roportiou, 
have  growna  weary  of  pessimism  and  stagnation  and  are  noA\- 
bent^ng  their  activities  to  constructive  work. 

"They  ha^'e  seen  the  advance  in  the  stock  market,  following 
an  ad\ance  in  farm  products,  and  now  they  see  a  marked  better- 
ment in  iron  and  steel  and  other  products.  They  see  hundreds 
of  millions,  even  billions,  pouring  into  construction  work  such 
as  highways,  streets,  oifice  buildings,  hotels,  schools,  churches, 
and  dwellings,  and  thev  know 
this  spells  PROSPERITY  in 
capital  letters." 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  \ 

being  too  optimistic.  Over 
and  over  we  are  being  told  by 
most  eminent  authorities  that 
growing  prosperity  does  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  mean  a 
boom,  and  that  recuperation 
is  likely  to  be  slower  than 
many  of  us  have  hoped  and 
that  there  are  a  number  of 
unfavorable  factors  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  are  "ifs"  and  "buts." 
For  instance,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  itself  in  its  review 
of  financial  and  business  con- 
ditions for  April  sees  industry 
in  much  better  shape  and 
"every  reason  to  expect  busi- 
ness to  improve  steadih*  tho 
perhaps  sloAvly."  "But  for 
labor  disturbances,"  the  Board 
continues,  "the  industrial  out- 
look would  be  pronounced 
definitely  good,  ^\'ith  evident 
promise  of  improvement  even  in 

those  directions  such  as  foreign  trade  inwhieh  heretofore  prospects 
have  been  unsatisfactory."  And  there  is  another  " but " — "with 
world  conditions  as  they  are  to-day  there  is  no  likelihood  of  an 
immediate  boom  movement."  An  unofficial  bodj-  of  observers 
like  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  notes  that  wage 
reductions  are  less  frequent  and  that  wage  levels  are  still  most 
irregular : 

"This  lack  of  adjustment  and  the  general  feeling  that  with 
wage  reductions  for  coal  miners  and  railroad  workers  imminent, 
fuel  and  transportation  costs  will  be  lower,  and  consequently 
manufacturing  costs  and  prices  of  goods  less,  is  causing  some 
hesitancy  among  manufacturers  and  tends  to  retard  operating 
actiWty." 

The  great  wholesale  markets,  we  read  on  the  market  page  of 
the  New  York  Times,  are  still  in  large  measure  marking  time. 
The  -RTiter  explains  that: 

"Against  the  natural  trend  toward  normal  conditions  are 
arrajed  the  labor  disturbances,  the  threat  of  a  reactionary  tariff, 
the  instability  of  values  and  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  so 
large  an  element  of  the  population,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still 
unsettled  financial  condition  of  nearly  every  foreign  country. 
Progress  is  being  made,  but  it  is  slower  than  it  should  be.  The 
demand  is  still  for  lower  levels  of  value,  while  producers  are 
insisting  that  they  can  not  make  both  ends  meet  at  present 
prices." 

"Business  is  distinctly  on  the  upward  trend,"  we  read  in  the 
May  Credit  Monthly,  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit 


Men.  On  the  ba.sis  of  its  reports,  the  "improvement  in  business 
as  a  whole  is  due  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  construction 
industry  which  comprehends  not  only  building  in  its  narrower 
sense  but  construction  of  railroad  equipment.  But  The  Credit 
Monthh/s  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
aware  of  hindrances  to  more  rapid  betterment.  They  are  said  to 
agree  that  the  things  that  are  holding  us  back  are  "the  low  price 
of  farm  ])roduc1s,  general  depression,  lack  of  export  demand, 
strikes,  the  coal  situation,  unem])loyment,  weather,  and  freight 
rates." 

The  im])rovement  of  trade  in  recent  months  "has  been  of  a 
fitfid  sort,"  as  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  sees  it.     This 

X"ew  York  business  service 
organization  lists  certain  favor- 
al)le  and  unfavorable  factors 
affecting  business.  The  three 
fa^■orable  factors  seem  so 
potent  at  the  present  time 
"that  trade  revi\al  during  the 
next  twelve  months  seems 
assured,  regardless  of  whatever 
unfavorable  influences  may 
develop."     Thej'  are: 


\V'^^M%. 
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"LISTEXIXG  IX"   FOR   PKOSPEKITY. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


"1.  A  healthy  mercantile 
situation. 

"2.  A  promising  agricul- 
tural outlook. 

"3.  A  surplus  of  banking 
funds  sufficient  to  finance  an 
expansion  of  trade  activity  this 
fall  and  throughout  1923?' 


The  third  factor,  namely  the 
plentiful     supply    of    banking 
funds,  seems  to  this  judge  the 
most  important,  for  while  "un- 
favorable   developments   may 
retard     trade     revival,"     the 
"existence    of    surplus    funds 
insures     an     upward     trend." 
The  factors  which  are  retard- 
ing impro'S'ement  and  ' '  are  ad- 
versely affecting  business  confidence  at  the  present   time"   are 
set  down  as, follows  in  the  Institute's  Monthly  Letter  for  Maj^: 

"1.  Continued  inflation  in  Germany. 

"2.  The  prospect  of  currency  deflation  and  price  declines  in 
England,  France  and  Italy. 

"3.  Overbuilt  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States. 

"4.  Possibility  of  lower  construction  costs  in  larger  projects. 

"5.  The  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  BiU. 

"6.  The  soldiers'  bonus  bill. 

"7.  Allied  debts." 

At  the  end  of  April  BradstreeV s  preferred  to  use  the  word 
"irregular"  to  characterize  the  state  of  trade,  elaborating  as 
follows : 

"Generally  speaking,  cold  weather  with  killing  frosts,  injurious 
to  fruits  and  early  vegetables,  or  heavy  rains,  with  floods  in 
many  of  the  country's  streams,  and  poor  country  roads  are  still 
credited  with  retarding  retail  trade,  farm  work  and  crops,  while 
the  circles  of  disturbance  proceeding  from  the  coal,  textile  and 
other  labor  troubles  are  obstacles  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  best  industrial  situation  in  nearly  tAvo  years. 

"Despite  these  drawbacks,  at  least  three  basic  industries, 
building,  iron  and  steel  and  automobiles  and  accessories,  are 
active,  the  first  preeminently  so,  while  iron  prices  are  aU  stronger; 
lumber  is  firmer,  with  orders  far  exceeding  output;  there  is  an 
unquestionably  more  optimistic  tone  in  jobbing  trade,  which  is 
fully  fair;  mail-order  houses  are  moving  more  goods,  and  col- 
lections make  the  best  showing  since  late  last  fall." 

Dun's  Review  found  "decisive  gains  in  business  in  April": 
"preAious  irregularities  and  unsatisfactory  phases  have  by  no 
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means  been  eliminated,  j-et  there  is  now  more  uniformity  to 
commercial  dispatches  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  major 
movements  are  in  the  right  direction."  According  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "reports  received  by  New  York  bankers  from 
correspondents  in'  other  cities  indicate  that  while  business  im- 
provement is  'spotty,'  buj'ing  is  gaining  momentum,"  and  a  real 
business  boom  is  looked  for  later  in  the  jear. 

Some  of  the  bank  bulletins  issued  around  the  first  of  the  month 
are  cautious  about  summing  up  the  situation.  In  New  York 
the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  sees  some  of  the  industries 
and  trades  which  have  been  Jagging  Ijehind  being  "picked  up 
and  carried  along  by  the  broadening  current"  of  impro^•ement, 
but  "no  marked  acceleration 
of  the  general  movement." 
Careful  studj'  of  the  situation 
seems  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  to  warrant  only  a 
confident  outlook  rather  than 
expectation  of  a  'boom.'  " 
Another  large  New  York  bank, 
the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, notes  that  "important 
gains  are  shown  in  basic  in- 
dustries simultaneously  with 
a  disappointing  spring  retail 
trade  in  many  parts  of  the 
country."  The  writer  for  this 
bank  explains  that: 

"The  set-back  in  retail  trade 
is  the  direct  consequence  of 
two  factors.  Buying  by  farm- 
ers, long  at  a  low  level  because 
of  unprofitable  prices  for  farm 
products,  has  not  shown  much 
improvement,  as  farmers  have 
\"ery  little  monej',  and  their 
buying  power  can  not  expand 
materially  before  autumn  even 
if  the  current  year's  crops  are 
good.  They  are  wisely  using 
their  credit  to  buy  fertilizer, 
tools  and  other  necessaries  of 
their  biisiness.  Buying  by 
workers  in  cities  has  declined 

heavily — the  cumulative  effect  of  prol(mg(>(l  uaomployment.  It 
now  seems  likely  that  retail  trade  will  continue  at  not  far  from 
its  present  levels  or  better  until  the  normal  mid-summer 
dulness  occurs.  If  gains  in  basic  industries  prove  permanent 
the  autumn  offers  promise  of  expanding  retail  operations  on  a 
stable  basis. 

"The  progress  of  the  nation  toward  normal  business  has  not 
stopt;  operations  have  merely  shifted  to  a  new  field." 

Outside  of  New  York  we  find  the  CleAeland  Trust  Company 
aware  of  six  conditions,  which  taken  together  mean  that  business 
is  recovering: 

"1.  Prices  of  staple  raw  materials  are  advancing. 

"2.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  increasing. 

'"3.  The  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  are  rising. 

"4.  The  volume  of  unemployment  is  diminishing. 

"5.  Interest  rates  are  falling. 

"6.  The  amount  of  building  construction  is  growing." 

But  this,  we  are  told,  does  not  mean  that  the  recovery  is  to 
be  rapid,  or  anything  that  could  fairly  be  called  a  boom:  "it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  the  present  recovery  to  continue 
irregularly  during  the  present  year,  and  to  reach  by  the  end  of 
the  j'ear  a  condition  that  might  be  described  as  statistically 
normal,  but  which  would  be  considered  something  less  than 
that  by  most  business  men." 

The  Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  business  review  for 
April  is  even  more  cautious,  saying:  "while  the  business  outlook 
is  growing  better  almost  daily,  we  must  remember  that  it  must 


necessarily  proceed  at  a  slow  pace."  The  Philadelphia  Reserve 
Bank  finds  business  improving  in  April  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  three  months,  but  a  "normally  active  market  not  yet 
reached."  In  St.  Louis  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reports  bet- 
terment in  April  not  universal,  and  several  important  lines  of 
business  showing  a  decided  slowing  down.  In  the  same  city, 
the  Liberty  Central  Trust  Company  was  unable  to  say  last 
month  that  there  has  been  any  great  impetus  toward  normal 
conditions  in  mercantile  business  this  spring.  It  records  the 
curious  fact  "that  the  two  principal  mail-order  houses  in  March 
sales  records  have  run  in  opposite  directions.  One  shows  a 
decrease  from  1921  and  the  other  an  advance."  But  these  Mis- 
souri bankers  are  far  from 
disappointed  because  progress 
seems  so  slow: 

"It  is  not  right  or  proper 
to  look  for  'booms'  at  this 
stage;  the  period  of  feverish 
prosperity,  with  its  after  effects, 
is  past,  and  in  its  place  we 
should  look  for  something  less 
spectacular  but  far  more  sub- 
stantial. That  it  is  approach- 
ing but  slowly  is  in  itself  a 
favorable  omen." 

With  this  a  ■svi-iter  on  busi- 
ness still  farther  West  thor- 
oughly agrees.  We  read  in 
the  Seattle  Business  Chronicle: 


"  Overconfidence  resulting  in 
prenuiture  ex])ansion  could 
easily  destroy  nmch  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  so  far. 

"Business  is  like  unto  a  sick 
man  who  is  convalescing — ho 
must  be  most  circumspect  in 
his  exertions  and  discriir.inat- 
ingly  cautious  in  his  diet.  The 
dictionary  definition  of  the 
verb  convalesce  is,  'to  gather 
strength ;  to  recover  health  and 
strength,  especially,  gradually, 
after  sickness  or  weakness,  to 
get  better.'  Let  us  drive  home 
the  thought  by  quoting  the 
dcfinilioii  (jf  the  noun  con\alescence:  'recovery,  especially 
gradual  rcco\ei-y,  of  health  and  strength  after  disease;  state 
of  a  body  renewing  its  vigor  after  sickness  or  weakness;  the 
time  between  the  subsidence  of  a  disease  and  complete  restora- 
tion to  health.' 

"If  we  do  not  forget  in  the  enthusiasm  of  returning  strength 
that  we  are  still  'convalescing,'  and  if  we  do  not  disregard  the 
obvious  limitations  of  'convalescence,'  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  are  Avell — but  beware  of  'backsets.'  " 

In  line  with  these  Western  reflections  comes  a  conservative  and 
thoughtful  statement  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
As  this  organ  of  business  sees  it,  business  is,  indeed,  getting 
better,  but  it  "has  been  making  its  advance  by  main  strength 
and  quite  against  the  current  of  events."  Our  indisposition  to 
finance  trade  with  Europe,  the  unsettling  effect  of  tariff  discus- 
sion, and  "threats  of  bonus  and  heavier  taxation"  all  have 
their  effect.  And  "in  addition  to  the  easily  adjustable  evils 
which  grow  out  of  administrative  weakness  or  legislative  per- 
versity is  the  general  fact  that  industrial  readjustment  is  still 
with  us  in  an  acute  form."  So,  as  The  Journal  of  Cotnmerce 
concludes: 

"Business  is  better,  no  doubt,  but  its  improvement  is  not  what 
is  being  so  often  painted.  It  is  not  such  as  to  Avarrant  further 
advances  in  the  general  run  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Least  of  all 
will  much  greater  j)rosperity  come  unless  there  is  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  our  public  men  to  bring  about  a  fairer  and  better 
condition  of  taxation  and  foreign  trade  and  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  taxation." 


UNCLE   S.\M:    "QUIT  LOOKING   .VND   GET  BUSY!!  ' 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 
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WAR-LORD  OF  MANCHURIA. 
General  Chang  Tso-Lin. 


"SPLING  DLIVE." 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


DICTATOR  OF  CENTRAL  CHINA. 
General  Wu  Pei-Pu. 


CHINA  TORN  BY  A  STRUGGLE  FOR  UNITY 


THERE  IS  NO  ANALOGY  between  the  ciWl  war  nov.- 
raging  in  China  and  our  own  Ci^'il  War,  altho  the  im- 
mediate struggle  is  sectional,  for  the  cables  say  that 
instead  of  there  being  a  secessionist  movement,  aU  the  contending 
factions  faAor  union.  There  is  no  likeness  to  the  upheaAal  in 
Russia,  either,  for  no  economic  revolution  is  involved.  Nor  can 
the  situation  be  compared  to  the  clashes  in  the  Balkans,  for  the 
Chinese  are  not  divided  by  racial  animosities  or  territorial  dis- 
putes. "Perhaps  Ireland,"  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
goes  on  to  suggest,  "comes  nearest  to  presenting  a  parallel,  for 
there,  as  in  China,  the  battling  factions  all  proclaim  that  their 
ideal  is  unity."  There  is  one  difference,  howe^■er:  In  China, 
poison  gas.  artillery,  tanks,  machine-guns  and  airplanes  claim 
their  victims  along  a  modern  front  a  hundred  miles  long.  The 
statement  that  two  thousand  dead  and  wounded  were  found 
after  the  first  serious  battle  near  Peking  leads  the  New  York 
World  to  remark  that  "ci^il  war  in  China  is  not  the  joke  it  once 
was."  ]Moreover,  predicts  The  World,  "now  that  China  has 
taken  over  scientific  methods  of  warfare  there  will  come  a  change 
in  her  attitude  toward  the  world — and  a  change  in  the  world's 
attitude  toward  her."  "It  is  quite  possible,"  in  fact,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Globe,  "that  a  storm  is  brewing  in  China 
that  will  shake  the  whole  Asiatic  world." 

China,  say  foi-eign  correspondents,  is  in  the  worst  political 
plight  of  recent  years;  war-lortls  on  CAcry  side  are  defj-ing  the 
Peking  Government.  The  outstanding  personalities  in  the 
present  rebellion,  it  is  said,  are  Hsu  Shih-Chang,  President  of  the 
Chinese  Republic;  Liang  Shih-Yi,  Premier  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment; Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  President  of  the  Southern  Chinese 
Republic  in  Canton;  General  Chang  Tso-Lin,  war-lord  of  ]Man- 
churia,  in  Mukden;  and  Wu  Pei-Fu,  Inspector-General  of  Liang- 
hu  in  Hankow.  As  the  North  American  explains  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  present: 

"FoUowing  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  Manchu  d^masty  in 
1911,  a  Republic  was  established,  but  democracy  and  representa- 
tive institutions  prove  an  ill-fitting  garb  for  a  people  devoid  of 
any  practical  sense  of  nationalism.  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  the  first 
President,  had  been  a  leading  statesman  under  the  Empire;  he 
set  up  a  \'irtual  dictatorship,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
contemplating  a  reversion  to  the  monarchical  system.  During 
the  Woi-ld  War  the  Government  fell  under  control  of  reactionary 
and  militaristic  leaders  who  found  it  profitable  to  admit  Japan 


lo  a  dominating  position  in  the  country's  affairs.  In  1917  they 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  since  then  have  maintained  an 
oligarchic  rule  in  Peking  by  military  means  and  mth  political 
support  from  the  Japanese. 

"This  Government,  tho  incompetent  and  insecure,  was  the 
obA'ious  legatee  of  national  authority,  and  was  duly  recognized 
by  the  nations  of  the  world,  including  the  I'nited  States.  But 
there  was  wide-spread  opposition  to  it,  especially  on  the  gi'ound 
of  its  subservience  to  Japan,  and  eventually  the  more  democratic 
and  progressive  elements  of  the  South  established  at  Canton 
a  Go\-ernment  which  they  assert  is  really  representative.  Its 
President  is  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  father  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
and  its  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  former  ambassador 
at  Washington;  they  and  their  chief  supporters  are  enlightened 
men  and  ardent  friends  of  the  L^nited  States. 

"The  principal  cause  of  the  strife  in  China,  therefore,  is  the 
ri\alry  between  these  two  Governments;  each  of  them  declares 
that  it  alone  can  spoak  for  the  nation,  but  in  fact  each  Avields 
only  a  sectional  and  indefinite  power.  Pro])ably  that  at  Canton 
is  more  representative,  but  that  at  Peking  has  the  technical 
advantage  of  world  recognition." 

"The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Peking  and  Canton 
Governments,"  points  out  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  "appears 
to  be  the  familiar  one  of  conservatism  and  progressivism.  The 
dominant  ideals  of  the  Peking  group  are  those  of  old  China;  the 
ideals  of  the  Canton  group  have  been  affected  largely  by  contact 
of  their  leaders,  notably  V\'u  Ting  Fang,  with  the  Western  world." 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen  and  Chang  Tso-Lin  are  reported  to  have  formed 
an  alliance,  -ndth  the  object  of  catching  Wu  Pei-Fu  in  the  jaws  of 
a  military  nut-cracker  and  crushing  him  and  his  army.  Con- 
tinues The  Argonaut: 

"If  this  shall  really  happen  the  result  would  be  the  return  of 
Sun  Yat-Sen  to  Peking  under  Chang  Tso-Lin's  protection  and 
his  reestablishment  with  his  parliament  in  the  capital  from  which 
he  was  expelled  some  years  ago.  An  alliance  of  Sun  Yat-Sen 
and  Chang  Tso-Lin  would  imply  the  end  of  the  weak  and  trem- 
bling Peking  Government,  which  has  existed  only  by  sufferance 
of  Chang  Tso-Lin. 

"With  Sun  Yat-Sen  as  President,  and  the  powerful  and  adroit 
Chang  Tso-Lin  supporting  him,  China  would  be  in  the  waj^  of 
haAing  a  stable  Government." 

General  Wu  Pei-Fu,  declares  the  Newark  News,  was  the  father 
of  the  national  convention  scheme  for  unifying  the  country  and 
forming  a  stabilized  Government,  "and  he  was  on  the  road  to 
success  when  Chang   Tso-Lin  stole  his  thunder."     Hence   the 
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bitter    fighting 
Tribune: 


near    Peking.     According    to    the    New    York 


Changsintiec  j^^/ 
Liulih  o 


Shanhaikwan, 
Yungpingf  u  o 


Chicko 

GENERAL  DRAFTING  CO.INC.N.Y 


"The  three  chief  figures  in  the  Chinese  disorders  are  all  fight- 
ing for  the  same  thing — the  unification  of  China.  Their  chief 
differences  lie  in  who  shall  be  the  leader  and  what  methods  of 
unification  shall  be  adopted.  None  of  the  trio  desires  to  secede 
from  the  empire,  but  onlj^  to  control  all  of  it.  Sun  Yat-Sen  is 
popular  among  the  literati  of  China  l>ecause  of  his  progressive- 
ness  and  idealism,  but  the  educated  are  all  too  few  to  make 
his  control  far-reaching. 

"Chang  Tso-Lin  has  had  a  rapid  rise  to  power,  in  large  measure 
the  result  of  his  successful  tactics  in  getting  money  from  Peking. 
He  has  repeatedly  drawn  large  appropriations  to  be  used  osten- 
sibly for  the  suppression  of  banditry  in  Manchuria  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  Russian  frontier,  but  again  and  again  these 
sums  have  been  used  to  strengthen  his  own  army. 

"Wu  Pei-Fu  is  dominant  in  the  nine  central  provinces,  and 
his  annihilation  of  the  Szechuan  army  several  months  ago 
makes  him  almost  immune  from  attack  on  the  west.  But  he  is 
handicapped  by  shortage 
of  both  naen  and  money, 
whereas  Chang,  on  the 
Manchurian  front,  has 
made  heavy  raids  on  the 
Peking  purse,  and  Sun 
Yat-Sen  has  been  able 
to  find  adequate  funds. 
Wu  controls  the  most 
prosperous  and  most 
populous  part  of  China 
and  unquestionably  is 
the  most  popular  leader 
in  the  north,  but  attacks 
from  two  sides  are  bound 
to  prove  embarrassing 
to  his  defense. 

"He  has  the  support 
of  more  than  250,000,- 
000  persons,  whereas  the 
population  of  Chang's 
three  barren  provinces 
is  not  more  than  20,- 
000,000.  Sun  dominates 
an  area  in  which  the 
population  is  nearly  100- 
000,000.  This  makes 
\7u,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  the  most  powerful 

leader  in  China,  but  his  handicaps  are  greater  than  those  of  his 
adversaries." 

General  Chang  Tso-Lin's  purpose,  as  revealed  to  the  American 
Minister  to  China,  is  to  call  a  convention  of  political  and  militarj^ 
leaders  to  form  a  new  Government,  revise  the  Constitution, 
summon  Parliament  and  elect  a  president  acceptable  to  all 
factions.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Peking  Government,  how- 
ever, that  all  these  changes  are  unnecessary,  as  the  present  Gov- 
ernment was  legally  constituted.  As  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  sees  the  situation: 

"The  real  issue  is  between  Wu  Pei-Fu  and  Chang  Tso-Lin,  in 
their  conflict  for  control  of  the  Peking  Government  and  of  Shan- 
tung and  Anhwei  Provinces  by  means  of  the  railroad  from  the 
capital  to  Shanghai.  Chang,  an  ex-bandit  with  an  imsavory 
reputation  for  violence  and  corruption,  is  suspected  of  plaj-ing 
the  Japanese  game,  either  by  agreement  or  imder  pressure  of  the 
threat  of  Japanese  troops  in  his  Manchurian  p'•o^■'nees  and 
aroun.l  his  capital  of  Mukden.  Wu  Pei-Fu,  while  h'  has  used 
some  high-handed  methods  in  requisitioning  means  to  support 
his  army  in  central  China  and  keep  order  in  his  Yangt  ze  prov- 
inces, has  more  support  from  the  student  and  merchant  classes 
and  the  name  of  being  a  sincere  Chinese  patriot,  with  liberal 
tendencies  and  a  desire  for  a  Government  in  accord  with  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

"Reports  of  an  alliance  between  Chang  in  the  north  and  Sun 
Yat-Sen  in  the  south  are  really  beside  the  point.  Such  reports 
are  read  without  a  realistic  sense  of  the  immensity  of  China. 
In  actuality  they  mean  something  like  what  the  situation  would 
be  if  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Governor  of  Texas 
formed  an  alliance  against  the  Governor  of  Tennessee — with 
only  one  railroad  through  Washington  between  Massachusetts 


From  the  New  York  "EvenioK  Post." 

WHERE  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  UNITY  IS  BEING  WAGED, 

the  shaded  portions  being  the  fighting  area.  Under  the  protocol  between  China  and 
foreign  Powers,  signed  after  the  supprcssionof  the  Boxer  uprising,  the  lino  from  Pel<ing 
to  the  sea  must  be  kept  oi)en.  Nevertheless  American,  British,  French  and  Japanese 
soldiers  are  on  duty  there,  and  American  Navy  vessels  are  being  kept  in  Chinese  waters. 


and  Tennessee  and  no  complete  railroad  at  all  between  Tennessee 
and  Texas." 

"For  the  moment,  of  course,  all  this  agitation  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  aggressive  party  in  Japan,"  notes  the  New  York 
Times;  "it  affords  a  convenient  excuse  for  delay  in  letting  go  of 
Shantung;  and  it  gives  the  world  a  picture  of  disorganized  China, 
who  can  not  be  helped  so  long  as  she  does  not  help  herself." 
"  The  Japanese,"  agrees  the  New  York  Globe,  "are  watching  the 
fighting,  and  perhaps  getting  ready  to  intervene  if  a  Japanese 
skin  is  abraded  or  a  Japanese  pocket  is  picked  by  any  one  of  the 
contending  soldiers."  And  if  the  present  disturbance  keeps  up, 
points  out  the  Baltimore  American,  "much  of  the  work  of  the 
Washington  Conference  will  have  been  in  vain."  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Newark  News: 

"If  the  war  is  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  no  one 
can    expect   Japan   soon  to   turn  over  to  battling  China  the 

control  of  the  Tsingtau- 
Tsinanfu  Railroad  and 
withdraw  her  forces  from 
Shantung,  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement 
reached  at  Washington. 
Neither  will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  China  to  ar- 
range while  fighting  is 
going  on  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  deal  that 
would  bring  the  trans- 
Shantung  line  under  her 
control  and  OA^oiership. 
"Should  President  Hsu 
Shih-Chang  be  forced 
out,  along  with  his  sup- 
porters, and  should  no 
other  Government  be 
firmly  established  within 
a  period  of  six  months, 
then  the  commissions 
provided  for  at  the  Wash- 
ington Coixference  to  go 
to  China  next  fall  and 
arrange  for  initiating  the 
r(>forms  agreed  upon  may 
as  well  stay  at  home. 
There  is  danger  that  the 
whole  program  adopted  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  Far  East 
will  be  of  no  avail  unless  the  war  can  soon  be  brought  to  an  end." 

Peking  is  reported  cut  off  from  South  China  to-day  as  effecti^'ely 
as  it  was  in  1900,  during  the  Boxer  uprising,  alt  ho  the  way  to  the 
sea  is  kept  open  by  British,  French,  Japanese  and  American 
soldiers.  There  are  also  a  number  of  American  naval  vessels 
northeast  of  Tien-tsin. 

There  is  little  confidence  among  American  editors  that  order 
will  be  brought  out  of  chaos  in  China,  for,  as  the  Baltimore 
American  puts  it,  "the  military  governors  themselves  are  col- 
lectively more  powerful  than  the  Government  at  Peking.  More- 
over, they  are  all  jealous  and  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  con- 
temptuous of  any  movement  designed  to  pacify  and  subordinate 
them."     As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  surveys  the  situation: 

"Chinese  unification  seems  very  far  from  realization.  After 
north  China  has  enjoyed  its  civil  war,  and  after  Chang  or  Wu 
has  been  declared  the  victor,  there  will  still  be  forbidding  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  north  Chinese  readjustment  on  a  solid 
basis.  And  even  with  north  China  pacified  and  unified  there 
remains  the  big  and  fundamental  problem  of  bringing  together 
the  seemingly  irreconcilable  north  and  south." 

Yet  as  Walter  Liit'.efield  writes  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"Even  if  civil  war  .«hould  for  a  time  prevail,  even  resulting  in 
a  change  of  Government  in  Peking,  there  is  little  in  the  situation 
to  cause  despair.  For  it  was  the  people  who  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  1911-12,  and  since  then  the  people  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  self-government,  and  when  the  proper  time 
comes  will  put  that  knowledge  to  use." 
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Slli:  HAS  CUT  THE  RUNNING  TIME  FOUR  DAYS  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND   RIO   DE  JANEIRO. 

The  American  Legion,  one  of  the  four  fast  new  21,000-ton,  535-foot  Shipping  Board  steamers  operated  by  the  Munson  Line  between  New  York, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires  in  competition  with  the  "  V-fleet  "  of  the  British  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  "  So  long  as  the  American 
Government  is  operating  sliips  it  is  going  to  keep  the  flag  flying  and  these  splendid  accommodations  going  to  Sotith  America."  says  Chairman  Laskcr. 


THE   FIGHT  FOR  THE  RIO  ROUTE 

MORE  OF  A  SKIRMISH  than  a  real  fight  came  oflf  iu 
the  brief  rate-war  between  the  American  and  the  British 
lines  running  from  New  York  to  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine. Day  after  day  came  the  militant  newspaper  headlines — 
"Ship  Bcvrd  Sla.shes  Fares  in  Rate-War";  "Lasker's  Chal- 
lenge Stuxs  British  Lines";  "Ship  Board  Directs  Rate-War 
AND  Will  Battle  in  All  Seas";  "Laskeu  ix  Rate-War  to 
Finish" — only  to  end  quietly  in  the  announcement  of  an  agree- 
ment between  ^he  two  companies  concerned  to  settle  their  rate 
controversy  by  a  quiet  conference.  The  real  winner  in  this  mari- 
time battle  would  seem  to  be  the  consumer,  the  traveler  between 
North  and  South  America.  Xow,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  observes, 
it  will  be  "Cheaper  'Rolling  Down  to  Rio!'"  First  the  British 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  cuts  its  New  York-Rio  fare  from  S41o  to 
S315.  The  American  ]Munson  Line,  operating  fine  new  oil- 
burning  Shipping  Board  vessels,  meets  this  cut  and  betters  it  to 
$295.  The  pre-war  rate,  by  the  way,  was  §160.  So  much  for 
the  rate-cutting,  which  is  complicated  by  various  "differentials," 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  rather  technical  controversy. 

But  the  big  thing,  as  Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board 
and  several  of  our  editors  see  it,  is  that  here  was  a  real  test  of  the 
ability  of  our  new  merchant  marine  to  hold  its  o\ra.  in  the  face  of 
foreign  competition.  Chairman  Lasker  called  the  British  rate 
cut  '"unfriendly,"  and  predicted  that  it  would  usher  in  "a  test 
fight  in  all  the  oceans  as  to  whether  America  is  to  continue  ex- 
panding its  merchant  marine  and  maintaining  it."  In  Roosevel- 
tian  phrase  he  exclaims:  "Our  hat  is  in  the  ring,  and  we  are  going 
to  stick  as  long  as  necessary  to  insure  the  dominance  of  American- 
flag  ships  between  North  and  South  America! "  The  Manchester 
Union  believes  that  "a  test  of  the  sort  has  been  looked  for  and 
that  a  fight  may  be  beginning  which  "noU  spread  to  all  the  Seven 
Seas."  This  particular  rate-war  was  soon  settled,  but,  says  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  "it  Avill  serve  to  notify  Great  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  there  is  now  an  American  merchant 
marine  and  at  the  same  time  should  conv-ince  Americans  of  the 
necessity  for  its  expansion."  IMore  is  involved,  agrees  the  New 
York  Herald,  "than  the  great  bulk  and  value  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  this  country  and  the  lower  continent."  It  is  a 
matter  of  "the  maritime  prestige  of  this  nation  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere."    As  we  read: 

"Aside  and  apart  from  the  South  American  commerce  with  the 
L'nited  States,  which  soon  after  the  war  ran  well  beyond  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  if  there  is  one  place  where  the  American  flag  ought 


to  be  kept  flying  over  a  busy  and  splendid  merchant  marine  it  is 
here  in  our  western  seas  between  North  America  and  South 
America.  It  may  never  be  possible  to  do  the  business  at  a  profit 
made  out  of  the  traffic  itself  so  long  as  wages  on  our  ships  are  so 
much  higher  than  wages  on  British  and  other  foreign  ships  are, 
food  and  repair  bills  so  much  heavier,  and  general  expenses  so 
much  more  burdensome. 

"The  New  York  Herald  can  not  see  how  American  ships  can 
compete  with  British  and  other  foreign  ships  on  such  uneven 
terms  unless  the  United  States  Government  pays  the  difference 
in  one  form  or  another.  But  the  test  is  well  worth  making  in  the 
South  American  trade  if  anx'where,  and  A\hile  we  are  making  that 
test  it  behooves  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  sail  into  the 
South  American  ports  the  biggest,  fastest  and  finest  ships  of  all 
the  merchant  fleets  that  show  their  colors  in  those  waters." 

But  in  the  correspondence  oA'er  the  rate  cuts,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Company  asserted  that  at  present  "the 
South  American  berth  is  over-tonnaged,"  80  per  cent,  of  all  the 
passenger  accommodations  offered  in  this  trade  by  both  hnes 
going  vacant.  EverjTvhere  there  is  surplus  tonnage,  remarks 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  concludes  that  there 
must  be  some  routes  and  some  classes  of  business  in  which  it  will 
not  be  "possible  to  force  the  trade  into  American  ships."  And 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  in  another  Atlantic  seaport  city,  observes 
that  while  such  rate-wars  may  keep  the  traffic  for  American  ships, 
they  are  "not  likeh-  to  reduce  the  Shipping  Board's  deficit." 
It  judges  from  recent  utterances  in  the  British  press  that  if  Mr. 
Lasker  were  to  go  ahead  'with  his  idea  of  trying  "to  assure  Amer- 
ican domination  of  the  passenger  traffic  on  aU  oceans"  he  might 
have  on  his  hands  "a  war  of  competition  with  the  whole  British 
Government,  world-'n'ide  in  scope,  accompanied  by  reprisals, 
retaliations,  atrocities  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of  war, 
particularly  gigantic  expense."  The  Sun  suggests  a  connection 
between  the  rate-cutting  incident  and  the  ship  subsidv'^  contro- 
versy, particularly  as  affecting  the  taxpaj^er: 

"Of  America's  legal  right  to  grab  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  nation  there  is  no  doubt.  But  tho  all  things  are  lawful, 
all  things  are  not  expedient.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  a  great 
many  ramifications  of  this  subsidy  question  which  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  considered.  Congress  should  consider  them  be- 
fore acting  on  the  subsidy.  And  it  should  always  keep  in  mind 
the  effect  on  the  taxpayer.  If  a  subsidy  of  .§30,000,000  is  required 
under  existing  conditions  in  order  to  make  profitable  the  opera- 
tion of  the  American  fleet,  a  vastly  greater  subsidy  will  be  re- 
quired if  these  costly  competitive  wars  are  entered  into.  The  tax- 
payer must  bear  the  burden,  and  altho  the  glamour  of  the  idea  of 
America  dominating  the  seas  may  make  him  forget  that  fact  for 
the  moment,  it  will  not  do  so  permanently." 
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WEST  VIRGINIAS   RELIC 

— Fitzpatrick  in  t 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  TREASON  TRIALS 

Treason,  an  overt  act  of  betrayal,  treachery,  or  breach  of  allegiance  or 
obedience  toward  the  Government;  le\-ying  war  against  the  States,  or 
giving  their  enemies  aid  and  comfort. —  i  Standard  Dictionary.) 

SUCH  IS  THE  MOST  SERIOUS  CHARGE— the  first  to 
be  brought  since  the  Homestead,  Pa.,  riots  of  thirty  years 
ago — on  which  several  hundred  West  Virginia  United 
!Mine  Worker  officials  and  miners  are  to  be  tried  in  the  little  red 
court-house  at  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  where  John  Brown  was 
sentenced  to  die  some  sixty  years 
ago  for  the  same  offense.  The 
charge  is  not  a  Federal  one,  but 
is  founded  on  an  accusation  of 
treason  against  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  There  are  other  charges 
against  the  miners,  ranging  from 
assault  to  conspiracy  and  murder 
- — the  outgrowth  of  the  miners' 
armed  march  in  August  and  Sep- 
tembei",  1921,  from  INIarmet, 
Kanawha  County,  through  Boone 
and  Logan  counties  to  ISIingo, 
whicli  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  had  declared  under  mar- 
tial law.  There  are  twenty-four 
test  cases,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  to  follow  if  convictions 
are  obtained  in  these.  "Nothing 
like  it  is  recalled  in  history," 
writes  Roy  P.  Roberts  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  State 
attorneys  that  the  march  of  the 
miners  last  year,  and  the  assis- 
tance given  them  by  officials  of  the  United  JNIine  Workers, 
amounted  to  "levying  war  against  the  State";  murder,  they 
say,  was  in  the  killing  of  three  deputy  sheriffs  and  mine  guards. 
The  district  officers  of  the  union,  backed  by  the  international 
organization  of  miners,  are  in  charge  of  the  defense.  The\-  hold 
that  the  uprising  was  in  no  sense  an  act  of  war  either  against 
the  State  or  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  but  that  it  was  a 
revolt  against  the  acts  of  West  Virginia  coal  operators  in  taking 
over  the  political  power  into  their  hands,  and  their  suppression 
of  free  speech,  free  assemblage,  and  the  liberties  guaranteed 
American  citizens  by  the  Constitution. 

The  specific  provisions  in  the  indictment  against  the  miners 
and  their  officials  as  summarized  by  Circuit  Judge  Woods,  before 
whom  the  men  are  being  tried,  are  as  follows: 

"First — That  the  defendants,  with  their  confederates,  in- 
tended to  invade  Logan  and  Mingo  counties,  and  bj'  force, 
violence,  murder  and  open  warfare  to  deprive  the  people  residing 
in  said  counties  and  members  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  of  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

"Second — To  destroy  and  nullify  by  force  of  arms,  ^■iolence, 
murder  and  open  warfare,  martial  law  in  said  Mingo  County, 
and  the  military  occupation  in  said  county,  which  martial  law 
had  been  duly  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

"Third — To  release  from  imprisonment  persons  who  had  been 
duh'  and  legally  arrested  and  incarcerated  in  the  jails  of  IMingo 
County  for  violation  of  the  law  and  A'iolation  of  the  martial  law 
proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

"Fourth — To  take  possession  of  the  counties  of  Logan  and 
Mingo  in  the  said  State  and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  said  State  in  said  counties  and  to  deprive  the  people  of 
said  counties  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  said 
State. 

"Fifth — Especially  to  destroy  and  nullify  martial  law  in  said 
Mingo  County,  and  to  nullify  the  proclamation  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State. 
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OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 
ho  St.  Louis  Pust-Dispatch. 


"Sixth — The  release  of  prisoners  duly  held  in  jail  in  Mingo 
County  as  also  stated  in  the  first. count." 

Certainlj^,  asserts  the  New  York  Times, 

"Such  a  demonstration  of  wild  disorder  and  sedition  could  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  action  by  the  courts  to  vindicate  the 
law.  Examples  must  be  made  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  and  of 
those  who  conspired  against  the  peace  of  the  State.  How  shall 
insurrection  be  defended?  How  shall  alleged  wrongs  be  re- 
dressed by  defying  the  police  of  the  State?  Can  a  labor  organi- 
zation be  a  law  unto  itself?    What  provocation  and  mitigation, 

if  any,  were  there  for  such  a  rising, 
for  such  destruction  of  property, 
for  such  license  and  disorder  and 
the  taking  of  life?  " 

"That  armed  march  of  miners 
was  rebellion,  and  men  convicted 
of  rebellion  deserve  punishment," 
admits  the  Newark  News,  "but 
those  who  marched  claimed  the 
desire  to  liberate  'the  slaves  of 
the  non-union  coal  regions'  from 
a  rule  which  has  no  place  in  free 
America."  "Moreover,"  adds 
The  News,  "it  may  seriously  be 
questioned  whether  the  march 
ever  would  have  started  had  there 
not  been  reasonable  ground  that 
the  State  Government  was  allied 
with  the  coal  operators."  "There 
was  much  \*iolence  in  West 
Virginia,"  notes  the  Norfolk  T'i>- 
ginian  Pilot,  "but  no  one  believes 
that  even  the  guiltiest  of  the 
guilty  parties  were  guilt  j-  of  intent 
to  overthrow  the  State  in  the 
way  that  is  suggested  by  the  word  'treason.'  Why,  therefore, 
resort  to  such  extraordinary  prosecutions,  when  outraged  law 
could  be  a^'enged  far  more  simplj' — and  less  theatrically?" 
"When  you  charge  treason,"  notes  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "you  must  have  an  act  so  flagrant,  so  wanton,  so  menac- 
ing to  the  national  existence  as  to  convey  in  the  very  charge 
a  sense  of  dreadful  odium."     Continues  this  paper: 

"Treason  to  a  State  is  hard  to  conceive  at  best,  and  infinitely 
hard  in  the  case  of  a  State  with  the  notorious  recent  history  of 
West  Virginia.  It  has  been  a  State  wliich  had  ])een  derelict  in 
exercising  its  duty  to  enforce  order.  It  has  left  the  maintenance 
of  'order'  to  armed  detectives  in  the  employ  of  tlic  mining  com- 
l)anies  or  to  de]nity  sheriffs,  who  too  ofti'U  lia\e  been  in  tlu'  pay 
of  the  oi)erators.  With  so  long  a  record  of  \  iolence  on  both 
sides  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  West  Virginia  to  awake  to 
its  injured  dignity  and  invoke  the  charge  of  treason." 

The  West  Virginia  State  code,  points  out  the  chief  counsel 
for  the  miners  and  officials,  prohibits  the  emploj-ment  of 
deputy  sheriffs  by  private  persons. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  is  another  of  many  papers  which 
"cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  miners  are  being  prosecuted 
for  treason."     Says  this  paper: 

"If  the  miners  have  been  violent,  let  them  be  prosecuted  for 
violence,  and  for  \'iolence  let  them  be  punished.  If  they  have 
conspired  together  to  commit  a  crime,  let  them  be  prosecuted 
for  conspiracy,  and  for  conspiracy  let  them  be  punished.  Neither 
conspiracy  nor  violence  is,  however,  treason." 

"  In  bringing  the  charge  of  treason  before  the  Court,"  maintains 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  "the  prosecution  lays  itself  open 
to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  merely  endeavoring  to  intensify  the 
hostility  of  the  two  factions,  and  so  win  support  for  extreme 
measures  against  future  eft'orts  of  the  mine  unions  to  exercise 
tlieir  rights.  The  very  seriousness  of  the  crime  charged  against 
the  miners  is  an  impeachment  of  the  good  faith  of  the  prosecution." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Irish  border  is  fraved. — Greemnlle  Piedmont. 


You  can  save  daylight  by  using  it. — Neivspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

All  right,  raise  the  bonus  by  a  tax  on  radios. — Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Optimistic  Lloyd  George  seems  to  think  he  has  picked  up  most 
of  the  beans. — Boston  Globe. 

If  they  keep  on,  all  Irishnu'n  will  soon  be  equipped  ^vi(h  the 
emblem  of  the  country. — Bninsirick  (Go.)  Banner. 

Economy  now  thinks  it  has  scored  if  the  country  is  run  as 
cheaply  in  peace  as  in  war. —  The  Buffalo  Enquirer. 

New  York  had  91  murders  in  93  days;  the  other  two  days,  no 
doubt,  being  holidays. — Xewspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Germany  and  Russia  may  make  treaties,  but  they  can't  bor- 
row money  from  each  other. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

P]i'uoPEAK  merchants  can  take  Russia's  orders  if  Russia  will 
take  their  orders  at  Genoa. — Xewspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

It  would  be  well  to  find  out  if  those  fish  coining  out  of  the 
California  oil  w'ell  are  suckers  or  sharks. — Brunswick  (Ga.) 
Banner. 

"Ireland  is  yours  for  the  taking."  De  Valera  tells  the  "young 
men  and  women  of  Ireland."  Taking  from  Avhom? — Springfield 
Republican. 

John  D.  says  in  au  inter\iew  that  the  financial  outlook' is  very 
bright.  What  does  the  guy  on  the  park  bench  say? — New 
York  American. 

They  are  arguing  o^■er  why  most  wars  started  in  April.  Per- 
haps house  cleaning  had  something  to  do  with  it. — Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  can  not  speak 
English  is  less  than  two  millions.  This  includes  train  callers. — 
Richmond  News-Leader. 

A  MAN  is  not  eligible  for  the  hall  of  fame  until  ten  years  after 
his  death.  That's  another  thing  to  worry  the  college  seniors. — 
Newspaper   Enterprise   Association. 


The  white  man's  real  burden  is  his  own  cussedness. — Atchison 
Globe. 

Intern.vtionallsm  manifestly  aspires  to  inter  nationalism. — 
N^orfolk    1  'irginian- Pilot. 

When  business  is  slow  it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  after  it. — News- 
paper Enterprise  Association. 

Nobody  appears  to  be  making  any  money  in  Europe  except 
the  Governments. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  hold-up  business  isn't  as  big  a  crime  as  the  business 
hold-up. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

In  these  tight  times,  labor  wants  to  keep  all  the  hands  across 
the  sea  they  possibly  can. — Bi-unswick  (Ga.)  Banner. 

Attending  conferences  seems  to  be  all  the  rage.  Looks  as 
if  the  world  was  going  to  the  poAV-wows! — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  MOVIE  kiss  lasts  50  seconds.  Their  marriages,  however,  often 
last  much  longer  than  this. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Landlords  should  remember  they  don't  have  as  hard  a  time 
collecting  the  rent  as  tenants  do. — Neivspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion. 

There  are  thirty-four  reasons  why  the  bonus  bill  is  kept  alive 
in  the  Senate,  and  they're  all  up  for  reelection. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Work,  of  course,  is  the  cure  for  unrest,  but  there  are  lots  of 
people  Avho  think  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. — Colum- 
bia Record. 

We  need  a  nation  full  of  tender  consciences  and  calloused 
hands.  The  thing  seems  to  be  reversed  at  present. — Richmond 
News-Leader. 

When  the  Administration  fires  a  Democrat  it  grows  remorseful 
and  turns  around  and  hires  three  Republicans  to  fill  the  job. — 
Columbia  Record. 

Now  that  the  radiophone  has  provided  the  largest  audiences 
ever  known  for  the  statesman's  words  of  wisdom,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  he  will  give  more  attention  to  knowing  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about? — Springfield  Republican. 


Mr.  Gompers  says  in  substance 
that  the  labor  unions  are  above  the 
law;  oh,  come,  the  law  isn't  as 
bad  as  that! — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

The  latest  product  of  protec- 
tionism has  been  christened  "Con- 
sumers' Tariff."  It  ought  to  be 
theirs;  they  will  pay  for  it. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Now  that  it  is  proposed  to  ap- 
point a  government  commission  to 
investigate  the  coal  strike,  its 
chances  for  long  duration  are 
bright. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Republican  Army  in  Ireland 
is  so  enthusiastic  for  freedom  that 
it  refuses  to  permit  au  Irish  leader 
to  make  a  speech  in  the  market 
place. — New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph. 

If  the  Genoa  Conference  wants 
any  expert  advice  on  finance.  Jack 
Dempsey  and  his  manager,  who 
are  now  in  Europe,  could  tell  them 
a  few  things. — New  York  Evening 
Post.  , 

Tho.se  European  nations  seem  to 
be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
complained  that  his  creditors  wished 
him  to  deplete  his  capital  by  using 
it  to  pay  his  debts. — San  Francisco 
Argonaut. 


"HE'S   GETTING   BETTER!" 

■ — Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


The  more  Conan  Doyle  writes 
about  spiritxialism  the  more  we  re- 
gret that  he  stopt  writing  detectiA'e 
stories. — N^ashville  Southern  Lumber- 
man. 

Dr.  Doyle  gives  an  attractive 
picture  of  the  place  where  we  are 
going,  but  as  yet  he  hasn't  started 
the  slogan  "Let's  go!" — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

When  the  farmers  get  all  they 
ask  from  the  Government,  they 
may  come  into  the  cities  and  spend 
some  of  the  money. — Boston  Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter. 

A  PEN  portrait  of  Conan  Doyle's 
family  is  headed  "Doyle  children 
normal."  No  reflection  on  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  lady,  we  take  it. — 
Milwaukee  Seiitinel. 

Proposed  airplane  line  will 
make  it  possible  to  be  robbed  in 
Chicago  one  morning  and  shot  in 
New  York  that  afternoon. — News- 
paper Enterprise  Association. 

"We  were  not  beaten  in  the 
field,"  Avrites  General  Ludendorff. 
The  only  reason  the  German  armies 
did  not  receive  a  beating  which 
even  he  Avould  acknowledge  is  that 
they  quit  before  it  could  be  ad- 
ministered.—  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


RUSSIA  AS  "A  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
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EVERYBODY  WANTS  TO  HELP  RUSSIA,  and  to  help 
himself  in  the  operation,  is  the  remark  frequently  heard 
among  Sonnet  sjinpathizers,  Avho  smile  at  the  ''gracioiis- 
ness"  with  which  European  statesmen  now  comport  tliemselves 
in  dealing  with  the  "unspeakable  Bolshevik."  But  "business 
is  business,"  they  say,  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  as 
among  indiAnduals,  and  it  is 
"time  this  principle  should 
be  recognized."  Meanwhile, 
Genoa  dispatches  ad^  ise  us  of 
the  proposals  for  an  Allied 
agreement  with  Russia,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  the  French 
contribution  is  devoted  to 
projects  for  restoring  Russia's 
agricultural  and  industrial  ac- 
tiA-ities,  while  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  credits  for  Russia.  France 
insists  on  the  full  payment  of 
Russia's  war  debts  and  the 
return  of  priAate  property  to 
foreigners,  according  to  press 
dispatches,  while  Great  Britain 
favors  a  reduction  in  Russia's 
war  debt  and  will  be  satisfied 
if  Russia  grants  former  foreign 
owners  the  use  of  their  prop- 
erty instead  of  restoring  them 
to  actual  ownership.  Genoa 
correspondents  relate  further 
that  the  British  proposals  indi- 
cate that  Great  Britain  has  a 
fund  of  £25,000.000  aAaiiable 
for  development  in  Russia, 
which  could  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Englishmen  inter- 
ested in  that  country.  The  same  informants  a\er  thai  Bel- 
gium and  Japan  possess  large  amounts  of  caj)ital  for  de\'elop- 
ment  in  Russia,  that  Italy  could  help  ihrougli  her  cooperatiAe 
agricultural  organizations,  and  that  other  countries  could  send 
technical  experts  to  Russia. 

Meanwhile  we  read  in  the  official  organ  of  Tlic  Friends  of 
Soviet  Russia,  Soriet  Ruaxin  fXew  York)  that  Russia  to-day  is 
as  the  United  States  was  after  the  Civil  War.  "a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity" and  a  modern  Horace  Greeley  might  say:  "Cio  to  Rus- 
sia, young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the  country."  Of  the  land's 
wonderful  riches,  we  are  told  that — 

"In  the  Urals,  for  instance,  every  foot  of  ground  literally 
covers  some  hidden  wealth:  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  platinum, 
graphite,  quartz,  hmestoue,  asbestos,  salt.  Tlie  wealth  of  Si- 
beria has  hardly  even  been  investigated.  In  many  localities 
there  are  enormous  deposits  of  copper,  mountains  of  coal,  siher 
and  gold,  excellent  iron  ore — just  waiting  for  human  hands  and 
capital  to  de\elop  them.  It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  in 
detail  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  South  of  Russia,  of  the  Caucasus 
mth  its  oil  wells,  of  the  Xorth  with  its  timber.  There  are  un- 
hmited  opportunities  for  agriculture  and  for  cattle  and  sheep 
raising,  both  in  European  Russia  and  in  Siberia. 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  profits,  opj)ort unities,  grow- 
ing up  with  the  country,  in  a  land  ruled  by  Communists,  where 


CONFERENCE  GREETINGS. 

TnoTZKv:   "Powers  of  the  West,  the  hearts  of  the  Bolshevists  are 
oi)en  to  you!" 

Tmk  Powkrs;   "We  want  something  C|iiitp  other  than  your  hearts." 

— Miicha  I  Warsaw  '. 


the  first  phase  of  a  social  revolution  has  been  accomplished. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and 
tile  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  are  reconciled  to  the  neces- 
sity of  postponing  the  introduction  of  complete  communism  and 
calUng  in  the  aid  of  private  initiatiAe  to  restore  Russia's  produc- 
tive  capacity.     Discussing   the   desirability   of  interesting   the 

large  merchant  in  the  new  ec- 
onomic poliej',  Lenine  recently 
said: 

■"He  {the  merchant)  is  a 
type  as  far  removed  from  com- 
munism as  earth  is  from 
heaven.  .  .  .  But  this  is  just 
one  of  those  contradictions 
which  in  actual  life  lead  from 
petty  peasant  economy  through 
state  capitahsm  to  Socialism; 
individual  interest  raises  pro- 
duction. At  all  costs,  no  mat- 
ter how  seA'ere  may  be  the  pains 
of  the  transition  period,  poA*- 
erty,  hunger,  collapse,  we  shall 
not  fail  in  spirit  and  we  shall 
carry  our  work  to  a  vnctorious 
end."' 

Meanwhile  Russian  business 
leaders  and  students  of  eco- 
nomics, who  are  now  perforce 
sojourning  in  England  and 
France,  keep  a  close  eye  on  the 
economic  situation  in  Russia 
through  the  reports  issued  by 
the  Soviet  Government  and 
through  their  own  sources  of 
information.  The  results  of 
iheir  investigations  they  make 
known  through  two  monthly 
reviews,  one  of  which,  the 
Znpisky  Ekonomischeskago  01)- 
schestra  {The  Journal  of  the 
Economic  Association)  is  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  another, 
ihc  Ekouoniicheskin  Znpisky  (La  Rerue  Economique)  is  issued 
in  Paris.  The  whole  question  of  Russia's  economic  condition 
they  divide  into  three  sections,  agricultural,  mining  and  metal- 
iiirgieai,  and  col  ion  and  wool  industry. 

RUSSIA'S  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITION 

According  to  the  official  Soviet  statistics,  we  read  in  La  Revue 
Economique,  the  decrease  in  the  area  under  crops  in  European 
Russia  amounted  in  1920  to  44  per  cent,  as  compared  with  prt^ 
war  conditions.  From  an  elaborate  article  b.y  Profes.sor  Za^ 
gorsky  in  the  Sovremennia  Zapisky  we  learn  that  in  1921  the 
reduction  of  the  acreage  cultivated  attained  56  per  cent.,  and 
thus  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  famine  that  broke  out  in 
the  autumn  of  the  .same  year.  To  this  must  be  added  a  menacing 
decline  in  the  yields  of  this  last  year,  which  amounted  in  1921 
to  48  per  cent.  Stock,  fertilizers  and  agricultural  implements 
needed  for  the  cultivation  of  land  are  lacking  and  cultivation  is 
carried  on  in  a  primitive  way.  The  production  of  the  agricul- 
tural implements  in  Russia  has  fallen  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
war output .  The  number  of  the  implements  imported  has  under- 
gone nearly  the  same  decrease  so  that  now  only  a  small  part  of 
worn-out  tools  can  be  replaced  by  new  ones.     According  to  the 
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Ecouoiuicheskaia  Gizn,  the  official  Bolshevik  Review,  continues 
La  Rei'ue  Econoviiquc,  in  January,  1918,  there  were  twentj'-five 
million  horses  in  Russia,  while  now  they  are  not  more  than  twelve 
million,  which  means  a  decrease  of  52  per  cent.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  com-se  of  the  last  few  jears,  says 
the  Bolshevik  Narodnoie  Khoziaistvo,  was  smaller  than  the  de- 
crease of  area  under  crops,  but  the  fall  in  the  number  of  the  young 
horned  cattle  has  reached  a  limit,  bej'ond  which  continuation  is 
bound  to  disorganize  cattle-breeding  to  its  very  foundation.  As 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs,  it  will  continue  until 
a  general  improvement  is  achieved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
and  in  cattle  and  sheep  breeding. 

The  foregoing  figures  incline  La  Revue  Eeonnnn'que  to  refrain 
from  rosy  expectations  about  th(>  future  culli\  atioji  of  the  land 


ON  THE  LEAD. 

The    Bear    Trainer    (with  the  correct   Genoa    accent  i :     "You 

make-a  de  dance  good  and  remember  do  chain — and  ve  shall  be  de 

success  of  de  season!  '         .  ^^    ti  ..  i  r  n    t      ^      ^ 

— The  Pall  yfal!  (London). 


in  Russia,  for  it  says  "the  area  under  crops  will  undergo  a 
further  reduction  of  some  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  past 
year,  and  the  result  will  be  a  famine  not  less  terrilile  than  Russia 
is  suffering  at  present."  This  organ  reflects  in  sadness  that 
while  Russia's  annual  export  of  grain  before  the  war  amounted 
to  half  a  billion  of  poods  (a  pood  equals  36.07  lb.),  she  now  re- 
quires 200,000,000  poods  from  the  outside  to  sa\"e  her  agricul- 
ture from  utter  disorganization  and  millions  from  starvation. 

THE  MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  INDUSTRY 

Ln  Revue  Economique  turns  then  to  statistics  of  mines  and 
metals  reported  in  the  Bolshevik  Pravda  from  the  records  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council.  These  figures  show  that  the  total 
output  of  the  So\-iet  industries  in  1920  is  valued  at  584  million 
golden  rubles,  which  represents  10  per  cent,  of  the  production 
in  1912  (the  latter  was  valued  at  5,738  million  rubles).  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1921  the  output  rose  to  368  million  golden 
rubles,  that  is  to  say  13  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  production.  Thus 
the  Russian  industries  do  not  amount  now  to  one  one-seventh 
of  the  pre-war  industries.  Xot  all  the  industries  suffered  in  the 
equal  measure.     The  metallurgical  industry-  suffered  the  most. 


In  1920  the  total  productions  of  pig-ij-on  went  down  to  7  million 
poods,  while  in  1921  even  this  figure  was  not  attained.  This 
means  that  pig-iron  is  now  at  3  per  cent,  of  pre-war  production. 
Russia  has  fallen  back  to  the  time  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great, 
when  the  output  of  the  smelting  plants  was  equal  to  that  of 
to-day. 

The  mining  industry  is  in  a  much  better  position.  The  out- 
put of  coal  in  the  Donietz  basin  was  equal  in  1920  to  16  per  cent, 
of  pre-war  production,  while  in  1921  it  rose  to  17  per  cent.  From 
the  Soviet  Isviestia  we  learn,  however,  that  this  increase  was  due 
to  the  improA-ement  in  the  supply  of  the  miners  with  food.  Well 
fed  and  pro\'ided  for,  they  worked,  but  now,  as  the  famine  has 
badly  affected  the  Sonnet  Government  food  reserAcs,  their  ra- 
tions are  being  considerably  reduced.  So  they  desert  the  shafts 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  somewhere  outside  the  Donietz 
coal  fields.  This  explains  the  fact  that  in  January  and  February, 
1922,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  output  of  coal  is  reported 
bj-  the  Soviet  press.  "It  would  not  be  safe,"  says  the  London 
Zapisky  Eknnomicheskago  Ohschestva,  to  draw  optimistic  conclu- 
sions as  far  as  the  future  of  the  Donietz  basin  is  concerned.  The 
latter  is  being  ruined  by  the  using  of  the  coal  forming  the  sup- 
porting pillars.  Also,  there  is  the  working  of  the  surface  crop 
of  coal,  which,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  mineral,  has  never 
been  used  before.  So  this  journal  declares  it  would  be  "abso- 
lutely impossil)le  to  regard  these  entirely  unscientific  methods 
as  guaranties  of  the  maintenance  of  the  increase  of  output 
reached  in  1921." 

As  to  oil,  it  is  in  a  far  better  condition  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  Russia,  says  La  Revue  Economique,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  oil  industry  is  the  "least  subject  to  disorganiza- 
tion from  mismanagement  and,  moreover,  to  the  exclusive  at- 
tention paid  by  the  SoA-iet  Government  to  the  oil  fields."  Still 
the  1920  output  of  the  Russian  oil  wells,  we  read,  did  not  exceed 
36  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  production,  while  in  1921  it  was  about 
39  per  cent.  We  learn  further  that  the  technic  of  the  oil 
industry  has  badly  suffered  in  the  last  year  and  that  therefore, 
it  can  be  hardly  expected  that  in  1922  the  SoA'iet  authorities  will 
succeed  to  keep  the  output  of  the  oil  up  to  the  figures  attained  in 
1921.  All  in  all  La  Revue  Economique  believes  that  Russia  will 
have  to  face  this  year  at  least  the  same  shortage  in  coal  and  oil 
as  in  1921.  The  .slightest  decline  in  the  food  supply  is  bound, 
however,  to  render  conditions  still  worse. 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN   INDUSTRY 

The  cotton  industry,  says  the  Zapisky  Ekonomicheskago 
Obstchcsiva,  held  one  of  the  most  important  places  among  the 
various  branches  of  Russian  production.  Its  speedy  growth 
during  the  nineteenth  century  supplied  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  of  the  industrial  history  of  Russia.  Both  before  and  during 
the  war  the  Russian  cotton  industry  was  steadilj'  gro"nang  so 
fast  that  it  became  able  completely  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
the  home  market.  But  now  this  industry  has  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  It  is  "hardly  breathing,"  as  the  Soviet  commissary 
Rykoff  has  said,  and  this  review  adds  gloomilj-:  "One  sees  ahead 
a  period  of  sloAv  extinction  with  unavoidable  alternating  rises  and 
falls,  followed  by  a  fatal  paralysis."  Out  of  64  cotton  factories, 
which  in  1921  supplied  records  to  the  Soviet  authorities,  51  were 
idle,  owing  to  the  lack  of  fuel,  to  the  shortage  of  foodstuffs,  to  the 
workmen  being  on  leave,  as  well  for  many  other  reasons.  We 
are  told  that  the  output  of  the  factories  does  not  amount  to 
5  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  average  production.  On  the  other 
hand  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  on  the  creation  and  development 
of  which  so  much  effort  has  been  spent,  has  been  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  Beside  the  catastrophical  reduction  of  the  area 
under  cotton,  this  review  advises  us  that  the  verj'  existence  of 
cotton  cultivation  is  now  threatened  with  complete  destruction. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  peace  time,  the  yield  reached  on  the  average 
70-80  poods  per  dessiatin,  while  now,  owing  to  a  whole  series  of 
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adverse  conditions  it  does  not  exceed  from  40-o0  poods.  At  the 
same  time  the  qualitj-  of  the  cotton  produced  has  "considerably 
deteriorated." 

The  woolen  industry  is  not  much  better  off  than  the  cotton 
industry.  The  output  of  the  yarn  and  of  the  finished  products 
does  not  amount  to  one  one-twelfth  of  what  it  used  to  be  before 
the  war,  and  "out  of  56  woolen  factories  which  have  supplied  in- 
formation in  1921,  35  were  idle."  The  technic  of  the  produt?tion 
is  said  to  be  thoroughlj^  disorganized. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  new  trade  policy  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Russian  Government,  nevertheless,  the  Zopiskij  Ekonomisches- 
kago  Obschestva  believes  that  we  may  arri^  e  at  the  following 
conclusions:  "(1)  In  1921  the  productivity  of  labor  has  risen, 
altho  not  to  any  marked  extent.  (2)  The  output  of  goods,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  many  cases,  has  not  oiilj'  failed  to  increase,  but 
has  even  actually  diminished.  (3)  The  establishment  of  an 
economic  autonomy  of  certain  concerns,  to  attain  which  attempts 
were  made  to  organize  Government  Trusts,  has  not  materialized." 
Thus,  according  to  this  re\  iew,  no  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  organization  of  the  Russian  economies  that  would  inspire 
any  optimistic  prospects  as  to  the  future.  To  this,  according 
to  La  Rei'ue  Economiquc,  must  be  added  the  desperate  disorgani- 
zation of  Russian  finance,  and  it  tells  us  that  "the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment budget  for  1921  attained  22  trillions  paper  rubles, 
Avhile  the  income  derived  from  the  taxes  gave  from  10  to  14  per 
cent,  of  this  sum.  The  rest  was  covered  by  emission."  It  is 
evident  that  "no  impi•o^■(■ment  is  ])ossible  under  those  condi- 
tions,"   says    this    journal,    Avhifli    iidds    that    the    other    ditTi- 
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THE  AMERICAN  HEX  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  BARNYARD. 

'  111  let  the  hens  that  laid  these  eggs  hatch  them." 

—  V,'ahTe  Jakob  'Stuttgart.) 


culty  is  with  the  transport  conditions.  The  disorganization  of 
the  rolling  stock  is  shown  in  the  foUoAving  figures:  02  percent, 
of  the  total  number  of  locomotives  are  out  of  order  and  can  not 
be  used.  Of  the  remaining  locomotives  more  than  15  per  cent, 
are  idle  owing  to  fuel  shortage,  and  La  Revue  Economique  does 
not  expect  any  improvement  in  tran.sport  conditions  in  1922. 


A  JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  GENOA 

FAILURE  AT  GENOA  is  inevitable  because  the  United 
States  is  not  sharing  in  the  Conference,  we  have  been 
warned  by  German  semi-official  utterances  and  editorial 
statements.  Xow  we  discover  a  similar  judgment  among  the 
Japanese  press,  and  the  Tokyo  Kokumin  laments  that  because  of 
Uncle  Sam's  absence  from  Genoa  the  prospect  of  international 


V*  ...  i  lN(i     lilS   CL  E. 

Un"Clk  Sam:  'Til  do  nothing  until  the  password.    Money.'    is  used 
Then  111  let  the  iron  curtain  down.  " 

—  I\Ui(l(ti  iiitl(itsi)t  iBi  rlin.  I 


cooperation  is  "shrouded  in  murkiness  and  gloom.  '  The  lack  of 
tlu'  >pirit  of  mutual  assistance  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
particularly  among  those  which  are  important  factors  in  the  in- 
ternational situation,  distresses  this  journal  deeply.  At  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  Paris  Conference,  it  remembers  that  the 
si)irit  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  the  omnipotence  of  inter- 
nationalism was  much  in  evidence,  but,  alas,  it  says,  this  was 

■(tuly  a  superficial  phenomenon,  and  in  reality'  nationalism  was 
already  sujjplanting  internationalism."  It  is  true  that  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  was  held  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments 
and  for  deliberation  on  different  questions  of  high  import,  but 

"it  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  solving  financial  and  economic 
questions,"  which  this  ncAvspaper  considers  the  great  need  of 
the  hour.    We  read  then: 

"Minor  points  apart,  the  American  people  are  traditionally 
disinclined  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of  Euro])e,  so  that 
it  is  quite  luitural  that  they  should  be  a\'erse  from  tin-  participa- 
tion of  their  country  in  the  Conference.  Further,  the  United 
States  Government  is  apprehensive  of  the  contingency  of  in- 
\iting  the  attack  of  the  Senate  and  creating  difficult  political 
questions  as  the  result  of  the  participation  on  the  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other,  is  strongly  disinclined  to  attend  any  conf(>rence 
wherein  Russia  takes  her  part.  The  anxiety  whether  Britain, 
France,  Itah'  and  other  countries  will  propose  the  cancelation 
of  their  debts  to  the  I'nited  States  at  the  Conference  is  also 
attributable  to  be  opposition  given  out  bj'  the  American  people 
to  the  participation." 

In  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  the  Kokumin  goes  on  to 
say,  it  is  "utterly  impossible"  for  the  leaders  of  the  various  coun- 
tries to  devise  ways  and  means  to  resuscitate  their  finance  and 
economics  through  an  international  conference  from  which  the 
United  States  is  absent.  To  complicate  matters  still  more  there  is 
"the  occasional  friction  between  the  English  and  the  French." 
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THE  PASSING  OF  OLD  EUROPE 

POLITICAL  EUROPE  in  the  old  sense  exists  no  more,  ex- 
cept nominally,  for  the  political  man  has  "yielded  the 
symbols  of  his  office  to  the  industrial  man."  So  we  are 
assured  by  the  London  Saturday  Revieu\  which  says  that  the 
shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  is  now  to  be  observed  not  be- 
tween states,  but  within  states,  and  that  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  that  the  politician,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
is  finding  that  his  political  formularies  are  out  of  date.  No  one 
pays  the  slightest  attention  to  them,  according  to  this  weekly-, 
which  tells  us  that  as  we  leave  the  old  political  order  in  Europe 
we  enter  on  the  new — the  era  of  "an  economic  Christendom." 
President  Wilson  is  called  the  "last  of  the  international  poli- 
ticians" and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  "last  Prime  ^Minister  of 
England,"  for  tho  the  office 
of  Prime  Alinister  may  be  re- 
tained, it  is  without  its  old 
meaning  and  its  old  signifi- 
cance. The  sovereignty  of 
England,  centralized  in  a  par- 
liament at  Westminster,  has 
"  silently  but  effectively  passed 
away."  Instead  of  "sov- 
ereignty," there  are  no\s' 
"sovereignties,"  we  read,  and 
the  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  employers  and  em- 
ployed, the  great  professional 
organizations  in  England  as 
in  every  European  state,  have 
obtained  a  status,  which,  if  not 
recognized  in  constitutional 
law,  is  nevertheless  effective. 
This  weekly  proceeds: 

"In  other  connections  we 
have  noticed  this.  We  have 
remarked  how  the  executive 
of  this  realm  has  negotiated 
with  Trade  L'nions,  with  the 
British  Medical  Association, 
with  Federations  of  Employers. 
on  a  level  of  equality  and 
respect.  Parliament  and  the 
King's  Government  have  rec- 
ognized    that     they     are     no 

longer  supreme.  The  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  these 
shores.  In  France,  in  Germany  and  America,  the  same 
symptoms  of  change  are  to  be  observed.  The  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Versailles  found  itself  incapable  of  grappling  with  the 
problems  it  sought  to  settle.  The  men  who  composed  it,  in- 
fluenced by  the  criteria  of  an  epoch  which  no  longer  exists, 
thought  politically.  Despite  the  apparent  humanity  of  many 
of  the  generalizations  which  they  laid  down  and  which  they 
applied  to  the  hitherto  unrecognized  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
vessels  which  they  made  broke  in  their  hands.  Again  and  again 
they  assembled  together  in  Herculean  efforts  to  repair  their 
work.  It  was  of  no  avail.  In  city  after  city  they  gathered 
themsehes  together  and  discust  the  oiitworn  creed  of  politics. 
And  now  they  have  ai-rived  at  Genoa — and  they  discuss  politics 
no  more.  Here  is  illustrated  at  once  the  importance  of  Genoa, 
and  its  imimportance.  Its  unimportance  lies  in  this — that 
its  members  do  not  adequately  realize  that  they  belong  to  a 
generation  which  has  passed  away.  Their  minds  can  not  be 
adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  world.  Its  importance,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  it  marks,  nevertheless,  the  last  of  three 
historical  epochs." 

We  are  then  asked  to  recall  how  the  states  of  Europe  grew 
into  being  and  de^■eloped.  The  Catholic  Church  inherited  from 
the  Roman  Empire  the  idea  of  European  unit\-.  it  is  remarked, 
and  the  conception  was  already  breaking  up  "when  Luther 
appeared  and  lent,  by  the  veriest  accident,  the  weight  of  his 
religious  protest  against  the  domination  of  the  Vatican,  to  the 


CASTAWAY 
"I  wonder  if  this  one 


growing  national  consciousness."  The  birth  of  the  nations 
from  one  point  of  \'\ew  was  merely  a  religious  phenomenon, 
it  is  said,  but  the  notion  of  unity  was  so  overpowering  that  it 
influenced  the  philosophy  of  politics,  and  the  oneness  of  the 
state  grew  out  of  the  oneness  of  the  church.     We  read  then: 

"The  monarch  of  each  nation  inherited  within  his  own  borders 
the  complete  and  unquestioned  authority  both  of  the  Popes  and 
of  the  Emperors  of  Christendom.  What  had  taken  place 
in  Europe  then  began  to  work  itself  out  in  each  separate  nation. 
There  was  a  protest  against  uniformity  and  the  protest  took 
on  a  spiritual  shape.  The  claim  for  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  thought  was  a  claim  variously  made  by  Protestants 
and  Jesuits,  by  Puritans  and  by  the  Nonconformists  of  every 
.school  against  rulers  of  a  different  faith  from  theirs.  The 
various  Churches  were  the  precursors  of  the  modern  Trades 
I'nion   asserting   their  claims   to  liberty   and   self-government 

against  an  all-comprehending 
central  authority.  Gradually 
there  Avere  eliminated  from 
the  province  of  the  state 
matters  which  were  considered 
to  be  n(it  appropriately  po- 
litical. By  the  assertion  of 
religious  independence,  free- 
dom of  thought,  of  conscience 
and  of  expression  of  opinion 
were  gained  as  conquests  from 
the  central  power.  The  whole 
life  of  the  community  ceased 
to  express  itself  through  the 
single  channel  of  the  state 
Then  the  conquests  were  re- 
duced to  a  political  philosophy. 
A  theory  of  politics  began  to  • 
work  itself  into  reasoned  ex- 
pression, culminating  in  the 
principles  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. By  the  eighteenth 
century  the  religious  man  had 
become  the  political  man.  The 
last  hundred  jears  have  been 
A'ears  in  which  the  political 
thinker  has  dominated  Europe. 
His  influence  wanes.  Genoa 
seeks  to  inaugurate  an  eco- 
nomic Christendom.  It  begins^ 
unhappily  by  imitating  the 
errors  of  the  two  great  eras 
which  haA'e  preceded  it." 

In  even  a  cursorv  survcA^  of 


EUROPE. 

will  pick  nie  up?" 
— The  Daily  Express  (London). 


the  two  earlier  epochs  in  the 
history  above  referred  to.  The  Saturday  Review  notes  one 
peculiarity  common  to  both,  and  that  is  "how  willingly  men 
have  died  for  phrases."     Thus  it  reminds  us  that — 

"The  great  councils  which  have  endeavored  to  lay  down  the, 
dogmas  and  propositions  to  which  every  good  Christian  should, 
subscribe  have  immersed  the  Avorld  time  and  time  again  in 
dissensions  and  in  blood.  Of  the  early  ecumenical  councils  we 
have  inherited  onlj'  the  bare  transcript  of  the  resolutions.  We 
must  be  aghast  at  their  futility  and  their  hollowness.  Yet 
sanctions  were  established  and  machinery  was  improvised  to 
enforce  their  general  application.  It  was  imagined  in  the 
early  JNIiddle  Ages  that  peace  on  earth  and  good-'wdll  toward  men 
would  be  established  by  the  universal  acceptance  of  a  few 
generalizations.  The  idealists  of  the  early  Christian  era  as- 
sembled successivelj-  at  Constantinople,  at  Ancyra,  and  at 
Antioch.  Thev*  discust  for  days  and  weeks  at  Ephesus  and  at 
Ferrara.  At  Constance,  at  Pisa,  at  Seleucia,  at  Nice,  delegates 
from  the  whole  Christian  world  deliberated  on  the  canons  which 
were  to  bring  salvation  to  mankind.  Each  time  it  was  thought 
that  at  last  a  prescription  had  been  discovered  for  uniting  the 
world  and  removing  the  causes  of  its  differences.  The  revo- 
lutionaries of  France  fell  into  similar  errors.  It  was  for  general- 
ization after  generalization  that  men  fought  and  died.  Again, 
after  the  Versailles  Conference  the  same  phenomenon  is  ob- 
servable. Generalizations  were  like  bombs  which  burst  in  the" 
hands  of  those  who  did  not  understand  them.  Everj^  single 
gathering  of  the  nations  since  that  time  has  been  characterized 
by  the  same  errors." 
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THE  SIREN  VOICE  OF  THE  CITY. 


The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  N.  S.  W.) 


JAPANESE  UNREST  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 

IABOR  TROUliLES  in  Japan  were  confined  to  industrial 
centers  until  recently,  we  are  told,  but  now  the  unrest 
^  of  the  worker  has  spread  to  the  farm,  and  the  Japanese 
press  note  with  concern  that  year  by  year  the  disputes  between 
land-owners  and  tenant-farmers  have  grown  to  such  number  that 
they  are  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  Diet.  In  1921,  the  Tokyo 
Chuo  informs  us,  there  were  1255  cases  of  tenant-farmers  dis- 
putes, which  is  three  times  as  many  as  in  1920,  when  there  were 
408  cases.  Out  of  the  total  for  1921  it  appears  that  937  cases 
resulted  from  "natural  disasters,"  but  the  merely  human  causes 
of  trouble  between  the  owner  and  the  worker  of  the  land  are  in 
themselves  many  and  various.  Chiefly,  however,  this  newspajjer 
seizes  \ipon  the  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  people  as  responsil)k' 
for  present  serious  difficulties,  and  it  relates: 

"In  the  past,  the  relations  between  land-owners  and  tenants 
were  those  of  masters  and  servants.  Farmers  had  been  simple  of 
mind  and  honest  from  olden  times.  They  did  not  complain  much, 
but  obeyed  their  masters,  the  laud-owners,  implicitly.  But  as 
thej'  saw  the  conditions  of  disputes  of  the  industrial  laborers, 
they  have  come  to  realize  that  they  were  not  altogether  expected 
to  obey  the  land-owners.  They  began  to  insist  upon  their  rights 
and  to  see  that  their  positions  were  elevated." 

Another  cause,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  perturbation  in  other  coun- 
tries than  Japan,  is  the  flocking  of  the  people  to  the  cities,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  fields  for  the  lure  of  lights,  company  and 
amusement.  This  daily  recalls  that  Japan's  economic  prosperity 
during  the  war  helped  to  create  the  so-called  "narikin"  or  "war- 
born  rich."  and  we  read: 

"The  country  people  began  to  realize  that  they  should  not  stay 
buried  in  the  agricultural  fields,  but  should  go  to  cities  to  .show 
what  they  could  do  in  the  wa\'  of  realizing  their  ambitions  in  life. 
Consequently,  agricultural  villages  ha\e  lacked  labor,  which  in 
turn  induced  quarrels  between  tenant-farmers  and  land-owners. 
If  the  problem  of  tenant-farmers'  disputes  is  to  be  solved,  this 
point  should  be  carefully  noted. 

"Mr.  Tokonami's  suggestions  that  agricultural  people  .should 
be  provided  with  means  of  amusements  so  as  to  let  them  stay  at 
home  in  their  farms  are  good  by  themselves.  Some  steps  to  that 
end  should  be  taken.    Also  the  education  of  the  children  of  coun- 


try districts  should  be  improved.  But  more  important  than  all 
that,  is  to  see  that  the  economic  questions  are  solved.  To  that 
end,  a  tenant-farming  law  may  be  necessary  as  an  instrument. 
But  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  not  as  yet 
drafted  the  law,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  draft  will  be  completed 
within  a  year  or  so.  To  be  sure,  such  a  law  can  not  be  drafted 
in  a  hurry.  But  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  troubles  of  tenaixt- 
farniers,  tlic  (Jovemment  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  see 
that  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  arrived  at  quickly." 


BULGARIAN  COMPLAINTS— Sheer  selfishness  on  the  part 
of  England  and  France,  who  think  only  of  themselves  and  their 
own  rivalries,  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Bulgarian  newspajx-rs 
for  "neglect  of  Bulgaria  and  her  supreme  interests  at  the  late 
Xi'ar  East  Conference  in  Paris."  The  Sofia  Pobeda  avers  that 
Enghmd  yielded  on  the  question  of  restoring  Turkish  sovereiguix 
in  Asia  Minor  and  consented  to  the  evacuation  of  Oreek  troops 
in  that  region  in  exchange  for  France's  concession  on  llic  question 
of  the  autonomy  of  Thrace,  which  France  opposed  stubbornly  to 
the  last  moment.  This  new.spaper  complains  bitterly  that  the 
Near  East  Conference  took  no  heed  of  the  will  of  the  ^ario^ls 
nationals  inhabiting  Thrace,  nor  of  the  plain  pro\'i.sions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly,  relative  to  Bulgaria's  free  outlet  to  the  ^gean 
Sea.     Says  the  Sofia  Radical: 

"The  Turko-Greek  conflict  raised  the  question  of  the  protec- 
tion of  ethnic  minorities.  The  result  was  that  the  conferees 
became  aware  of  the  very  simple  truth,  that  no  matter  what 
boundary  lines  are  traced  in  the  Near  East,  there  will  always  be 
ethnic  minorities  in  these  states.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
arrange  for  their  protection  by  some  independent  and  impartial 
organization.  The  Turks  demanded  for  the  great  masses  of 
their  nationals  in  foreign  territory  such  protection  as  was  i)rom- 
ised  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris  to  all  other  minorities.  Tlie 
three  Foreign  Ministers  lately  met  at  Paris,  decided  to  entrust 
this  responsibility  to  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  already 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  minorities  in  Western  Pjuroi)e. 

"Hitherto  such  protection  has  only  ])een  window-dressing,  and 
it  behooves  the  League  of  Nations  to  get  down  to  a  basis  of  real 
action.  There  are  millions  of  subject  populations  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  Near  East  who  have  neither  the  right  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren nor  have  them  say  their  prayers  in  their  mother  tongue.  " 


THE  ELECTRICAL  COTTON-PICKER 


THIS  MACHINE,  said  to  have  boon  suggestod  lo  ilu  in- 
ventor by  the  way  in  Avhich  ooavs  lick  the  cotton  out  of 
the  boll  to  get  at  the  seeds,  is  described  in  the  "Nature 
and  Science"  department  of  St.  Xicholas  (New  York),  by  Miss 
'M.  Te^■is.  Her  narrative  is  a  remai-kable  one,  and  she  begins 
it  with  the  conventional  faiiy-tale  formula.  Once  \ipon  a  time, 
she  -wTites.  a  trespassing  cow  broke  her  Avay  into  a  cotton-field  at 
harvest-time  and  began  feasting  on  the  snowy  contents  of  the 
opened  bolls.  She  had  found  out  for  herself  what  it  took  men  a 
long  while  to  discoA'er.  that  the  seeds  are  nutritious.  Doubtless 
many  cows  haAe  made 
the  same  discovery.  But 
this  particular  cow  hap- 
pened to  be  seen  by  a 
man  ■with  an  observant 
eye  and  an  inventive 
brain.     She  goes  on: 

"Just  as  multitudes 
of  men,  before  .James 
Watt  came  along  and 
set  his  wits  to  work  upon 
the  problem,  had  sat 
cozily  by  the  fire  watch- 
ing the  lid  of  the  tea- 
kettle bobbing  up  and 
down  without  di'eaming 
of  putting  theimprisoned 
giant,  Steam,  to  work  at 
more  important  things, 
so,  until  Mr.  L.  C. 
Stuckenborg,  a  Memphis 
inventor,  saw  it,  the 
sight  of  trespassing  cows 
he  king  cotton  out  of  the. 
bolls  meant  nothing  to 
the  chance  observers. 
As  it  happened,  he  had 
long  been  working  on 
the  problem  involved  in 
substituting  some  form 
of  mechanical  labor  for 
hand  labor  in  the  arduous 
task  of  cotton-picking. 
He  was  struck  by  the 
neatness    and     dispatch 

with  which  the  cow  extracted  the  cotton;  and  in  thinking  it  over, 
he  realized  that  this  was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  cow's  tongue, 
which,  as  every  country  boy  knot's,  is  quite  rough,  being  covered 
^\•ith  projections  composed  of  horny  cuticle,  so  that  its  surface  is 
very  much  like  that  of  a  rasp. 

"But  tho  this  observation  gave  him  the  initial  idea  for  his 
invention,  it  took  some  fourteen  years  of  i)atient  experiment  and 
endeavor  before  he  brought  it  to  completion.  As  it  now  stands, 
it  consists  essentially  of  two  revohing  brushes  (which  pluck  the 
cotton  lightly,  but  cleanly,  from  the  open  seed-pod,  or  boll,  as  it  is 
called),  of  a  suction  system,  and  of  a  set  of  electric  motors,  together 
with  an  electric  generator  and  a  SAntchboard.  or  'panel-board.' 

"It  is  the  brushes,  of  course,  which  play  the  part  of  the  rough 
and  flexible  tongue  of  the  cow.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  small 
metal  frame  about  as  big  as  your  two  fists,  and  thej-  revolve 
toward  each  other.  When  these  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  cot- 
ton they  instantly  pull  it  free,  without  collecting  any  part  of  the 
boll  or  leaves  of  the  plant,  as  a  human  picker  is  only  too  apt  to  do. 

"Connected  with  the  revolving  brushes  are  flexible  tubes 
known  as  'picker-tubes,'  which  carrj-  the  cotton  by  means  of 
suction  to  the  collecting-bags,  just  as  the  dust  and  fluff  picked 
up  by  a  vacuum-cleaner  are  carried  to  a  collecting-bag." 

Just  before  the  cotton  drops  into  the  bag,  it  is  cleaned  by  fan- 
ning with  a  blower.    Each  machine  is  mounted  on  a  tractor  whose 
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THE  ELECTRICAL  COTTON-PICKER  AT  WORK. 

"Each  inacliiiie  can  pick  eight  rows  in  one  passage  through  the  field,  and  the  man 

wlio  operates  it  needs  only  a  little  training,  such  as  can  be  acquired  in  a  few  days,  in 

order  to  pick  four  hundred  pounds  or  more  a  day:  whereas  the  hand-picker  a^■erages 

only  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  d;iy.  " 


engine  provides  the  electric  power  to  run  the  eight  motors.  One 
of  these,  which  driAos  tlie  brushes,  is  suspended  about  half-way 
down  the  suction-tube,  while  another  provides  the  suction  power 
and  also  operates  the  blower  Miss  Tevis  goes  on  to  give  us 
these  further  details- 

"Each  machine  can  pick  eight  rows  In  one  passage  through  the 
field,  and  the  man  who  operates  it  needs  only  a  little  training, 
such  as  can  be  acquired  in  a  few  days,  in  order  to  pick  four  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more  a  day;  whereas  the  hand-picker  averages 
only  from  seventy  to  one  InincU-ed  and  fifty  pounds  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  his  strength, 
speed  and  skill. 

"This  greater  rapidity 
in  harA  esting  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  since  it 
is  a  crop  which  ripens 
gradually,  instead  of  all 
at  one  time,  like  grain. 
There  are  three  crops  of 
the  cotton,  in  fact,  and 
the  process  of  ripen- 
ing requires  some  two 
months. 

"For  this  reason  the 
'floating  labor,'  as  we 
term  the  great  hordes 
of  seasonal  laborers  who 
follow  the  grain  crops 
from  south  to  north,  is 
not  a\-ailable,  and  the 
cotton-planter  must  de- 
pend on  his  hired  hands, 
or  on  local  labor,  at 
best.  The  great  disad- 
^'antage  of  this  is  that 
much  of  the  cotton  de 
teriorates  in  quality  be 
catise  of  exposure  to 
wind  and  dust,  sun  and 
rain.  Weather-beaten 
cotton  tends  to  lose  its 
immaculate  whiteness 
and  smooth  and  even 
fluffiness,  becoming  soiled 
and  matted  together. 
Hence  it  brings  a  lower 
price  than  that  Avhicli  is  picked  as  soon  as  the  bolls  have 
opened. 

"Hand-picking  also  tends  to  mat  the  fibers  into  lumps;  and 
because  of  this,  the  fibers  are  often  'gin-cut,'  which  again  lowers 
the  quality,  since  the  longer  the  fiber,  the  better  it  is  for  spinning 
purposes,  other  things  being  equal. 

"It  is  estimated  by  good  authorities  that  only  one-third  of  the 
cotton  raised  at  present  is  harvested  in  prime  condition,  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  being  more  or  less  injtired  by  delay  in 
picking  and  by  the  admixture  of  dirt,  leaves,  and  other  foreign 
material,  which  hand-picking  involves. 

"In  Aiew  of  these  improvements,  there  is  small  wonder  that 
enthusiasts  are  already  predicting  that  the  electrical  picker  will 
revolutionize  the  industry." 

The  old  saying  that  "a  child  can  work  it"  might  be  used,  Miss 
Tevis  remarks,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  v.nat  we  do  not  let  the 
children  work  as  was  formerly  permitted.  The  picture  opposite 
shows  in  a  striking  way  the  difference  between  the  hand-picked 
and  machine-picked  cotton.  Another  point  is  that  the  machine- 
picked  product  yields  more  of  the  "cotton-lint,"  or  cleaned  fiber, 
than  that  picked  by  hand.  A  successftil  demonstration  of  the 
machine  was  recently  made  near  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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FAMINE  PREDICTED  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

WILL  1923  BE  A  YEAR  of  wade-spread  famine?  Sir 
William  Beveridge  has  recentlj-  made  a  remarkable 
prediction  of  severe  crop  failure,  and  British  scientists 
are  now  pondering  over  hm  prophesy.  Computations  that  Sir 
William  has  made  indicate  that  there  are  four  dift'erent  weather 
cycles  that  affect  crops.  All 
of  these  combine  in  a  max- 
imum unfavorable  phase  indi- 
cating heavy  and  harmful 
deluges  during  the  period  from 
February  to  September,  1923, 
the  growing  season  of  next 
year.  We  quote  from  Science 
Ser\'ice's  Science  News  Bulletin 
(Washington)  as  follows: 


advocates  of  the  theory  insist  that  "because  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful for  a  time,  we  must  then  be  unsuccessful  for  a  while." 
He  declares,  as  quoted  by  a  reviewer  in  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York),  that  people  often  bring  on  hard  times  by  vociferously 
insisting  that  they  are  due.  The  "agonizing  deflation"  through 
which  we  have  recently  passed  he  largely  attributes  to  the  power 
of   highly  placed  personages  to    make  their  prophecies  come 

true.    We  read  further: 


"The  prediction  is  based  on 
the  variation  in  wheat  prices 
in  Europe  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  Sir  William 
using  the  periodgram  method 
of  computation,  finds  that  the 
maximum  price  from  1500  to 
1869  came  at  intervals  of  about 
15;^  years.  This  abnormality, 
his  statistical  analysis  shows, 
is  due  to  four  weather  cycles, 
temporarily  operating  together. 
One  of  4.87  years  corresponds 
to  one  that  has  been  identified 
in  sunspots.  Another  of  5.11 
years  has  been  found  in  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  records. 
Two  others,  that  are  less  defi- 
nite, those  of  2.74  and  3.71  years,  seem  to  have  been  identified 
in  meteorological  or  astronomical  data. 

"'The  year  1923  is  destined  to  repeat  something  like  the  expe- 
riences of  1315,  the  year  of  the  worst  and  most  general  harvest 
failure  known  in  European  history,'  says  Sir  William  Beveridge, 
'in  the  excessively  improl)able  event  of  my  arithmetical  analysis 
being  complete  and  accurate  in  every  particular." 

"The  leading  scientific  weekly  magazine  of  England,   Xatitre, 
believes  the  prediction  well-founded.    'On  the  face  of  it.  the  e\i- 
dence  seems  sound,  and  the  reasoning  careful  and  critical,'  this 
magazine  says  editorially.     '  To 
the  crowd,  if  not  to  the  man  of 
science,    the    fulfilment    of    a 
prophecy  always  seems  to  give 
more   adequate   support    to    a 
theory   than    any    number    of 
agreements  with  past   events, 
and    the    year    1923    may   be 
awaited  Avith  an  interest  mingled 
with  anxietv.' 

' '  Officials  of  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  declare  that  they  have 
not  yet  made  investigations 
into  Sir  William  Beveridge's 
predictions.  Prof.  H.  L.  ]Moore 
of  Columbia  University  of  New 
York  recently  made  a  statisti- 
cal analysis  by  the  periodgram 
method  of  prices  from  1882  to 
1918,  and  found  a  marked 
maximum  at  eight  years  in  the 
cycles  of  a  number  of  crops 
and  corresponding  cycles  in  the 
production  of  the  raw  materials 
of  industrj\" 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  *'St.  Nichi-las." 

JIST  AS  THE  COW  DID  IT. 
The  revolving  brushes  plucking  the  cotton  from  the  pod.  When 
the  inventor  saw  a  cow  Ucking  the  cotton  out  of  the  bolls  to 
get  the  seeds,  he  realized  that  tliis  was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
cow's  tongue,  which  is  rough  as  a  rasp,  .so  he  just  merely  made  a 
inac'hine  tliat  would  do  the  same  thing.     It  took  liini  fourteen  years. 


AVHICH  IS    BETTER   DONE? 
Cotton  picked  electrically  (at  the  left)  and  by  (hand  at  the  right) 


On  the  other  hand,  a  sharp 
attack  on  the  cyclic  theory  of  business  depressions,  which 
holds  that  alternating  periods  of  prosperity  and  the  reverse 
recur  in  the  industrial  world,  has  been  made  in  a  recent 
address  on  'Some  Economic  Hallucinations."  liy  Theodore  H, 
Price,  editor  of  Commerce  and  Finance.    According  to  Mr.  Price, 


"Mr.  Price  uses  extreme  lan- 
guage in  stating  the  theory,  and 
he  is  to  some  extent  right  if  we 
grant  that  it  is  adhered  to  rigidly 
and  that  at  certain  definite 
times  there  wiU  be  business 
depression.  Such  a  conviction 
will  unquestionably  have  a 
depressing  influence  and  help 
to  end  prosperity.  Some  peo- 
ple certainh-  have  made  the 
theory  of  cycles  mechanical 
and  have  followed  it  too  far. 
In  Ohio  for  many  years  Farmer 
Benner  issued  pi'ophecies  based 
on  the  cycle  theory  and  won  a 
fame  that  endured  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  finally  end(>d 
in  a  crash.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Benner  often  made  a  hit 
in  his  prophecies,  he  some- 
times failed  in  part,  and  in 
1907  failed  completely,  when 
he  not  only  did  not  foresee  the 
panic  of  that  year  but  pre- 
dicted great  prosperity. 

"It  is  true  that  business  his- 
tory   shows    periods    of    pros- 
perity  and    depression    which 
ha\'e  come  with  a  measure  of  regularity,  and  it  certainly  can 
not  be  maintained  that  all  belief  in  the  recurrence  of  depression 
in  the  industrial  world  is  due  to  hallucinations. 

"Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  every  period  of  prosperity 
has  brought  transgression  of  economic  laws,  and  the  broken 
laws  would  not  be  denied  their  penalty.  Great  harm  has 
been  done,  however,  by  gloomy  forebodings.  Much  can  be 
accomplished  by  not  looking  for  depression  at  any  time  and  to 
ameliorate  conditions  when  prosperity  Avanes.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  with  its  adjustment 

to  credit  requirements,  and 
other  ways  of  meeting  financial 
stress  and  unemployment  will 
be  found. 

"JNIr.  Price  also  calls  an 
hallucination  the  belief  that 
the  world  is  poorer  as  a  residt 
of  the  war.  He  claims  that 
nearly  all  of  the  products  of 
human  energy  are  consumed 
or  wear  out  in  seven  years, 
whether  we  are  at  peace  or 
war,  and  hence  that  we  are 
not  poorer  on  account  of  the 
war. 

"He  overlooks  the  tre- 
mendous energ\-  wasted  liy 
war,  which  if  applied  to  the 
aims  of  peace  would  have  ac- 
complished results  of  great 
value.  There  was  also  tre- 
mendous loss  in  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  war  and  for  several 
years  after,  that  has  not  been 
recovered  and  probably  will 
not  be  in  a  long  time. 

"Air.  Price  stands  on  better 
ground  when  he  opposes  the  belief  that  we  can  not  prosper 
unless  we  continue  for  all  time  to  sell  more  than  we  buy,  collect- 
ing the  difference  between  the  accounts  in  cash. 

"We  must  both  buy  and  sell,  and  so  long  as  the  buying  and 
selling  are  profitable,  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  the  all- 
important  consideration." 
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THE  I  NMAPPED  UMTED  STATES 

READERS  WHO  BELIEVE  that  the  whole  area  of  the 
United  States  has  been  adequately  mapped  on  a  standard 
-  scale  by  the  Government,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  few  unimportant  or  inaccessible  sections,  will  be  surprized 
at  the  statement  made  by  F.  E.  Bonner,  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  Forest  Service,  made  in  The  Engineering  Xeics-Record 
(Xew  York\  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  country  is  thus 
mapped.  Maps  all  told  cover  about  4^3  per  cent,  of  it,  but  fully 
half  of  this  work  is  so  old  that  it  is  of  little  value.  Moreover, 
the  e.xisting  maps  do  not  always  fit  together,  even  when  adjacent. 


"From  information  collected  by  the  Board  it  appears  that  tho 
opinion  among  technical  map  users — including  engineers,  sur- 
veyors and  educators — is  strongly  in  favor  of  changing  the  scales 
to  the  inch  system.  An  inquiry  directed  to  nearly  1,000  indi- 
^iduals  throughout  the  eountrj-  representative  of  the  various 
classes  of  map  users  disclosed  that  76  per  cent,  believed  the 
change  should  be  made.  This  expression  of  opinion  included 
S3  chief  engineers  of  railroads,  of  whom  53  voted  in  favor  of  the 
inch-scale.  The  deans  of  engineering  colleges  voted  in  favor  of 
it  42  to  14.  State  highway  engineers  31  to  15,  State  forest<^rs  22  to 
2,  city  engineers  61  to  13,  county  engineers  94  to  15,  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Ci^•il  Engineers  50  to  61." 


A  special  investigation 


M^^M  1-62,500  Scale  (app«Yui.1in.«lm.) 


PRESENT  RAGGED  STATUS    OF    TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPPING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


for  they  are  on  three  different  scales.  The  present  standard 
scale  is  that  of  one  to  62..300,  which  is  nearly  an  inch  to  a  mile; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  change  this  to  an  exact  mile-inch  rela- 
tion, which  of  course  is  not  precisely  decimal.  ^Ir.  Bonner  reports 
that  most,  alt  ho  not  all,  users  are  in  favor  of  the  scale.  Probably 
most  citizens  will  sa^',  "Select  some  scale,  no  matter  what,  and 
map  every  inch  of  the  country  speedily.''  Mr.  Bonner  puts  the 
case  in  this  wise: 

■  ■  Suppose  a  ci\'il  engineer  building  a  bridge  should  find  himself 
confronted  with  this  problem:  The  bridge,  which  is  to  cost 
about  SIOO.OOO.  has  progressed  20  per  cent,  toward  completion 
when  the  taxpayers  demand  that  the  roadway  width  should  be 
changed  to  16  from  12  feet,  originally  planned,  in  order  to  correct 
the  mistake  of  not  providing  for  a  double-track  bridge.  Would 
the  engineer  dare  ignore  the  demand  and  proceed  "with  the 
original  design".'  Quite  probably  not.  Yet  the  proper  decision 
on  a  parallel  problem  has  been  agitating  the  Federal  Board  of 
Surveys  and  ^Maps  at  Washington. 

"The  question  concerns  the  scale  of  the  standard  topographic 
maps  of  the  United  States.  All  engineers  are  familiar  with  the 
topographic  quadrangles  published  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
These  maps  are  printed  on  a  scale  of  0.9S64  miles  to  the  inch 
with  some  on  smaller  scales.  Xo  one  seems  to  know  why 
such  a  scale  system  was  selected  in  the  first  place,  and 
strong  sentiment  on  the  Board  of  .Surveys  and  ^Maps  is  inclined 
toward  a  change  to  the  inch-to-the-mile  scale  system. 

"The  chief  objection  to  the  present  scale  is  simply  that  it  is 
meaningless  and  a  source  of  much  inconA'enience.  The  inch  is 
used  as  the  unit  of  measurement  on  the  map.  and  preferably 
it  should  represent  an  integral  number  of  feet  or  miles. 

Among  the  Government  organizations  themselves  no  standard 
practise  prevails  at  present.  Of  the  principal  mapping  agencies 
represented  on  the  Board  of  .Surveys  and  ^laps.  five  employ 
mostly  decimal  scales,  while  nine  use  scales  on  the  inch-to-the- 
mile  svstem. 


among  men  in  the  lumber  industry 
showed  that  about  90  per  cent, 
of  them  think  the  present  scale 
system  a  nuisance  which  should 
be  discarded.  Twenty-two  States 
are  cooperating  in  the  mapping  of 
areas  within  their  borders,  Mr. 
Bonner  tells  us.  In  ten  of  these 
the  cooperating  oflScial  has  been  re- 
ported adverse  to  the  change,  as 
against  three  who  favor  it.  This 
argument  against  the  change 
seems  discounted,  he  thinks,  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  majority 
of  State  highway  and  forestry-  de- 
partments prefer  the  proposed 
scale.     He  continues: 


"Strong  efforts  are  now  being 
concentrated  in  support  of  legis- 
lation by  which  Congress  will 
authorize  a  meritorious  expansion 
of  the  mapping  program,  which 
will  cost  in  the  aggregate  about 
840,000,000.  This  great  exp?ndi- 
ture  can  be  justified  only  by  the 
usefulness  of  the  finished  maps. 
The  \oice  of  the  map  users  is  un- 
mistakably in  favor  of  the  pro- 
I>osed  change  of  the  scale,  and 
the  Government  should  be  responsive  to  the  opinion  of  those  for 
whom  the  serAnce  is  rendered,  and  who  provide  the  resources  to 


make  the  accomplishment  possible." 


GROW  TWO  KINDS  OF  APPLES— One  variety  of  apples 
gro"mi  alone,  whether  one  tree  or  a  whole  orchard,  does  not  pro- 
duce as  large  a  yield  as  when  two  varieties  are  planted  side  by 
side,  according  to  recent  investigations  made  by  the  Washington 
State  Experiment  Station.  This  has  been  proven  in  various 
orchards  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we  are  told  in  Science  Service's 
Science  Xeus  Bulletin  (Washington),  and  several  commercial 
growers  have  discovered  it  when  they  planted  orchards  of  one 
variety  to  meet  market  demands.     We  read: 

"The  cause  for  the  low  j-ield  of  inferior  fruit  is  the  same  as 
inbreeding  with  animals  and  marriage  of  relatives.  In  such  cases 
we  know  the  offspring  to  be  inferior  physically  and  often  men- 
tally, while  with  apples  there  is  often  a  total  failure  of  the  blossom 
to  set  fruit.  It  has  been  kno^m  for  many  3-ears  that  many  Aarie- 
ties  of  cultivated  plants  are  self-sterUe,  that  is,  will  not  produce 
fruit  when  the  flowers  are  fertOized  ■nith  pollen  of  the  same 
variety.  The  inAcstigations  carried  on  in  many  orchards  under 
varying  climatic  conditions,  show  that  'self-sterility  is  more 
common  among  varieties  of  apples  than  is  self -fertility.'  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  and  of  commercial  importance  to 
note  that  the  size,  shape,  quality  and  color  of  the  apples  are  not 
changed  by  the  blossoms  being  fertilized  ^ith  pollen  of  other 
varieties.  In  addition,  most  of  the  common  commercial  Aarie- 
ties  in  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  have  been  found  to  overlap  in  their 
time  of  blossoming,  so  that  almost  any  combination  of  varieties 
may  be  planted  in  the  same  orchard  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  exTJeriment  cited  gives  the  records  on  eighty  different  Aarie- 
ties  grown  in  the  same  locaUty,  so  that  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  in  other  sections  the  most  common  Aarieties  maj-  be  planted 
together  and  haA'e  cross-pollination  insured." 
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(ourTt'sy  "f  "The  K  lee  trie  Railway  Journal.  "  New  V"ik. 

MORE  HAPPY  SCENES  LIKE   THIS  ARE  PREVENTED  BY  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  RAILWAY  FINANCE:  A  CAR  BONFIRE. 


DO  WE  EAT  TOO  MUCH  SALT? 

JUST  ENOUGH  OF  ANYTHING  is  doubtless  prefcrahlo 
to  too  inufh.  It  is,  howe^or,  difficult  to  agree  on  the 
boundary  this  side  of  exeess.  That  we  habitually  go  be- 
yond it  in  the  case  of  common  salt  is  at  least  the  o])ini()n 
of  H.  L.  Harris,  who  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Value  of  a 
Salt-Free  Diet"  to  (7i»nl  Henllh  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.).  ^Xv. 
Harris  backs  up  his  o])ini()n  Avitii  quotations  from  many  authori- 
ties. The  death-rate  from  heart  disease  and  kidney  di.sease  has 
increased  enormously,  he  sajs,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years;  and  this  increase  has  been  much  larger  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England.  The  reason  for  this  may  well  be,  he  believes, 
that  England  objects  to  heavily  salted  foods.  Her  hams  and 
bacon  are  preserA  ed  ■with  borax,  and  her  ))utter  Avith  boric  acid. 
He  first  quotes  Moras  as  sajing  in  his  "Avoid  the  0\-er-Use  of 
Table  Salt": 

"Salt  ages  people.  Salt  favors  deposits  in  blood-\'essels  and 
joints.  Salt  rol)s  the  liearts  of  man-ow  of  the  tissue-cells.  Salt 
is  an  enemy  to  good  digestion  and  assimilation.  Salt  is  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  stomach,  bowel,  kidney,  nerve.  \  ital  and  sexual 
impairments.  It  aggraAates  catan-h  ami  rheumatism.  In  any 
but  the  'normal'  amount  found  in  foods,  table  salt  is  slightly  or 
decidedly  injurious  in  j)r()porti<)n  to  the  exeess  taken,  tho  the 
system  becomes  accustomed  to  it  as  it  does  to  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
vinegar,  and  sweets. 

"The  average  eater  consumes  at  least  ten  to  twenty  times  more 
than  the  .sjsiem  requires  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  This 
necessarily  keeps  the  tissues  and  fluids  o\er-salt,  as  butter  is. 
Salt  'draws'  water  and  creates  thirst;  but  the  'water'  that  it 
draws  from  your  l>lood  and  flesh  takes  some  essential  living  pro- 
teid  constituents  along;  whereas  the  water  which  you  drink,  to 
substitute  that  Avhich  salt  abstracts,  is  'dead'  water. 

"Another  reason  still  why  salt  is  bad  is  that  its  habit  perverts 
your  taste.  Use  practically  no  table  salt,  (>xce])t  a  \ery  little 
in  the  cooking,  and  see  how  instinctively  your  tongue  will  "search' 
each  'bite'  for  its  OA\-n  distinctive  taste,  which  it  will  rediscover 
and  relish  after  a  week's  attention  to  jmiper  <'ating." 

Dr.  H.  O.  Beeson  is  then  quoted  as  declaring: 

'Prescott,  in  his  history  of  Mexico,  says  of  the  Tla.scalans 
that  they  had  been  impriscmed  on  a  high  moimtain  i)lateau  for 
fifty  years  by  the  allied  tribes  about  them,  during  which  time 
they  had  not  been  allowed  to  visit  the  lowlands  to  procure  salt, 
and  that  after  fifty  years  of  salt  depri\ation,  he  found  thcTu 
strong,  courageous  and  enduring. 

"The  amount  of  salt  that  can  be  used  without  producing  harm 
can  not  be  determined  by  the  sense  of  taste  alone.  It  tiuist 
conform  to  the  physiological  needs  and  must  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  cell  integrity. 

"What  is  our  consumption  of  salt  per  capita  per  diem?  I 
have  been  unable  to  fiiid  in  medical  lit<>rature  any  statement  of 
the  average  amount  used  by  the  American  people.  Charles 
Archard  states  that  the  average  consumption  of  the  French 
people  is  ."500  grains. 

"All  physiologists  agree  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  salt  ingested 
is  eliminated  unchanged  within  twenty-four  hours.     Then,  of 


the  ;}00  grains  eaten  daily  by  tlu'  axerage  American,  283  grains 
are  cast  out  of  the  body  as  foreign  material. 

"A  sufficient  amount  of  salt  to  be  used  daily  is  1.")  to  30  grains 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  nutrition,  and  any  in  ex<'(  ss  of  this  I's 
not  only  useless  but  distinctly  detrimental." 

Another  authority,  Dr.  Leva,  argu(>s: 

"We  know  that  carnivorous  animals,  in  order  to  1hji\-e,  re- 
quire no  addition  of  salt  whatever  to  their  food,  and  on  the  other 
liand  Avt;  are  acquainted  with  nations  living  in  a  state  of  luiture 
who  live  only  on  animal  food  (flesh  and  milk),  and  either  do  not 
know  common  salt  at  all  or  else  altogether  di.sdain  it.  With 
ci\ilized  man  the  amount  of  salt  supplied  depeniis  more  on  train- 
ing and  habit  than  on  any  real  need  for  it,  and,  as  a  large  numb(>r 
of  obser\-ations  on  health  and  diseas(>d  indiA'iduals  ha\e  taught 
us,  may  be  greatly  reduced  without  harm." 


A  CAR  BONFIRE 

NEARLY  TWO  THOUSAND  old  elevated  railroad  cars 
were  scrapped  and  burned  in  Boston  recently,  we  learn 
from  an  article  in  The  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New 
Y(n-k.  I  According  to  this  paper  it  had  been  a  frequent  comment 
of  visitors  to  Jioston  that  more  old-style  street  cars  were  in  e\  i- 
dence  there  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  country.  But  the  last 
two  years  of  trustee  management,  with  a  fare  unit  adequate  to 
write  off  obsolete  equipment,  has. changed  all  that.  The  writer 
go<'s  on: 

"From  .July  1,  1910,  to  December  31,  1921,  1,850  old  cars  of 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  have  been  scrapped  and  consigned 
to  the  flames  of  a  gigantic  funeral  pyre  at  the  Forest  Hills  yard. 
Rolling  stock  of  Tuodern  type  has  replaced  these  old  cars. 

"Under  the  strict  regulations  of  the  Massachusetts  laws  and 
the  sui)er\ision  of  the  commission,  a  street  railway  may  not 
scrap  any  physical  proi)erly  witlnnit  writing  it  off  out  of  earnings. 
This  neees.sarily  involves  the  use  of  an  actual  cash  depreciation 
charge  against  earnings,  and  few  of  the  companies  have  been 
financially  able  to  charge  off  the  value  of  obsolete*  cars.  Conse- 
quently they  have  had  to  keep  them.  It  is  only  within  th(>  last 
two  years  that  the  Boston  Elevated  has  been  able  to  rid  itself  of 
the  burden  of  depreciated  and  inefficient  rolling  stock. 

"Most  of  these  old  cars  had  seen  twenty-fi\e  years  of  ser\ice, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  three  decades.  Some  were  originally  horse- 
cars,  which  were  spliced  together  and  equipped  \\dth  motors  when 
electricity  displaced  the  straining  steeds  of  the  'SO's.  Among  the 
cars  destroyed  were  fifty  of  the  first  Avooden  rapid  transit  cars 
used  on  the  elevated  lines. 

"The  surface  cars  destroyed  were  single  and  double-truck 
box-cars,  2.5  and  30  feet  types  respectively,  also  a  number  of  single 
and  double-truck  open  cars.  In  their  stead  center-entrance 
nudtiple-unit  cars,  operated  singly  and  in  trains  of  two  and  three 
units,  are  now  in  service.  The  company  also  has  put  a  number 
of  standard  one-man  safety  cars  in  us(-  in  the  suburbs. 

"Before  being  sent  to  the  Forest  Hills  yard,  the  cars  to  be 
destroyed  are  stript  of  everything  of  any  possible  value,  all 
c()i)per  and  brass  trimmings  being  removed.  After  the  conflagra- 
tion the  ashes  are  raked  for  iron  and  metal  scrap,  which  is  stored 
until  a  favorable  opportunity  for  sale  occurs." 
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BURYING  A  DEAD  SHIP 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  AS  MATERIAL  for  building 
ships  Avas  dealt  a  severe  blow  recently,  says  Popular 
L.  Mechanics  (Chicago,  IMay),  when  the  Shipping  Board 
towed  the  concrete  tanker  Sclmo  from  the  wharfs  at  Galveston, 
and  literally  buried  it  at  considerable  expense,  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  stop  wharfage  charges.     The  story  runs: 

"The  vessel,  which  is  repoi-ted  to  have  cost  nearly  $2,000,000, 
ran  into  the  rock  jetties  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  about  a  year  ago, 
and  ripped  a  big  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  hull.  The  tanker  was 
raised  with  comprest  air  and  towed  to  Galveston.  There, 
shipbuilders  decided  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  repair 
the   damage.     The   rods   Avhich   reinforced   the   concr(>te   were 
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Coortesy  of  "Popular  Mechanics,' 


Chicago. 

BURIED  TO  SAVE  BERTH  CHARGES, 


The  wrecked  concrete  tanker  Sclma.  tied  up  at  a  Galveston  wharf,  after  having  been  raised  by  comprest 

air.     The  bracing  of  the  forward  deck  was  to  strengthen  it  to  resist  the  air  pressure.     The  vessel  sank 

upon  the  mud  beside  the  wharf,  and  remained  there  nearly  a  year. 


projecting  through  the  hull,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
get  the  craft  in  position  upon  the  dry  dock  for  repair.  So  the 
Selma  was  allowed  to  sink  upon  the  mud  at  a  wharf  where  it 
lay  for  nearly  a  year,  at  charges  of  about  $1,500  a  mouth. 

"The  task  of  getting  rid  of  a  steamship,  especially  one  with 
a  big  hole  in  its  hull  and  ready  to  sink  in  the  nearest  deep  water, 
seems  simple  at  first  sight.  However,  the  Shipping  Board  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  Selma.  It  was  first 
offered  for  sale,  and  nobody  wanted  it.  Then  it  was  proposed 
that  it  be  towed  out  and  beached  near  the  Galveston  jetties,  for 
use  as  a  fishing  pier.  The  Federal  engineering  department  ob- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  hulk  might  set  in  motion  currents 
which  w^ould  undermine  the  jetties.  The  proposal  of  taking  the 
ship  to  sea,  and  allowing  it  to  sink,  was  abandoned  because  it 
was  feared  that  it  w^ould  sink  l>efore  it  could  be  towed  far  enough 
not  to  become  a  menace  to  na\-igation. 

' '  The  ship  drew'  about  24  feet  of  water  when  lifted  as  high  as 
it  was  possible,  and  for  that  reason  the  only  spots  along  that 
section  of  the  coast  that  it  could  reach  were  considered  to  be 
naA-igable  waters  which  must  not  be  obstructed.  The  Gulf  is 
so  shallow  around  Gaheston  that  the  Aessel  covdd  not  be  brought 
within  a  mile  of  the  beach. 

"The  problem  was  solved  by  dredging  a  channel  from  the  deep 
water  of  the  government  channel  into  Galveston  and  out  into 
the  sand  flats  at  one  side  of  it.  This  channel  was  cut  30  feet 
deep  for  400  feet,  the  Selma  was  raised  by  comprest  air,  run 
into  this  channel,  and  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  Its  decks 
and  upper  works  are  still  above  water,  but  the  currents-  will 
soon  retUl  the  channel,  and  the  tanker  will  be  lying  in  sand  with 
only  a  few  feet  of  w'ater  around  it.  If  the  vessel  is  ever  desired 
for  use  again,  :t  will  be  necessary  to  dig  it  out." 


PAPER  PIPING 

THE  USE  OF  PAPER  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the 
manufacture  of  water-piping  and  the  like  by  an  im- 
proved process  has  been  proposed  by  a  French  inventor, 
IM.  Dalery,  we  are  told  by  the  Scientific  American  (New^  York). 
The  paper  or  light  pasteboard  is  wound  directly  upon  the  shaft 
of  a  machine,  using  a  tank  containing  an  adhesive  substance. 
The  last  layers  are  impregnated  with  tar,  then  the  pipe  is  given 
a  covering  of  bitumen  as  for  gas  and  water-pipes.  We  read 
further  in  more  detail: 

"Suitable  measures  are  taken  to  produce  a  large-diameter 
portion  at  the  end  of  each  pipe  section,  into  which  is  fitted  the 
smaller  end  of  the  succeeding  section,  then  the  joint  is  made 

tight  by  a  tar  treatment  and  by 
winding  the  joint  with  a  strip  of 
three-inch  tarred  fabric. 

"Tests  were  made  with  the 
new  piping  in  order  to  set  forth 
the  thr(>e  principal  characteristics 
which  are  required ;  that  is,  tight- 
ness, strength  against  interior 
pressure  and  good  preservation. 
As  concerns  the  tightness  of  the 
piping,  several  sections  were 
mounted  in  the  vertical  position 
and  tlie  bottom  was  well  stopt  up, 
water  being  placed  in  the  pipe  and. 
allowed  to  stand  for  ?1  days.  Ai 
the  end  ot  this  time  there  was  no 
trace  of  leakage  to  the  outside  of 
the  pipe,  so  that  this  test  appears 
conclusive. 

"To  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  pipe  when  subjected  to  in- 
ternal pressure,  a  section  of  pipe 
was  stopt  up  by  plugs  and  w^as 
placed  in  connection  with  a  source 
of  hydraulic  pressure  by  a  tube 
passing  through  one  of  the  plugs, 
while  a  pressure  gage  was  mounted 
on  a  tube  passing  through  the 
other  plug.  The  pipe  burst  at  a 
pressure  of  20  atmospheres,  w^hich 
was  a  very  good  result.  But 
the  joints  did  not  prove  to  be 
very  strong,  and  would  only  sup- 
port four  atmospheres.  This, 
however,  is  a  detail  and  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  improvement. 
"Tests  w'ere  next  carried  out  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the 
piping,  but  as  the  element  of  time  is  here  concerned,  these  were, 
of  course,  more  difficult  to  execute  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  sections  were  immersed  in  a  w^ater-tank,  and  at  the  end  of 
314  months  a  considerable  disaggregation  w-as  observed,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  adhesive  compound  had  dissolved  in  the  water. 
It  would  seem,  hov.'ever,  that  this  difficulty  could  be  easily  rem- 
edied by  the  choice  oi  £  suitable  waterproof  adhesive  substance. 
Besides,  the  result  was  largely  due  to  the  entrance  of  water  by 
capillary  action  through  the  end  of  the  pipe,  w-hich  had  not  been 
well  protected,  and  on  the  other  hand,  v.^hen  in  normal  use  the 
end  of  the  pipe  is  not  subject  to  this  action.  Other  tests  with 
the  pipe  laid  in  the  ground  show^ed  very  good  resu'ts  as  to  preser- 
vation. On  the  whole,  it  appears  very  probabie  that  piping 
made  of  paper  can  be  manufactured  as  a  practical  article,  at  least 
for  numerous  purposes.  Machines  must  be  found  to  wind  the 
paper  in  a  very  tight  manner.  Such  machines  already  exist,  anc 
it  will  suffice  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  use.  A  method  of 
this  kind  appears  to  be  very  promising,  especially  in  view  of  the 
high  price  of  metal. 

"For  temporary  plants  it  is  e\-ident  that  such  piping  might 
render  great  services  at  a  small  cost.  The  almost  unbreakable 
nature  of  this  article  is  a  point  to  be  considered,  together  with 
its  light  weight,  in  the  question  of  transportation.  Some  of  its 
uses  which  are  more  ob^'ious  might  be  mentioned,  namely,  as 
piping  which  is  not  buried  in  the  ground  and  is  therefore  not 
subject  to  damage  for  this  reason;  then  it  could  be  used  as  a 
protection  for  metal  pipes  against  cold,  and  especially  as  a  steam 
pipe  covering.  Electric  cables  could  also  be  protected  in  some 
cases.  In  short,  the  method  is  one  that  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration and  thorough  investigation." 
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RADIO   -   DEPARTMENT 


THE  JINN  IN  THE  RADIO  BOTTLE 


AT   THE   TBIE   last   winter  when   the  hitherto  mild  and 

L\  sporadic  interest  in  radio  suddenly  burst  forth  into  a 
A.  \^  popular  enthusiasm,  the  manufacturers  of  "vacuum 
tubes"  (triodes)  were  r^iaking  about  5,000  of  these  strange  little 
implements  monthly.  Of  a  sudden  they  discovered  that  this 
rate  of  production  was  leaving  them  miles  liehind  the  demand. 

With  all  possible  e.xpedi- 
tiousness,  they  began  to.  speed 
up  manufacture.  In  January, 
they  managed  to  make  40,0(X) 
tubes.  By  no  means  enough. 
Production  must  again  l)e 
doubled — and  redoubled.  It 
was  announced  that  in  April 
the  number  of  tubes  produced 
would  appro.ximate  150,000. 
In  May,  the  output  is  to  reach 
175,000;  and  the  forecast  for 
June  calls  for  200,000— a fort>- 
fold  increase  o\er  the  produc- 
tion of  December  of  last  year. 

The  reason,  as  even  the 
novice  scarcely  needs  to  t>e 
told,  is  that  every  one  who 
advances  beyond  the  very  first 
stage  of  radio  listening  must 
have  at  least  one  triode  in 
his  radio  receiving  apparatus. 
The  outfit  that  has  only  a 
crystal  detector  can  reach  out 
at  best  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  and  there  is  no  way  in 
which  its  messages  can  be 
amplified  so  that  a  "loud- 
speaker" can  1)0  used. 

If  you  wish  to  listen  to  the 
more  distant  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, or  to  make  the  speech 
or  concert  audible  to  the  entire 
family  at  once,  you  must  tuni 
to  the  vacuum  tube;  not  one 
tube  alone,  but  several,  if  you 
are  to  have  a  really  high-grade 

radio  receivang  outfit.  One  tube  to  act  as  detector,  and  two  or 
three  others  as  amplifiers — and  the  world  is  yours.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  crystal-detector  receiver  and  the  multiplex 
triode  outfit  is  the  difference  between  the  old  one-cylinder 
automobile  and   the  modern  "double-six." 

And  the  thing  that  does  the  trick  is  just  a  harmless  looking 
little  electric  light  bulb  with  a  small  metal  plate  or  cylinder  and  a 
little  coil  of  wire  or  mesh  of  wire  in  addition  to  the  usual  filament. 
If  you  ask  how  these  apparently  not  very  significant  additions 
make  such  a  difference,  you  are  told  that  the  "grid  does  it." 
It  is  further  explained  that  the  "grid"  in  question  is  a  little  coil 
or  mesh  of  wire;  that  it  is  so  named  because  it  was  originally 
made  like  a  tiny  grid;  and  that  it  operates  by  permitting  a  certain 
number  of  electrons  to  fly  through  its  perforations  from  the 
lighted  filament  to  the  metal  plate  on  the  other  side  of  the  grid. 

Sometimes  the  grid  permits  .such  a  flow  of  electrons,  and  some- 
times it  intercepts  them,  or  even  draws  electrons  in  the  reverse 


THE  INVKNTOR  OF   THE  .VUDION   BULB. 

Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  is  here  seen  testing  out   anotlier  invention,  the 

portable  wireless  telephone,  whose  current  ronios  from  any  ordinary 

electric  light  socket. 


direction  from  the  plate.  Everything  depends  upon  the  balance 
of  electric  currents;  and  the  electrical  engineers  themselves  are 
not  quite  agreed  as  to  some  of  the  phenomena;  but  they  all 
acknowledge  that  the  "grid  does  it,"  and  that  modern  radio, 
as  we  know  it,  would  not  exist  without  the  '"triode,"  as  they 
name  this  grid-bearing  vacuum  tube.     The  triode  is  the  only 

really  efficient  detector  in  the 
radio-receiving  apparatus,  and 
the  only  available  amplifier, 
to  make  long-distance  telepho- 
n\'  possible;  and  also — mys- 
tifying as  that  may  seem — 
the  essential  worker  in  pro- 
ducing and  modulating  the 
oscillating  current  that  gen- 
erates the  radio  waves  at  the 
l)roadcasting  station.  If  ever 
there  was  a  true  tale  of  magic. 
it  is  the  story  of  the  little 
grid,  that  was  added  to  the 
two-electrode  \acuum  tubes 
to  make  it  a  triode. 

And  so  it  seems  fitting  that 
when  the  story  is  relateil  of 
the  way  in  which  the  wonder- 
working grid  came  to  be  put 
into  the  electric  light  i)ulb,  as 
Mr.  James  H.  Collins  relates 
it  in  Popular  Radio  (New 
York),  it  .should  be  under  the 
title  of  "The  Genius  Who  Put 
the  Jinn  in  the  Radio  Bottle," 
And  here  is  the  story  as  Mr. 
Collins  tells  it: 

"You  remember    the  bottle 
drawn   up   in  his  net   by  the 
poor  fisherman  in  the  'Arabian 
Nights.'     It    held    a    jiim,    or 
demon,  sealed  up  and  cast  into 
the  sea  by  King  Solomon.    The 
jinn  began   to    speak    to    the 
fisherman,     and     finally     per- 
suaded him  to  open  the  bottle 
and  let  him  out. 
"There  is  a  speaking  jinn  la  the  glass  bottle  that  makes  radio 
telephony  possilile — the  vacuum  tube  or  audion  or  triode.     And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

'"One  summer  night,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  scientific 
fisherman  was  casting  his  net  of  investigation  into  the  then 
little-explored  sea  of  wireless  phenomena.  And  he  caught  a 
jinn.  Or  rather,  the  jinn  spoke  to  the  scientist,  not  from  a 
l)ottle,  but  from  a  Welsbach  gas  burner.  He  Avas  a  free  jinn, 
probably  having  escaped  King  Solomon.  For  the  first  time 
since  he  was  created  with  the  universe,  he  spoke  to  Man,  that 
cosmic  infant,  and  asked  to  be  sealed  in  a  bottle. 
"And  the  man  sealed  him  up  and  set  him  at  work. 
"The  man  was  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest,  and  the  place  a  room  in 
Chicago  where  he  was  conducting  some  night  experiments  in 
wireless.  De  Forest  is  a  parson's  son,  and  a  parson's  grandson. 
Born  in  1873,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  raised  in  Talladega, 
Alabama,  where  his  father  was  president  of  Talladega  Colhg*', 
educated  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  after 
serving  with  the  Yale  battery  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  got  a  job  in  the  Western  Electric 
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Company's  oxporiiiuntal  telephone  laboratory.  There  he  be- 
came interested  in  wirek>ss  telejjraphy,  and  in  1900  quit  his  job 
to  make  independent  exptniinents. 

"On  that  summer  night  he  had  a  new  type  of  electrolytic 
detector  rigged  up.  His  recei\"ing  apparatus  Avas  placed  on  a 
table  beneath  a  Welsbach  gas  light.  In  a  closet  about  ten  feet 
aAvay  he  had  a  spark  coil  with  which  oscillations  were  made  to 
test  his  recei\ing  apparatus.  The  si>ark  coil  was  operated  by  a 
switch  closed  with  a  string  running  across  the  floor  from  the  table 
to  the  closet.  Presently  De  Forest  noticed  that  e^•ery  time  he 
pulled  the  string  and  closed  the  switch,  the  light  from  the  gas 
mantle  increased  A-ery  perceptiblj-,  di'opping  back  to  normal 
Avhen  the  si>ark  coil  was  thro^\^^  off. 

"This  unexp(>cted  beha\ior  of  the  gas  light,  which  was  no 
part  of  liis  apparatus,  diverted  his  attention,  and  set  him  think- 
ing. Had  he  discovered  a  new  form  of  d(>tector  of  Hertzian 
waves  of  extraordinary  sensitiven(>ss?  Something  in  the  oscil- 
lations from  the  spark  coil  aft'ecttHl  the  gas  flame  e\'ery  time  the 
switch  was  closed — until  he  closed  the  door  of  the  closet.     Then 


"Then  he  turned  to  the  incandescent  lamp  and  found  the  same 
detector  phenomenon  in  the  more  attenuated  heated  gas  sur- 
rounding its  filament.  By  a  brilliant  series  of  experiments, 
first  with  one  filament  or  electrode,  then  two,  and  finally  the 
famous  'third  electrode'  or  'grid,'  he  developed  and  patented  the 
'audion'  in   1907. 

"Sinct>  then  the  dcAice  has  been  de\-(^loped  in  unforseen  direc- 
tions, and  applied  to  so  many  different  purposes  that  the  jinn 
in  the  bottle  has  been  found  a  true  magician." 


TUFTS   COLLKGt;    '  \V1KKLKSS  '   FACULTV    BKOAUCASTl.NU    i^KCTL  KKS. 

At  the  plant  of  the  American  Radio  and  Rescarcli  Corpoi'atiou  at  Tufts  Hill.  Mass.     Left  to 

right:  Dr.  Arthur  Irving  Andrews.  Prof.  Edward  H.  Rockwell,  Gardner  Chace  Anthony,  dean 

of  Tufts  College  Engineering  School,  Prof.  Albert  Hatton  Gilmer. 


the  phenomena  stopt.  He  had  found  a  detector,  not  of  elec- 
trical waves,  but  of  sound  waves. 

"A  year  or  more  passed  before  De  Forest  had  opportunity  to 
investigate  this  phenomenon  further.  The  jinn  had  spoken, 
but  only  in  the  dumb  sign  langtiage.  De  Forest  went  into  the 
gas  flame  to  bring  him  out  and  make  him  talk  in  a  telephone 
receiver,  if  possible.  He  placed  two  needles  of  steel,  and  later 
platinum,  in  the  incandescent  flame,  with  a  gap  between,  and 
connected  them  to  a  dry  battery  and  telephone  receiver.  Con- 
trary to  his  expectations,  there  was  no  appreciable  current  be- 
between  the  two  needles  in  the  flame.  Btit  when  he  tried 
the  same  experiment  with  a  Bunsen  burner  he  found  a  point  in 
the  outside  envelope  of  the  flame  where  current  did  pass,  making 
a  soft  fluttering  whisper  in  the  telephone  receiver.  When  one 
electrode  was  connected  to  an  antcTina  and  the  other  grounded 
in  the  earth,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  signals  which  clearly 
represented  the  sound  of  the  transmitting  spark. 

"Because  a  gas  flame  had  ob\'ious  inconveniences,  he  then 
sought  some  other  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  heated 
gas  and  heated  electrodes.  Experiments  with  the  electric  arc 
showed  that  it  was  a  detector  of  the  same  type,  but  exceedingly 
irregular  and  noisy  in  the  telephone  receiver — in  fact,  tlu'  im- 
patient jinn  now  spoke  domineeringly,  in  deafening  tones. 


COLLEGE  LECTURES  BY  RADIO 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  have  been  quick  to 
realize  the  value  of  broadcasting  from  their  particular 
standpoint.  We  read  of  (or,  if  our  artificial  ears  are 
sharp  enough,  listen  to)  messages  from  -various  colleges  of  the 
Middle  West,  including  the  I'niversities  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 

Nebraska;  and  it  is  announced  that   the 

Washington  Square  Division  of  the  New 
York  University  plans  a  broadcasting 
station  from  which  lecture  courses  on 
\irtually  all  the  subjects  offered  at  the 
university  will  be  .sent  out.  "Classes  in 
Spanish,  French,  Latin,  or  any  foreign 
language,  lectures  on  economics,  law, 
mathematics,  psychology,  etc.,  will  soon  be 
running  in  competition  A\'ith  other  attrac- 
tions that  the  air  has  to  offer,"  if  the 
expectations  of  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
World  are  verified. 

Dean  Lough  of  the  extramural  division 
of  the  University  is  quoted  as  saying  that, 
in  addition  to  this  use  of  radio,  the 
facilities  of  the  new  art  are  to  be  invoked 
through  the  installation  of  "  louc -speakers  " 
in  various  university  class-roc  ms,  so  that 
lectures  may  be  conducted  simultaneously 
before  different  audiences  by  one  professor. 
The  equipment  to  be  used  is  the  same 
that  transmitted  President  Harding's 
speech  on  Armistice  Day.  "We  expect  to 
conduct  classes  at  Washington  Square 
College  and  have  the  voice  transmitted 
to  the  Wall  Street  division.  University 
Heights  or  the  Medical  College,"  Dean 
Lough  is  quoted  as  saying. 

^Meantime  report  comes  from  Boston  of 
the  actual  inauguration  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures bj-radiophonc  to  be  given  by  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Tufts  College,  the  opening 
lecture  being  given  by  Dean  Charles  Ernest  Fay,  Wade  professor 
of  modern  languages  and  dean  of  the  graduate  school.  After 
stating  that  the  opening  lecture  of  this  course,  by  Dean  Fay,  will 
tell  of  the  aims  of  the  enterprise,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston)  gives  a  detailed  list  of  subjects  to  be  covered,  ranging 
from  economics  to  engineering  and  from  athletics  to  the  drama; 
and  adds  this  explication  of  the  general  purpose  of  the  enterprise: 

"In  the  initial  statement  it  is  made  clear  that  the  lectures 
will  be  of  a  popular  nature  and  not  beyond  the  understanding 
of  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  boys,  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  25,  who  are  especially  interested  in  "wireless. 

"Those  in  charge  of  the  new  course  at  Tufts  say  that  by  the 
use  of  the  sound  amplifier  it  will  be  possible  for  many  persons 
to  hear  the  same  lecture  from  one  recei^•ing  apparatus.  But 
the  most  notable  advantage  of  the  Tufts  Wireless  College  plan 
seems  to  be  personal  relation  between  the  professor  and  his 
students.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  impossible  for  any  stu- 
dent to  ask  a  question  of  the  lecturer  and  receive  a  replj',  but  it  is 
not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  professors  "will  set 
aside  one  or  more  lectures  to  the  answering  of  questions  that  have 
been  submitted  by  mail. 
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Courtesy  of  "Radio  News. 


IT  INSURES  THE  SECRECY  OF  TELEPHONE  CONVERSATIONS:  THE  "SUPER-PHONE." 


"lu  dibcussiug  the  iicav  method  of  teaching,  a  number  of  the 
Tufts  faculty  admitted  that  it  v/as  frankly  an  experiment. 
'Whether  Ave  shall  meet  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
by  glATing  these  lectures  remains  to  be  seen,'  he  said.  'A  very 
large  part  of  the  radio  broadcasting  now  is  lieing  done  purely 
as  a  public  service.  Tufts  Collegt^  seeks  to  serve  the  public  in 
every  possible  way  and  several  members  of  the  College  faculty 
have  A'olunteered  to  \indertake  this  work  •without  remuneration. 
The  possilulities  are  manifold,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short 
time,  in  my  opinion,  when  information  of  all  kinds  will  be 
transmitted  by  radio.'  " 


THE  SUPERPHONE 

NEW  METHODS  IX  APPLIED  SCIENCE  seldom  sup- 
plant older  method.^,  however  effectively  they  may 
supplement  them.  The  horse  has  not  been  supplanted 
by  the  automobile;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  probability  that  the 
wire  telegi'aph  and  telephone  Avill  l)e  supi)ianted  l)y  wireless. 
Already,  however,  radio  communication  opens  up  new  fields, 
as  in  broadcasting,  that  the  older  method  could  not  enter;  and 
now  it  appears  that  " wired-Aweless, "  or  "line-radio"  is  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  coadjutor  of  the  ordinary  telejjhone.  IMr. 
R.  D.  Duncan,  Jr.,  chief  engineer  of  the  research  laboratory  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Ai'my,  has  invented  an  apparatus 
which  is  dubbed  the  "super-phone,"  with  the  aid  of  which  the 
principle  that  Major-General  Squier  di.scovered  may  be  utilized 
in  a  way  to  improve  the  general  telephone  service;  in  particular, 
making  it  possible  thai  ;e\eral  eon\ersations  may  be  carried  on 
over  the  same  wire  simultaneously,  each  conversation  in  strict 
privacy,  witli  no  possibility  that  any  one  will  "listen  in."  The 
portable  apparatus,  weighing  only  about  forty  pounds,  with 
which  this  is  accomi)lished,  is  described  l)y  JNIr.  S.  R.  Winters 
in  Radio  News  (Xew  York) : 

"The  'superphone'  is  a  complete  transmitting  and  receiving 
outfit,  and  as  an  attachment  to  an  existing  telephone  line,  the 
operator  is  not  bothered  with  the  details  of  its  mechanism.  The 
physical  circuit  between  two  subscribers  is  established  by  simply 
connecting  the  accessory  unit  to  the  common  telephone  system. 
By  the  mere  pressing  of  an  electric  button  a  SAvitch,  which  is 
closed  automatically,  throws  the  normal  telephone  into  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  'superphone.'  A  communication  may  then  be  trans- 
mitted in  secrecy.  The  conversation  ha\ing  been  completed, 
the  receiver  is  placed  on  the  hook  and  normal  conditions  are 
restored.  The  shifting  from  the  transmission  to  the  receiving 
of  messages  is  m'goti^ted  with  ease  and  rapidity,  somewhat 
contrary  to  the  procedure  involved  in  the  use  of  the  common 
radiotelephone.  Hence  the  label  on  the  new  invention,  'Line- 
Radio  Duplex  Transmitter  and  Receiver.'  The  compact  outfit 
readily  lends  itself  to  use  in  both  radiotelephony  and  radio- 
telegraphy. 

"The  high-frequency  generator  emplojed  includes  three 
electron  vacuum  tubes,  supplemented  with  amplify -ug  and  recti- 


fying units.  The  vacuum  tubes  are  standard  equipment  of 
the  Signal  Corps.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  operating  the 
'superphone'  from  both  filaments  and  plates  from  110  volts  of 
direct  current.  The  source  of  plate  voltage  is  encased  in  a 
wooden  bo.x  when  rugged  service  in  the  field  is  anticipated. 

"High-frequvncy  alternating  currents,  the  supporting  vehicle 
for  'line  radio'  or  'wired  wireless,'  is  employed  in  the  operation 
of  this  telephone  or  telegraph  attachment.  These  currents  are 
modulated  at  the  transmitting  end  by  speaking  into  a  micro- 
phone. The  communication  is  finally  con\'eyed  to  an  ordinary 
telephone  receiver.  IVluItiple.x-telephony  is  possible  where  more 
than  on'.'  of  the  'superpliones'  is  accessible,  thus  offering  op- 
portunity for  the  transmission  of  a  great  number  of  conAersations 
simultaneously  over  a  single  line  without  interference,  one  Avith 
another.  When  these  portal)lo  outfits  are  emi)loyed  in  open 
oA'erhead  telei)hone  or  telegrajjli  lines,  the  transmission  of  audibly 
commuiiications  may  be  negotiated  for  a  distance  of  100  miles. 

"The  poAver  consumed  in  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  is 
negligible.  CoixAcrsat ions  can  be  flung  for  a  consideral)le  dis- 
tance Avith  the  consumption  of  only  oiu'-tenth  of  a  Avatl  of  current, 
Avhich  is  ont^five-hundredth  of  the  electricity  required  in  lighting 
a  common  electric  lamp.  Speech  thus  conAeyed  is  said  to 
more  distineUthan  ordinary  conversations  OA-(>r  the  telephone. 

"Perhaps  it  is  permi.ssible  for  one  to  contemplate  the  uses  of 
this  invention.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  present  or  future 
cabinets,  when  transmitting  an  important  document  of  State 
to  th(>  President,  may  employ  this  At'hicle  of  communication. 
Avhere  pri\acy  is  insured  for  the  contents  of  the  message.  Broker- 
ages in  New  York  City  may  negotiate  their  transactions  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  Avhere  the  element  of  si)eculation  demands  pri\'acy 
of  communication,  I)y  u.se  of  the  'superphone.'  Banking  estab- 
lishments, remoAed  from  their  branch  institutions,  can  conduct 
business  in  secrecy  by  the  application  of  this  in\'ention.  IMilitary 
strategists,  Avith  the  element  of  future  Avars  neA'er  entirely  re- 
moved, may  possibly  safeguard  their  battle-fii'ld  operations  from 
the  enemy  by  drafting  the  services  of  the  latest  offspring  of 
'Avired  Avireless'  or  'line  radio.'" 


MUST     HAVE     LICENSE     EVEN     FOR     BUZZER     SET— 

"Some  confusion  seems  to  exist,"  says  Mr.  Jack  Binns,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "as  to  Avliether  a  radio  fan  can  haAC  a 
transmitting  set,  consisting  of  a  buzzer,  Avithout  obtaining  a 
license  from  the  Federal  authorities.  It  is  due  to  argument  that 
the  feeble  oscillations  produced  by  a  buzzer  spark  will  not  coA'er 
very  great  distances  and  therefore  Avill  not  interfere  Avith  regular 
radio  stations.  It  is  against  the  laAV  to  use  such  a  set  Avithouf 
a  license." 

EAcry  noAace  should  understand  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
transmitting  license,  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  the  telegraph 
((Continental)  code.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  send  mes- 
sages, and  to  receiA'e  ten  Avords  per  minute.  It  is  Avithin  the 
possibilities  that  this  regulation  Avill  be  officially  changed  in  the 
not  distant  future,  in  vieAV  of  the  rapid  strides  of  radiotelephony. 
But  at  present  such  is  the  law. 
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CDILD  ONE  BY  THE  X\\:\IE  OF  JENKINS  ever  be 
a  great  poet?  Tlie  fri^•olous  IMr.  Broun,  who  AM'ites 
irresponsibly  about  plays,  doesn't  think  one  could.  So 
when  a  play  tells  us  that  one  Jenkins  Avrote  immortal  poems 
whieh  one  Blayds  spent  a  lifetime  in  passing  otT  as  his  own  and 
acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  great  national  figure.  Mr.  Broun 


CONFRONTED   BY   HIS   PAST. 

Blayds.  at  the  end   of  a   long  life  and  many  honors,  thinks  of  the 
lx)y  on  whose  geniu-;  he  has  fattened,  and  confesses  to  his  daughter. 


sees  something  to  be  said  for  the  successful  faker.  ""The  Truth 
About  Blayds,"  one  of  the  season's  successes,  is  treated  more 
seriously  than  that  by  the  run  of  critics.  In  the  New  York 
World  the  play  is  described  as  "'a  family  argument,  brighter 
than  the  usual  one.  centered  upon  whether  the  family  of  Blayds 
shall  adhere  to  Avhat  is  honorably  the  honorable  cour.se,  or, 
yielding  to  its  mercenary  propensities,  accept  the  dishonorable. 
]\Ioney  talks,  and  the  idealistic  capitulation  is  abrupt,  ending 
the  play."  The  situation  which  precipitates  the  argument  is 
here  briefly  put: 

"In  case  this  piece  runs  all  summer  at  the  Booth,  O.  P. 
Heggie  is  assured  a  season  of  ease  not  dupUcated  by  a  star  on 
Broadway.  He  occupies  the  stage  twenty  minutes  in  the  first 
act,  a  ninety-year-old  Enghsh  poet,  propt  up  vrith  a  half  dozen 
pillows,  and  riding  in  a  wheel-chair.  After  being  congratulated 
on  his  ninetieth  birthday  anniversary,  drinking  one  glass  of  port 
wine,  spinning  a  couple  of  yarns,  and  being  kissed  by  his  grand- 
children, he  is  wheeled  off  again  and  does  not  reappear. 


"In  the  second  act  he  has  died,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  heirs' 
feverish  eagerness  to  allot  his  fortune,  his  spinster  daughter, 
wliose  devotion  to  him  bias  caused  her  to  sacrifice  love  and 
marriage,  announces  a  matter  that  shocks  and  stupefies  the 
Blayds  and  the  Blayds-Conways.  The  poet  has  admitted  to 
her  on  liis  deathbed  that  in  his  youth' he  stole  from  a  dying  com- 
rade-])oet  all  the  works  of  literature  that  he  has  ])uV)lislu'd  as  his 
own  in  later  life. 

■'.So  that  the  fortune  is,  in  fact,  an  illegitimate  one." 

Some  of  the  upright  critics  deplore  Mr.  Milne's  honeyed 
consen  ation  of  dishonesty,  discovers  Mr.  Percy  Hammond  in 
his  reconsidered  account  of  the  play  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
This  is  the  season  of  strict  scrutiny  of  the  theater's  moralities 
and  the  ])resent  plaAwright's  ironies  naturally  go  over  some 
heads.     Mr.   Hammond  proceeds: 

"  It  is  believed  in  the  sterner  studios  that  his  indulgent  attitude 
toward  falsehood  is  unseemly,  and  that  instead  of  permitting  it 
to  triumph  in  tlie  end  he  should  stretch  it  on  the  sour  cross  of 
expiation.  Here  is  Mr.  Milne,  they  say,  one  of  the  nicest  of  the 
l>laywrights,  condoning  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  crimes.  He 
in\  erts  all  the  nobler  axioms,  and  by  so  doing  makes  probity,  in 
literature  at  least,  a  foolish  institution.  'The  Lie  is  mighty  and 
will  preA'ail."  he  seems  to  sing,  however  ironically.  All  you 
have  to  do  to  render  yoin'self  and  yours  rejoiceful  is  to  steal  your 
deceased  friend's  eternal  lays  and  publish  them  under  your  own 
name.  ^Vhy,  Mr.  Milne  asks,  take  the  long  journey  to  the  classic 
spas  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  Avhen  you  have  a  sick  pal  who 
is  a  good  ])oef?  Is  it  not  well  to  wait  until  he  dies  and  then 
embezzle  for  your  own  use  his  heavenly  rhymes  and  stanzas"' 
Yes.  is  the  reply,  as  the  curtain  falls  on  "The  Truth  About 
Blayds.'  with  everj'  one  happy  and  comfortable,  as  Mr.  Pinero 
used  to  recommend  in  more  virtuous  dramas. 

"The  advantage  of  Oliver  Blayds  s  adroit  pilferings  are  many 
and  praiseworthy  as  enumerated  and  inferred  by  Mr.  Milne  at 
the  Booth.  In  the  first  place  Blayds  was  only  twenty  when  his 
roommate  died,  leaA'ing  a  treasure  of  unpubhshed  rhymes  and 
cantos.  Blayds  himself  was  a  hesitant  pilgrim  on  the  hard 
way  to  Helicon,  but  he  knew  that  he  never  would  get  there  with- 
out assistance.  What,  then,  could  be  more  imaginative  and 
poetic  than  the  temptation  that  beguiled  him?  The  seA'en- 
leagued  boots  and  the  helmet  of  iuA-isibility  were  at  hand,  ready 
for  donning.  So  he  put  them  bravely  on  and  took  the  short  road 
to  riches  and  distinction.  His  name,  signed  to  his  friend 
Jenkins's  anthems  and  madrigals,  became  celebrated  and  he 
grew  intimate  with  Tennyson,  Swinburne  and  other  reputable 
bards.  He  met  the  queen.  They  still  tell  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  times  how  Blaydi:'s  boots  squeaked  on  that  occasion,  and 
that  he  said  "  damn'  in  the  imperial  presence.  Even  Whistler  was 
fond  of  him.  and  Robert  BroAvning  Avas  a  crony.  For  seA'enty 
years,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  he  liA'ed  his  glorious  lie. 
What  sport  it  must  have  been  to  publish  the  dead  Jenkins's 
'Ode  to  Truth,'  attribute  it  to  Blayds,  and  receiA'e  for  it  the 
prodigious  royalties  common  to  odes.  The  only  rift  in  his  lute  was 
a  \olume  of  Aerse  printed  in  1863,  A\'hich  he  A\Tote  himself,  and 
Avhich  was  lambasted  by  the  critics.  But  the  croAvning  reAvard 
of  his  spurious  career  came  at  its  conclusion.  Old  Blayds,  the 
counterfeit — prosperous,  well-beloAed,  renowned  and  ninety, 
shri\ed  himself  luxuriously  (to  his  daughter),  like  a  true  sybarite 
of  sin,  and  died  immediately  thereafter  with  a  clean  conscience. 
A  shrewd  and  crafty  dealer  to  the  A-ery  end,  his  confession  cost 
him  nothing  but  a  tomb  in  the  Abbey." 

There  is  more  faiUt  found  A^dth  the  play  than  just  its  morality. 
A  lot  of  time  is  taken  up  in  the  second  act  by  the  daughter's 
lament  oAer  her  fruitless  life.  She  had  given  up  marriage  to 
play  the  dcAoted  to  her  famous  father  who  turns  out  only 
infamous.  Mr.  Broun  in  The  World  is  moved  to  Avrite  in  this  vein. 

"It  is  perhaps  not  entirely  unreasonable  that  she  should  be 
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allowed  to  mourn  about  a  husl)and  whom  she  never  had,  because, 
after  all,  there  was  a  man  whom  she  loved  and  might  have  mar- 
ried. We  felt,  however,  that  it  was  too  much  when  her  musings 
went  on  to  include  a  mythical  daughter,  not  as  a  mere  plaintive 
possibility  but  as  a  tangible  tot  of  most  endearing  memory. 

"Children  are  too  much  of  a  gamble  to  make  it  permissible 
for  a  person  to  go  on  so  emotionally  about  one  that  never  was. 
We  siioiud  have  liked  very  much  to  have  been  permitted  to  step 
into  the  play  at  that  particular  moment  as  one  of  the  characters. 
'Madame,'  our  line  would  have  been,  'you  might 
have  found  that  child  a  perfect  nuisance.  There 
is  no  sense  in  j'our  carrying  on  this  way  about 
"your  little  girl  "unless  you  know  what  she  would 
have  been  like.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  children 
ar'^  all  right,  but  the  others  are  terrible.  No 
matter  how  egotistic  you  may  be,  you  ought  to 
be  willing  to  admit  that  your  chance  of  happiness 
through  a  little  girl  was  no  better  than  even  money. 
Please  stop  crying  and  wipe  your  nose.' 

"None  of  the  characters  on  the  stage  said  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  hardly 
seemed  as  if  Isabel  was  talking  to  them.  As  we 
remember  the  scene,  Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle 
advanced  to  the  footlights  and  directed  her  emo- 
tions  point-blank  at    the    audience. 

"In  the  last  act  the  decrepit  woman  of  thirt\'- 
eight  went  and  married  the  man  she  loved  after 
all.  It  took  a  lot  of  coaxing,  and  that  scene  is  no 
model  of  dramatic  effectiveness  either,  yir.  ISIilne, 
who  knew  all  along  that  his  heroine  would  marry 
(or  rather,  announce  her  intention,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  a  play),  had  no  right  to  ask  us 
to  take  her  outburst  so  s6riously. " 

With  the  daughter's  scene  thus  disposed  of  we 
return  to  Mr.  Hammond's  analysis  of  the  selfish 
reasonings  of  other  member.-'  of  the  family. 

"The  pompous  and  sycophantic  brother-in-law 
presents  more  convincingly  the  case  for  silence. 
His  principal  contention  is  that  since  Jenkins  is 
dead,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  .Jenkins? 
Besides,  the  chances  are  that,  signed  by  such  a 
prosy  patronym,  .Jenkins's  works  would  ne\cr 
have  attained  renown.  Jenkins  should  find  a 
sufficient  reward  in  the  fact  that  his  contributions 
to  art  beautify  the  earth;  and  being  a  true  poet, 
he  should,  like  the  rose,  care  not  whose  name  is 
affixt  to  them.  It  is  pointed  out  that  after  all 
Hlaijda  deserves  considerable  consideration.  He 
got  the  poems  published.  Then  there  is  the 
immoral  influence  of  an  exposure,  the  emphasis 
of  a  success  founded  upon  imposture,  and  its  per- 
turbing results  when  the  British  book-lover  learns 
that  his  favorite  author  could  not  write.  So  it 
is  decided  to  tear  up  the  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  and  let  sleeping  BUnjds  lie.  Thus  it  ends 
— .Jenkins  is  happy,  whatever  he  is;  Blayds,  having 
squared  himself  after  seventy  years,  is  likewise. 
The  conscientious  Miss  Blayds  finds  comfort  in 
the  arms  of  her  old  lo^er,  a  knowing  book 
reviewer;  and  Blaijds's  officious  son-in-law  is  ecstatic  as  he 
begins  Blayds's  biography  in  tAvo  volumes  and  an  index.  The 
grandson,  young  Blayds-Cojiiray,  is  enabled  to  pursue  his  career 
in  politics,  as  he  should  be,  since  it  was  he  who  suggested  brightly 
that  old  Blayds's  story  was  a  senile  deathbed  hallucination. 
All  are  content,  excepting,  perhaps,  Westminster  Abbey. 
Blayds's  interment  in  that  populous  mausoleum  was  prevented 
by  Miss  Blayds  when  she  learned  that  her  father  was  undeser\ing 
of  so  holy  a  sarcophagus.  After  it  is  over  you  may  feel  that  it 
was  not  just  to  bereave  the  Abbey  of  Blayds's  ashes.  As  his 
son-in-law  complained:  '  It  was  the  Abbey's  right '  to  honor  itself 
by  entertaining  his  remains  in  the  poets'  corner. 

"The  questionable  ethics  of  'The  Truth  About  Blayds' 
suggests  another  peril  of  the  censorship.  INIr.  A.  H.  Woods,  for 
instance,  being  a  fanatic  in  veracity,  might  see  in  its  meaning 
a  menace  to  ^artue,  and  crj^  for  its  suppression.  Censors  are 
noted  for  strange  adventures  in  integrity.  The  drama  is  being 
warned  to  soft  pedal  on  th;'  rough  stuff  for  a  while  lest  it  get 
the  hair  shirt  of  supervision.  So  it  might  be  well  for  Mr. 
Brady  and  Mr.  Pollock  to  give  Mr.  Milne  a  tip  to  renoAate 
his  work  with  a  miserable  ending — Blayds  in  hell  and  his 
family  en  route." 


AMERICA  AND  FRANCE  SPANKED  BY 
MENCKEN 

THE  YOUNG  INTELLECTUAL  is  coming  home  again 
after  a  year  or  two  of  Paris,  and  his  confidences  are  not 
reassuring  as  to  himself,  tho  his  aim,  of  course,  is  to 
depress  you  about  Paris.  Simply  catch  him  after  he  has  tried  a 
year  or  two  there,  recommends  his  high  priest,  Mr.  H.  L.  Menc- 


Under  the 
the  fiction. 


THE  LEGEND  STRONGER  TH.\N   TRUTH. 

portrait  of  the  old  impostor  the  family  argue  t!ie  necessity  of  keeping  up 
Th("  grand-son  argues  that  tho  old  man's  ronfo<sion  was  an  hallucination. 


ken.  "Set  before  him  an  honest  bottle  of  bootleg  gin,  then  listen 
to  his  depressing  confidences."  What  Mr.  jVIencken's  tenure  or 
experiences  in  France  have  been  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
acid  of  his  reprobation.  His  despair  must  be  immense,  for  if  he 
bade  the  Younjc,  Intellectual  make  his  adventiu-e  of  Paris  in 
hope  of  finding  it  imjiroxed  over  his  day,  he  welcomes  the 
wanderer  home  with  worse  dubieties  about  his  own  land.  No- 
where, in  fact,  suits  Mr.  Mencken,  not  even  the  closed  and 
classical  past,  and  in  the  same  article  where  we  now  quote  him, 
he  tears  to  tatters  the  gracious  draperies  of  ancient  Greece.  It 
seems  to  puzzle  him  that  France  has  a  lure  for  people  of  sup- 
posed genius.  "When  a  Young  Intellectual  flees  from  American 
Kultur  he  almost  always  goes  to  Paris — at  least  at  the  start," 
explains  this  causeur  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  "  So  does  his  l)rother 
of  England.  The  Italians,  Belgians,  Dutch,  Scandinavians, 
Spaniards  and  Swiss  all  envy  the  French.  So  even  do  the 
Germans.'  The  Prussians  imitate  them  heavily.  The  South 
Americans  regard   them  almost  as  gods."     Here  seem   to  be 
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tiiuineralcd  about  all  tho  people  avIio  count  in  the  selieme  of 
modern  culture.  Only  -Mr.  ^lenckeii  appears  to  ha\e  found 
out  the  Fi-ench,  and  if  what  he  says  is  all  true,  the  exidenees  of 
his  perspicacity  woidd  seem  to  entitle  him  to  the  high  position 
to  Avhich  the  Young-  Intellectuals  of  this  land  have  elevated  him. 
His  belief  is  that  "it  must  be  ])lain  on  calm  examination  that  the 
average  l-Venchmau  is  anythin'^  but  a  noble  fellow,  and  that  his 
country  has  defects  which  ahnost  match  the  defects  of  the 
United    States."     Mr.    Mencken    is    American    bv   birth,    but 


Copyrtehted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

SHE   GAVE   THE   PUBLIC    100   PER    CENT. 

of  what  she  was  and  what  she  could  do.      So  Geraldine  FatTar  told 

her  farewell  audience. 


America  irritates  him  e\  en  more  than   France.     Before  we  set 
forth  what  he  thinks  of  France,  we  give  his  tiashlight  on  America: 

"One  thinks  first  of  Hawthorne.  Poe,  Whitman,  the  Jubilee 
Songs,  St.  Thomas's  Church,  'Huckleberry  Finn,'  'Jurgen,' 
crab  Creole,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Cas  it  was),  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  (as  it  was),  Dreiser  at  his  Viest,  a  few 
sonnets  by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  a  few  essays  by  William 
Graham  Stiraner,  fried  cliickeu  a  la  Maryland,  Fifth  Axenue  on 
an  April  afternoon,  Blount  Vernon,  the  Bronx  cocktail,  ^Nlichelob 
beer,  the  colossal  exclamation  point  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment in  Washington — and  then  one  thinks  of  Bryan,  Harding, 
Dr.  Frank  Crane.  Harold  Bell  Wright,  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Merchants  and  Man  :faeturers'  Association,  the  baseball  extras, 
the  meals  on  Pullman  dining-cars,  Billy  Sunday,  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance,  Volstead,  the  Y.  ^I.  C  A.,  union  suits,  non-alcoholic 
vermouth,  the  average  university  president,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
the  general  run  of  evangelical  ecclesiastics. 

"It  is  a  sour  meditation,  surely.  Xo  wonder  so  many  of  the 
Young  Intellectuals,  hastily  toticbing  their  friends,  depart 
precipitately  for  Paris,  ^lunich  and  the  Italian  hilltowns!  Xo 
wonder  it  is  hard  to  find  a  civilized  American  who  is  not  ftill  of 
secret  regret  that  the  Kaiser  did  not  conquer  the  country — and 
secret  hopes  that  the  Japs  will  do  it  before  he  has  to  go  to  hell! 
Here  is  the  richest  nation  ever  seen  on  earth — and  perhaps  the 
most  barbarous.  Here  is  an  acctimulation  of  beauty  that  is  al- 
most without  compare — and  a  mine  of  tigliness  that  is'apparently 
inexhaustible.     Here  are  all  the  material  means  to  the  noblest, 


freest,  most  expansive  life  possible  to  man  since  the  Renaissance 
— and  here  is  life  made  so  narrow,  so  sordid,  so  ignolile  and  so 
unimaginativ<"  that  it  is  comfortable,  save  in  brilliant  interludes, 
only  to  blockhc'ads  and  bounders." 

Turning  then  to  the  defects  of  the  Frenchman,  which  we  are 
told  "almost  match  the  defects  of  the  United  States,"  we  find 
this  specimen  of  Mr.  Aleneken's  generalizations: 

"Let  us  glance,  very  briefly,  at  the  two  qualities  with  which 
he  is  accredited  in  practically  all  discussions  of  him — the  qualities 
which  are  supposed  to  set  him  off  from  all  other  modem  men — to 
wit,  his  great  gallantry  and  his  high  talent  for  the  fine  arts.  » 
Does  he  actually  possess  either'.'  He  does  not.  The  French- 
man, in  point  of  fact,  is  almost  completely  devoid  of  gallaittry; 
what  is  constantly  mistaken  for  it  is  his  popinjay  strutting. 
He  is  a  romantic  but  wholly  incompetent  soldier,  panicky  in 
defeat  and  hysterical  in  victory.  During  the  late  war,  de- 
spite the  enormoxis  ad^■antages  that  he  enjoyed,  he  was  kept 
at  the  business  only  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  English, 
and  siifbe  the  peace  the  same  Englisli  have  had  to  restrain  his 
savagery.  Enumerate  all  of  the  qiutlities  that  belong  to  a  first- 
rate  soldier — daring,  pertinacity,  patience,  hard  endurance,  clear- 
headedness, chixalry,  generosity,  resourcefulness — and  you  will 
find  that  the  Frenchman  has  but  one  of  them — daring.  Accept 
him  as  the  beau  idcul  of  the  military  character,  and  you  confess 
at  once  that  his  peers  are  to  be  found  among  the  gunmen  of 
West   Virginia. 

"As  for  his  \o\e  of  the  arts,  it  is  surely  not  believed  in  by  any 
sane  American  who  has  gone  to  Paris  and  kept  sober." 


MISS  FARRARS  OPERATIC  FAREWELL 

GERALDIXK  FARRAR  went  out  of  the  Metropolitan 
in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Her  farewells  extended  over  a 
couple  of  weeks  as  she  appeared  in  each  of  her  favorite 
roles,  and  her  deAotees  were  not  wanting  in  enthusiasm  at  each 
of  them.  Appearing  in  Znzn  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  opera 
season,  her  ovation  was  a  fitting  eclipse  of  all  preAious  ones. 
Xewspaper  comment  has  been  generally  laudatory,  mingled  Avith 
regret  than  an  artiste  like  her  should  quit  her  public  at  the  climax 
of  her  operatic  powers.  The  Tri)>une's  critic,  almost  alone, 
speaks  in  measured  terms.  "If  her  departure  has  been  more 
spectacular  than  that  of  equally  great  and  greater  p.rtists,  the 
evidence  is  that  she  desired  it  should  be  so,  while  the  others 
disclosed  no  such  desire,"  Mr.  Krehbiel  looks  upon  no  finality 
as  calamitous.  If  her  departure  is  final,  he  says,  "other  artists 
have  gone  from  us  without  creating  an  irreparable  loss."  Xot 
to  be  wholly  censorious,  he  admits  that  "she  leaves  behind  her  a 
record  of  which  all  lovers  of  opera  may  well  be  proud,  but  also 
one  which  has  its  deplorable  features."     Then  by  way  of  record: 

"Those  who  appreciate  most  intelligently  and  keenly  what 
her  good  instincts  and  fine  talents  prompted  her  to  do  in  such 
operas  as  'Kouigskinder'  and  'Madama  Butterfly'  will  regret 
that  other  promptings  led  her  to  do  what  she  did  long  ago  in 
'Romeo  et  Juliette,'  'Faust,'  'Thais,'  and  more  recently  in 
'Zaza.'  Some  of  them,  while  inclined  to  forgive,  will  find  it 
hard  to  forget  her  titterances  in  Berlin  when  Germany  provoked 
the  war  which  has  all  but  left  the  civilized  world  in  ruins." 

The  Times,  also,  gives  place  to  measured  regrets  in  Mr. 
Aldrich's  review  of  the  operatic  season  just  closed.  He  speaks 
of  Miss  Farrar's  departure  as  sure  to  be  "lamented  and  regretted 
bj'  a  large  number  of  her  admirers,"  and  then  adds: 

"There  are  others  Avho  Avill  regret  it  less;  who,  tho  they 
have  been  gratified  by  her  more  musical  singing  in  the  season 
just  closed,  can  not  shut  their  ears  and  their  eyes  to  a  general 
deterioration  in  her  art.  They  remember,  and  A\ath  pleasure,  a 
number  of  her  beautiful  impersonations  in  the  past.  It  seems 
like  a  chapter  that  ought  not  to  be  closed  just  in  the  way  it  is 
to  be.  And  to  this  many  A\ill  add  a  sense  of  loss  that  the  place 
of  an  American  artist  is  to  be  taken  bj-  a  stranger." 

The  Herald  editorially  speaks  of  her  departure '"  amid  a 
shower  of  roses  and  cheers  and  tears,"  "from  the  scene  she  has 
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long  ornamented"  as  a  "fine  human  tribute  to  a  delightful 
human  being,"  adding: 

"Miss  Farrar  explained  a  good  part  of  her  popularity  the 
other  day  when  she  told  a  Metropolitan  audience  that  she 
had  always  sought  to  give  the  public  100  per  cent,  of  what  she 
was  and  what  she  could  do.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  Miss 
Farrar's  success.  She  gave  the  best  of  herself  to  her  work.  The 
rewards  she  has  reaped  are  the  rewards  of  years  of  patient, 
untiring  study  and  devotion  to  her  art. 

"In  bidding  farewell  to  Miss  Farrar  as  an  operatic  star,  New 
York  expresses  the  hope  that  there  lies  before  her  still  greater 
artistic  achievement.  And  it  scuds  -ft-ith 
her  its  heartfelt  wishes  for  success  in  what- 
ever field  she  may  choose  to  utilize  her 
distinguished  talents  and  to  display  her 
winning  personaUty." 

In  the  Herald  also  is  a  reminiscent 
article  by  Mr.  Henderson,  re\dewing  the 
salient  points  of  Miss  Farrar's  career: 

"Miss  Farrar  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  under  the 
management  of  Heinrich  Conried  on  No- 
vember 26,  1906,  at  the  age  of  24,  singing 
Juliette  in  Gounod's  opera  'Romeo  et 
Juliette.'  Her  debut  was  a  subject  for 
much  animated  discussion.  She  came  at  a 
time  wlien  the  public  acquaintance  with  the 
highest  type  of  singing  was  far  greater  than 
it  is  now,  when  taste  was  much  more  fasti- 
dious and  knowledge  much  more  general. 
In  these  days  Miss  Farrar's  Juliette,  as  it 
was  sung  in  1906,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
marvel  of  beautiful  vocal  art.  We  have  not 
had  all  these  years  of  educational  opera  for 
nothing. 

"But  in  1906  it  was  deemed  inadequate, 
and  there  was  much  talk  about  the  differ- 
ence between  succeeding  as  Juliette  in 
Berlin  and  here.  Some  of  Miss  Farrar's 
stage  business  was  condemned  as  being  too 
realistic  and  it  earned  for  her  the  undying 
hostility  of  some  opera-goers.  But  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  a  new  Juliette  were  to 
emerge  to-morrow  and  repeat  that  business 
there  would  be  no  more  than  a  gentle 
flutter  of  amusement.  The  bedroom  drama 
had  not  swept  the  veils  of  reticence  from 

the  stage  when  Miss  Farrar's  chamber  scene  startled  the  ven- 
erable guardians  of  the  public  morals  in  1906. 

"On  December  7  Miss  Farrar  sang  her  first  Marguerite,  not 
her  of  Gounod,  but  the  heroine  of  Boito's  '  Mefistofele.'  The 
de\il  on  that  occasion  Avas  a  perfect  gentleman,  M.  IMancon,  and 
Rousseliere,  Mr.  Conried's  very  expensive  tenor,  was  the  Faust. 
The  production  was  costly  and  hopelessly  unprofitable.  Mr. 
Conried  banished  it  from  his  stage  until  he  could  secure  a  more 
impressive  fiend. 

"On  February  6,  1907,  Miss  Farrar  gave  one  of  the  most 
artistic  impersonations  she  ever  disclosed  to  this  public,  an 
impersonation  of  which  ftnv  present-day  opera-goers  have  even 
heard.  She  sang  Elizabeth  in  'Tannhauser'  with  Mme.  Frem- 
stad  as  Venus,  Mr.  Burrian  as  the  erring  minstrel  and  Mr. 
Van  Rooy  as  Wolfram.  No  better  performance  of  a  Wagner 
drama  has  been  given  on  the  Metropolitan  stage  since  Jean  de 
Reszke  retired. 

"Miss  Farrar's  Elizabeth  was  not  only  one  of  her  best  achieve- 
ments but  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  im- 
personations of  that  character  ever  given  by  any  artist  on  any 
stage.  The  present  reAdewer  is  almost  ready  to  express  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  finest  creation  of  Miss  Farrar's  entire 
career.  Certainly  she  never  surpassed  it.  And  yet  this  ex- 
quisite embodiment  of  Wagner's  ideal  woman  was  permitted 
to  pass  into  disuse  and  almost  out  of  the  memorj'  of  the  living. 

"On  February  11,  1907,  the  first  performance  of  'Madama 
Butterfly'  at  the  Metropolitan  took  place.  The  cast  embraced 
Miss  Farrar  as  Cio-Cio-San,  Mr.  Caruso  as  Pinkerton,  and  Mr. 
Scotti  as  Sharpless.  Others  have  since  been  heard  as  the  little 
Japanese  bride,  but  the  role  became  indissolubly  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  Miss  Farrar. 

"Her  first  Mimi  in  'La  Boheme'  was  sung  on  March  15  of 
the  same  year.     This  role,  which  seemed  so  well  suited  to  her 


powers,  did  not  continue  long  in  her  active  list,  and  when  she 
sang  one  act  of  it  in  the  present  season  at  the  performance  in 
aid  of  the  Caruso  fund,  she  had  not  been  heard  in.  it  for  eleven 
years.  On  November  20,  1907,  she  sang  again  her  Margxierite  in 
Boito's  'Mefistofele,'  but  this  time  with  Mr.  Chaliapine,  who 
made  his  debut  here. 

"Miss  Farrar's  share  in  the  Mozart  festivals  at  Salzburg  had 
been  famous  in  Eiu-ope,  but  she  was  not  heard  in  a  Mozart  opera 
here  till  February  12,  1908,  when  she  sang  Zerlina  in  'Don 
Giovanni.'  On  February  28  she  essayed  the  role  of  Violetta  in 
'La  Traviata,'  but  Avith  no  success.  On  March  6  she  sang  tlie 
title  role  of  Ambroise  Thomas's  '  IVlignon,'  but  this  opera  never 
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LEAVING  HER  OPERATIC  HOME. 

With  a  fervor  that  recalls  our  mercurial  fathers   of  Jenny   Lind  days,   the  crowd   hailed 
Geraldine  as  she  left  the  Metropolitan  after  the  last  curtain.     Find  her  beneath  the  flag. 


kept  a  strong  hold  on  tlie  public  fancy.  On  December  3,  1908, 
Mr.  Conried  put  on  what  was  regarded  as  a  star  cast  of  '  Carmen.' 
The  title  role  was  sung  by  Miss  Maria  Gay,  Don  Jose  by  Mr. 
Caniso,  Escaiinlln  by  the  eminent  barytone,  Jean  Note,  who  died 
jnly  a  few  days  ago,  and  M  iss  Farrar  Avas  tiie  Micacln.  I'robubly 
very  few  can  remember  her  in  that  part. 

"  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro'  Avas  brought  forward  on  .January  1.'5, 
1909,  with  Mme.  Fames  as  the  Countess,  Mme.  Sembrich  as 
Susanna  and  Miss  P'urrar  as  Cherubino.  This  inxpersonation  of 
Miss  Farrar's  has  disai)peared  from  the  stage,  together  Avith  the 
opera. 

"Miss  Farrar's  first  Manon  was  given  on  February  3,  1909. 
She  has  sung  the  part  often  since  that,  but  has  never  had  a 
monopoly  of  it.  At  the  New  Theatre  (noAV  Century)  she  sang 
Charlotte  in  Massenet's  'Werther'  on  KoA'ember  16,  1909.  Her 
first  appearance  as  Tosca  took  place  on  November  22  in  the 
same  year.  She  Avas  not  regarded  as  a  successful  impersonator 
of  the  Roman  singer,  but  in  the  course  of  time  she  built  up  an 
excellent  Aversion  of  her  owTi,  one  in  which  careful  treatment  of 
the  music  Avas  made  to  signify  more  than  physical  aetiATty. 

"It  Avas  on  December  28,  1910,  that  the  American  soprano 
revealed  to  this  public  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portraits  in  her 
gallerj',  namely,  the  Goose  Girl  in  Humperdinck's  'Konigs- 
kinder.'  Those  who  have  admired  Miss  Farrar's  art  Avill  cherish 
their  recollections  of  that  assumption.  Perhaps  less  memorable 
by  reason  of  the  elusiA'e  character  of  the  opera  was  her  im- 
pressionistic dehneation  of  the  A\ife  of  Blue  Beard,  Ariane,  in 
Dukas's  '^Vriane  et  Barbe  Bleu.' 

"These  are  some  of  the  contributions  of  Miss  Farrar's  earli(!r 
years  in  the  MetropoUtan  Opera  House.  But  while  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prolong  the  catalog,  it  Avould  bo  a  pity  to  omit 
mention  of  her  Louise,  especially  in  Chari)entier's  fantastic 
sequel  to  the  first  opera,  his  'Julien." 


THE  COMING  DOCTRINAL   STORM 


A  TREMENDOUS  Hl'BBUB  in  relifrious  circles  is  tlireat- 
ciicd  by  the  so-called  Fundamentalists,  whose  cardinal 
doctrines,  we  are  told,  are  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible 
and  the  second  coming  of  Clu-ist,  and,  according  to  some  news- 
paper articles,  a  doctrinal  storm  is  to  be  expected  when  the 
Fundamentalists  and  the  more  liberal  of  the  Baptist  body  come 
together  in  the  contention  of  that  denomination  in  Indianapolis, 
in  June.  Steps  to  forestall  possible  schism  were  taken  recent Ij- 
by  an  informal  conference  in  New  York  of  Baptist  liberals  and 
"Fundamentalists,"  who  agreed  that  it  "is  within  the  rigjit  of 
all  Baptists  to  give  expression  to  their  own  views,"  and  urged 
"upon  all  of  our  brethren  that  we  avoid  the  censorious  spirit." 
The  tocsin  of  alarm  was  first  sotmded  by  The  Cliristiati 
Rcf/istcr  (Unitarian),  whose  editor.  Dr.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach, 
confessing  himself  terrified  by  the  "religious  Ku  Klux,"  Avarns 
us  against  the  frenzy  he  believes  vnll  seize  on  the  world  should 
the  doctrine  become  w'idely  accepted.  The  central  dogma  of  the 
movement,  says  the  Unitarian  editor,  is  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  "Believe  that  or  die.  It  is  a  long,  involved  system  of 
doctrine  on  the  subject  that  they  have  fabricated  out  of  a  be- 
nighted literalism,  and  its  awfulness,  its  bloody  sweep  over  the 
world,  surpasses  the  most  gruesome  pictures  in  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation. The  other  tliree  'fundamentals'  ai'e  the  supernatural 
birth  of  Clu-ist,  the  Ancarious  atonement  of  C'lirist,  and  the  l)odily 
resurrection  of  Christ."  To  support  his  fear  that  the  "second 
coming"  as  preached  by  the  Fundamentalists  will  stir  the  world 
into  religious  fanaticism.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  quotes  from  i)ress 
reports  a  declaration  bj-  Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman,  a  prominent  New 
York  Baptist  minister  and  a  reputed  leader  of  the  Fundamen- 
tahsts: 

"Christ  is  coming  ■with  the  eye  of  one  who  is  aroused  and  indig- 
nant, in  whose  being  beats  the  pidse  of  a  hot  anger.  .  .  .  He 
comes  forth  as  one  who  no  longer  seeks  either  friendship  or  love. 
.  .  .  His  garments  are  dipped  in  blood,  the  blood  of  others.  He 
descends  that  he  may  shed  the  blood  of  men.  .  .  .  He  will  enun- 
ciate liis  claim  by  terror  and  might.  He  A\-ill  WTite  it  in  the  blood 
of  his  foes.  He  comes  like  the  treader  of  the  AA-ine])ress,  and  the 
grapes  are  the  bodies  of  men.  He  \\-i\l  tread  and  trample  in  his 
fury  till  the  blood  of  men  shall  fill  the  earth.  .  .  .  He  will  tread 
and  tram])le  them  beneath  liis  accusing  feet,  till  their  upsi)urting 
blood  shall  make  them  crimson.  He  comes  to  his  glory,  not  as 
the  SaAiour  meek  and  lowly,  not  through  the  suffrage  of  willing 
heai-ts  and  the  plaudits  of  a  welcoming  world,  but  as  a  king,  an 
autocrat,  a  despot,  tlirough  the  gusliing  blood  of  a  tramjiled 
world.  And  those  who  follow  this  emergent,  wrathful  King  of 
Heaven  .  .  .  are  represented  as  armies.  They  come  forth  as  a 
body  of  fighters.  They  come  to  assist  the  Warrior  to  make  war 
oTi  the  earth.  In  tliis  way  the  Kingdom  is  to  come,  not  by  the 
preacliing  of  the  Gospel  and  the  aU-persuasiAC  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God." 

"There  wiU  be  no  peace  in  the  world  until  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,"  declares  Dr.  J.  C.  Massee,  another  leader  of  the 
Fundamentalist  movement,  who  recenth*  went  from  the  Baptist 
Temple  in  Brooklyn  to  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston,  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  Baptist  church  in  the  world.  In  a  one-minute 
sermonette  appearing  in  the  Boston  Post  Dr.  ]SIassee  is  said  to 
give  in  a  nutshell  exactly  what  the  Fundamentalists  believe: 
"I  know  no  Christ  but  the  Clirist  of  the  Bible.  Of  his  holy  person 
seven  essential  facts  are  set  forth  therein.  These  are:  His  super- 
natural birth,  his  sinless  life,  his  \nearious  death,  liis  bodilj' 
resurrection,  liis  glorious  ascension,  his  present  indwelling  of  and 
lordsliip  over  the  believer,  and  his  triumphant  return.  All  these 
I  believe  and  preach,  for  this  Chi-ist  stiU  saAes  sinners  like  you 


and  me."  The  i)uri)ose  of  the  Fundamentalists,  says  The  Uni- 
vcrsalist  Leader,  Avhich  is  also  seriously  perturbed  by  the  move- 
ment, is  "to  reestablish  medieval  orthodoxy.  They  hold  to  the 
literal  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures,  a  special  creation,  total  human 
depraA-ity,  the  A-irgin  birth,  the  atonement  by  blood,  the  ultimate 
damnation  of  most  of  mankind,  and  all  the  other  di-eary  dogmas 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  second  coming, 
which  they  declare  is  right  at  the  doors."  The  movement  works 
without  reference  to  sect  or  denomination,  according  to  this 
paper,  whicli  says:  "All  the  so-called  Evangelicals  are  infected 
A\ath  it,  and  some  of  them  are  facing  imminent  disruption.  The 
Baptists  appear  to  be  in  the  most  danger.  For  some  years  the 
Fundamentalist  group  in  that  church  has  held  a  congress  in 
advance  of  their  annual  convention  to  dcAise  means  of  getting 
control  of  the  denominational  macliinery.  There  is  more  than  a 
possibility  that  they  will  succeed  this  year.  The  Disciples 
Church  is  almost  equally  disturbed.  In  Chicago  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  lined  up  squarely  on  the  issue,  and  only  great  tact 
on  the  part  of  their  leaders  has  prevented  an  open  rupture." 
The  Christian  Century  (Undenominational)  also  senses  coming 
disaster,  remarking  that,  besides  the  Avrench  in  the  Baptist 
denomination,  "the  Congi-egational  and  Presbyterian  commu- 
nions are  considerably  perturbed  and  the  Disciples  even  more 
bitterly  torn  than  they,  wliile  jNIethodists  and  Episcopalians  are, 
up  to  tliis  date,  keeping  the  controvers\'  in  the  bounds  of  fairly 
good  order.  .  .  .  The  whole  Fundamentalist  set  of  doctrines 
must  be  met  wth  a  challenge  that  is  backed  up  by  a  willingness 
to  debate  the  issues  on  their  merits.  ...  It  is  hoped  that  before 
the  (Baptist)  denomination  is  tied  up  in  a  creedal  sack  by  the 
Fundamentalists  at  Indiana])olis  next  June,  the  men  of  modern 
scholarly  mind  -ttnll  decide  to  contest  such  a  destiny  in  the  only 
way  that  seems  open  to  them." 

The  Methodist  Church  can  also  be  distinctly  discerned  in  this 
rapidly  developing  situation,  says  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, of  that  denomination,  without  taking  sides  in  the  argument. 
The  Fundamentalists  "must  be  considered  as  those  who  accept 
the  Bil)le  as  the  ultimate  authority  and  contend  for  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  same.  This  group  is  strongly  colored  by  the 
second  coming  doctrine.  They  are  greatly  agitated  over  the 
conAiction  that  the  Church  is  SAvinging  away  from  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity."  Another  conflict  is  gathering  in  Meth- 
odist circles,  we  are  told,  around  the  "doctrinal  test"  for  mem- 
bership, and,  says  the  Advocate:  "We  predict  that  by  th^  time  the 
next  General  Conference  arrives  it  wiU  furnish  one  of  the  most> 
outstanding  debates  of  the  Conference  and  create  a  regrettable 
diA-ision." 

However,  the  Fundamentalist  danger  is  not  so  great,  think 
some  religious  journals,  as  others  would  have  us  belie\'e.  The 
Reformed  Church  Messenger  "can  not  believe  that  even  the  pre- 
millennarian  Fundamentalists  are  such  enemies  to  mankind  as 
The  Christian  Register  horrendously  portraj'S,"  and  it  refuses, 
with  The  Continent,  to  "erupt  brickbats  and  roar  out  great 
thundering  words  of  condemnation."  The  latter,  a  Presbj'terian 
paper,  holds  that  "faith  in  a  premillennarian  return  of  our  Lord 
to  this  earth  is  a  perfectly  plausible  interpretation  of  teachings 
not  so  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Bible  as  to  preclude  diverse 
opinions,  and  nobody  shall  ever  be  denounced  in  these  columns 
for  belie^nng  whatever  seems  to  him  most  true  in  respect  to  this 
or  any  other  doctrine  that  may  command  the  allegiance  of  a  sin- 
cere Christ-foUowiug  and  Bible-loA-ing  soul.    When  premiUennial- 
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O'tortesy  of  "The  Outook  *'  Nt-w  York. 

THE  HEALTHIEST    SPECIMENS    OP    CHILDHOOD    ARE    NOT    NECESSARILY    GROWN    ON    THE    FARM. 

Examination  of  Kansas  cliildren  shows  that  malnutrition  and  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  exist  even  wliere  there  is  plenty  of  food,  sun  and  fresh 

aJr,  and  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  health  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city. 


ists  on  their  part  begin  to  denounce  as  recreant  and  heretic  il  and 
disloyal  and  un-Christian  those  in  the  Church  wliose  judgment  of 
the  Scripture  on  this  point  difTers  from  theirs,  then  7'//e  Continent 
takes  most  decided  exception."  Tlie  cau.se  of  the  trouble,  as  The 
Presbyterian  sees  it,  is  the  de\'elopment  of  a  company  of  teachers 
and  preachers  in  various  bodies  -who  "beUttle,  deny  and  ojjpose 
nearly,  if  not  all,  the  fundamental  facts  of  liistoric  Cliri-stianity." 
This  tendency  has  increased  until  "it  has  become  infidelity  of  a 
type  exceeding  that  held  by  Tom  Paino  and  Bob  IngersoU.  Tlie 
influence  has  become  so  destructive  that  there  is  a  general  awak- 
ening against  it  and  a  growing  determination  to  segregate  these 
opposing  factions.  .  .  .  Regeneration,  reformation,  and  a  re- 
newal of  testimony  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  is  the 
only  safety  now,  as  in  the  past  ages."  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  re- 
alignment of  the  Protestant  forces,  urges  The  Lutheran,  declaring 
that  "many  sects  have  held  fa>;t  to  little  points  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  Christian  faith  and  liave  lost  tlu'irhold  on  tiie  gi-eat  cen- 
ter of  Gospel  truth.  .  .  .  There  is  need  of  much  earnest  searching 
of  Scripture  to  learn  afresh  wl)a,t  is  clearly  revealed.  There  is 
need  of  easting  overboard  half-truths  ba.sed  on  a  few  pet  passages 
of  Scripture  to  the  exclusion  of  wliat  other  passages  ha\'e  to  say. 
.  .  .  The  evangelicals  must  not  be  indifferent  to  history  and 
scholarshi]),  but  nuist  become  masters  in  this  field.  They  must 
establish  their  claim  as  defenders  of  the  Gospel  on  more  solid 
ground  than  sentunent  and  fervor,  and  show  that  they  are  not 
averse  to  growth  and  progress  in  sacred  knowledge.  .  .  .  Here  is 
a  case  where  there  can  be  no  real  peace  until  the  issue  is  clearh- 
faced  and  met." 

DeUghted  itself  at  the  discussion  and  fearing  not  the  least  that 
harm  will  result  from  it,  The  Watchman-Examiner  (Baptist)  says : 

"We  had  been  drifting  along  paying  little  attention  to  doctrinal 
questions.  In  high  places  of  leadership  among  us  were  men  who 
denied  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  the  vicarious  atonement 
of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  It  became  somebody's  duty  to  caU  attention  to  this 
frightful  state  of  affairs.  It  was  done,  and  now  everybody  is 
acknowledging  that  our  denomination  is  strongly  conservative 
and  will  not  stand  for  a  radicalism  that  denies  everything  that  is 
fundamental  to  Christianity. 

"We  give  it  as  our  deliberate  opinion  that  the  new  emphasis 
which  has  been  given  during  the  past  two  years  to  the  'funda- 
mentals' has  been  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  come  to  our 
denomination  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century." 


UNHEALTHINESS  OF  THE  FARM 

THE  FARM  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT  is  not  all  that  it 
is  claimed  to  be,  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  recently  discovered 
after  she  began  "selling"  the  gospel  of  health  in  a  Kan.sas 
rural  community.  There  was  plenty  to  eat,  it  is  true;  there  was 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise.  But  wdth  all  the  free 
advantages  of  nature  and  a  smiling  sun  there  was  a  large  percent- 
age of  defectiAe  vision,  defective  teeth,  defective  hearing,  ade- 
noids and  diseased  tonsils  among  the  children.  I'naware  of  this 
deplorable  result  of  neglect,  folks  sniffed  when  the  Red  Cross 
chapter  with  its  left-over  war  funds  decided  to  establish  a  public 
nursing  station  and  the  nurse  in  charge  began  taking  toll. 
"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  Kansas,"  the  jx'ople  said,  and 
they  seemed  to  look  on  the  health  evangelist  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  So  there  was  something  of  a  ruction,,  writes  Chailes 
Moreau  Harger  in  The  Outlook  (New  York),  when  an  examination 
of  ever>'  child  in  the  public  schools — more  than  3,000  of  them — 
was  begun.  Farmers'  wives  told  the  nurse  she  was  making  a 
nuisance  of  herself,  and,  worst  of  all,  two  or  tlu-ee  physicians 
objected  to  the  examination.  They  said  that  they  frequented 
the  homes  of  their  patients,  knew  every  child  in  them  by  its  first 
name,  and  would  know  if  anything  Avere  wrong.  However,  the 
nurse  had  the  i)ower  to  compel  inspection,  and,  Avith  the  country 
physician  and  a  dentist  in  the  partj',  they  weighed,  probed,  and 
peeped  at  every  child  in  123  country  and  town  schools,  and  sent 
in  reports  to  the  parents  of  what  they  found  in  their  wholesale 
diagnoses.  Where  the  normal  conditions  seemed  on  the  surface 
to  be  ideal  for  child  health,  sa;.-s  the  writer, 

"The  examiners  made  records  of  3,632  children,  and  they 
found  that  2,317  were  defective — over  63  per  cent.  Of  the  defec- 
tiA'es  83(5  were  underweight,  with  other  defects,  and  1,237  were 
suff(>ring  from  nialiuitrilion.  That  is,  one-third  of  the  children 
of  this  community  were  undernourished.  When  the  larger  towns 
were  eliminated,  one  with  many  Mexican  children,  the  percent- 
age of  malnutrition  showed  a  decrease,  but  the  rural  districts  alone 
had  over  one-fifth  of  their  children  thus  affected.  Only  S78 
children  (24  per  cent.)  were  normal  and  without  phj^sical  defect. 

"The  survey  startled  the  county,  and  things  began  to  happen. 
One  result  was  an  indignant  protest  from  some  parents  who 
declared  that  they  would  see  their  own  physician  about  it — 
which  was  exactly  Avhat  the  nur.se  wanted.  She  had  the  figures 
to  show  that  this  was  badlv  ne(>ded,  for  then;  were  reported  216 
cases  (7  per  cent.)  of  defective  vision;  23  cases  (1  per  cent.)  of 
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defective  hearing;  125  oases  (4  per  cent.)  of  adenoids;  819  cases 
(28  per  cent.)  of  defective  tonsils;  1,071  cases  (37  per  cent.)  of 
defective  teeth.  What  could  be  better  than  that  the  home  phj-si- 
cian  and  dentist  should  get  busy? 

"The  indignant  parents  found,  when  they  made  their  profes- 
sional calls,  that  the  report  card  was  correct,  and  many  were  sen- 
sible enough  to  have  such  care  as  was  needed.  For  those  who  did 
not  a  follow-up  system  was  used,  and  endeavor  was  made  to  se- 
cure the  correction  of  every  defect. 

"That  it  paid  was  demonstrated  when  the  latest  re-examina- 
tion was  made  and  it  was  found  that  these  defects  had  been  cor- 
rected; Eyes,  99;  adenoids,  109;  tonsils,  213;  teeth,  440.  More 
care  has  been  given  to  the  children  of  the  county  in  the  past  year 
than  ever  in  its  history — which  was  precisely  the  object  of  the 
movement." 

The  fault  for  the  apparent  negligence  lay  in  the  point  of  view, 
found  the  nurse.  The  farm  is  considered  to  be  a  health  resort,  and 
the  doctor  is  called  in  only  when  there  is  serious  illness.  So-called 
minor  defects  go  unattended  until  they  develop  into  serious  ail- 
ments, and  often  are  neglected  altogether.  As  the  nurse  ex- 
plained it: 

"Too  Httle  attention  is  i)aid  by  the  average  farmer  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  house,  the  disposition  of  sewage,  the  proper  loca- 
tion of  a  well.  It  is  easy  to  throw  refuse  out  of  the  back  door — 
and  I  have  seen  homes  where  this  was  done.  Hog  and  cattle 
herds  are  too  near  the  house.  Bathtubs  are  coming  in,  but  they 
are  too  scarce.  Every  farmer  these  days  can  have  a  modern 
bathroom  and  running  water  in  the  house,  but  thousands  of 
wives  carry  the  water  from  an  outside  well. 

"System  is  necessary  in  the  formative  j'ears  of  the  child.  The 
farm  wife  seldom  has  kitchen  help;  such  assistance  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  on  the  farm.  The  babies  get  loving  care,  but 
not  scientific  care  unless  there  is  wise  advice.  That  is  why  we 
have  held  mothers'  meetings  in  the  country  schoolliouses,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  many  young  mothers  come  and  freely  admit 
their  ignorance  of  the  basic  principles  of  baby -raising.  It's  their 
best  crop,  and  j'et  gets  less  attention  than  others." 

This  story  of  what  one  county  has  done  is  not  set  down  as  a 
unique  example,  says  Mr.  Harger.  "The  same  task  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  many  other  counties,  not  only  of  Kansas,  but  of  other 
States.  It  has,  however,  been  so  systematized  here  and  is  so 
broad  in  its  plans  as  to  serve  as  a  working  model." 


BLUE-PENCILING  THE  DECALOG 
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OILING  DOWN  THE  DECALOG,"  or,  as  some 
put  it,  "blue-penciling  the  Ten  Commandments,"  as 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  may  precipitate  a  hot  debate  in  the  triennial 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Portland,  Ore., 
next  September,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  proposed  changes,  we  are 
told,  have  the  support  of  prominent  and  reputable  churchmen. 
Another  of  the  250  changes  suggested  by  the  commission  is  the 
elimination  of  the  word  "obey"  from  the  bride's  promise  in  the 
Episcopal  marriage  service,  and  the  deletion  of  that  phrase  of  the 
bridegroom's,  "with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow."  These 
proposed  revisions  are  generally  regarded  as  of  rather  startling 
nature,  and  the  outcome  at  the  triennial  convention  will  be 
watched,  we  are  told,  with  intense  interest.  The  abbreviation 
of  the  obligatory  part  of  the  Decalog  to  be  used  in  the  services 
is  to  shorten  the  ser\-ices,  in  line,  perhaps,  with  the  opinion  of  the 
eastern  university  president  who  once  said  that  "very  few  souls 
are  saved  after  the  first  twenty  minutes."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  significant  that  there  should  be  proposed  any  changes  at  all, 
saj'S  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  since  "the  liturgy  of  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  would  naturally  be  the  place  where  its  most  in- 
tense conservatism  would  concentrate."  It  is  "evidence  that  the 
leaven  of  vitality  works  in  the  forms  of  this  religious  organiza- 
tion," and  that  "thoughtful  churchmen  recognize  the  necessity 
of  bringing  the  forms  of  religion  into  contact  with  the  conditions 
of  everv-daj-  life." 


The  full  form  of  the  Decalog  will  still  appear  in  the  prayer- 
book,  but  the  obligatory  part  will  be  in  larger  type,  the  option 
of  the  priest  to  prevail  as  to  using  the  rest.  The  proposed  re- 
A  ision  leaves  the  First  Commandment  unchanged.  In  the  Second 
it  is  proposed  to  omit  everything  after  the  words,  "Thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  to  them  nor  worship  them."  The  Third  is  al)bre- 
viated  to  read :"  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  Thy 
God  in  vain."  The  Fourth,  in  its  entirety,  will  read : ' '  Remember 
that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day."  The  Fifth  reads  merely: 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  The  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  are  unchanged.  The  Tenth  is  shortened  so  as  to  read: 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet." 

It  may  be  unprogressive  and  perhaps  reactionary  to  express 
mild  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  or  advisabilitj^  of  this  procedure, 
observes  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "but  it  must  be  admitted,  even 
by  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  brevity,  that  the  Commandments 
as  they  are  given  in  the  St.  James  version  of  the  Bible  do  not 
occupy  .so  much  space  that  a  reading  of  them,  or  even  committing 
them  to  memory,  constitutes  a  long  or  grievous  task."    And 

"  Whether  cutting  down  the  number  of  words  in  the  Command- 
ments would  tend  to  bring  them  more  into  popular  favor  is 
doubtful.  It  seems  safe  to  suggest  that  if  a  man  won't  read  them 
and  keep  them  in  their  present  form  he  will  hardly  be  influenced 
by  reducing  them  by  fifty  words  or  so. 

"Perhaps  the  ends  of  righteousness  and  true  religion  would  be 
as  well  subserved  by  turning  the  energy  involved  in  the  move- 
ment for  abbreviation  into  a  whole-hearted  and  diligent  effort 
to  get  people  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  Command- 
ments as  they  now  stand." 

Supposing  the  argument  for  brevity  to  be  that  children  can 
remember  shorter  forms  better,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  argues  that 
"the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  in  so  far  as 
what  stimulates  that  fear  is  left  out  of  the  Decalog,  elisions  are 
a  real  disadvantage.  And  sentimentally  to  the  devout  mind 
there  must  be  a  certain  repellency  about  the  notion  of  cutting 
the  commands  of  the  Almighty  for  the  convenience  of  us  mod- 
erns, or  for  the  preservation  of  the  sacrosanctity  of  modern  taste." 

Aluch  le^^ty  is  loosed,  of  course,  on  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  marriage  ceremonj'.  The  word  "obey"  is  a  joke  anjn^^ay, 
agree  many  editors,  and  often  the  bridegroom's  worldly  goods  are 
not  a  subject  of  solicitude  to  the  bride  or  anj'  one  else.  Referring 
to  the  changes  seriously,  the  Syracuse  Herald  remarks  that  "in  a 
marriage  partnership  of  the  right  kind  equality  of  rights,  author- 
ity and  influence  should  be  the  watchword."  Those  who  are 
truly  mated,  says  the  New  York  Evening  World,  "do  not  need 
these  ancient  formulas  to  protect  them.  And  those  who  are  not 
truly  mated  will  not  be  made  a  happy  couple  by  promising  what 
they  have  no  intention  of  performing."  Characterizing  the  de- 
leted phrases  as  "relics  of  a  feudal  state,"  the  New  York  Globe 
thinks  that  "their  abolition  records  a  remarkable  progress — ■ 
most  of  it  achieved  during  the  century  just  passed.  With  this 
progress  has  undeniably  gone  a  loosening  of  the  marriage  bond, 
but  the  new  rights  of  women  can  not  be  blamed  for  this  result. 
Indeed,  any  reform  which  puts  husband  and  wife  actually  on  an 
equality  probably  tends  to  strengthen  all  real  and  honest  mar- 
riages. Freedom  and  self-respect  have  never  yet  done  harm  to 
woman  or  man  either."  However,  it  is  beyond  the  New  Haven 
Journal  Courier  to  account  for  the  reasoning  back  of  the  commis- 
sion's action  in  deleting  phrases  which  have  "never  fallen  under 
wide  discussion  or  dignified  criticism."  On  the  contrary,  con- 
tinues th  s  paper, 

"It  may  be  said  almost  that  the  length  of  time  these  features 
of  the  ritual  have  been  in  use  attached  to  them  a  sacredness  which 
it  seems  a  pity  to  disturb,  while  the  effect  of  eliminating  them 
serves  no  better  purpose  than  to  call  attention  to  other  possibly 
archaic  but  certainly  not  offensive  or  disturbing  features. 
There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  occasions  where  changes  have 
to  be  made  to  satisfy  the  critical  judgment  of  men  without  in- 
viting the  consideration  of  changes,  as  in  this  case,  which  gratify 
no  real  progressive  spirit." 
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An ACDN  dA 


from  mine  td  consumer 


— a  symbol  of  quality  control 

The  trademark  of  the  American  Brass 
Company  identifies  copper  and  brass  products 
in  which  the  highest  skill  in  manufacture '  is 
combined  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  and 
experience  of  more  than  a  century. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  copper  and 
brass  products  in  the  world,  our  plants  are 
located  with  definite  regard  to  the  convenience 
of  the  consumer,  making  possible  a  service  as 
prompt  as  it  is  dependable. 

A  single  organization  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  process  of  mining,  smelting  and  manufac- 
turing, thereby  insuring  the  utmost  in  quality  at 
every  stage  of  production  from  mine  to  consumer. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS    COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:    WATERBURY,   CONN. 

MILLS    AND    FACTORIES 
Ansonia.Conn.    Torrington,  Conn.  Watcrbury,  Conn   Buffalo.N.Y    Kenosha,  Wis. 

•   OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Providence  Pittsburgh 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detioit  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 
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I 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


AMONG  the  May  magazines  one  finds 
some  good  verse,  but  the  Century 
quite  legitimately  claims  precedence  for 
carrying  the  name  of  Thomas  Hardy.  His 
buoyancy  and  freshness  are  a  challenge  to 
those  Avho  have  not  his  years  to  account  for. 
And  the  message  of  his  lines  was  never 
more  apropos  than  for  to-day,  perhaps. 
But  then  young  and  old  are  cAcr  trou- 
bling each  others  heels. 

AN  ANCIENT  TO  ANCIENTS 

By    Thomas    Hardt 

Where   once    we   danced,    wliere   oiico   we   sang, 

Gentlemen. 
The  floors  are  sunken,  cobwebs  hang. 
And  cracks  creep;  worms  have  fed  upon 
The  doors.     Yea,   brighter  times  were  then 
Than  now.  with  harps  and  tabrets  gone. 
Gentlemen. 

Where  once  we  rowed,  where  once  we  sailed. 

Gentlemen, 
And  damsels  took  the  tiUer,  veiled 
Against  too  strong  a  stare  (God  wot 
Their  fancy  .  .  .  then  or  any  when!). 
Upon  that  shore  we  are  clean  forgot. 

Gentlemen. 

We  have  lost  somewhat  afar  and  near, 

Gentlemen, 
The  tliinning  of  our  ranks  each  year 
Affords  a  Itint  we  are  nigh  undone. 
That  we  shall  not  be  ever  again 
The  marked  of  many,  loved  of  one. 

Gentlemen. 

In  dance  the  polka  met  our  wish, 

Gentlemen, 
The  paced  quadrille,  the  spry  schottische, 
"Sir  Roger";  and  in  opera  spheres 
The  "Girl."  the  famed  "Bohemian," 
And  "Trovatorc."  held  the  ears. 

Gentlemen. 

This  season's  paintings  do  not  please. 

Gentlemen, 
Like  Etty,  Mulready,  MacUse; 
Throbbing  romance  has  waned  and  wanned; 
Xo  wizard  wields  the  witching  pen 
Of  Bulwer.  Scott,  Dumas,  and  Sand, 

Gentlemen. 

The  bower  we  shrined  to  Temiyson, 

Gentlemen, 
Is  roof-wrecked;  there  damps  drip  upon 
Sagged  seats,  the  creeper-nails  are  rust; 
The  spider  is  sole  denizen; 
Even  she  who  read  those  rhymes  is  dust. 

Gentlemen. 

We  who  met  sunrise  sanguine-souled. 

Gentlemen, 
Are  getting  wearj-.     We  are  old; 
These  younger  press ;  we  feel  our  rout 
Is  imminent  to  Haides'  den, 
That  evening  shades  are  sti  etching  out. 

Gentlemen. 

And  yet.  though  ours  be  faltering  frames, 

Gentlemen, 
So  were  some  others'  history  names. 
Who  trod  their  track,  Ught-stepped  and  fast 
As  these  youth,  and  not  alien 
From  enterprise,  to  their  long  last. 

Gentlemen. 

Sophocles,  Plato,  Socrates, 

Gentlemen, 
Pythagoras,   Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  Homer,  yea, 
Clement,  Augustine,  Origen, 
Burnt  brightlier  towards  their  setting-day. 

Gentlemen. 


And  you.  red-lipped  and  smooth-browed,  list. 

Gentlemen: 
Much  is  there  waits  you  we  have  missed; 
Much  lore  we  leave  you  worth  the  knowing; 
Much,  much  has  lain  outside  our  ken. 
Nay,  rush  not;  time  serves;  we  are  going. 

Gentlemen. 


IMcClure's  in  its  new  incarnation  goes 
back  to  its  elder  character  and  in  its 
verse,  like  the  specimen  here  presented, 
is  true  also  to  its  old  form: 

THE  NEWCOMER 

Bv   Anit.4.    Fitch 

lake  some  small  child,  with  poor  bewildered  feet. 
My  Soul  may  pass  into  eternity.  .  .  . 
Shall  those  I  love  be  waiting  in  the  dark 
AVith  shining  lanterns  and  old  thoughts  of  me? 

Like  mother  lips 
Of  long  agocs. 
And  village  moons 
And  garden  blows. 
Would  seem  their  lights! 
Sweeter  than  dream 
Of  Seraph  17)1 
My  folks  would  seem. 


To  evoke  a  picture  like  this  is  to  ha^■e 
old  family  traditions  to  draw  from,  and  to 
assert  one's  claim  to  membership  in  the 
higher  races.  It  comes  gratc^fuUy  to  the 
diminishing  Xordie  strains  of  our  day's 
literai-y  output.     Scribner's   prints   this: 

THE  GRANDFATHER 

By  Johx  J.\y  Chapm.^x 

There's  a  kind  of  morning  prajer 

In  the  air 
That  recalls  the  .song  and  praise 

Of  other  days, 
And  the  lilacs  all  in  bloom. 
And  the  sunny  breakfast-room — 
Open  windows  to  the  ground 

All  around; 
Lawns  a-glitter  with  the  dew. 
Scents  from  many  a  field  and  flower 
In  that  early,  quiet  hour 

Greeted  you. 
For.  in  coming  down  the  stairs 
You  could  smell  delicious  airs, — 
The  whole  country-place  seemed  theirs; 
Were  they  creeping  in  to  prayers. 

Or  passing  tlu-ough. 
Or  \'isiting  the  vases  freshly  set 
On  the  mantel,  in  the  corner  cabinet? 
AVas  it  lilies,  was  it  pinks  or  mignonette? 
What  they  were  I'll  hardly  say — 

Roses,  roses  anyway! 

I  smell  them  yet. 
Just  a  morn  like  this,  and  then 
Came  the  maids  (there  were  no  men) 

One  or  two 
Decent  maids;  then  jolly  children  not  a  few. 
And  with  shuffling  of  the  chairs 
They  prepared  the  place  for  prayers. 

Romping  thi-ough; 
And  scarcely  grew  more  tame 
When  the  silent  moment  came. 

For  they  knew 
When  Grandpapa  appeared 
He  was  little  to  be  feared 

By  the  crew. 
And  their  mothers  were  in  bed. 
(For  surely  for  such  notions 
As  family  devotions 

There's  little  to  be  said.) 
So  the  ancient  prayers  were  read 

By  that  brilliant-eyed  old  man. 
Full  of  reverence,  full  of  grace. 
To  the  children  of  his  clan 


In  the  (juaiiu  old  country-place 
That  had  nursi^d  the  elder  race 

With  its  bloom. 
.\nd  he  kneeled  where  they  had  kneeled. 
And  the  odors  of  the  field 

Filled  the  room. 


Harper's  goes  to  an  Englishman  for  its 
most  effective  poem,  and  this  is  one  of  those 
little  things  that  the  late  lamented  Austin 
Dobson  tised  to  do  so  well. 

THE  PHILOSOPHERS 

By   Robert    Graves 

Thought    has    a    bias. 

Direction   a    benel. 
.Space   its    inliibitions. 

Time  a  deael  end. 

Is  whiteness  wliite? 

Oh.  then,  call  it  black: 
Farthest  from  the  truth 

Is  yet  halfway  back. 

Effect  ordains  Cause, 

Head  swallowing  its  tail; 
Does  whale  engulf  sprat. 

Or  sprat  assume  whale? 

Contentions  weary. 

It  giddies  us  to  think. 
Then  kiss,  girl,  kiss! 

Or  drink,  fellow,  drink! 


Instead  of  the  verses  fitted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page  we  find  a  more  generous  allot- 
ment of  space  in  our  current  magazines 
and  some,  even,  like  the  North  American 
Renew,  herewith,  let  a  man  ha^'e  his  say 
twice : 

UNFURL  THE  FLAGS  OF  APRIL ! 

By  Joseph  Auslandeb 

Frail  larch  shadows  gUramer  liquidly 
Edged  with  the  tremor  of  bewildered  rain; 
The  pines  are  stenciled  lank  and  vaporously 
In  oscillating  mist ;  roots  writhe  and  strain 
To  one  more  cool  wet  grasp  of  earth:   O  Spring, 
In  hollows  where  the  stealthy  tumult  hums 
A  vehemence  of  I'icli  remembering. 
Unfurl  the  flags  of  April!     Beat  your  drums! 

In  every  corner  of  the  wooels  and  valleys 

Trembles   the  little  talk  of  •violets; 

Gust  after  gust  leaps  out,  flaps  loose,  then  rallies; 

The  reed  tastes  fire,  the  white  dove  tenderly  frets; 

I  walK  on  the  brink  of  beauty  shivering: 

Unfurl  yoiu'  flags  and  beat  your  drums,  O  Spring! 


SOMEWHERE,  I  KNOW 

By  Joseph   Auslandeb 

Somewhere,  I  know,  the  sky  at  this  bright  hoiu" 
Is  brighter  than  the  long  flash  of  the  seas 
Flung  in  a  mellow  ciuve  against  the  breeze; 
Somewhere,  I  know,  one  frail  and  wistful  flower 
Breathes  to  my  heart  more  of  the  magic  power 
And  pain  of  loveliness  than  all  the  trees 
That  shower  ripe  light  on  a  thousand   Hesperides 
Leaving  the  stars  ecstatic  with  the  shower. 

Somewhere.  I  know,  there  is  an  island's  link 
Of  splendor  beat  and  braided  to  the  moon 
Like  blossom  to  blossom  in  an  eternal  June; 
Somewhere.  I  Know,  there  shines  for  me  the  brink 
Of  ultimate  beauty,  and  may  I  thither  climb 
On  the  pale  ladder  of  one  immortal  rhyme! 


X 
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HE  miracle  of  the  sensitized 
plate  that  catches  the  light  in  a 
fleeting  part  of  a  second  and  pre 
duces  a  picture,  is  no  greater 
than  the  miracle  of  manufacture 
ing  that  has  brought  the  camera 
within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Production  in  quantities — 
vast  quantities — alone  has  made 
it  possible  to  produce  the  camera 
at  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold 
today. 


lerever  ijou  ^i 


V  have  a 


'^White 


SERGEANT  YORK'S  OWN  STORY 


A  S  YOKK   FOUGHT,  there   was  a   prayer   on  liis  lips,  we 
L\      are  told  in  "Sergeant  York  and  His  People."  by  Sam  K. 

X   .A^  Cowan  (Funk  and  Wagnalls).     He  "prajed  to  God  to 

spare  him  and  to  lia^e  mercy  on  those  he  was  compelled  to  kill." 

In   his  own   happy   phrase,  York's   rifle   killed  "a-plenty,"  for 

he  hailed  from  Pall  INIall, 

a    tiny    %'illage    in    the 

mountains  of  Tennessee, 

where  e^■ery  boy  learns 

to  shoot.    It  is  the  land 

of  the  "Long  Hunters." 

As  Air.   Cowan  informs 

us,  a  car^■ing  on  a  tree 

near    Pall    IMall    reads: 

"D.    Boon    CILLED    a 

BAR   ON   Tree  in  The 

YEAR  17G0." 

' '  Our      contemporary 

ancestors,"  these  moun- 
tain   people    have    been 

called,  for  their  way  of 

life    has    changed    little 

since    the    first    settlers 

entered  the  Appalachian 

country   in    pre-Revolu- 

tionary  times.    Saj-s  Mr. 

Cowan: 


The  mountaineer  of 
to-day  is  the  transplant- 
ed colonist  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  he  is  the 
badmoodsman  of  the 
days  of  Andrew  Jackson; 
his  life  has  the  hospital- 
ity, the  genuineness  and 
simplicity  of  the  pioneer. 
It  has  been  said  of  the 
residents  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  that 
they  are  the  purest  An- 
glo-Saxons to  be  found 
to-day,  and  not  even 
England  can  produce  so 
clear  a  strain. 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 

SERGEANT  YORK  AND  HIS  PRESENT  COMMANDER. 
"She  can  have  me  for  the  takin'  when  I  git  back,"  said  York,  starting  for  the  war 


When  he  came  down  to  the  stoi-e,  to  the  men  waiting  for  him, 
he  spoke  with  an  assured  faith  he  had  not  shoAvn  before. 
"I  know,  now,  that  I'll  be  back,"  he  told  them. 

But,  while  this  is  not  a  war  liook,  it  nevertheless  tells  the  story 
of  York's  superb  feat  of  daring  and  tnarksmanship  at  "York's 

Hill,"  as  the  people  of 

France  have  named  the 
scene  of  his  exploit  in 
the  A  r  g  o  n  n  e  Forest. 
And,  naturally,  JMr. 
Cowan  tells  the  story  of 
events  leading  up  to  it. 

In  a  small,  red,  clolh- 
covered  memorandum 
book,  intended  for  no 
eyes  but  his  own,  Ser- 
geant York  Avrote  the 
title,  "A  History  of 
Places  Where  I  HaAf 
Been."  It  became  in- 
stead a  history  of  Alviu 
C.  York,  mountaineer, 
soldier,  and  consummate 
hero,  during  the  World 
War.  The  little  volume, 
now  broken-backed  and 
worn,  was  ahvays  Avilh 
him — in  camp,  aboard 
the  transport,  and  at 
the  front.  Tho  careless 
of  grammar,  now  and 
then,  and  sometimes 
even  of  spelling,  it  has 
the  interest  that  attaches 
always  to  a  hero's  own 
words. 

He  reached  Camp  Gor- 
don, near  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber IG,  1917,  and  his 
diary  relates: 


"Sergeant  York  and  His  People"  is  not  a  war  book.  It  is 
a  Mountain  book.  It  traces  "the  molding  of  a  man,"  as  Mr. 
Cowan  puts  it,  and  one  notes  with  curious  interest  the  A'^ery 
striking  part  that  religion  played  in  the  molding — ^religion  and 
another  sentiment  as  strong.     When  York  was  drafted. 

He  sent  a  note  to  Gracie,  telling  her  his  "little  blue  card" 
had  come,  and  he  asked  her  to  meet  him  at  the  church — which 
always  stands  open  by  the  roadside.  As  they  walked  toward  her 
home  they  arranged  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  the  rock  under 
the  birch  trees,  when  she  would  leaA'e  to  "carry"  the  cows  to  the 
pasture.  It  was  there  she  promised  to  marrj'  him — when  he 
returned  from  the  war. 

]\Ien  at  the  store  saw  Ahin  come  down  from  the  mountain  and 
he  could  not  escape  some  banterings  over  the  success  or  failure 
of  his  early  morning  tryst. 

"Jest  left  it  to  her,"  he  is  said  to  have  frankly  confessed;  "she 
can  have  me  for  the  takin'  when  I  git  back." 

He  and  his  mother  were  alone  in  their  home  for  several  hours. 
When  he  left  he  stopt  at  the  Brooks'  porch,  where  relatives 
and  neighbors  had  assembled.  As  he  walked  away  he  turned, 
unexpectedly,  up  the  path  toward  the  rock  on  the  moimtain- 
side.  It  is  now  known  he  went  there  to  kneel  alone  in 
prayer. 


"I  was  placed  in  the 
21st  training  battalion.  Then  I  was  called  the  first  morning  of 
my  army  life  to  police  up  in  the  yard  all  the  old  cigarette  butts, 
and  I  thought  that  was  pretty  hard  as  I  didn't  smoke.  But 
I  did  it  just  the  same." 

Later  on,  he  wrote: 

"I  stayed  there  and  done  squads  right  and  squads  left  until 
the  first  of  Februarv,  1918,  and  then  I  was  sent  to  Company  G, 
328  Inf.  82nd  Div."' 

This,  so  Mr.  Cowan  explains,  was  the  famous  All-America 
Division,  in  which  every  State  in  the  Union  was  represented  as 
well  as  all  the  Allied  countries.  How  happy  York's  life  at  Camp 
Gordon  was  may  be  judged  from  his  notes : 

"Well,  they  gave  me  a  gun  and,  oh  my!  that  old  gun  was  just 
full  of  grease,  and  I  had  to  clean  that  old  gun  for  inspection. 
So  I  had  a  hard  time  to  get  that  old  gun  clean,  and  oh,  those 
were  trying  hours  for  a  boy  like  me  trying  to  live  for  God  and  do 
his  blessed  will.  .  .  .  Then  the  Lord  would  help  me  to  bear  my 
hard  tasks. 

"So  there  I  was.    I  was  the  homesickest  boy  you  ever  seen." 

This  same  little  red  book  contains  Se  geant  York's  own  story 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP    IS    A    CREED    HERE,    AND    ACCURACY    A    LAW 


Even  to  observers  of  the  finest 
automotive  plants  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  new  Cadillac  manufac' 
tories  are  a  source  of  wonder  and 
of  admiration. 

The  fact  that  the  site  embraces  more 
than  49  acres,  and  that  the  buildings 
provide  a  floor  area  of  more  than 
2,500,000  square  feet,  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  impressive. 

But  even  the  great  structural  magni' 
tude  of  the  Cadillac  plant  is  surpassed 
by  the  orderly  production  and  the 
exquisitely  precise  machinc'cquip' 
ment  within.  Craftsmanship  is  a  creed 
here,  and  accuracy  a  law. 


Thousands  of  the  instruments  of 
manufacture,  expertly  contrived  and 
almost  unbelievably  exact,  were 
designed  especially  to  meet  the  re 
quirements  of  Cadillac. 

Every  process  of  construction  is 
pursued  with  microscopic  carefulness. 
More  close,  fine  measurements  are  ob' 
served  on  the  Cadillac,  it  is  believed, 
than  on  any  other  car. 

In  appearance,  the  motif  of  the  vast 
new  Cadillac  works  is  immensity;  but 
its  spirit  and  its  greater  source  of 
wonderment  are  minute  precision  in 
every  smallest  dimension  and  opera' 
tion  on  the  Cadillac  car. 


CADILLAC      MOTOR       CAR       CTO  M  P  A  NW     "      DETROIT      MICHIGAN 

Dt uis/on  jvf  General    Motors   Cbrpora/ion 


)1922,  CmYIIIlac  Motor  Car  Company 
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of  the  exploit  Marshal  Foch  oallod  "\hv  frreatest  thing  aeeom- 
plished  by  any  private  soldier  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe." 
Wrote  the  American: 

"On  the  7th  day  of  October  we  lay  in  some  little  holes  on  the 
roadside  all  day.  That  night  we  went  out  and  stayed  a  little 
while  and  came  back  to  our  holes,  the  shells  bursting  all  around 
us.  I  saw  men  just  blown  up  by  the  big  German  shells  which  were 
bursting  all  round  us. 

"So  the  order  came  for  us  to  take  Hill  223  and  240  the  8th. 

"So  the  morning  of  the  8th  just  before  daylight,  we  started 
for  thi^  hill  at  Chatel  Chehery.  Before  we  got  there  it  got  light 
and  the  Germans  sent  over  a  lieaAy  barrage  and  also  gas  and  we 
put  on  our  gas-nuisks  and  just  pressed  right  on  through  those 
shells  and  got  to  the  top  of  Hill  223  to  where  we  "were  to  start  over 
at  6:10  A.M. 

"The>-  A\ere  to  give  us  a  barrage.  The  time  came  and  no  bar- 
rage, and  we  had  to  go  without  one.  So  we  started  over  the  top 
at  6:10  A.AI.  and  the  Germans  were  putting  their  machine  guns 
to  working  all  over  the  hill  in  front  of  us  and  on  our  left  and 
right.  I  was  in  support  and  I  could  see  my  pals  getting  picked 
off  until  it  almost  looked  like  there  was  none  left. 

"So  17  of  \is  boys  went  around  on  the  left  flank  to  see  if  we 
coiddn't  put  those  guns  out  of  action. 

"So  when  we  went  around  and  fell  in  behind  those  guns  we 
first  saw  two  Germans  with  Red  Cross  bands  on  their  arms. 

"Some  one  of  the  boys  shot  at  them  and  they  ran  back  to  our 
right. 

"So  we  all  ran  after  them,  and  when  we  jumped  across  a  little 
stream  of  water  that  was  there,  there  was  about  1  ">  or  20  Germans 
jumped  up  and  tlirew  up  their  hands  and  said,  'Comrade.'  The 
OIK'  in  charge  of  us  boys  told  us  not  to  shoot,  they  were  going  to 
give  up  anyway. 

"By  this  time  the  Germans  frona  on  the  hill  was  shooting  at 
me.    Well  I  was  gi^"ing  them  the  best  I  had. 

"The  Germans  had  got  tht-ir  machine  guns  turned  around. 

"They  killed  6  and  wounded  3.  That  just  left  8  and  then  we 
got  into  it  right.    So  we  had  a  hard  battle  for  a  little  while." 

This  modest  reference  to  "a  hard  battle  for  a  little  while" 
covers  the  affaii-  of  one  man  fighting  single-handed  against  a 
hundred  Germans  in  machine-gun  nests.     The  story  continues: 

"T  got  hold  of  a  German  major  and  he  told  me  if  I  wouldn't 
kill  any  more  of  them  he  would  make  them  quit  firing. 

"So  I  told  him  all  right.    If  he  would  do  it  now. 

"So  he  blew  a  little  whistle  and  they  quit  shooting  and  came 
down  and  gave  up.     I  had  about  SO  or  90  Germans  there. 

"They  disarmed  and  we  had  another  line  of  Germans  to  go 
through  to  get  out.  So  I  called  for  my  men  and  one  answered 
me  from  behind  a  big  oak  tree  and  the  other  men  were  on  my 
right  in  the  brush. 

"So  I  said,  'Let's  get  these  Germans  out  of  here.'  One  of  my 
mensa,id,  "H's impossible.'  SoIsaid,'No,let'sgetthemoutofhere.' 

' '  When  my  men  said  that  this  German  major  said,  '  How  many 
have  you  got?' 

"And  I  said,  'I  got  a  plentj','  and  pointed  my  pistol  at  him  all 
the  time. 

"  In  this  battle  I  was  using  a  rifle  or  a  45  Colt  automatic  pistol. 

"So  1  lined  the  Germans  up  in  a  line  of  twos  and  I  got  between 
the  ones  in  front  and  I  had  the  German  major  before  me.  So 
I  marched  them  right  straight  into  those  other  machine  guns,  and 
I  got  them.  When  I  got  back  to  my  ISIajor's  P.  C.  I  had  132 
prisoners. 

"So  you  can  see  here  in  this  case  of  mine  where  God  helped  me 
out.  I  had  been  li^-ing  for  God  and  working  in  church  work  some- 
time before  I  came  to  the  army.  I  am  a  witness  to  the  fact  that 
God  did  help  me  out  of  that  hard  battle  for  the  bushes  were  shot 
off  all  aroiind  me  and  I  never  got  a  scratch. 

"So  you  can  see  that  God  will  be  with  jou  if  you  will  only 
trust  Him,  axxd  I  say  He  did  save  me." 

Al\-ia  York's  supreme  reward  of  heroism  is  the  York  Founda- 
tion.    After  a  farm  had  been  given  him, 

He  asked  that  no  other  gifts  be  made,  but  instead  the  money 
be  contributed  to  a  fund  to  build  simple,  primary  schools  through- 
out the  mountain  districts  where  there  were  no  state  or  county 
tax  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  fund,  not 
a  dollar  was  to  be  for  his  personal  use,  nor  for  any  effort  he  might 
put  forth  in  its  behalf. 

So  again  the  form  of  Sergeant  York  rose  out  of  the  valley, 
above  the  mountiains,  and  the  sunlight  of  the  nation's  approval, 
fell  upon  it.  ]Men  of  prominence  volunteered  to  aid  him  in 
his  efforts  for  the  children  of  the  mountains,  and  the  result  was 
the  incorporation  of  the  York  Foundation,  a  non-profit-sharing 
organization,  that  is  to  build  schoolhouses  and  operate  schools. 
Among  the  trustees   are  an   ex-Secretary  of  the  United  States. 


Treasury,  bishops  of  the  cluirches,  a  state  governor,  a  congress- 
num,  bankers,  lawyers  and  business  men.  The  fund  is  already  a 
sulistantial  one,  steadily  growing,  and  success  is  assured. 

In  connection  with  each  school  is  to  be  land  to  be  tilh'd  l)y  the 
students  asafarm,  and  be.sidesprovidinginstructioninagrieidture, 
the  farm  is  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  school,  and  no  cliild  of  the 
community  is  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  attend  through  ina})ility 
to  pay  the  tuition  charge.  As  each  unit  becomes  self-supporting, 
another  school  is  to  be  established  in  a  new  district. 

In  this  new  endeavor  Ahin  ANished  to  do  what  he  could  to 
shield  the  boys  now  at  play  among  the  red  brush  upon  the  moun- 
tainsides from  being  compelled  to  say,  after  they  had  gi-own  to 
young  manhood,  what  he  hims(>!f  had  been  forced  to  confess: 
"I'm  just  an  ignorant  mountain  bojf." 


THE  BREWERS'  "YEAR  BOOK"  FAR 
FROM  DRY 

MR.  BRYAN  lately  suggested  a  law  to  restrain  editors 
from  WTiting  on  Prohibition  wliile  drunk,  as  various 
recent  join-nalistic  discussions  of  the  subject  showed 
"unmistakable  evidences  of  tanglefoot,"  but  no  protests  are 
heard  from  ^Mr.  Bryan  when  the  Kansas  City  Star  revier/s  the 
brewers'  "Year  Book."    Says  the  Star: 

That  hterary  gem,  the  "  Year  Book  of  tlie  United  States  Brev/ers' 
Association,"  wliich  cheers  bvit  not  in(>brir.,tes,  is  again  upon  our 
desk.  We  feared  for  a  while  it  was  lost  tons,  for  the  literary  market 
has  been  off  for  the  "Year  Book"  recently,  but  here  it  is  back 
again,  a  little  reminiscent  in  mood,  but  still  hopefid  and  inspiring. 

We  always  hked  the  "Year  Book."  Its  Uterary  taste  is  excel- 
lent. It  can  ahvays  be  counted  on  to  lead  off  with  a  quotation 
from  Emerson  or  John  Stuart  ^Slill  or  De  TocqueAnUe.  It  does 
not  quote  Mill's  well-known  remark,  "I  alw'ays  take  my  glass 
of  half-and-half  before  going  to  bed."  That  w^ould  be  too  obvious, 
too  much  like  talldng  shop,  and  the  "Year  Book"  abhors  com- 
UKTcialism.  It  prefers  Mill  in  his  loftier  and  more  pliilosophical 
moments,  as  when  he  said,  " "  There  is  a  circle  around  everj'  human 
being  wliich  no  government  ought  to  be  permitted  to  overstep." 
The  "Year  Book"  does  our  intelligence  the  compliment  to  as- 
sume that  w(>  A\ill  recognize  that  when  ISIill  WTote  that  he  was 
referring  to  the  Yolstead  law.  And  that  quotation  which  the 
"Year  Book''  gives  up  from  De  ISIontesquieu,  "I  shall  ever  re- 
peat it  that  manldnd  are  governed  not  by  extremes,  but  by  prin- 
ciples of  moderation."  The  "Year  Book"  does  not  coarselj^ 
point  out  that  by  moderation  De  ^Montesquieu  meant  4  per  cent, 
beer  and  light  wanes.    It  knows  we  know  that. 

After  this  literary  repast  the  "Year  Book"  does,  it  is  true, 
devote  a  few  words — about  150  pages — to  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion of  Prohibition;  call  it  business  if  you  will,  for  after  all  a 
"  Year  Book"  must  live.  It  says  that  now  that  Prohibition  is  here 
it  ex]ieriences  a  great  relief,  for  now  the  slate  is  clean  and  the 
country  can  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  way  of  writing  sane  and 
reasonable  regulatory  laws  for  booze.  This  reminds  usaUttleof 
Jeff  Da\is's  proclamation  after  the  fall  of  Richmond.  He  said 
that  the  necessity  of  defending  Richmond  haAang  been  removed 
the  Confedei-acy  could  at  last  devote  aU  its  attention  to  licking 
theXorth,  or  words  to  tliat  effect.  With  Prohibition  in  effect,  it's 
a  gi-eat  strain  off  the  "Year  Book's"  mind.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
now  but  bring  booze  back. 

However,  the  "Year  Book"  gives  us  due  warning  that  the 
brewers  wdll  frown  upon  those  hasty  enthusiasts  who  would 
merelj'  sweep  away  Prohibition  and  stop  there.  As  the  Star 
observes,  the  "Year  Book"  goes  on  to  say. 

Sweeping  Proliil)ition  away  is  only  the  first  step,  and  must  be 
followed  by  sane  and  reasonable  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Whatever  else  the  "Year  Book"  stands  for  it  stands  first  for 
sanity  and  reason.  It  would  itself,  with  its  oaati  hand,  dash  a  glass 
of  beer  from  an  American  citizen's  Ups  if  it  thought  he  was  taking 
that  drink  without  due  regard  for  sanity  and  reason,  -wnthout  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  regulatory  powers  inherent  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  modified  by  the  fourtli  amendment,  or  A\Tthout  haAing 
read  Mill  on  Liberty  and  De  TocqucA-iUe  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws. 

That  is  the  position  the  "Year  Book"  takes.  It  stands  with 
Madison  and  Jefferson  and  Wasliington  in  opposition  to  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  law,  but  hke  Carlyle  and 
Herbert  Spencer  and  the  Federalist  it  w'ants  drinking  done 
thoughtfully.  Thus  comes  the  "Year  Book"  back  again,  chaste, 
elevated  and  severe.  It  no  longer  has  to  fight  Prohibition  and 
can  give  its  w^hole  attention  to  bringing  booze  back.  It  is  free 
at  last  to  say  what  it  thinks.  It  has  personal  liberty  for  itself  and 
nothing  to  do  now  but  get  it  for  the  rest  of  us.  Xo  wonder  it  feels 
i_like  a  bov  out  of  school. 


This  Machine  Makes 
Ledger  Posting  Over 
1S%  Automatic 
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A  Burroughs 
will  save  you 
more  time  and 
money  on  your 
bookkeeping 
because  it 


Burroughs  holds  its  commanding  position  of 
leadership  in  the  sale  of  ledger  posting  and  statement 
machines  because  it  gives  the  business  man  more 
automatic  features  in  return  for  his  investment. 

Each  of  these  features  eliminates  a  certain  amount  of 
human  labor — saving  time  and  therefore  money. 

Each  eUminates  one  more  chance  for  human  error — 
preventing  a  direct  loss  of  money  due  to  the  error,  or  an 
indirect  loss  through  the  time  spent  in  finding  and  correcting  it. 

And  the  more  bookkeeping  becomes  automatic,  the  more 
easily  and  cheaply  can  you  secure  your  daily  figure  information. 

Burroughs  manufactures  Adding,  Bookkeeping,  Calculating  and  Billing 
Machines  in  many  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  the  varied  figure  requirements 
of  business.       Priced  as  low  as  $150  —  small  down  payments  —  easy  terms. 


Automatically 

prints  the  correct  date  where 
you  want  it  with  each  posting. 

Automatically 

prints  ciphers  and  punctua- 
tion—  a  remarkable  saving 
considering  the  fact  that  about 
25  per  cent  of  all  commercial 
figuring  is  ciphers. 

Automatically 

extends  the  new  balance  with 
each  posting  —  giving  positive 
proof  of  correct  posting  every 
day. 

Automatically 

adds  debits  and  subtracts 
credits. 

Automatically 

selects  proper  columns  for  all 
entries  without  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  operator. 

Automatically 

designates  totals,  sub-totals, 
subtractions,  credit  balances, 
overdrafts  and  closed  accounts 
—  symbols  that  appear  on 
carbons  as  well  as  originals. 

Automatically 

non-adds  folios  and  other  de- 
scriptive numbers.  Repeats 
folios  and  descriptive  charac- 
ters, if  desired. 

Besides  having  more 
automatic  features 
than  any  other  book- 
keeping machine  the 
Burroughs  has 

full  keyboard,  descriptive  keys, 
electric  drive  and  many  other 
features  that  save  time  and  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ator. The  combination  of  these 
and  the  automatic  features  en- 
ables the  Burroughs  Automatic 
Bookkeeping  Machine  to  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  time- 
saving  alone. 

Let  a  Burroughs  man  show  you 
one  of  the  many  styles  of  Bur- 
roughs machines  that  will  handle 
your  i)articular  job  in  the  easiest 
and  most  economical  way. 

Use  the  Coupon 


Adding.   Bookkeeping.  Calculating.  Billing 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 
6067  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  to  me,  without  obligation: 

1.  More  Informivtlon  about  BurrouKha 
Automatic  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

2.  The  "Blue  Book  of  Bookkeeping." 
showing  the  easiest  way  to  handle 
various  bookkeeping  Jobs. 


Name- 


nines 


Line  of  Business- 


Address  — • 

Please  attach  business  card  or  letterhead. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  THE  FLAPPERS 


JI'ST  WHEX  LADY  ASTOR  was  ridieulins  tlio  flapper, 
there  emerged  from  the  printer's  a  two-Aolume  book  Avhich 
describes  not  only  the  first  of  the  flappers  but  the  first 
of  the  Lady  Astors,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  them 
was  the  more  pitilessly  ridiculed  in  her  day.  The  book, 
"Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  Revealed  in  her  Letters,  Diary, 
and  Reminiscences"  (Harper's),  takes  us  ba<^'k  to  the  period 
when  "shorts,"  meaning  short  skirts  with  trousers  under- 
neath, startled  the  world.  The  "Bloomer  costume,"  this 
innoA-ation  was  then  called,  and  ]\Irs.  Stanton  -WTites  thus  of 
its  principal  sponsor: 

There  was  one  bright  woman  amoiig  the  many  in  our  Seneca 
Falls  literary  circle  to  whom  T  would  give  more  than  a  passing 
notice  —  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  who 
represented  three  novel  phases  of 
Avoman's  life.  She  was  assistant  post- 
mistress; an  editor  of  a  reform  paper 
advocating  temperance  and  woman's 
rights;  and  an  advocate  of  the  new  cos- 
tume which  bore  her  name. 

In  1849  her  husband  was  appointed 
postmaster,  and  she  became  his  deputy, 
was  duly  sworn  in,  and,  during  the 
administration  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore, 
served  in  that  capacity.  When  she 
assumed  her  duties  the  improvement  in 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  office 
was  generally  acknowledged.  A  neat 
little  room  adjoining  the  public  office 
became  a  kind  of  ladies'  exchange, 
where  those  coming  from  different  parts 
of  the  town  could  meet  to  talk  over  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  read  the  papers 
and  magazines  that  came  to  ^Irs. 
Bloomer  as  editor  of  the  Lily.  Those 
who  enjoyed  the  brief  reigii  of  a  woman 
in  the  post-office  can  readily  testify  to 
the  void  felt  by  the  ladies  of  the  tillage 
when  ^Irs.  Bloomer's  term  expired  and 
a  man  once  more  reigned  in  her  stead. 
However,  she  still  edited  the  Libj,  and 
her  office  remained  a  fashionable  center 
for  several  years. 

Altho  she  wore  the  bloomer  dress,  its 
originator  was  Elizabeth  Smith  ^liller, 
the  only  daughter  of  Gerrit  Smith.  In 
the  winter  of  1851  ]Mrs.  Miller  came  to 
\-isit  me  in  Seneca  Falls,  drest  some- 
what in  the  Turkish,  style — short  skirt, 
full  trousers  of  fine  black  broadcloth;  a 
Spanish   cloak   of    the    same    material 

reaching  to  the  knee;  beaver  hat  and  feathers  and  dark  furs; 
altogether  a  most  becoming  costume  and  exceedingly  convenient 
for  walking  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  To  see  my  cousin,  with  a 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  baby  in  the  other,  walk  upstairs  with 
ease  and  grace,  while,  ^^•ith  fiowing  robes,  I  pulled  myself  up  with 
difficulty,  lamp  and  bain' out  of  the  question,  readily  convinced 
me  that  there  was  sore  need  of  reform  in  woman's  dress,  and  I 
promptly  donned  a  similar  costume.  What  incredible  freedom 
I  enjoyed  for  two  years!  Like  a  captive  set  free  from  his  ball 
and  chain,  I  was  always  ready  for  a  brisk  walk  through  sleet 
and  snow  and  rain,  to  climb  a  mountain,  jump  over  a  fence, 
work  in  the  garden,  in  fact,  for  anj^  necessary  locomotion. 

jNIrs.  Bloomer  having  the  Lily  in  which  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  new  dress,  the  press  generally  took  up  the  question,  and 
much  valuable  information  was  elicited  on  the  physiological 
results  of  Avoman's  fashionable  attire;  the  crippling  effect  of  tight 
waists  and  long  skirts,  the  hea^'y  weight  on  the  hips,  and  high 
heels,  all  combined  to  throw  the  spine  out  of  plumb  and  laj-  the 
foundation  for  all  manner  of  nervous  diseases.  But,  while  all 
agreed  that  some  change  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health 
of  women,  the  press  stoutly  ridiculed  those  who  were  readj^  to 
make  the  experiment. 

A  few  sensible  women,  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj', 
adopted  the  costume,  and  farmers'  Avives  especially  proved  its 
convenience.  It  was  also  worn  by  skaters,  gymnasts,  tourists, 
and  in  sanitariums.  But,  while  the  few  realized  its  advantages, 
the  many  laughed  it  to  scorn,  and  heaped  such  ridicule  on  its 
wearers  that  they  soon  foimd  that  the  physical  freedom  enjoyed 
did  not  compensate  for  the  persistent  persecution  and  petty 
annoyances  suffered  at  every  turn.     To  be  rudely  gazed  at  in 
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THE  ORIGINAL  FLAPPER— 1851  MODEL. 

This  is  the  costume  tliat  shocked  our  grand- 
fathers.    Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  .Stanton  wearing 
"shorts,"  as  the  rig  was  then  called. 


I)ul)lic  and  private,  to  be  tlu-  conscious  subjects  of  criticism,  and 
to  be  followed  by  crowds  of  boys  in  the  streets,  were  all,  to  the 
very  last  degree,  exasperating.  A  favorite  doggerel  that  our  tor- 
mentors chanted,  when  avc  appeared  in  public  places,  ran  thus: 

Heigh!  ho!  in  rain  and  snow, 
The  bloomer  now  is  all  the  go. 
Twenty  tailors  take  the  stitches, 
Twenty  women  wear  the  breeches. 
Heigh!  ho!  in  rain  or  snow, 
The  bloomer  now  is  all  the  go. 

The  singers  were  generally  invisible  behind  some  fence  or  attic 
window.  Those  who  wore  the  dress  can  recall  countless  amusing 
and  annoying  experiences.  The  patience  of  most  of  us  was  ex- 
hausted in  about  two  years;  but  our  leader,  Mrs.  Miller,  bravely 
adhered  to  the  costume  for  nearly  seven  years,  under  the  most 

trying  circumstances.  While  her  father 
was  in  Congress,  she  wore  it  at  many 
fashionable  dinners  and  receptions  in 
Washington.  She  was  bravely  sustained, 
however,  by  her  husband.  Colonel  Miller, 
who  never  flinched  in  escorting  his  wife 
and  her  coadjutors,  however  inartistic 
their  costumes  might  be.  Mrs.  Miller 
was  also  encouraged  by  the  intense 
feeling  of  her  father  on  the  question  of 
woman's  dr(\ss.  To  him  the  whole  rev- 
olution in  woman's  position  turned  on 
her  dress.  The  long  skirt  was  the  sym- 
bol of  her  degradation. 

Some  very  distinguished  women  of 
that  day  went  in  for  "shorts,"  and 
Mrs.  Stanton  goes  on  to  say, 

The  names  of  those  who  wore  the 
bloomer  costume,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  Paulina  Wright  Davis, 
Lucy  Stone,  Susan  B.  Anthonj^  Sarah 
and  Angelina  Grimke,  Mrs.  William 
Burleigh,  Celia  Burleigh,  Amelia  Wil- 
lard.  Dr.  Harriet  N.  Austin,  Charlotte 
Beebe  Wilbour,  Helen  Jarvis,  Lydia 
Jenkins,  and  many  patients  in  sanita- 
riums, whose  names  I  can  not  recall. 
Looking  back  to  this  experiment,  I  am 
not  surprized  at  the  hostility  of  indi- 
Andual  men  to  the  dress,  as  it  made  it 
very  uncomfortable  for  them  to  go  any- 
where with  those  who  wore  it.  People 
would  stare,  many  make  rude  remarks, 
boys  follow  in  crowds,  "with  jeers  and 
laughter,  so  that  gentlemen  in  atten- 
dance would  feel  it  their  duty  to  show 
fight,  unless  they  had  sufficient  self-control  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  as  the  ladies  themselves  did,  ■w'ithout  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  commotion  created.  Colonel  ^Miller 
went  through  the  ordeal  with  coolness  and  dogged  determina- 
tion, to  the  vexation  of  his  acquaintances,  who  thought  one  of 
the  duties  of  a  husband  was  to  prescribe  his  wife's  costume. 

Tho  we  did  not  realize  the  success  we  hoped  for  by  making 
the  dress  popular,  yet  the  effort  "was  not  lost.  We  were  well 
aware  that  the  dress  was  not  artistic,  and  tho  we  made 
many  changes,  our  oa\ti  good  taste  was  never  satisfied.  After 
giAnng  up  the  experiment,  we  found  that  the  costume  in  which 
Diana  the  Huntress  is  represented,  and  that  worn  on  the  stage 
by  Ellen  Tree  in  the  play  of  "Ion,"  would  have  been  more 
artistic  and  as  convenient.  But  we,  who  had  made  the  experi- 
ment, were  too  happy  to  move  about  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
to  risk  again  the  happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  friends  by  any 
further  experiments.  I  have  ne-\er  wondered  since  that  the 
Chinese  women  allow  their  daughters'  feet  to  be  encased  in 
iron  shoes,  or  that  the  Hindoo  A\idows  walk  calmly  to  the 
ftmeral  pyre;  for  great  are  the  penalties  of  those  who  dare  resist 
the  behests  of  the  tyrant  Custom. 

It  was  a  favorite  joke  of  Mrs.  Stanton's  to  address  Mrs.  Miller 
as  "Julius,"  and  one  should  bear  this  in  mind  wHle  reading  the 
following  letter  to  the  inventor  of  bloomers: 

Sexec.\  Falls,  August  5,  1851. 
De.\r  Julius, — Now  I  have  something  to  tell  poor  Jtilius 
that  will  cheer  his  sad  heart.     Well,  you  heard  of  the  proposed 
festival  at  Glen  Haven.     I  went  to  it  and  had  a  most  pleasant 
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A  Roofing  Record 

of  Interest  to  You 

The  oldest  roofs  in  the  country,  covered  with 
read}'- roofing,  are  all  Ruberoid  roofs. 

This  unique  distinction  which  Ruberoid  Roll- 
roofing  enjoys  is  due  to  two  facts.  First,  Ruberoid 
was  the  first  ready-roofing  on  the  market  and  thus 
was  granted  unusual  opportunity  to  establish 
records  for  longevity.  Second,  its  quality  is  so 
high  that  it  was  able  to  take  full  "advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

There  are  many  Ruberoid  roofs,  still  in  splendid 
condition,  which  were  laid  when  Ruberoid  was  first 
sold,  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Other  ready-roofings 
may  last  that  long.     Ruberoid  has! 

An  uncounted  number  of  Ruberoid  roofs  have  with- 
stood fifteen,  twentv,  and  twent^'-five  A'ears  of 
service,  without  indicating  the  limit  of  their 
endurance. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  in  substantiation  of 
this,  which  should  be  studied  by  everyone  inter- 
ested in  roofing  econom}'  and  efficiency.  A  small 
amount — all  that  space  permits — is  shoMii  on  this 
page.  We  will  gladly  place  the  whole  story  before 
you  on  request. 

Ruberoid  Roll-roofing  is  furnished  in  two  st}'Ics — 
Smooth-surfaced  (grey)  and  Alineralized  (covered 
with  green  or  red  slate).  Either  gives  unexcelled 
service  on  the  roofs  of  factories,  warehouses,  mills, 
foundries  and  other  industrial  buildings. 

The  better  lumber  and  building-supply  dealers 
throughout  the  countr}'  carry  Ruberoid  Roll- 
roofing  in  stock. 

The  Coupon  at  the  right  is  for  vour  convenience 

The  RUBEROID  Co. 

95  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Chicago  Boston 

Shingles  Roll-Roofings  Built-up  Roofs  Insulating  Papers 

RUBEROID 

Roll  -  roofing 


The  RUBEROID  Co.,  95Madison  Ave., New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  Ruberoid   Roofing  for  the 
following  uses: 

Name 

Address 
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tiino.     I    took   Amoliii,  who   "was   in  "shorts,"   and   Tlioodore. 
Th«>ro  I  saw  ton  hvdios  in  costume — tliive  from  S\ra('use,  four 
in  our  party,  and  the  rest  residents  of  Cden  IlaAon.    Tlieodosia 
(iilbert's  get-up  pleased  me  very  much.     She  was  dressed  in  a 
shoi-t  green  tunic  not  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  white  linen 
drillins:   trousers   made   a   la    )nnsruliuc.     They   nil   wore  Avhite 
trousers  with  dresses  of  various  colors.     In  a  word,  tlie  "shorts" 
were  the  theme  of  conversation,   tracts  and  addi-esses.     Oh, 
that  yon  had  been  there!     We  dined  in  the  open  air  and  had  a 
great  many  agreeable  people  at  table,  so  that  the  con^■ersation 
was  quite  brilliant  and  interesting.     At  dessert,  William  Burleigh 
spoke  in  liigh  ])raise  of  the  "shorts"  and  \\-ith  great  disgust  of 
the  "longs."     "The  long  dress  is  noAV  an  offense  to  my  eyes," 
he  said:  "and  I  can  not  heli>  exclaiming  to  myself  whenever  I 
see  a  woman  trailing  bedraggled  petticoats  thi'ough  the  dust, 
'Oh,  the  dirty  creature!'  "     Wai-ra  applause  from  the  delighted 
listeners.     But  Mr.  Burleigh  had  with  him  a  Miss  B.,  whom  he 
treated  with  too  gi"eat  attention.     I  like  fun  and  frolic,  romps 
and  jokes,  but  sentimental  pawings  are  excessively  disgusting 
to  me.     Returning  to  Glen  Haven,  Ave  reached  Skenea.teles  at 
seven,  and  lo  and  behold,  all  the  toANTi  had  come  out  to  see  us! 
We  had  left  our  carriage  and  coachman  there,    and  the  news 
had  spread  through  the  \-illage  that  four  ladies  in  "shorts" 
were  to  come  down  in  the  evening  boat;  so  there  the  multitude 
stood — men    women,    and    cluldren.      Ossian    Dodge    with   his 
guitar  in  a  green  baize  bag  and  I  with  my  baby  in  a  blue  merino 
cloak  took  the  lead,  the  three  other  ladies  and  two  or  three  odd- 
looking  gentlemen  in  long  hair  folloA\-ing.     What  a  spectacle 
for  men  and  angels  as  Ave  solemnly  i)roceeded  from  the  boat  to 
our  carriages.     What  would  the  Aenerable  judge  liaAC  said  could 
he  haA-e  A\-itnessed  the  scene!  !     I  exi^ected  to  be  insulted,  but 
not  one  AA'ord  was  said.     The  people  had  CA-idently  been  impelled 
by  an  honest  curiosity  to  see — nothing  more.     But  I  AAas  glad 
enough  to  find  myself  shut  up  in  a  carriage  in  brisk  motion  Avith 
my  blessed  babj'^  safe  in  mj'  lap.     Julius,  how  long  Avill  the 
heathen  rage?     I  haAc  received  another  aAS'ful  shot  about  the 
short  dress,  and  scAen  vials  of  A\Tath  haAe  been  poured  on  my 
deA'oted  head.     I  tliink  they  were  bottled  by  one  of  my  New 
York  sisters.     Thej-  haAe  a  metropolitan  odor.     We  are  A-ery 
much  like  the  poor  fox  in  the  fable,  Avho  haA-ing  cut  off  liis  tail 
and  not  being  able  to  restore  it,  found  that  nothing  remained 
for  him  to  do  but  to  persuade  the  other  foxes  to  do  likcAA-ise  that 
he  might  not  be  a  by-A\'ord  among  his  kind.     As  Ave  haA-e  per- 
formed this  surgical  operation  on  our  entire  wardrobe,  nothing 
remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  follow 
our  example.     We  can  haAe  no  peace  in  traA^eling  until  Ave  cut 
off  the  great  national  petticoat.     God  grant  that  A\'e  maj'  be 
more  successful  than  the  fox. 

A  serious-minded  set  of  Avomen  w^ere  the  flappers  of  that  day — 
"strong-minded,"  too,  and  eager  to  fight  for  "AA'omen's  rights" 
eA^en  tho  the  fight  might  inAoh'e  addressing  a  State  Legislature. 
In  Mrs.  Stanton  w^e  haA-e  a  precursor  of  Lady  Astor.  When  a 
woman  could  make  herself  heard  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  AA'omen  Avould  take  their  place  in 
political  life  in  a  far  more  effectual  waj*.  HoweAer,  it  required 
courage  to  break  the  ice: 

Women  had  been  Avilling  so  long  to  hold  a  subordinate  position, 
both  in  priA'ate  and  public  affairs,  that  a  gradually  groAA-ing  feel- 
ing of  rebellion  among  them  quite  exasperated  the  men,  and 
their  manifestations  of  hostility  in  public  meetings  Avere  often  as 
ridiculous  as  humiliating. 

True,  those  gentlemen  were  all  quite  wiUing  that  AAomen 
should  join  their  societies  and  churches  to  do  the  drudgery;  to 
w^ork  up  the  enthusiasm  in  fairs  and  rcA-iA'als,  conA'entions,  and 
flag  presentations;  to  pay  a  dollar  apiece  into  their  treasury 
for  the  honor  of  being  members  of  their  A^arious  organizations; 
to  beg  money  for  the  church;  to  circulate  petitions  from  door  to 
door;  to  Ansit  saloons;  to  pray  Avith  or  defy  rumsellers;  to  teach 
school  at  half  price,  and  sit  round  the  outskirts  of  a  hall,  in 
teachers'  state  couA-entions,  like  so  many  wallfloAA'ers;  but  they 
Avould  not  alloAV  them  to  sit  on  the  platform,  address  the 
assembly,  or  Aote  for  men  and  measures. 

From  the  year  1850  conA-entions  AA^ere  held  in  A'arious  States, 
and  their  respective  legislatures  w'ere  continually  besieged. 
Appeals,  calls  for  meetings,  and  petitions  w'ere  circulated  AATthout 
number.  In  ISM  I  prepared  my  first  speech  for  the  Xcav  York 
legislature.  That  was  a  great  eA^ent  in  my  life.  Mj'  father  felt 
so  nerA'ous  Avhen  he  saw  by  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  that 
I  AA'as  to  speak  at  the  Capitol,  he  asked  me  to  stop  at  JohnstoA\Ti 
on  my  waj-  to  Albany.  Late  one  CAening,  when  he  was  alone 
in  his  office,  I  entered  and  took  my  seac  on  the  opposite  side  of 
his  table,  to  read  my  speech  to  him.  On  no  occasion,  before  or 
since,  was  I  CA^er  more  embarrassed — an  audience  of  one,  and 
that  the  one  of  all  others  whose  approbation  I  most  desired. 


Avhose  disapproAal  T  most  feared.  I  knew  he  condemned  the 
Avholc  moveim-nt,  and  Avas  d(H'])ly  grieved  at  tlie  active  part  I 
had  tak(>n.  Hence  1  Avas  fully  aAvare  tliat  1  Avas  about  to  address 
a  AvhoUy  unsympathetic  audience.  However,  I.liegan,  with  a. 
dogged  determination  to  give  all  the  power  I  could  to  my 
manuscri])t,  and  not  to  bo  discouraged  or  turned  from  my  i)ur- 
pose  by  anj'  tender  appeals  or  ad\erse  criticisms.  I  described 
the  Avidow  in  the  first  hours  of  her  grief,  subject  to  the  intrusions 
of  the  coarse  minions  of  the  law,  taking  inA-entory  of  the  house- 
hold goods,  of  the  old  armchair  in  Avhich  her  loved  one  had 
breathed  his  last,  of  the  old  clock  in  the  corner  that  told  the 
hour  he  ])assed  aAA'ay.  I  threw  all  the  pathos  I  could  into  my 
voice  and  language  at  this  point,  and,  to  my  intense  satisfaction, 
I  saAV  tears  filling  my  father's  eyes.  I  can  not  express  the 
exultation  I  felt,  thinking  that  noAv  he  Avould  see,  Avith  my  eyes, 
the  injustice  w^omen  suffered  under  the  laAvs  he  understood 
so  well. 

Feeling  that  I  had  touched  his  heart,  I  went  on  with  rencAved 
confidence,  and,  when  I  had  finished,  I  saw  he  was  thoroughly 
magneazed.  With  beating  heart  lAvaited  for  him  to  break  tho 
silence.  He  was  evidently  deeply  pondering  over  all  he  had 
heard,  and  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time.  I  belieA-ed  I  had 
opened  to  him  a  new  Avorld  of  thought.  He  had  listened  long 
to  the  comjilaints  of  women,  but  from  the  lips  of  his  OAvn  daughter 
they  had  come  with  deeper  pathos  and  poAver.  At  last,  turning 
abruptly,  he  said:  "Surely  you  have  had  a  happy,  comfortable 
life,  A\dth  all  your  wants  and  needs  supplied;  and  yet  that  speech 
fills  me  Avith  self-reproach;  for  one  might  natin-ally  ask,  hoAv  can 
a  young  Avoman,  tenderly  brouglit  up,  Avho  has  had  no  bitter 
personal  experience,  feel  so  keenl.A-  the  wrongs  of  her  sex?  Where 
did  you  learn  this  lesson?"  "I  learned  it  here,"  I  replied,  "in 
your  office,  Avhen  a  child,  listening  to  the  complaints  women 
made  to  you.  They  who  haAe  sympathy  and  imagination  to 
make  the  sorroAvs  of  others  their  own  can  readily  learn  all  the 
hard  lessons  of  life  from  the  experience  of  others."  "Well, 
Avell!"  he  said,  "you  haA-e  made  your  points  clear  and  strong; 
but  I  think  I  can  find  you  even  more  cruel  laAVs  than  those  you 
haA-e  quoted."  He  suggested  some  imi)i-ovements  in  my 
speech,  looked  up  other  laAvs,  and  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  Ave  kissed  each  other  good-night.  How  he  felt  on 
the  question  after  that  I  do  not  know,  as  he  neA^er  said  anything 
in  faA'or  of  or  against  it.  He  gladly  gaAC  me  any  help  I  needed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  looking  up  the  laws,  and  Avas  Aery  desirous 
that  whateA'er  I  gaA-e  to  the  public  should  be  carefully  prepared. 

The  first  Avoman's  couA-ention,  Avhich  met  in  Albany  at  this 
time,  was  followed  by  "a  kind  of  protracted  meeting"  that  lasted 
tAvo  Aveeks,  and  there  were  scA-eral  legislatiA-e  hearings,  to  say 
nothing  of  meetings  in  Association  Hall.    Further: 

Being  the  capital  of  the  State,  discussion  was  aroused  at  every 
fireside,  Avhile  the  comments  of  the  press  AA-ere  humorous  and 
A-aried.  EA-ery  little  country  paper  had  something  witty  or 
silly  to  say  about  the  iiprising  of  the  "strong-minded." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  such  editors  talked  at  that  time. 
The  Albany  Rcgifitcr,  in  an  article  on  "Woman's  Rights  in  the 
Legislature,"  dated  March  7,  1854,  says: 

"While  the  feminine  propagandists  of  women's  rights  confined 
themsehes  to  the  exliibition  of  short  petticoats  and  long-legged 
boots,  and  to  the  holding  of  conA-entions  and  speechmaking 
in  concert  rooms,  the  people  Avere  disposed  to  be  amused  by 
them,  as  they  are  by  the  wit  of  the  eloAvn  in  the  circus,  or  the 
performances  of  Punch  and  Judy  on  fair  days,  or  the  minstrelsy 
of  gentlemen  Avith  blackened  faces,  on  banjos,  the  tambourine, 
and  bones.  But  the  joke  is  becoming  stale.  People  are  getting 
cloA'ed  AA-ith  these  performances,  and  are  looking  for  some 
healthier  and  more  intellectual  amusement.  The  ludicrous  is 
w^earing  aAvay,  and  disgust  is  taking  the  place  of  pleasurable 
sensations,  arising  from  the  noA-elty  of  this  neAV  phase  of  hypoc- 
risy and  infidel  fanaticism. 

"People  are  beginning  to  inquire  how  far  public  sentiment 
should  sanction  or  tolerate  these  unsexed  w-omen,  who  Avould 
step  out  fi'om  the  true  sphere  of  the  mother,  the  Avife,  and  the 
daughter,  and,  taking  upon  themsehes  the  duties  and  the 
business  of  men,  stalk  into  the  public  gaze,  and,  by  engaging  in 
the  politics,  the  rough  controversies  and  trafficking  of  the  world, 
upheaA-e  existing  institutions,  and  oAerturn  all  the  social  rela- 
tions of  life." 

The  friAolous  objections  some  women  made  to  our  appeals  w-ere 
as  exasperating  as  they  were  ridiculous.  To  reply  to  them 
politely,  at  all  times,  required  a  diA-ine  patience.  On  one 
occasion,  after  addressing  the  legislature,  some  of  the  ladies,  in 
congratulating  me,  inquired  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "What  do 
you  do  AA-ith  your  childi-en."  "Ladies,"  I  said,  "it  takes  me  no 
longer  to  speak  than  you  to  listen;  Avhat  haA-e  you  done  vnih  your 
children  the  tAvo  hours  you  haAe  been  sitting  here?" 
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The  A  N2. 1  Tire  Man  of  thelbwn 


It  takes  about  80,000  tire  dealers  to  serve  the  vast 
car'Owning  population  of  this  country.  What 
is  your  idea  of  tvhat  a  tire  dealer  ought  to  he  ? 


N  1920  the  makers  of 
United  States  Tires 
brought  a  note  of  com.' 
monsense  into  the  tire 
business  with  a  mes- 
sage which  said — 

*'Qo  to  a  legitimate  dealer 
and  get  a  legitimate  tire** 

From  then  on — over  a  period  of 
two  years — the  American  public 
was  given  the  frankest  picture 
ever  pubUshed  of  the  good  and 
bad  in  tire  retaiUng. 

It  was  surprising  how  many  car- 
owners  were  as  anxious  to  find  a 
legitimate  tire  dealer  as  we  were 
to  tell  about  him. 

*        *        ^t 

Today,  go  into  any  typical 
American  city  and  you'll  locate 
one  or  more  tire  dealers  whose 
business  rank  is  that  of  the  best 
dry  goods  or  clothing  or  hard- 
ware store. 

This  wasn't  true  a  few  years  ago. 

Now,  when  you  think  of  the 
12,000,000  automobiles  that  will 
soon  be  running  in  this  country, 
you  can  see  how  legitimate  tire 
merchants  are  needed. 


The  makers  of  United  States  Tires  urge  upon 
everybody — manufacturer  and  dealer  alike — a 
new  kind  of  competilioiu 

'Let  us  compete  for  more  and  more  public 
confidence. 

Let  us  compete  for  higher  and  higher 
Quality. 

Let  us  compete  for  still  more  de- 
pendable  public  service. 


hegitimate  tires — such  as  U.  S. 
Royal  Cords.  The  clean  selling 
idea  —  expressed  by  the  Royal 
Cord  policy. 

Responsibility. 

Where  else  can  you  get  it — or 

how? 

^         ^         * 

The  A  No.  1  tire  man  of  your  locality 
is  not  going  to  stop  growing.    He  is 
an  active  factor  in  the  nexv  hind 
of  competition,  brought  into  ihe 
tire  business  by  the  makers  of 
U.  S.  Tires. 

A  competition  for  more 
and  more  publiccon/idence. 

A  con\petition  for 
greater  and  greater  pub- 
lic service. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Coprrigbi 

1922 

U.S.Tii«Co 


t^ 


kf 
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U.  S.  Royal  Card  Tires 


United  States  l^p  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 


,<Vi'*<Ox^^^^" 


V,f»>'>--'~- ■ 


p. 


riJ^'v??^ 


Z*""*^ 
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Large  size  tubes        OC< 
at  yout  favorite  store     ^\J 


Efficient 


Just  one  set  of  teeth,  to  last  the 
rest  of  your  Ufe.  Is  it  sensible  to 
experiment  with  them  by  using 
gritty,  druggy  dentifrices  that  claim 
to  do  things  only  strong  chem- 
icals can  do? 

The  reason  why  more  dentists  recom- 
mend Colgate's  than  any  other  dentifrice 
is  that  Colgate's  cleans  teeth  the  right 
way,  safely  and  thoroughly  —  and  makes 
no  absurd  claims  to  do  the  miraculous. 

COLGATE  &  CO.     Est.  1806    NEW  YORK 


y  .v'Eg^ljjiMJuai^i-^ 


@ 


Truth    in    advertising    implies    honesty    in    manufacture 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


MORE  OF  CHAUNCEY— BY  REQUEST 

THE  strange  sight  of  a  famous  actor 
with  a  loaded  rifle  leveled  at  a  six-foot 
stranger  in  Kansas  City,  demanding  an 
apology  for  saying  his  play  was  rotten, 
must  have  enlivened  the  evening  in  that 
part  of  Missouri.  It  is  related  in  Chauncey 
M.  Depew's  "My  Memories  of  Eighty 
Years"  (Scribner's),  which  overflows  with 
amusing  anecdotes,  and  which  we  turn  to 
again  at  the  request  of  a  reader  who  asks 
for  more.  One  of  Mr.  Depew's  theatrical 
acquaintances  Avas  Richard  Mansfield, 
famous  for  his  hair-trigger  temper.  Mr. 
Depew  relates: 

One  of  the  colored  porters  in  the  Wagner 
Palace  Car  ser\ice,  who  was  always  Avith 
me  on  my  tours  of  inspection  over  the  rail- 
road, told  me  an  amusing  story  of  ]VIr. 
Mansfield's  dcAotiun  to  liis  art.  He  was 
acting  as  porter  on  Alansfield's  car,  when  he 
was  making  a  tour  of  the  countrj\  This 
porter  was  an  exceedingly  intelligent  man. 
He  appreciated  jMansfield's  achievements 
and  played  up  to  his  humor  in  using  him  as 
a  foil  while  always  acting.  When  they  were 
in  a  station,  William  never  left  his  car,  but 
remained  on  guard  for  the  protection  of  its 
A'aluable  contents. 

After  a  play  at  Kansas  City,  Mansfield 
came  into  the  car  very  late  and  said: 
"William,  Avhere  is  my  manager?" 

"Gone  to  bed,  sir,  and  so  have  the  other 
members  of  the  company,"  answered 
William. 

Then  in  his  most  impressive  way,  Mans- 
field said:  "William,  they  fear  me.  By  the 
way,  were  jou  down  at  the  depot  to-night 
when  the  audience  from  the  suburbs  were 
returning  to  take  their  trains  home?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  William,  tho  he 
had  not  been  out  of  the  ear. 

"Did  vou  hear  any  remarks  about  my 
play?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Can  you  give  me  an  instance?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  WiUiam;  "one  gen- 
tleman remarked  he  had  been  to  the  thea- 
ter all  his  life,  but  that  your  acting  to- 
night was  the  most  rotten  thing  he  had 
ever  heard  or  seen." 

"William,"  shouted  Mansfield,  "get  my 
Winchester  and  find  that  man." 

So  Mansfield  and  William  went  out 
among  the  crowds,  and  when  William  saw 
a  big,  aggrc  SSI ve- looking  fellow,  whom  he 
thoiight  would  stand  up  and  fight,  he  said: 
"There  he  is!" 

Mansfield  immediately  walked  up  to  the 
man,  covered  him  with  his  rifle,  and 
shouted:  "Hold  up  your  hands,  you  wretch 
and  take  back  immediately  the  insulting 
remark  you  made  about  my  play  and  act- 
ing, and  apologize." 

The  man  said:  "Why  Mr.  Mansfield, 
somebody  has  been  lying  to  you  about  me. 
Your  performance  to-night  was  the  best 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mansfield,  shoulder- 
ing his  rifle,  and  added  in  the  most  tragic 
tones:  "WiUiam,  lead  the  way  back  to  the 
car." 

Of  all  his  actor  friends,  Mr.  Depew  says 
that  none  was  more  delightful  either  on  the 
stage  or  in  private  life  than  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son: 

He  early  appealed  to  me  because  of  his 


Rip  Vau  Winkle.  I  was  always  devoted 
to  Washington  Irving  and  to  the  Hudson 
River.  All  the  traditions  which  have  given 
a  romantic  touch  to  different  points  on  that 
river  came  from  Irving's  pen.  In  the  days 
of  mj'  youth  the  influence  of  lr^  ing  upon 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  born  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
■\\as  \-ery  great  in  every  v\'a\'. 

As  I  met  Jefferson  quite  differently,  1 
recall  two  of  his  many  charming  stories. 
He  said  he  thought  at  one  time  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  idea  to  play  Rip  Van 
Winkle  at  the  village  of  CatskiU,  around 
which  place  Avas  located  the  story  of  his 
hero.  His  manager  selected  the  su})ernu- 
meraries  from  among  the  farmer  boys  of 
the  neighboi-hood.  At  the  point  of  the  play 
where  Rip  wakes  up  and  finds  the  li\'ely 
ghosts  of  the  HendrickHudson  crew  playing 
bowls  in  the  mountains,  he  says  to  each  one 
of  them,  who  all  look  and  are  drest  alike; 
"Are  you  his  brother?" 

"No,"  answered  the  young  farmer  who 
impersonated  one  of  the  ghosts,  '"Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, I  never  saw  one  of  these  people 
before."  As  ghosts  are  silent,  this  inter- 
ruption nearly  broke  up  the  performance. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  I 
came  on  the  same  train  Avith  Mr.  Jefferson 
from  Washington.  The  interest  all  over 
the  country  at  that  time  was  the  remark- 
able victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  over  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Manila.  Peo- 
ple wondered  how  DeAvey  could  sink  e\ery 
Spanish  shij)  and  never  be  liit  once  himself. 
Jefferson  said  in  his  quaint  Avay:  "Every- 
body, including  the  Secretary  of  the  Xa\  y 
and  several  admirals,  asked  me  hoAV  that 
could  haA'e  hai)pened.  I  told  them  the  prob- 
lem might  be  one  which  uaA'al  officers  could 
not  sohe,  but  it  Avas  Aery  simple  for  an 
actor.  The  failure  of  the  Spanish  Admiral 
was  entirely  due  to  his  not  liaAing  re- 
hearsed. Success  is  impossible  Avilhout 
frequent  rehearsals." 

There  Avas  a  dinner  giAeii  in  Xew  York 
to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anni\ersary  of 
Washington  IrAing's  birth.  I  was  one  of 
the  speakers.  In  an  adjoining  room  Avas  a 
company  of  A-oung  and  Aery  successful 
brokers,  who.se  triumphs  in  the  market 
Avere  the  euAy  of  speculatiAe  America. 
While  I  was  speaking  they  came  into  the 
room.  When  I  had  finished,  the  host  at  the 
brokers'  dinner  called  me  out  and  said: 
"We  were  much  interested  in  your  speech. 
This  Irving  you  talked  about  must  be  a 
remarkable  man.  What  is  the  dinner 
about?" 

I  answered  him  that  it  Avas  in  celebration 
of  the  hundredth  anniAersary  of  the  birth 
of  Washington  IrA-ing. 

"Well,"  he  said,  pointing  to  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  had  sat  beside  me  on  the 
speakers'  platform,  "it  is  astonishing  hoAV 
Angorous  he  looks  at  that  ad\'anced  age." 

During  Thackeray's  A'isit  to  America, 
Mr.  Depew  knew  him  A\ell,  and  he  tells  us. 

They  had  a  good  story  of  him  at  the 
Century  Club,  which  is  our  Athenaeum, 
that  Avhen  taken  there  after  a  lecture,  by 
his  friends,  they  gave  him  the  usual  (Vn- 
turion  supper  of  those  days — saddlerock 
oysters.  The  saddlerock  of  that  time  was 
nearly  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate.-  Thack- 
eray said  to  his  host,  "What  do  you  do  Avitli 
this  animal?" 

The  host  ansAvered.  "We  Americans 
SAvallow  them  Avhole." 

Thackeray,  always  equal  to  the  demand 
of  .\merican  hospitality,  closed  his  eyes  and 
swalloAved  the  oyster,  and  the  oyster  Avent 
down.  When  he  had  recovered,  he  re- 
marked: "1  feel  as  if  I  had  sAvallowed  a 
live  babv." 
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Had  Your  Iron  Today? 


Not  Merely  Delicious 

This  Raisin  Pie  Supplies  Quick-Acting 
Energy  to  Tired,  Hard -Working  Men 


HI'^LL  thank  \"ou  for  its  lus- 
cious fla\or,  but  more  for  tlie 
refreshment  in  this  incomparably 
good  dessert  after  his  long  business 
day.  A  man's  food  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

Raisins  furnish  1 560  calories  of 
energizing  nutriment  per  pound. 
They  are  75  per  cent,  natural  fruit- 
sugar,  and  this  kind  of  sugar  is  in 
practically    predigested    fonn. 

So  it  doesn't  tax  him,  and  he 
is  conscious  of  its  nutriment  almost 
immediately.  With  such  refreshment 
he  feels  fit — -and  ready  for  anything 
you  want  to  do  that  evening. 


Raisins  are  rich  in  food-iron  also 
— good  for  the  blood. 

Wise  women  cater  to  these  needs 
of  men. 

Pie  is  man's  ideal  dessert  and  Sun- 
Maid  Raisins  from  California's  sun- 
bathed valleys  make  a  pie  de  luxe. 

Tender,  meaty,  thin-skinned  fruit- 
meats.  The  juice  forms  a  luscious 
sauce.  Add  these  features  to  your 
pie  crust  and  then  taste  the  result. 

Here's  a  recipe  if  you  want  one. 
Tn'  it  if  you  haAen't  a  faAorite  of 
\our  own. 

See  Avhat  he  says  Avhen  he  tastes 
pie  like  this. 


Raisin  Pie 

2  cups  Sun-NIaid  Rai.-.ii.s  _•  lablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

1  y>  cups  boiling  water  i  tablespoonful  grated  lemon  rind 
H  cup  sugar  Juice  of  i  orange 

2  lablespoonfuls  cornstarch  i  tablespoonful  grated  orange  rind 

I  cup  chopped  walnuts 

Cook  raisins  in  boiling  water  for  s  minutes,  pour  into  it  sugar  and  cornstarch 
which  have  been  mixed.  Cook  until  thick,  remove  from  fire  and  add  other 
ingredients.  Bake  between  two  crusts.  Walnuts  may  be  omitted  it  desired. 
.\11  measurements  for  this  recipe  are  level. 

SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


For 
Spring  Fever 

Luscious  little  raisins  full 
of  energA'  and  iron' — sold  in 
5  c  packages  everyAvhere. 

Renew  the  energy  that 
Spring  Fever  saps. 

Trv  them.     At  all  stores. 


Sun-Maids  are  selected  raisins  produced  from  California's 
finest  table  grapes. 

The  Seeded  Sun-Maids,  called  Muscats,  are  sterilized  and 
wrapped  in  wax  paper,  all  ready  for  your  use. 

Always  ask  for  Sun-Maid  brand  and  get  the  finest  raisins 
grown.  Raisins  are  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  formerly — see 
that  you  get  plenty  in  your  food. 

Send  C(jupon  for  free  book  containing  100  tested  recipes 
for  delicious  raisin  foods. 

Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 

Membership  13,000 
Dept.  .\-:.505,  Fresno.  Calif. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SE.N'D  IT 


~^ 

SU.X-MAID  RAISIN  GROWERS,  | 

I    Dopt.  A- 1 305,  Fresno,  California.  I 

I      Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book,  "Sun-Maid  ' 
Recipes."  •  I 

I   N'.\ME I 

I  Street I 

I   City State I 
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NO  DISARMAMENT  FOR  THE  WORLD'S 
YOUNGEST  REPUBLIC 

GENERAL  SEJMENOFF,  described  in  the  press  as  a 
butclier,  a  bandit,  and  an  nndesirable  alien,  has 
come  to  us  with  a  picturesque  record,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  eventful  chapter  concerns  his  operations  against  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic.     Yet  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  is  still 


Illustrations  from  **Asia,**  the  American  magazine  on  the  Orient. 

ONE  OF  CHITA'S  FIGHTING  MEN. 

The  soldier  prices  electric  light  bulbs  the  Cliinese  merchants  have 
brought  to  Siberia. 


there.  Russia  has  officially  recognized  it.  And,  tho  Russian, 
it  is  a  real  republic.  Mr.  Junius  B.  Wood,  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  tells  us: 

Soldiering  is  the  best  paying  steady  job  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  at  present,  and  about  one-third  of  the  adult  male 
population  is  foUo'W'ing  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  It  provides 
an  existence,  something  which  has  been  extremely  uncertain  in 
recent  years,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  well-defined  necessity  for 
an  armj%  Avhich  makes  military  service  a  patriotic  duty.  The 
army  is  neither  well-equipped,  comfortably  clothed  nor  suffi- 
ciently fed,  but  it  has  sho^^Ti  its  willingness  and  ability  to  fight, 
whieli  makes  it  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  world's 
youngest  republic. 

The  Far  Eastern  Republic  has  an  area  of  about  445,000  square 
miles,  a  population  of  1,800,000,  and  an  army  mustering  between 
50,000  and  60,000.  This  is  supplemented  as  the  political  exig- 
encies or  local  conditions  demand  by  bands  of  so-called  "Par- 
tizans  " — ^a  Siberian  version  of  the  American  JVIinute  INIen  of  '76 — 
who  take  the  family  rifle  and  join  the  ranks  until  the  emergency 
has  passed.  The  Republic's  military-  force  is  extremely  flexible, 
and  guerrilla  warfare  is  a  conspicuous  part  of  its  activities. 

In  shape  the  Republic  is  like  a  dumbbell,  stretching  from  the 
Japan  Sea  to  Lake  Baikal  and  sandwiched  between  the  Russian 
Socialistic  Federative  Soviet  Republic  (So^^et  Russia),  on  the 
north,  and  IManchuria  and  Inner  INIongolia,  on  the  south. 
Tho  the  larger  part  of  Siberia,  including  Kamchatka,  is  thus 
nominally  under  the  control  of  AIoscow,  the  smalbr  southern 
portion,  which  is  governed  from  Chita,  comprises  the  richest 
and  most  populous  portion  of  the  continent. 

It  is  a  picturesque  sight  when  a  regiment  of  the  nondescript 
army  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  marches  through  the  sandy 
streets  of  Chita  behind  the  wa\'ing  red  flags.  The  headquarters 
military  band,  which  parades  all  day  and  whose  members  play 
most  of  the  night  in  the  local  theaters  or  summer  gardens  to  eke 
out  a  li\ing,  blares  forth  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  or  some 
stirring  American  march,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  grim,  j^oung 


faces,  the  soft  crunch  of  th(f  ragg(>d  shoes  and  magi(!  of  the  music 
gives  a  thrill  to  the  most  hai-dencd  of  spectators. 

T)is('ii)lin('  is  not  meticulous,  but  it  is  strict.  Martial  law  is 
inforced  through  the  repul)lic,  and  soldiers  do  the  j)olicing.  Any 
person  on  the  streets  after  midnight  is  sure  to  be  stopt  by  a 
sentry  and  scut  to  the  headquarters,  where  he  will  remain  until 
daylight  unless  he  can  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself. 
Such  a  precaution  is  necessary  with  the  present  vast  floating 
population  of  the  country.  Vodka  is  forbidden  and,  tho  con- 
tral)and,  is  smuggled  past  the  gmirds:  intoxication  in  the  army 
is  rare  and  severely  punished. 

The  system  of  commissars,  or  peoples'  control,  prevails  in  the 
army  as  in  all  the  public  service.  A  civilian  commissar  is  at- 
tached to  each  battalion.  In  camp,  each  soldicT  has  an  equal 
voice  in  running  the  at¥airs  of  his  military  unit  and  is  supposed  to 
prefer  his  complaints  to  the  commissar.  However,  the  com- 
manding officer  is  the  deciding  judge  and  the  commissar  usually 
works  closely  with  him,  to  all  practical  i)urposes  relieving  the 
officer  of  much  of  the  camp  routine.  While  on  the  march  or  in 
action,  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officer  is  absolute. 

Reviewing  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Littell  in  the  New  Republic, 
the  New  York  Globe  observes: 

To  sumnuirize  Mr.  Littell's  figures,  the  Far  Easte^rn  Republic 
is  about  a  third  as  large  as  the  United  States,  has  270,000,000 
acres  of  timber,  or  enough  to  cover  completely  almost  three  States 
the  size  of  California;  has  in  eastern  Siberia  alone  55,000,000 
acres  of  arable  land,  of  which  only  ;i,. 500,000  aci-es  are  cultivated; 
is  rich  in  gold,  sil\'(>r,  lead,  zinc,  precious  stones,  iron  and  furs, 
and  has  2,000,000  inhabitants  out  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  million, 
which  it  might  support  by  agriculture  or  stock-raising  alone.  In 
the  island  of  Sakhalin,  half  of  which  belosigs  to  Russia,  >)ut  has 
been  occujjied  by  the  Japanese,  there  are  valuabi?  supplies  of 
coal  and  oil. 

The  Far  Eastern  Republicans  are  eager  fcr  investments  ot 
foreign  capital  and  wish  to  open  up  trade  with  the  outside  world. 
In  the  fulfilment  of  this  latter  ambition  they  are  limited  at  present 
by  the  arbitrary  action  of  Jai)a7i  in  seizing  the  railroads  and 
ports  of  entry  on  the  Pacific. 

It  would  doubtless  embarrass  our  government  at  the  present 


FATHER   IVAN   GOES  A-FISHING. 

Tho  carrying  bait,  this  Siberian  priest  still  wears  his  high  hat. 


moment  to  enter  into  cordial  relations  with  this  young  republic. 
Yet  an  early  recognition  would  he  in  line  with  the  liberal  Oriental 
polic\'  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  would  not  afford  Japan  any  reasonable 
cause  for  complaint. 

A  contributor  to  Asia,  Mr.   Orrin  Keith,   tells  us  how   this 
youngest  of  Republics  came  into  being.     Says  he: 

The  Far  Eastern  Republic  is  the  child  of  the  Russian  Rcvolu- 
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The  vital  instant 

in  a  motor  comes  when  compression  is  complete, 
piston  at  top  and  spark  fires.  Every  ounce  of  traction 
delivered  to  the  rear  wheels  results  from  the  action 
of  the  gas  at  that  vital  instant.  Upon  the  degree  of  vola- 
tility of  the  gasoline  depends  the  translation  of  every 
molecule  into  maximum  energy  at  that  vital  instant. 

TEXACO  GASOLINE 

THE  VOLATILE  GAS 

(Volatility  is  the  readiness  with  which  gasoline  gives  up  its  power) 

The  high  volatility  of  Texaco  Gasoline  comes 
into  evidence  in  many  ways;  perhaps  most 
unmistakably  in  the  congestion  of  city  traffic, 
where  its  delivery  of  quick  impulse  in  re- 
sponse to  the  accelerator  is  sure  to  be  observed 
and  appreciated. 

Texaco  Motor  Oils  are  heavy-body  lubricants, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  clear,  pale  color. 
Light,  medium,  heavy  and  extra-heavy — they 
fit  all  cars  and  all  conditions.  You  will  find 
them  wherever  you  see  the  Texaco  red  star*. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 

Texaco  Petroleum  Products 
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$7^  &$80g  SHOES 

ALSO  NIAJVY  ST^IES  AT  $^00  ^C^$fi50 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


WL  DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORfY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  NL\K1NG  FINE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  ihem  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  /g; 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  In  tbe 
world.  It  stands  for 
tbe  bigbest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low 
est  possible  cost. 
Tbe  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  .Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  tbe  con* 
sumer  tbe  equiva- 
lent of  tbe  price 
paid  for  tbe  goods. 


Cntaloe  Free. 

President       ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Oo., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass, 
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MODERN  hotels,  clubs  and  offices  dispel  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  summer  by  arranging  Robbins 
&  Myers  Fans  to  send  out  cool,  refreshing  breezes. 
For  many  years  R&M  Fans  have  been  preferred  for 
their  silent,  untroubled  operation.  Good  dealers 
everywhere  carry  a  complete  line  of  R&M  Fans  in 
every  type  and  size,  all  powered  by  the  reliable  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motor.  Look  for  the  R&M  symbol  —  the 
sign  of  a  breeze — on  the  guard  of  the  fan  you  buy. 

Rdt if  Motors  are  made  for  all  services;  sizes 
raitgv  from  IIUO  to  1(hj  horsi/jjotrer,  inclusive 

THE   ROBBINS  &  MYERS    COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ohio     •     Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobbins  Si  Myers 

Fans  and  Motors 
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tion  and  Allied  intervention.  The  Bolshovist 
nnolulioii  swept  across  SiVxTia,  carrying  all 
before  it  until  it  met  the  forces  of  the  Allies. 
Th.>  meeting  was  not  particularly  violent, 
but  it  played  havoc  Avith  life  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Russian  Far  East.  After  two 
years  of  indecisive  struggle,  both  forces 
receded,  and  between  them  sprang  up  a 
young  state,  pL'opled  chiefly  by  Siberians 
and  Russians.  When  the  news  of  the 
Revolution  reached  them,  in  March,  1917, 
they  were  in  ecstasy.  Some  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  Russian  escaped  prisoners, 
then  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  shared  their 
joy.  These  men,  who  hid  by  day  and 
tra\eled  by  night,  were  working  their 
toilsome  way  back  to  Russia.  Many  of 
them  were  "politicals."  The  great  ma- 
jority were  ordinary  criminals.  To  po- 
litical and  criminal  alike  the  end  of  the 
Empire  with  its  ubiquitous  police  system 
meant  freedom.  Still  other  persons  whose 
situation  was  vastly  altered  by  the  Revolu- 
tion Avere  the  re\'olutionary  Avorkers  Avho 
had  bt'come  voluntary  exiles  from  their 
native  land.  There  A^-ere  thousands  of 
such  fugiti\es  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  them  crossed  the  Pacific  and  landed 
ct  Vladivostok. 

Among  them  was  a  JeAA'ish  Communist. 
Alexander  Michaelovitch  Kra.snostchokofl, 
knoAvn  in  America  under  the  name  of 
Tobelson.  On  his  arrival  in  Vladivostok, 
in  July.  1917,  Krasnostehokoff,  Avho  had 
been  practising  laAV  in  Chicago,  secured 
a  job  as  secretary  of  the  Domestic  Ser\'ants 
Union.  His  salary  was  six  rubles  a  month 
— and  that  in  paper! 

The  position  put  him  in  touch  with  the 
laborers,  and  his  ability  soon  took  him  to 
eon\entions  and  conferences,  of  which 
there  were  endless  numbers  in  those  days. 
Before  long  he  Avas  looked  upon  as  the  most 
able  leader  of  the  AAorkers. 

So  when  a  P"'ar  Eastern  SoAiet  Govern- 
ment Avas  established  Avith  its  headquarters 
at  KhabaroAsk,  Krasnostehokoff  naturalh- 
enough  became  its  presidenc,  and  even- 
tually even  VladiA^ostok  recognized  it. 
But,  Ave  read  on: 

Tills  Avas  a  fatal  success,  for  it  resulted 
in  the  landing  of  AUied  troops,  the  complete 
OA'erthroAv  of  the  SoA-iet  poAA'er  in  the  Far 
East,  three  years  of  cIaiI  AAar  and  Cossack 
terrorism,  and  the  utter  disruption  of  the 
life  of  the  country.  At  last  the  people 
grew  so  desperate  that  eAen  the  poAA-er  of 
the  AlUes  ceased  to  restrain  them.  Thou- 
sands took  such  Aveapons  as  were  at  hand, 
CAcn  to  pitchforks  and  scythes,  and  fled 
into  the  hills  to  Avage  a  guerrilla  AA-arfare 
against  their  oppressors.  They  looked  to 
the  coming  of  the  Red  Army  as  the  one 
means  of  rehef.  But  destiny  had  decreed 
that  they  should  AA'in  their  OAvn  freedom 
instead  of  changing  from  one  master  to 
another.  And  of  the  destiny  Krasnost- 
cliokoiif  was  the  chosen  instrument.  When 
the  Japanese  adA'anced  into  the  Amur 
country,  in  the  fall  of  1918,  he  had  made 
his  Avay  up  into  the  Zeya  country,  north  of 
BlagOAeschensk.  After  A'arious  adAentures 
he  found  himself  in  jail  in  Irkutsk,  in 
December  of  1919.  When  Kolchak's  sol- 
diers reA^olted  and  the  rcAolutionaries 
seized  the  city,  they  rescued  their  im- 
prisoned comrades.  Thej'  recognized  Kras- 
nostehokoff, altho  he  bore  another  name, 
and  hailed  him  as  the  leader  who  should 
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direct  their  advance  to  join  hands  wnth 
the  advancing  Reds. 

But  during  liis  tT\-o  and  a  half  years  in 
Siberia,  he  iiad  come  to  the  realization  that 
his  Old  opponents  were  right,  that  the 
country  was  not  ready  for  Communism. 
J:i  its  eagerness  to  be  freed  from  Cossack 
tyranny,  it  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
embracing  Bolshevism.  But  the  Bolshe- 
\iki  "were  ad\'ancing  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  There  "was  no  power  in  Siberia, 
reactionary  or  Allied,  which  could  stop 
their  march  to  the  Pacific.  Krasnostcho- 
koff  therefore  sought  permission  from  the 
Czechs  to  send  a  mission  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Red  Army.  He  accompanied 
the  mission  and  met  the  Soviet  com- 
manders at  Omsk. 

The  plan  for  a  buffer  state  was  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  after  hours  of  discussion 
they  approved  it.  Then  ^Moscow  had  to  be 
consulted,  and  there  was  more  argument 
over  the  long-distance  telephone  with  Le- 
nine  and  Trotzky.  Finally  they,  too,  ap- 
proved. The  advance  of  the  Red  Ai-my 
was  halted,  and  Krasnostehokoff  was 
permitted  to  go  back  and  organize  a  demo- 
cratic state  in  which  the  institution  of 
private  property  was  to  be  preserved  in 
its  entirety. 

But  by  the  time  Krasnostehokoff  reached 
Irkutsk,  the  SiVierians  had  installed  a 
Soviet  GoAernment.  Krasnostehokoff  tried 
in  vain  to  interest  them  in  a  buffer  state. 
Finally  he  gave  up  and  started  east  to  see 
if  he  could  find  a  more  recepti\'e  fram(>  of 
mind  among  the  people  of  Transbaikal. 

He  arrived  at  Verkhne-Udinsk  the  day 
the  Siberians  drove  Semenoff  out  of  that 
city.  He  re  again  he  took  up  the  argument 
for  a  democratic  state,  but  ho  found  the 
people  suspicious  of  any  moderate  measures. 
They  feared  the  return  of  reaction  and  they 
knew  BolsheA  ism  would  prevent  it.  There- 
fore they  wanted  Bolshe\ism. 

Even  at  that  time,  hoAvever,  they  repudi- 
ated Communism.  They  carried  l)ann<'rs 
on  Avliich  Avas  inscril)ed  the  slogan,  "We 
Want  Bolshevism  but  Not  Conuuunism!" 
For  thv  rest  of  the  Avorld  the  tAvo  terms  are 
synonymous.  The  Siberian  pt-asant,  hoAv- 
eA'er,  draAvs  a  distinction.  To  him  the 
Bolsln^A  iki  are  the  men  Avho  made  tlie  Rus- 
siou  ReAolution  a  success.  Therefore  he 
honors  them.  He  has  pictures  of  Lenine 
and  Trotzky,  because  he  looks  upon  them 
as  liberators. 

Ask  the  peasants  if  thej'  are  Commimists, 
and  inAariably  you  receiA'e  for  reply  the 
indescrilabl>'  final  Russian  ni'^jative, 
"Xyet!"  They  are  not!  They  tell  you 
that  they  liaAc  to  A\'ork  from  daAvn  till 
dark  ivr  Avhat  they  get,  and  that  they  are 
unAvilling  that  the  surplus  should  be  given 
to  the  city  Avorker,  Avhose  chief  aim  in  life 
is  to  AA'ork  six  hours  a  daj'  or  less.  They 
Avant  money  for  Avliat  they  relinquish  and 
they  are  quite  determined  to  haA^e  it. 

Through  their  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  Communism,  the  peasants 
Avere  finally  persuaded  to  separate  tliem- 
sehes  from  the  mother  country.  It  took 
Aveeks  of  argument  and  conference  after 
conference,  and  there  Avere  many  discour- 
agements along  the  Avay.  But,  at  last, 
on  April  G,  1920,  a  great  conference  at 
Verkhne-Udinsk  imanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  the  proAinces  of 
Transbaikal,  Amur,  Primorsk  and  Sagha- 
lien  "an  independent  democratic  Far 
Easii'rn  Republic." 

This  declaration  of  independence  is  an 
interesting  document.  It  was  first  drafted 
in  ICnglish,  because  Krasnostehokoff  felt 
more  at  home  in  that  language  Avhen  he 
was  discussing  political  princi])les  than 
he  did  in  his  native  Russian.     When  the 
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at  Tourists'  Camps 

AT  tourist  cannps  everywhere  you  will  find 
r\  more  American  Kampkooks  used  than  any 
other  type  of  sto\e  or  campfirc.  Experienced 
campers  use  the  Kampkook  because  it  is  con- 
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safe.  Kampkooking  will  enable  you  to  prepare 
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as  in  the  home  kitchen.  Sold  by  dealers  in 
sporting  goods  everywhere. 
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draft  ^\  as  eonipleti'd.  it  was  translated  into  Russian  and  submittod 
lo  the  convention.  It  contains  no  enunciations  of  general  prin- 
ciples such  as  find  a  place  in  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
ilependence.  It  is  rather  a  recital  of  the  e%ents  leading  to  the 
founding  of  the  new  Republic  and  a  request  for  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  new  state  had  but  a  strip  of  territory  and  no  funds.  Yet 
it  had  an  army.  Thirty  thousand  armed  peasants  stood  ready 
to  fight  its  enemies.  Of  these  the  nearest  and  most  dangero\is 
was  SemenolY  Avho,  with  Japanese  support,  occupied  Chita  and 
held  the  railway  to  the  east.  On  the  possession  of  this  railway 
dei)ende(l  the  \ery  life  of  the  new  state.  So  the  peasant  army, 
in  the  ranks  of  which  there  wore  not  a  few  women,  for  the  women 
of  Siberia  are  of  massive  build  and  share  toil  and  danger  with 
their  men,  ad\anced  along  the  railway  toward  Chita. 

The  Republican  troops  and  the  peasant  warriors  entered  Chita 
in  triumph  on  November  7.  All  now  recognized  the  authority  of 
the  new  government  and  the  former  capital  of  Transbaikal  Prov- 
ince became  the  capital  of  the  young  Republic.  Its  sway  was 
undisputed  throughout  Transbaikal.  and  Blagoveschensk  and  the 
Amur  country  had  gi\en  their  allegiance  as  early  as  May.  The 
new  state  had  therefore  acquired  a  territory  that  compared  favor- 
abh-  in  extent  with  that  of  the  older  nations  of  the  world. 

A  Siberian  constitution  is  well  worth  looking  over.  Here  is 
a  sketch  of  its  provisions: 

The  bill  of  rights  of  the  Constitution  is  fairly  complete.  It 
includes  equality  before  the  law,  abolishment  of  all  class  distinc- 
tions and  titles,  liberty  of  conscience,  separation  of  church  and 
state,  free  si>eeeh,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  assemlily, 
in\iolability  of  homes  and  correspondence  and  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus.  Censorship  of  mails  is  forl)idden  as  is  also  all 
capital  or  any  other  bodily  punishment.  Fhery  citizen  is  gi\'en  the 
right  to  use  his  native  language  in  official  communications  and 
in  his  books  of  account.  Foreigners  arc  granted  the  same  rights 
as  citizens,  except  where  such  rights  are  definitely  restricted  by  law. 

The  chief  argument  among  outsiders  in  regard  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  over  the  question  of  prixate  property.  But  the  Con- 
stitution itself  declares:  '"The  institution  of  i)rivate  property  is 
preserved.  All  citizens  and  private  companies  are  guaranteed 
the  inAnolability  of  their  mo\a^>le  and  immo\able  properties  and 
estates   with   the  restrictions  provided  by  the  principal  laws." 

There  is  no  provision  for  any  form  of  workman's  control  or 
participation  in  the  management,  but  regulations  concerning 
the  employment  of  labor  are  such  as  woidd  appeal  to  the  working 
community.  Various  forms  of  social  insurance  are  in  force  and 
child  labor  is  forbidden.  Hours  are  restricted.  Eight  hours  is 
the  standard  working-day.  Wages  are  fixt  by  the  state.  The 
wages  thus  fixt  must  be  paid  by  the  state  as  well  as  private 
employers,  and  since  the  state  is  hard  prest  to  find  money  for 
its  workers,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  that  this  arrangement 
will  have  a  deterrent  influence  upon  private  enterprise. 

The  forms  of  taxation  are  all  taken  from  the  United  States  and 
present  no  novelties.  The  Constitution  recognizes  the  people 
as  the  source  of  all  political  authority-.  Thej*  exercise  this 
authority  through  the  National  Assembh",  which  is  elected  by  the 
suffrage  of  all  citizens  of  the  Republic,  including  women  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Its  tenn  of  office  is  two  years,  and  during 
that  time  its  power  is  supreme,  even  to  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  Government,  sitting  with  the  Council  of  Ministers,  thus 
forming  a  body  corresponding  roughly  to  our  "President  and 
Cabinet,''  is  the  chief  instrument  of  administration.  It  has  the 
general  direction  of  all  internal  affairs  and  foreign  policies,  sub- 
ject always  to  the  check  of  the  National  Assembly,  The  latter 
body  has  full  power  to  veto  any  act  and  nullify  any  law  and,  by 
means  of  its  complete  control  over  the  purse-strings,  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  any  department  or  official. 

Already  the  Siberians  haxe  wTought  wonders.  In  the  face  of 
every  conceivable  difficulty  that  nature  could  oppose  to  them, 
in  the  face  of  everj^  obstacle  that  human  selfishness  could  put  in 
their  way,  they  have  got  the  wheel  of  civilization  to  turn  once 
more.  Hardly  more  than  a  year  have  these  people  been  at  work 
to  rebuild  and  yet,  even  to-day,  Siberia  is  a  livable  place. 

To  that  end,  so  Mr.  Keith  goes  on  to  say,  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  railroads  was  a  prime  requisite: 

The  railway  is  the  life  of  Siberia.  Along  it  cluster  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  country,  and  there  is  hardly  a  household  but  is 
dependent  upon  it  in  one  way  or  another.  FVom  Baikal  to  the 
Pacific,  the  railway  is  the  backbone  of  the  country.  And  it 
was  broken  to  bits  during  the  civil  war.  Its  possession  was  vital 
to  each  side.  Much  of  the  war  was  fought  from  armored  trains. 
Great  guns,  mounted  on  flat-cars,  tore  up  the  track  behind  enemy 
lines.  A  retreat  meant  the  dynamiting  of  bridges  and  the  burn- 
ing of  buildings.  When  the  time  for  reconstruction  came,  hun- 
dreds of  bridges  on  the  2,800  miles  of  railways  had  been  destroyed. 


Half  of  the  freight-cars  had  been  burned  or  smashed.  Most  of 
the  locomotives  were  useless.  And  nearly  all  the  passenger- 
cars  had  been  stolen!  Stolen  by  escaping  troops,  who  ran  them 
into  foreign  territory  or  into  the  Japanese-controlled  zone  around 
Vladivostok.  Yet  to-day  the  railway  is  running  from  the  borders 
of  Soviet  Russia  on  the  west  to  Khabarovsk  and  the  borders  of 
the  Japanese  zone  on  the  east.  Freight  moves  regularly,  and  if 
the  passenger  schedule  is  slower  than  of  old  and  the  trains  not 
so  luxurious,  still  it  is  possible  to  travel  with  reasonable  comfort 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

lIoAv  was  this  result  achiexed  without  money?  Simply  because 
it  had  to  be.  The  men  who  did  the  work  were  fed  by  the  go^  ern- 
ment,  of  course,  and  those  most  in  need  of  clothing  had  some 
given  them,  but  it  was  eight  months  before  they  got  their  first 
pay  en\eloi).  And  that  enxelop  contained  just  five  rubles! 
About  •'?2.50  a  man!  Strike?  Yes,  they  became  discouraged 
at  times  and  talked  of  striking.  Then  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
who  is  a  Avorker  himself,  would  go  down  and  talk  to  them. 

"Shall  we  strike?"  he  Avould  ask. 

"Yes!"  they  shouted. 

"All  right ! "  he  replied.  "That  kills  the  railway,  and  the  death 
of  tile  railway  means  the  death  of  the  Republic.  Then  SemenotT 
will  come  back,  and  we  can  all  go  to  work  for  him.     Let's  strike." 

There  was  no  enthusiastic  shout  of  "No!  Never!"  or  "Hur- 
rah for  the  Republic!"  or  any  other  dramatic  reply.  The  men 
simply  muttered  the  eternal  Russian  " Nichevo!" — "Nothing 
to  be  done!"  and  went  back  to  their  jobs. 

With  the  cessation  of  military  operations  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  railway,  Chinese  merchants  came  into  the  country  in 
droA'es,  bringing  with  them  great  quantities  of  the  cheap  cotton 
l)iece-goods  that  are  a  leading  product  of  Oriental  mills.  The 
Chinese  are  also  .sui)plying  the  people  Avith  needles,  pins,  thread, 
kniAes,  forks,  spoons,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  small 
manufactured  articles  that  are  almost  indispensable  in  any  Euro- 
peanized  comuiunity. 

Much  of  the  trading  is  done  by  barter.  The  peasants  ex- 
change milk  and  eggs,  and  eAen  meat  and  bread,  for  the  manu- 
factured goods.  There  is  money.  howcA-er,  and  since  last  May 
the  gold  ruble  has  been  the  standard.  Paper  money  had  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  It  is  no  longer  issued,  and  noAv  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  notes  are  to  be  found  as  scratch  paper  on  the 
desk  of  any  goA'ernment  clerk.  The  gold  ruble  is  Avorth  about 
lifty  cents  in  American  money.  Small  transactions  are  settled 
in  sih'er  rubles.  The  rate  of  e.xchange  has  been  fixt  at  three 
sih'er  rubles  for  one  gold  one. 

Education  in  the  Far  I*]astern  Republic,  like  education  every- 
where, suffers  from  the  lack  of  money.  There  are  no  funds  for 
salaries,  no  funds  for  equipment.  Of  buildings  the  neAv  go\  ern- 
ment  has  all  it  can  handle.  Some  of  the  higher  school  buildings 
are  as  fine  as  one  finds  am-Avhere.  Of  teachers,  hoAveAer,  there 
are  all  too  fcAv.  And  a  good  half  of  those  aAailable  are  wholly 
AA-ithout  the  proper  training.  Last  of  all,  books  are  needed. 
The  books  compiled  under  the  direction  of  an  imperial  goAern- 
ment  and  a  state  church  are  Avholly  unfit  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  a  democracy. 

In  Siberia,  the  machinery  of  ciA'ilization  is  running  again. 
The  Siberians  feel  that,  except  for  the  Japanese,  it  might  be 
running  less  slowly  and  jerkily.  The  Japanese,  they  say,  in- 
A'aded  the  country:  the  Japanese  supported  the  Cossack  murder- 
ers; the  Japanese  haAe  taken  the  greatest  Siberian  city  and  held 
it;  the  Japanese  are  choking  the  Siberian  raihvays;  the  Japanese 
are  backing  the  reactionary  raiders;  the  .Japanese  stole  the  fish- 
eries; the  Japanese — well,  the  tale  is  endless  in  the  minds  of  the 
Siberians.  .Japan  has  faA'ored  the  AA'orld  with  rather  full  explana- 
tions of  all  of  her  actiA'ities  in  Siberia.  But  the  Siberians  resent 
the  untrue  impression  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  its  people 
that  they  claim  Japan  has  given  to  the  world  almost  as  much  as 
they  do  the  exploits  of  the  Japanese  Armj-  in  their  territory. 

When  they  can  be  persuaded  to  forget  the  Japanese  long 
enough  to  talk  of  other  countries,  they  turn  at  once  to  America. 
They  are  not  bitter.  On  the  contrary  they  appear  to  be  most 
friendly.  They  seem  to  feel  that  America  does  not  understand 
the  real  situation,  that  she  has  been  misled  by  false  reports  and 
hostile  propaganda,  and  they  continue  ardently  to  desire  both 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  AA-ith  the  United  States. 

Also  wTiting  in  Asia,  ^Ir.  Charles  H.  Smith  tells  us — 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  consolidation  of  poAver  by  the  Chita 
GoA-emment  and  the  extension  of  its  sAvay  OAer  all  Siberia  is  the 
presence  of  Japanese  troops  in  and  about  Madivostok.  Since 
VladiA-ostok  is  the  only  important  port  of  entry  as  Avell  as  the 
chief  commercial  distributing-point  and  the  railhead,  its  control 
by  Japan  may  be  likened  to  a  clutch  on  a  single  artery  someAvhere 
in  the  human  body  that  can  choke  off  the  circulation  of  blood  over 
the  Avhole  body.  You  haAe  only  to  consider  Avhat  Avould  be  the 
results  if  an  alien  PoAver  held  the  New  York  terminus  of  the  Ncav 
NeAv  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  harbor. 
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Veteran  Goodyear  users  tell 
us  that  our  tires  today  give 
more  than  twice  the  mile- 
age they  did  ten  years  ago 


I 


\ 
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The  average  decrease  in  the 
price  of  Goodyear  Tires 
since  the  year  1910  is  more 
than  sixty  per  cent 


QUALITY  WAS  NEVER  SO  HIGH 
PRICES  WERE  NEVER  SO  LOW 


It  is  a  favorite  practice  nowadays  to 
refer  more  or  less  sagely  to  the  good 
values  of  "before  the  war." 

So  far  as  tires  are  concerned,  apy  such 
reference  is  an  illusion. 

The  plain  fact  is,  pre-war  tire  values 
were  only  a  pale  shadow  alongside 
those  of  today. 

Every  tire  in  the  Goodyear  line  proves 
this  to  be  true. 

If  you  are  a  veteran  Goodyear  user  you 
have  probably  noticed  that  our  tires 
today  give  more  than  twice  the  mile- 
age they  did  ten  years  ago. 

If  you  have  compared  the  prices  of  then 
and  now  you  have  seen  that  present 


Goodyear  prices  are  less  than  half  of 
what  they  were. 

Just  to  make  this  clear,  consider  our 
30x3K-inch  Cross-Rib  clincher. 

In  1910,  for  example,  you  paid  $33.90 
for  this  size  tire. 

Today,  for  a  vastly  better  tire  of  the 
same  type,  you  pay  $10.95! 

All  other  Goodyear  Tires  show  simi- 
larly important  reductions,  the  average 
decrease  in  price  since  1910  being  more 
than  60  per  cent. 

Goodyear  quality  was  never  so  high — 
Goodyear  Tires  today  are  larger,  heav- 
ier and  more  durable  than  ever  before. 

Goodyear  prices  were  never  so  low — as 
the  figures  here  listed  will  show. 


TO  x3>i  Cross-Rib  .feioQC 

Fabric ^  10.95 

30  X  3K  AU-Weather       tti  a  ne 
Tread  Fabric $  14.75 

30  X  3K  AU-Weather       i,-.Qnr\ 
Tread  Cord i  $18.00 


32  X  i}i  AU-Weather  ^-  _,  _  . 

Tread  Cord $25.50 

32x4     AU-Weather  a-,^    .-. 

Tread  Cord $32.40 

33x4     AU-Weather  ^--    ,_ 

Tread  Cord $33.40 

Manufacturer' J  tax  extra 


33  X  4K  AU-Weather       *  ^  ^  «  e 
Tread  Cord !j)4^.o5 

34  X  4J^  AU-Weather        a  ^  ,  «/> 
Tread  Cord $43.90 

3SxS     AU-Weather        dsgrAnc 
Tread  Cord $54.75 
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Artistic  Walls  Make 
Attractive  Homes 


H 


Correct  decorating  giving 
the  most  pleasing  effects 
need  not  be  expensive. 
Clean,  artistic,  sanitary- 
walls  can  be  obtained  by 
anyone    with     the    use    of 


Instead  of  Kalsomine   or  Wall  Paper 


>^ 


«^iA 


M-ia 


Alabastine  is  easily  applied  to  any  interior  surface,  over  plaster, 
wallboard,  paint,  burlap  or  canvas — self-applied  where  decorators 
are  not  available.  With  Alabastine  you  may  obtain  beautiful  walls 
— the  proper  background  for  your  furniture,  a  correct  expression 
of  your  taste  —  exactly  the  color  you  wish. 

Alabastine  is  carried  by  the  best  stores  selling  paints  in  white  and 
standard  colors,  which  intermix  to  give  an  unlimited  variation  in  tones 
and  tints  to  harmonize  with  your  curtains  and  rugs.  But  to  obtain 
these  artistic  results  you  must  use  genuine  Alabastine  always  identified 
by  the  cross  and  circle  printed  in  red. 


Alabastine 


Process 


Let  us  send  free  color  chart  and  samples 
showing  the  decorating  possibilities  of  the 
Alabastine-Opaline  Process — plecising  tones  of 
harmoniously  blending  Alabcistine  colors  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Our  experts  will  advise  you  how  to  make  your 

home  more  beautiful.      Write  us  fully  about 

your  decorating  problems. 

PRICES 

5-lb.  package  white  Alabastine 75c 

S-lb.  package  tinted  Alabastine    80c 

Special  deep  shades  (No.  33  dark  green.  No.  58  deep  brown) .  95c 

The  Alabastine  Company 

585  Grandville  Avenue,    Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


FXEPHANTS,  TIGERS,  SELADANGS— 
BUT  ESPECIALLY  MAYER 

npH KILLS  come  thick  and  fast,  in  the 
-*-  life  •  story  of  Charles  Mayor,  who.'^e 
■'Trai)])ing  Wild  Animals  in  Malay  .Jungles" 
(Uuflfield)  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  with 
a  collector  of  specimens  for  the  circus 
menagerie  and  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  pj-thons,  wild 
boar,  etc.,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  .sel- 
adang,  the  East  Indian  wid  ox.  The 
captm-ing  and  crating  of  a  32-foot  python 
before  sending  him  off  to  LiAerpool,  was  a 
comparatively  mild  incident  in  the  season's 
work.  A  more  thrilling  adventure  Avas 
Mayer's  experience  with  an  enraged  ele- 
phant. As  he  tells  us,  there  comes  a  period 
knoAVU  as  "must"  when  even  a  habitually 
A\'ell-behaved  elephant  becomes  dangerous- 

Like  the  Malay  he  "sees  red"  and  runs 
amuck.  A  good  elephant-keeper  can  detect 
the  madness  seAeral  days  before  it  reaches 
the  dangerous  stage,  and  by  securing  the 
animal  with  hobbles,  can  preA'ent  trouble. 
In  tlie  cheeks  of  the  elephant  are  two  small 
holes,  called  "errors,"  and  from  these  holes 
oozes  a  slight  secretion.  One  of  the 
keeper's  duties  each  day  is  to  examine  the 
holes  and  run  a  piece  of  straw  into  them. 
If  there  is  an  odor  of  musk  about  the  straw 
when  he  inills  it  out,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  "must"  period  is  coming.  Sometimes 
the  keeper  fails  to  make  this  test,  and  the 
elephant  runs  amuck,  killing  people  and 
leaAing  a  trail  of  A\Teckage  behind  him. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  Sydnej'  with  a 
consignment  of  animals  for  the  Zoological 
Hardens,  I  found  the  entire  crew  of  ele- 
phant-keepers busy  with  the  task  of  trying 
to  control  an  animal  that  was  in  "must." 
His  keeper  had  failed  to  make  the  test,  and 
the  ele])hant  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 
Fortunateh-  he  was  in  his  stall  at  the  time. 
When  I  arrived,  lie  had  "WTecked  the  stall, 
and  the  keepers  were  afraid  that  he  might 
get  loose.  Another  stall  had  been  arranged, 
but  they  could  figure  out  no  way  of  chang- 
ing him  to  it.  The  men  were  thoroughly 
frightened  and  absolutely  refused  to  risk 
hobbling  him.  The  director  of  the  Gardens 
offered  me  £100  if  I  would  do  it,  and  .since 
I  had  All  and  several  of  my  owti  men  wth 
me,  I  agreed  to  try. 

With  elephant  hooks  strapped  to  our 
wrists,  we  entered  the  stall.  The  elephant 
stood  looking  at  us,  apparentlj^  wondering 
wlu'ch  one  he  should  knock  down,  first. 
I  told  .Ali  to  get  beliind  him  while  I  ap- 
proached from  the  front. 

I  went  up  to  him  sideways,  speaking  to 
him  and  offering  hinx  food.  He  waited 
quietly  uatil  I  was  near  enough;  then, 
before  I  could  duck,  he  hit  me  with  his 
trunk.  I  felt  myself  spinning  so  rapidly 
that  the  elephant,  my  men  and  the  stall 
were  all  a  blur;  and  I  came  up  against  the 
wall  with  a  thud.  Fortunateh',  there  was 
a  gutter  running  along  the  wall,  and  1 
dropt  into  it  just  as  the  elephant  lunged 
forward  at  me.  His  big  head  hit  the  wall 
and  the  floor,  but  couldn't  get  at  me.  He 
would  not  risk  his  trunk,  because  he  reahzed 
that  I  would  jab  him  with  the  hook. 

Ali  and  the  other  men  were  at  his  tail, 
jabbing  him  and  pulling.  When  he  turned 
for  them,  I  jumped  up  and  began  running 
my  hook  into  his  side.     It  became  a  game 
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of  jabbing  and  dodging  and  worrying  him 
to  first  one  side  and  then  the  other.  I 
took  care  to  tfirnst  my  hook  alwaj'S  in  the 
same  spot,  tearing  a  raw  wound  in  his  side, 
while  the  other  men  caught  him  on  the  legs 
and  on  the  trunk.  "We  had  to  work  fast  to 
keep  away  from  the  big  trunk  as  it  cut 
througli  the  air,  and  liis  feet,  when  he 
kicked.  Each  of  us  was  sent  sprawling 
several  times  before  the  fight  was  over. 

At  last  I  could  see  that  the  elephant  was 
paying  more  attention  to  the  wound  I  was 
making  than  to  anything  else  we  were 
doing;  he  favored  the  hurt  side  and  tried 
to  shield  it.  Then,  wnth  a  bellow,  he  knelt 
down  and  dropt  on  his  side  to  cover  the 
wound. 

WTiile  I  kept  him  down  Ali  arranged  the 
hobbles;  then  we  petted  him  and  allowed 
him  to  stand.  He  got  to  his  feet  doubt- 
fully, as  if  he  weren't  sure  that  we  were  not 
playing  a  trick  on  him — urging  him  to  stand 
up  so  that  we  could  jab  him  again.  The 
wound  I  had  torn  in  his  side  Avas  large 
enough  for  two  fists,  and  it  must  have 
pained  him  terribly.  He  was  worn  out  by 
the  fight  and  he  hobbled  off  to  his  new  stall,  i 
much  subdued.  Several  days  later  he 
came  out  of  the  "must"  period,  which  ' 
rarely  lasts  for  more  than  a  week,  and  be- 
came again  the  docile  elephant  that  took 
children  on  his  back  for  a  ride. 

I  went  to  see  him  several  times  before  I 
returned  to  Singapore,  and,  when  I  entered 
the  stall,  he  edged  away  from  me,  protect- 
ing his  side.  Years  later,  I  went  to  Sydney 
and  entered  his  stall.  He  didn't  recognize 
me  until  I  put  my  hand  on  the  scar;  then 
he  muttered  deep  down  in  his  throat  and 
lay  down.  I  petted  him  and  fed  him  sugar, 
and  he  seemed  to  harbor  no  resentment 
against  me,  but  he  did  remember  me  in 
connection  with  a  strenuous  and  unpleasant 
afternoon. 

It  was  while  hunting  with  Tun/.ku 
S'leman,  a  petty  rajah  from  Kelantan,  that 
Mayer  went  in  pursuit  of  a  man-eating 
tiger.  Late  one  afternoon  a  native  came 
running  into  the  Kampong,  shrieking, 
"Re-mow,  Saltan!"— 'Devil  tiger!"  Says 
Mayer, 

The  man  was  about  to  collapse  with 
fright  and  exhaustion  from  running.  I 
calmed  him  so  he  could  tell  his  story,  which 
was  that  while  he,  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  gathering  some  faggots  not  one 
hundred  yards  from  his  hut,  the  tiger 
suddenly  sprang  from  the  thicket  and 
striking  his  daugliter  down,  carried  her  off 
in  the  jungle.  After  leaAing  his  wife  in  the 
hut,  he  ran  to  the  Tunghu's  kampong  to 
inform  the  Tunghu  what  had  happened. 

As  it  was  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  do 
anything  I  told  Tunglui  S'lamen  to  send 
out  the  alarm  for  all  the  available  men; 
the  alarm  is  sounded  by  the  striking  of  a 
hollow  log,  which  can  be  heard  for  miles  in 
the  stillness  of  the  jungle,  and  all  natives 
hearing  the  booming  sound  know  its 
meaning.  I  adA-ised  Tunghu  to  send  five 
or  si.\  men  back  Avith  the  messenger  and  for 
them  to  stay  with  him  until  we  came  the 
next  morning.  The  hunt  was  on,  and  all 
preparations  were  made  at  once  for  our 
early  start,  as  the  men  began  to  flock  in 
from  the  outlying  kampong.  They  were 
to  stay  at  the  Tunghu's  kampong  that 
night  to  be  ready  to  start  at  daybreak,  after 
eating  their  breakfast.  There  was  intense 
excitement  the  whole  night,  very  little  sleep 
for  any  one,  for,  as  I  told  the  men,  they 
would  not  return  until  we  had  killed  the 
tiger.  A  few  of  the  natives,  especially  the 
headmen,     had    flintlock,    muzzle-loading 
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£vetyivhere  West  I 

fo  vacation  yoyland 

The  greatest  outdoors  in  the  world  —  the 
American  West!  Get  out  into  it,  know  it, 
draw  new  life  from  it  this  summer. 

A  Burlington  "circle  tour"  is  the  big,  low- 
cost  bargain  on  the  Western  vacation  map. 
Go  one  way  and  return  another— on  through 
trains,  on  one  ticket,  without  added  cost. 

You'll  like  the  Burlington.  Its  courteous 
regard  for  your  comfort,  its  inviting  hospitality, 
its  efficient,  dependable  service,  its  modern 
equipment,  will  appeal  to  your  good  judgment. 

Vacation  costs  are  dotvn 

Your  vacation  money  this  year  will  buy  much  more.  Now  is 
thetime  for  a  real  vacation— in  the  land  you  will  never  forget. 

Your  local  agent  will  tell  you  all  about  Burlington  ser- 
vice. Write  for  free  book  about  the  region  that  interests 
you;  for  more  than  one  book,  send  6 cents  to  cover  mailing. 


p.  S.    EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago 
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NOT    A     WRINKLE    AT    THE     END     OF     THE     TRIP 

Supremacy  comes  from  devotion  to  an  ideal,  with  no  thouirht  of 
compromise  with  quality.  The  leader  never  builds  to  a  price,  but 
prices  his  product  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  economy  to  the 
user.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  value. 

Travelers  who  consider  a  wardrobe  trunk  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  clothes  protection  and  convenience,  show  marked 
preference  for  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe.  To  these  discriminating 
people  such  words  as  Gibraltarized  Construction  and  Cushion 
Top  are  symbols  of  the  exclusive  service  which  has  established 
Hartmann  leadership. 

Before  purchasing  any  trunk  at  any  price  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  see  Hartmann  Castle-Grande — the  only  trunk  with  an  all-steel 
frame,  as  well  as  the  Hartmann  Gibraltarized  Wardrobe  Trunk. 
And  to  realize  the  extent  of  Hartmann  development  for  special  uses, 
one  must  see  Hartmann  Berth-High  Steamer  Trunk  and  its  unique 
companion — the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Suit  Case.  Hartmann 
Patented  CushionTop  Wardrobes  range  in  price  from  $30  to  S200. 

Hartmann  Trunk  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

BE   SURE   THE    HARTMANN    RED   X   IS    ON    THE    TRUNK  YOU   BUY 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


riiles.  To  these  I  handed  out  extra  powder 
and  shigs;  they  were  really  good  marksmen 
and  men  who  could  be  depended  on  at  the 
riglit  moment. 

We  started  at  daybreak.  The  men  ha\'ing 
eaten,  every  one  was  anxious  and  eager  to 
be  off,  now  that  the  liunt  was  to  be  con- 
ducted not  alone  by  a  white  man,  but  in 
numbers.  There  were  fifty  natives;  the 
Tunglni  and  two  of  his  headmen  with  tlieir 
fliiilloek  rifles  rode  on  the  first  elephant, 
w  hilc  Ali  and  myself  followed  behind  on  the 
second,  the  third  ^nth  stores  bringing  up 
the  rear,  for  I  had  no  idea  when  we  would 
get  back.  Altho  the  Tunghu  assured  me 
the  elephants  were  well  broken,  I  did  not 
place  any  reliance  on  them.  Riding  on  an 
elephant  and  jogging  along  i^eacefuUy  is 
one  thing,  and  tiger-hunting  on  the  back  of 
one  quite  another.  As  I  have  mentioned 
elsewliere,  they  are  excessiATly  timid  both 
in  their  \Mld  and  domestic  state,  and  to 
b(^come  a  well-trained  tiger-hunting  ele- 
phant, one  so  broken  must  have  plentj^  of 
courage  and  experience.  It  is  sim])ly  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  use  an  elephant  that  has 
never  been  broken  and  tried  out,  as  they 
will  always  bolt.  Then  again,  if  one  never 
had  a  gim  fired  from  its  back,  the  effect 
IS  rather  startling  to  his  riders.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  be  bolted  with  while  on  an 
elephant's  back  in  the  jungle.  I  intended 
to  take  no  chances  while  mounted  as  far 
as  shooting  was  concerned,  depending  on 
cornering  the  tiger,  if  possible,  and  if  the 
ground  were  favorable,  to  start  on  foot. 

Besides  my  50-110  express,  I  had  a 
Holland  double-barrel  450  and  a  Fox  No. 
12  smooth-bore  shotgun.  Ali  had  his 
spears,  but  was  to  use  either  the  express  or 
double-barrel  Holland  if  we  came  up  with 
the  tiger.  The  other  men  carrying  spears, 
parangs  and  tomtoms  made  up  the  party. 
Arri^•ing  at  the  place  where  the  girl  had 
been  seized,  two  men  who  were  experienced 
trackers  took  up  the  trail,  which  was  quite 
fresh  and  ])lain  and  could  be  easily  followed. 
Tlie  tracks  were  not  over  an  hour  old, 
and  as  the  jungle  was  sparse,  it  would  give 
no  cover  to  the  tiger.  After  crossing  a 
small  stream,  his  track  led  toward  a  rocky 
hill  less  than  tAvo  miles  distant,  coming 
suddenly  into  a  clearing  A\-ith  tall  grass. 

Mayer  shouted  to  his  men,  ordering  them 
to  "spread  out,  keep  quiet,  and  move  slow- 
ly within  a  few  feet  of  one  another."  The 
grass,  still  heaA-j-  ^vith  dew,  showed  where 
the  tiger  had  passed  through  into  the 
deeper    jungle.     Mayer    continues: 

We  had  perhaps  traveled  about  one 
hour,  the  tracks  becoming  difficult  to  follow 
on  account  of  heaA'j-  undergrowth,  when  we 
were  startled  by  the  screaming  and  chatter- 
ing of  monkeys.  We  knew  then  the  tiger 
was  not  far  ahead,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
elephant  that  the  Tunghu  was  on.  spreading 
his  ears  and  raising  his  trunk,  uttered  a 
shrill,  brassy  trumpet,  expressing  his  fear. 
I  called  to  the  Tunghu  to  take  the  elephant 
back,  as  he  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
He  was  quickly  turned  about  and  driven 
behind,  the  Tunghu  coming  up  with  me, 
the  two  headmen  joining  the  men  on  foot. 
The  elephaixt  I  was  on  showed  no  sign  of 
uneasiness;  the  mahout  or  driver  spoke 
sharplj'  to  him,  calling  back  to  me  that  he 
could  handle  him  as  that  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  been  used  in  smelling  tiger. 
Still  I  was  loath  to  risk  a  gun  from  his  back 
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We  followed  the  trail  of  the  chattering 
monkeys,  "when  suddenly  they  ceased,  as 
we  came  to  a  very  heavy  path  with  thick 
undergrowth,  excellent  cover  for  the  tiger, 
into  which  he  had  e\idently  gone.  The 
patch  itself  was  not  more  than  seventy 
yards  in  diameter.  I  called  to  the  men  to 
stretch  out  and  surround  the  place,  and 
make  as  much  noise  as  possible,  keeping 
close  together. 

As  soon  as  the  patch  was  surrounded,  I 
told  the  Tunghu  to  send  the  two  elephants, 
the  one  he  had  been  on  and  the  other  one 
carrying  stores,  back  to  his  kampong  for 
more  men,  and  the  men  as  they  came  on 
were  to  cut  and  load  up  the  elephants  with 
all  the  dry  wood  they  could;  also  each  man 
was  to  carry  some  wood  and  as  many  of  the 
long  nets  as  had  been  made.  These  I 
intended  to  spread  out  at  the  back  and  as 
much  around  the  sides  as  possible,  making 
doubly  sure  he  should  not  escape.  I  told 
the  Tunghu  we  would  not  leave  the  spot 
until  the  tiger  had  been  killed.  I  had  the 
platform  built  with  "kaj-ongs"  forming  the 
roof.  This  was  very  soon  finished,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  the  elephants  re- 
turned with  more  foodstuffs,  wood  and 
forty  men.  Each  man  had  gathered  a  good 
bundle  of  dried  wood,  which  wood  I  had 
passed  around,  as  I  intended  to  form  a  circle 
of  fire  and  keep  the  tiger  within  the  circle. 
I  then  had  the  fires  started  and  they  were 
kept  up  the  whole  night,  but  in  the  morning 
the  fires  that  were  in  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form were  allowed  to  die  out,  and  after  the 
men  had  taken  turns  eating,  I  ordered  them 
to  close  in  about  twenty-five  fe<'t,  throwing 
the  fire  before  them.  In  this  way  I  kept 
narrowing  the  circle  every  few  hours  while 
we  on  the  platform  kept  a  keen  lookout. 

On  the  second  day  one  of  the  headmen 
on  the  left  side  of  the  circle  fired  a  shot  at 
what  he  said  was  the  tiger.  Instantly 
there  was  a  great  commotion  and  the  men 
started  shouting  and  making  a  great  noise. 
We  were  keenly  on  the  alert,  as  the  plat- 
form faced  the  only  spot  of  the  circle  that 
was  open  and  free  from  fire,  and  hoped  the 
tiger  would  break  cover.  Suddenly  Ali, 
touching  me,  quietly  said,  as  he  raised  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder.  "  Tuem-block-on-po- 
ko"  (behind  the  tree).  Telling  him  to 
cover  the  left  side,  I  covered  the  right  side 
of  the  tree  the  tiger  Avas  crouching  behind, 
and  told  Ali  to  shoot  as  close  to  the  tree  as 
he  could  without  hitting  it.  He  fired,  and 
almost  instantly  I  let  go  at  a  streak  of  y«'l- 
low  and  ))lack;  it  disappeared  at  once.  The 
yelling  by  this  time  Avas  enough  to  drown 
the  grunt  or  roar  of  the  tiger;  there  was 
no  way  at  th«>  time  to  know  if  we  had  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting  it,  so  completing  the  fire 
circle  in  front  of  the  platform,  we  lay  down 
to  sleep  as  best  we  could.  What  little  wind 
there  was,  Avas  in  our  direction,  and  kept  us 
pretty  free  from  being  eaten  aliAe  by  mos- 
quitoes. 

The  fourth  morning  came.  Still  the 
beast  refused  to  break  eoAer.  So  ]\Iayer 
resoh'ed  to  go  into  the  circle  at  once  Avith 
the  elephant.  The  nets,  he  tells  us,  were 
well  put  up  at  the  back,  outside  the  fire. 
Additional  men  strengthened  the  sides. 
Sajs  Mayer: 

I  Avas  taking  no  chances  of  escape.  I 
had  tAvo  headmen  get  up  on  the  elephant  1 
had  come  on,  and  told  the  driAer  to  back 
a  short  distance,  as  I  Avanted  the  headmen 
to  shoot  off  their  guns  from  the  elephant's 
back,  in  order  to  Avatch  the  effect  on  the 
elephant.  I  told  them  to  each  fire  his  gun 
off  on  opposite  sides,  but  not  at  the  same 
instant.  Well,  he  ncAcr  moAcd,  and  when 
those  muzzle-loading  flintlocks  go  off  they 


Steel  ingol  being  taken  from  reheating 
Jumace  preparatory  to  rolling  into  raili 


Rails  and  Research 

THE  New  York  Central  Lines  have  placed  orders 
for  172,400  tons  of  heavy  open-hearth  rails  for 
1922  delivery,  enough  to  lay  a  new  single  track  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  In  1921  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  rails  were  replaced. 

In  the  New  York  Central  research  laboratories, 
out  of  the  experience  of  never-ending  road  tests,  has 
been  developed  the  highest  type  of  rail  used  in  this 
country. 

This  search  for  absolute  dependability  in  rails,  to 
carry  the  weight  of  more  and  more  powerful  locomo- 
tives and  heavier  trains,  insures  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  the  millions  of  passengers  who  ride  each  year 
on  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

The  rail  ingots  are  made  on  precise  physical  and 
chemical  specifications.  From  the  time  the  ore  enters 
the  furnaces  until  the  rails  emerge  from  the  great 
rollers,  every  step  in  the  process  is  in  conformity  to 
the  most  rigid  scientific  requirements  and  under  the 
eyes  of  New  York  Central  rail  experts. 

When  fabricated,  the  rails  are  subjected  at  the 
steel  mills  to  exacting  tests  in  machines  of  scientific 
precision.  These  tests  are  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  that  the  finished  rails  are  as  nearly  flawless  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them,  and  will  with- 
stand the  strains  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

The  1922  rail  order  is  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  these  Lines  that  they  may 
efficiently  perform  a  maximum  share  of  the  work  of 
national  transportation. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &-ALBAKY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -PnTSBURGH  &IAKE  ERIE 

KANAWHA  Sr^  MICHIGAN  -  TOLEDO  &OHIO  CENTRAL  -  AND  THE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL -AND- SUBSIDLARY    LINES 
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Canada^ 


Mnjcstlc  Muurit  Hob^fl. 
All.  lS.069/eef 

Jasper  Park  and  Mount  Robson  Park  em- 
brace the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of  the 
Dominion.  Canadian  National  Railways 
cross  Hie  Rockies  at  the  lowest  altitude,  the 
easiest  gradients  and  in  view  of  Canada's 
highest  peaks. 

Your  Ideal  Vacation 

is  realizod  in  the  llisrlihiiKis  of  Ontario" — 
AltronQuin  Park — (Ah.  2,000  ft.) — MuskoUa 
Lakes^Oreat  Lakes — 30.000  Islands  CiTOrsrian 
Itay — Lake  of  Bays — Kawartha  Lakes — Tima- 
iiaini  —  Nipigon  —  Quetieo  —  Minaki.  Fishing. 
lioatinK.  Ualhincr.  (Jolf.  Campins  and  llnesl 
lt(>teI^.      Hay  feviT  unknown. 

Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Maritime  Provinces. 

Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Weal  fishing  and  hiuuing  in  virgin  streams  and 
unspoiliHl  l)ig  game  eountrv  in  NOV.\  SCOTLV. 
NEW  BKU.NSWirK.  QIEBKC.  ONTARIO. 
ALBKRTA  and  BRITISH  COLl'MBIA. 

For  full  information  write 

Canadian  National  or 
Grand  Trunk  Railways 

at  any  of  tile  following  addresses.       Ask   for  Booklet   R 
mentioning  districts  that  interest  you 


Boston,  204  Wa.sliinaton 

Street 
Buffalo,  1010  riiainber  of 

Commerce  Buildins; 
Chicago.  108  West  Adams 

."Street 
Cincinnati.  406  TracUon 

Building 
Detroit,    527    Majestic 

Building 
Duluth.  430  W.  Superior 

Street 
Kansas  City  334  Railway 

Exchange  Building 
Los     Angeles.     325   Van 

Nuys   Bldg..    7th   and 

Spring  Streets 


Minneapoli-s.  518  Seeond 
Avenue.  South 

New   York,    1270   Broad- 
way 

Pittsliurgh.  505  Park 
Building 

Portland.    Me..   Grand 
Trunk  Station 

San  Francisco,  689  Mar- 
ket  Street 

Seattle,   002    Second 
Avenue 

St.  Louis.  305  Merchants 
Laclede  Building 

St.  Paul.  4th  and  Jackson 
Streets 


H.  H.  MELANSON 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Canadian  National  Railways 

Toronto.  Can. 

G.  T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Grand  Trunk  Railway 

Montreal,  Can 
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HONOLULU 


Fast  U.  S.  Ma.1 
S.  S.  "^'enlura,  ' 
••Sonoma"  10,000 
tons.  At  Lloyd  s  lOOAl.  Dehghtful service  Round tnp, 
1st  class.  $220.  Sailings  April  11,  May  16.  June  13.  etc. 
Book  No7i:  Oce.xnic  S.  S.  Co..  2  Pine  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  H.  E.  BiRNETT.  Asrt..  17  Batter>-  PI..  N.  Y. 
FAVORITE  LINE  TO  AUSTRALIA  —  touching  South 
Sea  IsV-s       5>_*s        ist  class,    round  trip,      ijoo  single. 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterling 
SAFETY  .  LIQUIDITY  -  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages inherent  in  our  netuork  of  150 
offices,  our  world-Mide  organization  and 

repute^ 

New  York 
Chicago  Philadelphia      Boston  San  Francisco 

Loi  Anrttei     Montreal  Toronto        Vancouver 
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certainly  kick  and  make  a  startling  noise. 
After  that  test  I  was  satisfied  to  take  the 
chance  and  told  the  Tuughu  that  Ali  and 
myself  were  going  in  after  the  tiger,  and 
that  he  and  his  two  headmen  must  keep 
sharp  lookout  from  the  platform  and  have 
tlu-ir  guns  trained  on  the  opening.  The 
maliout  was  a  plucky  fellow  and  felt  \«  ry 
]ir<)ud.  assuring  me  he  could  handle  his 
elephant. 

I  passed  the  word  for  all  the  men  to  be 
on  the  lookout  and  allow  the  fire  on  the 
right  side  to  die  out,  to  keep  together,  and 
those  of  the  headmen  who  had  guns  should 
shoot  if  the  tiger  tried  to  break  through. 
As  soon  as  the  fires  had  died  down,  I  told 
the  dri\er  to  go  ahead  and  keep  to  the  right 
side.  \Mienonan  elephant  in  fair  ground,  the 
object  should  be  to  get  the  tiger  to  charge 
instead  of  letting  him  sneak  away,  for  the 
hunt  is  then  ended  in  a  short  and  exciting 
encounter,  but  if  once  let  away  it  may  be 
hours  before  he  is  found  again,  if  he  ever  is 
at  all. 

Coming  opposite  the  tree  where  we  had 
shot  at  the  tiger,  and  under  a  patch  of 
heavy  undergrowth,  against  a  large  boulder, 
we  both  saw  it.  Seeing  the  elephant,  it 
gave  a  coughing  roar,  and  as  it  did  I  let  go, 
catching  it  fair  in  the  eye.  Ali  had  his 
spear  poised  ready  to  throw,  but  the  man- 
eater  slumped  down,  and  to  make  sure  I 
put  another  explosive  bullet  in  its  side  as 
it  lay.  I  called  to  the  Tunghu  we  had  got 
it.  I  will  not  try,  for  I  could  not  ade- 
quately describe  the  scene  which  followed 
when  the  men  knew  their  foe  had  been 
killed;  shouting,  yelling,  dancing,  they 
went  wild.  Runners  started  off  at  once 
racing  back  to  the  kampong  to  tell  the 
neAvs  and  have  the  women  make  ready  a 
feast.  The  return  to  the  kampong  was  like 
a  royal  procession.  The  Tunghu  and  I  on 
the  elephant  led  the  way.  the  men  carrying 
the  dead  tiger,  singing  and  laughing,  calling 
the  dead  animal  all  manner  of  names. 
There  was  great  feasting  that  night ;  it  was 
made  hideous  with  the  singing  and  beating 
of  the  tom-toms,  and,  altho  dead  tired  from 
lack  of  rest,  sleep  was  impossible.  In  the 
morning  the  Tunghu  did  a  most  astonishing 
thing;  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
known  to  the  oldest  subject ;  he  set  free  ^ve 
of  his  debt  slaves. 

On  examination  I  found  that  the  first 
time  we  fired  at  her,  while  behind  the  trees, 
as  she  leapt  back  from  the  shot  Ali  had 
fired,  I  had  caught  her  in  the  flank,  smash- 
ing the  hind  leg.  and  with  all  her  suffering, 
thirst  and  heat,  she  never  betrayed  her 
cover  or  uttered  a  sound. 

She  measured  eight  and  three-quarter 
feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail  and 
weighed  about  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds.  She  was  in  milk,  but  tho  we 
searched,  we  never  found  her  cubs. 

The  last  adventure  told  in  Mr.  Mayer's 
book  has  to  do  Tvith  the  seladang  or  gaur. 
This  animal  is  a  species  of  wild  ox  which 
'Sir.  ]Mayer  considers  '"the  most  dangerous 
animal  on  earth."  In  fact,  except  for  a 
baby  seladang  that  died,  "not  one  has  ever 
been  captured  alive."  It  was  while  rhinoc- 
eros-hunting that  the  party  came  upon  a 
pair  of  seladangs,  and  before  the  adventure 
was  over  the  hunters  had  become  the 
hunted,  Mayer's  "headman"  had  been 
killed,  and  he  himself  felt  the  hand  of  the 
jungle  fever  upon  him.     It  was  sundown 


Crossing  fj^^  Atlantic 

The  ^M5rId■s  Record  Riss^e  between 
Euiiope  and  this  country  ■was  made 
by  the  MAURITANIA— /^'  Uder 
of  the  ^iluc  ZRihlxm  oPthe  Atlantic— 
in  4 days.  lO  hours  and  4i  minutes. 

This  ti-uly  ^rand  ship  isback  in  seivioe, 
thoroughly  overhauledand  converted 
into  iin  oil-burner.  She  and  %£5'^"~ 
tic  sistei-s. the  wonderful  AC^JTlANlA 
and  luxurious  BERENGARIA  are 
makine  histoiy  in  carryins  on  the 
fastest  weekly  Rissengsr  Service-De-* 
Luxe,  the  wodd  has  ever  known. 

From  NEW  YORK  every  TLesday  to 
CHmCOURG  •^SOUTHAMPTON: 

Other  services  to  Qyeenstown  and 
LIVERPOOL  to  Londonderry 
and  GLASGOW  to  PlymoutKCher- 
hours  and  HAMS>\MG^a little  less 
speedy  but  no  less  comfartable~\yy  the 
beaut ifuL  roomy,  homey,  oil-burnintf 
new  ships  such  as  the  SCYTHIA, 
LACONIA.  SAMARIA.  CAM— 
ERONIA.  in  cooperation  with  the 
famed  and  popular  OKRONIA  and 
her  twin-sister  the  CARMANIA 


CUNARD 

AND     ANCHOR     L I N  e;5 

25   Broadway        New  Yor^'*^ 
or  Branches  and  Agencies^ 


toEurope 

-there  is  no  fjetterVs 


-FLORIDA- 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who, 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Wi  ite  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  you  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TR.\DE, 
103  Trade  Avenue.  Fruitland  Park.  Florida. 


^ 


Colson  Wheel  Chairs 

and  Cripples'  Tricycles 

Models  for  All  Needs 

The  COLSON  Co. 

5513  Cedar  Si.,  Elyria.O. 


Catedog  Free 


THE 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Announcesi 

The  special  charter  of  the  Great 
Cunarder — R.M.S. 

MAURETANIA 

the  fastest  and  most  luxurious 
of  ocean  steamers  for 

A  WINTER  CRUISE 

of  unprecedented  interest 
TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  from  New  York 
Febr.uary   10th,   1923 

Detailed  announcements  and  deck 

plans    on    request.      Applications 

will    be    given    preference   in    the 

order  received 

Address 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

65  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 
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when  a  crash  was  heard  in  the  jungle  and 
the  Malays  in  the  party  screamed  "Seia- 
dangs!"  As  Mr.  Mayer  goes  on  with  the 
story: 

The  men  dropt  everything  and  jumped 
for  the  trees  just  as  two  seladangs  came 
charging  down  upon  us.  Ah,  who  was 
carrj-ing  my  rifle  and  who  had  become 
separated  from  me  wlien  the  men  rushed 
for  the  trees,  started  toward  me.  Gaging 
the  distance,  I  saw  that  he  could  not  make 
it  and  I  yelled  to  him  to  save  himself.  I 
jumped  backwards  and  made  for  a  tree; 
then,  as  I  pulled  myself  up,  I  saw  the  bull 
seladang  catch  Ali  on  his  horns  and  toss 
him.  I  fh'opt  to  the  ground  again, 
horrified;  I  wanted  to  get  my  rifle  and  I 
forgot  about  the  other  animal. 

The  cow  seladang  charged,  and  I  barelj^ 
had  time  to  get  behind  the  tree.  Uncon- 
sciouslj'  I  had  drawn  my  parang  (a  heavy 
knife)  and,  as  the  great  chocolate-colored 
beast  plunged  past  me,  I  slashed.  The  blade 
hamstrung  her,  and  she  jilunged,  bellowing, 
into  the  jungle.  Then  the  bull,  instead  of 
catching  All's  body  on  his  horns,  allowed  it 
fall  to  the  ground  and  turned  toward  me. 
I  swung  up  into  the  liranches  of  the  tree, 
just  out  of  his  reach,  and  slashed  do^vnward 
as  he  charged.  I  failed  to  hit  him  and  I 
narrowlj'^  escaped  falling. 

We  could  hear  the  cow  bellowing  furious- 
Ij"^  and  dragging  herself  away  tlu-ough  the 
jungle.  She  did  not  return.  The  bull 
charged  back  again  and  stood  beneath  me, 
pawng  the  ground  and  bellowing.  Then 
he  turned  and  attacked  Ali's  body  trami>- 
ling  upon  it,  time  after  time,  until  everj' 
bone  was  broken. 

Each  time  the  bull  returned  to  the  tree,  I 
fired  downward  at  him  with  my  revolver, 
but  I  might  just  as  well  have  used  a  pop- 
gun— the  little  bullets  had  no  effect.  One 
dynamite  cartridge  would  have  ended  him, 
but  my  rifle  lay  on  tlie  ground  five  yards 
away.  Kight  came  on,  but  the  seladang 
did  not  leave.  I  remained  poised  tlu-ough- 
out  the  night,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  jumj) 
down  and  run  for  the  rifle.  Our  thirst 
became  terrible,  and  there  was  little  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  the  seladang 
was  probably  quite  as  thirst}'  as  we  Avere. 
But  there  was  some  chance  thai  he  would 
leave  us  for  a  few  moments  to  find  water, 
and  I  needed  only  a  moment  to  get  the 
rifle  and  climb  back  into  my  tree. 

Ants  and  mosquitoes  swarmed  over  us. 
Trjing  to  find  some  i)rotection  against 
them,  we  WTaj^t  our  hands  and  faces  in 
■sarongs.  But  we  were  as  helpless  against 
insects  as  against  seladangs. 

Morning  came  and  wore  away  to  noon, 
and  still  the  beast  stayed  by  his  post. 
Then  the  fever  began  to  hit  me  and  my 
head  tlu-obbed.  I  propped  myself  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  saAing  all  my  strengtli 
until  the  moment  when  I  should  need  it 
most. 

The  ten  natives  were  scattered  througli 
the  trees  near  me  and  we  talked  back  and 
forth.  They,  of  course,  depended  upon  me 
and  my  "magic"  to  save  them,  and  I,  with 
the  fever  burning  more  fiercely'  every  min- 
ute, realized  that  something  must  be  done 
immediately.  My  thirst  was  becoming 
unendurable  and  my  strength  was  lea\'ing 
me  rapidly.  I  called  to  the  men  to  join  me 
in  my  tree,  and  they  s^vung  from  limb  to 
limb  until  we  were  together.  The  seladang 
took  up  his  position  beneath  us,  bellowing 
and  pawing. 

I  counted  the  arms  in  the  party;  we  had, 
besides  our  j)arangs,  four  spears  and  tlu-ee 
krises.  With  the  parangs  we  cut  stout 
branches;  then  we  tore  our  sarongs  into 
strips  and  bound  the  Icrises  to  the  poles. 


How  can  one  small  dealer  sell 
a  carload  of  Sunbeams? 


T  X  THEN  you  see  some  hamlet  of  a  few 
"^  homes  and  you  hear  that  the  Sunbeam 
dealer  there  sells  a  complete  carload  every 
season,  you  wonder  how  he  can  do  it. 

Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  such  instances, 
for  the  Sunbeam  is  made  by  one  of  the 
largest  furnace  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  and,  therefore,  can  be  sold  at  a 
quantity-production  price. 

Thousands  of  home-owners  have  learned 
that  a  Sunbeam  Furnace  will  heat  a  given 
number  of  rooms  more  evenly,  more  health- 
fully and  with  one-third  less  fuel  than  stoves 
or  fireplaces.  Other  thousands  are  learning 
every  year. 

During  a  bitter,  cold  winter  the  Sunbeam 
will  maintain  an  even,  comfortable  tem- 
perature throughout  the  whole  house,  or 
in  mild  weather  it  will  give  just  enough 
heat  to  remove  the  chill  without  waste 
of  fuel. 

With  a  Sunbeam  in  your  home  you  will 
not  have  to  carry  fuel  for  several  stoves. 
Just  fill  it  morning  and  evening  —  the  rest 
of  the  day  control  it  from  upstairs. 

There  is  no  dust  from  a  Sunbeam,  no  ashes 
in  the  house,  no  smoke.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  heater  for  a  home  where  there  are 

children. 

Sunbeam  Furnaces  last  a  lifetime.  All 
parts  are  greatly  oversize  and  are  so 
accurately  fitted  that  leakage  is  impossible. 


All  that  we  have  learned  in  thirty  years  of 
manufacturing  has  been  put  into  the  Sun- 
beam to  make  it  a  QUALITY  furnace. 

Don't  wait  until  fall  to  get  your  Sunbeam. 
There  are  lots  of  dismal,  wet  days  when 
you  need  a  small  fire,  long  before  cold 
weather  comes.  It  usually  takes  only  one 
day  to  install  a  Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnace, 
so  why  not  start  saving  one-third  your  fuel 
right  away? 


^  U  i^'S  ^  ^„ 

PIPE  and  PH^ELESS 

FURNACES 


EAM 


Why  the  Sunbeam  Pipeless  Furnace 

"Warms  like  the  Sun" 


^ 


AS    EVERYONE     KNOWS, 
■'^  warm  air  rises  and  cold  air 
falls;  that  is  the  simple  principle 
upon   which   Sunbeam    Pipeless 
Furnaces    work.      Heated   air, 
mixed  with  vapor,  rises  through 
the  central  compartment  of  the 
large  register  placed    in  your  hall  or 
living  room.      A  constant,  gentle  cir- 
culation of  warm,  moist  air  at  an  even 
temperature  is   maintained   in   every 
room;  the  cool  air  of  the  house  being 
drawn  down  through  the  outer  com- 
partment of  your  register,  heated  and 
sent  upward  again. 

Owners  tell  us  that  their  Sunbeams 
save  •'a  on  the  cost  of  fuel.  See  your 
local  Sunbeam  dealer. 


Just  send  for  the 
"Sunbeam  Book" 

Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  us. 
There's  not  the 
slightest  obligation 
involved.  It  may  • 
be  the  means 
ofsavingyou      y 


fi 


a     great 
deal   of 
money.     ^ 


/ 


D4 

^         THE 
FOX 

FURNACE 
COMPANY. 
Elyria,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: 


^kc  FOX  FURNACE  CO. 
£lyria,Ohio. 


/  Without  obligating 

/  me  in  any  way, I  would 

_     /  like  to  learn  more  about 

/         heating   my   home,  and  the 

'         Sunbeam    Furnace.     Also, 

please  mail  me  a  copy  of  your 

"SUNBEAM  BOOK" 


Nnme. 


Street  Address. 


City  and  State. 
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Keep  Cooking  Odors 
Out  of  Your  House 


TINGERING  odors  of    cookery  will 

■*-'  steal  through  the  house,  reveal  the  menu 
to  your  Quests  before  dinner  is  served,  and 
remain  lon^  after  it  is  over,  if  they  are  not 
made  captive  at  their  source. 

You  can  cKan|,e  tKis  unpleasant  and 
unwholesome  atmosphere  to  one  in  which 
there  isn't  a  trace  of  greasy  fumes,  and  dinner 
is  as  pleasant  to  prepare  as  it  is  to  serve.  It's 
simple  and  inexpensive  with  an 


TlbjiiT? 


"With  tKis  kitchen  ventilator  you'll 
find  no  settling  of  grease  on  the  woodwork, 
the  stove,  and  the  hard-to-^et-at  places.  It 
disappears  •with  the  fumes  —  by  way  of  the 
Il^air. 

The  Il|,air  is  a  compact,  motor  driven, 
self-cooled  propeller  fan.  Easily  installed  in 
■window,  wall  or  transom  in  kitchen  —  draws 
out  odors,  fumes  and  heat  —  economical  to 
operate,  guaranteed  as  a  complete  unit. 

Special  illustrated  literature  on  the 
ventilation  of  Homes,  Stores,  Churches,  Offi- 
ces, Cafes  and  Factories  sent  free,  postpaid. 

Architects  and  Eng,ineers  write  for 
the  new  1922  catalog — now  ready — 200  pa^es 
of  illustrated  matter  —  an  interesting  volume 
of  11^  Air  Data. 

Ilgairs  are  For  Sale  B^verywhere  by 
Electrical  and    Hardware    Dealers. 


nXf  ELECTRIC  VENTUAIWG  CO.—  CHICAGO 

2657  NORTH  CRAWFORD  AVENUE 
BRANCHES    IN    ALL  PRINCIPAL   CITIES 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


As  was  usual  in  tlie  Archipelago,  especially 
in  the  inland  districts,  the  spears  and 
krisos  were  poisoned,  and  our  only  hope  of 
^■ictory  lay  in  that  fact.  I  know  that  the 
poison  would  kill  a  man  in  a  few  minutes 
and  I  had  seen  smaller  animals  die  of  it, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  so  large  and  powerful  a  brute  as  a 
seladaug.  • 

Next  we  gathered  leaves  and  stuffed  a 
sack,  made  from  a  sarong,  full  of  them,  and 
tied  it  with  a  string,  .so  that  we  could 
dangle  it  in  front  of  the  beast.  Then  three 
of  us  armed  with  the  krises  took  positions 
so  that  we  should  be  above  the  seladang 
when  he  charged,  and  we  lowered  the  .sack. 
He  snorted  and  drew  back;  then  he  put  his 
strength  into  his  legs  and  lunged  forward. 
I  dro\e  downward  with  my  kris,  tearing 
a  wound  in  liis  back  near  the  hump; 
he  whirled  and  charged  again,  and  this 
time  one  of  the  natives  blinded  him  in  one 
e\e. 

He  withdrew  a  few  yards,  snorting,  bel- 
lowing and  pawing.  He  turned  again  on 
the  body  of  poor  Ali,  as  if  to  vent  his  anger 
on  it.  Presently  we  lured  him  back  with  the 
bundle  of  leaves,  and  he  charged  again.  I 
scored  another  cut  near  his  hump. 

This  charging  and  jabbing  went  on  for 
fully  an  hour,  and  we  seemed  no  nearer 
success  than  when  rc  started.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  in  a  death-stroke,  and 
the  poison  apparently  was  ha^'ing  no  eft'ect 
upon  him.  In  any  event,  I  thought,  we 
were  winding  him,  and,  if  we  could  last 
out  another  night,  he  would  ha\"e  to  seek 
water.  But  there  was  another  danger — 
one  of  the  natives,  crazed  by  thirst  and 
excitement,  might  run  amuck  there  in  the 
tree.  I  planned,  if  we  were  forced  to  re- 
main in  the  tree  through  the  night,  to  take 
charge,  diplomatically,  of  the  krises  and 
spears.  I  regretted  ha\'ing  spent  all  the 
ammunition  for  my  re^■oh■er  on  that  useless 
fusiUade  the  day  before. 

The  game  resolved  itself  into  an  attempt 
to  pierce  the  seladang's  sound  ej'c;  we  lured 
him  back,  time  after  time,  but  could  not 
drive  a  kris  to  the  mark.  Evening  was  ap- 
proaching, and  I  thought  the  battle  was 
over  for  the  day.  The  seladang  stood 
near  by,  ignoring  for  the  moment,  the  sack 
we  were  dangling.  Blood  was  flowing 
from  a  dozen  wounds.  When  he  took  a 
step  forAvard,  we  cried  out  in  surprize.  He 
was  weakening!  He  almost  tottered  away, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  about  us. 

Even  tho  he  had  routed  us  com- 
pletely, treed  us  and  kept  us  treed  and 
killed  my  good  friend  and  as.sistant,  Ali,  I 
felt  sorry  for  the  beast,  as  I  sat  there 
watching  him.  He  had  put  up  a  mag- 
nificent fight,  and,  half  dead,  he  would 
muster  his  remaining,  strength  and  charge 
us  again  if  Ave  dared  set  foot  on  the  ground. 
It  was  his  A-ictory  until  the  moment  he 
died. 

His  head  drooped  lower;  and  then  he 
went  down  on  his  foreknees,  belloA\ing 
weakly.  Presently  his  hindquarters  slumped 
down,  and  blood  began  to  flow  from  his 
mouth. 

I  dropt  from  the  tree  and  walked  for- 
ward cautiouslj-  to  the  spot  where  mj-  rifle 
had  fallen;  then,  armed,  I  stood  watching 
him  in  the  throes  of  death.  None  of  the 
^Vlalaj's  had  folloAA-ed  me,  and,  when  I  told 
them  to  come  doA\-n,  they  refused.  Finalh', 
to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  danger, 
I  put  a  59-110  explosiA'c  bullet  behind  the 
beast's  shoulder. 


Gives  Your  Home 
f/ic  Finishing  Touch 
DEAUTY 

Just  as  the  beauty  and  brilliance  ofa  dia- 
mond are  revealed  by  a  delicate  finishing 
touch,  so  is  the  real  charm  of  the  home 
hidden  until  revealed  by  Cyclone  Fence. 
Then,  as  if  by  magic,  home  reflects  all  its 
individuality   and   beauty.     You  reali2e 
that  Cyclone  Fence  was  the   one 
touch  necessary  to   complete   the 
beauty  of  your  home. 

Sttldbjrleadingdealen  everywhtrt. 
Write  Deft.  WSm  for  hooilel 
"  ylbout    Feme  /or    Ymr   Home. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

eneral  Offices,  Waukegan,  111. 


:lttgKS^P 


cyclone  Fence 


/>7^  Going  to^SRk> 
^/EUROPE  V51> 

'  '  Ask  for  free  book,  "American  * 

Traveler  in  Europe  1922" 

Suggested  itineraries^ — -what 

it  costs — what  to  see. 

Oberammergau,  The  Passion 

Play.     Write,  call,  or  phone 

,  ^\    AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
^5\    Travel  Department 


65   Broadway 
New  /ork 


I 


n  England- 

do  as  England  does!  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  8t 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiting  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Lakes. 

Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST    ROUTE    to    Scotland. 

Vhe 
Charm  of  England 

Other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information  free  on  application. 

John  Fairman,  Agent, 

London  &  North  Western  Railway, 

200  D  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

"«  BECOIWE  AW  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountanta  command  h\g  Balanes.  Thoasfiiids  of  finna 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  AccouDtaots  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  SIO.OOO  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  ip 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting-  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unneceBsary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  WiJIiam  B.  CasteDbolz,  A.  U., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Inetructor,  University  of  lllinoie; 
also  former  Director  of  the  lUinoia  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  's,  and  of  tbe 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  is  assisted  by  a  larffo 
•taff  of  C.P.  A.  's.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countanta. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  oowforioformatiOD. 
LaSalle  Extension  University*  Dept.  552-HA,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


KeepYourSkin-Pores 
Active  and  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 

Soap, OiDtment,TaIcnm,25c.everywh«re. For  samples 
address:  CatlcnraLaboratoriea.Dept.  7,  Maiden.Miui. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  NOVELS 


THE  ODESSY  OF  A  PIONEER 

THERE  ought  to  be  more  books  like 
this  of  Mr.  Quick's,  with  its  true  epic 
quality,  its  great  song  of  the  making  of  our 
country.  Here  is  a  story  (Vandemark's 
Folly,  by  Herbert  Quick,'  $2.00)  that  no 
lover  of  America  can  afford  to  miss,  for  it  is 
filled  wth  that  wonderful  spirit  that  has 
made  America.  You  feel  the  growth  of  the 
nation  as  you  read  it,  and  the  transmuta- 
tion of  a  wilderness  into  a  land  of  homes  and 
farms.  You  struggle  with  those  who  fought 
for  this  transformation,  you  pit  yourself 
against  the  forces  of  disintegration,  the 
selfish  and  the  evil,  and  triumph  with  the 
workers  and  the  sowers  and  the  reapers, 
and  know  that  the  work  was  good. 

The  narrative  relates  the  adventures  of  a 
boy  of  Dutch  blood  from  New  York.  The 
early  picture  is  pitiful  enough,  with  the 
brutal,  sly  stepfather,  the  driven,  o^'er- 
worked  mother,  the  small  lad  at  work  in 
factories,  always  tired,  without  time  for 
sleep,  let  alone  play.  If  there  are  any  who 
doubt  the  progress  made  in  the  protection 
of  childliood  from  many  of  the  oppressions 
of  that  time,  let  them  read  here  and  they 
will  see  that  we  have  done  something  at 
least.  But  this  part  is  brief.  We  are  soon 
introduced  to  the  canal  life  with  the  boy, 
who  runs  away  from  the  cruelties  of  his 
stepfather,  and  t)ecomes  dri%'er  for  the 
captain  of  a  canal  boat. 

The  life  along  the  canal  in  that  time  was 
a  stirring  and  i)icturesque  tiling.  Buffalo 
was  the  gate  of  the  West,  and  tlirough  it 
went  the  men  and  women  of  a  new  era. 
The  canal  way  was  the  only  way,  or  prac- 
tieallj'  so,  and  tlie  boats  di-agged  families 
and  freight  in  an  endless  i)rocession  from 
the  Sea  to  the  Lakes.  Adventure  s  of  every 
stripe  were  tra^'elers  here,  and  the  down- 
and-outer  went  along  with  the  prosperous. 
The  canalers  themselves  were  a  wild  fight- 
ing crowd,  with  little  restraint  and  less 
morals  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  them  went. 
Jacob  Vandemark  enters  on  this  existence 
a  little,  puny  lad,  innocent  and  timid. 
He  comes  out  at  the  end  a  strong,  self- 
reliant  boy  who  has  seen  much  e\'il  but  is 
free  of  it  himself,  who  has  fought  his  way 
to  respect,  who  knows  many  things  but  has 
had  no  schooling.  One  thing  has  kept  him 
fine,  and  that  is  his  love  for  the  mother  he 
ran  from,  ran  because  a  brute  tried  to  kill 
him.  He  is  always  looking  for  her,  for  when 
he  got  back  on  the  return  trip  with  his  boat 
and  rushed  to  the  forlorn  home  where  they 
had  lived,  he  found  it  empty  and  deserted, 
without  any  clue  as  to  the  track  he  should 
follow.  Years  pass  before  he  finds  out 
where  she  went,  and  what  l)ecame  of  her. 
The  discovery  marks  a  new  era  for  him. 
He  leaves  the  canals,  and  presses  forward 
with  the  westward  tending  crowds  to  make 
a  farm  for  himself  in  the  i)rairies  of  Iowa. 
And  step  by  step  we  go  along  with  him  on 
that  long  trail. 

It  is  difficult  to  convej'  the  fascination 
with  which  ]Mr.  Quick  has  invested  this 
long,  slow  progression  toward  a  home  and 
an  ideal.  Jacob's  adventures  are  never 
striking,  there  is  nothing  of  the  impossible. 
But  they  are  convincing  and  they  give  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  actuality  to  the  book. 
There  is  just  enough  description  of  the 
country  and  the  hardships  to  make  the 
thing  vivid  without  burdening  j'ou;  and 
there  is  an  amazingly  varied  and  always 
interesting  succession  of  human  types, 
men,  women  and  youngsters,  good,  bad  and 
in   between.      The   slow,    cautious    Dutch 


For  the  Good  of  the 
Public  Service! 


Next  week  there  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  a  meet- 
ing that  should  interest  every  citizen. 

Gathered  there  from  every  corner  of  the  country,  and 
even  from  points  outside,  executives  and  operators  of 
hundreds  of  electric  light  and  power  companies,  large 
and  small,  will  meet  with  manufacturers,  engineers  and 
distributors  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  method 
and  means  for  improving  and  extending  the  electrical 
service  which  they  furnish  to  you  and  to  all  the  people. 

The  Electrical  Industry  realizes  that  its  obligation 
and  its  opportunity  is  Service.  The  electric  light  and 
power  companies  are  today  serving  upwards  of  sixty- 
five  millions  of  people.  The  electric  current  is  being 
used  for  lighting,  for  heating,  for  transportation,  for 
performing  household  duties,  and  for  the  operation  of 
factories.  Such  universal  service  is  made  possible  by 
the  adherence  of  electric  light  and  power  companies  to 
definite  policies  of  high  value,  fair  treatment,  and  de- 
pendable and  uninterrupted  service. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  application  of 
these  policies,  that  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation is  holding  this  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

With  such  a  purpose,  the  people  of  this  country  may 
confidently  rely  upon  the  stability  of  Electrical  Service. 

WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC   8C   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities  •  Representatives  Everywhere 

W^stinghoui^e 


©  1922  \V.  E.  &  M.Co. 
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Number  two  is  out! 

AND  if  one  cylinder  in  a  gas  engine  does 
-^*-  not  explode,  there  is  a  similar  effect. 
The  other  cylinders  must  fight  against  the 
missing  one.  They  lose  the  power  that  it 
should  give  and  must  burn  up  some  of  their 
own  power  to  carry  the  load  of  the  dead  cylin- 
der with  its  compressed  (and  wasted)  gas. 

One  cylinder  missing  irregularly  is  difficult 
to  detect  by  screwdriver  or  open  cut-out 
methods.  It  took  an  expert  to  find  it  before 
the  Westinghouse  Ignition  Tester— Spark-C 
— was  invented. 

Now  anyone,  amateur  or  expert,  can  find 
ignition  troubles  almost  instantly.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  touch  the  point  of  Spark-C 
to  the  plugs  or  along  the  wiring  to  the  coil 
or  distributor  and  read  the  results  in  the 
window  in  the  side  of  the  Tester. 

If  you  have  a  car,  a  motor  boat,  an  airplane 
or  stationary  gas  engine,  buy  a  Westinghouse 
Ignition  Tester— Spark-C.  Check  up  the 
ignition  system  now  and  periodically.  It  will 
help  to  give  you  the  full  power  of  your 
engine  and  save  you  considerable  unfired  gas. 

Your  automotive  dealer  or  garageman 
has  a  stock  of  Spark-C  or  can  get  them  from 
our  nearest  branch. 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 


Spark-C  is 
7^  inches  long 


in  the 

United  States 


Executive  Offices 

165  Broadway,  New  York 

District  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


REG.  U.S.    PA,T.  OFF 


Ignition  Tester 

Sees  all     Knows  all     Tells  all 
About  your  Ignition 


Westinghouse 
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boy  who  never  jumps  at  a  eonclusion,  who 
makos  sure  of  his  footing  before  h(>  moves, 
who  is  shrewd  in  his  judgments  and  without 
fear,  generous  and  careful  at  once,  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  characterization.  He  tells 
his  story  in  the  first  person  from  the  safe 
harborage  of  an  old  age  that  can  look  about 
on  his  lands  and  houses,  his  flocks  and 
herds,  his  large  family,  and  he  is  always 
utterly  real  and  immensely  likable. 

The  day  after  Jacob  reached  his  land,  he 
put  the  plow  to  work.  And  this  is  how  that 
act  is  presented: 

"The  next  day  was  a  wedding-day — the 
marriage  of  the  plow  and  the  sod.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  subdual  of  that 
wonderful  wild  prairie  of  Vandemark's 
Township  and  Vandemark's  farm.  No 
more  fruitful  espousal  ever  took  place  than 
that — when  the  polished  steel  of  my  new 
breaking  plow  was  embraced  by  the  black 
soil  with  its  lovely  fell  of  greenery.  Up  to 
that  fateful  moment  the  prairie  of  the  farm 
and  of  the  township  had  been  virgin  sod; 
but  now  it  bowed  its  head  to  the  yoke  of 
wedlock.  Nothing  like  it  takes  place  any 
more;  for  the  sod  of  the  meadows  and  the 
pastures  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
untouched  skin  of  the  original  earth. 
Breaking  prairie  was  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  epochal,  and  most  hopeful,  and  as 
I  look  back  at  it,  in  one  way  the  most 
pathetic  thing  man  ever  did,  for  in  it  one  of 
the  loveliest  things  ever  created  began  to 
come  to  its  predestined  end." 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  AND  MURDEROUS 
"BAT" 

ON  ONE  occasion  a  certain  Alexander 
Skeat  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
certain  Club  of  FViends  in  London  who  met 
together  for  social  relaxation.  From  time 
to  time  they  entertained  distinguished 
\isitors  who  addrest  them  on  some  subject 
of  interest  which  was  afterwards  discust. 
The  impression  made  by  Skeat  was  not 
altogether  pleasing,  yet  the  club  was  horri- 
fied to  read  a  week  later  in  the  Times,  an 
account  of  his  murder.  A  policeman  in 
St.  James  Park  heard  a  cry  from  one  of  the 
paths  and  hurrying  thither  found  Skeat 
lying  on  his  face.  This  poUceman  declared 
that  dose  by  he  saw  dimly  in  the  fog  a  large 
animal,  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  seen 
before,  with  a  long  neck,  narrow  head  and 
glo^\"ing  eyes.  He  blew  his  whistle,  where- 
upon the  thing,  e\'idently  alarmed,  hopped 
twice,  spread  a  large  pair  of  wings,  ascended 
into  the  air  and  disappeared.  An  examina- 
tion of  Skeat's  body  revealed  only  a  small 
red  speck  under  one  shoulder-blade,  from 
which  proceeded  an  incision,  no  larger  than 
a  thread,  which  reached  the  heart,  while  a 
further  analysis  showed  a  sudden  and  un- 
accountable disintegration  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  body.  All  London  is 
aroused,  for  it  appeared  as  if  Skeat  had 
been  killed  by  a  force  unknown  to  science, 
for  the  story  of  the  strange  animal  is  hardly 
considered. 

Of  course  the  incident  is  discust  by  the 
Club  of  Friends,  but  no  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  reached,  some  being  inclined  to 
credit  the  poUceman's  storj-,  while  others 
scout  the  idea  of  any  such  animal's  e.xis- 
tence.  The  next  startling  event  is  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Albert  Memorial.  An 
e^'ent  that  would  doubtless  be  welcomed  by 
thowsands  of  English.  One  morning 
London  awakes  to  find  a  huge  pile  of  fine 
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gray  dust  where  the  monument  had  been; 
no  ruins  of  bricks  and  mortar,  no  shattered 
pillars,  but  absolute  disintegration  of  the 
whole  thing,  while  a  few  scorched  boughs 
of  adjacent  trees  are  the  only  extraneous 
signs  of  the  catastrophe.  Science  is  called 
in  to  suggest  an  explanation,  but  is  helpless. 
Then  follow  more  mysterious  murders — in 
America,  in  England,  in  Europe — and 
all  apparently  of  selected  men;  in  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  an  intelligence  du'ecting  the 
moA'ements  of  "the  Bat,"  as  the  malign 
animal  is  called,  for  by  this  time  it  has  been 
seen  in  flight  by  many,  and  one  person  has 
actually  beheld  it  in  the  woods,  with  a  man 
standing  by  it,  apparently  speaking  to  it. 

Since  "Bats"  enter  into  modern  plays 
as  well  as  novels  and  furnish  prolonged 
interest  for  the  theater-going  public,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  readers  enough  will  be 
found  for  this  mystery  yarn  called  "Xo. 
87"  (Macmillan,  $2.00)  hy  one  who  signs 
himself  Harrington  Ilext,  tho  it  is 
whispered  that  behind  that  name  may  be 
found  the  personality  of  an  English  scien- 
tist. 

Some  readers  can  not  enjoy  a  mystery 
story  unless  everj-thing  is  clearly  explained 
in  the  end.  Of  course  the  explanation  is 
necessarily  based  upon  a  hypothesis,  which, 
being  granted,  is  satisfactory.  The  book 
is  extremely  well  written  and  the  various 
discussions  held  in  the  Club  of  Friends 
enlarge  the  interest  beyond  the  mere 
solution  of  the  mvstcrv^ 
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REWARDS  OF  THE   UNSELFISH 

A  POOR  peasant  girl  in  the  south  of 
France  comes  to  take  charge  of  the 
house  and  the  two  little  children,  one  a 
mere  baby,  belonging  to  a  Avidower,  ^Michel 
Corbier.  She  remains  there  four  years, 
giving  to  her  work  a  devotion  so  whole- 
hearted, so  beautiful  and  so  unconscious  of 
self  that  it  touches  whatever  there  is  of  the 
divine  in  human  nature.  Simple  and 
ignorant,  she  is  none  the  less  great,  and  to 
know  her  is  to  walk  with  the  angels. 

WTien  a  story  impresses  you  as  not  so 
much  a  record  of  life  as  life  itself,  it  belongs 
in  a  category  by  itself.  Such  a  book  was 
"The  Story  of  an  African  Farm";  such 
was  "Marie  Claire,"  and  such,  too,  is 
"Nene"  by  Ernest  Perochon  (George  H. 
Doran,  $1.75)  which  won  the  Goncourt 
Prize  in  1920. 

Not  that  Nene  is  faultless.  But  her  faults 
are  those  that  come  from  love  of  others, 
not  of  self.  She  knows  only  how  to  give, 
never  how  to  take.  Chaste  she  is,  and  she 
can  defend  herself  if  need  be,  but  yet  she 
sets  no  value  on  herself.  She  is  as  humble 
as  a  field  flower,  and  ?s  sweet. 

The  farm  is  in  the  Vendee,  a  part  of 
France  with  a  curious  history  that  has  re- 
sulted in  dividing  the  people  there  into 
three  sects,  the  Catholics,  the  Protestants, 
and  the  Dissenters,  who  once  were  Catho- 
lics, but  who,  during  the  Revolution  fol- 
lowed their  priests  and  rose  for  the  King. 
And  when,  after  all  the  fighting  was  over, 
and  most  of  the  priests  were  reconciled 
and  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  Republic,  a 
few  remained  who  retained  the  bitterness 
of  the  war  in  their  hearts  and  who  refused 
any  terms.  The  devoted  peasants  followed 
these  into  a  fierce  isolation,  disdaining  the 
threats  of  excommunication,  forming  small 
communities  scattered  over  the  Vendee, 
and  gradually  dying  out.  But  some  still 
remained,  fairly  strong  and  numerous. 
They  were  backed  by  the  Protestants,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  break  in  the  Catholic  ranks. 
It  was  a  disgrace  for  a  girl  or  boy  of  the 
Dissenters  to  marry  a  Catholic,  and 
seldom  did  one  of  the  maidens  violate  this 
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Saving  25,000,000 

Tons  of  Coal 
a  Year 


TWEXTY-FIVE  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year  or  68,492  tons  a  day— such  is  the 
saving  in  fuel  brought  about  by  substituting 
efficient  Mazda  lamps  for  inefficient  carbon 
lamps  to  produce  the  country's  nine  billion 
candle-power  of  light. 

To  generate  the  electric  energy  required  to 
produce  these  nine  billion  candle  power  about 
ten  million  tons  of  coal  must  be  consumed  in  a 
year. 

The  Mazda  lamps  of  today  are  over  three 
times  as  efficient  as  the  old  carbon  filament 
lamps  which  they  supplanted. 

If  the  old  carbon  filament  lamps  were  still 
in  use  we  would  have  to  burn  thirty-five  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year. 

This  annual  saving  of  twenty-five  million 
tons  of  coal  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
steady  improvement  ot  incandescent  lamps 
in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  In  these  Research  Lab- 
oratories Mazda  Service  is  centered  and 
through  Mazda  Service  manufacturers  who 
have  the  right  to  use  the  mark  Mazda  learn 
of  the  new  discoveries.  Their  lamps  are 
marked  Mazda  because  Mazda  Service 
made  them  possible. 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 
Gleam  i 


Nearly  eight  and  one- 
half  million  homes  are 
wired  for  current. 

The  national  saving  of 
coal  is  equivalent  to  three 
tons  for  each  of  these  wired 
homes. 


MAZDA 

THE    MARK    OF   A   RESEARCH   SERVICE 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  of  the 
GENERAL   ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

Schenectady^  N.  Y. 
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We^re  Calling 
Your  Attention  to — 

Hallmark 


The  shirt  made  tvith 
a  semi-soft  MARK 
TWAIN  Premako- 
Shrunk  Collar  that 
keeps  its  shape. 

Overcomes  All  Objections 
To  Attached  Collar  Shirts 

The  3Iark Twain  attached 
Collar  Shirt  with  Pre- 
mako  -  Shrunk  Semi-soft 
Collar,  makes  the  com- 
fort and  original  neat- 
ness of  the  soft  collar 
permanent. 

There  is  no  shrinking  or 
wrinkling  of  the  collar 
after  the  first  washing. 
For  the  first  time,  the 
main  objection  to  at- 
tached soft  collar  shirts 
has  been  overcome. 

Mark  Twain  Hallmark 
Shirts  are  made  in  Oxford, 
fine  corded  Madras, 
fine  Pongee,  and  Poplin. 
Single  Post,  Button  Cuffs 
on  plain  fabrics;  French 
cuffs  on  fancies. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  HALI3IARK  Shirts 

HALLMARK    Athletic    Vnder'vear 

MARK   TWAIN  and  SLIDEWELL   Collars 
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law  of  the  cult.  But  "with  the  young  men 
it  was  different.  They  went  afield  and  fell 
in  \o\e  with  Catholic  girls,  and  then  they 
got  married,  and  usually  the  children  be- 
came Catholics.  But  the  Dissenter  side  of 
the  family  cast  them  out,  fierce  and  un- 
forgi^■ing.  So  that  there  were  enmities  in 
the  country,  feuds  that  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Still,  Protestant 
and  Catholic  and  Dissenter  worked  to- 
gether in  the  harvest  season,  as  need  came. 
And  if  fights  broke  out,  they  rarely  became 
sanguinary. 

Naturally  such  a  people  are  passionate 
and  poetical,  loving  their  land  with  ardor, 
feeling  history  as  something  vital  and  pres- 
ent. 

Corbier  has  lost  his  wife  only  a  year  ago. 
He  had  lo\'ed  her  and  he  mourned  her — 
mourned  her  so  that  as  he  followed  his  plow 
the  day  that  Madeleine  came  to  his  house 
for  the  first  time,  to  take  up  the  work  for 
which  he  had  hired  her,  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks  for  the  woman  he  had  lost,  whose 
children  must  be  brought  up  by  a  stranger, 
who  would  stand  no  more  with  welcoming 
e.\es  in  the  doorway  as  he  came  in  from 
the  fields.  Lovely  she  had  been,  with  soft 
hands,  and  they  had  had  joy  of  each  o:her. 
Why  had  she  gone  so  soon  to  God's  house, 
and  left  his  house  desolate? 

He  resents  the  presence  of  Aladeleine, 
Xene  as  the  baby  calls  her,  without  being 
conscious  that  he  does  so.  He  is  compelled 
to  admire  the  way  she  takes  hold,  bringing 
order  and  sweetness  into  the  whole  place, 
keeping  the  children  fresh  as  pinks,  always 
at  work,  ahvays  cheerful,  ready,  self-effac- 
ing. But  he  says  nothing  in  the  way  of 
thanks  and  encouragement. 

Nene  does  not  expect  either.  She  grows 
to  love  the  two  small  ones  immediately, 
and  this  love  gradually  dominates  her  whole 
life.  Corbier  is  young,  fine-looking,  the 
father  of  the  two  babies.  She  dreams  a 
little  in  regard  to  him,  wondering  if  per- 
haps some  day  thej'  may  not  marry,  and  she 
become  truh'  the  mother  of  the  young  ones. 
But  once,  as  she  plays  vdth.  the  baby  boy, 
he  gurgles  out  "^Maman,"  and  this  Alichel 
overhears.  He  flies  into  a  rage,  tells  her  that 
she  is  sacrilegious,  forbids  her  ever  to  allow 
the  child  to  say  the  word  again. 

Mortal  sin,  he  called  it.  And  Madeleine 
is  hurt  so  badly  that  it  seems  to  her  she 
can  not  stay  on.  For  three  daj-s  the  two 
do  not  speak  to  each  other — Corbier  does 
not  so  much  as  look  at  her,  and  the  insult 
bites  into  her  heart.  After  all,  it  is  no  sin 
to  love  the  children.     Yes,  she  will  leave. 

But  she  does  not  leave.  Does  a  mother 
leave  her  children  because  she  is  insulted 
or  unjustly  used?  And  no  mother  ever 
loved  her  children  better  than  INIadeleine. 
loved  the  children  of  the  dead  wife  of 
Corbier. 

The  misunderstanding  is  gradually  for- 
gotten, work  goes  on,  and  what  work! 
None  is  up  by  three  every  morning,  and 
rarely  in  bed  before  ten,  often  later.  It  is 
a  big  farm,  with  many  hands,  and  Nene 
has  everything  to  do,  no  help  at  all.  The 
children  use  up  much  time,  there  are  the 
clothes  to  wash  and  mend  and  make, 
spinning  to  do,  cleaning,  the  goats  and 
cows  and  fowl  to  care  for,  the  cooking — it 
is  endless. 

Let  those  who  know  only  the  luxury  of 
France  read  this  book.  Here  is  France  her- 
self, the  France  that  is  rebuilding  her 
ruined  towns,  that  is  finding  somehow  the 
labor  and  the  monej'  to  do  what  must  be 
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IT  ^^'ON'T  TIP  OVER  IN 
THE  POCKET 

Xo  U-5I — Pentagon  (shape patented) 
14  kt.  solid  green  gold,  engraved  center 
edge,  Sioo.oo.    At  the  leading  jewelers. 

npHE  Pentagon,  the  new- 
est Gruen  Verithin,  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  guild 
craftsmanship.  Fitted  with 
the  famous  Gruen  Precision 
movement,  and  guaranteed 
to  come  within  railroad  time 
requirements,  it  gives  the 
highest  timekeeping  perfec- 
tion obtainable. 

Gruen  Watchmakers  Guild 

Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto 
Mjiters  in  the  art  of  watchmaking  since  1874 


I  VCRITHIN  WAY 


//ov  the  Gruen  Pal.  Wheel  Construc- 
tion  made  an  accurate    watch   logi- 
cally thin.    It  isn't  a  Verithin  unless 
it  is  a  Gruen 


Including  the  original  and  genuine 

■VERITHIN-  model 
Copyright,  1922,  The  Gruen  Watch  Co. 
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>  Insects  Make  Clothes !  '^ 

Make  the  material,  too — measure  the  cloth,  cut 
it,  and  join  the  pieces!  There  are  also  insect  cigar 
makers,  paper  manufacturers,  milkmaids  and 
trained  nurses,  murderers,  and  solemn-faced  under- 
takers! Learn  about  these  interesting  little  animals 
from  William  J.Cla.xton's  fascinating  book — 

"INSECT   WORKERS'' 

which  takes  you  to  the  Wonderland  of  Insects 
with  its  marvellous  multiplicity  of  surprises. 
Photographic  illustrations,  some  in  color, 

i6mo.     Cloth.    75c  net;  83c,  postpaid. 

funk  %.  Wagnalls  Company,  PuMisliers,  354-360  fourth  Avt-,  New  York 


ndiveredtoywiFrec 

M^ioT  30  days  trial  on  approval.  'Vour 
cbotce  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  elzesot 
the  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express  pre- 
paid. Low  Factory-to-Rider  Prices, 
mg%\gnmKtke.'tt\ti3nt  if  desired. Man;  0073 
■  yrlinlUDlUray  and  ttins  ea^ilysave 
AmI  the  email  monthly  payme  n  t«. 

T«  wheels,    lamps,  and   eqnlpnient  «t 

IrCS  half  nsaal  prices. Writefor  remark- 
able factory  prices  and  marvelcos  oners. 

J^vOU  Dept.C-172  CtUCa^O  tree  caulos 
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done  while  Germany  whines  that  she  can 
not  bear  to  be  taxed,  can  not  meet  her 
obligations.  Here  is  the  courage,  the 
devotion,  the  energj'  of  a  great  race  ex- 
prest  quite  simply  in  the  person  of  a 
peasant  girl. 

Nene's  story  is  a  story  of  sacrifice.  She 
loses  everything,  because  she  has  never 
learned  to  ask,  to  take.  Corbier  accepts  her 
lalior  as  a  due,  does  not  even  notice  how 
perfect  it  is.  Does  not  know  that  his 
children  look  so  dainty  and  have  their  little 
treats  and  toys  because  Nene  buys  them 
pretty  things  with  her  own  poor  wages. 
Does  not  realize  the  blessing  she  is  to  them 
and  to  his  house.  He  falls  in  love  with 
another  woman,  a  scheming,  pretty,  selfish 
little  beast,  cruel  and  clever,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  JNIadeleine.  The  tragedy  de- 
velops swiftly  and  sweeps  poor  Nene  away 
on  its  tide.  • 

The  book  is  written  with  consummate 
art  and  extraordinary  insight  and  sym- 
pathy. Here  is  no  touch  of  sentimentality 
to  mar  the  truth.  Each  character  is  drawn 
with  entire  comprehension,  full  and  round. 

Each  scene  is  painted  as  it  is.  You  feel 
behind  the  special  men  and  women,  the 
actual  farm  or  road  or  village  or  house,  the 
whole  neighborhood,  the  entire  country- 
side. Yet  this  book  was  hawked  about  from 
publisher  to  publisher  in  France  without 
finding  any  taker.  WT)en  the  author  took  it 
finally  in  its  manuscript  form  to  the 
Academic,  its  worth  was  recognized,  and  the 
Prix  Goncourt  of  1920  was  the  reward. 
Since  then  the  story  has  met  with  steady 
success  and  the  most  distinguished  praise. 
It  has  sold  over  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
in  France,  and  made  its  author,  a  poor 
school-teacher,  famous. 


KINDNESS  TO  BURGLARS 

A  BURGLAR  out  of  jail  may  conceiv- 
ably be  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  The 
fish  WTiggles  to  get  back,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  humorist  like  George  Barr  Me- 
Cutcheon,  the  burglar  does  like'wise.  "  Yol- 
lop"  ^Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  .?L00)  is  not 
the  burglar's  name,  however;  it  is  the 
identification  of  the  burglar's  captor,  and 
we  meet  him  at  the  exact  moment  when  the 
capture  has  been  effected.  In  his  efforts 
to  get  back  to  his  jail,  he  is  doing  his  best, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  job — as  difficult  as  to 
stay  there  once  he's  in.  He  tells  Mr. 
Yollop  all  about  it  as  the  two  sit  in  the 
rather  chilly  room  where  the  capture  has 
been  made,  Avaiting  for  the  police.  Mr. 
Yollop  has  the  burglar's  pistol,  and  the 
burglar  is  sitting  against  the  Avail  with  his 
hands  up.  He  has  just  telephoned  to  the 
police  under  Mr.  Yollop's  instructions — 
cAen  coercion.  For  tho  lie  Avishes  to  be 
sent  home  again  to  Sing  Sing,  cAerj'  self- 
respecting  crook  has  a  rooted  objection  to 
being  taken  by  the  boob  Avhom  he  is  holding 
up  or  burgling  or  AA'hat-not,  and  Smilk  is 
no  exception. 

The  tAvo  are  prepared  for  a  long  wait.  As 
Mr.  Yollop  remarks,  it  Avill  probably  take 
the  police  at  least  two  hours  to  find  the 
house,  AATth  absolutely  no  clue  to  it  except 
its  number  and  the  name  of  the  street. 

Mr.  Smilk,  the  burglar,  is  particularly 
enraged  by  the  parole  laAV.  As  he  puts  it, 
"just  about  the  time  Ave  begin  to  feel 
comfortably  settled  up  the  riA'er,  along 
comes  some  doggone  home-Avrecker  and 
gets  us  out  on  parole.  Then  Ave  got  to  go 
to  work  and  begin  all  over  again.  Some- 
times, tho  way  things  are  noAvadays,  it 
takes  months  to  get  back  into  the  pen 
again.  .  .  .  Why  can't  they  leave  us  alone 
instead  of  drivin'  us  out  into  a  cold,  un- 


Snow  White  and  Rosy  Red 

Framed  by  the  rosy  curve  of  her  lovely  lips,  her  smile 
reveals  the  flashing  white  of  perfect  teeth. 

Her  beauty  blooms  triumphant  over  Time  because  she 
knows  the  secret  of  a  healthy  mouth. 

Pyorrhea,  which  attacks  youth's  radiance  as  a  grub  de- 
stroys the  budding  rose,  has  passed  her  by. 

Do  you  face  your  telltale  mirror  as  fearlessly  as  she? 

Four  out  of  every  fiye  people  who  pass  the  fortieth  milestone 
have  Pyorrhea.   Thousands  younger  are  not  immune. 

Its  danger  signal  is  tender,  bleeding  gums.  Quickly  its  deadly 
work  is  done,  unless  you  halt  it  in  its  course.  The  gums  recede, 
the  teeth  decay,  loosen,  drop  out  or  must  be  pulled. 

You  can  stop  Pyorrhea  abruptly  in  its  course  of  havoc.  At 
the  first  sign  of  warning,  see  your  dentist  for  treatment. 

Then  go  to  your  druggist,  buy  a  tube  of  Eorhan's  For  the 
Gums,  and  use  it  regularly. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  the  formula  of  R.  J.  For  ha  n,  D.  D.  S. 

It  will  prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its  prog- 
ress, if  used  in  time,  and  used  consistently. 

Forhan's  is  a  pleasant  dentifrice  that  leaves 
the  teeth  white  and  clean,  keeps  the  gums 
pink,  firm  and  healthy. 

35c  and  60c,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada    At  all  druggists. 


Formula  ofR.  J.  Forhan,  D,  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
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Why  do 

women  like 
pipe-smokers? 


We  asked  many  women.  One  said:  "Be- 
cause a  man  who  thinks  things  out,  does  them 
and  goes  all  the  way  through  with  an>thing 
he  starts  generally  smokes  a  pipe  if  he  smokes 
at  all — and  nearly  always  he  does  smoke." 

Another  replied:  "A  pipe  smoker  is  more 
of  a  home  man,  it  seems  to  me.  There  is 
no  better  picture  of  contentment  than  a  man 
smoking  a  pipe  in  his  home  after  the  day's 
work  is  done." 

"He  is  more  honest,  more  reliable,  more 
manly,"  said  another — but  she  was  rather 
\-oung. 

There  were  many  reasons  given  by  the  fair 
Lidies;  some  of  them  not  verj-  powerful  from 
a  logical  viewpoint. 

And  just  to  show  that  woman  is  not  the 
onl\-  illogical  of  the  two  se.xes,  we  asked  a 
number  of  men  why  they  liked  the  tobacco 
they  smoked.  One  said  it  was  strong  enough 
for  him.  .\nother  said  it  was  mild  enough 
for  him — and  they  were  smoking  the  same 
brand.  .\11  of  them  had  some  more-or-less 
indefinite  reason  for  liking  a  certain  tobacco, 
but  putting  that  feeling  into  words  was  difficult. 
Even  our  old  Edge- 
worth  smokers  —  our 
best  friends  —  have 
ditficult\-  in  telling 
why  the)-  like  Edge- 
worth.  "It  is  a  friend- 
ly, friend-making  to- 
bacco that  just  suits 
me,"'  was  the  best 
answer  we  could 
get.  Just  suits  me! 
There's  the  whole 
thing. 

But  Edgeworth 
doesn't  suit  ever\'- 
body.  Out  of  every 
hundred  pipe- 
smokers  there  may  be  one  or  two  who  couldn't 
get  supreme  satisfaction  out  of  Edgeworth. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  like  to  send  an}- 
pipe-smoker  free  samples  of  Edgeworth,  and 
we  are  sincere  when  we  say  that  we  would 
rather  send  samples  to  a  man  who  thinks  he 
will  jiot  like  Edgeworth — for  he  may  find  he 
is  mistaken  and  then  he  u-ill  be  the  best  friend 
for  Edgeworth  that  a  smoker  could  be. 

If  }-ou  will  send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postcard,  we  will  forward  samples  of 
Edgeworth,  Ready-Rubbed  and  Plug  SUce, 
and  there  is  no  tag  attached,  "  Send  money  if 
you  like  it."  The  samples  are  free  and  post- 
paid. Address  your  card  to  Larus  &  Brother 
Company,  s  South  2ist  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your  jobber 
cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladl}-  send  you  prepaid 
by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of 
any  size  of  Plug  SUce  or  Readj-Rubbed  for 
the  same  price  you  w-ould  pay  the  jobber. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  NOVELS 

Continued 


feelin'  -w-orld  where  we  got  to  either  steal 
or  starve  to  death'.'" 

Thus  .Mr.  Sinilk  runs  on,  elucidating  the 
liard  life  of  the  criminal  whose  only  desire, 
after  all,  is  to  be  comfortably  in  jail,  where 
he  is  sure  of  three  square  meals  a  day,  has 
a  minimum  of  labor  and  a  modicum  of 
leisure,  agreeable  society,  and  any  amount 
of  amusement  and  recreation  provided  for 
him  absolutely  free.  As  he  says,  the  law  is 
all  right.  It  is  the  people  who  abuse  it 
who  make  the  trouble,  and  who  throw 
unoffending  men,  li^■ing  an  honest  life  at 
Sing  Sing,  back  into  crime  again.  It  is 
' '  these  here  sentimental  reformers  who  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  interfere  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  criminals,  and  to  say 
whether  a  feller  shall  stay  in  jail  or  not." 

This  is  all  new  to  ISIr.  YoUop,  and  he  is 
soon  taking  a  heartfelt  interest  in  Smilk 
and  his  troubles.  When  the  police  arrive, 
and  this  is  not  until  a  number  of  astonishing 
things  have  happened,  for  whose  exposition 
there  is  no  room  here,  Smilk  is  discovered 
■R-ith  the  jewels  in  lus  possession,  the  sister 
of  Yollop  gagged  and  bound,  and  the 
rooms  in  disorder.  He  is  arrested  and 
removed.  Then  the  business  of  getting 
along  to  Sing  Sing  begins. 

And  then  the  fight  begins!  Naturally  IVIr. 
YoUop.  who  is  evidently  a  well-to-do  man 
■with  at  least  some  education,  has  no  chance 
with  the  jury.  Of  course  the  testimony 
of  the  police  is  utterly  discredited.  And 
when  Mr.  Smilk's  A\-ife,  arriving  with  a 
bunch  of  miserable-looking  children  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion,  enters  the  plot,  the 
jig  is  up.  Smilk  is  in  despair,  and  tho 
YoUop,  who  has  come  to  have  a  real  feeling 
of  affection  for  the  unfortunate  man,  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  get  him  convicted,  there 
seems  little  chance  of  such  a  happy  ending. 

But  Yollop  is  a  man  of  resource. 

In  one  of  the  confidential  chats  he  and 
Smilk  have  together  the  burglar  confides 
to  him  the  names  and  addresses  of  se\'eral 
other  mves  belonging  to  him.  And  Yollop 
sees  a  great  light. 

No  American  jur\-  would  be  so  brutal, 
so  devoid  of  all  feelings  of  chi^-alry,  as  to 
set  free  a  man  who  has  %\Tonged  a  woman. 
Especially  a  poor  woman  and  a  mother. 

So,  when  two  other  -wives  are  sprung  in 
court,  the  sympathy  that  had  been  running 
high  for  Srnilk,  e^-idently  a  poor  lad  driven 
b\-  starvation  to  robbing  people  who  had 
plenty  to  spare,  and  who  are  e^-idently 
\-indictive,  heartless  creatures  who  wish 
to  see  a  helpless  young  man  delivered  up  to 
the  law,  his  career  ruined,  this  feeUng  is  sud- 
denly chilled  when  "wife  number  two  and  wife 
number  three  open  their  mouths  and  speak. 

The  trial  scene  is  amusing,  and  the  little 
book,  which  can  be  read  through  in  an 
hour  or  two,  is  packed  fuU  of  laughs  from 
cover  to  cover.  Mr.  McCutcheon  has  his 
fun  ^^-ith  the  present-day  methods  of 
catching  and  conA-icting  criminals,  with 
the  manners  of  counsel  and  the  brains  of 
juries.  The  talk  of  the  jury  in  finally  ar- 
ri%-ing  at  a  conviction  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
satire.  In  spite  of  the  lure  of  such  a  book 
we  find  Burton  Rascoe  of  the  Tribune  re- 
porting the  conversation  of  two  of  our 
"Young  Intellectuals":  "We  talked  about 
the  little  tragedj-  of  once  popular  -RTiters 
like  Harold  -NIcGrath  and  George  Barr 
McCutcheon,  who  had  been  crowded  far 
in  the  background  by  the  newer  men,  and 
how  none  of  them,  except  Tarkington, 
had  oriented  himself  to  the  newer  fashion 
and  point  of  view-."  WTiat  "newer  men" 
could  write  "Yollop"? 


Editors,  Lawyers,  Scholars,  Writers, 

Clergymen,    Teachers,    Travelers, 

Students — All    who    have    any 

interest  whatever  in  Foreign 

Languages    need    these 

authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 
Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German,  and  Latin  words. 

And.  vice  versa,  how  to  find  (he  French,  German, 
or  Latin  equivalent  oj  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  carious  foreign  Verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights,  and 
measures  into  their  foreign  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
Vice  versa. 

Thty  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 

Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Editedby  James  Bo'.elle,  B.A.  Xewly  revised  by 
de  V.  Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  University  of  London.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French-English  and  Enplish- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation; a  list  of  French  Xouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs  and 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names:  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence." — Critical  Review,  Paris. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1,230  pages,  $1.05  net;  by  nail,  $2.15. 
With  patent  double-thumb-notch  index,  soc.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Indexed,  $6  postpaid. 

Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and  English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul.  .M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D..  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul,  who  has  been  so  long 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It 
deserves  to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the 
print  is  perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — .An 
Eminent  Scholar. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1.360  pages,  $1.03  net;  by  mail,  $2.13. 
With  patent  double-thumb-notch  index,  soc.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Indexed,  $6  postpaid. 

Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

2i6th  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant.  M.A.,  formerly 
scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford;  and  Joseph  F. 
Charles,  B.A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of 
London  School. 

It  is.  above  all.  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  of  clas- 
sical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important 
articles  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historical 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  in- 
creased in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
vocabulary  features  the  book  contains  a  table  of 
the  Roman  Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary 
of  the  English  names  of  important  places  with 
classical  or  later  Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth.  02S  pages,  $i.q3  net;  by  mail,  $2.13. 
With  double-thumb-notch  index,  soc.  extra. 

Each  Dictionary  is  also  exqulBltoly  hound  in  fnll-rrnihrd  Le- 
vant, fitt  edges,  biind-looled,  raised  Ijnnd,  boxed  at  $12.00  earb. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


POSTHUMIZING  DICKENS  AGAIN 

DICKEXS  readers  have  here  a  pretty 
casus  belli  if  they  choose.  The  idea  of 
trailing  people  through  a  generation  or 
two  after  they  have  been  quietly  disposed  of 
by  the  original  authors  is  an  adventure  that 
appeals  to  Sir  Harrj'  Johnston.  He  first 
trifled  w-ith  "The  Gay-Dombeys,"  then 
turned  to  Shaw,  and  expanded  the  careers 
of  Mrs.  Warren  and  her  daughter  Vivie. 
Now  he  is  back  again  to  Dickens  and  drags 
out  "The  Veneerings"  (Alaemillan,  $2.00), 
and  incidentally  adds  to  his  culpability  in 
the  minds  of  any  who  feel  there  is  a  serious 
question  in  literarj^  ethics  involved  in  the 
process  of  carrj-ing  on  the  lives  of  another 
man's  characters. 

At  the  end  of  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  we 
are  told  that  the  Veneerings,  after  a  brief 
career  of  social  endeavor,  go  bankrupt  and 
retire  to  the  Continent,  where  they  propose 
to  live  on  the  proceeds  of  Mrs.  Veneering's 
jewelry,  and  Sir  Harr%^  Johnston's  book 
opens  -wath  their  arri\'al  in  Calais,  where 
they  encounter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle, 
who  had  preceded  them  by  a  short  time. 
As  is  often  the  case  in  life  the  women 
blossom  out  in  times  of  adversity  while  the 
men  pursue  the  downward  path  with  ever- 
increasing  speed.  Mrs.  Veneering  takes 
to  raising  poultry  and  vegetables  on  a 
small  farm  near  Calais  while  Sophronia 
Lammle  becomes  a  more  or  less  respectable 
adventuress,  to  use  the  word  literally,  and 
after  a  short  experience  in  the  French 
Secret  Ser\'iee,  settles  down  in  a  paid  posi- 
tion in  the  PjTenean  nurseries  of  John 
Harmon.  For  that  gentleman  had  bought 
the  drug  business  of  Chicksoy,  Veneering 
&  Stobbles,  and  with  far-seeing  intelligence 
was  establishing  nurseries  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  plants  could  be 
grown  necessary'  for  the  j)roduction  of 
curative  drugs.  This  is  evidently  a  subject 
on  which  the  author  is  thoroughly  at  home, 
and  he  writes  of  such  a  plan  with  enthu- 
siasm and  great  knowledge  of  the  plants  of 
many  countries,  such  descriptions  being 
among  the  most  interestingparts  of  the  book. 

John  Harmon  is  a  rich  man  but  he  en- 
tirely disagrees  with  his  sons,  who  think 
that  fact  should  permit  them  to  li^e  in 
idleness,  and  as  neither  of  them  takes  the 
least  interest  in  their  father's  business  he 
seeks  out  young  Mer^yn  Veneering,  who 
is  only  too  glad  of  such  a  cliance,  and  gives 
him  a  place,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
to  be  sure,  but  with  ever>'  chance  to  rise. 

Besides  the  characters  whom  we  re- 
member of  old,  others  are  introduced. 
Some  of  Bella  Harmon's  troublesome 
brothers  and  sisters,  on  hearing  that  she  has 
married  a  rich  man,  break  the  silence  of 
years  and  apply  for  help,  while  Susie,  tlie 
family  black  sheep,  charitably  spoken  of  as 
"on  the  stage,"  has  to  be  firmly  dealt  with 
by  John  before  subsiding.  Georgy  Podsnap 
reappears,  with  plenty  of  money  left  her 
by  her  parents  and  firm  in  her  old  alle- 
giance to  Sophronia,  now  known  as  Mme.  de 
Lammelle,  and  whose  latter  j-ears  are  in 
shining  contrast  to  her  earher  ones.  Part 
of  the  scene  is  laid  in  South  ^Vfrica,  where 
Mervyn  goes  with  Harmon  and  his 
daughter  in  order  that  they  may  be  married 
where  marriage  \vith  a  deceased  wife's 
*  sister  is  legal.  We  have  a  ghmpse  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  at  Grote  Schur,  where  the  English 
party  is  entertained,  and  an  account  of  the 
Jameson  Raid,  in  which  Reggie  Harmon 
takes  part  and  is  severely  wounded.  Alto- 
gether the  story  is  vivid  and  full  of  life 
and  interest,  tho  some  might  ask  if  the 
author  is  warranted  in  his  account  of  So- 
phronia's  origin  and  her  relations  with 
Veneering  in  the  days  when  Dickens  was 
responsible  for  her  actions. 
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How  to  Reverse  a  Ford  Quietly 

If  there  is  "F"  Autoline  Oil  in  your  crank 
case  your  Ford  will  glide  instead  of  "jump" 
when  you  reverse. 

The  reason  some  Fords  "chatter"  is  be- 
cause the  brake  and  transmission  linings  have 
became  hard  and  glazed,  so  that  they  cannot 
grip  the  transmission  drum  evenly. 

"F"  Autoline  Oil  stops  and  prevents 
"chattering"  because  it  keeps  these  linings 
soft  and  pliant.  It  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  oil.    It  will  not  clog  the  oil  line. 

You  have  nothing  to  risk.  "F"  Autoline 
is  sold  on  the  basis  of  "stop  the  chattering  or 
money  back."  Get  your  garage  man  to  drain 
the  oil  now  in  your  crank  case  and  fill  up  with 
"F"  Autoline  Oil.  If  your  car  "chatters" 
after  that,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Ninety  years  in  the  oil  business  taught  us 
how  to  make  "F"  Autoline  Oil.  We  are  the 
makers  of  "00"  Autoline  Oil,  one  of  the  few 
oils  recommended  in  the  Franklin  Owners* 
handbook — for  use  in  Franklin  Cars. 

A  Ford  dealer  wrote  us  a  letter  telling  how 
"F"  Autoline  Oil  for  Fords  stopped  "chat- 
ter" for  his  customers  and  said,  "We  are  glad 
to  recommend  this  oil  to  all  of  our  friends  and 
Ford  users." 

Go  to  the  garage  that  displays  the  red 
Autoline  Oil  sign — and  put  an  end  to 
"chattering." 

AUTOLINE    OIL    COMPANY 

Automolive  Oil  Sales  Department 
WM.  C.  ROBINSON  &  SON  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE 

PACIFIC  CO.\ST  OFFICE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REFINERY:  TI" 

<  ORAOI'OLIS,  I'A. 


in 


SALES  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


T„9u»-INt 


fof  qour  motor's  sake 
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you  decide 

Before  you  decide 
on  your  method  of 
check  protection,  ask 
yourself: 

1.  Is  the  protection 
complete? 

2.  Is  it  dependable? 
— proved  by  actual  use. 

National 

Safety  Paper 

protects  every  part  of  a 
check— amount,  payee's 
name, date  and  endorse- 
ments—  against  altera- 
tion with  chemicals, 
eraser,  or  knife.  A  glar- 
ing white  spot  instantly 
shows  up  the  change. 

The  dependability  of 
this  protection  is  estab- 
lished by  over  50  years 
of  use.  More  than  75% 
of  the  banks  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia, and  thou- 
sands of  other  banks  use 
checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper. 

Ask  your  bank  for 
checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper  or  specify 
them  to  your  lithog- 
rapher. Look  for  the 
wavy  lines. 

Wrhe  for  our  book 
«T/i«  Frotection  of  Checks" 

George  La  Monte  &.  Son 

61  Broadway,  New  York 

National  Safttyfafcr  is  also  made  in 

Canada  by  George  La  M&ntt 

&f  Sen,  Ltd.,  Tarontt 


TO  MAKE  THE  LABEL  TELL  THE  TRUTH 


tTKREAFTER  manufacturers  can  be 
•^  ■'■  prevented  from  labeling  an  under- 
shirt "all  Avool"  when  it  is  really  90  per 
cent,  cotton,  even  tho  its  composition 
may  be  no  secret  throughout  the  underwear 
trade.  Not  only  is  such  misleading  label- 
ing illegal  but,  according  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court's  decision,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a  right  to 
order  anj-  manufacturer  to  cease  using  any 
label  or  brand  which  might  deceive  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Under  the  Clayton 
Act,  says  Justice  Brandeis,  "trade-marks 
which  dccei^■c  the  public  are  denied  pro- 
tection, altho  members  of  the  trade 
are  not  misled  therebj-."  The  decision  is 
welcomed  by  the  press,  which  realize  that 
the  court,  in  the  words  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  "decided  from  the  ^^ew  of  the  retail 
purchaser  rather  than  from  that  of  the 
trade,"  altho,  as  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  remarks,  "the  elimination  of 
deception  in  labeling  or  branding  should 
aid  honest  business  as  weU  as  the  con- 
sumer." "Common  sense,"  it  may  be 
noted,  is  the  most  popular  editorial  char- 
acterization of  the  decision. 

It  seems  to  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Trade  Commission  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  against  the 
Winsted  Hosiery  Company,  which  ap- 
pealed from  an  order  of  the  Commission, 
"there  vnll  come  a  revolutionary  change  in 
advertising.  It  will  be  possible  to  give  the 
public  full  protection  from  unscrupulous 
firms  which  mislabel,  misbrand  or  mis- 
represent the  article  they  are  offering  on 
the  market."  But  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial thinks  that  the  word  "revolu- 
tionai^'"  is  rather  too  strong  for  the  case, 
"in  as  much  as  first-class  periodicals  have 
for  a  long  time  been  enforcing  this  law  in 
its  strictest  interpretation;  in  fact,  none  but 
second-rate  publications  will  knowingly 
accept  advertising  that  in  any  way  deceives 
the  buyer.  In  this  respect  the  efforts 
for  clean  advertising  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  first-class  advertising 
agencies  until  straight  advertising  has 
become  so  wide-spread  among  the  adver- 
tising fraternity  that  its  general  enforce- 
ment by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
could  not  be  called  revolutionary." 

Taken  by  itself,  as  affecting  only  the 
practises  of  the  Winsted  Hosiery  Company, 
the  decision  read  bj'  IMr.  Justice  Brandeis 
on  April  24  woidd  not  appear  to  have  very 
far-reaching  consequences,  several  editors 
admit.  But,  they  contend,  the  case  is 
tj-pical  of  a  large  mmiber  of  misbranding 
cases  now  before  the  Trade  Commission, 
which  wiU  probably  be  settled  on  the  lines 
of  the  decision.  Besides,  as  we  read  in 
the  New  York  Times,  it  vnW,  taken  in 
connection   with    the   recent   decisions   in 


the  shoe  machinery  and  price-fixing  cases, 
"serAc  to  remind  certain  classes  of  promi- 
nent persons  that  they  can  not  break  the 
law  with  impunity." 

This  means  not  merely  the  protection 
of  the  general  pu))lic  from  exploitation  by 
conscienceless  producers  of  one  kind  or 
another,  but  also  the  protection  of  the 
humbler  and  poorer  of  producers  from  the 
capacity  of  those  strong  enough  to  dominate 
in  certain  industries,  and  who  have,  in  the 
past,  been  wont  to  use  their  poAver  to  crush 
competition.  Live  and  let  live  promises 
to  be  the  new  slogan  in  business. 

The  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  emphasized 
by  other  commentators.  "This  is  almost 
the  first  real  idctory  the  Commission  has 
won,"  says  the  Boston  Herald;  "and  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  great  significance."  To 
the  New  York  World  it  seems  all  important 
that  the  Commission  and  "the  law  of  its 
creation"  should  be  so  fully  sustained: 

This  is  a  pioneer  body  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  designed  not  to  super- 
sede but  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  It  has  been  fighting  for 
its  life  ever  since  its  establishment,  and 
having  uphill  work.  The  hand  of  every 
manufacturer  or  dealer  or  coal-operator  or 
others  engaged  in  doul)tful  practises  under 
the  laws  to  maintain  fair  competition  has 
been  set  against  it,  and  quite  too  often 
have  the  lower  Federal  courts  been  disposed 
to  give  them  refuge. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  in 
the  matter  and  with  but  a  single  dissenting 
voice.  This  little  game  of  hamstringing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  have  to 
stop.  That  body  represents  a  line  of 
Government  trade  regulation  which  is  here 
to  stay  for  a  while. 


ARE  LIVING  COSTS  TOO  HIGH? 

/^FF-HAND,  most  of  us  would  probably 
^^  saj'  3-es.  But  when  Secretary  Wal- 
lace tried  to  answer  the  question  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  he  made  the  statement  that 
"if  it  were  possible  to  bring  up  prices  of 
everything  to  about  60  per  cent,  above  the 
pre-war  level  that  would  benefit  most  of  our 
people  and  the  nation  at  large."  Now  there 
is  occasion  for  ■n'ide  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
notes  in  discussing  Mr.  Wallace's  remark. 
And,  in  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
readily  admitted  this.  It  seems  to  The 
Evening  Post's  financial  editor  that  to  bring 
prices  up  to  the  level  advocated  by  Mr. 
Wallace  would  involve  "a  considerable 
amount  of  readjustment": 

In  the  first  place,  average  prices  would 
be  higher  than  they  now  are;  for  nearly  a 
year  wholesale  prices  have  been  fairly 
stable,  at  aljout  50  p<n-  cent,  above  the  pre- 
war level.     Again,  the  suggested  plane  of 
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drsirable  prices  would  mean  a  considerable 
rise  in  prices  of  farm  products,  food,  and 
metals,  and  a  considerable  drop  in  the 
prices  of  clothing,  household  goods,  fuel, 
and  buUding  materials.  One's  -\-ie\vs  as  to 
the  desu'ability  of  these  changes  ■will 
naturally  be  governed  largely  by  the  degree 
to  -which  thej'  may  promote  or  retard  his 
own  economic  welfare.  As  a  general 
pro])osition,  it  may  be  said  that  individuals 
with  fixt  incomes  from  salaries  and  invest- 
ments will  not  Avelcome  any  suggestion  of 
a  higher  le^'el  for  average  prices,  \\hile 
farmers  and  producers  of  metals  and  any 
others  whose  prices  are  below  the  general 
level,  as  well  as  tlie  debtor  class  generally, 
would  welcome  a  higher  level,  ^^^lat  is 
really  needed  now  is  not  higher  prices  or 
lower  prices,  but  more  uniform  prices  as 
between  different  groups,  and  then,  after 
uniformity,  stability. 


THE  BELGIAN  TRUST  IN  THE 
SAVINGS  BANK 

(~\F  all  these  the  thriftiest  are  the  Bel- 
^^  gians,  might  seem  to  be  a  perfectly 
proper  paraphrase  of  Caesar's  characteriza- 
tion, when  we  read  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Commerce  Reports  that  prac- 
tically half  of  the  7,600.000  inhabitants  of 
Belgium  are  sa^■ings-bank  depositors.  And 
what  is  more,  almost  all  these  deposits  are 
in  the  same  bank.    For — 

The  function  of  depositor^'  of  popular 
sa\'ings  in  Belgium  is  not,  as  in  the  United 
States,  shared  by  numerous  savings  banks, 
or  the  savings  departments  of  established 
financial  institutions,  but  is  mainly  concen- 
trated in  the  Caisse  Generale  d'Epargne 
et  de  Retraite,  at  Brussels.  The  Caisse 
d'Epargne  is  a  private  company  Avith  le- 
gally regulated  functions,  and  operates 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  It  cooperates  with  the  Belgian 
postal  sersice,  thus  obAiating  any  need  of  a 
postal-savings  s\-stem.  According  to  its 
last  report,  this  institution  had  3,.J00,00<S 
accounts,  indicating  that  practically  one- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  are  de- 
positors. Total  deposits  at  the  close  of  1921 
were  1,494,522,172  francs,  shoeing  an  a\'er- 
age  credit  to  each  depositor  of  427  francs. 


VIENNA  BECOMING  THE  WALL  STREET 
OF  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 

OELDOM  does  the  same  road  lead  to 
^^  poverty  and  financial  leadership.  But 
it  seems  to  in  the  case  of  the  capital  of 
stricken  Austria.  Vienna,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Pout  who  writes  from  that  city,  is  now  be- 
coming "the  most  important  center  for 
continental  European  arbitrage  trans- 
actions." That  is,  it  has  become  a  center  of 
foreign  exchange  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  Viennese  banks  have  been  compelled 
by  the  worthlessness  of  their  own  money 
to  become  experts  in  dealing  with  foreign 
moneys.     The  writer  notes  that: 

The  quotations  in  Milan,  Zurich,  Prague, 
Warsaw  and  Belgrade  have  for  the  past 
few  Aveeks  been  nothing  else  than  trans- 
calculations  of  Vienna  quotations.  The 
point  is  that  Vienna  bankers  are  no  longer 
calculating  in  crowns.  The  exchange 
markets  of  all  Continental  countries  are 
more  or  less  hampered  by  the  habit  of 


^HEN  lOURING... 


-you  will  find  the  bumps  in  the 
financial  roadway  smoothed  out  by— 
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FACTS  About  A-B-A  Cheques 

-universally  used  by  travelers  in  every  land. 

-your  counter-signature  in  presence  of  acceptor 
identifies  you. 

-safe  to  have  on  the  person  because  they  can  not 
be  used  until  they  have  been  countersigned  by 
the  original  holder. 

-safer  than  money,  and  frequently  more  conve- 
nient than  Letters  of  Credit  because  the  bearer 
is  less  dependent  on  banking  hours. 

-issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  denominations  of 
^10,  ^20,  ^50,  and  ^100. 

-compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  use. 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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Acanlankrrous  lot 


Have  you  a 

friend  who  is 

a  printer? 

If  you  haven't,  you  may  some- 
times feel  that  printers  are  a 
cantankerous  lot,  whose  chief 
business  is  keeping  you  from 
having  the  kind  of  printing 
you  think  you  want. 

But  if  you  know  a  printer 
"ccell,  you  can  testify  to  a  keen, 
marrowy  man;  a  man  of  agile 
intellect  and  sound  instinct  in 
matters  of  taste. 

There's  something  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  art  of 
Bodoni  and  Ben 
Franklin  that  at- 
tracts and  holds 
that  sort  of  man. 

We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  is  be- 
cause printers  are 
like  this  that  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  is  so  well  known.  For 
longer  than  we  can  remember, 
printers  and  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  have  had  a  strong  affin- 
ity— it  just  seems  as  though 
they  get  on  together  naturally 
and  with  mutual  respect. 

Printers  buy  almost  all  of 
the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  that 
is  made.  They  buy  it  to  make 
into  business  letterheads  which 
they  design  and 
print  and  sell  to 
their  customers 
everywhere. 

We  have  never 
*  met  a  printer  who 
did  not-  appreci- 
ate this  fine  paper 
and  recommend  it  whenever  he 
was  called  on  to  supply  busi- 
ness stationery  of  character 
and  distinction.  And  if  you 
have  acquired  wisdom  in  print- 
ing matters,  you  will  take  his 
say-so  as  the  dictum  of  the 
man  who  knows,  and  use  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  for  your  let- 
terheads. 

For  printers  and  btisiness  men  inlercstei 
in  fine  paper,  ve  have  some  interes'.iu ; 
samples,  ■a.'hick  tir  shall  gladly  send  to  all 
'uho  u-rile  on  their  business  Jc'.terheads. 


Ask  i^our  printer 


Hampshire 

'Vaper 
Company 


S^oiith 

mdleijFalk 

31ass. 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


tliiuking  in  the  national  currency.  This 
mental  limitation  does  not  exist  for  the 
Vienna  banker.  He  always  thinks  in  the 
currency  in  which  ho  is  dealing  and  not  in 
his  national  currency.  This  creates  a  mental 
ilexihility  which  is  a  condition  of  inter- 
national currency  transactions. 

Of  course,  the  London  banker,  who  be 
fore  the  war  Avas  trained  to  think  in  metal, 
gold  or  silver,  had  the  same  mental  in- 
dependence from  the  peculiarities  of 
national  exchange,  but  in  the  European 
continent  jeven  neutral  bankers  took  their 
national  exchange  as  the  national  unit. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  German 
markets  for  foreign  exchange  depend  on 
Vienna  quotations.  Vienna  is  the  market 
in  which  German  importers  buy  dollars, 
pounds,  French  francs  and  so  on.  Of  course, 
it  represents  an  enormous  economic  and 
financial  brain  without  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic body.  The  critical  situation  for 
Vienna  was  at  the  time  when  this  hyper- 
trophic brain  of  Vienna  appeared  con- 
demned to  think  only  for  the  small  eco- 
nomic body  of  little  Austria.  But  if  Vienna 
has  a  brain  for  big  economic  units  she  may 
play  an  important  role  in  the  European 
East  which  will  not  only  help  the  bankers 
and  the  bankers'  employees  but  the  whole 
I)opu!ation  of  the  town. 


WHAT  UNCLE  SAM  OWES 
T  TXDER  this  heading  The  Nation's 
^-^  Busitiess  (Washington,  D.  C.)  as- 
sembles, in  a  convenient  form  so  that  the 
whole  situation  may  be  taken  in  at  a  glance, 
the  essential  facts  regarding  T'nited  States 

G  overnment's  indebtednesses : 

Billion 
Dollars 

Tlio  public  debt  is  about 2.3 .  5 

Of  tliis  amount  tliere  falls  due  wit  loin  the 

next  15  niontlis  a  total  of  about 0.2 

This  6.2  billions  is  made  up  of  the  following: 

Victory  Notes 3.5 

Due  in  15  months  (May  20,  1923) 

Tieasiu-y  Certificates 2.2 

Due  in  varying  amounts  in  from  1  to 
10  months. 

War  Sa\'ings  Securities .5 

Due  in  10  months  (January  1.  1923) 

6.2 
In  addition  there  are: 

Treasury  Xotcs .V 

Due  in  June  and  September,  1924 

6.9 

THE  "WAR  LOANS 
The  war  loans  mature  in  tliis  order: 

Billion 
Dollars 

1.  (1923)   Victory  Liberty  Loan 3.5 

Redeemable  June  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15,  1922 
Payable  May  20,  1923 

2.  (1928)   Tliird  Liberty  Loan 3.0 

Payable  September  15,  192S 

3.  (1938)   Fourth   Liberty   Loan 0.3 

Redeemable  October  15,  1933 
Payable  October  15,  1938 

4.  (1942)   Second  Liberty  Loan 3.3 

Redeemable  November  15,  1927 
Payable  November  15,  1942 

5.  (1947)  First  Liberty  Loan 1.9 

Redeemable  June  15,  1932 
Payable  June  IS,  1947 

[Within  twenty-five  years,  that  is,  by  the  time 
of  the  maturity  of  the  First  Liberty  Loan  in  1947, 
not  only  all  of  the  war  loans  will  have  become 
payable  but  practically  all  of  the  present  indebted- 
ness of  23.5  billion  dollars  will  have  become 
payable.] 


Can  You,  Too,  Say,  **Yes, 
I'm  Getting  My  8  Per 


Cent? 


THAT    was    the    answer   Dr. 
Thompson    got   when    he    cross- 
questioned    a    friend   who   hid    been 

investing  in  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 
An  interest  yield  of  8%  is  attractive  pro- 
rided  you  get  it.  Invest  in  Miller  Bonds  and 
be  sure  of  getting  it.  Write  today  for  free 
story,  "Yes,  I'm  Getting  My  8%,"  which 
explains  how  and  why. 

MILLER    MORTGAGE    BONDS 

$100  Bonds;        $500  Bonds;       $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  paid   twice  yearly 

Yield:  8% 
Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

Cj.L.Mil-L.ER  SL  (5[ 

508  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.  CA. 

"First — the  Investor's  Welfare" 


Have  Baby  Comfy 

In  a  Gordon  Motor  Crib.  More  pleasure  for  you  when 
motoring  with  baby  tucked  snugly  in  this  convenient 
crib.  "1  he  safest  way.  the  doctors  say."  Crib  easily 
strapped  in  any  touring  car.  Spring  arrangement  ab- 
sorbs all  slwjck  over  roughest  roads.  Hood  when  raised 
protects  against  weather.  Fold  crib  flat  or  detach  when 
not  in  use.  Sold  everj'where  or  sent  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Send  for  illustrated  boo/ifet  and  dealer's  n.ime 
GORDON  MOTOR  CRIB  CO. 
219  North  State  St.,  Dept.  30  CHICAGO 


IM\7I7NTnr/~\D  C  Who  desire  to  secure  i>atent  should 
li>  VHIN  1  <^IXO  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depi.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Miracle  No.  3 

Collision  with  farm  wagon  26  miles 
from  town.  Radiator  leaking  three 
places, — constant  trickle.  A  friendly 
driver  fortunately  carried  can  Radia- 
tor Neverleak  in  tool  kit. 

RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

Poured  contents  into  radiator.  Leaks 
stopped    immediately.       Saved    an- 
noyance, possible  delay  and 
big  repair  bill.     Radiator  is 
as  good  as  new  today. 


Guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
money  back.  Cannot  harm  radi- 
ator. Carry  a  can  for  emergency. 
75c.  at  all  dealers  or  sent  direct. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


lj[lgUIDCOMWi!l?l 
&iiti,'  iW.y«lj 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

April  26. — In  an  address  to  the  British  and 
American  press  representatives  at  Genoa 
Premier  Lloyd  George  declares  that 
Europe  faces  another  war  unless  its 
poHtical  difficulties  are  cleared  up  by  the 
Conference. 

The  Ambassadors'  Council  demands  that 
Germany  immediately  hand  o^er  for 
trial  15  men  accused  by  the  Inter- 
Alhed  High  Commission  of  ha%'ing  at- 
tacked the  French  barracks  at  Peters- 
dorf,  Upper  Silesia,  tlu'ee  months  ago. 

It  is  officially  announced  at  Cairo  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  new  Egyptian  Government, 
but  that  it  maintains  capitulatory 
rights. 

April  27. — The  Russian  Soviet  Government 
issues  notes  in  denominations  of  50,000,- 
000  and  100,000,000  rubles,  which  will 
be  redeemable  in  1924. 

Three  soldiers  are  killed  and  six  wounded 
in  a  pitched  battle  between  Irish  Fi-ee 
State  and  Repubhcan  troops  at  Mul- 
hngar. 

April  28. — Separate  plans  proposed  by  the 
British  and  the  French  for  the  rcliabili- 
tation  of  Russia,  the  one  emphasizing 
the  need  for  a  reAival  of  industry  and 
the  other  for  a  re^'ival  of  agriculture,  are 
given  by  the  Genoa  Conference  to  a 
body  of  experts  for  the  puri>ose  of  har- 
monizing and  combining  the  essentials 
of  both. 

Fighting,  accompanied  by  hea\y  artillery 
firing,  begins  between  the  troops  of 
General  Chang  Tso-lin,  Governor  of 
Manchuria,  and  General  Wu  Pei-fu, 
Commander  of  the  forces  in  Central 
China.  Meanwliile  the  foreign  lega- 
tions issue  a  joint  warning  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  against  fighting  in 
Peking. 

F^ve  more  Protestants  are  murdered  in 
County  Cork,  making  a  total  of  eight 
killed  in  two  days.  Since  February  1, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ulster  Union  Coun- 
cil announces,  51  Protestants  and  9 
Crown  servants  liave  been  murdered  in 
Belfast  by  Sinn  Feiners. 

Paul  Deschanel,  who  retired  from  the 
Presidency  of  France  on  account  of  ill- 
ness and  was  succeeded  by  President 
Millerand,  dies  in  his  65th  j'ear. 

April  29. — The  peace  conference  between 
the  Free  State  and  the  Republicans 
ends  when  E anion  De  Valera  and 
Charles  Bui'gess,  rebel  leaders,  reject 
three  offers  made  by  the  I*ro\-isional 
Government. 

Richard  Croker,  former  leader  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  dies  at  Glencairn  Castle, 
Sandyford,  a  few  miles  from  Dublin, 
in  his  79th  year. 

The  Russian  delegates  to  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference serve  notice  on  the  AlUed 
Powers  that  unless  a  declaration  of  the 
Entente's  stand,  including  credit  grants, 
is  forthcoming  immediately,  the  Bolshe- 
vik! will  withdraw  the  concessions  they 
agreed  to  a  week  ago  and  will  stand  on 
their  old  demands. 

The  southern  naval  squadron  belonging 
to  the  Peking  Government  is  captured 
by  the  forces  of  President  Sun  Yat-sen, 
head  of  the  South  China  Go\'ernment  at 
Canton,  and  the  opposing  forces  about 
Peking  engage  upon  a  ^\ide  front.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  bluejackets  and 
marines  arrive  to  reenforce  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  at  Peking. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,    meeting    in    Genoa,    recom- 


"Comfort  at  every  point 

—from  neck  to  knee" 

■'w: 


'^HY  didn't  somebody  make 
an  athletic  union  suit  like 
Topkis  long  ago> 

"Look  at  the  long,  wide  legs! 
You  can  walk  all  day  in  Topkis 
without  ever  feeling  a  pinch  or 
a  pull.  Scarcely  touches  your 
body.     Big,  roomy  armholes. 

"Fits  exactly  right — no  bag- 
giness;  no  clumsy  belt. 

"And  listen — Topkis  lets  your 
skin  breathe.      No  stuffy  feeling. 

"Quality?  Value?  Feel  that 
fabric.  Look  at  the  workman- 
ship. Seams  firmly  stitched;  but- 
tons put  on  to  stay.  Where  could 
you  get  underwear  anything  like 

Ask  for  TOPKIS  Underwear. 


it  for  a  dollar  except  in  Topkis?" 

Only  the  best  nainsook  and 
other  high-grade  fabrics  are  used 
in  Topkis  Athletic  Underwear. 
Pre-shrunk — full  size  guaranteed. 
But  get  your  size — 38  if  your  coat 
is  a  38,  and  so  on. 

No  good  dealer  will  ask  more 
than  a  dollar  for  the  Topkis 
Men's  Union  Suit  — although 
many  will  tell  you  it's  worth  more. 

Men's  Union  Suits,  $1.00. 

Men's  Shirts  and  Drawers,  75c 
per  garment.  75c  for  Boys'  Union 
Suits,  Girls'  Bloomer  Union 
Suits,  and  Children's  Waist 
Union  Suits. 

Look  for  the  Topkis  label. 


Illustrated    booklet   tells   underwear  facts 
you  ought  to  }{now.     Write  for  free  copy. 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

General  Sales  Offices;  350  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Athletic  ^^^>^'nUnderwear 
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Brand-New:  From  Factory  to  You. 


Big  Saving 

This  beautiful  machine  is  the  only  brand-new 
(unused),  standard,  full-size  typewriter  with 
a  4-row,  42-key,  84-character  Universal  key- 
board that  you  can  buy  for  less  than  $100.  It 
comes  direct  from  factory  to  you  at  practically 
the  wholesale  price  of  other  high-grade  type- 
writers—a remarkable  saving. 

Free   Trial 

Use  Anneir  on  your  work  at  our  expense, 
put  it  to  the  test  for  ten  days;  then  if  it 
doesn't  satisfy  you  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us 
and  ■^ve  will  refund  even  the  express  charges. 
You  take  no  risk.    Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Easy  Terms 

WKile  you  are  using  the  machine,  small  monthly  pay- 
ments scattered  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year 
make  it  easy  and  convenient  to  own  this  full-size, 
brand-new  (unused),  4-row,  standard-keyboard  type- 
writer. 

Mechanical  Marvel 

Strength  and  simplicity  are  tha  outstanding  qualities 
of  this  machine.  It  embodies  the  ideas  and  experience 
of  mechanical  geniuses  who  have  been  making  type- 
writers for  generations.  Every  essential  operating 
convenience  is  possessed  by  Annell',  including  the 
4-row,  42-key,  84-character  Universal  standard  key- 
board. It  will  last  a  business  lifetime  and  is  fully  cov- 
ered by  an  ironclad  guarantee. 

Send  Coupon  Today 

For  Complete  Information 

about  the  greatest  of  all  typewriter  offers. 
Don't  miss  it.     Act  now. 

annell:  typewriter  co. 

641  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago 


NOT  AN  ORDER  -  MAIL  TODAY  fi! 


ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
641  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicajo. 

Send  me  complete  information  about  your 
wonderful  typewriter  offer;  this  places  me  under 
no  obligation. 


A  Working   Grammar 

by  James  C.  Femald,  L.H.D.  Enplisb  grammar  pre-  —f    |-V|^ 

sented   so   concisely,  simply,  accessibly,  that  it  13         ^       LilC 
of  constant  value  to  everv  one  who  needs  practical       EncllSrl 
Information.    Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail.  SI. 62.  1 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS COMPANY,  Dept.  74,  N.Y.   Language 


,^ASK  for  Horlicks 

V»         The  ORIGINAL 

\\      Mailed  Milk  . 


Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO  COOKING 

The  "Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.    Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 
B^°  Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


mends  control  of  the  opium  trade,  by 
])ro'\idiug  that  uo  opium  shall  be  e.x- 
])()rtod  or  imported  without  a  A\Titten 
fTovernmental  certificate  that  it  is 
needed  for  medical  or  other  legitimate 
purpose. 

April  30. — IIea^-J'  fighting,  resulting  in 
combined  casualties  of  1,000,  continues 
between  the  armies  of  General  Chang 
Tso-lin  and  General  Wu  Pei-fu.  Mar- 
tial law  is  declared  in  Peking,  and  the 
American  Legation  requests  Washing- 
ton to  send  another  warship  to  Tientsin. 

Pope  Pius  XI  sends  a  note  to  all  the  Pow- 
ers rei)resented  at  Genoa,  appealing  to 
them  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  Russia  and  to  open  the  way  to 
IH-aceful  relationship  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Georg  Tchitcherin, 
chief  of  the  Bolshevik  delegation,  as- 
sures Louis  Barthou,  head  of  the  French 
delegation,  that  the  Russo-German 
treaty  contains  no  secret  mihtary 
clauses  and  that  the  Bolshevik  delegates 
are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  France. 

The  Sublime  Porte  agrees  to  the  Allied 
High  Commissioners'  suggestion  for  the 
demilitarization  of  Thrace  and  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Dardanelles,  pro\-ided 
the  security  of  Constantinople  is  assured. 

May  1. — Representatives  of  the  regular  and 
irregular  branches  of  tlie  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  agree  to  accept  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  Irish  people  favor  the 
peace  treaty,  and  to  hold  an  election  for 
the  establishment  of  a  government 
which  will  have  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  country.  Irregular  forces  are  re- 
ported to  have  robbed  various  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of  more  than 
£100,000. 

The  subcommission  of  the  economic 
conference  at  Genoa  decides  to  ask 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  to  name  the  president 
of  a  mixed  tribunal  of  three  which  will 
fix  the  amount  the  BolsheAiki  shall  pay 
to  holders  of  Russian  bonds  and  the 
compensation  in  cases  where  the  Bol- 
sheviki  have  seized  private  property. 
This  action  is  subject  to  acceptance  by 
the  Bolshe\'iki. 

Leon  Trotzkj-,  So\'iet  War  Alinister,  de- 
clares to  the  Aloseow  garrison  at  the 
]May  Day  re%'iew  that  the  Allies  at 
Genoa  desire  conditions  to  which  Russia 
■uill  ncA'er  jrield,  and  asks  the  troops  to 
be  prepared. 

A  sergeant  of  the  American  forces  in 
Germany  is  wounded  during  the  Alay 
Da  J-  celebration  in  Mayence. 

The  rival  Chinese  leaders  agree  co  exclude 
Peking  and  Tientsin  from  the  field  of 
mihtarj-  operations. 

May  2. — The  Allied  plan  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Russia  is  sent  to  the  Bolshevik 
delegation  at  Genoa,  but  ■n-ithout  rati- 
fication by  the  Belgians  and  ■v\ath  onh- 
tentati^'e  approval  by  the  French. 

The  revolt  against  the  Free  State  Gov- 
ernment, accompanied  by  raids  on 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  spreads 
in  Southern  Ireland;  and  in  Kilkenny 
the  rebels  seize  several  public  buildings, 
from  which  they  are  later  ousted  by 
Free  State  troops. 

Severe  fighting  occurs  along  the  Hun 
River,  30  miles  south  of  Peking,  where 
40,000  troops  of  General  Wu  Pei-fu,  the 
Central  Chinese  leader,  endeavor  to 
force  a  crossing  to  gain  control  of  the 
Peking-Tientsin  railroad  from  General 
Chang  Tso-hn. 


Sure  results ;  easy  and  safe  to  handle. 
Sold  at  all  drug  or  general  stores,  25c. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

MT  BIS-KIT 

OR 

MT  BIS-KIT  PASTE 


PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  H,  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LLD. 

Tells  you  liow  to  use  the  comma,  the  semi-colon,  the 
colon,  the  period.  Quotes  rules  lor  compounding'  English 
words.  Gives  list  of  words  that  should  be  capitalized. 
De^cril>es  forms  o(  address  in  writing  letters  to  distin- 
guished persons.    A  modern  reference  book  for  everybody. 

SizcSli  in.  long;  3'  2  '"-  iCiJe,    Chth.    35 cents,  postpaid 

rUNKSWAGNAlLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fonrlb  Ave,  New  York.  N.Y. 


The  Truth  About 

The  Drug  Menace 

The  Drug  Octopus  is  rapidly  reaching  out  in  :  11 
directions,  in  every  stratum  of  society,  from  the  palace  on 
Fifth  Avenue  or  Beacon  Hill  to  the  slums  of  State  Street 
or  the  Barbary  Coast.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland.  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  said:  "It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  all  New  York  one  person  in  thirty  is  a  victim. 
During  one  month  one  drug  store  sold  soo  ounces  of  cocaine, 
enough  to  send  2,soo  people  to  hell."  The  entire  appalling 
situation  is  discussed  for  you  authoritatively,  clearly, 
forcefully  and  interestingly  in  a  remarkable  book  entitled 

HABITS  THAT  HANDICAP 

By  Charles  B.  Towns 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  successful  fighters  in  the 
United  States  agamst  this  devastating  blight  of  drugs  on 
our  civilization.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  himself 
an  eminent  physician,  says  of  Mr.  Towns,  the  author: 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  knows  more  about  the 
alleviation  and  cure  of  drug  addictions  than  any  doctor 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

''Habits  That  Handicap"  contains  amazing  facts  and 
figures,  facts  of  which  physicians,  social  workers,  clergy- 
men, nurses,  educators,  heads  of  families  dare  not  remain 
ignorant  if  they  have  at  heart  the  betterment  of  the  race. 


223  pages.    Size  7  M  in.  high  by 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


3  in.  -wide  J^ 

\NY^^ 


Toy-Making  Secrets 


n 


No  longer  will  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
monopolize  the  toy-making  business.  Formerly 
guarded  secrets  of  this  profitable  industry'  are 
tiow  published  in  a  new  book,  by  J.  F.  Makin- 
son,  entitled — 

TOY    MANUFACTURE*' 

which  tells  you  how  to  begin  commercial  toy 
making,  on  a  large  or  small  scale;  shows  how  to 
make  picture  blocks,  "living  beans,"  and  all 
sorts  of  wood  and  metal  toys,  beautiful  dolls, 
beads,  marbles,  balls,  bats,  dominoes,  etc.; 
tells  what  mechanical  equipment  and  materials 
you  need  and  describes  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture. The  author  had  years  of  experience  as 
a  craftsman  in  German  toy  factories  and  his 
268-page  book,  with  its  200  illusttations.  will 
guide  you  to  success  in  the  toy-making  industry. 
Croun  Si'o.    Cloth.   $1.50.   net;  $1.62,   poslpaid. 


rUNK  i  mmnS  COMPANV,   354-36O  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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DOMESTIC 

April  26. — Continued  reports  of  dead  and 
missing  in  the  flood  tliat  inundated  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  for  two  days  brings  the 
list  to  63. 

April  27. — President  Harding  delivers  a 
memorial  address  at  General  U.  S. 
Grant's  birthplace  at  Point  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  and  says  that  all  nations  are  back- 
ing the  disarmament  movement. 

Twenty-four  nationally  knoM-n  lawyers 
file  a  report  with  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  denouncing  the  motives  and 
methods  of  the  State  and  Navy  De- 
partments in  their  treatment  of  Haiti. 

April  28. — The  House  passes  the  Dennison 
'"blue  sky"  bill  making  it  illegal  to  use 
I  nited  States  mails  and  other  agencies 
of  interstate  commerce  for  transporting 
and  promoting  the  sale  of  securities  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  State. 

April  29. — The  Senate  unanimously  adopts 
the  La  Follette  resolution  caUing  for  an 
investigation  into  the  action  of  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Xavj'  De- 
partment in  the  leasing  of  the  na\al  oil 
reserves  in  California  and  Wyoming. 

The  Socialist  partj'  of  the  United  States,  in 
convention  at  Cleveland,  votes  for  an 
immediate  affiliation  with  the  Vienna 
Internationale. 

Gifts  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  the  United 
States  within  the  last  tAventy  years  are 
estimated  by  the  President  of  the  Clen- 
eral  Education  Board  to  be  Sl-'iO,- 
00(J,000. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  replies  to  the 
protest  lodged  against  the  I'nited  States 
Government  in  Haiti  by  announcing 
that  the  Government's  policy  wiil 
stand. 

Twenty-five  moonshiners  of  the  JNIill 
Creek  district  in  Kentucky  agree  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  to  surrender  their 
stills  to  Judge  Iliram  Johnson  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  afterwards  engage 
in  prayer  in  the  court-room. 

April  30. — President  Samuel  Gompers,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
issues  a  statement  declaring  that  recog- 
nition by  the  I'nited  States  of  the  Bol- 
sheA-ik  go\ernment  would  be  '"a  need- 
less and  base  betrayal  of  civilization." 

]May  1. — A  bill  extending  for  one  year  from 
next  July  1  the  ])()wer  of  tlie'  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  hy  unanimous  vote. 

The  House  passes  the  Dun  bill  authorizing 
an  ai)propriation  of  $6r),00(),()()()  for 
road-building  for  the  vear  l)eginning 
July  1,  and  .S7r),000,000  for  ilie  year 
thereafter. 

^Major-General  James  William  McAndrew, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  World  War,  dies 
in  his  60th  year. 

May  2. — President  Harding  sends  to  the 
House  a  request  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  to  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  all  ciAil  and  criminal  cases 
growing  out  of  the  war. 

Two  joint  resolutions  to  legalize  light 
wines  and  beer,  and  a  bill  providing,  in 
effect,  for  submission  of  the  same  que.s- 
tion  to  a  referendum  vote  are  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Au- 
sorge,  of  New  York. 

Collections  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  current  fiscal 
jear  fell  off  by  more  than  $875,000,000, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  according  to  a  re- 
port of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 


CONN  RADIO 
CONCERTS 


Qi      Hrnest  Pechin      ^ 
V^      Cornet  Soloist      y 


)  Mathe*¥  Amaturo  q\ 
SJ Saxophone  Soloist^ 


John  Dolan 
Cornet   Soloist 


iimone    Maniia 
onium  Soloist^ 


Euf^cne    LaBarre 
Cornet  S 


Piciured  here  are  some  of  the  artists  appearing  in 

Conn  Radio  Concerts,     Above — Frank  WestphaJ*s 

Rainbow  Garden  Orchestra,  Chicago. 


THIRD  OF  NATIONAL  SERIES 

Friday  Evening,  May  19 

CONN  radio  concerts  have  taken  the  nation  by  storm!  Our 
programs  of  March  17  and  April  14  by  America's  leading  dance 
orchestras  and  nationally  famed  soloists  have  occasioned  universal 
admiration  for  Conn  enterprise. 

Isham  Jones,  Joseph  Smith,  Frank  Westphal,  Hal  Nichols,  D.  C. 
Rosebrook  and  their  orchestras  have  already  played;  Bennc  Henton, 
Charles  Randall,  John  Leick,  Mable  Keith  Leick  and  Fred  Tait  have 
given  solos.  More  of  their  calibre  are  to  appear. 

Travelers  on  shipboard  1500  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  people  in  Northern  Canada  and  in  Central  America  will  enjoy 
the  same  music  which  will  be  heard  throughout  the  United  States 
May  19. 

Think  of  it  —  Conn  Ltd.  is  entertaining  people  by  wireless 
a  quarter  of  the  way  around  the  globe 

May  19  programs  viill  he  broadcasted  from  : 

New  York.  Station  WJZ;  Pittsburgh,  Station  KDKA; 

San  Francisco,  Station  KDN;  New  Orleans,  Station  WAAB; 

Detroit.  Station  WWJ;  Denver,  Station  ZAF; 

Chicago,  Station  KYW;  Kansas  City,  Sweeney  Station 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Station  KGB 

Conn  dealers  are  entertaining  at  radiophone  concerts. 

Watch  for  local  announcements. 

Write  to  Conn  Ltd.  now  for  new  saxophone  book;  FREE. 
Tells  why  the  Conn  is  the  world's  finest,  choice  of  the  famous 
artists  on  the  radio  programs. 

522  Conn  Building    C.  G.  CONN,  LTD.    Elkhart,  Indiana 
Agencies  in  All  Large  Cities 

Conn  New  York  Co.,  233-5-7  W.  47th  St.     Conn  Chicago  Co., 62  E.  Van  Buren  St. 
Conn  Detroit  Co.,  243  E.  Grand  River  Ave.        Conn  Seattle  Co.,  1609  Third  Ave. 

Conn  New  Orleans  Co.,  3  17  Baronne  St. 

Conn  Portland  Co.,  127  Tenth  St. 
Conn  Cleveland  Co.,  1220  Huron  Road 


WORLD  S 
LARGEST  MANUFACTUJ\ERS 
OF  HIGH  GRADE  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA    INSTRUMENTS 
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HowDo^uBuya  Car? 


DON'T  buy  a  car  on  its 
demonstration  alone.  To 
know  that  it  has  a  good  en' 
gine,  clutch,  etc.,  is  very  im' 
portant,  but  there  are  other 
things  to  consider. 

Have  you  stopped  to  think  how 
much  depends  upon  the  fuel  feed 
system?  That  unless  the  gasoline  is 
delivered  in  a  steady  flow  to  the  cat' 
bureter  the  motor  cannot  properly 
operate.  The  Stewart  Vacuum  Feed 
System  is  always  on  the  job.  That 
is  why  nearly  90%  of  car  manufac 
turers  equip  with  it.  It  always  takes 
you  where  you  are  going  and  always 
brings  you  back  home. 


On  the  instrument  board  you  are 
almost  certain  to  find  a  Stewart- 
Warner  or  Van  Sicklen  Speedometer 
—  all  made  by  the  Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer  Corporation. 


Back  of  these  Stewart  Products  is 
the  Stewart  Service  organization,  86 
Service  Stations  covering  the  world. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  car  manu- 
facturer who  can  equip  with  Stewart 
Products  and  thus  save  the  expense 
of  training  additional  mechanics  to 
give  service  on  equipment. 

Car  dealers  should  insist  that  the 
cars  they  sell  be  Stewart  equipped 
that  their  selling  talk  may 
be  strengthened.  Car  pur- 
chasers should  insist  that 
the  cars  they  buy  be  Stew- 
art equipped.  It  is  an  as- 
surance that  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  car,  quality  was 
considered  above  all  else. 

Stewart- Warner 

Speedometer  Corporation 

CHICAGO.  U.S.  A 


PRODUCTS 

USED  ON  7  MILLION  CARS 


THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Ouch! — Prof — "Do    you    know    where 
shingles  were  first  used?" 

FuosH— "I'd  rather  not  tell."— Burr. 


Always  Be  Yourself. — Truculent  Bill 
Collector — "Ai-e  you  Mr.  Smith?" 

Mr.  Smith  (meekly) — "No,  sir,  I'm  my 
ix)ommate. ' ' — Record. 


But  Not  Very. — It  is  reported  that  tlie 
oldest  man  in  America  has  died  recently 
lU'a."  Cork.  In  this  country,  of  cour.>^e, 
the  oldest  man  is  still  alive. —  Punch. 


The  Power  of  Love. — Captain  (sharply) 
— "Button  up  that  coat." 

Married  Recruit  (absently) — "Yes,  my 
dear." — The  Alleghany  Campus. 


The  Higher  Journalism. — Reporter — "I 
have  come  to  interview  you,  sir." 

Great  State.sman — "WeU,  go  back  and 
write  your  interview  and  let  me  see  it." 

Reporter — "Here  it  is." — Life. 


Suburbanity. — Woman — "I  should  think 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  beg  in  this  neigh- 
borhood." 

Tramp — "Don't  apologize  for  it,  mum, 
I've  seen  worse." — Williams  Purple  Cow. 


Wised  Up  a  Bit. — Burrows — "Sorry,  old 
chap,  but  I  am  looking  for  a  little  financial 
succor,  again." 

Bangs — "You'll  have  to  hunt  further 
I  am  not  the  httle  financial  sucker  I  used 
to  l)e." — Lairyer  and  Banl'cr. 


Why  Business  Is  Now  Dull. — "I've  got 
a  lot  of  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about, 
dear,"  said  the  wife. 

"That's  good,"  answered  the  husband; 
"you  usually  want  to  talk  to  me  about  a 
lot  of  things  you  haven't  got." — Tit-Bits. 


Tame  Bird,  Wild  Parson. — Judge  Prie.st 
— "Parson,  that  turkey  3'ou  sold  me 
yesterday  wasn't  a  tame  one  as  you 
claimed  it  to  be,  for  I  found  shot  in  it." 

Par.sox  Brown — "Judge,  dat  was  a 
tame  turkey  jest  like  I  sed  it  was;  dem  shot 
was  meant  for  me." — Judge. 


Soft    Answer    Turneth    Away    Wrath. — 

Wife — "]My  dear,  you've  forgotten  again 
that  to-day  is  my  birthday." 

Husband — "Er — listen,  love,  I  know  1 
forgot  it,  but  there  isn't  a  thing  about  you 
to  remind  me  that  you  are  a  day  older  than 
you  were  a  year  ago." — London  Opinion. 


Superiority. — Booth  Tarkington  tells  of 
an  old  colored  man  who  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  one  of  our  committees.  In 
the  course  of  his  examination  these  ques- 
tions were  put  to  the  man:  "What  is  your 
name?"  "Calhoun  Clay,  sah."  "Can  you 
sign  j-our  name?"  "Sah?"  "I  ask  if  you 
can  write  your  name."  "Well,  no.  sah. 
Ah  nebber  ■\\Tites  ma  name.  Ah  dictates 
it,  sah." — Atlanta  Chronicle. 


His  Passing  Fancy. 
There  was  a  man  who  fancied  that, 

By  driAnug  good  and  fast. 
He'd  get  his  car  across  the  tracks 

Before  the  train  came  past; 
He'd  miss  the  engine  by  an  inch. 

And  make  the  train  hand  sore. 
There  was  a  man  who  fancied  that.   . 

There  isn't  any  more. 
---•■•'  :.     •    — Carnegie  Tech.  Puppet. 


Self-Defense. — She — "I'm  afraid,  Don, 
that  I  will  uever  see  you  in  hea^•en." 

He — "Great  guns!  What  have  you 
been  doing  now?" — Sottr  Oui. 


Sufficient  Excuse.  —  Cop  —  "You're 
pinched  for  speeding." 

Copped — "What's  the  big  idea?  Doesn't 
that  sign  say  'Fine  for  speeding'?" — Sun 
Dial.  '         

Good  for  What  Ails  You. — "Quite  a  long 

line  in  the  doctor's  office." 
"Yes." 

"Lot  of  men  ill?" 
"Not  ill,  hopeful." — Judge. 


Filial  Piety. — Visitor — "Are  your  chil- 
dren doing  anything  for  vou  in  this  your 
last  illness?" 

Old  1\Ian — "Oh,  yes;  they  are  keeping 
up  my  life  insurance." — Western  Christian 
Advocate.  

In  the  Artist's  Studio. — Captaix  of 
Commerce — "D'you  sell  them?" 

Artist  (in  hope) — "Oh,  yes,  certainly!" 

Captain  of  Commerce — "Young  man. 

come  with  me.     I've  been  looking  for  a 

salesman    like    you    for    years." — Sydney 

Bulletin.  

"—!—!!—!!!"  — Cler(;ymax  —  "I 
brought  back  the  second-hand  car  I  bought 
from  you  last  week.  It  is  too  obstreper- 
ous." 

Dealer — "What's  wrong?  Can't  you 
run  it?" 

Clergyman' — "Not  and  stay  in  the 
ministrj'." — Motor  Life. 


Painless  Dentistry. — Aunt  Ethel  — 
"Well,  Beatrice,  were  you  very  brave  at 
the  dentist's?" 

Beatrice — "Yes,  auntie,  I  was." 

AuxT  Ethel — "Then  there's  the  half- 
crown  I  promised  you.  And  now  tell  me 
what  he  did  to  you." 

Beatrice — "He  pulled  out  two  of 
Wilhe's  teeth!"— Piwic/i. 


Puzzle:  Find  Pop. — Colonel  B.  A.  Frank- 
hn,  Vice-President  of  Strathmore  Paper 
Company,  is  responsible  for  the  following 
story:  A  gentleman  liaviiig  l)usiness  witii 
a  back-country  farmer  inquired  of  the 
farmer's  boy  where  the  old  man  was  to 
be  found.  "He's  out  in  the  pig-pen  doc- 
toring a  sick  shoat,"  rephed  the  boy,  and 
added  as  an  illuminating  after-thought, 
"Pop's  the  one  with  a  hat  on." — Christian 
Intelligencer. 

Letting  Him  Down  Easy. — A  rich  man, 
lying  on  his  death  bed,  called  his  chauffeur 
who  had  been  in  his  ser\ice  for  years,  and 
said: 

"Ah,  Sykes.  I  am  going  on  a  long  and 
rugged  journey,  worse  than  e^■er  you  drove 
me." 

"Well,  sir,"  consoled  the  chauffeur. 
"There's  one  comfort.  It's  all  downhill." 
— American  Legion  Weekly. 


Spoiling  the  Fun. — The  teacher  said  to 
her  pupils: 

"Wouldn't  this  be  a  great  world  if  people 
would  all  love  one  another  and  treat  each 
other  with  kindness?" 

One  small  boy  looked  doubtful. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  everybody 
treat  everybody  else  with  kindness?"  the 
teacher  inquired. 

After  a  moment's  reflection  the  boy 
answered : 

"Then  there  wouldn't  be  any  more  Mutt 
and  Jeff  pictures." —  Youngstown  Telegram. 
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HPOO  52  in  Prizes 

Build  all  the  words  you  can 
from  the  phrase,  "Use  Elam's 
Irish  Lawn  When  You  Write." 

THE  person  who  submits  the  largest  number  of 
English  words  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
simple  rules  will  be  paid  $500.00  in  cash;  the  next 
largest  list  will  win  $200.00  and  so  on  down  to  $2.50 
as  shown  by  Prize  List  No.  i,  if  the  words  are  written 
on  Elam's  Irish  Lawn.  You  may,  however,  use  any 
other  paper  and  be  eligible  for  the  cash  awards  in  Prize 
List  No.  2.  All  lists,  on  whatever  paper  submitted, 
will  be  given  the  same  unbiased  consideration  by  im- 
partial judges.  Anyone  may  compete  except  persons 
connected  with  our  organization.  Buy  Elam's  Irish 
Lawn  from  your  druggist,  stationer  or  department 
store  or  send  us  50  cents  for  full  sized  box  containing 
24  sheets  of  paper  and  24  envelopes  to  match.  Specify 
color:  White,  Gray,  BuiT,  Blue,  Pink  or  Lavender. 

Made  only  from  clippings  of  the  finer  fabrics,  Elam's 
Irish  Lawn  immediately  proves  its  finer  qualities. 

Contest  Rules: 

1.  Only  words  found  in  Webster's  dictionary  to  be 
counted.  Don't  send  foreign,  hyphenated  or  com- 
pound words.  Words  of  the  same  spelling  can 
be  used  only  once,  even  though  they  express 
different  meanings. 

2.  Letters  may  be  used  in  one  word  only  so  often  as 
they  appear  in  the  contest  phrase.  For  e.xample,  s 
may  be  used  three  times,  but  m  only  once. 


3.  Contest  closes  July  31,  1922. 

4.  Use  singulai  or  plural,  but  where  singular  is  used, 
plural  cannot  be  counted  also,  and  vice  versa. 

5.  The  list  showing  the  largest  number  of  correct 
words  will  be  awarded  first  prize;  the  next  largest, 
second  prize,  etc. 

6.  All  answers  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only  and  words  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  each  sheet. 

7.  In  event  of  ties,  full  amount  of  the  prize  tied  for 
will  be  paid  to  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  The  decision  of  the  judt;es  will  be  final  and  awards 
made  and  checks  mailed  to  winners  as  soon  as 
possible  after  close  of  contest. 

9.  So  called  master  lists  sometimes  offered  for  sale  are 
barred. 


Irish  *lMWn 

Aristocratic  Stationery  at  a  Democratic  Price 


LIST 

OF 

PRIZES 

$1000.00    Prize    List 

$150.00     Prize     List 

No.   1      -   For 

words 

No.   2  —  For  words 

written    on 

Elam's 

NOT     written     on 

Irish  Lawn. 

Elam's  Irish  Lawn. 

1    prize     of 

$500.00 

1    prize     of   $50.00 

1    prize     of 

200.00 

1    prize     of      25.00 

1    prize     of 

100.00 

1    prize     of      15.00 

1    prize     of 

50.00 

1    prize     of      10.00 

1    prize     of 

25.00 

1    prize     of        5.00 

5    prizes  of 

10.00 

5    prizes  of        3.00 

10    prizes  of 

5.00 

10    prizes  of        2.00 

10    prizes  of 

2.50 

10    prizes  of        1.00 

Start  your  list  of  w^ords  today.     Your  chance  to  win  $500.00  is  as  good 
as  that  of  an>-one.     Address  your  letter  to  Department  L.D. 

ELAM    PAPER   GO. 

General  Offices     -      -     Marion,  Indiana 
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ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

The   Antiseptic, 
Healing  Powder 

Shake  It  in 
Your  Shoes 


Use  It  in 
Your 
Foot-Bath 


USE  IT  IN  THE  MORNING 

And  walk  all  clay  in  comfort.  At  night,  sjjrinkleit  in 
the  foot-batli,  and  soak  and  rub  the  feet.  It  freshens 
the  feet  and  takes  the  Friction  front  the  Shoe. 

IN  PEACE  AND  WAR  for  over  25  vears,  Allen's  FooUEase 
has  been  the  STANDARD  REMEDY  foVhot.  swollen,  smart- 
ing, tender,  tired,  perspiring,  aching  feet,  corns,  bun- 
ions, blisters  and  callouses.    Nothing  gives  such  relief. 

Ladies  can  weir  shoes  one  size  smaller,  and  shoe^  and  stockings 
wear  longer.  Those  who  use  Allen's  Foot-Ease  have  sobed  their 
toot  troubles. 

Over  1. 500.000  pounds  of  Powder  for  the  Feet  were  used  by 

the  United   State  i   Army  and   Xa\-y  _^ 

duriiis;  the  war.  »- :      ~j^ 

In  a  Pinch,  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE       ^^  '""*■ 


Sold  by  Drug 

and 
Department 

Stores 
everywhere. 


If  you  take  measurements  you  need  a 

"ONE-MAN"  STEEL  TAPE 

By  eliminating  second  man.  tape  soon  pays  for 
its*"!!'.  Hifi-hest  grade  materials  and  workman- 
ship. Only  steel  tape  en  the  market  which  will 
takp  accurate  in^^Jae  measurements.  Nickel- 
plaird  brass  case— rust-proof  inside  and  out. 
Prices:  25  ft.,  $5.50;  50  ft.,  $6.50 

F.ijv  of  y.'iir  dealer  or  oi  der  from  the  factory. 

CROGAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bangor,  Me. 

•s  a  Cro 


Ask  for 
Proof 
tKat  you 

can  Hear!^^^^ 


EAT  YOUR  WAY  TO  HEALTH 


Rejuvenation  without  "Ireak  "  surserj'-  Have 
richer  blood,  lower  pressure,  greater  energy, 
better  digestion.  Relieves  constipation. 
Lentrthen  your  life — be  genuinely  happy. 
Testimonials  without  number — send  (or  Iree 
prool.    Address 


BYRON    TYLER     Estab.  1S99) 
r)<-pt.  LD,      t.ibraltar  lildar..  K.tiisms  <  ity,  Mo. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     IXVEXTION 
BL.\XK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C 


YoT  fifteen  years  v.'e  have  beea  urging 
every  deaf  person  to  try  the  Acous- 
ticon  for  ten  days,  absolutely  free  of 
cost  or  obhgation — this  because  we  are 
confident  that  our  constant  and  expert 
effort  has  succee(le<l  in  keeping  it  more 
efficient  than  any  other  device.  We 
again  tu-ge  you  to  accept  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  lODays' FREE  TRIAL 

No    Deposit  —  No    Expense 

If  you  learn  of  another  bearing  device 
which  claims  equal  efficiency,  ask  for  the 
same  free  trial  which  we  offer  and  compare 
t  he  two  in  your  own  home.  We  will  be  ^-er  v 
happy  to  have  you  choose  the  one  which 
suits  you  best  and  return  the  other.  Let 
no  one  convince  you  but  yourself. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


1302  Candler  BIdg 


220  W.  42  St.,  N.  y   Cil. 


Nausea  Due  to  Travel 

mothersill's 
seasick  remedy 

The  Only  Quaranteed  Relief  in 
the  World  for  Tlxese  Ailments 

Small  capsules — keep  good  indefinitely.  Put  a  pack- 
age in  your  traveling  bag  NOW  so  you  will  have  them 
wTien  needed.  Contains  no  cocaine,  morph;ne,  opium, 
chloral,  coal  tar  products,  or  their  derivatives. 

Officially  adopted  by  Steamship  Companies  on  both 
fresh  and  salt  water — endorsed  by  highest  authorities 
— and  u«ed  by  the  world's  most  noted  travelers — Lord 
Northcliffe,  Cy   Warman,   and   thousands  of   others. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists  in  every  civilized  country. 
Price  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  75c  a 
box,  enough  for  24  hours.    ?1.50  a 
box  for  ocean  voyage. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  i 
refunded. 

A  copy  of  Mothersill's  Travel  Book 
sent  on  request  without  charge. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  COMPANY.     Detroit,  Michigan 

Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London:  Montreal, 
New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  qiiestion.s  rnncerning  the 
currrnt  use  of  word-S,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  sls  arbiter. 

Readers  uill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonijnjous  communications. 


"G.  L.,"  .\mericus,  Ga. — "Kindly  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  Deschanel." 

The  name  Deschanel  is  correctly  pronounced 
de"sha"nel' — first  <?  as  in  prey,  sh  as  in  ship,  a 
as  in  artistic,  second  e  as  in  get. 

"R.  K.,"  Lisbon,  X.  H. — "Kindly  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  sky  and  ski.  Is  there 
any  authority  for  the  'h'  sound?" 

The  word  ski  in  Danish  is  pronounced  ski — 
t  as  in  police.  In  Norwegian  and  Swedish  sk 
before  e,  i,  and  y  is  pronounced  as  English  sh 
in  ship;  hence,  ski  is  invariably  pronounced  shi 
{sh  as  in  ship,  i  as  in  police)  by  Scandinavians. 
The  word  sky  is  pronounced  skai — ai  as  in  aisle. 

"E.  S.  L.,"  Xew  York,  N.  Y. — "I  swear  fre- 
quently by  The  (ireat  Horned  Spoon.  Who  built 
The  Great  Iloiiud  Spoon  and  what  was  it  made  of?  " 

The  phrase  "by  the  great  horn  spoon"  is  a 
ludicrous  oath  of  unknown  origin,  of  which  we 
find  a  mention  as  early  as  1848  in  the  "Biglow 
Papers,"  "  Sez  Mister  Foote,  'should  like  to  shoot. 
The  holl  gang,  by  the  great  horn  spoon.'  " 

"E.  J.  H.,"  Cliicago.  111. — "In  the  expression 
'Tliis  is  a  book  of  Mary's'  is  the  apostrophe 
necessary  in  front  of  the  's'  in  Mary'si'  It  seems 
to  be  a  case  of  double  possession.  Is  there  good 
authority  for  omitting  the  apostrophe  in  this 
case?" 

"Sometimes  the  form  in  's  and  tne  form  with 
of  are  combined,  making  a  double  posse-s.sive. 
Thus  we  say,  'That  check  of  Thompson's,'  where 
'That  Thompson's  check'  would  be  awkward, 
and  'That  checK  of  Thompson'  would  seem  rather 
flat.  We  prefer  the  possessive  at  the  end  of  the 
plu-ase,  even  tho  it  combines  two  forms,  and  tliis 
mode  of  expression  has  become  an  accepted  En- 
glish idiom." — Fernald's  English  Grammar  Simpli- 
fied. Therefore,  the  form  you  give  is  correct — ■ 
"This  is  a  book  of  Mary's." 

"H.  R.  D.,"  Dayton,  O. — "Is  there  but  one 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  data  and 
apparatus.''  Must  the  penultimate  'a'  be  long 
in  each  word?" 

The  words  you  give  are  correctly  pronounced 
as  follows:  Data,  dc'ta — e  as  in  prey,  a  as  in 
final;  apparatus,  ap"a-re'lus — first  a  as  in  fat, 
second  a  as  in  final,  e  as  in  prey,  u  as  in  but;  or 
ap"a-ra'tus — first  a  as  in  fat,  second  a  as  in  final, 
third  a  as  in  art,  u  as  in  but. 

"  J.-D.  J.."  Tampico.  Me.x. — "How  is  Easter  day 
figured  out?  I  already  understand  that  it  falls 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  after 
the  twenty-first  day  of  March.  Now  I  want  to 
know  whatever  the  full  moon  and  the  twenty-first 
of  March  have  to  do  with  the  matter." 

Easter  day,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
paschal  full  moon,  that  is,  the  full  moon  that 
occurs  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  March 
21,  or  on  any  of  the  28  days  following  that  date. 
Consequently  the  earliest  date  on  wuich  Easter 
can  fall  is  March  22,  and  the  latest  is  April  25. 
It  is  considered  the  great  movable  feast  of  the 
Cliristian  year. 

"R.  W.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "How  is  the  term 
professor  correctly  used?" 

A  professor  in  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
term  designates  a  public  teacher  of  the  highest 
rank  who  holds  an  endowed  or  established  chair 
in  a  imiversity  or  one  of  its  colleges.  Endowed 
teachers  of  higher  grades  of  study  are  also  called 
professors,  and  the  term  is  used  to  designate  one 
who  holds  a  Iiigh  salaried  (or  endowed)  position 
as  a  teacher  in  an  educational  institution.  The 
title  is  higher  than  those  of  Reader,  Instructor, 
or  Lecturer.  As  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  is  not 
an  instructor  of  the  highest  grade,  it  is  technically 
wrong  to  style  him  "Professor."  but  the  word 
is  used  sometimes  as  a  title  of  cotirtesy,  when 
added  to  the  name  of  a  person  spoken  to,  and, 
having  the  sanction  of  usage,  is  permissible,  if 
not  distasteful  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
That  it  might  prove  offensive  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  term  has  been  much  abused,  having 
been  used  by  charlatans,   magicians,    prestidigi- 
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tators,  jugglers,  and  instructors  in  dancing,  as 
well  as  exponents  of  phrenology,  without  due  and 
accredited  title  thereto. 

"D.  O'B,"  Detroit,  Mich. — The  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  cello  is  chel'o — ch  as  in 
chin,  c  as  in  get,  o  as  in  obey. 

"R.  E.  S.,"  Yoaktim,  Tex. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  meaning  and  correct  pronimciation  of  the 
word  mezzanine." 

The  word  means — "(1)  A  low  story  between 
two  higher  ones;  especially,  one  between  the 
groimd  floor  and  story  above,  sometimes  between 
the  ground  floor  and  basement,  or  in  a  theater 
below  the  stage  boards,  from  which  the  traps  are 
worked;  hence,  mezzanine  floor  or  story.  (2)  A 
small  window  broader  than  it  is  high."  The  word 
is  "pronounced  mez'a-nin — c  as  in  get,  a  as  in  final, 
i  as  in  hit  or  as  in  police. 

"•J.  J.  C,"  Auburn,  N.  Y. — "Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Apache,  an  American 
Indian,  and  apache,  a  French  robber  or  assassin." 

Apache,  the  name  of  an  American  tribe  of 
Indians,  is  pronounced  a-pach'i — first  a  as  in 
final,  second  a  as  in  fat,  ch  as  in  chin,  i  as  in  habit. 
The  word  apache,  one  of  a  band  of  lawless  persons 
who  frequent  the  streets  of  Paris  at  night  and 
prey  upon  pedestrians,  is  pronounced  a"pu!>h' — 
first  a  as  in  artistic,  second  a  as  in  art,  sh  as  in 
ship. 

"E.  P.."  Lima,  Ohio. — "  Kindly  tell  me  which  is 
correct  and  state  the  rea.son:  (1)  'Livingstone 
was  one  of  the  most  daring  explorers  that  has 
ever  been  known.'  (2)  '  Livingstone  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  explorers  that  have  ever  been 
known.'  " 

Have  should  be  used,  as  the  antecedent  of  "that" 
is  "explorers,"  not  "one" — "Livingstone  was 
one  of  the  most  daring  explorers  that  have  e\er 
been  known." 

"E.  M.  L.,"  Iowa  Falls,  la. — "Is  there  authori- 
ty back  of  the  expression  ought  for  the  term  zero 
(0)?  What  are  the  other  e.xpressions  used  for 
that  term?" 

The  word  ought  is  a  corruption  of  naught,  which 
is  the  proper  word  to  use  for  the  cipher  (0). 

"H.  E.  F,"  Sand  Springs,  Okla. — "Please  tell 
me  the  correct  use  of  the  period  aft<T  a  sentence 
ending  with  an  abbreviation.  Is  it  correct  to 
use  one  or  two  periods,  for  example — '  We  have 
on  hand  many  cases  of  jars,  caps,  lids,  etc'  or 
'  We  have  on  hand  many  cases  of  jars,  caps,  lids, 
etc..'?"^ 

AMien  an  abbreviation  ends  a  sentence,  only 
one  period  is  used  to  mark  the  omission  of  letters 
and  the  end  of  the  sentence.  When  the  con- 
struction requires  an  exclamation-point  or  an 
interrogation-point,  the  mark  is  placed  after  the 
period;  as,  "He  called  for  us  this  P.  M."  "Can 
you  call  for  us  tliis  P.  M.?"  "We  ordered  sev- 
eral books  shipped  to  Jones  Bros."  "Have  you 
shipped  the  books  ordered  by  Jones  Bros.?"  Only 
one  period  should  be  used  in  the  sentence  you  cilo 
— "We  have  on  hand  many  cases  of  jars,  caps, 
lids,    etc." 

"I.  B.  R.,"  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — "  Kintlly 
give  me  the  correct  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  the  word  viscount. 

The  word  viscount  means  "(1)  In  England,  a 
title  of  nobility  between  earl  and  baron.  (2) 
In  contmental  Europe,  a  title  next  below  that  of 
count ;  also,  the  son  or  younger  brother  of  a  count. 
(3)  Formerly,  in  England,  a  sherilT."  The  word 
is  pronounced  vai'kaunt — ai  as  in  aisle,  au  as  ou 
in  out. 

E.  B,"  Voluntown,  Conn. — "What  is  the 
correct  j)romin(iation  of  La  Salle,  the  name  of 
a  famoas  explorer  in  the  early  liistory  of  America?" 

The  name  is  pronoimced  la  sal — first  a  as  in 
artistic,  second  a  as  in  art. 

"A.  C.  D,"  Seattle,  Wash.— "  Kindly  explain 
the  difference  between  already  and  allready." 

Already,  now  used  as  a  solid  word,  was  origi- 
nally \\Titten  all  ready.  Already  and  altogether 
have  meanings  that  diirer  greatly  from  all  ready 
and  all  together.  Already  means  "beforehand"; 
all  ready  means  "everything  is  in  a  state  of 
preparedness."  Altogether  means  "completely"; 
all  together  means  "every  one  in  luiion,  or  con- 
jointly." 

"E.  A.  P.,"  EarUngton,  Ky. — "Is  the  expres- 
sion   'I  have  enjoyed  myself  to-night'  correct?" 

The  expression  "I  enjoyed  myself"  is  an  En- 
glish idiom  for  'I  enjoyed  the  entertainment,' 
or  whatever  there  was  to  enjoy  in  common  with 
others. 


Three  IN  ONE  OIL 

PREVENTS  RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEASS  ASD 
POLISHES 

Talking  machines 
sewing  machines 

TYPEWRITERS    k 
ELECTRIC  fANS 
RAZORS  i.   STROPS 
I  FIRE-ARMS 

~M  I  t  ■MAGNETOS  COMMUTATOR^' 
h,!!'***"SH  REGISTERS  t.  t**" 
^°«'tRS:  LIOHT  MACHINERY.  E'^ 
■""OS.  FURNITURE  giWOOOWOB^- 

^HREE  IN  ONEoTlCOMP'^ 


When  Your  Springs 
Call  for  Help 

Respond  quickly  with  3-in-One  Oil.  Repair  men  say 
that  many  spring  breaks  are  caused  by  rust  forming  be- 
tween the  leaves.  They  stick  together  instead  of  slid- 
ing.    You  hit  a  bump  and  one  breaks. 


3-in-One 


The  Universal 
High  Quality  Oil 


is  easier  to  apply  than  graphite.  Simply  squirt  it  along  the  edges  and 
ends  of  the  leaves.  Xhe  wonderful  penetrating  quality  will  cause  it  to 
work  in  and  work  out  old  dirty,  gritty  grease  and  rust.  The  squeak 
will  vanish.      The  spring  be  saved.      And  your  car  rides  easier. 

A  3-in-One  Handy  Oil  Can  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  motoring  con- 
veniences. A  squeak  develops  on  the  road  —  anywhere  about  your 
car — in  running  board,  hood,  steering  wheel,  door.  Out  comes  the 
Handy  Oil  Can.      Away  goes  the  squeak. 

3-in-One  is  also  just  right  for  oiling  starter,  generator,  magneto,  horn. 

Fore/  Owners  —  Use  3-in-One  regularly  on  your  Timer.    Saves  trouble. 
Makes  it  last  longer. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.. ,  ?>-o'/..  and  8-oz.  bottles 
and  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE.  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses.  Write  for  both 
on  a  postal 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,    165  SS.    Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Can  You  Afford  to  Waste  What  These  Firms  Save? 


Few  Famous    Users 


RAILROADS 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Big  Four 

Canadian  National 
Illinois  Central 
New  \'ork  Central 
Pennsylvania 
Rock  Island 
Santa  Fe 
Southern 
Southern  Pacific 
and  71  other  railroads 


Does  1922  look  so  rosy  that  you  can 
afford  to  throw  away  that  which  these 
world  leaders  are  so  carefully  saving? 

Can  you  afford  to  use  cumbersome 
riveting  to  join  pieces  of  steel  which 
they  would  weld  at  half  the  cost  with  a 
Lincoln  Welder? 

Can  you  afford  to  throw  into  the  scrap 
heap  worn  or  broken  equipment  which 
they  would  make  good  as  new  at  a 
welding  expense  of  a  few  dollars? 

Can  you  afford  to  discard  for  minor 
defects  castings,  forgings,  and  stamp- 
ings which  could  be  made  sound  and 
perfect  by  arc  welding? 

Can  you  afford  to  go  merrily  along 
without  even  knozving  what  arc  welding 
might  do  in  your  plant,  when  such  firms 
are  continually  asking  Lincoln  Welding 
Engineers  to  advise  on  their  problems? 

A  Lincoln  Welding  Engineer  will  gladly 
inspect  your  plant,  study  your  proc- 
esses and  make  you  a  complete,  writ- 
ten report,  showing  whether  you  can 
use  arc  welding. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Toronto  -  Montreal 


Philadelphia 
Boston 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 
London,  England 
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This  rousing  thought  led  to 
the  saving  of  thousands  of 

dollars  for  one  business  man.    It  had  never 

occurred  to  him  that  he  could  possibly  miake 

use  of  a  Mimeograph  in  his  work,  until  on  a 

happy  day  he  happened  to  see  one  in  actual 

operation.    Duplication!    One  perfect  thing — 

and  then  a  thousand  exactly  like  it!    And  that 

too  at  practically  no  cost.    The  thought  to  himi 

opened  up   new   ideas  for  business  and   organization 
development.     The    first   job    which    the    Mimeograph 
completed  for  him   saved  more   than   the   cost  of  the 
machine.     And  that  is  what  it  is  doing  for  thousands  of 
business  and  school  men  everywhere.     Well  printed  type- 
written sheets — with  maps  or  designs  included,  if  need  be — 
easily  printed  at  the  great  speed  of  five  thousand  an  hour. 
Why    not    see    for   yourself — today?     Or   send    for   booklet 
'^L-S" — to  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York, 
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FOR  BOYS  WHO  ARE  EAGER  TO  MAKE  THINGS 


A  ^\-onderfully  interesting  and  profusely  illus- 
trated boy's  book,  "Every  Boy  His  Own 
Mechanic,"  by  Bernard  E.  Jones.  Full  of 
the  very  information  that  everj'-  boy  eagerly 
wants.  Shows  him  how  to  make  an  air- 
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Thousands  of  Inspirations  for  Sermons 


— up-to-date  Sermons  throbbing  with  human  in- 
terest— Sermons  which  set  forth  invincible 
proofs,  carry   positive   conviction,   arouse 
the  half-hearted,  vanquish  doubt,  and  win 
renewed  and  complete  faith    from  the  semi-cynic 
and  the  critic.     This  positively  NEW  and  ONLY 
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THE  NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 

AND  THEIR  BEARING  UPON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  "AND 
UPON  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH 

By  Camden  M.  Cobern.  D.D..  Litt.D.;  James  M.  Thoburn  Chair  of  Enelish  Bible 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Allegheny  College;  Honorary  Secretary  for  Pennsylvania 


of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


Rn  Yftll  VniWI  Thai  Thirteen  New  Sijings  of  Jesus  Have  Been 
UU    lUUMlUn    lliai   Found  in  •nOasls  in  the  Liby»n  Desert? 
Recently  Discovered  MSS.  Confirm  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  tha 

New  Testament? 
Thousands  of  Autographed  Letters  Writt«n  In  and  Before  tha  First 

Century  Are  Now  at  Our  Disposal? 
The  New  Testament  Was  Written  in  the  Language  of  the  Common 

People? 
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Eicavations   Recently  Made  Throw    an   Illuminating  Light  on   the 

Cities  Visited  by  St.  Paul? 
Suffragists.  Millionaire  Tax  Dodgert.  High  Costof  Liviog,  Shorthand, 

Elevators,    Hot  Air  Heating.    Grafting    Politicians,    Pipe    Organs, 

Trusts  and  Trade  Unions,    "Preparedness,"   etc.,  were  common 

things  in  Apostolic  times? 

Here  is  Meat  far  Hundreds  of  Sermons  and  Sermon  UlustratumtA 


Just  Rublished 

SERGEANT  YORK 
AND  HIS  PEOPLE 

By  Sam  K.  Cowan 

THIS    is    not   a   war  book,  but  a  true,  vivid 
and  inspiring   record    of    the    making  ot    a 
real  American. 

The  story  which  Mr.  Cowan  has  so  graphi- 
cally told  is  an  enthralling  one  of  mountain  life  in 
Tennessee  from  the  days  of  the  "Long  Hunter" 
down  to  today.  Here  are  given  for  the  first  time 
the  full  facts  about  Alvin  York,  his  ancestry,  his 
surroundings,  his  home  life,  his  handicaps,  and  all 
the  influences  which  so  shaped  his  character  that, 
when  put  to  the  supreme  test,  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  what  Marshal  Foch  declared  to  be  the 
World  War's  greatest  individual  achievement. 

i2tno.  Cloth.  With  16  full-page  illus- 
trations. Price,  $2.00  net.  at  bookstores. 
By    mail   from   the    publishers,   $2.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.   Y. 


Archeology  in  the  University 


This  is  a  scholarly  pioneer 
work,   without  a  competi- 
tor.   It  has  just  been  pub- 
lished.     It    summarizes    all 
discoveries    of    the    past    few 
decades  in  all  lands,   right  up 
to  the  present,  which  have  any 
important  bearing  upon  the  New 
Testament  writings  or  the  Primi- 
tive Church.     It  is  withal  a   thrill- 
ing,   readable    Chronicle    of    in- 
tense  human    interest.    Large  Octavo,   bound    in 
cloth.  V    Many    illustrations;    intensively    and 
thoroughly  indexed. 


Fank  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Foorth  Ave.,  Hew  Tork 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  one  copy  of  The  New  Arche- 
ological  Discoveries.  1  enclose  $1.00.  If  not  satisfied,  I 
may  return  the  book  at  your  expense,  within  ten  days,  and 
you  will  refund  the  money  paid.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  vol. 
ume,  I  will  send  $2.16  within  ten  days,  completing  the  pur. 
chase.  (Price  in  fullj  $3.16  postpaid.)  D.  s-20-22 

Name 

Address • 

DaU SlaU 


Only  $1£|  Now  S.rc„"u?„rj3 

sign  and  send  it.  We  will  immediately  send 
the  book,  carriage  paid,  for  your  approval. 
The  full  price  is  §3.16.  Examine  it  for  ten 
days  and  then  send  us  S2.16  to  pay  the 
balance,  or  return  the  book,  and  in  this  event 
we  will  immediately  refund  all  you  have  paid. 
You  run  positively  NO  Risk. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Kytnut,  N.  Y.  City 


Just  Published 


The  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of 

HAY  FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By 

Wm.  C.  Hollopeter,  M.D. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  this  book  was  published 
six  years  ago  great  advance  has  been  made.  We 
know  that  the  emanations  of  vegetable  matter 
actually  cause  hay  fever,  that  different  paii;s  of  the 
United  States  produce  different  pollen,  so  the  treat- 
ment of  hay  fever  in  one  portion  will  be  different  from 
the  treatment  in  another.  The  West,  North,  and 
East,  will  call  for  a  different  immunizing  process  than 
that  of  the  middle  states,  yet  any  one  can  prevent  his 
annual  suffering  by  selecting  the  proper  anaphylactic 
reaction  from  inhaled  atmospheric  pollens.  Hay  fever 
is  now  successfully  treated  by  immunizing  the  patient 
in  advance  of  the  attack,  by  the  use  of  the  same  pollen 
that  creates  his  trouble.  The  4th  edition  now  offered 
has  been  completely  revised  and  enlarged  and  gives  the 
results  of  the  most  modern  and  efficacious  treatments. 

Commence  Treatment  Now 

Dr.  Hollopeter  is  a  well-known  speciahst  who  has 
had  unusual  success  and  any  one  who  suffers  from 
rose  colds,  sneezing  spasms,  asthma,  or  hay  fever, 
should  get  this  book  immediately  and  carefully  con- 
sider the  immunizing  treatment  which,  among  other 
successful  methods,  is  so  carefully  outlined. 

Svo.  cloth.  434  pages,  illustrated.  $2.00  net:  by  mail.  $2.1 ! 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4O60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yirk 
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A  Renewed  Vote  of  Confidence 


The  year  1921 — the  year  of  business  ex- 
tremity— proved  to  be  The  Chicago  Daily 
News'  year  of  advertising  opportunity,  in 
that  it  was  again  able  to  demonstrate — and 
under  the  most  exacting  conditions  of  general 
business  depression — its  long  established  power 
of  service  to  its  advertising  patrons. 

During  a  year  of  business  uncertainties 
and  readjustments  and  of  the  general  cutting 
down  of  advertising  appropriations,  and  the 
careful  weighing  of  every  dollar  spent,  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  published  the  greatest 
amount  of  advertising  among  all  the  Chicago 
daily  newspapers. 


Under  the  most  exacting  analysis  of  the 
Chicago  advertising  situation  advertisers,  local 
and  national,  were  governed  by  the  common 
conviction  that  the  400,000  circulation  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News — 94%  of  it  concentrated 
in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs — could  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  returns 
for  every  dollar  expended. 

The  result  was  that  the  lineage  figures  for 
1921  show  that  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
led  all  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  in 
the  total  volume  of  display  advertising  pub- 
lished. 

Following  are  the  figures: 


Lines 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 13,309,155 

The  Daily  Tribune 9,523,905 

The  Daily  Herald  and  Examiner 4,114,254 

The  Post 4,595,795 

The  American 7,957,654 

The  Journal 4,382,382 

The  Chicago  Daily  News'  excess  over  the  next  highest  score 


Comparison 
Lines 

13,309,155 
9,523,905 


3,785,250  lines 


The    Chicago    Daily    News    was    also    first    in    the     following     important     display    advertising 

classifications  in  the  six  week-day  papers: 


Automobiles 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 615,981   lines 

The  next  highest  score,  The  Post 567,339  lines 

Books 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 114,376  lines 

The  next  highest  score,  The  Daily  Tribune  and 

The  Sunday  Tribune  combined 82,583  lines 

Churches 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 59,936  lines 

The  next  highest  score.  The  Post 12,744  lines 

Clothing 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 2,459,558    lines 

The  next  highest  score.  The  Daily  Tribune  ...    1,982,568    lines 

Department  Stores 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 5,346,469  lines 

The  next  highest  score,  The  Daily  Tribune  and 

The  Sunday  Tribune  combined 3,220,274  lines 

Educational 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 131,615  lines 

The  next  highest  score,  The  Daily  Tribune 110,485  lines 

Foodstuffs 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 506,649    lines 

The  next  highest  score.  The  Daily  Tribune 396,619    lines 


Furniture 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 646,242 

The  next  highest  score,  The  American 341,149 

Household  Utilities 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 144,951 

The  next  highest  score.  The  Daily  Tribune  and 

The  Sunday  Tribune  combined 112,637 

Musical   Instruments 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 326,124 

The  next  highest  score.  The  Daily  Tribune 315,321 

Opticians 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 26,064 

The  next  highest  score.  The  American 22,179 

Out-of-the-Loop  Stores 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 708,311 

The  next  highest  score,  The  Journal 281,986 

Real  Estate 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 74,752 

The  next  highest  score.  The  American 52,898 


Shoes 


The  Chicago  Daily  News    326,526 

The  next  highest  score.  The  Daily  Tribune 278,029 


lines 
lines 


lines 
lines 


lines 
lines 


lines 
lines 


lines 
lines 


lines 
lines 


lines 
lines 


Grand  Total  All  Display    Advertising 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

The  next  highest  score.  The  Daily  Tribune. .  . 


13,309,155  lines 
.9,523,905  lines 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS-FIRST  IN  CHICAGO 
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FOR.    INSTITUTIONS    WHICH    BUILD    CHARACTER    THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND   TRAIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    LIFE    THE    NEED    IS    EVER   GREAT 


TITERARY  DRiEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
■■-^  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th.  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools;  colleges,  and  supervised 
camps.  Advertisements  describing  these  institutions  will  be 
found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  instilur 
tions  in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  belie\  e  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Ad\  isory  Department  contiimes  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  .schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  net^essary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  servic;e. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Crescent    College Box    L,    Eureka    Springs,    Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,   Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School "Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Box  D,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Fairmont   School 2105    S    St..    N.    W.,    Wa-shington.    D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920   Florida   Ave.,    Wa-shington,    D.    C. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods Box  130,   St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,   Ind. 

Girls'   Latin   School 1223    St.   Paul   St.,    Baltimore.   Md. 

National    Park    Seminary Box    157.    Forest    Glen,    Md. 

Maryland    College Box   GD,   Lutherville,   Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Whittier  School  for  Girls Box  B,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School 24  Highland  St.,   Natick.  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2305  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .S  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

The  Finch  School 61  East  77th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ossining  School Box  5D,  Cssining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School ".  .  .  .Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  College  for  Women Box  54,  Oxford.  Ohio. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109.  Birmingham.  Pa. 

Centenary  College Box  F.  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Southern  Seminary Box  988.  Buena  Vista.  Va. 

HoUins  College  for  Women Box  313,  HoUins,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary ; Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Box  L.  Staunton.  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Ma.ss. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Blair  Academy Box  AV.  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  5P,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  Schools Box  118,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .  .  Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mercersburg.  Pa. 

Moran  Schools (Rolling  Bay)  Seattle,  Wash. 

Co-Educational 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston.  Pa. 

Temple   University,   Teachers   College Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort.  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Compton's  School 3809  Flad  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  .St.,  Boston,  !Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northeastern  University Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38.  Ma.ss. 

Conway  Military  Band  School G05  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education. .  .205  DeAVitt  Park.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners.  Froebel  League.  .112  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College..  .  .Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L.  PaciQc  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boon\ille,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy..  .187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D.  Staunton,  Va. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy    Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp Box  D,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Dr.  Pettit  Camps,  Shelter  Is.,  N.Y.,  Address,  106  Gates  Ave.,Bklyn,N.  Y. 

Noyes  School  of  Rhythm 215  West  11th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Camp  Junaluska Box  107,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

Pine  Tree  Camp  for  Girls 404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maricopa   Camp. ...451   W.   Bringhurst   St.,   Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Camp  Unaka ^lonteagle,  Tenn. 

Camps  for  Boj'S 

Camp  Highland  Lake College  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Wyaconda 3031  Coliseum,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Camp  Pemaquid c-o  V.  H.  Tibbetts,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Me. 

Camp  Kawasawa Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Summer  Schools 

Colorado  Agricultural  College Box  K,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  HI. 

Sea  Pines  Summer  School  of  Personality Box  D,  Brewster.  Mass. 

Phidelah  Rice  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word  .  .  484  Clark  Rd.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave..  Wa-shington,  D.  C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Special 

Devereux  Schools Box  D,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Miss  Wood's  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160,  Ro.slin,  Pa. 


Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions .  . 


.Boston,  Mass. 


New  Methods  in 
Child  Training 

Now  for  the  first  time  there 
is  a  scientific  method  in 
child  training',  founded  on 

the  principle  that  confidence  is  the 
basis  of  control.  This  new  system 
shows  you  how  in  your  own  home  to 
correct  the  cause  of  disobedience, 
wilfulness,  untruthfulness  and  other 
dangerous  habits  which,  if  not  prop- 
erly remedied,  lead  to  dire  conse- 
quences. The  trouble  in  most  cases 
now  is  that  children  are  punished  or 
Bcolded  lor  what  they  do.  The  new 
method  removes  the  cause-not 
by  punishment  or  scolding  but  by 
confidence  and  cooperation  alonj? 
lines  which  are  amazingly  easy  for 
any  parent  to  instantly  apply. 

Highest  EnJorSement*  '^"^^'^  "J^^  ^^^^^'"'  which  has  been  pat 
r^rV-fa^rX  ^"U"*»cineni5  ,nto  the  form  of  an  illustrated  Cour^o 
prepared  especially  for  the  busy  parent,  is  producing  remarkable 
and  immediate  results  for  the  thouiandsof  parento  «™ar*ai>ie 

In  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  en- 
Oorsed  by  leading  educators.  Itcovers 
all  ages  from  cradle  to  eighteen  years. 

Free  Book  i^ 
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'New  Methods 
-n  Child  Train- 
ing"  is  the  title 
of  a  startling  book  which  describes  this 
Dew  system  and  outlines  the  work  of 
the  Parents  Association.  Send  letter  or 
postal  today  and  the  book  will  be  sent 
free— but  do  it  now  as  this  announce- 
ment may  never  appear  here  again. 

The  Parents  Association 

Dept.  12S  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


$1500  PtoV 

Can  you  wnte  a  scenario?  Producers  are  begging 
for  plots.  $1500  ig  the  average  price  paid  for  a  plot 
synopsis.  You  need  no  literary  ability.  The  successful 
photodramatists  today  arenotskilled  authors butmen 
and  women  who  have  only  recently  started  to  write. 
Producers  do  not  want  fine  writing.  They  want 
strong,  dramatic  plots.  If  you  have  imagination,  if 
you  want  to  create  stories,  you  can  learn  how  to 
prepare  scenarios  just  as  the  producers  want  them. 
The  Fox  Photoplay  Institute,  backed  by  filji  author- 
ities and  leaders,  can  show  you  how. 

WS^mm^^  VS^^'fl.  TheFox  Plan  fully  ex- 
it P£0  MsflSCSK.  Plainedistatementsby 
^  •  ^»^»  »*^^^^»m  authorities  telling  of 
your  opportunities:  32  pages  be-utifully  illustrated, 
fraa  to  all  men  and  women  interested  in  photoplay 
writing.    Just  send  name  and  address.  Wnte  today. 

Fox  Photoplay  Institute 

30  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  1835,  Chicago 


For  Your  European  Jaunt 

Carry  a  copy  of  Captain  .Vtherton  Fleming's 
thrilling  story  of  his  four-years'  campaigning  in 
France  and  Flanders  during  tlie  World  War — 

"HOW  TO  SEE  THE  BATTLEFIELDS" 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  guide  book.  It 
suggests  how  to  see  interesting  parts  of  the 
battle  line  without  waste  of  time;  the  places 
to  start  from;  best  roads  to  use;  objects  of  in- 
terest to  look  for.  Fourteen  well-printed  and 
comprehensive  full-page  maps  show  the  various 
battlefield  areas.  This  book  will  prove  a  most 
enlightening  companion  to  the  tourist. 

i2mo.  Cloth.     130  pages.    $1.25,  net; 
$1.33,  postpaid. 

niNK  1  WAGNAllS  COMPiNY,  354-360  Fourth  Aveine,  New  York 


Do  You  Suffer  From 

WEAK  LUNGS? 

If  so,  do  you  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  w-ak 
lungs  mean  straight,  out-and-oi.t  tuberculosis?  Many 
things  formerly  considered  merely  as  forerunners  of  tu- 
berculosis are  now  known  to  mean  that  the  disease  al- 
ready has  a  foothold.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  signs 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  detected  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold  upon  you?  Are  you  anxious  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect your  dear  ones?  How  to  win  back  health?  How 
to  apply  curative  measures  to  your  own  case  and  ac- 
quire the  confidence,  ease  of  mind,  and  satisfaction 
that  come  only  when  you  feel  the  tide  of  success  turn- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  your  favor?  Then  read  this  re- 
markably helpful  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  entitled 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
AND  Consumption 

by  Charles  E.  Atkinson.   M.D. 

The  author  is  a  physician  of  high  standing  who  has 
given  years  of  study  to  the  subject.  Havinc  himatlf 
ma<le  the  fight.  Dr.  Atkin3')n  knows  the  invalid's  view- 
point, and  writes  tor  him,  from  his  long  experience,  in 
plain,  non-technical  language. 

In  these  i6  lessons,  printed  from  clear,  distinct  type 
and  compressed  into  one  handy  volume,  you  will  hnd 
almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  lung  tuberculosis 
fully,  clearly,  and  accurately  discussed  in  a  practical 
and  compelling  manner.  You  will  not  meet  with  broad, 
vague  generalities  or  wearisome  theories,  but  will  find 
a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  hundreds  of  vital, 
relevant  topics,  all  treated  with  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness. In  addition,  you  will  find  many  questions 
that  have  a  vital  interest,  but  to  which  you  have  failed 
to  obtain  an  answer  from  other  sources,  here  answered 
authoritatively  and  convincingly.  Absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  highly  endorsed,  this  bouk  is  literally 
filled  with  just  the  inftjrmation  you  need  to  recognize 
the  first  danger  signals,  to  shield  your  family  and 
friends,  and  to  guide  you  safely  to  and  through  the 
gateway  of  health. 

12mo.  Clalh,  460  pa/ts,  16  pages  of  illustradoru. 
At  allBoohelltrs.  $2.50  net;  l>y  mail.  S2.62. 

fUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY.  354-360  P.orlli  Avt.  New  York 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
^ENOGRAPHER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profesBion  that  oftere  men  and  womeo  rich  rewards,  faacinatio? 
work^  biff  pay.  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
poBitionB  payiD?  $50  to  $1U0  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest  busmees  men  and  women  got  their  etart  because  the)'  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $60  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  Isirge  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  t>'pe  writing,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  snorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  160  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatiffueas  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher— worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenogrrapher  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting-,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  ten  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book,"Uow  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and.indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  type^writing.    No  obliffation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,  535-A  College  Hill,     Springfield,  Ohio 


HISTORIC    ENGLISH 

By  James  C.  Fernald.  L.H.D. 

This  is  more  than  a  history  of  English  speech 
or  English  languape.  It  is  a  quick,  sweeping,  and 
fascinatingly  interesting  resume  of  the  history 
of  the  English  people  as  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  language.  Those  who  love  their 
Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Henry  James  will  find 
in  Historic  English  a  work  that  lacks  none  of  the 
graces  of  these  masters.  Written  by  a  man 
who  combined  an  amazing  versatility  of  mind 
with  vivacity  of  intellect  and  an  intuitive  sense 
of  harmonious  association,  Historic  English  is 
marked  by  a  discrimination  and  elegance  seldom 
if  ever  excelled.  Dr.  Fernald's  flowing  style,  his 
infectious  enthusiasm,  his  broad  scholarship, 
and  his  selection  of  pregnant  facts  and  incidents 
to  illustrate  his  points — all  combine  to  lay 
graphically,  clearly,  and  interestingly  before 
the  reader  the  vital  facts  bearing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  our  language.  It  is  an  invaluable 
book  on  the  history  of  English,  and  will  render 
an  unequaled  service  to  every  reader. 

12mo.  Cloth. 


$1.90, 


293  pages 
postpaid     $2.00 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  A<enu«,  N.  Y. 


Crown  8vo. 

Cloth 
336  pages 


MODERN 
.       TENNIS 

The  famous  French  player, 
Ma-xDecuKis.  says;  "So  study 
more  complete,  more  practit-al, 
more  authoritative,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simple  in  Its  lii- 
tellii;ibility,has  been  published." 
The  author,  P.  A.  Vaile,  is  an  iii- 
ternatiouul  autbority. 

Tn  an  easy,  acreoable  style,' 
lucid  and  thorouch,  tennis  Is  here 
explained  and  made  absolutely 
clear  from  the  simple  forehand 
stroke  to  the  most  complicated 
cut  services,  with  detHlleil  treat- 
ment of  volleys,  smashes, 'lobs, 
drives,  chops  and  tbelr  com- 
pounds. 

Illustrated  with  50  full-paee 
action-photos  of  preat  players, 
and  34  text-<lrawinfcs. 

Postpaid,  $2.16. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


To  Win  Friends,  Fame, 
and  Fortune 

Why  do  some  OeservinR  men  fall  in  business? 
Why  are  some  handsome,  well-educated  men  un- 
popular in  social  life?  What  la  the  real  secret  of 
achieving  i)ersonul  success? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  pertinent  questions 
on  the  tip  of  your  tonjiue  are  an-iwered  by  that 
popular  inspirational  writer,  11.  AddiuRton  Bruce, 
iu  Ilia  in\i;ioratiaj,'  and  fascluatiuy  new  booli — 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

A  wonderfully  clear-cut  analysis,  in  plain,  con- 
versational Eni-'lish,  of  certain  menial  actions  and 
reactions,  every  pav'e  radiating  encuuragemcnl  and 
htti)/iUness  for  ambitious  men  and  women. 

It  explains  how  you  may  develop  will  power, 
memory,  poise,  and  personality;  elaliorates  on  the 
simple  methods  all  must  adopt — an<l  whidi  are  easy 
lo  adu!>t — to  achieve  marled  success  in  social  and 
Inisiness  life:  visualizes  the  Insidious  pitfulls  that 
must  be  avoidei — and  which  are  easy  to  aicld  after 
he  points  them  out. 

All  that  Mr.  Bruce  advises  will  appeil  to  you. 
You'll  knuu}  he's  richtl  A:i  I  everyone  who  takes 
his  advice  will  be  I  etter  aule  to  win  friends,  fame, 
and  fortune  and  to  get  all  the  good  out  of  life  that 
life  has  to  olTer. 

"Gives  an  lllumlniitlni;  explanation  of  re  il  success 
n  n-l  the  courses  to  follow  in  its  attainment. ' ' — Deseret 
News,  Sail  Late  City. 

"Any  youn:;  man  who  refuses  to  he  stimulated 
and  inspire  1  throu  h  reading  a  I  ook  like  this  necJs 
to  alter  his  viewpouit  iu  life." — Star,  Toronto. 

12  mo.  Cloth.  342  pp.  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


Keeping  Fit  to 
Music  Is  Fun! 

A  great  idea!  A  new  way  to  get  glorious 
health,  strength  and  "pep."  Ten  minutes' 
fun  a  da.v  does  it!  Walter  Camp's  famous 
"Daily  Dozen"  Exercises  have  been  set  to 
music  on  phonograph  records.  Just  put  a 
record  on  your  macliine  and  you're  all  set 
for  yotir  ten  minutes'  fun  and  a  new  and 
bounding  health.  The  music  carries  you 
swingingly  through  the  "Daily  Dozen." 
'[■■he  results  are  soon  apparent.  Your  chest 
is  enlarged,  your  wind  is  improved,  your 
muscles  are  developed.  You'll  say  good- 
bye to  those  half-alive  days  and  the  ailments 
to  wliich  run-down  bodies  are  constantly 
subject.  And  you  will  entertain  yourself  all 
the  time! 

The  records  are  playable  on  an.v  disc  ma- 
cliinc.  A  clear  voice  tells  you  exactly  what  to 
do.  Then  the  music  starts  and  you  swing  along 
through  the  refreshing,  exhilarating  movements. 

Among  the  ailments  that  you  can  say  good- 
bye to  are  headaches,  nervousness,  consti- 
pation, that  over-tired  feeling  and  insomnia. 

RECORD    FREE 

See  for  yourself  what  this  new  Health  Builder 
System  will  do  for  you — without  a  dollar  of 
expense.  We  will  send  you,  entirely  free,  a 
sample  record  carrying  two  of  the  exorcises  and 
a  chart  with  actual  photographs  and  directions. 
Just  mail  the  coupon — no  obliration.  The 
record  and  chart  are  yours  to  keep.  Just  en- 
close a  quarter  (or  25  cents  in  stamps)  with  the 
coupon,  to  cover  cost  of  packing,  postage,  etc. 
Send  coupon  today — now — to  Health  Builders, 
Dept.  9o-A,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Health  Builders, 

Dept.  95-A, 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

I'lease  send  me  free 
your  sample  Health 
lUiildir  record  fiixiuK  two  of  Walter  Camp's  famous 
"Daily  Dozen  "  Exercist^s,  also  a  free  chart  with 
actual  photoKraphs  and  directions.  I  enclose  a 
quarter  (or  25  cents  in  stamps)  for  postage,  packing, 
etc.  There  is  no  obligation — the  sample  record  and 
the  chart  are  mine  to  keep. 


Name. 


(Please  write  plainly) 


Addre-ss 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT     

ACCOUNfANT 

Exeoutive  Accountnnts  command  bisr  ealariea.  Tbousands  of  firtna 
Deed  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountantrt  in  U.  S.  Many 
ore  earniDK  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  b^  mail  in 
eparc  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examination b  or  executive  accounting'  poei- 
tions ,  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  uanecesBary  to  bcsin .  Tbe  course 
fa  under  the  personal  euperviaion  of  William  B.  Caut^nbolz,  A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  Univeraity  of  Ithnoie; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  'b,  and  of  tbe 
National  Association  of  Coat  Accountants.  He  is  aflbiated  by  a  largo 
■taO'of  C.P.  A.'s.  including  members  of  tbe  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countanta.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  loformatioD. 
LaSalle  Extension  University*  Dept.  5SZ-HB,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


hiih  Schod  Course 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Cource  at  home  in- 

-     -   , Heetiiall  reaiitremf  nts  for  entrance  to  college 

and  the  leading  profeeaione.      This  ond    thfrty-six  other  practical 
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Whenever  soap  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


Watch  those  first  lo  years 


THOSE  who  study  human  habits 
agree  that  most  of  our  good 
habits  are  formed  before  we  are 
ten  years  old. 

That  is  why  the  mother's  watch- 
ful care  and  early  teaching  are  so 
important. 

Millions  of  mothers  believe  that 
Ivory  Soap  cleanliness  is  a  basic 
part  of  their  children's  education. 
They  use  Ivory  Soap  from  the  very 
first — for  the  baby's  bath,  clothes, 
bottles,  nipples  and  utensils. 

Then  the  child  begins  to  do  things. 
And  so.  Ivory  Soap  washes  doll 
clothes  and  doll  faces.  Of  course, 
she  takes  her  own  bath  with  it,  too. 


IVORY  SOAP . 


Right  now,  while  she  is  still  young 
and  eager  to  learn,  teach  her  the 
seven  important  things  about  fine 
soap.  They  are:  Purity,  mild- 
ness, whiteness,  fragrance,  abun- 
dant lather,  easy  rinsing  and 
"It  Floats". 

Having  learned  these,  she  will 
probably  use  Ivory  Soap  always, 
because   Ivory   combines  all   seven. 

For  these  same  seven  reasons 
you  are  probably  now  using  Ivory 
today  for  your  face  and  hands,  for 
your  bath,  for  your  hair,  and  for 
laundering  your  silks,  laces,  woolens 
and  other  delicate  garments. 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient 
siT^e  and  form  for  every  purpose 


Small  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in  two  for 
individual  toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry  use. 
Also  preferred  by  many  for 
the  bath. 


Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

Especially  for  the  washbowl 
wash  ing  of  del  icate  garments. 
Sample  package  free  on  re- 
quest to  Division 
38-E,    Dept.    of 
Home  Economics. 
The    Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 


"~  Hi^F■JJ^o-.     Ohio. 
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REFORMING  SPENDTHRIFT  UNCLE  SAM 


BY  EXPOSING  THE  HEART  of  our  financial  system  for 
Dawes  to  peck  at,  "we  have  saved  ourselves  in  one  year  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  or  almost  $2.50  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.  Figures  given  by  the  World 
Almanac  show  that  our  Government's  annual  "ordinary  dis- 
bursements have  been  de- 
creasing steadily  since  the 
high  peak  of  1919,  when  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the 
World  War  brought  them  to 
the  enormous  total  of  nearly 
fifteen  and  a  half  billions  of 
dollars.  According  to  the 
report  now  submitted  to 
Congress  by  our  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  General 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Uncle 
Sam's  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1922, 
amount  to  just  under  four 
billion  dollars,  or  one  billion 
six  hundred  millions  loss  than 
he  spent  the  year  before. 
The  sum  of  S2.30,134,S3.j,- 
.03  of  tliis  sa^^ng,  President 
Harchng  explains  in  a  letter 
accompanj-ing  the  report, 
may  be  directly  credited  to 
the  work  of  General  Dawes 
and  Ixis  Budget  Bureau.  The 
three  cents  so  punctiliouslj- 
recorded  may  be  intended  as 
a  reminder  that  the  pennies 
count,  even  in  a  business 
whose  operations  are  reck- 
oned in  bilUons.  "On  the 
whole,"  -vvTitcs  the  President, 
"I  believe  the  Congress  will 
find  the  operation  of  the 
newly  adopted  methods  to  bo 
highly  gratifj-ing,  not  only 
in  having  brought  about  re- 
ductions in  expenditure  in 
accord    with    the    manifest 

wishes  of  Congress  in  reduced  

appropriations,  but  in reAcal- 

ing  the  possibiUties  of  large  savings  through  still  more  efficient 
methods  in  the  future."  This  report,  he  adds,  points  the  way 
to  "ultimately  hfting  the  excessive  burden  of  taxation."  What 
counts,  comments  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  is  not  the  amount  saved  this  year  by  the  new 
Budget  Bureau,  but  "the  fact  that  machinery  to  bring  about 


HE  IS  TEACHING  UNCLE  SAM   TO   SAVE  HIS  MONEY. 

General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  whose  new  Budget  Bureau  is  responsible  for 

$250,000,000  of  the  SI. 600,000,000  cut  in  annual  Government  expenditures 

reported  by  the  Harding  Administration. 


economy  in  the  Federal  Government  has  been  set  up,  and  that 
under  General  Dawes  that  machinery  has  worked." 

The  "prime  and  essential  cause"  of  the  administrative 
economies  now  reported,  declares  Budget  Director  Dawes, 
has  been  "the  assumption  bj-  the  President  of  the  United  States 

of  his  full  responsibilities 
I  as  the  head  of  the  business 
organization  of  govei-nment." 
But  the  report  evokes  many 
editorial  bouqtiets  for  the 
General  himself.  Recalling 
that  "Hell  and  Maria" 
Dawes  attained  national 
fame  by  his  -vngorous  and 
picturesque  language  when 
testifj-ing  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the 
business  management  of  the 
war,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
(Ind.)  remarks: 

"Now  that  he  has  shown 
what  that  same  forcefulness 
can  accomplish  in  cutting  the 
expenses  of  the  Government, 
the  remark  of  Lincoln  about 
learning  what  kind  of  whisky 
Grant  drank  so  he  could 
send  some  to  the  oilier 
Generals  might  bo  applied. 
Perhai^s  some  of  the  other 
Government  execu  ti  ves  should 
be  taught  to  swear." 

Noting  that   "the  reform 

• 

in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Government  has  only  be- 
gun," the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican urges  that  General 
Dawes  ought  not  to  retire 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  as  he 
stipulated  when  accepting 
the  office.  His  report,  re- 
marks the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal (Rep.),  "shows  what  the 
inclusion  of  an  impersonal 
business  agent  in  the  Govern- 
ment means  to  the  taxpay- 
ers." The  $2GO,000,000  saved  by  the  budget,  notes  the  Topeka 
Capital  (Rep.),  "is  interest  on  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars"; 
and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  work  of  the  budget  reform 
is  finished.  Director  Dawes  in  his  report  points  out  that  this 
is  far  from  the  fact.     The  Government's  system  of  accounting, 
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he  says,  is  still  hopelessly  archaic  and  the  public  can  never 
be  fully  and  properly  informed  as  to  the  business  operations 
of  the  Government  until  it  is  reformed.  There  is  still  pleut y  of 
work  to  be  done  before  the  budget  system  has  been  fully 
established  in  all  its  functions." 

Director  Dawes  describes  the  Budget  Bureau  as  "an  im- 
personal, impartial  and  non-partizan  business  agent,"  It  is 
noticeable,  iieAertheless,  that  most  of  the  hostile  criticism 
e^•oked  by  his  figures  comes  from  Democratic  qiuirters.  Thus 
we  find  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  declaring  that  "members  of 
Congress,  on  reading  the  Dawes  report,  woixld  be  excused  for  bor- 
rowing from  the  General's 
vocabulary  and  exclaiming 
'Hell  and  IMaria,  how  do 
you  get  that  way? ' " 
This  report,  the  Norfolk 
paper  admits,  "shows  the 
possibilities  of  the  budget  as 
a  money-sa\'ing  system." 
But  "it  fails  to  prove  that, 
under  Republican  rule,  the 
nation  is  sa^^ng  money  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  a 
year."  In  an  editorial  head- 
ed, "Budget  Bunk,"  the 
Louis%-ille  Courier-Journal 
says: 

"Cutting  do-wTi  appro- 
priations to  make  a  show  of 
economy  and  subsequently 
passing  deficiency  bills  to 
make  up  deficits  is  a 
favorite  practise  of  Con- 
gress which  Mr.  Dawes 
seems  to  have  overlooked. 

"There  is  a  Congressional 
election  ne.xt  November  and 
many  milhons  of  dollars  of 
the  Government's  disburse- 
ments -n-ill  not  appear  on 
the  books  until  after  that. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  round  hundred  milhons  of  interest  which 
even  Secretary  Mellon  did  not  include  in  his  deficit  estimates. 
A  different  system  of  bookkeeping,  while  showing  a  deficit  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  would  also  show  a  deficit  instead  of  a 
surplus  for  the  present  fiscal  year." 

"While  the  Government's  expenses  for  1922  have  been  re- 
duced in  comparison  vriih  those  of  the  preceding  year,  there  has 
been  no  marked  reduction  in  the  taxpayers'  actual  burdens," 
remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  budget  system  is  capable  of  being  made  to  perform  a 
great  work  of  economy,  and  ]Mr.  Dawes  has  probably  gotten 
all  out  of  it  possible  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  charge, 
and  considering  the  extraordinarily  difficult  conditions  which  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  meet.  Taxpayers  will  be  thankful  even 
for  comparatively  small  favors.  But  they  ■n-ill  not  hurrah  for 
the  Harding  Administration  as  the  great  champion  of  economy 
until  they  know  what  is  coming  next.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
saA-ing  at  the  spigot  and  taxing  through  the  bunghole." 

The  savings  at  Washington  "are  triAaal  where  they  are 
rea,l,"  thinks  the  independent  New  York  Globe. 

In  Congress  the  report  was  ridiculed  by  Representative 
Byrns  of  Tennessee  and  Representative  Bj-rnes  of  South 
Carolina,  both  Democratic  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
quotes  the  South  Carolina  IVIr.  BjTues  as  saj-ing: 

"It  has  been  said  that  figures  will  not  lie,  but  every  one  knows 
that  they  may  be  juggled  ^^■ith,  and  even  a  casual  examination 
of  the  immense  array  of  figures  submitted  by  the  very  large 
accounting  force  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  which  it 
took  three  months  to  compile,  shows  that  the  figures  have  been 


COMIXG  UP.  - 
To  help  us  pay  the  taxes. 


manipulated  in  an  efifort  to  mislead  the  public  into  the  belief 
that  some  economy  has  been  effected  by  the  Administration. 
In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  appro- 
priations for  the  expenditures  in  1921  were  made  by  a  Re- 
publican Congress." 

The  trouble  with  the  report,  Mr.  BjTnes  concluded,  was 
that  "the  people  of  the  country  are  misled  into  believing 
that  there  is  a  saving  when  there  is  nothing  but  a  political 
saving."  And  ^Mr.  Byrns  of  Tennessee  added  the  remark 
that  "a  reduction  of  taxes  is  the  only  test  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  expenditures." 

Several  journals,  however, 
find  deep  satisfaction  in  the 
showing  of  the  Dawes  re- 
port. The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  for  instance, 
independent  tho  of  Repub- 
lican leanings,  considers  the 
report  a  sign  that — 

"Along  with  the  nation 
the  Government  is  getting 
over  the  war-time  squander 
mania.  The  rising  wail  of 
the  taxpayer  has  pene- 
trated Capitol  Hill  and  re- 
sounds in  the  White  House. 
The  protests,  grumblings 
and  mutterings,  and  the 
fear  of  what  the  taxpayer 
is  certain  to  do  to  those 
responsible  for  his  troubles, 
are  resulting  in  this  deflation 
of  war-time  conditions  in 
departments  and  bureaus. 
There  would  have  been  a 
certain  amount  of  deflation, 
budget  or  no  budget,  but 
it  has  hastened  this  defla- 
tion and  broadened  and 
deepened  it.  It  broke 
through  the  barnacles  that 
incrusted  the  bureaus." 


— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


The  Washington  Post, 
friendly  to  the  Administration,  tells  us  the  "success"  in  cutting 
down  Government  expenses  is  due  to  two  main  agencies — "the 
resolute  purpose  of  Mr.  Harding  and  the  skill  of  his  chief 
lieutenant." 

"If  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  dealing  with  appropria- 
tions are  now  overhauled  and  made  more  adaptable  to  the  actual 
will  of  Congress,  a  still  better  sho'^-ing  can  be  made.  Antiquated 
methods  and  obstructive  rules  should  be  thro^^^l  overboard. 
The  executive  department  should  not  be  the  only  agency  working 
for  combined  efficiency  and  economy.  Congress  owes  it  to  itself 
to  re\ise  its  rules  of  procedure,  because  the  splendid  w^ork  done 
by  conscientious  legislators  in  committees  is  sometimes  brought 
to  naught  by  their  inability  to  show  the  two  Houses  what  has  been 
developed  and  the  reasons  for  actions  proposed." 

To  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  "the  wonder  is  that  a 
Government  representing:  a  business  people  so  efficient  as  ours 
should  have  delayed  so  long  in  putting  the  budget  principle  to 
work  in  the  conduct  of  Uncle  Sam's  enormous  business."  To 
the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.)  also  the  report  "shows  conclusively  the 
great  changes  effected  by  the  adoption  of  business  methods  in 
handling  Government  affairs,"  while  the  Los  Angeles  Tivies 
(Ind.  Rep.)  declares  that  President  Harding's  firm,  businesshke 
attitude  "awakens  alike  the  respect  and  dismay  of  the  poli- 
ticians."    As  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  points  out: 

"If  IMr.  Dawes  had  merely  announced  so  many  millions 
'saved,'  he  would  have  been  saying  nothing.  But  when  he  an- 
nounced that  one  Department  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
a  fulcrum  pin  for  twenty-three  cents  less  than  it  formerly  cost,  he 
announced  that  a  new  attitude  toward  the  business  of  government 
has  been  inculcated  in  the  serv^ants  of  the  people.     He  has  not 
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only  shown  that  his  savings  really  are  savings,  but  he  has  shown 
that  the  Government  has  at  last  been  converted  from  an  instru- 
ment for  spending  money  to  an  instrument  for  conducting 
business." 

As  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  analyzes  the  report  it  finds  the 
Administration  has  been  able  to  "show  under  a  conservative  esti- 
mate a  direct  increase  in  the  efficiencj-  oi  the  Government  machin- 
ery which  is  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year." 

The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  hails  the  "triumph  of  the 
budget"  and  observes: 

"The  budget  system  is  already  amply  A-indicated.  But  it  will 
take  more  than  one  year  for  it  to  work  out  its  full  worth.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  doing  its  part  to  that  end. 
It  remains  for  Congress  to  do  its  part  in  cooperation  •with  the 
Executive,  and  this  is  what,  up  to  date,  Congress  has  not  been 
doing." 

What  the  Dawes  report  means  to  the  historian  is  one  thing. 
What  it  means  to  the  politician  is  several  things,  as  the  press  dis- 
cussion just  quoted  indicates.  But  to  many  of  us  who  have  been 
looking  for  a  General  Dawes  of  our  own  to  show  us  how  to  make 
both  ends  of  our  personal  budgets  meet  as  they  should,  the  inter- 
est in  the  Dawes  report  lies  in  its  revelation  of  "just  how  one 
soldier-banker  with  a  reputation  for  profanity  and  a  record  for 
efficiency  set  out  to  reform  the  outworn  methods  of  a  corporation 
which  is  doing  $4,000,000,000  business  a  3ear."  So  remarks 
Mr.  H.  P.  Stokes  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  He  finds  in  the  report  a  striking  picture  of  the 
actual  work  of  the  Budget  Bureau  in  contributing  total  sa\-ings 
of  $250,134,835.03  to  the  reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Looking  over  the  report  ]Mr.  Stokes  notes 
that  the  twenty-seven  of  these  millions  were  saved  by  simple  little 
"transfers."  The  old  traditional  Government  way  of  doing 
business  was  for  one  Department  to  sell  ofif  for  whatever  they 
might  bring  any  supplies  it  had  no  immediate  use  for,  while  some 
other  Department  might  at  the  same  time  be  looking  frantically 
around  for  similar  articles  and  pajing  the  highest  market  prices. 
For  instance,  on  page  32  of  the  report  we  find  that  the  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  some  teapots  it  couldn't 
use,  while  at  the  same  time  "the  Interior  Department  happened 
to  be  fairly  thirsty  for  teapots."  By  simply  turning  these  teapots 
over  to  the  Department  that  wanted  them,  instead  of  losing 
money  on  two  sales,  the  Government  saved  exactly  $2.57.  Then 
the  same  Corporation  "had  a  trowel,  a  wedge  and  a  squeegee  on 
hand  which  it  could  find  no  use  for  but  which  the  Department 
of  Commerce  thought  it  could  use  very  handily,  perhaps  on  some 
of  its  lighthouse  tenders."  Here  it  was  56  cents  saved  for  the 
Government.  In  the  same  way  little  savings  were  made  on 
waste-paper  baskets,  some  chairs,  some  hacksaw  blades,  an 
automobile.  Of  course,  comments  Mr.  Stokes,  "all  the  transfers 
were  not  such  small  items,  for  they  could  never  have  mounted 
up  so  large  a  total.  The  small  items  have  been  picked  out  to 
show  the  precise  point  of  impact  in  the  Budget  Bureau.  There 
is  a  list  of  ship  transfers  on  page  60  which  contains  some  of  the 


larger  fish  in  General  Dawes's  basket."  The  estimated  savings 
on  the  transfer  of  these  ships  to  the  Departments  that  had  use 
for  them  was  $125,000  apiece.  So,  we  read,  "there  have  been 
very  substantial  savings  effected.  What  is  more  significant, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  order  of  things  is  a  tremendous 
improvement  over  the  old,  when  each  Department  had  a  notion 
it  ran  a  business  all  its  own  with  other  Departments  regarded 
more  or  less  as  rivals  with  whom  one  had  to  bargain  and  dicker, 
if  one  made  any  exchanges."  And  then  there  are  the  "coordina/- 
tors,"  who  have  been  saA-ing  considerable  sums  by  better  han- 
dling of  better  passenger  and  freight  shipments,  motor  transport, 
and  real  estate  I'entals  for  Government  agencies. 

But  it  is  the  Departmental  savings,  v\'e  are  reminded,  that 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  $250,000,000.  The  Department  of 
State,  for  instance,  "helped  General  Dawes  put  his  program 
across"  bj-  setting  its  messenger  force  to  the  duty  of  cleaning  the 
rooms  and  thus  dispensing  vnth  extra  charwomen  and  also  by 
seeing  to  it  that  employees  who  happened  to  be  working  late  in 
the  evening  assumed  responsibility  for  turning  out  lights  and 
closing  things  up  for  the  night.  A  few  samples  of  Departmental 
savings  are  taken  at  random  from  the  report,  as  follows: 

"War  Department — Reduction  of  expense  due  to  establish- 
ment of  fixt  allowance  of  clothing  for  enlisted  men  on  a  money 
basis,  as  against  the  former  system  of  issue  of  clothing  as  called 
for,  $2,340,000. 

"Air  Service — By  remodeling  old  airplanes,  .$2,500,000. 

"Navj- — Reduction  over  last  year's  allotments  to  shore  sta- 
tions (in  addition  to  $3,000,000  of  curtailed,  caneele<l,  or  post- 
poned work),  $3,000,000. 

"Post-office  Department — Economies  in  the  lines  of  solid 
loading  of  cars,  the  elimination  of  duplication,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  unnecessary  services,  $.3,000,000. 

"Veterans'  Bureau — General  Order  No.  20  requiring  prompt 
discharge  of  patients,  and  so  preventing  unnecessary  prolongation 
of  hospitalization,  $2,800,000. 

"Shipping  Board— Total  estimated  savings,  $96,407,509." 

The  Dawes  report,  as  the  Kansas  City  Journal  remarks  edi- 
torially, "includes  accounts  of  nearly  everj'thing  from  typewriter 
ribbons  to  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  President."  It  shows 
man}'  interesting  ways  in  which  some  and  large  economies  were 
affecte'd.  In  the  Employees'  Compensation  Comniis.sion,  for 
example,  $2,300  was  saved  in  the  increased  use  of  addressing 
machines."  And  "the  War  Department  saved  $1,560  by  using 
excess  and  salvaged  material  at  one  aviation  field." 

Returning  to  Mr.  Stokes's  Evening  Post  dispatch  we  find  him 
aware  that  the  report  is  vulnerable  in  spots.  He  thinks,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Shipping  Board  figures  "have  a  rather  padded 
look"  and  include  some  savings  in  wage  schedules  which  were 
"largelj'  the  result  of  economic  causes  entirely  beyond  even  the 
President's  control."  Yet  General  Dawes  believes  that  he  has 
erred  on  the  side  of  modesty.  His  bureau,  for  instance,  has 
taken  credit  for  only  $41,000,000  out  of  a  total  reduction  of 
$725,000,000  in  War  Department  expenditures.  "What  is  more, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  intangible  savings  whose  money 
vaJue  it  has  entirely  been  impracticable  to  figure." 
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WHY  BEVERIDGE  BEAT  NEW 


Ti 


ttr— M-^HAT'S  BULLY.  T.  R."— was  alone  lacking  to  give 
the  capture  of  the  Senatorial  nomination  by  Albert 
J.  Beveridge  in  the  recent  Indiana  Republican  primary 
the  complete  Bull  Mooso  flavor.  All  through  the  day  foUowng 
the  election  the  congratulatory  telegrams  came  pouring  in  to 
Mr.  Beveridge's  Indianapolis  home  from  old  Roosevelt  Pro- 
gressives who  did  not  forget  the  leading  part  played  by  Be%eridge 
in  the  stirring  events  of  1912.  "  This  return  of  the  Bull  Moose," 
remarks  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune  (Ind.).  "maybe  a  bitter  pill 
for  the  old-line  Republicans,"  but  old  Roosevelt  papers  are 
delighted  with  what  one  of  them,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  calls 
the  A-ictory  of  a  representatiAe  of  "the  Progressive  point  of  view 
— the  point  of  view  represented  superlatively  by  Roosevelt." 

Democratic  editors  are  found      

fairly  unanimous  in  hailing  the 
reemergenee  of  a  former  "in- 
surgent" and  "Bull  IMooser" 
as  forecasting  another  party 
upheaval  and  as  a  sign  of 
popular  discontent  with  Re- 
publican conduct  of  affairs  at 
Washington,  but  Republican 
dailies  of  the  more  regular 
stripe  generally  refuse  to  see 
any  great  political  significance 
in  the  result  of  the  Indiana 
primary,  considering  it  the 
natural  result  of  an  assiduous 
campaign  skilfully  conducted 
by  a  now  regular  Republican 
of  great  eloquence,  ability, 
personal  charm  and  long  po- 
litical experience. 

If  we  turn  to  the  press  of 
Indiana  to  find  out  why  the 
author  of  "The  Life  of  John 
Marshall"  defeated  President 
Harding's  close  friend.  Sen- 
ator New,  by  some  20,000 
votes  on  May  2,  we  find  a 
groat  diAersity  of  opinion. 
The  pro-New  Indianapolis 
News  inclines  to  attribute  the 
result  to  factional  fights  and 
rural  discontent  ANath  Con- 
gress.    The    trouble,    as    the 

pro-New  South  Bend  Tribune  sees  it,  is  that  the  people  of  the 
State  did  not  know  Senator  Xcav  and  not  knoA\-ing  him  could  not 
appreciate  his  high  quality.  The  pro-BcAeridge  Indianapolis 
Star  looks  upon  the  result  as  a  personal  triumph  of  a  briUiant 
Hoosier,  without  any  "reflection  eAen  by  implication"  upon 
the  national  Administration.  Senator  Ncav's  "vote  for  New- 
berry and  his  general  reactionism"  defeated  him,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  EvansA-iUe  Press  (Ind.).  The  Gary  Post,  a  Democratic 
observer  in  a  part  of  the  State  where  Republicans  voted  heaAdly 
for  Beveridge,  does  not  think  that  the  Newberry  matter  had 
much  to  do  vnih  the  result.     But — 

"What  did  mainly  influence  opinion  in  Indiana  was  Mr. 
BeAeridge's  earnest,  lucid,  analytic  and  informing  addresses  on 
the  great  problems  of  taxation,  finance  and  goAernment.  He 
shoAA-ed  himself  thoroughly  informed  on  many  deep  and  intricate 
problems,  and  conAinced  the  people  that  he  was  well  prepared  to 
stand  up  and  dissect  these  matters,  cut  out  unnecessary  expense, 
relegate  profligacy  and  extra Aagance, promote  constructiA'e legis- 
lation and  get  our  countrj-  and  the  world  back  on  a  sound  basis." 

One  of  the  Indiana  Republican  dailies,  the  EAansA-ille  Journal, 


in  a  careful  editorial  review  of  the  results  of  the  primar.y,  finds 
a  fundamental  explanation  of  Mr.  Beveridge's  victory  "in  the 
feeling  that  Congress  has  been  a  daAvdler."  But  it  can  find  no 
repudiation  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  since  the  people  "clearly 
separate  the  President  and  his  Avork  from  Congress  and  its  work." 
In  the  primai-y  campaign  Senator  New  was  at  a  disadvantage 
because  he  remained  faithfulK'^  at  work  at  his  Senatorial  duties 
in  Washington.  Mr.  BeAeridge,  on  the  other  hand,  Avas  "actiA-e 
as  a  speaker"  and  has,  in  fact,  "been  speaking  at  public 
gatherings  in  Indiana  on  religious,  historical  and  political 
subjects  Avith  unbroken  regularity  for  the  last  tAvo  years." 
The  Journal  concludes,  Avith  an  apparent  touch  of  Hoosier  pride 
in  a  brilliant  and  successful  son  of  Indiana: 


•I  SHALL  SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  HARDING." 

But  Mr.  Beveridge's  defeat  of  President  Harding's  friend.  Senator 
New.  in  the  Indiana  primaries,  is  taken  by  Democrats  as  a  sign  of 
Republican  discontent  witli  Republican  management  at  Washington. 


"Intellectually  Mr.  Be\-er- 
idge  has  no  superior  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to-day. 
As  a  student  of  American 
history  and  the  philosophy 
underlying  the  development  of 
our  political  institutions,  he 
has  few  equals.  He  thinks 
clearly  and  deeply;  he  has  the 
gift  of  oratory  beyond  most 
men;  he  is  a  Avriter  as  well  as 
a  speaker.  When  Indiana 
elevates  him  to  the  Senate,  it 
Avill  be  sending  a  man  who  has 
had  large  experience  in  legisla- 
tiA'e  affairs,  and  who  has  in 
addition  a  ripened  and  com- 
prehensi\-e  knoAvledge  of  pub- 
lic questions,  the  fruits  of 
twenty-fiA'e  years  of  work  and 
intensiA'e  study." 

When  the  crockery  flies 
out  of  the  Avindow,  the  neigh- 
bor across  the  street  is  likely 
to  conclude  that  there  is 
serious  trouble  in  the  family. 
So  it  is,  perhaps,  no  wonder  to 
find  a  large  number  of  Demo- 
cratic papers  interpreting  the 
A'ictory  of  BeAeridge  OAer  New 
as,  in  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Times,  "a  sign  of  Re- 
publican dissatisfaction  and 
as  the  first  heaA^  political 
blow  which  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration has  received." 
"A  hard  blow  to  the  Harding  Administration,  but  a  harder  blow 
to  the  present  Republican  leadership  in  Congress,"  is  the 
way  the  Chicago  Journal  (Dem.)  sizes  it  up.  This  "stiff 
rebuff  and  repudiation"  of  the  present  Administration  con- 
Adnces  the  Columbia  State  (Dem.)  that  "we  are  nearing 
another  Democratic  era."  The  New  York  World  is  hardly  less 
positive,  saying: 

"Senator  New's  defeat  for  renomination  in  the  Indiana  pri- 
maries is  President  Harding's  defeat.  The  Repubhcan  A'oters 
of  Indiana  haA'e  repudiated  the  Harding  Administration.  Back 
of  the  BeA-eridge  A-ictory  is  unmistakablj'  the  growing  unpopu- 
laritA^  of  the  Harding  Administration  and  the  increasing  disgust 
of  the  A'oters  with  the  quahty  of  pohtical  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"If  the  Indiana  Republicans  will  not  renominate  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  friend  and  thick-and-thin  supporter,  it  is  already 
plain  that  the  name  of  Harding  aa-iII  not  saA'e  the  Republican 
Congressional  ticket  in  NoA'ember.  The  returns  from  Indiana 
show  that  the  country,  haA-ing  traA'eled  the  road  to  normalcy, 
is  now  on  its  way  back,  none  too  pleased  with  its  experience. 
The  poAver  that  was  obtained  in  1920  under  false  pretenses  can 
no  longer  be  held  under  false  pretenses." 
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The  fact  that  Mr.  Beveridge  was  one  of  the  Republicans  who 
followed  Roosevelt  out  of  the  party  in  1912  leads  a  number  of 
Democratic  papers  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  tie  Indiana 
primary-  as  a  sign  of  a  ProgressiAe  rebirth.  The  Pittsburgh 
Post  (Dem.)  finds  it  "difficult  to  see  where  the  old  guard  element 
behind  the  Administration  can  see  anj-thing  in  this  residt  of  the 
Indiana  Republican  primary  to  give  them  optimism."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks 
that  if  Beveridge's  nomination  is  followed  by  election,  his  return 
to  the  Senate  "will  bring  new  cheer  to  the  Progressive  wing  of 
his  party,  indicating  that  the  standards  set  up  under  Roosevelt 
ten  years  ago  have  not  been  whollj-  submerged  by  reaction." 

Crockery-throwing  and  loud  mutual  recriminations,  it  has  been 
observed,  are  generally  interpreted  by  outsiders  as  signs  of  seri- 
ous domestic  differences.  But  those  inside  may  consider  them 
simply  a  normal  method  of  settling  difficulties  and  readjusting 
relations.  So  we  find  important  Republican  dailies  like  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Baltimore  American,  Buffalo  Evening 
N^ews  and  IMilwaukee  Sentinel  wondering  why  anybody  should 
see  in  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  of  Indiana  prefer  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  to  Harry  S.  Xew  as  a  Senatorial  candidate,  any  indica- 
tion of  coolness  toward  the  President  or  Republican  policies. 
With  two  such  good  Republicans  contesting,  remarks  the  inde- 
pendent Washington  Post,  which  is  in  close  touch  with  the  White 
House,  "about  the  onlj'  way  in  which  an  Indiana  Republican 
could  indicate  a  desire  to  repudiate  the  Administration  was  to 
stay  away  from  the  primarj'."  Other  Republican  dailies  declare 
that  the  defeat  of  Senator  New  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  who  has  served 
two  successive  terms  in  the  Senate,  is  really  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  party.  !Mr.  Beveridge  will  lend  a  new  element  of  strength 
to  his  side  of  the  Senate,  says  the  Portland  Express  (Rep.).     The 
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A  BEVERIDGE  WITH  A  KICK! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


choice  of  a  man  of  Beveridge's  character,  record  and  predilec- 
tions, "indicates  life,  movement,  adjustment  and  intelligence" 
within  the  party,  avers  the  Manchester  Union  (Rep.).  Indiana, 
it  adds,  "had  a  chance  to  choose  betweeji  a  man  who  had  proved 
himself  a  loyal  follower,  but  no  leader,  and  a  man  who  had  the 


capacity  of  leadership,  who  would  contribute  constructively  to 
the  making  of  a  practical  and  pojjular  party  program,  and  whose 
brilliancy  in  debate  in  the  Senate  has  become  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  chamber — and  she,  quite  naturally  and  appropri- 
ately, chose  the  latter." 


CONSTERNATION  I 
— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Similar  assertions  come  from  such  once-Progressive  Republican 
dailies  as  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  Chicago  Evening 
Post  and  Kansas  City  Star.  The  last  named  paper,  which  once 
counted  Theodore  Roose^■elt  as  an  editor,  tells  why  it  thinks  that 
Beveridge's  election  "would  be  the  best  thing  that  coiild  happen 
to  the  Harding  Administration": 

"Beveridge,  if  elected,  will  bring  new  blood  into  the  higher 
councils  of  the  party  and  into  the  Senate.  He  is  knoMH  through- 
out the  country  as  a  progressive  and  a  practical  progressive.  The 
Administration  is  plentifully  supi)lied  MTth  organization  pohti- 
cians.  It  has  been  shy  on  men  who  represent  the  progressive 
point  of  \-iew — the  point  of  Aiew  represented  superlatively  by 
Roosevelt. 

"President  Harding  needs  Beveridge  in  Congress.  He  needs 
him,  not  as  a  rubl)er  stamp,  but  as  a  man  of  creative  imagination 
and  independent  thought,  who  will  help  keep  the  party  an  instru- 
ment of  achievement  for  the  common  good." 

Before  the  election  the  Xew  York  Tribune's  Indianapolis  cor- 
respondent wired:  "A  victory  for  Xew  to-morrow  will  be  con- 
sidered a  victory  for  the  Administration.  A  victory  for  Bever- 
idge will  be  a  defeat  for  the  Administration."  But  after  the 
election  The  Tribune  declared  that  any  attempts  to  make  the 
Beveridge  nomination  appear  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Administration 
were  "childish,"  suggesting  both  a  "spirit  of  desperation"  and 
"paucity  of  partizan  invention."  And  in  this  editorial  The 
Tribune  goes  on  to  point  out  how  good  a  thing  it  is  for  the  Re- 
publican party  to  have  new  blood  infused  into  its  Washington 
leadership.  "Xew  leaven  is  constant!}'  needed  in  politics  and 
a  more  clearlj'  shown  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Itoosevelt  will 
be  to  the  party's  advantage." 

But  not  all  Republican  papers  are  so  cheerful.  In  a  leading 
editorial  the  Minneapolis  Journal  again  and  again  rings  the 
changes  on  the  statement  that  the  Indiana  primary  is  a  warning 
to  the  Republican  party  and  a  sign  of  wide-spread  political  dis- 
content.    After  all  allowances  are  made,  says  the  Columbus 
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Ohio  t'^late  Journal,  Senator  Bevcridge's  victory  "reflects  strong 
Republican  dissatisfaction  with,  the  way  things  are  going  in 
Washington,  no  doubt  chiefly-,  if  not  almost  wholly,  due  to  dis- 
gust with  Congress  and  its  shutBings."  A  remarkable  editorial 
appears  in  the  New  York  Herald,  an  independent  paper  which  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  last  Republican  ticket.  After  denj'ing 
Democratic  allegations  tliat  the  defeat  of  New  means  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  Harding  Administration  and  paj-ing  ^Ir. 
Beveridge  a  high  tribute  for  his  adroit,  clever  and  earnest 
campaigning,  it  concludes  with 
this  significant  paragraph: 

"But  if  the  Republican  Congress 
insists  on  looting  the  Treasury  with 
a  bonus  biU,  insists  on  passing  an 
impracticable  and  impossible  tariff 
bill  and  makes  itself  generally  of- 
fensive to  the  intelligent  people  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  been  doing, 
even  the  very  splendid  work  of 
President  Harding  and  his  Ad- 
ministration can  not  save  it  from  a 
thundering  thumping  at  the  polls 
this  fall." 

Among  independent  newspaper 
obser\-ers  we  find  the  Newark  Neivs 
and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  con- 
sidering Beveridge's  victory  "a 
blow  to  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion." The  New  York  Commercial 
prefers  to  call  it  "a  slap  at  Con- 
gress," but  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican does  not  think  that  the  voters 
are  likely  to  make  a  very  close 
distinction  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  conAinced  that  the 
defeat  of  Senator  New  by  !Mr. 
Beveridge  in  the  Indiana  primaries 
is  a  sign  of  intense  and  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  with,  and  disap- 
proval of,  the  way  things  are  going 
at  Washington.  And  this  inde- 
pendent newspaper  proceeds  to 
state  some  of  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction as  it  believes  even  the 
Republican  leaders  must  see  them: 

"Instead  of  the  model  of  harmony  which  was  to  be  exhibited 
by  the  Harding  Administration,  they  have  seen  a  Republican 
House  almost  contemptuously  override  the  recommendations 
of  a  Republican  President  in  reference  to  legislation  affecting 
economy,  the  very  watchword  of  the  Administration.  They 
have  seen  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  the  officials  of  an  important 
bureau  without  definite  explanation,  and  they  have  witnessed 
the  unfavorable  impression  made  upon  the  public  by  tliis  act  and 
by  statements  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  which  seem  to  point 
to  a  step  backward  toward  the  spoils  system. 

"If  in  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction  Congress 
adds  a  tariff  which  sends  the  cost  of  li^^ng  up  again,  Avhat  reason 
can  friends  of  the  Administration  have  for  hoping  that  the  out- 
come of  the  Indiana  i^rimary  will  not  prove  to  be  as  menacing  as 
their  opponents  are  proclaiming?" 

A  brief  glance  at  other  editorial  pages  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.), 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (Ind.),  and  Washington  Star  (Ind.) 
consider  the  Indiana  primary  a  purely  personal  triumph  for  JSIr. 
Beveridge.  And  ZVIr.  Hearst's  New  York  Americaii  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Senator  New  was  defeated  because  the  Repub- 
lican Administration  for  which  he  was  a  Senate  spokesman  has 
been  making  foreign  alliances  and  has  "sold  America's  birthright 
of  independence  for  a  mess  of  international  bankers'  pottage." 


CHINAS  "STONEWALL  JACKSON." 

Feng   Yu-Hsiang,    one    of   Wu    Pei-Fu's    generals,    and    a 
devout  Methodist,  is  given  much  of  the  credit  for  the  vic- 
tory over  Chang.     He  hopes  to  introduce  proliibition,  on 
the  American  plan,  into  China. 


MR.  WU  CHECKS  MR.  CHANG 

MILITARY  POLITICS  IN  CHINA,  long  known  as  tha 
most  thickly  settled,  and  lately  even  better  known  as 
the  most  unsettled,  country  on  the  globe,  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  clarified  by  General  Wu's  apparently  decisive 
defeat  of  General  Chang,  General  Chang  Tso-Lin,  cx-bandit, 
Governor  of  JNIanchuria,  and  recent  threatener  of  the  Peking 
Government,  is  practically  eliminated,  and  wth  him  go  a  number 
of  complications.    The  situation  is  still  so  thoroughly  mixed  up, 

however,  that  a  good  many  mere 
Americans  in  editorial  chairs  resign 
themselves  to  repeating  the  re- 
markable names  mixed  up  in  the 
Chinese  puzzle,  wondering  whj' 
the  various  leaders  and  factions 
are  doing  what  the  cables  say  they 
are,  and  hoping  for  the  best.  Thus, 
"Wu,  Chang,  Sun  and  IIsu,"  sighs 
the  Houston  Chronicle.  "What 
a  babble  of  names — and  the  issues 
are  quite  as  mixed!"  Nevertheless 
this  editor  manages  to  untangle  a 
few  leading  strands  to  the  effect, 
that: 

"Hsu  is  the  colorless  president 
of  the  colorless  republic  of  North 
China.  Ilis  Government  is  without 
cash,  and  he  himself  is  Avnthout  men. 

"Sun  is  the  virile  head  of  the 
stormy  republic  of  South  China. 
He  is  infatuated  with  Western 
ideals." 

Chang,  a  monarchist  by  inclina- 
tion, was  anomalously  lined  up 
with  Dr.  Sun,  the  radical,  and  Wu 
Pei-Fii,  said  to  be  a  Liberal,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  dictator 
Hsu,  while  several  other  military 
leaders  of  the  general  standing  of 
Wu  and  Chang  are  waiting  their 
chance  to  get  into  the  squabble. 
These  include,  accordi::ig  to  a  spe- 
cial dispatch  from  the  New  York 
Tribune's  Washington  Bureau,  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Tsao- 
Kun,  and  leaders  of  the  "Chekiang,  Kiangsu  and  other  factions." 
In  the  meantime,  complains  the  Chronicle's  editor: 

"The  multitude  of  commissions  created  by  the  Washington 
Conference  for  the  protection  of  Chinese  integrity  .  .  .  are  mark- 
ing time.  They  would  be  glad  to  turn  back  a  lot  of  occupied  terri- 
tory, give  lip  a  lot  of  concessions  and  draw  up  a  lot  of  agreements 
if  thej^  could  find  anj'  responsible  Government  with  which  to  deal. 

"  In  the  first  place,  power  is  hopelessly  di\'ided.  In  the  second, 
whereA'er  manifested  in  practical  form  it  appears  to  be  exercised 
by  unofficial  persons. 

"About  the  only  significant,  outstanding,  concrete  fact  in  the 
whole  mess  is  that  China  has  so  far  forgotten  herself  as  to  be 
employing  machine-guns,  airplanes  and  surgery. 

"These  form  a  part  of  modern,  or  Western  civilization.  Their 
employment  forecasts  a  new  era  for  China  more  definitely  than 
her  political  squabbles." 

Several  editors  agree  that  perhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
about  the  present  mixed-up  condition  is  that  the  Chinese  are  learn- 
ing modern  methods  of  warfare.  In  General  Wu  there  seems 
to  have  developed  a  Chinese  leader  of  parts.  Another  general,  a 
Christian  fighter,  is  attracting  even  more  attention.  The  New 
York  Times  observes,  apropos  of  this  remarkable  man: 

"An  important  part  iu  the  ^'ictory  of  Wu  Pei-Fu  in  China  seems 
to  have  been  played  by  the  Christian  General  Feng  Yu-Hsiang, 
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'ALL  BY  MYSELF." 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  JYeu's. 


who  is  a  ISIethodist.  From  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  ^lissions  "sve  learn  that  he  rules  his  trooi^s  and  his 
province  with  great  firmness.  Smoking,  drinking,  gainV)ling  and 
profane  language  are  forVndden  in  his  army." 

General  Feng  is  called  by  missionaries  "the  StonewuU  Jaekson 
of  China,"  observes  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  and  adds 
these  further  bay  leaves  to  the  Christian  general's  ^^Teath: 

"It  was  his  division  Avhieh  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  after  Oen- 
eral  Wu  had  suffered  what  practically  amounted  to  defeat.  Feng 
came  up  and,  falling  upon  Chang's  right  ANiug,  soon  liad  the  Man- 
churian  army  in  disorderly  retreat.  These  meager  fr-cts  are 
picked  out  of  the  body  of  dispatches.     They  are  significant. 

"China  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  on  tlie  globe. 
Her  man-power  is  almost  incalculable;  and  in  modern  warfare 
it  is  not  hard  to  make  shock  troops  out  of  the  raAv  material  if  the 
right  kind  of  instructors  are  in  charge. 

"It  may  be  generations  before  China  has  adopted  Western 
methods  in  the  daily  lives  and  actiA-ities  of  the  people;  but  China 
could,  and  may,  adopt  and  put  into  practise  the  military  methods 
of  the  West  within  a  decade.  Japan  did  it,  and  the  Chinese  are 
a  more  intelligent  people  than  the  Japanese,  with  a  higher  sense  of 
honor,  according  to  their  traditions  and  their  habits  of  thought. 

"The  world  should  be  greatly  interested  in  the  future  of 
China's  army.    It  may  mean  much  to  civilization." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  good  many  editors  setni  to  feel 
that  China's  peaceful  settlement  of  its  disputes,  internal  and 
other^vise,  may  mean  even  more  to  civilization  than  do  the  ex- 
ploits of  its  army.  There  is  a  strong  current  of  optimism  in  the 
comment.  It  may  reasonably  be  believed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Enquirer,  that  "the  situation  has  been  beneficially 
simplified  and  substantially  improved  by  General  Wu's  victory." 
This  journal  notes  "with  approval: 

"To  judge  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  acted  since  he  assumed 
control  of  the  situation.  General  Wu,  who  is  a  soldier  pure  and 
simple  and  nothing  at  all  of  a  politician,  is  not  actuated  by  any 
inordinate  ambition,  and  is  not  intending  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity in  his  hands  for  his  own  personal  advantage.  Instead  of  set- 
ting up  a  dictatorship,  as  he  could  easily  have  done  had  he  so 
desired,  he  extended  his  support  to  Hsu  Shih-Chang.  the  actual 
President,  and  went  no  further  than  to  insist  upon  the  removal 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  three  men,  including  Premier  Liang 
Shih-Yi,  whom  he  mistrusted.  He  has  announced  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  liberate  China  from  its  militaristic  incubus,  and  his 
program  includes  the  disbandment  of  the  proA-incial  forces;  the 
formation  of  a  smaU  army  to  be  used  for  defensi^"e  purposes  only 
by  the  Peking  Government;  and  the  convocation  of  a  Parliament 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people  by  which  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  installation  of  a  successor  to  President  Hsu  Shih-Chang." 

Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze,  -Minister  at  Washington  representing  the 
Peking  Government,  agrees  that  Chinese  affairs  are  improv- 


ing, and  Mill  improve  even  furtlior  if  Dr.  Sun  comes  to  time. 
"Personalh-,  I  think  too  much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  present  unrest  and  disarray,"  he  says  in  a  bulletin  sent  out 
from  his  headquarters  at  Washington.  ""  In  an  organic  change  in 
the  life  and  habits  of  a  nation  there  follows  ahvays  a  period  of 
national  readjustment  in  the  guise  of  disturbance  and  unrest." 
-Ma  Soo,  on  the  other  hand,  representative  of  the  Canton,  or 
South  China,  government  of  Sun  Yat-Sen,  states  in  an  interview 
that  "It  must  be  admitted  at  the  start  that  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment represents  nobody,"  and  that  one  of  the  first  moves  in  any 
permanent  improvement  of  Chinese  conditions  must  be  its  com- 
])]( to  elimination.  Ma  Soo  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
-\merican  missionaries  in  China  are  backing  Wu's  campaign,  a 
sure  sign,  in  his  opinion,  that  ])redatory  American  business 
interests  are  hoping  to  cash  in  on  the  ^^ctory. 

The  Providence  Journal  is  glad,  at  least,  that  "General  Wu  is 
frankly  anti-.Japanese,"  and  gives  evidence  of  being  a  man  who 
has  set  out  "honestlj'  to  form  and  maintain  a  government  that 
will  most  actually  realize  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Chinese 
people."  Even  more  optimistic  and  complimentarj'  is  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  It  comments  in  an  editorial  headed,  "The 
Mystery  of  Sun  Yat-Sen"-. 

"  Wu  Pei-Fu's  victory  near  the  gates  of  Peking  was  a  victory  on 
two  flanks,  in  more  than  a  geographical  sense.  It  was  a  victory 
o\er  reactionism  as  represented  by  Chang  Tso-Lin  and  over 
advanced  liberalism  as  represented  by  Sun  Yat-Sen,  arch-radical 
and  head  of  the  Government  of  the  South.  China  is  so  much  of 
a  puzzle  in  general  that  we  need  hardly  go  out  of  our  way  to  hunt 
for  special  puzzles.  And  yet  there  is  the  mystery  of  why 
Sun  Yat-Sen,  one  of  the  first  of  China's  patriots,  a  former 
President  of  the  Republic,  should  have  made  common  cause 
with  a  Manchu  ex-bandit  strongly  suspected  of  being  in  the 
Japanese  pay. 

"One  conceivable  answer  is  in  the  extremist  psychology'  which 
finds  illustrations  outside  of  China.  Left  Wing  will  sometimes 
cooperate  with  Right  Wing,  as  in  Germany  not  so  long  ago  when 
the  ^Monarchists  were  not  at  all  displeased  by  the  activities  of  the 
Communists.  But  it  is  only  a  desperate  partizanship  that  will 
play  that  kind  of  game.  There  is  about  Sun  Yat-Sen  a  strong 
suggestion  of  De  Valera  in  the  subordination  of  national  unity 
to  personal  ideology. 

"In  Russia  to-day  the  chief  hatred  of  the  Monarchists  is 
directed  not  against  the  Bolshevists,  but  against  the  Center,  the 
moderate  mass  that  thinks  nationally  instead  of  in  terms  of  par- 
tizanship. Extremists  are  less  afraid  of  the  counter-extremists 
who  play  into  their  hands  than  of  the  middle-of-the-road  men. 
Such  a  man  of  the  Center  in  China  would  now  seem  to  be  Wu 
Pei-Fu  geographically  and  in  ideas.  His  victory  would  thus  hold 
out  the  promise  of  a  unified  and  progressive  China." 
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THE  TEMPEST  OF  TEAPOT  DOME 

Is  SOMETHING  BEING  "PUT  OVER"  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  Teapot  Dome, 
Wyoming,  naval  oil  reserve  lease  to  private  oil  interests? 
Both  Democratic  and  Republican  editors  are  asking  the  question. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fall 
agree  that  the  geological  structure  of  the  dome  is  such  as  to 
permit  its  pools  to  be  drained  by  wells  in  the  nearby  Salt  Creek 
area,  and  that  the  Government,  by  leasing  this  rich  oil-bearing 
area  of  some  9.000  acres  for  a  period  of  years  on  a  royalty  basis, 
is  making  a  bargain  that  will  save  millions.  Independent  oil 
experts,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that 
the  private  producers  to  whom  the 
Teapot  Dome  area  has  been  leased 
will  make  a  profit  for  the  lessees  of 
at  least  $2,000,000,000,  and  that 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  that  oil 
from  the  dome  is  being  or  will  be 
drained  by  contiguous  wells.  Officials 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  according 
to  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  WorhJ.  "insist  they 
were  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the 
Teapot  area  could  not  be  drained  by 
drilling  wells  in  the  vicinity."  while 
Secretaries  Fall  and  Denby  say  it 
was  on  the  strength  of  a  report  by  a 
Government  expert  to  the  e.xact  con- 
trary that  the  lease  was  entered  into. 

The  reviews  of  this  matter  in  the 
press  recall  that  the  Teapot  Dome 
field  was  one  of  the  three  great  West- 
ern oil  areas  taken  OAer  years  ago  by 
the  Government  to  conserve  a  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  Navy.  The  Taft  and 
Wilson  administrations,  particularly 
the  latter,  were  kept  fairly  busy,  it 
is  said,  resisting  encroachments  upon 
the  three  oil  areas  by  priAate  oil  in- 
terests. \Mien,  in  1914,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels  reported  to  the 
President  that  coal  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  oil  as  Navy  fuel  because  of  its  superior  steam- 
producing  qualities  and  other  economies,  it  was  decided  by 
the  Wilson  regime  not  to  lease  the  oil  reserves  under  any 
circumstances.  Under  the  present  Administration  the  Taft 
and  Wilson  policies  of  conservation  were  reversed,  and  the 
three  oil  reserves  leased.  The  royalties,  as  we  read,  range 
from  12J^  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  Teapot  area,  and  the  lessees 
agr^e  to  construct  a  pipe  line  connecting  with  other  pipe 
lines  from  the  mid-continent  oil  fields  to  the  Central  West. 
The  first  twenty  wells  are  to  be  begun  within  six  months, 
and  if  oil  in  paying  quantities  is  not  found  the  lessees  are 
required  to  drill  two  more  twenty-well  series.  The  Govern- 
ment, moreover,  is  to  ha^'e  the  p^i^-ilege  of  exchanging  with  the 
producing  company  crude  oil  for  fuel  oils  suitable  for  Navy  use, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  the  producing  company  shall 
deliver  such  fuel  oil  to  naval  vessels  at  any  designated  point 
between  IVIaine  and  Cuba.  The  amount  of  royalty  oil  which  the 
Government  is  expected  to  receive  tstII  be  approximately  27 
per  cent.,  say  independent  experts. 

The  charge  that  Secretary  Fall  conducted  secret  negotiations 
with  the  oil  interests  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
fields  is  made  by  the  Democratic  New  York  World,  and  an  in- 
vestigation has  been  ordered  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 
A  political  turn  has  been  given  the  matter  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Daniels,  while  Secretary  of  the  Na\'y',  stubbornly  op- 


From  the  New  York  "Times." 


MAP  OF  SALT  CREEK  OIL  FIELD. 

The  heavy  line  between  Teapot  Dome  and  Salt 
Creek  Dome  indicates  a  water  line  which  opponents 
of  the  lease  of  the  Navy's  oil  reserves  claim  makes 
drainage  Into  Salt  Creek  private  fields  impossible. 


posed  leasing  these  areas.  "If  all  that  is  hinted  at  is  true,  Mr. 
Harding  has  a  scandal  of  the  first  magnitude  on  his  hands," 
declares  the  Independent  Ncav  York  Globe.  "Certainly  the 
affair  ought  to  be  probed  root  and  branch,"  believes  the  Man- 
chester Union  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  "Ijitterest  sort  of  a  contro- 
versy" is  predicted  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  opponents  of  a  lease  is  Senator  La 
Follette  (Rep.),  of  Wisconsin.  "If  the  two  Secretaries  con- 
sidered proposals  from  a  number  of  prominent  oil  companies  and 
individuals  before  awarding  the  lease,  why  were  the  proposals  not 
made  public?"  asks  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.     "Moreover, 

why  was  the  lease  signed  on  April  7 
and  all  information  regarding  it  with- 
held from  the  public  until  April  21, 
when  its  existence  was  finally  admitted 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
passed  by  the  Senate?"  Other  critics 
are  ex-Governor  Brooks,  of  Wyoming; 
the  present  Governor;  the  State 
Geologist,  who  believes  there  is  prac- 
tically no  possibility  of  draining  Tea- 
pot Dome  through  nearby  wells,  and 
Senator  Kendrick  (Dem.),  of  Wyo- 
ming. "The  opinion  of  no  geologist 
has  yet  been  presented  in  support  of 
the  opinion  that  Teapot  Dome  is 
being  tapped,"  asserts  Senator  Ken- 
drick, "while  all  the  independent  oil 
operators  who  have  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  are  a  unit  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  Dome 
being  drained  by  any  well  that  has 
yet  been  drilled." 

' '  True,  the  Government  is  to  receive 
a  royalty  on  each  barrel  of  oil  pro- 
duced," admits  the  New  York  Evening 
World  (Ind.  Dem.),  "but  who  wouldn't 
pay  50  cents  a  barrel  for  crude  oil 
that  sells  for  several  dollars?"  An- 
other objection  of  this  paper  is  that 
"an  air  of  mystery  enshrouds  the 
whole  transaction."  And  "Secretary 
Fall  will  find  this  policy  of  secrecy  costly,"  thinks  the  Balti- 
more Sun  (Dem.),  "because  the  growing  tide  of  opposition  will 
feed  more  quickly  on  suspicion  and  secrecy  than  if  negotiations 
were  conducted  in  the  open."  As  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks: 

"Instead  of  leading  the  oil  in  the  ground,  where  it  has  ac- 
cumulated for  imcounted  centuries,  and  is  as  safe  as  anything 
can  be  in  the  material  world,  the  Administration  has  decided 
to  drain  the  lands  and  divvy  up  with  the  contractors. 

"This  is  not  being  done  because  the  Na^-j'  is  in  immediate 
need  of  the  oil — not  at  all.  There  is  a  superabundance  of  oil 
to  be  had  at  low  prices,  and  the  visible  supply  is  sufficient  to 
meet  all  Navy  needs  for  a  decade  or  more." 

While  there  have  been  many  verbal  broadsides  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  mostK'  from  Democratic  sources,  Republican  editors 
apparently  have  been  withholding  their  fire.  "All  the  foregoing 
charges  are  too  grave  to  permit  a  hasty  editorial  judgment," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Independent  Syracuse  Herald,  and  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  "the  royalties  exacted  from  the  lessee, 
ranging  from  123^  to  50  per  cent.,  seem  fair."  Furthermore, 
President  Harding,  himself,  according  to  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald,  believes  that  the  interests 
of  the  public  have  been  protected  in  every  way,  and  that  the  lease 
is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Na^y,  and  that  it  will  bear 
the  most  intensive  scrutiny  by  either  friendly  or  unfriendly  eyes. 
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SOVIET  SKULDUGGERY  SCENTED  HERE 

THE  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  SLUSH  FUND  of  several 
iiiillious  ■nhich  Samuel  Gompers  dor-lares  is  being  used 
in  the  United  States  to  spread  propaganda  and  pay 
bribes  is,  in  the  opinion  of  several  American  editors,  merely 
another  method  of  "boring  from  within"  to  disrupt  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  of  "which  Mr.  Gompers  is  the  president. 
The  plan,  charges  the  National  CiWc  Federation,  of  New  York, 
'"contemplates  the  selection  as  'key'  men  of  1,000  disaifected 
revolutionary  trade  unionists  in  as  many  localities,  Avho  in  turn 
are  to  round  up  all  sympathetic  members  of  their  respective 
unions."  Present  leaders  are  to  be  ousted,  and  the  unions 
disrupted  generally.  The  person  behind  the 
scheme,  agree  the  Civic  Federation  and 
Mr.  (lompers,  is  William  Z.  Foster,  leader 
of  the  last  steel  strike,  and  the  main  object, 
it  is  said,  is  to  oust  Samuel  Gompers  as 
president  of  the  labor  organization,  because 
of  his  protests  against  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia.  The  fact  that  Foster,  who  had  no 
money,  ^•isited  Soviet  Russia,  and  after  re- 
turning to  this  country  established  a  maga- 
zine in  Chicago  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Trade  Union  Educational  League,  is  pointed 
out  by  both  the  Federation  and  Mr.  Gompers, 
as  proof  that  he  is  spreading  Bolshevist 
propaganda  among  the  workingmen  of  the 
United  States. 

But  the  charge  bj- Mr.  Gompers  "should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously,"  thinks  the 
Chicago  Socialist,  "for  Samuel  has  a  habit 
of  making  loose  statements."  Besides, 
maintains  this  labor  paper,  "in  view  of  the 
general  practise  of  foreign  governments  it 
would  not  be  surprizing  to  learn  that  Russia 
is  following  the  example  of  England,  France, 
and  other  European  countries  in  spending 
money  to  put  their  case  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  The  purpose  of  the 
Gompei's  statement.  The  Social i.sl  continues, 
is  to  prevent  recognition  of  the  Sonnet 
Government  and  the  resumption  of  trade 
relations,  and  this  in  turn  "will  delay  the 
restoration  of  normal  industrial  conditions 
and  thereby  work  an  injury  not  only  to  Ihe 

workers  of  all   countries,  including  the  U'nited  States,  Init   to 
civilization  itself." 

These  opinions  agi-ec  with  those  of  the  editor  of  anoth«'r  labor 
paper,  the  Schenectady  Citizen,  who  asks  ^Mr.  Gompers  to  l)e 
"more  specific  and  state  names,  figures  and  dates."  The  New 
York  Herald  suggests  that  Mr.  Gompers  is  "tuning  up"  for  his 
annual  campaign  for  reelection,  and  the  Socialist  Milwaukee 
Leader  hints  that  "in  all  probability  Gompers  could  tell  a  few 
things  about  Allied  propaganda  if  he  wanted  to."  In  The 
Leader's  opinion — 

"Whatever  may  be  the  facts  about  Soviet  propaganda  which 
Gompers  claims  to  have,  we  should  like  to  see  them  and  the 
facts  about  Allied  propaganda  lioth  uncovered  to  the  public 
gaze.  We  predict  that  if  such  an  exi)osure  ever  takes  place, 
the  Soviet  propaganda  will  look  small  and  siekcompared  with 
the  Allied  propaganda." 

Mr.  Foster  denies  with  considerable  heat  that  he  is  undertaking 
to  construct  a  political  machine  with  Soviet  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undermining  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  any 
other  organization.  ^Moreover,  he  demands  that  ISIr.  Gompers 
"make  good."  It  is  the  opinion  of  :\Ir.  Foster  that  ]Mr.  Gompers 
is  "suffering  from  an  anti-Russian  complex."     And  he  goes  on: 


Cop>TJK':ted  by  Underwood  ik  Undtrrwuod 
"l       DEM.\.N-D      THAT      MR.       GOMPIiHS 
MAKE  GOOD  ON  HI8  IN'SINUATIONM," 

Says  AVilliam  Z.  Foster.  donyinR  that 
he  Is  building,  witli  the  lielp  of  a  huso 
So\iet  slush  fund,  a  secret  maeliine 
to  undermine  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  movement. 


'"Either  INIr.  Gompers  must  prove  his  statements  and  in- 
uendos  or  stand  convicted  of  flagrantly  unfair  propaganda.  As 
far  as  the  books  of  our  organization  are  concerned  I  stand  ready 
to  submit  them  to  any  reputable  auditing  company,  Avho  will 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  examine  into  our  sources  of 
revenue. 

"]Mr.  Gompers's  charge  about  my  building  a  great  secret 
machine  to  undermine  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
movement  is  ridiculous.  The  fact  is  that  the  Trade  Union 
Educational  League,  the  body  which  ^Ir.  Gompers  has  in  mind, 
operates  in  broad  daylight. 

"A  factor  making  for  2^Ir.  Gompers's  blast  is  that  he  fears  the 
new  spirit  of  progress  now  taking  shape  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  trade  imions  ail  over  the  country.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  trade  union  movement  has  come  to  a  standstill  political- 
ly, industrially  and  i)hilosophically.  The 
Trade  Union  Educational  League  is  work- 
ing to  break  this  deadlock." 


The  Buffalo  News,  however,  Avonders  if 
Mr.  Foster  isn't  "suffering  from  a  pro-Bol- 
shevik complex,"  and  The  Lxprcss  of  that 
cit}'  reminds  us  that  "because  of  the  good 
work  IVIr.  Gompers  has  done  in  combating 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism  among  American 
workingmen,  his  strong  attack  upon  the 
new  phase  of  the  Bolshevistic  movement 
must  be  read  "with  great  respect  as  the 
warning  of  a  man  who  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject closely  and  appreciates  its  menace." 
As  for  Mr.  Foster's  denial,  we  read  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  that — 

"He  would  have  Ijeen  more  con\iucing  if 
he  had  omitted  his  remark  about  the  anti- 
Russian  complex.  Here  he  Avent  just  a  little 
too  far  for  good  strategy,  and  left  the  im- 
pression that  Avhatever  else  may  be  in  his 
mind,  certainly  no  hostility  to  Bolshevism 
lurks  there.  He  has  no  'auti-Russian' — 
that  is  to  say,  no  anti-Soviet — bias. 

"Indeed,  when  we  remember  the  record 
of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  leader  in  the  steel  strike 
and  take  into  consideration  the  extreme 
character  of  a  good  many  of  his  utterances, 
he  seems  to  have  made  out  something  like 
a  prima  facie  case  against  himself." 


Mr.  Gompers  is  fighting  Bolshe'vism  in 
this  country,  according  to  the  Chicago  Post, 
"with  an  adroitness  which  proves  that  the 
veteran  labor  leader  has  lost  little  of  his 
cunning  with  the  passing  of  the  years."  And  "those  who  seek 
to  outwit  him  will  have  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  even 
on  daylight-saving  time,"  notes  the  L'tica  Press.  Turning  to 
the  Indianapolis  Union,  a  conservative  labor  paper,  we  find  it 
confident  that  !Mr.  (Jompers  "has  the  goods  and  is  prepared 
to  come  forward  with  the  data  if  called  upon."  He  "has  been 
in  public  life  too  long  to  make  foolish  statements,"  it  avers; 
and  it  predicts  that  when  the  time  comes  "he  will  present  to  the 
country  an  array  of  facts  that  will  startle  the  most  skeptical." 
A  wide  reading  of  editorials  discloses  the  fact  that  editors 
in  general  are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  reports  of  Soviet 
propaganda,  tho  not  a  few  appear  to  be  concerned  regarding 
organized  labor.  The  St.  Louis  Star,  for  instance,  believes 
that — 

"If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  American  industry 
Avhen  the  wage-earners  of  the  country  needed  unity  of  purpose 
and  a  solid  front,  it  is  to-day,  when  certain  influential  groups  of 
capital  are  openly  engaged  in  a  battle  to  break  down  unionism 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  first-class  leadership  is  needed, 
but  it  must  be  a  sane  and  conservative  leadership,  and  any 
swing  to  radicalism  would  be  well-nigh  fatal  to  organized  labor 
at  this  time.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  present  leaders  of  the 
American  Federation  should  be  maintained  in  command  because 
of  their  experience  in  dealing  with  similar  crises." 
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TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


The  red  turns  pale  when  put  next  to  the  long  green. —  Washing- 
toti    Post. 

Is  Charles  W.  Morse's  case  the  pardon  came  too  early. — 
New   York  Tribune. 

The  gambling  season  will  open  soon.  Cantaloupes  are  on 
the  way. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

About  the  only  bone-dry  spots  in  the  United  States  are  some 
of  the  oil  wells. — New  York  Tribune. 

Ger.m.\xy's  "floating"  debt  of  276,000.000,000  marks  is  getting 
into  the  submersible  class. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

One  thing  beyond  the  power  even  of  this  great  nation  is  to 
effect  a  peace  with  Senator  Borah. — New  York  Tribune. 

Another  strange  thing  is  our  dry  land  extends  three  miles 
out   into  the  ocean. — Xeu'.-<pai)er  Enterprise  Association. 

Russia  has  an  idea  she  is  showing  her  friendliness  by  expressing 
her  ^sillingness  to  borrow  money. — Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger. 

Ax  Egyptian  mummy  with  bobbed  hair  has  been  found. 
They  are  digging  for  the  galoshes  now'. — N^ews paper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Xow  Sweden  has  told  Emma  Goldman  to  mo^e  on.  It  looks 
like  Emma  is  going  to  see  quite  a  lot  of  the  world. — American 
Lumberman. 

Winston  Churchill  says  the  British  Government  is  keeping 
a  watch  on  Ireland.  What  they  really  need  is  an  alarm  clock. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

There  is  a  glacier  in  Alaska  which  moves  downward  at  the 
rate  of  three  feet  a  year. 
New  York  Tribune. 


They  call  it  "The  Cost  of  Living."— 


A  German  chemist  says  he  can  supply  imitation  coal  at  half 
price.  That's  nothing.  American  enterprise  supplies  it  at 
full  price. — The  American  Banker. 

We  wish  the  Genoa  Conference  every  success,  but  we  can't 
help  observing  that  the  Atlas  Powder  Company  has  started  run- 
ning full  time  again. — American  Lumberman. 

A  nature  magazine  estimates  that  there  are  only  two  birds 
to  every  acre  in  the  United  States.  This  may  be  because  there 
are  more  than  that  to  every  hat. — Washington  Post. 

"The  United  States  can  not  turn  her  back  on  the  world," 
says  President  Harding.  Well,  even  after  this  love  feast  it 
wouldn't  be  the  safest  thing  to  do. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Some  folks  a,re  worried  because  Turkey  will  still  have  one  foot 
in  Europe.  Cheer  up.  she's  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  for  cen- 
turies and  never  got  any  further. — Manila  Bulletin. 


The  man  with  a  political  bee  in  his  bonnet  often  gets  stung. — 
Charleston  Gazette. 

Every  week  is  clean-up  week  with  the  visiting  highwaymen. 
— New  York  Tribune. 

The.se  are  apparently  trj'ing  days  for  every  one  save  the  crim- 
inal.— AshcL'ille    Times. 

LuiHT  travels  inconceivably  fast  until  it  encounters  a  human 
mind. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Before  the  next  peace  conference  it  would  be  advisable  to 
hold  a  couple  of  rehearsals. — New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hearst's  contribution  to  ]Music  Week  is  a  vocal  number 
entitled  "I  Hear  :Me  Calling  Me."— A'cir  York  Tribune. 

Has  anybody  obtained  a  ruling  on  the  birthday  of  a  baby 
arriving  at  12::io  A.  M.,  daylight-saA-ing  time? — Boston  Herald. 

Lloyd  George  fears  another  war,  and  just  as  Jack  Dempsey 
was  hoping  to  make  a  protracted  stay  in  Europe. — New  York 
Tribune. 

Fine  thing  about  a  16-year-old  flapper  is  she  will  outgrow  it 
20  years  from  now  when  she  is  25. — Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

LiXDY  Astor  says  the  flapper  is  all  right,  thus  confirming  the 
information  that  has  been  supplied  us  by  the  flapper. — New 
York    Tribune. 

There  are  no  flappers  in  the  spirit  world,  says  Conan  Doyle. 
What  do  the  older  people  talk  about? — Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger. 

Germany  and  Russia  hav-ing  decided  to  get  together,  what 
they  w^ill  get  together  is  the  question  that  agitates  Europe. — 
Weston  Leader. 

The  door  recentlj'  opened  to  peace  in  Ireland  seems  to  be 
functioning  more  as  an  e.xit  than  as  an  entrance. — Norfolk 
Virginian- Pilot. 

One  American  dollar  is  worth  2,750,000  Russian  rubles.  How- 
ever, it  doesn't  follow  that  2,750,000  Russian  rubles  are  worth 
one  American  dollar. — Weston  Leader. 

"Fewer  rags  than  for  many  years  will  be  seen  in  ballrooms 
this  season,"  say  the  dancing  masters.  We  wonder  if  they  are 
referring  to  dances  or  clothes. — Manila  Bulletin. 

General  Pershing  recently  made  a  seventy-mile  horseback 
ride.  He  w^as  probabh'  looking  for  what  Congress  has  left  of 
the  United  States  army. — New  York  Tribune. 

Police  Commissioner  Enright,  who  has  denied  that  there 
is  a  crime  wave  in  New  York,  is  now  taking  measures  that  suggest 
he  has  discovered  a  few  ripples. — Boston  Transcript. 
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THE  ONE  STEADY  WORKER  IN  THE    COAL    INDUSTRY. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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THE  RUSSO-GERMAN  TORPEDO  AT  GENOA 


NO  CRIES  OF  JUBI- 
LATION in  the  Ger- 
man press  greeted  the 
disclosure  of  the  Rapallo 
Treaty  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  it  is  remarked  by 
some  adverse  critics,  who  say 
the  Germans  have  learned 
that  the  only  mistake  they 
made  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Lufiitania  was  "giving  vent 
to  rejoicing."  "This  second 
Lusitania  feat,"  as  some  Jugo- 
slav newspapers  term  it, 
rather  inclines  German  editors 
to  "explain,  apologize  and 
minimize"  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "Russo-German  tor- 
pedo at  Genoa."  ^Meanwhile 
Paris  dispatches  advise  us 
that  the  Allied  Reparation 
Commission  has  notified  the 
German  Government  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  par- 
ticular agreement  which  seem-^ 
to  violate  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  there- 
fore no  intervention  is  re- 
quired. But  it  is  also  stated 
that  the  Commission  has 
"made  it  plain  that  if  the 
provisions     of     the      Rapallo 

Treaty,  when  put  into  effect,  jeopardize  the  interests  of  any 
of  the  Allies,  Germany  might  be  called  upon  by  the  Entente  to 
nullify  the  treaty  or  any  part  of  it."  Parallel  with  the  Rapallo 
Treaty,  we  learn  from  Berlin  dispatches,  the  Russians  and 
the  Germans  have  negotiated  a  consular  treaty  of  "far- 
reaching  commercial  and  economic  purport."  Of  the  Rapallo 
Treaty  the  Koelnische  Zcitung  declares  the  excitement  it  caused 
abroad  resulted  in  much  misjudgment  of  its  provisions  and 
tendencies,  and  it  a<lds: 

"As  far  as  the  material  contents  of  the  treaty  are  concerned 
from  the  German  point  of  view,  they  present  no  cause  for  ex- 
citement. The  treaty  itself  has  nothing  to  do  vdXh.  the  Genoa 
Conference.  It  was  lying  in  Berlin  f(jr  eight  weeks  before  the 
conference  opened,  all  ready  to  receive  the  neces.sary  signatures, 
and  even  its  stipulations  were  well  known.  At  that  time — as  it 
was  announced  to  all  the  world — the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Government  Avere  in  Berlin  and  negotiations  were  going 
on  regarding  the  agreement.  The  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  met  our  representatives  for  the  first  time  at 
Genoa  l)rought  about  a  closer  understanding  on  different  points. 
That  the  treaty  was  signed  there  ought  not  to  have  created 
a  shock." 

The  Koelnische  Zeilnng  goes  on  to  say  that  the  foreign  press, 
particularly  the  French,  do  not  conceal  the  aim  of  their  attacks, 
and  avers  that  "when  the  French  press  says  that  the  Cannes 
resolution  must  be  assailed,  it  is  no  doubt  the  third  paragraph, 
point  .'i.a.,  they  are  hinting  at.  Here  it  is  said  that  all  debts  and 
public  obligations  of  the  pre-Bolshevik  regimes  must  be  acknowl- 
edged and  all  damages  resulting  from  confiscation  will  have  to 
l)e  made  good  by  Russia."     The  German  Government  "dis- 
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torpedoed  the  Lusitania. 


claims  both  of  these  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  treaty 
on  basis  of  mutuality,"  ac- 
cording to  this  Cologne  daily, 
which  is  convinced  that  "Ger- 
man}' had  a  right  to  conclude 
such  a  treat}'^  even  if  it  is 
damaging  to  Entente  interests 
1  hat  she  negotiate  with  Russia." 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is 
skeptical  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Genoa  Conference  as 
long  as  Germany  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  deliberations 
affecting  Russia,  and  believes 
the  barring  of  Germany  from 
participation  in  the  .sub-com- 
mission of  the  First  Political 
Commission  was  an  arbitrary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  "chief 
opponent  of  the  Russo-Ger- 
man Treaty."  Here  France  is 
meant,  which  is  said  to  have 
"succeeded  in  securing  the 
support  of  a  group  but  not  of 
the  conference  as  a  whole," 
and   this   journal   proceeds: 

"Against  this  tendency  we 
must  Avam  our  delegates  to 
exercise  caution.  The  En- 
tente and  even  some  neutral 
GovemuK^nts  regard  our  con- 
cluding a  separate  treaty  A\ith 
Russia  as  disloyal  toward  the  other  ])articipants  of  the  conference. 
We  may  reply  to  this  charge  that  the  Entente  Avere  the  ones  to 
begin  separate  negotiations  with  the  Russians,  taking  no  notice  of 
Germany.  As  a  matter  of  formality  either  charge  may  have  some 
foundation.    As  a  political  couj),  it  can  withstand  all  objections." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  also  asserts  that  if  the  conference  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  collective  bargain  with  Russia,  the  principal 
Powers  "would  have  laid  a  ready-made  program  before  Germany 
and  some  of  the  other  countries  as  well,  and  none  of  these  would 
have  had  a  chance  to  promote  their  individual  interests."  "The 
German  delegation,"  it  says,  "would  have  had  to  accept  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  victorious  Powers  as  to  her  future  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, instead  of  concluding  a  treat}'  that  covers  Germany's  proper 
interests."  The  Socialist  Vorwaerts  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  its 
bourgeois  contemporaries,  and  assures  us  that  Germany  had  a 
perfect  right,  moral  and  political,  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty 
with  Russia  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  nations 
making  similar  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Itepublic,  and  it  argues: 

"The  treaty  does  not  permit  Germany  to  interfere  in  Russia's 
internal  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  strict  neutrality  is  the  term 
employed  as  to  her  attitude  toward  Russia.  As  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia  was  not  only  a  necessity,  but  also  the  desire 
of  the  working  classes  as  well  as  of  the  industrialists  of  Germany, 
we  may  expect  that  the  German  people  in  general  will  endorse 
the  treaty  without  reservations.  As  to  its  effect  on  foreign  coun- 
tries— it  is  already  evident  that  they  do  not  think  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  was  properly  timed." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Tem/is  reports  that  the 
German  public  is  confident  that  the  Rapallo  Treaty  is  a  "deflni- 
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"This  is  my  best  hit  since  I 

— The  Vreme  (Belgrade). 
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GIVING   US  ALL  A  '  TURN.'" 
"The  Bolsbie-Boche  Double-Shuffle." 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


RECIPROCITY. 
■'I'll  change  my  load  for  yours!" 
"What's  your  load'^' 
"Paper." 
"Sos  mine!  ■  — Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


ENGLISH  CARTOON  VIEWS  OF  THE  RUSSO-GERIMAN  PACT. 


live  victory  for  Gerinanj',"  but  much  concern  is  exprest  in 
some  quarters  that  the  joining  with  the  So\'iet  Russians  signifie.s 
so  much  to  the  German  Communists  and  German  National 
Bolsheviks  who  are  "delighted  to  see  Germany  arm  in  arm  with 
Soviet  Russia."  In  Parliamentarj-  circles  more  reserve  on  the 
Treaty  is  met  Avith,  according  to  this  informant,  who  says  that 
the  deputies  of  the  majority  do  not  wish  to  express  hostile  criti- 
cism of  Wirth  and  Rathenau,  but  one  deputy  was  heard  to  quote 
a  German  proverb  about  the  Russo-German  Treaty  to  this  effect: 
"For  a  pigeon  on  the  roof,  Germany  let  go  a  sparrow  in  her  hand." 
Anglicized  this  would  indicate  that  Germany  has  failed  to  realize 
that  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Also  a  Nuremberg 
professor,  Martin  Spahn,  is  quoted  by  the  Paris  Temps  corre- 
spondent as  saying  that  "the  German  Government  has  com- 
mitted a  great  fault  by  unnecessarily  irritating  France  and  En- 
gland, and  this  imprudence  will  surely  be  followed  by  an  energetic 
counter-offensive  to  the  detriment  of  Germanj-."  Professor 
Spahn  is  also  of  the  belief  that  "it  is  impossible  now  to  expect 
France  to  permit  consideration  of  the  reparation  problem  at 
Genoa."  We  read  further  that  20  deputies  of  the  Right  in  the 
German  Reichstag  brought  up  the  question  of  the  "preponder- 
ance of  the  Jewish  element  in  the  German  Delegation  at  Genoa," 
which  they  charged,  "amounts  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  delega- 
tion membership."  This  correspondent  tells  us  also  that  the 
coming  opening  of  the  frontiers  between  Russia  and  Germanj' 
is  causing  grave  disquiet  to  the  German  sanitary  authorities  on 
account  of  disease  conditions  in  Russia,  and  one  medical  officer 
characterized  the  Rapallo  Treaty  as  the  "tj'phus  alliance." 

In  France  a  representative  view  is  exprest  by  the  Paris 
Journal  de  Debats,  which  says  that  Germany  and  Russia  have 
■'ousted  themselves  from  the  Genoa  Conference"  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty.  From  the  moment  that  they  ' '  began 
to  come  to  understandings  between  themselves,  that  could  not 


but  affect  matters  of  the  first  importance  under  discussion  at  the 
conference,  they  made  it  impossible  for  the  other  Powers  to  treat 
with  them."  Through  their  own  initiative  they  have  formed 
"one  of  those  European  groups  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
anxious  to  prevent,"  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Journal  de  Debats 
such  groups  are  in  the  nature  of  things  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  round  up  the  world  in  one  little  household.  The  truth  is  that 
nations  come  together  through  mutual  affinity  and  not  through 
prescribed  rules,  according  to  this  influential  Paris  daily,  which 
wonders  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reallj-  thinks  of  the  Russo- 
German  "initiative." 

In  England  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  considers  the  agree- 
ment as  "a  testimony  alike  to  the  astuteness  of  the  Russian 
delegates  and  to  the  short-sighted  folly  of  their  German  col- 
leagues whose  action  can  not  but  \astly  intensify  the  distrust  of 
Germany-  which  is  the  dominating  feature  of  French  policy." 
This  London  daily  tells  us  further  that  the  Germans  have  "placed 
all  the  mediating  influences  at  the  conference  in  a  position  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  have  inflicted  a  severe  setback  on  the 
strenuous  and  unceasing  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  lead  all  the  parties  at  Genoa  forward  in  the  path 
of  conciliation  and  mutual  cooperation."     We  read  then: 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  their  wholesale  sacrifices  of 
Germany's  interests  vaW  receive  adequate  compensation  at  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  they  have  surrendered,  and  it  will  be 
instructi\"e  also  to  discover,  as  we  shall  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days,  what  is  the  \"iew  taken  of  this  extraordinary  action  by 
the  representatives  of  Germany's  great  industries.  The  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  which  pro\ide  for  the  abandonment  of  all  claims, 
for  compensation  in  respect  of  the  Soxnet  confiscations  of  foreign, 
property  in  Russia  amount  to  a  betrayal  of  all  the  principles 
which  have  hitherto  governed  international  obligations,  and  are, 
in  effect,  an  endorsement  of  the  Bolshe\ik  doctrine  and  practise 
hitherto  condemned  in  every  civilized  state,  as  striking  at  tho 
roots  of  organized  society." 
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JAPAN'S  EXIT  FROM  SHANTUNG 

THE  FIRST  MEETING  between  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  committees  on  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops 
from  Shantung  was  held  March  23rd,  and  five  days  later 
the  articles  of  agreement  were  signed.  Such  speed  is  unprece- 
dented, we  are  told,  for  former  negotiations  between  China  and 
Japan  have  always  proceeded  at  a  snail's  pace.  Of  course  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  Washington  Conference,  which  decided  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  retrocession  of  Shantung,  say 
Japanese  editors,  but  they  flatter  themselves  that  after  all  the 
'"speedy  conclusion  of  negotiations  is  more  substantially  attrib- 
utable to  a  great  concession  made  by  Japan  relating  to  the  prob- 
lem than  to  the  sincerity  of  China."  Of  course  the  Chinese 
delegates  were  sincere, 
rather  grudgingh-  obser\-es 
the  Tokyo  Chugai  Shogyo, 
for  they  realized  that  the 
settlement  of  the  problem 
will  have  "a  serious  in- 
fluence upon  the  abolition 
of  extra-territoriality  in 
China  in  the  event  that 
peace  and  order  fail  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Shantung 
Province."  But  to  this  daily 
"Japan's  sincerity  through- 
out the  negotiations  reigned 
supreme."  In  fact,  "Japan's 
attitude  is  not  only  sincere 
but  humiliating,"  and  we 
read: 

"Japan  ate  humble  pie  in 
the  Shantung  problem,  more 
especially  in  the  withdrawal 
of  her  troops  from  Shan- 
tung. The  lease  of  Kiaochou 
and  the  Shantung  Railway 
is  not  retroeeded  to  China 
but  is  abandoned.  All  the 
efforts  of  Japan  in  Shantung 
have  been  sent  to  the  devil 
through  the  humiliating  at- 
titude of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  already  a 
stor>'  of  the  bygone  days, 
and  we  do  not  cry  over  spilt 

milk.  The  momentous  j)robU>ni  that  needs  a  i)ainstaking  study 
at  the  present  juncture  is  how  to  protect  the  Japanese  residents 
in  Shantung  and  along  the  Shantung  Railway  with  large  busi- 
ness interests  and  in\  estment.  The  life  and  property  of  twenty 
thousand  Japanese  residents  will  be  exposed  to  danger  and 
menace  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops." 

That  the  Japanese  residents  in  Shantung  do  not  expect  much 
from  the  Chinese  troops,  or  police,  who  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Japanese  troops,  is  the  rather  slurring  suggestion  of  the  Chugai 
Shogyo,  which  tells  us  that  "manj-  weird  rumors  are  persistently 
circulated  among  the  people  of  Shantung  concerning  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  order  in  the  province  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Japanese  troops."  Without  disclosing  the  source  of  such 
rumors,  a  consideration  generally  affecting  rumors,  this  journal 
proceeds : 

"  It  remains  a  question  whether  the  Chinese  police  or  soldiers 
can  maintain  peace  and  order.  If  the  perfect  guaranty  of  the_ 
Chinese  authorities  be  obtained  concerning  the  responsibility 
to  be  borne  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  along  the  Shantung  Railway,  the  e\acuation  of  the  Japa- 
nese troops  will  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  administra- 
tion of  Tsingtao  as  well  as  of  the  Shantung  Railwaj'  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Government  authorities  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  and  the  majority  of  the 
Japanese  residents  will  at  that  time  either  return  home  or  go  to 
Manchuria.     If  such  a  state  of  things  occurs,  Japan's  trade  with 


Tsingtao  will  be  divested  of  much  of  its  present  prosperity  and 
Tsingtao  itself  will  be  destined  to  ruin  after  all.  In  carefullj- 
considering  the  future  of  Tsingtao,  the  port  promises  to  rise  in 
ascendency  with  the  present  Shantung  Railway  extended  to  the 
hinterland  and  the  proposed  Hailan  Railway  constructed  to  add 
much  to  the  prosperitj'  of  the  seaborne  trade.  Opinions  agree 
that  Tsingtao  promises  to  become  an  entrepot  ranking  next  to 
Shanghai  in  future  and  to  occupy  the  largest  commercial  port  in 
North  China,  overshadowing  all  other  ports  in  existence.  The 
fact  that  the  Japanese  make  economic  development  at  Tsingtao 
with  their  foothold  firmly  established  there  will  not  only  tend  to 
guide  Japan's  trade  with  China  advantageously,  but  will  serve 
largely  to  the  profit  and  interest  of  China  herself.  It  devoh-es 
upon  the  Government  authorities  to  take  relief  measures  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  enterprises  maintained  by  the  Japanese  subjects 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The  development  of  Tsing- 
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SHANTUNG.  THE  "CRADLE    OF    CHINESE    CIVILIZATION." 

Japan's  e.vit  from  Shantung,  decided  at  the  Washington  Conference,  is  under  way,  and  Japanese  newspapers 
fear  that  the  "life  and  property  of  20.000  Japanese  residents  will  be  exposed  to  danger  and  menace." 


tao  owes  its  origin  to  the  Teutons,  but  the  i)resent  prosperity  to 
which  the  i)ort  was  raised  is  solely  attributed  to  the  Japanese." 

The  Tokyo  Yomiuri  reminds  us  that  it  was  stipulated  at 
Washington  that  the  Chinese  Government  should  repay  the 
Japanese  money  invested  by  them  in  public  properties,  the  Shan- 
tung railway,  wharfs  and  warehouses,  and  other  enteri)rises  of 
public  nature;  and  that  the  original  price  of  the  Shantung  Rail- 
way', amounting  to  5,300,000  gold  marks,  and  of  the  salt  fields 
should  be  repaid  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  Japan.  We 
read  then: 

"Chinese  observers  are  anxious  for  the  enormous  sum  of  money 
required  for  the  taking  over  the  interests  of  Jai)an  in  Shantung, 
and  are  saying  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  China  to  indemnif.\- 
the  amount  of  money  named  by  Japan,  because*  the  free  iu\  est- 
ment of  funds  was  made  by  Japan  without  China's  consent,  not- 
withstanding that  Japan  pledged  herself  to  the  retrocession  of 
Shantung  in  the  Twenty-one  Demands.  Should  this  absurd 
theory  be  left  to  take  its  course,  the  sincere  solution  reached  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  concerning  the  negotiations  for 
withdrawal  of  troops  would  become  impossible.  The  indemni- 
fication of  enormous  amounts  of  money  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  tell  severely  on  the  Chinese  people  who  will  have  to 
groan  imder  the  heavy  burden.  We  can  not  but  express  our 
sympathy  with  the  Chinese  people  at  large,  but  think  of  the 
hea\'y  .sacrifices  paid  by  Japan  in  ii])setting  the  German  foothold 
in  the  Orient  and  in  bringing  Tsingtao  to  i)henomenal  prosperity 
and  the  Shantung  Railway  to  high  efficiency." 
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COLOR  CONFLICT  ON  THE  RAND 

THK  TWENTY-EIGHT  IMILES  OF  GOLD  REEF 
known  as  the  South  African  Rand  is  the  stage  of  an 
ominous  quarrel  between  organized  white  labor  and 
native  hlaek  labor,  we  are  told,  altho  the  strike  and  attempted 
Bolslievik  uprising  there  has  been  settled  by  the  administrative 
firmness  and  skill  of  Premier 
Jan  Christian  Smuts.  The 
Premier's  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  recorded  pre- 
viously in  these  pages,  but  an 
account  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween white  and  black  labor 
on  the  Rand  is  considered 
timely  by  the  Xew  Zealand 
Auckland  Weekly  News.  Con- 
flict between  white  and  native 
labor  is  of  long  standing,  ac- 
cording to  this  newspaper, 
which  tells  us  that  the  mining 
industry  of  the  Rand  depends 
fundamentally  on  the  employ- 
ment of  native  labor,  and  that 
colored  workmen  ha^'e  always 
outnumbered  the  white  by  eight 
or  nine  to  one.     We  read  then: 

"The  Rand  contains  im- 
mense wealth.  The  line  of 
outcrop  extends  for  nearly 
eighty  miles,  and  the  forma- 
tion is  unique  for  regularity  as 
regards  both  the  thickness  and 
the  gold-tenor  of  the  reefs. 
The  value  of  the  ore  in  the 
main  reef  series  is  estimated 
at  £2,500,000,000,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  production  will 
continue  for  at  least  a  century. 
But  these  calculations  presume 
cheap  labor.  jMost  of  the  ores 
now  being  worked  are  low 
grade,  and  were  unskilled  white 
labor  at  only  eight  shillings  a 
day  to  be  employed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  native  labor  the  loss  on  the  Rand  would  run  into 
millions  a  year.  Even  with  gold  fetching  a  high  price,  the  in- 
flated costs  of  production  due  to  the  war  have  proved  a  heaA-j' 
tax  on  most  mines,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  strike 
was  a  proposal  for  the  partial  replacement  of  white  by  native 
labor  in  semi-skilled  occupations." 

This  touches  the  white  labor  organization  on  its  most  tender 
spot,  the  Auckland  Weekly  Neics  goes  on  to  say,  for  the  tradi- 
tional white  policy  is  "to  deny  the  native  the  right  to  rise  in  the 
industrial  scale."  He  is  to  be  kept  always  "a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water,"  to  perpetuate  the  system  which  has  been 
pieturesquelj'  described  as  "paying  a  white  man  12s.  6d.  a  day 
for  painting  the  lower  part  of  a  telegraph  pole,  and  a  native  Is. 
6d.  for  painting  the  upper  part."  In  pursuance  of  this  policj', 
whole  classes  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  have  been  reserved 
for  Europeans,  and  native  agitations  for  higher  pay  have  often 
been  supprest  with  unnecessary  rigor,  says  this  journal,  and  adds: 

"The  policy  of  discriminating  against  the  native  and  still  more 
the  arrogant  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied  have  aroused 
bitter  feelings — feelings  which  disturb  e\ery  South  African 
who  remembers  that  he  lives  in  a  country  where  the  white 
people  are  in  a  minority  of  one  to  seven.  On  the  Rand,  the 
situation  is  at  aU  times  strained,  and  in  plaj-ing  with  the  menace 
of  a  race  war  the  strikers  run  a  grave  risk  of  creating  the  actuality. 
No  words  more  fitly  describe  the  present  danger  than  those  with 
which  a  South  African  missionary  recenth-  described  the  nati^-e 
discontent:  'Let  no  time  be  lost,  for  at  any  moment  a  lighted 
match  may  fall  and  set  up  such  a  flame  all  along  the  Reef  that 
none  will  be  able  to  quench  it.' " 


THE  GREAT  SOUTH  AFRICAN  LION 
ONCE    MORE     ASSERTS     HIMSELF. 


FOR  A  JAPANESE-GERMAN  COMBINE 

BEFORE  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA  astonished  the 
world  by  their  Rapallo  agreement,  the  outlook  for  Ger- 
man trade  and  commerce  appeared  so  clouded  to  some 
Japanese  newspapers  that  the  brilliant  idea  of  Japanese-German 
economic  cooperation  became  the  subject  of  comment.      The 

Tokyo  Yorodzu  reminds  us 
that  it  has  frequently  "laid 
stress  on  the  necessity"  of  a 
"Japanese-Prussian  economic 
rapprochement,"  and  says  the 
time  is  hourly  ripening  for 
concerted  effort  in  the  promo- 
lion  of  the  business  interests 
of  Japan  and  Germany.  Ger- 
many's science  and  Japan's 
business  "convenience"  joined 
together  will  make  a  strong 
force  not  only  in  China  but 
throughout  the  Far  East,  and 
it  adds: 

"Contracts  for  establishing 
an  electric  machine  industry 
in  Japan  are  reported  to  ha\'e 
been  concluded  between  the 
Furukawa  Industrial  Company 
and  Siemens  Schuckert  and 
Company.  By  this  agreement 
Japan  wall  supply  materials, 
capital  and  labor  to  the  Ger- 
man firm  which  will  in  turn 
supply  factory  equipment,  ex- 
perience, technique  and  ex- 
perts. While  visiting  Germany 
early  last  March,  the  Japanese 
Business  Mission  entered  into 
negotiations  with  many  in- 
fluential German  business  men, 
including  Hugo  Stinnes  and 
Kesler,  of  the  Krupp  Factory, 
for  the  contribution  of  mutual 
attributes  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Furukawa-Sie- 
mens  negotiations  and  also  for 
the  joint  enterprises,  such  as 
medicinal  and  chemical  industries.  These  schemes  are  very 
appropriate  to  meet  the  present  economic  situation  in  both 
countries,  and  Japan  will  be  able  to  make  good  her  defects  and 
shortcomings,  and  Germany  to  have  influential  methods  for  her 
economic  restoration." 

This  newspaper  goes  on  to  speak  of  Great  Britain's  "anxiety" 
because  Germany  sought  economic  restoration  throiigh  Russia. 
But  the  exhausted  condition  of  Germany  "through  war  devasta- 
tion" is  a  factor  unfamiliar  to  American  and  European  observers 
which  impresses  this  Japanese  daily  as  the  real  reason  for  the 
obstacles  to  economic  collaboration  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. ^Meanwhile  liefore  the  conclusion  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia,  Germany's  prospects  appeared  to 
this  daily  as  follows: 

"Germany's  interests  in  Russia  are  now  gradually  losing 
groimd  by  the  advance  of  Great  Britain  into  Russia.  The  only 
orchards  from  which  the  Powers  will  gather  manna  for  their 
war  fatigue  are  Russia  and  China.  To  Germany  more  especially, 
Russia  is  the  only  stick  on  which  she  can  lean,  and  the  wresting 
away  of  the  stick  by  other  countries  means  a  fatal  accident  to  her. 
If  the  British  and  American  hands  are  clearly  visible  in  the  com- 
petition for  Russia,  Germany's  hope  for  economic  restoration 
through  Russia  will  be  completely  sealed.  She  must  turn  her  at- 
tention to  China.  Germany's  footholds  in  the  Orient  were, 
however,  utterly  upset  by  Japan  and  there  admits  of  no  room  for 
her  to  develop  in  South  Sea  Islands  and  China.  She  is  reported 
to  have  recently  started  activity  in  China,  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially, but  industry  withoxit  political  support  will  not  prosper. 
An  economic  combination  of  Japan  and  Germany  is  necessary." 


-Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  TWIN 


FEW  PERSONS  ARE  EXACTLY  ALIKE  on  the  right 
and  left  sides.  Some  are  decidedly  different,  as  careful 
examination  of  a  full-face  photograph  Avill  show.  Such 
persons,  in  the  view  of  some  biologists,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
halves  of  twins,  grown  together.  Had  each  half  developed  to 
full  extent,  there  would  have  resulted  two  nearly  identical  indi- 


so  legitimate  that  it  need  not  be  called  paradoxical.  The  human 
individual  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  single  fertilized  cell. 
He  is  monozygotic  in  origin.  From  this  zygote,  through  a  proc- 
ess of  symmetrical  division,  develop  all  his  right  and  left  hand 
homologous  organs  and  the  right  and  left  halves  of  his  'unpaired' 
organs  and  structures.  He  is  a  product  of  developmental  du- 
plicity.    Now  in  the  case  of  true,  complete  monozygotic  twins, 
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FEW  PERSONS  ARE  EXACTLY  ALIKE  OX  THE   RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDES. 


These  odd  pairs  of  twins  sliow  the  striking  difTerencc  in  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  faces  of  well-known  people.    The  first  picture  in  each  case 

shows  the  right  side  combined  with  a  reverse  photo  of  itself  to  make  a  complete  portrait,  while  the  second  picture  shows  the  left  side  treated  in 

the  same  way.     "Such  persons,  in  the  view  of  some  biologists,  may  be  regarded  as  halves  of  twins,  grown  together." 


viduals.  This  and  other  startling  information  about  twins 
may  be  found  in  an  article  on  "Mental  and  Physical  Correspon- 
dence in  Twdns,"  by  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  director  of  the  Yale 
psycho-clinic,  contributed  to  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May).  Dr.  Gesell  reminds  us  that  biologists  have  for  some 
time  accepted  a  classification  of  human  twins  into  two  distinct 
types:  (1)  fraternal  or  "dizygotic"  twins,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  of  the  same  sex,  who  show  ordinary  fraternal  resemblance,  and 
are  presumably  derived  from  two  separate  eggs;  (2)  duplicate 
or  "monozygotic"  twins,  who  are  always  of  the  same  sex, 
closely  resemble  one  another,  and  supposedly  originate  from  one 
fertilized  egg.  The  existence  of  both  types  of  twiuiiing  has  been 
indisputably  established  in  the  lower  animals.     He  continues: 

"The  fact  that  the  experimental  embryologist  can  bring  about 
Ihe  growth  of  a  paired  structure  by  a  simiiie  wound  of  a  single 
limb  bud  reveals  the  fundamental  nature  of  twinning.  Of  similar 
significance  is  the  fa<!t  that  Loeb  produced  a  90  per  cent,  increase 
in  twins  by  a  simple  immersion  of  his  experimental  eggs  in  lime- 
free  sea  water,  which  caused  the  segments  of  the  living  eggs  to  fall 
apart  as  they  were  formed.  Newman,  likewise,  regards  the  phe- 
nomenon of  twinning  as  a  'very  fundamental  process  almost 
universal  in  the  field  of  biology.  For  wherever  we  have  bilateral 
doubling,  we  have  twinning  in  some  form.' 

"From  this  point  of  view  every  bilateral  individual  may  be 
conceived  as  being  morphologically  a  pair  of  twins.     This  view  is 


this  process  of  duplication  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  that 
two  off.springs  result  from  the  single  ovum.  A  perfectly  .sym- 
metrical bilateral  individual  on  the  on(>  hand,  and  a  perfect  pair 
of  duplicated  individuals  on  the  other,  represent  the  ideal  ex- 
tremes of  the  ])rocess  of  twinning.  Betwee^n  these  extremes  there 
are  many  gradations  and  de\iations. 

"If  the  balance  of  power  is  equal,  the  partial  community  of 
blood  supply  carries  no  penalty.  But  a  stronger  or  favored 
embryo  may  appropriate  an  increasing  monopoly  of  blood,  so 
that  the  other  degenerates  into  an  amorphous  parasite.  One 
twin  may  be  relatively  normal,  but  the  cotwin  dwindles  develop- 
mentally  into  a  vegetative  mass  of  malformed  or  unformed  tissues. 

"This  glimi)se  into  the  subject  shows  that  twinning  actually 
expresses  itself  in  tv)  apparently  contradictory  end  results.  It 
may  produce  perfect  symmetry  and  mirror  imagery;  or  it  may 
produce  gross  disparity.  Nowhere  in  the  study  of  man  do  we 
find  such  complete  duplication  of  individuality,  and  nowhere 
do  we  find  also  such  profound  and  monstrous  degrees  of  individual 
difference. 

"It  nuist  b(^  recognized  that  dizygotic  twins  may  undergo 
secondar;y  fusions  in  the  developmental  period  and  be  bom  as 
conjoined  twins,  but  true  double  monsters  arc  placed  more 
readily  in  the  monozygotic  category.  Wild(>r  holds  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  duplicate  twins  and  double  monsters;  of 
the  t>pe  in  which  one  twin  is  a  degenerate  parasite  upon  the 
other,  and  also  of  the  lightly  conjoined  tyi)e  of  twins,  who  can 
sometimes  be  severed  successfully  by  a  surgical  operation.  New- 
man agrees  with  Wilder  in  the  view  that  these  are  all  monozygotic 
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ANOTHER   TRIUMPH  FOR  CALIFORNIA'S  FAMOUS  CLIMATE:  A  STUDY  IN   TWINS. 


The  Sixty-first   Street  School  in  Los  Angeles  takes  great  pride  in  its  nine  pairs  of  twins  and  proves  that  there  is  no  race  suicide  in  the  well- 
known  California  town.     Only  one  pair  contains  a  boy  and  girl.     Note  also  that  the  resemblance  becomes  less  marked  as  they  grow  older. 


in  origin,  and  asks  the  question,  "What  more  natural,  therefore, 
than  to  infer  that  separate  twins  "which  are  of  the  same  sex  and 
strikingly  alike  are  also  monozygotic?'  Parenthetically  it  may 
he  stated  that  Newman  has  definitely  established  the  fact  that 
armadillo  twins  are  monozygotic  in  origin,  and  that  twinning  is  a 
specific  hereditary  character  in  this  species. 

"The  problem  of  physical  and  mental  resemblance  in  dizygotic 
twins  is  more  simple.  Dizygotic  twins  must  be  considered 
merely  as  two  contemporaneous  indi\iduals.  As  a  class  such 
contemporaries  doubtless  show  a  higher  degree  of  psycho- 
physical resemblance  than  non-contemporaneous  siblings,  but 
in  any  gi^'en  pair  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  ordinary-  fraternal 
indi\idual  differences. 

"Such  t^^■ins  usually  look  no  more  alike  than  ordinarj*  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  easily  distinguished  by  physical,  mental  and  tem- 
peramental characteristics.  Indeed,  one  such  twin  may  be  men- 
tally normal  while  the  cotwin  is  backward  or  even  feeble-minded, 
rioddard  made  a  study  of  the  family  histories  of  327  feeble- 
imnded  indi\iduals.  Fifty-one  of  his  charts  recorded  the  birth 
of  twins.  In  four  of  theso  cases,  one  of  the  twins  was  mentalh' 
normal  and  the  other  feeble-minded.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
duplication  or  identity  under  such  conditions." 

It  must  be  remembered,  Dr.  Gesell  goes  on  to  say,  that  there 
are  wide  variations  possible  within  either  group.  Neither  proc- 
ess works  with  iron-clad  rigidity  or  uniformit3-.  Williams 
recognizes  that  single  ovum  twins  may  be  produced  in  as  many 
as  four  different  ways.  Moreover,  we  must  recognize  the  indis- 
putable occurrence  occasionally  of  an  ovum  with  two  nuclei. 
Recently  Professor  R.  S.  Lillie  has  suggested  that  the  process  of 
development  is  basically  regulated  hy  some  repressive  influence 
comptirable  to  chemical-distance  action.  We  have  Newman's 
general  observation  that  in  human  twins,  "twinning  is  by  no 
means  a  single  fixt  process,  but  is  highly  ^'ariable,  evidently 
beginning  earlier  and  being  more  complete  in  some  cases  than 
in  others."     To  quote  in  conclusion: 

"These  various  suggestions  do  not  suddenly  clarify  the  problem 
of  correspondences  in  twins,  but  they  do  make  more  intelligible 
the  distribution  of  correspondences  and  disparities  which  is 
actually  found;  and  they  do  not  necessitate  the  denial  of  a  rela- 
tively fi'equent  occurrence  of  monozygotic  twinning. 

"To  a  clinical  psychologist  who  is  so  constantlj-  imprest  with 
the  differences  which  obtain  both  among  normal  and  abnormal 
individuals,  it  seems  almost  like  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
to  find  in  one  afternoon  two  personalities  which  are  practically 
indistinguishable.  From  the  biological  point  of  \-iew,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  instances  of  almost  complete  duplicity 
should  not  occasionally  occur.  The  germinal  and  the  somatic 
determinations  of  development  may  be  so  nicely  balanced  during 


the  period  of  conception  and  clea^■age,  that  we  may  have  two 
persons  w^ho,  psychologically  as  well  as  morphologically,  stand 
for  but  one  indi^'idual  to  the  pair.  Shakespeare  might  again 
have  said,  'The  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin  than  these 
two  creatures.'" 


TOBACCO  SMOKE  AS  A  DISINFECTANT 

THE  DISINFECTING  ACTION  OF  TOBACCO  under 
conditions  comparable  with  those  found  in  the  mouth 
and  air  passages,  has  recently  been  studied  by  an  Italian 
investigator,  Signor  V.  Puntoni.  The  results  of  his  experiments, 
which  were  recorded  in  the  Annali  d'Igiene  and  quoted  in  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Public  Hygiene  Association, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"Signor  Puntoni  first  endeavored  to  determine  the  effect  of 
tobacco  smoke  on  the  most  common  microbes,  using  impreg- 
nated 'tests'  of  bacterial  emulsions  placed  in  a  small  glass  box. 
The  bacteria  employed  included  those  of  meningitis,  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria,  as  well  as  the  staphylococcus,  the 
streptococcus,  and  Pfeiffer's  bacillus.  These  varied  in  resistance, 
but  all  were  killed  in  five  to  thirty  minutes. 

"In  order  to  identify  its  ingredients,  the  tobacco  smoke  was 
filtered  through  cotton-Avool  to  remove  those  substances  which 
make  it  opaque,  and  the  products  contained  in  the  wash  water 
were  then  separated  by  distillation.  The  different  qualities  of 
tobacco  examined,  including  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  pipe-tobacco, 
showed  a  power  of  disinfection  about  equal  for  the  same  weight. 
'Tuscan'  cigars,  which  are  composed  of  denicotinized  tobacco, 
were  as  strongly  disinfectant  as  ordinary  cigars. 

"The  filtered  smoke  (rendered  transparent  by  filtering  through 
comprest  cotton)  was  found  to  retain  a  marked  bactericidal 
action,  altho  the  process  of  filtration  had  entirely  removed  th(i 
nicotine.  The  bactericidal  substances  contained  in  the  filtered 
smoke  are  soluble  in  water;  one  of  these  is  formaldehyde,  which 
distils  over  at  100  deg.  Cent.  Another  constituent  possessing 
a  Aery  considerable  degree  of  germicidal  power  is  pj-rrol,  w'hich 
distils  over  at  a  higher  degree. 

"Unfortunately,  the  disinfectant  action  is  less  powerful  in 
the  smoker's  mouth  than  in  the  test-tube.  Signor  Puntoni's 
experiments  in  this  direction  led  him  to  conclude  that  at  most 
there  is  a  comparatively  mild  germicidal  effect  produced  after 
one  has  smoked  a  very  large  amount  of  tobacco.  Moreover,  this 
applies  only  to  the  less  resistant  germs,  such  as  those  of  cholei'a 
and  meningitis.  Those  microbes  having  a  resistance  equal  to 
that  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  or  greater,  can  not  be  destroyed  by 
tobacco  smoke.  He  also  regards  it  as  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  germicidal  action  of  the  smoke  manifests  itself  in  the 
respiratory  passages  as  a  result  of  inhaling  the  smoke." 
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OUR  PACIFIC  COAST  FOOD  PROBLEM 


H 


■The  Illustrated  World. 


<i  TT  -ir  OW  LONG  SHALL  WE  EAT?"  asks  a  Pacific  coast 
editor  who  has  been  looking  into  the  food  situation 
there,  and  he  finds  that  the  answer  is :  As  far  ahead 
as  we  can  see,  if  we  will  only  irrigate  sufficiently;  otherwise  we 
must  import  food  or  stop  gromng.  This  question  and  reply  are 
specifically  for  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union  and  are  from  an 
article  contributed  to  Pacific  Industries  (San  Francisco)  by  its 
assistant  editor.  Ward  C.  Schafer.  Mr.  Schafer  tells  us  that  if 
the  population  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  continues 
to  increase  for  the  next  ten  years  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  last 
ten,  1930  will  see  10,000,000  people  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Of 
this  number,  approximately  6,000,000  will  li\-e  in  the  cities,  while 
the  remaining  4,000,000  will  live  in  the  country,  on  farms,  or  in 
towns  of  less  than  2,500  population.     He  asks: 

"Will  the  4,000,000  farmers  be  able  to  feed  themselves  and 
the  6,000,000  in  the  cities?  Or  will  the  cities  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  importing  the  bulk 
of  their  food?  How  great  an  in- 
dustrial population  can  the  West 
support  with  its  own  food  prod- 
ucts? 

"The  West  is  yearly  shipping 
out  a  huge  surplus  of  agricultural 
products  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  percentage  that  is  retained 
here  for  consumption  is  onlj^  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  when  com- 
pared to  the  total  yield.  But  how 
soon  will  we  see  the  day  when 
that  surplus  will  diminish  and  the 
demand  become  so  great  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  call  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  supply  the 
shortage? 

"A  general  survey  of  the  agri- 
cultural situation  in  the  three  Pa- 
cific coast  States  shows  these  main 
tendencies  to  mark  the  develop- 
ment during  the  last  ten  years: 

"1.  City  population  is  growing  three  times  faster  than  coun- 
try population. 

"2.  The  total  number  of  farms  operated  has  increased  23 
per  cent. 

"3.  The  total  acreage  operated  has  increased  only  10  per  cent. 

"4.  The  physical  volume  of  farm  ])roducts  has  increased  100 
per  cent. 

"There  is  only  one  explanation  of  such  a  set  of  conditions — 
intensive  cultivation  and  scientific  farming.  If  a  factory  could 
increase  its  output  1(X)  per  cent.,  with  only  10  i)er  cent,  more 
plant  investment,  you  would  say  that  it  had  a  future!  Yet  that 
is  just  what  is  taking  place  in  Pacific  coast  farming. 

"Twenty  years  ago  the  old  grain  farmers  fought  irrigation 
like  the  '49ers  fought  the  introduction  of  the  twenty-five  cent 
piece — they  figured  it  would  ruin  the  West.  To-day,  irrigation 
is  paying  them  an  annual  dividend  of  S28  an  acre  in  increased 
yield  on  an  investment  of  $33  an  acre.  The  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  amounts  to  an  average  of  $2.75  per  acre,  giving 
the  farmer  a  n<'t  return  of  75  per  cent,  on  his  investment,  or 
rather  on  the  investment  of  the  irrigation  district  bondholders, 
the  bulk  of  whom  live  in  the  cities. 

" Moreo^•er,  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  is  like  hii-ge-scale  pro- 
duction in  industry — the  greater  the  bulk  production,  the  less 
the  unit  cost.  A  concrete  exainple  is  furuislKnl  by  California. 
When  the  i)resent  irrigation  projects  are  comj)leted,  the  total 
investment  will  be  165  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1910,  yet  in 
the  same  period  the  average  investment  per  acre  will  have  in- 
creased only  ()5  per  cent. 

' '  That  is  the  reason  the  total  acreage  farmed  has  increased  so 
little.  The  farmer  is  only  begijining  to  appre(riate  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  ground  he  has  been  working  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
Why  should  he  move  out  onto  new  land  and  wait  for  develop- 
ment to  come  to  him  when  he  hasn't  even  begun  to  scratch  the 
soil  where  development  is  already  well  under  way. 

"How  close  is  present  development  following  future  needs? 

"City  population  has  increased  65  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
To  support  this  increase  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  improve 
50  per  cent,  of  the  arable  acreage  that  was  already  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1910. 


"The  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  twenty  years  behind  the 
back-coun  try  in  development. 

"Agriculture  will  always  lead  the  procession  here  in  the  West. 
For  every  sack  of  wheat  or  barrel  of  flour  needed  there  will  al- 
ways be  two  furnished  from  our  own  granaries  and  mills.  Right 
now  there  are  700,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  and  23,000,000 
acres  of  unimproved  farm  lands  waiting  for  the  cities  to  catch 
up  with  the  supply  they  already  have.  The  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  West  lies  with  the  cities — the  back-country  will 
take  care  of  itself." 


A  BUS  LIKE  A  PARLOR-CAR 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS,  says  a  writer  in  riie  Illustrated 
World  (Chicago),  the  residents  along  the  road  from  Oak- 
land to  Los  Angeles  noticed  a  large,  white,  luxuriantly 
furnished  automobile  bus  passing  their  homes  in  both  directions. 
They  noticed  it  so  often  that  they  began  to  speculate  as  to  how 
many  busses  of  this  same  type   were   running.     Finally,    the 


THE  PARLOR-CAR  BUS. 


question  was  settled.  There  was  only  one,  and  that  one  had 
spent  the  whole  month  in  making  contimious  trial  trips  between 
the  two  cities  in  order  to  obtain  actual  figures  on  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  its  operation.     We  read  further: 

"The  bus  was  the  'Silver  Fox,'  California's  latest  contribution 
to  motor-bus  designing  and  construction.  The  most  renuirkable 
feature  about  the  car  is  that  it  is  probably  the  first  passenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicle  designed  as  a  complete  and  special  unit  for 
the  express  purpose  of  passenger-service.  I'ractically  all  the 
busses  in  use  to-day  are  merely  bodies  placed  on  truck  chassis  or 
are  standard  touring-car  chassis  fitted  with  special  elongated 
bodies. 

"The  motor  is  specially  and  strongly  constructed  and  is  of 
si.xty-four  horse-power.  It  was  V>uilt  and  designed  for  the  super- 
bus  by  Col.  E.  J.  Hall,  the  co-designer  of  the  now  famous  Liberty 
motor.  The  motor  is  equipped  with  a  governor  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  maximum  speed  of  only  fifty-two  miles  an  hour. 
The  motor  and  drive  shaft  are  suspended  from  fa})ric  and  rubber 
pads,  in  place  of  the  usual  metallic  cf)ntact  Ix^twecii  the  propelling 
mechanism  and  the  body,  thus  forming  an  insulation  against  the 
vibration  that  is  bound  to  occur  in  a  heavy  vehicle. 

"Another  unusual  feature  of  the  car  is  the  extremely  low  center 
of  gravity,  as  the  running-boards  are  but  sixteen  inches  and  the 
floor  of  the  car  but  nineteen  inches  from  the  ground.  Additional 
safety  and  the  elimination  of  sidesway  are  provided  by  a  wide 
sixty-eight-inch  tread  instead  of  the  usual  fifty-six,  and  by  the 
extra  large  brakes. 

"The  interior  of  the  passenger  bus  is  more  like  a  j>arIor-c;tr 
than  an  automobile-bus,  as  it  is  luxuriously  finished.  Individual 
backs  are  pro\nded  for  the  upholstered  seats  and  an  indirect 
lighting  system  refiects  the  light  against  a  silver-sheet  ceiling. 
The  bus  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  passengers.  Another  design 
that  will  carry  twenty-nine  persons  is  being  built  by  the  same 
company.  This  bus  will  be  built  along  the  lines  of  a  one-man 
street-car  and  will  be  used  for  branch  service  for  metropolitan 
street-car  lines  or  for  complete  city  service  in  small  towns.  Both 
of  these  models  are  of  aluminum  construction." 
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WHY  THE  MOVIES  MOVE 

J\\\  DOES  A  MOVING  PICTURE  seem  continuous 
when  the  screen  is  in  almost  total  darkness  sixteen 


times  a  second  and  in  partial  darkness  sixteen  or  more 
additional  times?  Why  do  we  get  the  impression  of  motion  from 
a  series  of  pictures,  each  of  which  in  reality  is  absolutely  motion- 
less? Why  do  the  pictures  have  the  appearance  of  depth  when 
in  reality  they  do  not  possess  any  objective  third  dimension? 
These  and  some  related  questions  are  discust  in  The  Scietitijic 
Monthly  (New  York)  by  Donald  A.  Laird,  of  Iowa  University. 
Movie  fans  will  be  astonished  to  know  that  so  many  contro- 
verted points  in  physiology  and  psychology  are  concerned  in 
what  they  have  regarded  as  pm*ely  a  recreational  act.  Taking 
u])  the  question  of  continuity  first,  Mr.  Laird  says: 

"All  ordinary  a  isual  images  persist  for  about  three-thousandths 
of  a  second  at  the  full  intensity  of  the  original  stinuilus,  even 
after  it  has  ceased  to 
act  upon  the  eye.  In- 
tense stimulation,  such 
as  the  gas-filled  bulb 
and  the  movie  screen 
give,  or  long  continued 
stimulation,  causes  the 
terminal  inertia  to  re- 
main for  a  much  longer 
time. 

"As  almost  univer- 
sally projected  at  prc^s- 
ent,  sixteen  separate 
pictures  are  flashed  oil 
to  the  screen  within  one 
second.  In  the  earlier 
machines,  as  in  Edison's 
kinetoscope,  the  film 
was  passed  steadily. 
But  with  the  bright  il- 
lumination and  large 
pictures  now  in  use  the 
picture  has  to  be  still 
while  on  the  screen. 
Otherwise  nothing  l>ut 
one  great,  big,  rec- 
tangular blur  would  bo 
seen. 

"In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  still  projection  of  the  individual  pictures  to  produce 
the  motion  picture  each  picture  is  jerked  before  the  lens  one 
at  a  time. 

"Altho  the  light  thrown  on  the  screen  is  interrupted 
thirty-two  or  more  times  each  second,  a  positive  after-image  of 
each  picture  remains  until  the  next  picture  is  projected  in  full 
intensity  on  the  screen.  The  actual  period  of  darkness  on  the 
retina  is  bridged  over  by  the  retinal  persistence.  This  is  what 
gives  apparent  continuity  to  the  motion  picture. 

"As  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  increases,  the  period  of 
persistence  increases.  Thus,  with  the  strong  illumination  which 
the  modern  electric  arc  furnishes,  the  appearance  of  continuit.v 
is  furthered  and  the  inter\als  of  actual  darkness  are  covered 
by  brighter  positive  after-images  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible." 

Dealing  next  with  the  illusion  of  motion,  Mr.  Laird  notes  that 
it  can  not  be  explained  in  the  positive  wa\-  in  which  we  accounted 
for  the  continuity  and  the  clearness  and  freedom  from  flicker. 
There  is  stiU  some  controversy  among  psychologists  regarding 
the  perception  of  visual  motion  in  ordinar\-  life.     He  goes  on: 

"Eye  movements  have  been  used  for  a  long  time  to  account 
for  the  perception  of  motion  by  the  eye.  This  theory  holds  that 
the  eye  follows  mo^■ing  objects  and  that  we  get  the  impression 
of  motion  from  the  strain  and  tension  on  the  six  muscles  that 
move  each  eye.  There  are  objections,  however,  which  seem 
to  render  this  theory  imtenable. 

"We  must  look  to  the  nervous  and  retinal  elements  of  the 
eye  rather  than  to  its  musculature  for  an  explanation  of  the  per- 
ception of  visible  motion. 

"For  some  time  it  was  stated  by  some  psychologists  that  there 
is  a  special  sensation  of  motion.     They  neglected  to  search  for  or 


indicate  the  sense  organ  which  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  "Im-  a 
special  sense  of  movement. 

"  If  we  analyze  movement  as  a  stinnihis  we  find  that  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  seric^s  of  changes  in  the  stimulation  of  the  retina. 
The  eye  is  constantly  in  motion;  it  is  never  at  rest  for  more 
than  a  few  hundnnlths  of  a  second  at  a  time.  Ordinarily  we  an; 
completely  imaware  of  these  movements,  but  they  have  been 
accurately  observed  and  studied. 

"Ordinary  vision  is  essentially  momentary  and  cross-sections 
motion  in  various  phases,  just  as  the  motion-picture  camera 
photographs  progressive  phases  of  the  action.  In  either  instance 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  perceptions  of  motion.  The 
motion  itself  is  not  seen.  What  is  seen  is  the  change  in  positions 
and  a  blur  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  sensory  index  of 
the  change. 

"The  same  filling-in  activity  of  the  mind  is  at  work  in  reading. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  letters  in  any  line  are  really  clearlj'  seen; 
the  remainder  are  supplied  by  the  mind's  integration.  It  is  for 
this  reason  (that  the  inexperienced  proof-reader  passes  over 
error  after  error;  in  ordinary  perception  the  eye  touches  only 

the  high  spots." 
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WHAT   GIVES  THE   JERlvY   MOVEMENT. 

.\t  the  left  is  the  sprocket  wheel  that  meshes  into  the  film  and  makes  it  go.  At 
the  right  is  the  Maltese  cross  device  for  jerking  the  pictures  before  the  lens  one  at 
a  time.  The  large  upper  wheel  revolves  steadily,  the  cam  band  holding  the  Maltese 
cross  firmly  in  position  until  the  pin  enters  the  slot :  then  the  ci'oss  is  turned  90 
degrees.  The  axle  that  carries  the  cross  also  carries  the  sprocket  which  meshes  with 
the  openings  in  the  film  and  jerks  it  down  picture  by  picture  as  the  pin  pulls  the 
cross  around  one-(iuarter  of  a  turn. 


Going  on  to  discuss 
the  illusion  of  depth  on 
the  screen,  Mr.  Laird 
notes  that  we  find  the 
inner  activities  at  work 
again  in  the  flat  world 
of  the  photo-play.  Our 
ordinary  environment, 
extends  not  only  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  up 
and  down,  but  some 
objects  are  also  seen 
close  to  us,  while  others 
are  far  away.  Just  how 
we  perceive  depth  was 
one  of  the  first  problems 
to  receive  the  attention 
of  the  early  experi- 
mental psychologists : 
He  continues: 


"The  main  criteria 
which  we  have  to  assist 
us  in  the  perception  of  depth  take  issue  from  the  fact  that  our 
\  isiou  is  normally  binocular.  Two  eyes  make  us  much  more 
accurate  in  the  perception  of  the  third  dimension  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

"Since  the  eyes  are  separated  by  a  few  inches,  each  one  sees  a 
given  object  at  a  slightly  different  angle  from  the  other. 

"This  principle  is  used  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope.  The  two 
pictures  on  the  card  are  taken  from  a  slightly  different  angle  and 
the  resulting  appearance  is  one  of  a  single  object  in  clear  relief. 

"It  is  not  known  how  it  is  that  these  two  images  combine  to 
form  a  perception  of  depth.  The  important  thing,  however,  is 
that  such  is  the  fact. 

"Motion  pictures  are  flat  and  lacking  in  any  real  quality  of 
depth.  Then  how  is  it  that  the  observer  receives  the  impres- 
sion? While  the  predominant  factors  in  the  perception  of  depth 
are  physiological  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  secondary  or 
psychological  factors  which  assist  materially  in  building  up  these 
perceptions. 

"  WTiat  we  have  long  known  as  perspective  is  perhaps  the  most 
important.  It  is  largelj'  this  factor  which  gives  apparent  depth 
to  flat  representations.  In  perspective  we  find  the  integrating 
acti\nties  of  the  nervous  system  prominent.  Altho  distant 
objects  cast  a  smaller  image  on  the  retina  than  near  objects,  the 
former  are  still  interpreted,  not  as  small  people  and  things,  but 
as  of  usual  size  but  more  remote. 

"Distant  objects  are  also  partially  hidden  by  those  nearer  the 
observer.  Very  distant  objects  are  also  seen  through  a  haze 
and  are  higher  in  the  field  of  vision.  Shadows  are  another  factor 
in  producing  the  impression  of  relief. 

"The  motion  pictures  utilize  all  these  psychological  factors. 
In  addition  they  take  advantage  of  certain  common  illusions  by 
having  the  action  take  place  in  the  background  rather  than  in 
the  foreground:  through  this  procedure  the  impression  of  depth 
is  increased.     Sometimes  the  action  in  the  background  is  pro- 
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LITTLE    DE\  U'KS   THAI'   MA.W    MOVIE   Al'DlENCES   KNOW    NOTHING    ABOUT. 

The  two  blades  that  eUminate  the  flicker  and  hide  the  film  when  it  is  moving,  as  in  the  center  picture.     If  tliis  motion  were  seen  there  would 

be  a  blur — so  a  shutter  is  used. 


vided  by  the  sea  or  by  a  breeze  waving  the  trees 
need  to  be  human  action  to  produce  the  iUusion. 

"Paneled  walls  in  the  screen  settings  are  popular  with  the 
directors  since  these  enhance  th(^  ])erspective  of  lines;  round 
tables  are  discarded  in  fa\ or  of  long  rectangular  ones  for  the 
same  reason.  The  rooms  used  in  filming  the  various  scenes  are 
enormously  exaggerated  as  to  depth,  not  primarily  to  produce 
an  appearance  of  lavishness,  but  that  the  factor  of  depth  may 
l)e  made  to  stand  out  clearer  in  the  projected,  flat  picture. 

"Colored  projection  will  always  be  hampered  not  only  b^-  the 
expense  and  great  mechanical  ditficultics  invohcd,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  lag  varies  with  the  colors  and  it  is  impossilile 
to  get  the  smoothness  that  is  obtained  with  black  and  white. 

"The  effect  of  depth  will  alwa\s  sull'er  so  long  as  it  is  neces.sary 
for  the  photo-play  spectators  to  view  the  pictures  at  distances 
and  from  angles  at  which  they  were  not  photographed.  The 
maximum  effect  of  depth  is  obtained  when  one  is  at  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  the  scene  at  which  it  was  photographed. 
This  is  one  reason  why  extreme  side  seats  are  undesirable. 
And  at  the  same  time  no  position  in  the  auditorium  is  perfect 
in  this  respect,  for  the  various  sceues  art''  photographed  from 
different  angles  and  distaut^es  " 


It  does  not        CONFISCATING  AMERICAN  INVENTIONS 


WHY  OLD  RAILROAD  TIES  ARE  BURNED— Why 
Should  worn-out  crossties  be  burned  by  railroads  instead  of 
allowing  people  to  take  them  for  fuel?  This  question,  we  are 
told  in  The  Electric  Railiraij  Journal  (New  York)  has  been 
answered  by  Samuel  Porcher,  general  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.     We  read: 

"He  states  that  efforts  haAe  been  made  to  interest  dealers  in 
firewood  in  buying  the  old  ties,  but  thus  far  without  much  suc- 
cess. The  causes  appear  to  be  that  the  old  ties  are  often  dirty; 
that  they  contain  stone,  grit  and  slag  wt^dged  in  the  cracks  whidi 
might  injure  the  saws  used  in  cutting  theiu;  that  in  nuuiy  cases 
they  are  ]mrtly  decayed;  that  tiiey  are  dried  out  and  that  their 
fiber  is  more  or  less  crusht,  so  that  they  burn  out  quickly..  For 
these  reasons  dealers  have  been  ujiwilling  (o  ])a\'  the  railroad 
company  enough  to  cover  tiie  cost  of  collecting  the  lies  and  de- 
livering them  to  a  point  at  which  they  could  be  remov  ed.  Efforts 
have  also  Iwi'n  madt;  to  dispose  of  old  ties  in  sucli  wa\s  as  for 
wood  pulp  jiurposcs,  for  extraction  of  chemicais,  for  burning  aiul 
sale  of  the  ashes  for  fertihzer,  and  for  manufacture  into  charcoal, 
but  without  success.  Some  ties  have  been  sold  to  purchasers 
living  on  or  near  the  right  of  way  who  buy  tliein  at  nominal 
prices,  usually  at  from  10  to  1.")  cents  apiece.  Such  means  of 
disposal  is  practicable  only  where  the  ties  can  be;  deli\ered  at 
a  public  crossing  or  other  points  so  that  they  can  be  obtained 
safely  by  the  user  and  \vhere  the  cost  of  deli\-ering  them  is  no 
greater  than  the  nominal  prices  obtainable.  The  companj^  feels 
that  it  cannot  allow  the  public  to  go  ])romiscuouslyover  its  track 
and  through  the  yards  to  gather  up  old  ties,  as  this  would  be 
practically  letting  down  the  bars  against  trespassing  on  the 
tracks,  an  evil  against  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
struggled  for  years  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  about  half  of 
the  fatal  accidents  on  railroads  in  the  United  States." 


FOUR  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS  is  the 
cost  of  taking  out  the  simplest  patent  in  the  foreign 
countries  that  issue  patents.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  large  annual  tax  levied  directly  on  patents,  this  really 
amounts  to  the  confiscation  of  American  inventions  abroad, 
thinks  Edwin  Hopkins,  a  New  York  inventor,  who  discusses  this 
matter  in  a  letter  to  The  Titiies  (New  York).  The  whole  matter 
of  international  patents,  Mr.  Hopkins  .says,  needs  the  attention 
of  our  State  Department.  American  in\entors  are  mulcted  of 
large  annual  taxes  wherever  they  ol)tain  patents  abroad,  and 
what  with  Polish,  Czecho-Slovakian,  Austrijin,  Hungarian, 
Jugo-Slavian,  Fiumian,  Roumanian,  Latvian,  Esthonian,  Finnish 
and  th(^  like  patents  to  cover  territory,  formerly  included  in  a 
few  jurisdictions,  they  must  be  capitalists  as  well  as  inventors. 
E\{'n  tlie  Uriti.sh  Empire  requires  separate  patents  in  Australia, 
Canada,  South  Africa  and  India.  He  explains  and  argues  to 
this  effect: 

"Tliero  should,  of  cour.se,  be  an  international  patent  to  cover 
all  countries,  just  as  there  is  an  international  copyright,  to  which 
America  does  not  subscribe.  The  effect  of  the  numerous  foreign 
patent  requirements  and  ta.xation  is  that  foreign  countries  benefit 
by  the  work  of  American  inventors,  while  we  allow  foreigners 
protection  withotit  any  taxes.  This  is  not  a  condition  which 
should  continue. 

"A  tax  on  a  patent  is  fundamentally  Avrong.  It  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  tax  the  inventor  on  his  income.  The  tax  on  the  patent 
discourages  iuAcntion,  as  the  iuAentor  is  burdened  with  exi)enses 
that  had  bett«'r  be  devoted  to  further  <'X])erimentation,  while  the 
prospect  of  ta.vation  restricts  his  initiative. 

"But  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  restricting  of  in\-ention,  as 
well  as  by  th(^  policy  of  taxation,  which  seemingly  gives  a  coun- 
try the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  tlie  inventors  of  other  countries  free, 
are  the  workers. 

"If,  for  e.\'am])l(>,  there  is  no  patent  ])n)tection  in  France  for 
an  American  invention  due  to  the  iii\('ntor  b(>ing  unable  or 
unwilling  to  foot  the  French  tax  bill,  no  ])ailicular  French 
manufacturer  will  be  disposed  to  take  up  the  invention  and 
ex])en(l  money  in  ])lacing  it  on  the  market  wiien  any  one  el.se 
may  do  the  same  and  ])rotit  by  tlu^  Avork  he  i)uts  in  on  it  and 
the  expense  of  introducing  and  popularizing  the  invention. 
Thus  French  industry  suffers,  and  likewis(\  the  trade  of  all 
countries  which  might  find  a  better  customer  in  a  more  prosperous 
France. 

"An  international  patent  office  and  international  patent  court 
would  b(!  of  vast  benefit  in  economic  rehabilitation.  I^ogrtsss 
depends  n])on  in\'ention,  invention  ui)()n  })atents.  Yet  a  world 
ciA'ilized  enough  to  ha\'e  patents  accomiuodatinglj^  provides  over 
fifty  places  where  an  inventor  may  pay  f(ios  and  taxes  after  com^ 
plying  \vith  Acxatious,  highly  technical  and  ex))ensive  i)rocedures. 
Now,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have  Irish  ])ati'uts:  a  kind  of  patriot istti 
gone  mad. 

"Self-determination  under  such  circumstances  approaches 
seli'-exienninatiou." 
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SAVING  SHIPS  WITH  THE  RADIO  COMPASS 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RADICAL  improvements  of  radio 
iu  recent  .\ears  is  the  development  of  the  loo])  aerial. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a  coil  of  perhaps  ten  turns 
of  c()])i)er  wire  wound  about  a  Mallese-cross  frame  to  make  a 
square  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  entire 
apparatus  is  arranged  to  revohe  on  a  \ertical 
axis  and  may  stand  on  a  table  or  be  suspended 
from  the  eeilinn;.  In  any  event,  il  is  usually  in- 
doors, d'ft'erinsi  thus  as  in  other  respects  from  tht; 
conventional  aerial. 

This  location  gi\-es  tlie  looj)  a(>rial  relati\e 
freedom  from  the  influence  of  "static."  But  that 
is  only  an  incidental,  even  if  not  unimportant, 
advantage.  ]\ leant ime  the  loop  is  much  less 
sensitive  than  the  single-wire  aerial.  It  develops 
efficiency  as  a  receiving  antenna  only  when 
supported  by  ami)iifving  electron  tubes.  Granted 
such  su])port,  howcA'er,  it  revetils  uliiqu(>  power, 
in  that  it  can  not  only  detect  radio  waves  hut 
can  point  out  the  direction  of  the  transmitting 
radio  station  from  Avhich  they  conic  When  the 
edge  of  the  loo])  is  pointed  li»uard  the  trans- 
mitting station,  signals  are  loudest.  When  the 
loo])  is  slowly  revolved  on  its  axis,  the  signals 
weaken,  and  they  disappear  altogether  when  the 
plane  of  the  loop  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  movement  of  the  oncoming  radio  waves.  A 
l)ointer  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  loop  enables 
the  listener  to  chart  the  direction  of  a  transmit- 
ting station  with  gi'eat  accuracy. 

The  single-wire  aerial  has  a  certain  measure 
of  directional  power,  but  nothing  comparable  to 
this;  and  for  obvious  reasons  C(nild  not  in  any 
event  compete  with  the  mobile  little  loop. 

The  loop-aerial  was  used  as  a  direction-finder 
during  the  war.  Perhaps  its  most  spectacular 
feat  was  to  reveal  to  the  British  radio  experts 
that  a  German  ship  fj'om  Avliich  signals  were 
being  sent  had  changed'  its  location,  suggesting 
that  the  German  fleet  contemplated  action;  wath 
the  resul  that  the  British  Admii-alty  sent  the 
High  Seas  Fleet  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  that 
had  not  as  yet  left  its  base.  The  battle  of 
Jutland  was  the  sequel. 

More  recently,  radio  stations  equipped  with 
loop-aerial  have  been  established  along  our  coast, 
to  give  aid  to  ships  that  in  fog  or  storm  have 
lost  their  bearing.  The  loop-aerial  thus  used  has 
come  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  radio  compass.  Three 
stations  at  different  points  along  the  coast, 
receiving  signals  simultaneously  from  a  ship, 
will  promptly  send  their  directional  findings  to 
a  central  station,  where  the  three  records  will  be  charted,  and 
the  location  of  the  ship  determined  by  the  simple  and  familiar 
process  of  triangulation.  A  radio  message  from  central  conveys 
this  information  to  the  captain  of  the  ship — who  thus  gets  his 
bearings  from  a  land  station  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  av\'ay! 

Still  more  recently  a  different  method  of  using  the  radio  com- 
pass has  been  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  coopera- 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  and  the  plan  has  been 
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RADIO  COMPASS. 

The  loop  aerial  above  de- 
tects the  direction  of  the 
wireless  radiations  and 
the  compass  seen  below 
gives  the  bearings. 


put  into  operation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  loop- 
aerial  now  becomes  a  veritable  radio  compass,  for  it  is  installed 
on  a  ship  above  the  pilot-house,  its  axis  being  extended  below 
deck  and  so  mounted  that  wires  stretched  across  its  divided  base 
move  aliout  the  face  of  a  compass  as  the  loop  is 
revolved.  The  direction  from  which  a  signal 
comes  is  made  known  instantly  to  the  observer 
on  the  ship  in  terms  of  ordinary  compass  bear- 
ings. The  station  from  which  the  signal  comes 
thus  performs  for  the  navigator  the  function  of 
a  beacon.  When  t  lie  loop-aerial  has  been  turned 
about  1o  receive  signals  from  two  other  stations, 
the  na\igator can  <)l)\ionsly  chart  his  own  posi- 
tion without  difficulty.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  gives  details  of  the  practical 
operation  of  the  system: 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  three  radio- 
compass  stations  around  New  York  Harbor  per- 
forming the  duties  of  radio  beacons.  They  are 
located  on  the  Aiiibros(>  Channel  and  Fire  Island 
light  vessels,  and  the  Sea  (Jirt  (N.  J.)  light  station. 
"Now,  these  beacons  operate  in  exactly  the 
same  nuiiiner  as  the  ordinary-  lighthouse,  the 
only  dittVrence  being  that  they  .send  out  invisible 
electro-magnetic  ra\s  instead  of  rays  of  light 
Lighthouses  about  the  coast  are  known  to  the 
mariner  by  the  flashes  they  send  out,  and  the 
radio  lieacons  are  id(>ntified  in  the  same  way. 
Perhaj^s  it  would  ])e  best  at  this  stage  to  \ise  the 
language  of  George  R.  Putnam,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  of  the  Department 
of  (^ommerce,  who  was  responsible  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  system,  in  order  to  explain  its 
operat  ion. 

"'The  stations  are  identified  by  the  character- 
istics of  the  signals.  Ambrose  Channel  sends  one 
dash,  Fire  Island  a  group  of  two  dashes  and  Sea 
(lirt  a  group  of  thi-ee  dashes,  with  brief  intervals 
between  the  gi-oups.  The  particular  station  on 
A\  hich  a  radio  bearing  is  being  taken  in  a  fog  is  by 
this  means  just  as  definitely  known  as  is  the  light 
on  which  a  sight  bearing  is  taken  by  the  navi- 
gator of  a  ship  identified  l>y  its  order  of  flashes  or 
color. 

" '  The  signals  are  operated  continuously  during 
thick  or  foggy  weather,  and  also  at  the  present 
time  they  are  sent  each  day  from  9  to  9:30  and 
from  3  to  3:30,  so  as  to  permit  any  vessel  equipped 
wath  radio  compass  to  try  out  this  method  and 
apparatus  in  clear  weather. 

"'To  avoid  continuous  interference  between 
the  signals  themselves  they  are  sent  on  different 
time  schedules  as  follows:  Ambrose  sends  for 
twenty  seconds,  silent  twenty  seconds;  Fire  Island 
sends  for  twenty-five  seconds,  silent  twenty-five 
seconds;  Sea  Girt  sends  for  sixty  seconds,  silent 
six  minutes.  The  signals  are  repeated  rapidly, 
Sea  Girt,  for  example,  senfling  over  forty  groups 
of  dashes  a  minute. 
" '  The  transmitting  apparatus  now  in  use  is  a  commercial  panel 
type  transmitting  set  of  simple  and  rugged  construction  of  about 
one  kilowatt  power.  In  addition  to  this  set,  a  special  automatic 
motor-driven  timing  switch  for  producing  the  desired  signal  at 
regular  intervals  is  provided.  The  antenn:p  at  the  transmitting 
stations  are  the  same  as  used  for  ordinary  radio  communication. 
The  wave-length  used  at  present  is  1,000  meters^the  present 
international  standard  for  such  signals.  The  range  of  usefulness 
varies  from  10  to  100  miles,  dejiending  upon  the  sensiti\'eness  of 
the  receiving  appai'atus.' " 
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WHAT  IS  AN  ELECTRIC  CURRENT? 

AN  ASTONISHING  QUANTITY  of  radio  literature  is 
L\^  coming  from  the  press,  and  the  amateur  whose  purse  is 
-L  \^  not  of  indefinite  length  finds  it  inereasingl}'  difficult  to 
know  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end  Avith  the  purchasing  of 
reading  matter.  There  are  many  valuable  books,  but  compara- 
tively few  that  can  be  said  to  treat  the  subject  comprehensively. 
Among  those  for  which  this  claim  might 
justifiably  be  made,  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  satisfactory  is  the  "Principles  of  Radio 
Communication,"  in  the  writing  of  which 
Professor  J.  H.  jSIorecroft,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  had  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  A.  Pinto  and  W.  A.  Curry.  It 
is  a  work  of  more  than  nine  hundre;! 
octavo  pages,  and  whoe^■er  reads  it  care- 
fully and  \vith  understanding  may  feel 
himself  pretty  fully  in  touch  \vith  cur- 
rent knowledge  of  radio  phenomena.  It 
should  be  explained,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Morecroft  deals  with  the  subject 
mathematically,  and  that  therefore  the 
reader  to  whom  figures  are  repellant  must 
expect  to  find  many  pages  that  for  lum 
will  be  meaningless.  But  even  the  nou- 
mathematical  reader  can  usually  get  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
figures  from  the  textual  interpretation 
which  the  author  supplies,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  explication  of  obscure  phe- 
nomena is  presented  graphically,  and  even 
picturesquely.  As  an  illustration,  one  may 
cite  the  description  of  that  elemental 
phenomenon  in  which  all  radio  manifesta- 
tions find  their  source — the  electric  current. 
Having  defined  the  electron  as  the  small- 
est possible  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  and  nothing  but 
electricity.  Professor  IMorecroft  states  that  an  electron  in  motion 
constitutes  an  electric  current,  and  he  presents  a  curious  paradox: 

"The  amount  of  electricity  on  one  electron  is  so  small  that  the 
current  produced  by  one  electron  in  motion  would  not  be  de- 
tectable by  the  finest  current-measuring  instrument,  even  the 
most  sensitive.  To  produce  currents  of  the  magnitude*  occurring 
in  every-day  experience  requires  the  motion  of  electrons  measured 
in  billions  of  billions  per  second. 

"Contrary  to  what  one  would  naturally  think,  the  progn>ssive 
movement  of  the  electron  is  very  slow.  To  jjroduce  a  current 
of  one  ampere  in  a  coi)per  wire  one  millimeter  in  diameter  n-- 
quires  that  the  average*  velocity  of  electrons  be  only  .01  centi- 
meter per  second."  And  yet  "it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  electrons  is  small.  If  we  assume*  the 
'equi-partition  of  energy'  idea  of  thermo-dynaniics  and  thus 
calculate  the  average  velocity  of  the  electrons  in  a  copper  wire, 
at  ordinary  temperature,  it  appears  that  even  when  no  current 
is  flowing  in  the  wir(>  the  electrons  have  a  haphazard  motion, 
due  to  the  thermal  agitation  of  the  atoms  (or  molecules),  which 
gives  them,  on  the  average,  a  velocity  of  about  35  miles  per 
second. 

"Now  when  current  flows  the  required  progressive  velocity 
of  the  electrons  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  centimeter  per  second; 
with  a  current  so  large  that  the  copper  wire  is  heated  to  the 
melting  point  the  velocity  of  drift  of  the  electrons  is  less  than 
1  cm.  per  second." 

Electrons  moving  35  miles  per  second,  and  progressing  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  per  second!  A  paradox  indeed;  but  Professor 
Morecroft  suggests  an  analogj'  l)y  way  of  explication; 

"Suppose  that  we  wanted  to  measure  the  rate  of  flow  of  people 
past  a  given  point  in  a  large  city;  the  unit  of  flow  might  be*  100,- 
000  persons  per  hour.  At  any  time  there  will  be  people  going 
in  all  directions,  some  uptown,  some  downtown,  some  cross- 


town.  In  the  morning  a  million  people  pass  a  certain  point 
where  the  flow  is  to  be  ascertained.  If  200,000  move  in  the 
ujjtown  direction  and  800,000  move  downtown,  the  net  flow  is 
600,000  people.  If  this  number  of  people  pass  in  one  hour  the 
flow  is  G  units  downtown.  At  noontime  again  a  million  people 
]mss  the  same  place  let  us  supi)ose;  400,000  move  uptown,  400,000 
move  downtown  and  150,000  move  crossto^vn  west  and  50,000 
move  crosstown  east.  The  net  flow  is  100,000  people  west  and 
if  this  number  i:)ass  in  one  hour  the  flow  is  one  unit  west.  Some 
of  the  people  Avould  be  moving  rapidly 
and  others  going  more  slowly  and  some 
might,  at  times,  b(>  standing  still. 

"The  picture  suggested  by  the  above 
traffic  analysis  probably  gives  one  a  reason- 
able idea  of  the  motion  of  electrons  in  a 
conductor-carrying  current;  it  is,  of  course, 
too  simple,  because  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  electrons  in  a  conductor  and  the 
tremendous  number  of  collisions  occurring 
between  the  electrons.  When  a  conductor 
is  carrying  no  current  the  motion  of  the 
electrons  resembles  that  of  the  individuals 
in  a  stationary  crowd;  there  is  a  deal  of 
agitation  anumg  the  electrons,  but  they, 
on  the  whol(\  show  no  progress  along  the 
conductor." 

After  reading  such  an  account,  the  ama- 
teur who  was  not  previously  well-grounded 
in  the  fundamentals  is  likely  to  look  with 
lU'w  interest  on  the  electron  tube  Avhich  is 
the  \'ery  heart  and  brain — one  is  tempted 
to  say  the  very  soul — of  both  transmitting 
and  receiving  apparatus. 
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VERY  ONE  WHO  LISTENS  in  on 
broadcasting  soon  learns  to  recog- 
nize the  buzzing  signal    that    indi- 
cates the  approach  of   ten  o'clock,   when 
the  time  announcement  is  to  bo   sent  out 
from  the  Arlington    transmitting   station.     Radio    Broadcasting 
News  gives  some  hints  as  to  a  convenient  way  of  setting  your 
watch  by  the  Arlington  signals: 

"  The  signals  are  given  between  9:55  P.M.  and  10  P.M.,  eastern 
time,  the  article  says.  Each  second  of  time  is  sent  as  a  dot 
making  a  distinct  tick  in  your  phones.  The  tick  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  second  of  each  minutt*  is  omitted,  making  a  noticeable 
pause.  At  the  end  of  each  minute  the  signals  are  omitted  for 
several  seconds,  making  a  longer  pause.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifty-ninth  minute  the  signals  are  omitted  for  ten  seconds,  making 
a  much  longer  pause. 

"This  silence  is  broken  by  a  dash,  which  is  heard  as  a  con- 
tinuous sound  for  several  seconds.  The  beginning  of  this  dash 
is  the*  zero  second  of  the  new  hour,  or  exactly  10  o'clock,  75th 
ine-ridian  he)ur. 

"A  convenient  way  to  check  your  watch  is  to  follow  the  second 
hand  during  the-  first  part  of  the  signals,  thus  noting  the  position 
of  tile'  seconel  hand  relative  te)  the'  end  of  the  minute.  The 
minute  hand  shejuld  be  obse-rved  eluring  the  fifty-ninth  minute 
aiul  clu'cked  with  the  signal  for  10  P.M.  In  this  way  you  can 
te-ll  e'.xactly  how  many  minutes  anel  se-conds  your  watch  needs 
to  be  changeel." 


ARMSTRONG  BUSY  AGAIN— An  item  in  the  radio  review 
of  the  New  Yejrk  Evening  Mail  states  that  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Arm- 
strong, of  "Feed-back"  fame,  is  a  very  busy  man  these  days, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  Professor  Pupin's  laboratory  at 
Columbia  University.  "Mr.  Armstrong  has  a  new  receiving 
machine,"  we  are  told,  "that  does  everything  that  the  super- 
heteTodyne  does,  but  u.ses  only  one  tube.  Amplification  on 
'phone'  signals  is  100,000  times  gr(*at(*r  than  the  ordinary  regen- 
eration receiving  set  and  nearly  a  million  times  greater  on 
telegraph  signals."  Mr.  Armstrong  has  already  accomplished 
so  much  in  the  way  of  the  amplification  of  radio  messages  that 
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To  60c^c/^ 
/0i/se  Powfr  SupfiJjf 


HOOK-IP   OF    KILA.MKXT   CURRENT   TRANSFORM  KK. 
To  I'liiiiinate  the  storage  battorv. 


iio  announeement  of  his  n(>\v  aehievcinciits  in  thai  liM(\  present 
or  prospective,  coiihl  exeite  surprize,  mueli  less  skepticism.  The 
Avork  just  referred  to  ol)\iousIy  fits  in  with  ATr.  Arnistronjj's 
])reviousiy  aimonnced  ])n)ject  to  <Io  away  with  the  cunihersonie 
antenna.  If  the  receiving  apparatus  can  he  made  sensiti\c 
enoujjh,  tliere  is  no  ol)\ious  reason  wliy  the  hnigth  of  ;>n 
antenna  sliouhl  not  l)e  measured  in  inches — or  for  tltat  matter 
in  millimeters — instead  of  in  feet.  The  ideal  antenna  would  he 
one  the  size  and  shape  of  a  watch-springf. 


ELIMINATING  THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

REPORT  COMES  FROjM  THE  BlTREAl^  OF  STAXD- 
ARDS  of  the  de\  elopment  of  a  radio-receiving  apparatus 
1.  that  will  do  away  with  the  storage  hat  tery,  using  ordinary 
60-cycle  current  directly  from  tlie  electric  light  lines.  The  appa- 
ratus utilizes  three  stages  of  radio-frequency  amplification,  and  two 
or  three  stages  of  audio-frequency  amplification;  but  detection 
is  effected  by  a  crystal  instead  of  by  the  ordinary  detector  tube. 
There  is  special  apparatus  of  resistence  and  grid  leaks  to  do 
away  with  the  objectionable  hum  which  ordinarily  at  tends  the  use 
of  the  60-cycle  current.  The  crystal  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  ultimate  result  is  .said  to  be  the  practical  elimination 
of  th(>  hum,  or  at  least  of  its  objectionable  character. 

This  ofticial  authentication  of  a  substitute  for  the  storage  bat- 
tery is  not  unexpected.  A  good  many  amateurs  have  experi- 
mented along  the  same  line  more  or  less  successfully.  In  Wireletix 
Age  (New  York),  Mr.  Jack  Creenfield  t(>lls  of  his  success  in  sub- 
stituting ordinary  electric  light  current  for  the  storage  battery, 
by  use  of  a  transformer  and  a  voltage-divider,  tiommonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "potentio7Tieter."  The  account  will  interest  every 
amateur  who  uses  an  electron-tul)e  radio-receiving  telephone. 

"The  filament  is  su])plied  by  A.  C.  GO  cycles  stept  down  by  a 
transformer  to  give  about  0  volts.  The  transformer  can  easily 
be  made,  or  better  still,  an  ordinary  bell-ringing  transformer  cati 
be  used  for  the  purpose.  A  series  resistance  consisting  of  the 
ordmarj'  filament  rheostat  is  used  to  vary  the  filament  current. 
Across  the  low-tension  side  of  the  bell-ringing  transformer  is 
placed  a  potentiometer  P  of  about  1,000  ohms,  the  center  point 
of  which  is  connected  to  the  grid.  Unless  this  connection  is 
made  to  the  grid  from  the  center  point  the  hum  will  not  be 
eliminated,  because  if  the  grid  is  connected  to  either  end  of  the 
filament,  it  will  have  large  60-cycle  voltage  variations  imprest 
on  it.  Thus  stippose  it  is  connected  to  point  A  of  the  tilament, 
or  point  B.  The  potential  at  these  points  is  either  plus  4  volts 
or  minus  4  volts,  since  the  A.  C.  voltage  is  of  that  value.  When 
the  voltage  wave  has  passed  through  one  complete  cycle  the 
potential  at  either  of  the  points  lias  changed  from  plus  4  volts  to 
minus  4  volts,  or  has  changed  from  minus  4  volts  to  plus  4  volts. 
This  change  is  so  great  that  the  60-cycle  hum  must  of  necessity 
be  imprest  on  the  grid  and  repeated  in  the  plate.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  find  a  point  on  the  filament  which  is  neutral  with 
respect  to  these  voltages,  and  to  connect  the  grid  to  it.  By  con- 
necting a  potentiometer  as  shown,  this  is  accoiuplislied. 

"This  connection  alone  will  give  very  good  results.  Howe\er, 
by  utilizhig  one  other  modification,  the  \'ery  best  results  can  be 
obtained.  This  modification  is  shown  in  the  plate  circuit  of 
the  figure.  A  transformer  T  is  connected  in  series  with  the  plate 


battery,  the  high  voltage  winding  being  connected  to  the  ])late. 
The  low  voltage  winding  is  connected  to  the  headphones  iu 
series  with  a  condenser  of  ca])acity  ().0()()2  mf.  (microfarad).  The 
transformer  should  be  such  that  its  transformation  ratio  applied 
to  the  headphones  will  give  most  efficient  results.  That  is,  the 
impedance  of  the  plate  circuit  nuist  be  eqiuil  to  the  plate  re- 
sistance of  the  tube.  Tlie  action  of  the  transformer  condenser 
circuit  in  reducing  the  60-cycle  hum  follows:  The  <arcuit  rejects 
the  60-cycle  hum  ow  account  of  the  impedance*  offered  to  it  by  the 
small  condenser  in  series  with  the  phones.  The  impedance  of  a 
condenser  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  frequency,  conse- 
quently the  above  condenser  will  show  a  gr(>ater  impedance  to 
the  ()0-cycle  hum  than  to  th(>  .WO-cycle  note;.  The  impedance 
will  be  8  times  as  great.  (Consequently  the  (JO  cycles  will  be 
swamped  by  the  500  cycles  of  the  received  signal,  shoidd  an.y  60 
(■\ cles  get  through. 

"Thus  we  have  the  60  cycles  practically  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  the  filament  transformer  and  potentiometer.  The  small 
n'nuiining  6()-cycle  hum  is  elTectively  eliminated  by  the  ])late 
filter  circuit  above  described.  This  circuit,  it  will  be  seen,  does 
away  with  the  storage  battery,  and  substitutes  A.  C.  power 
sujjply  where  it  is  available.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  required 
is  negligible  compared  to  that  of  the  storage  battery  and  its 
upkeep." 

RADIO  IN  CITY  APARTMENTS 

THE  builder  of  apartment  hou.ses,  like  everybody  else,  has 
felt  the  radio  im])ulse;  and  we  are  told  that  at  least  one 
prominent  New  York  company  has  decided  to  wire 
several  apartment  houses  for  radiotelephone  service,  and  that  all 
buihlerswere  advised  towiretheir  newhouses.  The  announcement 
leads  Mr.  Leo  S.  Herzog  to  write  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tiinen, 
in  which  certain  difficulties  attending  the  enterpri.se  are  pointed 
out.  The  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  make  the  claim  that,  what- 
e\er  the  desirability  of  the  project,  it  is  impossible  of  fulfilment 
under  present  conditions,  if  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  are  met. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  there  is  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  as  to  just 
how  the  rules  should  be  interpreted  as  applied  to  city  dwellings. 


WHEN   THE  WAVKS  COLLIDE. 

— Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  doubtless  tJiousauds  of  aerials  iu- 
stalled  on  the  tops  of  apartment  buildings  and  other  buildings 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  in  which  a  lightning  ground  is  affected 
l)y  a  lead  to  a  water-pipe  without  installing  a  special  wire  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.  This  is  considered  both  safe  and  satis- 
factory by  many  experts;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  rules 
of  the  Fire  UnderAvriters  will  be  modified  in  the  near  future. 
The  statement  that  to  follow  out  those  rules  to  tlie  letter  in  the 
case  of  city  buildings  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  S200 
for  a  single  aerial,  coupled  with  the  statement  that  an  alternative 
system  in  which  water-pipes  are  used  is  or  could  be  made  quite 
satisfactory,  sufficiently  shows  the  need  of  modification.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  regulations  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers will  be  satisfactorily  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
imposed  by  the  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  average  household  by  the  radio  re- 
ceiving telephone. 


A  MOSQUITO-NETTING  ANTENNA 

AN  INTERESTING  SERIES  of  tests  conducted  by  the 
/-*  Bure;iu  of  Standards  has  to  do  ^\•itll  tiu"  substitution  of 
-^  -^  win-  netting,  such  as  is  used  for  screening  doors  and 
windows  against  flies  and  mosquitoes,  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
aerial  wire.  Two  strips  of  netting  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  long 
and  from  18  to  3G  inches  wide  susjiended  a  fcnv  feet  above  the 
earth  and  a  few  feet  apart  were  found  to  act  more  or  less  effi- 
ciently as  a  receiving  antenna. 

The  effect  is  to  produce  relatively  large  capacity,  and  the  wire 
strips  are  spoken  of  as  a  condensing  antenna.  The  efficiency  is 
greatly  reduced  if  these  strips  are  hung  vertically  instead  of 
horizontallv. 


HINTS  ABOUT  THE  AERIAL 

IN  DESCRIBING  THE  INSTALLA- 
TION of  a  simple  radio  set,  in 
The  Modulator  (New  York),  Mr. 
William  F.  Crosby  gives  hints  about  the 
installation  of  the 'aerial  that  should  be 
of  interest  to  a  good  many  novices. 

"This  very  important  part  of  the  set  is 
usually  put  up  any  way,  and  the  average 
amateur  seems  to  think  that  because  he 
has  some  wires  strung  up  outdoors  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  True,  these  wires 
may  work  after  a  fashion,  but  for  l)est 
results  a  single  wire  about  100  feet  long 
siiould  lie  us<-d.  This  wire  should  lead 
all  in  one  direction,  and  be  in  a  straight 
line.  The  addition  of  several  wires  will 
not  helj>  the  recei\ing  set  in  the  least. 

"When  it  comes  to  sending,  it  is  a. 
ditTerent  proposition,  l)ut  as  stated  a.bo\e 
the  receiving  aerial  only  requires  a  singh- 
wire.     Tak(!  the  h-ad  in  from  one  end  of 

this  wire  and  run  it  directly  to  the  set.  Tiikiug  the  lead  in  ten 
feet  from  the  end  will  only  make  the  short  end  of  the  aerial 
inoperative  and  this  wire  will  be  wasted.  Two  -wires  .W  feet 
long  will  not  giw  the  same  resufis  as  a  single  \\ii-c  10(1  feet 
long,  and  running  the  wire  around  in  Iriaiiglt-s  or  squares  will 
not  give  the  best  signals.  Run  the  aerial  wire  all  in  one  direction 
as  directed  above  and  the  results  will  soon  show  the  amateur 
that  this  is  the  best  way. 

"The  aerial  will  have  to  have  some  sort  of  a  device  for  gi'ound- 
ing  it  during  the  electrical  storms,  and  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  installing  what  is  known  as  a  vacuum  lightning 
arrester.  No  cumbersome  lightning  switch  is  neces.sary  for  an 
aerial  that  is  used  for  receiNing  oidy.  This  lightning  arrester 
must  be  installed  outside  the  building,  preferably  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  a  Avire  will  have  to  be  run  from  it  to  the  ground.  This 
ground  will  also  have  to  be  outside  the  building  and  the  water- 
pipe  will  not  do  for  it.  A  heavy  wire  should  run  from  the 
arrester  to  a  pipe  driAen  deep  into  the  ground  and  the  wire  will 
have  to  be  kept  about  o  inches  from  the  buildmg.  r  Full  directions 
for  installing  the  outfit  are  given  with  each  one  that  is  purchased. 

"The  ground  wire  for  the  .set  itself  may  consist  of  an  ordinarj^ 
insulated  wire  running  to  the  cold-water  pipe.  Scrape  the 
pipe  clean  and  then  wind  several  turns  of  the  wire  about  it. 
Make  the  Avinding  tight  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  loose  con- 
nection. A  ground  connection  clamp  may  be  purchased  that 
will  insure  a  good  connection  at  this  point,  or  the  amateur  may 
solder  the  wire  to  the  pipe. 

' '  Remember  to  use  the  cold-water  pipe  if  possible  as  it  is  the  most 
direct  connection  to  the  ground.  The  radiator  or  the  hot-water  pipe 
will  do  almost  as  well,  but  these  pipes  will  have  a  great  many  more 
joints  in  them  before  they  reach  the  ground  and  every  joint  added 
makes  just  that  much  more  resistance  that  the  <rurrcnt  will  have 
to  pass  through.  The  gas-pipe  is  about  the  worst  ground  j)ossi- 
ble  and  it  is  very  apt  to  have  an  insulated  bushing  in  it  some- 
wluT<!  that  will  not  allow  tin;  current  to  pass  through  it  at  all.". 


I'hrtto  fr^m  thf  HurPau  of  Sfa^ldH^lJ^i.  W'asliHi;,lMF.      II     t 

A   NKT   TH.\T   WILL   CATCH    M()S<,)1  ITOKS  OK    K ADIO   MKSSAGES. 


M  r.  J .  ( '.  Warner,  Assist  ant  Physicist  in  the  Bureau  of  St  andardw 
Radio  Lalioratory,  summarizes  tht>  results  of  the  test  as  follows: 

■■  l''\|)<  limcMital  results  show  that  a  condenser  antenna  of  small 
dimensions  gi\es  excell<Mit  I'esults  Avhen  used  at  wa.\'e-lenglhs  be- 
low 4(X)  meters.  At  longer  wa\<'-lengt  hs  it  suffers  by  comjiari-son 
with  the  coil  antenna  when  the  dimensions  are  kept  small  enough 
foi'  i>ortability. 

"It  is  useless  for  directional  work  uiUess  used  with  a  coil 
antenna,  but  may  be  used  in  ])laces  where  the  sharp  dir(!ctional 
characteristics  of  the  coil  are  objectionable.  }iy  ])ro])er  design 
and  by  takiiig  i>recautions  to  keep  dielectric  losses  low  the 
effective  resistance  may  be  reduced  to  a  value  lower  than 
can  be  obtained  either  with  the  coil  antenna  or  the  f)rdinary 
elevated  antenna, 

"On  account  of  this  low  resistance  and  ease  of  construction 
this  form  of  antenna  should  be  of  great  value  in  portable  short- 
wave radio  stations,  such  as  are  used  for  military  ])urposes  and 
on  airplanes,  altho  in  the  latter  case  some  difficulty  may  be  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  doAATi  dielectric  losses. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  .study  of  this  interesting  form  of  antenna 
is  by  no  means  complete.  Its  use  as  a  transmitting  antenna 
offers  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  and  a  large  amount  of  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  following  up  the  investigations  which 
have  only  been  started  in  this  study.  For  example,  signal  in- 
tensity measurements  should  be  made  with  a  calibrated  detector 
set  or  with  a  radiorfrequency  comparison  method  so  that  the 
actual  cuTTcnt  or  emf  in  the  suitenna  is  measured.  Further 
Avork  should  be  done  in  determining  the  best  design  of  antenna 
for  a  given  wave-length  and  for  minimum  resistance.  Also 
this  antenna  furnishes  a  means  of  studying  the  form  of  the  electro- 
magnetic wa\e  and  a  large  amount,  of  work  might  be  spent 
profitably  in  this  study  as  well  as  in  the  checking  of  transmission 
formulas." 
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THE  MANGLERS  AT  THEIR  \VORK. 
Director,  author,  cutter,   continuity  writer  make  up  the  hydra-headed  l)eing  respoiisilile  for  what  the  screen  shows  us. 

— Lui  Tsugo  in  Piclurc-Play  Magazine. 


MANGLING  MASTERPIECES  IN  THE  MOVIES 


WHAT  SEA  CHANGES  overtake  )h(>  classics  of  litera- 
ture when  they  are  "pieturized"  for  the  movies  are 
known  but  not  comprehended!  Half  th(>  repulsion 
that  cultivated  people  feel  for  the  screen  arises  from  seeing  their 
beloved  tales  turned  into  what  to  them  are  only  hideous  bur- 
lesques. Something  has  happened  in  the  screen  transit,  and  one 
is  often  puzzled  to  know  if  the  changes  are  due  to  wilfulness  or 
perversity.  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Duflfy  tells  \is  in  the  Picture-Play 
Magazine  (June)  that  there  is  "nearly  always  a  good  reason  for 
bending  stories  out  of  shape,"  and  we  find  that  the  reasons  are 
"good"  for  everybody  but  the  original  author.  If  he  be  living 
he  may  rise  up  like  Fannie  Hurst  and  repudiate  the  whole  thing. 
If  he  be  dead  and  can  not  turn  in  his  grave,  then  only  his 
friends  and  admirers  suffer  the  bitter  anguish.  But  Mr.  Duffy 
is  persuasive  from  the  movie  angle: 

"Frequently  a  producer  purchases  the  rights  to  a  popular 
book  because  the  title  is  valuable.  He  is  not  dismayed  by  the 
fact  that  his  star  does  not  'fit'  the  story.  This  difficulty  is 
blandly  overcome  by  cutting  the  story  over  to  make  it  fit  the 
star.  So  some  of  the  things  j^ou  liked  are  lost.  When  the 
star,  who  is  naturally  more  interested  in  herself  or  himself  than 
in  the  story — reads  the  script,  the  objection  is  raised  that  other 
characters  are  too  prominent  and  will  'steal  the  picture.'  So 
the  other  characters — perhaps  characters  you  were  very  fond  of 
— arc  subordinated  or  entirely  murdered  and  dragged  out  of  the 
plot.     Again  you  lose  a  friend. 

"In  rewriting  the  script  to  add  splendor  to  the  star's  part  the 
scenario  writer  may  think  of  an  original  twist  w^hich  so  startles 
and  pleases  hira  that  he  injects  it  into  the  story.  Whereupon 
the  director,  who  is  never  without  ideas  and  audacity,  elaborates 
this  twist,  giv-es  birth  to  a  few  more  characters,  adding  them  to 
the  characters  who  have  traveled  safely  from  the  remote  regions 
of  the  l)ook,  and  starts  to  bring  them  to  life  in  film.  Half-way 
through,  it  maj'  be  discovered  that  an  important  episode  takes 
the  characters  to  Greenland.  There  being  no  ice  in  California, 
and  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  being  expensive  and  bother- 
some, the  players  are  sent  to  Pasadena  instead  of  Greenland; 
and,  says  the  director,  the  houses  in  Pasadena  are  more  modern 
and  impressive  than  the  snow  huts  of  Greenland,  anyway. 
When  you  finally  see  the  motion-picture  version  of  your 
favorite    book    upon    the    screen   you    are    dumfounded.      The 


only  jxrsoii  who  is  more  dumfounded  is  the  man  who  wrote 
ihe  book." 

The  author  of  the  screen  story,  then,  is  not  one  but  "hydra- 
headed,"  as  Mr.  Duffy  names  him,  and  we  are  led  "to  learn  the 
ravages  that  can  be  Avreaked  upon  a  plot  by  collaboration  without 
coordination;  to  see  how  the  poor,  helpless  idea  is  manhandled 
before  it  is  presented  to  you  to  laugh  at,  to  pity,  or  to  admire." 
We  are  asked  to  figure  the  first  author  leaping  out  of  bed 
in  the  dead  of  night  and  grappling  with  an  inspiration: 

"He  subdues  it  and  puts  it  (Jown  where  it  can't  get  away  from 
him.  The  idea  is  next  turned  over  to  the  second  author,  the 
sctmario  writer,  who  'se(>s  something  in  it.'  What  he  sees  is 
cither  something  very  slight  and  w^eak  and  in  need  of  much  plotty 
nourishment,  or  else  it  is  wonderful,  inspiring,  exhilarating.  If 
it  is  weak  he  gives  it  treatments  of  technique,  removes  portions 
of  it,  alters  other  portions,  and  inoculates  it  with  some  ideas  of 
his  own.  If  it  is  w-onderful  be  gives  it  treatments  of  technique, 
removes  portions  of  it,  alters  other  portions,  and  inoculates  it 
with  some  ideas  of  his  own. 

"An  idea  is  a  plastic  thing.  Like  sculptor's  clay  it  can  be 
twisted  and  squashed  into  countless  forms,  some  graceful, 
some  grotesque — but  still  it  is  the  original  clay. 

"After  two  or  six  or  eight  weeks  of  labor,  the  scenario  Avriter 
hands  the  story,  in  its  present  and  temporary  state,  to  the 
director,  who  'sees  something  in  it.'  Always  he  expresses  his 
opinion  of  what  he  sees  in  one  of  two  adjectives.  Either  it  is 
'aAvful'  or  it  is  'm-mm-fair.'  Xe\er  until  he  has  overhauled  it 
is  it  'great.'  Then,  invariably,  it  is  'great.'  To  achieve  this 
transformation  he  gives  it  treatments  of  technique,  removes 
portions  of  it,  alters  other  portions,  and  inoculates  it  with  some 
ideas  of  his  own. 

"At  this  juncture  the  story  is  turned  over  to  the  casting 
director,  who  is  just  as  much  an  author  as  any  one  else  for  the 
reason  that  the  characterization  is  completely  in  his  power, 
and  characterization  is  of  as  much  importance  to  a  story  as 
intrigue. 

"The  casting  having  been  accomplished  the  time  arrives  for 
the  collaboration  of  the  star.  Here  all  of  the  preceding  work 
can  be  ruined  instantaneously,  or  it  can  be  improved.  Accord- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  star  the  heroine  can  be  made  piquant  or 
wooden. 
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"Assuming  that  the  story  passes  through  the  hands  of  all  the 
authors  thus  far  without  sustaining  any  serious  injuries  and  that 
it  has  constantly  acquired  qualities,  it  has  still  the  bloodthirsty 
cutter  to  confront.  The  most  conservative  director  will  expose 
a  minimum  of  fifty  reels  of  film  in  photographing  the  story,  yet 
this  must  somehow  be  contracted  into  five  or  six  reels — without 
losing  the  story  in  the  shuffle,  if  possible.  If  not  possible,  the 
story  is  lost.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  cutter  to  throw  away  at  least 
nine  times  as  much  as  he  uses  without  throwing  anything  away. 
I  have  never  known  of  a  production  where  the  percentage  of 
waste  was  not  even  in  excess  of  this." 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  uulliors.  in  fact,  says 
JVIr.  Dufl'y,  is  the  cutter,  for — 

"With  his  weapon  he  can  assassinate  every  person  in  1  lie  play, 
he  can  gouge  every  idea  out  of  the  plot;  he  can  even  extract  the 
l)lot  itself.  And,  since  he  is  not  always  personally  acquainted 
with  a  plot  upon  sight,  even  if  he  has  seen  it  before,  there  is  a 
constant  ])ossibility  that  it  will  disappear. 

"Having  been  lacerated,  the  story  is  handed  to  its  fitud  author, 
the  title  writer.  Here  it  is  more  likely  to  find  aid  than  damage. 
Many  a  decrepit  and  dying  story  has  been  revi\ed  by  the  tith- 
writer's  literary  pulmotor.  Kot  until  it  has  passed  through  this 
final  reconstruction  can  any  one  say  what  the  story  will  be,  for 
each  author  may  make  a  change  that  will  completely  alter  the 
plot  and  even  the  theme  of  the  picture.  When  it  has  at  last 
undergone  this  complicated  process  the  story  is  completed. 
What  the  author  of  the  original  story  sometimes  thinks  on  seeing 
the  finished  production  may  best  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

"Whether  or  not  this  coml)ination  system  of  authorshij)  is 
ad\antageous  compared  to  the  usual  method  of  story  constriic- 
tion  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  as  yet  the  hydra-headed  com- 
poser is  an  erratic  being  who  has  no  set  standard  of  ability.  He 
has  made  wonderful  pictures  from  anemic  plots,  and  he  has 
made  pitifully  anemic  pictures  from  wonderful  plots.  Beyond 
doul)t  the  recognized  masters  of  fiction  consider  him  a  deadly 
monster  who  devours  manuscripts  and  kills  young  ideas  before 
they  can  mature  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  slaughter.  But  the 
l)icture  producer  always  has  the  ready  and  forcible  reply  that, 
since  two  heads  an?  admittedly  better  than  one,  it  is  a  mathe- 
matical necessity  that  six  heads  are  a  great  deal  better  than  one. 

"Both  sides  of  this  question  are  sui)ported  by  impregnable 
arguments.  It  has  been  proven  ab.solutely  that  the  hydra- 
headed  author  is  best.  Also  it  has  been  proven  absolutely  that 
the  hydra-headed  author  is  not  best. 

"To  sustain  (he  former  claim  there  exists  the  immortjil  examplf 
of  'The  Birth  of  a  Nation.'  No  one  who  read  'The  Clansman,' 
from  which  llie  famous  picture  evolveri,  considered  i(  to  be  a 
literary  giant.  It  was  not.  There  was  'something  m  it,'  and 
the  essence  of  (he  book  plot  was  part  of  the  ])icture  story;  bn1 
Thomas  Dixon,  who  wrote  the  book,  was  author  of  less  than  half 
of  the  film.  Yet,  tho  film  rocked  the  world  by  the  applause  it 
received.  I  nunition  this  i)ic1ure  only  because  it  is  one*  which 
every  screen  follower  will  remember,  but  thi-n;  an^  numerous 
other  examples  which  prove  that  the  many  brains  of  the  hydni- 
headed  author  art^  l)e11er  than  a  single  brain. 

"On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  the  recent  explosion 
from  P^anny  Hurst,  which  also  rocked  the  film  world  at  leasl. 
'Star  Dust,'  in  its  original  version,  the  novel,  was  a  ])owerful 
story;  but  'Star  Dust,'  as  a  motion  i)icture,  according  to  Miss 
Hurst's  announced  belief,  suffered  grie\ously  by  the  changes 
that  had  been  made.     Personally,  I  agree  Avith  her  in  that. 

"Hardly  any  one  who  has  read  novels  and  then  seen  them 
translated  to  the  screen  is  without  a  grievance.  rii(ioul>t('dly 
a  great  many  stories  have  been  unplotted  during  their  locomotion 
from  fiction  to  film.  .  .  . 

"It  is  in  an  effort  to  please  you — the  mysterious,  unapproach- 
able, demanding  pul)lic — that  most  mistakes  arc  nuide;  but  there 
are  usually  very  good  reasons  why  you  are  more  often  dissatisfied 
with  picture  stories  than  pleased  with  them — and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  bad  and  mediocre  films  outnumber  absolute  successes. 

"The  principal  reason,  in  my  opinion — and  my  opinion  has 
been  formed  in  mourning  murdered  stories — has  to  do  with 
about  five-sLxths  of  the  hydra-headed  authors.  In  begimiing 
this  article  I  said  that  five-sixths  of  the  authors  have  never 
written  a  word  of  [dot  in  their  lives,  and  this  is  true;  for  the  writer 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  any  notion  of  scientific  story 
construction — not  picture  construction,  but  slonj  construction, 
which  is  building  a  plot  so  that  it  will  grij)  you,  hold  you,  sustain 
your  interest,  and  give  you  your  money's  worth.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  few  directors  who  have  come  from  creative  fields  and 
who  do  know  something  about  building  a  story,  but  as  a  rule  the 
other  five  know  nothing  about  it." 


DOES  MAN  WANT  AN  EDUCATED  WOMAN? 

THE  FLAPPKK  CONFESSES  to  no  i)arlicular  interest 
in  flapping,  but  only  in  boys.  Apparently  it's  all  done 
1o  please  him.  If  he  didn't  demand  it,  she  would  turn 
her  activities  into  otlier  channels.  This  niay  sound  frivolous, 
but  it  is  really  the  superficial  aspect  of  a  deeper  question.  Is 
education  in  girls  worth  ]Mirsuing  for  its  own  sake  when  it  is  a 


ONE   Bi;HlND    rUK   SCKNES. 

(ierald  ('.  Duffy,  whose  activities  as  director,  author,  ciiltor.  and 
continuity  writer  (iwalify  liim  for  tlic  dcsircc  of  H.  11.  S.  I). — Hydra- 
headed  Srreen  Dramatist,  who  tells  us  here  how  the  lriel\  is  turned. 


commodity  uncalled  for  or  disdained  1)\'  the  male'/  Vogue 
(New  York)  poses  the  question  whether  we  shall  "force  culti- 
\  at  ion  upon  our  sons,  or  deny  it  to  our  daughters."  The 
fornu'r  alternative  is  hardly  t'literlained  by  this  interpreter  of 
the  women,  for  it  finds  that  "the  latter  seems  tho  simpler,  and 
al  least  we  shall  not  ha\ n  to  work  against  fathers  and  companions 
as  well  as  youth  itself."  Viujuc  does  not  aim  to  be  merely  satir- 
ical in  res])ec1  to  man,  but  jx'ofesses  the  sincere  desire  to  learn  of 
liim  in  order  that  his  desires  nuiy  hv,  passed  on  to  the  girl  who  is 
to  be  educated  for  life  companionship  with  him.  This  is  how 
Iw  is  figured  in  llu'  feminine  consciousness: 

"Boys,  particularly  American  boys,  go  to  school  and  coll<g(^ 
with  the  idea  before  them  not  so  nuich  of  cultivation  for  culti- 
\  at  ion's  sake,  as  for  si)ecial  courses  with  a  view  to  a  subsequent 
career.  This  of  itself  would  limit,  to  some  degree,  the  amount 
of  time  and  itit(>rest  they  wem  pri>i)ared  to  give  to  general 
subjects.  Business  success,  either  throtigh  trade  or  a  ])ro- 
fession,  is  the  aim  of  almost  every  one.  The  great  money-making 
game  is  forced  upon  them  by  circumstance  or  public  opinion. 
But  it  seems  a  pity  that  while  in  their  minds  they  must  admit 
this,  they  should  consider  it  tlu!  ])art  of  manliness  to  starve  their 
tastes  in  order  to  conform  to  it.  Athl«>tics  they  allow  with  an 
almost  universal  agreement.  But  to  cultivate  any  knowledge  of 
trees  and  i^lants,  unless  one  definitely  meant  to  be  a  forester  or 
a  landscape  gardener;  and  liking  for  design,  detail,  and  color, 
unless  one  intended  to  be  an  architect  or  an  interior  decorator; 
an\-  great  interest  in  music,  unless  a  world-wide  profession 
opened  before  one;  any  real  study  of  languages,  unless  a  career 
in  diplomacy  or  some  trading  interest  demanded  it;  in  fact,  to 
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be  a  man  of  many  and  varied  tastes  because,  altho  possibly 
unprofitable,  such  tastes  gi\  e  the  highest  form  of  pleasure,  would 
be  inconcei^•able  to  most  of  our  college  youth. 

"And  those  to  whom  it  was  concei^■able — whose  bringing  up 
and  whose  home  life  had  induced  the  shghtest«  appreciation  of 
pictures,  books,  music;  of  beauty  in  landscape  and  garden,  fine 
proportion  in  rooms  and  furniture.  lo\'ely  surface  in  china  and 
shape  in  glass;  who  took  the  least  interest  in  languages,  history, 
or  literature;  who  showed  any  preference  for  an  educated  tone 
of  A'oice  or  the  decent  articulation  of  words — such  have,  no 
doubt,  even  tho  qualified  in  games  and  sports,  been  forced 
to  nm  the  gauntlet  of  rough  ridicule  from  the  masses  of  their 
contemporaries,  or  do  themselves  and  their  forbears  the  despite 
of  discarding  a  goodly  heritage  for  the  peace  of  li\'ing  among 
hoodlums  as  the  hoodlums  dictated." 

Convinced  that  "young  men  grow  up  in  quantities  despising, 
or  ignoring,  any  habit  of  mind  that  does  not  have  to  do  with 
business,  sport,  or  the  cruder  side  of  amusement,"  how,  it  is  asked, 
should  the  young  women  be  educated  for  marriage  with  them? 

"How  little  should  a  wife  know  in  order  to  be  happy  with  the 
average  husband?  She  might  be  taught  how  to  k(>ep  house; 
for,  whether  his  income  be  small  or  great,  a  man  has  a  right 
to  expect  both  sensible  economy  and  sensible  expenditure  in  his 
home  circle.  She  might  learn  with  ad\"antage  something  about 
the  care  of  infants  and  the  bringing  up  of  children.  She  would 
do  well  to  study  herself  with  reference  to  dress  and  dress  with 
reference  to  herself.  She  could  encourage  any  taste  she  might 
have  for  newspapers  and  the  not  too  intellectual  periodicals 
and  novels;  for  the  ordinary  music  show,  for  the  modern  light 
comedy,  for  the  moving-pictures;  for  cards,  perhaps,  and  some 
kinds  of  outdoor  exercise;  for  anything,  in  fact,  which  produces 
just  the  right  amount  of  cerebration  and  no  more  in  the  tired 
business  brain. 

"But  suppose,  just  for  the  sake  of  supposing,  that  she  hap- 
pens to  be  literary,  or  seriously  musical,  or  artistic,  or  merely 
just  well  educated,  so  that  a  dozen  interests  are  burning  in  her 
which  mean  less  than  nothing  to  him.  What  chance  of  com- 
]>anionship  is  there  between  those  two?  Suppose  world  politics 
bore  him,  foreign  countries  suggest  only  opportunities  for 
shrewd  dealing  and  have  no  historical  or  geographical  signifi- 
cance, that  he  derides  their  customs  and  can  not  speak  their 
tongues;  suppose  science  appears  like  a  higher  sort  of  conjury; 
suppose  he  doesn't  care  for  reading,  and  that  anything  not 
of  the  most  obvious  and  commonplace  in  the  way  of  fun 
seems  to  hint  putting  on  airs?  ('Highbrow  stuff"  in  his  -vernac- 
ular.) Where  shall  their  minds  meet  pleasantly,  beyond  their 
joint  concern  in  a  house  and  possibly  in  a  family?  And  if  their 
feelings  about  their  house  and  family  should  differ — which  they 
very  well  might — as  much  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the 
house  and  the  education  of  the  family  as  their  tastes  differed 
in  other  matters,  where  would  their  minds  meet  at  all?  The 
mating  instinct,  natural,  simple,  and  beautiful  as  it  is.  may 
quite  properly  attract  two  people  whom  ci^•ilization  has  rendered 
entirely  unsuitable  for  life  companionship.  \Miat  is  to  be  done 
about  "it?" 


THE  SEASON'S  BEST  "ACTING— Rating  the  season's  players 
is  one  of  the  sure  signs  of  spring  and  a  closing  dramatic 
season.  If  one  were  conscientious  in  doing  it  this  year,  thinks 
Mr.  Hammond  of  the  Tribune,  one  would  be  in  a  dilemma,  for  he 
finds  the  plays  of  this  year  full  of  good  acting.  Then  the  stage 
must  be  looking  up.  He  "surmises"  that  ^liss  Pauline  Lord  as 
Anna  Christie  "was  most  acclaimed  both  by  the  senate  and  the 
people  as  the  best  of  the  performers."  Then  he  finds  some 
others: 

"Lionel  Barrymore  in  'The  Claw.' 

"George  Marion,  as  the  drunken  sailor  in  'Anna  Christie.' 

"Louis  Wolheim,  in  a  brutal,  relentless  realization  of  a  hairy 
ape. 

"Otto  Kruger,  in  Eugene  O'Neill's  studj"  of  disease,  'The 
Straw. ' 

"A.  P.  Kayes's  picture  of  Lloyd  George,  in  'Back  to  Methu- 
selah.' 

"Miss  Violet  Heming's  incredibh*  courageous  bravadoes  in 
'The  Rubicon.' 

"Miss  Doris  Keane's  fleshly  satires  in  'The  Czarina.' 

"Lionel  Belmore,  in  a  characterization  of  a  romantic,  fat 
parson,  in  'He  Who  Gets  Slapped.' 


"Gilbert  Emery,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk  and  others  in  'The 
Trutli  About  Blavds.' 

"Miss  Marguerite  Forrest,  as  the  acquiescent  waitress  in 
'^S.  .S.   Tenacity.' 

"Miss  Lucille  Watson,  as  the  forgotten  mother  in  'The  Nest.' 

"Miss  Katherine  Cornell's  perfect  impersonation  of  the 
daughter  in  'A  Bill  of  Di^•oreement.' 

"A  little  less  than  these  there  are  charming,  expert  personalities 
in  the  plays — for  instance.  Miss  Mary  Nash,  in  '  Captain  Apple- 
jack' ;  Charles  Cherry,  in  '  The  Dover  Road,'  and  numerous  others, 
the  record  of  whose  feats  belongs  to  the  more  complete  compilers. 
It  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  thorough  season  of  good  plays, 
good  acting,  liad  plays  and  bad  acting.  We  have  had  more  than 
our  share  of  all  of  them.  ]Most  of  us  have  an  outstanding  memory 
of  the  thing  we  most  enjoyed  this  year  in  our  theatergoing,  except- 
ing, of  course,  the  Chauve-Souris,  Ed.  Wynn,  'Sallj,'  Eddie  Can- 
tor, 'Good  Morning  Dearie,'  and  the  Music  Box  Revue.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  that  the  season's  most  conclusive  and  finished 
acting  Wiis  done  by  Miss  Forrest  in  '  S.  S.  Tenacity,'  and 
that  the  most  enjoyable  plays  are  'The  Dover  Road,'  'The  Truth 
About  Blayds,'  'Captain  Applejack,'  and  'The  First  Year.' 
Not,  as  an  unamiable  corr<>s]-)ondpnt  tells  me,  that  it  matters." 


BARRIES  "LEAGUE  OF  YOUTH" 

THE  YOUNG  MEN  are  very  self-assertive,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  they  have  been  able  to  state  their  case 
quite  so  well  as  Sir  J.  ]\I.  Barrie  has  just  stated  it  for 
them.  A  league  of  youth  would  be  better  than  a  league  of  na- 
tions, he  told  the  students  of  St.  Andrew's  University  at  Glas- 
gow, because  the  latter  is  run  by  older  people,  and  decisions  on 
national  matters  are  more  ^■ital  to  youth.  This  was  Barrie's 
first  speech  and  he  assured  his  hearers  it  would  be  his  last.  He 
can  afford  to  rest  on  it,  for  he  seems  to  have  summed  up  all  the 
philosophy  needful  for  the  time  in  his  .single-word  theme,  "Cour- 
age." "All  goes  if  courage  goes,"  is  his  motto.  He  seems  aware 
that  he  is  speaking  to  more  than  the  Scots  lads  who  sat  before 
iiim,  tho  what  he  was  giving  them  was  the  Rectorial  address  that 
is  an  annual  affair.  Sir  James,  who  was  62  last  week,  brings 
together  the  youth  of  the  world  when  he  says: 

"You  ha^e  got  more  in  common  with  the  youth  of  other  lands 
than  the  youth  of  any  age  can  ever  ha\"e  Avith  each  other.  Even 
hostile  countries  have  sent  out  many  sons  verj'  like  ours  from  tho 
same  sort  of  homes  and  the  same  sort  of  universities,  with  the 
same  sort  of  hearts,  who  had  as  little  to  do  as  our  youth  with  the 
great  adventure  of  war. 

"Can  we  doubt  that  many  of  those  from  both  sides  who  have 
gone  into  the  beyond  and  who  were  once  opponents  are  now 
friends?  You  ought  to  league  youth  as  your  practical  beginning. 
I  sound  to  my.self  as  if  I  were  advocating  rebellion.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  arrested  on  leaving  the  hall. 

"You  will  have  to  work  harder  than  ever  and  possibly  not  so 
much  at  the  same  things.  You'll  have  to  know  more  of  modern 
languages  if  you  are  to  discuss  a  league  of  youth  with  the  students 
of  other  nations  when  thej'  come  over  to  St.  Andrew's  for  a 
conference. 

"I  am  far  from  taking  sides  against  the  classics.  One  of  the 
most  valiant  men  who  ever  trod  St.  Andrew's,  Dr.  Johnson,  said 
that  doubtless  the  Almighty  could  have  created  a  better  fruit 
than  strawberries,  but  that  doubtless  also  He  never  did. 
It  is  doubtless  also  that  He  could  have  provided  us  with  better 
fun  than  hard  work,  but  I  don't  know  what  that  is. 

"  To  be  born  poor  is  probably  the  next  .best  thing.  The  greatest 
glory  that  has  ever  come  to  me  was  to  be  swallowed  up  in  London, 
not  knowing  a  soul  and  Avithout  means  of  existence.  I  had  the 
fun  of  working  until  the  stars  went  out.  To  have  known  any  one 
would  haA'e  spoiled  it.  I  didn't  even  quite  know  the  language. 
When  I  rang  for  the  boots,  they  thought  I  wanted  a  glass  of  water, 
so  I  drank  the  water  and  worked  on.  There  was  no  food  in  the 
cupboard,  so  I  did  not  have  to  waste  time  eating." 

Sir  James  has  a  whimsical  way  of  differentiating  between  old 
and  joung.  By  "a'ou"  he  says  he  means  youth,  and  by  "old"  he 
indicated  "its  betters,"  and  he  tailed  off  that  distinction  by 
declaring  that  "youth  had  too  long  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
its  betters  in  national  affairs."     In  these  ways: 

"Tilings  about  the  next  war,  for  instance,  and  why  the 'last 
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one  ever  had  a  bp^nning'.  Your  betters  had  no  immediate  share 
in  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  for  fifty  or  so  j^ears  Ave  heeded  not 
the  rumblings  of  distant  drums,  and  when  the  war  did  come  we 
told  you  that,  tho  you  had  no  hand  in  getting  us  into  it,  still 
you  had  to  get  us  out  of  it.  Told  you  tales  of  what  it  really  was 
and  what  clover  beds  it  would  lead  to. 

"We  were  not  mean  and  decisive.  Most  of  us  were  as  hon- 
orable and  as  ignorant  as  youth  themselves,  but  that  does  not 
acquit  us  of  stupidity  and  jealousy.  If  you  prefer  to  leave  things 
as  they  are,  wewiU  probably  fail  you  again.  Do  not  be  too  sui"e 
that  we  have  learned  our  lesson  and  that  we  are  not  at  this 
very  moment  doddering  do^mi  some  brimstone  path.  If  you 
must  get  into  a  struggle,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  that  you 
should  know  why  before  it  be- 
gins, and  should  have  a  say  in 
the  decision  whether  it  is  to 
begin. 

"The  youth  who  went  and 
was  killed  had  no  such  knowl- 
edge, no  such  say,  and  I  am 
sure  the  surviAors  want  you 
ito  be  wiser  than  they  were  and 
they  certainly  determined  to 
'.)e  wiser  next  time  themselves. 
Without  suspicion  there  might 
have  been  no  war. 

"War  and  other  happenings 
have  shown  you  that  age  is 
not  necessarily  another  name 
for  sapience.  Declaring  war 
taught  3'outh  to  distrust  thoir 
betters.  This  attitude  of  dis- 
trust, however,  will  not  help 
you  or  the  country  unless  it 
stirs  j-ou  into  getting  to  know 
how  world-shaking  situations 
arise,  how  they  may  be  chocked 
and  what  way  to  obtain  fight- 
ing partners  and  share  in  the 
decisions.  Doubt  all  your 
betters  who  would  deny  you 
that  right.  Begin  l)y  doubting 
all  in  high  places. 

"The  spring  of  the  year  lies 
buried  in  the  fields  of  France 
and  elsewhere.  By  the  time 
the  next  eruption  comes  it  will 
be  you  who  are  r(\sponsil)le 
and  your  sons  who  are  in  the 
lava — all  perhaps  because  this 
year  yon  let  things  slide. 

"We  are  nice,  kindly  people, 
but  it  is  already  evident  that 
we  are  struggling  back  to  the 
old  grooves.  We  are  too  old 
for  any  others — that  is  the 
fundamental  difference  l>etween 

us  and  you.  We  have  no  intention  of  giWng  j'ou  your  share. 
See  how  much  of  a  share  youth  has  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
You  got  a  handsome  share  while  it  lasted. 

"I  expect  we  will  beat  you  unless  your  fortitude  be  doubly 
girded  by  a  desire  to  send  a  message  of  cheer  to  the  brothers 
who  fell,  the  only  message  for  which  they  craAe.  They  want 
to  know  if  j'ou  have  learned  from  what  befell  them.  If  you 
have  they  will  be  braced  in  feeling  that  they  did  not  die  in  x-din. 
Some  of  them  think  they  did.  They  won't  take  our  word  for 
it  that  they  didn't.  You  are  their  living  image.  They  know 
you  couldn't  lie  to  them,  but  thej'  distrust  our  flattery,  our 
Cunningham  faces." 

These  passages  from  his  address  are  reported  by  cal)le  to  tho 
New  York  Herald,  and  follo'wdng  are  some  "barrieisms"  that  are 
taken  out  of  their  context: 

"When  you  reach  the  evening  of  your  days,  you  will  realize 
with  becoming  cheerfulness  that  we  are  all  failures,  the  least 
of  all  and  the  best  of  us." 

"Stupidity  and  jealousy  are  two  black  spots  in  human  nature 
which,  more  than  th(>  love  for  money,  are  the  root  of  all  evil." 

"Go  through  life  without  ever  ascribing  to  your  opponents 
motives  meaner  than  your  own." 

"Nothing  so  lowers  morale  as  jealousy.  Give  it  up.  Be 
great." 


THE  YOUNG  BARRIE. 

We  haven't  seen  an  "older  Barrio" '  plioto  for  ten  years,  and  now 

we  find   him    telling  Glasgow  University  youth  that  photograplis 

"give  away  what  you  have  done  with  your  life." 


"Another  sure  way  to  fame  is  to  know  what  you  mean. 
Almost  no  one,  if  he  is  truly  eminent,  knows  what  he 
means." 

"Our  avoidance  of  frankness  iu  life  and  in  arts  is  often  but  a 
cowardly  way  of  shirking  unpalatable  truths." 

"Do  not  put  your  photographs  at  all  ages  into  an  auto- 
biography. Photographs  gi\'e  away  A\hat  you  haA-e  done  Avith 
your  life." 

"Youth  looks  into  t3ie  mirror  unnecessarily  tkrough  vanity, 
and  saj-s:  'Wliat  an  interesting  face!  I  Avonder  Avhat  he  is  to 
be  up  to?'  Your  betters  do  not  look  into  miirors  so  often.  We 
know  what  he  has  been  up  to." 

"My  OA\Ti  theme  is  'courage'  as  you  should  use  it  in  the  great 

fight  that  seems  to  be  coming 
between  youth  and  their  bet- 
ters," Barrie  explained.  "By 
youth  I  mean  you  and  by 
your  betters  us." 

The  New  York  Herald  plays 
with  Barrie's  ideas  of  age  and 
rather  scoffs  at  the  idea  that 
mere  years  have  anything  to 
do  with  mere  deeds.  Partic- 
lUarly  that  "old  men,  if  they 
had  wished  to,  could  haA'e 
prcA'ented  the  Great  War": 

"Age,"  said  Sir  James,  "is 
not  necessarily  another  name 
for  sapience."  True  words: 
Aristotle  had  finished  his  great 
w  orks  before  he  was  as  old  as 
Barrie  is  now;  at  43  Xewton 
had  completed  the  elaboration 
of  the  laAv  of  graA-itation. 

"There  is  no  definite  rela- 
tion betAveen  age  and  Avisdom; 
it  can  only  be  laid  downi  as  a 
broad  principle  that  a  man  of 
50  knoAvs  three  times  as  many 
things  that  he  shouldn't  do  as 
he  kncAv  Avhen  he  Avas  2.5. 

"So  far  as  preA'enting  wars 
is  concerned,  does  Sir  James 
knoAv  of  any  instance  Avhere 
youth  proAed  more  conserA^a/- 
tiA'o  ill  council  than  age?  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Great  War 
old  men  AAero  in  the  majority 
as  ministers  an<l  generals. 
Pitt  became  I'rime  Minister 
at  24;  Lloyd  George  at  ')S. 
Napoleon  A^■as  only  30  when 
he  Avon  the  battle  of  the  Pjra- 
niids;  Joftre  was  62  at  the 
RIame.  Grant  was  43  at  Appomattox;  Foch  was  67  at 
the  Armistice.  These  comi)arisons  mean  nothing  except  that 
time  has  added  to  the  C()m])lexities  of  politics  and  A\-ar.  In 
these  sciences  there  are  no  more  beardless  geniuses. 

"Youth  has  CAeiy  chance  it  Avishes  to  take.  Ii}  literature, 
for  instance,  the  young  Avriters  fijid  young  rcA-icAvers  and  young 
readers;  and  the  aged  publishers  fork  oA-er  the  royalties.  But 
neither  youth  nor  age  nuikes  greatness  in  letters.  BjTon  was 
famous  at  20,  scandalous  at  30  and  dead  at  36;  Thomas  Hardy, 
at  84,  is  a  A'ery  IIao  poet  cA-en  if  he  is  sardonic.  Barrie  himself 
Avas  a  made  man  at  28;  so  Avas  Conan  Doyle,  who  at  that  age 
pubhshed  'A  Study  in  Scarlet.'  No  reader,  young  or  old,  ques- 
tioned the  works  of  these  youths  because  of  the  inmiaturity 
of  their  authors, 

"If  it  were  true  that  the  elders  made  war,  as  Sir  James  suggests, 
then  obA-iously  the  men  to  preAent  war  in  future  must  be  the 
young  ones.  England  should  haA-e  sent  a  youthful  enthusiast 
to  the  Washington  Conference.  Some  think  she  did  that  A'ery 
thing.  Mr.  Balfour  may  have  been  old  iu  the  '70"s,  Avhen  he  was 
chumming  AA'ith  Disraeli  and  Salisbury,  but  he  seems  very  young 
at  83,  when  he  pla.As  tennis  and  matches  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  game 
of  scrapping  naAies. 

"E  A'ery  body  wiio  lives  to  be  90  or  so  is  old  at  one  stage  of  the 
way  and  young  at  another,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  youth 
or  age  Avill  arri\-e  first.  Methuselah  probablA-  put  his  affairs  in 
order  when  he  was  about  lOo." 


©  b.v  Paul  Thomyson. 

Charlks  D.  Isaacson. 

■\Vho  warns  Jews,   if  thoy  would 

promote  accord  with    non-Jews, 

to  "start  with  yourselves." 


Wai.tkk  Liim'm.v.v.v. 

He  says  Jews  are  supersensitive 
to  trivial  prejudice,  and  should 
develop  the  habit  of  self-criticism. 


Dr.   Edwaro  X    Calisch, 

Who  suggests  that  the  Synagog 

begin  a  campaign   of   education 

to  lessen  religious  prejudice. 


by  the  Keystono  View  Company. 

Dr.   Stephen  S.   Wise. 
He   reminds   Christianity  of  its 
responsibility    as    the   daughter- 
religion  of  "Mother  Israel  '■ 


LEADING   JEWS   WHO    WOULD   BRIDGE   THE   GULF  OF   PREJUDICE   BETWEEN   CHURCH   AND   SVNAGOG. 


FOR  CHRISTIAN-JEWISH  FRIENDSHIP 


CHRISTIAN  BLOOD  for  the  Passover  was  once  belieA  cd 
by  uon-Jews  to  l)e  an  essential  of  the  ancient  Judaic  rite, 
and  in  numerous  instances,  historj'  records,  this  carefully 
fed  tradition  has  been  responsible  for  the  ordered  slaying  of 
Jews.  But  ancient  superstitions  and  grudges  are  being  di.s- 
sipated  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  here  in  the  Western  World, 
we  are  assured,  the  Jew  and  non-^ew  are  gradually  arri^•ing  at  a 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  which  are  dean  of  religious 
prejudice.  However,  there  is  still  much  blind  antagonism  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  the  responsibility  for  which,  tho  not 
altogether  one-sided,  rests  heaAily  upon  the  younger  faith. 
Yet  Christianity  is  the  daughter-religion  of  "Mother  Israel," 
a  circimistance  alone  which  imparts  "an  abiding  and  inevasible 
obligation  upon  the  Christian  Chm'ch  in  its  relation  to  a  people 
directly  descended  from  those  who  were  the  founders  and 
disciples  of  Israel."  Thus  writes  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  a  promi- 
nent New  York  rabbi,  in  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York), 
which  deAotes  its  Passover  number  to  a  symposium  on  a  means 
to  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  faiths.  Jew  and  non- 
Jew  were  invited  to  a  frank  discussion,  and  the  result  affords 
a  brighter  outlook  for  the  settlement  of  the  ancient  grudge. 

The  second  responsibility  resting  on  Christianitj'  to  wliich  Dr. 
Wise  calls  attention  is  "the  obvious  one"  which  grows  out  of 
"over-emphasis  upon  Jews  as  the  slayers  of  Jesus  and  the  uuder- 
emphasis  upon  Jews  as  the  bearers  and  bringers  of  Jesus,"  and, 
continues  the  rabbi: 

"  I  maintain  there  ^oll  be  no  appreciable  lessening  of  prejudice 
among  Christians  as  against  Jews  until  Ckristian  churches  ear- 
nestly and  solemnly  affirm  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  at  whosoever' s 
hands,  was  incidental  to  the  eternal  fact  of  the  birth  and  rise 
and  teaching  and  influence  of  .Jesus,  the  young  Judean  of  Naza- 
reth. 

"WTiatever  Christians  may  have  taught  or  believed  touching 
this  in  the  past,  their  duty  in  the  present  is  clear  as  are  the 
heavens  in  the  noon  hour — the  duty  of  affirming  that  incalculable 
and  eternal  is  the  debt  of  Christians  to  Israel,  of  whose  gifts 
Jesus  is  treasured  as  the  chiefest. 

"And  a  third  reason,  perhaps  most  binding  of  all,  to  move 


Christian  churches  consciously  to  do  battle  against  existent 
prejudice  respecting  the  Jew  ought  to  be  found  in  that  con- 
sciousness of  reparation  owing  to  the  Jew  for  nearly  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christlessness,  which  have  been  suffered  by  Christ's 
people.  .   .  . 

"Nothing,  in  a  word,  could  have  been  more  unmessianic  than 
the  attitude  of  Christendom  toward  Israel,  the  people  of  Jesus — 
tho  I  do  not  forget  that  there  ha^-e  been  in  every  generation 
Christian  men  and  women  who  have  borne  themselv^es  as  the 
new  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  toward  his  elder  brothers  and 
sisters." 

But  continued  oppression  has  served  to  evoke  from  the  Jew 
"a  measure  of  forbearance  which  no  people  on  earth  has  ever 
been  challenged  to  achieve,"  and  Dr.  Wise  affirms;  "We  were, 
we  would  be,  we  shall  be  just  to  Christendom  whatever  Christen- 
dom be  to  the  Jew." 

The  basic  cause  of  the  gulf  between  Christians  and  Jews — 
whatever  other  causes,  economic,  racial,  or  what  not,  may  be 
added  thereto — is  a  religious  one,  says  Dr.  Edward  N.  Calisch. 
President  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  and 
he  maintains  that  the  Jews  did  not  reject  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
but  the  Christ  of  a  Pauline  Christianity  that  "was  formulated 
more  than  a  centurj'  and  a  half  after  his  death."  Happily,  he 
considers,  this  theology  is  "losing  its  ascendency,  and  real 
religion  is  coming  into  its  own  among  the  children  of  men.  The 
throne  of  dogmatism,  like  many  other  thrones,  has  been  toppled 
over,  and  a  spirit  of  religious  democracy  is  making  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  mankind.  Creeds  and  catechisms  may  be  useful 
things  in  their  way,  but  character  and  conduct  are  more  im- 
portant." There  are,  the  ^^Titer  holds,  beautiful  ideals  common 
to  all  religions,  "and  a  recognition  of  this  fact  leads  to  a  sympathy 
and  appreciation  in  whose  presence  polemics  and  mere  theological 
hair-splitting  are  a  futile  waste  of  time."  It  appears  to  Dr. 
Calisch,  then,  that  the  synagog  could  profitably  undertake  a 
campaign  of  education  along  these  lines,  and  he  suggests: 

"A  general  expression  on  the  part  of  the  leaders. and  teachers 
of  the  Synagog  of  deep  appreciation  of  the  profound  and  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  of  the  sweetness  and 
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beauty  of  his  life,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  lack  of 
historical  basis  for  the  accusation  by  the  Chiirch  of  tlie  respon- 
sibility of  the  Jews  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  will  do  much 
toward  contributing  a  finer  mutuality  and  a  lessening  of  prej- 
udice between  Jew  and  non-Jew  in  America." 

What  the  American  Jew  needs  to  develop,  writes  Walter 
Lippmann,  formerly  associate  editor  of  The  New  Republic,  is  the 
habit  of  self-criticism.  If  the  spokesmen  of  the  Jewish  people 
would  devote  one-half  the  energy  they  now  expend  in  answering 
attacks  to  attacking  the  e^^ls  that  stare  every  one  in  the  face, 
he  says,  "they  would  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  unity  of 
American  life.  But,  judged  by  their  public  utterance,  they  seem 
to  me  supersensitive  to  trivial  prejudice  in  non-Jews  and  extraor- 
dinarily insensitive  to  the  faults  of  the 
Jews."  Similarly,  Charles  D.  Isaacson, 
author  and  music  critic,  who  has  "never 
been  seriously  confronted  -s^-ith  any  anti- 
Jewish  feeling,"  warns  his  fellow  Jews: 
"start  with  yourselves." 

"Start  by  believing  that  the  non-Jews 
are  human  beings  and  not  too  much  be- 
neath you — or  above  you!  So  many  of  our 
Jews  eulogize  the  history  of  the  race  and 
assume  superiority'  of  the  Jew,  yet  are 
fearful  before  the  non-JcAv. 

"Our  Jews  must  clear  their  minds  of 
their  ovra  hate,  their  own  fear,  their  own 
belief,  that  there  is  a  ten-ible  misunder- 
standing between  Jew  and  non-Jew.  I 
would  say  to  one  who  was  crying  about 
the  prejudice  he  had  found  everywhere, 
clean  out  your  mind  of  that  belief.  Get 
it  out.  Believe  that  most  people  don't 
care  what  you  are  or  where  you  go  to 
church  or  where  you  were  born  or  what  your 
name  might  be.  What  have  you  for  sale, 
what  talent  is  yours,  what  have  you  to 
offer  in  friendship?  Don't  go  hangclogging 
about  when  there  is  a  crowd  of  assorted 
folks,  feeling  in  your  heart  that  some- 
thing's between  you  and  the  rest." 


LEADING  THE  CHILD  INTO  TEMPTATION 

THE  DIME  NOVEL  IS  DEAD  and  half-forgotten,  l)ut 
its  evil  influence  persists,  we  are  told,  in  a  certain  type 
of  modern  fiction,  in  the  "yellow"  newspaper,  and  in 
■\icious  moA'ies.  It  is  alarming,  says  The  Herald  of  Gos/x-l  Liberty 
(Christian),  how  much  of  our  latter-da.y  fiction  introduces  sub- 
jects and  vulgarities  of  the  most  questionable  kind,  and  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  heroines  as  well  as  heroes  "rough  and  ATilgar 
by-words,  even  curses."  Some  of  the  books  are  by  popular 
authors,  and  the  number  of  them  is  said  to  be  legion.  As  to 
the  movies,  most  parents  are  said  not  to  know  what  the  A\Tong 
kind  is.     "They  have  been  thinking  of  evil  pictures  as  being 


"Didn't  I*resident  Wilson,  the  Presby- 
terian, and  ex-President  Taft,  the  Uni- 
tarian, and  Cardinal  O'Connell,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Bishop  Khinelander, 
the   Episcopalian,  and   Bishop  Berrj',  the 

Methodist,  and  Russell  Conwell,  the  Baptist,  in  the  name  of 
Christian  sentiment,  and  representing  millions  of  Christian  church 
folk,  issue  an  appeal  for  fair  play?"  asks  Samuel  Purvis,  D.  D., 
a  Methodist  minister  and  author  of  "The  Romance  of  the 
Jew."  With  gentle  sarcasm  Dr.  Purvis  ridicules  the  much- 
heralded  storj-  that  the  Jews  are  attempting  to  gain  control <jf  the 
world,  and  mentions  that  he  has  heard  similar  stories  concerning 
the  Masons,  Catholics,  and  IMethodists,  who  arc  just  now  "ac- 
cused of  being  up  to  the  neck  in  politics  and  of  taking  awaj'  the 
little  brown  jug  from  their  neighbor's  parched  and  thirsty  lips 
and  trying  to  control  these  United  States."  And  from  one  who 
is  familiar  Avith  prejudice,  but  himself  prepossessed  with  the 
Jews,  comes  this  note  of  cheer  and  warning: 

"You  are  not  only  Jews,  you  are  American  Jews,  part  of  the 
great  American  Commonwealth.  And,  believe  me,  as  a  Christian 
preacher  and  a  man  of  affairs,  j'ou  have  the  good-will  of  every 
good  American.  I'd  stake  all  on  that.  There  would  have  been 
race  and  religious  riots  and  pogroms  long  since  if  that  were  not 
true.  .  .  . 

"If  I  were  a  Jew  I  would  minimize  my  class  consciousness  and 
emphasize  my  religion.  It's  a  great  one!  Worry  less  about  anti- 
Semitism  and  more  about  the  crying  indifference  of  the  Jews 
to  Judaism  as  a  religion.  Set  your  spiritual  house  in  order. 
If  you  serve  faithfully  the  God  of  your  fathers,  no  weapon  that 
is  formed  against  you  shall  prosper.  You  have  the  Bible  and 
thousands  of  years  of  history  back  of  you   to  prove  that! 

"To  your  tents — and  to  your  knees — O  Israel!" 


Photo  by  Iitternatio 

HOW  NOVELS  OF  THE   "Dl-VMOND   DICK 


TYPE   FARE   IN  GEKMAXY. 


Berlin  school  cliildi-cn  being  saved  from  the  otfects  of  bad  literature,  which  is  regarded  as  an 
increasing  source  of  temptation  to  the  children  of  our  own  country. 


only  those  which  show  women  indecently  garl)ed,  or  voluptuous 
dances,  or  extreme  delineations  of  the  sex  question."  Apparent- 
ly, they  have  not  grasped  "how  virulently  e\il  are  the  coarse 
and  A'ulgar  caricatures  of  life,  the  Wild  West  ro))bery  and 
murder  thrillers,  and  those  showing  violation  of  marriage  vows 
and  scenes  suggestive  of  unchastity."  Here,  wo  are  told,  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  problems  that  have  ever  confronted 
parenthood.  Other  temptations  lurk  in  the  desire  for  luxury 
and  finery  and  in  the  wish  to  appear  prodigal  with  money, 
and  the  Herald  observes: 

"On  everj'  hand  our  young  people  are  being  allured  into  ways 
to  spend  their  money  for  things  they  can  not  afford  to  buy  and 
their  time  in  Avays  that  are  harmful  rather  than  ])eneficial. 
Business  men  know  the  almost  irresistible  power  of  salesmanship 
and  advertising.  But  few  parents  have  realized  hoAv  this  same 
l)ower  aft'ects  the  lives  of  their  children.  In  nuigazines,  on 
billboards,  in  window  displays,  everywhere  j'outh  is  tempted  to 
use  fine  tobaccos,  to  wear  gaudy  and  costlj'  raiment,  to  dress 
in  daring  and  extreme  garb,  to  drink  this  or  that  or  the  other 
kind  of  l)everage — and  all  at  a  cost  of  money  which  only  a  few  of 
them  can  afford,  and  at  a  cost  of  moral  fiber  and  stamina  and 
regular  habits  which  none  of  them  can  afford.  In  no  previous 
gi-neration  did  childhood  and  youth  ever  have  thrown  about 
them  so  many  allurements  and  tendencies  drawing  them  awa\- 
from  thrift  and  industry  and  studious  habits  as  at  present.  And 
hai)py  indeed  is  that  home  whose  parents  ha\'e  i)erceived  this 
truth,  and  have  wisely  and  tactfully  fortified  its  children  against 
this  modem  danger." 
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WHY  CATHOLIC  GROWTH  HESITATES 

THK  RELATIVELY  SLIGHT  INCREASE  of  the 
Catholic  population  in  the  decade  1906-1916  as  com- 
pared with  the  increase  in  the  total  chiirch-going:  popula- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is 
a  city  church,  dependent  largelj'  on  "borrowed"  membership, 
■while  the  P*rotestant  Church  is  a  country  church  ha^-ing  its  own 
source  of  supply.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  Catholic  writer, 
Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  after  studying  the  United  States  religious 
census  of  1916.  The  outstanding  facts  of  this  census  as  regards 
the  relative  growth  of  the  Catholic  Chxirch  and  all  other  denom- 
inations, he  writes  in  America,  a  New  York  Jesuit  weekly,  is 
that  in  forty-two  States  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Catholic 
population  to  the  total  church  population  decreased  in  the 
decade  1906-1916.  In  support  of  his  theory  the  writer  gives 
the  following  tables,  the  first  of  which  shows  the  nimiber  of 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  aU  denominations  in 
1890.  1906  and  1916  and  the  Catholic  percentage  of  the  total: 

CHURCH  >rEMBERS 

A^unibcr  P.  C.  Distribution 

Denomination              1916              1906  1890  1916     1906     1890 

All  Denominations.  .41,926,854   35,068,058  21,699.432  100.0    100.0    100.0 

Roman  Catholic.  ..  .15,721.815    14,210,755  7,343,186  37.5     40.5     33.8 

From  this  table  it  wdll  be  seen,  says  the  writer,  that  the  proportion 
of  aU  church-goers  in  the  United  States  who  were  Catholics  was 
40.5  per  cent,  in  1906  and  had  fallen  to  37.5  in  1916.  The  second 
table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  increase  in  each  decade: 

IXCREASE  OF  CHURCH   MEMBER.'^ 

1S90-1916  1906-1916  1890-1906 

Denomination  Xumber       P.C.  Number       P.C.  Xuml)er      P,C. 

.\11  Denominations.  .  .20,227,422      93.2  6.8.58.796    19.6  13.368,626    61.6 

Roman  Catholic 8.378.629    114,1  1,511,060    10.6  6.867.569    93.5 

From  the  second  tal>le  the  writer  shows  that  in  the  decade  of 
1906  to  1916  the  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
increased  only  10.6,  while  the  total  chiu-ch-going  population 
increased  19.6.  During  this  decade,  we  are  told  further,  the 
increase  of  the  total  population  of  the  I'nited  States  was  appro.x- 
imately  17  per  cent.  The  explanation  of  this  di.sparity  is  that 
"the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  three-fourths  a  city  church 
and  the  Protestant  Church  in  America  is  three-fourths  a  country 
church,  and  the  difference  in  percentage  of  increase  of  the  two 
bodies  is  a  reflection  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  of 
rural  and  urban  population,  combined  with  the  difference  in 
mortality  rates  for  the  city  and  countrj'."  ^Slanj'^  reasons 
have  led  to  the  congregating  of  Catholics  in  the  cities: 

"First,  the  great  volume  of  Catholic  imniigrants  have  been 
imprest  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  as  soon  as  they 
have  landed,  finding  it  easier  to  get  a  job  in  industry  than  to  get 
out  to  the  farms.  Then  there  has  been  the  entire  lack  of  organ- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  distribution 
of  rural-minded  immigi-ants  to  the  land  in  this  country.  More- 
over, our  strong  city  and  town  Catholic  schools  have  been 
magnets  which  have  drawn  Catholic  families  from  the  land. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  Church  in  America  is 
75  per  cent,  rural.  In  the  big  cities  it  has  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  population  and  chiefly  exists  as  a  suburlian  church,  patron- 
ized by  the  immigrants  from  the  eountr\'.  This  estimate  is 
supported  by  the  recent  volume  of  the  American  Survey  of  the 
Inter-church  World  ^lovement,  which  indicates  that  Protestant- 
ism in  America  is  substantially  a  rural  church.  Regarding  the 
Protestant  churches    in  the  city  the  World  Survey  says: 

""The  Protestant  Church  in  American  cities  is  largely  the 
property  and  product  of  the  rural  immigi-ant.  In  the  larger 
cities  it  has  survived  from  the  earlier  rural  period  of  the  State's 
development.  Counts  made  of  those  attending  city  churches 
indicate  that  they  are  largely  made  up  of  rural  immigrants; 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  present  are  frequently  found  to 
have  been  born  in  the  country.' " 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  difference  in  the  locale  of 
the  two  churches? 


"Cities  are  relatively  sterile  and  the  country  is  relatively 
prolific.  Besides  the  invasion  of  city  life  by  voluntary  race 
suicide  there  are  a  number  of  natural  causes  operating  which 
tend  to  limit  the  increase  of  urban  population;  cliief  among  these 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  city,  owing  to  the  economic  pressure, 
marriage  is  put  off  until  a  much  later  period  than  in  the  country 
and  more  homes  are  broken  up  through  di\orce.  With  the 
rural  and  urban  total  population  practically  equal  in  total  num- 
bers, there  were  1,800,000  more  married  people  li^•ing  in  the 
country.     The  bearing  of  these  facts  can  not  be  evaded. 

"But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  conjecture  in  reference  to  the 
relative  increase  of  city  and  country  population.  The  1920 
census  places  the  matter  beyond  ca^^l.  .  .  .  Except  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  where  the  rural  population  is  in  deqay, 
the  greater  percentage  of  children  in  the  country  districts  is 
strikingly  large,  and  for  the  whole  United  States,  as  against  18.9 
per  cent,  of  the  city  population  under  ten  j'ears  of  age,  we  have 
24.4  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  under  ten  years.  Speaking 
in  terms  of  total  population,  altho  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  lives  in  cities, 
still  there  are  in  the  country  2,500,000  more  children  under  ten 
j'ears  of  age  than  in  the  cities,  that  is,  the  countrj-  has  11.6  per 
cent,  more  than  its  normal  proportion  of  children.  Of  course 
this  does  not  completely  represent  the  facts,  since  during  the 
last  ten  years  an  immense  number  of  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  have  accompanied  their  parents  in  the  rush  to  the  cities. 
So,  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  increase  of  population,  the 
country  is  prolific  and  the  city  naturally  tends  to  sterility.  With 
the  passage  of  time  institutions  based  upon  a  city  population 
will  be  found  to  languish  and  institutions  which  are  based  upon 
the  rural  population  will  flourish  as  the  bay  tree  beside  the  run- 
ning water.  ... 

"Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  given  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  United  States  as  75  per  cent,  urban  and  the  Protestant 
population  as  75  per  cent,  rural,  given,  moreover,  the  vastly 
more  prolific  tendencj-  of  the  rural  population  as  compared  with 
the  urban,  and  finally  the  greater  expectance  of  iife  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  city,  especialh'  for  the  Irish,  who  form  such  a  large 
part  of  the  Catholic  city  population,  we  can  express  no  surprize 
at  learning  from  the  'religious  Census'  that  the  increase  of  the 
Catholic  population  has  been  only  slightlj'  more  than  10  per  cent, 
in  a  decade,  when  the  Protestant  population  increased  19  per 
cent,  and  the  total  population  increased  17  per  cent.  The  only 
other  large  element  that  could  enter  into  the  population  increase 
would  be  through  immigration,  and  for  us  in  America  to  be  de- 
pending for  the  increase  of  Catholic  population  on  immigrants 
is  like  li\-ing  on  borrowed  money.  There  is  only  one  way  out; 
namely,  through  the  systematic  fostering  of  Catholic  rural  life." 


WHERE  PREACHERS  NEED  ADVICE— Most  preachers  are 
easy  marks  for  dishonest  promoters,  and  the  recent  experience 
of  a  well-knowni  New  York  preacher  who  had  judgment  entel-ed 
against  him  for  more  than  $24,000  on  a  note  he  had  endorsed, 
e.xcited  general  sj-mpathy.  Practicalh-  all  the  clergj'  are  savers, 
comments  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  ' '  a  depressingly 
large  percentage  of  them  make  unwise  investments."  The  adven- 
turer  with  a  patent  announced  to  be  worth  millions,  the  stock 
.salesman  whose  certificates  will  double  in  value  in  a  year,  the 
man  who  has  valuable  corner  lots  to  sell,  and  all  other  gentry 
who  gabble  of  get-rich-qtiick  schemes  find  the  penurious  pastor 
a  lamb  only  too  ready  to  be  shorn.    We  are  reminded  that 

"Several  years  ago  a  bank  president  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  Mr^W. 
W.  Mills,  was  so  disturbed  by  the  number  of  preachers  whose  sav- 
ings were  dissipated  by  hazardous  investments,  entered  into  with 
so  much  creduhty  when  they  were  solicited  by  business  adven- 
turers, that  he  delivered  an  address  to  a  body  of  clergymen  which 
was  in  substance  a  primary  lesson  in  the  care  and  protection  of 
sa\'ings.  His  audience  needed  just  such  a  lesson,  and  no  doubt 
his  kindly  and  intelligent  advice  saved  mam-  of  those  who  heard 
him  from  serious  losses. 

"Every  ministerial  body,  at  least  once  a  year,  should  be  given 
instruction  in  the  care  and  investment  of  their  small  savings. 
With  Uttle  or  no  business  training,  they  need  this  kind  of  ad\'ice 
to  save  them  from  'confidential  opportunities'  to  lose  all  they 
have.  One  word  of  caution  every  clergj-man  should  be  willing  to 
remember,  and  that  is  ne\'er  to  invest  with  a  stranger  orwith  any- 
body else  until  the  in-\-estment  has  met  the  approval  of  a  banker 
or  a  prudent  business  man  in  his  congregation." 
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Every  grocer  in  America 

should  be  prepared  for  the  big  demand  fcr  Campbell's  Beans  next 
week — the  first  big  outing  of  the  season.  People  will  buy  Beans 
for  picnics,  boating  trips,  motor  trips,  camping,  house-parties 
and  the  family  table.  Campbell's  Beans  are  famous  not  only  for 
their  delicious  quality,  but  because  they  are  slow-cooked  and 
easily  digested.  Their  rich  tomato  sauce  is  another  reason  for 
their  enormous  popularity.  Advertise  Campbell's  Beans !  Display 
them  in  your  windows  and  on  your  counters!  •  Your  customers 
will  be  glad  to  learn  the  special  advantages  of  buying  by  the 
case — to  have  them  on  hand  whenever  wanted. 

12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Muuntaiii  Siatc^^  and  in  Cunad.-i 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


1 


I  nsolicili'il  cuntribuliona  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THK  writer  Jiere  is  accoimttMl  for  by 
h'oitry  (rhieago)  as  boru  in  Phila- 
delphia of  Spanish  and  Kussian  parentage, 
a  graduate  of  Har\ard  and  now  studying 
at  Oxford.  Considering  his  origins,  his  note 
is  strangelj"  and  authentically  English: 

LITTLE  LOU 

By  Joseph  Ausi.ander 

To  drink  where  the  birds  drink — 

Oh,  the  draught's  touch  is  tender  and  cooll 

Think — 

Scattered  like  soft  buds  over  the  brink 

Of  this  delicate  pool 

The  birds  leave  their  kisses  for  you, 

Ijttle   Lou. 

To  dream  where  the  birds  dream — 

Oh,  the  wind  on  the  leaves  is  drowsily  wild! 

Stream, 

Feathers  of  slumlxM-  in  magical  number 

(.)ver  our  child.   .   .   . 

The  birds  breathe  their  pale  dreams  on  you, 

Little   Lou. 

To  die  where  the  birds  die — 

Oh,  why  is  the  woodland  so  hushed  everywhere! 

And  why 

Arc  all  the  leaves  listless  and  limp  in  mid-air 

Beneath  a  dead  sky !    .... 

The  birds,  they  are  dying  for  you. 

Little  Lou. 

Particularly  English  is  this  which  The 
Measure  (May)  gives  us.  May  we  not  feel 
that  we  have  some  one  who  matches  well 
with  our  overseas  WTiters?  In  spite  of 
possible  protest  of  hundred  ])er  cent,  new 
Americans : 

IS  THIS  THE  LARK ! 

By  Joseph  Auslander 

Is  this  the  lark 

Lord  Shakespeare  heard 

Out  of  the  dark 

Of  Dawn!     Is  this  the  bird 

That  stirred 

Lord  Shakespeare's  heart! 

Is  this  the  bird  whose  wing. 

Whose  rapturous  antheming. 

Rose  up,  soared  radiant,  became 

Sharp  flame 

To  Shelley   listening 

And  made  him  sing. 

Throbbing  alone,  aloof,  fevercdly  apart. 

His  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art! 

To  think  that  T  should  hear  him  now 

Telling  that  single  fiery  rift  of  heaven  a  wild  lark 

comes!  .   .   . 
The  fresh  cool  scent  of  earth  yearns  at  the  plough: 
In    short    keen    rapid    flurries    the    woodpecker 

drums.   .  .  . 
To  think  that  I  should  hear  that  mad  thing  sliding 
Along  a  smoking  opal   ladder! 
Hear  that  inevitable  deluge  of  music  riding 
Into  the  sun.  richer  now — fainter  now — madder! 
To  think  that  I  should  hear  and  know 
The  song  that    Shelley  heai'd,  and  Shakespeare, 

long  ago! 

The  stirge  of  these  lines  is  like  a  deep, 
quiet  wa^  e  that  moves  to  its  goal.  It  is  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly: 

THE  SUPPLIANT 

.  UArwa,  Tbrvia  vi^,  vKvobbrtipa  tuv 

V0\w6vUV  PpOTUV  ! 

Br  Anne  Goodwin  Winslow 

I  did  not  hear  the  footsteps  steaUng  softly  through 

the  door. 
I  did  not  see  the  shadow  faUing  darkly  on  the  floor. 


1  did  not  luM'il  his  coming  nor  know  when  ho  liad 

passi-d, 
.\or  dream  iliat   he  could  take  you  when  I  held 

your   h;m(i   .so  fast. 

Arv  you  happ.N  in  the  meadows  whore  liis  tall,  pale 

flowers  grow? 
Do  you  never  miss  the  roses  that  you  loved  hero 

long  ago? 
How  they  bloom  and  how  they  with(»r  while  you 

never  come  again. 
In  the  garden  where  the  morning  still  must  look 

for  you  in  vain! 

But   the  night   knows  how   to   find   you;   in   her 

mansions  cool  and  deep 
She  has  spells  that  lure  and  bind  you,   she  has 

dreams  that  clasp  and  keep; 
And  I  kneel  liefore  the  portal  where  her  marble 

moons  are  luuig. 
And  I   snatch  the  gift'  immortal   to  my   mortal 

yearning   flimg. 

Statk-(\)nsciousnes.s  is  an  exaggerated 
condition  of  Tnodem  days,  and  the  poets 
are  working  the  theme.  The  American 
Poetry  Moqozine  (Milwaukee)  devotes  its 
April  number  to  celebrating  its  home  State. 
Charles  Winke  exploits  Wisconsin  as  "an 
experiment  in  Democracy"  and  celebrates 
its  cai)ilal   in  thesi- lines: 

MILWAUKEE 

By  Charlks  Winke 


By  the  far  point  that  forms  your  upper  bight. 
Where  the  gray  sea  wall  shelters  like  a  nest 
A  bevy  of  gay  pleasure  craft  at  rest, 
.\nd    'round  the  nearer  capo,  low  shored,  alight 
With  the  strong  flare  of  furnaces  at  night. 
They   come — steel   boat    and    barge   and   packet 

pressed 
Deck-deep  into  the  water,  or,  more  blessed 
With  beauty,  some  old  schooner,  gloaming  wliite. 

And  in  the  city,  where  your  triple  streams, 

By  slip,  canal  and  channel  multiplied. 

Flow  blackly  by  their  panoramic  strand, 

\  thousand  hulls  lie,  steeped  in  gentle  dreams; 

Disturbed  not  by  the  cranes  above  them  spanned. 

They  slumber  and  are  strangely  glorified. 

II 

Beauty  is  hero  one  with  utiUty, 

As  in  a  tree  or  brightly  flaming  star: 

They  plow  your  harbor's  flood,  but  do  not  mar 

Its  loveliness,  the  fleets  that  industry 

Sends  up  and  down  upon  the  .sapphire  sea 

Above  whose  surface,  bright,  enamolar, 

Sun-fliishing,  or  in  hours  that  sunless  are. 

Moon-paved  with  gold  and  jeweled  gloriously. 

With  night's  innumerable  stars,  you  rise  a  queen. 
Fair  mistress  of  the  pathways  of  the  lake: 
From  where  majestically  your  structures  stand, 
AVliite  walled  above  the  lake  front's  sloping  green. 
The  busy  boats,  like  shuttles  weaving,  take 
Their  winding  coiu'sos  to  and  from  the  land. 

Ill 

The  daughter  you  might  be  of  Italy, 

A  fairer  ^'emce,  though  your  life  belongs 

To  a  far  sterner  sway  than  rules  the  songs 

Of  gondoliers  on  streets  of  storied  sea ; 

Here,  up  or  down,  a  tug  boat  stridently 

Whistles  for  pa.ssage,  and  the  clattering  gongs 

Of  bustling  bridge  guards  halt  the  moving  tlu'ongs. 

And  the  stilled  traffic  for  a  space  is  free. 

While  from  the  flaring  boat  hull  ciu-ls  a  smaU 
Swift  swell  that  breaks  against  the  blackened  piles 
Flanking  the  towers  that  rise  on  either  side; 
And  o'er  the  water,  where,  inverted,  fall 
The  many-windowed  walls  in  mirrored  files, 
A  sea  gull  wheels,  its  snowy  wings  spread  wide. 


IIkhe  is  one  of  the  "occasional  parodies" 
that  pop  up  in  the  New  Witness  (London). 
It  derives  from  Alfred  Noyes,  and  any  one 
who  knows  aught  of  the  sea  Avill  pereeiA'e 
how  bitter  the  i)arody  is  in  matter  let  alone 
manner : 

THE  HALLIARDS  CHANTY 

By  W.  K.  S. 

O,  a  neat  young  master  wont  to  sea 

(.With  a  way-ay.  blow  the  man  down) 
With  a  bottle  of  milk  from  his  fond  mammie 
(O,  gimme  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down) 
He  went  to  sea  on  a  whaler  trim 
To  see  what  the  sea  could  do  for  him 
(O,  poor  young  man!) 

He  climbed  the  rigging  in  plush  and  silk 
And  nourished  himself  with  a  swig  of  milk. 

He  couldn't  eat  woovilled  bread  nor  pork 
And  he  coiddn't  abide  no  honest  work. 

One  day  he  sighted  a  Spanish  sail: 

"O,  there  she  blows!"  he  cried,  "A  whale!" 

But  the  crew  they  sang  with  wicked  glee 
"  O,  take  him  back  to  his  fond  mammie!" 

Now  when  his  bottle  of  milk  was  gone 

Ho  faded  away  to  a  skoUington; 

His  plush  was  tattered  with  tar  and  brine 
And  his  breeks  w.ns  patched  with  knotted 
twine. 

lie  died  and  we  buried  him  out  at  sea 

{With  a  way-ay,  blow  the  man  down) 
And  we  sent  a  word  to  his  fond  mammie 

(O,  gimme  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down). 
"Now  don't  send  lads  hke  that  again 
With  a  bottle  of  milk  to  sail  the  main." 
(O,  poor  young  }nan!) 


It  sometimes  strikes  us  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  sisterhood  between  Aline  Kilmer 
and  Alice  Aleynell.  Here  in  Hearst's  Maga- 
zine is  one  of  the  things  that  lead  us  to  the 
reflection : 

SANCTUARY 

By  Aline   Kilmer 

Ciod  has  builded  a  House  with  a  low  lintel. 
And  in  it  He  has  put  all  manner  of  things. 
Follow  the  clue  through  the  mazes  that  lead  to 

His  door. 
Look  in !  Look  in !    See  what  is  there  for  our  finding. 
Peace  is  there  like  a  poaii,  and  rest  and  the  end 

of  seeking: 
Light  is  there  and  refreshment.   But  there  shall  be 

more: 
There  we  shall  find  for  our  use  -wide,   beautiful 

wings. 
Ecstasy,  solitude,  space;  and  for  those  who  have 

been  too  lonely. 
The  love  of  friends,  the  warmth  of  a  homely  fire. 

Oh.  never  grieve  again  for  the  piteous  ending 
Of  loveliness  tiiat  could  not  be  made  to  last: 
There  all  bright  j)assing  beauty  is  held  forever 
Free  from  the  sense  of  tears — to  be  loved  without 

regret. 
There  we  shall  find  at  their  source  music  and  love 

and   laughter. 
Color   and  subtle   fragrance   and   soft   incredible 

textures. 
Be  sure  we  shall  find  what  our  weary  hearts  desire: 
If  we  are  tired  of  light,  there  shall  be  velvet  dark- 
ness 
FalUng  over  long  fields,  with  stars,  and  a  low  voice 

calling. 
Calling  at  last  the  word  we  thought  would  never 
be  spoken. 

But  we,  being  hard  and  foolish  and  proud  and 

mortal. 
Are  slow  to  bend  and  enter  that  humble  portal. 
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Cul  litis  out  for  reference 
Akron — ii  Orpheum  Arcade 
Albany— Hewett's  Silk  Shop.  I5  N.  Pearl  St. 
Altoona — Bendheim's,  1302 — nth  Ave. 
Asbury  Park — Best  Shoe  Co. 
.\sheville — .\nthony  Bros. 
-\tlanta— Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co. 
.^uburii  &  Geneva.  N.  Y. — Dusenbury  Co. 
.•\ustin — Carl  H.  Mueller 
Baltimore — J23  No.  Charles  St. 
Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Booter>- 
Bay  City — D.  Bendall  Co. 
Birmingham — 219  North  19th  St. 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Bridgeport — \V.  K.  Mollan 
Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 
Buffalo — 639  Main  St. 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Camden — Curran's,  no  B'way 
Cedar  Rapids — The  ICillian  Co. 
Charleston — J.  F.  Condon  &  Sons 
<  harlotte — 221  Piedmont  Bldg. 
Cheyenne — C.  &  M,  Bootery 
(-hi----/ — 30  E.  Randolph  St.  (Room  502) 
<„mcago^_^_jQ  Sheridan  Rd.  (Room  214) 
Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 
Cleveland — ^Graner-Powers,  1274  EucHd  Av 
Columbia,  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 
Columbus.  O. — 104  E.  Broad  St.  (at  3rd) 
Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Davenport — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 
Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 
Denver — 224  Foster  Bldg. 
Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson.  41  E.  Adams  Av 
E.  Liverpool — G.  Bendheim 
Easton — H.  Mayer,  427  Northampton  St. 
Elizabeth — Gigls,  1053  Elizabeth  Ave. 
Elmira — C.  W.  O'Shea 
El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Erie — Weschler  Co..  910  State  St. 
Evanston — North  Shore  Bootery 
Fall  River — D.  F.  Sullivan 
Fitchburg — W.  C.  Goodwin.  342  Main  St. 
Fort  Dodge — Schill  &  Habenicht 
Galveston — Fellman's 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Greenville.  S.  C. — Pollock's 
Hagerstown — Bikle's  Shoe  Shop 
Harrisburg — Orner's.  24  No.  3rd  St. 
Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 
Hot  Springs,  .'Vrk. — Rosenthal's 
Houston — Claytcn's.  803  Main  St. 
Huntington,    W.   Va. — McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 
Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 
Jersey  City — Bennett's,  411  Central  .Ave 
Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 
Kansas  City,   Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 
Kansas  City,   Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 
Kingston — E.   T.  Stelle  &  Son 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lancaster.  Pa. — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 
Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 
Lawrence.  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 
Lexington.  Ky. — Denton.  Ross,  Todd  Co 
Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co.,    302  Main  Si. 
Los  .\ngeles — 505    New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
LDwell — The  Bon  Marche 
Mason  Cit> — Woodruff  Shoe  Co. 
McKeesport — Wm.  F.  Sulli\'an 
Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 21    Eighth  St.,  South 
Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 
.Montgomer> — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 
Morristown — G.    W.  Melick 
Mt.  Vernon.  N.    V. — .\.  J.  Rice  &  Co. 
Nashville — J.  A.    Meadors  &  Sons 
Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (opp.  City  Halli 
New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 
New  Haven — iS3  Court  St.  (2nd  floor) 
New  Orleans — 109  Baronne  St.  (Room  20u 
New  Rochclle —  Ware's 
New  York — 22   West  39th  St. 
Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 
Oakland — 205   Henshaw  Bldg. 
Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 
Passaic — KroU's.  37  Lexington  Ave. 
Pawtucket — Evans  &  Young 
Peoria — Lehman  Bldg.  (Room  203) 
Philadelphia — 13'!0  Walnut  Si. 
Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 
Pittsfield — Fahcy's,  234  North  St, 
Plainfield — M.  C.  Van  .\rsdale 
Portland.  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 
Poughkcepsie — -Louis  Schonberger 
r*rovidence — -The  Boston  Store 
Reading — Sig.  S.  Schweriner 
Richmond.  \'a. — Se>-mour  Sycle 
Rochester  — 148  East  Ave. 
Rock  Island — ^Bosttjn  Shoe  Co. 
Saginaw — Goeschel-Bratcr  Co. 
St.  Louis — 316  .\rcadc  Bldg., 
St.  Paul — 43  E.  5th  St. 
Salt  Lake  Cin — -Walker  Bros.  Co. 
San  Antonio — Guarantee  Shoe  Co. 
San  Francisco — Phclan  Bldg.,  Arcade 
San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayser 
Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 
Schenectadj — Patton  &  Hall 
Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 
Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 
Sioux  Cit> — The  Pelletier  Co. 
South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 
.'-Spokane — -The  Crescent 
Springfield,  111.— -A.  W.  Klaholt 
Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 
Stamford — L.  Spclke  &  Son 
Syracuse — 136  S.  Salina  St. 
1  acoma — 255  .So.  nth  St.  (Fidelity  Bldg.) 
Terre  Haute— Otto  C.  Homung 
Toledo — LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Topeka — The  Pelletier  .Store 
Trenton — H.  M.  \'oorhees  &  Bro. 
Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 
Utica — Room  104  Foster  Bldg. 
Waco — Davis  Smith  Booterie 
Waltham — Rufus  Warren  &  Sons 
Washington — 1319  F.  St. 
\yaterbury — Reid  &  Hughes  Co. 
\^'heeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 
Wilkesbarre — M.  F.  Murray 
H"orcester — -J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
\"akima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
N'onkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St. 
Nork — The  Bon  Ton 
Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 
Zane.iville — J.  B.  Hunter  Co. 

\f;fncies  in  236  other  cities. 


9joiith  is  ^mbh  ^ 


Supple  Grace  is  a  Reward 

-^http  yourjcct  young 

Today  everyone  wishes  to  keep  young.  This  spirit  has 
much  to  do  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  Cantilever 
Shoes.  For  youth  is  essentially  flexible  and  the  springy, 
elastic  grace  of  youth  has  its  foundation  in  the  feet. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  pleasant  activities  that 
prolong  the  vitality  of  youth,  such  as  golf,  tennis,  dancing 
and  walking,  depend  largely  upon  healthy  feet  for  their 
enjoyment  and  their  benefits. 

The  expression  "young  feet"  heard  so  much  today  is 
significant.  Your  foot  is  a  cantilever  spring,  formed  of 
twenty-six  bones  held  in  place  by  muscles.  When  these 
muscles  are  foi bidden  full  freedom  to  exercise,  your  feet 
are  not  only  losing  their  health  but  are  causing  you  to 
lose  yours. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  made  with  flexible  arches  like  the 
arches  of  your  feet.  These  arches  follow  the  curve  of 
your  own,  affording  gentle,  restful  support  that  does  not 
hamper  the  natural  flexibility  of  your  feet.  They  permit 
your  foot  muscles  to  exercise  and  strengthen. 

With  their  flexible  arches,  trim,  natural  lines  and 
properly  placed  heels,  Cantilevers  give  you  comfort,  better 
circulation  and  correct  posture.  A  sense  of  freshness 
and  physical  elation  often  results.  Many  women  speak 
of  the  comfort  and  increased  vitality  they  derive  from 
Cantilever  Shoes. 

Cantilevers    are    made    of   fine    materials,    by    skilled 
workers  who  have  received  a  special  training  for  years. 
When    buying    shoes,    be    certain    that    you    are    at    a 
Cantilever  dealer's  (there  is  only  one  in  each  city,  except  in 
New  York)  and  look  for  the  Cantilever  trade- 
mark in  the  shoe.     Cantilever  Shoe  merchants 
have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  ability 
to  fit  the  foot. 

There  is  a  partial  list  of  Cantilever  dealers 
at  the  left.  If  none  listed  is  near  you,  write 
the  makers,  Morse  St  Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  name  of  a 
nearby  dealer  and  an  informative  booklet 
about  shoes  and  feet. 


Cantilever 
^Shoe 


Endorsed  by  Women's  Colleges,  Women's  Clubs, 
Public  Health  AuUiorities,  Phyiicians,  Osteopaths, 
Directors  of  Physical  Education,  Editors.  Stiii;e 
Celebrities,     and     prominent      women     everywhere. 
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TliePluioBar 

*ffmmAS  Carter 


THHKK    OF    Hl-^    \OVKl.- 


'IIIKMK    WKRK   A   THoi  SAM)   OTHERS. 


not  long  ago.  "Sinuuier  or  Avinlor  I  am  iij)  at  daylight,  and  as 
soon  as  I  lune  ealeu  a  steak  or  two,  I  am  ready  for  the  battle. 
I  usually  finish  my  day's  "work  by  noon.  I  can't  lun  e  a  nioni<'nt"s 
peace  of  mind  until  my  day's  "work  is  done.  All  1  need  is  my 
faithful  t\peAvriter  and  a  -window  froju  wliieh  I  can  look  out 
upon  the  water,  if  that  is  pos.-;il)le. 

■'I  used  to  haAe  a  stenographer  to  "whom  I  dictated  my  stuff. 
But  I  found  that  was  more  tiresome  than  writing  it  myself. 
When  prest,  I  can  A\Tite  at  the  rate  of  tliree  thousand  words 
an  hour.  From  constant  training  I  find  that  my  brain,  or  some 
subconscious  something  keeps  about  sL\  hundred  words  ahead  of 
the  machine.  The  mind  is  blazing  the  trail  and  pa\  ing  no 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  hands." 

Dey  wrote  more  than  1.000  Xick  Carter  novelettes,  some  40.- 
000,000  Avords  in  all.  so  the 
Newark  News  tells  us,  continu- 
ing, "If  his  fiction  wa.s  not  of 
high  order,  and  if  it  distorted 
life,  it  at  least  had  the  merit  of 
lieing  clean  and  always  of 
painting  the  hideous  mien  of 
vice.  It  scorned  to  give  the 
criminal  a  romantic  gloss." 
iMeanwliile  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  observes, 

Time  has  made  \is  realize  that 
Xick  Carter  was  pretty  good 
reading.  Virtue  always  tri- 
umphed and  the  villain  always 
was  foiled  and  punished,  in  the 
Xick  Carter  stories. 

The  present  generation  woidd 
be  better  otT  if  it  read  X'ick  Car- 
ter and  even  the  naniby-pamln- 
RoUo  stories  instead  of  the  mod- 
ern flood  of  erotic  and  decadent, 
trashy  se.x  fiction. 

Farewell,  Xick  Carter!  You 
were  a  great  detective. 

An  entire  page  by  David 
Karsner  in  the  New  York  Call 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
"Xick  Carter's"  popularity.  We 
are  told, 

Xick  Carter  was  an  American 
institution,  quite  as  much  so  as 
Independence  Hall  and  the 
Betty  Ross  House  on  Arch  Street, 
in    Philadelphia.      Millions    of 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

A     TERRIBLE     REVENGE. 

"Murder!"  cried  Ashley,  "Ixit  where  is  the  body?" 

Nick  knew  well  enough.  On  the  floor  by  the  box 
were  the  books  which  he  had  packed  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  mats  and  cushions  with  which  he  had  filled  the 
extra  space. 

To  tear  the  cover  from  the  box  was  the  work  of 
an  instant, 

A  ghastly  sight  was  revealed,  but  it  was  not  what 
Kick  had  feared. 

It  was  the  body  of  Harrington. 

The  beautiful  girl  had  accomplished  her  own  venge- 
ance. 

Nick  dragged  the  body  out.  It  was  transfixed  with 
a  dagger,  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  so  long  that  the  point 
protruded  from  the  dead  man's  back.  The  weapon 
had  evidently  passed  straight  through  the  villain's 
heart 

He  must  have  died  without  a  groan.     The  body 


Copyrighted  by  Streel  &  Smith. 


THRILLS  TO  BURX. 


A  page  from  "The  Hunter  of  Men.     typical  Xick  Carter  romance — 

beat  it  if  you  can. 


Americans  wiio  were  l>oys  a  generation  ago  waited  breathlessly 
from  week  to  week  for  the  lurid-covered  quarto  sheets,  badly 
]>rinted,  that  contained  the  latest  exploits  of  this  great  American 
hero  who  won  excry  single  battle  in  wliich  he  engaged  with  his 
many  enemies.  That  was  the  wonder  and  glory  of  Xick 
Carter!  He  never  lost.  He  always  won.  Success  must  havo 
been  his  middle  name.  Defeat  was  as  foreign  arid  as  strange  to 
him  as  a  fla])i)er  wovild  be  among  the  Igorotes. 

It  was  the  element  of  success,  of  victory,  in  X'ick  Carter's 
career  that  made  him  readable  and  alluring.  Millions — I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  exaggeration — of  American  boys  who  are  now 
college  presidents  and  i)rofessors,  some  preachers,  too,  perhaps, 
de\  oured  that  Aveekly  story  like  bees  swarming  around  the  shrink- 
ing bud.  Xick  Carter  was  not  a  blustering  braggart — oh. 
hoAv  shy,  modest  anil  diffident  he  was  in  telling  how  he  Immped 

four  train  robbers  off  the  earth 
with  a  quartet  of  bullets,  sa\ing 
the  fifth  and  final  ball  for  his 
own  stout  heart  should  he  find 
himself  in  a  tight  corner  with  his 
back  to  the  wall. 

It  is  interesting  merely  as  a 
matter  of  waj'ward  speculation 
to  try  to  figure  out  just  what 
percentage  of  the  present-day 
colonels,  captains  and  corporals 
of  great  and  small  industry ,  the 
professions  and  the  sciences, 
started  their  reading  with  Nick 
Carter.  Who  knows  but  what 
those  lurid  tales  of  daring  fu-ed 
the  imagination  of  many  a  boy 
noAv  a  i)rominent  figure,  or  figure- 
head, in  public  or  pri\ate  life? 
Was  Hemy  Ford  a  Nick  Carter 
fan?  Did  not  the  late  Edward 
H.  Harriman  admire  the  old 
sleuth?  \Mio  knows  but  that 
President  Harding,  as  a  young- 
ster, slipt  roimd  to  the  candy 
and  cigar  store  where  the  big 
wooden  Indian,  with  immobile 
face,  always  stood,  his  right 
hand  clutching  a  tomahawk, 
and  bought  the  latest  issue  of 
Nick  Carter  from  IMarion's  ]Main 
Street  merchant? 

American  girls,  at  least  many 
of  them,  missed  much  of  the  joy 
of  life  by  not  being  able  lo  ap- 
preciate the  exploits  of  Xick 
Carter.  WTaat  did  they  have 
to  read!  Such  stuff  as  "Elsie 
Dinsmore,"  by  ISIartha  Finley, 
who  wrote  and  rcAvrote  her  one 
and  onlv  thenxe  into  20  titles. 
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This  curious,  fibrous  ro'-h  ?% 
the  basis  for  all  Jolms-Mamilh 
Asbestos  Roofings.  It  gives  them 
fire-safety,  of  course,  and  in  ad- 
dition, durability  and  perma- 
nence. It  keeps  roofing  costs 
down. 


For  $30  more 

he  could  have  prevented 
this  with  an  Asbestos  Roof 


It 


IS 


A  SPARK  from  the  chimney  is  less  than  thirty  dollars 
flue.  .  .it  falls  on  the  roof.  .  .  worth  it. 
a  tiny,  ominous  flame.  .  .and  soon  For  the  same  indestructible  rock 
the  whole  house  is  ablaze — betrayed  fibre  that  gives  Johns-Manville  As- 
hy the  roof  that  is  supposed  to  pro-  bestos  Roofing  their  fire-safety  also 
tect  it.  gives  them  permanence.  Weather, 
AH  because  somebodv  grudged  '"^  ^"<^  corrosion  have  little  effect 
the  few  dollars  necessarv  to  make  "P°"  as'^^'stos.  These  roofings 
that  roof  a  real  protection.  The  "^''^''  "^^^  painting,  refinishing  or 
cost  of  a  few  shrubs  from  the  lawn  °^''^''  Protective  measures,  and  they 
would    have  given  that  home   the  ^^^^^^    '^st   as   long   as   the   home 


Wliat  T>  pc  of  Asbestos  Roofing' 
This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


fire-safety  of  Asbestos  Roofing. 

Perhaps  they  did  not  know  this. 
Many  people  are  inclined  to  think 
Asbestos  Roofing  expensive  because 
it  is  always  so  highly  spoken  of. 

But  this  is  not  so.  Anybody  who 
can  aflford  to  set  up  four  walls  can 
afiford  to  protect  them  with  Asbes- 


they  protect. 

There  is  a  roofing  of  Johns- 
IVIanville  Asbestos,  either  in  shingle 
or  roll  form,  for  every  type  of  struc- 
ture. Select  yours  from  the  chart 
on  the  right. 

Ask  your  roofing  dealer  or  builder 
for  samples  and  prices  of  these  roof- 
ings.     Each    is    given    the   highest 


tos  Roofing.      On  such  a   house  as      rating  in  its  class  by    Underwriters' 
that  in  the    picture    the    difference      Laboratories,  Inc. 

JOHNS-MAN  villi:,   Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Brandies  ii«  s6  Large  Cities 
Kor  Caiia.la:  (  A.NWDIAN  J()HNS-M.\N\1I.LF.  CO.,  I.ul  .  Toronto 

Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing^ 


Kind  of  RiiilJiiif! 

Type  o(  Ashcsios 
Roofing 

Mr.ind  (ir  Tr.ide 
Name 

Siit!tll  binliliMijs 

Shite  Mjifiiced  roll 
roQlin^  or  sliniylo'* 

rie\sionc— 
i.'d  or  ^^reen 

T)vvplliniis 
*:i.00«-?7.000 

Shite  iiirl;n.cd  roll 
roofing  or  slniiK'tos 
or  ri^id  usbcst"* 
vliinsi.s 

Flex^tone— 

red  or  green ; 

ii^id— 

red,  broun  or  gr.iv 

Ricid  nsbostos 
sliin}-le^ 

Standard  or 
extra  tliiek — red, 
brown,  gray  or 
bhnded 

Dwrllinf^S 
^•-•.'i.OOO  u|»wurd> 

ltii;id  asbestos 

^hM.^.^^ 

i  uloibU-iidt — li\(- 
Iiine.  bro\^  ii  uilb  or 
uithout  n'd  oi   uniy 
ai'iidenlnls 

rm-tories.  shops  jhhI 
iiiilU  —  Monilnr    nrx) 
S:iwtootli  roofs' 

;:  or  4-ply  iT;idy 

r.ioliiijj 

Jobns-Miiri\il]e 
Asbestos  Heady 
Hoofing  or  Built-up 
Itonlini; 

l-'lut  roofs  — 
iitl  l)itil(lings* 

Built-up  rooftne 

J(»lins-Mftnville 
nuiU-iip  UooHrii; 

SkfkUin  Ir.inu- 

iiiiiidiiiKs 

NliiiMlnrd  condilmiis' 

rorriiu»tcd  asbestos 
rooliri(;  witb  sled 
rrintoiiTriH'lit 

Johns-M:inville 
(oriufjrated  Asbtstds 
Kootiiift 

SKfU-lon  frame  biiild- 
irigN— excessive  U-ni- 
iHTature    or  eonden- 
sntion  loriditious* 

Corruftfttcd  asbr^^o^ 
lootinc  without  •.tcfl 
rcinloreenicnt 

Johns-Maiivillu 

Tiaiisite  Cornitiiiecf 
Asbfslos   V\'<in(I 
Knolinc 

•Ao/(' —Industrial    buildings   eall    for   expert    ndviee. 
A  roofing;  expert  is  ainihdtlr  a'  all  Jolu»s-Maii\  ille  Itraiulu'*. 
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■were  not  slight  ones — were  used  by  the  beneficiary  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  And,  when  all  is  said,  could  he  have  done  more 
than  that? 

If  Croker's  nse  of  liis  talents  was  an  expensive  thing  for  New 
York  City,  well,  Avhy  did  New  York  City  allow  itself  to  be  ruled 
hy  Richard  Croker?     As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  asserts, 

The  peculiar  shame  of  Richard  Croker's  decade  and  a  half  of 
rnlership  in  New  York  City  was  not  the  sordid  character  of  that 
rule,  biit  the  fact  that  it  was  endured.  Richard  Croker  could 
not  have  lasted  as  dictator  for  a  day  if  the  Croker  spirit  of 
"working  for  my  own  pocket  all  the  time"  had  not  animated 
numbers  of  citizens  who  passed  as  respectable.  One  of  them 
exprest  their  position  in  the  cynical  remark:  "IMr.  Croker 
seems  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods." 
The  list  of  hosts  at  the  famous  dinner 
that  was  given  to  the  former  boss  upon 
one  of  his  return  ^  isits  from  abroad  is 
sufficient  explanation  of  what  we  con- 
\-ontionally  speak  of  as  the  mystery 
of  bossism  among  an  ostensibly  dem- 
ocratic people.  \Mienever  the  voters 
made  up  their  minds  to  rid  themselves 
of  Croker,  they  had  no  difficultj'  in 
turning  the  trick.  The  question  that 
rises  to  plague  them  is,  why  didn't 
they  do  it  oftener? 

We  are  driven  for  comfort  to  the 
consideration  that,  inexcusable  as 
Croker's  misride  was,  it  was  not  the 
orgy  of  corruption  that  flourished 
under  Tweed  and  that  it  is  not  being 
duplicated  in  this  city  or  in  any  other 
to-day.  Nobody  accuses  Murphy  of 
making  his  money  as  Croker  is  sup- 
posed to  lia\e  made  his,  by  the  sale 
of  offices  and  legislation  and  partici- 
pation in  the  swollen  profits  of  public 
contracts.  It  has  been  twenty  years 
since  Philadelphia  had  a  IMayor  who 
left  office  a  millionaire.  Even  Thomp- 
son of  Chicago,  Avho  stands  alone  as 
a  flavor  who  is  also  a  boss,  is  not  on 
the  Croker  plane.  The  boss  has 
yielded  to  the  demagog.  In  New 
York  we  have  our  Hylan,  as  Boston 
has  her  Curley.  INIayors  like  these 
may  compel  self-respecting  men  and 
women  to  blush  for  their  city,  but  at 
least  they  do  not  give  them  the  sicken- 
ing sense  of  degradation  that  afflicts 
them  under  the  reign  of  an  Ashbridge 
or  a  Croker. 

The  demagog  nnist  persuade  the 
))eople  that  he  is  fighting  their  battles. 
The  boss  is  under  no  such  compulsion 
on  his  own  account,  altho  he  naturally 
nominates  demagogic  candidates  to 
ser\'e  as  his  pawns.  Even  ^Aith  a  Hearst 
behind  a  Hylan,  pulling  the  strings  of 
liis  puppet,  we  are  not  in  the  slough  in 
A\  hich  we  wallowed  when  Richard  Croker 
was  the  uncrowned  king  of  New  Y'ork. 


THE   BOSS   AND   HIS   BOSS 


Richard  Croker  with  the  Indian  bride  who  inherits 
his  fortune. 


At  all  events,  Croker  was  a  "char- 
acter."    Witness  the  stories  told  of  him  to  a  New  Y'ork  Times 
reporter  the  other  day  by  old  friends  of  the  "uncrowned  king." 
We  read: 

Altho  accustomed  to  placing  wagers  on  race-horses,  ^Slr.  Croker 
was  averse  to  card-pla^nng  for  high  stakes.  It  was  recalled  that 
once  when  returning  on  a  train  from  a  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention at  Btiffalo,  ]Mr.  Croker  was  repeatedly  iuA-ited  by  a  prom- 
inent New  Y'ork  City  Democrat,  then  an  $1,800  loser,  to  "sit 
in"  a  poker  game.  ISIr.  Croker  finally  accepted  the  invitation 
and  asked  what  were  the  stakes.  He  was  told  that  the  limit  was 
■?oO.     "You're  crazy,"  he  said,  "let's  make  it  fifty  cents." 

As  ZMr.  Croker  was  then  the  "boss"  in  every  sense,  the  oO-cent 
limit  continued  all  the  way  from  S^Tacuse  to  New  Y"^ork  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  other  players,  particularly  the  one  who  had 
prest  ]Mr.  Croker  to  play,  and  who  had  no  opportunity  to 
recoup  his  earlier  losses. 

Another  anecdote  concerned  ]Mr.  Croker's  action  in  placing  the 
Tammany  HaU  flag  at  half-mast  when  President  McKinley  was 
shot.  He  reprimanded  an  Assembly  district  leader  who  gave  an 
outing  on  the  following  day  and  directed  another  leader  to  post- 
pone the  outing  he  had  arranged. 


"Mr.  Croker's  favorite  cartoon  was  said  to  have  bet^n  a  i)icturo 
of  himself  walking  arm  in  arm  down  a  gang-plank  with  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of- Representatives,  with  th(^ 
caption  "Who's  Your  Fat  Friend?"  This  sentence  afterward 
became  a  catch  phrase  of  his.  Cartoons,  even  those  most  bit- 
terly attacking  him,  were  always  of  interest  to  Mr.  Croker. 
lie  had  many  of  them  bound  in  volumes,  which  he  presented  to 
his  friends. 

One  of  Mr.  Croker's  favorite  forms  of  enjoyment  was  in  eluding 
newspaper  reporters.  Once  when  he  returned  from  ICurop(>,  after 
he  had  left  Lewis  NLxon  in  the  leadership,  Mr.  Croker  eluded  the 
reporters  and  passed  three  days  on  Mr.  Nixon's  houseboat  in  the 
bay.  He  then  went  to  the  summer  home  of  Edward  Murphy, 
Jr.,  of  Troy,  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  and  related   with  chuckles  at 

dinner  how  he  had  kept  his  where- 
abouts secret.  He  had  just  finished 
his  story  of  how  he  had  done  it  when 
a  servant  entered  with  the  information 
that  a  group  of  newspaper  men  had 
called  to  see  Mr.  Croker. 

Chatting  with  a  New  York  Sim  re- 
porter, the  other  day,  Mr.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  described  Croker  as  a 
square  fighter  and  an  "exceedingly 
able  and  forceful  leader,"  adding, 

"He  was  a  king,  and  New  York  was 
his  kingdom.  He  was  the  absolute 
master  of  the  city,  such  as  I  don't 
l>elieA'e  could  ever  exist  again,  and  the 
Mayor  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
city  departments  recognized  him  as  the 
absolute  controlling  power. 

"I  said  to  him  once:  'You  naturally 
feel  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
city  government.  How  do  you  know 
that  things  are  being  properly  man- 
aged? '  ISIr.  Croker  replied : '  I  go  down 
to  the  City  Hall  every  day  and  go 
through  the  departments  and  see  what 
is  going  on.  Of  course,  I  get  many 
complaints,  and  when  I  do  I  investi- 
gate them,  and  if  I  find  any  one  at 
fault,  I  take  them  to  task.' 

"Once,  when  I  suggested  that  there 
must  be  innumerable  conspiracies  be- 
ing plotted  to  overthrow  his  power,  he 
replied:  'Y'es,  there  are  combinations 
constantly  Ix'ing  formed  but  when  the 
conspirators  or  rebels  reach  as  many  as 
fi\-e  somebody  always  gives  them 
aAvay,  and  then  I  huve  no  trouble.' 

"He  was  an  exceedingly  able  and 
forceftil  leader,  and  the  railroad  had 
to  recognize  him  as  the  ultimate  con- 
trolling power,  just  as  did  the  Mayor 
and  the  city  officials.  His  outstand- 
ing characteristics  were  his  intense 
loyalty  to  those  who  were  loyal  to 
liim,  and  Ms  quick  punishment  of 
those  who  were  unfaithful.  And  he 
was  perfectly  fair.  When  he  thor- 
oughlj-  understood  a  subject  and 
made  up  his  mind  about  it  he  did,  or  had  the  city  do,  what  he 
thought  was  right. 

"Of  course,  he  didn't  always  do  what  I  thought  was  right 
between  the  city  and  the  railroad,  but  I  ahvays  had  absolute 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  judgment.  He  was  alwaj-s  a  fair 
opponent  and  ne^i'er  attempted  to  take  undue  advantage,  except 
in  the  case  I  have  just  cited." 

Mr.  Depew  and  Mr.  Croker  were  not  personal  friends;  they 
were  separated  by  party  Unes  and  bj-  social  ties,  so  the  two  rarely 
met  except  when  "  Mr.  Croker  would  drop  into  my  office  for  what 
he  would  call  'a  friendly  chat,'  but  what  really  was  a  scouting 
exi^edition  for  information.  He  used  to  pay  calls  of  this  kind  on 
the  prominent  men  of  the  day,  the  bankers  and  la-n-j-ers,  and  in 
that  way  kept  in  close  touch  with  everything  that  was  going  on 
in  the  city  in  other  fields  than  the  political. 

"He  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  physically  in  New  York," 
added  Mr.  Depew  with  a  smile,  "and  he  told  me  once  that  if  he 
suspected  a  district  leader  of  plotting  against  him  he  would  sum- 
mon him  to  his  office  and  stand  him  in  the  corner  and  seize  him 
and  jump  him  up  and  down.  After  each  jump  Croker  said,  '  I 
would  say  to  him,  "Are  j'ou  square?"  and  he  would  always 
surrender.'" 
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Notre  Dame  de  Montreal — an 
impressi-ce  eJiJice  faciiiir  on  tlie 
Hlace  J'Armes.  . 

•la 


All  roads 

lead  to  Montreal 


01' AINT,  liistoric,  modern — a  picturesque  city  of  romance 
w'liere  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  Old  World  blends  with 
moderi)  customs  of  the  New — that  is  the  Montreal  of  today. 

Good  roads  have  opened  up  to  the  American  tourist 
this  unique  and  intensely  interest! n<i;  old  city:  Sherbrooke 
Street  West,  "The  Fifth  Avenue  of  Canada,"  has  become 
the  common  meeting  ground  for  cars  from  California  to 
Florida  and  from  Maine  to  Texas. 

Yet  only  since  1913  has  Montreal  been  readily  accessible 
to  American  tourists.  In  that  year  the  Quebec  Ciovernment 
built  the  famous  King  Edward  Highway,  45  miles  long,  from 
Montreal  to  Rouses  Point,  New  York,  linking  up  \\  ith  the 
w  onderful  tarviated  roads  of  New  York  State  which  lead 
through  the  incomparable  Adirondacks  and  Lake  Cham  plain 
country. 

Last  season  the  Quebec  authorities  tarviated  the  entire 
King  Edward  Fliglnvay  and  over  its  smooth  surface  thousands 
of  autos  sped  to  and  from  Montreal. 

Throughout  all  Canada  and  the  United  States,  road  officials 
have  discovered  that  Tarvia  solves  all  road  problems.  It 
brings  durable,  dustless,  mudless,  all-year  roads  within  reach 
of  the  most  modest  community. 

If  you  have  any  road  problems — construction,  maintenance 
or  repairs — our  engineers  will  gladly  help  you  solve  them. 


Belonxj  is  s/w-ivn  a  binfs-eye 
•vieiv  of  the  city  of  Montreal, 
the  metropolis  of  Canada.  In 
the  background  stands  state- 
ly Moimt  Royal,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  769  Jeet  abo-ve 
sea  level. 


A  section  oj  the  beau- 
tiful   King    Ed-vard       ,V 
High-  vay  maintained       \ 
iL'iih     "  Tanvia-B." 


Chateau  dc  Ramza) — otie  ofthetnost  interesting  spots 
in  a  most  interesting  city.  Built  in  1703,  this  old 
Chateau  -i.<.'as  for  some  time  the  official  residence  of 
the  early  British  governors. 


Jk 


If  you  want  smooth,  dustless,  mudless 
roads  in  yom*  community  365  days  in  the 
year,  wrile  to  our  nearest  office  for  free 
copy  of  our    iUustrated    "General   Tarvia 


Catalog." 


You'll  find  it  interesting. 
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NOT  A  CHAUTAUQUA  OR  A   CAMP   MEETING. 
These  tent-dwellers  at  Beardstown,  III.,  are  homeless  because  of  floods 


RIVERS  ON  THE  RAMPAGE 

FLOODS,  FLOODS,  AND  STILL  other  floods— enough 
all  told  to  satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic'  demand  of  the 
"■wets"  for  Avetness  or  the  "drys"  for  water,  as  a  paper  in 
the  vast  inundated  district  puts  it — have  been  spreading  de- 
struction far  and  wide.  In  a  recent  issue  the  San  Antonio  Light 
declared, 

Up  in  Illinois,  where  the  Illinois  River  is  usually  a  placid 
third-class  sort  of  a  stream  with  no  ambition  to  injure  anybody 
or  anything,  towns  have  been  cleaned  out  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been  flooded  V>y  its  excess  of 
waters.  One  town,  BeardstoAvn.  has  been  isolated  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  and  is  not  yet  restored  to  the  community  of  cities. 

Over  in.  New  Orleans,  where  the  ^Mississippi  RiAer  is  going  to 
spill  over  the  top  of  the  dike  some  day  and  do  a  lot  of  damage, 
they  are  struggling  with  the  highest  water  ever  known.  At 
^Memphis  and  a  dozen  other  points  along  the  lower  Ohio,  lower 
^Missouri  and  middle  ^Mississippi  almost  every  town  on  the  river 
bank  has  had  to  fight  for  its  Ufe.  Even  far-off  San  Antonio, 
which  has  had  its  o^vn  experiences  "with  floods,  has  been  called 
upon  to  send  flood  prevention  to  places  along  the  larger  rivers. 

Up  in  northern  Texas  they  have  experienced  rainfalls  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  recorded  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Weather  Bureau.  In  one  day  eleven  persons  lost  their  lives 
because  of  floods  in  and  around  Forth  Worth.  In  that  city  nine 
inches  of  rain  fell  within  twehe  hours,  a  history-making  deluge 
for  that  part  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Xew  Orleans 
reported: 

While  thousands  of  men  were  working  to-day  to  prcAent 
further  breaks  in  the  levee,  smaller  groups  in  small  boats  hunted 
for  refugees  and  removed  them  to  safety. 

Reports  from  the  Ferriday  area  late  to-day  said  the  floed 
waters  were  spreading  over  larger  areas,  altho  the  first  rush 
has  lost  much  of  its  force.  A  depth  of  nine  feet  was  reported 
from  Clayton.  The  flood  is  near  the  towns  of  Vidalia,  Azucema 
and  Delta  Bridge.  At  Fen-iday  the  water  is  about  si.x  feet  deep, 
^yit]l  a  swift  current  running  through  the  streets. 

Plantation  homes,  more  than  a  century  old,  have  been  swept 
away  and  great  trees,  which  have  •withstood  the  force  of  many 
pre^'ious  floods,  have  been  uprooted.  ]Many  prosperous  planta- 
tions have  been  inundated,  ruining  every  prospect  for  a  crop 
this  season. 

Approximately  &ve  hundred  refugees  ha^'e  crossed  the  river 
into  ^Mississippi  and  Xatchez  and  are  being  cared  for  there.  The 
Red  Cross  to-day  took  charge  of  the  camp  established  yester- 
day at  Harrisonburg,  where  it  is  reported  1.500  are  lieing  eared 
for.  Approximately  2,000  others  are  in  camps  at  Jones^ille  and 
^Martinsville. 

The  continued  spread  of  backwater  in  the  lower  Yazoo  Basin, 
where  appro.ximately  1,700  square  miles  of  territory-  are  in- 
undated, including  some  of  the  richest  farming  lands  in  the 
^Mississippi  Delta,  to-day  brought  appeals  for  aid  from  thousands 
of  residents  who  had  become  marooned  in  Issequena  county. 
Rescue  parties  were  despatched  in  power  boats  and  these  people 
were  to-night  being  brought  to  Vieksburg  to  the  refugee  camp. 
Heavy  rains  throughout  the  lower  ^Mississippi  valley  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  ha^e  added  graAity  to  the  sitiiation. 


Also,  a  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  tele- 
graphed from  Austin,  Tex.: 

The  Colorado,  Brazos  and  other  rivers  of  Central  and  South 
Texas  are  at  flood  stages  and  their  cultivated  vallej-s  are  being 
swept  by  one  of  the  most  disastrous  overflows  for  several  years. 

The  rise  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Austin  has  reached  22  feet, 
^vith  the  floodwater  of  its  larger  tributaries,  the  Llano  and 
Concao,  still  to  reach  here.  A  stretch  of  valley  farmlands 
more  than  400  miles  long  is  being  rapidly  inundated. 

From  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  meanwhile,  a  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  wired, 

ElcA'en  persons  were  dro^^Tied,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  made 
homeless,  the  citj'^  water  and  power  plants  put  out  of  com- 
mission, other  public  utilities  endangered,  property  damage  of 
§000,000  inflicted,  all  iuterurban  traffic  was  suspended  and 
street-car  service  crippled  as  a  result  of  a  storm,  the  most  terrific 
that  ever  A-isited  Fort  Worth  and  vicinity  last  night  and  this 
morning. 

Xitie  inches  of  rain  fell  here  between  10  o'clock  last  night  and 
10  o'clock  this  morning,  breaking  all  pre\ious  records. 

All  ambulances  in  the  city  and  scores  of  motor  cars  were 
prest  into  service  to  rescue  stricken  families,  citizens  vol- 
unteering their  serA'ices  and  cars.  Ten  flood  Aictims  were  taken 
to  hospitals,  but  most  of  them  were  rushed  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Welfare  .\ssociation,  where  hot  coffee  and 
restoratives  soon  reA'ived  them. 

Residents  of  Arlington  heights  and  the  North  Side  are  com- 
pletely marooned,  a  wide  exjjanse  of  water  extending  from  the 
foot  of  both  the  Paddock  and  Seventh  street  viaducts  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  beyond.  Sho"v\-ing  the  depth  of  the  water  north  of 
the  Paddock  viaduct,  the  right  field  grandstand  at  Panther  base- 
V)all  park  is  half  submerged  and  the  fences  of  the  ball  park  can 
not  be  seen.  The  flood  broke  through  the  levee  protecting  the 
park  and  went  through  the  grounds  a  raging  torrent. 

The  river  gage  Tuesday  showed  36.7  feet,  a  rise  of  29.7  feet 
in  only  twelve  hours.  In  the  big  flood  of  1908  the  gage  was 
thirty-eight  feet,  but  the  flood  at  that  time  was  not  so  serious, 
as  it  came  gradually  and  was  more  spread  out. 

Dozens  of  persons  had  narrow  escapes,  man}'  being  rescued 
in  their  night  clothes,  just  as  the  waters  crept  into  the  second 
stories  of  their  homes. 

Throughout  the  night  lights  flashed  from  windows  in  the 
flooded  areas,  calling  for  help.  In  one  instance,  rescuers  were 
unable  to  reach  a  house  in  boats,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
flashing  of  a  light  in  an  upper  story  window  ceased,  causing  the 
belief  that  the  floor  had  collapsed  and  the  occupants  drowned. 

The  great  loss  of  life  was  chiefly  due  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
storm,  the  worst  of  which  came  while  the  city  was  asleep. 

Two  women  were  droA\Tied  near  the  Van  Zandt  bridge,  the 
old  West  Seventh  Street  bridge,  when  a  rescue  boat  was  over- 
turned at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  Street  Commissioner 
Gih-in  was  one  of  the  resciie  party  in  the  ])oat.  After  much 
difficulty  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  women  out  of  the  housc^ 
in  the  river  bottom  and  shortly  after  they  were  in  the  boat,  it 
capsized.  About  the  same  time  the  body  of  a  white  man  floated 
beneath  the  bridge. 

Two  other  women  were  swept  from  a  tree  at  the  foot  of 
Florence  Street  and  two  more  drowned  in  the  West  Side  flood 
district. 

About  8  o'clock  this  morning  a  white  man  imprisoned  in  a 
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'' Studies  and  fun  can^t 
crowd  out  music  if  you 
have  a  Gulbransen!^^ 

"Studies,  dances,  parties,  athletics — how  in 
the  world  does  a  busy  girl  have  time  for  music? 

"I  wondered — before  we  got  the  Gulbransen. 
Now  I  know. 

"Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day — if  that  is  all 
the  spare  time  I  happen  to  have — keeps  me  in 
touch  with  the  best  in  music.  Enables  me  to 
play  with  all  the  personal  satisfaction  that  any 
musician  feels,  but  without  the  hours  of  prac- 
ticing, practicing,  practicing. 

"If  only  all  my  problems  were  as  easily  solved 
as  that  of  music!" 

***** 

You  mothers  who  wish  your  daughters  to  have 
an  accomplishment — to  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  music  in  general,  and  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse intelligently  on  the  subject — the  Gulbran- 
sen also  solves  a  problem  for  you. 

In  every  feature  it  is  designed  for  artistic 
playing: 

first — the  construction  of  the  instrument  itself, 
second — its  tone. 

third — the  exclusive  Instruction  Rolls, 
fourth — the  exclusive  Melody  Indicator. 

Gulbransen-Dickinson  Company,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 
79  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 

7\lationally  Vrice^cL 

'Branded  in  the  Back. 


UTiiu  House      CbuntO'Seat     Suburban      Community 
Model  Model  Model  Model 

*700   600  495  ^365 


To  Gulbransen  Owners:  The  Gulbran- 
sen is  a  fine  instrument;  don't  neglect  it. 
Have  it  tuned  at  least  twice  a  year. 


6VS- 
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\Q  m-^  0  ■  D  Co. 


_Vc) 


ULBRANSEN 

'  Player-Piano 


Qj:r- 


^pfi^ta 

'unerjinger  .^^W  '^our^ouck 


"New  nook  of  Gulbransen  Music" 
Free  on  Request.    Cbeck  Coupon. 

□    Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano 
or  player-piano. 

□  Check  here  If  you  want  Information 
about  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action 
Installed  in  your  present  piano  (or  player- 
piano)  . 

Write  name  and  address  In  margin  and  mall 
to  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  3230  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Guardians  of  the  Circuits 

The  telephone  at  your  elbo"w  seems  so  simple  an 
instrument,  it  does  its  work  so  quietly  and  quickly, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  vast  and  complex 
equipment,  the  delicate  and  manifold  adjustments, 
the  ceaseless  human  care  "behind  the  scenes"  in  the 
central  offices. 

Behind  the  scenes  is  the  terminal  of  all  the  under- 
ground and  overhead  lines  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. Here  are  the  cable  vaults;  the  great  steel 
frames  containing  the  thousands  of  separate  w^ires 
and  fuses  for  the  subscribers'  lines;  the  dynamos  and 
storage  batteries;  the  giant  sw^itchboards  through 
which  your  telephone  is  connected  w^ith  the  other 
thirteen  million  telephones  in  the  Bell  System. 

And  here,  in  charge  of  this  equipment,  are  the 
guardians  of  the  circuits — the  v^ire  chief  and  his 
assistants — master  electricians  and  experts  in  tele- 
phony. Their  first  duty  is  the  prevention  of  "trouble." 
By  day  and  by  night  they  are  constantly  testing  the 
central  office  equipment,  the  overhead  and  under- 
ground lines,  the  subscribers'  individual  w^ires.  And 
when,  from  some  cause  beyond  control,  "trouble  ' 
does  occur,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  repaired  before 
the  telephone  subscriber  suffers  the  slightest  incon- 
venience. 

It  is  the  skill  of  the  men  behind  the  scenes,  to- 
gether with  scientific  development  and  construction, 
efficient  maintenance  and  operation,  w^hich  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  rely  upon  the  telephone  day  and 
night. 

"  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone'  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

^y   One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 


NOW  IT  SEEMS  THAT  AMERICA 
"BEGAN  THE  WAR" 

TllK  "beautiful  sjjirit  of  llie  German 
Army"  had  ))Ot'u  "i)oisoiied"  l)efore 
Aincrifa  entered  the  "war.  we  are  tohl,  not. 
in  a  funny  cohimn,  but  in  the  Atlantic 
Moiithhj,  "tt'liere,  at  the  editor's  request, 
(leneral  LudendorfY  writes  of  "America's 
l\lYort."  The  General  informs  iis,  niore- 
()^  er,  that  America  encouraged  the  Entente 
to  "Ix'^rin  the  war."  and  tliat  the  success  of 
uur  ])articipation  was  the  result  largely,  of 
'  lu<-ky  circumstances."  In  the  GeneraVs 
own  words: 

If  one  r<>flects  once  more  on  the  history 
of  the  CJreat  War,  one  has  no  doubt  that, 
by  the  l>ehavior  of  the  United  States,  the 
]'-utente  felt  encouraged  to  begin  the  war 
and  to  carry  it  on,  till,  at  the  end,  America's 
interference  in  P'rance,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  growing  propaganda,  made  the 
Allies  win  the  war. 

That  being  so,  I  believe  the  Americans 
have  coTnmon  sense  enough  to  agree  that 
lucky  circumstances  fa\ored  them  greatly. 
The  main  part  of  the  American  Army  inter- 
Aened  in  the  war  at  a  time  when  they  had 
the  great  advantage  of  ha\  ing  their  ner\'es 
intact,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany's- 
resistance  had  considei-ably  slackened  after 
four  years  of  heroic  fighting  against  an  over- 
^\helming  superiority  in  number,  dnring  a 
star\ing  blockade,  when  the  German 
ner\es — unceasingly  exposed  to  terrible 
ex]>eriences — and  the  bodies  of  the  con- 
stantly dAvindling  nnmber  of  combatants, 
were  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  destructiA'e 
effect  of  a  defense  in  modem  warfare,  when 
no  relief  from  home  was  brought  to  the 
Army,  and  when  the  enemy's  pi-opaganda 
and  the  revolutionary  agitation  of  the 
Independent  Social  Democrats  had  poi- 
soned the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  Gennan 
Army. 

But  the  chief  advantage  we  had.  General 
Ludendorff  appears  to  believe,  accrued 
from  our  long-cherislied  resoh'e  to  injure 
Germany.  When  the  time  for  action  ar- 
rived, we  merely  put  into  operation  a  plan 
already  conceived,  we  are  told,  for  the 
General  declares: 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  and  I  draw  from  the 
very  best  sources,  that  before  the  war  a 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement"  existed  between 
important  men  in  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  directed  against  th<' 
alleged  "Pan-Germanism  Danger"  an( 
bound  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  case 
of  a  war  with  Germany  and  Austria.  A 
G  er man  diplomatist  st at  es  t  hat  Wilson  came 
to  a  like  agreement  with  England  in  1913, 
and  that  he  promised  benevolent  neutrality 
and  copious  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. It  stands  to  reason  that  this  agree- 
ment made  it  much  easier  to  the  Entente 
to  decide  for  the  war. 

Thus  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
ncA-er  been  neutral.  "VMien,  in  1914,  before 
the  battle  of  the  ]SIarne,  some  voices  in 
France  were  heard  who  asked  for  peace. 
some  official  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe  declared  that  France  had 
to   hold    out,    because   the   Ignited   States 
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would  iutorfere  in  any  ease.  The  result  of 
the  battle  of  the  IManxe  allowed  them  to 
remain  aside.  The  Entente  and  Russia  con- 
ceived neAv  hope  for  Germany's  and  Aus- 
tria's defeat.  Besides,  the  Entente's  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States  had  not  yet 
stirred  the  hatred  against  Germany.  It 
needed  time,  and  the  Entente  was  to  take 
their  measures,  or  to  let  things  go  when 
they  took  the  right  turn.  In  the  meantime 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  gave 
the  Entente  every  possible  support,  and 
thus  strengthened  their  purpose  to  go  on 
making  war.  The  Government  agreed  to 
anything  that  the  Entente  was  pleased  to 
do  or  to  order,  and  interfered  everj'  time 
when  Germany  tried  to  cut  England's 
thread  of  life — its  commerce. 

Rather  curiously,  those  charges  directly 
follow  General  Ludendorff's  plea  for  a 
restoration  of  good  feeling  between  the 
I'mtied  States  and  Germany.  To  that  end, 
he  bids  us  reexamine  the  facts  concerning 
our  share  in  the  great  struggle.  As  for  his 
own  views  on  the  subject,  he  confesses  that 
they  are  necessarily  identical  with  those 
of  the  German  Headquarters,  and  goes 
on  to  say, 

T  can  only  contribute  my  opinion  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem;  but  I  believe  that 
even  this  share  Mill  be  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  any  American  who  takes  some 
interest  in  the  matter.  I  am  \ery  much 
interested  myself  and  think  it  most  useful 
to  listen  to  Avhat  foreigners  sa\'  about  the 
German  strategy  and — stirred  b\-  those 
critics — to  examine  carefully  and  repeat- 
edly what  I  have  done  m\self. 

If  both  sides  would  act  accordingly,  free 
from  passion  and  prejudice,  it  might  help 
them  to  understand  and  to  esteem  each 
uther  again,  to  encourage  the  interchange 
of  views  among  the  leading  intellectual 
classes  of  both  nations,  and  to  reconcile 
them  after  the  dejjlorable  historical  conflict 
has  been  brought  to  a  close. 

However  tactless  General  Ludendorff's 
article  may  be,  he  is  far  from  disparaging 
the  bravery  of  our  troops — or  of  his  own. 
We  read  on: 

The  German  troops  were  not  lacking  in 
bravery,  nor  in  tenacity.  But,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, they  needed  something  which  the 
leader  had  no  influence  on,  but  with  which 
he  can  not  dispense — good  luck.  More 
than  once  fortune  smiled  upon  me;  but  in 
the  decisi\'e  moment  of  the  war  it  left  me 
alone  and  favored  the  enemy.  When  stat- 
ing that,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  disparage 
the  enemy's  merit. 

I  have  written  so  copiously  about  this 
question  because  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
German  victory  at  the  Marne  and  near 
Rheims.even  in  July,  1918,  would  have  been 
able  to  change  the  situation  entirely  in 
favor  of  (Jermany.  A  difficult  and  un- 
thankful business  would  have  devolved 
upon  the  Americans;  to  support  their  Allies 
at  anj'  place,  in  order  to  keep  them  afloat. 
A  systematic  use  of  the  reinforcements  they 
brought  would  have  been  impossible.  Ideas 
of  peace,  which  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Entente,  would  have  sj)read. 

But  as  things  developed  after  the  failure 
of  the  German  attack,  the  Americans 
had  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  units 
together  in  the  attacks  they  prepared,  and 
of  plaj'ing  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
cisive battles.  They  did  it  vigorously  and 
successfullv. 
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A  BUSY  real  estate  office. 
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Prices  Reduced ! 


Yankee  Radiolite 
now  $2.50 


Waterbury  Radiolite 
now  $5.00 


Ingersoll  Yankee — Enlarged  View 


Midget 
now  $3.00 


m.  4 
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—And  in  Every  Walk  of  Life 


Ingersoii  Yankee 
now  $1.50. 


"TNOCTOR,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief — butcher,  baker, 
■*'^  candle-stick  maker — every  man,  woman  and  young- 
ster should  have  an  Ingersoii  Watch. 

Millions  already  possess  Ingersolls.  They  have  been 
bought  by  tens  of  millions. 

Around  the  world,  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  Ingersoii 
Watches  keep  good  time — and  good  faith.  Sturdy, 
reasonable,  reliable,  they  carry  a  sound  guarantee. 

For  work  and  recreation,  summer  time  and  all  the  time- 
even  if  you  have  a  high-priced  watch  -it  is  well  to  own 
an  Ingersoii  time-keeper. 

At  golf,  tennis,  motoring — on  field  or  stream— you  need 
an  Ingersoii. 

One  need  not  worry  about  loss,  theft  nor  breakage.  The 
cost  of  a  new  Ingersoii  is  so  small,  comparatively.  Get 
one  before  your  vacation. 


Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  inc. 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
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THE  REAL,  NOT  THE  REEL,  COWBOY 


W 


tt-m-  -w  TTjjEN  I'M  HUNGRY  I  bites  off  the  uoses  of  living 
grizzly  bars,"  a  Western  "bad  man"  used  to  say, 
and  ]STr.  Philip  Ashton  Rollins  tells  of  him  with 
glee  in  "The  Cowboy:  His  Characteristics,  His  Equipment,  and 
His  Part  in  the  Development  of  the  West"  (Scribner).  But 
observe,  ]Mr.  Rollins  is  not  for  taking  the  "bad  man"  too 
seriously.  He  remarks  that  pseudo  "bad  men"  of  the  "I  eat 
humans  for  breakfast"  kind  functioned  in  the  presence  of 
tenderfoots  by  fierce  looks  and  snorts,  by  savage  remarks,  and 
sometimes  by  the  recital  of  speeches  ferocious  in  phrase  and  com- 
mitted to  memory.  These  men,  it.  seems,  Avould  "wild  up" 
wheneA'er  they  obtained  an  impressionable  audience,  and  their 
braggadocio  often  was  picturesque,  even  tho  made  up  at 
least  in  part  from  strings  of  stereotyped  Western  anecdotes. 
For  instance: 

Old,  harmless  Jim ,  when  in  his  cups,  Avould  fervently 

relate:  "I'm  the  toughest,  wildest  killer  in  the  West.  When 
I'm  hungry  I  bites  off  the  noses  of  liAnng  grizzly  bars.  I  live  in  a 
box  canyon,  where  everybody  is  wild,  and  shoots  so  much  they 
fills  the  ar  plumb  full  of  lead,  so  there  ain't  no  ar  to  breathe. 
The  further  up  the  canyon  you  goes,  the  wilder  the  people  gits, 
and  I  live  at  the  very  top  end.  WTioop!"  If  tenderfoots  con- 
tinued their  presence,  Jim  would  persist  in  this  strain;  and  per- 
haps, because  of  him,  a  diary  or  two  Avould  recei\e  the  entry 
"Saw  to-day  a  real  Western  'bad  man.'  He  carried  two  large 
revolvers  in  holsters  which  hung,  one  just  above  each  knee. 
This  marks  him  as  being  Avhat  is  called  a  'two-gun-man,'  and  a 
l>erson  Avho  'totes  his  wk ])("ns  Ioav.'  "  If  only  Westerners  were 
auditors,  Jim  soon  would  quit  his  oratory,  go  to  sleep,  and 
snore  himself  to  peaeeability. 

However,  the  cowboy  insisted  on  choosing  his  own  time  to 
"wild  up,"  and  he  hated  the  idea  of  "wilding  up"  to  order. 

One  day,  in  1889,  there  squatted  in  a  circle  upon  the  station 
platform  at  Pocatello  five  cowboys,  who,  bound  eastward  with  a 
bunch  of  Ua'c  stock,  had  paused  for  a  bite  of  luncheon.  Each 
of  them  displayed  a  puncher's  full  equipment,  including  "chaps" 
and  gun.  One  of  them,  their  foreman,  Ed  Peters,  was  an  amaz- 
ingly fine  rider.  The  other  men  were  almost  of  front  rank.  At 
the  moment  the  five  punchers  were  doing  nothing  more  "wild 
and  woolly"  than  to  eat  canned  peaches  out  of  five  cans,  to  in- 
clude among  the  feast ers  a  local  Aery  Avistful-looking  little  girl, 
and  to  affect  great  interest  in  her  battered  dolly's  precociousness 
as  prattlingly  alleged. 

There  rolled  from  the  southward  into  the  station  a  train  for 
"American  Fall,  Nampa,  Baker  City,  The  Dalles,  Portland,  and 
intermediate  points.  Stops  here  twenty  minutes,"  but  the 
cowboys'  interest  was  absorbed  by  peaches  and  the  owTier  of  the 
dolly.  From  one  of  the  train's  Pullmans  alighted  two  young 
and  comely  women,  a  self-confident  cub  male,  and  a  stout 
elderly,  austere  female. 

The  young  Avomen  and  the  cub  male,  each  can-Aing  a  camera 
and  clicking  their  way  among  the  station's  populace  of  dis- 
dainfully inquisitiA'e  toA\Tisfolk  and  seemingly  imperturbable 
Indians,  came  upon  the  cowboys.  Click,  click,  click,  this  for  a 
dozen  times,  and  punctuated  Avith  "Aren't  they  interesting!" 
"Right  out  of  a  book!"  "I  think  that  one  OA'er  there  is  the  most 
picturesque."  The  punchers  did  not  counter.  They  mere^' 
Avrithed  and  grunted  and  lessened  their  talk  to  dolly.  Then  the 
cub  male  authoritatiA'ely  A'olunteered :  "You  men  moAe  into  a 
straight  line.  The  ladies  want  to  take  you  that  way."  Ed 
Peters,  one  of  the  quickest  shots  on  the  northern  Range,  quiAered, 
glanced  at  the  cub  male,  serious-faced  in  his  position  of  general 
manager,  glanced  at  the  young  women,  serious-faced  in  their 
perpetration  of  a  nuisance,  grinned,  and  ordered:  "Let's  git  in 
line,  fellers." 

Quietly,  saA'e  for  the  jingling  of  spurs  and  the  scraping  of  feet, 
the  men  moAed  as  requested,  and  resignedly  were  clicked 
standing,  and  then  squatting. 

The  men  had  not  j'et  risen  in  compliance  with  the  young  cub's 
next  dictum:  "Say,  this  looks  too  peaceful.  You  men  draA\- 
your  guns  and  brandish  them,"  when  the  stout  female  bustled 
up  in  answer  to  "JMother,  come  here.  We'Ae  found  fiA'e,  real, 
Hac  cowboys."  ^lother  looked,  sniffed,  said,  "I'll  haAe  to  change 
my  specs,"  looked  again  and  uninterestedly  obserAed:  "Humph. 
Fancy.  They're  playing  AAdth  a  doll.  And  as  for  those  hairy 
OAeralls,  they  suggest  A'ermin." 

Ed  Peters  shot  out  sotto  Aoce  to  his  companions:  "Ten  min- 
utes more  of  this!  Xot  on  your  life."  Then  he  rose  to  his  full 
height  of  six  feet  three,  doffed  his  A\'ide-brimmed  hat  with  courtly 


flourish,  and  commencing  Avith  honeyed  Aoice:  "Beg  pardon, 
ma'am,  for  speakin',"  he  continued  with  a  howl  to  his  com- 
panions: "Whoop,  playing  with  a  doll  and  full  of  A^ermin! 
They  Avauts  our  real  selves.  Rise  up,  you  murderous  devils,  and 
raise  immortal  h — 1  for  the  ladies." 

The  audience  fled.  Tho  punchers  boAved  solemnly  to  their 
little  guest,  mounted,  and  rode  out  into  the  laAa  beds.  And, 
as  thcA  started,  there  floated  back  Ed  Peters'  Avail:  "Oh,  why 
didn't  that  old  one  Avear  pants!  Why  didn't  it!  Oh,  if  it  had 
been  a  man!" 

Buffalo  Bill  learned  better  than  to  display  his  cowboy  posters 
in  the  West  without  marking  them  "The  West  as  the  East  Sees 
It."  He  might  even  haA^e  marked  them  "The  West  as  the 
Movies  See  It."  For  the  "Wild  and  Woolly"  is  extinct,  or  so 
nearly  extinct  as  to  be  grossly,  absurdly  unrepresentative  of  the 
West,  and  to-day  Mr.  Rollins  uses  the  past  tense  throughout, 
quite  properly.     For  example,  when  he  reminds  us  that 

The  coAvboy  was  not  alwaj'S  called  "cowboy."  He  every- 
where was  equally  aa'cU  known  as  "cowpuncher"  or  "puncher," 
"punching"  being  the  accepted  term  for  the  herding  of  live  stock. 
In  Oregon  he  frequently  was  called  "baquero,"  "buckaroo," 
"buckhara,"  or  "buckayro,"  each  a  perversion  of  either  the 
Spanish  "A'aquero"'  or  the  Spanish  "boyero,"  and  each  subject 
to  be  contracted  into  "bucker."  In  Wyoming  he  preferred  to 
be  styled  a  "rider."  To  these  various  legitimate  titles,  conscious 
slang  added  "bronco  peeler,"  "bronco  tAvister,"  and  "bronco 
buster."  He  was  a  coAvboy  or  cowpuncher  Avhether  his  charges 
were  cattle  or  horses.  There  were  no  such  terms  as  horse-boy 
or  horse-puncher. 

As  Mr.  Rollins  goes  on  to  say,  a  great  deal  we  have  been  told 
about  the  cowboj'  was  sheer  humbug,  always — especially  the 
accounts  of  his  haAang  been  a  walking  (or  rather,  a  riding) 
arsenal.     Rare,  indeed,  Avas  the  "two-gun  man." 

When  one  recalls  that  the  gun  actualh-  carried,  when  one  was 
carried,  was  the  forty-five  or  forty-four  caliber,  eight-inch  bar- 
relled, single-action  Colt's  rcAoher,  weighing  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  and  that  its  ammunition  Aveighed  something  in  addition; 
when  one  recalls  also  that  the  aA'erage  coAviJuncher  was  rot  an 
incipient  murderer,  but  was  only  an  average  man  and  correspond- 
ingly lazy,  then  one  realizes  to  be  true  the  statements  that  the 
average  puncher  Avas  unAvilling  to  encumber  himself  Avith  more 
than  one  gun,  and  often  cA^en  failed  to  "go  heeled"  (armed)  to 
the  extent  of  "packing"  (carrying)  that  unless  conditions  in- 
sistently demanded. 

MoreoA'er,  the  cowboy  had  other  interests  in  life  beside 
shooting  at  newcomers'  feet.  The  employment  of  the  pistol 
either  as  a  means  of  admonishing  strangers'  feet  or  iuAdting  them 
to  dance,  or  else  as  an  instrument  for  snuffing  barroom  lamps 
occurred  so  extremelj'  rarely  as  to  haA'e  amounted  to  little  more 
than  the  foundation  for  amusing  legend,  but  it  has  become  in 
the  noA'el  one  of  the  coAvboy's  diurnal  functions.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  instances  on  record  of  the  cowboy's  taking  a  shot  at  his 
arch-enemy,  namely  the  cook.     For  that  matter,  as  we  read  on: 

The  puncher  rarely  complained.  He  associated  complaints 
with  quitting,  and  he  was  no  quitter.  Custom,  hoAvcAer,  allowed 
guarded  criticisms  of  the  cook,  tho  these  strictures  AA^ere 
made  with  an  amusing  risk.  WhocA-er  ragged  the  cook  was 
subject  to  be  impressed  by  him  for  twenty-four  hours  as  an 
assistant  or  a  complete  substitute.  Out  of  this  grew  the  story 
of  the  cowboy  who,  by  diplomacy,  saA'ed  his  initial  blatancy, 
for  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "This  bread  is  all  burned,  but 
gosh!  that's  the  way. I  like  it!" 

StiU,  INIr.  Rollins  is  far  from  denying  that  on  occasion  the  cow- 
boy could  be  a  good  deal  of  a  terror,  sometimes  beneficially,  as 
in  the  case  of  Vic  Smith: 

Vic  Smith,  idolized  in  Iklontana  and  Wyoming,  had  no  fear  of 
attack  by  man  or  dcA-il,  for  his  marvelous  accuracy  Avith  gun  and 
rifle  was  knoAvn  throughout  the  cattle  coiintry.  There  floated 
from  noAvhere  in  particular  and  into  Charley  Scott's  saloon  at 
Gardiner,  ^Montana,  a  long-haired  and  quite  drunken  stranger, 
who  presently  became  obnoxious.  The  instant  after  the  stranger 
had  completed  his  announcement  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  swal- 
loAved  his  liquor,  he  intended  to  Avipe  Gardiner  from  the  map, 
the  door  opened  and  a  head  stuck  in  A\-ith  a  cheery  "Hu'loa, 
boys.  Just  struck  tOA\-n."  At  the  cordial  answering,  "Hulloa, 
Vie  Smith,  you  old ,"  the  stranger  fairly  hoAvled  "Vic 
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^^jj^cisiWTth  Ibises 

MAKE    WATCHES    BEAUTIFUL 


oose  with  care  the  watch 


'm 


for  bride  or  graduating  youth     '  \^ 

qA  dependable  movement  in  aWA^'osv^oKXYi  case 
Tvill  Pandas  the  enduring  mark  of  your  regard 


COMES  now  the  orange' blossom 
time,  when  man  and  maid  go  forth 
as  bride  and  groom.  Now,  too,  the 
classroom  sends  its  youth  into  the  world. 

And  in  this  group  there's  one  most 
dear  to  you — whom  you  will  want  to 
gladden  with  a  gift. 

Consider,  then,  a  watch — the  gift 
that  will  stand  through  future  years  as 
a  faithful  reminder  of  your  regard. 

But  choose  with  care,  first  a  move' 
ment  of  undoubted  dependability — for 
therein  is  the  test  of  usefulness. 

Then,  to  protect  this  mechanism  from 
the  inroads  of  dirt  particles,  choose  an 
exactly  fitting  case — a  case  which,  too, 
will  lend  such  beauty  to  the  watch  as 
will  reflect  the  spirit  of  your  giving. 

Such  are  the  Wadsworth  ca.ses  pic 
tured  here.  Products  of  the  highest 
watch  case  artistry,  they  are  built  to 
add  protection  and  a  beauty  unexcelled 
to  the  delicately  adjusted  watch  move' 
ments.  And  there's  a  Wadsworth  case 
well  suited  to  your  taste  and  means. 


The  watch  —  a  product  of 
two  industries 

With  great  skill  the  movement  maker 
constructs  the  movement,  an  intricate 
mechanism  for  the  measurement  of  time. 
But,  for  the  completion  of  the  watch  he 
now  turns  to  the  case  maker,  who  em' 
ploys  such  artistry  in  the  designing  of  the 
case  as  will  make  the  completed  watch 
a  beautiful  article  of  personal  wear. 

Thus  it  is  that  tor  thirty  years  Wads' 
worth  cases  have  dressed  and  protected 
the  watch  movements  ot  leading  manu- 
facturers and  importers.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful,  most  popular  designs 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  are 
Wadsworth  creations. 

Whoa  you  buy  a  watch,  select  a  movement 
that  your  jeweler  will  recommend  and  insist 
that  it  be  dressed  in  a  Wadsworth  case.  The 
Wadsworth  name  is  your  assurance  not  only 
of  correct  design  but  ot  the  finest  material  and 
workmanship. 

The  W^adsworth  W^atch  Case  Co. 

Dayton.  Ky.,  suburb  o( 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Case  makers  for  the  leading  watch  movements 


'  1922,  The  Waflsworih  Watch  Case  Co. 
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for  the  smallest  home 
forthe  biggest  building 

I  TT  THEN  you  enter  a  friend's  home  on  a  cold 

W  winter  day, what  is  your  first  impression? 

Isn't  it  the  atmosphere? 

If  it  is  comfortably  warm  there  is  a  coziness 
and  a  hospitality  that  invites  you  to  stay 
awhile. 

Your  friend  also  is  cheerful  and  friendly 
because  of  the  wholesome  warmth  you  enjoy 
every  minute  of  your  stay. 

But  if  the  atmosphere  is  chilly  your  recep- 
tion is  chilly  and  your  stay  is  a  frigid  and  foi- 
xnal  one  of  short  duration.  i 

Hoffman  Controlled  Heat  means  a  cozy, 
•comfortable  heat  that  is  always  just  right, 
every  room  just  as  the  occupant  of  that  room 
wants  it,  because  Hoffman  Controlled  Heat  is 
Steam  Radiator  Heat  with  the  heat  in  the 
radiator  controlled  with  one  finger. 

Just  think  of  it— the  temperature  of  your 
room  under  one  finger  control.  Not  too  warm 
— not  too  cold  and  the  pressure  of  one  finger 

(does  it.  ^ 

Baby's  bath  in  the  Nursery— temperature 

gO°.     Living  Room  70°.     Bed  Room  60° 
One  finger  does  it. 
That's  Hoffman  Controlled  Heat— Comfort 

Beat. 

The  Hoffman  "Watchman  of  the  Coal  Pile 
goes  right   along  with  Hoffman  Controlled 
Heat.   He  sees  to  it  that  you  get  full  value  for 
every  pound  of  fuel  burned. 

But  we  have  a  booklet,  "Controlled  Heat," 
that  tells  you  all  about  this  Wonderful  Hoff- 
man Controlled  Heat  for  big  or  little  build- 
ings. Just  send  a  postal  to  our  Waterbury 
Office  and  it  will  come  to  you  free,  in  the 
following  mail. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

Hoffman 

Equipment 

'^^for  Vapor  heat  control 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Smith.     My !  Vic  Smith!"  and  jumped 

llir()uy;h  iho  window,  at  which  Charley 
Scott,  one  of  the  finest  Tuon  who  ever 
■■t(>ud('d  l)ar"  in  all  the  West,  lost  a  thor- 
oughly worthless  customer  and  a  i^erfectly 
good  window-sash. 

In  the  cowboj%  as  Air.  Rollins  pictures 
him,  there  was  a  wealth  of  tender  sentiment 
along  with  all  this  roughness,  lie  loved 
his  horse: 

lu  little  corners  of  the  West,  under 
spreading  j'cUow  pines,  or  amid  the  pinons, 
or  at  the  points  of  aspen  groves,  not  with 
extreme  infrequencj',  appeared  boards,  or 
else  slabs  of  slate,  either  of  them  rudely 
inscribed  by  lieatcd  iron  or  by  scratching 
metal  point.  Their  legends  varied  with  the 
stories  they  had  to  tell,  often  were  illiter- 
ately ■i)hrased,  but  occasionally  disclosed 
assistance  by  some  scholar  among  the  re- 
gretful cowboy's  friends.  Three  of  them 
read  respectively  as  follows : 

JIM 

a  reel  hors 
oct  1,  82 

HERE   LIES 
"I'M  HERE" 
The  Very  Best  of  Cow  Ponies, 
A  Gallant,  Little  Gentleman 
Died  on  this  Spot,  Sept.  .3,  1890. 


HERE   LIES 
•WHAT  NEXT" 
.  .  .  1886,  at— 


born 

Died  .J  ul y  1 G,  1802,  near  Ft.  Washakie,  Wyo. 
He  had  the  Body  of  a  Horse, 
The  Spirit  of  a  Knight,  and 
The  Devotion  of  the  Alan 
Who  Erv'Ctod  this  Stone. 

But  the  same  cowboy  hates  a  mule, 
and  lavishes  bad  language  on  him,  as  here 
related : 

An  Eastern  woman,  riding  on  a  forest- 
girt  Wyoming  road,  rounded  a  comer  and 
ti'otted  into  the  full  blast  of  blasphemy 
flowing  from  the  lips  of  the  driver  of  a 
bogged  mule  team.  The  moment  the 
dri^-er  saw  the  woman,  he  curbed  his 
tongue,  and  apologized  sincerely  and  in 
these  very  words:  "Excuse  me,  ma'am.  J 
didn't  know  there  was  ladies  present.  If 
I  had,  I  wouldn't  a  swore.  Hi  there,  you 
mule.  Hell's  roarings  be  damned,  ma'am. 
HoAv  in  heU  can  a  man  keep  from  dropping 
out  a  cuss-word  now  and  then  when  a  lot 

of mules  jack-knife 

on  him?  Excuse,  ma'am.  I  sure  begs  your 
pardon.  It  just  slipt  out.  Hi  there,  you 
lead  mule,  you 1" 

However,  the  cowboy  had  even  his  re- 
ligious side,  such  as  it  was: 

Tazewell  Woody,  who,  while  not  a  ranch- 
man, but  a  scout  and  hunting  guide,  yet 
lived  in  close  relationship  wnth  ranchmen, 
was  -v^dth  a  companion  searching  for  moun- 
tain-sheep. The  men  had  reached  the 
summit  of  a  peak  the  moment  before  the 
morning  sun  rose  from  behind  another  peak, 
and  shot  a  golden  pathway  across  the  in- 
tervening field  of  snow.  W^oody's  com- 
panion, with  ej-es  glued  to  binoculars  which 
were  pointed  elsewhere,  said  at  that  cli- 
mactic instant:  "There's  a  big  ram,"  and 
was  answered.  "Shut  up.     God's  waking." 


A  MERE  MAN  ASKS,  "HOW  SHOULD  I 
LIKE  TO  BE  A  WOMAN?" 


I 


WISH  I  were  a  man!"  is  a  feminine 
sentiment  so  often  delivered,  with 
emphasis  and  con\nction,  that  most  people 
have  become  used  to  it.  But  whoever 
heard  a  man  wish  that  he  were  a  woman? 
Sometimes,  says  one  inquisitive  man  to 
whom  this  difference  in  the  "vdew-points  of 
men  and  women  particularly  appeals,  men 
are  asked  whether  they  would  like  to  be 
women.  The  man  to  whom  such  a  question 
is  put  always  dodges  a  direct  answer,  we  are 
assured:  he  dodges  awkwardly,  suavely,  or 
flatteringly,  according  to  the  degree  of 
savoir-faire  with  which  he  is  endowed.  But 
surely  a  serious  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, suggests  the  inquisitive  man.  Max 
McConn,  introducing  a  little  article  in 
The  Woman  Citizen  (New  York),  "might 
be  expected  to  throw  some  curious  side- 
lights on  the  status  of  women."  It  might 
be  ex])ected  at  least,  some  critic  may 
amend,  to  throw  some  curious  sidelights  on 
what  a  mere  man  thinks  of  the  status  of 
women.  "For  myself."  begins  Mr.  Mc- 
Conn: 

I  think  I  might  easily  have  been  a  wo- 
man. I  am  in  no  sense  a  "he-man."  My 
mental  and  moral  attributes,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  lie  in  the  neutral  region  that  is 
common  to  the  two  se.xes.  I  am  not  ath- 
letic, aggressive,  or  taciturn.  It  is  true  I 
am  fond  of  cigarettes;  but  nowadays  I  need 
not  forego  even  that  small  \-ice  if  I  wore  one 
short  bag  instead  of  two  long  ones  about 
my  legs.  There  is  no  "masculine  mess"  in 
ray  bedroom  or  study;  when  1  finish  dress- 
ing or  working  I  pick  up  e^-ery  garment, 
every  book  and  paper,  and  ])ut  tiieni  neatly 
away. 

But  let  me  approach  the  citadel.  Tiie 
innermost  core  of  femininity,  if  I  have 
rightly  understood  all  1  ha^e  hoard,  is 
"intuition."  Bah!  I  have  as  much  "in- 
tuition" as  any  women  I  ever  saw.  No 
female  can  beat  me  in  the  length  of  tlic 
jump  I  can  make  to  a  conclusion.  Of 
course,  my  training  among  men  has  made 
me  careful  to  go  back  and  work  out  a  series 
of  steps.  But  that  is  camouflage.  I  dcm't 
really  progress  by  those  steps.  I  jump,  and 
let  down  a  ladder  afterward.  The  point  is 
that  I  am  by  nature  qualified  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  before  tlie  house.  1 
might  easily  ha^e  been  a  woman.  How 
should  1  like  it  if  I  were? 

There  is  one  obvious  aspect  of  the 
typical  feminine  situation  that  a])peals  to 
me  strongly.  I  liave  said  I  am  not  aggres- 
-sive.  That  is  })utting  it  A-ery  delicately. 
The  fact  is,  1  am  lazy.  Being  a  man,  1  am 
compelled  by  the  contentions  of  society  to 
earn  a  Uving  for  myself  and  a  family. 
Which  means  that  1  go  daily  to  an  office  and 
plow  through  a  rather  strenuous  mass  of 
drudgery,  and  1  don't  like  it.  It  strikes  me 
I  should  much  prefer  to  stay  around  the 
house,  boss  the  maid,  look  after  the  baby  a 
little,  read  the  j)aper  and  a  magazine  and 
part  of  a  novel,  make  a  call  or  two,  take  in 
a  moA-ie,  consume  a  chocolate  Boston,  and 
go  home  to  dinner.    Not  bad  at  all ! 

Wovld  it  s'ltisftj  me?  I  cringe  under  the 
scorn  that  rings  in  the  new  woman's  tone. 
Maybe  not.  But  neither  does  my  daily 
grist  of  dull  dictation,  unexciting  telegrams, 
and  stupid  business  conferences  "satisfy" 
me.  I  should  be  ■willing  enough  to  ex- 
change for  a  while. 

In  short,  on  the  economic  side  the  status 
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Since  this  happened 

La  Salle  discovered  the  Mississippi,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  Bonaparte  lived  and  died,  and 
the  steam  engine  was  invented. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  of  France  that  the 
first  iron  pipe  ever  cast  was  laid  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles. 

That  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
But  the  pipe  is  still  in  the  ground — and  still  giving  service. 

Cast  iron  rusts,  of  course — but  only  on  the  surface. 
The  film  of  iron  oxide  thus  formed  preserves  the  metal 
against  further  decay,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  it  will 
last  forever. 

Engineers  know  this.  That  is  why  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
is  standard  for  water  and  gas  mains,  and  for  many 
industrial  purposes. 

Your  water  supply  is  vital  to  you.  Upon  its  purity 
depends  your  safety  against  disease — upon  its  depend- 
ability, your  protection  against  fire. 

See  that  your  community  uses  Cast  Iron  Pipe. 

^''Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare'' — an  illustrated  cloth- 
bound  book — is  full  of  interest.   Sent  postpaid  for  25c 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Puhj.icitv  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 
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THE*FLORSHEIM,  SHOE 


And  Now  Their  Cashier  Carries  a  Colt 


"They  got  it  all!"  he  managed  to  say,  and  sanl^  into  a  chair. 


SATURDAY  A_M.  Payday!  At  eleven 
o'clock  precisely,  methodical  John 
Morse,  cashier  for  Keith  &  Company,  took 
the  small,  black  bag  in  which  he  carried 
his  payroll  and  hurried  over  to  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  tens,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fives,  one  hundred  twos  and 
fifty  ones  this  time,  please." 

"There  you  are.  Jack,"  said  the  teller  as 
he  placed  the  various  piles  of  greenbacks 
under  the  wicket,  "twenty-five  hundred 
dollars." 

John  Morse  diopped  the  package  into 
the  black  bag  as  he  had  done  on  a  hundred 
Saturday  mornings  before  and  left  the 
bank. 

Five  minutes  later,  breathless,  speech- 
less, pale  and  disheveled,  he  burst  into  Mr. 
Keith's  office  minus  the  bag. 

"They  got  it  all!"  he  managed  to  say, 
and  sajik  into  a  chair.  "  I  did  my  best  to 
savewt,  but  they  got  it  all!" 

"Only  last  night  when  I  read  about  that 


Everett  lobbery,"  said  Mr.  Keith,  glum- 
ly, "I  was  thinking  *it  might  happen  to  us.' 
It  might  happen  to  anyone— once.  But 
we'll  take  no  chances  again.  Here,  John, 
run  over  to  Stevens'  right  now^  and  get  the 
best  Colt  Revolver  they  carry.  Hereafter 
you  and  the  payroll  will  come  back  to- 
gether— safe." 

The  newspapers  are  full  of  stories  of 
payroll  robberies.  It  happens  every  day^ — 
everywhere.  Yet  you  need  not  fear.  You 
can  go  and  come  in  safety  protected  by  a 
trusty  Colt. 

A  Colt  Revolver  may  save  your  money 
and  your  life.  A  small  investment  for  a 
great  protection. 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  vari- 
ous models  of  Colt's  Revolvers  and  Auto- 
matic Pistols. 

If  you  write  to  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire 
Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
they  will  send  you  free  "  The  Romance  of 
a  Colt,"  an  interesting  book  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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of  the  comfortably  married  ^voman  seems 
to  me  decidedly  atlracti^-e.  Would  I  pivo 
up  my  "economic  freedom"?  Should  I  be 
willing  to  be  a  "parasite"?  Why  not? 
Those  things  are  words.  "Economic  free- 
dom," for  a  man  like  me,  means  "wage- 
slavery" — or,  at  anj^  rate,  wliite-collar 
salary-slaveiy.  A  parasite?  What  I  am 
looking  for  is  some  one  to  be  a  parasite 
upon.  And  merely  because  I  happen  to  be 
a  man  no  one  Avill  undertake  to  pay  my 
bills  for  life! 

But  what  if  I  were  unmarried,  or  married 
but  not  "comfortably"?  That,  I  admit,  is 
different,  and  tlie  difference  leads  us  into 
the  heart  of  the  woman  question. 

If  in  the  first  minute  of  my  eartldy  career 
the  doctor  had  ejaculated,  "Girl!"  instead 
of,  "Boj'l" — should  I  have  married?  My 
thoughts  turn  unwontedly  to  mj'^  physiog- 
nom\^  For  there  is  no  sense  in  blinking  the 
cynical  fact  that  a  girl's  chances  of  marry- 
ing turn  principally  on  the  prettiness  of  her 
face.  I  strive  to  recall  the  features  that 
confront  me  matutinally  in  mj^  shaAnng 
mirror.  The  vaguelj''  recollected  image  dis- 
mays me.  It  was  not,  I  suspect,  such  a  face 
"that  launched  a  thousand  sliips  and  burnt 
the  topless  towers  of  Ilium." 

I  try  to  be  optimistic.  My  eyes  are  a 
verj'  decent  blue.  If  I  had  learned  to  "use " 
them?  ]My  hair  before  I  lost  so  much  of  it 
was  eurh'.  If  I  liad  been  a  gu-1,  nxy  features 
would  probably  be  more  deUcate.  With  a 
few  quarter-inches  sliced  off  my  jaw  and 
ears  and  the  skin  fair  and  soft  instead  of 
rougliened  with  beard-mowang — I  should 
ne^er  ha\-e  made  the  Ziegfeld  chorus,  but  I 
niight  have  passed.  Lots  of  girls  no  better 
looking  catch  luisbands. 

But  I  don't  want  to  have  to  tliink  about 
my  face!  I  don't  want  to  "use"  my  eyes! 
Thej're  viij face  and  eyes.  Whose  business 
is  it  but  mine  what  they're  hke?  Alas,  if  I 
had  been  a  girl,  it  w^ould  have  been  every- 
body's business  with  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact to  appraise  them,  comment  on  them, 
criticize  them.  I  should  have  had  to  worry 
about  them — "make  the  most  of  them." 

And  I  begin  to  realize  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  Not  my  face  and  eyes  only,  but 
my  whole  personaUtj' — my  figure,  walk, 
manner  of  clressing,  mj"  smile,  laugh,  tones 
— would  have  been  subject  to  similar  ap- 
praisal. For  the  simple  and  sulftcient  rea- 
son that  I  should  have  been  up  for  sale — not 
mj"  ser-\-ices,  not  my  ability  to  do  this  or 
that,  but  I  mj-self.  I  should  have  had  to 
stage  and  feature  my  every  attribute,  to 
make  myself  in  my  own  person  "charm- 
ing," "fascinating"!  And  not  in  play, 
mind  j'ou,  but  in  deadl3'  earnest,  with  the 
deliberate  (if  not  constantly  conscious)  pur- 
pose of  actually  overpowering  the  senses 
and  shaking  the  reason  of  some  poor  boob 
until  he  should  desire  and  offer  to  support 
me  for  hfe,  for  the  sake  of  appropriating  my 
■fascination"  to  himself! 

Being  a  parasite  would  be  fine,  thinks  the 
^^  riter,  but  the  process  of  getting  to  be  one 
strikes  him  as  appalling.  "I  think  maybe 
I'd  rather  w'ork  for  a  living,"  he  says,  and 
continues: 

Of  course  there  would  be  compensations. 
It  must  be  highly  agreeable  to  be  "fascinat- 
ing," if  one  can  get  awaj^  with  it.  No  praise 
or  flattery  that  a  young  man  receives  can 
be  so  intimately  dehghtful,  so  precious  and 
sweet  to  amour  propre,  as  that  which  is 
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given  to  a  "charming"  young  girl.  The 
young  man  is  admired  e^'en  socially  for 
something  he  can  do — for  talking  weU, 
dancing  well,  tackhng  swiftly  and  hard, 
selling  goods,  or  some  combination  of  these 
accomplishments — but  not  just  for  "being 
himself."  He  does  not  hope  to  be,  in  liis 
own  indi^-iduality,  "entrancing"  or  "ador- 
able." It  must  be  nice  to  be  "adorable." 
Not  for  anything  you  ever  did  or  can 
ever  be  expected  to  do,  not  even  because 
j'our  hair  is  curly  and  your  eyes  are 
blue,  but  just  because  you  are  you — you — 
YOU. 

Still,  I  don't  know.  It  would  be  an  awful 
strain,  being  that  kind  of  a  "you."  Sup- 
pose one  didn't  get  away  with  it!  To  make 
oneself  iip — face,  figure,  mind,  and  soul — 
to  be  fascinating,  and  then  be  left  a  wall- 
flower! That  must  be  more  intimately  and 
devastatingly  mortifying  than  any  kind  of 
failure  to  which  a  man  is  liable. 

I  realize  that  I  have  never  sufficiently 
appreciated  the  comfortable  privacy  of  the 
male  in  respect  to  his  personaMty,  as  con- 
trasted Avith  that  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  the  female  and  blackens  every  crow's- 
foot;  his  glorious  freedom  from  inspection; 
his  relative  independence  of  his  oa\ti  super- 
ficial attributes. 

But  suppose  I  were  unmarried — the  mod- 
ern, independent,  self-supporting  type. 
Not  so  bad,  perhaps.  I  should  not  have  to 
proAide  for  a  family.  Only  for  my  oAvn  sim- 
ple wants.  I  should  be  excused  from  ambi- 
tion. It  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  woman  to 
achieve  professional  or  financial  distinction 
that  failure  to  do  so  is  no  disgi-ace.  I  should 
escape  the  nagging  comparison  \v\\h.  more 
aggressive  and  successful  competitors  which 
continually  pursues  me  as  a  man,  no  matter 
how  plainly  I  may  A'oice  my  contemi)t  of 
their  strenuositj'.  I  could  be  comfortal)ly 
and  respectably  a  nobody,  a  cog. 

What  should  I  be?  A  teacher,  a  librarian, 
a  stenographer?  Teacliing  is  hard  work, 
and  I  am  not  sufficiently  deAoted  to  chil- 
dren. Library  jobs  are  scarce.  I  should 
probably  be  a  stenographer — perhaps  in  the 
very  office  which  I  daily  frequent  in  another 
capacity.  How  should  I  like  that?  Well, 
taking  dictation  must  be  easier  than  gi\ing 
it  and  only  a  little  more  tiresome.  And  I 
should  be  really  through  at  five  o'clock;  I 
should  not  have  to  take  work  home  at 
nights.  Still  I  should  be  doing  pretty  nuich 
the  same  sort  of  thing — for  about  one- 
fourth  the  salary.  On  the  whole,  I'd  rather 
have  my  salary  than  my  slenograjiher's, 
even  if  I  do  ha\e  to  support  a  familA'. 
There's  some  fun  in  haAing  a  famih"  after 
all. 

But  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  shouldn't  have 
escaped  from  nagging  comparisons — Avith 
my  friends  AAho  got  married!  I  should 
haA'e  to  meet  continually  Avhat  must  be  the 
most  odious  of  all  questions,  spoken  or  un- 
spoken: Avhj'  hadn't  I  married?  And  the 
cynical  unspoken  ansAv«'r  in  most  of  the 
eyes  fixt  on  my  ])oor  face  Avould  be,  be- 
cause I  Avas  not  sufficiently  "adorable." 

This  is  the  phase  of  the  matter  that  leads 
me  in  the  end  to  an ansAver  unequiAocal  and 
profane  and  rude:  I  shoidd  hate  like  the 
devil  to  be  a  Avomau! 

Ecbnomic  dependence  in  itself  I  shouldn't 
mind.  Under  faAorable  conditions  I  should 
even  like  it.  What  I  could  not  stand  Avould 
be  the  intolerable  iuAasiou  of  my  priAate 
ownership  of  my  OA\n  body,  inind,  and  soul 
invoh'ed  in  the  uruAersal  assumption  that 
I  must  dcA  ote  them  all  to  the  purposes  of 
seduction — must  poAvder  and  primp  and 
corset,  and  mince  and  glance,  and  smile  and 
smile  and  be  a  vampire  still.  EAen  after 
marriage,  in  order  to  "grace"  society  and 
"retain  my  husband's  affections."    EAen  if 


'  I  ""HKRE  is  no  question  about  the  pleasure  o^  Lyoni'zed 
^  teeth — no  question  about  the  merit  of  Dr.  Lyon's. 
It  brings  you  fifty-six  years  of  proof  That  is  why 
it  is  popular  with  those  who  care  about  personal  appear- 
ance and  what  they  use  in  their  mouths.  Dr.  Lyon's 
contains  no  drugs — no  risk. 

DrrLyorvs 

\roti^den  Qream 

Afipro-ued  by  the  best  dental  authorities  for  ever  fifty  years 


I.  W.  LYON  &  SONS.  Inc. 
S30  West  27th  St.,  Xew  York 

Canadian  Distributors: 
LYMANS.  LIMITED,  M.mtrcal 


K  r  e  e  S  a  ni  p  1  c — 
Powder  or  Cream 

— -^rnt  tn    anvont* 


Clanadian  Pdcilic  Rockies 


HEALTH-GIVING,  THRILLING  VACATION 
DAYS — camp  life  in  comfort  in  the  most  gor- 
geous scenic  playground  on  the  Continent. 
LAKE  WAPTA,  on  the  (Ircat  Divide,  with  it^ 
ridinL'  over  mountain  trails,  liiking  and  .\lpine 
climbing. 

LAKE  O'HARA — beside  a  lovely  .Mpine  Lake 
>urroun(ied  by  glaciers,  one  of  the  most  bcauli 
fill  s[)i)ts  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
YOHO  VALLEY— a  deliKhtful  forest  camp  close 
by  beautiful  Takakkaw  Falls,  1,200  feet  of  sheer 
foam. 

EMERALD  LAKE  CHALET  on  an  exquisitely 
colorcii  lake  surrounded  bv  friant  peaks. 
LAKE  WINDERMERE  CAMP  among  the  firs 
fringing  a  warm  water  lake  surrounded  by  snow 
caps  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks.  Golf 
and  all  kinds  of  outdoor  life;  social  diversion 
in  the  Club  IIou,se. 
Moderate  rates  on  .American  plan. 

For  iuformatio)!,  apply  loany  Canadian  Pacific  office 

in  the  United  States  or 

General  Tourist  Agent,  Montreal,  Canada. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
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Order  "^ur 
Ideal  Power  Mower  />7/VWeek! 

Grass  cutting  time  is  hero!  Now  is  Avhen  you  sliouUl  order  your  Ideal 
Power  Lawn  Mower — give  your  lawn  proper  care  right  from  the  season's 
start  anil  get  full  benefit  of  the  big  saAnng  in  labor. 

The  Ideal  Junior,  shown  below  at  left,  is  exactly  the  right  machine  for 
medium  sized  la^\^ls.  It  is  a  dependable,  moderate  priced  mower  that 
will  prove  a  paying  investment  on  laA\nis  when  there  is  too  much  grass  to 
conveuienth'  care  for  with  hand  mowers. 

The  30"  Ideal,  shown  above,  is  used  by  more  large  estates,  parks,  schools, 
colleges,  hospitals,  golf  clubs,  ball  parks,  tennis  clubs,  etc.,  than  any  power 
lawn  mower  ever  built.  This  sturdy,  powerful  and  simple  mower  will 
easily  cut  5  or  6  acres  of  grass  per  day,  doing  the  work  of  5  or  6  men  with 
hand  mowers. 

Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  carried  in  stock  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  You  can  get  immediate  delivery  from,  any  of  the  dealers  at  the 
addresses  listed  below. 

Call  at  any  of  these  addresses — see  for  yourself  the  many  advantages 
of  these  labor-sa\'ing  machines. 

Complete  List  of  Dealers 

CHICAGO  BRANCH  OFFICE,  Ideal  Power  Uwn  Mower  Co.,  11  E.  Harrison  SL 


Albany   Hdwe.   <t   Iron   Co.,   24   State   Street, 

Albanj-,  N.  Y. 
Weed  &  Company,  Main  Street  Store,  BuRulo, 

X.  V. 
Edward    Ehrbar,   Inc.,   270    West  Street,  Xew 

Vork  City. 
Burr  &  Starkweather  Company,  42  .Stone  Street, 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 
F.  H.  Ebelins;  Co.,  217  Warren  Street,  Syracuse, 

X.  Y. 
Wlseman-Down-s    Co..   Inc.,   34    E.   Pratt    St., 

Baltiniore.  Md. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp.,  52  X.  Market  Street, 

Boston.  Mass. 
Baeon-TapUn    Company.    53    HUlman    Street, 

Sprinariold.  Mass. 
United  Hardware  &  Supply  Co.,  013  State  Street, 

Erie,  Pa. 
Tvson  Brothers.  Inc.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 
Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc.,  Tenth  &  Market  Sts., 

Harrisburs,  Pa. 
M.  E.  Jones.  709  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Beckuith  Machinery  Company,  lOS  W.  Parkway 

Ave  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  Cha.s.  McCulIough  Seed  Co.,  228  E.  Fourth 

St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Becknith  Machinery  Co.,  1500  Lakeside  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  O. 
John  E.  Freudenberger,  602  Commercial  Bldg., 

Davton.  O. 
W  ilkins-Leonard  Hardware  Co..  27  E.  Federal 

street,  Youngstown,  O. 

Bostwick-Braun  Company, 

♦  Cor.    Monroe    &   Summit 

Streets,  Toledo.  O. 
Allen.  Sterling  &    Lothrop 
Co..  49  Exchange  Street, 
Portland,  Me. 
F.  J.   Fellman   Co.,   Kerr 
Bldg.,  Cor.  Fort  &  Beau- 
bien  Sts.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
F.  W.  Bolgiano  &  Co.,   1009 
B.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


120  E.  Washington  St., 
114  South  Third  Street. 
Lee  Street.  Creensboro, 
Louls- 


If   there    is 
WIRE   for 


Vonnegut  Hdwe.  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
H.  E.  Erickson  &  Co., 

Minneapolis,  ^:iun. 
J.  D.  WilKins,  2')4  W. 

X.  C. 
Wood-Stubbs  Co.,  219  Jefferson  Street, 

ville,  Ky. 
I.  E.  Schilling  &  Co.,  229  .'■■i\th  Street,  Mian.i, 

Fla. 
John  E.  B;issett  &   Co.,   7.>l   Chapel  St.,   New 

Haven,  Conn. 
A.    J.    Maynard.    366    Jefferson    Avenue,    New 

London,  Conn. 
A.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  130  Camp  Street,  Xew  Orleans, 

La. 
Beckwlth    Machinery    Co.,    S21    Smith    Street, 

Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Cadd   Power    Lawn    Mower   Co.,    611    Cherry 

Street,  Des  Moines,  la. 
nuey  &  Philp  Hdwe.  Co.,   X.  Lamar  <t   Ross 

Aves.,  DalKas,  Te.vas. 
H.  W.  Moore  &  Co..  ISth  &  Wazee  Sts.,  Denver, 

Colo. 
H.  W.  Moore  &  Co.,  141  t»icrpont  -\ venue.  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah. 
ITardie   Mfg.   Co.,   222   N.  Los   Angeles   Street, 

Los  Angeleo,  Cal. 
West  Coast  Equipment  Company,  1108  Hearst 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  C;il. 
Geller,  Ward  &  Hasner  Hdwe.  Co.,  412  N.  Fotirth 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A.   H.   Cox   &   Co.,   307   First  Avenue   South, 

Seattle.  Wash. 
W.  J.  Pettee  <t  Co..  121  Main  Street,  Oklaboma 

City,  Okla. 
Hardie  MJg.  Co.,  5.5  X.  Front  Street,  Portland, 

Ore. 
A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Company,  i^t.  .John, 

X'.  B. 
Aikenhead   H.ardware   Limited,    17   Temperance 

St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 


no   dealer    near   you    write  or 
catalog   and  prices.      We    can 
make  IMMEDIATE  shipments  direct  from 
the  factory. 


Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

420  Kalamazoo  St.,        Lansing,  Mich. 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Power  Lawn  Mowers. 


Power 
Lawn  Newel's 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSED 

Continued 


unmarried,  in  order  to  be  successful  (as  a 
woman)  in  business. 

My  hair  is  growing  thin.  What  of  it/ 
My  waistband  augments  -w-ith  the  years. 
That  unesthetic  circumstance  merely  adds 
to  my  respectabihty.  Am  I  getting  wrinkles 
about  the  eyes?  How  do  I  know?  I  never 
thought  to  look.  Moreover — and  this  is  tho 
point — neither  did  anybody  else — not  even 
my  wife.  ]\Iy  looks  are  my  own  affair. 
]\Iy  clothes  (within  very  wide  limits),  the 
same.  My  gait,  my  laughter,  my  conversa- 
tion, my  moods,  all  ditto.  I  have  to  do  a  bit 
of  work,  but  in  all  other  respects  I  am  free. 
Free  to  look  and  act  and  be  mj'self ,  without 
anj'  artifice,  any  ])]a3*-acting. 

My  most  fervent  thanks  to  "wliatever 
gods  may  be"  that  I  am  a  man! 

And  I  hearby  swear  that  every  "move- 
ment," every  tendency,  in  the  direction  of 
gi\ing  the  women  of  the  future  the  same 
priceless  freedom  of  personality  shall  have 
mj'  support. 


JOHN  FRANTZEN  WAS  THE  MAN  WHO 
SENT  RADIO  JESTS  OF  DEATH 

UNKNOWN',  unhonored  and  unsung," 
wU  not  be  the  fate  of  the  jesting 
wireless  operator,  lost  when  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Grontoft  went  down  with  all  aboard 
in  one  of  the  IMarch  gales  that  swept  the 
mid-Atlantic.  The  man's  bravery  was 
mentioned  in  cables  at  the  time,  but  nobody 
knew  liis  name.  Investigation  by  a  New 
Orleans  new.spaper  reporter  at  the  Nor- 
wegian consul's  office  in  that  city  has  dis- 
closed not  only  the  name  of  the  radio 
jester,  but  also  a  curious  and  apparently 
significant  curse  against  the  schooner,  scrib- 
bled on  the  Avails  of  the  narrow  corridor 
near  the  consul's  office.  John  Frantzen, 
a  Norwegian,  26  j^ears  old,  second  mate 
of  the  ship,  was  the  radio  operator  who 
stuck  to  his  key,  sporting  Math  death,  until 
Grontoft,  her  life-boat  smashed,  went  down 
stern  foremost,  with  all  on  board.  On  the 
same  ship,  it  develops,  there  may  have  gone 
down  another  man  whose  death  was  almost 
as  dramatic,  if  far  less  heroic  than  Frant- 
zen's.  This  man,  it  is  believed,  drew  a  pic- 
of  the  Grontoft  on  the  walls  of  the  corridor 
that  lead  to  the  Norwegian  consul's  office, 
and  wrote  underneath  his  sketch:  "We 
wLsh  j'ou  a  happy  voyage  to  Hell — if  not 
this  summer,  then  next  year."  Supersti- 
tious sailormen  of  the  Southern  city  say 
that  the  fate  of  the  Grontoft  was  foretold  in 
this  message  on  the  walls  of  the  corridor. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  tells 
both  of  Frantzen  and  of  the  curse  against 
the  ship  which  later  foundered  in  mid- 
Atlantic.  Beginning  with  the  hero  in  the 
case,  we  read  • 

A  carefree  sailor,  the  life  of  the  Grontoft 
crew,  Frantzen  was  betrothed  to  a  Nor- 
wegian girl  of  Esjburg,  whither  the  ship  was 
bound  with  a  cargo  of  grain  from  New  Or- 
leans, it  was  learned  Thursday.  Her  grief 
will  be  shared  by  wives  and  sweethearts  of 
the  other  members  of  the  crew,  nearly 
e\erv  one  of  whom  were  Scandinavians. 


Frantzen  went  bravely  to  a  sailor's  death, 
a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  half-ticked  joke 
speeding  into  the  ether  from  his  key,  sus- 
taining to  the  end  the  traditions  of  Norse 
sailormen  for  whom  Neptune  has  no  ter- 
rors. This  was  shown  by  the  radio  log  of 
the  Danish  steamship  Estonia  to  which 
Frantzen  flashed  S.  O.  S.  calls,  punctuated 
with  wit.  The  Estonia  was  unable  to  reach 
the  Grontoft  in  time  to  be  of  service.  Not 
oven  a  piece  of  wreckage  was  found. 

On  the  kalsomiued  wall  outside  of  the 
office  of  the  Norewgian  vice-consul  was 
discovered  Thursday  a  pencil  sketch,  artis- 
tically done,  of  the  Grontof,  and  beside  it  the 
well-lettered  name  of  "J.  W.  Haw  kings," 
who  drew  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  nar- 
row corridor  written  in  Norwegian  was  the 
following  ominous  curse  scribbled  against 
the  Grontoft' s  fate: 

"We  wish  you  a  happy  voyage  to  Hell — 
if  not  this  suinmer  then  next  year." 

' '  Haw  kings ' "  was  the  pseudonym  used  by 
a  member  of  the  Grontoft's  crew  who  feared 
liis  identity  might  be  learned,  according 
to  L.  K.  Gjertsen,  secretary  to  W.  W. 
Young,  Norwegian  \  ice-consul. 

Mr.  Gjertsen  said  Thursday  he  remem- 
bered the  radio  operator  Frantzen  well. 
Ffe  said  FVantzen  came  frequently  to  his 
office  for  mail  and  sat  laughing  and  joking 
with  him.  The  wireless  operator  looked 
yoimger  than  his  26  years,  had  the  typical 
Norwegian  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and 
became  known  as  a  wit,  he  said. 

One  day  P^antzen  told  the  secretary  of 
a  little  girl  who  awaited  him  in  Norway. 
The  Norse  sailor's  eyes  sparkled  and  liis 
face  glowed  as  he  ])ictured  his  fiancee  and 
glanced  at  the  cah>n(hir  to  note  the  days 
before  the  Gronlofl's  sailing  date. 

It  was  the  same  day  that  '"  Hawking," 
the  pencil  artist ,  led  a  gang  of  ten  men  from 
the  Grontoft  to  the  vice-consulate's  office  to 
comi)lain  of  bad  food  in  the  ship's  mess. 
The  men  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of 
their  "chow,"  and  demanded  that  the  vice- 
consul  take  the  matter  up  with  their  cap- 
tain, O.  O.  Westhassell. 

During  the  protest  meeting,  "Hawking" 
went  into  the  hall  to  leave  in  sketch  and  in- 
scription his  opinion  of  the  Grontof ,  think- 
ing Utile  he  was  bringing  a  curse  on  Ids 
own  head,  for  it  is  the  lK>lief  of  Secretary 
fijertsen  that  "Hawking"  went  down  witli 
the  Grontoft,  for  whose  death  he  penciled 
a  "voyage  to  hell." 

"It  seems  strange,  that  picture,  the  in- 
scription and  my  talks  with  FVantzen,tho 
ojjerator,"  said  Secretary  Gjertsen.  "If  I 
were  superstitious,  there  surely  are  grounds 
in  what  I  e.xi)erienced  in  connection  with 
the  crew  to  believe  the  fate  of  the  Grontoft 
was  foretold  here  in  this  corridor." 

There  also  was  WTitten  on  the  corridor 
wall  by  "Hawking"  the  title  "Captain  of 
tlie  Grontoft,''  under  wliich  he  had  evidently 
intended  to  draw  a  caricature  of  Captain 
\\'esthas?ell,  but  left  tiie  skc^tch  undone. 

Down  along  the  dock  fronts,  in  the  Sea- 
men's Bethel  on  St.  Thomas  Street,  and 
especrially  in  the  Norwegian  Seamen's  IVHs- 
sion  in  Magazine  Street,  seamen  Thursday 
were  discussing  the  fate  of  the  Grontoft  and 
tlie  operator  Frantzen,  who  laughed  at 
d(;ath  as  his  ship  went  down.  Theirs  was  a 
warm  eulogy  of  the  happy-go-lucky  Norse 
sailor. 

A.  Gjertsen,  manager  of  the  home,  and 
fatlier  of  the  vice-consul's  secretary,  re- 
membered Frantzen  and  spoke  highly  of 
the  operator,  as  did  his  other  son,  H.  G. 
Gjertsen,  who  made  repairs  on  the  Grontoft 
while  the  shi])  was  in  New  Orleans. 

At  the  Norwegian  Mission  was  P.  Sund- 
strom,  who  was  "paid  off"  from  tlie  Gront- 
oft here.     He  counted  himself  lucky  Thurs- 


y 
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VASHINCTON 


Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what 
ever  helps  the 
Industry. 


From    Washington   to 
Boston  in  half  a  second 

THE  day  thi.s  horse  starts  its  ul'ra- 
express  service  between  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and 
points  north  and  west,  the  nation  starts 
to  save  o(),000,000  tons  of  coal  and  500, 
000,000  doUars  a  year. 

This  is  an  electrical  horsepower,  rushing 
at  the  snap  of  a  switch  to  answer  some- 
body's call  for  light  or  ])ower.  The  course 
over  which  it  will  travel,  if  present  plans 
develop,  is  to  be  known  as  the  Su{)erpower 
Sy.steni — designed  to  connect  a  vast  area 
into  one  closely  knit  electrical  conununity. 

For  the  ^25,000,000  i)e()ple  who  live  in 
the  area  in  que.stion,  the  Superpower 
System  will  mean  a  bigger  and  better 
electric  .service — just  as  similar  systems 
already  in  o|)eration  have  improved  the 
service  in  various  .south-eastern,  middle- 
western  and  Pacific  coast  .states. 

But  for  every  American  this  j)r(){)osal 
has  a  significance;  it  is  one  indication  of 
a  condition  true  the  country  over.  The 
electric  light  companies  are  working  to 
improve  your  service;  they  are  develo{)ing 
far-reaching  projects,  and  planning  ahead 
five,  ten,  twenty  years. 

The  need  for  tiiis  work  besj)eaks  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  service — an  assured  market 
for  what  the  electric  companies  have  to  sell. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
securities  of  the.se  companies  are,  as  a 
class,  sound.  You  can  make  a  wise  in- 
vestment and  at  the  same  time  help  a 
work  which  will  help  you,  }\v  buying 
some  good  electric  light  security. 


Westeri 


Since  1869  makers  and  distributors 
of  electrical  equipment 


\ 
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^HeOD- 


0? restpfay  md'^''^  . 
romp  in  lHooB  oSfioes ! 


£lfig 


Summertime  is  Hood  Shoe  time!  Off  with  stiff  leathers;  on 
with  cool,  comfortable  canvas!  Leisure  hours  and  Hood 
Shoes  are  natural  companions. 

If  it  be  on  the  porch  with  a  favorite  book,  on  the  lawn  with 
needlework,  or  a  stroll  on  the  sands.  Milady  will  this  sum- 
mer want  to  wear  the  Lenox  Sport  Oxford. 

For  those  who  love  the  more  strenuous  life,  the  Klaykort  is 
fast  and  durable;  built  to  give  you  foot  comfort  and  freedom 
in  an  extra  set  of  tennis  or  other  outdoor  game  requiring  a 
specially  built  shoe. 

The  children,  too,  must  have  their  Fenway  Sandals.  To  get 
the  proper  amount  of  outdoor  exercise,  their  growing  young 
feet  need  the  extreme  pliability  of  this  most  popular  shoe, 
especially  built  for  children. 

Learn  more  about  Hood  Shoes !  How  they  save  in  footwear 
cost.  Ask  any  dealer  or  write  us  for  the  Hood  Canvas  Buy- 
ing Guides,  illustrating  and  describing  many  other  desirable 
models. 


Jport  Oxford 


Hood  Rubber  Products  Co. 


INCORPORATED 

Watertovvn ,    Mass. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Contitiued 


day  that  he  had  left  the  ship.  On  the  steam- 
ship Gunnii,  moored  at  the  First  Street 
dock,  Johau  Petterson,  also  "paid  off" 
from  tlie  Grontoft,  was  equally  happy. 


ENGLAND'S    "ADULT    SCHOOLS"    FOR 
WORKING  PEOPLE 

SENDING  tJie  working  classes  to  school 
is  England's  latest  uotal)le  experiment. 
Thoy  are  not  going  to  school,  these  grown 
men  and  women,  to  learn  how  to  earn  more 
money,  to  improve  themselves  in  their 
trades,  but  simply  for  the  good  of  their 
jiiinds  and  souls.  They  study  Greek  his- 
tory-, poetry  and  philosophy,  among  other 
t  kings.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them,  men  and 
women  toilers  day  after  day,  who  had  no 
opportunity  in  youth  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  have  taken  a  three- 
jear  course  in  tutorial  classes.  There  are 
miners  and  factory  hands  among  them,  says 
Forrest  P.  Hull  in  the  Boaton  Transcript, 
"who,  it  is  said,  care  not  a  twoi^ence  about 
increasing  their  wages,  living  in  larger  houses 
or  Avearing  finer  clothes,  but  who  can  dis- 
cuss Greek  history  with  men  like  Alfred 
I\jmmern,  Greek  poetry  with  Gilbert  ]Mur- 
ray,  and  Greek  philosophy  with  men  who 
si)ent  most  of  their  lives  in  research."  Is 
such  a  movement  likely  to  do  much,  he 
asks,  toward  soh-ing  the  problems  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  lifting  politics  to  a  higher 
plane?    lie  replies : 

To  hear  of  this  movement  from  Albert 
IManshridge,  the  originator  and  energizing 
force  behind  it  for  years,  is  to  become  con- 
vinced that  the  British  Empire  is  close  to  a 
renaissance  in  labor  and  politics.  Educa- 
tors, government  officials,  labor  unionists 
and  employers  have  watched  the  spread  of 
(educational  enthusiasm  with  curious  eyes, 
and  there  is  general  sentiment  in  England 
that  the  nation  is  being  greatly  benefited. 

Mr.  ISIansbridge  makes  no  bombastic 
prediction.  All  he  cares  to  say  is  that 
' '  England  is  seeing  to  it  that  in  the  rise  of 
her  working  men  and  women  to  power  she  is 
not  to  have  an  uneducated  democracy." 

There  has  been  wide-spread  interest  in. 
INIr.  Mansl)ridge's  visit  to  Boston  to  deliver 
lectures  at  Lowell  Institute  on  "The  EarUer 
English  LTniA-ersities."  Few  men  in  educa- 
tional work  have  had  such  varied  training. 
From  190G  to  1913  he  was  a  member  of  the 
consultation  committee  of  the  board  of 
education;  then  for  two  years  he  served 
on  the  Prime  IMinister's  committee  on 
teaching  and  modern  languages;  the  follow- 
ing two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  min- 
istry of  reconstruction  commission  on  adidt 
education.  He  has  just  completed  his  work 
as  member  of  the  royal  commission  on  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  and  as  a  member  of 
the  advisory  commission  of  the  board  of 
adult  education. 

In  the  war  Mr.  Mansl^ridge  served  as 
educational  expert  to  the  British  and  Aus- 
tralian armies.  In  1913  he  went  to  Austra- 
lia where  he  united  the  uni-\  ersities  and 
organizations  of  working  men  and  women 
in  every  state,  returning  through  the 
United  States.  Owing  to  ill-health  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  as  secretary  of  the  Work- 
ers'   Educational    Association,    which    he 
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founded.  Later,  however,  lie  founded  the 
movement  of  a  central  library  for  students 
and  the  World  Association  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation, which  has  membership  in  thirty 
countries.  Growing  out  of  that  movement 
was  the  experiment  of  the  seafarers'  educa- 
tion service.  Later  the  British  Institute 
of  Adult  Education  was  founded. 

All  this  activity  has  been  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  a  university  education. 
Mr.  Alansbridge  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter 
who  lived  in  Gloucester.  The  family 
moved  to  London  when  the  boy  was  five 
years  old.  At  school  he  made  wonderful 
progress,  but  his  father  decided  that  he 
must  take  his  place  in  the  world  at  fourteen. 
He  obtained  a  position  in  a  merchant's 
office,  where  he  earned  a  few  shillings  a 
week.  A  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Gloucester 
gave  him  an  inspiration.  He  had  gone  to 
the  cathedral  at  e^•ensong.  The  eloquence 
of  the  preacher  and  the  beauty  of  the  ser- 
vice made  religion  from  that  moment  the 
master  passion  of  his  life.  He  heard  of  uni- 
versity extension  lectures  and  began  to  at- 
tend them.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  licensed 
lay  reader  in  the  diocese  of  liochester,  con- 
tinuing his  work  in  the  civil  service  and 
editing  a  magazine.  At  that  time  he 
married. 

The  Workers'  Educational  Alliance  began 
with  two  members — Mr.  MansV)ridge  and 
his  wife.  They  solemnly  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions and  got  to  work,  agreeing  that  no 
educational  scheme  was  worth  while  which 
can't  be  started  on  half  a  crown  a  week. 
They  planned  no  campaign  for  subscrip- 
tions. Their  idea  was  to  go  about  England 
and  get  woi-king  people  interested  to  start 
branches  on  a  small  scale.  They  found  peo- 
ple hungry  for  something,  and  they  felt  that 
there  was  some  great  eternal  force  at  work, 
and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  get  out 
of  its  way. 

"We  knew^  the  people  Avanted  education 
and  our  business  was  to  supply  it,"  IVIr. 
Mansbridge  says. 

Mr.  Mansbridg<>  has  said  that  in  all  his 
work  he  has  stood  outside  politics.  He 
would  have  no  mistake  made  about  the 
spirit  that  founded  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Alliance.  From  the  very  first  thos(> 
who  founded  it  and  those  who  joined  it 
were  inspired  by  a  love  for  the  pure,  the 
beautiful  and  the  true.  It  was  a  glorious 
movement,  he  says,  because  of  this  spirit. 
"I  hate  cleverness  [and  knowledge," 
Mr.  Mansbridge  says.  "I  hate  your  intel- 
lectual men;  I  hate  all  the  pedantry  of  the 
mere  brain.  What  I  am  after  is  wisdom. 
Wisdom  is  independent  of  knowledge,  in  the 
sense  that  the  carpenter  is  independent  of 
the  tools  he  creates.  Knowledge  without 
wisdom  is  inimical.    It  spoils  the  man. 

"I've  no  time  to  waste  helping  people 
pile  up  facts.  All  over  England  you  will 
find  men  and  women  working  long  hours  at 
low  pay,  treasuring  in  their  soul  as  the  most 
precious  possession  of  their  li\-es  this  yearn- 
ing after  spiritual  perfection.  They  don't 
join  our  classes  to  improv*;  their  positions, 
to  get  higher  w'ages,  to  climb  into  another 
social  set.  They  join  the  classes,  making 
tremendous  sacrifices,  because  they  desire 
more  light  in  their  souls  and  a  greater 
warmth  in  their  hearts. 

"The  whole  romance  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Alliance  lies  here.  It  has 
proved  to  the  world  that  our  democracy  is 
disinterested  and  spiritual,  that  it  is  not 
materialistic  and  gross.  Our  members  are 
the  apostles  of  a  new  state — a  Christian 
state  in  which  the  grabber  and  the  profiteer 
and  the  sweater  will  find  it  impossible  to 
breathe."  The  tutorial  classes  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  encouragement  from 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Can- bridge. 


Too  much  air! 

anJ  your  car  rides  like  a  truck  'with  solid  tires 


Not  enough  air ! 

and  you  'weaken  the  side  'walls  of  your  tires 

and  lose  mileage 

When  you  are  not  sure  of  the  amount  of  air  in  your  tires, 
the  chances  are  you  have  too  httle. 

It  doesn't  take  very  long  for  "not  enough  air"  to  do  a  lot 
of  damage  to  the  carcass  of  a  tire — weakening  the  fabric  or 
cord  construction. 

Own  a  tire  gauge  and  know  how  much  air  you  are 
carrying  in  your  road  tires  and  your  spare. 

Don't  depend  on  borrowing  a  tire  gauge.  You  seldom 
borrow  a  gauge  until  you  are  afraid  you  need  air.  Maybe 
you  have  needed  air  for  days.  If  so,  you  have  been  injuring 
your  tires  for  days. 


The  Schradcr  Tire 
Pressure  Gauge 
costs  $1.25  and 
with  proper  care 
lasts  for  years.  It  is 
compact,  accurate, 
and  easily  read. 


Own  a  Schrader 
Gauge,  use  it,  and 
you  will  save  its 
price  many  times  in 
mileage.  Sold  by 
garages  and  auto 
supply  dealers. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago  Toronto  London 


SCHRADER  VALVE  CAPS 


literally  se:tl  in  the  air.  A  donic- 
shapcd  rubber  washer  reinforced  by 
an  arched  metal  plate  fits  tightly  over 
the  valve.  Thevalvc  pincannot  bede- 
presscd.  ThisValve  Cap  is  simple  and 
effective  equipment  for  keeping  air 
sealed  in  tires. 

Five  caps  in  a  metal  box,  25c. 


TIRE- PRESSURE-GAUGE 


MOTORING   AND ^ AVIATION 
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GASOLINE  GYPSYING 


THAT  EVEN  a  six-inoiillis-old  l)abe  can  be  taken  along 
^\ith  perfect  comfort  and  safety — comfort  and  safety  of 
the  habe,  we  assumt! — is  the  boast  of  an  enthusiast  who 
calls  aiiU)canipiiifj  The  Permanently  Popular  Vacatioual  Insti- 
tution. The  capitals  are  his,  and  enliven  an  article  on  "Family 
Ciypsying,"  by  Mr.  V.  K.  Brimmer  in  Outing.  The  enthusiasm  is 
also  liis,  tlio  shared  to-day  by 
a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
tribe  of  gasolin<>  nomads,  who 
agi-eewith  Mr.  Hrimmer  that — 

There  is  just  oiu"  place  when- 
you  ma\'  spend  your  Aacati(>i\ 
just  as  yt)u  choose,  where  you 
like  and  when  you  i)lease;  the 
Highway. 

The  au1ocam])er  is  a  feudal 
lord  with  the  world  all  his  owi\. 
His  castle  is  his  automobile  or 
camping  trailer.  His  serving 
vassals  are  scores  of  cami)ing 
conveuienct's.  His  manorial 
domain  stretches  as  far  as 
automobile  roads  ])enetrate. 

Ant omobilccampuig is  vastly 
ilifferent  from  any  other  style 
of  outing,  and  is  never  "rough- 
ing it."  You  take  home  and 
loved  ones  with  you  when  you 
autocamp  the  highway  and 
you  make  xour  r<ia<lside  honu> 
as  cozy  and  homelike  as  the 
domicile  that  you  left  behind. 

Instead  of  looking  at  ])ic- 
tures  of  l^t-autitul  landscapes 
under  the  reading  lamp  in 
yom-  home,  Avhy  not  take  your 
domicile  with  you  into  the 
beauty  spots  themselves?  You 
can't  get  much  of  the  Y'el low- 
stone  moved  into  your  honx-, 
V)ut  you  can  set  up  regular 
housekeeping  in  the  Y*ello\v- 
stone.  The  National  Parks 
and  Forests  of  the  West,  the 

mountaiiis  and  recreation  regions  of  the  East,  and  the  mild 
winter  climate  of  the  South  all  in^^te  you  to  move  the  Mountain 
to  jMohanimed — mo\e  your  \acation  home  into  theh  midst. 

For  gypsying  l>y  automobile  an  adequate  tent  is  one  of  the 
fii'st  articles  selected  for  the  outfit.     Canvas  and  balloon  silk 


are  the  two  most  ])oj)ular  materials;  canvas  being  heavier  but 
costing  more  than  the  balloon  silk.  You  will  not  find  a  thread 
of  silk  in  any  balloon  silk  tent  you  inspect,  for  it  is  merely  a'very 
closely  woven  cotton  fabric  that  has  been  subjected  to  a  very 
exacting  wet-proofing  ])rocess.  The  best  weight  canvas  tenting 
for  autocamping  is  eight  or  ten  ounce  material  double  filled  and 
standard  twenty-nine-inch  width.     It  should  be  waterproofed. 

There  are  styles  and  sizes  of 
tents  of  both  balloon  silk  and 
canvas  almost  without  number 
that  nuiy  be  made  to  serve  for 
a  tent  home.  The  wall  tent  is 
a  good,  old  standard  tent,  but 
it  does  not,  readily  attach  to 
your  car  and  it  has  the  great 
disadvantage  of  requiring  long 
and  heavy  tent  poles  for  its 
erection.  The  most  simple  tent 
is  the  lean-to,  which  merely 
attaches  to  the  top  of  your  car 
and  pegs  to  the  ground  at  its 
lower  side.  The  shed  tent, 
which  is  a  wall  tent  cut  length- 
wise in  half,  makes  an  excellent 
autotent,  for  its  ridge  may  1)6 
attached  to  the  car  top  and  no 
tent  poles  are  required. 

To  meet  the  demands  of 
family  autocamping  there  have 
been  constructed  many  styles 
of  tents  puri)osely  for  use  Avith 
the  automobile.  Some  of  these 
attach  to  one  side  of  the  car, 
others  to  both  sides,  and  the 
remainder  may  or  may  not  be 
attached  to  the  automobile  as 
vou  choose. 


riiotograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

"ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME." 

Wliy  pay  rent  and  movei"s'  bills  when  the  family  and  the  essentials 
of  liousekeeping  can  all  be  paclced  away  in  an  up-to-date  (raveling 
home  like  this?  and  how  convenient  for  beach  or  mountain  week-ends! 


Th(^  points  of  a  good  tent, 
]Mr.  Brimmer  tells  us,  arc  (I) 
a  maximum  of  floor  space;  (2) 
plenty  of  head  room;  (3)  mod- 
erate weight;  and  (4)  a  mini- 
mum demand  on  space.  Spc- 
cificallx'. 


Select  a  tent  that  has  a  ma.\.imum  of  floor  space  with  plenty  of 
head  room,  one  that  is  not  too  heavy,  that  may  be  erected  with 
little  trouble,  and  packs  in  a  minimum  of  space.  For  a  family 
of  four  to  six  the  tent  should  Aveigh  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
if  canvas,  while  the  balloon  silk  will  be  a  third  lighter.     Its  floor 


photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


WHEN  AUTOMOBILE  GYPSIES  GET  TOGETHER. 


Automobile  "house-boating"  has  become  so  popular  that  there  is  now  an  organization  of  "Tin-Can  Tourists."     Here  they  are  at  a  jubilee  held 
at  the  Gainesville,  Florida,  camping-ground.     Many  cities  and  towns  now  have  camp  groimds  for  motor  tourists,  especially  in  resort  regions. 
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illuminate  the  camp,  and  then  comes  tc 
that  mueh-debated  subject,  the  trailer: 

The  camping  trailer  is  fitted  with  tw( 
double  beds  with  springs,  mattresses  au( 
pillows.  Over  the  opened  trailer  camp  i 
a  folding  frame  supporting  a  canvas  teni 
The  food  compartment  and  ice-chest  i 
under  the  floor.  Gasoline  stove,  foldin: 
chairs,  and  the  necessary-  camp  eon\€ 
niences  are  packed  about  the  trailer.  Th 
loaded  trailer  weighs  about  eight  himdre 
pounds. 

After  all,  the  style  of  outfit  one  seleel 
for  automobile  g^^psying  is  a  secondar 
matter.  The  first  requisite  is  the  philo; 
ophy  of  the  campers.  Children  are  naturs 
gypsies  and  they  will  be  ready  as  quiekl 
as  little  Indians.  Youth  likes  the  smell  ( 
adventure,  the  charm  of  new  surrounding 
and  the  exotic,  and  as  a  last  resort  matui 
age — perhaps  under  the  di.sguise  of  seekiu 
liealth — feels  the  same  lure  to  autoeampinj 

Throughout  the  West  and  in  the  larg« 
cities  and  many  of  the  towns  and  \  illag* 
of  the  East  and  South  you  will  find  mi 
nicipal  Motor  Champing  Parks  ready  f( 
your  tent.     Denver,  Colorado,  has  set  tl 
example  for  others  to  follow.     Two  yea 
ago  this  city  purchased  one  hundred  ar 
sixty   acres   along   the   Platte    River,   ar 
Overland   Park  is  the  result.     This  pai 
has    eight    hundred    camping    lots,    ea( 
twenty-five  by  thirty-five  feet,  located  : 
that  no  camper  is  more  than  one  Inindn 
and  fifty  feet  from  a  city  water  h\(lran 
Your   camp   in    Overland    Park    may    I 
lighted   by   the  city   electric   curn-nt. 
large,  three-story  clubhouse  in.  the  ])ark 
a  headquarters  for  nuinicipal  grocery  stoi 
meat    market,    kitchen,    grill    and    lun< 
counter,    .steam-heated    table    from  whii 
food   is   dispensed,    uilliard-room,    barbt 
shop,   reading-room,   separate   men's    ai 
women's    lockers    and    showers.     A    pa 
garage,  filling  station,  and  motiou-pictu 
theater  offer  themselves  for  the  use  ai 
recreation  of  the  automoV>ile  gypsy.     Ai 
still  there  is  plenty     i  shade  and  real  on 
doorsy  atmosphere  in  this  municipal  par 
for  half  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acr 
are  wooded  with  maples  and  cotton-wood 
Denver  is  merely  cited  as  a  sample  of  tl 
thou-sands   of   Alotor   Camping   Parks 
every  section,  including  Canada  ami  oi 
National  Forests  and  Parks. 

On   long   autocampiug    trips   one   net 
never  fail  to  s])end  the  night  at  a  publ. 
camping  park  if  he  wishes.     There  are  als 
plenty  of  other  camp  sites.     Kverywher 
there  are   schoolyards  offering   their  wel 
come.     We  have  camped  many  nights  b; 
permission  in  farmers'  fields  or  door-yard;- 
Everywhere  there  will  be  found  along  th' 
highway  either  State  or  Federal  holding; 
where  you  are  permitted  to  ])itch  camp 
Your  automobile  ehil)s  are  recognizing  th* 
difference  between  the  automobile  tourist— 
who  pilgrimages  from  hotel  to  hotel — an( 
the  automobile  camper.     Henc(>  you  wil 
find  plenty  of  data  covering  camping  facili- 
ties   in    any    locality.     Majj-makers    anc 
tourist  booklet  publishers  supply  this  .samt 
information    specially    prepared    for    tht 
automobile    gypsy.     The    United    State.*^ 
Forest  Service,   Information  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  compiled  the  data 
for    service    to   campers   in    the    National 
Parks  and   Forests,   mainly  in  the  West, 
])ut  a  few  in  the  East.     The  chambers  of 
commerce  in  many  cities  are  gi\  iug  spe(!ial 
instructions  or  assistance  to  autocamping. 
Many  of  them,  like  Demer,  have  estab- 
lished T(>urist  Publicity  Bureaus. 

Writing  in  Outdoor  Life,  Mr.   Brimmer 
goes    into    detail    regarding    the    <-ami)ing 
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siiler,  that  "movahl«>  home  on  wheels." 
i  he  asserts, 

With  a  trailer  tagging  along  in  the  rear, 

'.noticed  and  forgotten,  the  motor  camper 

nply  ))anishes  every  care  and  is  virtually 

tourist.     His  car  is  not  loaded  with  out- 

■5,  his  running-board  is  free  from  duffle, 

d   unless   he   looks   behind   there   is   no 

idence  that  the  excursion  is  more  than 

ouring  trip.     When  meal-time  or  night 

nes,    the    autocamper    remembers   with 

'  that  his  home  is  right  behind  his  ear. 

3ne  would  not  expect  to  pull  a  trailer, 

ighing  700  or  <S00  pounds,  with  a  car 

it  was    only    little  more  than  twice  as 

u-y    as    the    trailing    load.     In    other 

rds,    you   need   a  heavj',    or   medium- 

ny,    powerful    automobile.     This    does 

t     mean     a     six-cylinder,     necessarily. 

ere  are  a  great  many  four-cylinder  cars 

it    are    ])ulliiig    trailers    successfully.     I 

/e  found   that  gasoline  consumption  is 

reased  from  4  to  10  per  cent.  Avith  a 

iler.     There    is    no   way    to    determine 

ether  oil  or  tires  are  used  to  any  greater 

ent,  but,  of  course,  the  shghtly  added 

v^er  exerted  must  have  a  slight  tendency 

increase  the  depreciation  of  the  tires 

I  the  consumption  of  lubrication. 

"Jobodj^  will  say  that  a  trailer  puts  too 

eh  of  a  strain  on  his  car.     In  deciding 

ween   a   trailer   and   a  car  outfit  you 

st  remember  that  when  you  are  told 

.t  the  trailer  increases  the  consumption 

gasoline,  say  5  per  cent.,   this  is  con- 

jring  the  fuel  burned  by  the  average 

omobile. 

{emember  that  a  mule  can  pull  much 
re  than  he  can  carry.  The  same  is 
e  of  your  automobile.  So  it  makes  little 
erence  in  actual  gas  consumption 
ether  you  burden  your  car  with  a  400- 
md  outfit,  carried  in  and  on  your  auto- 
bile,  or  pull  an  800-pound  trailer.  Both 
»erience  and  the  laws  of  physics  Avill 
IT  me  out.  Figured  from  the  standpoint 
increased  cost  in  the  operation  of  your 
■,  the  trailer  will  not  cost  anj'  more  than 
ar  outfit  that  is  half  as  hea\y  carried  in 
i  tomieau  and  on  the  running-board. 

Mr.  Brimmer  is  aware  that  his  plea  for 
e  trailer  may  fall  upon  skeptical  ears,  so 
)  hastens  to  deal  with  the  arguments 
ten  brought  forward  against  it: 

There  are  three  standard  objections  to 

camping  trailer:  one  is  the  difficulty  of 

icking:  second,  the  limited  space  afforded; 

id  the  other  is  the  bugaboo  of  increased 

mning  expenses  and  the  lug  on  the  ear 

hen  in  Hilly  country.     In  the  first  place 

ae  can  reverse  with  a  trailer  if  he  wall  al- 

aj"s  remember  to  judge  where  the  trailer 

.  going  by  the  position  of  liis  rear  wheels. 

'hat  is,  to  back  aroimd  a  corner  with  a 

railer  you  must  first  get  the  trailer  going 

s  you  want  it  by  causing  the  rear  wheels 

f  your  car  to  throw  in  the  opposite  direc- 

ion.     There  is   one  thing  to   remember, 

,nd  the  rest  is  practise:  turn  your  front 

v^heels  in  the  opposite  direction  that  you 

vant  the  car  to  go  until  the  trailer  starts, 

hen    right    your    automobile.     But    you 

)aek  up  but  little.     And  remember   the 

,housands  of  commercial  trailers  in  use; 

f  this  backing  bugaboo  was  so  serious  they 

(vould  not  be  a  success.     And  if  you  don't 

want  to  back  A-our  outfit,  unhook  the  draw- 

_bar  of  the  trailer  and  turn  it  by  hand — an 

easy  task. 
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The  second  popular  objection,  of  limited 
space  aflijrcled  by  a  trailer,  is  not  a  real 
objectiou  at  all.  The  roof  over  your 
heads  is  plenty  large  enough— nobody  at 
the  start  expecting  any  suriilus  room.  And 
in  fair  weather  .\'our  dining-rooju  and 
kitchen  and  li^-ing-room  are  not  inside  your 
trailer  necessarily,  but  out  in  \^\e  fresh  air 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  You  always 
have  your  aiitoraobile  for  a  second  "room," 
too.  Most  car  outfits  will  present  the 
same  lack  of  space  that  any  trailer  does. 
Nor  will  I  admit  that  that  is  a  real  Umita- 
tion  that  hampers  li\'ing-quarters  in  any 
♦•ampiiig  trailer  that  I  have  ^ver  seen.  If 
you  want  more  room  than  the  trailer  itself 
affords,  for  large  numbers  of  people,  say 
six  or  eight,  then  take  an  extra  tent  and 
aceommoilations. 

The  tliird  popular  objectiou,  A'iz.,  that 
the  trailer  is  too  nuich  of  a  load  for  your 
car,  has  ali'eady  been  dis])i()ved,  pro^■ided 
you  use  a  heavy,  ])owerful  cai-.  Indeerl 
there  will  not  be  any  more  strain  Avhen 
pulling  a  good  trailer  than  when  using 
a  car  outfit. 

If  a  camping  trailer  looks  good  to  aou, 
do  not  hesitate.  1  b(;lie\e  that  this  outfit 
will  pro\e  more  and  more  popular  e\-ery 
year.  It  is  like  buying  a  completely  built 
and  furnislied  bungalow,  coinpared  witii 
obtaining  the  parts  iiHl('i)endently  and 
Iniilding  the  house  for  yourself.  The 
trailer  is  the  ready-built  and  furnished 
home,  the  car  outfit  the  home  you  build 
for  yourself. 


TRAIN  YOUR  EAR  FOR  ENGINE  MUSIC 

"^/TO  automobilist  will  deny  that  "a 
"^  ^  trained  ear  is  the  best  asset  when 
the  engine  knocks,"  as  it  takes  skill  to  de- 
tect the  cause  of  the  troul)le  and  tell  which 
of  the  mechanism's  various  parts  is  worn 
out  or  needs  readjustment  or  has  been 
broken.  But  how  to  train  the  ear?  In 
the  American  Automoliilc.  Diqcnl  (Cincin- 
nati), Mr.  JYank  E.  Lockhal  remarks  that 

In  the  location  of  the  peculiar  noise  which 
an  engine  gives  rise  to  when  certain  of  its 
parts  fall  out  of  perfect  relationshij)  with 
each  other,  nothing  counts  quite  so  niucii  as 
experience.  An  experienced  ear  can  delect 
and  locate  the  cause  of  an  unusual  sound  in 
one-tenth  the  time  and  with  nuich  greater 
accuracy  than  the  inexperienced  one. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  operation 
of  a  garage,  repair  shoj),  or  service  station, 
specialization  on  one  or  two  makes  of  cars 
is  distinctly  worth  while.  A  repairman,  for 
instance,  who  has  put  in  much  time  on  the 
care,  repair  and  adjustment  of  one  particu- 
lar make  of  ear  may  be  totally  at  a  loss  to 
recognize  the  cause  of  even  a  pronounc<>d 
knock  on  some  other  make  on  which  he  has 
had  little  or  no  experience  and  whose  little 
peculiarities  are  imknown  to  him. 

It  so  happens,  therefore,  that  where  spe- 
cialization on  one  or  two  makes  is  not  the 
by-word  and  where  the  nuchauic  or  me- 
chanics have  not  been  keyed  up  to  the  mo.st 
efficient  point  on  any  one  make  of  car,  a 
whole  lot  of  time  is  wasted  in  locating  faults 
which  the  trained  man — the  specialist — 
would  have  found  with  no  trouble  and  in 
short  order. 

As  a  general  rule,  both  the  character  of 
the  knock,  its  frequency  and  its  regularity 
or  lack  of  j-egularity  are  the  chief  guides 
used  by  the  thorough-going  rei)airman  in 
determining  its  locati(m. 

By  character  is  meant  not  only  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound,  but  also  its  timber. 
lu  some  circumstances,  for  instance,  the 
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By  dear  Mr.  Gillette: 

Your  letter  or  March  3oth  received,     i 
hare  used  the  new  razor  constantly  erer  since  yoo- 
sent  it  to  RB  and  It  has  glTen  oe  the  greatest 
satlsfaetltin.      n    is   infinitely  tetter  than  the  old 
one.     The  question  of  adjustment   was  alwa/s  a 
troublesome   one  to  rr.e.      ijow  I   keep  It   screwed  down 
tight  and  have   not   the   slightest   difficulty,      i   am 
well   pleased  with  It   and  heartily  congratulate   you 
upon  this  inrention. 

1   hope   I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
'yen  sooo.  to  renew  our  old  acquaintance. 

With  kindest   regards,    I   am 
Sincerely  yours. 


7. 


Vur>^ 


vet,  TXtiz  C.   Clllette. 

47   West   First   Street, 
Boston,    Mass, 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


More  about  Water 

I'i  is  a  curious  trait  of  human  nature  that 
no  cne  likes  to  follow  directions. 

How  man\-  times  have  >-ou  been  lost 
because  you  thought  you  knew  better 
than  the  road  map? 

Or,  to  be  more  specific,  have  }'ou  ever 
read  and  followed   the  instructions 
which  come  wrapped  around  each  tube  of 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream? 

Of   course,    ^lennen's   will   give   great 
results  no  matter  how  you  use  it.  but 
just  the  same  you  will  never  e.xperience 
the  perfect  ]\Iennen  shave  until  you 
obey  the  rules. 

These  instructions  (I  wrote  them  my- 
self) say  to  use  three  times  as  much 
water  as  j^ou  formerh'  used  with  old- 
fashioned  soap.     Yet,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  most  men  use  onl\'  the 
first  brushlul  of  water  and,  as  a  result, 
get  a  thin  coat  of  whitewash  instead  of 
the  heav}-  bank  of  lather  they  could 
build  up  if  the>-  would  onl}'  use  a  lot  of 
water. 

Now,  this  extra  water  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  putting  \-our  beard  into  a  proper 
condition  to  be  shaved. 

One  reason  why  ^Nlennen's  is  so  much 
better  is  because  its  lather  holds  so  large 
a  quantity  of  water. 

Please  do  it  my  way  just  once. 
Start    the   lather   on    the   point   of   \-our 
chin  and  gradually  spread.     Then  keep 
adding  water — a  little  at  a  time.     It 
is  amazing  how  much  water  you  can  pack 
into    Alennen    lather.     Until    j-ou    have 
exposed    your   beard  to    a    three-minute, 
complete  saturation  with  Mennen  lather, 
you  will  never  know  the  joy  of  operat- 
ing on  a  thoroughly  licked  beard. 

Just  to  fill  up  the  column,  I  want  to 
plead   with   you   to   learn   what   comfort 
there  is  in  Mennen  Talcum  for  Men  for 
after  shaving  and  bathing.     It  is 
neutral  in  tone  and  doesn't  show.     I'll 
send  samples  of  Shaving  Cream  and  Tal- 
cum for  INIen  for  lo  cents. 


^     {Men, 


(Mennen  Salesman)  v/ 
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engine  will  gi\e  forth  Aery  loud  pounds,  per- 
fectly dead  and  without  ring  as  to  tone. 
Where  these  sounds  occur  periodiealh%  the 
most  likely  source  of  the  condition  giving 
rise  to  the  trouble  is  a  loose  fly-Avheel;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  pounds  occur  in  no 
regular  manner — that  is,  they  are  not  timed 
to  occur  and  reoccur  at  any  set  position 
of  the  crankshaft — the  fault  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  what  we  know  as  "gas  knock," 
a  peculiar  hea\  y  ])ounding  condition  wliich 
aris;>s  when  the  mixture,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  becomes  (excessively  rich. 

This  gas  knock,  Mr.  Lockhal  explains, 
is  usually  caused  by  a  leaky  valve  or  by  a 
"water-logged"  float  in  the  carburetor, 
faults  generallj'  resulting  in  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  knock,  which  makes  it  all  the 
harder  to  locate.    As  Mr.  Loekhal  tells  us. 

The  cure,  of  course,  is  self-evident.  It 
means  simply  the  replacement  or  recondi- 
tioning of  the  affected  part  so  that  the 
proper  fuel  level  will  be  maintained  in  the 
carburetor  float  chamber  at  all  times. 

A  somewhat  similar  condition,  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  always  present  and  is  not 
recurrent,  is  broiight  about  by  a  sticky  or 
ill-adjustment  of  the  carburetor  choke,  so 
that  instead  of  returning  to  normal  position, 
allowing  free  ingress  of  the  air  through  the 
primary  air  intake,  it  shuts  the  air  off  par- 
tially, altho  the  supply  of  gasoline  remains 
constant.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
generally  get  a  tendency  to  pound,  a  ten- 
dency for  the  engine  to  miss  spasmodically 
and  also  a  tendency  for  it  to  fall  ofl'  in  power 
and  to  heat  up. 

Going  back  once  again  to  the  character 
of  the  sound,  we  sometimes  encounter 
heavy  pounds  which  lia\e  a  distinct  me- 
tallic ring  and  are  not  dead  in  tone,  such  as 
are  caused  by  the  conditions  outlined 
above.  Where  we  get  these  hea\  y  pounds 
with  the  metallic  ring,  we  can  almost  always 
look  for  bearing  faults.  Worn  or  loose  main 
bearings,  for  instance,  more  frequently 
play  in  one  or  more  of  the  connecting  rod 
bearings. 

Lighter  knocks  of  a  ringing  character  can 
be  attributed  to  a  number  of  faults,  any  of 
which  are  likely  to  occur  at  almost  any  time 
^\•ith  a  machine  as  intricate  and  as  lightly 
regarded  as  the  average  automotive  engine. 

Loose  pistons,  for  instance,  gi\e  rise  to 
what  we  call  a  piston  slap,  which  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  when  the  engine  is  started 
from  cold  and  which  nuxy  be  rt-current  Avith 
perfect  regularity,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  of  intermittent  occurrence,  coming 
and  going  and  varying  in  tone  and  intensity. 

A  loose  A\rist  pin  bearing  will  give  a 
somewhat  similar  knock  which,  however, 
will  not  be  greater  when  the  engine  is  cold 
and  will  always  occur  with  perfect  regu- 
larity. 

As  a  rule,  this  noise  can  be  distinguished 
only  once  to  every  two  rcAolutions  of  the 
crankshaft.  This  condition  is  also  true  of 
the  connection  rod-bearing  pound  referred 
to  above.  However,  when  excessive  loose- 
ness in  either  of  these  bearings  occurs,  so 
much  shake  or  pla3'  is  established  that  the 
sound  can  be  heard  once  for  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  crankshaft,  tho  generally  on 
that  revolution  on  which  the  gas  pressures 
and  inertia  forces  are  light  the  sound  will 


Keep  Out 
the  Germs 

Attend  to  a  break  in  the  skin 
at  once.  Keep  out  the  germs 
that  may  cause  infection. 

New-Skin  will  protect  the 
wound.  It  forms  an  antiseptic 
dressing  under  which  nature  can 
do  her  healing  undisturbed. 

J5c  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSICIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK     TORONTO    LONDON 

"Ne-ver  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books;  for 
tipping  billiard  cues.  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  leather  Cements  are  food — give  full  satisfadioa 

All  three  kinds — 20c  per  bottle.  Al  dealers  or  by  mail. 
MAJOR  MANUF.\CTURING  CO.,  New  York 


IM\/irMTODQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
ll>  VCIN  1  V^IXO  ^vrite  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  inventioo  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  paientable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depi.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Free  Book 

Containing  complet 
story  of  the  oriKin 
and  history  of  tha 
wonderful  insiru- 
ment — the 


SAXOPHONE 


Easy  to  Play 
hsyiohy 
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This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band :  how 
to  play  from  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many  other  things  you  would  like 
t  o  know.  The  Saxophone  is  the  easiest 
of  all  wind  instruments  to  play.  You  can 
learn  to  play  the  scale  in  an  hour  and 
soon  be  playing  popular  airs.  It  will  double 
yoar  income,  your  pleasure  and  your  popu- 
larity. Three  tirst  lessons  sent  free    Nothini 
can  take  the  pla^e  oi  tne  Sa.soynone  for 
Home  Entertainment,  Church, 
Lodge  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Music 

You  may  try  any  Buesciier  Saxopiione. Cornet.  Trumpet,  Trombi^ne 
or  other  Instrument  6  days.  If  satisfied,  pay  for  it  by  easy  payments. 
Mention  instrument  interested  in  when  sendins?  for  Free  Book. 
BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
194  Buescher  Block  ELKHART.    IND. 


likewise  be  subdued  in  character.    P'urther- 
more : 

Camshaft  noises  are  generally  more  in 
evidence  at  low  speeds  than  at  high  speeds, 
and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  found  that  sev- 
eral of  the  makers  of  better  class  cars,  both 
here  and  abroad,  h&ve  adopted  means  for 
putting  a  constant  drag  or  load  on  the  cam- 
shaft so  that  at  low  speeds  the  pressure  of 
the  valve  springs  Avill  have  no  tendency  to 
cause  forward  motion  of  the  camshaft  tak- 
ing up  any  looseness  in  the  drive  chains  or 
timing  gears. 

A  knock  of  regular  character  and  sound- 
ing about  like  a  piston  slap  is  sometimes 
caused  by  excessive  end  play  in  the  crank- 
shaft. A  knock  of  this  kind  is  \  ery  hard  to 
locate. 

Piston  and  bearing  knocks,  while  the\ 
generally  can  be  diagnosed  from  the  inten- 
sity and  character  of  the  noise  by  a  trained 
mechanic,  are  sometimes  hard  to  locate 
with  precision. 

One  of  the  sim])lest  plans  which  is  quite 
effective  for  this  puri)ose  is  to  employ  a 
short  rod  or  even  a  screwdriver  as  an  im- 
provised stethoscope.  One  end  of  the  stick 
is  held  between  the  teeth  quite  firmly  and 
the  other  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
engine  at  ^■arious  points  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  noise  sounds  loudest  and 
the  ring  is  most  clear.  When  this  point  has 
been  located,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
trouble  Avill  be  due  to  looseness  in  some 
part  of  the  mechanism  adjacent  that 
locality. 

This  is  an  operation,  again,  which  re- 
quires experience  and  patience. 


BRAZIL  OR  BUST 


'T^HE  daring  aviators  whose  seaplane 
■*-  was  wrec'ked  on  St.  Paul's  Rock 
during  an  attempted  flight  from  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  may  yet 
complete  their  adventure,  as  the  Portuguese 
Government  plans  to  ship  them  a  new 
seaplane,  so  an  article  in  Aviation  informs 
us.  Of  their  achievement  thus  far,  Aina- 
tion  remarks: 

Despite  the  failure,  near  the  goal,  of  the 
two  Portuguese  naval  aviators.  Captains 
Cabral  and  Coutinho,  to  link  their  country 
via  the  air  route  with  Brazil,  their  gallant 
attempt  both  deserves  recognition  and 
affords  food  for  some  thought. 

To  begin  with,  the  three  princi])al  legs  of 
the  journey  which  were  completed,  of  700, 
800  and  9(X)  miles  length,  respectively,  re- 
quired an  extremely  fine  piece  of  na\igation 
l>y  compass  and  sextant.  If  it  is  considered 
that  these  flights  average  in  length  about 
two-thirds  the  distance  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  Azores  (1200  miles);  that  the 
last  stopping  place,  St.  Paul's  Rock,  is  a 
mere  speck  in  the  waste  of  the  South 
Atlantic;  and  that  the  two  flyers  only  had 
the  assistance  of  a  few  vessels  of  the  Portu- 
guese Navy,  the  achievement  of  Captains 
Cabral  and  Coutinho  will  be  better  ai> 
[)reciated.  Even  tho  they  failed  to 
reach  the  South  American  mainland,  their 
names  will  live  in  the  annals  of  aviation 
alongside  the  names  of  other  more  for- 
tunate pioneers  of  the  air. 

But  this  2700-mile  flight  has  still  another 
aspect.  The  Portuguese  transatlantic 
attempt  was  more  than  a  mere  sporting 
\enture:  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  first 
attempt  to  ccmnect  Europe  with  South 
America  via  a  workable  commercial  air- 
way.    The  route  chosen  is  more  favored 
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Opening  any  hot  i 

water  faucet 
lights  the  heat' 
ing  Rame.  Clos- 
ing the  faucet 
extinguishes  it. 
No  limit  on 
quantity  —  use 
all  yoa  like. 


ABUNDANT  flowing  hot 
xJl.  water  for  every  home  use 
without  a  bit  of  fuss  or  wait- 
ing. Just  open  a  faucet  and 
hot  water  flows  instantly! 
That's  all  you  have  to  do,  the 
Pittsburg  does  the  rest. 

Water  heats  as  it  passes 
through  the  clean  copper 
coils  of  the  Pittsburg  Water 
Heater.  It  streams  from  the 
tap  as  pure  as  the  cold  water. 
No  rust  or  sediment. 

You  may  draw  hot  water 
continuously  for  hours  if 
needed,  or  heat  a  little  for  a 
baby's  bath.  The  Pittsburg 
Automatic  never  wastes  a  foot 
of  gas,  because  the  heating 
flame  burns  only  while  you 
keep  the  faucet  open. 

Pittsburg 

AUTOMATIC   GAS  ^^ 

WATER    HEATERS 

Small  cash  deposit 
buys  a  Pittsburg 

Convenient  monthly  pajTnents  make  it 
easy  to  own  this  modern  home  convenience. 
Among  the  several  sizes  there  is  one  that 
is  exactly  right  for  your  home. 

Look  up  the  Pittshurg  dealer  in  your  city 
(the  gas  company  or  one  of  the  prominent 
plumbers)  or  write  us  how  many  hot  water 
faucets  in  your  home  and  the  number  of 
people  in  your  family.  We  will  recommend 
the  proper  size  Pittsburg  for  your  needs, 
and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  "The  Well 
Managed  Home,"  an  interesting  little  book, 
•which  tells  the  whole  story  of  better  hot 
water  service. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  Pittsburg 

PITTSBURG  WATER  HEATER  CO. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 
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l\v  nature  than  even  tlie  host  route 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  by  way  of  the 
Azores,  in  that  the  maxinuun  overseas 
distance  is  (WO  miles  long  as  against  1 ,200 
for  the  latter,  and  in  tliat  cyclonic  dis- 
turbances are  less  frequent.  Hence  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  first  trans- 
atlaTilic  commercial  airway  will  lead 
from  Europe  to  South  America  and 
not  to  the  United  States. 

W'(>  have,  some  time  ago,  commented 
on    the  projected  German-Spanish  eu- 
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After  a  map  in  the  "New  York  World." 

THREE  THOUSAND  MILES  OVER  SEA. 

Portuguese  aviators  attempted  the  longest 
over-water  fliglit,  and  accomplished  mo,st  of 
it  before  coming  to  grief  at  St.  Paul's  Rock. 


terprise  which  is  to  use  Zeppehns  of  a  size  far 
exceeding  anything  built  heretofore  between 
Cadiz  and  Buenos  Aires.  But  this  project, 
which  seems  to  be  nearing  realization,  is 
not  the  only  undertaking  of  its  kind.  The 
French  department  of  civil  aviation  has 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  establishing 
the  ground  organization  of  a  route  which 
viHl  lead  from  Casablanca,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  France  to  Morocco  air 
line,  dowji  the  West  coast  of  Africa  to 
Dakar.  This  work,  it  is  stated,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  about  a  year,  by  which  time  the 
French  expect  to  have  built  the  machines 
capable  of  crossing  the  South  Atlantic  from 
Dakar  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 

And  thus  Kuroi>e  is  unceasingly  at  work 
to  outstrip  in  aeronautical  achievement 
America,  the  birthplace  of  the  airplane  and 
of  the  flj-ing-boat.  And  yet,  three  years 
ago  we  had  in  the  Xaw-Curtiss  four- 
engined  fl\'ing-boats  a  type  of  air-craft 
which,  with  some  modifications,  could  have 
inaugurated  an  aerial  mail  ser^•ice  between 
Europe  and  South  America  over  the  very 
route  flown  by  the  two  Portuguese  aviators. 

In  the  last  analysis  this  flight  should  call 
the  attention  of  American  seaplane  con- 
structors to  the  large  field  South  America 
offers  to  their  enterprise. 

The  seaplane  Lusitania,  which  Captains 
Cabral  and  Coutinho  were  flying,  was  the 
special  tj-pe  of  Fairey  floatplane  w'hich  was 


recently  launched  in  England  and  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
at  the  moment  of  leaving  Lisbon. 

This  seaplane  is  a  modification  of  the 
Fairey  C3D,  and  has  a  span  of  62  feet 
and  an  overall  length  of  36  feet  6 
inches.  The  engine  is  a  375  horse- 
power Rolls-Royce  "Eagle"  and  the  fuel 
supply  permits  of  a  continuous  flight 
of  18  hours.  At  the  trials  in  England 
the  machine  developed  a  high  speed  of 
9.5  miles  per  hour  with  a  wing  loading  of 
over  10  pounds  per  square  foot  and  a 
power  loading  of  19  pounds  per  horse- 
])o\ver,  and  the  low  speed  48  miles  per 
hour.  The  weight  empty  is  4,1.50  pounds, 
and  the  weight  loaded  7,250  pounds. 

Commenting  on  the  Portuguese  flyers' 
exploit,  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  observes 
tliat  their  inability  to  make  a  better  land- 
ing was  due  to  the  strong  surf  and  tides: 

The  disaster  to  the  hydroplane  came  be- 
cause of  the  aviators'  inability  to  make  a 
better  landing  on  account  of  the  strong  surf 
and  tides  at  the  islets.  Their  course,  as 
originally  announced,  did  not  include  St. 
Paul's  Rocks,  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
they  intended  to  land  there,  attention  w^as 
called  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  there 
and  the  hazards  that  would  be  attendant  on 
landing.  It  is  possible  that  if  they  had  held 
to  their  original  program  of  flying  from  the 
(~'ape  Verde  Islands  to  the  Island  of  Fernand  ( » 
Xoronha,  they  might  have  completed  their 
trip  to  Brazil  AA-ithout  changing  machines. 

The  Portuguese  a\'iators,  howev'er,  ha\e 
made  a  brave  try.  for  it,  and  deserve  to  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  by  this  course.  Already  they  have 
crossed  a  poorly  patrolled  stretch  of  900 
miles  of  water,  and  merit  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Marine 
on  negotiating  this  much  of  the  distance 
stretching  between  the  two  continents. 
Their  trip,  however,  has  been  less  pictur- 
esque than  other  transatlantic  attempts  for 
two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  the  first  transatlantic  flight.  Aleock 
and  BrouTi,  in  a  British  airplane,  flew  from 
St.  Johns,  X.  F.,  to  Clifden,  Ireland,  1,960 
miles,  in  16  hours  and  12  minutes,  a  feat 
that  had  not  been  accomplished  before  and 
that  has  not  been  accomplished  since.  The 
United  States  naval  seaplane,  NC-4y  flew 
from  Tepassy,  British  North  America.,  via 
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HIS  INSPIRATION 


They  met  after  years  of  separation.  As 
boys  tiiey  had  attended  the  same  school. 

One  was  a  leader  in  everything  worth- 
while. He  could  out  run,  out  swim  and  out 
ride  any  boy  in  his  class. 

The  other  was  of  sluggish  mind — because 
he  didn't  develop  an  active  body.  He  was 
none  too  fond  ot  the  great  out  ot  doors  and 
the  sturdy  sports  of  boyhood. 

These  two  boys  grew  up — then  went  dif- 
ferent ways.  Years  passed — thej^  met  acci- 
dentally on  a  busy  thoroughfare  in  a  large 
city.  A  sad  but  wonderful  contrast.  Each 
had  developed  true  to  boyhood  form. 

One  was  the  picture  of  robust  manhood 
and  healthful  happiness — a  leader  in  busi- 
ness— a  leader  of  men — a  success. 

Over  the  desk  in  this  successful  man's 
private  office  was  a  little  framed  photo- 
graph, showing  him  as  a  boy — during  his 
school  days — mounted  upon  a  Dayton 
bicycle — flashing  across  the  finishing  tape  a 
WINNER.  This  picture  had  been  his  in- 
spiration for  years. 

Daijton  ^ici)cles 

"Leaders  Since  Your  Dad  H'as  a  Boy" 
have  been  the  selection  of  winners  since 
your  Dad  was  a  boy.  Made  comjilete  in  our 
own  enormous  factory;  manufactured  by 
men  who  have  given  their  brain  power  for 
years  in  assuring  every  Dayton  bicycle 
owner  that  his  is  "  a  bicycle  for  champions." 
These  men  are  working  for  j-ou. 

Do  this  right  away:  Get  our  new  booklet 
— "How  to  Choose  a  Bicycle."  It  will  be 
sent  free  and  postage  paid  if  you  will  use  the 
attached  coupon.  This  booklet  tells  a  lot 
about  bicycles  in  general,  and  the  Dayton 
in  particular.  Write  for  it  NOW.  Use  the 
coupon. 


Cycle  Division 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

FILL  IN  — CUT  OUT  — MAIL  TODAY 


The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet 
No.  29,  "  How  to  Choose  a  Bicycle"  and  the  19:2 
Dayton  Catalog. 


Name 

St.  and  No 

City  and  State. 

Age..  . 
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the  Azores,  1o  Lisbon,  2,150  miles,  in  26 
hours,  45  minutes,  actual  fljang  time.  Al- 
cock's  and  BroA^-n's  tiight  was  tho  more 
spectat^ular,  as  it  was  a  non-stop  flight,  and 
the  aviators  did  not  have  the  elaborate 
patrol  system  prepared  for  the  i\'C'-4'« 
flight.  The  latter,  however,  was  a  great 
undertaking  and  will  remain  as  one  of 
the  notable  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
a\'iation. 

The  Portuguese  have  made  slow  time;,  an 
average  of  ()3  miles  an  liour,  compared  with 
seaplane  flights  like  those  of  the  NC-4,  or 
with  Clifford  Webster,  who  flew  from  Palm 
Beach  to  New  York  at  a  speed  of  123  miles 
an  hour,  (^n  the  other  hand,  the  under- 
taking of  the  Portuguese  is  in  no  wise  to  be 
belittled;  it  has  been  hazardous,  and  only 
intrepid  liirdmen  would  undertake  it.  If 
successful,  it  will  mark  anoth(>r  mile-post 
on  the  road  to  what  probal)ly  is  to  be  the 
eventual  establishment  of  n'gular  transat- 
lantic aerial  schedules  both  for  commercial 
and  passenger  travel. 

That  the  Portuguese  had  the  odds 
against  them  from  first  to  last  is  the  view 
of  the  Manchester  (N.  II.)  Union,  which 
points  out  not  only  that  their  plane  was 
small  and  of  limited  fuel-carrj-ing  capacity, 
but  that — 

While  Portugal  did  what  it  could  to  help 
them,  it  was  not  able  to  supply  such  a 
string  of  guiding  ships  as  proved  useful  in 
the  passage  made  by  the  American  Navy's 
NC-4-  With  easily  missed  islands  as  the 
stopping  places  on  the  journey  there  was 
need  of  close  na^-i gating,  especially  as  the 
fuel  endurance  of  the  machine  promised  to 
give  little  margin  for  search  at  the  end  of  a 
run. 


CARING  FOR  CHINA'S  MOTOR-CAR 
INFANCY 

TF  "CHINA  is  in  its  motor-car  infancy," 
"*■  as  one  of  the  standard  reference  books 
has  it,  the  infant  is  not  to  grow  up,  ap- 
parently, without  expert  nursing  from  this 
countr5\  Before  the  war  European  manu- 
facturers were  selling  the  Chinese  about 
twice  as  many  cars  as  our  American  firms 
were.  During  the  war  we  secured  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  this  business  and  now, 
according  to  official  Government  state- 
ments, about  three-fourths  of  the  motor 
vehicles  used  in  China  came  from  the 
United  States.  Americans  have  in  general 
Chinese  good-will,  and  they  have  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  that  the  American  cars 
recently  sold  in  that  country  have  made 
good,  at  least  according  to  our  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Our  automobile  ex- 
porters are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
in  dealing  vdih.  China  they  have  to  sell 
motor  cars  to  people  who  have  no  roads. 
So  they  have  gone  ahead  and  sold  cars 
which  have  been  making  successful  cross- 
country journeys,  where  there  are  not  even 
paths,  until  the  Chinese  have  come  to  (he 
conclusion  that  if  the  motors  can  go  first 
perhaps  roads  can  follow.  In  a  current 
issue  of  Commerce  Reports,  Trade  Comiui.i- 
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From  the  moment  it  leaves  your 
home,  your  baggage  is  subject 
to  a  host  of  hazards  and  perils 
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50  per  cent.      40  year  guarantee.     Thou-fi 

eandsin  uaeeverywhere.Writeatonce  for"  ,  .-  ,  — 

new  book  ebowiDg  38  styles.  Easy  terms  arranged  \i  desired. 

WING  &  SON,  (Est.  1868) 
Dept.  245 9th  Ave.  A,  13th  St.,         '  New  York 

WALLPAPER 


$ 


1 


1,000,000  ROLLS 

12  Single  Rolls  of  Side  Wall — 6  Single 
Rolls  Ceiling  Paper  and  20  yards  of  Bor- 
der of  our  "Granite"  and  "Block"  pat- 
terns will  paper  Room  12x14.  Q  ft.  high. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Catalog  of  50 
new  designs  and  colorings. 


.12 
Will 
Paper 

a 
_  Room 

Martin  Rosenberger  .'^'^  "°gPnyn"n^.?Sh°.^"-'"'"' 

T»ir«      H/I/WTHV     *ND     EASY     SALES.     Every  Owner 
Kill      IVIUIlt  I       Buys   Gold    Initials   for  his  auto.     You 

"^     ^  charee  $1.50,  make  $1.35.    Ten  ordera 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  samples. 

Dept.  196,  East  Orange,  N.J. 


daily  easy 
AMERICANMONOGRAM  CO., 


Cuticura  Soap 
Clears  the  Skin 

and  Keeps  it  Clear 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cotlenr*  taboratorlei,  Dept.  7,  Ualdtn,  mm*. 
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siouer  L.  W.  Aleekins  reminds  us  that  there 
are  only  500  miles  of  improved  city  streets 
and  roads  in  China,  and  only  1,200  miles 
of  passable  dirt  roads  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Partly  because  of  this  there  are 
probably  not  many  more  than  8,000  motor 
vehicles  being  operated  in  China.  But 
our  motor  people  are  not  discouraged. 
They  see  the  good-roads  movement  ad- 
vancing in,  around,  and  between  the  great 
Chinese  cities,  and  they  look  upon  some. 
500,000  Chinese  officials,  bankers  and 
merchants  as  prospective  customers.  Gen- 
erallj'  speaking,  we  are  told,  other  native 
classes  can  not  afford  to  buy  cars.  In  the 
foreign  colony  Europeans  prefer  home- 
made machines,  but  there  are  ten  thousand 
Americans,  Russians  and  Japanese  whom 
Mr.  Meekins  thinks  may  be  persuaded 
to  buy  American  ears. 

If  motor  roads  are  few  and  short  in 
China,  motor  fuel  is  expensive  and  in  some 
places  difficult  to  get.  The  price  of  gaso- 
line varies  from  40  cents  a  gallon  in  Shang- 
hai to  $20  a  gallon  in  Urga,  Mongolia. 
"Urga  receives  its  supply  of  gasoline  by 
camel  trains  across  the  Mongolian  plateau, 
the  fuel  being  too  bulkj'  for  transport  by 
the  existing  motor-car  lines  which  make  the 
distance  in  one-eighth  of  the  time  required 
by  caravans."  Mr.  Meekins  goes  on  to 
tell  why  the  Chinese  are  buying  cars  and 

what  kind  of  cars  they  like : 

• 

Regarded  at  first  as  a  luxury,  the  motor 
car  is  now  recognized  in  China  as  a  neces- 
sity for  rapid  transit  in  cities,  for  suburban 
and  interurban  communications,  for  con- 
necting railways  with  waterways,  for  feeder 
lines  to  railways  and  water  routes,  and  for  tem- 
porary use  on  the  graded  right  of  way  of  rail- 
road extensions  before  ties  and  rails  are  laid. 

Another  potent  reason  for  buying  is  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  like  to  make  an  im- 
pressive appearance,  as  the  possession  of 
an  automobile  carries  with  it  exceptional 
prestige,  as  the  native  official  or  business 
man  who  owns  a  high-powered,  richly 
appointed  motor  car  is  greatly  respected. 
Electrical  fittings,  accessories,  and  any 
new,  ornate  features  of  practical  value 
make  a  strong  appeal.  This  liking  for 
display  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  im- 
portation of  chassis  for  which  bodies  are 
manufactured  in  Cliina,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  car  and  enabling  the  purchaser 
to  have  incorporated  all  the  special  body 
features  he  desires. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
call a  remark  in  the  current  "China  Year- 
Book"  on  the  insistent  Chinese  demand  for 
luxurious  cars: 

Many  are  buying  closed  cars  equipped 
with  silk  curtains,  mirrors,  Chinese  vanity 
boxes  and  other  accessories  which  are  ta- 
booed in  other  nations.  Colors  demanded 
are  reds,  blues,  light  yellows  and  others  that 
are  brilliant  and  extremely  noticeable. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Meekins's  instructions 
for  would-be  American  nurses  to  the  Chi- 
nese motor  infant,  we  find  this  statement 
of  the  requirements  which  the  car  made  for 
the  Chinese  trade  should  fill: 

Road  conditions  away  from  the  urban 
districts  constitute  severe  tests  on  motor 
vehicles,  and  only  the  most  substantial 
light    cars    can    stand     them.     Peking's 


Insffsi/Aa 


The  Pencil 

of  business  efficiency 

Clear  thinkers  write  It  down.     They 
reach  Instinctively  for  their  Eversharp, 
as  they  would  for  their  watch.     At  the 
conference  table,  in  the  drafting  room, 
everywhere  in  the  day's  work  you  find 
Eversharp  making  Its  mark  smoothly,  yet 
with  firmness  and  exactness  that  reminds 
you  no  other  pencil  can  be  like  Eversharp. 

Efficiency  did  it !    Eversharp  is  a  time- 
saver;  no  sharpening,  no  interruption  to 
your  thoughts.    Examine  Eversharp  and 
you  wonder  how  such  mechanical  preci- 
sion can  be  obtained  In  such  small  space. 

Many  styles  In  gold,  silver  and  enamel, 
at  65c  to  $65.  Matched  by  the  Wahl  Pen 
with   the    famous   all-metal   barrel   that 
holds  more  ink.    Sold  everywhere. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  by 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Canadian  Factory,  THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


RECURS.  PAT.OFF. 


Vie  only  Eversharp  Lead$, 
12  in  a  box.     Thev  fit  oc- 
evrately.      Seven  gradei. 
SB — Extra  Boft 
B—Sott 
HB — Medium  Botl 

F — Firm 

H — Medium  Hard 

tH—Hard 

iH—Verv  Hari 

Alto  InitUbl^ 

Aik  the  office  manager  to 
supply  you  %Dith  Etbbbhabp 
Leads  in  the  red  top  6«s. 
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KIMBALL 

** Quality  made  the  name — the  name  insures  the  quality*' 


The  KIMBALL  includes: 


Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Phrasonome  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs 

Pipe  Organs 

Music  Rolls 


THROUGH  merit  alone  the  KIMBALL  has 
earned  the  affectionate  regard  of  musicians  and 
music  lovers  everywhere.  To  own  a  KIMBALL 
is  to  know  and  enjoy  the  thrill  and  inspiration 
of  music  at  its  best.  Sweetly  resonant  in  tonal 
quality,  attractive  in  physical  appearance  and  of 
excellent  workmanship,  the  KIMBALL  is  indeed 
an  instrument  of  exceeding  charm  and  superiority. 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest  dealer's  address,  sent  to  you  on  request 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  1857) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


WL.  DOUGLAS 

$7^  ^$8-02  SHOES 

ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT  $^0Q  ^$fiOO 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


WLDOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORfY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  nNE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W#  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
'when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
deeders  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
[>ouglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
Uie  factory  and  save  money.  '67 


SHOES 

''*400&v;.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  few- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
In  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


CataioK  Free. 

President       ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Oo., 
Spark  St,  Brockton,  Uoaa, 


frequent  dust  storms  and  cold  ■winters 
make  closed  veliicles  pojiular.  Cars  vnih 
a  short  wheel-base  and  wth  gears  permit- 
ting easy  change  from  medium  to  low  speed 
are  best  adapted  to  the  city  streets,  which 
are  narrow  and  used  by  a  great  number  and 
^■arietJ^  of  nati\-e  vehicles.  The  Chinese 
.are  skilled  chauffeurs  and  excellent  judges 
of  distance,  but  because  they  do  not  i>ay 
adequate  attention  to  the  upkeep  of  their 
cars,  it  is  essenlial  to  make  the  mechanism 
as  simple  as  possible. 

The  20-passenger  motor  bus  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular  type  for  subiu-ban  and 
interurban  transportation. 

Taxieabs  are  gaining  fa,voY  in  Shanghai 
nnd  Peking,  which  cover  extensive  areas 
and  lack  other  facilities  for  rapid  transit. 

A  fair  number  of  electric  passenger  cars 
have  been  sold  in  Shanghai,  where  there 
are  no  steep  gi-ades;  and  tliis  is  practically 
the  onlj'  type  of  motor  car  that  to  any  great 
extent  is  o-ttnier-driven.  Electrics  are  liked 
by  the  foreign  comniunity,  as  the  exi^ense 
of  their  maintenance  in  Shanghai  is  lower 
than  that  of  gasoline  cars;  but  for  the 
Chinese,  who  like  high  speed  for  pleasure 
rides,  thej'  are  too  slow. 

A  few  motor  trucks  are  employed  in 
Shanghai  for  general  haiding  ])urposes. 
Among  the  users  are  shipping  and  forward- 
ing agents,  flour  mills,  lumber  companies, 
publisliing  houses,  the  Chinese  Post-offices, 
and  the  Municipal  Electrical  Department. 

Both  the  international  settlement  and 
the  French  Concession  have  motor  fire- 
fighting  eqiiipment. 

A  good  market  for  motorcycles  may 
dcA'clop  from  the  fondness  of  the  Chinese 
for  bicj'cle-riding;  so  far,  however,  sales 
have  been  limited  by  the  alisence  of  good 
roads,  lack  of  mechanical  ability  among 
those  who  are  able  to  purchase  motor- 
cycles, and  the  preference  of  Chinese  for 
riding  in  parties  of  five  or  six  that  can  not 
be  accommodated  bj'  a  motorcj'cle  with 
either  rear  seat  or  side-car. 

Motor  boats  and  airplanes  are  not  yet 
popular  in  China,  according  to  the  author- 
ity we  are  quoting,  in  spite  of  the  elabor- 
ate system  of  Chinese  waterwaj's  and  the 
apparent  suitability  of  the  countn-  for 
aerial  transportation.     He  says: 

Apparentlj'  Cliina,  -vvith  2.5,000  miles  of 
waterways,  should  be  an  excellent  market 
for  marine  motors;  and  many  of  them  have 
been  sold  in  South  Cliina  and  in  Canton, 
Avhere  local  estaljlishments  also  manufac- 
ture them.  The  native  boatman  of  the 
Yangtse  river  section,  however,  is  reluctant 
to  invest  money  in  a  marine  motor  with 
a  constant  appetite  for  fuel.  Furthermore, 
the  narrow  canals  and  creeks  in  China  do 
not  permit  speed. 

Chinese  experiments  Tvith  airi>lanes  have 
not  been  very  satisfactory,  altho  it  would 
seem  that  a  country  of  such  great  distances 
and  with  only  7,000  miles  of  railway,  a\-ia- 
tion  would  greath*  improve  communica- 
tions. The  difficultj^  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  long-distance  aerial  routes  require 
numerous  landing  fields,  supplj-  stations, 
and  equipment  distributed  all  along  the 
line.  In  June,  1921,  an  air-mail  service 
between  Peking  and  Tsinan  was  inaugu- 
rated in  order  to  save  10  hours  of  mad  time 
lietween  Peking  and  Shanghai.  The  extra 
postal  charge  on  each  let  ter  was  Yuaii  $0. 1  ."> 
(about  U.  S.  $0.75,  at  normal  exchange). 
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After  a  few  weeks'  trial,  however,  the  ser- 
vice was  abandoned. 

As  airplanes  may  be  used  for  military 
purposes,  it  seems  likely  that  the  present 
political  situation  may  cause  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs  to  place  them  imder  the 
embargo  covering  importation  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war. 

American  motor  manufacturers  are  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Meekins  that  "the  good-roads 
idea  Avill  not  be  thoroughly  sold  in  China 
until  the  Chinese  can  be  induced  to  maintain 
their  roads  in  good  condition."  American 
motor  experts  should  work  with  and  ad- 
vise Chinese  promoters  of  motor  transport, 
but  Chinese  financiers  should  be  made  use 
of  and  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce 
should  also  be  utilized  in  sales  campaign. 
As  far  as  meeting  competition  in  China 
itself  is  concerned,  it  is  observed  that  altho 
"there  are  now  thirteen  plants  building 
motor-car  bodies  in  Shanghai,  and  one  con- 
cern which  has  manufactured  a  complete 
passenger  car,  there  is  little  probability 
that  China  will  develop  a  motor-car  manu- 
facturing industry." 

Last  year  less  than  600  American  ears 
were  exported  to  China,  but  the  outlook 
for  1922  is  more  favorable,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  success  of  the  Shanghai  auto- 
mobile show  at  the  end  of  1921,  which 
"drew  25,000  visitors  and  resulted  in  120,- 
000  dollars'  worth  of  business." 


SAFETY  ON  THE  ROAD 
QKULL  and  cross-bones,  with  the  legend, 
^  "Slow  and  careful!"  adorn  a  sign 
put  up  to  mark  a  danger  point  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  It  is 
one  of  many  signs,  all  standardized,  so  that 
they  who  speed  may  read.  A  glance 
catches  the  meaning.  Other  organizations, 
too,  are  marking  public  highways  for  safe- 
ty's sake,  and  the  National  Safety  News 
(Chicago)  observes: 

Proper  safeguarding  of  the  public  high- 
ways through  the  posting  of  warning  signs 
at  all  dangerous  spots  is  most  imjjortant  in 
any  program  for  the  elimination  of  auto- 
mobile accidents,  and  is  a  subject  to  which 
everj''  man  interested  in  i)ublic  safety 
should  devote  his  attention. 

Many  organizations,  especially  motor 
clubs  and  State  highway  departments,  are 
doing  good  work  in  this  phase  of  accident 
prevention,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  still  many  districts  in  which  there  are 
few  if  any  warning  signs  to  protect  the  mo- 
torist from  hazards  on  roads  not  familiar  to 
him.  A  highway  should  have  proper  sig- 
nals at  e\ery  dangerous  hill,  curve,  and 
irailroad  crossing. 

The  experiences  of  organizations  and 
State  departments  who  ha\e  adequately 
iposted  highways  with  danger  signs,  as  re- 
lated herein,  will  be  of  value  to  those  com- 
munities where  there  is  need  for  this  work. 
The  ever-increasing  number  of  automobiles 
and  the  resulting  increase  in  accidents  call 
for  strenuous  efforts  toward  better  highway 
protection.  No  road  can  be  termed  a  ' '  safe 
highway"  until  the  motorist  is  warned,  in 
advance,  of  every  danger  spot  ahead. 

Road  signs  are  rapidly  becoming  stand- 
ardized. The  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation has  adopted  and  recommended  a 
series  of  danger  signs  for  general  use  by  all 


Tanks  for  leaching  cop- 
per uninjured  by  solutions 
that  Tnake  it  necessary  to 
protect  the  steel  hoopswith 
lead  coverings. 


Tanning  vats  installed 
in  1852  and  still  sound. 


Where  tank  service  is  severe 
Redwood  has  won  preference 


COPPER  leaching,  soap  making 
and  leather  tanning  give  tanks 
and  vats  the  severest  tests  of  ser- 
vice. The  Redwood  tanks  and  vats 
shown  here  have  been  in  service 
from  6  years  to  over  half  a  century 
and  they  are  still  sound  and  good 
for  many  years  to  come. 

A  natural,  odorless  preservative 
which  permeates  every  fibre  of  Red- 
wood during  the  tree's  growth  gives 
Redwood  unusual  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  It  also 
protects  Redwood  against  wood-de- 


stroying fungus,  boring  worms  and 
insects. 

Properly  seasoned,  Redwood  does 
not  warp,  swell  or  shrink,  and  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  pitch  or 
other  inflammable  substances  Red- 
wood tanks  and  vats  reduce  the  fire 
hazard  wherever  used. 

Where  dependable  service  is  required.  Red- 
wood tanks  are  most  economical.  They  have 
earned  the  preference  of  many  leading:  in- 
dustrial engineers. 

In  every  industrial  center  are  established 
tank  manufacturers  prepared  to  give  im- 
mediate prices  and  service  in  the  erection  of 
Redwood  tanks. 


For  the  convenience  of  engineers  and  executives  ice  have,  isstied  two  Redwood  book- 
lets which  our  Chicago  or  New  York  office  will  gladly  forward  to  you  on  request. 
Please  ask  for  our  "Construction  Digest"  and  our  "Engineering  Digest."  To 
prospective  home  owners  we  will  gladly  send    our  "Redwood    Home    Booklet." 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

2085  McCormick  Bldg.     ?20  No.  40  Kector  St.  Bldg. 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

311  California  St.      Central  Bldg.  6th  and  Main  Sts. 
THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 


W  QipPddficLumbcrCo. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 


A  Book  You 
Should  Read 


Send  for 

this  book 

It   will   be   sent 

you  tree  on  request 


JERSEY 

Screen  Cloth 


Of  the  $20,000,000  spent  in  this  country 
annually  on   insect   screen  cloth  for  win- 
dows, doors  and  porches,  a  large  proportion 
is  unprofitably  spent.     If  you  want  to  know 
how  to  spend  j'our  share  more  efficiently,  read 
".■\  Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort." 

This  book  explains  in  detail  the  advantages  of  using 
pure  copper  (such  as  the  copper  9Q.cS%  pure,  used  only 
in  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth)  for  screens  where 
permanent  protection  at  low  cost  per  year  is  desired. 
It  tells  what  the  government  recommendations  are 
concerning  material  and  mesh  for  the  most  i:)ermanent 
and  efficient  screens. 

In  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  by  effec- 
ti^•ely  keeping  out  insects,  you  can  not  overrate  the 
importance  of  using  a  durable  insect  screen  cloth. 

If  you  can  not  get  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  from 
}our  own  dealer,  write  our  main  office  (given  below) 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of.  Stores  and 
agencies  in  many  cities. 


The  N£w  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  CoMPANy 

626  South  Broad  Street 


Trenton 


New  Jersey 
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to  the 
Temple  of  Heaven? 

Just  outside  of  Pekin  they  rise. 
Millions  of  feet  have  climbed 
them;  centuries  of  worshipping 
souls  here  found  peace.  All  the 
history  of  the  old  world  lives  in 
its  temples.  See  the  temples  and 
you  will  understand  the  story 
of  the  ages.  The  supreme  op- 
portunity for  touring  the 
world  is  offered  in  the 

CRUISE 

Around  the  World 

Under  the  Management  of  the 

American  Express  Co. 

Travel  Department 

Sailing  from7^ewTor\,?'^ov.  2ist,  1922 
on  the  palatial  new 

S.  S.  LACONIA(^i:::f )  oil  burner 

The  largest  and  finest  boat  ever  to  go  around 
the  world.  Every  luxury  of  travel  on  land 
and  sea.  Long-to-be-remembered  shore  ex- 
cursions at  every  port  of  call — Havana, 
Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco,  Hilo.  Hono- 
lulu, Japan,  China,  Port  Arthur.  Tsing-Tao 
(Shantung),  Formosa,  the  Philippines.  Java, 
Burma,  India,  the  Suez  Canal.  Palestine. 
Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe. 

Rata  including  shore  utcursions.  $1500  anJ  up- 
uards  deptnding  only  on  character  and  hcation  cj 
illileroom.  American  Express  offices  in  the  chief 
port  and  American  Elxpress  World  ^'ide  Tour  ex- 
perience, guarantee  perfect  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  and  interest  of  passengers  ashore. 

Write  note  for  Detail  Plan 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS    TRAVEL  DEFT. 

65  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Many  other  interesting  Tours  for  Summer,  1922. 
Steamship  ticl^ets  oter  all  lines  at  regular  tariff  rates. 
Whenever  or  wherever  you  travel  always  use  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques. 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


associated  clubs.  ^lakoi^liift  road  sigus — 
small  Avoodeu  boards  with  crude  letteriug — 
•which  offered  a  fine  target  for  the  passing 
hunter  and  the  rocks  of  the  mischie\ous 
small  boy,  are  disappearing;  replacing  them 
are  substantial,  metal  signs  to  attract  the 
eye  of  the  motorist  and  give  him  the  infor- 
mation he  needs  concerning  conditions  just 
ahead.  The  problem  of  making  signs  ef- 
fect i%'e  at  night  is  solved  by  the  use  of 
Hashing  light  signals  or  red  reflectors  -which 
catch  the  rays  from  the  headlights  of  an 
approaching  car  and  warn  of  "danger 
ahead."  The  standard  signs  recommended 
by  the  A.  A.  A.  and  reproduced  here  are 
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1  painted  black  on  a   chrome  yellow  baek- 

j  ground. 

Conditions  in  many  localities  call  for 
special  signs.  It  is  now  a  general  practise 
to  warn  the  motorist  that  certain  hills 
should  be  descended  in  second  gear.  A 
special  sign,  erected  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  tells  the  motorist  that 
a  dangerous  hill  is  beyond;  Go  into  .second 
GE.\R  HERE,  it  says.  The  motorist  who 
heeds  the  warning  gets  doTSTi  the  grade 
without  trouble.  This  road  is  slippery 
WHEN  WET,  is  another  special  sign  of  great 
value  to  the  motorist. 

Warnings  to  speeders  have  been  left 
principally  to  local  communities  and,  as  a 
result,  many  freak  signs  ha^'e  been  devel- 
oped, such  as.  Drive  slow  and  see  our 
riTY — drive  fast  axd  see  our  jail. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prove  that 
de^^ations  from  the  plain  "speed  limit" 
warning  have  been  particularly  effeeti^^e 
in  stopping  speeders.  Many  cities  add  a 
courteous  Welcome  to  the  familiar  sign. 
City  lixe — speed  limit  15  miles  per 
HOUR.  Occasionally  a  sign  declares  that 
the  speed  limit  is  "positively  enforced." 

Three  hundred  motorists'  organizations 
are  federated  in  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  their 
adoption  of  standardized  signals  is  fast 
thinning   out    the   once  innumerable   and 


Hudson  River 
hy  Daylight 

Season  May  13  to  October  22 


MAKE  this  wonder-trip  a  part 
of  your  vacation  itinerary'. 
The  rock-ribbed  Palisades,  the 
towering  green  mountains  and 
other  beauties  of  the  majestic  Hud- 
son, America's  most  picturesque 
inland  waterway,  are  yours  to  enjoy 
to  the  utmost  from  the  cool,  shady 
decks  of  the 

PALATIAL  DAY  UNE  STEAMERS 

The  most  luxuriously  appointed 

river  craft  in  the  world 

Deliehtful  one-day  outines  from  New  York. 
The  attractive  route  to  or  from  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  Saratoga  and  the  North,  Niatara 
Falls  and  the  WesL  Railroad  tickets  accepted. 
New  York  to  Albany  and  Albany  to  New  York. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier  New  York 
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n  England- 

do  as  England  does!  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  8i 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiting  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Lakes. 

Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST    ROUTE    to    Scotland. 

Charm  of  England 

Other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information  free  on  application. 

John  Fairtnan,  Agent, 

London  &  North  Western  Railway, 

200  D  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVE.XTION 
BL.'VNK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

fM\/I71VI'TT^l?Ql  aided.  Iclea.s  developed. 
**^  ▼  *-<i^  ■■•  V-^IX.O  Practice  in  all  Courts. 
RICHAHDSOX  <fc  ROCIERS.  2  Riggs  Bldg., WASHINGTON. 
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Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  _  We    furni-sh    every- 
thing. Money-making  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.    Write  for  it  today.    Don't  put  it  off  ! 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J, 
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often  needless  signs  along  the  road — signs, 
it  may  be  added,  which  motorists  com- 
monly disregarded.    Further: 

The  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  few  organizations  in  the 
-country  which  have  installed  electric  flash 
warnings  on  sign  boards  at  places  where 
conditions  are  unusually  hazardous.  These 
signals  flash  intermittently  and  attract  the 
motorist's  attention. 

The  red  bull's-eye,  placed  at  a  lower  point 
on  the  sign  standard  to  catch  and  reflect  the 
rays  from  headlights,  is  also  used  by  the 
California  organization  and  by  the  Reading- 
Automobile  Club,  Reading,  Pa.,  the  Inland 
Automobile  Association,  Spokane,  Wash., 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Motor  Club  of  North- 
ern Pennsylvania,  the  Bureau  of  Roads  and 
Bridges,  State  of  Nebraska,  and  many  other 
associations  and  State  departments. 

The  executives  of  motoring  associations 
are  most  enthusiastic  safety  workers. 
"During  the  past  year,"  says  Miss  A.  For- 
man,  Secretary  of  the  Tidewater  Automo- 
bile Association  of  Virginia,  "we  have  erect- 
ed 600  metal  warning  signs  and  about  200 
wooden  signs  of  various  sizes  and  with 
warnings  to  suit  particular  hazards." 

The  Lehigh  Vallej^  INIotor  Club  is  financ- 
ing the  erection  of  permanent  signs,  at  a 
cost  of  $25  each.  The  work  of  placing  them 
is  being  done  by  the  Pennsyhania  State 
HighAvay  Department. 

' '  There  is  no  danger  spot  in  our  territory 
which  is  not  posted  with  a  sign  and  no  ex- 
pense is  spared  in  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  sign  system,"  says  Harry  E. 
LaVier,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.). 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Automobile  Club 
recently  started  installation  of  reflecting 
signals  on  all  signs  in  its  territory,  first 
taking  care  of  the  worst  curves  and  hills. 
"We  now  have  a  special  committee  plan- 
ning an  extension  of  this  program,"  says 
Theodore  M.  Sembach,  secretary  of  the 
organization,  "we  intend  to  push  our 
efforts  for  safety  to  the  limit  of  our  financial 
abihty." 

"We  have  found  many  danger  signs 
placed  on  not  particularly  dangerous 
curves,"  said  Frank  W.  Gilbert,  Secretary 
of  the  Inland  Automobile  Association, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  "and  on  account  of  this, 
dri^'ers  have  disregarded  warnings  not  only 
at  these  curves,  but  also  at  really  dangerous 
curves.  We  feel  that  too  much  marking  is 
just  as  bad  as  no  marking  at  all,  and  that 
the  danger  spot  marked  sliould  actualh'  be 
a  menace.  We  ha^e  therefore  placed  the 
highest  type  of  reflecting  signals  at  the 
really  dangerous  spots  and  will  carry  the 
plan  further  this  year." 

The  Chicago  IMotor  Club  during  1921 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
erection  of  suitable  road  signs  in  Cook 
county  and  contiguous  territory,  according 
to  Royal  N.  Allen,  ^Manager  of  the  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Department.  More  than 
3,000  signs  were  placed  at  dangerous  places 
on  400  miles  of  highway.  Some  of  the  signs 
placed  by  this  club  cost  $100  or  more. 

"Our  highways  A\dthin  a  radius  of  30 
miles  are  posted  with  signs  calling  atten- 
tion to  dangerous  hills  and  curves,"  says 
P.  G.  Rimmer,  President  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  ^lotor  Club  of  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. "We  have  some  bad  hills  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tourist  we  erect  signs  giA-ing  preliminary 
warning  of  an  approach  to  a  dangerous 
hill.  Within  a  safe  given  distance  of  the 
hill  another  danger  sign  is  posted,  on  which 
is  painted  a  white  skull  and  cross-bones  on 
a  red  background,  informing  the  driver  as 
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End  the 

Re-pumping 

Put  on  the  new  Trex  Lock  and 
pump  your  tires  Only  Once 


Until  recently  the  only  way  to  keep 
proper  inflation  was  the  regular  trip  to  fhe 
Service  Station  every  week  or  two  for  air^ 
waiting  in  line^half  an  hour's  time — grease 
and  dirt — washing  up — and  all  the  rest. 

No  wonder  all  this  work  was  neglected. 
But  the  neglect  meant  soft  tires,  rim-cut- 
ting, and  the  early  ruin  of  expensive  tires. 

Then  came  the  Trex  Lock.  This  wonder- 
ful invention  is  simple  and  effective.  It 
positively  locks  the  air  in  the  tire. 

It  keeps  perfect  inflation,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  life  of  the  tire.  It  affords  all  the  increased 
mileage — but  with  no  irksome  duty  for  the  motor- 
ist.    There  is  nothing  to  take  care  of. 

Put  a  set  on  your  tires  today,  and  eliminate  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  motoring.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  In  sets  of  five,  or  singly  if  you 
desire — only  $1  for  each  tire. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  put  in  his  stock,  write 
direct  to  us. 

THE  TREXLER  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous   Trex  Tire  Tool 
and    other    high-ffrade     automotive    products 

Factories:  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


ACTUAL  SIZE 

All  you  need  are 
your  fingers,  pair  of 
pliers,  and  three  min- 
utes to  attach  a  Trex 
Lock  to  your  tire. 

Simply  unscrew  the 
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attach  the  Trex  Lock 
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stem. 

Fits  any  tire:  any 
motorist  can  attach. 

Price  $1  for 
each  tire 
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fullv  as  possible  of  conditions  to  be  met  and  in  what  gear  to  take 
the'liill." 

The  Wisconsin  Highway  Commission,  which  has  for  a  long 
tinie  used  a  standard  sign — an  inverted  triangle — is  now  changing 
this  style  at  railroad  crossings  to  the  A.  A.  A.  standard  railroad- 
crossing  sigii.  This  sign,  being  different  in  color  and  shape  from 
the  others  in  use  in  Wisconsin,  di-aws  the  attention  of  the  motorist 
where  caution  is  most  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  New  York  State  I^Iotor 
Federation,  the  State  Highway  Commission  marks  the  danger 
spots  on  main  arteries  of  travel  with  a  special  warning  board — a 
large,  a\  lute  board  from  tliree  to  eight  feet  square  Avith  a  checker- 
board background  and  the  Avaruing  in  hea\-y'  black  letters.  These 
boards  are  so  i)lacod  that  the 
rays  of  automobile  headlights 
illuminate  them  at  night.  Each 
of  these  signs  points  out  a  spe- 
cific danger  at  the  spot  where 
it  is  erected. 

The  Missouri  State  High- 
way Commission  is  planning 
warning  signs  along  7,7(X) 
miles  of  highway. 

As  a  large  number  of  high- 
way accidents  occur  at  night, 
a  constant  problem  is  to  make 
night  driving  more  safe,  either 
by  the  introduction  of  the  red 
reflecting  signals  mentioned 
here,  or  by  the  installation  of 
high-powered  white  lights  to 
ilhnninate  the  face  of  the 
boards  alreadj-  installed.  The 
accompanying  illustration 
shows  one  of  these  installa- 
tions at  a  spot  whore  a  sharp 
turn,  occurs  at  the  edge  of 
a  steep  declivity.  The  sign 
is  placed  at  a  spot  where 
a  reckless  driver  might  plunge 
from  jthe  road,  and  is  illumi- 
nated, not  only  by  the  head- 
lights, but  also  by  an  electric 
light  at  a  near-by  comer. 

;Many  other  States  and  motorists'  organizations  are  taking 
up  this  work  so  that  roads  of  principal  travel  maj'  be  made  safe. 

Still,  warnings  are  not  ever5i:hing,  and  "A  Chauffeur"  sends 
the  New  York  Timea  an  article  in  which  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  accidents  is  lodged  with  the  automobile  owners' 
predilection  for  cheap  chauffeurs.    We  read: 

A  graduate  of  an  automobile  school,  after  he  is  told  his  course 
is  finished,  will  naturally  jump  out  and  look  for  a  di-iAing  posi- 
tion ;  if  an  OA\Tier  advertises  for  a  chauffeur,  he  ■will  natiirally  com- 
pete with  an  experienced  man  for  the  position  and  offer  his 
services  for  So  or  SIO  cheaper,  and  naturally  gets  the  position. 
The  owner  pats  himself  on  the  back,  thinking  he  has  saved  So  or 
SIO  a  week  by  employing  this  type  of  man.  and  naturally  tells  his 
friends  who  may  think  they  are  paying  too  much  to  their  chauf- 
feurs and  either  try  to  cut  their  chauffeurs'  pay  or  let  them  go  and 
employ  cheaper  men. 

Now,  this  tA-pe  of  owner  is  not  only  fooling  himself,  but  is  doing 
a  graAC  injustice  to  his  family  as  well  as  the  car;  besides,  when  he 
figures  up  his  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  his  car  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  wiU  find  that  he  h'as  paid  more  than  the  difference 
between  an  experienced  chauffeur's  wages  and  an  inexperienced 
one  to  the  repair  shop,  besides  losing  the  comforts  of  his  car 
during  the  time  it  is  laid  up  for  repairs;  at  the  same  time  the  auto- 
mobile school  graduate  is  getting  his  experience  at  the  expense 
of  the  oA\-ner. 

This  same  tA-pe  of  owner  vrill  think  nothing  of  going  out  to 
some  roadhouse  and  get  liquored  up  on  a  lot  of  bootleg  and  keep 
his  chauffeur  out  until  3  or  4  A.  ]M.,  and  when  leaA"ing  said  road- 
house  A\-iIl  hand  out  So  and  SIO  tips  to  waiters,  hat-check  girls 
and  jazz  musicians,  and  still  neglect  to  pay  his  chauffeur  a  fair 
living-wage.  What  regard  has  a  man  for  his  vaie  and  familj' 
who  wiU  permit  them  to  ride  through  traffic  in  New  York,  and 
jeopardize  their  liAes  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  chauffeur? 
Is  it  not  better  for  a  man  to  go  to  his  business  in  the  morning  in  a 
peaceful  frame  of  mind  and  conduct  his  business  all  day  in  this 
same  frame  of  mind  instead  of  worrying  CAery  time  the  tele- 
phone bell  rings  that  it  .maj-  be  a  call  for  him  to  hurry  home 
or  to  some  hospital  as  his  wife  and  family  haA^e  met  with  an 
accident  while  riding  in  his  car?  On  the  other  hand,  when 
you  figure  it  out,  the  chauffeur,  as  a  rule,  is  the  most  under- 
paid man  to-day. 


Frum  ''The  National  Safety  News  " 

A  SPECIAL  SIGN   FOR  A  SPECIAL  DANGER. 

This  sipnal,  placed  at  the  top  of  a  steep  embankment  at  a  danger- 
ously sharp  turn,  is  illumined  by  a  spotlight  placed  in  a  near-by 
tree.  Many  accidents  occurred  here  at  night  because  autos  failed 
to  see  the  sign  in  time  to  slow  down  to  a  safe  speed  at  the  corner. 


TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    MOTOR    CARS    AND 
TRUCKS  IN  THE  WORLD— 12,588,949 

IF  ANY  FIEND  FOR  FIGURES  wants  to  knoAv  precisely 
hoAV  many  motor  vehicles  there  are  in  the  world,  exclusive 
of  motorcycles  and  tractors,  Automotive  Industries  has  gone 
into  the  matter  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  statistics  accounting  for 
the  last  car  and  truck.  Of  the  total  number  of  cars  in  the  Avorld, 
it  appears  among  other  interesting  sights,  83  per  cent.,  or  10,- 
50o,GG0  to  be  exact,  are  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  also  that, 
at  the  present  time,  Mexico  is  the  foremost  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can motor  cars  in  the  world, 
its  hn ports  in  1921  exceeding 
those  of  any  other  country. 
"^Tiile  "at  present  it  is  be- 
coming clear,"  comments  Ed- 
A\ard  NeA'ille  Vose  in  Dun's 
International  Review,  "that  in 
some  of  our  oAvn  States  the 
saturation  point  is  being  ap- 
proached,"' in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  aacU  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  North  and  South 
America,  there  is  still  room  for  a 
large  absorption  of  motor  A'ehi- 
cles.'  Oneof  the  striking  details 
bi-ought  out  by  The  Review  is 
that  there  are  only  a  little  more 
than  a  million  cars  in  the  Avhole 
of  Europe  as  against  more  than 
ele\en  million  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  folloAAnng 
table  giA'es  the  total  number  of 
motor  cars  in  use  in  Europe,  as 
compiled  and  estimated  by 
A  utomolive  l7idustries: 


Great  Britain. 
France ..... 
Germany    .  . 

Italy 

Spain 

Rus,sla .... 

Belgium 

Denmark.  .  . 
.Switzerland. 
Austria 


497,582 
:236,146 
91,384 
.53,000 
37.5C0 
.S.5,000 
33,200 
L'2.2f.O 
18,001 
16,350 


Norway 

Sweden 

Holland 

Poland 

Roumania .... 

Portugal 

Czecho-Slovakia . 
Azores    


Total . 


14.340 

14,2.50 

13,500 

10.700 

S,.500 

5.000 

4,138 

80 

1.110,996 


United  States 

Canada 

Argentina 

BrazU 

^Mexico 

Cuba 

Chile 

Uruguay . 

Porto  Rico 

Peru 

Venezuela- 

Trinidad 

Colombia.    

Panama 

Dominican  RepubUc. 
Jamaica 


Figures  for  North  and  South  America  are  presented  in  this  table: 

.10, .505.660  British  Guiana 1.0.50 

463,448  Barbados 1,000 

75,000  Newfoundland 600 

25,000  Paraguay 500 

25.000  Ecuador .500 

20.000  Guatemala 500 

10.000  (iuadeloupe .500 

10,000  Salvador 400 

6.500  Nicaragua 370 

3.343  BohNia .300 

2,500  Honduras 200 

2.221  Costa  Rica 200 

2.000  Bahamas 1.50 

1,950  British  Honduras 68 

1,800  • 

1,350  Total. 11,162,110 

South  America,  Canada  and  Mexico  are  expected  to  increase 
their  use  of  cars  as  rapidly  as  better  roads  permit.  As  for  the 
European  situation,  Mr.  Vose  says,  in  Duns  International  Review: 

The  total  for  Great  Britain  is  excIusiA'e  of  motorcycles,  of  which 
no  less  than  173,200  are  in  use,  mostly  of  domestic  manufacture. 
The  number  of  passenger-cars  is  stated  to  be  242,500;  trucks, 
128,200;  hackneys,  82,800;  other  A^ehicles,  including  tractors, 
traction  engines  and  ambulances,  17,482.  In  other  words,  less 
than  half  of  the  motor  Aehicles  in  use  are  passenger-cars.  The 
aA"erage  number  of  motor  Aehicles  of  aU  kinds  is  approximately 
one  for  cA'ery  192  persons.  This  is  clearly  far  below  the  satura- 
tion point,  when  we  consider  the  number  per  capita  in  countries 
like  the  United  States  and  Canada.  No  country  has  finer  or  more 
beautiful  roads,  and  as  the  weight  of  taxation  resulting  from  the 
war  is  graduallA'  hfted,  the  number  of  ears  in  use  in  this  market, 
already  the  second  largest  in  the  world,  is  hkely  to  be  vastly 
increased.     In  FYance  a  similar  situation  exists. 
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It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  Packard 
Truck  never  could  have  attained  out- 
standing leadership  were  it  not  a  sound, 
saving  investment,  from  every  view- 
point of  truck  operation. 

The  comparatively  low  purchase  price  of  Packard 
Trucks  —  generally   lower  than  prices   of  other 


trucks  of  comparable  quality — adds  great  emphasis 
to  Packard  value. 

The  seasoned  and  stable  organization 
building  the  Packard  Truck  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  and  fortify  still  further 
its  leadership  and  its  reputation  for 
lower-cost  haulage. 


Packard  Trucks  range  in  capacity  from  2  tons,  to  7}i  tons  and  in  price  front  $3,100  to  $4,500 

Packard  Service — In  585  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States.  Packard  Truck  Service  Stations 
eive  owners  highly  skilled  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Packard  Truck  costs,  always  low^  because  soundt 
Packard   construction   minimizes  need  of  repair,  are  held  still  lower  by  this  expert,  broadcast  service. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,   DETROIT 

Clsh  the  man  'who  oTvns  one 
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Increase  Tour  Knowledge  of 

BONDS 

EVEN  though  a  consistent 
bond  buyer,  there  may  be 
some  points  about  bonds, 
concerning  which  you  desire 
more  complete  information. 
K  an  investor  in  other  lines  or 
a  beginning  bond  buyer,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  become 
fully  informed  on  the  merits 
of  Bonds  as  investments. 

"Bonds — iiueSlions 
cAnswered — Terms  '•Defined'* 

In  the  tliirty-six  pages  of  this  booklet 
are  discussed  the  questions  which  our 
extended  experience  has  shown  are 
those  most  frequently  asked  by  bond 
buyers.  Its  contents  also  include  non- 
technical definitions  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  bond  terms. 

MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  and  copy  of  booklet 
will  be  sent  promptly  without  obligation. 


HALSEY, 

STUART 

&,  CO. 


■  INCORPORATED- 


CHICAGO       NEWYORK      BOSTON 
209S.LaSaUeSt.        14  Wall  Street     10 Post OfBce Sq. 

PHILADELPHIA     DETROIT     ST.LOUIS 
Land  Tide  Building         Ford  Bldg.       Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

First  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.     Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


<m.**Bm,,SMail  to  Nearest  Office- 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  booklet  LD-6, 
"Bonds  —  Questions  Answered — Terms 
Defined." 

Name 

Street 

City 
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WHAT  THE  GERMAN  GETS  FOR  HIS  MARK 


WHAT  the  collapse  of  the  mark  means 
to  the  German  in  the  way  of  high 
prices  is  Aividly  shown  by  a  tabular  com- 
liarison  of  the  value  of  the  pre-war  and 
post-war  mark,  translated  by  Export  Trade 
from  Tdgliche  Korrcspondenz  and  appearing 
in  the  current  Nations  Business,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  table,  prepared  a  few 
luonllis  ago,  is  valid  to-day,  the  contrast 
haA'ing  grown  more  striking,  if  au^'thing: 


Marks:    Formerly:     lf<l4. 

1  A    good    I'lain 
dinner. 

2  Bottle        good 
Rhine  wine. 

3  Best     seat     in 
"Philharmonic." 

5  Dinner  at  .Mel- 
lon, consisting  of 
hors  d'u:uvre!i 
two  courses, 
dessert. 

10  Elegant  dress 
shirt. 

20  Express  fare 
between  Berlin 
nnd  Munich. 

25-30  Board  and 

lireakfast  for  a 
student    for    a 
month. 
50  Winter       over- 
coat. 
$5  Suit    made    to 
measure. 
100  Month's   board 
and  lodging  in 
a  small  seaside 
town. 
500  Month's   allow- 
ance for  a  Uni- 
vcrsitj  student. 
1,000  Monthly       in- 
come  of   army 
major. 
5,000  Yearly    income 
of    a   comfort- 
able       middle- 
class  man. 
10.000  Cost  of  nice  lit- 
tle country  villa 
with  orchard. 
100,000  .\mbition   of  a 
thrifty     citizen 
to   possess   this 
amount. 
1,003.000  Possession       of 
this    sum    only 
considered  pos- 
sible   in    fairy- 
tale. 
1,000,000,000  Amount        col- 
lected with  dif- 
ficulty by  "vol- 
untary '  contri- 
bution —  given 
under  protest — 
to    build    fort- 
resses. 


.Marks:      Now:     1921. 

1  Two    rolls. 

2  Bottle  of  soda 
water. 

3  A  program. 

5  A  sausage  roll 
at  a  carmen's 
"pull  up." 


10  A  collar. 

20  Hardly  a  cab- 
fare  between 
two  Berlin  sta- 
tions. 
25-30  Tip  for  a  land- 
lady for  prepar- 
ing the  break- 
fast. 
50  Velvet  collar  for 

it 
85    Cleaning    and 
pressing    of    a 
suit. 
liiO  Bed    (for    one 
night)  in  a  Ber- 
lin inn. 
500  Pair    of    shoes 
for     a     young 
girl. 
1,0(10  Daily      income 
of       a       wine 
steward. 
5,000  Price     of     an 
ordinary  carpet. 


10,000  Cost    of    small 
repair  of  roof. 

100,000  Yearly  income 
of  "Beginner" 
of  a  profiteer's 
"clique." 
1,000,000  Pocket  money 
of  daughter  of 
high-class  profi- 
teer in  Berlin 
W.  TT. 
1.000,000,000  A  very  small 
fraction  of  the 
usual  deficit  of 
any  of  the  gov- 
ernment depart- 
ments. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  are  warned  by 
a  British  observer  to  beware  of  superficial 
impressions  of  conditions  in  Germany, 
based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  calamitous 
descent  of  the  international  value  of  the 
mark.  We  are  reminded  that  the  mark  is 
worth  more,  relatively,  in  Germany  than 
abroad.  That  is,  German  prices  have  not 
risen  proportionately  as  the  German  mark 


has  fallen  in  the  foreign  exchange  quota- 
tions. As  this  writer,  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Saturday  Review,  explains  in 
The  Review's  financial  supplement: 

Within  the  last  fortnight  the  paper  mark 
fell  to  fully  one-seventieth  of  its  gold  value, 
but  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  has  in 
very  few  cases  risen  to  more  than  twenty 
to  thirty  times  its  pre-war  level,  while 
some  public  services  are  rendered  at  only 
fifteen  times  their  cost  in  1914.  Wages 
and  salaries,  now  twelve  to  fifteen-fold, 
exhibit  no  corresponding  advance,  with 
the  natural  result  that  the  working  classes 
are  unable  to  pro\'ide  themselves  with  all 
necessaries  of  life. 

It  needs  only  a  stroll  through  the  meaner 
streets  of  an  industrial  town  in  Germany  in 
order  to  grasp  the  fact  that  to  a  German 
worker,  and  particularly  to  his  wife,  the 
paper  mark  is  still  a  mark,  not  one- 
tAventieth  and  still  less  one-sixtieth  or 
seventieth  of  the  ■vanished  silver  coin  of 
pre-war  days.  In  the  poor  quarter  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  around  the  "Roe- 
mer"  (where  the  Emperors  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  were  nominally  elected), 
prices  of  essential  foodstuffs  are  still  quoted 
in  pfennigs,  and  there  the  "WTiter  overheard 
intending  purchasers  discuss,  outside  the 
shop  windows,  the  necessity  of  some  min- 
utes' stroll  in  order  to  save  four,  six  or 
eight  pfennigs,  which  at  only  1,000  marks 
to  the  £,  represent  the  twenty-fifth,  six- 
teenth or  twelfth  part  of — }id.l  No  other 
argument  is  required — especially  coupled 
A\ith  a  comparison  of  present  and  pre-war 
earnings — in  order  to  understand  the  error 
of  comparing  British  and  German  taxation 
at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day. 

But  "superficial  a  lews  of  quite  another 
kind  lead  to  equally  wrong  conclusions": 

On  Sundays,  local  railways  and  municipal 
tramways  are  most  uncomfortably  OA'er- 
crowded  with  excursionists  to  woods,  rivers 
or  lakes.  This  national  habit  is  largely 
due  to  the  German's  love  of  his  children, 
but  the  mysterious  paper  parcels  taken  on 
these  picnics  have  shrunk  since  1914.  The 
family  wardrobe  has  become  the  chief 
sufferer;  boots,  even  those  made  of  leather 
substitutes,  are  not  replenished  as  often 
as  the  climate  demands,  and  woolen  and 
cotton  garments,  for  underwear  and  clothes, 
are  to-daj'  beyond  the  reach  of  the  purse 
of  factory-hand  or  agricultural  laborer. 

This  contrast  between  earnings  and  cost 
of  li\ing  explains  the  spirit  of  unrest  among 
the  working  classes,  of  which  naturally  the 
most  is  made  by  German  politicians,  Avho 
resist  the  demands  of  the  Allies  for  in- 
creased taxation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
so-called  Socialist  Government  is  in  power, 
the  graduation  of  direct  taxes  still  favors 
the  well-to-do,  and  especially  the  big  land- 
o-v\-ners.  The  lack  of  political  training  of  the 
German  masses  is  no  less  in  CA-idence  to-day 
under  the  Republic  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Emperor.  For  this  reason,  the  up- 
rooting of  the  bad  old  fiscal  system  presents 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  while  the  de- 
mands of  Allied  statesmen  for  larger  cash 
payments  are  made  the  pretext  for  tlireats 
of  new  indirect  taxes  to  be  borne  mainly  by 
the  impoverished  workers. 
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TO    INSURE    SOUTHERN  PROSPERITY 
BY  CROP  DIVERSIFICATION 


I 


F  I  were  Czar  of  North  Carolina 
instead  of  the  Governor,  I  would 
issue  an  edict  declaring  that  from  and 
after  five  years  from  date  any  man  who 
imported  into  North  Carolina  any  corn  or 
ineal,  wheat  or  flour,  beef  or  bacon,  should 
be  forthwith  hanged  and  ■wdthout  benefit 
of  clergy.  Of  course,  in  the  beginning 
I  should  be  denounced  as  an  infamous 
t>Tant,  but  after  the  law  had  been  in  effect 
for  ten  years  the  richest  State  in  "the  Union 
would  build  a  monument  to  me  as  the 
financial  redeemer  of  the  people."  So 
The  Banker-Farmer  (Champaign,  111."' 
quotes  a  statement  made  by  ex-Governor 
Bickett  while  in  office.  !More  powerful 
than  any  Czar,  however,  are  hard  times  and 
financial  needs.  A  New  York  Tribune 
headline  over  a  Chattanooga  letter  from 
a  financial  correspondent  tells  a  volume: 

*'Last  Two  Disastrous  Years  in  Cotton 

Have  Driven  Farmers  into  Fruit 

and    Potato    Growing,  Hog 

Raising  and  Dairying." 

In  the  "drive  for  diversification"  now 
on  in  the  South,  help  is  being  given  by 
various  new  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations and  creameries,  and  the  ■WTiterfrom 
Tennessee  says  in  his  concluding  para- 
graph: 

The  last  two  disastrous  years  in  cotton 
and  experiences  with  the  boll  weevil  have 
convinced  most  raisers  of  the  fleecj-  staple 
that  they  must  have  a  subsidiarj'  crop,  and 
the  rapid  increase  in  fruit  and  corn  growing 
and  potato  raising  shows  that  cotton  is  no 
longer  sole  possessor  of  the  Southern  farm- 
er's heart.  While  still  the  big  money  crop, 
the  others  are  rapidly  approaching  it. 

Arkansas  has  some  450  banks,  and  it  is 
a  predominantly  agricultural  State.  The 
Arkansas  bankers  have  decided  to  force 
Arkansas  farmers  to  diversify  bj-  offering 
credit  on  a  "no  food  and  feed  crops,  no 
credit"  basis.  In  Arkansas,  we  read  in 
Commerce  &  Finance  (New  York) : 

A  farmer  with  hay  in  the  barn,  corn  in 
the  crib,  meat  in  the  smoke-house,  and  ■n-ith 
poultry,  eggs  and  cream  to  sell,  will  be  in 
good  standing  with  his  bank  this  year. 

If  he  raises  his  feed  and  food  he  can  raise 
all  the  cotton  he  pleases  and  borrow  money 
on  it. 

The  Arkansas  Bankers'  Association  has, 
through  its  committee  on  agriculture,  sent 
the  following  poster  to  every  banker  in 
the  State,  and  it  is  everj-where  being  posted 
conspieuoush^  If  the  program  outlined 
in  the  poster  "could  be  adopted  by  banks 
all  over  the  South  and  honestly  and  earn- 
estly lived  up  to,  the  cotton  farmer's 
troubles  would  be  somewhat  relieved." 
The  poster  reads: 

Our  Credit  Policy 

While  this  bank  is  \'itally  interested  and 
affected  by  the  crop  plans  of  this  commu- 
nity we  do  not  presume  to  have  the  right 
to  direct  the  farm  plans  for  this  locality. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  right,  however,  to 
determine  fundamental   policies   that  are 


/T'- 


d. 


h 


\ 


SOLID  .BUSINESS  FOUNDATIONS 


Solid  Business  Foun- 
dations can  be  estab- 
lished only  on  the 
bed-rock  of  sound  fi- 
nancing, which  in  turn 
can  be  obtained  only 
from  sound  and  re- 
sponsible financial  in- 
stitutions possessed  of 
both  the  experience 
and  organization  to 
serve  fully  and  com- 
pletely in  all  depart- 
ments of  banking. 


I. 
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National 
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Ihe  CONTINENTAL^/^/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 
More  than  $55,000,000  Invested  Capital 
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TRABt  MA«K 


'TJfie  right 

WATCH  CHAIN 

for 

summer  aa\)s 


THE  lieu*  Simmons  Belt  Chain  is 
above  all  safe  and  practical.  The 
patented  clasp  locks  securely  around 
the  belt.  Touch  a  tiny  spring — it 
unlocks  and  slips  off.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler,  nothing  better  protection. 

The  Belt  Chain  maintains  the  high 
Simmons  standard  of  beauty  and 
economy.  Made  in  a  variety  of 
finely  wrought  link  styles,  it  offers 
the  same  choice  of  superb  finishes 
as  do  all  Simmons  Chains — polished 
gold-filled,  green  gold-filled, 
PLATINUMGOLD-filled  and 
harmonious  combinations. 

See  these  Belt  Chains  at  your 
jeweler's.  You  will  be  impressed 
with  their  beauty  and  happily  sur- 
prised at  their  reasonable  prices. 

R.   F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 

R.   F.  Simmons  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ontario 

T/ie  Stui'vel  Says  It's  a  Simmons 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


necessary  iu  order  for  this  bank  to  give  the 
farmer  credit. 

No  money  will  be  loaned  the  farmer  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  feed. 

No  money  "will  be  kuo-\\ingly  loaned  the 
merchant  for  the  purpose  of  buying  feed 
that  is  to  bo  sold  to  the  farmer. 

This  bank  Avill  loan  money  to  the  farmer 
only  wheti  his  crop  plans  provide  for  ample 
acreage  necessary  to  produce  food  for  the 
people  on  the  place  and  the  feed  for  the 
animals. 

This  policy  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  our  depositors,  whose  money 
we  are  lending.  The  above  policy  has 
proven  safe  and  sound. 

A  suggested  base  for  feed  acreage  as 
taken  from  Government  reports  is  as 
follows:  Corn,  five  acres,  and  hay  crops, 
two  acres  for  each  work  animal,  and  am- 
ple acreage  in  feed  and  haj-  crops  and  pas- 
turage for  the  cows,  hogs,  and  other 
animals  on  the  place. 

This  bank  will  do  all  it  can  to  aid  farmers 
who  are  entitled  to  credit  in  the  purchase 
of  milk  cows,  hogs  and  poultry  necessary 
to  provide  milk,  meat  and  eggs  for  family 
consumption. 

A  farmer  with  hay  in  the  barn,  corn  in 
the  crib,  meat  in  the  smoke-house,  and 
with  poultry,  eggs  and  cream  to  sell,  is 
usuallj'  in  good  standing  with  his  bank. 

These  principles  are  in  conformity  with 
policies  as  adopted  by  the  farmers  in  con- 
vention in  Little   Rock. 

PLAY     SAFE— DON'T     GAMBLj;. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

STOCKHOLDERS— Henry  Ford  sneers 
at  them  as  "unproductive";  certain 
newspapers  are  fond  of  denouncing  them 
a.s  "idle";  "demagogic  orators  picture 
stockholders  as  robbers,  reaping  where  they 
have  not  sown."  Well  now,  continues 
Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes  in  a  recent  number  of  his 
Forbes  Magazine,  let's  see  about  it.  Is  it 
really  right  to  throw  stones  at  stockholders 
like  this?  And  he  answers  with  a  most 
decided  negative  by  the  simple  process  of 
asking  a  few  questions  in  turn: 

Who  made  Henrj'  Ford's  owti  automo- 
bile companj'  possible?  The  stockholders 
who  originally  advanced  money  to  him. 
Who  makes  it  possible  for  you  and  me  to  be 
carried  to  and  from  business  by  train  or 
street  car?  Stockholders.  Who  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  reapers  and 
binders  and  tractors  to  relieve  them  of  the 
hardest  work  of  the  farm?  Stockholders. 
Who  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  a  bank?  Stock- 
holders. Who  made  our  vast  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  possible?  Stockholders. 
Who  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  ready- 
made  clothing,  shoes,  watches,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things,  at  relatively'  low  cost? 
Stockholders.  Who  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  press  a  button  and  flood  our 
homes  with  hght?    Stockholders. 

Were  stockholders  all  over  the  country 
to  try  to  withdraw  their  funds  from  the  en- 
terprises in  which  they  are  invested,  there 
would  be  a  panic,  there  would  be  unem- 
ployment, there  w^ould  be  distress,  on  a 
scale  nev'er  before  known.  AU  material 
progress  springs  from  the  saving  of  money 
bv  some  one. 


CHOOSE 
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\L0OSE  -LEAF   OEVICES  -AND 
AACCOUNTINC  •  SYSTCMB 


BECAUSE- 


They  are  the  most  complete  variety 
of  loose  leaf  devices  and  sheets 
available.  Systems  for  small  and  large 
businesses  can  be  installed  promptly. 
Write  for  booklet  "General  Records." 
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Kalamazoo 
Loose  Leaf  BiNoeitCoL 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Sarv<c«-Salc^  Of^CCS    Evarywhcrs 


We  Recommend   Our 


Interest    ■ 
and'Pyincipal 
Cjuaranteed  fy 
.    SURETY    , 

,  BOND 


Surety/ 

BONDED 

FIRST  MORFGACES 

To    those  who  place  safety  above  everj'thing   else. 
These  Securities  are  appropriately  guaranteed   as  to 
Principal  and  Interest  by  the — 
FIDELITY  &  DEPOSIT  CO.  of  MARYLAND 

thus  offerint?  the  greatest  protection  to  the  most  discriminating 
investors.  Our  First  MortgraRe  Bonds  are  obtainable  (n  denonoi- 
nations  of  $100.  £500,  or  $1,000  with  semi-annual  interest  pay- 
ments,  Th^y  offer  the  safest  and  most  profitable  empioyment 
to  holders  of  Idle  funds.  Write  for  our  free  folder  and  Illus- 
trated booklet. 

LEONARb  &  BRANIFF,  Inc.,  Bond  Dept.  M7 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
New  York  Office,  50  E.  42nd  St. 
Chicago  Office,   732  First  National  Bank   Building 


THE  BACHE  REVIEW 

Clear,  condensed  information  weekly,  on  situ- 
ation in  business  and  financial  world.  Valuable 
to  investors  and  business  men. 

Free  on  Application 
J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


42  Broadway, 


New  York 


=STOPS  KNOCKS" 

in  CONNECTING  ROD  BEARINGS 

Just  remove  ordinarj'  bearing  bolts;  slip  In  Kil- 
Nocks,  and  get  50,000  miles  without  ever  again  hav- 
ing to  "take  up"  bearings.  No 
shims,  no  adjusting  ever  needed. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supplj'  you, 
order  direct.  Insist  on  the  genu- 
ine. Imitations  can  not  compare. 
Address 

Ramsey  Accessories  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  U.  S.  Diatributort 
1509  N.  Broadway,      St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Canadian  Dist. — Premier  Tire  4 
Rubber  Co..  Ltd..  707  Y  nge  St., 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Retail  prlceSo — Set  of  8  lor  Fords, 
Chevrolet,s,  Overlmds— other  small 
cars;  $8  Dodge,  Fordson. 


Stops  Motor  Connecting  Rod  Bearing  Knocks.    Manu- 
factured by  Kil-Nock  Company,   Inc.,    Davenport,    la. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  JEWELRY 

OEVEN  thousand  years  ago  there  were 
^  the  beginnings  of  jewelry,  which  had  its 
origin  not  so  much  in  the  desire  for  personal 
adornment  as  in  the  belief  in  magic.  The 
earliest  jewel  was  a  talisman  of  some  sort, 
often  a  stone  of  no  intrinsic  value,  we  are 
told  by  a  %\Titer  in  The  Xational  Jeweler 
(Chicago).  According  to  this  paper  the 
development  of  jewels  as  ornaments  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  evolution 
of  the  human  race.  No  other  single  form 
of  human  exjiression,  save  speech  itself,  has 
contributed  so  long  and  so  varied  a  share 
to  this  end.  Jewels  began  to  be  objects  of 
ornament  as  well  as  of  magic  about  the 
time  when  stones  possessing  some  inherent 
beauty  began  to  be  used,  which  the  ^\Titer 
places  at  some  indefinite  period  prior  to 
5000  B.  C,     He  says: 

The  period  from  5000  to  2500  B.  C.  was 
marked  by  wonderful  advances  in  the  mak- 
ing of  jewels,  and  the  art  reached  its  highest 
point  in  Egypt   at   about  the  latter  date. 

Do-rni  from  the  paleolithic  period  had 
come  the  necklace,  and,  with  the  early 
Egyptians,  jewels  were  still  necklaces. 
These  had  developed  in  three  forms: 
tubular  beads,  probably  bones;  spherical 
beads,  such  as  drilled  pebbles,  etc.;  and 
disk  beads  made  from  ostrich  egg-shells  cut 
into  small  disks  which  were  pierced  and 
strung.  But  these  crude  forms  began  to 
be  rapidly  replaced  by  attractive  stones  to 
which  certain  magical  virtues  were  also 
attributed. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these,  and  one  of  the 
most  commonly  found  right  up  to  the  cli- 
max of  the  Egyptian  period,  Avas  the  car- 
nelian.  The  camelian  was  used  as  a  cure 
for  red  eyes,  and  for  certain  other  sores, 
and  was  very  highly  prized.  E\en  to-day 
among  certain  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Syria 
and  northern  Africa  the  camelian  is  to  be 
found  tied  to  the  hair,  suspended  above  one 
of  the  eyes. 

Another  stone  greatly  admired  and 
widely  used  was  the  turquoise.  Tliroughout 
the  east,  even  to-day,  there  exists  an  in- 
tense tho  still  unexplained  love  of  the 
turquoise.  It  has  been  so  admired  since 
some  time  prior  to  5000  B.  C;  and  was 
intimately  associated  with  Hathor,  goddess 
of  motherhood,  one  of  whose  names  was 
"The  Lady  of  the  Turquoise." 

Throughout  this  period  the  question  of 
rarity  did  not  enter  into  the  value  of  a 
stone.  The  camelian  and  turquoise  were 
both  common  enough,  and  the  imitation 
turquoise,  when  invented,  found  just  as 
great  favor. 

Latter,  at  some  time  durtng  the  paleo- 
lithic period,  the  idea  of  "sympathetic 
magic"  arose,  making  one  of  its  appearances 
in  the  form  of  a  jewel  or  charm.  The 
beetle  was  the  symbol  of  immortality,  and 
must  not  be  harmed.  But  some  genius 
conceived  the  idea  of  carving  a  beetle  out 
of  stone  and  wearing  it,  which  would  then 
give  him  a  hold  over  the  sacred  beetle, 
and  a  claim  to  its  protection. 

The  first  important  advance  in  the 
development  of  jewels,  from  our  standpoint, 
was  the  gradual  addition,  during  some  u'^ 
known  period,  of  stones  which  in  themselves 
possest  some  elements  of  beauty.  The 
second  step  comes  when  carving  appeared. 


The  Collector  and  the  Art  Critic.  The  Collector  may 
be  attracted  to  a  certain  picture,  but  he  needs  the  judgment 
of  an  experienced  and  reliable  Art  Critic  when  he  buys  for 
intrinsic  values. 


The 

Art  of  Judging  Investments 


TiHE    SECURITIES    brought    to    your 
attention     may    or    may    not    have    in- 
trinsic vakie. 

Careful  investors  who  practice  the  art 
of  choosing  well-secured  bonds  consult  an 
organization  whose  investment  information 
and  experience  is  both  u  ide  and  tliorough. 

Make  yourself  and  your  investment  needs 
known  at  anv  one  of  The  National  City 
Company  offices  in  50  leading  cities.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
carefully  considered  recommendations  for 
the  investment  of  your  funds.  Or,  if  you 
wish,  our  Current  List  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  jO  leading  cities  throughout  the  IVorld 
BONDS  SHORT  TERM  NOTES  ACCEPTANCES 
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lactic 

•Tootft  'Bru4ft 


THIS  brush  cleans  more 
thoroughly  because  the 
tufted  bristles  reach  between 
the  teeth. 

It  is  easier  to  manage  because 
of  the  curved  handle. 

It  is  more  sanitary  because  it 
always  comes  in  the  yellow  box. 

It  wears  longer  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  bristles. 

Four  visits  a  year  to  your 
dentist  and  daily  use  of  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush 
insure  good  teeth  for  a  lifetime. 
Adults',  youths',  and  children's 
sizes. 

Made  in  the  United  States. 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Florence,  Mass. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


To  the  beetle  (the  scarab)  were  quickly 
added  the  frog  (sign  of  the  resurrection), 
and  either  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the 
wearer's  favorite  god.  Portions  of  the 
human  anatomy  Avere  also  reproduced 
and  added  to  what  by  now  was  be- 
eomiixg  a  pretentious  and  varied  chain  of 
beads. 

There  were  now  three  forms  of  magic 
jewels:  the  stone  which  was  worn  for  the 
sake  of  its  powers,  the  stone,  itself  ineffec- 
tive, which  posses t  magic  by  virtue  of  the 
shape  into  which  it  was' carved;  and  the 
combination  of  these  two,  a  potent  stone 
carved  into  some  potent  image. 

About  this  time  metal  conies  upon  the 
scene.  Hitherto  the  only  uses  to  which  it 
had  been  put  were  practical.  Silver  was 
highlj'  treasured  for  its  beauty  and  scarcity, 
being  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  gold, 
fiold  had  been  used  as  an  ornament  since 
the  neolithic  period.  It  was  beaten  into 
disks  and  sewn  on  clothing.  Being  of  no 
medicinal  or  magical  value,  however,  it 
was  subserA-ient  to  even  the  commonest 
stones  to  which  magical  powers  were 
attributed.  But  now  that  shape  as  well 
as  substance  had  magical  value,  its  value 
increased  immenseh",  and  it  was  produced 
in  large  quantities.     We  read  further: 

Here  entered  a  new  form  of  jewel:  the 
bangle,  bracelet,  and  ring.  This  consti- 
tutes the  fourth  step. 

In  any  event,  we  find  gold,  which  had 
constituted  the  only  jewel  of  the  ancients 
with  a  purely  decorative  origin — in  the 
shape  of  disks  seu-n  to  the  clothing,  as 
previously  mentioned — now  becoming  the 
most  potent  "magic"  jewel  of  them  all. 
Not  only  was  it  used  in  serpent  bangles  and 
rings,  but  it  was  also  made  into  tiny  cases 
to  carry  magical  things.  This  originated 
the  "gold  mounting" — the  fifth  important 
step. 

5leanwhile  the  evolution  of  the  jewel  was 
responsible  for  another  and  highly  im- 
portant custom — one  which  has  become  a 
\ital  and  seemingly  ineradicable  feature  of 
our  present-day  civilization.  It  was  the 
adoption  of  gold  as  the  standard  medium 
of  exchange.  Gold  not  only  filled  the  bill, 
but  was  conveniently  carried,  especially 
since  the  invention  of  the  serpent  ring  and 
bangle. 

Thus  the  jeAvel  was  developed  from  its 
lowest  form  to  its  highest  in  Egypt — from 
a  plain,  unattractive  stone  to  bangles  and 
necklaces  twenty  times  more  elaborate  than 
any  that  have  been  made  for  centuries. 
Yet  ne^'er  during  this  period  did  the  jewel 
lose  its  primary  use  and  importance  as  a 
thing  of  magic.  It  did  in  passing,  how- 
ever, give  expression  to  some  early  forms 
of  religion,  if  they  may  be  so  called;  it 
aided  in  the  rise  of  sculpture;  it  made  pos- 
sible the  later  development  of  science 
by  originating  the  use  of  glaze;  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  it  paved 
the  way  for  the  world  trade  which  came 
with  Alexander,  bj'  proAiding  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

No  other  single  form  of  human  ex- 
pression, save  that  of  speech  itself,  has 
played  so  long,  so  varied,  and  so  important 
a  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race. 
It  deser\-es  the  best  reward  that  can  be 
given  it — to  be  reproduced  and  made 
beautiful  in  all  the  various  forms  of  its 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touch}-  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.      y 


Fifteen   Hundred  Facts   and  Similes 


For  enlivening  Sermons,  Addresses.  Speeches,  etc.  A  Col- 
lection of  Good  and  Timely  Illustrations  with  which  to 
drive  your  argument  home.  Incidents,  quotations,  and 
bright  stories  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject.  Some- 
thing here  to  intensify  your  every  telling  point.  Thorough 
topical  and  textual  index.  8vo.  Cloth,  471pp.  f  2  postpaid. 

FUNK  &WAGNALLSCOMPANY.  354  Fourth  A»€.. New  York 


Fifteen   Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


progress;  to  be  housed  in  the  best  that  art 
and  skill  can  devise  and  execute;  to  be 
worn  with  taste  and  without  ostentation, 
and  to  be  accorded  the  respect  and  rev- 
erence due  one  of  man's  oldest  valued 
possessions." 


DIAMONDS  AS  CUTTING  EDGES 

'"T'HE  diamond  is  valuable  not  only  as 
-'-  the  "business  end"  of  edged  tools 
intended  to  cut  very  hard  substances  like 
hard  steel,  glass  and  its  own  sister  gems, 
but  it  is  widely  used  also  with  softer  ma- 
terials— brass,  hard  rubber  and  the  like, 
because,  altho  expensive,  it  far  outlasts 
similar  edges  of  steel,  and  is,  therefore, 
actually  cheaper.  This  we  are  told  by 
EllsAvorth  Sheldon,  New  England  editor  of 
The  American  Machinist,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Manufacture  and  Use  of  Diamond 
Cutting  Tools,"  contributed  to  that  maga- 
zine (New  York,  Jan.  12).  The  use  of 
■diamonds  as  cutting  points  for  rock-boring 
*ools,  stone  saws,  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  Mr.  Sheldon  says.  As 
tools  for  cutting  and  drilling  where  the 
material  to  be  worked  is  too  hard  to  yield 
to  the  cutting  edge  of  steel,  their  superiority 
has  long  been  recognized.  That  the  dia- 
mond has  a  far  wider  application  in  certain 
of  the  industrial  arts  where  the  material 
to  be  worked  is  comparatively  soft  is  not 
so  generally  known.     We  read  further: 

Every  machine-shop  man  is  familiar  with 
the  diamond  as  a  means  of  dressing  grind- 
ing wheels;  but  the  same  diamond  may  be 
converted  into  a  cutting  tool  to  do  much 
of  his  work  without  having  to  be  reground 
at  all,  and  thus  reduce  the  grinding-wheel 
to  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
There  are  many  materials  represented  in 
modern  manufactured  products  such  as 
fiber,  rubber,  paper,  bronze,  etc.,  that  of 
themselves  offer  little  resistance  to  steel 
tools;  yet  they  present  certain  character- 
istics that  render  the  cutting  and  shaping  of 
great  numbers  of  pieces  a  difficult  and  an- 
noving  proposition  because  of  their  ten- 
dency to  break  down  quickly  and  wear 
away  the  keen  cutting  edge  of  steel. 

Let  us  consider  the  manufacture  of  small 
articles  of  fiber,  or  of  the  material  that  is  so 
rapidly  superseding  it — bakelite.  Millions 
of  small  parts  are  being  turned  out  every 
day  by  automatic  machines  using  tools  of 
hardened  steel  which  require  constant 
attention,  regrinding,  resetting,  and  re- 
adjustment. 

The  cost  of  making  a  simple  forming  tool 
of  steel  for  such  a  machine  may  be  only  a 
few  dollars  while  a  similar  tool  in  which  the 
cutting  edge  is  a  diamond  might  cost  a 
hundred  times  as  much;  yet  the  life  of  the 
steel  tool  is  a  matter  of  days,  at  best,  Avhile 
the  tool  of  diamond  will  run  for  months. 
When  the  number  of  replacements,  the  cost 
of  skilled  supervision,  and  the  annoyance 
and  expense  due  to  variation  of  product  are 
considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  diamond 
will  repay  its  initial  cost  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Another  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  the  diamond  will  come  through  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  subsequent 
finishing  operations.  There  are  few  prod- 
ucts made  by  the  use  of  steel  tools  that  do 
not  require  filing,  polishing  burnishing,  or 
other  methods  of  improving  their  appear- 
ance; while  the  product  o*'  the  diamond  in 
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Pleasing  to  the  buyer's  eye 


The  McLean 
Unit  Idea 


No.  1340— UPPER 
DISPLAY  UNIT— 
rests  on  the  base. 


No.  1200  —  BASE 
UNIT— a  complete 
showcase. 


COMBINATION  OF 
BASE  AND  UPPER 
DISPLA  Y  UNITS,  each 
unit  6  jeet  long.  Add 
new  units  at  either  end. 
Both  ends  finished. 


YOUR  customer  may  not  know  exactly 
what  she  would  like.  Display  suggests 
the  article  and  flashes  a  message  of  desire 
to  her  mind. 

The  eye  is  pleased  by  goods  shown  in 
McLean  Units.  They  sell  readily,  because 
the  merchandise  looks  richer  against  the 
warm  mahogany  background  of  the  show- 
case. Even  dull  goods  seem  to  sparkle 
brilliantly  under  the  genuine  plate  glass. 
Good  merchandising,  sir.  Every  inch  is 
fascinating  display. 

McLean  Units  set  flat  against  the  wall, 
leaving  your  floor  space  open  for  customers. 
Your  store  seems  twice  as  large.  You  stand 
beside  your  customer,  where  you  can  quickly 
see  her  choice  and  close  the  sale. 

Enthusiastic  reports  come  to  us  constantly 
from  merchants  who  have  made  more  profit 
in  six  months  on  extra  sales  than  they  spent 
on  McLean  Units. 

These  units  are  easy  to  trim,  clean,  re- 
arrange, move  oi  sell  to  advantage  in  the 
event  of  business  changes. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  the  full  line  of  McLean  Units;  shows 
how  simple  they  are  to  set  up  without  skilled  help ; 
how  readily  they  fit  in  with  old  fixtures;  how  easy 
they  are  to  trim  and  keep  clean.  Start  with  one 
unit;  add  more  as  extra  profits  are  earned  by  first 
unit.  Keep  your  cash  reserve  for  discounting  bills. 
Divided  payments  can  be  arranged  on  these  units, 
because  we  have  faith  in  their  profit-earning  capacity. 

W.  B.  McLEAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3038  Bigelow  Boulev^d         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


M'^LEAN 


GOOD  STORE 
FIXTURES 
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9/,e 
Most  ^radical  9csk  in  tfic  Mrld 

GUNN  DESK 

unth  T^iienied  and  fuily  Guaranteed 

INLAID  "I  I  NO  WRITING  TOP 

eclipses  in  points  of  Ser^  ice,  Beauty  and  Desk  Comfort 

any  desk  ever  made. 

"Lino"  Tops  wear  like  iron,  feel  like  kid,  are  imper- 
vious to  stains,  scratches  and  other  damages  common 
to  wooden  tops. 

They  eliminate  desk  pads  and  eye  damaging  expensive 
glass  tops  and  have 'no  varnish  to  mar. 

"Lino"  Tops  are  made  in  a  soft  dull  restful  shade  of 
green.      They  supply  the  ideal  writing  surface. 

Sample  block  of  top  and  catalog  FREE  on  request^ 
with  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.,  LcptL 


Prevented  Strikes 
For  Twenty  Years! 

The  famous  Brooks  Agreement,  "the  finest 
example  of  industrial  statesmanship  yet  framed." 
has  prevented  strikes  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry'  of  England  for  twenty  years.  This 
document  was  written  by  Sir  Charles  \V.  Macara, 
Bart.,  and  in  his  fascinating  new  book.  "RECOL- 
LECTIONS." he  reveals  his  conciliator\-  methods 
of  stopping  strikes  and  bringing  Capital  and 
Labor  harmoniously  together.  Sir  Charles  also 
throws  attractive  sidelights  on  manners  and 
personal  characteristics  of  some  great  men.  besides 
giving  a  sur\"e>'  of  conditions  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industr\-  throughout  the  world.  To  any 
one  this  book  will  be  interesting;  but  if  you  are 
concerned  in  any  way  with  Labor.  Capital  or  Cot- 
ton, it  will  have  extraordinarj-  significance. 
Croun  Svo.  Cloljt.  iSj  pages 
$2,  net:  }3.I2.  postpaid. 

Funk  S  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


For  Violin  Lovers 

At  last  I  A  new  violin  with  the  true  Crerronese 
tone  of  the  great  Stradivarius!  For  centuries  the 
art  was  lost.  Xow  it  has  been  recovered  ar.d  a 
noted  violin  maker  of  England,  W.  J.  Farrell,  in 
his  remarkable  new  book — 

The  True-Tone  Violin 

just  from  the  press — tells  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery— how  the  new  \nolin  is  fashioned  and  fin- 
ished to  produce  the  right  tone,  with  detailed 
specifications  of  construction,  illustrations  of 
parts,  etc.  The  author  also  points  out  wherein 
the  new  instrument  differs  from  the  "factory 
fiddles"  of  yesterday.  All  lovers  of  the  violin,  as 
well  as  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  will 
find  this  book  all-absorbing. 

IsmoClolh     q6  pages,  fl  .30.  net:  $l  .$8.  postpaid. 

funk  &  Wapails  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


God  and  Evolution 

MOSES  vs.  DARWIN 

By  William  Jennings  Bryan 

Mr.  Br\-an  says  that  the  objection  to  evolution  is  that — "It  undermines  faith  in 
God,  robs  his  word  of  divine  sanction,  and  reduces  the  Savior  to  the  stature  of  a  man, 
with  an  ape  for  an  ancestor  on  his  mother's  side  at  least,  and,  as  most  evolutionists 
believe,  on  his  father's  side  also." 


Darwin^ s   Theory  of  Natural  Selection 

By  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 

Dr.  Cadman  says:  "The  Biblical  account  reflects  the  primitiveness  of  its  age,  the 
Dar%vinian  explanation  appeals  to  me  as  the  greatest  I  have  ever  known  as  regards  the 
attributes  of  the  Presiding  Mind.  The  development  of  man's  ethical  and  intellectual 
nature  proceeds  from  the  empire  of  spirit  in  which  that  Mind  presides." 

See  THE    HOMILETIC  REVIEW  June 

30  per  Copy— $3.00  a  Year 


Funk   &   Wagnalls   Company,    Publishers,    New    York   City 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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most  iustauces  is  finished  a\  ben  it  leaves  the 
tool. 

Brass  may  lie  cou-sidcred  a  soft  material 
indeed,  and  is  readily  Avorked  with  steel 
tools;  yet  all  brass  parts  produced  upon 
automatic  machinery  require  finishing 
operations  either  to  impro\'e  their  appear- 
ance or  to  fit  one  part  smoothly  and  snugly 
into  some  other  part. 

Hard  rublier  is  by  no  means  hard;  but  it 
is  a  very  difficult  material  to  finish  with 
steel  tools,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
turn  a  piece  parallel  because  of  the  rapid 
and  uneven  wear  of  the  cutting  edge. 
Parts  of  fountain  pens  have  their  surfaces 
left  so  true  and  smooth  when  turned  with 
the  diamond  that  no  subsequent  fitting  is 
necessary,  and  the  diamond  runs  for  months 
upon  this  work  without  attention. 

The  diamond,  ^Ir.  Sheldon  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  is  practieallj-  the  only  thing  of  which 
a  tool  can  be  made  to  cut  materials  harder 
than  steel.  Glass,  marble  and  porcelain 
are  commonly  cut  with  diamond  tools.  By 
the  same  means  rubies,  sapphires,  and  other 
so-called  precious  stones  are  drilled,  cupped, 
and  formed  to  take  their  places  as  bear- 
ings in  intricate  and  precise  mechanism, 
lie  continues: 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  known  sub- 
st  a  nee.  Chemicallj-  considered  it  is  ptire  ear- 
.  bon,  but  this  element  is  somewhat  peculiar  in 
that  it  may  exist  in  several  forms.  One  of 
these  is  represented  by  what  is  called  the 
"black  diamond."  Black  diamonds  are  but 
partly  or  imperfectly  crystallized,  are  of  a 
rather  porous  nature,  and  possess  practi- 
cally no  cleavage  grain.  They  are  of  about 
the  same  degree  of  hardness  as  the  white 
diamond,  but  as  they  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  process  of  shaping,  they  are 
us<'d  principally  as  cutting  points  in  rock 
drills,  marble  saws,  etc.,  where  little  alter- 
ation of  the  original  form  is  necessarJ^ 

The  structure  of  the  diamond  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  manufacturer  of  diamond 
tools.  The  crystal  presents  a  sort  of  grain, 
along  which  it  may  be  split,  and  in  making 
cutting  tools  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
structure  in  order  to  determine  at  what 
places  the  crystal  may  be  cleaved  to  obtain 
in  rough  outline  the  shape  desired.  Owing 
to  its  brittleness,  any  attempt  to  divide  it 
in  a  direction  not  in  the  line  of  cleavage  is 
certain,  to  result  in  shattering  the  stone. 
The  diamond  cleaver  may  study  a  crjstal 
for  hours  under  the  microscope  before 
making  any  attempt  to  cleave  it. 

A  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  diamond 
is  that  one  diamond  will  cut  another 
diamond.  A  man  might  take  two  pieces 
of  steel  of  equal  hardness  and  scrape  them 
together  imtil  his  hair  was  gray  without 
affecting  anything  but  his  disposition;  but 
let  him,  with  proper  knowledge  of  the  art, 
scrape  one  diamond  with  the  sharp  comer 
of  another  and,  altho  he  will  w^ear  away 
the  keen  edge  of  the  cutting  diamond  and 
have  to  turn  it  around  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  it  cutting,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  has  an  appreciable  groove  in  the  other 
stone.  The  groove  need  not  be  very  wide 
or  very  deep  but  it  must  be  in  exactly  the 
right  place — it  must  coincide  with  the  lines 
of  cleavage. 

The  diamonds  are  seldom  cleaved  or 
otherwise  divided  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  smaller  pieces.  Usually  a  stone  is 
selected  as  nearh*  as  possible  to  the  size  of 
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the  tool  to  be  made,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  per  carat. 

In  one  of  the  illustrations  may  be  seen 
some  samples  of  diamond  tools.  If  this 
picture  be  examined  with  a  glass  it  wiU  be 
noted  that  each  tool  has  one  or  more  cutting 
lips  formed  of  pieces  of  diamond  crystal 
brazed  to  the  steel  holder.  The  first  tool 
to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  group  is  a 
forming  tool,  having  an  exceptionally  large 
diamond. 

The  value  of  this  particular  tool  is  around 
three  hundred  doUars,  but  when  one  con- 
siders that  its  counterparts  have  run  from 
six  to  nine  months,  forming  the  edges  of 
thousands  of  fiber  disks  daily,  without 
resharpening  and  practically  without  read- 
justment, one  may  see  that  the  tool  cost  per 
piece  is  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  performance  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  steel  tool  of  similar  shape. 


STAINLESS  METALS 

A  METAL  wdth  a  smudgy  colored  oxid 
is  not  a  good  one  to  use  with  leather 
on  textile  fabric,  or  any  material  that  wU 
stain  easily.  Of  course  the  worst  of  such 
metals  is  iron.  Iron  rust  not  only  stains 
badly  but  its  color  is  nearly  indelible. 
Copper,  brass,  and  other  metals,  either 
pure  or  alloyed,  have  also  this  objection. 
Inventors  have  been  at  work  for  some  time 
on  the  problem  of  "stainless"  substitutes, 
and  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Iron  Age 
(New  York)  now  tells  us  that  in  Great 
Britain  developments  are  following  fast, 
one  upon  another.  The  appearance  of  a 
so-called  "stainless  ii'on,"  and  its  possi- 
bilities, have  spurred  non-ferrous  producers 
to  new  achievements.  If  all  reports  are 
to  be  given  credence,  he  says,  important 
results  to  industry  may  be  the  outcome. 
We  read : 

"Stainless  iron"  is  really  low-carbon 
stainless  steel  which  can  be  rolled  and 
forged  into  sheets,  wire  and  other  products, 
a  property  not  characteristic  of  the  regular 
stainless  steel.  The  principal  drawback  is 
its  cost  because  of  the  expensive  low- 
carbon  ferrochromium  necessarj'  to  its 
production.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
ports, however,  a  new  process  has  been 
discovered  by  an  Englishman  wherebj'  this 
important  low-carbon  ferroalloy  can  be 
produced  at  around  20  cents  per  pound  and 
with  a  carbon  content  of  about  0.25  per 
cent,  as  compared  to  about  55  to  GO  cents 
for  the  present  product  made  here.  The 
inventor  has  recently  been  in  the  United 
States  looking  after  the  rights  in  this 
country.  Wide  interest,  amounting  to 
enthusiasm,  prevails  in  England  because 
the  possibility  of  cheap  commercial  pro- 
duction of  a  low-carbon,  stainless  steel  is 
believed  to  open  up  wide  uses  for  it  as 
sheets,  wire  and  many  other  materials,  the 
results  of  which  are  obvious. 

In  the  non-ferrous  field,  British  research 
is  reported  to  have  developed  a  stainless 
alloy  which  threatens  to  supersede  copper, 
brass,  nickel  and  aluminum  for  many 
purposes.  More  details  of  this  ai)pear  else- 
where in  this  issue.  It  is  an  improved 
form  of  nickel-silver  containing  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  nickel  than  ordinary 
nickel-silver  and  therefore  harder,  more 
durable  and  more  nearly  approaching  silver 
in  color,  with  the  added  claim  that  its  price 
can  be  reduced  to  about  one-third  that  of 
stainless  steel  or  iron  as  now  made. 
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Write    for    "Parsons   Tests" — 

a  series  of  7  simple  paper  tests  that  will 
make  you  a  judge  ofsond  business  papers 


qA  Few  Extra  Hours  in  the  Making  Adds 
Years  to  the  Life  of  ^efendum 

IT  takes  time  to  make  good  ledger  paper.  It  takes 
time  to  make  paper  that  will  stand  long  years  of 
hard  usage;  paper  that  does  not  sag  in  the  binder; 
paper  that  does  not  tear  or  "turn  up  its  ears."  It 
takes  time  to  make  Parsons  Defendum  Ledger  — 
the  most  popular  and  largest  selling  ledger  paper 
in  the  world. 

Will  your  present  ledger  paper  give  you  the  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  1  You  can  easily  find  out.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  "Parsons  Tests" — a  series  of  7  simple  paper  tests 
that  will  make  you  a  judge  of  good  business  paper.  We  will 
also  send  a  liberal  sample  book  of  Defendum  paper,  both 
white  and  buff,  as  the  latter  is  beconiing  increasingly  popular. 

Parsons  Paper  Company.  Holyoke,  Mass. 

PARSONS 

Defendum  Ledger  Paper 

The  Largest  Selling  Ledger  Paper  in  the  World 


Since  1853 — 


—  makers  of 
Business 
Papers 


piopmtuctic        antiphlooisiic 
ihscutient  resolvo' 

r*^-  i-Otl»i    »e.nj,    iprjifi.  "'"  ^'" 
JW(,  (oi|„,„   ,;om.  bun<oni 

TO  ALLAY   PAIN 
Manufactured   Bt 


sore  muscles! 

Take  that  half  day  ofF  regularly.  Get  in  that 
much  needed  outdoor  exercise.  Your  well  being 
demands  it.  Don't  fear  the  usual  penalty.  Work  the 
following  day  without  that  "all  in"  feeling. 

Follow  the  exercise  of  unused  muscles  with  an  im- 
mediate application  of  a  few  drops  of  Absorbine,  Jr., 
or  use  a  rubdown  solution.  Get  that  delightfully 
cooling  and  soothing  sensation  that  follows— ^itiputs 
vim  and  vigor  in  tired  muscles. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  a  powerfully  concentrated,  safe 
liniment,  an  antiseptic  and  a  germicide, 'conveniently 
combined  in  one  container.  It  is  of  a  clean,  pleasant 
odor  and  without  the  usual  liniment  stain. 

Get  a  bottle  for  your  club  locker ;  keep  one  handy 
at  home ;  don't  travel  without  it.  At  most  druggist's, 
^1.25,  or  postpaid.  Liberal  trial  bottle,  loc,  postpaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc., 
145  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Maj». 


Absorbine.  J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


t»^AOt  fc-JtK  *tC  WS  WklO'f    ■ 
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Spenderian 

Personal  Steel  Peil^ 


RneMediunx 

StuL  and 
Ball  pointed 


Spencerian     Pens     are 
t  o  d  a  >•    what    t  h  e  y 
have    been    all   these 
years — the    best    pens 
mada      The  finest  pen 
steel,  a  perfect  writing 
point    and    extra    long    life 
makes  them  so.     That  fasci- 
nating   book,     "What    "\"our 
Handwriting  Reveals,"  and  10  sample  pens, 
diCFerent  patterns,   sent  on-  receipt   of   10c. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


347  Broadway 


New  York  City 


HAY  FEVER— ASTHMA 
ROSE    COLD 

Keep  Pollen  and  Dust  out  of  your  Xose. 
Tiny    XASALFILTER    Aids    Breathing. 

S1.00  Postpaid 
NASAL  FtLTER  CO..     Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


DON'T 

DIG   NA/EEDS 

Keep  your  Headways,  Paths,  Cut- 
ters, Tennis  Courts  or  Tracks  free 
from  grass  and  weeds  with  HERBI- 
CIDE— The  Weed  Exterminator. 
Used  for  36  years  by  leading  Railroads, 
Cities,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Estates,  etc. 
One  application  hills  both  tops  and  roots,  and  each 
gallon  is  enough  to  cover  500  to  1.000  square  feet. 
It  elirainatea  the  constant  annoyance  of  digging  or 
pumng  weeds,  and  saves  both  labor  and  expense. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet 
READE  MFG.  CO. 
145  Hoboken  Ave.  Jersey  City,   N.  J. 

KILL  THE  ROOTS  WITH 

HERBICIDE 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

May  3. — The  French  cabinet  "vdlhdraws 
the  French  delegation's  provisional  ap- 
proval of  I  lie  note  from  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference to  Russia  and  determines  to 
stand  by  Belgium  in  opposing  any 
encroaohineut  upon  private  property 
ownership  in  Russia. 

The  Dail  Eireaun  orders  a  two-days'  truce 
1  etween  the  opposing  factions  of  the 
I.ish  Republican  Army. 

-Vll  the  nations  represented  at  the  Genoa 
Conference  agree  to  plans  for  other 
international  confei-ences  to  continue 
the  work  of  European  reconstniclioii. 
The  conferences  will  be  held  in  Loudon. 

The  Venezuela  Congress  unanimously 
elects  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez 
constitutional  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic.   His  term  is  seven  years. 

May  4 — The  forces  of  General  Chang  Tso- 
Lin  have  been  defeated  on  three  battle 
points  and  have  suffered  heaAy  losses, 
according  to  consular  advices  received 
in  Peking. 

Xews  of  the  Irish  truce  comes  too  late  to 
prevent  the  blowing  up  of  Castle  Pol- 
lard Barracks,  near  iMullingar,  by  Re- 
publican malcontents  and  a  conflict 
between  Irish  Republican  army  regu- 
lars and  irregulars  on  the  Free  State  side 
of  the  Londonderry-Donegal  border  in 
which  three  Free  Staters  are  killed  and 
three  seriously  wounded. 

The  Allied  Reparations  Commission  noti- 
fies the  German  Government  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Russo-German  agree- 
ment, recently  signed  at  Rapallo,  that 
seems  to  violate  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

Four  American  relief  workers  have  been 
deported  from  Kharput,  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, it  is  announced  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  Americans  charge  the 
Turks  •with  unjust  treatment  of  them- 
sehes  and  cruellies  against  Christians 
in  Asia  iMinor. 

May  .".. — The  forces  of  General  Chang  Tso- 
Lin,  the  Manchurian  leader,  have  been 
dri\"en  from  the  region  of  Peking,  and 
General  Wu  Pei-Fu  is  in  control  of  the 
situation,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Peking. 

The  Irish  trace  is  extended  to  May  10.  and 
all  political  meetings  are  called  off  for 
the  time  being. 

May  G. — Following  the  succes.ses  of  General 
Wu  Pei-Fu.  President  Hsu  Shih-Chang, 
of  the  Peking  Government,  removes  the 
Premier  and  two  other  cabinet  officers 
and  orders  their  arrest,  and  dismisses 
General  Chang  Tso-Lin  from  his  office 
of  Inspector-General. 

Exi)laining  that  its  purpose  is  "to  explore 
every  possibility  of  reacl.ing  an  agree- 
ment," the  Dail  Eireann  indefiniteh- 
prolongs  the  truce. 

The  Supreme  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of 
tlic  Soviet  Government  issues  an  order 
fur  the  trial  of  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Russian  Church,  Archbisliop  Tikhon, 
and  Archbishop  Xikandei,  charged 
with  opposing  the  requisitioning  of 
church  treasures  by  the  So"viet  Gov- 
ernment. 

May  7. — Disorders  in  Lister  during  last 
week  result  in  thirteen  deaths,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  Belfast. 


In  shape  it 
look5  much 
like  an 
ordinary 
wrench. 

It  isn't 
It's  a 
Billings 
and  Spencer 


^^^  Billing 
%rSpencer  Co 

Hartford,  Conn. 

RADIO  HEAD  PHONES 

World's  Largest 
Distributors  of 

RADIO 
HEAD  PIECES 

We  represent  30  manufciC- 
turers,  showing  75  types 
nnd  designs,  priced  from 
$5.00  to  $15-00.  Follow- 
ing is  a  partial  list  of  man- 
ufacturers: 


Manhattan 
Cory 


Everett 
American-Electric 


Thdmpson-Levering    Connecticut 
Frost-Fones 


Western-Electric 
Dictagraph 
Elmwood 
Holtzer-Cabot 


Leich 

Phones  on  hand  for  immediate  shipment.  Ask  us  for 
the  phone  you  want.  Specinl — 100  ohm  single  re- 
ceivers made  by  old  reliable  telephone  maker.  List  — 
J2.S0.  Ac^^nts  Wanted  Everywhere,  Get  Uteraiurc 
and  discount  sheet. 

B.  E.  Polczynski  &  Co. 

225  Capitol  Bldg.,        1530  Broadway 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S-  A. 


PERSONALITY:  How  to  Build  It 


This  keen,  forceful  book  reveals  thi'  s:cr  t  of  winnin.; 
others  by  personal  study,  adroitness,  and  tact,  and 
shows  how  these  essential  qualities  may  be  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  success  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. It  is  filled  with  tried  and  proved  facts  that  you 
should  understind  and  with  lucid  directions  as  to  how 
to  apply  this  information  for  your  own  benefit. 
jSmo,  Cloth,  $i.o8  postpaid 

fUNK  S  WAGNAllS  (OMPANIT,  354  fourth  Avtnue.  New  York 


/K^^UROPE^sSjv'^  ^ 

/^/  THIS   SUMMER  \S^ 

^Y  Where  to' go — what  to  see.  X^V' 

'  Costs— Suggested  itineraries,   f 

Ask  for  free  book,  "American 

Traveler  in  Europe  1922" 

Oberammergau,  The  Passion 

Play.     Write,  phone  or  call    ; 

^\  AMERICAN    EXPRESS  /^. 
'^r\\        Travel  Department        /Zft 
k'-r^V         65  BROADWAY,         X/^ZVi 


NEW  YORK 


^mm 


^^ 
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WIRELESS 

VACUUM 
CLEANER 
Only 

$22-50 

No  Electricity 
Required 

The  "Wireless"  made  of  polished 
aluminum  weighs  only  7  pounds. 
Operates  with  almost  no  effort. 
No  other  cleaner  like  it.  Oper- 
ated by  the  handle  sliding 
through  a  patented  grip.  This 
wonderful  invention  solves  the 
problem  of  a  real  cleaner  with- 
out being  power  driven. 

Hais  powerful  air  suction;  does 
perfect  work;  cannot  get  out  of 
order;  so  light,  handy  and  effi- 
cient that  once  used  no  house- 
wife would  do  without  it.  Proved 
satisfactory  for  6  years  before 
marketed;  fully  guaranteed. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  $22.50  and  we  will  prepay 
charges  from  factory. 

WIRELESS 
VACUUM  CLEANER  CO., 


1243  Book  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


\-^'~  -  -~  ' 
DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

Agents  find  the  "Wireless"  the  greatest  vacuum  cleaner 
value,  with  the  most  exteiuive  field.  Get  exclusive  con- 
tract for  your  territory.     Write  us  today. 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  need  no  longer  puzzle  you  if  you 
have  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Lilt.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Managing  Editor  New  Standard  Dictionary 
A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  io,ooo  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  shows  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divisions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  should  be  used  instead  of  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its. 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude.  Raffael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  lK>ok  will  pay  for  itself  in  service 
every  day. 

l2mo.  Cloth:    zsopages.    $1 .50.  net:  $l .62.  postpaid. 

funk  I  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354  fourlh  Ave..  New  York 


DISTRIBUTORS  Wanted 

Big  Money  For 

FORD  OWNERS 

Steer  your  Ford  with  one  hand  at 

I  thirty   miles  an    hour    over    rough 

roads.     Shoot  through  sand,  mud, 

grarel,  in  and  out  oi  ruts  and  over 

car    tracks.        Your    front    wheels 

CAN'T  turn  and  ditch  you.  Your  Ford  will 

stick  to  the  middle  of  the  road  like  a  Pack- 

I  ard  or   a  Cadillac  if  it  is  equipped  with 


i<;?p%".T9;4^Wheenhiils 


SAFETY  SPINDLES 

Give  another  driver  just  five 
minutes  befiind  your  wheel 
after  you  put  them  on  your  car. 
You've  made  a  sale.  No  talk- 
ing necessary — they  sell  them- 
selves. Liberal  profit  on  every 
sale.      All  or  part  time. 

Get  Exclusive  Contract  For  Your  County 

Hundreds  of  Ford  owners  within  a  few  miles  of  you. 
Most  of  them  will  buy  after  a  live  minute  trial. 
Make  big  money  wherever  you  drive  your  car  with 
these  and  other  fast  selling  accessories  of  our  man- 
ufacture.    WRITE  US  TODAY. 

125   E.  Jefferson  Ave., 
DETROIT,  Mich. 


Motor  Spindle  Corporation 


May  8. — The  Bulgarian  Government  re- 
quests the  economic  conference  at 
Genoa  to  postpone  payment  of  repara- 
tions due  from  Bulgaria,  to  arrange- a 
large  international  loan  for  her  and  to 
give  her  an  outlet  to  the  ^Egean  Sea. 

General  Chang  Tso-Lin,  the  Manehurian 
leader,  has  ordered  his  troops  to  with- 
draw behind  the  Great  Wall,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  Tientsin. 

^Nlay  9. — The  Croats  have  proclaimed  an 
independent  republic  of  Croatia,  naming 
as  President  AI.  Reiditch,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  Bari,  an  Italian  sea- 
coast  to'mi  of  the  Adriatic. 


DOMESTIC 

May  3. — United  States  Senator  Harry  S. 
New,  RepubUcan  candidate  for  renomi- 
nation  from  Indiana,  is  defeated  hy 
former  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge. 

The  German  Embassy  requests  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  leave  a  garrison  on 
the  Rhine,  following  similar  requests 
from  the  Allied  Governments, 

The  Senate  passes  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  for  S36,774,000,  and  sends 
it  to  the  President. 

The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  revive  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria  and  Hungary 
the  former  extradition  treaty  Avith  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

.May  4. — Dr.  JohnBassett  Moore,  a  member 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  is 
appointed  American  member  of  the 
Allied  Commission  of  Jurists  established 
by  the  Washington  Conference  on 
Armament  Limitation  to  arrange  the 
new  rules  of  warfare. 

I'resident  Harding  .sends  to  General  Pil- 
sudski  a  message  of  felicitation  on  the 
anni\'ersary  of  the  independence  of 
Poland. 

May  5. — Li(>utenant  Harold  F.  Selden,  of 
Washington,  and  Ensign  Frank  Miller, 
of  Indiana,  are  killed  when  their  hydro- 
plane crashes  into  another  over  the 
Potomac  River. 

May  6. — Henry  P.  Davi.son,  internationally 
known  banker  and  philanthroi)ist,  anil 
(^liairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  dies  at  his  home 
in  Long  Island,  in  his  ooth  year. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  ratified  the 
Washington  Conference  treaties  to 
which  China  was  signatorj-,  according 
to  a  Washington  dispatch. 

May  7. — The  patent  convention  concluded 
with  Germany  in  1909  has  been  re^^ved, 
it  is  announced  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

May  8. — ^A  mutiny  of  150  prisoners  in  the 
South  Carolina  State  penitentiary  is 
quelled  after  fourteen  prisoners  are 
wounded  by  guards. 

May  9. — President  Harding  sends  to  the 
House  of  Rei)res('ntatives  a  statement 
by  Attorney-General  Daugherty  show- 
ing that  the  Government  is  preparing 
to  prosecute  perpetrators  of  war  frauds, 
with  the  possibility  of  recovering 
$100,000,000. 

President  Harding  summons  fifteen  lead- 
ing transportation  executives  to  a  din- 
ner at  the  White  House,  May  20,  to 
consider  the  pos.sibility  of  adjusting 
railroad  freight  rates  downward. 

The  Tacna-Arica  conftTence  called  to  set- 
tle the  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru 
will  begin  in  Washington  on  May  15, 
it  is  announced. 


ci//3ttri 
but  the 
Cards* 


Records  that 
Bring  Profit 

Keeping  Records  is  an  Expense 
Using  them  brings  profit ! 

When  spread  out  on  Acme 
Equipment,  Records  Are  Used, 
because  they  are  instantly  acces- 
sible. They  invite  direction  and 
disclose  irregularity. 

Acme  'Visible  Equipment  effects: 

A  substantial  reduction  on  inven- 
tory carried; 
A  positive  control  over  purchases; 
A  lowering  in  production  cost; 
An  increase  in  sales; 
A  reduction  on  past  due  accounts. 

On  every  commercial  record  the 
Acme  Visible  Method  multiplies 
its  value. 

Among  smaller  institutions  as  well  as 
the  largest  known  industries  every- 
where, the  Acme  method  is  effecting 
savings  in  up-keep  of  records  in  addi- 
tion to  multiplying  their  value. 

You  may  use  your  present  cards — 
they  may  be  transferred  to  Acme 
now— or  our  Service  Department  will 
suggest  a  card  form — from  the  thou- 
sands in  successful  use  on  file  in  our 
Business  Library.      Use  the  Coupon  ! 


CARD  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

2  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ACME  CARD  SYSTEM  CO.       '^^^'^° 
Chicago 

Send  Booklet.    We  are  particularly  interested  in 


Kind  of  Record 


No.  of  Cards 


Firm  Name 


City  ac  State 


Individual 
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Dangers  of  Handshaking. —  (From  a 
story) — "She  held  out  her  hand  and  the 
j'oung  man  took  it  and  departed." — Boston 
Transcript.  

Dark  Evidence.  —  ]Mother — "Son,  I 
don't  believe  you  washed  your  face  at  all." 

Small  Son — "If  you  don't  believe  me, 
look  at  the  towel." — Judge. 


Literature  and  Reading. — Xewrich — 
"Now,  le'see,  I've  ordered  sets  of  Scott, 
Dickons,  IrWng  an'  all  them  boys.  Now 
show  me  somethin'  to  read." — Life. 


Too  Much  Decoration. — Ireland,  we  are 
assured,  has  turned  over  a  fresh  page  in  her 
history.  AU  very  weU,  but  it  would  look 
better  without  a  black  Border. — London 
Opinion.  

Those  Peaceful  Days. — The  oldest  in- 
habitant remarks,  "I  can  remember  when 
our  casualty  list  was  published  only  on 
July  5  instead  of  every  Alonday  morning." 
—  The  Christian  Register  (Boston), 


A  Husband's  Privilege. — "The  cook  is 
leaving  us  to  get  married." 

"Good.  She'll  soon  know  from  some- 
body who  won't  be  afraid  to  tell  her  how 
punk  her  cooking  really  is." — The  Christian 
Evangelist  {St.  Louis). 


Danger! — He — "I  had  a  good  joke  to  tell 
you  this  evening,  but  I  see  you  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  receive  it." 

She— "Why?" 

He — "Because  if  your  face  lights  up,  the 
powder  wiU  go  off." — Goblin. 


Quite  Another  Matter. — Irate  Papa — 
"No,  sir.  My  daughter  can  never  be 
yours." 

Bright  Stjitor — "Quite  right,  sir.  She 
can  not  possibh^  be  mj'  daughter.  I  only 
wanted  her  to  be  my  "wife." — Colorado 
Dodo.  

A  Point  in  Doubt. — "Leonidas,"  said 
Mrs.  Meekton,  "I  must  give  you  credit  for 
one  thing.  In  aU  our  married  life  a'ou  have 
never  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  me." 

"No,  Henrietta." 

"And  what  I'm  wondering  is  whether  to 
give  you  credit  for  a  lovely  disposition  or 
mere  lack  of  courage." — Washington  Star. 


Enough  Is  Enough. — "Do  you  think 
posterity  vriU.  put  up  statues  to  your 
memorj?" 

"I  hope,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "that 
nobody  "will  encourage  such  an  idea.  After 
a  public  man  has  gotten  through  -wdth  the 
caricaturists  the  modern  sculptors  ought 
to  be  made  to  let  him  alone." — Washington 
Star. 

Not  in  a  Hurry. — An  old  Scotchman, 
Da"\id  Gordon,  was  seriously  ill,  with 
scant  hope  for  recoverj*.  He  had  been 
wheedled  into  making  a  -n-ill  by  relatives, 
and  these  were  now  gathered  about  his 
bedside  watching  him  laboriously  sign  it. 
He  got  as  far  as  D-A-V-I — then  fell  back 
exhausted. 

"D,  Uncle  David,  D,"  exhorted  a 
nephew. 

"Dee!"  ejaculated  the  old  Scot  feebly, 
but  with  indignation.  "I'll  dee  when  I'm 
ready,  ye  avaricious  wretch!" — The  Forest. 


Impossible  Impasse. — "What  happens 
when  an  irresistible  woman  meets  an  im- 
movable man?" 

"She  never  does." — Life. 


Where  He'd  Been. — First  Flea — "Been 
on  a  vacation?" 

Second  Flea — "Nope;  been  on  a 
tramp." — Pacific  Weckhj. 


Could  Move  an  Audience. — "Do  j-ou 
know  Avhat  it  is  to  go  before  an  audience?" 

"No.  I  spoke  before  an  audience  once, 
but  most  of  it  went  before  I  did." — The 
Epu'orth   Herald. 


Grand  Little  Money-Saver. — Beer,  we 
read,  was  taxed  in  Egypt  over  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Which  perliaps  explains 
why  Cleopatra  found  it  cheaper  to  drink 
pearls. — London  Opinion. 


Good    for    the    Mental    Kind. — A    man 

walked  into  the  store  of  the  Nixon-Ohver 
Drug  Company,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  the  other 
day  and  asked  for  "four  ounces  of  Literarj- 
Digest  for  indigestion." — Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.'s  Bulletin.       

The  Best  Policy.— Lawyer— "Now  be 
perfectly  frank  with  me.  Are  you  innocent 
or  guilty?" 

Client — "I  am  guilty." 

Lawyer — "Ah,  an  honest  man!  I  shall 
be  able  to  acquit  you." — American  Legion 
Weekly.  

Insidious  Propaganda. — "How  do  you 
account  for  the  fact  that  a  beginner  is  sure 
to  win  in  a  poker  game?" 

"Confidentially  speakin',"  said  Cactus 
Joe,  "the  explanation  is  that  it  ain't  a  fact. 
We  encourage  the  superstition  so  as  to 
get  tenderfeet  interested." — Washington 
Star.  

Both  Handicapped. — First  Ladt — (in 
\nllage  shop,  speaking  to  another  patron) — 
"Would  you  mind  if  I  made  my  small 
purchase  first?  We  have  a  horse  outside 
and  be  won't  keep  quiet." 

Second  Lady — "Certainly;  but  you 
won't  be  very  long,  "vviU  you?  I  have  a 
husband  outside  and  he's  rather  restive, 
too." — Punch.       _____ 

Neutrality. — It  was  during  the  impanel- 
ing of  a  jury;  the  foUoMang  colloquy  oc- 
curred:  "You  are  a  property-holder?" 

"Yes,  your  honor." 

"^Married  or  single?" 

"I  have  been  married  for  five  years,  your 
honor." 

"Have  you  formed  or  exprest  any 
opinion?" 

"Not  for  five  years,  your  honor." — 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.   

Slight  Favor  Requested. — An  Eastern 
college  graduate  applied  for  work  in  a 
Llichigan  lumber  camp  and  was  assigned 
to  one  end  of  a  cross-saw,  the  other  end 
being  in  charge  of  an  old  and  experienced 
lumberman.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
veteran  stopt  sawing  and  regarded  his 
weary  partner  with  pitying  eyes. 

"Sonny,"  he  said,  "I  don't  mind  your 
riding  on  this  saw,  but  if  it's  just  the  same 
to  you,  I  wish  j'ou'd  quit  scraping  your  feet 
on  the  ground." — The  Forecast. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  gueslions  concernirif,'  tlie 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  tVagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communicatiom. 


"E.  G.  C,"  Dallas.  Tox.—"  Please  let  nie  know 
the  history  of  the  son}?  '  International'  wliich  we 
see  mentioned  so  freciuently  in  the  dispatches  as 
being  sung  by  strikers  and  similar  organizations. 
The  writer  has  contended  that  tliis  song  is 
more  or  less  of  a  revolutionary  song,  but  would 
like  to  have  tliis  contention  substantiated  by 
positive  proof." 

The  poem  "International"  dates  from  1871 
and  was  written  by  a  man  named  Eugene  Pettier, 
who  was  one  of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  the 
music  was  written  by  Adolphe  Degej^er.  The 
sentiments  are  highly  revolutionary. 

"W.  H.  McK,"  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex. — "Please 
inform  me  if  the  word  boughlen  is  one  in  common 
use. ' ' 

The  word  boughlen  is  a  locaUsm  used  to  dis- 
tinguish goods  purchased  in  a  store  or  a  shop 
from  those  that  are  home-made.  Inasmuch  as 
the  shorter  word — bought — expresses  the  idea 
correctly  and  without  ambiguity,  there  is  no  reason 
for  perpetuating  the  longer  and  more  confusing 
boughlen.  The  imperfect  and  past  participle  of 
buy  is  bought,  not  boughten.     Why  not  use  it? 

"A.  S.  A.  "  Athens,  Pa. — "When  writing  a 
numeral  with  a  suffix,  as  Jith.  is  it  ever  necessary, 
or  is  it  correct,  to  place  a  period  after  it?  Is  it 
an  abbreviation?" 

When  the  forms  1st,  Sd,  15th,  etc.,  are  used,  no 
period  should  be  placed  after  them,  as  they  are 
not  abbreviations. 

"P.  R.  J,"  Xorth  Garden,  Va. — "Kindly  teU 
me  if  Ben  Jonson  w-rote  a  dictionair.  and  if  so, 
was  it  the  first  one  written?" 

Ben  Jonson  did  not  write  an  English  diction- 
ary, but  Samuel  Johnson  published  April  15. 
1755,  "Jolinson's  Dictionary,"  which  contained 
50,000  words.  Richard  Huloet  was  the  first  to 
produce  an  English  dictionary.  This  work,  the 
"  Abecedarium,"  which  he  issued  in  1552,  was 
the  first  in  wliich  tlie  meanings  of  EngUsh  words 
were  explained  in  EngUsh.  The  first  American 
Dictionary  was  compiled  by  Samuel  Johnson,  of 
Guildford,  Conn.,  and  published  by  Edward 
O'Brien  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1708. 

"J.  B.  B,  '  Fort  Story,  Va. — "Please  inform 
me  whether  the  word  courtesy  can  be  correctly 
pronounced  as  tho  it  were  spelled  curtsy.  Is 
there  more  than  one  way  to  pronotmce  courtesy?" 

The  word  courtesy,  meaning  'poUtencss, "  is 
pronoxmced  kur'ti-si — u  as  in  burn,  i's  as  in  habit. 
The  word  courtesy,  meaning  "A  gesture  of  civility 
in  salutation, "  is  pronotmced  kurt'si — u  as  in 
burn,  i  as  in  habit. 

"E.  M.  F.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Which  is 
correct— 'His  whereabouts  are  unknown,'  or  'His 
whereabouts    is   unknown'?" 

The  word  whereabouts,  altho  pliu-al  in  form,  is 
singular  in  construction  and  always  takes  a  verb 
in  the  singular.  Your  sentence  should  read — 
"His  whereabouts  is  tinknown." 

"O.  L.  B,"  San  Francisco.  Calif. — "Has  the 
word  groceteria  a  well-defined  meaning,  and  to 
what  extent  is  it  used?" 

The  word  groceteria  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
connotes  a  store  where  customers  wait  on  them- 
selves to  articles  put  on  sale,  and  then  take  them 
to  the  counter  to  pay  for  them  or  have  them 
charged  and  packed.  It  is  a  proprietary  term, 
copjTighted  and  used  as  a  duly  protected  trade- 
mark. 

"J.  P.  K.,"  Brookland,  D.  C. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct:  'The  Chinese  Foreign-Mis- 
sionary Society  will  meet  to-night,'  meaning  local 
supporters  of  missionaries  to  China?  Please  give 
the  rule  governing  the  hyphen  in  this  case." 

The  rtile,  "Join  by  a  hyphen  two  or  more  words 
abnormally  associated  to  express  attribute," 
usually  applies.  But,  in  the  case  of  proper  names, 
such  as  incorporated  societies  or  even  voluntary 
associations,  it  becomes  a  question  of  fact,  and 
the  hj-phen  should  or  should  not  be  used  depending 
on  the  name  the  society,  association,  or  the  like 
was  given  when  it  was  incorporated  or  organized. 

"A.  H.  R,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "WTiat  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt?" 

The  name  you  giv'e  is  pronounced  burn'hart — u 
as  in  burn,  a  as  va  art;  or  French  ber"nar' — e  as  in 
get,  a  as  in  art. 
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Protect  Your  House 

Whether  you  are  building  a  new 
house,  or  repairing  an  old,  keep 
out  rust  by  using  Copper  and 
Brass. 

Use  Copper  in  your  roof.  Copper 
leaders.  Copper  gutters,  Copper 
flashings.  Copper  valleys. 

Use  Brass,  Copper's  principal  alloy, 
in  plumbing  pipe,  Brass  in  hard- 
ware, Brass  in  fixtures. 


A  Startling  Figure 

Everybody  abhors  waste. 

Yet  home -owners  in  this  country  waste 
$626,500,000  annually  in  avoidable  repairs  and 
renewals  to  leaders  and  gutters,  flashings,  and 
plumbing  pipe  alone. 

Rust  is  the  cause— Copper  and  Brass  are 
the  certain  preventatives. 

People  have  known  for  centuries  that  Cop- 
per is  durable,  dependable,  rust-proof,  certain 
— that  Copper  is  really  Everlasting. 

Copper  is  now  available  to  everybody — at 
attractive  prices.  During  the  war  it  may  have 
been  necessary  to  use  substitutes.  But  you 
can  save  money  now  by  using  Copper. 

Copper  lasts  for  generations  without  painting, 
patching,  repairs  or  renewals. 


Copper  and  Brass  are  cheaper  because 
you  pay  for  them  only  ONCE 

COPPER  AND  BRASS 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
25  Broadway,  New  York 


For   Home  Builders — FREE 


I  COPPER  AND  BRASS  RESEARCH  ASS'N. 

I  Building  Service  Dept., 

j  25  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

j  Please    send  me  without  charge  my   copy  of 

I  your  book,  "How  to  Build  a  Better  Home." 

I 

I 

}    Name 

I  Address 
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Insert  shows  the  actual  thickness  of  Sheetrock 


SHEETROCK  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  fireproof 
wallboard.  It  is  gypsum  plaster, 
made  from  rock  that  is  mined  and 
ground  and  factory  cast  *in  broad, 
ceihng-high  sheets.  It  cannot  burn, 
ignite,  or  transmit  heat.  On  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  your  building, 
it  furnishes  a  fire-resisting  protec- 
tion to  the  studs  and  joists  to 
which  it  is  nailed.  It  makes  rigid, 
tight-jointed,  standard  walls  and 
ceilings  that  will  not  warp,  shrink 
or  buckle,  and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  building  stands. 


There  are  many  economical  uses 
lor  Sheetrock  in  new  construction, 
alterations  and  repairs.  It  saws 
and  nails  readily,  and  any  good 
carpenter  can  do  good  work  with 
it,  easily  and  quickly.  It  offers  a 
perfectly  flat,  smooth  surface  for 
any  decoration  you  want — wall- 
paper, paint  or  panels.  As  soon  as 
it  is  up,  you  can  decorate  and 
move  right  in.  Lumber  dealers  and 
dealers  in  builders'  supplies  sell 
Sheetrock.  Its  cost  is  low.  Write 
for  our  free  illustrated  booklet 
about  Sheetrock,"Walls  of  Worth." 


SHEETROCK 

The      FIREPROOF     WALLBOARD 

UNITED    STATES    GYPSUM     COMPANY,    Genera/   Offices:    201    West    Monroe    Street,    Chicago 


World's  Largest  Producers  of  Gypsum  Products 
SALES  OFFICES  :  New  York,  New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Washington,  D.  C,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Kansas  City, 
Mittouri,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Approved  by  The  UrJernriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 
MINES  AND  MILLS:  Oakfield,  New  York,  Plasterco,  Va., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Gypsum,  Ohio,  Genoa,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich., 
.\labaster,  Mich.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas,  Southard,  Oklahoma, 
Eldorado, Oklahoma,  Piedmont,  South  Dakota,  Loveland.  Colo- 
rado,  Denver,  Colorado,  Arden,   Nevada,  Amboy,  California 
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ITH  ample  assets  and  a  reputation  of  more 
than  a  century  of  prompt  payment  of  honest 
losses  under  its  policies,  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  offers  you  sound  insurance  against  loss 
by  fire. 

Hartford  policies  are  trademarked  and  your  experi- 
ence has  taught  you  that  a  promise  sealed  with  a 
trademark  will  be  made  good.  The  Hartford  has 
been  tested  by  every  great  conflagration  of  American 
history  and  has  met  its  obligations. 

The  Hartford's  agents  can  easily  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  They  are  ready  to  serve  you 
and  will  put  you  in  touch  w^ith  Hartford's  Fire 
Prevention  Engineers,  who  will  help  you  seek  out 
and  eliminate  dangers  of  fire  in  your  property. 

For  Hartford  insurance  and  Hartford  service,  call 
on  the  nearest  Hartford  agent.  If  you  do  not  know 
his  name,  write  to  the  Company. 


The  trademark  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Engraved  by  Timothy  Colb 


HARTFORD  RRE  INSURANCE  CO, 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co, 
write  practically  e-very  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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I  Believe  in  Myself! 


9f 


Do  that — and  there  is  no  height  too  high  for  you  to 
reach!  "  Vou  can  achieve  greatness,  and.  if  you  go  about 
it  the  right  way.  you  can  have  Kreatness  thrust  upon 
you."  This  is  ihe  philosophy  of  a  remarkably  sound 
and  stin\ulating  book  b\'  Keith  J.  Tljonias.  entitled — 

PERSONAL  POWER 

If  you  have  ambilion.  but  don't  know  how  to 
push  yourself  upward,  consult  Mr.  Thomas'  charm- 
ing book.  It  is  founded  on  his  experience — reflects 
his  success.  It  points  the  way  for  you  to  honors  and 
triumphs,  in  business  as  well  as  in  your  social  life. 

i2mo.    Cloth.    306  piigfs.    $I.7S,  ml;    $1.87,  postpaid. 

fonk  I  Wajialls  Company,  PuHisJim.  354-360  fourth  Svenu?,  New  York 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Leeally 
trained  men  win  hiRb  positiona 
and  bif;  Bucc«Ba  in  Dusinesa 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

„  _  le  yoOBtep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
durinff  spare  time.  Letusaendyou  records  and  letters 
from  LaSaDe  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
States.    Money  refunded  accordins'  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dtssatiefied.     Degree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

ThoQB&Dd*  of  aaccesaful  Btudente  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furDieb  all  text  material,  including  fourteen- volume  Law 
Library.  Getour  valuable  120-paRe  '  'Law  Guide"  sAd  "Evidence" 
booka  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSalU  Extension  Universtty*  Cept.  552-LC,  Chicago 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly 
becomes   plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Bible  Words  in  Their  True  Light 

Ministers,  teachers,  students,  and  laymen  can  now  be  their  own  Bible  commentators  without  knowing 
Hebrew  or  Greek.  The  fine  shades  of  meanitig  of  biblical  words,  not  apparent  in  the  English  \ersion, 
will  reveal  to  you  all  passages  in  their  true  light,  and  give  added  strength  and  beauty  to  them.  These 
and  many  other  advantages  will  accrue  to  every  earnest  preacher  and  student  of  The  Word  through 

Young's  Analytical  Concordance 

Latest  Revised  (,21st)  Edition,  by  Robert  Young 

This  truly  remarkable  work,  the  most  comprehensive,  e.xhaustive,  and  accurate  Concordance  to  the 
Bible,  has  proved  valuable  to  thousands  of  readers.  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia,  says:  "It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published." 


Six  Fundamental  Features 

1.  Every  word  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

2.  Every  word  is  classified  under  its  own  Hebrew 
or  Greek  original. 

3.  Every  Hebrew  and  Greek  word  is  printed  in 
the  original  characters,  and  the  correct  pronunci- 
ation given  in  English  letters. 

4.  Each  properand  geographical  name  is  arranged 
in  its  place  with  the  latest  information  in  biblical  and 
historical  antiquities  gi\'i-n. 

5.  The  prominent  feature  is  the  analytical  char- 
acter of  each  reference.  The  Bible  student  can  fiml 
(a)  What  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  any  wori 
is;  (b)  its  literal  meaning;  (c)  a  correct  and  trust- 
worthy exegesis,  and  (d>  what  are  really  parallel  jjas- 
sages. 

6.  A  valuable  summary  of  chief  results  from 
recent  topographical  and  archeological  research 
of  Scripture. 


Far-Reaching  Value  of  Plan 

Comprehensiveness — "  Young's  .\ncilyti(al  Con. 
cordance"  i>ro\  ides  311,000  references.  118,000  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  kno\\n  of  the 
older  concordances.  It  gives  30,000  readings  and 
70,000  Greek  and  Hebrew  words. 

Discriminativeness — Ever>'  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  noted  as  doubtful  or  as  having  a  various 
reading  has  been  marked  by  brackets. 

Proper  Names — All  proper  names  of  persons  and 
places  have  been  given  with  literal  meanings. 

Dates — The  date  or  era  of  every  person  is  noted  so  as 
to  distinguish  between  two  or  more  of  the  same  name. 

Geography  and  Gazetteer — The  location  of  every 
place  in  its  tribe  with  modern  name  is  afforded. 

Latest  Data— The  sketch  of  RECENT  EXPLOR- 
ATIO.NS  IN  BIBLE  LANDS,  by  Professor  Nicol,  Is 
brought  down  to  date. 


Other  Special  Merits 


Not  only  has  the  work  of  REVISION  \een  thoroughly  gone  into  with  scrupulous  care — but  valuable 
and  important  SUPPLEMENTS  in  the  Index  Lexicons  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been 
made,  which  will  prove  of  great  service  particularly  to  those  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  or  Greek. 
Also  a  Complete  List  of  Scripture  Names,  showing  their  MODERN  pronunciation,  has  been  given. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  ^ 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  Sifor  which  send  me"  Young's 
.Analytical  Concordance"  for  10  days'  inspection.  If 
I  like  the  book.  I  will  send  >ou  Si. 50  in  30  days,  and 
$1  lor  s  months  thereafter.  If  I  do  not  like  the  book, 
I  will  return  it  at  ycur  expense,  you  are  to  refund  my 
$1,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 


Name I 

I 

Street  Address I 

I 

City State • 


'o\\     It  Is  a  Handsome  Volume 


"Young's  Analytical  Concordance"  contains  1,224 
pages.  It  is  11  U  inches  high,  8'i  inches  wide,  and 
nearly  3  inches  thick.  Printed  in  clear,  easy-to-read 
typo  on  excellent  white  book  oaper,  strongly  and 
handsomely  bound  in  black  cloth.  A  book  that  will 
last  a  lifetime! 

O  J      ^~\      1  tf''1      And   this   supreme 

Oend      LInly     Al      concordance  will 
■/       ^^  be  sent  to  you  for 

10  days*  examination.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it.  send 
us  $1.50  in  30  days,  and  Si  a  month  for  5  months  there- 
after until  S7.50  has  been  paid.  If  you  do  not  keep  it. 
return  it  at  our  expense,  we  will  return  your  $1  and 
you  will  owe  us  nothing. 

Read  our  attractive  offer  in  the  coupon. 


Toy-Making  Secrets 


No  longer  will  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
monopolize  the  toy -making  business.  Formerly 
guarded  secrets  of  this  profitable  industry  are 
now  published  in  a  new  book,  by  J.  F.  Makin- 
son.  entiikd — ■ 

'TOY    MANUFACTURE" 

which  tells  you  how  to  begin  commercial  toy 
making,  on  a  large  or  small  scale;  shows  how  to 
make  picture  blocks,  "living  beans,"  and  all 
sorts  of  wood  and  m»tal  toys,  beautiful  dolls, 
beads,  marbles,  balls,  bats,  dominoes,  etc.; 
tells  what  mechanical  equipment  and  materials 
you  need  and  describes  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture. The  author  had  years  of  experience  as 
a  craftsman  in  German  toy  factories  and  his 
268-page  book,  with  its  200  illustiations,  will 
guide  you  to  success  in  the  toy-making  industry. 
Cro-rn  Svo.  Cloth.  J/.JO,  net;  $1.62,  postpaid. 
rUNH  I WAGNUIS  COMPANV.    354-360  Fcurlh  Avenue.  New  York 


You're  missing  a  true,    colorful,   gripping 
story  of  a  real  man,  if  you  fail  to  read 


Sergeant 

and 


York 


His  People 

hy  Sam  K.  Cowan 

With  all  the  tense  interest  and  swift  action  of 
a  novel,  this  new  volume,  jusl  off  the  press, 
brings  you  a  true  story  stranger  indeed  than 
fiction — a  story  of  home,  work,  war,  faith  in 
God,  and  love  told  about  the  type  of  man  whom 
we  call  an  -American  with  a  thrill  of  pride.  The 
scenes  range  from  the  stern,  sun-kissed  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  where  Sergeant  York  was 
born  to  that  perilous,  shell-ridden  battlefield 
in  France  where  this  young  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer amazed  the  world  with  his  almost  un- 
believable feat  of  individual  skill  and  lion- 
hearted  bravery. 

Read  this  book  and  you'll  agree  with  the 
Literary  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  who 
says,  "Whew,  but  this  book  about  Sergeant 
York  has  hit  us  in  a  tender  spot!  If  it  doesn't 
hold  a  thrill  and  a  smile  and  a  tightening  of  the 
throat  for  you,  then  you're  not  the  reader  for 
whom  we  are  editing  this  book  page,  that's  all." 

.4/  booksellers,  $2.00,   net: 
by  mail  from  the  publishers,  $2.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   PublishefS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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NORMAN  HAPGOOD 

Editor  Hearst's  International 

TF  you  think  well  of  this  Ford  Article,  I 
■*■  would  like  particularly  to  have  you  read 
my  two  pages  of  very  short  Editorials.  They 
are  as  frank  and  independent  as  I  can  make 
them.  And  because  we  have  Editorials,  Arti- 
cles, and  Departments  of  Business,  Science, 
Plays,  Art,  Books,  please  don't  think  I  want 
you  to  read  a  long-winded  tiresome  maga- 
zine. On  the  contrary,  my  idea  is:  Have 
FUN  while  you  read,  bur  KNOW  some- 
thing when  you  get  through! 


^cr 
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Why  Henry  Ford 
Attacks  the  Jews 

T^ORMAN  HAPGOOD'S  "Inside  Story  of  Henry 
"^  ^  Ford's  Jew-Mania"  is  more  than  a  revelation 
of  motives  of  a  quixotic  millionaire  who  starts  out 
single  handed  to  destroy  an  entire  race.  It  is  a  blow 
for  American  liberty!  More  fascinating  than  any 
fiction,  the  true  story  of  how  an  ex-Russian  spy,  with 
the  brother  of  ex-Secretary  Daniels  and  a  New  York 
detective  agency,  all  worked  together  with  Henry  Ford 
to  discredit  the  Jews  and  restore  the  Romanoffs  to 
the  Russian  throne.  Read  it  for  yourself  in  Hearst's 
International  for  June. 

Can  a  Bad  Woman 
Make  a  Good  Wife? 

Gouvemeur  Morris  asks  that  question  in  "The  Better  Wife," 
his  newest  and  best  story,  just  starting  in  this  June  number. 
His  answer  makes  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  1922.  You 
will  find  running  also  two  other  splendid  novels:  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker's  "Carnac's  Folly",  and  Robert  W.  Chambers'  "The 
Talkers".  These  three  writers  alone  are  worth  many  times 
the  35  cents  you  spend  for  the  magazine. 

For  Fiction  that  is  different  get  Hearst's  International.  Writ- 
ten not  merely  for  entertainment,  its  short  stories  and  novels 
have  a  quality  of  vitality — of  definite  purpose — that  is  educa- 
tional. E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  Owen  Johnson,  William  Mac- 
Harg,  Courtney  Riley  Cooper,  Bruno  Lessing — all  in  stories 
that  make  you  think.  And  wonderful  illustrations  too:  more 
than  60  pictures  in  the  June  number — many  of  them  in  colors. 


TWTAXIM  GORKY  on  ''The  Menace  of  Asia"; 
^^  Frazier  Hunt  on  "The  Folks  of  New  Ireland"; 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  on  "What  Is  a  Joke?";  W.  L. 
George  on  "The  World  Is  All  Right — Except  for  Pessi- 
mists" and  James  H.  Collins'  timely  warning  "Beware 
of  Foreign  Wallingfords"  are  articles  not  too  long  or 
serious,  by  men  who  have  a  definite  message  written 
particularly  for  the  readers  of  this  International 
Magazine.  "Have  We  a  New  Ballinger  Case?"  gives 
the  real  facts  of  the  troubles  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Don't  miss  the  June  number,  the  first  in 
the  new  and  more  convenient  smaller  size. 

Hearst^s  International 
A   LIBERAL    EDUCATION 

119  WEST  FORTIETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ON  every  newsstand  of  the  better  sort, 
at  thousands  of  the  more  enterprising 
drug  stores,  everywhere  the  best  magazines 
are  sold,  you  can  get  Hearst's  International. 
But  if,  by  any  chance,  your  dealer  hasn't  got 
it  and  cannot  get  it  for  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  address;  we  will  see  that  a  copy  reaches 
you  at  once  with  our  compliments.  Better 
still,  to  be  sure  of  getting  every  number,  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  in  for  a 
year's  subscription  starting  with  a  FREE 
COPY  OF  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 

TO  MAKE  SURE    OF  YOUR    COPY- 
USE  THIS  COUPON 


HEARST'S  INTERNATIONAL, 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  charge  a  copy  of  the  new  June  issue 
of  Hearst's  international.  1  enclose  $3.00  for  which  you  will 
enter  my  name  for  a  full  year's  subscription,  starting  with  thi' 
July  number.  This  special  offer  in  connection  with  the  Henry 
Ford  story  is  to  give  me  13  months  of  your  35c  magazine  for 
$3.00 — a  saving  of  $1.55  on  the  regular  newsstand  price  for 
these  issues  which  will  contain  both  the  new  Gouvemeur 
Morris  and  the  new  Upton  Sinclair  novels. 


Name 


Street 


City 

Lit.  Dig. 


.  State . 
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>^^\A  fon  iNSTnxmoNS  which  build  character  through  education  and  train  for  respojsibilities  of  life  the  need  is  e\'er  great 
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TITERAIIY  DIGEST  readers  seeking;  private  institutions  of 
*—*  learning  will  And  in  our  pages  between  May  l.'Jth  and  Sej)- 
teniber  9th.  the  following  Classified  DiriTtory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools;  colleges,  and  super\  ised 
camps.  Advertisenients  describing  these  institutions  will  be 
found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month  from  Alay  to  September. 


You  are  in\  ited  to  WTite  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
webelicNeare  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Crescent    College Box    L.    Eureka    Springs,    Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School ,5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court.   Greenwich.  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk.  Conn. 

Saint   Margaret's  School 'NVaterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase   School Box   D.   Wji.shington.   D.   C. 

Fairmont   School 2105   S   St.,   N.    W..    Waiihington.    D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida    Ave..    AVashington,    D.    C. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods Box   130,   St.   Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

Girls'    Latin    School 1223    St.    Paul    St..    Baltimore,   Md. 

National    Park    Seminary Box    157.    Forest    Glen,    Md. 

Maryland   College Box  6D,   Luther\nlle.    Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd..  Auburndale.  Ma,ss. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell.  Ma-ss. 

Whittier  School  for  Girls Box  B.  Merrimac.  Ma.vs. 

Walnut  Hill  School 24  Highland  St..    Xatick.  Ma.ss. 

Mount  Ida  School 2305  Summit  St.,  Newton.  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  . .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater.  Ma.-^s. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport.  Mi.<s. 

Central  College 421  State  St..  Lexington.  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722,  St.  Charles.  Mo. 

The  Finch  School 61  East  77th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  5D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School Box  710.  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 

Oxford  College  for  Women Box  54.  Oxford.  Ohio 

Birming'nam  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham.  Pa. 

Centenary  College Box  F.  Cleveland    Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights.  Xa.'-h\-ille.  Tenn. 

Southern  Seminary Box   9SS,  Buena  Vista.  Va. 

HoUins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins.  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Box  L.  Staunton.  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21.  Warrenton.  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Tome  School Port  Deposit.  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Ma^s. 

Noble-&  Greenough  School Dedham.  Ma.ss. 

Williston  Seminary Box  M,  Easthampton.  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham.  Mass. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  X.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  5P,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  Schools Box  1  IS.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys Box  H.  Stony  Brook.  L.  I.,  N.  Y'. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103.  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Moran  Schools (Rolling  Bay)  Seattle,  Wash. 

Co-Educational 

Starkey  Seminary n  .  .  .  Box  437,  Lakemont.  N.  Y. 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Temple  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Miss  Compton's  School 3809  Flad  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Northeastern  University Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Bejwon  St.,  Boston,  &Iass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education..  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  X.  V. 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  2-58  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St..  Xew  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .112  E.  71st  St..  X'.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

*"        Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College..  .  .Box  B.  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L.  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy Sati  Rafael.  Calif. 

Stamford  Military  Academy Xew  Canaan,  Conn. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy..  .187  Washington  Ave..  Lexington.  Mo. 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  X.  Y. 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy Henderson\ille,  N.  C. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon.  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Collie  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy   Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp "...  .Box  D,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Dr.  Pettit  Camps.  Shelter  Is.,  N.'V.,  Address,  106  Gates  Ave.,B'klyn,X.Y. 

Noyes  School  of  Rhythm 215  West  11th  St.,  Xew  York  City 

Camp  Junaluska Box  107,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

Pine  Tree  Camp  for  Girls 404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Maricopa   Camp.  ...451   W.   Brtnghurst   St.,   Germantown,   Phila..   Pa. 
Camp  Unaka Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Camps  for  Boys 

Camp  Highland  Lake College  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Wyaconda 3031  Coliseum.  Xew  Orleans,  La. 

Camp  Pemaquid c-o  V.  H.  Tibbetts,  Pemaquid  Harbor.  Me. 

Camp  Kawasawa Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Summer  Schools 

Colorado  Agricultural  College Box  K,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111." 

Sea  Pines  Summer  School  of  Personality Box  D,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Phidelah  Rice  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word.  .484  Clark  Rd.,  Brookline46,  Mass. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "  D  "  St.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Special 

Devereux  Schools Box  D.  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Miss  Wood's  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  100,  Roslin,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions Boston.  Mass. 
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Digesting  the  Foreigner 

America'8  big  problem.  Congress  ha3  wrestled 
with  it  for  generations.  The  United  States  Imml- 
graticn  Commission  spent  four  years  studying  tlie 
effect  of  immigration  on  American  civilization  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jeiiks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University,  and  W.  Jett  Lauck,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  Washington, 
who  were  officially  associated  with  the  Commission, 
have  given  the  gist  of  its  42-voIume  report  In  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  Interesting  book — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

(New  and  Revised  Edition) 
After  passing  through  four  editions,  the  book  is 
now  coming  from  the  press  in  a  fifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith.  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy. New  York  University.  The  book  now  con- 
tains immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May, 
1921.  and  all  available  new  data  aod  statistics, 
based  on  the  1920  census.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries,  The  Race  Problem  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
book  is  a  most  admirable  survey  of  the  immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  its  authors 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Cloth.     8vo.    682   pages 

$S,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

Funh  i  Wagnalls  Company.  Publishers,  354-360  Uurth  Aveaue,  New  York 


In  London  Town 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

F.  Berkeley  Smith  had  access  everywhere.  He 
shows  you  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  in  the 
splendor  of  the  Savoy  and  the  misery  of  Piccadilly; 
in  theater  and  music  ball;  at  Brighton  and  on  the 
Thames;  in  Hyde  Park;  in  a  country  house.  He  hob- 
nobs for  you  with  cabbies,  barmaids  and  tailors. 
In  all.  he  has  produced  as  fascinating  and  entertaining 
a  book  as  you'll  be  likely  to  6nd  about  London — not  a 
cold,  dull,  guide-book,  but  a  sprightly,  interesting 
volume  that  gives  you  the  true  features  of  London 
town  and  describes  the  real  British  character. 

Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth.  27}  pafiea 
Price  11.50;  bw  mall  SI. 62 

Funk  &  Wagnalla  Company.  354-360  Fourth  At*..  New  Yorfc 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  Informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terma.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  thisCeld, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  o(  the  Heart  aud  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York.  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  afTectlons,  for 
(heir  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases.  It  describes  the  various 
type*  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  In  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet.  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physician*,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  Svo.  Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 
S3.50  net:  by  mail.  S3.63 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Crown  Svo.   -  Q 

Cloth 
336  pages 


MODERN 
•.        TENNIS 

The  famous  French  player, 
MaxDecugis,  says:  "No  study 
more  complete,  more  practical, 
more  authoritative,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simple  in  its  in- 
telligibility.has  been  published." 
The  author.  P.  A.  Vaile,  is  an  in- 
ternational authority. 

In  an  easy,  agreeable  style, 
lucid  and  thorough,  tennis  is  here 
explained  and  made  absolutely 
clear  from  the  simple  forehand 
stroke  to  the  most  complicated 
cut  services,  with  detailed  treat- 
ment of  vclleys,  smashes,  lobs, 
d  r  i  \-  e  s ,  chops  and  their  com- 
pounds. 

Illustrated  with  .50  full-page 
action-photos  of  great  players, 
and  34  text-drawings. 

Postpaid,  $2.16. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


LEARN 

SPANISH 

In  a  Few  Days 


It  is  by  ti.r  the  most  imjjortant  foreign  Ian:;uaKe  today 
for  all  Americans  who  are  developing  their  South  A  men- 
can  trade.  \\  hether  you  are  a  traveler,  teacher,  business 
man,  or  profession j I  man — whoever  you  are.  in  fact — a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to 
you  at  this  time.  1 1  \\  ill  make  things  easier  tor  >  ou  in  a 
hunircd  ways  and  will  put  many  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
Remember  that  new  avenues  of  trade  arc  opening  up 
everyday  with  the  Latin- American  republics,  and  the 
man  who  can  sx>t'ak  Sjianish  will  be  at  a  premium. 
You  can  soon  become  fluent — a  little  spare  time  daily  makes 
you  so  The  Rosenthal  Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical 
Linguistry  wiii  tt-ach  you  to  aputik,  i  (-•&*],  and  write  Suanish  readily 
If  you  will  d«votc  ten  minut€8  <ii  yuur  leisure  time  each  day  tt>  this 
wonderful  syatem  which  teaches  you  in  the  way  a  child  lean, a 
to  Hpcak,  by  nature's  m»-thod.  Write  NOW  for  free  booklet. 
'■Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  LanKuaKes." 
Kl  \M    it,    WkiiSAl.LH    UOIPANY,    aUl    I1<-kh    Kldtf..    Nt-n    York 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT     

ACCOUNfANT 

Executive  Accountants  commaniJ  big  salairiea.  Tbousands  of  firma 
need  them.  Only  30U0  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  £10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
Bpare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinatione  or  executive  accounting'  posl- 
tjona.  Knowledge  of  boohlieeping  iiiineccBsary  to  begin.  The  course 
ia  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A,  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A. 's,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  fa  aeair^ted  by  a  large 
■taff  of  C.P.A.'e.  includingmembersoftbe  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terma.   Wrlta  aowforinformatioD. 

LaSalle  Extension  University*  Dept.  552-nC  Chicago 

The  Lars:est  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


high  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  yeaPB.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  profeHsions.  Thie  and  thirty-eix  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

f>9et-  H-552    Dre»l  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


Just  Published 


The  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of 

HAY   FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By 
Wm.  C.  Hollopeter,  M.D. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  this  book  was  published 
six  years  ago  great  advance  has  been  made.  We 
know  that  the  emanations  of  vegetable  matter 
actually  cause  hay  fever,  that  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  produce  different  pollen,  so  the  treat- 
ment of  hay  fever  in  one  portion  will  be  different  from 
the  treatment  in  another.  The  West.  North,  and 
East,  will  call  for  a  different  immunizing  process  than 
that  of  the  middle  states,  yet  any  one  can  prevent  his 
annual  suffering  by  selecting  the  proper  anaphylactic 
reaction  from  inhaled  atmospheric  pollens.  Hay  fever 
is  now  successfully  treated  by  immunizing  the  patient 
in  advance  of  the  attack,  by  the  use  of  the  same  pollen 
that  creates  his  trouble.  The  4th  edition  now  offered 
has  been  completely  revised  and  enlarged  and  gives  the 
results  of  the  most  modern  and  efficacious  treatments. 

Commence  Treatment  Now 

Dr.  Hollopeter  is  a  well-known  speciaUst  who  has 
had  unusual  success  and  any  one  who  suffers  from 
rose  colds,  sneezing  spasms,  asthma,  or  hay  fever, 
should  get  this  book  immediately  and  carefully  con- 
sider the  immunizing  treatment  which,  among  other 
successful  methods,  is  so  carefully  outlined. 

Svo,  cloth.  424  piigfs.  il'.uslratcd.  $2.00  net; by  mail,  fj.12 
fUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANV,  354-360  fourlh  Avenut,  Nf*  Vofk 


God  and  Evolution 

Moses  vs.   Darwin — By  William 

Jennings  Brj'an. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  thai  the  objection  to  evolution 
is  that — 

"It  undermines  faith  in  God,  robs  his  word 
of  divine  sanction,  and  reduces  the  Savior  to 
the  stature  of  a  man.  with  an  ape  for  an  ancestor 
on  his  mother's  side,  at  least,  and,  as  most 
evolutionists  believe,  on  his  father's  side  also." 

Darwin's  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion—  B)-  Dr.  S.  Parkcs  Cadman. 

Dr.  Cadman  says: 

"The  Biblical  account  reflects  the  primitive- 
ness  of  its  age,  the  Danvinian  explanation  ap- 
peals to  me  as  the  greatest  I  have  ever  known 
as  regards  the  attributes  of  the  Presiding  Mind. 
The  development  of  man's  ethical  and  intel- 
lectual nature  proceeds  from  the  empire  of  spirit 
in  which  that  Mind  presides." 


See  The  Homiletic  Review 

for  June 

30c  per  copy.     $3.00  a  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Duval's    Artistic    Anatomy 

For  Students  of  the  Human   Body 

Rpitome  of  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  anatomical 
structure  delivered  at  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  by  Prof. 
M .  Duval,  which  he  continued  for  ten  years.      Illustrated. 

A  reliable  text  book  that  accurately  nortrays  by 
word  and  picture  the  lines  of  the  human  structure  and 
its  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  various 
viscera,  etc.  1  he  first  part  relates  to  the  skeleton, 
articulations,  and  proportions;  second  part,  to  mus- 
cles. Introductory  chapter  on  plastic  anatomy; 
final  chapter  on  muscles  of  expression.  A  book  that 
every  art  student  should  keep  handy  for  reference. 
Svo.  Cloth.  New  and  revised  edition. 
362  pages.     $1.75.  net;  $1 .87.  postpaid. 

rUNK  i  WAGNAllS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  354-360  fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


What^s  Wrong 
In  This  Picture? 

Can  you  find  the  mistake  or  mistakes 
that  are  being  made  in  this  picture? 
Can   you   point   out  what    is  wrong? 

DO  you  know  the  little  rules  of  good 
conduct  that  divide  the  cultured 
from  the  uncultured,  that  serve  as  a 
l>arrier  to  keep  the  ill-bred  out  of  the  circles 
\\here  they  would  be  awk'ward  and  em- 
barrassed? Do  you  know  all  the  important 
rules  of  eiiquette  that  men  of  good  society 
must  observe,  that  women  of  good  society 
are  expected  to  rigidly  follow? 

Do  j'ou  know  how  to  introduce  men  and 
women  correctly?  How  to  answer  a  dinner 
invitation?  How  to  greet  a  man  or  woman 
acquaintance  in  ])ublic?  How  to  plan 
("hurch  and  house  weddings?  How  to  use 
table  sih  er  properly?  How  to  word  iinita- 
tions and  acknowledgments?  How  to a\oid 
blunders  at  the  Theatre  and  Opera?  How 
to  always  do  the  correct  and  cultured  thing 
at  all  times? 

It  is  a  mark  of  extreme  good  bree<ling 
and  culture  to  be  able  to  do  at  all  times 
exactly  what  is  correct. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  most  depend- 
able and  reliable  authorities  on  the  (  onduct 
of  good  society-,  it  lias  solved  the  problems 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women.  It  has 
shoAvn  them  how  to  always  be  well-poised 
and  at  ease,  to  meet  embarras.sinK  iuoment.s  with 
calm  dignity  and  what  to  do — what  to  say — what 
to  write — what  to  wear  at  all  times.  The  Book 
of  Etiquette — two  large  volumes — covers  dinner 
and  dance  etiquette — engagements  and  weddings 
— tea.s,  parties,  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds. 
Authoritative  information  on  the  wording  of  invi- 
tations, \isitinK  cards,  and  all  social  correspond- 
ence. Each  chapter  is  filled  with  niteresting  and 
valuable  information  that  will  enable  you  to  be- 
come Known  as  a  person  of  poise  and  charm,  one 
who  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  know  what 
to  do  imder  all  conditions  of  social  intercourse. 

Sent  Free 
For  5-Days'  Examination 

Without  being  obliged  to  buy.  you  can  examine 
an<l  read  both  volumes  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette 
in  your  own  home,  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
Simply  fill  in  and  return  the  coupon  and  both 
volumes  will  be  sent  you  for  your  personal  .5-daj' 
e.xamination.  If,  at  the  end  of  5  days,  you  de<'ide 
you  don't  want  the  books,  you  may  retiu-n  them 
without  obligation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  your  examination  con- 
vinces you  that  here  at  last  are  the  books  you  have 
always  wanted,  simply  send  the  small  sum  of  -$3.50 
for  these  beautiful,  cloth-bound,  gold-decorated 
books.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW,  to  Kel.son  Double- 
day,  Inc.,  Dept.  .395.  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

NELSON  DOUBLEDAY.  Inc. 

Dept.  395,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  and  without 
any  money  in  advance,  you  may  send  me  the  com- 
plete two-volume  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette  for 
free  examination.  Within  5  days  after  receipt  I 
will  either  return  the  books  or  send  you  S.'1..50  in 
full  payment. 


Name. 


Address . 


□     Check  this  square  If  vou  want  these  books  wi'h  the 
beautiful  full-leather  binding  at   Uvc  dollars,  with 
5  days' examlnatlou  privilege. 
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[i]  Starched  Ruff 

Because  its  starched  points  wrought  grievous 
injuries  to  both  wearer  and  spectators  and  thereby 
caused  unseemly  brawls  and  bloody  encounters  at 
her  Court,  this  picturesque  neckwear  was  forbidden 
by  the  Good  Queen  Bess. 

[2]  Hard  Boiled  Shirt 

Men  have  attacked  and  conquered  this  fearsome 
monster  alone  and  unaided,  but  it  was  customary  to 
ca!!  in  the  neighbours  to  help.  The  Society  for  the 
Suppression  ot  Profanity  abolished  i:  when  the  soft 
shirt  appeared. 

[3]  The  Dickey 

Some  hbtorians  contend  that  thb  quaint  device 
was  an  article  of  fashionable  attire,  while  others 
insist  that  it  was  a  means  of  defence  in  time  of  wai 

[4]  Detached  Cuffs 

When  stiffly  starched  these  primitive  and  cruel 
fetters  caused  great  woe  and  misery  to  malefaftors 
and  the  ungodly.  Said  to  have  been  impossible  to 
keep  them  in  sight  when  clean  or  to  hide  them 
when  dirty. 

[5]  Beaver  Hat 

Originally  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  Missis> 
sippi  steamboat  funnels.  Walked  the  plank  when 
the  soft  felt  hat  arrived. 

[6}  Coat  -uith  Padded  Shoulders 

The  padded  shoulders  of  these  coats  [which  bear 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library]  often  provided  sufficient  horse-haiT  to 
make  a  sofa,  when  the  eldest  daughter  was  married. 

[7]  An  Uncomfortable  Collar 

Any  ordinary  collar,  stitF  or  soft,  which  does  not 
afford  comfort  with  drrii:r.isi  ma)  now  be  replaced 
by  .A  Collar  With  Character — not  merclv  a  more 
comfortable  collar — but  a  new  collar  with  stvle  and 
comfort  both  vitvea  atid  taihrtJ  into  it.  ^ 


YOU  wear  a  soft  shirt, 
with  a  soft  bosom, 
and   soft    cuffs; 
soft  hat;  a  coat  with  soft 
rolling  lapels. 

They're  more  comfort- 
able, and  better-looking. 

Yet  not  one  of  these 
things  is  nearly  so  com- 
fortable as  is  the  \\\X 
HEUSENcompared 
with  a  starched  collar — 
nor  nearly  so  good-look- 
ing as  is  the  A'AN  HEU- 
SEN  compared  with  or- 
dinary collar  s — soft  or 
starched. 

The  VAN  HEUSEN 
is  the  World's  Smartest 
Collar  because — it  is  the 
only  collar  with  style 
woven  into  it — and  com- 
fort tailored  into  it. 


For  immediate  delivery — 9  styles,  J4  sizes  13^4 

to  20,   boys'  sizes  11  to  13.     Price  fifty  cents. 

ff'ill  outwear  half-a-dozen  ordinary  collars. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  the 
VAN  HEUSEN  Collar  and  \AN  CRAFT 
Shirt  [a  soft  white  shirt  with  the  VAN 
HEUSEN  Collar  attached]  write  us  for 
address  of  one  that  can. 


VAN  HEUSEN 


PAT  E  N  T  E  D 


the  Wirld's  Smarted  COLLAIf 


It  isn't  a  VAN  HEUSEN  unless  it's  stamped 
Phillips-Jones  Corporation,  Makers 


Cof/ri^ht  1033  hf 
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HIS  IS  WAR,"  declared  Chicago's  Chief  of  Police, 
when  a  long  series  of  thuggeries,  instigated,  it  is  charged, 
by  certain  labor  union  bosses,  disgruntled  by  the  terms 
of  the  Landis  wage  award,  culminated  one  night  in  the  dynamit- 
ing of  three  buildings  and  the  murder  of  two  policemen.  "Noth- 
ing can  stop  us  until  crime  and  criminals  are  destroyed  in  all  the 
unions,"  avers  the  head  of  Chicago's  Citizens'  Association. 
"We  are  virtually  in  a 
state  of  war,"  says  a 
Chicago  judge;  "a  grouj) 
of  men  have  organized  to 
wage  war  on  law  and  order 
in  this  community,"  "It  is 
humiliating  to  confess  it," 
agrees  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, "but  the  city  is  at 
war.  A  communit}'  of 
nearly  three  millions  is 
defied  by  a  handful  of 
criminals  and  their  al- 
lies." "It  is  full  time  to 
use  drastic  methods  to 
free  Chicago  from  the 
terror  of  men  who  care 
nothing  for  law,  life  or 
property;  who  care  noth- 
ing for  the  real  interests 
of  labor;  whose  solo  aim  is 
to  perpetuate  conditions 
under  which  they  can  live 
easily  by  graft  and  ex- 
tortion," explains  the  Chi- 
cago Eveniug  Post,  which  adds  that  to  such  men  "organized  labor 
is  but  a  blackjack  with  which  to  beat  tribute  out  of  business  and 
industry."  "There  is  in  Chicago  a  small  number  of  men  who 
pose  as  leaders  of  labor,  and  who  have  undertaken  to  prevent  all 
building  construction  in  the  city  unless  it  is  carried  on  under 
terms  and  conditions  that  will  yield  them  tribute,"  declares  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"To  enforce  their  will  they  employ  sluggers,  bombers  and  gun- 
men, who  destroy  property  and  take  human  life  ruthlessly  and  un- 
hesitatingly. All  these  men  must  be  driven  from  Chicago. 
Joliet  is  the  proper  place  for  some  of  them;  the  gallows  is  more 
fitting  for  others.  The  four  men  who  murdered  two  policemen 
and  wounded  another  Tuesday  night  should  be  caught  and  con- 
victed and  hanged,  and  the  full  limit  of  punishment  should  be 
given  to  those  who  employed  and  directed  them.  Chicago  has 
meekly  and  timidly  tolerated  bombing  outrages  until  they  have 
led  up  to  murder.  It  can  tolerate  them  no  longer  without  con- 
fessing its  powerlessness  before  an  organized  gang  of  criminals. 

"Clearing  the  town  of  bombers  and  sluggers  will  not  be  what 
some  false  union  leaders  are  trying  to  make  it  appear — a  war  on 
union  labor.     It  will  be  nothing  of  the  sort.     Labor  is  not  guilty 


of  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed  by  the  exploiters  of 
labor  and  labor  unions.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  union 
workers  are  law-abiding  and  orderly.  They  do  not  employ 
gunmen.  They  do  not  exact  and  receive  blackmaU.  They  do 
not  hire  criminals  or  paj'  for  criminal  deeds. 

"In  some  labor  unions,  however,  there  are  crooks  and  criminals 
who  pose  as  union  leaders.  To  them  the  police  attribute  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bombings  and  murders  committed  in  the 
fight  against  the  Landis  award.     Those  men  must  be  hunted  out 

and  their  guilt  must  be 
fastened  on  them.  Work- 
ing together,  the  police 
and  the  State's  Attorney's 
forces  ought  not  to  find 
that  task  difficult.  Hon- 
est and  thoughtful  labor 
should  earnestly  cooper- 
ate in  the  task.  Organ- 
ized labor  needs  nothing 
more  now  than  to  be  rid 
of  crooks  who  pose  as 
labor  leaders.  And  Chi- 
cago nuist  win  the  fight 
now  against  the  dynamite 
crew  that  for  months  has 
held  up  progress  in  many 
directions  by  spreading 
terror  through  the  town." 

The  "labor  terrorists" 
accused  of  inciting  these 
crimes  against  life  and 
property,  agi-ees  Chief  of 
Police  Charles  C.  Fitz- 
morris,  "no  more  repre- 
sent honest  labor  than 
the  Ilaymarket  anarchists 
did."  As  proof  of  this  he 
tells  us  that  "the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions  in  Chicago,  far  from 
opposing  the  steps  to  crush  terrorism,  are  behind  the  Police  De- 
partment." In  a  statement  telegraphed  to  the  New  York 
Evening  World  the  Police  Chief  explains  further  that — 

"For  several  years  past  a  gang  of  professional  thugs  have  grad- 
ually gained  executi\e  control  of  a  number  of  Chicago  labor 
unions.  Through  intimidation  and  violence  they  have  worked 
their  way  into  the  inner  councils  of  certain  unions  until  they  have 
become  absolute  dictators  of  the  terms  on  which  a  man  may  work, 
for  whom  he  may  work,  when  and  where.  This  grip  is  so  tight 
that  by  systematic  blackmail  of  Avorkers  and  their  eini)loyers 
alike  they  have  accumulated  large  sums  of  money,  which  they 
have  used  in  bribery  and  corruption  on  a  scale  so  enormous  that 
they  have  been  almost  immune  from  successful  prosecution.   .  .  . 

"Th(^  war  in  which  the  Chicago  Police  Department  is  engaged 
to-day  is  not  a  war  upon  organized  labor.  It  is  a  war  upon  hired 
assassins,  paid  vandals  and  unscrupulous  lilackmailers.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  latest  outrages  1.50  alleged  labor  leaders, 
among  them  many  professional  sluggers,  ])ombers  and  black- 
mailers, were  under  arrest.  Within  less  than  three  days  "Big 
Tim'  Murphy,  Fred  Mader  and  Cornelius  (Con)  P.  Shea  are 
under  indictment  and  held  without  bail  on  charges  of  murder. 


BKEAKEKS   AHKAD! 

— Ilrown  in  tho  Chicago  Daily  Xcws. 
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Several  others  are  also  under  indictment  on  various  charges 
growing  out  of  the  same  conspiracy.  ]\Iurphy  is  the  President  of 
the  Gas  House  Workers'  Union,  has  been  arrested  scores  of  times 
and  is  under  conviction  in  the  Federal  Court  for  conspiracy  to 
rob  the  United  States  mails. 

"ISIader  recently  was  elected  President  of  the  Chicago  Building 
Trades  Council.  He  is  an  e.x-convict,  having  served  in  Joliet 
Penitentiary  following  conviction  of  conspiracy  to  obtain  money 
by  threats.  Shea  is  also  a  convict,  who  served  in  Sing  Sing,  and 
first  gained  prominence  in  Chicago's  labor  circles  as  head  of  the 
Chicago  Packing  House  Teamsters'  Union  in  1904  in  a  strike 
marked  by  bloodshed  and  riot.  .  .  . 

"The  Citizens'  Committee  to  Enforce  the  Landis  Award,  the 


Murphy,  Shea  and  Mader,  the  "Big  Three"  of  the  indicted 
labor  leaders,  proclaim  their  innocence  and  ridicule  the  charge 
against  them.  Their  la^vyers  have  asked  for  an  immediate  trial, 
and  -Mader,  President  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  has  offered 
a  reward  of  .$1,000  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the 
murderers  of  policemen  Lyons  and  Clarke.  A  correspondent 
quotes  him  as  saying: 

•  "  I  think  this  is  all  a  mistake.  I've  been  trying  to  play  clean. 
We  regret  the  death  of  the  policemen  as  much  as  the  officers, 
and  wlien  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  sifted  I  believe  they 
will  find  that  other  than  labor  men  were  to  blame  for  the  crime." 

Says  "Big  Tim"  Murphy,  as  quoted  by  the  Chi- 
cago Journal: 


\ 


NO 


...iCAGO  CITIZEN5I 


iO  RiGH  i 


i^p- 


A  LEGITIMATE  WAY   TO    PROTEST   AGAINST   THE    LANDIS   AWARD. 

On  April  29,  twelve  days  before  the  murder  of  policemen  Lyons  and  Clarke,  one 
hundred  thousand  representatives  of  various  building-trade  unions  paraded  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  carrying  hundreds  of  banners  with  such  legends  as  "Would 
Landis  Work  for  95  Cents  an  Hour?"  '"Landis  Needs  $.50,000  to  Provide  for  His 
Old  Age.      Does  a  Painter  Grow  Old?" 


Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission have  spoken  through  their  proper  officials  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  pledging  to  the  Police  Department  and 
the  States'  Attorney  the  solid  support  of  the  community.  In  the 
past  forty-eight  hours,  with  the  known  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
under  lock  and  key,  robberies,  burglaries  and  other  crimes  im- 
mediately dropt  to  a  figure  which  is  negligible  from  the  stand"- 
point  of  police  administration  of  Chicago's  size.  With  this 
support  behind  it  the  Chicago  Police  Department  in  lawful 
manner  is  ready  to  meet  the  issue." 

"We  have  sufficient  e\'idence  to  hang  Alurphy,  Shea  and  ISIader, 
if  the  same  law  used  in  the  Haymarket  case  is  followed,"  declares 
Assistant  State's  Attorney  George  F.  Gorman,  according  to 
a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Ecening  Post.  In  the  Chi- 
cago Journol,  Mr.  Gorman  is  further  quoted  as  saying: 

"At  present  in  Chicago  there  is  a  small  group  of  men  at  the 
head  of  labor  organizations  which  is  frantically  trying  to  keep 
control.  The  Landis  aA^ard  was  a  death-blow.  But  they  would 
not  bow  to  the  incA-itable. 

"Rather,  they  proposed  to  sweep  all  law  but  their  own  aside 
and  ride  by  might  and  %'iolence.  The  honest  element  in  the  labor 
circles,  however,  was  against  such  a  move.  Perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  award,  the  men  began  returning  to  work. 

"It  means  that  they  had  broken  with  their  leaders — that  the 
jobs  the  leaders  had  made  fat  %nth  graft  were  going,  and  going 
fast.  So  the  leaders  organized  gangs  of  thugs  and  went  out  and 
beat  workmen  who  refused  to  do  their  biddings  They  began 
a  ride  of  fear.  It  has  led  to  continued  slugging,  bombing  and 
murder.  But  this  is  the  end.  Those  men  will  pay  the  penalty — 
which  is  hanging." 


"This  is  a  joke.  Fitzmorris  pinched  all  these 
fellows  because  he  is  sore  at  me.  They  are  trying 
to  chase  me  out  of  Chicago,  but  I'll  be  here  a  long 
time. 

' '  There  are  thirty-four  different  locals  that  report 
to  the  Building  Trades,  and  if  some  member  of  one 
of  those  locals  goes  wrong,  Avhy  should  the  meinbers 
of  the  entire  thirty-four  suffer?  I  suppose  that  if 
a  reporter  went  wrong,  they  would  go  over  and  pinch 
the  Press  club. 

"I  am  a  friend  of  a  policeman,  not  an  enemy,  and 
haA'e  ncA'er  had  any  trouble  with  a  policeman  in  my 
life.  It  doesn't  take  a  dozen  policemen  to  arrest 
me;  they  could  send  the  office  boy  over  from  the 
detecti\"e  bureau  and  tell  me  Hughes  wanted  to  see 
me  and  I  wouldn't  offer  any  objection.  But  this 
run-around  that  they  are  giving  me  is  absolutely 
uncalled  for.  I  am  Avilling  to  stand  the  gaff  and 
will  be  in  Chicago  when  a  lot  of  these  fellows  who 
are  trying  to  drive  me  out  will  be  out  of  office." 

Murphy  characterizes  "poor  old  'Con'  Shea,"  as 
'"too  old  to  conspire  with  anybody";  and  he  declares 
that  "the  whole  thing  is  just  a  big  splash."  Shea 
himself  contributes  the  remark  that  "there  is  a  lot 
of  talk,  but  they  have  nothing  on  me." 

Edward    Xockels,    secretary    of     the     Chicago 

Federation    of    Labor,     denounces    the    wholesale 

arrests   of   union   heads   as    "police    terrorism    to 

discredit  union  labor."     He  charges  that  pohce  and 

prosecutors,  are  working  "hand  in  glove  with  the 

open-shop  advocates";  and  he  avers  that  "private 

detectives  in  the  pay  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  have   made 

every  effort  to  'frame'  eAidence  on   the    labor  chiefs."     In  a 

Chicago  dispatch  to  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  he  says  further: 

"The  sole  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  discredit  organized  labor 
and  to  break  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  The  wholesale 
arrests  of  labor  heads  is  merely  an  alibi  for  the  Chicago  crime 
wave,  which  the  police  are  powerless  to  stop  and  with  which 
labor  heads  have  no  connection. 

"When  two  policemen  are  killed  under  mysterious  cu'cum- 
tances  and  thi-ee  buildings  dynamited,  labor  officials  are  arrested 
by  the  dozen  and  held  in  jail  without  bail.  There  is  no  question 
biit  that  'Big  Tim'  IMurphy,  'Con'  Shea  and  Fred  Mader,  who 
now  stand  accused  of  murder,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  outbreak." 

Nockels  declares  that  Chicago  labor  wiU  continue  to  fight 
the  Landis  award  in  a  "lawful  manner";  and  he  adds:  "Our 
chief  efforts  now  are  to  prevent  ourselves  being  made  victims  of 
framed  evidence."  Robert  M.  Buck,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Neuj 
Majority,  also  regards  the  arrest  of  the  labor  leaders  as  an  episode 
in  the  open-shop  war.  In  a  statement  telegraphed  to  the  New 
York  Glohe  he  says: 

"Labor  is  concerned  to  preserve  law  and  order,  but  labor  is 
not  stampeded  by  the  antics  of  the  chief  of  police,  the  State's 
attorney,  and  the  'Citizens'  Committee.'  It  is  going  on  its  way 
doing  its  work,  which  is  the  organization  of  the  workers  for 
mutual  defense  and  advancement.  It  accepts  all  responsibilities 
which  rightfully  devolve  upon  the  workers,  but  it  repudiates 
responsibilities  that  are  not  its  own.  Nothing  can  stop  organized 
labor  in  its  onward  march,  for  it  is  the  only  authoritative  ex- 
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THREE  CHICAGO  LABOR  LEADERS  INDICTED   FOR  MURDER  OR  INCITING   TO  MURDER. 
They  are,  from  the  reader's  left,  Timothy  Murphy,  Cornelius  P.  Shea,  and  Fred  Mader.     They  declare  their  innocence. 


pression  of  fundamental  human  progress.  Sensational  episodes, 
however  unfortunate,  whether  originated  by  its  enemies  or  only 
magnified  by  its  enemies,  are,  after  all,  episodes." 

That  "labor's  name  has  been  besmirched,"  by  these  dynamit- 
ings  and  murders,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. "Union  labor  should  set  itself  to  the  task  of  cleaning 
up  every  labor  organization  infested  with  criminality  or  showing 
any  laxness  in  its  attitude  toward  agreements,"  believes  the  St. 
Louis  Star;  and  the  Washington  Herald  deplores  the  fact  that 
"the  unenviable  light  in  which  Chicago  labor  unions  have  been 
placed  is  liable  to  cast  an  unjust  reflection  upon  labor  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States."  "The  labor  unions  need 
to  clean  house  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  destroyed  by  a  small 
minority  of  traitors  in  their  ranks,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger.  And  in  the  Socialist  XeAv  York  Call  we 
read: 

"Decent  and  progressive  men  in  the  unions  of  Chicago  have 
for  years  waged  a  losing  battle  against  a  type  of  criminal  who  has 
fastened  himself  upon  some  unions.  This  type  has  continued  in 
power  through  terrorism  maintained  over  the  members.  The 
active  member  who  rebelled  against  the  criminal  type  often  took 
his  life  in  his  hands,  and  many  such  men  have  been  brutally 
beaten  by  'sluggers.'" 

Other  happenings  in  Chicago  that  indicate  to  the  Chicago 
Journal  a  connection  between  graft  and  murder  arc  given  by 
that  paper: 

"While  sluggings  and  bombings  have  been  running  riot  the 
last  few  months,  other  facts  have  transpired.  Taxes  have 
climbed  like  scared  squirrels  without  any  visible  returns  to  the 
taxpayer.  Appro.ximately  $.3,000,000  has  been  assigned  to  five 
city  hall  'experts'  for  work  worth — perhaps — one-thirtieth  of 
that  sum.  Fourteen  new  '  experts '  have  been  employed  at  $5,000 
each  per  year,  and  their  chief  duties  are  to  sign  their  names  on 
the  dotted  line.  Charges  of  million-dollar  irregularities  have 
been  made  against  the  school  board. 

"There  is  a  direct,  unbreakable  connection  between  such 
mishandling  of  public  money  and  the  orgy  of  violence  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  Policemen  Lyons  and  Clarke.  No 
city  can  clean  up  its  jungles  of  the  streets  unless  at  the  same  time 
it  cleans  graft  and  waste  and  extravagance  out  of  administration." 

In  similar  vein  the  Chicago  Tribune  points  out  that  a  great 
city  could  not  be  defied  by  a  handful  of  thugs  Jf  it  took  a  proper 
interest  in  its  civic  affairs: 

"It  could  only  happen  where  the  laws  have  been  successfully 


and  habitually  defied.  That  is  the  truth  about  this  town,  and 
it  is  coming  home  to  us  with  a  vengeance. 

"Wo  have  condoned  malicious  mischief  and  the  destruction 
of  property,  because  in  each  case  it  was  not  our  property.  We 
have  ignored  beatings  and  assaults,  because  our  heads  were  not 
broken.  We  have  been  indifl'erent  to  robberies,  because  our 
homes  have  not  been  reached.  We  have  forgotten  murders 
and  the  escape  of  murderers,  because  our  families  have  been  safe. 

"Wo  are  shamed  by  the  insolence  of  a  few  who  count  upon 
their  daring  and  our  weakness.  We  are  shamed  by  their  de- 
fiance, their  confidence  that  to-morrow  that  we  shall  forget  the 
murders  of  yesterday,  tlie  burnings  and  destruction  of  to-day. 
They  think  they  can  terrorize  us.      Thej'  count  upon  our  futility. 

"Are  they  right?" 

The  story  of  the  Landis  award,  which  plays  so  big  a  part  in 
Chicago's  labor  war,  is  outlined  by  the  Newark  Evtuing  News. 
This  paper  reminds  us  that  last  year  Chicago  sought  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  building,  so  that  much  needed  construction  of 
homes  and  factories  might  be  resumed,  but  labor  resisted  lower 
wages,  insisting  upon  war-time  levels.     We  read: 

"The  resulting  deadlock  was  submitted,  by  mutual  consent, 
to  Kenesaw  M.  Landis,  then  a  Federal  judge.  Both  sides  agreed 
to  abide  by  his  decision.  He  gave  deep  study  to  the  ])roblein,  as 
his  result mg  report  showed.  He  found  that  wages  were  less 
important  than  wasteful  practises,  even  in  ultimate  costs.  To 
meet  the  situation  as  he  analyzed  it,  he  made  alternative  awards. 

"Wages  were  to  be  reduced  in  both  cases.  But  where  the 
union  would  assent  to  elimination  of  waste,  enforc(>d  by  union 
rules,  the  decrease  from  war  wage-rates  would  be  relatively  small, 
and  where  such  assent  was  not  given,  wages  would  be  made 
lower  to  compen.sate  for  the  extra  costs  of  the  waste-comjjelling 
rules. 

■"The  majority  of  the  unions  took  the  first  alternative.  The 
cari)enters  and  a  few  others  rcAolted  against  the  award,  because 
they  would  not  yield  their  restrictive  practises,  which  Landis 
had  said  made  for  'waste  for  waste's  sake.'  A  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee was  formed  to  enforce  the  award,  and  twenty-two  building 
trades  stuck  by  it.  In  those  which  did  not,  open-shop  conditions 
were  installed,  the  award  ha\ing  pro\aded  for  such  conditions 
where  a  union  failed  to  supply  men  as  required  under  the  terms 
of  the  award. 

"Backed-up  building  went  forward.  Then  some  contractors, 
seeing  a  labor  sca.rcity  developing,  threw  overboard  the  Landis 
wage-rates  and  offered  higher  ones.  This  strengthene  I  the 
revolting  unions  and  weakened  the  position  of  those  wJiich  had 
lived  up  to  the  Landis  agreement.  The  carpenters  threatened 
to  quit  the  Building  Trades  Council  if  it  did  not  jettison  the 
award,  and  the  council,  sensing  a  growing  spirit  of  revolt,  ap- 
parently threw  its  influence  to  the  insurgents," 
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WHY  PENNSYLVANIA  PICKS  PINCHOT 

AS  POLITICAL  TIMBER,  nothing  less  than  the  nation's 
/\  most  famous  forester  ■\\ill  do,  it  seems,  for  the  Kepub- 
X  JL  licaus  of  Pennsyh'ania.  In  Pennsj'lvania,  observes  a 
New  York  editor,  they  know  GifYord  Pinchot  "as  a  forester 
who  has  done  more  in  a  few  j-ears  to  repair  tlic  raA-ages  wrouglit 
on  the  State's  forests  than  has  been  accompHslicd  in  a  similar 
way  in  any  other  section  of  the  country."  But  the  ravages  on 
the  forests  are  hardly  a  circumstauce,  to  judge  from  the  Penn- 
sjh'ania press  dispatches,  com- 
pared to  the  ravages  Mr.  Pin- 
chot made  on  the  powerful 
State  Republican  macliine  last 
week,  when  he  defeated  the 
organization  candidate  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination,  car- 
r.\ing  practicall.v  every  county 
outside  the  two  big  cities,  after 
an  exciting  canvass  Avhich 
aroused  every  hamlet  in  the 
State. 

Such  a  pohtical  overturn  has 
its  national  bearings,  and  all 
o\-er  the  country  people  are 
asking  why  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicans did  it.  The  answer 
should  come  from  Pennsylva- 
nia itself,  and  we  therefore 
look  to  the  Pennsyh'ania  pa- 
pers for  their  interpretation  of 
the  result  of  the  voting  on  the 
loth.  First  of  all,  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  distinguished  for- 
ester is  a  great  personal  ti'i- 
umph,  the  Hari'isburg  Tele- 
graph (Rep.)  in  the  State  capi- 
tal joins  with  Governor  Sproul 
in  declaring.  Many  other  fac- 
tors, it  goes  on  to  say,  entered 
into  the  priman,'  campaign, 
"the  most  potential  being  the 
industrial  unrest  in  certain 
lines,  the  recent  passing  of 
recognized  part}'  leadership, 
the  disturbing  features  of  an 
official  audit  of  the  State 
Treasury,  and  opposition  here 

and  there  of  dissatisfied  elements  of  the  party  resulting  from 
local  dissensions."  The  Pinchot  nomination  is  described  by 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (Rep.)  as  'a  revolt  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party  against  undesirable  leadership."  It  denotes,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Scranton  Republican  (Rep.),  "the  passing  of 
the  scepter  of  power  from  the  organized  leadership  of  a  few  to 
the  hands  of  the  people."  It  \vill  be  remembered  that  Pin- 
chot carried  every  one  of  the  rural  counties  of  the  State,  thus 
roUiug  up  a  majority  which  overtopped  the  organization 
majorities  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania's  two 
largest  cities.  Such  representative  Republican  dailies  as  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Lancaster  Examiner-New  Era  offer 
an  explanation  for  the  P*inchot  A-ictory  which  appears  as 
follows  in  the  editorial  columns  of  a  third  Republican  daily, 
the  York  Dispatch:  I  ■ 

"When  the  Republican  voters  of  Pennsylvania  fully  realized 
through  the  investigation  of  Auditor-General  Samuel  S.  Lewis, 
the  loose,  not  to  say  criminal,  conduct  of  State  business  affairs 
by  members  of  their  own  party,  they  decided  to  clean  house. 
The  success  of  Pinchot  will  enable  them  to  do  so  without  chang- 
ing the  political  complexion  of  the  State  government." 


A  Republican  ])aper  from  the  western  end  of  <ho  Stale  outlines 
a  A^iew-poiut  likewise  exprest  l)y  the  Wilkos-Barro  Record  (lloi).) 
and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (independent  with  Republican 
leanings),  in  the  eastern  end,  when  it  shows  that  theBais  both  a 
State  and  a  National  angle  to  this  Pinchot  victory;  that  Pean-. 
sylvania,  at  least,  is  in  revolt.     Says  the  Erie  Times:  i 

"The  Republican  voters  of  Pennsylvania  probably  did  go  to 
the  polls  with  a  determination  to  overthrow  the  old  organization 
leaders  in  the  State  and  bring  about  certain  reforms,  the  need  of 

which  was  made  so  much  of 
by  Pinchot  in  the  campaign. 
But  there  was  somethiiig 
deeper  and  of  far  greater  im- 
port behind  the  stand  they 
took.  Pennsyhania  Repub- 
licans took  tlieir  cue  from  the 
recent  Indiana  United  States 
Senate  fight.  They  overthrew 
the  Old  Guard,  and  in  doing 
it  served  notice  on  Congress 
that  they  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  the  dilly-dallying, 
do-nothing  tactics  of  legis- 
lators, both  State  and  Na- 
tional. They  ha\e  felt  the 
stringency  of  the  times  with- 
out receiving  any  relief  in  the 
way  of  lower  taxes.  The  sol- 
diers are  still  clamoring  for 
the  bonus,  and  farmers  for 
the  assistance  promised  them 
so  long.  What  the  Repub- 
licans of  Pennsylvania  did  on 
Tuesday  the  Republicans  of 
other  States  are  going  to  do 
when  they  get  the  opportunity 
unless  we  are  badly  mistaken. 
' '  Those  who  were  astounded 
by  the  victory  of  Beveridge 
in  Indiana  are  even  more  up- 
set undoubtedly  by  the  victory 
of  Pinchot  in  Pennsylvania. 
L^nless  there  is  an  awakening 
soon  on  the  part  of  the  Old 
Guard  leaders  in  Congress, 
surprizes  such  as  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  afford  will  cease 
to  be  surprizing  at  all." 


MRS.  PINCHOT  SAYS  THE  WOMEN  DID  IT. 

GiflFord   Pinchot,  Republican   candidate  for    Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  wife  agrees  with  his  opponent's  campaign  manager  that 
the  women  of  Pennsylvania  were  chiefly  responsible  for  her  husband's 
success  in  the  Republican  primaries. 


For  two  reasons,  says  the 
Philadelphia  North  American, 
one  of  the  most  militant  and 
outspoken  Roosevelt  papers 
in  the  East  in  the  days  of  the 
Bull  JMoose  movement,  "the 
inspiriting  result"  of  the  primary  "will  influence  profoundly  the 
course  of  political  events  in  the  State  and  throughout  the  nation": 

"It  Aandicated  the  enfranchisement  of  women;  for  to  the 
women  of  Pennsylvania,  first  of  all,  is  due  the  lifting  of  this 
sunken  State.  And  it  demonstrated  in  memorable  fashion  the  su- 
preme value  of  the  open  primary  as  an  instrument  of  democracy." 

When  we  turn  to  the  Democratic  press  we  find  the  Philadelphia 
Record  calling  the  Pinchot  victory  "a  triumph  of  the  better 
element  of  Republicanism,"  In  the  other  end  of  the  State  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  calls  it  "a  protest  vote."  The  Post  is  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  the  Pinchot  victory  can  be  largely 
ascribed  to  the  fact  "that  with  the  death  of  Penrose,  the  last  of  the 
big  bosses,  no  one  proved  capable  of  running  his  machine." 
The  Scranton  Times  (Dem.)  predicts  "a  complete  reorganization 
within  the  Republican  party,"  while  the  Ilarrisburg  Patriot 
(Dem.)  in  the  State  capital  looks  for  a  more  complete  Pennsyl- 
vania revolution  in  the  shape  of  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
Governor  in  November  in  order  to  "clean  out  the  entire  system 
which  has  throttled  the  political  life  of  this  Commonwealth  for  a 
generation  or  more." 
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THE  CHILD-LABOR  LAW  QUASHED 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  MANY  AMERICAN  STATES 
are  worse  off  to-day  than  they  have  been  since  1919, 
when  the  Federal  Child-Labor  Law  was  enacted,  in  the 
opinion  of  several  American  editors,  for  the  Supreme  Court  now 
declares  this  law  unconstitutional.  "This  means  that  little 
boys  and  girls  who  should  be  in  school  must  go  back  to  mine's, 
mills  and  factories,"  notes  the 
secretary  of  a  large  textile 
union.  "In  most  cases  they 
A\dll  work  far  longer  hours  at 
harder  labor  than  their  years 
or  strength  justify,"  observes 
the  New  York  Daily  News, 
which,  however,  reminds  us 
that  since  many  Southern 
mills  are  owned  by  Northern 
capital,  "the  blame  can  not  be 
laid  entirely  on  the  South." 
The  Child-Labor  Law  was 
intended  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  in  any 
mill,  workshop,  or  manufac- 
turing establishment,  or  those 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
any  mine  or  quarry,  by  im- 
posing an  excise  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  net  annual 
profits  of  those  employing  such 
labor.  The  law  is  held  invalid, 
in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Taft  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  Justices, 
as  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
regulate,  through  its  taxing 
power,  something  that  is  en- 
tirely within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  various  States.  In  the 
words  of  the  Chief  Justice: 


forbid  it,  the  latest  decision  will  have  a  similar  effect. 
New  York  Tribune  sees  the  ruling: 


As  the 


"It  says  in  effect  that  little  heed  can  be  paid  in  this  coimtry 
to  the  bitter  cry  of  the  children  who  are  denied  their  birthright 
by  being  caught  early  in  the  Avheels  of  industry.  For  it  is  ob- 
\dous  that  forty-eight  States  can  not  be  brought  to  enact  parallel 


legislation,   and   that  factories 
regulations    are  the    most  lax. 


Courtesy  of  the  National  Child- Labor  Committee. 

BEFORE  THE  FEDERAL  ANTI-CHILD-LABOR  LAW 
Will  such  scenes  as  this  again  be  the  rule? 


"Grant  the  validitj'  of  this 
law,  and  all  that  Congress  would  need  to  do  hereafter  in  seek- 
ing to  take  over  to  its  control  any  one  of  the  great  number  of 
subjects  of  public  interest,  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Stutes  have 
never  parted  with  and  which  are  reserved  to  them  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  would  be  to  enact  a  detailed  measure  of  com- 
plete regulation  of  the  subject  and  enforce  it  by  a  so-called 
tax  upon  departures  from  it.  To  give  such  magic  to  the  word 
'tax'  would  be  to  break  down  all  constitutional  limitations  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  completely  wipe  out  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States." 

Thus,  remarks  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "we  have  a  victory  for 
States'  rights;  Congress  has  not  the  constitutional  power  to 
regulate  child  labor,  either  directly  or  indirectly."  "The  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  sentence  of 
children  to  labor,"  says  the  New  York  Times;  "the  Supreme 
Court  merely  declares  invalid  unsound  legislation,  and  refers 
the  subject  of  child  labor  to  the  States,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs." In  the  South,  we  are  told  in  a  Charlotte,  N.  C,  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  News  Record,  "the  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
received  with  much  satisfaction  by  mill  owners."  But  contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  the  dispatch  continues,  the  ruling  will  not 
increase  the  number  of  children  employed  in  Southern  cotton 
mills  because,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia,  the  State  age 
limits  on  child  labor  are  identical  with  those  in  the  Federal  law. 

The  opposite  view  is  that,  since  the  annulment  of  the  first 
Federal  child-labor  act  was  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
the   employment   of  children   in   those   States   which   did   not 


will  tend  to  be  located  where 
Inexorable  economic  law  will 
exert  its  steady  pressure  to 
make  all  States  standardize  at 
the  lowest  level." 

Before  the  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  however,  it 
registered  several  victories,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  of 
New  York.  According  to  this 
organization: 

"Six  years  ago,  there  were 
ten  States  that  had  no  prohi- 
bition of  night  work  in  fac- 
tories for  children  under  six- 
teen; now  there  are  only  seven 
such  States.  Then  there  were 
twenty-five  States  which  did 
not  have  the  eight-hour  day 
for  children  under  sixteen  in 
factories;  now  there  are  only 
sixteen.  Then  there  were 
twenty-seven  States  that  did 
not  have  the  sixteen-year  age 
limit  for  employment  in  mines 
and  quarries;  now  there  are 
only  six  such  States." 

The    recent    ruling    of    the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  second 
of  the  kind,  the  Court  having 
])re\'iously     held     unconstitu- 
tional   a    law    which    directly 
])rohil)ited      employment      of 
minors  in  the  manufacture  of 
any   products  entering    inter- 
State   commerce.      "The   tax- 
ing power  can  not  be  used  to 
])r()tect    child    slaves  from  the 
exploitation  of  manufacturers,  but  it  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  said  manufacturers,"  sai'castically  notes  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call,  while  the  New  York  World  declares  that — 

"If  the  Supreme  Court  dccisicm  is  .sound,  then  the  decision  of 
the  same  court  sustaining  the  ta.x  of  10  per  cent,  on  State  bank 
notes  was  unsound.  Then  the  decisions  upholding  the  Federal 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  and  on  matches  made  from  poisonous 
ingredients  were  wrong." 

"What  do  the  American  people  think  of  a  state  of  law  which 
allows  children  who  should  have  a  chance  to  grow  up  in  health 
to  become  cripples  through  working  long  hours  before  their  little 
bodies  can  stand  the  strain?"  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
The  1920  Republican  platform  declared  that  "if  the  present 
[Child-Labor]  law  be  found  unconstitutional  or  ineffective,  we 
shall  seek  other  means  to  enable  Congress  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
child  labor."  The  "other  means"  is  interpreted  to  mean  a 
Constitutional  amendment,  which  women's  votes  are  expected 
to  make  po.ssible.  "It  is  plain,"  observes  the  New  York  Globe, 
"that  a  Constitution  drafted  in  1791,  before  the  rise  of  the  factory 
system,  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  nation  as 
completely  industria'ized  as  is  the  United  States  of  1922." 
Where,  to  quote  Charlotte  Perkins  (Jilman — • 

We  are  the  Wisest,  Strongest  Race — 

Loud  may  our  praise  be  sung! 
The  only  animal  alive 

That  lives  upon  its  young. 
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THE  SCRAMBLE  FOR  RUSSIAN  OIL 

F-AOK  A  BRIEF  MOMENT  the  clouds  lifted  at  Genoa  early 
in  May.  and  the  great  oil  companies  of  the  world — Dutch, 
Enghsh,  American — held  the  center  of  the  stage.  There 
was  a  rumor  that  the  Russian  Soviet  had  granted  to  the  Shell 
group  of  British  oil  companies  the  pri\-ilege  of  controlling  all 
sales,  and,   under  certain  conditions,   all  production  of  oil   in 
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SIX  MILES  FROM   BAKU. 


In  the  closely  drilled  Balakhani  Oil-Field  is  this  maze  of  oil  derricks,  covering  an  area  three  and 

a  half  miles  long  and  almost   two  miles  wide. 


every  part  of  Russia  for  a  period  of  fi\e  years.  This  was  im- 
mediately denied  by  the  parties  concerned,  but,  notes  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  "that  does  not  dispo.se  of  the  report; 
if  it  were  perfectly  true  it  would  have  been  stoutly  denied."' 
'•There  are  lots  of  treaties,"  adds  this  paper;  '"why  may  not 
one  of  them  be  between  the 
Soviet  and  the  Shell  interests?" 
The  interjection  of  the  oil 
question  at  Genoa,  says  a 
Conference  correspondent  of  the 
New-  York  Tribune,  "gave  the 
Bolsheviki  a  chance  to  play  their 
best  card — oil.  Oil,  therefore, 
became  the  question  of  para- 
mount interest,  overshadowing 
Europe's  struggle  for  peace  and 
reconstruction."  Belgian  and 
French  holders  of  small  oil 
properties  in  the  Caucasian 
fields  began  to  fear  that  they 
would  lose  their  ^-aluable  hold- 
ings in  the  shuffle,  and  that 
firms  such  as  the  Shell  com- 
panies would  get  their  proper- 
ties. The  situation  at  Genoa 
was  described  in  a  cable  to  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call  as  "a 
fight  for  the  control  of  Russian 
petroleum  fields  between  Ameri- 
can, French,  British,  Belgian 
and  Dutch  groups."  According 
to  this  cable: 


sory  their  oil  interests  will  be  turned  over  by  the  Soviets  to 
one  of  the  larger  and  more  powerful  groups,  such  as  the  Shell 
or  the  Roj'al  Dutch." 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  as  cabled  by  The 
Tribune's  London  correspondent,  "is  that  in  any  case  there 
must  be  recognition  and  protection  of  American  shareholders 
in   Russian  companies."      Moreover,   notes   the  Genoa  eorre- 

spondont,  "with  the  Allied  debts  to  the 

United  States  as  a  club,  together  with  a 
refusal  to  give  Europe  any  further  finan- 
cial aid,  America  is  likely  to  carry  her 
point." 

The  Baku  oil-fields  mentioned  above 
are  said  by  The  La)np,  the  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  the  most  prolific  in  the 
world.  Moreover,  Baku  is  said  to  be 
the  best  port  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  From 
time  immemorial,  says  The  Lamp,  Baku 
has  been  the  "door  in  the  wall  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  thus  so  coveted 
that  Russians,  Arabs,  Persians,  Tartars 
and  Byzantine  Greeks  have  all  fought 
for  it.  and  given  it  as  cruel  and  bloody 
a  past  as  is  possest  by  any  spot  on 
earth."     Continues  The  Lamp: 

"In  1722  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  had  long  coveted 
Baku  for  its  strategic  position  as  the  gateway  to  Asia  and  for  its 
oil-fields,  sent  an  expedition  from  Astrakhan  to  Derbent,  which 
town  was  captured.     The  next  year  the  Russians  entered  Baku. 

"In  1863  the  first  refinery  at  Baku  was  founded  by  the  Ar- 
menian. ^Nlelikoff.     Eight  years  later  the  first  well  Avas  drilled  in 


ititate  KilftJ 


From  "The  Lramp. 


ON  THE  WESTERN    SHORE  OF  THE  CASPIAN  SEA  LIES  BAKU. 

The  most  prolific  oil-fleld  in  the  world."  "with  as  liloody  a  past  as  is  possest  by  any  spot  on  earth. 


"The  Belgians  declare  that 
Lloyd  George's  plan,  under  which  the  Russians  need  not  restore 
original  property  provided  they  offer  equivalent  compensation 
to  the  former  owners,  is  a  scheme  by  wHich  the  SoAiets,  having 
corralled  the  big  Russian  oil-fields  froik  their  private  owners, 
some  of  whom  were  foreigners,  could  turn  them  over  to  a 
single  oil  syndicate.  The  fight  that  would  result  for  these  con- 
cessions under  the  proposed  plan  would  be  avoided  entirely  by 
requiring  the  Russians  to  restore  the  property  to  its  original 
OA\Txers.      The  Belgians  fear  that  unless  this  is  made  compul- 


the  valley  of  the  River  Koudake,  and  tAvo  years  after  that  the 
first  'fountain'  or  gusher  was  struck." 

"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  nations  covet  a  share  of 
Baku's  oil,"  remarks  one  editor.  "The  industrialized  world  is 
crammed  with  power-driven  machinery,"  observes  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  "and  fuel  has  become  the  obsession 
of  nations." 
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AFTER  GENOA 

THAT  SENSE  OF  DESPAIR  which  Lloyd  George  said 
was  to  sweep  oAer  the  whole  world  if  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference failed  does  not  seem  to  find  its  Avay  into  the  press 
dispatches.  Newspaper  WTiters  in  various  world  centers  admit 
the  partial  or  total  failure  of  the  Conference — "fiasco,"  some  call 
it — but  instead  of  agonizing,  they  calmly  proceed  to  balance  the 
good  coming  from  the  Conference  against  the  bad 
and  to  apportion  the  responsibility  for  the  lack  of 
success.  Tho  the  desired  objectives  were  not 
reached,  the  leaders  at  Genoa  are  reported  bj'  press 
observers  to  have  found  a  way  open  for  orderly  re- 
treat to  other  conferences  and  to  be  solacing  them- 
selves with  retention  of  certain  strategic  points. 
"The  Conference  has  not  entirely  failed,"  says 
Senator  Schanzer  of  Italy;  "contact  has  been  estab- 
lished." A  less  sanguine  official  at  Genoa,  however, 
says  the  outcome  is  as  if  Lloyd  George  had  set  out  to 
raise  SI, 000,000  and  had  compromised  his  chances 
at  the  last  for  $25. 

Lloyd  George  went  to  Genoa,  as  the  Boston 
Transcript  reminds  us,  to  achieve  three  chief 
objects:  "A  general  European  settlement  with 
Russia;  the  restoration  of  Germany  into  the  family 
of  European  nations;  and  a  pan-European  pact  of 
non-aggression  to  continue  in  force  for  a  given 
number  of  years."  The  Conference  opened  on  April 
10.  The  Allies  prepared  a  progi-am  gi\ing  Russia 
a  chance  to  win  recognition  and  credit  for  recon- 
struction on  the  basis  of  recognition  ot  old  debts 
and  certain  fiscal  and  economic  reforms.  The 
Russians  made  counter-claims.  While  these  docu- 
ments were  under  discussion  a  bomb  was  thrown 
into  the  Conference  in  the  shape  of  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce between  Russia  and  Germany.  Belgium  and 
France  finally  refused  to  make  concessions  to  Rus- 
sian desire  to  uphold  the  principle  of  nationalization 
of  property,  and  the  Russians  practicallj'  brought 
the  Conference  to  an  end  by  standing  by  some  of  their 
most  extreme  demands  in  an  argumentative  reply  to  the 
Allied  proposals.  Since  no  aiTangement  could  be  made  ^Anth 
Russia,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  plan  for  a  ten-year  truce  was  also 
dropt.  The  Allied  Premiers,  however,  decided  to  hold  a 
later  conference  at  The  Hague,  and  appointed  a  commission  to 
study  the  Russian  problem;  a  truce  is  to  be  kept  in  the  meantime, 
and  no  separate  agreements  are  to  be  made  with  Russia.  To 
this  Russia  has  acceded.  The  LTnited  States  was  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  coming  negotiations,  but  declined,  the  Government 
reiterating  its  adherence  to  the  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the 
Bolshevists  laid  down  by  Secretaries  Colby  and  Hughes. 

If  the  Genoa  Conference  failed,  or  at  least  came  short  of  full 
success,  whose  fault  was  it?  A  New  York  Tribune  correspondent 
reports  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  at  Genoa  to  be  that  the 
Russians  are  to  blame  because  of  their  uncompromising  answer 
to  the  Allies'  final  proposal.  Theu"  "desire  to  play  a  strong 
political  hand  cost  them  all  hopes  of  reopening  immediateh' 
the  channels  of  European  commerce." 

.  Lloyd  George  does  not  entirely  escape.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
writes  to  the  New  York  World  that  "the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  failure  at  Genoa  lies  in  the  moral  fiber  of  the  British  Premier. 
He  undertook  to  deal  with  a  situation  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
where  compromise  is  impossible."  The  New  York  World 
editorially,  however,  credits  Mr.  Lloyd  George  Avith  haA-ing  used 
his  opportunity  with  a  skill  that  surprized  even  his  admirers. 
But  unfortunately,  it  adds,  like  every  one  eise  at  Genoa,  he  had 
"to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  energies  on  dealing  with  enemies  at 


home  rather  than  on  the  task  of  making  peace  in  Europe." 
The  New  York  Glohc  accounts  for  Lloyd  George's  failure  some- 
what differently,  saying,  in  homely  plu-ase:  "His  plans  Avere 
full  J-  formed,  and  probably  they  would  have  been  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  had  not  the  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Russia  been  thrown  at  his  feet  like  a  dead  cat  from  a  disgruntled 
gallery   god." 

A  careful  if  somewhat  pessimistic  analysis  of  the  causes  of 


wide  WurlJ  Phuto. 


OUR   FL.\G   WAS  STILL  THERE." 


Altho  America  ignored  the  Genoa  Conference,  Genoa  seems  to  have  rccognizeil 
.■\merica.     Count  the  American  Hags  in  this  narrow  Genoese  street. 


failure  at  Genoa  as  seen  by  a  Britisher  is  made  by  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  in  one  of  his  London  dispatches  to  the  New  York  Herald: 

"First  of  all,  the  absence  of  the  United  States,  for  inoAitable 
reasons,  no  doubt,  deprived  this  world  council  of  a  poAver  which 
might  have  thrown  its  weight  on  the  side  of  conciliation  and 
common  sense  in  a  spirit  of  arbitration  which  Avould  ha\  e  been 
respected  by  all  nations. 

"Secondly,  Lloyd  George,  who  called  and  inspired  this  Con- 
ference Avith  the  generous  idea  of  lifting  Europe  out  of  a  morass 
of  international  rivalries  and  ruin  by  a  ncAv  plan  of  cooperation 
and  peaceful  organization,  was  harassed  and  menaced  by  the 
political  agitation  behind  him  in  England. 

"Thirdly,  the  decision  forced  by  France  to  forbid  all  discussion 
or  consideration  of  German  reparations  or  general  demobilization 
made  anj*  economic  or  political  stabilization  of  Europe  impossible. 

"Fourthly,  the  disagreement  between  Allied  and  neutral 
PoAvers  on  the  subject  of  Russia  before  the  Conference  began 
gaA'e  the  Russian  delegates  a  chance  Avhich  should  ncA'er  have 
been  alloAved  of  making  separate  treaties  A\ith  single  PoAvers  and 
playing  one  against  the  other. 

"Fifthly,  and  most  sinister  of  all  that  has  happened,  Lloyd 
George's  program  of  conciliation  and  cooperation  for  the  sake  of 
Avorld  peace  and  the  European  family  as  a  whole  has  forced  into 
the  open  the  political  philosophy  of  the  present  French  Govern- 
ment, Avhich  is  not  based  upon  the  interests  of  the  European 
family  but  upon  the  deliberate  intention  of  using  the  military 
strength  of  France  to  crush  Germany  and  dominate  Europe." 

Sir  Philip  believes  that  "we  are  in  a  worse  state  now  than  if 
the  Genoa  Conference  had  no^  happened,  for  it  has  intensified 
perils  Avhich  lay  dormant,  speeded  up  hostilities  and  policies 
which  were  playing  a  waiting  game  and  forced  forward  certain 
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grave  issues  which  might  have  been  postponed  and  in  the  course 
of  time  eliminated." 

That  is  the  dark  side.  But  many  observers  in  this  countrj' 
as  well  as  abroad  foel  that  at  least  half  a  loaf  was  obtained 
at  Genoa.  The  failure  at  the  Genoa  Conferonee  is  far  from  mean- 
ing "that  Europe  Avill  again  be  plunged  into  war  and  misery," 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  adding: 

"INIr.  Lloyd  George  A^ill  attempt  to  put  through  the  Russian 
suggestion  for  a  committee  of  experts  to  study  the  problem  of 
recognition.  There  is  a  manifest  eagerness,  even  at  Washiiigton, 
to  avoid  separate  treaties  with  Russia,  and  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  separate  treaties  will  be,  sooner  or 


Europe:   "Next  time  I  won't  plant  political  seeds." 

— Morris  for  The  George  ^Matthew  Adams  Service, 


later,  to  mak^»  a  joint  treaty.  M.  Poincare  is  showing  signs 
of  greater  moderation  than  lie  Avas  credited  with,  and  perhaps 
may  not  invade  the  Riilir  when,  as  is  expected,  Germany  de- 
faults on  her  IMay  payments.  What  we  are  witnessing,  therefore, 
is  probably  a  postponement  rather  than  an  adjournment  of  the 
attempts  to  procure  a  lasting  peace." 

And  in  The  World,  Mr.  Arnold  Doseh-Fleurot,  a  correspondent 
at  Genoa,  thus  sums  up  the  real  accomplishments: 

"Genoa  has  broken  in  upon  German  and  Russian  isol^.tion. 
They  are  back  in  the  Avorld  morally. 

"The  Conference  has  brought  to  an  end  the  nasty  period 
which  followed  the  war — the  period  where  every  country  stuck 
bayonets  in  each  other's  faces.  Whether  there  is  a  non-aggres- 
sion pact  or  not,  aggression  can  not  morally  occur  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  war.     There  must  be  a  new  war  to  justify  it. 

"So  Russia,  despite  herself,  is  herself  again. 

"The  best  work  here  has  passed  almost  unnoticed,  such  as  the 
agreement  of  mutual  confidence  reached  by  the  Transportation 
Commission.  Under  this  agreement  aU  countries  are  obliged 
to  let  freight  cars  pass  across  Europe  without  holding  any 
hostage  cars  to  insure  getting  then*  own  back. 

' '  The  Financial  Commission  did  a  similar  piece  of  moral  work. 
It  proved  that  Europe  lives  or  falls  together.  It  proved  that 
every  country  is  interested  in  its  neighbor's  currency. 

"These  things  may  seem  Aague  m  America.  To  those  liAnng 
in  Central  Europe,  where  dwell  most  of  the  sinners,  the  reform 
is  real." 


BAD  NEWS  FOR  WAR  GRAFTERS 

WHOLESALE  INDICTMENTS  against  war  ])rofiteers 
and  grafters,  covering  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  say  Washington  dispatclies,  are  soon  to  be 
made  by  Attorney-General  Daugherty,  who  has  been  allowed  an 
additional  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  pro.secuting  "these  Bene- 
dict Arnolds,"  as  Capper's  Weeklij  (Topeka)  calls  thorn.  The 
total  amount  iuA-olved  in  the  276  cases  Avhich  are  being  handled 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  is  said  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  be  $192,000,000,  all  of  which  will  be  recovered,  we  are  told, 
"if  the  Government  is  successful  in  each  case."  Prest  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  for  an  explanation  of  his  failure 
to  take  earlier  action  in  war  fraud  cases,  the  Attorney-General 
declares  that  he  has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  the 
faihire  of  the  Wilson  Administration  to  start  investigations 
or  prosecutions.  This  explanation,  however,  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  Representatives  Woodruff,  of  ^Michigan,  and 
Johnson,  of  South  Dakota,  who  have  launched  an  attack  upon 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  what  they  consider  laxity  in  in- 
stituting suits.  These  Repul^lieau  members  look  upon  the  de- 
mand for  the  additional  $500,000,  coming  as  it  does  after  their 
announced  intention  to  seek  an  investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  an  attempt  to  head  off  such  an  inquu-y.  "The 
Attorney-General  should  ha\e  made  known  his  needs  fourteen 
months  ago,"  maintains  Representative  Woodruff. 

The  Woodruff-Daugherty  controversy  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  political  issue,  reports  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times.  "Never  before,"  agrees  the  Dayton  News, 
"has  a  member  of  one  party  suspected  that  party  of  WTong- 
doing  and  asked  for  a  Congressional  investigation."  "It  is  an 
ugly  and  unpleasant  mess,"  admits  the  Washington  Star,  "but 
it  must  be  gone  through  with  to  a  thorough  cleaning."  The 
Baltimore  Xcws,  however,  wonders  a  bit  satirically  whether  the 
cases  will  be  those  of  "the  L^nited  States  vs.  the  Profiteer,  or 
those  of  the  Republicans  vs.  the  Democrats."  Furthermore, 
notes  the  New  York  American,  "every  day  of  delay  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  reclaim  sums  unlawfully  extorted  from  the 
people  by  war  profiteers,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  putting 
the  guilty  parties  in  jail,  where  they  belong." 

No  editor,  it  should  be  said,  be  he  Democrat  or  Republican, 
criticizes  Congress  for  appropriating  half  a  million  dollars  for  the 
u«e  of  the  AttorncA'-General.  In  fact,  many  of  them  look  upon 
tiiis  amount  as  an  investment. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Harding,  answering  charges  of 
members  of  Congress  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
lax  in  performing  its  duties,  and  calling  attention  to  the  Depart- 
ment's lack  of  funds,  Attorney-General  Daugherty  says: 

"All  patriotic  citizens  are  agreed  that  the  persons  and  corpor- 
ations who  took  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  war  to  defraud  and  despoil  the  Government 
should  be  \dgorously  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  and 
should  be  made  to  disgorge  the  unholy  profits  of  their  treason- 
able conduct.  These  crimes  and  offenses  are  all  the  more  repre- 
hensible when  committed  or  connived  at  by  sworn  officers  and 
emploj'ees  of  the  Government. 

"The  transactions  out  of  which  these  eases  grow  in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances  took  place  during  the  preceding  Adminis- 
tration. Naturally  little  or  nothing  was  done  during  that  Ad- 
ministration to  bring  these  matters  to  light.  It  is  not  to  be 
Avondered,  therefore,  that  upon  coming  into  office  I  found  not 
only  that  practically  nothing  had  lieen  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
A-estigating  and  prosecuting  these  offenses  but  that  no  machinery 
had  been  set  up  for  handling  the  cases  in  an  orderly-  Avay. 

"The  task  of  creating  an  organization  for  this  work  came 
coincidently  A\ith  the  Avell-founded  popular  demand  for  retrench- 
ment in  GoA'emmental  expenditures.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  in  common  with  the  other  GoA^emment  establishments, 
has  felt  the  effect  of  the  laudable  efforts  of  Congress  to  meet 
this  demand.  Because  of  this,  I  haA'e  not  been  able  to  realize 
the  ideal  I  haA'e  had  in  mind  of  an  adequately  equipped  separate 
diA-ision  for  the  handling  of  all  cases  of  this  general  class." 
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OPEN   SEASON   FOR  WAR-TIME  GRAFTERS. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 
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GATHERING   CAMPAIGN  MATERIAL. 


— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE   GRAFT  HUNT. 


"The  Attorney-General  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  sustained, 
not  criticized  and  attacked,"  declares  the  New  York  Times. 
In  this  paper's  opinion — 

"Mr.  Daugherty  and  his  assistants  were  wise  in  preparing 
their  cases  carefully.  They  were  entitled  to  ample  time.  The 
ends  of  justice,  not  of  the  fall  elections,  are  to  be  served  by  their 
act.  When  your  pocket  is  picked,  you  don't  ask  whether  the 
man  who  did  the  job  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  You  want 
him  arrested,  indicted,  tried,  con\  icted,  if  the  evidence  shows  that 
he  is  guilty.  The  Attorney-General  is  the  lawyer  of  the  people, 
the  prosecutor  of  crimes  committed  against  them.  Without 
political  intention,  prejudice  or  passion,  these  cases  should  be 
heard  and  tried." 

The  New  York  World,  altho  Democratic  like  The  Times 
in  politics,  is  less  sympathetic  where  Mr.  Daugherty  is  concerned. 
"No  sooner  is  the  Attorney-General  criticized  by  members  of 
his  own  party  than  he  runs  whimpering  to  the  President,"  notes 
The  World.     We  are  told,  moreover,  that — 

"Mr.  Daugherty  has  been  Attorney-General  for  fourteen 
months  and  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  for  war  frauds. 
Not  long  ago  two  Republican  Repres.'ntatives  assailed  him  in 
sensational  terms  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  cited  specific 
cases  in  which  he  had  failed  to  act  on  evidence  that  was  in  his 
possession.  Later  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  removed  by  Mr.  Daugherty  for  'disloyalty'  in  ha\'ing  gi\en 
information  to  members  of  Congress. 

"Under  fire  himself,  the  Attorney-General  is  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  shifting  responsibility.  First  he  complains  of  the  for- 
midable nature  of  the  task.  Then  he  tries  to  smear  mud  over  the 
Wilson  Administration.  Then  he  demands  another  $500,000 
to  carry  on  the  investigations.  That  is  as  far  as  the  Republicans 
have  gone  with  the  war-fraud  scandals  after  three  years  and  two 
months  of  hullabaloo  on  the  part  of  their  leaders." 

"  There  has  been  time  for  the  Government  to  be  ready  in  some 
case,"  asserts  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  which  is  published  in 
Columbus,  Mr.  Daugherty's  home  city.  "Delay  weakens  the 
cause  of  the  GoA-ernment  and  undermines  public  confidence," 
adds  this  Ohio  paper.     At  present  the  situation  "smells  as  much 


cf  politics  as  of  justice, "'  thinks  the  Ne\v  York  Evening  Post, 
which  adds  pointedly: 

"Sensational  accusations  against  political  opponents  are  ill- 
becoming  in  a  de])artnu'nt  of  the  Government  which  is  concerned 
with  the  impartial  administration  of  the  law.  If  there  has  been 
fraud,  no  matter  whom  it  touches,  let  it  be  uncovered  and  let 
the  guilty  parties  be  ])unished.  But  let  them  be  punished 
for  their  crimes^nd  not  for  their  politics." 

How  about  the  proposed  investigation,  then?  "In  view  of 
Attorney-General  Daugherty's  evident  intention  to  prosecute 
the  more  important  of  these  cases  at  once,  it  is  adA'isable  for 
Congress  to  keep  its  hands  off,"  believes  the  Buffalo  Express. 
"Congress  has  plenty  of  other  business  to  occupy  its  attention," 
notes  the  Troy  Record.  "Besides,  one  of  the  most  futile  things 
on  earth,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "is  a  Congres- 
sional investigation." 

Nevertheless,  agree  the  New  York  American,  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  several  other  papers,  the  investigation  proposed  by 
Representatives  W'oodrulT  and  Johnson  should  be  made,  despite 
the  activity  shown  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  "A  bi- 
partizan  investigation  is  the  best  way  to  get  all  the  facts,  and 
the  issue  is  too  vital  to  be  perverted  into  a  partizan  matter," 
avers  The  American,  while  we  read  in  The  Globe  that — 

"Congress  will  be  foolish  indeed  if  it  drops  its  proposed  investi- 
gation. Its  duty  is  ])!ainly  to  put  Mr.  Daugherty  to  both  tests— 
the  test  of  prosecuting  the  war  fraud  cases  and  the  test  of  a 
thorough  overhauling  for  possible  procrastination  or  indifference. 
And  Air.  Daugherty  must  come  through  both  ordeals  if  he  ex- 
pects to  vindicate  his  official  conduct.  Some  blame  he  puts  on 
the  W^ilson  Administration.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  if 
his  charges  against  this  regime  are  just.  He  also  makes  the 
excuse  that  the  preparation  of  the  cases  has  been  especially 
difficult.  This  explanation — in  view  of  fourteen  months  of 
inaction— also  needs  inquiry. 

"The  public  wants  to  knoAv  what  he  can  do.  It  also  has 
a  right  to  discover  through  its  representatives  exactly  what  he 
has  done." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It's  Russia's  nerve  and  Europe's  nerves. — Dallas  Xcws. 

No  need  to  ask  Who's  \Vu  in  China.  Wu's  Who! — Boston 
Transcript. 

We  favor  the  open  shop  that  is  closed  to  th(>  slave-driver. — 
New  York  Call. 

Evitov'EAX  lecturers  will  keep  on  coming  over  only  if  wecontinue 
to  come  across. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr.  Wells  is  not  a  historian,  say  the  historians.  He  can't  be. 
His  book  sells. — New  York  Tribune. 

Sounds  from  within  hint  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  stand  away 
from  China's  Open  Door. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  FEMALE  mosquito  lays  1,000.000,000,000,000,000,000  eggs 
in  a  hundred  days.    Hey,  Mrs.  Ssmger^.—Life. 

With  Bryan  telling  the  past  and  Doyle  telling  the  future,  the 
only  thing  doubtful  is  the  present. — Indiana  Times. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  says  it  is  hard  to  give  away  a  million, 
he  probably  means  without  missing  it. — Boston  Herald. 

There  wasn't  any  mo^•ie  business  in  Hereules's  day,  so  they  set 
him  to  work  in  the  Augean  stables. — New  York  Tribune. 

Recognition  will  kill  Bolshevism,  is  the  British  ^^eAV.  But 
not  unless  it  is  recognized  for  what  it  is. — Portsniuulh  Times. 

Electricity  travels  11.000,000  miles  a  minute.  You  would 
never  guess,  however,  that  it  runs  the  street-cars. — Indiana 
Times. 

"There  will  be  no  unemployed  by  fall,"  says  a  banker.  This 
is  great  news  for  the  college  seniors. — Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Secretary  Fall  says  that  "Alaska  alone  could  pay  for  the 
war."  Well,  we  are  perfectly  "nailing  to  give  her  a  trial. — 
Ashei'ille  Times. 

All  that  Germany  and  Russia  ask  of  the  other  Powers  iS  to 
leave  them  alone  till  they  are  in  a  position  to  lick  the  world. — 
Neiv  York  Tribune. 

A  WILD  man  has  been  discovered  in  Philadelphia.  !Maybe  he 
has  been  watching  the  Philadelphia  baseball  teams  play. — 
Southern  Lumberman. 

An  optimistic  German  royalist  says  the  time  is  coming  when 
everybody  A\-ill  take  their  hats  off  to  the  former  kaiser.    ]Maybe 
he's  going  to  get  a  job  clerking  in  a 
hat  store. — Southern  Lumberman. 

Lloyd  George  says  he  is  a 
tired  man  on  a  mountain-top; 
but  he  may  just  be  up  a  tree. — 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Dempsey,  it  is  said,  has  been 
offered  S490,000  to  fight  ua  France. 
The  best  previous  offer,  we  be- 
lieve, was  $30  a  month. — Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 

Ten  thousand  people  have  been 
made  destitute  by  a  landslide  in 
Italj',  and  in  Washington  a  laud- 
shde  has  been  kno^sTi  to  do  the 
same  thing. — American  Lumber- 
man. 

Mr.  Ford's  project  for  a  street 
at  ISIuscle  Shoals  seventy-five 
miles  long  looks  like  an  appeal 
for  the  traffic  cop  vote  in  case  he 
runs  for  the  Presidency. — New 
York  Tribune. 

The  list  of  "don'ts"  issued  by 
New  York's  police  commissioner 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  being 
robbed  might  have  been  condensed 
into  one,  "Don't  go  to  New  York." 
— Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times. 


The  more  they  step  on  the  gas  the  higher  it  goes. — Washington 
Post. 

To  discover  how  Bolshevism  works  out,  cherchez  la  famine. — 
Boston  Herald. 

If  the  Irish  would  only  try  peace  once,  they  might  like  it. — 
Financial  A merica. 

Nothing  spoils  an  old  suit  as  much  as  getting  a  new  one  does. — • 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

This  country  is  not  so  much  interested  in  a  tax  on  tips  as  it  is 
in  a  tip  on  taxes. — Washington  Post. 

China  can  teach  America  something.  The  general  she  put 
to  flight  was  a  bandit. — Washington  Post. 

The  put-put  of  the  machine-guns  prepared  the  way  for  the 
take-take  of  the  tax  collector. — Asheville  Times. 

The  radio  religious  service  will  never  be  popular,  because  the 
women  can't  see  each  other's  hats. — Washington  Post. 

If  the  floods  and  the  forest  fires  could  be  brought  together 
the  net  result  might  be  helpful. — Springfield  Republican. 

Like  some  of  the  religious  variety  we  have  observed,  the 
business  revival  is  full  of  backslidings. — Columbia  Record. 

The  trouble  with  America,  says  Mrs.  Asquith  in  England,  is 
that  it  is  so  rich.    Well,  she  did  what  she  could. — Boston  Globe. 

Practise  makes  perfect.  Fourteen  bases  were  stolen  during 
the  first  game  played  by  Sing  Sing  con\-icts. — Columbia  Record. 

According  to  The  Evening  Sun,  two  burglars  were  surprized 
by  policemen  while  at  work.  They  must  have  been. — New  York 
Tribune. 

Doyle  says  people  are  straight  in  the  next  world.  What  else 
could  one  expect  on  the  spirit  level? — Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

"The  Eighteenth  Amendment,"  says  a  prohibition  advocate, 
"is  still  in  its  infancy."  L"m — not  yet  quite  off  the  bottle,  eh?— 
Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Bryan,  who  believes  the 
Democrats  will  wiu  next  fall,  doubts  a  little  thing  like  evolution. 
— Washington  Post. 

Those  who  feel  cramped  for  lack  of  personal  liberty  in  this 
country  should  turn  reformers.     There  is  no  country  in  the  world 

where    reformers    enjoy    broader 
freedom    of    movement. — Kansas 

City  Star. 

Our  idea  of  a  proper  naval  ratio 
—Great  Britain,  00000;  United 
States,  00000;  Japan,  000;  France, 
0;  Italy,  0;  other  nations  (  )  each. 
—Debs  Magazine. 

TToMAN  says  that  after  her  hus- 
band drinks  home-made  hooch  he 
becomes  as  wild  as  a  bear.  An- 
other case  of  home-bruin. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

In  view  of  Conan  Dojde's  success 
in  getting  messages  from  the  dead, 
we  wash  he  w'ould  speak  to  certain 
branches  of  our  industry. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Seventy-five  dollars  is  now 
worth  as  much  as  one  hundred  dol- 
lars was  last  year,  but  you  can't 
make  the  income-tax  collector  be- 
lieve  it. — New  York  Tribune. 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the 
net  result  of  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence is  an  offer  from  Russia  to 
pay  her  debts  if  somebody  will 
gi\-e  her  the  money  to  pay  them 
with. — New  York  Tribune. 


ABOUT    THOSE    BILLIONS    WE    OWE 
EACH   OTHER LET's  CALL  IT  OFF." 

— Marcus  in  the  Xew  York  Times. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


] 

1 


WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT  IN  IRELAND? 


OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT  that  covers  Ireland  some  journal- 
ist watchmen  profess  to  see  faint  gleams  of  dawning 
peace,  and  one  is  the  rumor  that  two  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  anti-Treaty  section  contemplate  resignation  as  a 
step  toward  harmony.  Dublin  dispatches  hint  at  further  im- 
portant developments,  while 
coupled  with  such  hopeful  ex- 
pressions comes  news  of  the 
intention  of  the  Provisional 
Government  to  hold  elections 
for  the  Free  State  Parliament 
early  in  June.  At  these  elec- 
tions, according  to  Dublin 
press  advices,  the  voters  will 
be  asked  to  decide  "for  or 
against  the  detailed  constitu- 
tion prepared  for  the  Free 
State"  and  "not  merely  for  or 
against  the  Treaty"  as  was 
originally  planned.  The  later 
scheme,  says  an  American 
correspondent,  has  been  forced 
upon  the  Free  Staters  by  de 
Valera  and  is  "unwelcome  to 
the  Labor  Party,  which  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  Sinn  P^ein 
strength  and  which  is  mostly 
favorable  to  the  Treaty."  The 
Labor  Party  leaders,  it  is  said, 
fear  that  the  constitution  may 
be  too  conservative  in  form 
for  them,  and  would  prefer  that 
the  issue  be  confined  solely  to 
the  Treaty. 

A  fundamental  difference 
between  the  opposing  sections 
in  Southern  Ireland,  we  read 
further,  is  their  attitude 
toward    Ulster,    for   the   Free 

Staters  "favor  methods  of  concilation  and  removed  the  boycott 
on  Belfast  goods";  but  their  opponents  "reimposed  the  boycott 
and  destroyed  goods  from  Belfast  and  other  northern  touTis." 
The  Belfast  Weekly  News  insinuates  that  the  "comedy  or 
tragedy"  between  the  Free  Staters  and  the  Republicans  may  last 
"a  little  too  long,  and  that  they  may  wake  up  some  fine  morning 
to  find  that  the  Labor  Partj'  have  taken  over  control."  The 
Labor  Party,  this  ardent  Ulster  organ  says,  is  "simply  the  Irish 
Transport  Union  under  another  name,  and  its  members  are 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  a  Workers'  Republic,"  and  we  read: 

"Militarism  in  their  eyes  is  a  terrible  thing  so  long  as  it  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  other  party,  but  it  is  all  right  when  they 
themselves  wish  to  or  are  in  a  position  to  use  it.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Red  Flag  is  flying  over  a  good  many  concerns  in 
Southern  Ireland,  all  seized  and  held  by  members  of  the  Irish 
Labor  Party.  The  members  of  that  Party  are  extremists 
almost  to  a  man.  .  .  .  The  present  conditions  in  the  South 
can  not  continue,  one  party  x>r  other  will  gain  the  ascendency, 
and  then  the  testing  time  for  Ulster  will  come." 

Another  Ulster  journal,  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  avers  that 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  are  "taking  the 


wrong  way  wnth  Ulster,"  for  unity  "as  they  understand  it — that 
is,  forcible  incorporation  in  the  Free  State — is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." Every  effort  to  bring  that  about  must  result  in  "further 
alienation  of  the  people  of  Ulster  from  their  fellow  subjects  in 
the  Free  State,"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told: 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF   IKISH   FRICTION. 

"How  do  ye  expect  me  to  be  peaceful  when  that  quarrelsome  spal- 
peen is  making  faces  at  mc  all  the  time?" 

—  The  Bystander  (London). 


' '  Friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween North  and  South  is  not 
only  perfectly  practicable  but 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
populations  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  Ulster's  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  a 
Dublin  Parliament  does  not 
involve  refusal  to  recognize  the 
palpable  fact  that  the  Six 
Counties  and  the  Twenty-six 
ha\e  much  in  common,  and 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  help 
each  other  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity.  The  Northern  Gov- 
ernment have  done  their  best 
to  give  effect  to  the  principle 
of  mutual  helpfulness  since  Mr. 
Collins  and  his  colleagues  as- 
sumed office.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  arrange  working 
agreements  for  joint  action  in 
nuitters  which  concei'n  both 
communities.  If  so  far  they 
have  met  with  no  success  the 
fault  is  not  theirs." 

Pending  the  efforts  to  bring 
about  something  like  concord 
between  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and  Ulster,  we  learn 
from  press  dispatches  of  the 
problem  that  faces  this  govern- 
ment in  the  factional  divi- 
sions of  the  South  and,  more 
immediately,  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  voters'  register, 
which  may  have  an  evil  effect 
on  the  elections.  It  ap])ears 
that  Mr.  de  \'alera  challenges  the  register  as  "obsolete  and 
unfair"  because  it  "not  only  disfranchises  300,000  voters  in  the 
North,  but  in  the  South  omits  classes  on  whose  support  de 
Valera  can  count."  To  prepare  a  new  register  would  take  sev- 
eral weeks,  say  the  de  Valera  supporters,  while  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffith  contends  it  would  take  months  and  "as  a  speedy  election 
is  desired  bv-  the  Government  the  present  decision  of  Mr.  Griffith 
is  to  adhere  to  the  existing  register."  A  Dublin  correspondent  of 
a  New  York  newspaper  writes  that  this  decision  "may  lead  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Republicans  to  stand  as  candidates  for  any 
of  the  seats,  and  in  that  event  the  section  of  the  army  opposed  to 
the  Treaty  may  think  itself  justified  in  preventing  the  elections 
by  force."     This  informant  proceeds: 

"The  Free  State  Party  is  composed  of  three  sections.  It  has 
all  the  Sinn  Feiners  who  regard  the  Treaty  as  a  victory,  and  as 
furnishing  to  Ireland,  if  not  absolute  freedom,  the  means  of 
eventually  attaining  all  its  demands.  The  Free  Staters  are  also 
supported  by  all  the  mass  of  voters  formerly  identified  with  the 
constitutional  agitation  for  Home  Rule  and  by  many  men  who 
were  formerly  Unionists  but  who  now  gladly  accept  the  Treaty 
as  the  way  to  peace.  The  third  section  of  the  Free  State  Party 
is  composed  of  extreme  Republicans  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
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LOOKING  A  GIFT  HORSE   IX   THE  MOUTH. 

— The  Daily  Express  (London). 


nothing  short  of  an  absohite  isolated  republic.  They  say  the 
quickest  way  to  an  eventual  Irish  republic  is  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  of  the  Treaty  to  enforce  it.  They  are  understood  to  be 
in  association  w-ith  the  Irish  party  in  America  wliich  differed 
with  Mr.  de  Valera  when  he  was  in  the  United  States. 

"Tho  the  anti- Treaty  party  is  more  homogeneous  than  the 
Treaty  party,  it,  too,  is  not  quite  uniform  in  opinion.  A  de- 
termination to  resist  the  Treaty  by  all  legitimate  means  is  com- 
mon to  the  whole  party.  Some  of  it  would  include  armed 
force  among  the  legitimate  means.  But  the  whole  party  is  not 
committed  to  the  plan  of  de  Valera  for  a  republic  externally 
associated  with  the  British  Empire.  That  plan  was  an  attempt 
to  make  the  London  negotiations  fruitful  without  sacrificing  the 
repul)lican  principle.  But  the  main  force  of  the  anti-Treaty 
party  is  in  its  assertion  of  undiluted  and  unqualified  republi- 
canism. The  most  conspicuous  figure  among  the  undiluted  re- 
publicans is  Liam  Mellowes. 

"Though  the  de  Valera  party  long  renuiined  uutlecided 
whether  to  consent  to  contest  the  elections,  or  even  whether  the 
election  will  be  permitted,  it  prepared  sheafs  of  election  leaflets. 

'"Probably  this  was  the  first  time  when  electors  have  been 
threatened  with  war  liy  both  sides.  The  Free  Staters'  ai-gument 
was  that  the  alternative  to  the  treaty  was  war  with  England, 
and  their  opponents  reported  by  saying  that  if  GrifTith  and 
Collins  won  the  election  ci^■il  war  would  destroy  the  country." 

The  Dublin  Sunday  Indepetidcut  quotes  with  appro^"al  the 
utterance  of  a  speaker  at  a  Dublin  gathering  that  the  Irish  people 
are  "sick  with  disgust  at  the  spectacle  of  Irishmen  bitterh-  quar- 
reling and  reddling  each  other;  and  they  are  dangerously  angry 
at  seeing  tne  cowardly  and  condemned  methods  of  ^"iolen'Je  of 
the  British  Force  imitated  by  men  and  youth  calling  themsehes 
Irishmen."  But  the  Londonderry  Derry  Journal  observes 
ominously  that,  the  "continuance  of  lawless  and  sinister  oc- 
currences must  mean  in  a  comparatively  short  time  complete 
■RTeckage  of  the  social  fabric  in  Ireland  and  the  production  of 
chaotic  conditions  which  personal  liljerty  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood would  cease  to  exist  and  e"\'en  life  itself  would  be  in  constant 
jeopardy."     This  daily  continues: 

"It  is  no  OAer-statement  to  say  that  for  ten  long  years — datmg 
from  the  period  when  Lord  Carson  trampled  upon  the  customary 
modes  of  Constitutional  action,  and  at  the  point  of  the  pistol 
in\oked  the  aid  of  Direct  Action  to  enforce  his  reactionary  gospel 
— the  Irish  people  have  been  subjected  to  continuous  and  most 
severe  strain.  Hea^y  losses  and  crosses  ha\'e  come  to  them  year 
by  year  since  then  without  solid  respite  or  reliable  easement. 

"The  people  as  a  whole  yearn  now  for  an  honorable  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  as  far  as  may  be  the  'arts  of  industry,  peace, 


and  concord.'  A  Cork  contemporary  cl(>arly  confirms  this  view 
of  the  situation  by  declaring  during-the  week-end  that  the  coun- 
try has  undergone  trials  and  vicissitudes  and  made  innumerable 
sacrifices,  so  that  the  citizens  of  Ireland  may  live  in  freedom 
and  enjoy  the  peace  that  is  essential  to  progiess.  The  present 
strain  has  been  so  prolonged  and  differences  have  groAvn  so 
acute,  that  the  people  have  groAvn  wearied  of  dissensions,  and 
are  heartily  sick  of  the  rivalries  and  bitterness  that  have  in 
various  forms  and  places  replaced  the  friendshij)  and  com- 
radt'shij)  that  formerly  existed  between  brother  Irishmen.  If 
the  auxtters  in  dispute  were  left  to  the  peo])le  themselves  for 
settlement,  and  a  free  election  enabled  them  to  express  their 
judgment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  speedily  prove 
their  fitness  for  self-government,  and  with  a  splendid  gesture 
brush  aside  all  i)ettiness  and  irrelevancies,  and  restore  to  their 
country  the  spirit  of  good-will  which  is  iiaturalh-  characteristic 
of  Ireland." 

In  \aolent  contrast  is  the  attitude  of  journals  supporting  Mr. 
de  Valera,  among  which  is  the  Dublin  New  Ireland,  which  hails 
the  Republican  leader  as  "standing  fast"  and  having  with  him 
' '  all  who  are  prepared  to  finish  the  journe;v'  to  the  Promised  Land 
or  die  in  the  wilderness  rather  than  to  return  to  the  flesh-pots." 
And  an  Irish-American  weekly  of  similar  views,  The  Irish  World 
(New  York),  observes: 

"The  coming  election  in  Ireland  far  transcends  in  importance 
any  other  event  with  which  the  Irish  people  will  have  to  deal  in 
the  immediate  future.  If  it  were  a  true  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  Irish  Nation,  it  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Republic. 
But  the  managers  of  the  Freak  State  haAe  determined  that  it  shall 
not  represent  the  Avishes  of  the  entire  Irish  electorate.  They  an- 
nounce that  the  election  "wdll  be  held  ne.xt  month,  which  means 
that  an  antiquated  election  register  Avill  determine  who  shall 
exercise  the  franchise  in  regard  to  the  most  A-ital  question  upon 
which  Irish  voters  of  the  present  generation  have  ever  been  sum- 
moned to  record  their  will.  An  election  held  in  June  Avould  mean 
that  thousands  of  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  would  have  no  say 
as  to  whether  their  native  land  should  be  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent country  or  an  annex  of  the  British  Empire. 

' '  The  Freak  State  would  have  neither  a  legal  nor  a  moral  sanction 
for  its  existence  should  it  be  based  on  an  election  at  which  a  great 
part  of  the  Irish  electorate  would  be  debarred  from  the  baUot-box. 
Resistance  to  such  a  government  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
legitimate  government  would  be  every  bit  as  justifiable  as  that 
which  Irish  patriots  ever  offered  to  Dublin  Castle  rule." 


BAFFLED. 


CfPiD  Lloyd  George   (out  of  arrows):  "Can  somebody  oblige 
me  with  an  ax?" 

— The  Star  (London). 
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AMERICANS  AS  BOOSTERS 

A  USTRALIANS  ARE  PRONE  to  advertise  themselves 
L\  to  the  world  only  at  their  worst,  it  is  charged  by  some 
_A.  A^  of  the  Australian  public  men  who  since  the  war  years 
have  been  representing  their  country  in  various  lands.  So  they 
are  urged  to  emulate  the  American  habit  of  telling  only  what's 
good  about  their  country  and  Iea\'ing  adverse  criticisms  of  it 
to  the  envious  and  antagonistic.  These  Australian  critics  say 
that  all  the  outside  world  knows  about  Australia  is  that  it  is  "a 
land  of  strikes,  pests  and  droughts,"  for  Australians  away  from 
home  "gloomily  proclaim  their  homeland  not  as  God's  own 
country  but  as  a  de\dl  of  a  country."  It  would  seem  that  once 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit  Australians  become  "bad  citizens 
and  bad  advertisers."  Now,  remarks  the  Sydney  Sun,  "nobody 
has  ever  heard  an  American  citizen  abroad  run  down  his 
country,"  and  tho  he  "may  object  to  its  government,  he  is 
nasally  proud  of  the 
people."  This  daily  tells 
us  further  that: 
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CONCERT  OF 
EUROPE 


"Even  when  an  Amer- 
ican visiting  Sydney  is 
amazed  at  the  beauty 
of  our  girls,  does  he 
gloomily  admit  it  vnih 
groans?  No;  he  boosts 
the  girls  he  left  behind 
him.  He  may  not  be 
an  accurate  observer, 
but  he  is  a  good  and 
patriotic  American  citi- 
zen. And  tho  Senator 
Pearce  was  doubtless 
shocked  at  the  make-up 
of  the  American  drug- 
store beauty,  he  prob- 
ably publicly  refrained 
from  pseans  of  praise  of 
the  outdoor  Australian 
girl. 

"Tho  the  Senator  ac- 
cuses Australia  of  send- 
ing out  the  Avrong  sort 
of  news,  this  continent 
is  no  worse  than  any  of 
the  others.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  America,  through  its  news  channels,  is  engaged  in 
a  world-wide  advertising  campaign  of  its  great  miners'  strike. 
Recently  it  just  as  thoroughly  boosted  its  film  morals  and  horrors. 
To  Australia  the  United  States  seems  a  place  full  of  immorality, 
bootlegging,  Tammany  politics,  and  industrial  unrest. 

"Despite  the  pride  that  Americans  have  in  the  ir  own  country, 
this  sort  of  news  always  comes  out.  The  plain  fact  is  that  any 
sensational  news,  any  remarkable  divorce  or  murder  cases, 
whether  they  happen  in  Australia  or  in  less  fortunate  places, 
must  be  advertised  through  the  world." 

Nevertheless  the  Sydney  Sun  returns  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans abroad  do  not  talk  about  horrors  at  home,  but  advertise 
the  pleasant  side  of  their  country.     On  the  other  hand — 

"The  Australian  abroad  has  made  himself  unpopular  by  his 
insistence  that  Australia  is  a  better  country  than  England; 
that  gum-trees  are  better  than  oaks;  that  St.  Paul's  is  an  inferior 
sort  of  shanty  compared  with  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Woop 
Woop.  A  few  'naice'  folk,  to  impress  the  English,  do  talk  of  our 
rude  'colonial'  customs  and  manners,  but  these  are  an  infinitesi- 
mal minority. 

"There  is  no  need  for  Australians  to  think  that  Australia  is 
regarded  abroad  as  a  poor  place  of  pests  and  strikes,  and  no  need 
to  worry  what  the  world  thinks  of  us.  Unconsciously  Australia 
has  been  put  on  the  map,  and  for  all  time,  by  a  little  advertising 
stunt  that  we  worked  unconsciously.  When  our  Diggers 
traveled  abroad  in  the  Great  War  they  put  Australia  into  the 
atlases  as  the  place  where  those  magnificent  men  came  from. 
What  finer  advertisement  could  any  country  want?  Here 
Senator  Pearce  is  right. 

We  do  not  need  to  talk  about  the  Diggers  when  we  go  abroad ; 
the  other  nations  will  do  that." 


%     u    Mill,  !f|    , 


HOW  GENOA  WENT  WRONG 

HUNDREDS  OF  CORRESPONDENTS  at  Genoa  are 
sending  messages  to  all  parts  of  the  world  explaining, 
according  to  their  individual  view,  why  this  nation 
or  that  is  to  blame  for  the  turmoil  and  confusion  that  seemed  to 
swamp  the  Conference  designed  to  save  perishing  Europe.  But 
they  all  are  wrong  in  their  diagnosis,  flatly  asserts  the  Sofia  Echo 
De  Bulgarie  which  tells  us  that  the  trouble  at  Genoa  is  "organic 
and  as  old  as  the  malady  of  the  first  Napoleon."  The  fight  is  on, 
according  to  this  daily,  "not  so  much  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe  as  for  the  domination  of  Europe";  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  Powers  at  Genoa  should  not  remember  in  time  that  the 
history  of  Europe  shows  that  every  attempt  by  any  Power  to 
dominate  the  Continent  has  ended  in  catastrophe.  The  Imperial- 
ist dreams  of  a  Nicholas,  or  a  William,  we  are  reminded,  devel- 
oped into  nightmares  of  reality,  for  "there  seem  to  be  latent 

forces  in  the  nations  that 
ine\atably  tend  to  over- 
throw lasting  supremacy, 
and  if  these  hidden  forces 
do  not  materialize,  the 
attempted  hegemony  of 
Europe  collapses  appar- 
ently through  seeds  of 
decay  Avithin  itself."  Wo 
read  then: 

"During  the  short 
periods  of  hegemony  on 
r(>cord,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  a  certain 
spirit  of  democracy  grew 
up  among  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  They  were  aH 
opprest  by  the  same  im.- 
perialist  tyranny  and  so, 
great  and  small,  they 
felt  themselves  peers  in 
misery.  It  was  thought 
that  Avith  the  downfall  of 
the  various  imperialist 
regimes,  there  would 
come  into  being  a  regime 
of  equality  among  the 
nations,  with  mutual  resix'ct  and  tolerance  for  tho  Aarious 
sovereignties.  But  the  \ictorious  coalitions  of  tho  greater 
nations  unfailingly  organized  a  system  of  international  oli- 
garchy, which  finding  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  impose  its 
rulings,  undertakes  the  ungrateful  task  of  rea])portioning  the 
territories  of  the  Continent  and  redrawing  the  map  of  Europe  in 
an  atmosphere  of  exasperated  national  tempers,  contradictory 
interests  and  compromise.  We  have  once  more  an  era  of  confer- 
ences of  three  or  four  Powers,  of  supreme  councils  and  of  re- 
unions among  ambassadors.  The  cAents  of  1815  Avere  reproducc^d 
in  1919,  for  throughout  the  course  of  a  century,  political  Phirope 
learned  nothing  and  apparently  forgot  everything.  The  Con- 
gresses of  Vienna,  Paris  and  Berlin  contained  the  seeds  of  the 
World  War." 

This  Sofia  daily  goes  on  to  say  that  three  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  "imposed  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  great 
Powers  victorious,"  the  inauguration  of  the  Genoa  Conference 
seemed  to  indicate  a  movement  of  reaction  against  the  system 
of  oligarchy  brought  back  into  Europe  in  the  full  swing  of  tho 
twentieth  century.  It  was  understood  that  all  the  nations,  in- 
cluding the  neutrals  and  the  vanquished,  would  attend  a  gr(!at 
international  meeting  to  take  their  common  part,  in  proportion 
to  their  strength,  in  the  great  labor  of  rebuilding  Europe,  materi- 
ally and  morally.  When  humanity  is  utterly  prostrate  from  som'^ 
shock,  it  soon  begins  to  hope  because  of  its  undying  faith,  and  in 
Genoa  poor  humanity  thought  it  saw  the  daAvn  of  a  democratic 
regime  among  the  nations,  but,  we  are  told : 

"With  all  the  eloquent  discourses  of  the  inaugural  meeting 
,at  Genoa,  in  which  the  orators  tried  to  erase  all  trace  of  war  by 


DISTURBING  THE   "PEACE." 
The  Allied  Powers:  "Either  join  in  the  chorus  or  get  off  the  platforml" 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London) 
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savins:  that  there  were  no  longer  friends  and  enemies  among  the 
nations,  neither  conquei'ors  nor  conquered,  how  terribly  dis- 
a])]Kiintins:  it  was  to  see  a  new  dominant  oligarchy  rise  in  the 
^  ery  midst  of  the  nations  asseml)led  under  the  new  lal^el  of  the 
'  Inviting  Powers. '  These  Powers  arrogated  to  themselves  rights 
that  are  incompatible  with  the  comi^lete  equality  of  the  nations 
represented  at  Genoa.  By  this  procedure  the  in^■ited  states 
from  the  first  found  themselves  in  an  inferior  position,  which  was 
very  painful  to  those  that  are  bound  together  in  groups,  but 


THE  BABE    IX   THE  WOOD. 

Thk  Babe:  Oh,  dear!     It  would  be  so  easj-  to  find  my  way  if 
there  were  no  t^ees  about.  — Western  Mail  (Cardiff). 


quite  irremediable  for  those  present  as  isolated  factors.  By  no 
custom  in  the  world  can  those  iuA-ited  have  equal  rights  with 
those  who  issue  the  invitation;  and  this  method  from  the  fu'st 
boded  ill  for  the  work  of  the  Conference." 


JAPANESE  COMPLAINT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

IMPROVED  RELATIONS  l)etween  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  an  important  outcome  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, it  is  noted  by  Japanese  newspapers  which  recall 
that  before  this  event  the  governments  and  people  of  both 
countries  "used  to  misconstrue  each  other's  foreign  policy." 
Xow  cooperation  and  harmony  have  been  set  in  motion,  yet  to 
their  deep  regret  the  new  order  prevails  onh-  o^er  Pacific  and 
Chinese  problems,  and  does  not  reach  the  "  an ti- Japanese  ques- 
tion along  the  Pacific  Coast."  Altho  most  Japanese  editors 
speak  of  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  the  United  States  as  "a  local 
issue,"  they  are  none  the  less  convinced  it  needs  national  at- 
tendance. The  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi  cites  American  newspapers 
as  informants  of  the  antagonistic  feeling  of  Americans  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  regard  to  the  Japanese,  and  remarks  that 
"the  attitude  of  the  anti-Japanese  party  is  coming  to  put  on 
a  more  dangerous  aspect."  In  confirmation  of  this  statement 
it  relates: 

"According  to  a  San  Francisco  special  to  The  Nichi  Nichi,  four 
Japanese  residents  in  central  California  were  instructed  to  quit 
their  residence  under  threat  of  anti-Japanese  Americans.  An 
American  newspaper  in  central  California  devoted  its  columns 
to  the  i)ublication  of  anti-Japanese  news.  We  do  not  suggest  that 
this  single  accident  necessarily  speaks  for  the  feeling  and  inten- 
tion of  all  the  Californians,  much  less  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  supposing  that  American  residents  in  Japan  were 
forced  to  quit  their  houses  under  intimidation,  what  attitude 
would  the  American  Government  and  people  assume  towards 
Japan?  They  would  not  pass  the  accident  as  a  mere  local  prob- 
lem but  would  bring  the  n^atter  to  open  discussion.  The  Wash- 
ington Government  might  file  a  stout  protest  with  the  Japanese 
Government  on  account  of  the  transgression  of  the  c\  /ic  right. 
But  so  long  as  the  American- Japanese  Commercial  Treaty  guar- 
antees the  absolute  freedom  of  commercial  residence  for  the  peo- 
ple of  both  countries,  the  above  measures  are  necessary  proce- 
dures, otherwise  the  national  prestige  and  the  safety  of  people 
can  not  be  maintained.  No  matter  how  the  Pacific  and  Chinese 
problems  be  solved  and  how  the  relation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries become  worse,  these  have  nothing  to    do  with  the   anti- 


CHEER  FROM  WESTERN  CANADA— During  the  next  few 
months  we  shall  see  a  realization  of  the  good  times  that  are  every- 
where indicated  at  present  in  Western  Canada,  we  are  told,  and 
the  banks  and  loan  and  mortgage  companies  are  said  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  new  turn  in  business  is  nearly  reached.  An  indus- 
trial agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  who  has  spent  weeks 
in  touring  this  section  of  the  Dominion,  found  that  in  cities  ani 
towns  as  well  as  in  country  districts  greater  confidence  is  based  on 
the  "distinct  effort  to  increase  trading  and  the  greater  necessity  on 
thepart  of  the  consumer  to  purchase."  In  Agricultural  and  Ind us- 
trial  Progress  in  Canada  (Montreal)  this  informant  tells  us  further: 

"The  outlook  for  investment  of  capital  in  the  development  of 
resources  and  the  construction  of  branch  factory  plants  is  not 
yet  showing  any  activity,  altho  many  prospects  are  in  sight, 
waiting  possibly  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  carry  out  ex- 
tensions and  open  up  new  mining,  lumber  and  other  de^-elop- 
ment.  Recent  oil  discoveries  south  of  the  international  line  in 
Montana  have  caused  considerable  acti%'ity  in  the  Lethbridge 
and  south  area  and  undoubtedly  some  wells  will  be  put  down  on 
the  Alberta  side  of  the  line  during  the  summer.  It  is  early  yet 
to  express  an  opinion  of  the  prospects,  but  the  situation  appears 
to  justify  the  investment  of  some  capital  in  this  area.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  being  thoroughly  investigated  with  a  view  to 
determining  prospective  locations  for  drilling. 

"While  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  wTiter  noted  an  improvement 
in  general  conditions  with  a  somewhat  extensi^"e  building  pro- 
gram in  sight. 

"The  exijort  lumber  business  is  on  the  up-grade  and  while  the 
interior  mills  are  not  yet  very  active,  some  orders  are  coming  along 
that  will  help  the  situation  in  the  near  future.  ]Mining  is  distinctly 
better  and  should  produce  a  remunerative  season,  with  acti^ ities 
in  new  districts  of  considerable  dimensions.  In  shipping  circles, 
better  and  more  trade  is  being  looked  for  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  likelihood  of  good  tonnage  both  for  Pacific  and  Coast  business." 


THE  RETREAT  FROM  GENOA. 

— The  Daily  Express  (London). 


Japanese  Americans.  Their  sole  purpose  lies  in  ousting  the 
Japanese  residents  from  California  and  nothing  more.  To  the 
Americans  at  large  the  above  accident  may  be  nothmg  but  a 
petty  local  affair,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  national  prestige 
and  the  safety  of  life  and  property  of  the  Japanese  residents  in 
California  we  can  not  recognize  it  as  a  mere  passing  occurrence." 
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THESE   POLE   PIECES   SET   THE   BKAKES, 
When  the  locomotive  approaches  a  protected  block. 


A   KESET   MAGNET. 
Near  the  exit  end  of  the  block. 


HELPING  THE  ENGINEER  AVOID  DANGER 


IN  A  NEWLY  INVENTED  SYSTE^I  of  train  control, 
devised  by  Frank  J.  Sprague,  the  engineer  is  not  ignored 
entirely,  but  has  his  part  in  the  operation  of  the  train  at  the 
points  where  the  control  is  effective.  The  sjstem  is  therefore 
not  purely  automatic,  but  is  auxiliary.  In  effect  the  engineer  is 
warned  that  he  should  slow  up.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so, 
he  naay  nullify  the  warning.  There  comes  a  time,  however,  when 
if  his  actions  amount  to  rashness,  brakes  are  set  and  the  train 
is  brought  to  a  stop  whether  he  wants  it  to  be  stopt  or  not.  In 
other  words,  the  system  be- 
comes automatic  only  when 
the  engineer  is  obviously  neg- 
lecting his  duty.  This  sys- 
tem, we  are  told  bj'  a  ^vriter 
in  The  Railway  Age  (New 
York),  is  now  undergoing  a 
series  of  daily  tests  on  a  sec- 
tion of  New  York  Central 
track.    Says  this  writer: 


Illustratiuns  by  courtesy  of  *"rhe  Ilaiiway  ARe." 

THE  RECEIVER.  UNDER  THE  TENDER 


"The  Sprague  system  of 
auxiliary  train  control  is  not 
an  aiilomaton  in  the  place  of 
an  engineman,  but  an  auxiliary 
system  which,  while  fully  pro- 
tecting the  train  and  reinforc- 
ing the  engineer's  intelligence, 
lea\'es  him  practically  ira- 
dislurbed  in  the  handling  of 
his  train  so  long  as  he  performs 
his  duty. 

"All  apparatus  on  the  track, 
as  well  as  on  the  locomotive,  is  operated  on  the  normal  danger 
plan.  Assuming  a  train  in  the  block  section  approaching  the 
block  to  be  protected  (which  may  or  may  not  be  occupied  by  a 
preceding  train)  it  encounters  two  normal-danger,  brake-applica- 
tion magnets,  one  near  the  entrance  end  and  one  at  the  critical 
point  in  the  block,  and  there  is  a  differential  reset  magnet  near 
thr-  exit  end. 

"All  of  the  magnets  are  controlled  by  the  track  circuit  relay 
of  the  section  in  advance,  the  brake-applying  magnets  being 
normally  alive  and  the  reset  normally  dead. 

"When  a  train  enters  this  approach  block,  and  the  block 
ahead  is  clear,  the  application  magnets  are  made  inactiAe  by 
neutralizing  coils,  thus  permitting  the  magnetically  i-esponsive 
receiver  on  the  locomotive  to  pass  through  the  space  over  the 
magnet  poles  without  being  affected.  If  the  ad\ance  bloek  is  not 
clear  then  the  application  magnets  will  remain  normal,  or  active, 
and  the  magnetic  receiver  on  the  locomotive  is  subject  to  their 
influence. 

"The  track  magnets  are  enclosed  for  protection  in  sealed  man- 
ganese steel  casings  which  are  supported  in  the  ballast,  between 


adjacent  ties,  by  extension  arms  resting  upon  and  secured  to  the 
ties.  This  instires  pro]>er  registration  and  operation  of  the  ap- 
paratus on  the  locomotive  regardless  of  the  direction  of  motion  or 
heading  of  the  locomoti\'e. 

"A  double  receiver  is  hung  under  the  forward  end  of  the  tender 
on  adjustable  supports.  When  a  locomotive  is  running  at  a  high 
speed  the  receiver  will  ])ass  over  the  track  magnet  in  less  than 
1-lOOth  of  a  second.  During  this  time  the  small  armature'  in 
the  receiver  breaks  contact  momentarily. 

"The  momentary  breaking  of  contact  by  the  armature  in  the 
receiver  is  translated  into  action  by  relays  mounted  in  a  bo.K 

located  on  the  running-board. 
The  impulses  picked  up  by  the 
receiver  and  passed  on  by  the 
relays  result  in  influencing  the 
action  of  two  pilot  control 
valves  Avhich  control  the  move- 
ment of  a  ported  slide  valv<'. 
The  operation  of  this  \  al\  e  will 
effect  any  required  combina- 
tion light  and  heavy  service 
and  emergency  brake  api)lica- 
tions  under  speed  control,  with 
or  without  enforced  stop  if  the 
automatic  In-akes  come  on,  or 
with  the  privilege  of  proceeding 
under  limited  speed  until  re- 
leased. The  operation  of  this 
valve  assembly  may  co-\-er  any 
one  of  a  number  of  different 
possibilities,  depending  upon 
the  conditions  of  train  make- 
up and  of  operation  met  in 
practise.     Under  usual  condi- 

tions    of    operations,    caution 

and  stop  signals  will  cause  two- 
brake  applieations,  called  primary  and  secondary. 

"On  entrance  to  every  block  the  cab  signals  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  next  block  in  advance  is  occupied.  If  the  signal  at  the 
entrance  of  th(>  advance  l)lock  is  at  caution,  then,  on  passing  over 
a  liv(>  distant  magnet,  the  green  light  disappears,  an  audible  Avarn- 
ing  is  given  and  a  service  brake  application  is  initiated.  The 
yellow  proceed  light  appears  if  braking  is  sufficient  to  forestall 
secondary  l)rakiTig  at  the  home  magnet. 

"The  engineer's  brake  handle  Avill  be  moved  to  lap  position, 
but  it  can  then,  Avith  effort,  be  pushed  bacli  to  the  release  position, 
against  the  pressure  on  the  motor  pistons,  which  pressure  Av^ill 
tlK'U  be  i)romi)tly  released  if  the  train  is  not  running  above  the 
predetermined  caution  entrance  speed.  If  the  engineer  is  attend- 
ing to  his  duty  he  may,  therefore,  forestall  actual  braking  of  the 
train  or  he  may  promptly  n'lease  his  brakes  in  response  to  a 
change  in  roadside  signal  indications. 

"If  the  engineer,  Avhile  approaching  the  home  magnet, 
makes  a  service  brake  application,  the  yelloAV  light  will  ap- 
pear in  the  cab  Avhenever  there  is  sufficient  l>raking  to  insure 
reducing    the   speed    'control'    speed    in    a    suitable    distance 
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after  passing  a  live  home  magnet  without  automatic  secondary 
braking. 

"If  the  danger  condition  persists  when  passing  the  home 
magnet,  a  second  ser\"ice  braking  will  bo  initiated,  which  maj' 
likewise  be  released  by  the  engineer. 

"If  when  getting  the  second  impiilse  at  a  live  home  magnet 
the  locomoti^"e  is  running  without  braking  and  below  the  deter- 
mined control  speed,  say  15  or  20  miles  an  hour,  as  indicated  by 
the  yellow  lamp,  and  so  continues  until  reaching  the  reset  magnet, 
there  will  be  no  secondary  brake  application,  but  if  the  speed  is 
increased  and  goes  above  the  control  speed  before  passing  an 
acti\-e  reset  magnet,  the  brakes  will  be  applied. 

"If  the  engine  when  passing  a  live  home  magnet  is  running 
below  the  predetermined  speed  limit,  say  45  or  50  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  train  as  a  whole  is  being  properly  braked  under  manual 
or  automatic  ser\ice  application,  the  secondary  braking  will  not 
take  place;  but  if  the  brakes  are  released  before  reaching  the 
control  speed,  then  a  heaAy  ser^•ice  or 
enuTgency  braking  will  occur.  The  secon- 
dary brake  can  not  be  released,  however, 
until  it  has  completed  its  function,  no 
matter  how  short  the  initial  impulse  or 
whatever  the  engineer  attempts  to  do  with 
his  brake  handle. 

"^Tien  the  speed  has  been  reduced  to 
'control,'  the  brakes  may  be  released,  but 
if  the  speed  is  later  increased  above  the  low 
limit  before  passing  an  active  reset  mag- 
net, the  secondary  or  emergency  braking 
will  again  take  place. 

"If  the  conductor  unlocks  a  control 
SA\-itch  he  can  temporarily  gi-\e  to  the  en- 
gineer and  fireman  the  pri\'ilege  of  joint 
action  to  establish  an  early  reset,  if  and 
only  when  the  proceed  cab-light  is  in 
evidence. 

"Seconds  under  speed  control,  as,  for 
example,  dangerous  curves  or  bridge  or 
crossing  approaches,  may  be  treated  as  per- 
manent signal  blocks,  each  being  pro^"ided 
with  one  or  more  permanent  application 
magnets  to  initiate  ser\-ice  braking  at  the 
proper  point  if  the  speed  is  excessive. 

"The  brakes  once  applied,  the  actuating 
pressure  on  the  brake  valve  handle  persists 
until  the  speed  is  reduced  to  a  predeter- 
mined limit,  which  is  individual  to  each 
class  of  locomotive. 

"Tests  are  now  being  carried  on  for 
seven  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  on  a 
section  of  the  New  York  Central,  covering 
sLx  signal  indications,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Xew  York.  All  other  trains  are  tem- 
porarily excluded  from   this   section   and 

several  hundred  recording  operations,  under  varying  conditions, 
are  made  each  week." 


dogs,  ground-squirrels  and  woodchucks.  Tests  on  pocket 
gophers  and  ground-squirrels  by  these  two  cooperating  branches 
of  the  Government  in  California  show  that  chlorine  may  be  used 
with  good  results,  if  handled  properly.  The  Chemical  Warfare 
Ser\'ice  used  phosgene  on  rats  in  Porto  Rico  with  promising  re- 
sults. Some  of  these  war  gases  will  be  compared  v^nth  carbon 
bisulphide  for  the  killing  of  woodchucks  and  other  rodents  in 
their  burrows." 


Photo  by  Edmonton,  Washington. 

PROFESSOR   BOCIERT, 

Of  Columbia,  who  would  r^ale  the  senses 
with  symphonies  of  perfume. 


TO  KILL  PESTS  WITH  WAR  GASES— Ex])eriments  on 
the  use  of  poison  gases  for  exterminating  obnoxious  birds, 
rodents  and  insects  will  be  undertaken  this  fall  by  the  V.  S. 
Biological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service.  The  method  will  first  be  tried  on  blackbirds  in  the 
Imperial  VaUej-  of  California.  In  that  region,  we  are  told  by 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York),  these 
birds  are  said  to  do  at  least  850,000  worth  of  damage  each  year. 
It  is  impossible  to  destroy  them  with  poisoned  baits,  but,  as 
they  roost  on  the  reeds  in  the  marshes,  it  is  thought  that  they 
can  be  killed  by  a  gas  cloud  at  night  when  the  wind  is  faAorable. 
Says  the  paper  named  kbove: 

"The  blackbirds  are  migratory  and  return  to  the  same  places 
year  after  year.  It  is  thought  that  a  big  killing  in  a  certain 
locahtj'  will  probably  free  it  of  the  pests  for  many  years.  A 
few  other  birds  in  the  blackbird-infested  marshes  -vsill  be  killed 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  Department  beheves  that  these  local 
birds  will  soon  reach  their  normal  numbers  again.  Arrange- 
ments also  are  being  made  bj-  the  Biological  Survey  •with  the 
Chem.ical  Warfare  Service  for  inAestigating  the  possibility  of 
using  poison  gases  on  such  burrowing  rodents  as  rats,  prairie 


SY^IPHONIES  OF  PERFUME 

PERFUjMED  preludes  and  SCENTED  SYMPHO- 
NIES composed  from  a  "scale"  of  odors  were  suggested 
by  Dr.  Marston  T.  Bogert,  professor  of  organic  chemistry 
at   Columbia   University,  in  a  recent  public  address  before  the 

American  Chemical  Society.  Instead  of 
music  from  the  organ,  piano,  or  violin.  Dr. 
Bogert  would  draw  from  tiny  vials  in  the 
laboratory'  perfutnes  which  would  blend 
into  an  olfactory  harmony.  We  quote  from 
a  report  in  Science  Service's  Science  News 
Bulletin  (Washington),  which  says: 

"  Symphonies  of  light  recently  made  their 
appearance  in  New  York.  Dr.  Bogert's 
suggestion  looks  forward  to  renditions 
which  fall  upon  the  nose  instead  of  the 
ears  and  eyes.  Dr.  Bogert  said  that  Dr. 
Septimus  Piesse,  a  French  chemist,  main- 
tained that  every  perfume  produces  its 
own  pectiliar  effect  on  the  olfactory  cells 
just  as  every  musical  note  has  its  char- 
acteristic effect  upon  the  ear,  and  that 
therefore  all  odors  can  be  arranged  cor- 
responding to  the  musical  scale. 

"Dr.  Piesse  composed  a  scale  of  odors 
corresponding  to  the  musical  scale.  The 
heavy  odors  are  assigned  to  the  low  notes 
and  the  sharp,  pungent  odors  to  the  high 
notes. 

"Starting  with  the  bass  clef,  threeoctaves 
below  middle  C,  the  musical  notes  and  the 
odors  assigned  to  them  by  Dr.  Piesse  are: 
Do,  patchouli;  Re,  vanilla;  iMi,  clove 
bark;  Fa,  benzoin;  Sol,  frangipane;  La, 
storax;  Si,  clove;  Do,  sandalwood;  Re, 
clematis;  Mi,  rattan;  Fa,  castoreum;  Sol, 
pergulaire;  La,  balsam  of  Peru;  Si,  carna- 
tions and  pink.  Do,  geranium;  Re,  heliotrope; 
Mi,  iris;  Fa,  musk;  Sol,  pois  de  sonteur; 
La,  balsam  of  tolu;  Si,  cinnamon;  Do,  rose. 
"The  perfume  of  rose  on  this  scale  corresponds  to  middle  C, 
and  from  it  the  treble  clef  continues  with  Re,  violet;  jSIi,  Cassia; 
Fa,  tuberose;  Sol,  orange  flowers;  La,  newmo"mi  hay;  Si,  aurone; 
Do,  camphor;  Re,  almond;  Mi,  Portugal;  Fa,  jonquil;  Sol, 
syringa;  La,  tonka  bean;  Si,  mint;  Do,  jessamine;  Re,  bergamot; 
!Mi,  citron;  Fa,  ambergris;  Sol,  magnolia;  La,  lavender;  Si, 
peppermint;  Do,  pineapple;  Re,  citronella;  ]Mi,  vervain;  Fa, 
civet. 

"  Dr.  Piesse  also  pointed  out  that  when  the  perfumer  wishes  to 
combine  the  simple  odors  he  must  use  those  that  combine  into 
a  harmonious  mixture.  His  scale  of  odors  tells  which  perfumes 
will  harmonize  and  which  will  discord.  As  a  painter  blends  colors, 
in  the  same  way  a  perfumer  should  blend  the  aromas.  WTien  a 
bouquet  of  several  perfumes  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  them 
so  as  to  introduce  a  slight  contrast. 

" Dr.  Piesse  giAcs  the  following  examples  of  perfume  bouquets: 
"These  perfumes  harmonize  into  a  bouquet  based  on  'Sol'; 
Sol,  pergulaire;  Sol,  pois  de  senteur;  Re,  A-iolet;  Fa,  tuberose; 
Sol,  orange  flowers;  Si,  surone. 

"The  following  is  a  'Do'  bouquet:  Do,  sandalwood;  Do,  gera- 
nium; J\li,  cassia;  Sol,  orange  flowers;  Do,  camphor. 

"  The  total  effect  of  these  odors  is  '  Fa' :  Fa,  musk;  Do,  rose;  Fa, 
tuberose;  La,  tonka  bean;  Do,  camphor;  Fa,  jonquil. 

"That  odors  play  the  same  part  in  the  world  of  the  ant  that 
light  does  in  the  human  world  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Bogert. 

"'If  we  imagine  ourselves  either  blind  or  in  total  darkness,' 
he  said,  'but  possest  of  exceedingly  delicate  olfactory  organs 
in  our  finger-tips,  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  sensations  an  ant 
experiences  as  he  moves  about.'" 
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FACTS  THAT  MAR  THE  THEORIES  OF  MARS 

MARS  WILL  BE  NEAR  US  during  the  next  two  sum- 
mers, and  astronomers  who  believe  that  the  markings 
on  that  planet  are  canals  l)uilt  by  rational  beings  will 
be  heard  from  frequentlj-.  That  the  more  conservative  school  of 
astronomers  believes  neither  in  the  canals  nor  in  the  habitability 
of  the  planet  is  evident  from  an  article  on  the  subject  contributed 
to  Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.)  by  J.  G.  Pox'ter  of  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory.  JNIr.  Porter  believes  it  to  be  certain 
that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  surface  markings  on  Mars  can 
not  be  arrived  at  by  visual  or  photographic  observations  alone. 
He  wTites : 

"The  nearest  approach  of  Mars  to  the  earth  is  about  thirty- 
five  million  miles.  At  the  next  opposition  it  will  be  forty-one 
million  miles  away.  Assuming  that  a  magnifj-ing  power  of  one 
thousand  diameters  can  be  employed,  this  still  leaves  the  planet 
thirty-five  thousand  miles  distant,  or  considerably  more  than  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  Of  course  higher  magnification  is 
possible,  but  l)eyond  a  certain 
point  the  advantage  of  increase 
in  size  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  indistinctness  and  wavering 
of  the  image.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  we  can  not  at  present,  and 
probaV)ly  never  shall  be  able  to, 
see  IMars  in  the  telescope  as 
clearly  as  we  should  with  the 
naked  eye  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  thousand  miles. 

"But  what  ought  we  to  see 
in  a  landscape  as  far  away  as 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth? 
Most  persons  have  at  some 
time  looked  off  from  a  high  hill 
or  mountain.  At  thirty  or  forty 
miles  all  but  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  view  disappear. 
It  is  true  that  conditions  in 
viewing  the  moon  or  Mars  are 

more  favorable  than  in  looking  across  the  earth's  surface  at  a 
distant  landscape;  for  in  the  former  case  our  line  of  sight  traverses 
less  of  the  denser  portions  of  the  atmosphere.  Nevertheless 
tlie  improbability  that  at  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles 
one  can  see  planetary  details  with  sufficient  clearness  to  judge 
of  their  true  character  must  be  perfectly  evident  to  the 
candid  mind. 

"This  point  can  be  brought  out  in  another  way.  Mars  at  its 
nearest  is  more  than  140  times  as  far  away  as  the  moon.  A  mag- 
nifying power  of  se\en  applied  to  the  moon  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  power  of  one  thousand  in  the  case  of  Mars.  Look  at  the  moon 
with  a  small  opera  glass,  and  compare  the  view  with  that  shown 
by  a  powerful  telesco])e.  Then  one  will  realize  how  little  it  is 
possible  to  actually  distinguish  on  the  Martian  surface.  A  com- 
parison of  the  drawings  of  the  planet  made  by  different  astrono- 
mers gives  further  confirmation  of  the  difficulty  of  depicting  the 
true  character  of  th('  shadings  which  di\'ersify  the  disk  of  Alars. 

"Dr.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  after  com- 
paring the  vieAvs  of  W.  H.  Pickering  and  Perciwal  Lowell  in  par- 
allel columns,  remarks,  'The  really  serious  consideration  is  that 
the  canals  as  observed  by  Pickering  and  the  canals  as  observed 
by  Lowell  are  just  about  as  different  as  tw(}  oliservers  could 
make  them.  ...  If  two  observers  so  advantageously  situated, 
sj  capable  and  so  enthusiastic  as  Pickering  and  Lowell  can  not 
agree  better  as  to  the  basic  observed  facts  of  the  Martian  surface 
features,  by  virtue  of  studies  extending  through  27  and  23  years 
respectively,  what  hope;  is  there  for  ordinary  observers  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  Martian  canals?  Is  it  possible  that  any  one 
has  been  trying  to  see  surface  features  on  Mars  which  exceed  the 
powers  of  existing  telescopes  and  human  eyes?' 

"If  we  had  no  means  aside  from  telescopic  observation  of 
judging  what  the  physical  conditions  on  Mars  really  are,  we 
should  be  as  ignorant  concerning  them  as  Galileo  was  of  the  lunar 
surface  when  he  viewed  it  through  his  first  optic  glass.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  supposed  the  dark  areas  on  the  moon  to  be  seas. 
Fortunately  there  are  other  ways  of  learning  about  the  physical 
state  of  the  planets. 

"Thus  we  learn  that  Mars  receives  less  than  half  as  much  solar 
heat  as  the  earth,  and  that  it  has  probably  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  much  atmosphere  per  unit  of  surface.     Under  these 
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THE  SUPPOSED  CANALS  OF  MARS. 

From  observations  by  Dr.  Percival  Lowell  and  Mr.  E.  C. 

Slipher 

at  the  Lowell  Obsservatory  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

conditions  the  planet  must  naturally  be  extremely  cold.  Moulton 
finds  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  39  degrees  below  zero,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  surfaces  of  Mars  and  the  earth  radiate 
heat  similarly.  It  is  likely  to  be  even  lower  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  the  Martian  atmosphere." 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Percival  Lowell  some  years  ago  to 
prove  a  higher  temperature.  This  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
solar  heat  would  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  Mars  much  more 
readily  than  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  Mr.  Porter  con- 
cedes to  be  true;  but  it  is  also  true,  he  says,  that  .the  heat  would 
be  lost  more  rapidly.  Assuming  the  constitution  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  be  similar,  the  conditions  on  Mars  would  be  like  those 
on  a  lofty  mountain  peak  on  the  earth.  The  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  are  very  hot,  but  they  do  not  melt  the  snow,  which  even  in 
the  tropics  lasts  the  year  round.     He  continues: 

"An  excess  of  water  vapor  or  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
atmosi)here  would  absorb  the  heat  and  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  planet.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  water  exists  at  all  upon 
IMars,  the  surface  gravitation  of  the  planet  not  being  sufficient 

probably  to  retain  the  particles 
of  water  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Professor  Stoney  not 
only  shows  that  water  can 
not  remain  on  Mars  but  that 
the  polar  caps  are  almost  cer- 
tainly formed  by  a  deposit  of 
carbon  dioxid. 

"The  inclination  of  the  equa- 
tor to  the  orbit  being  practically 
t  he  same  for  the  earth  and  Mars, 
we  should  expect  the  annual 
range  of  temperature  to  be 
similar.  The  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  earth  is  about 
00  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
average  winter  temperature  of 
the  Arctic  regions  may  be  as- 
sumed as  20  degrees  below 
zero.  Taking  the  average 
Martian  temperature  as  40 
degrees  below  zero,  we  shoidd  then  have  the  average  winter 
teini)(>rature  around  the  poles  120  degrees  below  zero.  C^arl)on 
dioxid  solidifies  at  109  degrees  l)elow  zero.  Therefore  the  natural 
explanation  of  the  polar  caps  would  be  that  they  are  composed  of 
precipitated  crystals  of  carlion  dioxid.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  plausible  explanation  if  we  grant  the  absence  of  water. 
"We  see  then  that  a  study  of  the  physical  conditions  on  Mars 
shows  at  once  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  a  lews.  Whatever  the 
streaks  on  the  planet's  surface  may  be,  they  certainly  are  not 
canals. 

"That  seasonal  changes  take  place  is  evident,  but  these 
probably  have  little  in  conunon  with  terrestrial  changes.  We 
must  relegate  !Mars  to  the  category  of  worlds  long  past  their 
prime  and  already  in  the  grip  of  approaching  death." 


DRIVING  AIRPLANES  BY  KEROSENE— A  Danish  bicycle 
maker  named  Filiehammer  has  in\'ented  a  kerosene  carburetor 
which  is  used  successfully  both  on  motor  cars  and  aeroplanes. 
In  a  recent  test  made  near  Copenhagen  a  Rumpler  plane  driven 
by  a  loO-horse-power  Benz  engine,  was  started  from  the  aero- 
drome, using  ordinary  kerosene  at  about  12  cents  per  pound, 
whereas  gasoline  would  have  cost  something  like  twice  as  much. 
The  engine  worked  with  perfect  smoothness  and  started  as  read- 
ily as  if  the  fuel  had  been  gasoline.  Moreover,  less  fuel  was 
needed  and  there  was  no  carbonization.  Tho  tne  new  carburetor 
was  calculated  onlj-  for  a  GO-horse-power  engine  instead  of  the 
one  employed,  the  machine  flew  remarkably  well,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  engine  made  100  revolutions  per  minute  less 
than  with  gasoline.  When  gasoline  was  used,  two  gasoline 
carburetors  had  been  used  to  feed  the  six  cylinders.  The  Guard- 
ian Commercial  (Manchester)  states  that  the  demonstration  was 
so  successful  that  the  Danish  Aerial  Na\igation  Co.  intends  to 
have  these  new  carburetors  fitted  to  all  of  its  machines.  The 
kerosene  underwent  complete  combustion,  the  new  carburetor 
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being  of  the  "dry"  type  and  all  risk  of  self-ignition  being 
pra<?tically  excluded.  Other  advantages  were  the  entire  absence 
of  soot  formation  and  of  unpleasant  odors. 


TO  OUTLAW  OILED  MILK 

SKIM  MILK  ENRICHED  with  cocoauut  oil,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  butter-fat  of  which  it  has  been  robbed,  is  now 
widely  sold  in  condensed  form,  we  are  told  by  Russell 
McFax-land.  writing  in  The  Farmers'  National  Magazine  (Wash- 
ington"). The  substitute  oil,  he  says,  lacks  the  vitamins  that  the 
original  cream  possesses,  so  that  those  who  use  "oiled  milk"  are 
not  getting  what  they  are  entitled  to  expect.  Results  obtained 
from  feeding  babies  and  growing  children  are  described  by  Mr. 
McFarland  as  "disastrous,"  and  campaigns  against  its  manu- 
facture and  sale,  instituted  in  several  States,  have  resulted  in 
laws  prohibiting  it.  Others  are  now  being  debated,  and  a  na^ 
tional  law  has  been  introduced  into  Congress.  Mr.  McFarland 
begins  his  discussion  with  an  anecdote,  intended  to  illustrate 
the  psychology  that  has  promoted  the  sales  of  this  product.  He 
TVTites: 

"'Hester,  go  dovra  to  the  store  and  get  two  cans  'vaporated 
milk."  said  an  East  Side  mother  in  Xew  York  to  the  8-year-old 
girl  at  her  elbow. 

"The  little  girl  danced  away  on  her  errand.  The  grocer 
smiled  as  he  gave  her  two  cans  of  'oiled'  evaporated  milk  and 
said:  'Somtings  new  I  got  in  milks.  Nice  for  babies.  Better 
as  any  and  cheaper  one  penny.     What  you  tink?     Eh?' 

"Airs.  Sapiro  smiled  as  she  noted  'prices  comin'  dowTi,  eh? 
Dot's  good.'  And  the  baby  got  a  new  brand  of  goods  that  looked 
and  smelled  and  tasted  just  like  whole  evaporated  milk,  but 
wasn't. 

"The  can  was  like  all  other  cans  of  its  kind;  the  label  was 
'pretty."  But  inside  was  a  thick  fluid  in  which  there  was  none 
of  the  natural  butter-fats  with  vitamins  which  give  life  and 
preserve  the  body  against  disease. 

"The  cow's  milk  had  been  robbed  and  instead  there  was  some 
cheap  cocoanut  oil,  imported  from  the  South  Sea  islands. 

"The  mother  knew  nothing  of  this,  nor  did  Hester,  because 
they  didn't  read  the  label,  and  they  might  not  have  understood 
it  if  they  had  read  it.  The  grocer  knew  a  little  of  it,  but  was 
indifferent  because  he  made  an  extra  profit  of  about  three  cents 
per  can  on  this  new  line.  So  he  was  pushing  out  the  new  product 
and  holding  back  on  the  old  standard  lines. 

"For  just  such  'business'  reasons  86,000,000  pounds  of  this 
imitation  of  milk  were  made  and  sold  in  1920  in  the  ci%-ilized 
United  States  of  America,  and  every  growing  baby  and  child 
that  was  fed  on  evaporated  'oiled'  milk  was  definitely  cheated 
out  of  important  food  elements,  the  butter-fats,  "which  the 
Almighty  meant  them  to  have. 

"That  kind  of  business  showed  an  increase  of  5,000  per  cent, 
in  volume  during  the  last  five  years,  and  very  largely  because  the 
retailer  got  the  stuff  for  SI. 25  to  $1.40  per  case  cheaper,  and  be- 
cause manufacturers  in  addition  to  the  profit  on  the  imitation 
milk  reaped  a  rich  profit  on  the  cream  and  butter-fats  which 
they  took  out  of  the  milk  and  sold  to  high-class  trade. 

"It  was  six  years  ago  when  the  European  War  was  on,  and 
butter-fat,  the  vital  part  of  the  milk,  was  at  a  high  premium,  that 
some  one  had  a  bright  idea.  It  was  to  skim  the  cream  from  whole 
milk,  extract  the  butter-fat  for  the  market,  and  then  cover  up  the 
robbery  of  the  whole  milk,  by  adding  cheap  coeoanut  oil.  This 
imitation  milk  was  widely  advertised  and  distributed,  and  the 
majority  of  purchasers  never  knew  the  difference. 

"It  was  found  that  when  evaporated  only  experts  could  tell 
the  difference  by  taste,  smell,  or  appearance.  The  cocoanut 
oil  cost  only  one-fourth  what  the  butter-fats  would  bring,  so  it 
was  a  'good  business.' 

"All  this  might  do  Aery  nicely  when  soldiers  needed  the 
valuable  butter-fats  to  keep  them  strong  and  free  from 
disease.  It  was  a  time  when  the  European  populations  were 
suffering  from  scur\'>%  rickets,  tuberculosis  and  eye  diseases, 
which  only  the  ^-itamin-bearing  butter-fats  or  fresh  garden 
greens  could  cure.  In  consequence  our  people  responded  loyally 
to  the  Food  Administration's  slogan:  '  do  without  btjtter-fats.  ' 

"But  after  the  emergency  was  passed,  after  the  oiled-milk 
product  had  begun  to  oust  the  healthy  whole-milk  product,  then 
the  ill-effects  began  to  be  noticed  in  young  children." 


Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  an  authority  on  diet  and  nutrition,  has 
shown  by  carefully  conducted  experiments  on  small  animals, 
whose  digestive  tracts  are  most  like  the  human,  that  vegetable 
oils  contain  none  of  the  life-giving,  life-preserving  factors.  Mr. 
McFarland  goes  on: 

"His  most  couAancing  experiment  was  made  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  when  two  young 
white  rats,  exactly  alike  as  to  breeding,  age,  weight  and  health, 
Avere  fed  a  generous  diet  consisting  of  meat,  potatoes,  whole- 
wheat bread,  water,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  etc. 

"The  only  difference  between  the  two  was  a  difference  in  the 
kind  of  'fats'  fed  to  them.  One  was  given  its  'fats'  in  the  form 
of  i> vaporated  or  'oiled'  milk,  which  constituted  28  per  cent,  of 
its  feed.  After  a  few  weeks  it  died.  The  other  was  given  the 
same  quantity  of  evaporated  whole  milk.  It  thrived,  grew  to 
normal  size,  made  a  fine  specimen  and  is  still  living  and  thriving. 

"It  was  the  magic  of  the  'vitamin'  in  the  whole  cow's  milk 
that  saved  the  little  animal's  life  and  made  it  grow  normally. 
The  other  grew  only  half  size,  became  peevish,  then  vicious, 
suffered  from  eye  inflammation,  which  ultimately  destroyed  the 
eye,  and  died  of  the  rickets  in  a  few  months. 

"Similar  effects  can  be  noted  on  school  children  who  are  under- 
developed or  badly  nourished.  Medical  officers  commonly 
report  many  mild  cases  of  scurA-y,  due  to  manj'  canned  foods; 
rickets  in  various  stages  of  malignance,  due  to  lack  of  dairy  and 
garden  products  in  their  food;  a  Avide-.spread  epidemic  of  'bad 
teeth';  and  an  epidemic  of  pellagra  in  the  South,  which  is  due 
only  to  faulty,  impoAerished  diet. 

"Whole  coAv's  milk.  Nature's  most  satisfjang  and  nourishing 
food  for  young  children;  also  plenty  of  garden  greens  is  the  only 
remedy  for  these  things.  Dairy  products  and  garden  greens 
contain  the  largest  percentage  of  Adtaniins. 

"These  facts,  important  to  cA^ery  teacher,  mother  and  phj^si- 
cian,  are  just  becoming  knoAATi  to  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  and  eAerjTvhere  are  the  signs  of  a  campaign  starting 
which  wall  add  'oiled'  milk  to  the  list  of  drinks  prohibited  in 
this  nation. 

"Already  the  States  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Utah,  Colorado, 
California,  Oregon,  Florida,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Ncav 
York  haAe  passed  law s  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
imitation  milk. 

"  The  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  Wash- 
ington, PennsylA"ania,  and  the  Ncav  England  States  are  dcA'elop- 
ing  enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  make  an  issue  of  it  in  the 
near  future. 

"The  most  important  national  milk  legislation  now  pending 
is  the  Voigt  Bill,  introduced  by  Congressman  Voigt,  of  Wisconsin, 
which  aims  to  prohibit  all  interstate  and  export  trade  in  'oiled' 
milk.  It  has  been  faA  orably  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  and  AviU  come  to  a  vote  in  the  next  few  weeks." 


FALLACIOUS  FANCY  FLEAS— Fleas  in  skirts  and  trousers, 
said  to  have  come  from  Mexico,  are  shoAvn  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but,  according  to  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach, 
Conn.),  these  are  base  imitations.     Says  this  paper: 

"Through  the  kindness  of  H.  E.  Zimmerman  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  we  were  faAored  a  few  weeks  ago  with  Avhat  he  regarded 
as  a  microscopical  curiosity — that  is,  fleas  in  skirts  and  trousers. 
From  time  to  time  information  has  reached  this  office  of  some  one 
who  has  been  '  fleeced '  by  fallacious  fleas.  It  appears  that  many 
of  our  friends  think  that  somebody  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere  has 
acquired  remarkable  manipulatiA-e  skill  in  putting  skirts  and 
trousers  on  fleas  so  that  they  may  look  Uke  bride  and  groom. 
Other  characters  are  also  imitated.  The  facts  are  that  fleas  are 
not  thus  clothed.  A  little  black  material  is  selected  for  the  groom 
and  a  little  AA'hitish  material,  someAvhat  similar  to  pith,  for  a 
bride  attired  in  Avhite,  and  an  entire  flea  is  cemented  on  to  repre- 
sent the  head.  It  requires  only  a  casual  examination,  even  with 
the  low-poAver  pockets  lens,  to  detect  the  fraud.  And  as  to  skill, 
there  isn't  anj'.  Any  one  who  can  use  a  pocket  lens  and  a  pair  of 
pocket  pliers  could  pull  out  material  of  almost  any  kind  and 
arrange  it  in  this  way.  At  the  \'ery  best,  CA'en  if  the  fleas  were  thus 
clothed,  the  result  would  be  crude  in  comparison  with  the  delicate 
work  that  microscopists  are  accustomed  to  perform  and  consider 
as  only  ordinary  operations.  Microscopic  objects,  altho  beauti- 
fully prepared,  are  not  sensational  enough  to  attract  the  aA^erage 
person's  attention,  but  to  them  a  flea  in  skirt  or  trousers  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  as  it  surelj'  would  be!" 


A  HELPING  HAND  TO  THE  NOVICE 


THERE  EXISTS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  a  very  leinark- 
able  organization  called  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League.  The  young  men  who  compose  that  league  are 
amateur  radio  enthusiasts.  And  the  word  amateur,  as  applied 
to  them,  should  be  understood  in  its  original 
French  sense;  implying  not  merely  love  of  the 
avocation,  but  the  skill  of  an  adept  in  its 
practical  interpretation.  This  band  of  eager 
radio  amateiu-s,  numbering  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand,  scattered  from  JVIaine  to  California 
and  from  Lakes  to  Gulf,  differs  from  any 
pre\'ious  organization  that  ever  existed,  in 
that  its  members  are  in  nightly  communica- 
tion with  one  another — direct  and  instanta;- 
neous  communication— alt  ho  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  of  territory  separate  their 
respecti^■('   homes  and  work-shops. 

Directly  or  by  friendly  relay,  California 
talks  with  [Maine  and  Florida  with  ]Minne- 
sota.  The  Avhole  country  is  networked  witji 
radio  messages.  From  sundown  till  midnight, 
every  night  in  the  year,  the  air  is  vibrant 
with  them. 

But  tho  they  communicate  primarily  in 
this  up-to-date  fashion,  the  members  of  the 
A.  R.  R.  L.  do  not  ignore  altogether  the 
more  conventional  highway  of  the  printed 
word.  They  ha\e  an  official  organ  published 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  bears  the  odd  name 
Q  S  T.  Only  the  novice  needs  to  l)e  told  thai 
these  lettei's  are  the  symbol  for  the  radio 
message:  "Have  j'ou  r(>ceived  the  general 
call?"  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
editor  oi  Q  S  T  extends  the  hand  of  good  fel- 
lowship to  the  vast  company  of  newcomers 
who  have  invaded  the  radio  world  through 
the  doorsva}-  of  the  radio  receiving  telephone. 

"We  have  a  new  term  in  radio  nomencla- 
ture: rforice,  meaning  one  of  the  beginners  in 
the  fascinating  game  of  wireless  attracted  by 
the  phone  broadcasts,  as  distinguished  from 
the  old-time  amateur.  We  don't  know  who 
started  the  use  of  the  word  novice,  and  liolli 
classes,  of  course,  are  really  «///r;/('i(r,  but  a  dif- 
ferentiating word  is  a  good  thin";  to  have  and 
it  will  do  as  well  as  any. 

"This.  then,  is  a  word  to  the  novice.  Then- 
are  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  you  noAv,  and 
there  will  be  millions  shortly.  To  all  of  you 
these  lines  are  addrest. 

"Won't   you   let    us    amateurs   help   you? 
We'll  be  glad  to.    We  went  through  the  niill 
oursehes,  you  know — every  one  of  us — and 
we   know  exactly  what  you  arc  up  against. 
Forgi\e  us  if  sometimes  Ave  can  not  repress 
a  smile  at  some  of  your  stunts.     We  do  not 
grin  in  unkindness — we're  only  recalling  the 
days  when  we  used  to  try  all  the  trick  circuits 
we  could  hear  of,  when  we  used  to  ask  a  mil- 
lion questions,  when  we  used  to  scratch  our 
heads  to  figure  out  where  this  old  telephone  ringer  or  that  old 
spark  coil  could  be  used  to  bring  in  better  signals:  the  days  when 
we  used  to  ])e  thrilled  through  and  through  at  hearing  a  single 
signal  I 
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Q  S  T  the  offloial  orti.an  of  tlic 
AnuTican  Radio  Relay  League, 
tliiis  estimates  Mr.  Motfs  Avortc; 
"Wc  iM'lievc  we  are  safe  in  .sayiiis; 
that  Mr.  Molt  is  (loin?;  tlic  best 
\vorI<  of  piiy  Ainer-icau  amateur 
today  in  point  of  both  transMiission 
and  reoei)lion,  liaving  repeatedly 
copied  stations  all  up  and  down 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  in  turn 
havin.sj;  had  his  own  .'ign;;ls  re- 
port e<l  many  liniei  from  a  larger 
nuinber  of  points  i:i  the  same 
tei-ritory.  And  it  has  not  all  been 
bare  reports  of  .signals  heard 
— GX.\D  has  Trectuently  worked 
many  of  these  stations,  passing; 
messages  back  and  forth  with  the 
ease  of  local   communication." 


We  all  agree  that  it  is  the  most  fascinating  game  that  ever      organization!' 


happened,  don't  we?  We'\  e  fought  it  all  out,  yon  Icnow,  Ave  ama- 
teurs, until  to-day,  honestly,  Ave  belicAe  Ave  are  crackerjacks  at 
short-AvaA'e  reception.  We'A'e  tried  about  everything  under  the 
sun  and  noAv  Ave  knoAv  just  hoAv  to  build  our  tuners  and  our  am- 
l)lifiers  and  lioAV  to  adjust  them  to  get  the  best  operation  out  of 
them.  We'll  be  glad  to  help  joii  in  exactly 
the  same  Avay  We  haA'e  radio  clubs  in  CA'ery 
toA\-n,  and  Ave  Avant  you  to  feel  Avelcome  to 
come  around  and  get  acquainted.  We  regard 
you  as  much  a  regular  fellow  as  ourseh'es, 
and  Ave'll  be  darned  glad  to  have  you  in.Avith 
us! 

"We  amateurs  haA'e  transmitting  stations, 
too,  most  of  us.  And  we  are  able  to  Avork 
.  jx'rfectly  amazing  distances  by  dot-and-dash 
tel('grai)hy.  talking  to  each  other  often  over 
distances  of  a  thousand  miles.  In  our  Ameri- 
can Radio  Relay  League  we  haAc  a  netAvork 
of  air  lanes  coAering  the  entire  country,  and 
cA'ery  night  Ave  handle  hundreds  of  free  mes- 
sages for  the  sport  of  it,  passing  them  on  to 
the  next  felloAV  in  the  proper  direction.  Last 
month  we  had  a  definite  record  of  30.000  mes- 
sages handled.  This  is  a  big  business  and  it's 
Aaluable  training,  and  Ave  have  a  wonderful 
cooperatiA'e  machine  built  up  to  makt>  it 
possible. 

"We  Avould  like  for  you  to  knoAv  Avhen  you 
hear  our  dots  and  dashes  that  it  isn't  'the 
American  small  boy' playing  around,  but  an 
organization  of  thousands  of  young  men  Avho 
are  aijout  a  more  or  less  serious  business,  en- 
gaged in  mastering  a  complex  art.  With 
our  anuitetir  transmitters  Ave  haA'c  sent  a 
frieiully  message  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Pacific  and  got  the  ansAver  back  to  the 
Atlantic  in  a  total  of  six  and  a  half  minutes! 
We  con\-eyed  messages  from  the  governors 
of  the  individual  States  to  President  Harding 
()\er  our  traffic  system  in  early  March.  For 
months  Ave  lent  our  services  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  helped  in  the  collection  of  a 
Avorld  of  data  on  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
fading-out  of  signals.  And  recently  Ave  carried 
on  tests  Avith  timat<'urs  in  England,  and  nearly 
tliree  dozen  of  our  stations  Avere  heard  OAcr 
there!  Really,  Ave  are  doing  things,  and  in 
doing  them  Ave  are  ad\ancing  the  art  and 
kee])ing  ourselves  ready  to  .serAC  our  country 
;ig;iin  as  ojjerators  if  cA'er  again  A\'e  are  needed. 
"We've  been  at  this  for  fifteen  years,  and 
that  experience  is  yours  for  the  a.sking.  Wire- 
less isn't  all  success,  and  Ave  can  giA'e  a  lift  in 
tile  bad  places. 

"Do  you  realize  that  there  are  15,000  of 
us  anuiteurs  transmitting,  Avith  most  of  us 
croAvded  together  near  200  meters?  It's  about 
as  if  there  were  15,000  telephone  broadcast- 
ing stations  Avorking  at  the  same  time  at  that 
])lace  on  your  tuner  A\her«'  you  get  the  music. 
But  Ave  knoAv  from  our  experience  that  if  you'll 
get  a  selective  tuner  you  Avill  verj'  rareix- 
hear  an  amateur  or  a  ship,  imless  you  tune  for 
them. 

"And  some  day  we  fear  this  listening  busi- 
ness Avill  begin  to  pall.  You'll  want  to  trans- 
mit. There's  room  for  you.  Old  Alan,  and 
Avhen  you  come  to  the  i)lace  Avhere  you  Avarit  to 
climb  in  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the  dot-and- 
dash  transmitting  l)usiness,  .a'Ou'U  be  a  regular  amateur,  and  Avill 
find  our  gang  Availing  for  you. 

'"To  make   a  long   story  short,   here's   the   hel])ing   hand   of 
the    American    Radio    Relay    League,    our    national    amateur 
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A  PORTABLE  SET  FOR  BOY  SCOUTS 

A  SHARP  DISTINCTION  must  bo  drawn,  in  speaking 
of  portable  sets,  between  "freak"  receivers  and  those 
intended  for  practical  use.  A  portable  set  of  the  latter 
kind  is  described  by  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Kiel,  in  Radio  News  (New 
York).  Particular  interest  attaches  to  this  set  because  it  is  to  be 
used  without  aerial.    As  will  be  seen,  it  employs  a  triode  (vacuum 
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THE   PORTABLE   SET 


tube)  detector.  A  crystal  detector  could  hardly  l)e  e.xpected  to 
respond  to  the  feeble  current  generated  in  the  small  receiving  coil. 
Mr.  Riel  describes  the  set  as  only  in  the  exi)erimental  stivge.  but 
very  useful  for  short  distances.  "A  radio  club  or  a  troop  of  Boy 
Scouts  on  a  hike  alwajs  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  nearby 
home  station,"  he  says;  "and  with  this  set  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  raise  the  lid  and  connect  the  batteries;  there  being  no  aerial 
to  unfold  and  hoist  in  the  air."  The  latter  point  is  of  course  the 
one  that  is  especially  to  be  noted.  Here  is  the  description  (^f 
the  set; 

"The  box  is  10x10x18  inches  over  all,  constructed  of  J  2-inch 
hardwood  with  one  side  on  hinges  so  that  it  can  be  raised  when  in 
use,  the  case  l^^ng  on  the  other  side.  Brass  corner-pieces  and 
angle  strips  make  the  case  stronger  and  add  much  to  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  also  fitted  with  a  handle  for  carr\Tng  and  a  hinge 
hasp. 

"Two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  top  a  J  4-inch  Bakelite  panel 
is  mounted  by  means  of  /2-inch  cleats.  On  this  panel  are 
mounted  the  following  instruments,  as  shown  in  the  sketch: 
(1)  The  loop  coil  which  is  u.sed  for  an  aerial;  (2)  a  \'ariable  con- 
denser of  .001  ^l.F.  capacity  for  tuning;  (4)  a  rheostat  for  the 
filament  of  the  audion  bulb.  The  bulb  itself;  (3),  or,  rather,  the 
socket  for  the  bulb,  is  mounted  in  a  recess  4  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  panel,  as  shown.  Binding-posts  are  provided  for  at- 
tachment of  A  and  B  batteries  and  also  the  telephones,  for  which 
a  space  is  proAaded  by  the  setting  of  the  panel  1>clow  the  top  of 
the  case. 

"The  coil  (3)  is  preferably  a  Litz  wire-wound  coil  of  small 
distributed  capacity,  but  not  of  the  honeycomb  or  lattice  tji^e, 
because  the  zigzag  winding  of  the  wire  will  not  permit  a  direc- 
tional effect.  Sixty-five  turns  of  wire,  bank-wound  on  a  circular 
wooden  form  2  inches  in  diameter,  as  shoAvn,  will  be  about  right 
for  200  to  400  meters  wave-length. 

"The  connections  are  self-explanatory,  the  condenser  (5) 
being  the  grid  condenser. 

"If  desired,  there  is  room  in  the  case  for  the  B  battery.  Any 
amount  of  M-ire  can  be  wound  on  the  coil,  to  receive  any  waA'e- 
length  desired. 

"To  receive,  adjust  the  plane  of  the  coil  in  the  direction  of  the 
sending  station  and  tune  the  signals  in  with  the  A"ariable  con- 
denser. It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  set  will  not 
respond   to   signals   transmitted  from  great   distances.      Good 


recei'>'ing  depends  primarily  on  the  power  of  the  local  transmitter, 
as  well  as  upon  the  most  effective  tuning  of  the  receiver  and 
functioning  of  the  vacuum  tube." 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SOLDERED  CONNECTIONS 

WHEN  THE  NOVICE  STARTS  Ol'T  to  make  a  radio- 
receiving  outfit,  or  even  to  install  one  that  he  has 
purchased,  he  finds  that  it  is  important  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  simple  but  very  useful  art  of  soldering.  In 
Popular  Radio  (New  York)  Mr.  Frederick  Siemens  gives  practical 
directions  that  are  worth  the  attention  of  every  one  who  thinks 
of  joining  the  radio  ranks: 

"When  wiring  up  a  radio  set  it  is  important  that  all  connec- 
tions be  made  so  that  a  good  positive  junction  is  formed  not  only 
between  the  wires  and  the  instruments  but  also  between  the 
wires  themsehes. 

"There  are  four  points  to  be  remembered  when  making  up 
a  soldered  joint:  First,  the  surfaces  of  the  parts  that  are  being 
joined  should  be  cleaned  and  polished;  Second,  the  surfaces 
should  be  treated  with  a  soldering  flux;  Third,  the  temperature 
of  the  soldering  iron  should  be  kept  at  the  right  heat;  Fourth, 
the  metal  parts  should  be  heated  with  the  iron  and  just  enough 
solder  applied  to  cover  the  parLs  neatly. 

"  If  these  precautious  are  taken,  every  joint  will  be  a  real  joint, 
and  the  apjjaratus  thus  connected  up  Avill  function  in  a  quiet, 
clear  manner,  A\-ithout  any  of  the  hissing,  scratching,  or  crackling 
sounds  that  always  accompany  a  poorly  connected  set. 

"All  metal  parts  to  be  joined  should  be  rubbed  and  polished 
to  a  bright,  shiny  finish,  with  emery  cloth.     All  coverings  such 
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as  lacquer,  grease?  or  oxidization  should  be  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  metal. 

"The  purpose  of  iising  the  soldering  flux  is  to  cause  the  mole- 
cules of  metal  to  amalgamate  with  the  molecules  of  molten 
solder  which  will  be  applied  later.  There  are  a  number  of  fluxes 
the  chemical  constituents  of  Avhich  cause  this  action  to  take 
place.  This  soldering  paste  may  be  applied  -n-ith  a  small  stick. 
Use  only  enough  to  cover  surfaces  with  a  thin  film. 

"A  small  one-half  pound  iron  (which,  by  the  way,  is  made  of 
copper)  should  be  used.  To  prepare  the  iron,  clean  the  point 
with  a  smooth  file  or  emery  paper  to  a  distance  of  about  one- 
half  an  inch  from  the  point,  and  then  place  the  iron  in  a  clear 
gas  flame  and  heat  it  until  a  green  tint  is  seen  in  the  flame  around 
the  iron.  Then  apply  the  soldering  flux  to  the  point  and  rub 
a  piece  of  solder  over  the  cleaned  surface  until  it  is  covered  with 
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a  coating  of  solder.  Then  place  the  iron 
back  in  the  flame  but  keep  the  point  out  of 
the  flame.  The  iron  should  never  be  heated 
beyond  the  temperature  at  which  the  solder 
begins  to  turn  dull  gray. 

"When  the  iron  is  at  the  correct  tempera- 
ture, place  the  point  of  it  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  wires  or  parts  to  be  joined  and  heat 
them  for  a  moment  ■while  the  flux  bul>bles 
up;  then  place  the  end  of  the  strip  of  solder 
on  the  parts  until  enough  melts  and  flows 
over  the  surfaces  to  make  a  neat  joint.  Do 
not  use  any  more  solder  than  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Work  the  molten  solder  around  with 
the  point  of  the  iron,  until  every  crevice  is 
filled,  and  then  take  away  the  iron  and  re- 
frain from  moving  or  disturbing  the  joint 
until  the  solder  'freezes'  or  sets.  Wipe  off 
all  excess  soldering  flux  and  the  job  is  com- 
plete. The  handiest  kind  of  solder  to  use  is 
a  soft  solder  put  up  in  the  form  of  a  wire 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter." 


MARRIAGE  A  LA  AIRPLANE 
AND  RADIO 

MARRIAGE  IN  AX  AIRPLANE 
up  in  cloudland,  with  a  celebrated 
aviator  to  perform  the  ceremony 
and  a  radiophone  to  send  the  record  of  it 
to  an  audience  on  the  ground  some  miles 
away  might  certainly  be  described  as 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  Such  was  the  mel  hod 
recentlj'  adopted  by  a  couple  in — or  rather 
over — New  York,  who  immediately  started 
on  their  honeymoon,  the  trip  being  made 
by  air  to  Albany,  Schenectady-,  S\Tacuse, 
and  Niagara  Falls.  In  the  plane  were 
Belvin  W.  Maynard.  the  "Fl^-ing  Parson" 
who  won  the  transcontinental  air  race  last 
year — oflficiating  clergyman — Bert  Acosta, 
pilot;  Athletic  Director  Albert  P.  Sehlafke, 
of  the  Veterans  Mountain  Camp,  the  bridegroom;  Miss  Sarah 
Coekefair,  a  Brooklyn  nurse,  the  bride;  and  little  Mary  Louise 
Bobb.  the  tiny  flower  girl;  and  a  mechanician.  Parson  Ma\iuird 
married  ]VIiss"C^ockefair  and  Mr.  Sehlafke  as  the  plane  was  flying 
through  the  air  and  thousands  of  radio  fans  tuned  in  and  acted 
as  witnesses.  All  this  in  aid  of  the  fund  campaign  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Mountain  Camp. 

Prior  to  this  interesting  performance.  Lieutenant  Maynard 
radiophoned  an  address  from  the  same  machine,  circling  high 
above  New  York,  appealing  to  perhaps  .W.tXX)  listeners  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  for  pul)Iic  support 
to  carry  on  the  Amercian  Legion  Mountain  Home;  and  Miss 
Jeanette  Vreeland  rendered  a  ^■ocal  program  from  the  same 
vantage  point  for  the  radio  audience. 


.\   K.VUIO    WKDDI.NG. 

Tlu'  wedding  party  art;  in  tlio  plane, 
flyinti  to  New  York.  Niagara  Falls 
an«l  way  stations  on  tho  wedding  trij). 
Thousands  of  radio  fans  tuned  in 
and     hoard     the    weddini?   <'er(>nioTiy. 


The  New  York  correspondent  of  Radio 
Diqesl  (Chicago)  gives  the  following  accoimt 
of  the  novel  enterprise: 

"The  flight  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Legion  as  part  of  its  cam- 
])aign  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  Soldiers' 
-Mountain  Home.  The  route  taken  began 
at  Hazelhurst  Field  at  AHneola,  Long  Island, 
18  miles  from  New  York,  and  covered  all 
Brooklyn,  middle  Manliattan  and  part  of 
NcAv  Jerse}\ 

"Lieutenant  Maynard  spoke  about  the 
aims  of  the  American  Legion  ISIountain 
Home.  The  home  is  to  be  built  to  pro\-ide 
mt'Mibers  who  are  suffering  from  ailments 
requiring  i)ure  mountain  air,  a  retreat  during 
comalescence. 

■  ■  Miss  Vreeland  rendered  a  \'ocal  program 
which  included  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner," 
Holy,  Holy,'  and  also  the  well-known  prayer 
from  'La  "Tosca.'  Her  accomi)lishment  as  a 
singer  was  doubly  remarkable,  because  she 
was  able  to  hold  the  correct  pitch  throughout 
the  selections  in  spite  of  the  din  of  the  200 
liorse-power  motor  that  was  carrying  the 
])arty  tiirough  the  air.  Finally.  Miss  Thais 
\lagrane  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Women's 
.\uxiliary  of  the  American  Legion. 

"Before  and  after  the  announced  program, 
(•()n\-ersations  were  carried  on  with  \'arious 
stations  and  amateurs,  all  of  whom  reported 
clear  signals.  A  Brooklyn  amateur  said  that 
he  could  see  the  plane  sailing  througli  the  air 
while  speaking  to  the  occupants. 

"The  tran.sn  itting  set  consisted  of  a  C.  G. 
\acuum  tube  transmitter  of  ;iOO  Mfds  ca- 
l)acity.  It  was  built  for  aerial  radio  trans- 
mission for  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
v.a\'e-length  was  oCO  meters  and  3C0  feet 
drop  antenna  was  used.  The  total  weight 
of  the  apparatus  was  147  pounds.  It  was 
fastened  to  two  pine  boards  screwed  to  the 
floor  of  the  roomy  cabin.  The  reel  was 
attached  under  the  seats. 

"The    tests    were    in    charge  of    E.    W. 

Dannels,  the  radio  engineer   of    Brooklyn, 

connected  with  the  General  Electric  Company.      Mr.  Dannels 

was  one   of    the    leading   radio   operators  of    the   U.  S.   Naval 

aAiation. 

"He  is  remembered  by  many  as  the  man  who,  some  years 
ago,  was  wrecked  in  a  Blimp  as  it  burst  off  Sandy  Hook,  while 
the  occupants  were  watching  the  sailing  races.  His  daring  in 
sending  messages  until  the  machine  struck  the  water  received 
world-wide  coninu'iit. 

"The  interesting  part  of  the  tost  was  made  possible  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  army  authorities  of  Mitchel  Field,  Long 
Island. 

"  B.\-  hooking  a  recei\-ing  set  to  the  regular  telephone  sys- 
tem they  enabled  the  officials  and  guests  of  the  Fokker  Com- 
l)any,  assembled  in  the  hangar,  to  follow  the  whole  program. 
The  test  pro\'ed,  too,  that  an  ordinary  gasoline  fimnel  held 
against  a  tclcijhone  receiver  with  a  handkerchief  wrapt  around 
till'  eoMnf-tion  ih.'mIc  a  \cry  acc('[)tab!('  loud  six^alcing  horn." 


BEDTIME        TMf%i?  / 
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LETTE  R  S 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC 
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FINE -ARTS    EDUCATION 
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CULTURE 

1 

NEW  YORK  TO  FURTHER  MUSIC  IN   THE  NAjVIE  OF  PEACE 


IS  A  '-PEACE  :\1EM0RIAL"  also  a  -War  :Meinoi-iar".' 
New  York  proposes  a  twenty-million-dollar  ''peace  me- 
morial" in  the  form  of  "a  center  of  education  in  music, 
tlrama  and  other  arts  in  Manhattan."  A  memorial  is  a  re- 
minder of  something  that  was,  and  Xew  York  now  lias  no 
tangible  evidence  that  once  she  had  joung  men  who  ga\"e  their 
lives  in  the  Great  War.     For  a  time  a  beautiful  white  Victorv 


Copyrigbletl  by  Undei  wood  &  Un.jeiwood. 

THE  PROPOSED  TEMPLE   OF  MUSIC   AND  ART. 

John  "Wesley  Miller's  conception  of  a   building  designed  to  cover  two   New   York 

blocks  and  house  one  opera  auditorium,   clubs,    lodge-rooms,    a    grand    ballroom. 

offices,  studios,   concert   halls,   a  conservatory   of  music,   rooms  for  dealers  in  ail 

objects,  musical  instruments,  and  other  purposes  undreamed  of. 


Arch  stood  near  !Madi.son  Square,  but  it  grew  dingy  and  dilapi- 
dated and  v.as  torn  down.  A  mayor's  committee  has  "sat"  on 
the  project  of  a  permanent  memorial  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
seem  of  late  to  have  ceased  to  talk  of  tills  purpose.  It  has 
been  asserted  over  and  over  again  bj'  Fine  Arts  commissions 
that  memorials  to  our  dead  should  be  divorced  from  utilitarian 
institutions.  Xow  the  proposed  memorial  bears  the  name  of 
■■peace,"  as  the  peace  were  no  longer  with  us,  and  the  divine 
art  of  music  should  be  invoked  in  its  remembrance.  Musical 
America  devotes  a  large  amount  of  space  to  reporting  the  pleas 
made  by  distinguished  citizens  for  this  grandiose  civic  Institu- 
tion, but  no  one  touches  on  its  fitness  a?  a  memorial  for  our  dead. 
But  the  Idea  sprang  from  the  brain  of  City  Chamberlain  Berolz- 


hcinier  and  quickly  secured  the  a])proval  of  both  houses  of  the 
Xew  York  legislature  exprest  in  a  bill  pi-oviding  that  a  "site 
for  the  structure  shall  be  selected  bj'  the  Mayor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment."  To 
this  has  been  added  the  approval  of  the  Ma\or  of  Xew  York,  so 
that  nothing  now  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  "the  erection  of  a 
gn^at  Iniilding  to  be  known  as  a  'Peace  Memorial,'  which  shall 
provide  facilities  for  education  in  and  enjoyment  of 
all  the  arts  by  the  people,"  except— S20.000,00(). 
But  the  Hon.  Philip  Berolzheimer,  the  Mayor,  and 
Architect  John  ^Vesley  [Miller  have  furnished  the 
plans;  it  is  now  "the  people's"  duty  to  .supply  the 
money,  for  as  Musical  America  states: 

"For  some  time  past,  ]Mr.  Berolzheimer  had  been 
formulating  a  plan  to  establish  a  municipal  music 
center  in  Xew  York,  where  promising  young  men 
and  women  eoidd  get  a  musical  education  without 
the  necessity  of  going  abroad.  With  this  plan, 
otlier  notable  features  were  connected  to  make  it 
Xew  York's  'Peace  Memorial.'  .  .  . 

"The  proposition,  however,  to  make  the  erection 
of  a  peace  memorial  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
municiiml  temple  of  music,  drama  and  the  arts, 
has  unqucstlonal)ly  be.-^n  most  generally  favored  by 
the  music  world  and  all  those  interested  in  the  cul- 
tural influences.  .  .  . 

"For  the  purpos-  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  closing 
of  the  site,  the  Comptroller  of  the  city  is  authorized 
liy  the  said  board  to  issue  and  sell  the  incorporated 
stock  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  to  such  an  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  and  at  such  a  rate  of  Incerest 
as  may  be  fixt  by  the  Comptroller. 

"This  means  that  the  proposal  has  already 
secured  legislative  approval  to  the  extent  of  secur- 
ing a  site.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  site  favored 
is  one  facing  Central  Park  on  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

"The  report  of  the  C'lty  Chamberlain  and  of 
IMr.  Haag  states  that  nowhere  in  this  country  so 
far  does  there  appear  to  be  a  concerted  eiiort  to 
establish  a  center  of  music.  In  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Berolzheimer  and  ]Mr.  Haag,  there  should  also 
be  Included  in  the  center  provision  for  education 
In  and  the  production  of  the  classic  drama.  The 
building  should  contain  an  auditorium  for  the  pro- 
duction of  opera,  another  for  concerts,  another  for 
classic  drama  and  comedy  and  small  auditoriums  for 
chamber  music  and  the  intimate  theater,  practise 
rooms  for  vocal  and  instrumental  work  and  rooms 
to  accommodate  a  conservatory  of  music.  The  re- 
port further  states  that  the  City  of  Xew  York 
could  well  afford  to  contribute  the  site.  The 
endowments  that  have  already-  been  made  and  may  ])e  made 
could  well  furnish  the  buildings,  and  Its  income  could  prov  ide 
for  Its  maintenance." 

It  is  nowhere  stated  that  the  citizens  of  Xew  York  have  been 
asked  to  pass  on  this  method  of  memorializing  their  dead.  A 
public  hearing  was  held,  and  according  to  Musical  America, 
"was  attended  by  a  number  of  prominent  musical  persons,  as 
well  as  by  educators,  legislators  and  friends  of  general  culture." 
The  meeting  opened  in  this  wise: 

"In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather  the  large  rooms  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  were  crowded 
when  :Mayor  Hylan  came  in  to  preside.  The  hearing  began 
with    the    reading    of    the    bill.       The    Mayor     then    asked 
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Mr.  Berolzheimer,  'Chamberlain,  are  you  for  or  as^ainst  this 
measure?' 

"  'I  am  for  it,  your  Honor,'  replied  Mr.  Berolzheimer.  The 
Mayor  then  requested  that  any  persons  opposed  raise  their 
hands.     'Will  you  count  them.  Chamberlain?'  he  requested. 

"  'I  can't  find  any,  your  Honor.'  " 

Mr.  Berolzheimer  then  answered  the  Mayor's  question  as  to 
the  real  purpose  of  the  bill  by  saying  it  was  "to  create  a  public 
conservatory,"  and  Mr.  Haag,  who  had  shared  in  proposing  the 
measure — 

"cxpn^st  gratification  at  the  prompt  action  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  eulogized  the  benign  influence  of  music,  saying  that 
it  was  significant  that  music  plays  an  important  ])art  in  the 
rituals  of  e\ery  religion.  He  said  that  the  city  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  an  J'  exi^enditure  by  the  increase  in  ta.x- value  of  sur- 
rounding properties,  by  reastm  of  the  existenc(>  of  such  a  school. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  the  inestimable  benefit  to  every 
lover  of  music.  He  voiced  a  belief  that  such  an  institution 
would  sooner  or  later  come  to  pass.     Mr.  Haag  was  applauded." 

Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  was  introduced  as  "one  who  had  never 
failed  to  cooperate  in  civic  art  movements,"  and  is  thus  reported: 

"INIusic  has  a  beneficent  influence  in  iJroNiding  constructive 
channels,  instead  of  destructive,  for  their  energies.  I  believe 
that  much  of  the  present  'crime  Avave'  springs  from  that  tendency 
to  get  away  from  didlness  of  life.  I  belicAe  that  it  is  a  part  of 
social  statesmanshi])  to  give  people  access  to  that  abundant 
source  of  wealth  which  is  art.  The  man  who  goes  to  a  concert 
with  his  heart  open  is  better  than  the  man  or  woman  Avho  sits 
chatting  idly  among  friends  in  a  box  at  the  opera  house." 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Noble,  B.xecutive  Secretary  of  the  Juilliard 
Foundation,  exprest  this  country's  need  of  "a  commanding 
institution  to  provide  a  musical  training,  foster  creative  ability 
and  maintain  standards."  But  he  suggested  some  contingent 
features : 

"For  such  an  institution.  Dr.  Noble  said,  not  only  a  splendid 
edifice  would  be  necessary,  l)ut  'the  best  minds  and  the  m(<st 
generous  spirits.'  The  cooperation  of  i)hilanthropic  organiza- 
tions would  be  heli>fu!,  he  said,  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
project.  He  concluded  Avith  a  statenu-nt  of  his  opinion  that 
what  was  most  seriously  needed  was  'a  center,  an  artistic  clearing 
house  belonging  to  and  de\oted  to  all  the  people.'  Dr.  Noble 
suggested  that  the  conservatory  should  be  go\erned  not  by  a 
private  organization,  as  the  bill  permitted,  but  by  a  self-i)er- 
petuating  Ijoard  of  directors,  so  that  the  organization  should 
be  imnuine  against  changes  in  administration." 

Mr.  John  C.  Freuud,  editor  of  Musical  America,  dismissed  tjie 
mortuary  idea: 

"The  spirit  of  the  times  is  not  in  accord  with  monuments, 
statuary.  In  these  days  we  demand  something  that  has  life 
and  something  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  tiu"  great  masses 
of  the  ])eoi)le.  The  basic  tlujught  U]Kjn  which  such  an  ent<'r])rise 
as  has  lieen  proposed  should  be  built  is  that  recreation  is  as 
great  a  human  need  as  the  air  we  1)n'athe,  the  clothes  we  wear 
and  the  bed  we  sleep  in.  This  need  has  become  more  intense 
as  tlu'  average  man's  job  has  become  more  and  more  monotonous. 
To  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  go  to  see  the  l)lays,  to  the 
opera,  to  hear  the  symphonies,  to  the  movies,  the  vaudeville 
shows,  the  cabarets,  we  have  an  army  of  professionals. 

"Tills  has  develojied  a  veritabU^  tragedy  for  tlit?  reason  that 
while  we  have  provided  ample  opportunity  for  our  young  talent 
for  the  lower  forms  of  entertainment,  opening  our  arms  to  the 
jiretty  chorus  girl,  the  vaudeville  singer,  the  dancer,  in  the  higher 
ranks  we  ha\  e  closed  the  doors  exeei)t  to  those  wIkj  come  to  us 
with  a  foreign  name  and  a  foreign  hallmark.  And  yet  we  have 
in  this  country  the  finest  .symphcmy  orchestras  and  liands.  We 
give  the  best  opera.  W^e  have  the  finest  singers  and  jilayers. 
We  ha\e  the  best  music  teachers,  while  our  musical  industries 
lead  the  world  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity." 

Following  other  speakers,  "there  was  great  applause  when  the 
Mayor  announced  that  he  would  approve  the  measure.  .  .  .  The 
city  executive  advised  that  a  committee  be  formed  at  once, 
authorizing  the  Chamlierlain  to  take  such  measures  as  are  need- 
ful, and  assuring  him  of  his  own  cooperation." 


AMERICAN   AND   BRITISH   ART   BUYERS 
AGAIN   CLINCH 

IT  WAS  TOO  MUCH  to  expect  Britons  to  let  Hoppner's 
portrait  of  Pitt  to  go  out  of  England.  So  this  at  least  found 
a  patriotic  buyer  in  the  Burdett-Coutts  sale  held  in  London 
on  May  4.  England  has  relinquished  hundreds  of  her  art 
treasm'es,  whether  by  necessity  or  indifference,  as  great  estates 
have  crumbled  before  the  hand  of  super-taxes,  but  Lord  Cowdray 


SIR  JOSHU.\S   FLN    WITH    THE    F.\SH10XS. 

The  Mob  Cap,  as  this  picture  in  the  Uiirilclt-CouUs  CDllectioii  is 

named,  was  alfected  liy  old  ladies  of  tlio  eigliteeiUli  century,   l)Ut 

Reynolds  thus  decorates  a  child. 


saved  this  oiu'  for  the  moment  at  least.  British  art  lovers  witc 
"nervously  aiiprehensive  on  the  eve  of  the  auction  at  Christie's 
of  the  famous  Burdett-Coutts  collection,"  rejwrls  the  New  York 
lliruld,  lest  the  choicest  gems  should  go  to  Americans.  Helpless 
to  save  the  famous  "Blue  Boy,"  which  lately  came  to  Mr. 
Huntington's  collection  in  Los  Angeles,  thej^  are  reported  to  ha\  e 
bade  it  adieu  with  a  .song  popularly-  called  the  "  Blue  Boy  Blues." 
E\en  tho  guineas  were  lavishly  si)ent  it  is  not  yet  ajijiarent  how 
much  of  the  Burdett-Coutts  collection  was  liouglit  lor  American 
collectors.  What  is  expected,  tho,  is  that  some  of  the  "authen- 
tic" Shakespeare  portraits  will  come  here.  At  recent  sales,  it 
is  said,  ])rices  huxa  been  lower  than  for  years;  but  tliis  sale 
brought  out  many  English  comi)etitors  as  well  as  American. 
Whatever  was  acquired  for  this  country  will  come  in  quietly,  so 
we  record  the  possibilities  as  they  may  be  detected  in  the  cable 
di.spatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"Dramatic  moments  came  when  guineas  rose  by  tAventies  and 
fifties  for  Raeburn's  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  Hobbemas, 
for  some  of  the  Heynoldses  and  for  \\\v,  wonderful  Pitt  iiortrait 
by  Hopjiner,  which  fell  to  Messrs.  Vicars.  It  was  bought  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Cowdray,  who,  in  an  interview,  said  he  felt  that 
the  picture' ought  not  to  leave  England.  It  will  lie  added  to  his 
collection.  Seven  thousand  guineas  was  i)ai(l  for  this  i)ictiire, 
but  the  highest  price  was  won  by  the  Scott  portrait,  which  fell  to 
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^lessrs.  Kiiocdh'i-  of  Ijdiulon  and  Xt'W  York  I'or  1),()0()  j;uiii»'as. 
The  fact  tliat  tliis  lirm  has  a  l>i-an<*h  in  N«'\v  York  was  (•()innu"ntt>(l 
t)n  when  the  linal  hid  was  reached,  but  it  was  learned  that  the 
])ieture  was  bouglit  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  and  not  on 
coinniission. 

"There  was  quite  a  ripph^  of  a])i)hiust'  wlien  Ilohltenia's  two 
Uindsea])es,  numbers  \U  and  ',)')  in  the  eatalos,  were  l)<)uglit  by 
Messrs.  Leggatt  for  (),200  guineas  ea«li.  These  niasl<Tpieees 
have  been  seeured  for  a  private  collection  in  tliis  eountry.     The 


LORD  NELSON,  IN  THE  BURDETT-COUTTS  COLLECTION. 
Painted  by  L.  F.  Abbott,  and  engraved  by  Valentine  Green. 


total  paid  for  the  two  was  the  most  sensational  investment  made 
at  the  sak". 

"There  were  one  or  two  surprizes.  Bidding  started  at  one 
guinea,  for  instance,  and  ended  at  two  guineas  for  the  gruesome 
picture  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  vaguely  attriliuted  to 
Murillo  without  the  initial  prefix.  Two  authentic  Murillos,  but 
not  of  the  best  period,  realized  respectively  70  and  130 
guineas. 

"Measuring  by  inches,  the  most  valuable  picture  in  the  sale 
was  probably  a  small  section  of  the  predella  of  an  altar-piece, 
No.  118  in  the  catalog,  painted  by  Raphael  for  the  community 
at  Perugia.  The  altar-piece  itself  is  now  in  the  JVIetropolitan 
Aluseum,  New  York,  and  apprehensions  as  to  its  ultimate  desti- 
nation were  not  exactly  allayed  when  the  successful  bid  was  made 
by  Duveen,  who  sold  'Blue  Boy'  to  America.  Duveen  paid 
7.000  guineas  for  this  precious  fragment,  which  measures  93^ 
inches  by  11  inches. 

"The  much  debated  Shakespeare  portraits  were  the  last 
pictures  put  up  to-day.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  was  paid  for  the  Felton  portrait.  Another  bidder  se- 
cured the  other  three  portraits,  known  as  the  Lumley.  the  Zuc- 
caro  and  the  Burdett-Coutts,  for  .300  guineas  apiece. 

"Close  on  £89,000  ^^•ill  change  hands  as  the  result  of  to-day's 
sale.  The  outstanding  prices  paid  included  the  following:  Abbott's 
Nelson  portrait,  1,700;  Gainsborough's  'The  Drinking  Place,' 
1,100;  Hoppner's  Hebe  portrait,  1,800;  Sir  Thomas  LawTence's 
portrait  of  William  IV,  w^hen  Duke  of  Clarence,  3,300;  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  2,400;  Reynolds's  'Th(> 
:Mob ^ap,'  2,000;  Reynolds's  'A  Girl  Sketching,'  5,200;  Romney's 
portrait  of  Lady  Grenze.  4.000;  'The  Courtship,'  1,000;  Holbein 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  800;  N.  de  Largilljere's  'Due 
d'Anjou  and  His  Gouvernante,'  1,000;  Rembrandt's  'A  Forest 
Scene,'  110;  Tintoretto's  •:\Iiraele  of  St.  Mark,'  800;  Watteau's 
'Fete  Champetre,'  GOO,  all  guineas." 


The  T^oudon  S/ihcrr  gives  this  lirief  account  of  (he  Shakespeare 
jjortraits  which  we  sliow  on  tlie  o])])()site  page: 

"The  famous  Felton  jiortrait  is  Inre  seen  in  the  Imltoiu  right 
corner;  tliis  shows  the  iioet  with  a  pale  moustache  and  sliglit  tuft 
of  hair  under  th<'  lower  lip,  and  exireinely  high  forelwad  accen- 
tuated by  ])artial  baldness.  This  portrait  was  di.scovered  in  a 
broker's  shoj)  in  the  Minories  in  1788.  It  was  bought  at  a  sale 
in  1792  by  Mr.  Felton  for  .">  guineas;  the  panel  is  said  to  bear  on 
the  back  an  inscri])tioa  and  date,  '(iul.  Shaksi)car,  l.'j97,  R.B.,' 
but  the  lettering  is  now  almost  illegible.  The  Ijumley  portrait  is 
gi\<n  aboM'the  Felton;  it  r<'i)r<'scuts  Shakespeare  in  middle  age. 
Il  was  oi'igiually  in  llu'  ijosscssion  of  John  Lord  Lumley,  at 
Lumley  Castle  in  Durham;  Lord  Lumley  was  a  contem])orary  of 
Shakespeare,  and  died  in  1()09.  Th(>  portrait  came  into  the  ])os- 
st'ssion  of  the  late  Barou(>ss  Burdett-Coutts  in  1875,  after  its 
l)urchase  at  Christie's  l)y  ^Ir.  H.  Wagner.  The  Zuccaro  portrait 
I  bottom  left)  is  usually  attributed  to  the  year  1002,  and  was 
added  to  the  Baroness's  collection  in  18t)2.  The  top  left  portrait 
is  that  kno^\^^  as  the  'Burdett-Coutts  ])i)rtrait.'" 


A  BROADSIDE  AGAINST  WELLS 

TllK  "MCDDLK-HEADKD"  H.  G.  WELLS  once  pro- 
duced a  book  which  cM'rybody  seems  to  have  read  and 
many  peo]ile  praised,  hut  \\hich  now  turns  out  to  be 
"silly"  in  parts,  with  evidences  that  its  author's  qualifications 
as  a  historian  are  "nil."  These  i)hrases  are  the  high  lights  of  a 
broadside  leveled  at  the  author  of  the  "Outline  of  History"  by 
the  Department  on  Study  of  Re\olutionary  ISIovements  of  the 
National  CiAne  Federation.  One  hundred  college  i)rofe.ssors 
contribute  to  the  bulkj-  jjamplilet  containing  their  judgments. 
The  consensus  of  opinion,  says  Conde  M.  Pallen,  chairman  of  the 
department,  "with  some  exceptions,  is  that  IVIr.  Wells  is  not  a 
historian  at  all."  This  will  be  a  blow  for  the  doughty  writer, 
after  he  has  subsisted  for  several  years  on  the  tangible  evidences 
of  public  approval,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  tributes  coming 
from  Dean  Cary  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The  Ncav  York  Times, 
digesting  the  pamphlet,  reports  that  some  "historians  and 
teachers  of  history  hold  that  Wells  is  as  accurate  as  he  needs  to 
be  for  the  ordinarj'  reader  and  that,  in  spite  of  some  shortcomings, 
he  has  performed  a  useful  service  in  getting  thousands  interested 
in  history  who  were  indifferent  to  it  before.  As  to  the  style  of 
the  work,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  some  thinking  it 
l)rilliant  and  others  inferior." 

Here  are  some  specimen  judgments  extracted  by  the  Times: 

"Dr.  D.  C.  JMunro,  Princeton — The  facts  are  generally  ac- 
curate because  Wells  had  the  assistance  of  many  critics.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  there  is  a  curious  blunder,  e.  g.,  that  Wash- 
ington was  'indolent.' 

Dr.  William  H.  Mace,  Syracuse  University — Mr.  Wells  is 
neither  accurate  in  his  statements  of  facts  nor  dependable  in  his 
deductions. 

"Dr.  Theodore  Clark  Smith,  Williams  College— His  facts 
seem  fairlj'  w^ell  checked  up;  his  deductions  are  worth  no  more 
than  Mr.  Wells's  snap  judgments  on  anything  else — -marriage, 
diplomacy,  God  or  anything  he  happens  to  notice. 

"Dr.  WilUam  Steams  Davis,  University  of  Minnesota — Ap- 
parently he  did  not  like  the  "Romans,  and  his  account  of  them 
seems  to  me,  at  least,  almost  grotesque  in  its  misconceptions 
and  its  inadequacy. 

"Dr.  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin,  Johns  Hopkins  University — The 
accuracy  and  dependability  of  ]Mr.  Wells's  statements  would 
seem  to  run  about  85  per  cent,  right;  his  deductions  therefrom 
at  least  85  per  cent,  wrong. 

"Dr.  Frederick  K.  Paxon,  University  of  Wisconsin — As  a 
journalist  and  man  of  letters  he  has  shown  remarkable  capacity 
in  constructing  imaginary  civilization  around  the  structure 
pro\'ided  by  some  interesting  or  novel  hji^othesis. 

"Dean  John  L.  Hill,  Georgetown  College — In  my  judgment 
the  social  and  moral  philosophy  of  ^Ir.  Wells  disqualifies  him  as 
a  leader  and  teacher  of  young  people. 

"Dr.  William  ]Milligan  Sloane,  Columbia  University — I  have 
read  large  portions  and  find  no  'grij^ping  qualities.' 

"Professor  William  Starr  Myers,  Princeton — In  my  opinion, 
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Wells's  'Outline  of  History'  is  inaeourate,  misleading  and  cal- 
culated to  appeal  only  to  ignoi'ant  and  thoughtless  people.  Mr. 
Wells  lacks  both  scholarship  and  abiUty  to  write  history,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  any  teacher  or  scholar  can  honestly  use  this  work 
as  a  text  and  keep  his  or  her  professional  self-respect." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  "not  quite  clear"  as  to  why  the  National 
Ci^ic  Federation  has  gone  about  this  work  of  showing  up  Wells, 
and  thinks  that  Mr.  Fallen's  summary  dismissal  of  Wells's 
pretensions  to  being  a  historian  "will  please  JVIi*.  Wells  and  his 
admirers  immensely,"  for — 

"They  will  hold  that  conclusions  based  upon  a  'consensus  of 
oi)inion'  admitting  so  many  exceptions  are  not  conclusi\'e  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  IMr.  Wells's  book  does  not  come 
off  so  badly.  Asking  professors  of  history  to  pass 
on  such  a  work  is  not  imlike  inviting  the  opinion 
of  medical  men  on  the  efficacy  of  a  faith  healer's 
miracles.  But  why  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  prove 
that  Wells  is  not  a  historian?  He  never  made  such 
a  claim  for  himself  and  has  in  his  book  repeatedly 
emphasized  his  own  deficiencies. 

"  Hemy  Adams,  who  was  himself  a  professor  of 
history,  long  ago  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  of  the 
calling.  Mr.  Wells,  in  attempting  an  outline  of  his- 
tory, tried  to  do  something  that  no  one  else  had 
undertaken.  By  common  consent  he  produced  one 
of  [the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  period.  It 
may  not  be  good  history,  but  it  is  fascinating  read- 
ing. He  may  be  a  propagandist,  as  charged,  but 
he  would  doubtless  suggest  that  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion in  getting  up  this  symposium  was  interested  in 
propaganda  of  its  own. 

"There  is  one  point,  however,  that  the  Civic 
Federation  and  professorial  critics  of  Mr.  Wells 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Unlike  real  historians 
and  professors  of  history,  he  did  not  intend  that 
his  'Outline  of  History'  should  stand  as  writtei\ 
indefinitely.  He  in\'ited  criticism  and  corrections 
and  has  already'  re^vritten  and  republished  his  work. 
He  plans  a  constant  revision.  All  his  critics  and 
those  who  find  him  inaccurate  are  imated  to  help 
in  getting  his  story  of  manlcind  straight.  That,  at 
least,  is  something  new  in  history  writing," 

The  New  York  Herald  seems  to  have  discovered 
that  the  Federation's  action  is  due  to  the  report 
that  "Wells's  admirers  were  engaged  in  a  move- 
ment to  introduce  the  'Outline'  into  schools  and 
colleges  as  a  text-book."  And  it  is  imprest  with  the 
unlikelihood  that  such  a  result  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  Herald  culls  some  evidence  in  support  of  its 
belief: 


Shapiro  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  says  some  kind 
things  about  Wells's  work:  'He  has  interested  the  average 
intelligent  reader  in  history;  no  pi'ofessional  historian  now  living 
has  ever  done  it  or  could  do  it.'  That  is  true.  Our  Parkmans 
and  Fiskes  are  dead,  and  James  Ford  Rhodes  has  not  the  drawing 
qualities  of  a  natural  publicity  man  like  Wells.  Professor 
Shapiro  is  fairly  gentle  with  Wells,  for  he  realizes  that  the  task 
which  the  novelist  undertook  'would  require  the  industry 
of  a  Ranke,  the  versatility  of  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  learning 
of  a  Mommsen  and  the  style  of  a  JVIacaulay.'  And  Wells, 
altho  he  is  Wells,  is  only  Wells.  The  American  reader  who 
finds  him  gi\  ing  two  pages  to  an  expedition  of  Darius  which 
may  ne^'er  ha\e  taken  place  and  only  one  paragraph  to  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War ;  omitting  the  name  of  Gettysburg  and  calling  George 


"The  Federation  has  published  in  pamphlet  form 
the  replies  fa^orable  to  Wells  and  'a  considerable 
part  of  those  unfavorable.'  Even  with  some  of  the 
unfavorable  answers  omitted  the  nays  seem  to 
have  it;  yet  Wells  may  be  i)n)U(l  of  a  few  testimonials  given  to 
his  history.  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reser%'e  University 
declares  that  the  'interest,  and  faseinaticm  e\en,'  of  the  'Outline' 
more  than  meets  anj'  objections.  Professor  Mary  Williams  of 
Goucher  College  says  that  if  the  book  ct)uld  be  taught  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  world  'the  war  drum  would  never  throb 
again.'  Professor  ISIartin  of  Stanford  l'ni\'ersity  thinks  the 
l)Ook  could  l)e  used  to  advantage  in  some  college  courses. 

"Among  the  dissenters  Professor  Try  on  of  the  Uni\ersity  of 
Chicago  finds  in  the  'Outline'  too  much  Wells  ami  not  enough 
reliable  history.  Professor  Sw(>et  of  De  Pauw  is  cruel  enough  to 
say  that  Wells's  few  pai-agrai)lis  on  Feudalism  are  'taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  Encyclopedia  liritannica.'  Professor 
William  Starr  JMyers  of  Princeton  remarks  that  the 'Outline'  is 
'inaccurate,  misleading  and  calculated  to  appeal  only  to  ignorant 
or  thoughtless  people.'  If  he  wishes  to  read  historical  fiction,  he 
adds,  he  prefers  Scott.  Another  of  the  Princeton  faculty.  Pro- 
fessor Corwin,  regards  Wells  not  as  a  historian  but  as  a  pam- 
phleteer and  propagandist — 'usually  quite  mud(lleheaded,but  the 
master  of  an  attractive  and  brilliant  st^le.'  A  third  Princetonian, 
Professor  William  Milligan  Sloane,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Napoleon, 
whom  Wells  r,,  hiimizes,  considers  the '  Outline  of  History '  neither 
accurate  nor  dependable; '  still  less  erudite  or  philosophical.' 

"In  an  essay  of  2,0UU  words  ou  tho  'Outline'  Professor  J.  S. 


WIIKll    WILL   AMKKICA  COME   TO   OWN? 

Four  "auilu-ntic"  poiMraits  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Burilette-Coutls  colleclion.  Tlu' 
upiHT  left  would  1)0  doubtful  if  the  coat  of  arms  should  be  proved  a  later  addition. 
The  u|)per  rinhl  is  called  the  "l^undey"  port  rail  ;  the  lower  left  the  "'Zuecaro"  portrait . 
and  the   lowi-r   rifilK    is   said   by   sonu'   to   have   been   iKiinled   by    Kichard    Hnrhafje. 


Washington  'a  conspicuously  indolent  man' — that  reader  ma\' 
ha\  e  a  i)assing  \  t'.xation  toward  Mr.  Wells.  But  the  author  of  the 
'Out line'  is  still  yoimg, and  the  eightieth  orniiu^tieth edit itm,  with 
the  help  of  the  critics,  may  see  the  last  p()ssil)le  error  corrected." 

Readers  of  some  of  these  newspapers  also  take  a  hand  in  tin- 
discussion.  Mr.  William  L.  Sullivan,  A\Titing  to  the  Herald, 
thinks  JNlr.  Wells's  shortcomings  as  a  historian  arise  from  his 
"anti-patriotism,"  and  declares  "no  an1i-])a1iiot  or  anti-nation- 
ali.st  can  understand  institutions;  for  institutions  are  nationality 
and  Go^■ernments  organized."  A  humorous  contribution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  letter  wTitten  to  the  New  York  Times  by  Estelle 
D.  Dyke,  who  asks  if  it  "would  not  be  illuminating  to  add  the 
advice  of  ai\  eminent  historian  as  r(>])orted  by  Anatole  France  in 
the  preface  to  'L'lle  des  Pingouins?'": 

"Why,  my  poor  man,  give  yourself  so  much  trouble?  Why 
compose  a  history  when  you  have  only  to  copy  the  best  known, 
as  is  the  accepted  custom?  If  you  ha\e  any  new  insight,  any 
original  idea,  if  jou  present  men  and  aftau-s  under  an  unwonted 
aspect,  you  will  surprize  the  reader.  And  the  reader  does  not 
like  to  be  surpriztnl.  He  seeks  in  a  history  only  the  stupidities 
with  which  he  is  already  familiar.". 


NINE  CENTS  A  WEEK  FOR  SALVATION 


NINE  CENTS  A  WEEK  is  tlu>  inas:ni(ic(iit  coiilrihutioa 
wliich  ;iO,(K)(),(KKJ  Protostaiil  churcli  moinl)or.s  a\  t'ra«('«l 
in  191G  toward  the  support  of  their  ministry.  Three 
>  ears  hit  it  tliis  sum  was  increased  by  a  little  less  than  two  mills — 
probably  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Of  course,  as  we 
are  told,  there  were  (and  still  are)  "])oun(i"  and  "barrel"  parti<>s 
lo  (•()\  er  deficiencies  in  salary.  A  pastor's  wife  li\ing  in  Wyoming, 
for  instance,  found  in  the  barrel  which  kind  members  of  the 
congregation  had  given  her  a  discarded  and  moth-eaten  bathing- 
suit  made  for  a  woman  twice  her  size.  But  she  had  a  sense  of 
humor,  if  little  else,  and  did  not  dream  of  Palm  lieacli  or  th(> 
sands  of  California.  It  is  a 
magnificent  faith,  once  said  a 
cynic,  which  puts  a  nickel  in 
the  collection  basket  every 
week  and  expects  a  crown  of 
glory  in  Kingdom  Come,  and  it 
forms  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
l)\-  Charles  A.  Selden.  Mr. 
Selden  obserACS  that  the  chief 
tlifTerence  between  the  man 
who  gets  all  of  his  little  in 
cash  and  the  one  who  gets  it 
])artly  in  discarded  clothing 
from  a  1  arrel  is  that  the 
former  is  spared  special  insult, 
and  so  has  less  of  a  struggle  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
t-a'ling.  Everything  for  which 
the  barrel  stands  is  objeetion- 
al)l('.  For  instance,  it  is  the 
traditional  part  of  the  faniil.\ 
job  that  the  minister's  family- 
should  sit  up  front  in  church; 

"but  it  is  neither  comfortable  nor  decent  for  them  to  sit  there, 
wearing  discarded  gai'ments  in  the  plain  sight  of  those,  sitting 
farther  back,  who  have  given  them."  This  underpayment  of 
clergymen  in  an  institution  that  is  constantly  growing  in  wealth 
and  membership,  says  Mr.  Selden,  is  "the  most  amazing  incon- 
sistency in  American  life."  Statistics  show  that  there  are  now 
in  the  United  States  45,997,199  church  members.  Nearly 
38.000,000  of  them,  we  are  told,  are  Protestant  Christians. 
Combining  the  members  -with  those  in  sympathy  with  the 
Church,  there  is  a  grand  total  of  90,338,096  per.sons,  of  which 
74,800,000  are  listed  as  Protestants. 

"In  the  last  five  years  the  churches  have  gained  more  than 
four  million  members.  Sunday  schools  have  gained  two  million. 
There  are  fifty-six  hundred  more  church  organizations  than  there 
were  in  1916  and  an  increase  of  eighty-three  hundred  in  the  num- 
ber of  clergymen.  These  gains  may  surprize  considerable  groups 
of  men  and  women,  chiefly  in  large  cities,  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Church  is  dying  because  they  themselves  have  lost  in- 
terest in  it.  They  are  the  people  who,  removed  by  one  or  two 
generations  from  devout,  church-going  ancestors,  feel  that  they 
have  outgrown  public  worship.  But  these  groups,  with  their 
silent  indifference  or  exprest  skepticism,  do  not  figure  in  the  ease. 

"The  charge  of  inconsistency  still  holds  against  the  church 
members.  Here  we  have  forty-five  millions  of  our  population 
who  have  exprest  their  belief  in  the  church  by  joining  it. 
They  belie\e  that  the  future  of  the  American  Government  actu- 
ally depends  upon  character  building  by  the  churches.     They 


lu'licvc  I  hat  I  he  cluii-cli  is  a])S(ilut('ly  iiidispensal)!*^  to  make  this 
world  a  sal'f  ai\d  moral  place  for  their  children.  But,  I'fgardless 
of  all  such  beli«^fs,  these  forty-five  millions  come  as  near  as  they 
can  to  starving  the  leaders  whom  they  choose  for  these  churches. 
"The  latest  figures  on  the  \ital  sul)ject  of  ministers'  pay  are 
those  of  the  United  States  (Jlo\'ernnient's  Church  Census  of  1916 
and  the  final  reports  of  th(>  Interchurch  World  Mov(^ment,  gi\ing 
l)recise  and  coini)lete  figures  uj)  to  1916  and  some  ])artial  figures 
and  estimates  up  to  the  end  of  1919.  In  1916  the  170,000  active 
Protestant  clergymen  in  the  country  received  S12r),000,(K)0  as  the 
aggregate  of  their  salaries,  from  something  over  twenty-six 
million  members  then  enrolled  in  tlie  Protestant  churches.  Tlu; 
average  .salary  per  minister  in  1916  was  $735  a  y<'ar,  or  $14.13 

a  week." 


Courtesy  of  "The  Presbyterian  Advance." 

FOR    THEIR    RAIXV    DAY. 


Intelligent  guessing  of  men 
who  work  on  church  statistics 
is,  we  are  told,  that  there 
lias  b<>en  a  total  increase  of 
about  20  per  cent,  in  min- 
isters' salaries  since  1914. 
Half  of  this  had  been  gained 
l)y  1916,  and  the  remainder 
lor  the  period  from  1916  to 
the  present  time  would  bring 
the  average  salary  up  to  $808 
a  year,  or  $15.54  a  week  in 
1922  for  the  Protestant  Chris- 
tian clergyman.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  is  about 
the  lowest  estimate  that  vari- 
ous groups  of  experts  have  hit 
upon  as  the  minimum  on  which 
the  American  family  can  now 
live  decently.  Yet  ninety-nine 
ministers  out  of  every  hundred 
are  so  poor  that  the  Govern- 
.  ment  tax  collector  passes  them 
by.  Meantime  it  has  been  estimated,  we  are  told,  that  the 
average  income  of  the  Protestant  church  membership  is  $400  a 
year,  the  apparent  smallness  of  the  sum  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  women  and  children  and  other  so-called  non-earning 
members  are  included  in  the  figuring.  "If  the  Biblical  tithe, 
or  tenth,  of  that  were  contributed  to  the  church  it  would 
pay  all  present  expenses  and  leave  a  balance  of  a  billion  dollars. 
The  estimated  aggregate  income  of  Methodists  is  $2,500,000  a 
year.  They  paid  their  ministers  not  a  tithe  of  that,  but  a 
tithe  of  a  tithe — that  is,  one  cent  out  of  the  dollar.  The  com- 
bined income  of  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  church  members  is  $4,600,000,000  a  year.  The 
ministers  of  these  several  denominations  do  not  get  more  than 
the  cent  on  the  dollar."     Mr.  Selden  proceeds: 

"But  the  tendency  of  the  Church  does  not  seem  to  be  to  gi\-e 
this  increase  of  three  or  four  pennies  a  week  for  each  member. 
The  congregations  have  erected  two  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
church  buildings.  Protestants  expended  last  year  alone  for  all 
church  purposes  considerably  more  than  four  hundred  million 
dollars.  The  Catholics  and  Jews  spent  eighty  million  dollars  in 
their  several  religious  acti\ities.  Individual  expenditures  of  the 
laymen  are  unchecked.  IVIany  a  church  member  spends  more 
each  year  on  liis  automobile  than  the  whole  congregation  to 
which  he  belongs  contributes  to  the  salary  of  the  minister.   .   .   . 

"It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  many  chiirch  members  to  say  that 
some  of  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country  do  allow  their  minis- 
ters to  earn  money  at  odd  jobs  outside  their  church  work.  Among 
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the  Soulbcru  Baptists  one-third  of  tho  clergy  do  other  than  minis- 
terial work. 

"But  the  ministers  themselves  do  not  want  the  taint  of  mere 
money-getting  attached  to  their  profession.  They  prefer  only  a 
decent  living.  There  is  far  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  noblesse 
oblige  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  pews  in  this  matter, 

"  Recognition  by  the  Church  that  its  ministers  are  helpless  to 
provide,  unaided,  for  their  old  age  or  for  retirement  due  to  illn(!ss 
is  implied  by  the  arrangements  that  the  several  denominations 
are  making  for  pension  systems. 
But  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seeks 
to  eliminate  in  part  only  one  of 
the  anxieties  which  beset  the 
clergyman.  It  promises  a  little 
for  the  period  of  his  life  when  he 
can  no  longer  serve  the  church; 
it  offers  no  relief  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  him  in  the 
years  of  his  activity  and  which 
impair,  by  worry,  the  quality  of 
his  service.  That  is  where  the 
loss  to  the  church  members  them- 
selves comes  in  as  the  result  of 
their  shortsightedness." 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  LEPER 

STONING,  OR  PERHAPS  a  funeral  pyre,  once  answered 
the  leper's  haunting  cry,  "Unclean!  Unclean!",  and  it  is 
only  within  recent  times  that  Christian  charity  has  stirred 
itself  to  hoed  Christ's  eomnumd,  "As  ye  go,  cleanse  the  lepers." 
Now,  we  are  to'd,  the  Mission  to  Lepers  is  leading  a  world 
movement  for  their  segregation  and  scientific  treatment,  and  out 


KEEPING  RELIGION 
OUT  OF  POLITICS 

INTENSIVE  EFFORTS  to 
influence  political  decisions 
by  appealing  to  religious 
prejudice  have  occurred  at  not 
infrequent  intervals  in  the  history 
of  America,  and  we    are  warned 

that  there  are  some  signs  that  we  are  approaching  a  recru- 
de.scenco  of  such  unhappy  appeals  now.  In  an  address  in 
St.  Louis,  recently,  former  Vice-President  Thomas  R.  Marshall 
called  attention  to  the  distrust  Vjetween  per.sons  of  different 
religious  faiths,  and  declared  that,  in  forgetting  the  principle  of 
democracy,  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  we  are  flirting  Avith  an  alliance  of  Church  and 
State.  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  in  discussing  the  same  prin- 
ciple at  the  recent  laying  of  Ihe  corner-stone  for  the  National 
Baptist  Memorial  to  Roger  Williams,  said: 

"The  right  of  religious  liberty,  which  has  become  a  truism, 
carries  with  it  an  itdiibiiioii  lluil  no  one  .should  seek  through 
politics,  to  promote  the  acti\ities  of  religious  organizations,  or 
should  intrude^  differences  of  religious  faith  or  practise  into 
])olitical  controversies. 

"We  are  so  familiar  with  lli<>  c<mc(>ption  of  religious  liberty 
that  we  are  likely  to  forget  at  what  cost  freedom  of  conscience  has 
l!<>en  won  and  also  the  danger  to  which  we  are  constantly  ex])osed 
of  a  recrudescence  of  ]>igo1ry. 

"The  hardest  les.son  niankind  has  had  to  h^arn  is  that  n-ligious 
truth,  which  is  h(>lil  to  be  most  i)recious,  can  not  prosper  by  al- 
t(>mpts  forcibly  to  iinpo.se  it  on  others.  Strong  convictions, 
('Specially  religious  convictions,  are  ai)t  to  develop  tvrannical 
IHirpose  and  no  faith  is  so  j)ur(>  that  it  is  never  in  daugiT  of  being 
made  the  instrument  of  the  mistaken  z»'al  of  those  who  would 
deny  to  others  the  right  to  think  as  they  choose." 

I(  is  true  that  the  lesson  has  been  a  hard  one,  .says  the  Fresno 
Uepiiblirnn;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  there  are  still  a  few 
who  have  not  learned  it.     However, 

"Their  numbers  are  diminishing.  Some  of  their  organizations 
flourishetl  for  a  time  but  socjn  dwiiulled  awa.v  and  are  now  little 
more  than  a  memory.  Every  onct>  in  a  while,  some  self-ordained 
individual  comes  into  our  midst,  spreading  his  propaganda  of 
r(>ligious  hatred,  but  he  ])asses  almost  as  qui<^kl.v. 

"  Religion  has  always  been  a  subject  of  controversy  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be.  The  reason  is  very  plain.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  say  that  his  religion  or  his  method  of  worship  is  the 
only  one. 

"This,  then,  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  accord  to 
others  the  same  rights  that  we  claim  for  our.selv(>s,  the  right  to 
choose  our  own  religion  and  to  worship  as  we  please  without  abuse." 


Courtesy  of  the  Methodist  B  -ard  of  Foreran    Mission.^. 

THOSE   WHO  CRY,  'UNCLEAN !  UNCLEAN!  '   ARE 


NO    LONGER  STONED, 


But,  as  shown  by  this  leper  band  at  a  mission  at  Culion.  Philippine  Islands,  they  are  helped  and  cared 
for.  in  IceepinK  with  Christ's  command:   "As  yo  so.  cleanse  the  lepers." 


of  the  2,000,000  lepers  in  the  world,  8,000  and  their  children  are 
being  cared  for  in  the  institutions  which  the  mission  provides  or 
with  which  it  cooperates.  The  various  mission  boards  lend  a 
helping  hand  by  designating  missionaries  for  the  work,  and 
governments  are  also  assisting.  Last  year,  writes  John  T. 
Merrill  in  Zioii's  Herald  (Methodist),  India  contributed 
S77,0(X)  in  (iovernm(>nt  appropriations  and  individual  gifts. 
Wu  Ting  Fang  gave  .?."),000  to  purchase  an  island  in  South  China 
for  a  leper  colony.  .lapan  and  Siam  are  also  taking  official 
steps  to  wipe  out  the  dread  disease,  and  in  the  United  States 
the  Federal  (lovernment  has  purchased  a  home  for  lepers 
at  Carville,  Louisiana,  on  the  Missi.ssippi  River.  This  insti- 
tution is  already  tilled  to  overflowing,  we  are  told,  and  has  a 
substantial  waiting  list. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  said  to  have  been  much  unnecessar.v 
fenr  of  leprosy  as  a  coinmuni<*al)le  disease,  arul  the  vvri(t>r  tells  us 
the  clu-ering  news  that  workers  among  the  lepers  believe  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  will  respond  to  the  new 
lr«!atments.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  Christian  Church  can,  in  a  very  few  years,  entirely  eradi- 
cate leprosy  if  it  will  set  itself  to  the  task.  The  report  of  a 
recent  visitor  to  a  modern  leper  .settlement  iiv  Fiidia,  which  is 
quoted  by  the  writer,  is  interesting  in  showing  what  a  Cliristian 
asylum  can  do  for  the  afflicted: 

"A  model  village  on  a  fifty-acre  tract  in  an  evergreen  forest 
with  good  roads,  and  sixty  spacious  houses,  each  surrounded  by 
a  flower  and  vegetable  garden.  The  street  is  lined  with  trees 
sprung  from  roots  of  the  prinu'val  forests. 

"The  dominant  features  is  the  beautiful  church.  It  embodies 
the  spirit  that  creat<-d  and  sustains  this  Christlike  unch-rtaking. 
With  open  windows  and  outside  shutters,  it  is  a  welcouK- 
retreat,  accommodating  700  ])eoi)le.  Besi(hs  two  Sabbatli 
services,  tlxre  are  daily  Bible,  singing,  i)rayer,  and  comuiunicaril 
classes. 

"Half-way  betvv«"en  the  railroad  station  and  the  asylum  stands 
the  Children's  Home,  where  lu'althy  children  of  leper  pan-nls 
are  given  wh(desome  care  and  Christian  education.  To  the 
right  live  forty  girls;  to  the  h'ft,  the  same  number  of  boys. 
The  middle  hou.se  serves  for  a  schoolhouse  and  dwelling  for  the 
'house-father   and   mother.'     After   elementary   education,  the 
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boys  learn  a  trade,  pciiorally  carponlry  or  masonry,  \\\\\\e  the 
Sirls  loarn  domestic  arts  and  hoi])  in  llie  gardens. 

"Pnncntion  of  leprosy-  for  these  ehildren  of  Uppers  is  not  only 
possible  but  ]>raeticable,  effectual,  and  inexpensi\  e.  At  tlu>  office 
the  h(>ad  caretaker  and  assistants  ar(>  busy  with  registrations,  ac- 
counts, giving  out  clothinfT.  cand  arranginc;  daily  visits  to  each  leper. 

"The  mc-dical  Avork  and  dispensary  are  luider  th(>  char};-e  of  a. 
qualified  Indian  Christian  doctor,  superintended  by  the  civil 
surgeon.  Avho  pays  periodical  visits  and  performs  major  opera- 
tions.    Two  young  leper   men  assist.      In  addition   to  surgical 


t»(Xi 


Courtesy  of  "The  Forecast,"  N.-w  Y»ik.' 

BUTTER-MAKING- 


-A   PKACTICAL   LKSSO.N    IN    HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Tlie  AVomen's  Institutes  of  Can.ida  help  the  farmers"  wives  to  fill  their  jobs,  and  give  them, 
besides,  the  opportunity  for  entertainment  and  culture. 


loaned  by  business  organizations  scurry  over  the  countryside 
to  briug  in  those  who  live  beyond  tlu>  sound  of  a  locomotive 
■whistle. 

The  institutes  arc  ]>rovi(lod  by  special  (Muictm(>nt  and  by  the 
appropriation  of  small  grant saxailable  for  certain  ptirposes  which 
may  be  had  on  ap])lication  to  the  Minister  of  Agricidture,  "btit 
the  real  heart  and  soul  of  tin-  movenu?nt  is  in  the  energy  and 
interest    of    the   local    woiueii."'     Not    less    than    eight    woiuen, 

married  or  siiigi(>,  but  not  less  than  six- 
teen years  old,  may  join  iu  a  petiticm  to 
form  a  Woman's  Institute.  Dues  of  not 
l(>ss  than  'J.">  cents  a  year  are  i)aid  by  each 
^S^  M^  ininnber.     Besides    authorizing    the    insti- 

tutes to  be  cor])orate   bofhes,  capable  of 
liolding  property,  the  act  provides  for — 


"The  improvement  of  social  conditions 
\\\  rural  and  other  communities  bj'  means 
of  (1)  The  study  of  home  economics,  in- 
cluding home  nursing,  household  science, 
sanitation,  food  values,  sick-room  cookery. 
housefurnishing.  serving  and  other  matters; 
child  welfare;  prevention  of  disease;  local 
neighliorhood  ne(>ds;  industrial  and  social 
conditions;  (2)  Establishing  the  women's 
institute  as  a  social  and  educational  center 
in  the  community  and  by  utilizing  it  as  a 
means  of  welcoming  new  settlers;  (3)  The- 
(encouragement  of  agriculture  and  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  conditions;  (4)  The 
holding,  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  demonstrations,  lectures,  short  course 
schools,  tra\eling  and  other  libraries,  ex- 
iiibitions,  competitions,  meetings,  conven- 
tions and  such  other  utilities  and  attrac- 
tions as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
useful  for  the  promotion  of  the  foregoing 
objects  or  any  of  them." 


treatment,    the   principal   remedies  employed  are  gurjan   and 
chaulmoogra  oil.  arsenic,  quinine,  and  carlwlic  oil. 

"Fully  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians.  Their 
readiness  to  attend  worship,  their  love  for  the  Bible,  their 
sacrificitig  contributions  to  missions,  their  "peaceful  lives,  their 
mutual  helpfulness,  sIioav  the  real  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts." 


GOVERNMENT  AID  FOR   HOME  BUILDERS 

BABIES  AND  BERRY  PATCHEvS  are  listed  among  the 
stibjects  for  instruction  in  the  "Women's  Institutes  of 
Canada,  wluch,  we  are  told,  have  helped  advance  all 
educational  and  welfare  w'ork  since  the  first  institute  was  estab- 
lished thirty  years  ago  in  Ontario.  With  the  rapid  settlement 
of  the  rich  agricultural  stretches  of  the  West  the  institutes  have 
proved  invaluable  in  meeting  the  needs  of  "tenderfoot"  A\ives 
and  mothers  in  rural  communities,  and  they  ha\'e  been  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  recreation,  health  and  religious  advancement 
nnist  come  tkrough  community  effort,  and  that  the  home  and 
school  are  logical  points  from  which  to  attack  all  social  prob- 
lems. To  the  -wives  of  soldiers  holding  land  under  the  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board  in  Western  Canada  the  institutes  liave  been 
particularly  helpful,  and,  in  turn,  the  women  are  learning  to  take 
hold  of  local  government  affairs  with  practised  hands.  Activities 
have  beim  most  intensive  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  writes 
Edward  Jerome  Dies  in  The  Forecast  (New"  York).  Experts  fron\ 
the  University  of  Alberta  and  numerous  other  educational 
institutions  act  as  instructors  in  the  teaching  of  scientific  farm- 
ing, fruit  canning,  bread-making,  food  values,  child  welfare, 
proper  care  of  babies  and  beautifying  the  farmyard.  A  compre- 
hensive clinic  for  babies  is  an  important  phase  of  the  instruction. 
The  courses  last  about  a  week,  and  during  that  time  housing 
facilities,  meals,  nurses  for  babies,  and  social  entertainment  are 
provided.     Railways  give  free  transportation,  and  motor  cars 


The  community  corporations  flourished,  and  in  1920,  records 
the  writer,  Alberta  had  290  institutes  with  a  membership  of  14,- 
.■jOO  women.  These  groups  raised  for  community  and  charitable 
l)urposes  a  total  of  .¥88,795.14.  Wide  as  is  their  charit}%  the 
clubs  are  not  limited  to  this  and  domestic  needs.  They  discuss 
political  questions,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  minimum  wage 
for  girls  from  .$9  to  $lo  a  week.  Afothercraft  teaching  in  the 
schools  was  taken  ui>,  but  was  abandoned  because  of  the  manifest 
difficulties  under  which  the  many  male  teachers  would  labor. 
However, 

"The  better  school  mov(jment  was  especially  supported  and 
it  developed  that  the  women  members  of  the  institutes  had 
taken  into  their  own  ])ractical  hands  many  features  that  add  to 
the  comfort  and  eflficiency  of  the  schools.  They  had  secured 
playground  equipment,  provided  sanitary  drinking  cups  and 
towels,  and  hot  lunches,  in  many  districts.  The  leader  of  the 
educational  work,  Mrs.  Aylesworth,  urged  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  books  of  Canadian  authors,  more  mothers  to  visit  the 
schools,  to  launch  campaigns  for  women  school  trustees,  and 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  teachers  and  see  that  they  have  a 
suitable  place  to  board.  Twenty-five  institutes  gave  prizes  for 
various  competitions  in  drawing,  essays  and  in  agriculture.  .  .  . 

"Everything  from  founding  a  municipal  hospital  to  main- 
taining an  amateur  dramatic  club  is  a  part  of  the  women's 
institute  program.  They  carry  the  tide  of  civilization  into  the 
great  virgin  coimtry,  already  so  rich  in  all  natural  resources. 
Without  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  vvouu>n,  these  riches  might 
lie  fallow  forever,  for  however  rich  a  new  coinitry  may  be  in  .soil 
and  crop  possibilities,  it  is  of  little  use  to  mankind  imtil  it  has 
been  made  livable  for  men,  women  and  children,  and  homes  have 
been  established  there. 

"With  this  splendid  organization  of  women  already  in  vigorous 
communitv-  work,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  recruit  young  married 
couples,  eager  to  make  a  place  for  themselves,  and  not  daunted 
but  rather  anticipating  the  difficulties  and  adventure  of  life  in  a 
new  and  growing  coimtry.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  life  that  many 
returned  soldiers  with  their  wiv^es  and  families  have  turned  in 
the  Canadian  province  of  Alberta." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 
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^'^H  TOMATO  SAUCf 


f^fn  Campbell  Comp* 

CAMDEN.  N..I.  U.S.A. 


m 


Slip  this  in  your  outing  pack! 

Time  to  eat  and  Campbell's  Beans  are  mighty 
good  especially  when  you're  tired  and  hungry! 
Just  get  a  whiff  of  these  tempting,  savory  beans 
and  their  tomato  sauce.  Your  appetite  will  go 
for  them  like  a  trout  for  the  fly.  They're 
easily  carried,  already  cooked  and  the  best  kind 
of  good,  solid,  substantial  food. 


rf 


)erve 


hot 


12  cents  a  can 

Except   in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 


Serve  cold 


BEANS 


LOOK  S^OTI  -/>Ji  7i^D^A:''i£)-V/rU-s'i  LAE!>b:\ 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


L^ 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  tliis  dopnrlment  cannot  be  returned. 


POKTKV  tliat  is  not  Avholly  polilical  tho 
Avitli  that  motivation  may  bo  ro- 
cU'ciiU'd  l\v  ])a.ssirtn.  Siieli,  Ave  deem  it,  is 
I  lie  ease  Avitli  tliis  Aviiieh  The  Sirre;i  pub- 
lishes,  and  Ave  n^print  witliout  prejudice: 

GAISDHI 

Bv    MaUV    SlEGRlST 

Who  is  it  \vall\s  across  tlio  world  today? 

A  CMirist  or  Biuldlui  on  the  coinnion  way — 

This  man  of  peace  through  wlioni  all  India  draws 

BreaihU^sly  near  to  the  olernal  will? 

Hush,  what  if  on  our  earth  is  l)orn  a^ain 

A  leader  who  shall  eon<|uer  by  tlie  sign 

Of  one  wlu)  went  strange  ways  in  Nazareth? 

Who  is  it  sits  within  his  prison  cell 

The  while  his  spii'il  goes  astride  the  world? 

This  ag(^fiilfilling  one  through  whom  speak  out 

The  Vedas  and  I'panishads — who  went 

Naked  and  hungry  forth  to  find  the  jilaco 

Where  human  woe  is  deepc^st  and  to  feel 

The  hitterest  grief  of  India's  tragic  land? 

Whose  is  iliis  peace  that  challenges  a  world. 

That  calls  di\  hie  resistance  to  a  will 

No  man  upholds?    Whose  is  this  voice 

Thr<  ugh  whom  the  Orient  comes  articulate? 

Whose  love  is  tliis  that  is  an  unsheathed  sword 

To  pierce  the  body  of  hypocrisy? 

Whose  silence  tliis  that  calls  across  the  world? 

In  this  strange  leader  are  all  races  met; 
In  liis  heart  East  and  West  are  one  immortally; 
Through  him  love  sounds  her  clarion  endlessly 
To  millions  prostrate  who  have  lain  age-long 
Beneath  the  oppressor's  heel — unwearied  saint 
Who  gives  them  back  the  ancient  memory 
Of  a  great  dawn,  a  lost  inheritance. 

*         *         *         * 
In  his  deep  prison  there  in  India 
Somehow  abreast  with  sun  and  sky  he  waits. 
What  if  again  a  Christ  is  crucified 
By  some  reluctant  Pilaic — if  again 
The  blind  enact  their  old  Oethsemane? 

*         *         *         * 
Tread  softly,  world,  perhaps  a  Chi-ist  leads  on 
Today  in  India 

EvKRY  little  Avhile  we  feel  a  duty  to  the 
ultra  moderns.  If  -ne  profess  "current 
poetry"  we  can  not  neglect  poetry  that  is 
current,  and  a  good  deal  like  this  found  in 
the  Xcw  Republic  is  elsewhere  as  "v\"ell  as 
there.  Perhaps  there  are  readers  Avho  enjoj' 
puzzles  in  elucidation: 

HER  VOICE 

Bv  Ai KRKu  Krevmbohg 

Tier  eyes  have  already  transfixed  Iiiin, 
and  it  onl.v  remains  for  her  mouth 
to  transport  him. 

Her  mouth  just  assumes  the  pert  form 
of  a  cross  that  Ls  dimpled,  theu  grave, 
as  she  presses  him  on 
to  the  next  generation. 

What  thought  can  avail  to  revive  him, 
unless  he  should  spy  liis  own  boy 
building  blocks, 
his  own  girl  pla>  ing  housc^? 

Herself  will  be  busy  with  ferns,  yes 
and  plants  in  old  pots  and  old  vases — 
and  she  who  might  likewise  bo  tlunkiug 
wont  have  to. 

The  night  without,  peopled  with  silent, 
dark  cypresses  lured  on  to  stars, 
ha<l  her  voice^ 
now  the  light  of  the  dawn. 

Having  listened  to  that,  now  to  this, 
and  cro^^^l  slowly  bereft  of  himself — 
'  is  quiet. 


Thi-:  same  numlxT  of  the  Xeir  Republic 
])rints  the  verses  of  one  who  will  never  be 
an  ultra-modern,  and  Avho  too  modestly 
sings  praises  over  a  missed  vocation: 

SONG  OF  PRAISE  FOR  NOT  BEING  A 
POET 

By  Anne  O'Hark  AhCoRvucK 

I  have  heard  fountains  singing  in  the  grass 
I  have;  .secMi  rainbows  thrilUng  to  the  sun 
I  have  felt  south  winds  dancing  as  they  pass 
All  joy  is  on(<! 

I  have,  touched  heaven's  radiance  with  a  star 
I  have  drunk  earth's  brown  viiUagi^  whli  a  trei- 
l  have  i)hicke(l  splendors  where  the  Iigl;tnin;'s  are 
Beaut .V  is  free! 

I  have  chased  angels  on  a  sea  gull's  wing 
I  haveleartuMi  laughter  from  the  si)inning  spheres; 
Vet  I  who  am  no  poet  need  not  sing 
Or  care  who  hears! 

Ah.  happ.v  is  the  owner  of  the  sk.v 
Who  is  not  exiled  by  the  flaming  sword 
To  seek  the  phrase  that  paints  it  till  he  die. 
Slave  of  the  "V\'ord 

Is  FAITH  to  give  way  to  such  certainties 
as  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  offers  us  or  the 
"sporting  chance"  recommended  liy  this 
poem  which  has  beeii  Avidely  syndicated, 
but  gleaned  for  this  column  from  the 
Asheville  Citizen?  A  census  might  be  inter- 
esting to  t<>ach  us  what  number  would 
aclcnoAvledge  each  of  these  lamps  to  the 
future: 

ON  BEYOND 

Bt  Grantlaxd  Rick 

".Sonic  day  wc  may  know  in  advance  just  uhal 
life  u-c  wHI  lead  in  the  world  beyond" — Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle. 

Leave  it  as  a  sporting  chance 

Thiough  the  shadow-guarded  gates. 
Just  a  last  shot  at   Romance 

Where  the  Great  Adventure  waits. 
Let  the  curtain  sta.v  until 

We  have  said  "Good-by,  old  scout," 
With  a  last  look  from  the  hill 

Where  the  gray  road  wanders  out. 

W"e  lia\e  often  seen  how  life 

^Miglit  grow  stale  along  the  road; 

Sorrow,  struggle,  greed  and  strife. 
Old  age  with  its  hea\T  load; 

Then,  as  some  far  light  might  gleam 

We  can  look,  apart  from  fear, 

Some  tlay  to  a  newer  dream 
On  beyond  the  Last  Frontier. 

If  the  road  ends  at  the  grave. 

How  may  that  be  called  forlorn? 
Dreamless  sleep  for  all  the  brave. 

For  I  lie  weary  and  the  worn; 
If  it  wanders   throughout   sjiacc. 

Who  would  know  it  in  advance? 
Hear  the  triu>-hcarts  of  the  race, 

"Leave  it  as  a  sporting  chance!" 

Choice  things  appear  every  now  and 
then  in  the  Double  Decdc.r  (Xew  Orleans). 
Two  poems  in  the  ]May  issue  give  us  two 
rare  tvpes.  \Y.  A.  Percy  is  one  old  friend 
— the  other  may  become  one: 

BETH  MARIE 

By  William  Alexander  Percy 

Impatiently   she   drew  her   breath. 

So  new  was  life,  so  wild: 
But  patiently  she  waited  death 

And  when  he  touched  her.  smiled. 


She  who  had   never  wished  to  die. 
Who  had  such  fear  of  jiain, 

Was  traiKjuil  as  an  evening  sky 
That  flowers  from  spent  rain. 

For  us  her  loss  w;is  different 
From  all  we  could  suppose: 

The  calm  of  spartan  stars  she  lent 
AVho  only  seemed  a  rose. 


SHE  SEWS 
By  Harom)  Vinal, 

She's  alwa.vs  mending  aprons  or   making  bits  of 

lace. 
She  hasn't  time  to  look  out  at  a  passing  face, 
Tlu>  lails  of  ("amden  are  nothing  to  her — 
Only  the  sound  of  needles  or  the  wheel's  whir. 

She  was  born  a  dreamer  but  she  never  leaves  her 

room. 
She  sweeps  up  the  thread  ends  witli  a  little  broom,' 
.Vtid  what  she  is  thinking  and  what  she  knows 
Is  less  than  the  sound  of  the  wind  when  it  blows. 

She  was  born  a  gipsy  but  she  never  seeks  the  road. 
Nor  follows  after  iiipers  witli  a  gipsy  load. 
Neither  moon  or  water  make  her  catch  her  breath. 
Perhaps  she  knows  that  love  is  as  hard  as  death. 

.S/ir'.<;  always  mending  aprons  or  making  bits  of  lace. 
She  hasn't  time  to  look  out  at  a  passing  face. 
The  lads  of  Camdcri  are  nothing  to  her — • 
Only  the  sound  of  needles  or  the  wheel's  whir. 

The  University  Record  (Chicago)  publishes 
the  John  Billings  Fisk  Prize  ])oem,  Avhich 
runs  to  seven  pages  of  "imagist  "  picturing. 
We  should  like  to  giAe  more  of  it  than  our 
space  jiermits,  and  our  omissions  imply  no 
criticism,  but  simply  that  Ave  must  stop  at 
the  bottom  of  our  own  column: 

THROUGH  THE  YEAR 

By  Bertha  Tex  Eyck  James 

THE  SINGER  OF  THE  STILLNESS 
I  am  the  great  Singer  in  the  Stillness; 
Those  who  listen  at  dawn  in  the  High  Places  may 

hear  me; 
M.v  voice  is  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  over  the  prairies. 
And  at  night,  when  the  stars  sing  in  the  heavens, 
My  song  mingles  with  tht  music  of  the  spheres. 
I  The  bare  oaK  branches  in  the  winter  are  my  harp 

strings. 
And  my  words  are  heard  in  the  throbbing  of  the 

moon-haunted  sea. 
Great  things  have  I  to  tell  to  those  who  hark  to  me; 
I  lift  them  above  the  world  and  the.v  see  life  spread 

out  before  them, 
For  1  am  the  AVisdom  of  the  ages,  I  am  the  great 

Singer  iu  the  Stillness. 

SPRING 

A  DAY  IN  FKBKUARY 
The  snow  lies  white  along  the  black  boughs  of  the 

trees; 
TIk  stars  gleam  on  tlie  snow; 
The  moon  glows  through   the  tangled  tAvigs 
Like  a  siher  .salmon  in  a  fisher's  net. 

GRAY   DAYS 

The  trees  are  pale  as  sage  against  the  sky. 
The  frozen  misted  sky.  and  ever.v  leaf 
Hangs  at  its  pointed  tip  a  drop  of  raiu. 

EARLY   SPRING 

The  low  clouds  hang  heavily  in  the  sky; 
The  wliite  breath  of  the  snow  fills  the  air; 
Now  a  shower  blows  out  of  the  cast 
Gray  ravelled  threads:  the  hills  are  hidden 
In  early  spring  I  doubt  there  is  any  heaven; 
But  when  summer  comes  I  scarcely  care. 
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Underwood 
Accountin 

lifts  the 
Shadow  of  the  Pen" 


Actual  photograph  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  Bookkeeping  Department 
at  present,  showing  installation  of  23 
Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machines. 
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Drawn  from  photograph  taken  in  the 
Bookkeeping  Department  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  before  the  installation 
of  Underwood  Bookkeeping  .Machines. 


We  feel  that  the  machines  are 
a  demonstrated  success,  re- 
sulting in  economy  for  the 
company,  better  working 
conditions  for  our  employees 
and  better  service  to  our 
customers.*' 


v.-a 
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\  ice-President 
(Juaranty  Trust  (^o.  of  N.  Y. 


UNDERWOOD  ACCOUNTING  supplants  the 
slow  hand  with  the  quick  machine;  it 
substitutes  mechanical  accuracy  for  human 
fallibility.  In  every  way  it  modernizes,  it 
standardizes,  it  cuts  costs. 

And  more — it  helps  the  executive  keep  perfect 


control  over  the  business  by  providing  for  his 
study  up-to-the-momen^  figures  that  show 
dependable  facts  as  they  are,  not  treacherous 
facts  as  they  were.  In  all  kinds  of  businesses, 
the  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine  has  lifted 
"the  Shadow  of  the  Pen." 


Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Building,  New  York 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


UNDERWOOD 

Bookkeeping 

_  MACHINE 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  underwood  Building,  New  York 


I — I    Send    Underwood     Bookkccpinti     Machine 
representative  from  nearest  branch  oflice. 


Nama Address. 


n 


Send  a  copy  of  "Taking  Industry  out 
of  the  Shadow  of  the  Pen." 


PERSONAL   r   GLIMPSES 
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DAVISON  AND  PATTERSON,  FARM-BOYS  WHO  ROSE 


A  WILD-LOOKING  ^L\X  entered  a  Ne\v  York  hank  and 
presented  a  check  for  S100,0()0  drawn  to    the   order  of 
"The  Almighty,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  a  revolver 
at  the  paying  teller's  head. 

"One  hnndred  thousand  dollars  for  The  Almighty!"  called  out 

the  paying  teller.     "How  will  yon  have  it?"  he  asked  the  man. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  count  out  the  money  in  small  bills,  while 

the  presenter  of  the  check  continued  to  point  the  revolver.     The 

paying  teller's  cool  remarks  to  the  stranger  were  intended  1o 


Photosrapbs  copyrisfated  by  Paul  ThompsoD. 

ENERGY   AND   THE  WILL  TO  SUCCEED. 

The  strain  of  their   upward  road,  a  physiognomist  might  find,  is  marked  on  tlic 
lined  faces  of  these  two  men.  Henry  P.  Davison  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
(on  the  left),  and  John  H.  Patterson  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.     They 
both  died  suddenly  on  May  6,  and  left  large  fortunes  to  their  heirs. 


attract  the  attention  of  the  bank's  guards,  who  jumped  upon  the 
man  from  behind  and  placed  him  under  arrest.  The  paying- 
teller  of  that  incident,  Avhich  happened  in  1891,  was  Hemy  P. 
Davison,  later  widely  known  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  He  had  won  his  wax  upward  largely 
by  grit  and  A\-ill-power  and  other  "elements,"  as  the  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks,  "that  make  for  success  in  a  competitive 
civilization."  He  died  suddenly  on  May  6,  on  the  same  day  with 
another  man  who  reached  success  liy  a  similar  climb  against 
odds  in  an  equally  competitive  portion  of  the  same  civilization. 
John  Heiu-y  Patterson  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  President  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  is  com]iarable  to  Davison  in  many  ways. 
Patterson,  it  is  recalled,  for  a  long  time  maintained  a  "grave- 
yard" near  the  huge  plant  of  the  Cash  Register  Company  in 
Dayton.  Piles  of  rusty  cash-registers  were  to  be  seen  in  this 
bury  lug-ground,  with  "tombstones"  reading,  "Remains  of  the 
Blank-Blank  Cash  Register  Company,  Put  Out  of  Business — " 
followed  by  the  date. 

"Each  had  been  a  farm-worker  as  a  boy.    Neither  had  a  col- 
lege dcgi'co.     Both  were  self-made."     So  one  newspaper  editor 


recounts  a  few  fundamental  similarities  between  the  two  men. 
Other  analogies  are  that  each  turned  to  philanthropy,  after  he 
hiui  won  his  way  to  wealth  and  power,  each  was  a  furious  worker, 
and  each  died  suddenly  of  a  disease  affecting  a  Aital  organ — in 
Davison's  case  the  brain,  in  Patterson's  the  heart.  Mr.  Patter- 
son's "competitors'  graveyard"  is  matched  by  Mr.  Davison's 
remark,  aprojws  of  the  present  market  among  German-Americans 
for  Teuton  bonds,  that  "sentiment  counts  only  in  business  when 
two  propositions  of  equal  merit  are  placed  before  a  man." 

Among  the  columns  of  newspaper  appreciation  of 
..Mr.  Davison  appears  this  story  of  how  he  got  his 
first  job  in  New  York.  While  working  in  a  Bridge- 
port bank,  we  are  told, 

Da\ison  read  in  the  neA\spaper  one  morning  of 
the  proposed  organization  of  the  Astor  Place  Bank 
in  New  York  City. 

"My  chance  to  break  into  Ne\7  York,"  thought 
the  young  teller. 

Luck  was  with  him.  A  director  in  the  Pequon- 
nock  knew  the  vice-president  of  the  new  bank. 
Armed  vath.  a  letter  of  introduction,  DaA-ison  took 
a  trata  for  New  Y'ork  that  afternoon.  At  96 
Broadway  he  found  the  \-ice-president  and  prest  his 
aspiration  to  become  paying  teller  of  the  new  bank. 
The  banker  heard  him  through,  patiently'  and  kindly, 
but  shook  his  head  at  the  end. 

"I'm  sorry,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "but  you  won't 
do.  We  must  have  a  man  who  knows  New  York 
and  its  banking  problems.  I'm  not  a  banker  my- 
self and  the  men  back  of  us  feel  they're  taking 
some  chance  on  me.  So  it  would  be  io]ly — sheer  folh- 
— to  give  a  responsible  office  to  a  yoimg  outsider." 

"  The  Aice-president  was  so  fair  and  logical  that  I 
had  to  agree,"  DaAison  said  afterward.  "So  you 
know,  1  was  half-way  back  to  Bridgeport  before  I 
realized  that  I  had  failed  to  get  what  1  went  after." 
The  plucky  young  Trojan  was  unused  to  defeat. 
Its  taste  was  not  palatable.  The  next  daj'  he  mulled 
over  the  situation  until  he  decided  to  trj'  his  luck 
again.  Twenty-four  hours  after  his  first  rebuff  he 
stood  once  more  l>efore  the  New  Y^ork  banking  man. 
Bad  fortune  played  an  encore.  His  fingers  were 
tingling  with  the  ^'ice-president's  good-by  grip  before 
he  realized  the  fact  that  he  was  no  nearer  the  coveted 
prize  than  before. 

The  third  day,  as  soon  as  bankuig  hours  were 

over,  he  caught  the  New  York  train.     By  the  time 

he  reached  the  Broadway  office  the  bank  executive 

had  left  it. 

"Sorry  you  nussed  him  to-day,"  said  a  friendly  clerk.     "Try 

his  home,"  and  he  gave  the  address. 

The  A-ice-president  was  dressing  for  dinner  when  Da\nson  ar- 
rived. Y'es,  the  young  inan  would  like  to  wait  for  him.  W^hen 
the  finmtcier  threw  o])en  his  library  door  twenty  minutes  later 
and  saw  his  would-b(>  paying  teller  sitting  solemnly  in  a  chair, 
he  bm-st  into  a  laugh. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 
Davis(m  knew  it  was  now  or  never. 

"I  can't  give  up,  sir,"  he  cried.  "You'll  make  a  big  mistake 
if  you  don't  take  me  on.  I  know  you'll  be  proud  of  me  if 
you  do.  I'\'e  got  to  speak  for  myself.  There's  no  one  else  to 
do  it  for  me." 

The  smile  lingered  on  the  face  of  the  vice-president  and  his 
e\es  lighted  with  approA'al.  He  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  for  a  minute,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  Finally 
he  swung  arovmd. 

"  Y'ou've  won,  my  young  friend,"  he  said.  "How  much  money 
do  you  want  at  the  start ":' " 

"I  want  §1,500  a  year,"  replied  Da\ason,  "but  I'll  take  any- 
thing I  can  li\'e  on — S500,  if  you  saj^  so." 

"Fifteen  hundred  suits  me.     Good-night  and  good  luck." 
There  seemed  to  be  three  feet  of  au'  between  Davison's  shoes 
and  the  sidewalk  as  he  floated  back  toAvard  the  trolley  line. 
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SOMETHING  like  twenty-five 
hundred  years  ago  lived  Pythago- 
ras, the  wisest  and  most  learned  man 
of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  to  reason 
that  the  earth  was  a  globe  and  with  the 
other  planets  revolved  around  a  cen- 
tral body.  He  made  discoveries  which 
elevated  mathematics  to  a  science. 
He  was  a  leader  in  medicine,  music, 
ethics  and  government. 

News  of  his  wisdom  and  his  learning 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  size  of  the 
town  in  which  he  lived  was  doubled 
by  the  people  who  came  to  study  his 
doctrines.  Such  was  the  faith  in  his 
word  that  when  his  followers  made  an 
assertion  upon  any  subject,  if  they 
were  asked  how  they  knew  it  to  be  true, 


they  would  reply  simply :  ''Ipse  Dixit'' 
— "He  himself  has  said  it." 

The  world  accepts  its  ideas — and  its 
commercial  products — largely  on 
such  faith.  The  unknown  product, 
though  it  have  a  guarantee  written  in 
the  strongest  terms,  fails  to  inspire  the 
confidence  that  the  known  product 
commands,  though  it  have  no  guaran- 
tee at  all.  A  name  of  recognized  worth 
is  its  own  promise  and  its  own  pledge. 
Reputation  is  the  best  of  all  salesmen. 
It  is  the  business  of  advertising  to 
make  character  known,  and  by  so 
doing  to  create  reputation.  It  is  the 
power  of  advertising  to  make  people 
feel,  when  they  see  the  name  of  a 
recognized    manufacturer    upon    a 

product:  "He  himself  has  made  it — 
it  must  be  good." 


N.  W.  AVER    ^SON    ^''^'^^^^ 


Headquarters 


NEW    YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON  CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


U) 
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An  Extra 

m  SAVING 

If  You  Act 

Quickly 


Warning: 

Tills  is  the  last  ap- 
pearance of  this 
offer.  It  is  your 
only    oppor- 
tunitv. 


This  Offer 

Expires   July   1st 


To  all  who  have  been  planning 
to  bu3'  a  typewriter,  we  ntike 
this  special  announcement — up 
to  July  1st  you  can  save  $45  on 
the  famous  SI 00  Oliver,  the  price 
being  $55.  After  July  1st,  the 
price  will  be  $65.  Prompt  action 
saves  you  the  extra  $10. 

Total  Saving,  $45 

This  offer  is  made  by  the  Oliver 
Tj'pewriter  Company  itself.  You 
get  a  brand  new  Standard  Oliver, 
iVIodel  Nine,  direct  from  the  fac- 
torj',  not  second-hand,  not  re- 
built. It  is  the  identical  Oliver, 
long  priced  at  $100.  Over  950- 
000  have  been  sold  to  satisfied 
users  the  world  over. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  the  coupon  and  we  send  you  an 
Oliver  for  Five  Days  Free  Trial.  If  you 
want  to  buy  it,  pay  53  after  trial,  then  $4 
per  month.  If  you  don"t  want  it,  sliip  it 
back  at  our  expense.  By  dealing:  direct  with 
the  factory,  you  save  the  usual  sellinc  cost. 
Sendinc  the  coupon  does  not  oblicate  you  to 
buy.  We  leave  the  decision  to  you  after 
the  Oliver  arrives. 


Mail  the  Coupon  NOW 

Note  that  the  coupon  is  valid  only  until  mid- 
nitht.  June  30th.  After  that  the  price  will 
be  S65.  So  act  quickly.  Mail  the  coupon 
now  and  jet  the  Free  Trial  Oliver.  Vou  do 
not  assume  the  slisbtest  risk.  The  Oliver 
must  sell  itself. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
upon 
request 

NOW! 


The  Oliver 

Typewriter 

Company 

35  Oliver  Typewriter 

Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRPrER  COMPANY 

1035  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 

nShip  me  a  new  01i\-rr  Xo.  9  Typewriter  for 
five  days'  free  inspection.  If  I  keep  it  I  will  pay 
$55  as  follows:  $3  at  the  end  of  trial  period  and 
then  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  month.  The  title  to  re- 
main in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  If  I  makeca.sh 
settlement  at  end  of  trial  period  I  am  to  de- 
duct ten  per  cent  and  remit  to  you  J49.50. 

If  I  decide  not  to  keep  it.  I  will  ship  it  back  at 
your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 


My  shipping  point  is 

Name 

Street  A  ddress 

Cily StaU. 

Occupation  nr  f^ttsiru-^s 


3£ 
%3 


Ma 
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After  a  sumptuous  diniipr  in  a  Broadway 
restaurant  he  marcliod  in  Iriuuipli  in  llu- 
theater. 

lu  the  middle  of  the  first  aet  he  turned 
suddenly  to  a  man  siKinj?  beside  liim. 

"Do  you  know  Avho  1  am?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  stranger,  staring  his 
amazement. 

"I'm  the  payiufT  teller  of  a  Kew  York 
bank!"  exclaimed  Davison. 

Mr.  Patterson,  from  first  to  last,  had  a 
somewhat  stormier  life.  He  had  gone 
further  than  Mr.  Davison  in  early  <>duea- 
tion,  ha^  in.j:  spent  two  years  at  Darl mouth. 
In  1901,  reealls  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  lie 
had  been  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  token  of  French  appreciation  of 
what  he  had  done  for  his  employees: 

He  had  established  the  National  Cash 
liegister  Avorks  at  Dayton,  had  introduced 
gymnasiums,  cooking  schools,  lunches  at 
cost,  lecture  courses,  stimulations  to  home 
beautification  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 
But  here  as  elseAvhere  unionism  did  not 
take  kindly  to  what  was  called  industrial 
paternalism,  and  he  had  st>veral  strikes  to 
struggle  with.  He  also  had  to  face  Govern- 
ment attacks  on  the  theory  that  his  business 
had  made  itself  a  monopoly.  He  was  in- 
dicted under  the  Sherman  Law  in  1912, 
tried,  found  guilty  and  sentenced.  Friends 
asked  a  pardon  from  President  Wilson. 
;Mr.  Patt(>rson  sent  a  tel(>gram  to  the  Chief 
Executi\'e,  refusing  a  pardon,  saying  he 
wanted  only  justice.  On  appeal  the  judg- 
ment was  quashed,  and  he  was  relieved  of 
further  prosecution.  In  the  meantime  the 
great  Dayton  flood  of  191.3  had  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  display  both  physical 
courage  and  organizing  capacity. 

The  greatest  monument  that  he  leaves 
behind,  says  a  writer  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune,  is  the  conservancy 
system  by  which  the  water.s  of  the  Miami 
Kiver  around  Dayton  can  be  kept  hemmed 
in  during  the  flood  period.  The  WTiter 
recalls  the  terrible  iMarch  days  of  1913, 
when  the  need  of  such  a  system  was  shown : 

It  was  during  those  times  that  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's genius  for  directing  affairs  was 
called  upon  for  the  best  that  he  had  to  offer. 
With  the  first  rush  of  the  water  from  the 
broken  reserAoirs  farther  np  the  river  Air. 
Patterson  seemed  to  sense  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  flood,  and  a  half  dozen  hours  after 
the  inundation  started  he  had  turned  the 
wood-working  department  of  his  factory 
into  a  boat-making  establishment. 

It  is  probable  that  not  one  man  in  the 
place  knew  anything  beyond  the  rudiments 
of  making  skiffs,  but  when  Mr.  Patterson 
commanded,  that  was  enough.  By  night- 
fall tliree  or  four  skiffs  were  being  turned 
out  every  hour,  some  that  w(>re  seaworthy 
and  some  that  were  not — but  they  were 
boats  and  that  was  what  he  wanted. 

When  this  "capacity  production" 
reached  the  point  that  he  wanted,  the 
]Miami  was  such  a  swirling  mass  of  water 
that  the  best  of  steam  launches  could  not 
li\  e  in  the  current,  so  but  few  of  them  were 
e\  er  placed  in  use. 

The  special  men  of  IVie  Commercial 
Tribune,  sent  up  to  cover  the  flood,  arrived 
about  the  time  that  the  tirst  of  tlu>se  l)oats 
were  being  put  in  commission,  and  they, 


no(  n-ali/.iug  the  enormity  of  the  catas- 
trophe, believed  that  they  (;ould  bett«'r 
"cov(«r  the  story"  by  getting  a  lioaf. 
.\pi)eal  to  several  heads  of  de|)arlnu'n1s 
got  them  nowhere,  so  they  started  off  to 
find  Mr.  Patterson,  to  whom  all  things  aj>- 
])arently  were  referred. 

His  trail  was  picked  up  toward  tlu!  rush- 
ing waters  of  the  river,  and  there  they  found 
him  doing  his  best,  ])ersonaIly,  in  the  resciir 
work  that  was  going  on,  for  by  this  time 
w(jin(>n  and  men  were  crawling  along  the 
network  of  telephone  wires  from  their 
homes  to  safety.  A  lift;  line  had  been 
St  notched  out  into  th(>  water  and  a  dozen 
men  were  standing  waist  deep  in  the  water, 
sto])ping  rafts  laden  with  humans  that  wen; 
floating  doM-n.  One  of  the  newspaper  men 
wanted  to  know^  wh(>re  Mr.  Patterson  could 
be  found,  and  some  one  i)ointed  out  the 
farthest  man  out,  who  had  just  i)icked  a  boy 
from  a  raft  and  was  bringing  the  youngster 
to  shore.     That  was  John  H.  Patterson. 


"BOOTLEGGERS  I  HAVE  KNOWN"— BY 
A  PROHIBITION  OFFICER 

'TpHE  rise  of  the  bootlegger,  the  growth 
-*■  of  the  fraternity  in  power  and  deadli- 
ness,  and  the  counter-measures  of  Govern- 
ment agents,  is  a  theme  which  Harold 
B.  Dobbs,  of  much  experience  in  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  circles,  is  following  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  World. 
Bands  of  brigands,  "as  gentle  as  ever  cut 
a  throat  or  scuttled  a  ship,"  have  turned 
from  less  lucrative  pursuits,  he  says, 
especially  in  the  purlieus  of  New  York 
City,  where  the  picking  is  good,  to  boot- 
legging. Old  familiar  faces  of  the  "hop 
ring''  and  drug  peddlers  appear  among  the 
bootleggers.  Many  of  them,  most  of  them, 
in  fact,  make  their  own  liquor.  JMuch  of 
the  stuff  is  rank  poison;  it  killed  more  than 
a  hundred  people  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  before  the  gang  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  its  making  Avas  rounded  up. 
There  was  money  in  it,  however,  enough 
money  to  draw  in  a  fine  group  of  assorted 
counterfeiters,  e.x-saloon-keepers,  drug- 
runners  and  distributors  of  narcotics.  In- 
troducing his  story  of  the  breaking-up  of 
one  such  gang,  Mr.  Dobbs  writes: 

This  large  clique  of  law-breakers,  whetted 
by  the  larger  profits  of  bootlegging,  turned 
their  narcotic  "business"  over  to  subor- 
dinates and  entered  a  new  field.  A  great 
many  of  them  began  by  counterfeiting,  not 
United  States  currency,  but  whisky  lal)els, 
revenue  strip  stamps,  fac-simile  signatures 
of  bottlers  and  distillers,  withdrawal  per- 
mits and  doctors'  prescription  blanks. 

It  was  a  logical  move  for  these  criminals 
to  make.  They  had  plenty  of  forgers, 
photo-engravers,  printing-presses,  pressmen 
and  all  the  necessary  equipment.  These 
things  were  left-o\ fTS  from  former  activi- 
ties of  the  nioney-couuterf citing  gangs  Avith 
whom  this  crowd  had  many  times  held 
communion. 

In  any  cAcnt  they  changed  their  methods 
and  soon  Avere  head  over  heels  in  the  coun- 
terfeiting and  bootlegging  game.  After  I 
began  to  dig  into  the  operations,  mostly 
conducted  in  the  Italian  quarter,  of  Avhich 
Mulberry  Street  is  perhaps  the  main  thor- 
oughfare, I  met  uj)  with  familiar  faces.  It 
Avas  not  hmg  until  these  men  began  to 
change  in  aj>p<"aiance.     1  saAV  and  heard  of 
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Isn't  this  feeling  about  tires 
pretty  universal 


OST  car-owners 
intend  to  have  a 
car  the  rest  of 
^  their  lives,  Eco* 

nomical  operation  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  fash' 
iunahle. 

How  many  men  do  you 
know  who  won*t  expect 
tires  to  do  their  share  of 
the  saving? 

This  is  the  year  for  tire 
merchants  to  study  their 
customers  closely. 


The  makers  of  U.  S.  Royal 
Cords  have  recently  stated  what 
is  the  biggest  opportunity  to 
serve  in  the  tire  business. 

U.  S.  Royal  Cords  cannot  take 
care  of  all  the  people  v^^ho  want 
the  upward  quality  in  tires. 

Nor  do  they  claim  a  mon- 
opoly of  all  good  tire  making 
methods. 

It  is  the  things  they  refuse  to 
leave  undone  that  make  U.  S. 


Royal  Cords  the  measure  of  all 
automobile  tires. 

Not  only  what  is  put  in  but 
what  is  never  left  out — that  re- 
veals the  Royal  Cord  practical 

ideal. 

*  *  ^ 

So  Royal  Cord  makers 
feel  free  to  say  again  what 
they  have  said  before — 

Let  us  compete  for 
higher   and  higher 
quality. 

For  more  and 
more  public 
confidence. 


/•7       '"P'^ 


"iM 


The  maJiers  of  United  States  Tires  urge 
ut>on     eveo'botiy  —    manufacturer     and 
dealer  alike— a  new  kind  of  c<jm/>etition. 

Let  MS  compete  for  more  and  more 
public  confidence. 

Let  us  compete  for  higher  and 
higher  quality. 

Let  us  compete  for   still  7iiure 
dependable  public  service. 


mi 


.-,:£ij 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.  S.  Tire  Co. 


/^.«i 


•^^^^"'''-V^- 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or  anywhere 


WRITE- 


Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chine or  table 


SHAVE 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
any  handy 
place 


A4)usto-!ite 

A    ^^    %^FAKB£RWARE  PRODUCT  Jm^^^ 
Res.  U.  S.  Pst.  Off. 

THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps — stands — hangs — anywliere  and 
everywhere.  All  the  light  you  need  where  and 
when  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
light  bills.     No  other  lighting  device  like  it. 

Solid  brass;  handsome,  durable  and  com- 
pact. Clamp  is  felt-lined — can't  tfj  P"» 
scratch.  Guaranteed  five  years,  sf  ^k 
Complete  with  8-ft.  cord  and  plus         %J 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  complete  with  8-ft.  cord,  plug  and 
socket.  Brush  Brass  Finished  $5.00.  Statuary  Bronze  or 
A'icket  finish  $5.50.  West  of  Mississippi,  prices  25c  per 
tamp  higher. 


TRADE 


MARK 
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diamonds,  ultra-fashionable  clothes,  lim- 
ousines, stories  of  nightly  debauches,  where 
fortunes  wer(>  spent  in  an  e\ening.  They 
were  in  it  for  good,  and  I  knew  that  if  any 
one  attempted  to  break  up  their  parties 
and  their  money-making  murder  would 
be  in  ord(>r. 

I  soon  began  to  step  on  somebody's  toes. 
One  night  a  steel-jacketed  ])istol  bullet 
whistled  too  near  to  be  comfortable. 
Again,  I  arrested  one  of  their  runners  with 
a  few  quarts  of  poi- 
sonous hooch.  I  Avas 
getting  close  to  them. 
Soon  I  knew  the 
names  of  seAeral  who 
were  implicated.  The 
two  leaders  were  John 
Romanelli,  an  under- 
takerj  and  Carmine 
Lieenziata,  a  cheese 
merchant  of  ]Mott 
Street  in  the  Italian 
quarter.  Romanelli 
was  later  conA'icted  of 
gi'and  larceny  in 
Kings  County,  while 
Lieenziata  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter. The  others  were 
a  Massachusetts  sa- 
loon-keeper ;  D  ■  Am- 
brosio,  a  JMulberrv 
Street  drug-runner;  a 
truckman;  a  hotel- 
keeper,  and  one  other 
man. 

Here  was  as  gentle 
a  band  as  ever  cut  a 
throat  or  scuttled 
a  ship.  Others,  of 
course,  were  impli- 
cated in  the  opera- 
tions, but  were  minor 
actors  in  the  largest 

and  most  deadly  murder  plot  recorded 
since  the  Volstead  act  went  into  full  force 
and  effect. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  bootlegger  of  the 
type  I  was  dealing  with  was  ruthless.  He 
was  equijjped  with  plenty  of  money,  and  his 
modern  counterfeiting  plant  was  as  com- 
plete as  any  modem  small  newspaper. 
jNIost  all  of  them  had  criminal  records  and 
were  raised  with  utter  contempt  for  laAv. 
Their  shops  were  scattered  all  over  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  and  were  held  under 
fictitious  names.  Their  bottling  plants 
A\  t>re  apart  from  the  counterfeiting  estal»- 
lishments. 

iManufactured  or  denatured  alcohol,  the 
A\Titer  notes  in  passing,  is  a  deadly  poison. 
There  are  some  fiftj-  denaturing  liquids 
used,  but  most  perhaps  are  acetone,  formal- 
dehyde and  wood  alcohol.  The  bootlegger 
then  ptirchases  and  takes  the  barrels  and 
their  contents  away  to  his  small  shop  ta.x- 
free.  In  this  manner  the  cost  is  negligible 
and  he  can  if  he  has  the  time  redistill  the 
fluid.  The  bootlegger  can  not  eliminate 
the  poison,  but  the  expert  chemist  can. 
Mr.  Dobbs  returns  to  his  story: 

Lieenziata  had  an  insane  lust  for  money. 
*He  would  bottle  anything  that  had  the 
smell  of  alcohol  and  was  white.  In  his 
hurry  to  build  up  his  fu-st  million,  he  sold 
right  and  left.  And  it  was  his  innate  greed 
that  led  to  ultimate  arrest  and  conAiction 


and  flight  to  the  Italian  Riviera,  where  ho 
now  1)asks  under  sunny  skies,  with  a  ret- 
inue of  servants  doing  his  bidding. 

The  whole-  countryside  was  startled  on 
Ntnv  Year's  Day,  1920,  wIhmx  pn'ss  dis- 
patches told  of  scores  of  citizens  <iroi)])iiig 
like  flies  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  110  persons  made  up  the 
death  toll.  Officials  flew  up  inarms.  Who 
had  sold  the  murderous  liquid? 

I  A\as  ordered  to  take  up  the  investiga- 
t'xon.  1  could  almost  i)ut  my  finger  on  the 
bootleggers,  but  th(>  evidence  had  to  be 
clear  and  convincing  before  a  jury.  I  set 
out  to  get  it. 


THE  CAMELS  ARE  COMING. 

• — Rcitl  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Tracing  a  lot  of  wood  alcohol  amounting 
to  twelve  barrels,  containing  110  gallons 
each,  from  Pier  14,  North  River,  to  Pier  42, 
I  discovered  that  instead  of  arriving  at  the 
latter  dock,  where  it  should  have  been 
loaded  on  board  an  ocean  liner  for  export 
to  England,  it  had  been  diverted  to  some 
spot  in  Brooklyn.  The  truckman  who 
took  this  burden  of  liquid  death  from  Pier 
14  did  not  deliver  it  as  per  directions,  but 
at  the  instance  of  the  undertaker,  Roman- 
(>lli,  took  it  to  his  garage  in  Brooklyn. 
From  there  it  was  sold  by  Romanelli  to 
a  local  druggist,  who  in  tuni  sold  half  of 
it  to  Lieenziata. 

Lieenziata  immediately  set  about  bot- 
tling the  poison  under  the  following  fake 
labels:  Mart  el  brandy,  cognac,  rye,  Bour- 
bon and  gin.  Coloring  and  flavoring  ex- 
tracts Avere  added.  Then  he  sold  it.  He 
was  careful  not  to  sa^e  anj"  for  his  oaati  side- 
board. Then  I  traced  the  entire  lot  to 
Springfield  and  Chicopee  Falls,  IMass. 
From  there  a  small  portion  was  resold  in 
Connecticut. 

By  this  time  I  had  enough  evidence  to 
begin  rounding  up  the  band  and  started 
out  after  Romanelli,  the  undertaker,  or 
"King  John,"  as  he  was  called. 

"King  John"  was  the  leader  of  the  dis- 
trict and  a  big  politician  among  the  Italians 
in  this  quarter.  I  knew  that  he  and  the 
crowd  of  gunmen  at  his  disposal  w^ould 
resort  to  any  means  to  keep  the  "big  boss" 
out  of  jail. 

I  realized  that  I  could  get  him  only  by 
a  ruse.     Stopping  the  policeman  on  the  beat 
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Hfs  here  at  "Last ! 

cA  llevolutionizincj  'Jnvention 


Olw  SUPERFEX  Burner 

that  cooks  as  fast  as  cjas 
and  is  dbsolutelij  reliable 

'What  you  get  in  this  neiv  stove — 
See  it  NOW  at  your  dealer's 

1.  Cooking  speed  of  the  giant  gas  burner 
—in  the  Giant  SUPERFEX  Burner. 

Cooking  speed  of  the  standard 
gas  burner — in  the  standard  size 
SUPERFEX  burner. 

2.  Abundant  heat  that  is  absolutely 
clean  and  odorless. 

3.  Greater  economy  and  reliability  ot 
cookingwithallgradesofkeroseneoil. 

4.  Operating  convenience,  cleanliness 
and  new  time  saving  features. 

5.  Handsome,  sturdy,  long-lived  stove 
with  higher  and  bigger  Aladdin 
Quality  Porcelain  Enameled  Cooking 
Top,  and  new  base  shelf  for  utensils. 

6.  One  Gi3Pt  and  3  Standard  SUPERFEX 
burners. 

7.  A  new  (more  beautiful)  Gray  Enamel 
finish  on  all  chimneys. 


THE  world's  largest  makers  of  oil  stoves  and  ranges  have  crowned 
their  achievements  with  the  production  of  an  oil  range  that  cooks 
as  fast  as  gas  and  is  absolutely  reliable. 

Its  speed  and  success  are  all  in  the  New  Superfex  Burner,  a  new  and 
revolutionizing  invention,  which  adds  quickness  and  absolute  heat 
control  to  the  remarkable  cleanliness  and  sturdy  virtues  of  the  world- 
famous  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove — now  used  by  more  than 
1,000,000  housewives.  .       , 

To  accommodate  the  Superfex  Burners  and  the  Giant  Superfex,  we 
have  constructed  a  stove  that  for  beauty,  strength,  smartness,  con- 
venience, completeness  and  all-around  satisfaction,  sets  a  new  standard. 
Now  on  exhibition  for  the  first  time — America  over.  Visit  your  dealer. 

This  new  "300  line"  of  New  Perfection  Stoves  with  Superfex 
Burners,  is  additional  to  the  long-established  "Blue  Chimney"  New 
Perfection  Stove,  famous  and  favored  the  world  over  and  still  the 
most  popular  oil  stove  made  at  its  price. 

The  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Company 

Also  Makers  of  ALADDIN  Utensils  and  PERFECTION  Oil  Heaurs 
7456  PLATT  AVENUE  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Canadian  inquiries  regarding  these  new  ranges  should  be  addressed  to  The  Perfection   Stove  Company. 

Limited,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous 

Blue  Chimney  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stoves. 


NEW  PERFECTION  OilRanie 

»  with  SUPERFEX  Burners 


;  XdU  «iRt  HEREBY  ; 
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/<5^^      . -PRINK  VOOR 

<isC-^'x^.\(        \ OWN  HOOCH 
\-^^:  rtMO  MM   TME 
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I  askod  him  1o  <jo  into  tin-  iiu(l('rtakiii<?  cstalilishmi'iU  and  say 
that  ho  liad  found  a  man  on  the  tloorst»i>,  (h'link,  avIio  said  he 
ktiew  Romanelli. 

Thi>  officer  did  as  n-quostod.  In  tlie  rear,  st'ated  around  a  hms? 
tabU',  he  found  the  undertaker  and  some  twenty  men  drinking 
H'd  Avine  and  frJinihling. 

■'King  John "  Avas  persuaded  to  pomo  out  to  the  street  and  I  led 
him  to  the  ^vaiting  automoliiJe.  I  tokl  the  dri\-er  to  drive  to  the 
police  station. 

Romanelli  "turned  as  white  as  an  alabaster  jar."  Italians 
swarmed  out  from  the  l)aek  room  of  the  iindertakinsr  i)laee  de- 
manding to  know  what  the  trouble  was.  It  hai)i)ened  so  quickly 
that  the  Government  agents  were  down  the  street  before  the  gun- 
men   and     lioot  legging    gang 

realized  that  their  leader  had 
been  arrested.    Later — 

Romanelli  was  eonAicted  of 
grand  larceny  and  is  now  in 
Sing  Sing  under  a  sentence  of 
from  three  and  a  half  to  se\'en 
years. 

I  then  began  the  search  for 
Licenziata.  So  brave  and 
secure  was  he  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  too  important  and  rich 
to  be  arrested  that  he  made  no 
pretense  at  hiding. 

I  walked  into  his  shop  on 
Mott  Street,  accomi^anied  b.\- 
-Michael  Batto  of  the  Police 
Headquarters  Italian  Squad, 
who  knew  him.  He  was  seated 
at  his  desk,  surrounded  by  his 
Italian  cheeses  and  macaroni. 
I  told  him  he  was  under 
arrest.  He  said  he  would 
come  along,  and  reaching  down 
into  a  desk  drawer  I  saw  him 
])ull  oiit  a  8S  pearl-handled 
revolver. 

"WTiat  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that?"  I  asked  him,  at 
the  same  time  taking  it  out  of 
his  hand. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  ex- 
l)lained,  "I  don't  want  the 
detective  to  see  it.  I  was  ar- 
rested once  before  for  carrying 
a  giin." 


HE  RUNS  HIS  CAR  ON  CORN   MEAL  AND 

RAISINS 

PKRPETUAL  MOTION  MAY  still  await  discovery,  but 
something  approaching  it  has  been  hit  upon  by  a  North 
Carolina  genius,  as  related  in  a  si)ecial  disjiatch  to  the 
New  York  Ti/nm.  The  man,  we  solemnly  are  informed,  has  per- 
fected a  car  which  carries  its  own  still,  and  produces  moonshine 
fuel  so  fast  that,  in  place  of  having  to  fill  the  gas  tank  from 
time  to  time,  the  motorist  frequently  has  to  stop  in  order  to 
empty  his  tank  of  the  excess  fuel  produced  while  he  runs.  He 
uses  the  radiator  a'^  paj't  of  his  still,  aiul   the  e.xhaust  from  his 

_  engine   heats   the    "mash"  to 

exactly  the  proper  temperature 


^C/tari 


ONE  WAY  OF  RKFORMIXG  THE  BOOTLEGGER. 

—Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


I    searched    the    shop    and 
found  one  of  the  most  complete 

counterfeiting  establishments  I  had  ever  seen.  Electric-driven 
press,  plates  for  making  all  the  necessary  iiaraphernalia,  such 
as  fake  labels,  strip  stamps,  new  tinfoil  caps,  empty  barrels 
and  bottles. 

He  was  held  in  bail  oi  SIOO.OOO  and  furnished  it  Tsithin  a  few- 
hours'  notice.  Later  he  was  turned  over  to  the  authorities  of 
Kings  County.  There  his  bail  was  reduced  to  •S.jO.OOO.  He  was 
indicted  for  manslaughter  in  the  .second  degree,  con\-icted  before 
a  \\\r\  and  sentenced  to  serve  eighteen  jears  and  six  months 
in  Sing  Sing.    He  appealed  the  case. 

While  the  appeal  was  pending  Licenziata  liquidated  his 
affairs,  turned  his  inventory  of  bootleg  liquor  into  cash 
and  took  a  hurried  journey  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Italy. 
I  ha\e  since  learned  that  he  bought  a  .seventeenth  century 
chateau,  and  the  life  that  he  leads,  secure  in  his  liberty, 
would  put  to  shame  the  dissipations  of  manj'  an  old  Roman 
Senator.  There  is  no  extradition  from  Itah^  to  the  United 
States  and  Licenziata  is  safe.  But  if  he  ever  reads  these 
lines  he  will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  saj*  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  110  deaths  and  that  these  shores  are  forbidden  to 
him  for  all  time. 

These  were  ty])es  of  men  who  had  turned  from  making  spurious 
S20  notes  to  the  illicit  and  unscrupulous  sale  of  bootleg  Avhisky 
because  of  the  lure  of  greater  i)rofits.  The  old  game  of  counter- 
feiting was  tame  beside  this  new  "business"  made  possible  b3' 
the  Volstead  act.  It  was  less  precise  and  no  expert  engravers 
were  needed; 

Last  year,  the  Government  seized  over  3,000,000  fake  labels, 
strip  stamps,  counterfeit  withdrawal  papers  and  doctors'  pre- 
scription blanks.  Scores  of  printing-presses  and  plates  have 
been  conJSseated,  and  manj'  convictions  have  been  obtained, 
with  sentences  ranging  from  two  to  five  yeaz's. 


to  produce  the  grade  of  moon- 
shine needed  to  give  30  or  40 
miles  to  the  gallon.  Like 
Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
^Marines,  who  fed  his  horse 
on  corn  and  beans,  all  this 
motorist  has  to  buy  is  corn 
meal  and  yeast,  according  to 
his  story.  As  The  Times  cor- 
respondent gravely  relates  in 
a  dispatch  which  appears  to 
]ia\(!  been  sent,  recei\ed  and 
])ublished  in  good  faith: 

A  young  business  man  from 
Hickory,  Avho  was  driving  with 
his  family  over  the  new  high- 
way, st  opt  at  Carpenter's  Knob 
to  change  the  air  in  one  of  his 
tires,  when  a  young  man  in  a 
Irig  roadster  drew  up  alongside 
and  inquired  if  he  might  be  of 
hel]).  The  Hickory  man,  who 
had  been  tr\-ing  for  half  an  hour 
to  make  seventy  pounds  of  air 
groAV  where  only  fifteen  were 
before,  w'as  glad  to  turn  the 
])ump  over  to  the  stranger, 
and  w  hile  he  was  resting  his 
1  )ack,  he  w  alked  over  and  looked 
at  the  roadster,  the  engine  of 
w  hich  was  still  running. 

Noticing  the  clear  snap  to 
the  exhaust  and  the  absence 
of  any  smoke  or  odor,  the  Hickory  man  said:  "That's  pretty 
good  gasoline  you're  using." 

"That's  not  gasoline,  that's  moonshine,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"jMoonshine?"  questioned  the  Hickory  man.    "Do  you  mean 
moonshine?" 

"Yes,  moonshine,  red-eye,  liquid  joj%"  answered  the  young 
fellow,  taking  a  key  from  his  pocket.  "Here,  let  me  show  you 
something." 

Then  the  young  fellow  unlocked  the  lid  from  the  big  deck  on 
the  back  of  the  roadster  and,  raising  it  up,  disclosed  not  the 
customary  jumble  of  t<Jols  and  tire  chains,  but  a  shiny,  copper 
still,  Avhich  was  bubbling  away  as  merrily  as  if  it  were  hidden 
in  the  mountains. 

He  ex7)lained  to  the  Hickory  man  that  he  had  disconnected  the 
hose  ruuniiig  from  the  cylinder  block  to  the  radiator  and  had 
piped  the  hot  water  to  a  double-jacket  copper  vessel  surround- 
ing the  still  and  had  also  taken  off  the  muffler  from  the  exhaust 
pipe  and  had  run  the  hot  gases  through  a  copper  tube  which  was 
immersed  in  the  outside  jacket  in  order  to  superheat  the  wat<'r, 
and  in  this  wav'  generate  enough  heat  to  operate  the  still  in  a 
verj'  efficient  manner,  while  the  vapor  from  the  still,  instead  of 
being  carried  off  through  the  familiar  co]>per  "worm,"  was  pi]jed 
fUreet  to  the  radiator,  which  formed  a  perfect  condenser,  from 
the  bottom  of  wiiich  the  precious  fluid  Avas  conducted  tlirough 
a  small  copper  tube  back  to  the  gasoline  tank  from  which  it  was 
drawTi  to  the  carburetor  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  Hickory 
man  says  he  told  the  stranger  he  did  not  know  a  gas  engine 
would  run  on  com  liquor,  and  the  man  replied: 

"Ordinarily  that's  true,  but  the  carburetor  on  this  car's  my 
own  invention." 

The  young  man  explained  the  extraction  of  fusel  oU  and  the 
number  of  thermal  units  in  a  calory,  etc.,  until  the  Hickory  man 
was  lost  in  a  maze  of  technicalities.  He  learned,  however,  that 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  could  be  gotten  from  one  gallon  and 
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The  famous  Valspar 
boiling  water  test 


New  Woodwork  for  Old — 

with  Valspar  Varnish-Stain 

This  Spring — brighten  up  and  protect  your  woodwork  and 
furniture  with  Valspar  Varnish-Stains.  These  stains  have  more 
than  their  beautiful  colors  to  recommend  them.  They  are 
Valspar  itself — the  waterproof,  weatherproof,  accident-proof 
varnish — p/us  attractive  natural  wood  colors. 

You  apply  both  Valspar  and  Stain  with  one  stroke  of  the 
brush — anyone  can  do  it!  Valspar  Varnisli-Stains  can  be  se- 
cured in  Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Cherry, 
or  Moss  Green.  They  bring  out  the  grain  and  beauty  of  the 
wood  with  pleasing  clearness. 

Remember  that  Valspar  Varnish-Stains  are  for  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  use — that  they  are  easy  to  apply  and  dry  hard  over 
night.     Use  the  coupon  below  for  sample. 

VALENTINE   &   COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Established  1832 

New  York       Chicago       Boston       Toronto       London       Paris        Amsterdam 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 
This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps — isc  apiece 
for  each  3Sc  sample  can  checked  at  right.  (Only  one 
sample  of  each  product  supplied  at  this  special  price. 
Print  full  mail  address  plainly.) 

Dealer's  Name 


Dealer's  Address . 
Your  Name 


Your  Address City . 


D 


Valspar  Stain  . 

State  color 

Valspar D 

ValsparEnamel   .    D 
State  color 


_Aj^O/g^— w^^j 


VAILISMTEMIE'S 


¥AL: 


4(? 
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OSe  daily  prog'rain 
^that  comes  io  yrou, 

■mm  kyJii"^ 

MAGNA 


Without  a  Magna- 
vox  Radio  no  wire- 
less receiving  set  is 
complete. 


MORE  wonderful  day  by  day 
groves  the  range  of  entertain- 
ment, recreation  and  information 
supplied  by  radio  programs  broad- 
casted in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

All  you  require  to  enjoy  these  pro- 
grams in  your  own  home  is  a  receiving 
set  equipped  with  the  Magnavox 
Radio.  ^X'ith  it,  it  is  possible  for  the 
entire  family  to  hear  all  that  is  in  the 
air  as  if  it  were  being  played  by  your 
phonograph. 

Any  radio  dealer  will  de- 
monstrate for  you,  01  write 
ir  us  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Magnavox  Company 

Oakland,  California 

New  York  Office:  370  Seventh  Ave. 

Penn.  Terminal  BIdg. 


iio 'brings  it 

{Magnavox 

ll-*^*  tells  it 1 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


'  thSit   instead  -ef  having  to   stop  al  every 

i  service  station  -to  lay  in  a  siipply  of  gas, 
the  new  oar  had  to  stop  e\ery  two  hours  to 
have  the  surpliis  drawn  off  from  the  tank  at 
the  rear,  as  tfe  outfit  geuerared  the  fuel 

i  faster  than  it  was  Consumed.  He  also 
learned  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  stop 
at  a  country  store  once  in  a  while  to  Iniy  a 

!  ^eck  of  coru  meal,  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar, 
a  cake  of  yeast  and  a  few  other  simple 
ingredients,  the  names  of  which  were  not 
divulged,  to  make  the  contrivance  prac- 
tically self-supporting. 

The  Hickory  man  asked  if  the  stranger 
liad  made  any  effort  to  learn  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  the  invention  and  was 
told  that  the  owner  was  in  communication 
with  two  big  automobile  manufacturers 
who  were  anxious   to   purchase  both   the 

,  carburetor  and  the  formula. 

The  young  man  said  he  was  bom  and 

!  reared  in  the  South  ^Mountains,  but  had 
taken  two  years  at  college,  where  he  had 

,  studied  physics  and  chemistry.     His  name 

;  was  not  learned. 


WHY— AND  HOW— EUROPE  LEAVES 
HOME 

THERE  were  three  young  men  from 
the  American  Consulate  sitting  behind 
a  long  counter  in  a  big  room  at  a  Xorth 
European  port  of  embarkation  for  Amer- 
ica. Before  them  passed  a  constant 
stream  of  emigrants  from  Poland,  from 
Czecho-Slovakia.  from  Lithuania,  from 
Roumania,  and  from  various  other  coun- 
tries of  Central  Europe.  The  stream  oozed 
in  at  a  double  door  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
wound  slowly  past  the  three  young  men, 
and  slowly  trickled  out  of  another  double 
door  far  behind  them.  It  had  flowed 
steadily  through  the  room  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon,  when 
it  had  been  temporarih'  dammed  to  allow 
the  three  j^oung  men  to  get  something  to 
eat,  and  from  early  afternoon  until  two 
hours  after  nightfall. 

The  same  thing  was  happeninjg,  at  the 
same  time,  says  the  wTiter  of  a  new  book 
called  "Why  Europe  Leaves  Honie" 
(Bobbs-^Merriin.  at  a  number  of  European 
ports  of  embarkation  where  immigration  to 
America  was  not  rigorously  restricted. 
Streams  of  humanity  were  oozing  slowly 
but  ceaselessly  out  of  Central  Europe  to 
America;  streams  of  "undersized,  peculiar, 
alien  people  moA-ing  peri)etually  through 
consulate  and  steamship  offices  and  de- 
lousing  plants  on  their  Avay  from  the  slums 
of  Europe  to  the  slums  of  America;  streams 
trickling  through  Ha\Te  and  Boulogne 
and  Cherbourg;  streams  flowing  tlu-ough 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  and  Danzig; 
streams  gnawing  at  the  temporary  barriers 
which  keep  them  from  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg and  Stettin:  streams  which  swell  to 
torrents  just  before  the  ocean  liners  sail 
and  dwindle  again  to  orderly  and  steady 
ciurents  when   the   liners  have   departed. 

I  but  wiiich  flow  without  cessation  under  ail 

:  conditions." 


The  WTiter,  Kenneth  L.  Roberts,  is  an 

alarmist  in  a  way — at  least  he  presents 
material  of  an  alarming  nature.  He  calls  it 
"Accurate  and  depropagandizeil  informa- 
tion gathered  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Danzig,  Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy,  Turkey  and 
Greece."  One  of  the  morals  of  this  in- 
formation is  brought  out,  as  he  continues 
the  story  introduced  in  the  first  paragraph: 

These  three  young  men  from  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate,  then,  were  "sitting  on  the 
line"  in  one  of  Europe's  ports  of  embarka- 
tion. They  were  watching  for  fake  pass- 
ports or  false  American  A-ises  or  counterfeit 
American  ten-dollar  consular  fee  stamps. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  1921  that  pass- 
ports began  to  be  examined  at  the  ships 
for  frauds,  but  fraudulent  passports  had 
been  in  use  for  months.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  thousands  of  persons 
entered  the  United  States  during  1920 
with  forged  papers. 

In  front  of  the  three  j'oung  men  there 


TOO   -MUCH    GUEST. 
— OargiU  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


was  a  little  pile  of  Polish  passports  bearing 
forged  American  \-ises,  forged  signatures  of 
J.  K.  Huddle,  American  Vice-Consul  in 
Warsaw  in  charge  of  American  \'ises,  and 
counterfeit  American  ten-dollar  consular 
fee  stamps.  The  young  man  beside  whom 
I  was  sitting  had  been  scrutinizing  A-ises 
for  nearly  eight  hours.  He  was  plainly 
very  tired  and  very  nervous,  and  very 
much  on  edge  from  the  stench  of  the  emi- 
grants, and  from  their  ceaseless  efforts  to 
better  their  positions  in  the  line  by  little 
tricks  and  meannesses,  and  from  their 
eternal  and  obA-ious  falsehoods  when  ques- 
tioned. In  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  as  I 
sat  there,  he  took  three  passports  from 
three  mean-faced,  shifty-eyed  Jews  who 
were  traveling  on  Polish  papers.  He  threw 
them  with  the  other  fratidulent  passports, 
motioned  their  bearers  to  come  behind  the 
counter  for  examination,  and  then  swTing 
around  on  his  stool  and  faced  me. 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes — ^a  fact 
which  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  eight  hours 
of  exacting  and  unpleasant  and  wearjing 
labor  in  which  he  had  been  engaged;  and 
in  repeating  his  words  I  Avould  like  to  say 
again  that  the  ivork  had  made  him  very 
nervous  and  a  ery  much  on  edge. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  he  said. 
"My  father  wanted  me  to  get  my  education 
out  of  a  college.  A  college  is  a  good  thing, 
of  course;  but  it  never  appealed  to  me  very 
much.  I  had  an  idea  that  if  I  took  a  pack- 
horse  and  a  few^  books  and  got  out  into  the 
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T>ouglas  Fir 

for  Industrial  "buildings 

— ria  Panama  Canal 

THE  huge  Weyerhaeuser  re- 
distributing plant  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  makes  imme- 
diately available  to  the  Eastern 
markets  the  great  Douglas  Fir 
forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

No  other  wood  produces 
structural  timbers  their  equal 
— great  timbers  up  to  80  feet 
long  and  of  almost  any  size. 
All  heart-wood  and  enduring 
— no  sap-wood  to  decay,  as 
with  ordinary  timber.  This 
wonderful  wood  grows  over  a 
wide  country  at  varying  alti- 
tudes, producing  variations 
adapted  for  many  purposes. 

The  highest  type  for  struc- 
tural timbers  requires s«Vw///c 
selection  of  standing  timber, 
careful  sorting  in  the  log-pond, 
sawing  into  structural  timbers 
only  that  portion  that  contains 
the  greatest  strength  —  fol- 
lowed by  rigid  inspection  and 
grading. 

All  a  Weyerhaeuser  detail  — 
to  produce  a  more  efficient, 
uniform  type  of  timbers  adapt- 
ed to  the  heaviest  needs  of  in- 
dustrial construction. 

More  about  the  Weyerhaeu- 
ser method  of  timber  selection 
and  why  it  is  important  to  in- 
dustrial builders  is  contained 
in  two  booklets,  mailed  free  on 
request. 


L'i:i,n:  .•■','''  r  '.        .     ast Douglas  Fir 

at  the  H'eyerhaeuser plant  at  Baltimore, 


One  of  the  storage  sheds  for  Douglas  Fir  al  tht 
Weyerhaeuser  plant  at  Baltimore. 


A  few  of  the  lilt  ;<■  timbers  hi  lite  timber  yard 
at  the  Weyerhaeuser  plant  at  Baltimore. 


A  Special  Lumber  Service 
for  American  Industry 


FOR  YEARS  industrial  men 
—  purchasing  agents,  engi- 
neers, executives  —  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  day  in  and 
day  out  activity  of  American 
Industry  —  have  been  search- 
ing for  a  dependable  source  of 
lumber  supply. 

There  is  a  real  need,  with  so 
many  kinds  of  lumber  on  the 
market,  for  a  lumber  organiza- 
tion with  the  industrial  point  of 
view. 

SUCH  a  service  the  Weyer- 
haeuser organization  is  now 
equipped  to  render  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

A  corps  of  men,  specially 
trained,  with  a  broad  vision  of 
industrial  needs  and  conditions; 
men  who  think  industrially;  and 
backed  by  shipping  facilities 
planned  for  industry;  lumber  and 
even  standing  timber 5^/^cW/or 
industrial  requirements;  all  cou- 
pled with  timber  and  manufac- 
turing resources  strong  enough 
and  varied  enough  to  meet  the 
wide  scope  of  industrial  de- 
mand. 

Here  you  have  sixteen  saw- 
mills with  complete  stocks  of 
fifteen  kinds  of  lumber  all  avail- 
able through  one  organization. 

Every  standard  grade  of "  Fin- 
ish," "Factory,"  "Structural" 


and"Common"lumber  suitable 
for  the  manifold  factory  and  in- 
dustrial uses. 

THE  Panama  Canal  now 
makes  possible  an  addition- 
al service  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. 

A  great  Distributing  and  Re- 
manufacturing  Plant  is  now  in 
operation  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, serving  the  needs  of  that 
section  from  well-balanced 
stocks  of  Pacific  Coast  woods 
3000  miles  closer  at  hand,  and 
all  designed  to  save  for  indus- 
try the  large  losses  so  often  in- 
cident to  delayed  shipments 
and  unforeseen  contingencies. 

The  resources  of  this  great 
lumber  service  organization  are 
being  recognized  as  indispen- 
sable to  more  and  more  indus- 
trial lumber  buyers. 

Their  knowledge  of  indus- 
trial lumber  needs  is  available 
to  you. 

Weyerl^aeusQr  Forest  Prod- 
ucts are  distributed  through 
the  established  trade  channels 
by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Company,  Spokane,  Waching- 
ton,  with  branch  offices  at  208 
S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  1015 
Lexington  Bldg.,  Baltimore; 
and  4th  and  Roberts  Sts.,  St. 
Paul;  and  with  representatives 
throughout  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Pacific  Coast  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire;  Northern  White  Pine 

and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


'^ 


Lisht  Where  Needed 


\X7INCHESTER  has  developed  a  better  flashlight  for 
'  '  you — a  flashlight  simple  to  operate,  dependable  and 
durable. 

^  Winchester  flashlights  have  strong  fibre  and  nickel 
cases,  special  Winchester  safety  switch,  and  the  lens  is 
seated  in  a  metal  flange  with  which  it  is  one  piece.  It 
cannot  fall  out. 

C  Winchester  excels  in  the  seamless  drawing  of  metals, 
and  this  experience  has  been  utilized  to  develop  a  success- 
ful seamless  zinc  battery  shell.  This  shell  is  extra  thick, 
preventing  corrosion  and  giving  longer  life. 

^  Try  a  Winchester  battery  the  next  time  you  refill  your 
flashlight  —  you  will  appreciate  the  bright  light  and 
longer  life. 

^  There  are  4000  Winchester  stores  in  the  United  States 
which  sell  Winchester  flashlights  and  batteries  and 
other  new  products.     Look  for  this  sign  on  the  window: 

•THe.TVriVCH£ST£K  STORE 

WINCHESTER    REPEATING    ARMS    CO. 
N  Z\\    H  A  \  E  N  ,    CO  N  N  . 


TOOLS      '       CUTLERY 

FLASHLIGHTS      '      GUNS     AND      AMMUNITION 

SKATES      .      FISHING      TACKLE 


country.  I  could  soak  up  as  much  eduealion 
as  I  could  get  out  of  a  college.  It  seemed 
to  be  all  the  same  to  my  father;  so  "wheu  I 
had  finished  prep  school  he  gave  me  my 
college  money  and  I  ^vent  out  to  Colorado 
and  got  a  saddh^-horse  and  a  pack-horse.  I 
wandered  all  through  that  country,  moun- 
tains and  deserts  and  canons.  It's  a 
wonderful  country,  like  all  the  rest  of  our 
country.  I  loved  it  then  and  I  love  it' 
now.  .  .  ." 

He  hesitated  and  looked  around  at  the 
human  stream  -which  moved  steadily  on  its 
serpentine  course  before  us. 

"When  I  think,"  he  went  on,  "that  these 
people,  who  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ■i)atriotism,'  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  hate  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  going  to  America  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  future  of  that  country,  it  makes 
me  see  red!" 

One  of  the  other  young  men  pushed  back 
his  stool  and  looked  around  at  me. 

"That  goes  for  me,  too,"  he  said.  "After 
you'\e  seen  these  mobs  pouring  over  to 
America  for  a  few  weeks,  you  get  so  fighting 
mad  that  you  can't  talk  about  it." 

The  third  young  man  looked  up  from  a 
scrutiny  of  a  doubtfid  consular  fee  stamp. 
"What  do  they  say  about  it  at  home?" 
he  asked.  "What  are  they  letting  this  go 
on  for?  They  can't  know  what's  going  on, 
or  they'd  stop  it  in  a  second.  What's 
the  matter  with  them,  anyway?  Are  they 
crazy  i" 

]Mr.  Roberts  then  comes  to  a  point  which 
he  considers  of  great  importance  to  the 
future  of  America.  It  is  the  stimulation  of 
Jewish  immigration  to  our  shores  by  the 
Hebrew  Immigi-ation  Aid  Society.  His 
criticism  of  this  society  is  presented  here  as 
he  gives  it,  -without  prejudice,  purely  for 
the  information  of  both  sides.  Air.  Roberts 
writes: 

Hias  is  not  exactly  what  its  name  im- 
plies. When  an  alien  leaves  Europe  for 
America,  he  is  au  emigrant.  When  he 
arrives  in  America,  he  is  an  immigrant.  If 
Hias  stopt  Aviih  being  an  Immigrant  aid  so- 
ciety, and  coniiued  its  Avork  to  America 
alone,  nobodj-  could  have  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. When,  however,  it  becomes  an 
Emigrant  aid  society  and  moves  its  ac- 
tivities to  Europe,  it  automatically  becomes 
an  artificial  stimulator  of  emigration;  and 
stimulated  emigration  has  always  been 
recognized  by  every  immigration  authority 
in  America  as  a  very  offensive  and  unde- 
sirable thing.  It  was  offensive  and  unde- 
sirable in  the  past  because  those  who  left 
their  homes  to  go  to  America  did  not  do  so 
in  answer  to  an  economic  demand  in  this 
country,  and  because  America  was  in  no 
way  benefited  by  them.  The  Jews  who  are 
coming  to  America  to-day  are — through  no 
fault  of  their  own — undesirable  for  these 
reasons,  and  for  several  others  as  well. 
In  the  old  days  there  were  two  great 
stimulators  of  emigration  in  Central  and 
Southeastern  Europe — the  transportation 
agents  and  the  labor  agents.  The  work  of 
these  agents  in  stimulating  emigration  was 
characterized  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration  in  1909  as  a 
"cr^-ing  shame."  Hias  is  as  much  of  an 
emigration  stimulator  in  the  sections  where 
it  operates  as  transportation  agents  and 
labor  agents  were  before  their  acti^^ties 
became  illegal  and  were  forbidden. 
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The  American  flag  floats  from  a  flagstaff 
above  the  door  of  the  Hias  office  in  Warsaw, 
and — when  conditions  are  normal,  as  they 
were  in  early  1921 — under  this  flag  pass  one 
thousand  prospective  Hebrew  emigrants 
e^'ery  day.  Every  one  of  the  thousand  is 
ruthlessly  selfish,  and  is  determined — as  the 
Warsaw  head  of  the  Hias  organization 
stated — to  get  there  first.  Nevertheless, 
the  struggling,  excited,  irritating  crowd  is 
handled  quietly,  expeditiously  and  pa- 
tiently by  Hias.  It  is  a  remarkably  effi- 
cient and  excellent  organization;  and  the 
work  for  which  it  exists  could  not  be  done 
in  a  more  capable  and  praiseworthy  manner. 

When  the  doors  of  the  Hias  office  are 
thro'wn  open  e^•ery  morning  and  the  strug- 
gling crowd  claws  and  fights  its  way  up  the 
twisted  stairway  that  leads  from  the  court- 
yard to  the  offices,  each  applicant  is  given  a 
green  card,  a  red  card,  or  a  blue  card,  de- 
pending on  whether  he  has  conae  to  cable  to 
his  relatives  in  America,  to  get  money 
which  has  been  sent  from  America,  or  to 
get  his  passport. 

This  business  of  getting  money  from 
America  to  stimulate  immigration  is  highly 
systematized.  If  the  Jew  in  America  does 
not  reply  to  the  first  two  cabled  requests — 

The  WarsaAv  cable  will  contain  the  phrase 
"Jacob  Goldberg  sent  cable  Samuel 
Goldberg  for  .S300.  Locate."  Samuel 
Goldberg  may  be  a  resident  of  New  York 
or  of  Chicago  or  of  Detroit.  Wherever  he 
may  be,  an  American  Hias  office  gets  in 
touch  A^-ith  him  and  asks  bruskly  why  he 
hasn't  answered  the  request  of  Jacob  Gold- 
berg for  three  hundred  dollars.  Samuel 
Goldberg's  address  may  have  changed.  If 
that  has  happened,  the  Hias  organization 
in  America  sends  out  special  messengers, 
locates  his  new  address  and  tells  him  to 
hurry  up  and  answer  Jacob  Goldberg's 
cable.  If  he  is  still  reluctant,  Hias  works 
on  his  sympathies  by  telling  him  of  the  suf- 
ferings which  Jacob  Goldberg  is  undergoing. 
Almost  invariably  the  money  is  sent;  of 
course,  through  Hias.  Doctor  Schluger, 
head  of  the  Warsaw  Hias,  told  me  that  dur- 
ing December,  1920,  Hias  paid  out  half  a 
million  American  dollars  to  emigrants. 

All  the  detail  work  in  connection  with 
securing  passports  from  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment for  Jews  is  done  by  Hias.  It  takes  the 
applications  and  the  necessary  documents 
from  its  clients,  bunches  them,  presents 
them  to  the  proper  Polish  authorities;  and 
all  that  the  clients  need  to  do  is  to  come 
around  on  the  proper  day  and  collect  them. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Hebrew 
Immigration  Aid  Society  might  as  well  be 
issuing  Polish  vises.  An  attempt  was  ac- 
tually made  by  the  Society  to  persuade  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
to  allow  American  vises  to  be  issued  by 
Hias  officials  in  Europe  without  interference 
by  Americar  consuls,  so  that  Jews  would 
not  be  put  to  the  annoyance  of  going  all  the 
way  to  an  American  consulate  and  of  stand- 
ing in  line  in  order  to  get  an  American  vise. 

The  Hias  organization  is  one  of  the 
smoothest  and  most  capable  travel  agencies 
that  ever  operated.  If  its  operations  should 
continue  to  develop  in  the  future  with  the 
same  overwhelming  success  that  character- 
ized them  during  the  year  1920,  and  if  the 
United  States  doesn't  produce  less  talk  and 
more  action  as  regards  immigration,  a 
majority  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
Europe  will  be  transferred  to  America  in 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  Cook's  tours 
ever  kno'WTi.  The  organization  is  so  strong, 
60  efficient,  and  so  energetic  that  no  other 
people  can  compete  with  the  Jews  in  the 
matter  of  emigration  to  America. 
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DUNLOP 

The  largest  sellinf 
Imporiea  GolF  Ball 
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CACH 
Three  Suet 

The  t6?-->m>ll 
The  '0'-  -madlum 
The    M»nnuw.UfH« 

The  DUNLOP  Warwick 
SELLS    rotK 

70« 


"Only  a  dime  more  and 
you  gel  a  Dunlop.  There's 
change  coming  from  a 
dollar  bill,  too." 


Over  the  Course — 

And  a  Perfect  Ball  to  Sink  on  the  18th 

After  all,  it  is  the  inaccuracies  of  hitting  that  give 
to  the  game  of  golf  its  delightful  uncertainty,  its 
sporting  challenge  to  skill  and  self-control  and  the 
happy  rewards  of  precision.  These  items  of  physical 
error  are  taken  into  account  in  the  construction  of 
a  Dunlop  golf  ball. 

In  addition  to  its  well-balanced  playing  qualities  a 
Dunlop  is  capable  of  taking  a  lot  of  punishment.  It 
has  the  durability  to  carry  its  full  quota  of  topping 
and  hacking.  Give  a  Dunlop  all  the  gaff  that  you 
would  expect  a  good  golf  ball  to  stand  for  and  still 
it  will  land  on  the  i8th  green  in  lit  condition  to  hole 
out  with  an  accurate-rolling  putt.  Yes,  it  ought  to 
be  good  for  another  half-dozen  rounds. 

It  is  the  scientific  gauging  of  Dunlop  covers,  exactness  of  their 
thickness  and  hardness  to  match  the  inward  resiliency  of  each 
particular  ball  that  gives  to  Dunlop  their  fine  qualities  of  durabil- 
ity— not  easy  to  pound  out  of  shape,  to  cut  or  to  split. 

Then,  too,  the  skillful  application  of  these  covers,  under 
hydraulic  pressure,  adds  many  holes  to  the  lite  of  a  Dunlop. 
The  gutta-percha  penetrates  the  core  to  a  considerable  depth 
and  the  Dunlop  Vacuum  process  prevents  air  bubbles,  the 
frequent  cause  of  splitting  with  balls  less  carefully  made. 

The  durability  of  the  new  standard  Dunlops  represents  just  one 
item  of  economy  contributed  to  the  game.  Dunlops  are  now 
obtainable  for  85c  each,  a  price  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  best 
grade  domestic  brands  and  that  offers  a  material  saving  as  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  other  imported  balls.  The  Dunlop  War- 
wick (really,  much  superior  to  the  average  ball)  sells  for  70c. 

The  difference  a  Dunlop  adds  to  your  game,  makes  it  a  ball 
worth  insisting  upon. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CORP'N  OF  AMERICA 

Golf  Ball  Sales  Department 
17  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

Canadian  Distributors 
Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


SPORTS  -  AND  '  ATHLETICS 


CANOEING  AND  CAIMPING  THROUGH  ENGLAND 


ONE  WAY,  A  SPORTING  WAY,  to  visit  the  heart  of 
England  is  to  get  close  to  it  in  a  large  Canadian  canoe, 
carrying  a  gypsy  tent,  a  cooking  kit,  and  various  other 
impedimenta  commonly  used  in  the  Canadian  Anlds.  It  may  be 
an  unusual  method  l)ut.  savs  R.  .1.  E\ans.  a  man  who  tried  it. 


From  the  "National  Geographic  Magazine.  ' 

AN   AMERICAN    CAXOE    IX    AX   ENGLISH    SETTING. 
Equipped  witli  a  tent,  cooking  utensils  and  other  camping  paraphernalia,  two  canocLsts  managed 
to  see  more  of  England  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  tourist,  and  to  do  it  very  inexpensively,  too. 


flapjiing  sloAvly  overhead  and  the  great  castle  in  the  background 
complete  the  picture.     It  is  a  v^erj^  "haunt  of  ancient  peace." 

On  leaving  the  park  our  course  became  more  difficidt,  and  great 
care  was  necessary  to  aAoid  the  shaUows  and  rocks  which  plenti- 
fully liestrcwed  the  river-bed.  Fortunateh",  no  mishap  occurred, 
and  b\  nightfall  we  were  safely  encamped  at  Stratford,  the  home 

of  Shakespeare. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  arrive 
during  the  annual  Shakespeare  festi- 
\'al  and  found  the  town  crowded  with 
visitors.  Is  there  any  significance  in 
the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber hailed  from  America?  Certainly 
he  who  wTshes  to  understand  the  En- 
glish people  and  the  things  which 
have  gone  to  make  them  must  \isit 
Stratford;  and  we  counted  it  a  happy 
augury  to  see  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  meet- 
ing here  in  common  homage  to  the 
greatest  of  English-speaking  -wTiters. 
The  whole  town  and  neighborhood 
is  gi\en up  to  the  cult  of  Shakespeare, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Shakes- 
peare is  England's  poet,  and  Strat- 
ford is  a  tA-pieal  English  town,  set  in 
the  heart  of  England. 

We  fu-st  climbed  the  tower  of  the 
Memorial  Theater  and  looked  around. 
The  Avon  flows  gently  past  the  very 
foot  of  the  building,  and  close  by  is 
crossed  by  the  two  ancient  bridge;^ 
■with  their  many  arches,  while  in  the 
distance  is  the  smiling  JSIidland 
plain. 

The  town  itself  is  like  many  En- 


it  worked  beautifully.  Together  with 
a  canoeing  friend,  he  got  away  from 
the  ordinary  toiu-ist's  routes,  and 
viewed  "a  series  of  pictures  of  En- 
glish life  unspoiled  by  modern  innoA  a- 
tions."  They  paddled  from  Oxford 
north  through  Banbury,  of  nursery 
rhyme  fame,  to  WarA\-ic.k,  thence  up 
the  historic  Avon,  Avith  a  stop  at 
Shakespeare's  birthplace,  and  on  to 
Tewkesbury.  From  there  they  went 
by  train  to  Cricklade.  and  followed 
the  Thames  down  to  London.  Tak- 
ing up  the  narrative  of  their  journey, 
after  the  trip  up  from  O.xf ord  by  AAay 
of  the  O.xford  Canal,  Mr.  Evans's  ac- 
count runs,  in  the  Natt07ial Geographic 
Magazine: 


From  WarA\-ick  the  Aa'ou  winds 
away  toward  Stratford  through  the 
grounds  of  the  castle,  and  there  we 
realized  to  the  fuU  the  extraordinary 
charm  of  the  English  park-land. 

The  low-lj-ing  fields,  covered  with 
the  lush  green  grass  and  dotted  with 
the  golden  buttercups  and  snow- 
white  daisies,  stretch  away  on  either 
side,  broken  by  the  trees,  singly,  in 
clumps,  or  great  masses,  which  are 
the   glory   of   the  place.     Here  is  a 

group  of  oaks  which  were  saplings  when  the  Armada  sailed,  and 
there  a  giant  beech  raises  its  clean,  A'elvet-smooth  trunk. 

Herds  of  deer  moAe  lazily  and  securely  along,  while  from  all 
around  come  the  calls  of  innumerable  wild  fowl.     A  noble  heron 


From  the  *'iS'a:I>:;:;l  Geo;?rap!iic  Magazine." 

HOV\'    TVrO    IX    A    CAX'OE    SAW    EXGLAXD. 

They  left  O.vford  and  paddled  north  through  Banbury  of  the  famous  nursery  rhyme,  and  thence 

around  through  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Tewkesbui-y.     After  a  short  journey  by  train 

to  Cricklade.  they  paddled  dowai  the  Thames  to  London.     In  tliis  way,  they  report,  the>y  caught 

gJimpses  of  the  "real  heart  of  EngUmd,  unspoiled  by  innovations." 


glish  country  toAATis — quiet,  dignified,  and  peaceful.  Shakes- 
peare's house,  one  of  the  world's  most  \isited  literary 
slirines,  lies  in  a  by-street.  With  its  gables,  small  dia- 
inond-i)aned  .windows,   and    framing     of    oak    beams,   it    is 
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The  Color 
Tells  the  Story 

When  you  see  Texaco 
Motor  Oil  poured  into 
your  Motor,  notice  its 
clear,  pale  color— whether 
you  use  light,  medium, 
heavy  or  extra -heavy. 
You  know  it  is  pure  the 
moment  you  see  it. 

Texaco  Motor  Oils 
are  full  bodied 


s. 


They  are  made  to  lubri- 
cate perfectly  all  moving 
parts  under  the  widely 
different  speeds  and  tem- 
peratures in  your  motor. 

Save  it  with  Texaco  Motor  Oil 
the  clear,  clean  lubricant 

Run  it  with  Texaco  Gasoline 
the  volatile  gas 

Buy  them  wherever  you  see 
the  RED  STAR 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 
U.  S.  A. 

Texaco  Petroleum  Products 
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MOTOR  OILS       GASOLINE 
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SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Conlinitod 


"Well,"  said  the  little 
Eskimor  "HI  tell 
you  all  about  it" 


Ginger  Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch  Beer 
Root    Beer 


LONG,  long  ago  there  was  a  King  whose  boast 
^  it  was  that  ho  had  the  best  feasts  that  men 
could  devise  or  cooks  could  cook. 

"He  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  as  all  Kings  of 
olden  time  had.  When  she  was  old  enough,  the 
King  announced  that  he  would  give  his  daughter's 
hand  to  him  who  would  bring  a  new  beverage  that 
would  be  as  beautiful  as  golden  sunlight,  would  be 
icy-cold  and  hot  at  the  same  time,  would  sparkle  and 
live  through  a  A\hole  feast,  and  which,  while  it 
quenched  the  thirst  of  the  moment,  would  awaken 
desire  for  it  in  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  male 
and  female. 

"And  in  due  time  it  came  to  pass  that  a  hand- 
some young  Prince,  aided  by  an  old  wizard,  brought 
some  roots  from  one  island,  some  canes  from  an- 
other, and  some  fruits  from  a  third.  From  below 
the  ground  he  drew  the  living  waters  of  a  magic 
spring.  Then  the  old  wizard  blended  the  essences 
of  the  root  and  the  fruits,  sweetened  them  to  a 
nicety,  and  infused  the  whole  \Aith  the  bubbles  that 
gave  it  life.  And  at  the  next  feast  the  Prince  won  the 
King's  daughter  with  the  wonderful  new  beverage, 
which  fulfilled  all  the  King's  conditions. 

"  'And  what  is  the  name  of  this  beautiful  golden 
liquid.^'  asked  the  King  when  the  feast  was  over. 

"But  the  Prince  had  walked  into  the  garden  \\  ith 
the  King's  daughter,  and  there  was  no  answer. 

"So,  my  dears,  we  must  assume  that  then  and 
there  was  discov-ered  the  universal  beverage,  Ginger 
Ale — the  one  of  which  we  say,    T/iey  all  like  it.'  " 


Under  the  ground  at  Millis,"  Massachusetts,  are  springs  of 
pure,  cold  water.  The  gingei  used  in  Clicquot  Club  Ginger 
Ale  comes  from  Jamaica.  The  sugar  is  from  the  cane 
Lemon  and  lime  juice  are  combmed  in  the  Ginger  Ale  that 
is  cold  and  hot,  is  alive  and  golden,  and  which  pleases  every- 
body. For  your  feasts,  for  meals  and  between  meals,  drink 
Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO.,   MiUis,  Mass  ,   U.  S   A. 


GINGBIt    ALB 


typical    of   the  sixtoonth-ccntury   middle- 
class  house. 

Aliovc  Stratford  the  river,  no  longer 
looked  after,  is  "slipping  hack  to  its  un- 
improved condition."  The  canoe-traveler 
found  tliat — 

Some  of  the  1  clcs  and  weirs  have  been 
partially  remo\ed,  and  shallows,  terminat- 
ing in  awkward  and  sometimes  dangerous 
obstructions,  have  thus  been  created.  We 
\\ere  frequently  hindered  also  by  the  weeds 
and  rushes,  whicli  in  places  stretch  from 
hank  to  bank.  Bent  on  pleasure  as  we 
were,  and  with  plenty  of  time,  these  diffi- 
culties added  to  our  (>njoyment. 

The  twenty-mile  stretch  to  Evesham  is 
full  of  interest.  There  are  no  towns  and 
few  ^-illages.  The  pre\'ailing  impression 
was  one  of  remoteness,  which  was  added  to 
by  the  obstacles  we  had  to  surmount.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  wathin  a  few  miles 
were  manufacturing  towns,  full  of  busy 
people.  Here  everything  betokened  peace 
and  the  absence  of  man. 

Evesham  has  a  fine  position  in  a  loop 
of  the  ri^'er,  and  is  s])eeially  famous  for 
its  orchards.  Lying  in  a  sheltered  dis- 
trict called  the  "Golden  Valley,"  its  fruit 
rivals  that  of  Kent,  and  in  springtime  the 
miles  and  miles  of  pink  and  white  blos.soms, 
fiUing  the  air  ^^ilh  their  fragrance,  make  a 
sight  not  easily  forgotten. 

Below  EA'esham  the  ri\'er  widens,  but 
still  keeps  its  air  of  quietness.  We  pad- 
dled down  reach  after  reach,  all  invested 
with  the  same  spirit  of  remoteness  from 
man  and  his  doings  and  all  beautiful  with  the 
beauty  of  English  meadowland  and  woods. 

The  locks,  which  below  Evesham  have 
not  been  taken  away,  taxed  our  ingenuity 
and  patience  ^er^-  highly.  At  Chadbury, 
after  a  specially'  vigorous  struggle,  we 
w^ere  told  by  a  contemplative  old  man, 
who  watched  us  with  great  interest  and 
amusement,  that  that  particular  lock  had  not 
been  opened  for  two  jears,  but  that  it  was 
much  better  than  the  next  one,  at  Fladbury. 

He  was  right.  Fladburj'  was  our  Water- 
loo. By  great  efforts  w^e  succeeded  in  shut- 
ting the  hot  torn  gates  and  opening  one  of  the 
sluices;  but  the  lock  then  refused  to  fill, 
owing  to  the  numerous  leaks;  so  that,  after 
all,  we  were  compelled  to  portage  the  carxe 
to  a  spot  nearly  half  a  mile  below. 

This  done,  we  soon  arrived  at  Pershoro, 
M'here  we  spent  a  few  hours  exploring  the 
little  town,  which  on  the  hot  summer  after- 
noon seemed  wrapt  in  slumber,  before 
tackhng  Pershore  lock.  Fortunately,  this 
was  in  comparatively'  good  condition,  so 
that  we  managed  to  push  on  to  Tewkesbury 
without  much  delay. 

The  last  few  mUes  were  through  mo- 
notonous country,  tho  we  might  have  seen 
more  beauty  in  it  if  there  had  not  been  a 
strong  head  wind  which  taxed  our  temper 
and  delayed  our  progress. 

Tew'kesburj'  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
A\'on  and  Se^'ern,  and  so  has  always  been 
an  important  route  town.  The  greatest 
day  in  its  history  was  May  4,  1471,  when, 
at  Blood  J-  -Meadow,  between  the  two  rivers, 
the  Yorkist  King  Edward  IV  defeated  the 
Lancastrians  under  Queen  Margaret  and  her 
son  Edward,  both  of  whom  wore  captured. 

Tradition  points  out  the  spot  on  the  old 
A^on  bridge  near  by  on  which  Richard 
Crookback,  brother  of  the  king,  slew  the 
Lancastrian  prince  in  cold  blood  after  the 
battle. 
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The  towu  itself  has  many  interesting 
old  houses,  including  the  Hop  Pole  Inn, 
at  which  Mr.  PiekAvick  dined  on  his  mem- 
orable journey  from  Bristol  to  Birming- 
ham, in  companj'  with  Mr.  Ben  Allen  and 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

The  old  Xorman  Abbey  Church  is  one 
of  the  stateliest  buildings  in  the  West 
County,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many 
great  men,  including  that  of  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  who,  condemned  to  death  for 
high  treason,  was  allowed  to  choose  the 
form  his  end  should  take,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  choice,  was  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey  wine — or  so  tradition  says. 

The  trip  down  the  Thames  began  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  famous  river,  where 
weeds  so  filled  the  tiny  stream  as  to  make 
paddling  almost  impossible.  The  paddlers 
dropt  down  to  Henlej-,  famous  wherever 
boat-racing  has  been  heard  of.  Mr.  Evans 
writes  : 

Henlej'  is  a  quiet  httle  place  for  fifty-one 
weeks  in  the  year;  but  for  one  crowded 
week  in  July  it  is  the  scene  of  the  first  river 
regatta  in  the  world. 

The  whole  scene  is  a  glorious  riot  of 
color,  health,  and  sunshine,  while  in  the 
middle  is  the  cool  green  water,  broken 
only  by  the  racing-boats  coming  SAviftly 
up  the  straight,  accompanied  by  an  e\er- 
growing  roar  from  the  partizans  on  either 
side.  To  be  a  member  of  the  crew  which  wins 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley  is 
every  oarman's  ambition  and  is  a  feat 
which  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the 
immortals. 


THE   AMERICAN    INDIAN'S   WARPATH 
ON  DIAMOND  AND  GRIDIRON 

TOUIS  SOCKALEXIS— a  name,  it  will 
-*— '  be  observed,  with  a  punch  in  it — 
lugged  his  Penobscot  Indian  war  club  into 
our  national  game,  back  in  1897,  and  start- 
ed in  "to  whale  the  scalps  off  the  paleface 
pitchers  of  the  baseball  world."  About 
that  time,  also,  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
began  to  pick  twigs  and  leaves  from  the 
laurel  WTeath  that  adorned  the  "classic 
brow  of  the  then  exclusive  Big  Four  of  the 
college  football  world."  Ever  since  that 
time,  remarks  Jim  Nasium — who  also  has 
an  interesting  name  if  you  say  it  as  one 
word — in  Sporting  Life  (Philadelphia),  the 
American  Indian  has  been  making  more 
noise  in  the  sporting  world  than  the  .small 
number  of  him  still  left  in  the  American 
body  politic  would  seem  to  justify'.  The 
Sporting  Life  writer  recalls  and  ruminates: 

Years  after  the  plowshare  of  the  paleface 
had  wrecked  the  hunting  grounds  of  his 
ancestor  and  shoved  his  bare  back  up 
against  the  wall,  a  reincarnation  of  the 
racial  proclivities  for  craft  and  deeds  of 
valor  in  open-air  sports  has  arisen  Phoenix- 
like from  the  lethargy  of  the  passing  years 
and  the  remnants  of  the  dying  race  are 
blazing  a  trail  through  the  favorite  sports 
of  the  paleface. 

Baseball  annals  contain  no  names  fliat 
have  achieved  more  prominence  than  those 
of  Bender,  the  Chippewa;  Myers,  the 
.Mission  Indian,  and  Sockalexis,  the  Penob- 
scot; the  football  world  lias  never  known 
such  sen.satioiially  consistent  teams  as 
those  representing  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  while  the  names  of  Hudson,  Mt. 
Pleasant,    Cayou,    Rerce   and    the   great 
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The 

Name  is  Fitting 


THE  new  Royal  has  all  the  refinements  that  would  be 
expected  of  an  aristocrat  of  typewriters.  Its  title  has 
been  earned,  not  inherited.  It  is  self-made.  Though  mute, 
its  actions  are  unmistakably  those  of  a  thoroughbred.  It 
can't  help  being  somewhat  exclusive,  for  masterly  crafts- 
manship has  given  it  true  distinction. 

There's  a  poise  and  dignity  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  new  Royal  that  bespeak  a  fine  character  within.  The 
cleanness  and  uniformity  of  its  typing  unconsciously 
suggest  good  taste,  discrimination.  Its  marked  quietness 
makes  it  a  good  companion  for  concentration.  It  has  a 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

The  Light-Running,  Quiet-Running  Royal  combines  the 
strength  and  durability  of  a  fine  machine  with  the  respon- 
siveness and  accuracy  of  an  instrument — the  achievement 
that  makes  its  name  so  fitting. 

Our  fiftv-six  page  book,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter",  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color,  will  be  mailedtrce  on  request.  Address  Department  D« 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 

364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  fyortd  Over 


"Compare  the  "lihrfC 


Bid%nnin^ 


QuKt%mmg 
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Thorpe  aro  ranked  Avith  the  kings  of  the  gridiron  game.  Thorpe, 
the  Sac  and  Fox  from  Oklahoma,  has  been  classed  as  the  greatest 
all-ronnd  athlete  the  world  has  ever  knoAvn,  and  Longboat,  the 
Onondaga;  Deerfoot,  the  Penobscot;  and  TeAvaninia,  the  Hopi, 
have  run  rings  around  their  paleface  opponents  on  the  cinder-path. 

When  these  Indian  athletes  of  the  past  began  to  fade,  the  last 
to  slip  out  of  fast  company  being  Bender,  Thorpe  and  Chief 
Meyers,  it  looked  for  a  while  as  tho  the  Indian  was  disappearing 
from  our  national  sports.  But  just  as  this  seemed  a  probability 
along  comes  a  Pawnee  Indian  baseball  pitcher  named  Moses 
Yellowhorse,  now  with  the  Pittsburgh  Naticmal  League  club,  dis- 
playing ability  that  gives  every  promise  that  he  will  ])erpetuate 
his  race  in  our  national  pastime,  and  "Chief"  Elmer  C.  Wheeler, 
an  Osage  Indian,  of  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  who  has  become  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  most  expert  trapshooters  in  the  country. 

On  these  two  most  recent  arriAals  of  a  scattered  race,  together 
with  Bender,  who  is  now  managing  the  Readiixg  International 
League  baseball  club  and  occasionally  shows  his  native  cunning 
on  the  pitcher's  slab,  and  Jim  Thorpe,  still  one  of  the  greatest 
football  players  in  the  country,  with  the  Canton,  Ohio,  profes- 
sional team,  depends  the  perpetuation  of  their  race  in  our  Ameri- 
can sports  until  some  representatives  may  arrive  to  take  their 
places. 

The  story  of  one  is  the  story  of  all,  this  racial  trait  being  domi- 
nant. What  the  Indian  athlete  has  been  he  always  was.  His  is 
not  a  story  of  gradual  development,  arriAing  at  his  highest  effi- 
ciency through  a  stedfast  ap])lication  of  industry  and  careful 
training  that  improved  on  his  past  efforts  such  as  the  paleface 
athlete,  but  rather  a  story  of  gradual  retrogression  from  the 
point  of  highest  efficiency  that  marked  his  natural  ability. 

Hook  up  the  natural  adaptability  of  the  Indian  for  athletics 
with  the  industry,  mental  poise  and  capacity  for  overcoming  diffi- 
culties of  his  paleface  brother  and  yoii  would  probably  give  the 
world  an  athlete  that  would  boost  marks  so  high  that  the  present 
existing  athletes  coiddn't  see  them  with  the  aid  of  the  Lick 
telescope. 

Aside  from  their  physical  ability,  each  aboriginal  American 
who  has  left  the  mark  of  his  tomahawk  on  athletic  records  has 
succeeded  mainly  through  the  same  natural  racial  characteristics, 
just  as  each  has  been  handicapped  by  the  same  racial  traits  of 
character.  The  dominant  factor  in  each  Indian  athlete's  success, 
aside  from  his  natural  physical  adaptabihty  to  the  sport,  has 
been  a  coolness  iinder  fire  that  amounts  almost  to  carelessness,  a 
quick,  unerring  eye,  craftiness,  cool,  calculating  judgment  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  an  absolute  lack  of  nervous  system, 
and  a  stoicism  that  refuses  to  be  shaken  in  the  most  crucial  situa- 
tions. Each  has  been  a  "pinch"  player  and  has  excelled  in  those 
points  of  the  game  that  call  for  an  unerring  eye  and  a  lack  of 
nerves.  Sockalexis,  ]Meyers  and  Bender,  the  baseball  representa- 
tives of  aboriginal  America,  have  all  been  unerring  batsmen  and 
excelled  in  their  work  in  the  most  crucial  situations.  No  batsmen 
of  their  day  have  been  more  feared  in  the  "pinches"  than  have 
Soxalexns  and  ^Meyers,  and  in  a  crucial  series  on  Avhieh  everything 
depended  on  the  result  of  that  one  game  no  pitcher  knoAATi  to 
baseball  has  proved  more  effective  than  has  Bender,  while  when 
a  "pinch  hit"  was  needed  to  clinch  an  important  argument  his 
manager  has  frequently  overlooked  the  rest  of  his  available 
swatting  talent  and  called  on  the  Indian  pitcher  in  the  crisis. 

In  a  like  degree,  however,  the  writer  says,  all  have  shown  that 
other  racial  characteristic  of  failing  to  improve  on  their  natural 
ability  through  their  indiA'idual  efforts.  Sockalexis  was  the 
baseball  sensation  of  the  day  his  first  year  in  the  big  league,  then 
rapidh-  dropt  out  of  sight.    Also: 

Longboat  ran  his  greatest  races  when  he  first  came  out,  and 
threatened  to  become  the  distance  sensation  of  all  time  until  he 
hit  the  "white  lights"  of  paleface  ci^-ilization,  Avhile  Deerfoot 
flashed  across  the  cinder-path  like  a  meteor  for  a  spell  and  then 
also  went  in  much  the  same  way.  Thorpe  was  the  "greatest  all- 
round  athlete  the  world  had  ever  knowTi"  the  first  time  he 
crawled  into  a  track  suit  at  Carlisle.  Meyers  and  Bender  were 
as  good  ballplayers  when  first  picked  out  of  the  sage  brush  as 
they  were  later.  Hudson,  Pierce,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Houser  and  the 
rest  of  that  Carlisle  bunch  were  football  stars  when  they  were 
first  jammed  into  the  nioleskins. 

One  of  the  finest  Indian  athletes  is  Charles  Albert  Bender,  a 
Chippewa,  born  at  Brainard,  Minn.,  in  1883,  and  subsequently 
the  pitching  hero  of  three  World  Series  with  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics.  Bender  joined  the  Athletics  in  the  spring*  of  1903, 
after  serving  a  brief  apprenticeship  on  the  baseball  teams  of  Car- 
lisle Indian  School  and  Dickinson  College.  He  needed  no  minor 
league  experience.  Always  a  consistent  -winner  from  the  time  of 
his  big  league  debut,  it  was  not  until  1910  that  the  "Chief,"  with 
a  great  team  behind  him,  set  his  best  mark  of  \ictories  by  leading 
the  American  League  pitchers  with  a  record  of  twenty-three 
games  won  and  five  lost.    He  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  win- 


ning of  three  pennants  and  two  World  Series  for  the  Athletics,  and 
has  always  shoAved  his  b(>st  work  in  these  crucial  games.  Bender 
has  known  a  longer  period  of  athletic  efficiency  than  any  aborigine 
that  has  ever  broken  into  the  sports  of  the  pah^face. 

Bender  is  also  one  of  the  most  proficient  trapshots  in  the  coun- 
try; in  fact,  could  probably  win  all  the  target  championships 
there  are  if  ho  devoted  the  attention  to  that  s])ort  that  many  of 
his  paleface  brothers  do.  And  he  is  just  as  good  a  field  shot  as  he 
is  at  the  traps,  both  Avith  shotgun  and  rifle.  H(^  is  an  expert  bil- 
liard player,  a  wonderful  sAvimnier,  and  has  achieved  prominence 
in  any  sport  that  he  ever  tackled.  The  sporting  world  has  seen 
fcAv  more  proficient  all-round  performers  than  C^hief  Bender. 

"Chief"  Meyers  Avas  a  Mission  Indian  from  California,  whom 
the  NeAv  York  National  League  club  bought  from  St.  Paul  in 
1908.  Then  came  Tom  Longboat,  an  Onondaga  from  Canada, 
Avho  during  the  "Marathon  craze"  Avas  ranked  as  one  of  the 
Avorld's  greatest  distance  runners;  and  TcAvanima,  the  Hopi 
Indian  from  Arizona,  who  represented  the  United  States  in  the 
Marathon  at  the  Stockholm  Olympiad  in  1912. 

Then  came  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  the  greatest  all-round 
athlete  that  the  Avorld  has  CA'er  knoAvn— Jim  Thorpe,  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indian  from  Oklahoma.  Thorpe,  Avhose  disqualification  by 
the  A.  A.  U.,  folloAving  his  confession  of  liaAing  once  played  base- 
ball for  money  in  North  Carolina  startled  the  athletic  Avorld,  can 
ncA^er  haA'e  the  honors  he  won  on  the  athletic  fields  of  the  paleface 
taken  from  him. 

As  a  football  ])layer  the  world  has  never  seen  the  equal  of  Jim 
Thorpe,  and  his  wonderful  durabilitj^  and  strength  is  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  after  years  of  serA^ce  at  this  roughest  of  all  sports, 
in  Avhich  injuries  are  frequent,  Thorpe  is  still  the  greatest  of  them 
all  and  plays  more  football  each  fall  than  any  other  player  in  the 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Canton  Professional  team. 

But  Bender,  Thorpe,  Meyers,  and  the  rest  of  them,  the  Chip- 
peAva,  the  Sac  and  Fox,  and  the  Mission,  along  A^ath  the  Penob- 
scot and  the  Onondaga,  are  passing  doAA'n  the  long  trail  that  leads 
to  athletic  oblivion. 

And  as  their  athletic  A'alor  fades  into  a  glorious  past,  up  rises 
the  Osage  and  the  PaAATxee,  "Chief"  Wheeler  and  Yellowhorse,  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  American  Indian  in  American  sports. 


THE  PERFECT  GAME  THAT  ROOKIE 
ROBERTSON  PITCHED 

STARTLING  EPISODES  DESCEND  SWIFTLY  in  sport, 
philosophizes  Grant  land  Rice,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
inspired  by  the  no-hit,  no-run  game,  pitched  by  "young 
Charlie  Robertson,"  a  raw  rookie  of  the  White  Sox  clan.  Such 
a  pitching  feat  happens  only  once  in  several  blue  moons,  and  then 
it  usually  occurs  to  a  veteran.  "Robertson  was  barely  hanging 
on,"  as  one  sports  AATiter  puts  it,  "when  he  suddenly  steps  for- 
Avard  AA-ith  a  stunt  that  only  Addie  Joss  and  Cy  Young  of  the 
more  or  less  modernists  have  equaled — that  of  restraining  any 
runner  from  reaching  first  base."  Another  sports  Avriter,  Robert 
F.  Kellj',  of  the  Ncav  York  Evening  Post,  had  a  talk  A\ith  Robert- 
son about  how  "a  pitcher  must  feel  as  he  nears  the  end  of  a 
perfect  game  of  ball  in  the  major  league."  But  Robertson,  in 
New  York  Avith  his  team  for  a  series  of  games  vnth.  the  Yankees, 
says  that  it  does  not  "feel "  at  all.  However,  Mr.  KeUy  managed 
to  get  a  good  story  out  of  him.  As  the  Post  Avriter  describes  and 
quotes: 

Sitting  in  the  Ansonia,  where  his  team  is  stopping  in  the  city, 
about  an  hour  after  arriA-ing  from  the  West  yesterday,  young 
Robertson  told  of  his  sensations^  in  pitching  a  perfect  game  of 
baU.  The  story  the  young  Texas  pitcher  told  was  extremely 
interesting  and  rather  a  surprize  to  those  who  had  \'isualized 
a  hard  mental  struggle  going  on  in  the  youngster's  mind  as  fewer 
and  fewer  men  stood  between  him  and  the  most  prized  perform- 
ance of  any  pitcher. 

"You  know,"  said  Robertson,  "it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
I  was  nearing  the  big  thing  until  after  two  men  were  out  in  the 
ninth  inning.  Then,  when  Cobb  sent  up  a  pinch-hitter — I  after- 
wards found  out  it  was  Bassler,  the  catcher — it  suddenly  daAsmed 
on  me  that  I  was  standing  right  on  the  brink  of  the  thing.  It 
made  me  feel  a  bit  funny,  and  I  wondered  if  the  rest  of  the  feUoAvs 
realized  the  fact.  I  turned  and  walked  over  to  Mulligan,  who  was 
plajnng  in  the  infield  in  that  game.  '  Do  you  realize  that  that 
funny  little  fat  guy  is  the  only  thing  between  me  and  a  perfect 
game?'  I  asked  him.  He  didn't  say  anything,  just  turned 
me  around  and  gave  me  a  little  sho\^e  towards  the  pitcher's 
box.     I  Avent  in  and  serA^ed  one  up;  the  fat  guy  SAvung  and 
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SEIBERLING 
CORDS 

From  Bead  to  Bead 
The  Same  Tough  Tread 


When  your  wheel  drops  into  a  rut  or  grazes  a  curb, 
your  tire  is  all  tread. 

If  the  side-wall  of  your  casing  has  less  resistant 
qualities  than  good  tread  qualities,  it  is  right  there  and 
then  that  you  pay  for  any  real  or  assumed  saving  by  the 
use  of  somewhat  less  expensive  side-wall  material. 

Seiberling  Cords  have  the  same  kind  of  rubber — 
"tread-stock",  we  call  it — from  bead  to  bead.  It  is 
thicker,  of  course,  at  the  center,  where  most  of  the  wear 
comes,  but  is  one  and  the  same  tough  piece  throughout 
— built  to  take  the  hard  rubs  and  the  hard  knocks  and 
the  sharp  stones  and  bits  of  glass  with  least  injury. 

There  is  no  joining  of  two  pieces  of  surfacing  mate-, 
rial,  so  that  there  can  not  be  any  separation  of  the  tread 
from  the  side  wall,  such  as  you  often  notice  in  looking 
at  a  car  standing  by  the  curb. 

This  one  Seiberling  Cord  feature  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  principles  you'll  find  in  all  other  points  of  con- 
struction, which  will  be  fully  explained  in  subsequent 
advertisements. 

Jf  you  do  not  find  a  Seiberling  dealer  in  yoar  community,  write  us  for 
nearest  address  at  which  you  can  procure  Seiberling  Cords  and  Tubes. 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY 


AKRON,  OHIO 


"CORDS  ONLY":  Seiberling  Tires  are  Cords  only. 
All  Tires,  Tubes  and  other  products  carrying  the  Seib- 
erling name  and  trade-mark  are  of  one  grade  only — as 
good  as  we  can  make  it. 

SEIBERLING  TUBES:  Seiberling  Tubes,  like  Setber- 
ling  Cords,  are  of  "one  grade  only,  «s  good  as  we  can 
make  it".  They  are  heavy,  large  tubes,  of  long-lived 
"pure  gum,  floating  stock",  and  should  last  as  long  as 
the  casing  itself. 


"A  Tire  that  Will  be 
Known  Everywhere*' 

Seiberling  Cords  are  as  good 
as  the  best  materials  and 
human  skill  can  make  them. 


TO  TIRE  DEALERS:  Seiberling 
Cords  and  Tubes  are  distributed 
through  regular  retail  channels.  We 
desire  to  establish  connections  with 
good  business  men  who  agree  with 
us  that  high-grade  products,  a  policy 
of  selected  and  not  closely  com- 
petitive distribution,  and  service  to 
the  user  fcrtn  the  right  basis  for  a 
lasting  and  mutually  profitable,  re- 
lationship. V/rite  or  wire  Seiberling 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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LIVE  OUTDOES- INDOORS" 

(trade    '     MARK) 


Fresh  heated  air  from  the  window 


Phijntom  viru- 


What  the  Jamestown  and  other  school  boaids 
found  out  about  the  Univent 


In  1914,  the  Board  of  Education  of  James- 
town, New  York,  made  a  thoroup:h  study 
of  ventilating'  systems.  As  a  result  they  ap- 
proved and  accepted  the  Univent  idea  for 
ventilating  a  school. 

They  did  this  because  theTnivent  permitted  each 
and  every  room  to  be  ventilated  independently  of 
any  other  room.  Instead  of  a  system  of  longr.  unclean- 
able  ducts  and  flues,  each  Univent  took  fresh  air 
directly  from  outdoors,  heated  it.  and  thoroughly 
diffused  it  throughout  the  rooms. 

This  was  their  ideal  of  perfect  ventilation — as  simple 
and  more  positive  than  opening  the  Teindows — but 
without  cold,  dangerous  drafts. 

They  found  theabsence  of  ducts  saved  space,  lowered 
buildingcosts  and  assured  each  room  of  its  own  indi- 
vidual supply  of  fresh  air.  When  only  one  room  was 
being  used,  only  the  Univent  in  that  room  was  used. 
This  saved  operating  cost.  So,  in  1920,  when  a  big 


school  building  proprram  was  decided  upon,  the 
Jamestown  School  Board  installed  the  Univent  Sys- 
tem in  five  more  large  schools. 

In  1913.  Utica,  New  York,  tried  out  the  Univent. 
Today  nine  schools  in  Utica  are  Univentilated. 

School  authorities.  ever>"where.  from  New  York  to 
California,  say  the  Univent  makes  cl.nss  room  .nir  ns 
fresh  as  outdoors.  This  perfect  ventilation  increases 
mental  alertness  and  decreases  sick  leave. 

The  Univent  is  designed  for  schoolsand  all  buildings 
requiring  mechanical  ventilation;  it  may  be  installed 
in  old  or  new  buildings. 

If  you  are  interested  in  better  ventilation,  write 
for  free  copy  of  our  32- page  illustrated  book  — 
"Univent  Ventilation." 

Note  to  Architects  and  Engineers— //you  will  send 

7  f quest  on  your  professional  letterhead  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  our  special  72-paee  Architects'  and 
Engineers^  edition — '  Univent  Ventilation.''^ 


THE  HERMAN  NELSON  CORPORATION,  Dept.  L,  Moline,  111. 


mels  thatsootke  the  skin 

as  tkey  dry 


It  is  Thirsty  Fibre  (millions 
of  him  in  each  Scot  Tissue 
Towel)  who  absorbs  four 
times  his  weight  in  water 
and  is  responsible  for  that 
essential,  thirsty,  absorb- 
ent quality  found  only  in 
Scot  Tissue  Towels. 


SCOTTISSUE  Towels  do  more  than  instantly 
and  thoroughly  dry  the  skin — they  also 
soothe  and  refresh  it — making  it  both  preferable 
and  pleasant  to  have  clean  hands  in  business. 

Thirsty  Fibres,  millions  upon  millions  of  them, 
go  to  make  up  a  ScotTissue  Towel.  It  is  their 
amazing  capacity  for  absorbing  moisture  that 
makes  ScotTissue  Towels  so  different  and  so 
famous. 

If  you  want  to  be  certain  that  the  towels  in 
your  washroom  are  absolutely  sanitarj',  agree- 
ably soft,  thoroughly  absorbent,  make  sure  to 
order  ScotTissue  Towels.  150  fresh  towels  in 
a  carton.  Only  50  cents  (except  in  foreign 
countries).     Less  by  the  case. 

FREE — "Thirsty  Fibre — His  Biography." 
an  interesting  and  instructive  little  booklet 
— Send  for  it. 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

New  York       Philadelphia       Chicago       San  Francisco 


Scotussixe  lowels 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Conlinnod 


the  ball  sailed  into  Afostil's  hands  in  the 
outfield.     That's  all  there  was  to  it. 

"Yes,  I  can  see  where  such  a  thing  would 
appear  strange  to  any  one  at  first  thought. 
But  think  it  over  again.  I  never  was  going 
better  in  my  life  than  that  day.  Every- 
thing worked  properlJ^  I  was  able  to  put 
tlu^  ball  right  where  I  wanted  it  and  I  luid 
a  lot  of  luck  in  making  various  batters  hit 
the  kind  that  we  wanted  them  to  hit. 
You  see,  I  wasn't  thinking  about  any  ball 
game.  I  was  just  wrapt  up  in  working 
on  each  batter  as  he  came  up.  I'd  look 
at  him,  figure  out  "who  he  was,  and  then 
remember  what  it  was  he  was  supposed  to 
have  pitched  to  him. 

"Then  I'd  bend  my  efforts  toward  put- 
ting what  he  was  supposed  to  be  unalile  to 
hit  up  there  where  he  could  swing  at  it. 
No,  even  the  business  of  having  Cobb  and 
his  players  feel  my  glove  and  trousers  and 
things  didn't  bring  me  to  a  full  realization 
of  what  was  going  on.  You  see,  it  was  just 
perfect  concentration  of  mind  and  body. 
I  can't  explain  it  or  make  it  clear  to  you,  I'm 
afraid,  but  it  was  just  that.  And  you  know 
the  superstition  of  the  thing  prevented 
anybody  from  saying  anything  on  the 
bench.  So  my  feelings  on  the  matter  were 
almost  aU  confined  to  after  the  game,  when 
I  will  say  I  was  pretty  excited.  But  I  felt 
pretty  queer  when  I  saw  that  fat  guy  and 
knew  that  he  was  all  there  was  left  to  be 
put  away." 

Robertson  came  to  the  White  Sox  this 
spring  from  [Minneapolis,  W'here  he  had 
been  since  1919.  In  1919  the  Sox  had 
given  him  a  brief  trial,  but  in  those  days 
they  had  all  of  the  machine  that  after- 
wards destroyed  itself  and  had  only  a  little 
time  to  spare  in  looking  over  youngsters. 
So  Robertson  was  sent  back  to  the  minors 
for  further  seasoning.  Apparently  he 
picked  it  up  during  the  two  seasons  he 
spent  there. 

The  natural  supposition  would  be  that 
a  twenty-five-year-old  youth  who  attained 
the  tallest  heights  of  his  profession  during 
the  first  year  of  his  attempt  would  be  apt 
to  fall  a  A-ictim  to  at  least  a  slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cranial  structure,  as  the  ball- 
players have  it — conceit,  as  it  is  in  English. 
But  Robertson  gives  no  such  impression 
to  those  he  comes  in  contact  with.  He  is 
a  clean-eyed,  quiet-spoken  young  man,  and 
still  is  just  a  pitcher  on  the  White  Sox. 
"There's  the  kid  now,"  is  the  way  the  older 
players  point  him  out  to  iaquirers. 

Robertson  is  another  of  the  college  men 
in  liasebaU.  He  stuck  it  out  ia  Austin 
University,  down  in  Sherman,  Tex.,  his 
home,  until  1918,  when  he  finally  quit  and 
went  into  the  Army.  But  not  as  baseball 
instructor  or  athletic  director.  Robertson 
picked  out  the  aviation  and  stuck  to  it 
until  he  "won  his  wings"  in  1919.  Then 
he  started  his  baseball. 

And  in  talking  of  his  perfect  game  he 
had  this  to  say,  which  is  perhaps  indicative 
of  his  character:  "There  has  been  a  lot  of 
stuff  printed  about  the  way  Cobb  acted  ia 
that  game.  And  I  thiak  this  ought  to  be 
told.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  guest  of 
the  Intervarsity  Club  of  Detroit  a  while 
after  I  pitched  that  game  and  sat  at  the 
table  with  Cobb.  And  he  told  me  then, 
personally,  that  he  had  never  seen  more 
'stuff'  on  a  ball  in  his  life  and  that  that 
was  the  reason  why  he  kept  looking  at  it. 
And  he  added  that  whatever  talk  there 
had  been  aroused  about  his  protesting  the 
game  was  all  false;  that  as  far  as  he  was 
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concerned   he   had   been    licked   fair   and 
square  and  that  was  the  end  of  it  all." 

"We  recall,  a  good  manj-  years  ago," 
writes  Grantland  Rice,  inspired  to  remi- 
niscences, when 

Another  Robertson,  of  Yale,  shut  out 
Princeton  without  a  hit.  "And  the  tough 
part  of  this  game,"  remarked  Herman 
Suts,  of  Princeton,  who  played  for  the 
Tigers  that  day,  "is  that  we  hit  Robertson 
hard  all  through  the  game  and  yet  couldn't 
get  one  safe.  There  must  have  been  eight 
line  drives  caught  by  the  outfield." 

Some  years  ago  King  Bailey,  an  old-time 
left-handed  star,  let  New  Orleans  down 
without  a  hit,  and  yet  was  beaten  5  to  0. 
That's  rasping  luck  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

One  of  the  toughest  breaks  we  ever  saw 
in  baseball  happened  to  Theodore  Breiten- 
stein,  the  old  .$10,000  wonder. 

Breitenstein  was  pitching  then  for  New 
Orleans  against  Nashville. 

Nashville  hadn't  made  the  raw  semblance 
of  a  hit;  wdth  two  gone  in  the  ninth,  the 
last  man  up  cracked  a  line  drive  through 
the  box  that  broke  Breitenstein's  ankle, 
robbing  him  of  a  no-hit  game  and  driving 
him  to  the  hospital  for  six  weeks.  That 
double  dose  of  misfortune  has  few  equals  in 
the  game. 

"Skill?  Sure,"  says  the  old-timer.  "But 
that  ain't  all.     You  gotta  have  the  breaks." 


T//£  7^S//£PA/?D  £l£Cm/C 


A  BOY  WHO  HAS  BROKEN  ALL 
SWIMMING  RECORDS. 

T7VERY  now  and  then,  at  long  inter- 
-*— '  vals,  the  sports  fraternity  is  startled 
by  the  sudden  rise  to  fame  of  some  un- 
known athlete  whose  extraordinary  sldll 
enables  him  to  leap  almost  over-night  from 
obscurity  to  international  leadership.  So 
observes  L.  de  B.  Handley,  in  the  New  York 
World,  introducing  John  WeissmuUer, 
a  Chicago  boy  who  has  broken  nearh- 
every  swimming  record  in  sight,  and  hasn't 
had  to  exert  himself  very  much,  apparent- 
ly, to  do  it.  He  belongs  to  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club  of  Chicago,  and  the  World 
sports  writer  calls  him  "tlie  greatest  all- 
around  swdmmer  of  all  time."  Taking  up 
his  recent  history,  Mr.  Hadley  writes: 

Ten  months  ago  none  outside  of  his  own 
city  had  heard  of  young  WeissmuUer.  To- 
day his  name  is  familiar  in  swimming  cir- 
cles the  world  o\er.  Since  he  broke  into 
the  competitive  field  last  summer  he  has 
won  a  long  string  of  championships,  de- 
feated international  stars  like  Norman 
Ross  and  Ludy  Langer,  and  shattered 
Avorld's  records  all  the  way  from  50  to  500 
yards. 

And  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is  that 
WeissmuUer  never  was  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  watermanship.  He  is  a  self- 
made  swimmer. 

Five  years  ago,  while  bathing  at  Baby 
Beach,  in  the  Lincoln  Park  Lagoon,  Johnnie 
saw  a  couple  of  expert  life  guards  engaging 
in  friendly  brushes  off  shore,  and  the 
exhibition  of  skill  stirred  within  him  a  great 
longing  to  learn  to  swim  as  they  did,  that 
he  also  might  thrash  around  boldly  and 
swiftly  in  the  water.  Eagerly  he  watched 
them,  taking  careful  note  of  their  every 
movement,  every  trick  of  action.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  imitate.  And,  probably 
due  to  inborn  watermanship,  he  acquired  a 
serviceable  stroke  almost  immediately. 

But  in  those  days  Johnnie's  opportunities 


Cuts  haulage  costs 

AMONG  the  hundreds  of  lifting  and  load-moving  jobs 
that    LiftAbouts    are    doing,   these    powerful    new 
small  hoists  have  lowered  trucking  and  haulage  costs. 

How?  By  carrying  boxes,  bales,  barrels,  crates,  and 
other  articles  to  or  from  inotor  trucks  or  wagons  in  less 
time  and  with  less  labor.  The  big  saving  is  effected  by 
cutting  down  the  waiting  time  of  each  vehicle,  with  the 
result  that  more  trips  a  day  can  be  made  over  each  route. 
The  driver  very  often  loads  and  unloads  his  own  truck. 

A  Lift  About  operating  on  overhead  track  to  shipping 
department  will  pick  its  load  from  any  point  within  and 
carry  it  to  shipping  room  or  truck;  or  in  receiving,  will  take 
"  its  load  from  the  truck  and  deliver  it  direct  to  the  depart- 
ment inside  to  which  it  should  go.  On  track  extending 
over  the  sidewalk,  a  LiftAbout  will  raise  or  lower  loads 
through  a  sidewalk  hatch  (when  used  in  this  manner,  it 
provides  very  economical  elevator  service). 

The  LiftAbout  is  made  in  capacities  to  2,000  pounds, 
and  with  it  one  man  can  handle  loads  of  practically  every 
type  and  proportion.  Due  to  standardized  manufacture 
and  quantity  production,  this  product  of  America's 
largest  manufacturer  of  electric  hoists  is  surprisingly 
low  in  price.  It  has  the  same  features  that  have  made 
"Shepards"  famous  the  country  over. 

Right  now  the  LiftAbout  is  giving  hundreds  of  widely  varying 
businesses  the  low  cost  load-moving  that  has  long  been  sought.  It 
may  be  your  hoist,  too.  Investigate  its  advantages  and  economies. 
WHAT    DO    YOU    HANDLE?— TELL    US. 


DISTRIBUTORS  WRITE— AiYMfcoufs  are  being  distributed 
throughout  the  U.  S.  by  machinery  and  mill  supply  dealers, 
central  stations,  and  electrical  contractor-dealers.  Some  terri- 
tories available.     Write. 


Send  for  Shepard  builds  Electric  Hoists  and  Cranes  in  capaci  ties  to  30  tons. 

sS'S  SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

ma°iy*'and  412  SCHUYLER  AVENUE,                    MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

varied  a[>-  Branches  in  principal  cities. 

flicaliuus.  \ri-nilx-r  Kkctric  Hoist  \r.inufacUir.Ts'  .\ssn. 
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for  practise  were  few  and  far  between.  Altho  lie  took  athantage 
of  every  chance  afforded  liini  to  study  ('ham])ions  and  fashion  his 
methods  after  theirs,  he  had  none  to  school  him,  and  his  progress 
was  sloAv.  By  1019,  hoAvever,  he  had  advanced  sufficiently  to 
qualify  for  competition,  so  he  joined  the  Larrabee  Street  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  started  his  novitiate  as  a  contestant.  The  following 
year  he  was  able  to  figure  in  the  junior  championships  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Federation. 

This  first  taste  of  success,  small  as  it  was,  aroused  his  ambi- 
tions and  led  him  to  seek  affiliation  with  some  club  that  he  might 
receive  the  competent  coaching  he  felt  he  needed.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant of  his  lack  of  ability  at  the  time  that  one  of  Chicago's 
foremost  athletic  organizations,  always  on  the  lookout  for  prom- 
ising swimming  material,  gave  him  a  short  trial,  then  told  him 
frankly  he  did  not  meet  requu-ements. 

Not  one  whit  discouraged,  AVeissmuUer  next  applied  at  the 
Illinois  Athletic  Club,  and  there  it  took  just  one  exhibition  on  his 
part  to  convince  old  Bill  Bachrach,  the  able  clul)  coach,  that  he 
had  looked  upon  a  coming  champion.  Thus  Johnnie  became  a 
member  of  the  Tricolor  water  squad. 

Then  Bachrach.  aided  by  Xorman  Ross,  the  Olympic  cham- 
pion, set  to  work  at  changing  and  improA  ing  the  lad's  stroke,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  his  speed  for  100  yards  had  increased  to  the 
point  of  landing  him  among  the  country's  fastest  sprinters.  But 
of  this  the  outside  world  knew  nothing  then. 

It  was  not  until  last  August  that  Weissmuller  sprung  his 
earliest  sensation.    At  that  time,  says  Air.  Handley: 

Competing  in  open  water  he  thrashed  100  yards  straightaway 
in  the  amazing  time  of  52  seconds,  or  one  full  second  under  the 
world's  record.  The  feat  was  received  with  quite  general  skep- 
ticism and,  unfortimately,  conditions  prevented  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  standard.  But  developments  since  make  it  de- 
cidedly probable  that  Johnnie  actually  attained  the  pace  credited 
to  him,  for  indoors  under  less  favorable  conditions  he  has  covered 
the  century  officially  in  52  3-5  seconds  in  a  60-foot  pool.  The 
famous  Duke  Kahanamoku  of  Honolulu  never  beat  54  seconds 
for  the  distance  in  a  short  bath,  altho  he  holds  the  straightaway 
world's  standard  at  53  seconds. 

Weissmuller  hung  up  his  first  international  marks  at  the 
Brighton  Beach  Bath  in  September  when  he  turned  100  yards  in 
53  1-3  seconds,  120  yards  in  1  minute  8  2-5  seconds,  and  150 
yards  in  1  minute  27  2-5  seconds,  all  new  figures  for  a  regulation 
7.5-foot  pool,  and  he  has  kept  on  smashing  records  ever  since.  His 
greatest  feats,  achieved  in  75-foot  pools  also,  include  100  yards 
in  53  seconds,  210  yards  in  2  minutes  17  4-5  seconds,  or  exactly 
two  seconds  under  Teddy  Cann's  former  standard;  300  yards  in  3 
minutes  35  1-5  seconds,  a  great  slash  of  ten  seconds  from  Norman 
Ross's  listed  record;  and  500  yards  in  5  minutes  56  3-5  seconds,  or 
2  1-5  seconds  faster  than  the  latter's  registered  mark. 

The  500-yard  record,  set  in  the  national  championship  pen- 
tathlon at  the  BrooldATi  Young  !Men's  Christian  Association  re- 
cently, is  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  of  the  Chicago  youth 
hereafter.  That  very  evening  he  had  taken  part  in  four  races 
before  the  500-yard  event  was  called,  and  he  did  not  have  to  ex- 
tend himself  to  win  it.  In  fact,  he  plodded  along  leisurely,  stop- 
ping at  every  turn  to  survey  the  field,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  he  could  have  gone  15  to  20  seconds  faster  had 
circumstances  required.  None  who  witnessed  the  contest  ques- 
tions Johnme's  ability  to  put  great  dents  in  aU  other  world's 
records,  from  500  yards  to  one  mile.  His  speed  and  stamina  are 
almost  unbelievable. 

Xorman  Ross,  the  recognized  all-around  international  swim- 
ming champion,  said  to  the  writer  some  time  ago:  "Johnnie  has 
everything  I  ever  had,  plus  youth.  He  is  enjoA,nng  also  the  ad- 
•  vantage  of  more  efficient  methods  than  known  when  I  started 
swimming.  It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  he  wall  do  100  yards  free 
style  in  50  seconds  and  "nnth  back  stroke  in  60  seconds  before 
long.  I  am  couA-inced,  too,  that  if  he  trains  for  all  distances  every 
world's  record  for  both  styles  of  swimming  will  be  at  his  mercy. 
He  is  absolutely  a  marvel." 

Weissmuller  is  tall  and  rangy,  it  seems,  ideally  built  for  swim- 
ming. He  stands  six-feet  one-inch,  weighs  170  lbs.,  and  he  tapers 
gracefully  from  broad,  powerful  shoulders,  to  narrow  hips  and 
slight,  agUe  legs.  He  uses  the  stroke  knowm  technicaUj-  as  the 
six-beat  double  trudgen  crawl,  and  his  form  is  well-nigh  perfect. 
His  action  is  so  smooth  and  easj-  that  it  appears  effortless.  He 
has  two  points  hard  to  beat,  says  the  writer: 

His  extraordinary  speed  is  due  to  a  combination  of  exceptional 
natural  abihty  and  thorough  exploitation  of  present-day  methods. 
The  six-beat  double  rhythm  crawl,  as  he  uses  it,  enables  him  to 
travel  higher  in  the  water  than  most  swimmers,  thus  reducing 
^'irtuaUy  to  a  minimum  body  resistance.    His  arms  apply  power 


with  Aigor,  raising  the  shoulders,  then  exert  full  force  in  mid- 
driAC,  hurhng  him  forward  and  upward,  in  a  manner  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  hydroplaning  ])rincii)le.  And  the  body  never 
drops,  for  one  starts  its  drive  before  the  other  leaves  the  water 
and  the  legs  help  to  maintain  the  momentum  by  thrashing  con- 
tinuously, the  thrash  consistmg  of  six  narrow  scissoring  motions 
to  each  cycle  of  the  two  arms,  with  the  first  and  fourth  scissors 
slightly  emphasized.  Thus  the  propulsion  is  constant  from  both 
arms  and  legs.  At  the  same  time  Weissmuller  makes  the  above 
water  recovery  of  the  arms  very  slowly,  gaining  opportunity  to 
relax  and  recuperate  fully  between  efforts. 

Johnnie  is  a  hapi)y-go-lucky  lad,  totally  unspoiled  by  the 
.  world-wide  fame  suddenly  fallen  to  his  lot.  He  loves  swimming 
and  lives  in  the  pool  most  of  his  spare  hours,  but  he  takes  lightly 
the  honors  he  is  winning.  After  his  final  achievements  here 
Bachrach,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  swimmers,  ventured 
to  congratulate  him.  "That's  all  right,"  said  Johnnie  with  a 
grin.  "But  are  the  ri,'jX)rs  of  training  disciphne  lifted  now".'  Can 
I  have  a  real  feed  of  frankfurters  and  ice-cream  at  last?  "  Still  a 
big  boy  despite  the  international  prominence  earned. 


"   A  TE 


"ATHLETICS   OUGHT  TO   INTERFERE 
WITH   STUDIES" 

"  ^^THLETICS  OUGHT  TO  INTERFERE  with  studies,'' 
declares  one  of  the  country's  leading  athletic  authori- 
ties, Dr.  J.  Duncan  Spaeth,  of  Princeton,  in  a  widely 
( irculated  interview;  and,  conversely,  he  says,  "Studies  ought  to 
interfere  with  athletics."  The  suggestion,  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  has  frequently  been  made  bj'  \isiting  English  sportsmen, 
as  well  as  by  the  less  professionally  minded  of  our  own  sports 
authorities.  Dr.  Spae,th  goes  on  to  apply  his  doctrine  to  athletic 
games  in  our  schools  and  colleges  in  the  assertion  that:  "I  believe 
Avhat  we  ought  to  do  is  polerize  the  athletes,  and  athleticize  the 
polers,  and  not  have  highly  specialized  groups  of  mere  polers  and 
other  highly  specialized  of  mere  athletes."  The  critic  is,  in  a  way, 
an  illustration  of  his  own  doctrine,  for  he  is  both  the  Director  of 
RoAving  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Princeton.  He  is 
given  most  of  the  credit  for  developing  Princeton's  champion 
crews.  A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  tells  about  his 
ideas  and  the  way  in  which  he  applies  them: 

Ho  has  always  insisted  that  the  candidates  for  his  varsity 
eights  be  well  up  in  their  studies,  and  is  never  troubled  by  prob- 
lems of  ineligibility.  Last  year's  varsity  B,  undefeated  through- 
out its  four  races,  held  an  unusually  high  academic  average. 
Heinie  Leh,  the  stroke,  and  Jack  Brush,  bow,  were  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  men. 

Dr.  Spaeth  is  strongly  opposed  to  "cramming"  for  either 
examinations  or  athletic  contests.  "If  our  ideal  was  to  prevent 
athletics  from  interfering  with  studies,"  he  says,  "we  ought  to 
haAC  all  our  baseball  games  in  summer,  football  during  a  long 
Thanksgiving  vacation,  and  roAAing  after  commencement.  But 
that  is  not  our  ideal.  The  value  of  athletics  is  that  they  offer  a 
legitimate  change  from  studies,  both  for  the  players  and  the  spec- 
tators, just  as  studies  offer  a  legitimate  change  from  athletics. 

"I  don't  believe  in  athletics  without  studies  any  more  than  I 
believe  in  studies  without  athletics  of  some  kind.  Men  now  go 
from  an  orgy  of  "cramming"  for  football  to  an  orgy  of  "cram- 
ming" for  examinations.  I  don't  believe  in  "cramming"  for 
either  football  tests  or  academic  tests.  I  believe  in  wholesome 
alternation  every  day  between  strenuous  intellectual  work  and 
strenuous  physical  work  of  some  kind.  Each  is  recreation  after 
the  other,  and  so  you  approximate  the  normal  idea  in  which  work 
is  a  pleasure  and  you  may  derive  pleasure  from  your  work." 

Dr.  Spaeth  firmly  believes  that  extra-curriculum  actiAities  are 
a  good  thing  in  college,  because,  he  says,  "the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  a  man  to  add  himseK  up.  The  more  versatile  a 
man  is,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  task.  He  will  have  to  learn 
better  how  to  organize  himself  and  his  time." 

It  is  also  his  opinion  that  studies  should  have  equal  share  with 
athletics  in  college  life,  with  the  emphasis  maioly  on  the  studies. 
"]\Iy  quarrel  with  athletics,"  continued-  Dr.  Spaeth,  "is  that 
athletics  as  often  conducted  at  present  do  not  interfere  with 
studies  at  all,  because  the  athlete  is  not  doing  enough  studying 
to  interfere  with  his  athletic  pursuits,  and  then  very  often  at  the 
close  of  the  season  he  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  hasn't 
sufficient  athletics  to  interfere  with  his  studies  during  the  '  cram- 
ming' period  before  exams." 

The  period  of  special  intensive  training  for  Princeton  crews 
before  the  big  races  in  the  spring  is  short,  ])ecaus3  of  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Spaeth  keeps  his  men  in  good  physical  condition  all  the  year 
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George  W.  Wells'    Dream  of  Better  Vision 


/^NE  night,  thirty  years  ago,  George  W. 
^^  Wells  told  a  group  of  friends  the  great 
dream  of  his  later  years.  He  spoke  of  the 
priceless  value  of  fine  vision  and  the  evil  effects 
upon  the  mind  and  general  health  of  eyes  im- 
perfect and  overtaxed.  He  realized  how  poorly 
the  optical  knowledge  of  that  day  met  the 
needs  of  humanity. 

He  explained  that  a  quarter  of  all  people 
over  six  years  of  age  are  handicapped  by  visual 
defects,  that  millions  at  that  time  did  not  real- 
ize their  needs  and  that  most  glasses  were  not 
correctly  made  and  fitted. 

Speaking  as  the  greatest  manufacturer  of 
glasses  in  the  world,  he  told  how  little  help  he 
was  able  to  get  from  scientists  here  and  abroad 
in  solving  the  problems  of  lens  making. 

*'From  now  on,"  said  he,  "we  shall  spare  no 
expense  on  scientific  research  and  experiment 
until  those  who  most  need  glasses — a  quarter 
of  the  whole  public — shall  have  glasses  of  true 
scientific  merit." 

The  great  task  so  inspiringly  conceived  has 


been  aggressively  pushed  by  his  three  sons.  It 
remains  an  inspiration  to  the  Wellsworth  Scien- 
tific Staff  to  the  present  day.  Discoveries  have 
followed  one  after  another,  some  of  them  being 
profoundly  revolutionary.  Instruments  for 
testing  eyes  and  apparatus  for  grinding  and 
polishing  lenses  have  been  perfected. 

No  European  country  enjoys  the  blessings 
which  are  at  hand  in  almost  any  American 
community  for  those  who  need  glasses. 

The  remarkable  facts  to  be  brought'^^out  in 
this  series  of  advertisements  will  barely  indicate 
the  facilities,  skill  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  are  being  applied  by  Optical  Specialists 
today  throughout  America. 

And  this  wonderful  progress  is  largely  due  to 
the  foresight,  energy  and  courage  of  the  late 
George  W.  Wells — America's  pioneer  in  the 
science  and  art  of  eye  correction. 

The  benefits  of  this  policy  for  the  correctior» 
and  comfort  of  your  eyes  are  available  to  you, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  through  the  services 
of  Eyesight  Specialists  in  your  community. 


American  Optical  Company    Southbridge  Mass  USA 

^Vellsworth 

Glasses 
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cJll  thai  Science  can  give-, 
all  thai  Artistry  can  add 
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round.  He  makes  a  (list iuet ion  bet\ve(>n  the  physical  training  of 
a  man  and  the  expert  skill  needed  for  the  special  contest,  and 
points  out  the  dilference  between  crew  and  football.  In  the  for- 
mer sport  the  training  is  slow  and  r<>gnlar  throughout  the  year,  so 
that  the  men  are  not  subjected  to  the  severe  strain  of  a  hard 
preparation  for  a  big  race  longer  than  a  month  in  the  spring. 

In  football  the  men  are  out  of  condition  most  of  tlie  year,  and 
then  suddenly  are  subjected  to  a  long,  hard,  sudden  j)eriod  of 
training  in  the  fall.  "If  football  men  rowed  in  tJie  spring  they 
wouldn't  be  so  soft  in  the  fall;  they  can  not  with  safety  enter  a 
scrimmage  Avithout  two  weeks'  prcAious  hardening,"  declared 
Dr.  Spaeth. 

Dr.  S])aeth  declined  to  state  the  time  football  men  should  spend 
in  preparation  for  the  big  games,  leaving  that  matter  to  football 
coaches.    He  himself  has  a  careful  system  worl^^d  out  for  his  men. 

■■^ly  duty  as  a  faculty  member  an<l  a  varsity  coach,"  said  lie, 
"is  to  see  that  the  men  so  arrange  their  time  that  athletics,  while 
interfering  with  their  studies,  do  not  absorb  their  wliole  time  and 
become  their  chief  interest.  Play  to  win,  but  don" I  live  to  play, 
is  my  motto." 

Dr.  Si^aeth  is  not  in  favor  of  regattas  for  which  preparation  is 
made  after  college  is  closed.  "When  men  devote  all  their  time 
exclusively  to  sjiort,  when  they  live  to  play,  then  the  amateur 
spirit  is  gone,"  he  declared.  "It  is  sometimes  said  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  but  col- 
lege athletics  are  not  worth  being  done  so  Avell  tliat  the  fever  for 
efficiency  drives  out  the  joy  of  the  game. 

"  I  find  that  excessive  efficiency  often  acts  as  a  boomerang,  for 
men  who  haxo  lost  their  zest  for  the  game  are  no  longer  capable 
of  doing  their  best  in  the  game.  XcAcr  play  a  game  that  you 
ean"t  afi'ord  to  lose,  and  then  play  as  tho  you  couldn't  afford  to 
lose,  is  a  good  rule  to  follow,  and  if  followed  it  Avill  take  much  of 
the  stmg  out  of  defeat  and  destroy  much  of  the  zest  of  winning. 

"When  you  play  a  game  that  you  can't  afford  to  lose,  it  is  war, 
not  sport.  Unfortunatel.y  the  spirit  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
IS  too  often  like  that  of  the  spirit  of  war,  and  then  we  get  a  condi- 
tion that  reminds  us  of  General  Sherman's  definition  of  war." 


SUFFERINGS  OF  MEN  WHO  GET 
GOLF-HYPNOSIS 

GOLF  IS  FULL  OF  RECORDS  of  strangely  hypnotic 
influences,  and  unfortunate  is  the  man  who  becomes 
a  victim  of  one  of  them.  So  saj-s  Grantland  Ride,  the 
sports  writer,  in  a  little  article  contributed  to  the  Atncrican 
Golfer  (New  York),  which  he  edits  in  his  spare  time.  He  begins 
■v\-ith  the  case  of  CjTil  Walker,  the  Englewood  professional. 
"One  of  the  most  interesting  I  ever  heard,"  he  calls  this  storj'  of 
a  golf-hj-pnotic.     A  few  years  ago,  he  writes: 

Mr.  Walker  had  always  played  at  normal  speed,  somewhat 
faster,  perhaps,  than  the  average  player.  "Then,"  he  said, 
"  I  began  to  take  a  little  more  care  with  my  game.  I  began  first, 
picking  up  any  stray  sticks  or  leaves  around  the  ball  through  the 
fairway.  Then  I  began  adding  another  waggle  or  so  in  address- 
ing the  ball  to  be  sure  that  I  was  all  set  to  hit  it  in  the  right  way. 
Finally  tke  habit  began  to  grow  on  me.  This  last  winter  I  got 
so  that  I  was  trying  to  find  imaginary  objects  around  the  ball. 
It  might  be  hnng  perfectly,  but  from  force  of  habit  I  would 
stoop  over  to  look  for  something,  picking  up  the  smallest  sort  of 
objects  that  could  never  affect  my  s\\ing.  In  the  same  way  I 
began  to  use  more  and  more  time  addressing  the  ball,  until  there 
were  days  when  I  couldn't  seem  to  hit  the  ball  until  I  had  addrest 
the  ball  ten  or  twelve  times. 

"I  had  undoubtedly  hypnotized  myself.  I  wanted  to  play 
faster,  but  I  couldn't.  I  had  worked  myself  into  a  habit  that 
I  couldn't  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  tournament  season.  But  that 
is  now  all  over.  From  this  time  on  I  am  going  to  be  one  of  the 
fastest  golfers  in  the  game  in  place  of  being  one  of  the  slowest. 
I  am  not  going  to  play  in  another  tournament  until  I  am  sure 
I  have  broken  the  old  spell  and  can  step  up  and  hit  the  ball." 

Golf  is  full  of  such  records  of  strange  hypnotic  influences. 
We  ha^e  seen  men  who  couldn't  swing  at  the  ball  until  they  had 
waggled  the  chib  three  times  or  five  times  or  seven  times  in  a 
certain  way.  We  have  seen  others  who  had  to  dip  their  bodies 
at  least  once  or  twice  before  they  could  play. 

Strange  habits  of  form  develop  that  hang  to  one  like  a  leech, 
finally  taking  complete  possession  of  one's  mental  being. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  comes  upon  certain  hoodoo  holes. 
Francis  Ouimet  had  one  of  this  type  at  Woodland,  his  home 
course.  This  particular  hole  had  the  habit  of  WTecking  every 
medal  round  he  started,  until  one  day  after  holding  his  putt  on 
the  previous  green  he  says  he  rushed  up  to  the  tee,  dropt  the 
ball  and  swung  before  he  had  time  to  think  about  it.     He  hap- 


pened to  get  away  a  good  tee  shot,  play  a  good  second  and  after 
that  was  never  troul)k'd  again. 

Take,  for  example,  the  brilliant  Sandy  Herd,  who  Avill  soon  be 
seen  on  this  side  of  tli(>  water.  Herd  has  developed  the  habit 
of  just  so  nuiny  preliminary  waggles,  and  he  can't  hit  the  ball 
until  these  have  been  completed.  He  has  hypnotized  himself 
to  this  extent. 

We  hiivo  seen  any  number  of  golfers  who  overdeveloped  the 
habit  of  careful  ])la3\  Cyril  Walker  isn't  the  only  example. 
There  are  any  number  who  can't  swing  at  the  ball  if  there  are 
any  loose  leaves  or  sticks  around. 

We  recall  one  day  swinging  at  the  ball  just  as  a  dead  leaf  blew 
across  it,  causing  a  complete  foozle.  After  that  W(>  began  pickmg 
up  loo.se  leaA'es  in  the  immediate  A-icinity.  That  led  to  j)icking 
up  all  small  sticks.  Within  two  weeks  Ave  found  that  Ave  were  in 
Walker's  fix,  looking  for  unseen  impediments.  We  decided  then 
and  there  to  pick  up  nothing  around  the  ball  and  to  break  up  the 
habit  before  it  ha(I  gone  too  far.  It  Avas  a  tough  battle  for  a 
round  or  two,  but  after  that  the  desire  to  manicure  the  fairAvay 
passed  out. 

In  tho  same  A\'ay  one  can  take  up  entirely  too  much  time  in 
addressing  the  ball  on  tee  or  fairAAay.  It  is  easy  enough  to  de- 
Aelop  queer  habits  that  soon  become  fixt  if  one  isn't  on  the  look- 
out. 

We  kncAv  of  several  men  who  coidd  ncA^er  play  well  on  a  sun- 
shiny day  because  they  had  dcA-eloped  the  habit  of  looking  for 
their  moA-ing  sliadoAvs  as  they  started  to  sAving.  And  once  they 
had  started  looking  for  these  shadoAvs  they  couldn't  quit.  It  was 
all  self-h.A'pnotism,  but  self-hypnotism  isn't  ahvays  easy  to  cure. 

This  is  all  due,  says  ^Ir.  Rice,  to  the  fact  that  the  mental  side 
of  golf  is  CAen  more  important  than  the  physical.  By  mental 
side,  he  explains: 

We  don't  mean  the  possession  of  surplus  brains.  We  mean 
rather  the  matter  of  mental  control,  AA'here  it  is  easily  possible 
that  a  thin  mentality  may  work  better  than  a  broad  one.  No 
physical  strength  is  required  for  a  chip  shot  or  a  three-foot  putt. 
Yet  only  think  of  the  number  who  muddle  up  these  efforts  by 
suddenly  lifting  the  head  on  the  doAvn  stroke. 

Once  the  head-liftmg  habit  is  dcA'eloped,  it  can  tear  the  soul 
out  of  anj'  round.  It  isn't  so  much  that  one  gets  physicallj'  stale 
as  it  is  that  one  gets  mentally  stale.  This  means  complete  loss 
of  mental  control,  and  the  ruination  of  one's  play. 

The  golfer  Avho  gets  the  idea  that  he  can't  play  if  any  one  is 
whispering  or  moAang  about  the  tee  well  out  of  his  range  is  under 
a  certain  hypnotic  influence.  He  has  merely,  through  the  pres- 
sure of  nerA-es,  worked  himself  into  this  unfortunate  state  of 
mind.  Each  one  knows  dozens  of  golfers  who  haAe  certain  little 
characteristics  that  haA-e  become  a  part  of  their  game,  not  to  be 
giAcn  up.  Some  of  these  are  unimportant.  Others  haA-e  a  big 
effect  upon  the  play.  And  this  is  especially  true  when  one  has 
dcAeloped  the  habit  of  a  fast,  jerky  back  SAving,  one  of  the  most 
common  faults  in  golf. 

We  asked  Walker  later  hoAv  he  was  coming  on  with  his  test  of 
faster  play  and  he  was  glad  to  report  that  he  was  doing  surpriz- 
ingly  well.  "Before,"  he  said,  "I  Avas  almost  completely  ex- 
hausted after  eighteen  holes.  Xoaa^  I  am  getting  some  fun  out  of 
the  game  and  I  am  sure  I  Avill  be  able  to  play  much  steadier  golf. 
I  can  see  now  why  it  is  that  George  Duncan  and  Abe  Mitchell 
can  look  so  fresh  after  thirty-six  holes,  day  after  day.  They 
merely  step  up  and  hit  the  ball.  Hereafter  I  am  going  to  follow 
Alex  Smith's  putting  tip — -"Miss  'em  quick." 

That  is  Avhy  one  can  keep  thinking  in  golf  entirelj'  too  long.  It 
is  AA'hy  one  should  make  up  his  mind  Avhat  he  or  she  intends  to 
do  and  from  that  point  on,  once  the  SAving  has  started,  hit  the 
ball  A\ith  a  blank  mind.  It  explains  Avhy  one  can  concentrate 
himself  into  a  state  of  rigidity,  compared  to  Avhich  a  telegraph 
pole  is  a  p'.iable  object.  Walker  says  that  at  times  his  sufferings 
were  intense.  He  knew  he  A\as  holding  up  the  field,  but  the 
harder  he  tried  to  hurry  the  more  he  Avould  seem  to  hesitate  over 
each  stroke.  As  he  is  a  first-class  golfer  in  CA^ery  way,  among  the 
best,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  his  method  of  faster  play 
Avill  Avork  out.  Before  he  would  be  good  for  one  or  tAvo  brilliant 
rounds,  only  to  fade  out  toAvard  the  finish  from  the  crushing 
strain.  Now  he  may  have  the  chance  to  hold  his  stride  through- 
out. 

These  startling  forms  of  self-hypnosis  should  be  caught  and 
killed  while  still  young  and  weak.  They  may  soon  groAv  into 
such  formidable  proportions  that  they  are  the  ones  tjiat  do  the 
killing,  Avhen  it  comes  to  any  ease  and  poise  of  play. 


Expectant. — Sambo — "Rastus,  were  you  eber  sick  when  you 
Avuz  in  France?" 

Rastus — "Man,  I  had  the  flu  so  bad  dat  I  used  to  look  in 
the  casualty  list  for  my  oaati  name." — Reel. 
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SPECIFIED:-COODYEAR  BELT 

TYPICAL  BEATER  DRIVE 

IN  THE  CROCKER  DIVISION  MILL 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ia"-6  PLY  GOODYEAR  BLUE  STREAK  BELT 

DRIVING  PULLEY,  4'-a"J(2l"FACE,  125  R.RM. 

DRIVEN  PULLEY.  6'-6"X 20"FACE,  90  R.RM. 

MAXIMUM  H.R-50 


BlutpTinl  sketch  of  Coodyear-belleJ  healer  drioe  in  the  Crocker  Dioision  Mill  of  ihe  American 
IVriting  Paper  Company.  Holyol^e.  Mass.,  and  insert  photograph  oj  the  Crocker  Division  Mill. 


Copyright  1922.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Twenty-six  Eagle-A  Mills  and  the  G.  T.  M. 


The  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  of 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  comprises  26  mills 
throughout  the  country,  making  the  nationally 
celebrated  Eagle-A  Quality-Standards  of  print- 
ing papers.  The  belting  equipment  and  require- 
ments of  their  every  plant,  involving  hundreds 
of  drives,  have  been  analyzed  in  the  past  two 
years  by  a  G.T.  M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man. 

As  a  result  of  this  vast  survey,  this  Company, 
which  is  the  largest  fine  paper-making  institu- 
tion in  the  world,  today  is  in  possession  of  a 
tabulated  record  of  every  belt  in  each  of  its 
mills,  complete  data  on  dimensions  and  grades 
of  belts  used  on  the  various  drives,  and  specific 
recommendations  for  the  types  of  belts  best 
suited  to  the  varying  duties.  The  report  is 
used  continually  by  the  plant  engineers  and  by 
the  Purchasing  Department  in  choosing  different 
sizes  and  types  of  belts. 

"T'/iis  analysis  of  the  belt  equipment  in  each  of 
our  26  plants  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable  work  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  come  to 
my  attention,"  writes  Mr.  J.  Moles,  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company. 
"The  actual  G.  T.  M.  work  required  months, 
and  the  final  report,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  Goodyear  Company, 
comprises  several  volumes." 

A  great  deal  of  the  equipment  installed  on  the 
basis  of  this  expert  analysis  is  Goodyear  Blue 
Streak  Belting.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 


equipment  of  the  great  beater  drives,  which 
transmit  the  power  from  the  main  shaft  to  the 
great  revolving  cylinders  where  numerous  knives 
beat  rags  into  stock  for  the  paper  machines. 

Two  of  these  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belts, 

18-inch,  6-ply,  were  installed  in  the  Crocker 
Division  in  Holyoke,  in  June,  1920.  These  two 
Goodyears  have  been  in  constant  operation  for 
two  years  now,  and  have  never  been  touched. 
They  never  required  taking-up  or  repairmg. 
Mr.  Moles  says  they  are  as  good  today  as  the 
day  they  were  installed,  though  they  have  been 
working  on  this  heavy  drive  for  24  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week. 

Hundreds  of  other  Goodyear  Belts  in  American 
Writing  Paper  plants  are  giving  correspondingly 
faithful,  trouble-free  and  long-wearing  service. 
Their  efficient  and  economical  performance  is  a 
tribute  to  the  quality  built  into  them  and  to  the 
correctness  and  exactness  with  which  they  are 
specified  to  their  jobs. 

This  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  work  of  the 
G.  T.  M.,  the  working  of  the  Goodyear  Plant 
Analysis  Method,  and  the  performance  of  Good- 
year Belts.  You  can  have  a  similar  survey  made 
of  your  transmission  or  conveying  problem. 
There  is  a  G.  T.  M.  in  your  neighborhood,  and 
you  may  rely  on  his  recommendations  and  on  the 
quality  of  Goodyear  Belts.  For  further  informa- 
tion about  the  Goodyear  Analysis  Plan,  write  to 
Goodyear,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Salaries  Saved  the  Fust  Year 
Paid  for  Kardex 

This  was  the  experience 
of  a  large  Brass  Company 
that  Kardexed  their  credit 
and  shipping  records.  Xow 
they  liave  an  instant  check 
on  delinquents  and  a  broad 
view  of  their  distribution — 
they  save  travehng  expenses 
— eliminate  costly  mistakes 
— save  time. 

60.000  users  in  300  lines  of 
business  have  Kardexed  their 
inventory,  sales.  ad\ertisinK. 
production,  payroll,  ledger, 
credits,  or  oilier  records — 
Using  their  original  cards 
or  more  up-to-date  Kardex 
forii  s.  Tlieir  Kardc 'cd  rec- 
ords are  200' ,  more  efficient. 
They  irake  big  wage  savings, 
have  fewer  errors,  have  in- 
stant information  without 
searching. 

Write  for  Kardex  Booklets 
showing  exclusive  features. 
Send  samples  of  your  cards  or 
ask  for  new  Kardex  card 
forms.     Address 

252  Kardex  Building,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Karde.^  Bldg.,  10  E.  -Wtli  St.,  New  York  City;  2,i,j  Railwaj' 

E.xcliange  BIdg.,   Chicago;  213  Tremont    Bldg.,    Boson; 

461  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

Branches  in  72  cities — see  telephone  directory  or 

ask  your  banker. 

Men  who  have  earned  ?s.ooo  as  District  Manager  or  $2,500 

as  Salesman,  write  for  l>o  )klet.  "  Your  Opportunits  .■' 


KARDEX 


Tockels  aHiU-j  stnerly  or  in 
groups.  U^ine  hacks  of 
card  holders  doubles 
capacity. 


The  Finest  bicycle  ever  ^^  built, 

44  Styles,  colors. eizes;  made  in  ournew 
factory.  SAVK  8i0  to  825.  Cash  or  easy  pay« 
ments.  Delivered  free  on  approval,  c.r- 
T>ress  prcvaid,  for  30  Dsys'  Free  Trial.  No 
charge  unless  you  are  patiafied. 

Tj_._^  Best  quality  at  factory  prices,  ei- 
lvC9  press  paid.  Lamp^.  wheels,  equii>« 
ment,  low  prices.  Write  Today  for  low  fac- 
tory prlcesaod  marvelous  oSers  and  terms, 


Mead 


CycK  CompMiyjfS'cSJVo', 

Dept.C-172  Chicago   Cree  catalog 


Why  Accept  4% 

-^      When  You 

Can  Get 

8% 


If  your  money  is  earning  only  4%  or  ^}^%, 
you  are  getting  only  about  half  as  much  as  you 
should  be  getting.  Alaybe  you  think  that  your 
present  method  of  putting  money  out  at  interest 
is  safer  or  more  convenient  than  other  means,  or  you 
like  to  know  that  your  interest  is  compounding  every 
six  months. 

You  can  obtain  every  one  of  these  advantages — 5o/f.'.v, 
Convenience,  Compound  Interest — by  investing  in  Miller 
First  Mortgage  Bonds,  yielding  8'  f.  You  can  invest 
as  little  as  $100,  or  you  can  invest  on  easy  partial  pay- 
ments. If  you  use  your  interest  to  help  pay  for  your 
bond,  you  are  compounding  your  money.  M  iller  Bonds 
have  an  unbroken  record  of  safety. 

Write  today  for    "Every   Man,"  an  Inicsl- 
ment  Story  from  Real  Life,  telling  how  one 

family    doubled     its    income    in    tliis    way. 

$100  Bonds;     $500  Bonds;     $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

Yield  8% 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

C3,L,M  I  LLE  R  SL  fg. 

^^^imtmi^m^^K^  INCORPORATED  ^^HMV 

509   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.    GA. 

"First — the  Investor' a  Welfare" 


PROSPERITY  RETURNING  TO  CANADA 


'~r*HAT  Canada  is  sharing  tlie  business 
-^  and  industrial  impro^•emt'nt  oxperi- 
onced  by  her  neighbor  to  the  south  is 
evidenced  by  a  recent  circular  of  the  Koyal 
Bank  of  Canada,  summarized  by  the 
London  Statist.  In  the  eastern  proAinrcs, 
l)artieularly,  a  more  optimistic  fee'ing  now 
prevails.  There,  "a  fair!}'  large  number  of 
n;anufacturers  are  experiencing^  a  slight 
revival  in  business,  the  impetus  of  which  is 
extending,  in  some  measure,  to  the  ■whole- 
sale and  to  the  retail  trades."  While  the 
movement  is  said  to  be  less  pronounced  in 
the  west,  "here,  too,  there  is  some  ground 
for  encouragement."  As  the  situation  in 
v.estern  Canada  is  so  much  affected  by  the 
harvest,  the  final  figures  of  the  various 
crops,  that  are  now  available,  will,  we  are 
told,  throw  light  on  present  conditions: 

The  total  yield  of  the  1921  wheat  crop  is 
finally  estimated  at  300.<S.>8,1()0  bushels 
for  the  entire  Dominion,  from  a  soa\ti  area 
of  over  23,000,000  acres.  This  is  an  in- 
crease in  yield  of  fourteen  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  the 
crop,  however,  is  estimated  at  about  243 
million  dollars,  which  is  forty-three  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  estimated  value  of  the 
1920  crop.  This  statement  <  mphasizes 
the  drastic  decline  in  the  price  of  Avheat 
that  occurred  during  the  autumn  months 
of  1921.  TMien  the  1921  crop  came  to  be 
marketed  the  farmers,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  previous  year,  sold  the  great 
bulk  of  their  wheat  at  the  low  ])rices  that 
were  prevailing  last  autumn.  The  jjresent 
year  has  witnessed  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  farmers  have  not  benefited  by  it  to  the 
extent  that  might  have  been  exT^ected  be- 
cause a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop 
was  sold  before  the  prices  improved. 
Ne\'ertheless,  the  recent  impro\ement  in 
prices  of  certain  agricultural  products  has 
had  the  effect,  in  some  sections,  of  inducing 
slight  business  actiA-itj'.  The  final  figures 
of  the  oat  crop  show  the  j-ield  to  be  426,- 
232,900  bushels,  as  compared  with  530,709,- 
700  bushels  in  1920.  Barley  and  flax  also 
registered  a  considerable  drop  from  the 
1920  crops.  The  final  estimate  of  the 
production  of  potatoes  indicates  a  falling 
off  from  133,831,400  bushels  in  1920  to 
107,246,000  bushels  in  1921.  In  addition 
to  the  reduction  in  zaeld,  the  a^-erage  price 
per  bushel  was  twent}'  cents  lower  during 
1921,  decreasing  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
by  over  forty-seven  million  dollars. 

Taking  the  countrj'  as  a  whole,  there  is 
said  to  be  "justification  for  optimism  in 
certain  branches  of  industry": 

Plants  are,  of  course,  operating  at  less 
than  full  capacity  in  most  centers.  Some 
concerns,  however,  which  had  considerably 
reduced  staffs  are  bringing  the  office  and 
plant  forces  nearly  to  normal.  Orders 
were  extremely  few  during  February,  but 
a  much  better  showing  was  made  in  ]March. 
Stocks  in  many  lines  are  almost  depleted, 
and  this  fact  augurs  well  for  renewed  activ- 
ity in  the  near  future. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  points  out  i 


that  reports  on  the  jiaper  trade  throughout* 
the  Dominion  show  some  signs  of  improve- 
ment. It  would  appear,  from  the  state- 
ments of  jobbers  and  manufacturers,  that 
the  future  outlook  as  to  prices  is  favorable. 
Orders  for  book  papers,  fine  papars,  and 
Kraft  alrv^ady  shoAV  improAcment;  but  very 
little  activity  is  observable  in  the  pulp 
market.  Concerning  the  lumber  industry 
very  little  favorable  comment  can  be  made 
at  the  present  time. 

The  year  1922,  observes  Canadian 
Finance  (Winnipeg),  bids  fair  to  be  "the 
year  of  the  Big  Turn."  And  this  Canadian 
financial  weekly  is  even  more  positive  than 
the  Alontreal  bank  in  setting  down  as 
follows  the  following  "real  facts"  to  justify 
its  belief: 

PYeight  Rates  are  coming  down. 

Labor  is  coming  down. 

Good  Immigrants  are  coming  in. 

The  proper  relation  between  the  value 
of  farm  products  and  those  things  the 
farmer  must  buy  is  being  established  slowly 
but  surely. 

Necessity  has  compelled  us  to  be  eco- 
nomical. 

The  acreage  tinder  crop  in  the  West  this 
year  -will  e.xceed  that  of  1921  by  at  least 
25  per  cent. 


BEATING  EUROPEAN  COMPETITION 
IN  ARGENTINA 

A  MOST  encouraging  straw — after  so 
many  predictions  that  our  foreign 
trade  might  have  to  succumb  to  German 
competition  in  South  America  and  other 
markets — is  found  by  the  New  York  Jour- 
tial  of  Commerce  in  our  Department  of 
Commerce's  announcement  that  American 
firms  have  in  recent  months  been  able  to 
sectire  attractive  steel  contracts  from  the 
Argentine  State  railwaj's.  And  these  con- 
tracts, the  New  York  paper  notes,  "have 
been  secured  in  the  face  of  the  keenest  sort 
of  competition  with  German  and  Belgian 
concerns. ' '    It  continues : 

Our  prices  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  European  quotations  when 
everj-thing  is  considered,  but  the  quaUty  of 
our  products  is  sufficiently  superior  to 
those  of  our  competitors  to  permit  us  to  get 
the  business. 

,  It  is  of  no  httle  interest  that  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  superiority'  of  our  goods  is 
that  of  the  use  of  much  better  grade  of 
machinery,  made  possible  by  more  highly 
skilled  labor  aAailable  here.  We  have  here 
an  answer,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  tariff 
argument  so  frequently  heard  that  Euro- 
pean cheap  labor  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  protect  our  industry  if  our  workmen  are 
to  enjoy  the ' '  American  standard  "  of  hAing. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of 
whether  a  protective  tariff  can  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  really  "protect "  labor,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  that  by  use  of  better 
organization  and  superior  machinery  our 
workers  and  our  industries  can  well  take 
care  of  themselves  in  competition  \vith 
Europe. 
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SO  WE  REALLY  HAVEN'T  ANY  MONEY 
TO  SPARE,  AFTER  ALL! 

FROISI  the  way  in  which  huge  American 
railway  bond  issues  are  over-sub- 
scribed as  soon  as  they  are  offered,  to  say 
nothingof  the  a\'idity  with  which  the  invest- 
ment market  is  eating  up  domestic  bond 
issues  of  all  sorts  and  of  the  readiness  with 
which  American  capital  is  supporting  for- 
eign loans,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
United  States  was  in  an  excellent  position 
to  finance  her  owti  development  and  to 
have  something  left  over  to  finance  under- 
takings in  foreign  lands.  British  readers 
might  very  well  receive  such  an  impression 
from  their  perusal  of  the  cable  dispatches 
from  New  York.  But  so  eminent  a  rep- 
resentative of  London  financial  opinion  as 
The  Statist  tries  to  assure  any  Britishers 
who  may  be  worried  about  New  York's 
increasing  importance  as  a  financial  center, 
that  this  is  a  ease  where  appearances  are 
extremely  decei\ing.  In  fact,  The  Statist 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  America 
hasn't  even  the  capital  requisite  for  the 
proper  development  of  her  own  resources, 
and  is  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  offer 
vast  sums  for  the  development  of  foreign 
states.  The  fact  that  American  financiers 
are  ready  to  lend  millions  to  Holland  and 
Peru  is  taken  not  as  a  sign  of  the  healthi- 
ness of  American  finance  but  rather  of  the 
unheal  thiness  of  American  trade.  As 
The  Statist  sees  it: 

The  country  which  came  out  of  the  War 
in  a  better  position  than  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, that  is  to  say,  with  her  resources 
strained  to  only  a  very  moderate  extent, 
has  an  abnormal  number  of  unemployed, 
and  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  banks 
and  trust  comi)anies  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  financing  the  international  trade 
of  the  country,  is  seeking  employment  in 
investment  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
So  far  as  the  financing  of  the  railroads  is 
concerned,  in  a  sense  it  is  good;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  evident  that  the  United  States 
is  as  yet  in  a  position  to  finance  her  own 
transportation  facilities,  in  addition  to 
financing  her  trade,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  herself  and  her  customers. 

When  it  comes  to  financing  Holland  and 
Peru,  it  is  significant  rather  of  the  state  of 
American  trade  than  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
development  of  American  finance.  In  a 
sense,  the  financing  of  Holland  to  the  extent 
of  only  ten  millions  sterling  should  work 
out  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  Hol- 
land can  readily  pay  the  interest  in  the 
form  of  European  exports;  and,  in  addition, 
she  will  be  able  to  acquire  means  whereby 
she  should,  in  due  time,  be  able  to  purchase 
the  loan.  A  loan  to  Peru,  moreover,  for 
ten  millions  should  be  advantageous  to 
Peru  and  to  the  United  States.  Peru,  or 
that  ])art  of  it  which  has  so  far  ])een  opened 
up,  is  a  mineral  zone  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness. Assuming  that  the  money  is  used 
for  the  purposes  of  opening  up  Peru's  min- 
eral zones,  the  United  States  should  acquire 
on  exceedingly  reasonable  terms  valuable 
supphes  of  minerals  with  which  she  could 
not  supply  herself  on  equally  favorable 
lerm.-  from  her  own  resources,  assuming 
that  she  possesses  the  particular  minerals 
which  lb  \&  proposed  to  open  up  in  connec- 
tion with  those  loans. 

Finallv,  however,  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  neither  the  present  popula- 
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"  That  wasn't  your  fault — fhe 
ball  didn't  run  true.  Try  this 
Master  Balanced  Ball^ifs 
bound  to  hold  its  line." 


What  is  the  Value  of 
Balance   in   a   Ball? 

A  BALL  only  ten  one-thousandths  off 
•^^  balance  may  twist  to  one  side  enough 
to  miss  the  cup  entirely  on  even  less  than 
a  six  foot  putt — and  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
player  at  all! 

Until  this  year  about  80  ^o  of  all  balls 
were  enough  off  center  to  be  the  cause  of 
multitudes  of  missed  putts.  But  that  dread 
need  no  longer  bother  those  who  play  the 
Master  Balanced  Ball — it  must  putt  true. 
It  can't  help  it  if  the  putter  strikes  it 
squarely. 

That's  what  the  balanced  feature  does — 
Master  Balls  are  always  the  same — always 
accurate.  The  process  that  guarantees  this 
accuracy  is  patented.  Master  Balanced 
Balls  are  $1  each.  Ask  your  Pro  or  Dealer. 
iMACGREGOR  1.62  Dimple  and  Mesh 
Marking  now  only  75c.) 

Any  one  or  all  of  the  following  booklets 
will  be  gladly  sent  free  upon  request: 

/.     "Golf,    the    Game  of   Games"  (An  intro- 
duction to  golf). 

2.  "Stepping Stones  to  a  Golf  Course"  {Help- 
ful suggestions  for  laying  out  a  new  course). 

3.  Complete  General  Catalog. 


CrAwfbrd,A\?Grcgor£^^ 

CdlVby  Co.  Dai/Jon^OA/o. 


Lilabhshud  1629 


You  can  attrays  till  the  ^fa•il(r  Bal- 
anced Ball  by  Us  Meridian  Marking. 
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tion  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  her  immense  area, 
seem  to  indicate  that  she  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  vast  amounts  of  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  foreign  states  of  the 
world,  because  she  has  already  exhausted, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  her 
capacity  for  developing  the  resources  at 
her  own  door. 

In  other  words,  London  is  still  the 
world's  investment  center.  To  this  much 
tliere  are  Americans  perfectly  willing  to 
subscribe.  A  New  York  banker  who  has 
recently  been  studying  financial  conditions 
abroad  is  reported  on  the  financial  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  as  saying  that  on  any 
investment  business  "which  London  really 
wants  the  bankers  there  can  underbid 
New  York  by  a  full  point."  He  attributes 
this,  we  read,  "first,  to  the  extreme  easiness 
of  money  in  London;  second,  to  the  splen- 
did market  for  gilt-edged  bonds  abroad; 
and  third,  to  the  fact  that  the  British  in- 
Aesting  public  has  had  a  longer  and  much 
more  thorough  investment  education  than 
American  investors,  altho  it  is  added  that 
the  size  of  the  field  here,  as  compared  with 
that  of  England,  largely  offsets  the  last- 
named  ad^antagp." 


WE  TOOK  OUR  TIME  TO  REPAY  OUR 
WAR  DEBT  TO  FRANCE 

THOSE  Americans  "who  are  impatient 
for  France  to  pay  her  debt  to  the 
United  States  forthwith  are  not  controlled 
by  the  spirit  of  leniency  which  that  country 
showed  the  United  States  when  France  was 
America's  creditor,"  observes  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Besides  lending  valuable 
and  essential  military  assistance,  the 
French  Government  loaned  the  infant 
Republic  of  the  Western  World  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  also  under^Tote  a  Dutch 
loan  to  the  United  States.  And,  instead  of 
pressing  the  United  States  for  payment 
when  the  money  was  due,  "France  spread 
the  payments  of  the  principal  over  a  period 
of  many  years  and  voluntarily  remitted  the 
interest  for  the  first  five  years.  Recognizing 
frankly  the  inability  of  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  the  original  terms,  she  gener- 
ously changed  them  and  adapted  her  policy 
to  the  financial  capabilities  of  her  creditor." 
In  A-iew  of  the  fact  that  our  Allied  Debt 
Refunding  Commission  is  now  at  work. 
The  Tribune's  review  of  the  history  of  the 
repa\-ment  of  our  loan  to  France  is  most 
timely: 

During  the  period  from  1778  to  1782  the 
French  King  loaned  a  total  of  18,000,000 
liATes  [equivalent  to  francs]  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  original  convention  it  was 
agreed  that  this  money  should  be  repaid 
"R-ith  5  per  cent,  interest  by  January  1, 
1788.  In  .a  subsequent  treaty  made  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1782,  however,  it  was 
proA-ided,  "considering  that  the  payment 
of  so  large  a  capital  at  the  one  stipulated 
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period  may  greatly  injure  the  finances  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  even  impracticable  on  that 
footing,"  that  the  King  of  France  should 
defer  payment  until  three  jears  after  the 
signing  of  peace,  and  that  it  should  then  be 
made  in  twelve  yearly  instalments. 

Furthermore,  "His  Majesty-,  being  will- 
ing to  gi-\'e  the  said  United  States  a  new 
proof  of  his  affection  and  friendship,"  was 
"pleased  to  make  a  present  of  and  to  forgive 
the  whole  arrears  of  interest  to  this  day, 
and  from  thence  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
peace." 

The  French  King  also  agreed  to  defer  the 
payment  on  a  loan  of  10,000,000  h\Tes  from 
the  Dutch  which  he  had  underwTitten,  and 
which  he  agreed  to  repay  Holland  and  not 
require  the  United  States  to  repay  him  for 
five  years.  A  new  loan  in  1783  contained 
the  stipulation  that  the  principal  should  be 
paid,  commencing  in  1797. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
however,  went  from  bad  to  worse  under  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  soon 
interest  and  principal  alike  went  unpaid. 
Not  until  Hamilton  reorganized  the  fi- 
nances under  the  new  Constitution  was 
payment  resumed.  Then  in  1783  Jefferson 
was  able  to  write  to  the  American  Minister 
in  France  that  "in  the  course  of  two  years, 
bj'  unceasing  exertions,  we  paid  up  seven 
jears'  arrearage  and  instalments  of  our 
debt."  Part  of  this  was  done  in  cash,  part 
in  kind  and  part  in  assistance  to  the  PYench 
in  Santo  Domingo.  "In  the  year  1795," 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  "the  whole 
of  our  debt  was  discharged,"  altho  the  last 
instalments  were  not  due  until  1801,  or 
twentj'-three  jears  after  the  first  advances 
on  the  loan  Avere  made. 


IS  OUR  STEEL-MAKING  CAPACITY 
OVER-EXPANDED? 

^  I  "*HERE  are  pessimists  who  are  skeptical 
-*■  about  complete  industrial  recovery 
this  fall,  because  they  feel  so  strongly  that 
our  productive  capacity  is  overbuilt. 
"Purchasing  power  may  increase,"  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  in  its  May 
Letter  represents  them  as  saying,  "but  not 
enough  to  absorb  the  full  production  of  the 
country's  potential  output."  This,  says 
the  Institute,  may  be  true  of  some  lines, 
but  not  of  others.     For  instance. 

The  steel  industry  has  increased  100 
per  cent,  in  production  capacity  during  the 
past  decade.  The  copper  industry  has 
increased  over  GO  per  cent,  and  rubber  pro- 
duction 270  per  cent,  since  1913.  Pe- 
troleum production  has  increased  76  per 
cent,  and  bituminous  coal  production  21 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  anthracite 
coal  production  has  increased  less  than  10 
per  cent,  and  cement  only  11  per  cent. 
The  production  of  lumber,  brick  and  cotton 
is  less  than  before  the  war.  Grain  pro- 
duction shows  little  change. 

But  another  competent  financial  author- 
ity, the  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  flatly  denies  that  steel  is 
really  overbuilt.  "We  are  told  that  the 
steel  industry  as  a  result  of  war  expansion 
is  now  far  ahead  of  the  consumptive  ca- 
pacity of  the  country."  "This  statement 
is  simply  not  so,"  the  bank  replies  in  a  cur- 
rent bulletin,  and  it  goes  on  to  support  the 
statement  as  follows: 

There  was  some  over-expansion  in  the 
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YOU  have  a  certain  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  the 
letterhead  that  is  lithographed  or 
printed  from  steel.  The  effect  is  so 
much  finer,  richer,  more  dignified. 
There  is  conveyed  an  impression  of 
stability — reliability. 


These  processes  are  brought  to  their  highest  stage  of 
perfection  in  the  Mann  factory.  Alany  banks  and  fine 
business  houses  have  been  using  Mann  lithographed 
or  printed-from-steel  letterheads  for  more  than  half 
a  century!  One  advantage  of  either  of  these  two 
processes  is  that,  in  quantity  production,  costs  are 
surprisingly  low. 

Specimens  of  Mann  lithographed  and 
printed-from-steel  letterheads  will  be 
supplied  on  request,  together  with  prices 
.  and  other  information.  We  will  be  glad, 
also,  to  submit  special  designs  for  your 
own  letterheads,  if  desired. 

.  WILLIAM    MANX    COMPANY 
529    M.VRKET    STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 


New  York  Office:  z6t  Broadway 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


$7^  &$8SQ  SHOES 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WLDOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORfY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  jei 


BOYS'  I 
SHOES 

''$4,00  6^.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  tbe 
world.  It  stands  for 
thehighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  tbe  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


C;ntaIoK  Free. 

President       ^ 
IV.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Oo., 
Spark  St,  Brockton,  Uaaa, 
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Thunderbolt! 

Rain  and  Snow,  Heat  and  Cold  are 
constantly  breaking  down  your  roofs 
of  composition,  tin,  paper,  felt,  etc. 

Your  roofs  need  permanent  protec- 
tion and  a  thin  film  of  short  lived 
paint  will  not  give  it. 

Go  to  your  hardware  dealer  or  roofer 
and  buy  the  National  Roof  Protector 

Sfotmii^lif 


FOR  USE  ON  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATNER 


It  will  make  your  roofs  leakproof 
for  many  years.  It  will  save  you 
constant  labor  and  material  expense 
of  repainting,  and  preserve  your  roof 
as  well. 

Don't  tear  up  old  roofs.  Brush  Storm- 
tight  over  them  and  they  will  be  as 
good  as  new. 

For  ten  years  we  have  sold  Stormtight  to 
the  largest  factories  and  institutions.  Now 
you  can  get  Stormtight  from  your  dealer,  for 
houses,  barns,  garages,  outbuildings,  etc.,  in 
large  or  small  quantities. 

L.  SONNEBORN    SONS,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 
Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 


Dallas      Omaha       St.  Louis 

Philadelphia  Boston 

Detroit  Chicago 
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1,000,000  ROLLS 

12  Single  Rolls  of  Side  Wall — 6  Single 
Rolls  Ceiling,  Paper  and  20  yards  of  Bor- 
der of  our  "Granite"  and  "Block"  pat- 
terns will  paper  Room  12x14,  9  ft.  high. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Catalog  of  50 
new  designs  and  coloring?. 


Martin  Rosenberger,^**''  ""li'n'Jfn^nlfif SS^""""'*' 


EASIEST  method  known  to  prepare  family  meals. 
Saves  50^f  to  757c  fuel  cost— saves  time,  labor.    In- 
sures better  prepared,  more  tasty  food.  Gives  every 
facility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advantage  of 
fireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

New  Invention 

Revolutionizes  Cooking 

Bakes,  roasts,  boils.  stni'S.  fries, 
broils.  loj3ts.  Needs  no  watch- 
ing. Shuts  itself  off.  Attaches 
to  any  electric  socket.  No  spe- 
cial wiring.  Write  for  30-day 
FREE  trial  offer.  Complete 
facts  and  special  introductory, 
direct    factory    prices. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Sept.  30  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canada,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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cLaractor  of  cquii)ment  and  facilities 
needed  for  the  production  of  munitions, 
but  there  was  no  over-expansion  at  all  in 
the  fundamental  processes  of  the  industry, 
and  the  expansion  in  the  particular  fields 
has  either  been  written  off  or  converted 
to  peace  uses.  JNIeasured  bj'  the  highest 
consumption  of  pig-iron  in  the  war  period, 
including  1919,  the  capacity  of  the  steel 
industry  of  this  countrj'  is  to-day  approxi- 
mately what  it  would  have  been  as  a  result 
of  a  normal  rate  of  increase  if  tliere  liad 
been  no  war.  Pig-iron  consumption  in 
1913,  the  record  consumption  to  that  year, 
approximated  30,000,000  tons;  in  1916, 
the  peak  year  of  the  war  period,  consump- 
tion approximated  39,000,000.  The  nor- 
mal annual  rate  of  increase  in  consumption 
during  the  period  between  1899  and  1913, 
according  to  the  Harvard  Committee  on 
Economic  Research,  was  about  l,13O.C0O 
tons.  At  that  rate  of  increase  the  normal 
consumption  for  1922  should  call  for  ap- 
proximately the  maximum  production 
reached  in  the  biggest  war  year,  1916. 

Like  everything  else,  of  course,  steel 
consumption  wU  be  affected  this  year  by 
general  trade  conditions,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  there  has  been  no  important  over- 
expansion  in  the  steel  industry,  even  when 
the  destruction  of  productive  equipment 
and  resources  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world  is 
left  wholly  out  of  account.  The  general 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  o^'er-expan- 
sion  had  taken  place  in  the  steel  industry 
illustrates  our  readiness  to  believe  every- 
thing we  hear  wthout  taking  the  trouble 
to  question  the  knowledge  or  judgment  of 
those  whofcc^  conclusions  we  accept.  We 
all  ought  to  n  member  the  rationing  sj-stem 
set  up  during  the  war,  under  which  only 
essential  industries  were  able  to  obtain 
steel.  That  system  forced  the  deferment 
of  normal  consumption  of  steel  in  many 
fields  and  made  it  possible  for  the  industry 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the 
war.  The  war  demand  for  steel  was  there- 
fore at  least  parth-  met  by  forcing  a  de- 
crease in  the  demand  in  other  directions 
and  was  not  whoUy  met  by  undue  expan- 
sion in  capacity. 

The  relation  of  steel  to  human  progress 
is  now  fundamental.  Steel  contributes  to 
our  welfare  in  countless  ways,  of  which 
most  of  us  are  not  even  cognizant.  We 
use  steel  in  everything  from  a  battle-ship 
to  a  mouse-trap.  But  for  the  tools  and 
machinery  which  are  made  of  steel,  the 
world  would  still  be  a  wilderness. 


Fistic  Affection. — "A  staggering  right  to 
the  jaw  in  the  boxing  ring  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  brotherly  love,"  says  Father 
Degan.  Some  boxers  go  even  further  in 
showing  affection.  In  a  recent  heavy- 
weight affair,  the  contestants  hugged  each 
other  aU  the  time. — London  Opinion. 


Dangerous  Diet. — Landlady  knock- 
ing at  the  bedi'oom  door) — "Eight  o'clock! 
Eight  o'clock!" 

Frosh  (sleepily) — "Did  you?  Better 
call  a  doctor." — Burr. 


In  the  Tropics,  Perhaps. — "Some  men 
have  worn  nothing  but  N shoes  for  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years." — From  an  Ad 
in  our  own  Literary  Digest. 


Reclaiming  the 
Dackl&rds  and 
Alleys  ^America 

'T*HE  old  board  fence  with  the  trash  laden 
•*■  back  y ar  d  it  hides  from  view;t he  unsanitary 
alley  with  its  litter  and  filth  are  vanishing 
witli  the  advance  of  Cyclone  Fence. 
Yards  enclosed  with  Cyclone  Fence  are  clean, 
sanitary,  orderly  and  attractive.  Air  and  sun 
havefree access topretnises.  Flower beds.beau- 
tiful  lawns  and  gardens  replace  dark,  damp, 
trash-collecting  corners.  Alleys  are  sanitary. 
Cyclone  Fence  contributes  to  the  healthftii- 
ness  and  happiness  of  the  entire  community. 
See  your  dealer  today  about  a  Cyclone  Fence 

for  your  home,  ^ ^ 

Write  Dept.  ^yso4foT  booklet, 

"About  Fence  for  Vour  Home." 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices;  Waakegan.  III., 
Factories;   Waukeg^n,  III..   Cleveland,  O., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

$yf  .OO  First  Payment 

Balance  Monthly- 
ID  days'  Free   trial. 

Stcmdard-size,  fully-visi- 
ble, 42-key,  64-character 
Universal -Keyboard, 
Beautiful  up  -  to  -  date 
nevir  Typewriter.  Par- 
ticulars of  our  wonderful 
low  price  and  all  details 
sent  free  on  request. 

ANNELL''    TYPE>VRITER    CO. 

660  No.  230  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 

"He  died  for  hix  country  and  fjreatcr  devotion 
hath  no  man  than  thijt." 

Burial  of  An  Unknown 
American  Soldier 

A  LIMITED  EDITION  of  President  Harding's 
masterful  eulogy,  delivered  on  Armistice  Day, 
November  II,  1921.  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  when 
the  n;;li,)n  bowed  in  grief  at  the  impressive  burial  of 
Amcric.i's  unknown  warrior.  The  address  is  attrac- 
tively printed  in  cle;T,  readable  type,  on  heavy  Japan- 
ese paper,  14x20  inches,  with  embossed  panel.  Initial 
letter  decorations  in  red,  l)lack  and  gold.  Ready  for 
framing.  Hang  a  copy  of  this  inspiring  literary  clas- 
sic in  your  home,  school  or  lodge  room. 

By  mail,  postpaid,  only  50  cents 
Fl'.N'K  ic  H.tG.VALI.S  (  OMI'A.NT,  3ol-360  Foortb  ATcNewTork 

MODEL  AEROPLANES 

Here  is  a  new  book  that  will  delight  the  heart  of  every  real 
boy.  It  is  a  complete  guide  showing  young  people  how  to 
construct  and  fly  model  aeroplanes  of  various  types  as  well 
as  miniature  airships  of  the  Zeppelin  pattern. 

I2mo,  Cloth.    Illustrated  by  I  go  explanatory  cuts 
and  diagrams.      $1.00  net:  by  mail,  $1.05 

FUNK  &  W^AGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Common  American  and 
European  Insects 

A   liandy    pocket    size    book 


containing  140  illustrations  in 
colors  true  to  life.  Also  gives  both 
the  common  and  scientific  names. 
Most  helpful  in  school  classes  and  to 
amateur  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  gardeners,  farm- 
ers and  all  interested  in  the  wonders  of  insect  life. 
Prepared  undei  supervision  of  William  Beutenmiiller, 
Curator  of  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York. 

Only  30  cents,  Postpaid 
Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


N\/CMTr^I?Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
VHIX  1  \Jt\.J  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LadiesKeepYourSkin 

Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

and  Cuticura  Talcum 
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"Put  Fenestra  Steel  Basement  Win- 
dows in  My  House  Too,  Daddy!" 

Enjoy  a  Bright, 
Airy  Basement 

Makes  hoasehold  tasks  play  and  your  work 
bench  doubly  inviting.  Take  full  advantage  of 
this  natural  workshop  by  flooding  it  with  day- 
light and  fresh  air.  Fenestra  Steel  Windows  ad- 
mit 66n  '~t  more  daylight  than  wood  windows, 
dispel  gloom  and  dampness,  and  make  the  base- 
ment as  bright  and  attractive  as  theupperfloors. 

— and  the  startling  fact  is  —  they  cost  no  more 
than  daylight  obstructing  wood  windows. 


Get  Our  FREE  Leaflet 


Learn  why  these  windows 
admit 45%  to  66  2-37o  more 
daylight  —  increase  venti- 
lation—provide added  fire 
resistance —  can't  warp  or 
stick  — save  you  money  on 
installation  —  last  longer 
—are  easily  screened  and 


give  100%  satisfaction. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  now — 
this  incurrs  no  obligation 
on  your  part.  If  you're 
interested  in  building  a 
better  home  read  about 
this  wonderful  new  steel 
basement  window. 


T^Mtesirai 


Dealers  Wanted 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.     M  ,  :  l 

a,j^    .      \      2241  E.Grand  Boulevard    -,         , 

^L^'Osfi^  \     Detroit,  Mich.  '^°^' 

^^  ^'LiwH*  \    Gentlemen:- 

\Mlt^^'^  \     Kindly  send  m«  B  copyof  "Build 

^^  >       More  Daylight  Into  Your  Base- 

ment."  No  obligation  incurred. 

ffjC^    \     Name 

Address. 

|~|  Send  your  dealer  proposition 


FOR  •  HCN    ^    OF  BRAINS 


tCIAR-S 

-MADE  AT   KEY^EST.^ 


200Sheehr  lOOEnvelQpes 


INDIVIDUALIZE  your  stationery  —  be 
different  while  adding  a  distinctive 
touch  to  your  correspondence  with  your 
name  and  address  neatly  printed  in  rich 
blue  on  200  sheets  and  100  envelopes— all 
for  $1.00  (west  of  Denver  $1.10)  —  the 
most  unusual  value  ever  known  for  per* 
Bonal  stationery. 

Kid  finish  bond  paper  —  Gllte  style  envelopes** 
the  newest  thintr  —  ehecta  4x8,  envelopes  5  1-4 
x4  1-4  hiffh— colors:  wbit«,  blue,  buff  or  golden. 
For  men  also,  same  price  Bame  ffrade  but 
with  Club  shape  envelopes  and  sbeeta  6  5-S 
high  X  6  1-4  wide — very  smart. 
Specify  color  desired— writing-  your  name  mod 
address  plainly.     S«od  a  dollar  bill  today. 

HOOSIER  PAPER  CO..  Devt.  I  Marion.  M. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

May  10. — The  peace  committee  appointed 
by  the  Dail  Eireann  a  week  ago  has 
failed  to  find  a  basis  of  settlement  be- 
tween the  Free  Staters  and  tlie  Repub- 
licans, it  reports  to  the  Dail. 

The  American  Government  has  consented 
to  a  British  mandate  for  Palestine,  the 
Earl  of  Balfour  informs  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva. 

May  11. — The  Russian  So\'iet  Govermnent 
rejects  the  -lUlied  proposal  for  a  joint 
commission  to  determine  proj^erty 
rights  in  Russia,  renews  its  demand  for 
credits  and  recognition  of  debts  due 
Russia,  and  proposes  the  formation  of  a 
joint  commission  to  study  the  financial 
differences  between  the  So\iet  Go^■ern- 
ment  and  the  Western  Powers. 

The  troops  of  General  Chang  Tso-Liu  are 
encamped  70  miles  north  of  Tientsin  to 
make  a  stand  against  an  advance  by 
General  Wu  Pei-J"'u.  says  a  dispatch  from 
Peking. 

The  Dail  Eireann  orders  its  peace  commit- 
tee to  meet  again  May  !•},  to  renew  its 
efforts  for  peace  between  the  Free  Staters 
and  the  Republicans. 

May  12. — Premier  Poincare  instructs  M. 
Barthou  that  hemust  not  enter  into  any 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  at  Genoa. 

General  Chang  Tso- Lin  issues  a  proclama- 
tion dechiring  ^lanchuria  independent. 

The  Court  of  International  Justice  is 
thrown  oi^en  to  the  world  when  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  de- 
cides that  Russia,  Germany,  Turkey, 
Hungary  and  ^Me.xico  ciin  bring  cases 
before  the  court,  p^o^'ided  they  ])re^'i- 
ously  agree  to  accept  its  decisions  and 
not  declare  war  over  the  disputes  in 
question. 

^lichael  Collins,  head  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
\isional  (Jovernment,  assures  the  Prot- 
estant Synod  that  the  Government  will 
protect  Irish  citizens  and  secure  ci\  il  and 
religious  liberty. 

May  1:5. — Ulster  sjxcial  constables  surjjrize 
a  party  of  R('pul)licans  driUing  in 
County  Down,  and  arrest  twenty-si.x 
of  them,  and  capture  rifles,  revohcrs 
and  bombs. 

ZMay  14. — The  Allied  Premiers  decide  to 
adjourn  the  CJenoa  Conference  until 
.June  1.1,  and  to  summon  rcpresentatix cs 
of  all  tlie  Powers  to  meet  them  at  The 
Hague  to  appoint  a  commission  to  study 
the  Russian  problem.  Tin-  United 
States  is  inxited  to  parlici])ate  in  the 
negotiations. 

The  British  Admiralty  drops  1,835  officers 
from  the  total  na\al  otticer  strength  of 
9,4.10,  in  conformity  with  the  Washing- 
ton disarmament  pact. 

Two  women  are  killed  and  several  peopU' 
are  Avounded  in  shooting  atVravs  in 
Belfast. 

After  eight  years  of  work,  during  which  it 
expended  more  than  S4()(),()(M),00(),  the 
American  Red  Cross  will  close  its  main 
activities  in  Europe  at  tlie  end  of  June, 
announces  Dr.  Ross  Hill,  Director  of 
Foreign  Operations. 

May  ].">.— The  decision  of  the  Allied  Pre- 
miers to  adjourn  the  Genoa  Conference 
and  call  a  new  meeting  at  The  Hague  on 
June  1"),  is  ratified  by  the  delegates  to 
the  Conference. 

Great  Britain  asks  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States,  France  and  Italy  in  in- 
vestigating the  atrocities  by  Turks  oa 


TUCKAWAY    meas 
orei  ZHslViZiZ* 
folded;  weigbsabout 
16  Ibi.;  it  made  of 
finished  straight 
(rained  white  oak 
aod  poplar  with 
nickeled   steel 
f iit aret ;  no 
nails,    screws 
or  bolts! 


Patented 
Standt  iteadily  on  uneven  lur/acta 


Make  Climbing 
Safe  with 

r  f^     RE^     .    5     PAT.    OFF-     AND    PB.NCt='Al_     rORCIGN    COUNTRIES 

You  are  safe  on  the  topmost  step  of  the  TUCK- 
AWAY  Folding  Ladder  because  TUCKAWAY  is 
built  to  sustain  on  its  top  step  more  than  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  person,  and  you 
feel  safe  there  because  the  hand-rails  extend 
aboTe  the  top  step,  giving  you  leg-braces. 

TUCKAWAY  is  more  than  a  compact,  convenient 
folding  ladder  that  hangs  on  the  inside  of  a  door, 
and  opens  in  a  jiffy;  it  is  a  Safety  Appliance 
so  designated  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
for  every  branch  of  business  as  well  as  for  the 
home.  TUCKAWAY  is  further  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping,  Tribune,  Modem  Priscilla  Insti- 
tutes and  Safety  Engineers  everywhere.  It  is 
the  Standard  Library  Ladder  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City. 

TUCKAWAY  is  sold  by  leading  merchants;  if 
yours  has  not  yet  received  TUCKAWAY,  mail 
check  or  money-order  with  this  coupon. 

Tuckaway  Folding  Ladder  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

111  Broadway  New  York 

Notice:  A  limited  sales  territory  is  still  open 
to  responsible  agents. 


COUPON- 

TUCKAWAY  FOLDING  LADDER  CO. 

HI  Broadway.  New  York  CitT 
a  check 
O  money  order 

East  of  Miss.  $6.9S  plain  base   f 

West  of  Miss.  $7.20    •• 


I  attach 


for$- 


25c  extra 
I.   for  Rubber  Bases 
for  which  send  me  one  TUCKAWAY,  shippioK  charges  collect 
with  the  oaderstandiog  that  if  it  is  not  satiilactory  I  can  retora 
it  within  fife  days  and  yon  will  refund  Ihe  IM  purchase  price. 

Name 


City. 


C«nnty_ 


.  State. 


;l.T).  I 
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Canady 


Majestic  Mount  liobson. 
All.  lS.069feet 

Jasper  Park  and  Mount  Robson  Park  em- 
brace the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of  tlie 
Dominion.  Canadian  National  Railways 
cross  the  Rockies  at  the  lowest  altitude,  tlio 
easiest  gradients  and  in  view  of  Canada's 
highest  peaks. 

Your  Ideal  Vacation 

is  iializi'il  in  the  Higlilaiuis  t)f  Ontario' — 
Alconqiiin  Park — (Alt.  2.000  ft.) — MusUoUa 
Lakes — Groat  Lakes — 30.000  Islands  Cieorsian 
Bay — Lake  of  Bays — ICawartha  Lakes — Tima- 
gami  —  Nipigon  —  Quetico  —  Minaki.  Fishinir. 
Boating.  Bathing,  liolf.  Camping  and  finest 
Hotels.  Hay  fever  unknown. 
Lower  St.  Lawrrence  and  Maritime  Provinces. 

Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and 
unspoiled  big  game  couutrv  in  NOVA  .SCOTI.X. 
NEW   BRUNSWICK,   QIEBKC.  ONTARIO. 
ALBERTA  and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
For  full  informalion  write 

Canadian   National  or 
Grand  Trunk  Railways 

at  any  ot  tlie  tollowing  addresses.       Ask  for  Booklet   R 
mentioning  districts  that  interest  you 


Boston,  294  Washiii^'ton 

Street 
Buffalo,  1019  Chamher  of 

Coniiuorce  Building 
Chicago,  108  West  .\dams 

Street 
Cincinnati,  406  Traction 

Building 
Detroit.   527   Majestic 

Building 
Duluth,  430  W.  Superior 

Street 
Kansas  City  .^34  Railway 

E.\chan?e  Building 
Los     .\ngeles,     325  Van 

Xuys  Bldg.,    "th  and 

Spring  Streets 


Minneapolis,  51s   Sv>  i.nd 
Avenue,  Somli 

New   York,   1270  Broad- 
way 

Pittsburgh,  505  Park 
Building 

Portland,   Me..   Grand 
TninK  Station 

San  Francisco,  089  Mar- 
ket Street 

Seattle,   902   Second 
.Avenue 

St.  Louis,  30.">  Merchants 
L.iclede  Building 

St.  Paul,  4th  and  Jackson 
Streets 


H.  H.  MELANSON 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Canadian  National  Railways 

Toronto,  Can, 

G.  T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Grand  Trunk  Railway 

Montreal,  Can- 


AUSTRALIA" 


Honolulu,  South  Sea  Is!es. 

SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE  „oma"  "Ventura.'' 10,000 
[  tons  at  Lloyd's  100  Al.    Delightful  Service.    Sailings 

-April  11,  May  IG.  June  13.  et.v  $525,  1st  class,  round 
i  trip      $300,  single.     (HOXOLTLU  S220.   R.T.)    Book 

NOW.    Oceanic  SS.  Co.,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Cal.   H.  E.  Burnett,  agt..  17  Battery  Place.  New  Yorli 


LIKLY 

Luggage 

AFTER  THE  WEDDING,  be^n 

your  journey  right  —  with  LIKLY 

LUGGAGE.    It  will  serve  you  as  a 

mark  of  distinction  for  years. 

Sold  by  the  best  stores  everywhere 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 


£■  sure  the  Jupgiipe 
lion  Ixiy  hears  this 
trartcmarli.  ItUUit^ 
tifi.s  LIKLT  d,=- 
tijictive  quality. 

WRITE  Dept.  L/or 
Ulustraird  pri/:'  l,.<t 
of  BA  GS,  TR  VSK.<. 
CASBSciulPORT. 
rOLJO.". 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


C'hrisiian  minorities  in  Asia  Minor, 
reported  by  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Colonial  Secretary  Churchill  incites  Sir 
James  Craig,  Ulster  Premier,  and  Ar- 
thur Griffith  and  Michael  Collins,  of  the 
PYce  State  CiO'\'ernment,  to  a  conference 
in  Ix)nd()n  to  settle  the  dilYerenccs  be- 
tween Ulster  and  Southern  Ireland. 

The  economic  treaty  between  Poland  and 
Germany,  settling  the  Upper  Silesian 
q^uestion  between  the  two  nations,  is 
signed  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

May  10. — The  Dail  Eireann  peace  com- 
mittee reports  that  it  has  failed  to  rec- 
oncile the  differences  between  the  Free 
Staters  and  the  Repubhcans. 

DOMESTIC 

May  10. — Follo'wnng  the  slaying  of  two 
policemen  ]\v  alleged  labor  gunmen,  the 
Chicago  authorities  arrest  200  suspects, 
including  many  labor  leaders,  as  the  first 
step  toward  repressing  an  apparentlj' 
oi^anized  campaign  of  terror. 

The  House  of  Representatives  A-otes 
a  credit  of  So,000,OGO  to  Liberia  and 
approves  the  terms  under  which  the 
United  States  will  establish  a  virtual 
protectorate  over  the  African  Repubhc. 

May  11. — True  bills  charging  murder  or 
inciting  to  murder  are  returned  against 
eight  labor  union  leaders  by  a  grand 
jury  called  to  end  the  reign  of  laAvless- 
ness  in  Chicago. 

May  12.— Tlie  Senate  adopts  the  La  Fol- 
lette  resolution  calling  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Department  of 
Justice  to  render  an  opinion  on  the 
legality  of  the  propo.^^ed  merger  of  seven 
or  more  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
corporations. 

Senator  Bursum,  of  Xew  Me.xico,  intro- 
duces a  new  soldier  bonus  bill,  which 
proAndes  for  a  partial  cash  bonus  from 
the  sale  of  foreign  bonds  and  similar 
obhgations  held  by  the  L'nited  States 
GoA'emment. 

May  13.— Dr.  Otto  L.  Wiedfeldt,  German 
Ambassador  to  the  L'nited  States,  ar- 
rives in  this  countrj'  to  take  up  his 
official  duties. 

May  14. — Detroit  formally  takes  posses- 
sion of  all  trolley  lines  and  city  cars 
•within  the  city  hmits,  and  thus  becomes 
o"WTier  of  the  largest  municipally  o"\A'ned 
street  railway  system  in  the  world. 

May  15. — The  L'nited  States  Supreme 
Court  declares  the  child  labor  laAv  en- 
acted in  1919  to  be  unconstitutional, 
on  the  ground  that  it  attempts  to  reg- 
ulate an  exclusively  State  function. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  notifies  the 
Genoa  Conference  of  this  country's 
refusal  to  take  part  in  the  proposed 
international  conference  at  The  Hague, 
but  expresses  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an 
inquiry  by  experts  into  the  economic 
situation  in  Russia  and  the  necessary 
remedies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the 
bill  proA-iding  a  special  fund  of  .S.500.000 
for  Attorney-General  Daugherty  for  the 
prosecution  of  war  fraud  cases. 

May  le.^The  House  bill  proA-iding  funds 
for  prosecution  of  war  fraud  cases  is 
passed  by  the  Senate. 


THE 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

Announces: 

The  special  charter  of  the  Great 
Cunarder — R.M.S. 

MAURETANIA 

the  fastest  and  most  luxurious 
of  ocean  steamers  for 

A  WINTER  CRUISE 

of  unprecedented  interest 
TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  from  New  York 
February   10th,  1923 

Detailed  announcements  and  deck 

plans    on    request.      Applications 

will   be   given   preference  in  the 

order  received 

Address 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 
65  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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n  England- 

do  as  England  does!  Ask  for 
TransjKJrtation  via  London  & 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiting  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Bums's  Country;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Lakes. 

Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST    ROUTE    to    Scotland. 

Vhe 
Charm  of  England 

Other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information  free  on  application. 

JoKn  Fairman,  Agent, 

London  &  North  Western  Railway, 

200  D  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Free  Booklet  on 

RECREATION  RANCHES  in  MONTANA 

Get  your  copy  now.  It  tells  of  outdoor  life  in  the  Rockies 
— of  riding  or  hiking  over  forest  trails,  discovering  'lost 
lakes,"  glimpsing  mountain  sheep,  hunting  or  fishing.  A 
new  brand  of  fun  for  the  whole  family.  Comfortable  ranch 
houses.  Write  Geo.  B.  Havnes.  General  Passenger  .\gent, 
C.  M.  i  St.  P.  Rv..  Chicaco.  lUinois. 
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If  you  take  measurements  you  need  a 

ONE-MAN"  STEEL  TAPE 

By  eliminating'  second  man.  tape  soon  pays  for 
its-It.  Highe:^t  grade  materials  and  workman- 
ship. Only  steel  tape  on  the  market  which  will 
take  accurate  insiae  measurements.  Nickel- 
plated  brass  case— rust-proof  inside  and  out. 
Prices:  25  ft.,  $5.50;  50  ft.,  $6.50 
Buy  of  your  dealer  or  order  from  the  factory. 

CROGAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bangor,  Me. 

■■If  it'3  a  ONE-SIA>.'.  it's  a  Crogan    ' 


HmJCSt 


PATENTS- 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
1   r  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sponson,  the  Family  Canoe 

Here's  a  canoe  that  children  can  play 
in.  Doesn't  tip  over.  Air-chambers  on 
the  side  make  the  "Old  Town  Sponson" 
safer  than  any  rowboat.  $54  up  from 
dealer  or  factory.  New  catalog  shows 
popular  models  in  colors.    Free,     Write 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO.,     275  Fonrtk  Street 
Old  Town  Maine,   U.  S.  A. 

WdolcwfiCaiwe^ 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  C.  D.,"  Roanoke,  Va. — "Kindly  tell^me 
rhat  a  native  of  Panama  is  called." 

A  native  of  Panama  is  a  Panaman. 

"A.  J.  R,,"  Bloomington,  111. — The  name 
luiterman  is  pronounced  gi'tar-man — i  as  in  police, 
I's  as  in  final. 

"F.  T.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  there  any 
utlxority  for  handkerchieves  as  the  plural  for 
andkerchie/:^" 

The  Lexicographer  can  find  no  authority  for 
he  form  handkerchieves.  The  correct  plural  of 
andkerchief  is  handkerchiefs. 

"A.  S.,"  IMarysville,  Mich. — "Can  you  tell 
ae  the  origin  or  history  connected  ■with  the  famous 
nd,  nowadays,  much  mentioned  remark  made 
ly  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Gover- 
lor  of  South  Carolina?" 

The  story  goes  that  the  Governor  of  South 
yarolina  had  made  a  requisition  upon  the  Gover- 
Lor  of  North  Carolina  for  a  prisoner  which  the 
Jovernor  of  North  Carolina  refused  to  honor, 
lome  time  later  the  two  gentlemen  met  on  a 
leutral  estate  and  spent  a  congenial  time  together, 
n  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  Governor 
f  South  Carolina,  seeing  an  opportunity  to  bring 
I'p  the  subject,  remarked,  "Governor,  how  about 
hat  reci — ?"  which  immediately  prompted  the 
jovornor  of  North  Carolina  to  say,  "Governor, 
f?  a  long  time  between  drinks."  and  thus  he 
leaded  off  all  further  discussion  of  the  requisition, 

"J.  J.  K.,"  Uniontown,  Pa. — "To  decide  a 
rager,  please  advise  how  the  United  States 
cquired  the  Philippine  Islands." 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to  the 
.'nited  States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  American 
Var.     The  New  International  Encyclopedia  says: 

In  the  treaty  signed  Dec.  10,  1898,  Spain  ceded 
he  entire  archipelago  to  the  United  States,  and 
hat  country  agreed  to  pay  Spain  $20,000,000, 
ive   Spanish   ships    and    merchandise   admission 

0  the  islands  on  the  same  terms  accorded  to  Amer- 
:an  ships  and  goods  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and 
ransport  to  Spain  tlie  Spanish  soldiers  captured  at 
he  surrender  of  Manila.  The  treaty  was  sub- 
oitied  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Jan.  4. 
.899,  and  it  was  ratified  Febi-uary  6." 

"C.  W.  N.,"  Jackson,  Mich. — "Please  give  me 
he  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  'persona  non 
rata.'  " 

The  phrase  means  "one  who  is  not  thus  ac- 
leptable,"  and  is  pronounced  persona,  per-so'na — 
'  as  in  over,  o  as  in  go,  a  as  in  final;  non,  non — o 
IS  in  not;  grata,  gra'ta — first  a  as  in  art,  second  a 

is.in  final. 

"R  W.  v.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "In  the  dlc- 
ionary  a  mechanic  is  defined  among  other  things 
is  ■  .\n  uninteUigent  workman.'  Please  explain 
rhis. ' ' 

A  mechanic  is  primarily  "one  who  exercises  a 
nechanical  employment."  He  is  an  artizan;  a 
landicraftsman,  and  in  lliis  sense  he  is  recog- 
lized  as  a  skilled  workman.  But  long  ago  the 
;erm  was  used  in  a  derogatory  sense  in  English 
iterature  to  designate  an  unintelligent  workman, 

1  low  or  \ailgar  fellow,  and  is  to  be  found  in  such 
sense  in  Shakespeare,  "Coriolanus,"  1C07;  in 
Home's  "Discovery,"  1768:  and  in  Scott's  "Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,  '  1828.  An  English  Dictionary, 
lated  1700,  by  "B.  E.,  "  defined  the  term  mechanic 
IS  "A  mean,  contemptible  fellow." 

Because  the  word  mechanic  was  used  in  this  way, 
the  meaning  to  which  you  direct  attention  was 
recorded  in  the  dictionary. 

"F.  J.  K.,"  Savannah,  Ga. — "Please  give  me 
the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  word 
peripatetic." 

The  word  is  defined  as  follows:  "I.  a.  1. 
Walking  about;  moving  from  place  to  place.  2. 
Pertaining  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  who 
taught  in  the  Lyceum  gymnasium  of  Athens,  walk- 
ing among  the  youths  who  resorted  thither.  II. 
n.  I.  One  given  to  walking  about.  2.  A  disciple 
of  .\ristotle."  The  word  is  pronounced  pvr"i-pa- 
tet'ik — e's  as  in  gel,  is  as  habit,  a  as  in  final. 


Use  any  kind  of  water  with 
Williams'  Shaving  Stick 

Some  men  have  to  use  cold  water  for  shaving, 
especially  in  Summer.  Others  prefer  it.  In  some 
sections  the  water  is  hard.  These  conditions  and 
many  others  were  allowed  for  in  determining  the 
Williams'  formula. 

Use  any  kind  of  water  with  Williams'  Stick.  Use 
it  your  own  way.  Rub  it  in  or  not — just  as  you 
like.     You  are  rule-free  if  the  stick  is  Williams'. 

See  how  quickly  the  \\  illiams'  lather  forms  and 
how  it  piles  up  on  the  face — how  immediateh'  it 
begins  the  work  of  softening  the  beard — how  it 
softens  the  skin  and  prepares  it  for  the  razor.  See 
how  supple,  smooth  and  refreshed  the  skin  feels 
afterward.     See  how  glove-like  it  remains  all  day. 

A  perfect  soap  in  a  perfect  holder.  Williams' 
that  holds — metal  to  metal.  It  cannot  wobble 
loose.     It  cannot  fall  out. 

When  you're  ready  for  a  Re-Load,  a  push  of 
the  finger  releases  the  wafer  of  soap  from  the 
patented  ring.  No  jambing — no  mushing  of 
soap  in  the  Williams'  Holder  Top.  Williams' 
Re-Loads  are  instantly  ready  to  insert  and 
alwa>'s  cost  you  less  than  the  com- 
plete package. 

Send  10  Cents 

for  a  trial  length  stick  in  a 
large,  reloadable  box.  For 
convenience  use  coupon  below. 

Willianui 


nolder  lop 
Shaving  Stick 


I  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  85,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Send  me  a  trial  length  Holder  Top  Stick  in  a 
large  reloadable  box.     lo  cents  enclosed. 


\a  me . 


,1  ddress . 
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THE  '  SPICE  '  OF  '  LIFE 


] 


Where  the  Fighting  Lingers. — ^Yith  the 
withdrawal  of  the  AnuTieaii  troops  from 
the  Rhine,  it  would  seem  that  the  war  is 
over  for  all  except  those  who  married  to 
avoid  the  draft. — Our  Navy  {Washington). 


Information  Needed. — A  woman  vras 
seeking  advice  in  the  selection  of  magazines 
for  wliieh  she  intended  to  subscribe.  Her 
attention  was  directed  toward  the  Literary 
DiGE.sT.  She  looked  at  it  dubiously  and, 
shaking  her  head,  said:  "No,  I  tliink  not — 
I  never  was  interested  in  doctor 
books." — Contributed  by  a  Sub- 
scriber.   

Curing  Johnnie. — "Tom, "said 
his  wife,  "I  don't  believe  you 
smoked  one  of  those  cigars  I 
gave  you  on  your  birthday." 

"That's  right,  my  dear," 
he  replied.  "I'm  going  to  keep 
them  until  our  Johnnie  wants  to 
learn  to  smoke." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Sounds  Bad. — 

MAN  ACCUSED  OF 

STEALING  FLEES 

FROM   POLICEMAN 

—  Headline  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Mistaken  Identity. 

In  Paducah  there  was  a  husky  negro 
named  "Bull"  Shaekleford  who  ruled  the 
black  belt  by  a  combination  of  brawn  and 
intimidation.  One  daj'  there  got  off  a  boat 
a  little  yellow  darky,  a  stranger,  who  had 


A  Careful  Wife. — "And  her  mean  hus- 
band thinks  she's  extravagant!" 

"Why?" 

"Just  because  she  insists  on  having  Fido's 
monogram  stamped  on  liis  dog  biscuits!" 


Sold! — An  Englishman  walked 
into  a  Berlin  bank,  laid  down  a 
sovereign  and  said,  "How  many 
marks  can  I  get  for  this?" 

"Hi,  there!"  cried  the  manager, 
addressing  his  staff,  "clear  oul, 
the  lot  of  you.  This  gentle- 
man's bought  the  bank." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Partly  Furnished. — For  Sale — 
Sacrifice  7-room  California  house 
partly  furnished,  lot  40x160. 
Price'  S3000  (including  4  lady 
boarders).    SIOOO  cash,  bal.  easy 

terms. St.,  take 

Garvanza  car,  off  York  Blvd. 
— Classified  Ad.  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 


No  Escape. — One  can  not 
evade  the  clutches  of  the  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  ]\Iuskogee 
(Oklahoma)  Cimeter.  Says  he 
in  art  announcement  on  the  first 
page  of  that  journal,  "If  your 
business  isn't  worth  advertising,  advertise 
it  for  sale  in  the  Cimeter." — Nation. 


One  Safe  Bet. — Weather  Expert — 
"W^hen  I  say  it's  going  to  be  fine,  it's  wet; 
and  when  I  say  wet,  it's  fine!  They'll  sack 
me  next!" 

Colleague — "Stick  to  local  showers,  old 
man;   there   must  be   some  local   showers 
somewhere." —  The  Passing  Show 
[London). 


A   Double    Scoop.— Western 

Exchange — Yesterday  we  were 
the  first  newspaper  to  publish 
the  death  of  John  J.  Parker. 
To-day  we  are  the  first  to  deny 
the  report.  The  Morning  Bugle 
is  always  in  the  lead. — Boston 
Transcript. 

All     Said     and     Done.  — The 

speedometer  said  sixty  miles  an 
hour. 

The  constable  said  it  was 
ninety. 

The  natives  said  it  was  a  crime. 

He  said  it  was  the  life. 

His  friends  said  it  with 
flowers. —  The  Monetary    Times. 


"THE  SPRING  IS  COMING." 

— From  The  Black  and  Blue  Jay 
of    Johns   Hopkins  University 


Always  Under  Suspicion. — "I 

often  wonder  w'hy  Jenks  is  not 
more  popular,  for  he's  the  po- 
litest man  I  know." 

"That's  just  the  trouble.  He's 
so  confoundedly  polite  he  gives 
the  impression  that  he  wants 
to  borrow  money." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Unnecessary  Violence. — "Yes,  I'm  con- 
tinually breaking  into  song,"  said  the  cheer- 
ful one. 

"H'm!  If  3'ou'd  once  get  the  key  you 
wouldn't  have  to  break  in,"  replied  the 
dismal  one. — Presbyterian  Witness. 


When  a  Father  Is  Not  a  Father. — Dis- 
patch from  Albion,  Michigan — 

"  'Father'  Clancy  dead  at  91;  left  twelve 
children."  The  "Father"  Clancy  men- 
tioned was  an  Episcopalian  minister.  That 
brings  to  mind  a  "true"  storj'  told  us  by  a 
Protestant  pastor  of  a  neighboring  town. 
He  was  rather  new  in  the  place,  and  his 
clerical  dress  resembled  that  of  a  priest. 
As  he  passed  several  little  Catholic  boys  on 
the  street,  some  of  them  tipped  their  hats 
and  said  in  a  chorus:  "Good  evenin'. 
Fader."  The  minister  had  hardly  passed 
when  one  of  the  youngsters  who  had  not 
touched  his  hat  turned  on  the  others  in 
disgust  with:  "Fader!  he's  no  Fader; he's 
got  tree  kids." — The  Witness. 


some  reputation  as  a  prize-fighter.  Into 
a  saloon  he  went  and  ordered  refreshment. 
As  he  was  pulling  off  a  bill  from  an  enor- 
mous roll  to  pay  for  it.  Bull  Shaekleford  laid 
a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Say,  you 
little  nigger,"  he  bellowed,  "you've  got  too 
much  dough  to  take  care  of.  Y'ou  just 
pass  over  that  roll  and  I'll  give  you  back 
what  you  orter  have.  Dat's  de  way  I  takes 
care  of  de  niggers  round  here."  The 
little  darky  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  but  he  did 
raise  his  hand,  and  he  flicked  off  Bull's 
hand  very  much  as  he  would  have  swept 
off  a  flj'.  Bull  squared  off  and  glowered. 
"Do  3'ou  know  who  I  is?"  he  demanded. 
"I'se  the  bully  of  this  town.  When  I 
gives  orders,  everybody  obeys."  Almost 
without  moA'ing  his  position,  the  little 
darky  let  go  an  uppercut  and  Bull  went 
down.  WTien  he  recovered  consciousness, 
he  looked  at  the  httle  fellow  long  and  hard. 
Finally  he  said:  "Dar's  just  one  thing  I 
want  to  know  and  dat's  all.  Mister  Man: 
W"ho  is  you,  anyway?"  Very  solemnly  the 
little  darkj'  replied:  "I'se  de  pusson  you 
thought  you  was  when  j'ou  come  in  dat 
door." — Credited  to  Lrvin  Cobb. 


Getting  It  Straight.— "I  taught 
school  among  my  own  people  in 
the  Tennessee  mountains  for 
several  years  after  I  graduated 
from  college,"  said  a  Southern 
lecturer.  "Funny  things  hap- 
pened. Hearing  a  boy  say,  'I 
ain't  gwane  thar,'  I  said  to  hiiji, 
'That's  no  way  to  talk.  Listen:  "I  am  not 
going  there;  thou  art  not  going  there;  he  is 
not  going  there;  we  are  not  gojng  there; 
you  are  not  going  there;  they  are  not  going 
there."     Do  you  get  the  idea?' 

"  'Yessur,  I  gits  it  all  right.      They  aint 
nobody  gwineJ'  " — The  Outlook. 


Whence  the  "Kee-Wee." — During  the 
late  war,  officers  in  the  Army  Air  Ser\-iee 
were  classified  as  fljnng  officers  or  ground 
offieers,  the  latter  being  used  for  administra^ 
tive  work  and  for  all  other  duties  not  ac- 
tuallj^  requiring  flight.  Much  jealousy  ex- 
isted at  some  fields  between  the  flyers  and 
the  non-flj^ers. 

It  was  a  naturalist  among  the  flyers  who 
aptly  exprest  for  his  fellows  a  title  fitting 
their  mortal  enemies.  He  dubbed  the 
ground  officers  as  "Kee-Wees."  The  name 
spread,  yet  few  know  the  reason  for  the 
title.  It  was  while  looking  up  the  word 
"aptitude"  in  the  dictionary  that  an  Air 
Ser^dce  Officer  stumbled  on  the  right  dope: 
"Apteryx" — A  bird  native  of  New  Zealand 
without  wings  or  tail.  Can  not  fly;  called 
by  natives,  "Kee-wee." — Airco  News. 
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PERFECTED  FOR  YOU 

The  House  of  Squibb  came  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
to  the  medical  profession  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  of 
known  purity  and  dependability. 

Naturally,  during  more  than  half  a  century  of  endeavor,  the  variety 
of  Squibb  Products  has  increased.  It  was  inevitable  that  physicians 
should  request  that  Squibb  knowledge  and  skill  be  directed  also  to  the 
manufacture  of  finer  household  and  toilet  products. 

If,  in  your  selection  of  such  important  daily  toilet  requisites  as  talcum 
powder,  cold  cream  and  dental  cream,  you  depend  upon  Squibb  knowl- 
edge and  professional  skill,  your  confidence  will  be  rewarded  with 
products  whose  quality  yields  entire  satisfaction. 

SQUIBB'S  TALCUM  POWDER— To  the  woman  who  understands  the  true  uses  of 
talcum  powder  as  a  boudoir  necessity,  the  Squibb  product  is  indispensable.  Its  delight- 
ful smoothness  and  delicacy  are  the  results  of  Squibb's  perfected  methods  of  prepara- 
tion applied  to  the  finest  Italian  Talc. 

Boudoir,  Carnation  and  Violet  are  the  perfumes  from  which  you  may  choose — also 
Unscented  talcum  for  those  who  prefer  it. 

SQUIBB'S  COLD  CREAM — Every  ingredient  in  this  perfect  toilet  requisite  is  tested — 
the  materials  combined  in  proper  and  scientific  manner.  Even  the  perfume  is  espe- 
cially prepared  in  the  Squibb  Laboratory.  There  can  be  no  comparison  between 
Squibb's  Cold  Cream  and  the  inferior  commercial  product.  To  use  it  is  to  understand 
what  Squibb  knowledge  has  done  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  a  smooth  and 
healthy  skin. 

SQUIBB'S  MAGNESIA  DENTAL  CREAM— In  this  product  Squibb  has  met  the  demands 
of  dental  authorities  for  a  dentifrice  known  to  be  absolutely  safe  and  correct  in  com- 
position. Its  base  is  Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia,  prescribed  by  physicians  and  dentists 
for  the  protection  of  the  teeth.  It  is  free  from  powerful  astringents,  abrasives,  acids 
and  drugs.  Rigid  chemical  control  insures  the  fitness  and  purity  of  every  ingredient 
used.     Young  children  can  use  Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream  with  perfect  safety. 

Sold  by  reliable  druggists  everywhere,  in  original  sealed  packages. 
"The  Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 

Squibb 


General  OBices:    80  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Laboratories: 


Laboratories:    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


Copyright  1922,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
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Are  Americans  as  well  read  as  Europeans  ? 


There  have  been  many  theories  and  much  discus- 
sion about  this  matter;  here  are  some  striking  facts. 


ON'E  often  hears  travelers  assert  that  the  average 
European  is  more  cultured  and  more  widely 
read  than  the  average  .\merican;  that  the  American 
seems  to  prefer  lurid  fiction,  sensational  news- 
papers.    Is  this  really  true? 

No  doubt  this  impression  has  been  created  by 
the  fact  that  in  Euroiie  all  of  the  great  classics  of 
literature  can  be  obtained  in  very  low-priced 
editions,  and  have  always  been  sold  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  This  has  never  been  true  in 
this  countrj- — until  within  the  last  few  years. 

Vet.  like  magazines  or  newspapers,  it  has  always 
been  possible  to  produce  well-bound  and  well- 
printed  books  for  a  small  sum.  if  some  one  dared  to 
risk  printing  in  enormous  editions.  But  no  one 
has  ever  dared  to  risk  this.  A  few  years  ago.  how- 
ever, a  group  of  >'oung  men  decided  to  rush  in 
where  more  cautious  publishers  had  always  feared 
to  treat* . 


Ho-w  a  Faith  Was  Justified 

These  young  men  elected  to  publish  many  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  world's  Uterature. 
The  editions  of  these  books  ran  as  high  as  i.ooo.- 
ooo  volumes  at  a  time,  and  because  of  the  resulting 
economies,  were  offered  to  the  public  at  a  price  that 


even  the  poorest  could  afford.  Was  tiiis  faith  in 
the  literary  taste  of  the  American  public  justified? 
Would  .Americans  really  buy  the  best  books  in 
such  unheard-of  quantities? 

The  answer  is  "VES" — and  we  hope  it  rings 
loud  enough  to  give  an  everlasting  lie  to  the  intel- 
lectual snobs  who  are  always  bewaiUng  the  fact 
that  America  is  a  land  of  "Main  Street  yokels." 
that  we  are  essentially  an  illiterate  people  and  that 
we  have  no  taste  for  the  best  in  literature. 

The  sale  of  Little  Leather  Library-  volumes — 
for  that  is  the  name  of  the  series  referred  to — has 
been  almost  beyond  belief.  Jn  the  last  eighteen 
months  alone  over  TEN  MILLION  of  these  books 
have  been  purchased.  And  what  were  these  "best 
sellers"  that  the  American  public  craved  so  in- 
tensely? They  were  tlie  best  works  of — Shake- 
speare. Browning.  Burns.  Coleridge,  Macaulay. 
Tennyson.  Longfellow,  de  Maupassant,  Wilde. 
Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau.  Lincoln,  Stevenson,  and 
other  similarly  great  masters! 

Today  you  will  see  these  books  on  the  library 
tables  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  land,  and  you 
will  see  them,  too,  in  the  homes  of  the  humblest 
and  poorest.  And  wherever  you  see  them,  you 
will  know  that  in  that  home  live  people  of  un- 
questioned culture,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor. 
For,  clearly,  they  love  good  books, 
■  ^  ^  p^  and  what  more  can  be  said  of  a  man? 


LITTLE  LEATHER  LIBR.\RY    CORP-.N..  ■ 

Dept.   266,   354  Fourtli  Avenue,   New  York.  M 

Please  send   me  the  set  of  30  volumes  of  the  Oe  Luxe  edition  of  I 

the  Little  Leather  Librarj-.      It  is  understood  that  the  price  of  these  ■ 
30  volumes  is  ONLY  S2.98,  plus  postage,  which  I  will  pay  tlie  post- 

man  when  the  set  arrives.      But  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  after  examining  | 

them,  I  will  mail  the  books  back  at  your  expense  within  30  days,  and  ■ 

you  are  to  refund  my  money  at  once.      It   is  understood  there  is  no  " 

further  payment  or  obligation  of   any   kind.  I 

Name _ 

Address | 

City State B« 


What  Some 
People  Guessed 

The  publishers  are  still  offering 
to  sell  thirty  of  these  great  works 
for  the  sum  of  S2.98.  The  illustra- 
tion above  shows  the  set  in  reduced 
size.    They  are   books  that  no  one 


LITTLE  LEATHER 
Dept.  266 


cares  to  confess  he  has  not  read  and  re-read. 
They  are  complete  as  written,  every  one  of  them. 
This  is  not  that  abomination,  a  collection  of 
"extracts."  Their  beauty  and  character  you  may 
judge  from  this  fact:  A  large  number  of  book- 
lovers  were  shown  a  sample,  without  being  told 
what  the  price  was,  and  estimated  that  this  set  of  thirty 
books  was  worth  from  fso  to  $100.  These  estimates 
are  on  file  for  the  inspection  of  any  one  interested. 

The  paper  used  in  these  volumes  is  a  high-grade 
white-wove  antique — equal  to  that  used  in  books 
usually  selling  at  Si. SO  to  J2.00  apiece.  The  type 
is  clear  and  easy  to  read.  The  binding  is  a  beauti- 
ful limp  material,  tinted  an  antique  copper  and 
green,  and  so  beautifully  embossed  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  hand-tooled  leather.  The  entire 
set  contains  almost  3,000  pages.  And  the  books 
are  so  convenient  in  size  that  one  or  two  can  be 
carried  easily  in  a  pocket  or  purse.  The  whole 
set  makes  a  wonderful  traveling  library,  since  it 
weighs  but  three  pounds.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  handsome  enough  to  grace  any  library  table. 

Do  Not  Send  Money 

Will  you  not  send  for  these  books,  if  you  do  not 
already  own  them?  No  description,  no  illustration, 
can  do  them  justice.  The  publishers  would  like  to 
send  a  sample  to  every  LITER.ARY  DIGEST 
reader,  but  frankly  the  profit  is  too  small.  But 
we  offer  instead  to  send  you  the  entire  set  on  trial. 

Simjjly  mail  the  coupon  or  a  letter.  When  the 
set  arrives,  pay  the  postman  S2.98,  plus  postage, 
and  then  examine  the  books.  Your  money  will  be 
returned  any  time  within  thirty  days  for  any 
reason,  or  for  NO  reason,  if  you  request  it.  Tear 
out  the  coupon  now,  so  that  you  will  surely  be 
reminded  to  send  it  in. 


LIBRARY  CORPORATION 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Sources  of  Extra  Mileage 


I 


T  is  natural  that  the  car  owner  should 
assume,  in  buying  Firestone  Cords,  that 
he  will  get  extra  mileage  at  no  additional 
cost.  He  has  been  pledged  Most  Miles  per 
Dollar  by  an  established  organization  of  the 
highest  responsibility. 

Were  he  a  tire  expert  watching  Firestone 
production  he  would  quickly  see  how 
Firestone  is  able  to  give  so  much. 

He  would  recognize  in  such  processes, 
as  air 'bag  cure,  rubber-blending  and  temper' 
ing,  double  gum-dipping  and  calendering  of 


cords,  as   Firestone  has  evolved  them,  the 
practical  sources  of  extra  mileage. 

And  in  the  vast,  smoothlyoperating 
Firestone  plants  he  would  discover  the 
system,  the  elimination  of  waste  and  the 
efficiency  that  effect  the  vital  reductions  in 
Firestone  production  costs. 

It  requires  not  only  determination  but 
unusual  facilities  and  ability  to  build  tires 
that  set  a  new  standard  for  quality 
and  mileage  at  the  lowest  prices  in  auto- 
motive history. 


MOST      MILES      PER      DOLLAR 
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Sclh®®l§  iF®ir  Gnrls  smd.  C®fl!l©g®§  for  Woirmsim 


Mount 

Ida 
School 


6  miles  from 
Boston 

Send  for  New 
Year  Book 


FOR  GIRLS  I 

A  four-year  General  Course. 

Preparation  for  Any  College. 

Two-year  courses  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Special  certificate  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Pipe  Organ, 
Violin,  Art,  Dramatic  Art,  Home  Economics. 

Eight  acres  for  athletics. 

Horseback  Riding   'our  own  stables). 

Send  for  new  year  book,  and  Special  PampKlet  giving  the  two  year 
courses  for  High  School  Graduates,    and   General   Finishing  Courses. 
There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.     Students  for 
1922-23  are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 

Special  ear  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago,  September  26. 

S;M^r&r;S  2306  summit  st.,  neWTON,  Mass. 


Lasell  Seminary 


A  scliool  that  blends  the  best  of  old  New  England 
ideals  of  woman's  education  with  training  that  recog- 
nizes and  meets  demands  of  modern  complex  life 

Course  of  study,  from  lirst  year  hiqh  school  Rrades 

through  two  years   work  for  high  school  craduates. 

ranges  widely  through  academic  and  special  elective 

courses,  t'nusual  training  in  Home  Economics,  Music. 

Art.   College   Preparatory    and   Secretarial   courses 

Ideally  situated  for  cultural  advantages  of  Boston. 

Outdoor  spons  and  g\Tnr.asium.  1  ."J  buildings.  30  acres. 

WOODLAND  PARK 

The  Junior  School  for  Girls  under  15 

Catalogs  on  application 

Camp  Teconnet  opens  July  1st 

103  Woodland  Road.     Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


The 

Ely  School 

For    Girls 
.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

In  the  country.  One  hour  from 
New  York.  General,  Spefial  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses. 
Also  one-year  course,  intensive 
college  preparatory  review. 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL   '^°'* 


GIRLS 

Lowell.  Uassachtisetts.     38  minDtPs  from  Boston 
Thorough  preparation  for  college.    For  cata- 
--•jS^S   logue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLIVf  sew  All  PARSONS.  C.  A..  Principal 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls  Mep^at^ry  ^ITd  llt^r.x 

Courses.  One-year  intensive  course  for  college  entrance 
examinations.  HousehoM  Economics.  Strong  courses  in 
instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Horseback  riding.  All 
sports.  50  pupils.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kendall,  Prin- 
cipals.    8  Howard  St..  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,   Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.       1 7  miles  from 
Boston.      46     Acres.      Skating     Pond.     Athletic     Fields. 
6  Buildings.      Gymnasium.         ~      ^ 
Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow      -     -     -     Principals 

orwalk.  Conn. 

or  Girls. 

it)  miles  from  New  York.  Preparat  ion  for 
college  entrance  examinations.  General 
courses.     Organized  athletics. 

Margaret  R.  RreodliDger.  A.  R.  (Tassar)) 
Tida  Hunt  Francis,  A.  B.  (Smith) 


HILLSIDE  ? 


IPrios. 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  .seek- 
J  ing  schools  or  colleges  will  find 
in  these  pages  a  variety  of  educational 
institutions,  including  summer  schools 
and  supervised  summer  camps.  In  the 
first  issue  of  each  month,  May  to 
September,  there  will  appear  display 
advertisements  describing  these  insti- 
tutions. In  the  issues  other  than  the 
first  issue  of  each  month,  from  May 
13th  to  September  9th,  we  publish 
a  Classified  Directory  giving  the  de- 
sired names  and  addresses  of  those 
ad\ertlsing  with  us.  You  are  in\ited 
10  write  to  the  schools  or  camps  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

Our  School  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many 
years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  with- 
out fees  or  obligation.  It  is  necessary 
that  inquirers  give  age  and  sex  of  the 
child,  approximate  cost  of  tuition,  local- 
ity and  size  of  sciiool  for  camp),  and 
any  other  information  that  may  aid  us 
in  gi^■ing  prompt  service. 

The  Jiterdrj  Digest 


SEA   PINES 


School  of  Personality 

REV.     THOMAS     BICKFORD,    A.M.,    Founder 

Happy  outdoor  life  for  training  in  self-discovery  and 
self-direction.  Inspiring  Ideals  of  health,  responsibility, 
and  Christian  influence.  One  hundred  acres,  pine  groves. 
3000  feet  of  seashore.  Three  terms,  fall,  spring  and 
summer.  Mid-winter  vacation.  January  and  February 
tutoring  with  individual  supervision  as  required.  Athletic, 
Business,  Cultural,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Arts 
and  Crafts.  Corrective  G>'mnastics.  Personality.  Diploma. 
Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Miss.'~Addie  Bickford,  Directors 
Box  B,  BREWSTER,  MASS. 

THE  GATEWAY 

A  School  for  Girls,  offering  a  one  year  tutoring  course  as 
well  as  regular  college  preparatory  work.  General  and 
special  courses. 

Mi.ss   .\LICE   E.   Revxolds,   Principal. 

St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL 

A  school  tor'glrls,  offering  countrj'  life  with  the  advantages 
of  the  city.  Preparation  for  college  examinations,  and 
general  courses.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  outdoor 
sports.     Horseback   riding. 

MISS  M1RI.A.M  SE\\"ALL  COXAER^E,  Principal. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

CASCADILLA 

College    Preparatory   School    for    Girls 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  Indi- 
\i;lual  attention.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recreation 
building  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well- 
known  school  crew.  Enrollment  125.  Healthfully 
located  above  Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga.  Summer 
School  specializing  in  preparation  for  University  En- 
trance E.\amlnation3.     Write  for  catalogs. 

The  Cascadilla  School,      Box  118,     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


fetiiBiaraicfs  ScbM 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  i  ouuded  1875 

Successful  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Secretarial 
Course  giving  Gregg  ccriiticates.  All  branches  of 
Domestic  Science.  Excellent  advantages  in  Music  and 
Art.  Experienced  teachers.  Gymnasium  work.  Ath- 
Iclics.  Track,  Basketball,  Swimming  and  Outdoor 
Sports.  Beautifully  situated,  one  hour  from  Hart- 
ford or  New  Haven.  Students  admitted  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  SE.N'D  FOR  BOOKLET. 

MISS   ExMILY  GARDNER   MUNRO,  A.  M. 
Principal 


For  Girls 

We  offer  with  diploma.  Academic,  College  Pre- 
paratory. Art,  Music,  Dramatic,  Secretarial  and 
Home  Making  Courses,  including  Horticulture. 
Opportunity  for  election  and  specialization.  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  miles  from  New  York. 
54th  year.     For  Year  Book  address 

CLARA  C.   FULLER,   Principal 
Box6D,   0:sining-on-Hudson,   New  York 


Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Inspiring  work,  a  beautiful  environment  and  recreation 
combined  for  a  helpful  summer.  Tutoring  for  college 
preparation;  secretarial  training;  civic  and  social  service 
training  for  mature  and  young  women.  A  summer 
vacation  for  mothers  and  daughters.  Separate  depart- 
ment for  children.  Tennis,  golf,  riding,  swimming. 
Registrations  for  the  winter  school  are  now  being  received. 
Separate  catalogs  for  winter  and  summer  schools. 

Box   710 

TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW  YORK 

THE  FINCH  SCHOOL 

61   East  77th  Street,  New  York 

Address  Superintendent  for  Catalogue.  Special  Sum- 
mer Session  July  1st  to  August  12th. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

41st  year.     Home  and  Day  school.     College  prepara- 
tion   a    specialty.     General    and     Secretarial     Courses. 
Alusic,    Domestic    Science,    Gymnastics,    and    out-door 
sports. 
Ella  \'irginia  Jones,  Vassar,  A.B.,  Prin.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

/^prvAR  r^RP^T  •'^  college  for  young  women 
V.'^A-"^"'  v^rVCvj  1  who  appreciate  life  on  a 
suburban  campus,  with  modern  equipment  and  com- 
modious dormitories.  Degree  and  certificate  courses  in 
Liberal  .\rts.  Secretarial  Science,  Household  Arts.  Music 
and  Expression.  Exceptional  Teacher  Preparation  .Ad- 
dress   Wm.    L.    CURTIS.    President.    Allentown.    Penn. 

THE  DARLINGTON  SEMINARY,  INC. 

Established  1S51.  A  select  school  for  girls  on  60  acre 
estate,  22  miles  from  Philadelphia.  College  preparatory. 
Secretarial,  Mu.sic,  Art,  E-xpre.ssion,  Domestic  .Science  and 
Physical  Training  Courses.  Riding,  Swimming,  and  all 
outdoor  sports.  Catalogue:  Christine  F.  Bye,  Pres.,  Bo.x 
628,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  preparation  and 
courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  sleeping  porch.  Catalogue.  P.  S. 
MOULTON,  A.  B.,  Headmaster;  A.  R.  GRIER.  Presi- 
dent, Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  THE  HOLY  CHILD 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls.  .i.Sth  year.  Con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus.  General  and  college  preparatory  courses,  music, 
art.  domestic  science.  Rates.  Souo.  Address  the  Mother 
Superior,  Box  25F,  Sharon  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

ROSEMONT  COLLEGE 

A  Catholic  College  for  young  women,  under  the  direction 
of  tlie  Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus.  Campus  of  40 
acres  in  the  beautiful  Main  Line  district.  For  catalogue, 
address  THE  DEAN,  Box  25-F,   Rosemont,  Penna. 

BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR,  a  select  school 
for  girls.  Convenient  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Two  years 
finishing  course  for  high  school  graduates.  Secretarial 
work.  Individual  attention.  New  gj-mnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  _  .  ,  „ 
CLadde  N.  Wtant,  Principal,  Box  251.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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o 


T)  \^  rV    A    T      Junior   Ueparlnunt  of  the 
rVlJJi\JuOGONTZ    SCHOOL 

A  home  school  for  limited  number  of  girls  9-14 
years.  Teacher  of  stronK  personality  and 
experience     '  charge.     Catalog.    Addiess 

Miss  Abby  A.  Sutherland,   Rydal,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  MARY  LYON  school 

Offers  college  preparatorj'  and  general  courses  in- 
cluding Music,  Art,  Domestic  S<  icnce  and  Languages, 
Country  surroundings.  Horseback  riding,  canoeing, 
hockey  and  swimming.     For  catalog  address 

MR.  and   MRS.   H.  M.  CRIST,  Principals 
Box  1522  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Specify  catalog  desired  if  interested  in  WildcIlH  (sepa- 
rate graduate  school)  or  Seven  Gables  (girls  G-li). 


National  Park  Seminary 

For  Tonnger  Women  Washington,  D.  C,  Snbarbs 

James  K.  Ament,  I*b.l>. .  I.I.. ■>.,  Tresident 

Two-year  Junior  College.  Condetised  college  work 
with  additional  vocational  couises.  Music,  Art  and 
Expres.sion.  Diplonia-s  with  Domestic  Science  courses. 
90-acre  campus.  Outdoor  sports,  (iymnaslum  and 
swimming  pool.  Clubs  for  recreation  and 
social  activities.  Early 
registration  necessary. 
References  required. 
Address  Registrar,  Box 
157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 
For  Younger  Girls  — A 
new  College 
Preparatory 
Department 


^  ^■'^^  FOR  GIRLS  »  ^ 

In  the  finest  private  and  olTlc  iai  residential  section 
of  Washington.  Courses  include  grades,  college  pre- 
paratory. ;i  years'  collegiate  work,  music,  art,  expres- 
sion, secretarial,  domestic  science.  .Students  observe 
Government  operations.  AtlUetlcs,  dramatics.  At- 
tractive social  life  within  school.  For  catalog  addresa 
Miss  Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal 
1533  Eighteenth  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fairmont  School 

For  Girls.  24th  year  Limited  to  grad- 
uates of  accredited  preparatory  and  hi^h 
schools.  Two-year  college  and  special 
courses.  Effective  use  of  educational  ad- 
vantages of  National  Capital. 

2105  S  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


■IMMACULATA- 


Seminary,  ^Vash■ngton,  D.  C. 

Select  Suburlian  School  for  Girls.      Two-Year 
Certificate  Course  for  liigh  sciiool  graduates. 
Preparatory  and  Special  Courses,  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science.    Stu- 
dents' rooms  «-ith  suites  and  private  baths. 
Riding;  newswimming  pool;  abundant 
outdoor  sports.    Sight-seeing  with  c:c- 
perienced  chaperoncs.    Address  The 
Secretary,    42J0    Wisconsin    Ave. 


Gunston  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Established  1892. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal 

1920   Florida  Ave.,  Washington,  U.  C. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  a  residence  school  for  girls 

: which  prepares  for  woman's 

vvorit  in  the  world.  Courses  preparatory,  two  year  advanced 

for    high-school    graduates,    special.       Campus   of   twelve 

acres.       Address    CHEVY   CHASE   SCHOtJL.       Box  D. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster, 

Washington,   D.  C. 

1853-MARYLAND   COLLEGE-1922 

Fireproof  Buildings. 

Private — Bath  $900. 

Running  Water  .?850. 
_       ,  Plain  Room — $800. 

Catalogue  —  Address  Box  6D  —  Lutherville,    Maryland 

The  Girlii'  Latin  School 

3Jrcl  year.  College  Preparatory  and  Academic.  Thor- 
ough preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of  college-trained 
Christian  women.  S<-lected  students.  Cultural  advan- 
tages due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful  home. 
Catalog.      Miss  Wilmot,  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 

Mahyland,  Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 


Centenary 


COLLEGE        AND 
,.      ,   ,      .  -         CONSERVATORY 

Accredited  Junior  College  and  High  School  for  girls 
and  yotJng  women;  courses  in  music;  other  specials- 
38th  year;  beautiful  East  Tennessee  Valley;  athletics. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Malone,  Pres.,    Box   F.    Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Tear 


FOR  CIRLS  ANO  YOUNG  WOMEN 

In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  rare  health  record 

College  Preparatory.  Special  for  High  School 

,'  graduates;  Expression;  Art,  Music,  Pipe  Organ; 

Domestic  Science;  Business;  Personal  attention 

,   to  manners,  character.     Sports:    Large  grounds. 

S;udentsfromever>' section.  Rate,  S485.  Catalo:. 


SOUTHERN    SEMINARY,    Box  988 


Buena  Vista,   Va. 

^^'''^'':'^'-'-'-' ^"^ 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

For  Younff  Women  Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern 
buildings.  Kxteusive  campus.  Located  in  the  \alley 
of  \  irginia,  fametl  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery. 
Elective,  Preparatory  and  College  Courses.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under 
the  direction  of  European  and  American  instructors. 
Students  from  32  States.  For  catalogue,  address 
MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President,  Box  T. 
Mrs.  Gerthcde  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-Pres. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  for  Women 

Hollins,  Virginia 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  Courses  for  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bacheloi  of  Music  dcErees.  Admission  by 
certificate  or  examination.  300  students.  For  catalogue 
address  M.  Esies  Cocke,  Secretary.  Box  31  j. 

SULLINS   COLLEGE,    Bristol,  Virginia 

For  Girls.  High  School  -ind  Junior  College  Courses. 
Mu.';!,',  Expression,  Doniestie  Siieiue,  etc.  Xew  build- 
ings; every  room  connecting  bath.  Swimiiiing  Pool, 
Horse-back  riding.  Mountain  climate.  Students  trov.\ 
40  states.  W.  E.  MARTIN,  Ph.  D.,  Pres.,  Box  D. 

VIRGINIA  INTERMONT  COLLEGE  for  Girls  and 

Young  Women.    3Sth  year.    2.5  states.  U.S.  &  .Tr.  College- 
MiL-iic,  Art,  Exprest-lon,  Domestic  Science  and  Bu-ine.-« 
Courses.     Music  a  spec  i;tlty.    Alt.  inooft.    Uym.    S»l-ii-- 
mlug  pool,  new  dorndtory  with  private  batlis.    Rate  S.")()0. 
H.  G.  HOFFSINGER,  A  M,  Pres.,    Box  175,    Bristol,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Virginia 

Episcopal  school  for  girls — Seventy-ninth  Se.ssion. 
Rich  in  traditions  of  the  past;  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  present.  Thorough  collctie  preparation.  Outdoor 
sports.    Address  Mrs.  H.M.  Hills,  A. B.    Bo.x  L. 

WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  g^^^^-'^^-^^ 

— For    Young  CtrlM —  courses.    French, 

the  lanEuage  of  the  house.  The  school  is  planned  to 
teach  girls  how  to  study,  to  bring  them  nearer  nature, 
and  to  inculcate  habits  01  order  and  economy.  No  extras. 
Mile.  Lea  M.  Bouligny,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

rAIRF-AX  HALL 

A  select  school  for  girls  in  the  Blue  Hidge  Mountains. 
College  preparatory.  1  year  graduate  work.  Music,  Art, 
Home  Economics,  E  pre.sslon.  Secretarial.  21  acre 
campus.  .Modern  building.  Main  line  two  railroads.  $.525. 
Catalog.  John  Noble  Maxwell,  President.  Fairfax  Hall, 
Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY  For  Young  L.adle.s. 
Establl.->hed  1S12.  Term  begins  September  7th.  In  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  cUiuate, 
modern  equipment.  Students  from  .'Jl  states.  Courses: 
Collegiate  (.3  years).  Preparatory  (1  years).  Music,  .Art, 
Expression  and  Domestic  .Science.  Athletics,  g>innasium 
and  Held.    Catalog.    Staunton,  Va. 

LEWISBURG   SEMINARY    FOR    GIRLS 

Near  Wliitc  Sulphur  Springs.  Main  line  (;.  <t  O.  R.R. 
Station  Ronceverte.  Altitude  2300  ft.  College  prepara- 
tory. Two  years  college  work.  Board  and  tuition  $4.50 
and  $.500.  ^^usic,  Expression,  Art,  Home  Economics, 
elective.     Fireproof  dormitory.     Catalog. 

Box  80,  LEWISBURG,  West  Virginia 

ILLINOIS   >VOMAN'S   COLLEOE 

A  standard  college.  A.B.,  U..S.,  B.M.  degrees.  Pro- 
fes-slonal  trairdng  In  Mu.sic,  Art,  Expre.s.sion,  Domestic 
Science,  Secretarial  and  Physical  Education.  Xew  gym- 
na.sium  with  pool,  six  buildings.  All  athletics.  For 
catalog  address  Illinois  Woman's  College, 
Box  C.  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL,  forOlrls  and  Young 
Women.  2  years  College.  4  Years  Academy.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics  and  Secretarial.  35 
acres.  9  buildings.  70th  year.  New  dormitory  this  fall. 
Separate  building  for  1st  and  2nd  year  academic  students. 
Term  opens  Sept.  20th,  l'J22.  Catalog. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean,       Box  648,      Mt.  Carroll,  III. 


L 


WARD-BELMONT 

For      ClRLt      AND      YOUNC     WOMSN 

DESERVATIONS  for  the  1922-23  ses- 
'^  sion  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
to  insure  entrance. 

Courses  covering  4  years  preparatory  and  2 
years  college  work.  Strong  Music  and  Art 
Departments.  Also  Literature,  Expression, 
Physical  Training,  Home  Economics  and  Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor  sports  and  swimming  pool. 
VVoody  Crest  is  the  School  Farm  and  Country 
Club.    References  required. 

Booklets  on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

;^hts       Box  14,       Nashville,  Tenn. 


^bunded  1853 

Junior  College 
ojUPrepamtoty 

GUndalcOhiv. 
nearCiiuuinati 


Distinctive  school  for  young  woinen.  Delightful 
home  atmosphere.  Careful  individual  guidance. 
Ideal  conditions  for  learning.  Suburban  vilki,','c 
noted  for  its  beauty  and  culture,  easily  accessible 
to  the  art  and  music  attractions  of  Cincinnati. 
Address 

Thomas  Franklin  Marshall,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
President,  Box  1,    Glendale,  Ohio 


GulfPark 


By-thc-Sca 


A  Ju  lor  College  for 
Girls  and   Young  Women 

National  pati  ona^f*  HtRhest  scholastic  standards, 
A  teacher  for  every  eiKht  Kfiis.  Land  ami  water 
sports.  Oui<inor  life  alt  tie  year  round.  New 
buildingrs  tnrivallcd  in  America,  with  large,  sunny, 
airy  rooms.  Fall  teim  opens  Sept.  27.  Write  for 
our  cataUgue. 

Gulf  Park  College,   Box   R 
Gulfport,   Miss. 


Lindenwood 

College 

so  minutes  from 

St.  Louis 

$t.  Charles,  Mo. 

Founded  1827 

One  of  the  oldest  colleges  lor  younn  women  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Class  A  College  with  two- 
and  four-year  courses.  New  buildinRS.  nuidern  cqui])- 
nient,  Kyninasiuni,  swimminR  pool,  athletic  grounds. 

A  college  that  stands  pre-eminently  for  the  training 
of  young  women  fi)r  healthful,  useful  lives,  h Or 
catalog  address      J.  L.  Roemer,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Box  722 


%Jaamd 


School  For  Girls,  Los  Angeles 

A  Private  Higli  School  for  Boarding  and  Day  I'upiL 

Thirty-third  year.  Certificate  rights  to  all  colleges 
II  ■itory  of  art.  Strong  music  course.  Donusiican 
.ii:d  science.  Basl<et  ball;  three  tennis  courts;  horse- 
li.ick  riding.     Beautiful  new  buildings. 

MRS.  G.  A.  CASWELL,     Principal, 
S041  West  Third  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1 


WILBRAHAM    ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  the  demands  of  college  and  the  duties  of 
life.  5  briclv  huildinns.  New  athletic  field.  Academy 
farm — j.so  acres.      Limited  cnrolhnent.      Moderate  rate. 

GAYLORD  W.  DOUGLASS,  Headmaster, 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts. 


Noble  and  Greenough  School 

For  boys.  Nine  miles  from  liosii.ii  on  Charles  River. 
An  old  college  preparatory  school  with  finest  New 
England  traditions.  E.\perlenced  faculty  who  are 
masters  in  boy  training.  One  hundred  acres  of  land, 
beautifully  adapted  to  school  purpo.ses.  Fine  stone 
mansion,  (iymnaslum,  Boathouse,  Athletic  Fields. 
For  Information  address 

Charles  Wiggins,  2nd,  Headmaster,  Dedham,  Mats. 
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69'-     YEAR     OPENS     SEPTEMBER      I9'~ 

A         250   ALERT    BOYS       22    COMPETENT   MEN 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


Academy 


UPPER  SCHOOL  14-19 
JUNIOR  SCHOOL  1214 


Litchfield  School 

A  school  for  boys  of  15  or  under,  fitting  for  all  high- 
grade  preparatory  schools  of  the  country.  In  an  old 
school  center  with  true  educational  atmosi)here.  Boys 
are  happy  in  the  attractive  home  life.  All  healthful 
sports,  horseback  riding,  physical  training  Manual 
training.     Latin  and  French.     Rate  SIOIHI.      Address 

CHARLES    FREDERICK    BRUSIE,  A.M.,  Principal 
Litchfield,  Conn,  or  Ossining,   N.   Y. 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Upper  School— Unique  record  for  college  entrance  preparation  and 
for  sucres>  of  graduates  in  colleee.  Individual  Programs.  Ath* 
letics.  trynnnasium.  swimming  pool. 

Lower  School — ^peci»l  home  care  and  training  of  youufer  boys. 
Separate  room  for  every  giade.     Catalog:. 

SETH  K.  GIFFORD,  Ph.D.,     Principal,  ProTidence,  R.  I. 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 

Will  understand  your  boy  and  help  him  to  understand 
himself.     Address 


RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.M., 
50  King  Ca;sar  Road, 


Headmaster, 

Duxbury,  Mass. 


M.ASSACHVSETTs.  BOSTON.  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 


Chauncy  Hall  School. 


Established  182S.     Prepares  bovs  exclusively  for 
MASS.^CHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.    Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Fr.\nklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


WILLISTON 


-A  School  for  Boys 

e  or  scientitic  school.     Directed 


Preparators'  for  coUeg 
work  and  iilay. 

Junior  School  for  young  boys.  A  distinct  school  in  its 
own  building;  separate  faculty.  Address  Archibald  V. 
Galbraith,  Principal.     Box  M,  Easthamplon,  Mass. 

KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY,  a  high  grade  pre- 
paratory school  with  a  moderate  tuition.  110th  year, 
opens  Sept.  13th.  High  elevation  Eight  buildings.  100 
acres.  Farm.  Separate  dormitories  for  girls  and  boys. 
New  Gymnasium.  Playing  fields.  Outing  club  tor  winter 
sports      Address 

Charles  Alden  Tracy,  Headmaster,    Meriden,  N.  H. 

STONY    BROOK 

A  School  for  Boys  that  For   catalogue 

is  distinctively  Christian.  Address  Dept.  H. 

Rate  $850.  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island.  .V.  1'. 


WOODMERE 


ACADEMY     35  Minutes  from  New  York  Oily 

College  Preparatory'.  Healthtul  environment.  Limit- 
ed number  of  boarding  pupils  are  housed  under  same 
roof  with  faculty  which  insures  personal  cooperation 
and  supervision  of  studies  and  recreation.  Athletics 
under  competent   authorities. 

Fall  term  opens  Sept.  25th.    Booklet  and  particulars 
on  request.      Address 
Charles  Burton  Walsh,  Woodmere,  Long   Island 


I 


R  V  I  N  G 


SCHOOL  tor  Boys 


Tarrylown-on-Hudson 
New  York 

25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  in  the  beautiful,  historic  "Irving" 
country.  S6th  year.  31  years  under  present  Headmaster. 
Extensive  grounds.  Modern  and  complete  equipment. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools.  .-Vthletic 
Field.     Swimming  Pool.     New  G>-mnasium. 

Address  J.  M.  FURMAN,  L.H.D.,  Headmaster.  Box  905. 

Mercersburg  Academy 

AIM  OF  THF.  SCHOOL — A  thorough  physical,  mental 
and  moral  training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 
sl'IIl  IT  OF  SCHOOL— A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  un- 
der Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.     Per- 
sonal attention  given  to  each  boy. 

LOCATION — In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
famous  Cumberland  \'alley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  healthful  spots  of  America. 

KQII PMENT — Modem  and  complete.  Gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool.  Write  for  catalogue.  Address  Box  103. 
Uilliaiit    Mann     Irrine,    LL.lt.,     Headmaster.    Slercersborg,    I'a. 

GETTYSBURG  ACADEMY — A  finely  equipped 
boarding  school  for  100  boys.  Modem  buildings  comfort- 
able and  homelike.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  near 
the  mountains.  Large  athletic  field.  All  sports.  New- 
swimming  pool.  Junior  House.  S360  to  S440-  96th  year 
opens  Sept.  20.  Rev.  Ch.\rlhs  H.  Hlber,  Litt.D., 
Headmaster,     Box  B.  Gettvsbvrg.  Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 
Complete  modern  equipment  and  good  physical  training 
department.     Old  established  school  on  basis  allowing 
moderate  terms.     Catalogue  on  request.     Address 
E.  M.  HARTMAN,  Pd.D.,  Prin.,  Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

TOME     SCHOOL 

Midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Individual  supervision  of  every  boy. 

Rate  $1000 


Port  Deposit,  Md. 


Suffield 

A  School  for  Boys 

HOBART  G.  TRUESDELL, 
A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal 

9  Main  Street  SufTield,  Conn. 


A  Real  Boy's  School 

near  Delaware  Water  Gap.  General  Education  and 
College  Preparation.  Superb  building  equipment, 
every  modem  facility.  Fine  athletic  spirit.  Separate 
Lower  School.     Catalog. 

Address  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

An  endowed  preparatory  school 
with  graduates  now  leading  in 
scholarship  and  student  actiNities 
in  211  collei;es.  Conducted  with 
the  Tirm  belief  that  healthy  bod- 
ies give  the  best  chance  for  the 
rightgrowthof  themind.  60  .\cre 
campus.  All  athlei  ic  sports,  swim- 
ming pool,  gymnjisium.  Lower 
school  for  boys  under  14.  57th 
year.     For  booklets  address 

ROGER   W.    SWETLAND,    LL.D. 

Headmaster 
Box  6-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Send  your  Boy 
to  the  GREAT 

PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Enroll  him  in 

^^MORAN  SCHOOL 

Majestic  mountain  scenery,  forest,  salt-water  beach. 
Most  healthful  climate  in  America.  Builds  boys 
virile  in  body  and  character.  Uniforms,  but  not  mili- 
tary. 70  boys;  12  instructors.  All  graduates  have 
entered  college.  Opens  Sept.  15.  Moran-Lakeside: 
Junior  School.  Write  F.  G.  Moran.  M..4.,  Headmaster, 

THE  MORAN  SCHOOLS 
4039  Arcade  Building  Seattle,  Wash. 


asy  Sslhi®®iis  gurad  C®M®g®§ 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Founded    1814 

Prepares  boys  for  business  life  and  for  entrance  to 
ranking  colleges  and  universities.  Practical  mili- 
tary instruction  in  conjunction  with  field  work. 
Systematic  physical  training  supplemented  by  ath- 
letic sports.  Situated  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hud- 
son, 30  miles  from  New  York.     Send  for  catalog. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK   BRUSIE 
Box  531,  Ossining-on-the-Hudson,  New  York 


Stamford  Military  Academy 

A  preparatory  school  that  pursues  sound  educational 
methods  and  provides  a  thorough  training  for  mind 
and  body.  Located  in  the  beautiful  hill  country  of 
Connecticut,  convenient  to  New  York,  the  situation  is 
ideal.  Classes  are  purposely  small  and  students  are 
assured  individual  consideration  from  every  teacher. 
The  locality  permits  every  kind  of  outdoor  sport  and 
the  gymnasium  is  well  equipped  for  all  indoor  exer- 
cise.     Summer  Camp.     For  catalog  address 

WALTER  D.   GERKEN,   A.M.,   Principal 
New   Canaan,  Connecticut 


MnMtory  Sc]k®®lls  aini(dl  CoDl®g®s 


MARION  INSTITUTE  S^^vv'^colle^e 

Charter  mcniher  of  the  American  Aesociatioa  of  Junior  CoIleEea.  Member 
of  the  .\sei^ciBtioD  of  Military  Schouls  and  Cotlegea  of  the  Uoited  8tat«0. 
Fxcellent  equipment  on  uigtity-acre  campus.  Students  representing  erery 
State  and  Territory,  and  forei(;i)  countries.  Delightful  Climate  permittlDg 
imtdoor  activities  the  year  ruiind.  Unsurpassed  health  record.  No  fk- 
talitiea  from  disease  for  ^5  years.  Athit-tica.  Sports,  Golf,  fivrlmmlng,  aod 
otlii^r  recreations.  Hunting  and  Fisthin^  on  Institute's  preserves  within 
walking  distance.      PKR.SONAL    ATTK.NTION. 

Distinctive   Advantages   in   Four   Departments: 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Endorsed  by  the  Dei)artment  of  Education.  Offers 
first  two  years  of  college  work  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  All  classes  under  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment. Courses  in  Arts,  Science,  Pre-Medical,  Pre- 
Law,  General  Engineering,  Business.  Fully  ac- 
credited by  universities.  Graduates  enter  university 
Junior  classes  without  condition.  Individual  coach- 
ing without  additional  expense. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Faculty  of  specialists.  Ofilers  courses  preparatory 
for  entrance  examinations  to  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  special  college  courses  such  as  recommended 
by  both  Government  Academies  for  candidates  who 
have  passed  entrance  examinations  or  who  expect 
to  be  admitted  by  certificate,  750  candidates  sent 
to  the  Academies  within  the  last  few  >-ears.  tin- 
limited  private  tutoring. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Offers  standard  courses  with  wide  field  of  electives 
under  college  professors.  Fully  accredited  by  higher 
institutions  throughout  the  Nation.  Instruction 
in  small  groups.  Individual  attention. 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 
Ilotb  Junior  and  Senior  Units  "f  ihe  l:.O.T.C.  Fully  *quppp»d  by  U-8. 
Gorernment.  Tactical  Bt;iff  frum  the  Army  and  U.S.  Navai  Academy, 
iiesijnated  by  the  Vita  I>epartment  aa  one  of  the  ten  beet  military  insti* 
tutiors  inspected  by  the  General  Staff. 

For  General  Catalogue  or  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin,  address 
COL.    W.   L.   .>ll'UFte,   President*    Hox  It.   Marion,   Alahamft 


St  Johnsi  School 


Osslning-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

For  manly  boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  college 
and  business.  Mililarj-  training.  High  standard 
academic  work.  Individual  instruction,  small  classes. 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  Gymnasium  and 
Drill  Hall,  Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field.  Junior 
Hall  for  boys  under  13.    Write  for  catalog. 

William  Addison   Ranney,  A.M.,   Principal 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

Boys    JO   to    20    years  old   prepared 
for     the     Universities,    Government 
Academies  or  Business. 

Rated  Honor  School  by  the  War 
Department;  the  first  school  in 
the  South  to  receive  this  rating. 
1, 600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure, 
dry,  bracing  mountain  air.  Sep- 
arate building  and  special  teach- 
ers for  younger  boys.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health 
and  manly  carriage.  Gymnasium, 
wimming  pool  and  athletic  park. 
Daily  drills.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by  our 
tutorial  system.  Academy  sixty-two  years  old.  $600,000 
plant,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof.  Charges, 
$600.      Illustrated    catalog    free.      Address 

Col.  Thos.  H.  Russell,  B.S.,  Pres.,  Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 


SAINT  JOHN'S   SCHOOL 

MANLIUS 

College   Preparatory 

Among  the  hills.  1 1  miles  from  Syracuse.  Elaborate 
equipment.  19  buildings.  Happy  school  life  with  well- 
ordered  recreations  and  athletics.  Business  course. 
Also  Junior  school  for  boys  10  to  14.  Adirondack 
Summer  Camp  July  and  August.  For  34  years  under 
present  management.  For  catalog,  address 
General  William  Verbeck,  Pres.,  Box  106,  Manlius,  N..Y. 


Danville  Military  Institute 

Under  Presbyterian  control,  but  not  sectarian.  In 
famous  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia.  College  prepara- 
tory, classical  and  scientific  courses.  Faculty  of 
college  men.  The  military  system  gives  erect  and 
easy  carriage  and  makes  boys  alert,  prompt  and  sell- 
reliant.  All  healthful  sports  fostered.  Not  con- 
ducted for  proflt.  Rates  S500.  Address 
COL.  WILLIAM  M.  KEMPER,  Superintendent 
Box  D,  Danville,   Virginia 


Branham  &  Hughes 

M;  I  ;  «,  Ideal  place  for  training  boys  in 

Hilary  character  and  scholarship.  30 
A  r^A^-m-wT  miles  south  of  Nashville.  New 
/ACaaemy  buildings,  improved  facilities. 
Endorsed  bv  eminent  educators.  30th  year. 
U.  S.  Officer  detailed. 

Be  sure  to  read  our  catalogue. 


Box  4 


BRANHAM  &  HUGHES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
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Buildings,  cmpue  and  equip.    0m»  ■    StudentS  frOm  26 

m«nt  valued  at  hall  a  million.  Qi    t        T     ct    V ont* 

NationaUj  recogoized  as  one  of  OtateS  L,aSl    I  eur 

tbe  country's  Leading  Militarr  Schools.  Trains  (or  college  or  (or  business 
life.  U.  S.  ArrD7  Officer  deUiled.  Unusual  facilities  (or  all  Athletics. 
Annual  Camp.     Write  for  Catalog.    Give  age  of  b-.y. 

COLUMBIA    MILITARY    ACADEMY,    Bos      D,    Columbia,  Tenn. 


V  Buiii^iByOlSMsiof^ 


TENNESSEE 

Military  Institute 

A  school  where  orderliness,  respect  for  government, 
and  the  desire  to  make  good  replace  recklessness  and 
the  "don't  care"  attitude:  where  every  boy  is  put 
on  his  mettle  to  measure  himself  by  established 
school  standards. 

Good  name  of  school  rests  on  thorough  academic 
work,  efficient  military  training  and  phy.sical  devel- 
opment, and  the  spirit  of  T.M.I.,  which  inspires 
boys  to  their  best  achievement.  Sound  govern- 
ment through  sen.sible  restraints  and  incentives  to 
good  conduct.  Health  record  unsurpassed.  Mild 
climate,  outdoor  exercises  nil  year.  R.O.T.C. 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment,  laboratories, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  cinder  track.  All  ath- 
letics.    Charges  moderate.     l"or  Catalog  address 

COL.  C.R.  ENDSLEY.Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tennessee 


For  the 

L'p-building 

of  Manly  Boys 

Complete  training  tov.ard  moral,  intellectual  atid 
physical  development.  Faculty  of  University  trained 
experts  who  thoroughly  understand  and  sympathize 
with  boys.  In  close  touch  with  boys  day  and  nij;ht. 
Military  Department  under  U.  S.  Government.  Classi- 
cal, Scientific  and  Commercial  Courses.  High  Stan- 
dard of  Scholarship.  Clean  Athletics.  The  best 
equipped  school  in  the  South. 

For  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
COL.  C.  M.  MATHIS.  A.M.,  L.L  B.,  Pres.,      Boi  141.  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


Box  410,  Front  Royal.  Va, 


551BP': 


A   ScKool    for    Boys    with    Military    Training 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  $200,000 
Equipment,  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  $450.  31st  session  opens  September  19th, 
1922.     For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.M.,    Principal. 


Gulf  Q)ast 

'ACADEMY 


America's  Great    Year  Round 
Open  Air  School  on  the  Gulf- 

A    sound    mind   in  a   sound   body. 

13oys    sleep    on    screened    porches. 

All  forms  of  athletics  and  water 
sports.  Strong  college-bred  faculty 
— a  teacher  to  every  twenty  boys. 

tCTcry  boy  rccltCH  in  small  cla.-<ses.  Mili- 
tary Traininif  under  U.  S.  Gov't  Orticern. 
Hfparatf  Dfijartnient  for  boys  8  to  15. 
Separate  ranipuH  and  c-quipnnent.  Write 
tor  C.italoKUc  and  View  Boole. 

ACADEMY  R6.  GULFI'ORT.  MI.«S. 


V  ,'Sen&UsMp  /Soy  and  We  a'iII  .^furn'/5u  iiivM^rt 


^if-m 


gfc  I  iiinstai 
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-Mti 


ENDOWED 


jeortttoe$tecn  flDilitatp  anD  Ji^atial  acaDem^ 


70  miles 


A  virile  American  preparatory  school  that  will  interest  discriminating 
parents  and  appeal  to  the  boy  who  loves  athletics,  outdoor  life,  auto- 
fmm  f^hi rnon  "'"'J'les  and  other  sports.  Students  of  good  character  only  received. 
liiJliL  y^liiLLl^iJ  ^  chool  operated  on  self-government  principles  and  honor  ideals.  Rec- 
ognized by  colleges,  the  War  Department  and  the  public  as  one  of  the  great  schools'of  .■\raerica 
Exceptional  location  and  buildings  with  every  known  improvement  in  heating.  lighting,  sani- 
tation, fire-prooting,  etc.  A  visit  to  the  school  while  it  is  in  session  urged.  Attendance 
limited.  Junior  College  Course.  C  atalog  outhning  its  many  distinctive  advantages  on  request. 
COLONEL  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Supt.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


FISHBURNE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 

43d  vear.  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  1300  ft. 
altitiide.  Four  hours  from  Washington.  Prepares 
for  universitie-i  and  business  life.  Somali  classes  and 
individual  attention  secured  through  faculty  of  one 
teacher  for  every  ten  cadets.  Xetv  S2.')0.00()  fire- 
proof buildings.  Swimming  pool  and  all  athletics. 
Rate  $t)00.  Annual  Spring  Enc.impment.  For 
catalog  write  ^m  R  O.  T.  C. 

Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgins^^^^^L^^^         vndtr  U.  S. 
Principal,  Box  404  ^^^^B9H  War  Dept. 


g-Tj^r-ii'-  ' 


.WENTWORTH 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Lexington,  Missouri 
_  43  Miles  from  Kansas  City 

High  Grade  Preparatory  School  for 
boys  of  gcod  character.  Accredited  by 
colleges.  Men  teachers  who  fully  un- 
derstand boys.  Largest  gymnasium 
in  Missouri.  Indnor  heated  swiniiping 
pool.  50-,acre  campus  with  3  athletic 
fields.  Catalog.  .-Address  Col.  S.  Sellers, 
Supt.,  1S7  Washiugton  Ave.,  Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 

Wentworth  Junior  Barracks.  Sep.a- 
rate  lower  school  for  younger  boys,  3rd 
to  Sth  grades.  Xcw  buildings  with 
every  appointment.  Full  information 
on  request. 


Military  Scad^nu) 

EPISCOPAL         THE  AMEIUCAN   RUCtV 

.inswers  Ihc  prciMcm  of  train- 
ing the  boy.  Instructors  have 
had  e.vperiencewith  hundreds 
of  bo\s.  The  boy  who  puts 
himself  in  harmony  with  the 
system  they  have  develoix'd 
will  be  in  the  way  of  gaining 
a  sound  body — an  alert  and 
self-reliant  mind,  and  ihesoul 
(if  a  MAN.  Summer  Tutoring 
.■^chool  opens  July  0th.  Cata- 
log, address 

Box  12F  DelaHeld 
Waukesha  Co  ,  Wis.        .*» 


Greenbrier 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ENTUCKY 

iNsnrurr 


with  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Xew  fire-proof  barracks.  All  outside  rooms.  Nation- 
ally known  for  78  years  for  high  scholarship.  Des- 
ignated HO.NOR  SCHOOL  by  the  U.  S.  War  Dept 
every  year  since  1914.  Six  year  courses,  including  two 
years  of  Jcollege  work.  Exceptional  business  course. 
Students  from  nearly  every  state.  Clean  athletics. 
College  trained  faculty  of  high  scholarship  and  wide 
experience  in  develop- 
ing   the    best    qualities  A 

of   boys.     Get  our  new         fTj 

illustrated  catalogue.  '    ^ 

Kentucky  Military 

Institute 

Box  lOS  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Near  Loufsville,  Ky. 


A  modem  school  with  large  corps  of  expert  instructors. 
2300  ft.  elevation,  on  .Main  Line,  C.  &  O.  R.K.  Station 
Ronceverte.  E.\pendlture  of  $12.5,000  this  year  ou  new 
buildings  and  improvements.  Athletic  field.  New 
gvmniisium.  Terms  SfjOO.  Catalog.  Address  Col.  H.  B. 
MOORE,  A.M.,  Prin.,  Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

KEMPER 

MILITARY    SCHOOL 

Develops  the  boy  and  trains  liiiii  for  leadership 
by  a  comprehensive  system  of  athletic,  military 
and  general  activities.  All  the  courses  of  a 
large  high  school.      Send  for  catalog. 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Superintendent 

706  Third  Street,    Boonvitlc,    Missouri 


rj  H  O  W  E 


SCHOOL  (Endowed) 

Small  Classes     Individual  Attention 

Hvery  hoy  Recites  Every  Lesson 

livery  Day 

Wholesome    Chrlslian    Influences. 

Thorough     Preparation     for    College. 

Military  Drill.     Junior  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Howe  graduates  are  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  college.  Campus  of  40  acres 
;>  buildings.  All  sports.  Summer  School 
with  attractive  course*.  Separate  Sihoul 
ior  Younger  Hoys.  Catalog.  Address 
Rav.  Charles  H.  Young,  M.A.,  Rector 
Box  250,  HOWE,   INDIANA 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL,  gf^B^Nfi  ^.v^a 

AN    IDEAL    BOYS'    SCHOOL   IN    PIEDMONT,   NORTH    CAROLINA 

HERE,  at  BinRham,  the  spirit  of  old-time  Southern  hospitality  makes  each  boy  genuinely  wel- 
comed. Military  orfjanization,  be^un  in  iS6i.  Higii  moral  tone.  Lovely  lawns.  Gj-mnasium. 
.Athletic  park.  Honor  System.  Bible  and  Physical  Culture  emphasi/.ed.  Celebrated  climate.  Out- 
door classes.  Limited  numbers.  Sports  in  variety.  340  acres.  Summer  camp.  \  modern  school 
with  an  ancient  name,  fame  and  history.     Send  tor  catalogue. 

COL.  PRESTON  LEWIS  GRAY,  President,  Box  71,  Mebane,  N.  C. 


CAROLINA   MILITARY-NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Beautiful  Environment  and  Splendid  Equipment 

Altitude  2300  feet  on  the  Celebrated  Asheville-Hendersonville  Health  Plateau,  the  "Land  of  the  Sky." 

Klegant  quarters,  excellent  food,  campus  and  farm  of  ■3.'>0  acres,  large  lake,  rowing,  fishing,  golf,  athletics. 
Classical,  Engineering,  Commercial  courses.    Pupils  live  in  homes  with  the  teachers. 

September  and  May  in  the  "open"  in  new  bungalettes. 

Junior  School  lor  boya  10  to  12  years  of  age.  High  School  for  older  hoys.      Experienced  educators.     Limited 
to  lUU  boys.  For  catalog  address,  THE  DEAN,   HENDERSONVILLE,  N.  C. 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  South' a  Most  Splendidly  Equipped  Prep  School 

Near  Atlanta,  .-ibout  1200  feet  elevation,  in  the  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Highest 
standards  of  scholarship  and  discipline.  Cadets  live  in  homes  with  the  officers  and  their  families. 
Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Government  Academies,  Schools  of  Engineering,  and  business  life. 

R";SERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Open  eleven  months  in  the  >'car — nine  months  regular  session,  two  months  in  Camp  Highland  I.ake,  July  and 
August      Address  THE  DEAN,  COLLEGE  PARK,  GEORGIA 
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Box   1 


JUNIOR 
MILITARY   ACADEMY 

Elevation  1200  feet 

Located  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
in  a  small  village  two  miles  from  rail- 
way. Wholesome  environment,  free 
from  '"movie"  shows  auto  rides, corner 
groceries,  etc..  makes  discipline  un- 
usually satisfying  Military  s>  stem 
adapted  to  needs  of  young  boys  .--even 
buildings.  Electric  lights  Steam 
heat  Terfect  sewerage.  Wonderiul 
chalybeate  water.  Healthfulncss  rc- 
uiarkable.  Nurse  and  houseniotlier. 
furriculum  covers  work  of  the  eight 
grades;  also  first  and  second  years  of 
high  school.  Capacity  sixty  cadets. 
IND1\1DI'AL  AITENTION  UAY 
A\D  NIGHT.  C  harges.  Sj2S.  Kor 
illustrated  catalog  address 

COL.  L.  L.  RICE,  President 
00,       Bloomington  Springs,  Tennessee 


BINGHAM 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

Founded  1793.  Our  hisliost  ideal  is  to  develop 
boys  into  men  of  purjjos?.  College  preparatory. 
General  courses  wiili  diploma.  Physiral  develop- 
ment through  military  training  under  C.  S.  Array 
officers.  Superb  location.  2500  feet  elevation, 
world-famous  climate  Grounds  of  200  acres. 
All  athletics.     Catalog.     Address 

Bingham  Military  School,   Box  I,  Asbeville,  N.  (. 


MIAMI  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Thirt J -eighth    year.     Junior  College  and 
Preparatory  Courses.      Lower  SchooL 

SVM\tEK  CAMl'^JCLY  A  SL)  ALGUST. 
ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  Pres..  Box  72,Germantown,  Ohio 

Western  Military  Academy 

Capati'v    taxed    annually    some    time    before   school 
opens.     Places  are  now  being  assigned  for  entrance  in 
September.  1922      Earlv  application  is  advised. 
COL.  G.  D.   EATON,  Superintendent 
Illinois,  Alton,  Box  44  Maj.  R.  L.  Jackson,  Prin. 

MORGAN    PARK 

MILITIKV  APADEMT.  Col.  H.  D.  Abells,  .Sept.,  Bex  800, 
Hureiin  Park,  111.  Character  building.  Vocational  guid- 
ance.    High  scholastic  standards.     Individual  attention. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

.\  state-owned  school,  located  in  a  high,  dry 
chmate.    For  information,  address 

Colonel  JAS.  WILLSON,  Superintendent 

Box  L,    Roswell,  New  Mexico 

SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  AND  NAVY   ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  Colleges.  West  Point  and  -Annapolis.  Uni- 
versity of  California's  highest  scholastic  rating.  Christian 
influences.  Land  and  water  sports  all  year.  Summer 
session  July  i-September  I.  Catalog.  .Address  President, 
Box   L,    Pacific   Beach   Station,   San    Diego,    California. 


rjimiiriEsir 


Stimmer  Session  Booklet 


now  ready,  describes  ncusual  opportunity  to  combine  enjoyment 
with  profitable  study.  Boatins.  bathing,  tennis,  ermnaslum. 
Concerts,  lectures  and  campus  right  on  Lake  Michigan. 


EarnUniversity 
Credits 


N.U. 


on  Cool  Wooded 
Lake  Shore 


Summer  Session  includes  the  following  schools;  Graduate  School, 
CoUepe  of  Liberal  Arts.  School  of  Commerce.  School  of  Educa- 
tion. School  of  Journalism.  Law  School.  School  of  Music.  School 
of  Speech.     Courses  Degin  June  26,  1922. 

Oroanix4d  excuraiona  to  intsreatin^  points  in  and  ntar  Chicago 
Address  Walter  Dill  Scott.  Preaidtnt 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  I^A^NsioN'^iii!! 


PHIDELAH  RICE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

of  the  Spoken  Word 
Oak  Bluffs,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass 
The  Bungalow  School  oyerlooking  the  Sea. 
Courses  in  expression — yoice  building,  gesture,  pub- 
lic speaking,  stage  art.       Land  and  water  sports. 
Phidelah   Rice,   284  Clark    Road,    Brookline    46,  Mast. 


amdl  Pifajp«§§n®iffial 


School 


Teacher.-i'  Course.  Lyceum 
Course;  Dranjatie  Course;  Per- 
sonal Culture  Course.  Each 
with  private  instruction. 
Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in 
X.  Y.  State  Public  Schools. 
G>-mnasium:  Little  Theatre. 
Unusual  opportunities  for  pLb- 
lic  appearances.     Catalog. 

lOS  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Huimner    courses   begin    June    5th 

and  July  Sd. 

Fall  term  ovens  Sept.  19th 


^^ 


Camps  (For  B®ys  amdl  GHs 


Personality  Camp  for  Girls 

Exceptional  oi)portunity  for  training  in  self-discovery  and  self-direction. 

On  the  loo-acre  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  I'ersonality  .Schnol.  3000  feet  of  shore 
front.  Abundance  of  resinous  pines.  Attractive  bungalows;  cabins  and  tents. 
Craft  shop  overlooking  the  sea.  Safe  boating  and  swimming.  Sports.  Horseback 
riding.  Esthetic  dancing.  Handicrafts.  Corrective  gymnastics.  Experienced 
Sea  Pines  Councilors.  Tutoring  if  desired.  Excellent  advantages  in  An  and 
Music.  Special  a'tention  given  to  physical  and!mental  hygiene.  Separate  unit  for 
little  girls  with  special  schedule.  8  weeks  of  wholesome  and  ennobling  outdoor 
life.     Address 

Box  D,  BREWSTER,  MASS. 


Sea  Pines 

Brewster,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod  Bay 

Under     auttpiees    of    Sea 
Pinca    School  ../    Personatitv 

Rev. Thomas  Bickford.A.M. 

MISS  fa*it'h*bickfori),  miss  addie  bickford 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN  for  Boys  7-16 

2!»th  year  of  Camp  Champlain  on  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake 
Champlain  between  the  Green  and  .\dlrondack  Mts.  Here 
growing  hoys  get  the  vacation  they  want.    Fishing,  swim- 
ming, rowing,  hiking;  all  sports.    Booklet. 
WM.  n.  BROWN,  Pres..  Berliiilty-lrving  Stliool.  3110  W.  g3rd  St.,  N.  V 


Big  Chief  Elkhart  Camp  for  Boys 

Princess    Mishawaka    Camp    for    Girls 

Junior   Indian  Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls,  12  to  16 
Tent  Cities — Segregated  Camps,  July  1  to  Aug.  26 

Camps  In  Southern  Michiftran,  featurinir  the  best  in  Summer  Campa: 
Water  Sports,  Athletics.  Hikes,  elf.  \'acation  Schoolx:  Nature  Study, 
Dramatics.  Music,  etc.  Health  and  lierrration:  BJHr  Kats.  Sleeps  and 
Feats.  Under  the  pergonal  manag-.-menl  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Gordon,  Harvard  University,  CambridKe,  Mass.  After  June  15  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.     Particulars  on  request,  reserve  early,  rates  reasonable. 


DOCTOR  PETTIT  CAMPS 

Tkree  Seoarate  and  Distinct  Salt  Water  Camps  at  Sbeller  hlanil,  N,  Y. 
Extensive  water  front  on  two  bays.    Sailing  excellent. 

Horseback  riding  and  all  outdot>r  sports 
HANHANSACK  .SKWANHaKA  I'EfO.MO 

for  Giria  7 — IS  for  (;irl»  14 — 20         lor  Oroirn  Prople 

Mother  K&d  daughter  or  eistert  Inaj  be  ncftr  each  other  while  in  eeparatt 
Ckmpa  00  eftlt  water.  lUO  tuilcs  from  New  York.    140  miles  froiD  lIoatoD. 
For  illustrateti  Booklet,  address 

HENRT  H.  PKII  IT,  M.ll  .  106  Gates  Ave,,  Krookljn,  N.  T. 

2;tb  lear  k6  Camp  Owner  aad  Director 


CAMP  WINNAHKEE  for  Girls 

Among  the  pines  on  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake  Champlain.    A 
wonderful  place  for  an  outdoor  summer  with  all  land  and 
water  sports— horseback  riding,  basketball,  tennis,  hiking, 
etc.    7th  Year.    Booklet. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Brown,   31  ID  West  83rd  St.,  N.  Y.  CUy 


Rusiness  Administration 

1/  COMPLETE  COURSE  In 

V        TWO  YEARS 

COLLEGE  ORADE 

—/or  young  men  of  executive  calibre. 

Accounting  Court*  (college  grade)  aUo  completed 
ui  two  year* —  prepares  for  commercial  and  pubbc 
accounting  artd  C.  P  A.  exami. 

Each  of  the*e  courts  of  specialued  training  u 
completed  in  two  yean  as  thoroughly  as  m  unspeoalized 
university  training,  which  re<]uires  four  yeart. 

Other  resident  courses  of  college  grade :  Secre- 
tarial aiKJ  Normal. 

Largest  irutitution  of  its  kind  in  the  world— founded 
in  1879.  Adeiiuale  equipment,  able  faculty— graduate* 
in  demai>d. 

Send  (or  apcoAl  c«Wog  lo 
I.  L  Lindftbury,  Secretary 

RURDETT  COLLEGE 

j^    18  BoYLSTON  St..  Boston  1I.a\ass 


I 


F^ace  Institute 
Do  you  seek  advancement  in  Busi- 
ness or  in  Accountancy  practice 
— the  C.  P.  A.  degree,  a  position 
as  Treasurer,  Controller,  Auditor, 
Credit  Manager,  Ta.x  Specialist? 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

Pace  Institute,  through  its  courses  in  Accountancy 
and  Business  .\dministration.  has  assisted  thousands 
of  men  and  women  to  realize  their  business  or  pro- 
fessional ambitions.  Day  and  Evening  classes  are 
constantly  available.  Students  take  supplementary 
field  work  in  ofiBces  and  plants  of  large  Xew  York 
organizations     Write  to-day  for  Bulletin  L. 

30  Church  Street  New  York  City 


School  of 
Business    Adnninistration 

Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Meiss. 

Four-year  courses  in  industrial  manaeement,  marketing, 
finance,  accounting  and  general  business,  leading  to  the 
B.  C.  S.  degree — open  to  graduates  of  approved  second- 
arj'  schools.  High  standards,  small  classes,  excellent 
facilities,  dormitories,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  etc. 
5000  students  in  the  university.    Send  foi  catalog  No.  5. 


CHAUTAUQUA    AND    LYCEUM 

A  _!.-    C<>Vi/\<\l       (,Affilialeii  with  the  famous  Ithaca 
/\riS   OCOOOl  Constrcatory  of  Music) 

Dr.  Edward  Amherst  Ott,  Dean,  for  the  past   tuentu- 
fouT  years  associated  iriih  the  Redpath  Lj/ceum  Bureau. 

Special  course  of  training  for  Lyceum  and  Chautau- 
qua. Music  (all  branches) ,  elocution,  impersonations, 
novelty  features.  Growing  demand  for  this  kind  of 
work.  Short  cut  to  lucrative  public  profession.  Two- 
year  graduation  course.  Address  Chautauqua  and 
Lyceum  Arts  School,  506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Konnded  in  1884  FraDklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and  Expressional 
Training  in  America.  Corjnected  with  Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 

For  information  apply  to 
SECRETARY,     258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KatharineGibbsSchoolo/' 
Skretawal  &  Executive 

Training  for   educated   women 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK       PROVIDENCE 

One-year  course  includes  technical,  eco- 
nomical, and  broad  business  training,  pre- 
paring for  superior  positions. 

Two-year  course  for  students  not  desir- 
ing college,  but  wishing  a  cultural  as 
well  as  business  education. 

Six  months'  course — executive  training 
for  college  women  and  women  with  busi- 
ness experience. 

Residence  School   in  Boston 


^^  THE  ^^ 

Grarlaivd  School 

of  Homemaking' 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girls  to  preside 
over  and  maintain  well  ordered  homes.  One  and 
two-year  homemaking  courses  under  specialist 
teachers  include  Child  Study,  the  Family  and  Social 
Problems,  Food  and  its  Preparation,  Income  and 
Cost  of  Living,  Furnishings,  Clothing,  Serving  of 
Meals,  Stories  and  Hand  \Aork  for  Children  and 
many  other  vital  home  subjects.  Also  shorter 
elective  courses.  Resident  students  direct  the 
Home-Houses  under  supervision,  putting  into 
practice  principles  taught.  Catalog  on  request. 
Address 

Mrs.  MARGARET  J.  STANNARD,   Director 
2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 
For  women.  32nd  year.  Modern  building.   Coursesof  one. 
two  and  three  years.    Present  conditions  have  created  great 
demand  for  our  graduates.  Courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics 
and  Playgrounds.    SummerCamp.    Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

The  Erskine  School 

Preparation  for  positions  now  open  to  women.  Intensive 
vocational  training  for  those  who  have  a  background  of 
culture.  Fits  for  secretarial  and  other  callings.  Resident 
and  day  pupils.  Address  Euphemia  E.  McClintock, 
M.A.,  Principal,  4  Chestnut  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

LELAND  POWERS  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  SPOKEN  WORD. 

Distinguished  for  the  success  of  its  graduates.  For 
catalog  address  the  Director. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Upper  Fenway 

The  Sargent  SchoorEdSn" 

Established  1881  Booklet  on  request 

D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  W.  SARGENT 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

NEW  HAVEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

36th  year.     Fits  for  physical  education,  recreation,  play- 
ground, reconstruction  work.     Appointment  bureau,  14 
dormitories  and   school   buildings  on  enclosed  campus. 
Completely  equipped  250  acre  camp  on  L.  I.  Sound. 
1466  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

IRVING 

Prep.  Dept.,  College  A.B.,  Music:  Piano,  Pipe  Organ. 
Voice,  Violin,  Music  History,  Chorus,  all  theoretical 
subjects;  Home  Economics,  Basketry,  Millinery:  Ex- 
pression; Secretaryship.  Swimming  Tennis,  Hikes,  etc. 
37th  year.  Choice  patronage,  overflowing.  Terms  S450 
to  S700.    Must  apply  soon.    Suburban  to "Harrlsburg. 

E.  E.  CAMPBELL,  President.  Bos  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
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55th  Year 


"\T0TED  among  American  Schools  of  Music.     VnsurpasscJ  in 
-'•^    faculty  and   equipment.     Preparatory.    Normal  and   Artist 
Departments.      Exceptional   adyantaces  for   post-graduate    and 
repertoire  work,  advanced  stud.y  in   Theory    and    Composition; 
Orchestral  Training,  Complete  School  of  Opera,   School  of  Ex- 
pression. Languages.  Literature.  Pulilic  School  Music  and   Draw- 
ing.    Engagements    for    Graduates.     Attractively  appointed 
^        residence  buildings. 
.|.^^|w*'  For  catalogue  address 

Incorporated 


MISS  BERTHA  BAUR 

Highland  Ave.  and  Oak  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


p=Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music^ 

5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 

All  instruments.  Vocal.  Dramatic  Art,  Physical  Train- 
ing. .^11  graduates  elieible  to  teach  In  X.  V.  State 
Public  Schools.  Special  advantages  in  concert  work. 
Master  Courses  with  world-famous  artists  in  all  de- 
partments. Ten  buildings,  including  dormitories. 
.\uditoriuin.  Gymnasium,  .Studio  and  Administration 
Buildings.  Vear  Book  sent  on  request.  Summer 
courses  begin  June  5th  and  July  3rd.  Fall  term 
opens  September  19th. 


Keystone  Institute 

"The  Service  School" 

A  fully  equipped   school   with  expert   instructors, 
organized  to  give  intensive  instruction  in 
2-Year  Courses 
Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Accounting  and  Business  Administration 
16  weeks'  course  in  Automotive  Engineering 
Day  and  Night  Classes.    Graduates  are  sought  by 
large  and  small    industrial    establishments    and  are 
tilling    important    positions    in   all  sections   of  the 
country.     Write  for   Information    on    subject    that 
interests  you,  to   Keystone  Institute.     Addre.s3  The 
Superintendent,    133   N.  4th   St.,  Reading,  Penna. 


of  Cumberland 
University 


LAW  SCHOOL 

A  One  Year  Course  covering  the  entire  field  of  American 
Law.  Daily  Lessons  assigned  from  Ihc  Standard  text- 
books of  the  profession.  Not  a  lecture  school.  Moot 
Court  twice  a  week.  More  than  four  thousand  alumni, 
representatives  of  whom  have  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  of 
many  of  the  states,  and  have  become  Governors.  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  Seventy-sixth  year  be- 
ginning second  Wednesday  in  September,  1922.  For 
Catalogue  address: 
LAW  SCHOOL,  Box  22,  LEBANON,  TENN. 

Cumnock   School  of   Expression 

College  courses  In  literature,  art,  languages,  JourDallsm. 
story  telling,  dramatic  expression.  Academy  and  Junior 
School.  Music.  Resident  students  over  fourteen.  Catalog. 

CUMNOCK  HALL,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Co=Edliaca{tn®iniaiIl 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Two-year  courses  In  -Accounting.  -Advertising,  Sec- 
retarial, and  Business  AdminLstralion.  Students 
who  wish  to  earn  the  degree  of  B.  S.  C.  can  do  so  by 
taking  two  more  years.  The  practical  subjects  arc 
Included  In  the  first  two  years  and  the  diploma  is 
granted  without  degree.  Rosters  can  be  arranged 
so  that  lectures  can  be  taken  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  -M. 
Positions  are  obtained  for  students  who  must  sup- 
port themselves.  Special  courses  are  given  In 
Realty,  Credits  and  Collections,  Salesmanship, 
Interior  Decorating,  Banking,  Insurance,  Practical 
Journalism,  TrafHc  Rates  and  Maniigement,  eto. 
Rus.sell  H.  Conwell,  Pros.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEMPLE    UNIVERSITY 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Senior  College  (four->'ear)  curriculum  leading  to  B.S.  in 
Education  and  preparing  teachers  for  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, Elementary  Education.  High  School  academic  sub- 
jects. Home  Economics.  Kindergarten.  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Practical  Arts  and  Public  School  Music.  Junior 
College  (two-year)  curricula  in  same  fields.  Good  facili- 
ties for  observation  and  practice.  Graduates  are  certi- 
fied by  State  Departments  of  Education,  and  are  in  large 
demand  for  lucrative  positions. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President 
Broad  and  Berks  Streets         Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

GUSHING  ACADEMY 

Ashburnham,  Ma.ss.  47  years  of  successful  work  In  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls.  Preparation  for  college,  scien- 
tific schools,  and  business.  Unsurpa.ssed  health  record. 
20-acre  campus.  7  buildings.  Moderate  tuition.  Catalog. 
H.  S.  COWELL,  A.M.,  Pd.D..  Principal 

STARKEY    SEMINARY 

Endowed.  Co-educational.  Ages,  11  and  upward.  Beau- 
tiful country  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  Prepares  for  college 
and  business.  Advanced  work  In  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y. 
State  Regents  Standards.  Register  early.  Rates  $365 
to  $405.  Martyn  Summerbcll,  Ph.D.,  President,  Box 
437,  Laketnont,  N.  Y. 

WYOMING  SEMINARY 

A  co-fr|ii(  a'iiiiial  school  strong   in   character  building. 
Colic  i.'i  ijr<  |.ar;iilon,     Business,  Music,  Art,  Oratory  and 
HouK  i;  i,r„)iiil.  s.   Gymnasium  and  Athletic  field.     78th 
year.     I'-iKlmvid.     Catalog. 
L.  L.  SPRAGUE,  P.P.,  L.H.D.,  Pres.     -     Kinj^sten,  Pa. 

GEORGE  SCHOOL  S°tg-s%%rt^i 

Dormitory  Buildings,  ('ollege  Preparatory,  also  Manual 
Training  and  CitUcnship  courses.  227  acres  on  Ne- 
shamlny  Creek.     Athletics.     Friends'  management. 

G.  A.  WALTON,  A.M.,  Principal 
Bo»  274 George  School,  Pa. 

GRAND    RIVER    INSTITUTE 

Founded  i8ji.  Strictly  high-grade  co-educational  prepar- 
atory  school.     Exceptional   equipment   matle  possible  bv 
endowment.     New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.      Strong 
departments  in  Music  and  Oratory      I'atcs  S4ii'>. 
EARL  W.  HAMLIN,  Principal,  Box  7,  Audinburg,  Ohio 


S  K  I  D  M  O  R  E 

a  woman's  college  offering,  in  addition  to  its  programs 
of  study  in  (iencral  Studies,  I-ine  and  Applied  Art. 
Home  Kconomics,  Music.  Health  and  Pliysical  ICdu- 
cation,  and  Secretarial  Science,  new  courses  in  1  ibrary 
Science  and  in  Nursing  and  Health,  all  leading  to  the 
li.S.  degree.  A  new  class  room  building  and  a  new 
dormitory  make  it  possible  to  accommodate  four 
hundred  students      For  catalogue  address 

CHARLES  HENRY  KEYES,  Ph.ri..  President, 
Box  L,  Skldmore  School  of  Arts,    , Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


THE    ITHACA    SCHOOL   OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Two  year  Normal  Course.     Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in 
N.  Y.  S.  PublicSchools.   Course  includesathletics,  dancing, 
fencing,   public  speaking,  games.      Co-educational.     Dor- 
mitories.    Summer  sessions  daring  June  and  July. 
For  catalogue  address  the  Regis  rar. 

205  DeWiit  Park.  Ithaca.  X.  V. 

The  ITHACA  ACADEMY  of  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Summer  Se.ssions — June  5th  and  July  3rd.  Course  ap- 
proved by  N.  Y.  State  Edueational  Dept.  Voire,  Piano, 
Orchestra,  Bands:  Speeeh  Uefeets.  Folk  Daneing.  Co- 
edueational.  Dormitories.  Addre.ss  Registrar,  305  Ue 
Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  N".  Y. 

CONWAY  MILITARY  BAND  SCHOOL  ''*"'!;i:^„'.l?"''- 

Conway  concert  band  in  personal  charge  of  school.   Special 
teachers  of  national  renown  for-each  instrument.   Unusual 
opnortunities  for  ijublic  appearances.    Dormitories.   Audi- 
torium, Gymnasium.     Ri-gistraiion  limited.     Catalogue. 
605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  College  cf  Pharmacy 

A>iO  sc  ifcNt  E  —  Chemistry  —  I'harmacy  —  Bacteriology. 
Complete  courses  in  Applied  Sciences  leading  to  recog- 
nized degrees.  Faculty  nationally  known.  Individual 
instruction.  (Opportunities  to  earn  expenses  during  course. 
Write  for  New  Catalog.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA, 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  year  course.  Equips  for  positions  in  schools,  gym- 
nasiums, etc.  l''ree  graduate  placing  bureau.  Oymna.sium, 
swimming  fwol.  Pall  term  opens  Sept.  loth.  Catalog. 
Address  Dept.  L)6,  4200  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


^.'ip.®<snsill 


MISS  ARBAUGH'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF 
AND  HARD  OF  HEARING  CHILDREN 

Vineville,  Macon,  Georgia 

1.  Maintains  a  real  home  for  your  little  deaf  or  partially 
deaf  child. 

2.  IJ.ses  ppeech  exclu.slvely  Inall  department."*. 

3.  Provide;  an  education  by  most  advanced  methods. 

4.  Prepares  your  child  for  school  i  with  hearing  pupilj. 

5.  Tralas  and  develops  residual  hearliiB. 

Children  should  enter  youni;.    Accepted  at  3  vears  of 
a;^e.    The  climate  Is  Ideal  for  outdoor  life  for  children. 

EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  child 

who    does    not    progress    satisfactorily. 

Miss  Woods'  School  Box  160,  Roslin,  Pa. 

1.1  miles  from  Philadelphia.      Booklet. 

Mollie  Woods  Hare,  Prin. 

DEVEREUX    SCHOOLS 

For  cliiMren  u  ho  rr'iuire  S])«<i.il  attcriuon. 

TUTORINO  SCHOOL  for  BOVS  over  eight. 

Tl  TORINO  SCHOOL  for  QIRLS  over  eight. 

HOME  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  and  OIRLS  of  all  ages. 

Box  D  BLRWYN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

RENZELVER  SCHOOL,  Rhincbeck-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Special  physical  care  and  instruction  oi  children  who  arc 
unable  to  attend  usual  schools.  But  no  child,  mentally 
deficient  or  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
is  admitted.  Summer  Nature  Camp,  June  29 — Aug.  2^ 
For  School  or  Camp  booklet,   address 

MISS  HAZEL  M.  SCHRVVER.  Principal. 


THE 

STEWART  HOME 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL 


MlA*iMrnoT 


"ttHTUCKV 


For  Nervous  and 
Backward  Children 

A  private  Home  and  School  on 
a  bea\itl(ul  Country  Estate  in 
the  famous  Blue  Gras.s  He.lon 
of  Kentucky  Seven  BuildiniiS 
—  Cottage  Plan.  Write  for 
Illustrative  Catalog. 

Dr.  John  P.  Stewart 
Box  C,  Frankfort,   Ky. 


:(5  0  r  5  0  n= 


Theological,  Missionary.  Religious- 
ICducatlonal  College  and  (Iraduate 
School,  degrees  of  Th.B.  and  B.D.  Inter- 
denominational, evangelical.  Modern 
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Mining  Engineering 

^  Training  \ 

Is  necessa  rily  the  broadest  training  (or  the  pros- 
pective engineer,  fitting  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  opportunities.  This 
College  (established  LSSG),  a  state  institution  not 
conducted  for  profit,  offers  a  comprehensive  four- 
year  course  which  cin  be  completed  in  three 
calendar  years.  It  is  located  among  tho  copper 
mines,  and  close  to  the  iron  mines  of  the  famous 
Lake  Superior  region.  Through  the  close  rel  1- 
tions  maintained  with  operators,  and  the  methods 
pursued,  the  neighboring  mines,  mills,  smelters, 
electrolytic  and  power  plants  are  constantly  used 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  student.  M:.nagers 
of  large  operations  regularly  lecture  to  classes. 
Unusual  opportunities  for  geological  field  work. 
Vigorous  athletics.  "M.C.  M.  Men  Make  Good." 
For  descriptive  book,  address  at  266  College 
Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 
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Study  Mining   Engineering 

at  the  oldest  Mfnint;  College  in  the  United  States,  located  In 
heart  of  nation's  ifreatest  niininjr  districts,  where  practically 
every  ore  is  mined  and  smrlted;  10  tuildinKs,  mine  camp 
equipped  for  pruitical  instruction.  Tuition  nominal.  Students 
in  demand.  Four-year  coursL-s  in  Metal  Mining,  Metallurgy, 
iieolocii-al  EngineerinR,  Chemical.  Meehanii-al.  Civil,  Electrical 
and  Petroleum  EngineerinB-,  leading  to  decrees.  Scholarships 
for  eai  h  Mtaio-  and  for  foreign  countrie;*  available  to  students 
entering  the  freshman  clii-a.     Ask  for  special  Catalog  L  free. 

Autumn  Term  Begins  Sept.  4»  1922 
Registrar,  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 
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men  wnh   training  are  in  de- 
mand.  For  more  than  a  fiuarter 
•of  a  century  this   school  has 
been  training  men  of  ambition  and  limited  time,  tor  the 
electrical    Industries.       Condensed    course    In    Electri<'al 
^m  m  ■  enables  grad- 

Engineering  ,^-^fSo- 

and  promotions  Tliei>retical  and  Practical  Electricity. 
Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  ^fechanical  Draw- 
ing. Students  construct  dynaniiis.  Install  wiring  and 
test  electrical  machinery.    ■  ^^  «* 

cours..  «>.h  <ii.pio-a  in  Qne  Year 

Thorou(rhly  equippe  I  fireproof  dormitories, 
ilifiing  hall,  laboratories,  shops.  Over  3000  men 
I  rained. 

Writ^    for   catalog       30th   year   begins    Sept. 

27lh.  1922. 
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■  Practical    Course   in    the 
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Day  or  evening.    Earn  your  own 

way.    Drafting— Radio  included. 
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Coyne  Hnslneering  School— Dept.  20B 

39-51  E*Bt  lUinoia  Sueet  Chicago,  Illinois 

TRI    STATE    COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Makes  you  a  Civil.  Mechanical,  Kleotrical  or  Chemical 
Engineer  in  two  years.  48  works  each.  No  entrance 
examinations.  High  School  Diploma  not  required. 
Comp.icl  courses  made  up  of  essentials  only.  Expenses 
low.      For  catalog  address 

10  "D"  Street,  Angola,   Ind. 


Study  Engineering 

IN     AN     ENGINEERING     COUNTRY 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

A  state  technical  Institution  located  in  the  beautiful 
Jll.ick  mils,  a  mountainous  country  with  un- 
surpa.s.sed  Held  facilities       Degrees  granted 
in    Mining,    Metallurgical.    Chemical,    Civil 
and  Electrical  Engineering.     Excel- 
lent laboratory  and  library  equip- 
ment.    The    teachers    are    trained 
men,  conscientious,  helpful,  and  e\- 
perlenced.    Much  attention  Is 
given    the  Individual   student 
Craduates    hold    responsible    and 
remunerative    positions.    Tuition 
and  fees  are  particularly  low.    For 
catalog,   book    of    views,   aiul 
other  literature,  address 

C.  C.  O'Harra,  Pres. 
Box  L,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
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STAMMER 

If  you  •tammer  attend  do  stammering  school  tOl  you  get  my  largtt 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  It*  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Write  today, 
.Tbe  North- Western  Scbaol.     2Jl<.i  Grand  Aie.      MUwaukca  ,Wir. 
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or   STUTTER      ■ 

'Ilemove  that  restriction  to  your  progres-s.     <!• 

Send  postage  for  large  free  book  "The  Correction  of 

Stammering  and  Stuttering."     Methods  succcssfid  for 

over  a  quarter-century.     THE  I.KWIS  INSTITUTK. 

18  tewls  lildg.,  77  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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THE  BULL  MOOSE  STIRRING  AGAIN 


CHEERING  SIGNS  of  party  lioalth  are  seen  by  hopeful 
Republican  organs  in  the  political  revolutions  in  In- 
diana and  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Republican  \oters 
are  so  powerful,  in  fact,  that  they  beat  their  own  i^ai-ty  machine. 
What,  then,  will  they  do  to  the  Democrats  in  No^'ember?  The 
logic  may  seem  air-tight,  yet 
the  Democratic  press  take  the 
same  record,  turn  it  over, 
play  the  tune  on  the  other 
side — and  find  it  a  Democratic 
Vietorj'  March.  Riffling  over 
the  Democratic  exchanges  and 
glancing  here  and  there  at  the 
big  headlines,  we  see:  "Re- 
puiiLicA.v  Machine  Smashed 
IN  Pennsylvania";  *'G.  O.  P. 
Panic  Grows";  "Repub- 
licans Facing  Fight  to  Hold 
House";  "The  Old  Guaud 
Reels";  "Gloom  Thick  at 
Capital."  The  headlines,  in- 
deed, recall  1910.  Demo- 
cratic editorials  predicting  vic- 
tory in  the  next  Congressional 
and  Presidential  elections;  Re- 
publican editorials  denouncing 
a  Republican  tariff  measure; 
attacks  on  Congressional  lead- 
ership; reports  of  anti-machine 
candidates  Avinning  fights 
jigainst  the  Republican  organ- 
ization— these  things  remind 
Democratic  editors  of  the 
memorable  days  when  Taft  was  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  returning  from  Africa,  and  Gifford  Pinehot  and  Albert 
J.  Beveridge  were  leading  the  attack  upon  the  Administration. 

But  if  Democratic  journals  find  so  striking  the  resemI)lanco 
between  the  political  happenings  of  the  spring  of  1910  and  those 
of  the  present  season  in  the  way  of  Democratic  local  successes, 
primary  defeats  for  Republican  State  machines  and  "regular" 
leaders,  and  the  unpopularity  of  a  Republican  Congress,  their 
conclusions  are  not  shared  hy  most  of  their  Republican  con- 
temporaries. The  latter  observe  that  1910,  Uke  1912,  is  anci(>nt 
history,  that  the  party  is  strongly  reunited,  that  everybody  is 
now  "r<>gular,"  that  the  Administration  is  efficient  and  popular, 
that  lively  primary  fights  and  the  capture  of  nominations  by 
able  and  progressive  men  are  mighty  healthy  signs.  On  two 
points,  however,  there  does  seem  to  be  agreement — that  tlie 
voters  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  all  that  the  present  Con- 
gress is  doing  or  leaving  undone,  and  that  the  women  voters  are 
making  themselves  felt  most  unmistakably.  Moreover,  tliere 
is  a  \ery  general  editorial  recognition  of  something  stirring  among 


ACCORDING     TO    SIR   ARTHUR   COXAX 
DOYLE.   THERE  ARE   AXIMAL  SPOOKS. 


tlio  Republican  voters  which  recalls  the  attitude  of  mind  char- 
acteristic of  the  "insurgent,"  the  "Progressive,"  and  the  "Bull 
Moose." 

In  one  fortnight  the  powerful  Republican  State  machines  of 
Indiana   and    Pennsyhania   are    conclusively  defeated  by  two 

of  the  foremost  Roosevelt 
lieutenants  of  1912;  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  barely  missed  cap- 
turing the  Oregon  Republi- 
can primaries;  independent 
candidates  are  said  to  be 
tlireatening  such  veterans  as 
Lodge  and  McCumber;  "third 
l^arty"  movements  arc  re- 
ported from  Western  Repubh- 
ean  States.  Something,  ob- 
serves the  Springfield  R( publi- 
c(in  (Ind.),  "is  whipping  up  an 
imex[)ected  wind  o^■er  the 
In-oad  reaches  of  Republican- 
ism." "Pinehot,  AVTth  a  re- 
flection of  the  Roosevelt  halo 
on  his  i)oliticaI  brow,  inevi- 
tably suggests"  to  the  New 
York  World's  (Dem.)  Wash- 
ington correspondent  "a  re- 
crudescence of  the  Progressive 
movement  in  his  party."  The 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
spirit  of  Liberal-Insurgency  is 
St  ill  a  force  to  be  reckoned  Avith 
in  American  politics."  "The 
mere  announcement  that  a  former  Progressive  is  going  to  enter 
a  primary  must  send  shivers  down  the  spine  of  those  in  control 
of  the  party  machinery,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  From  now  on,  says  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Labor 
Xeivs,  "the  old  gang"  Avill  be  made  to  "hustle  for  their  lives." 
"Yesterday  was  a  bad  day  for  us  Tories,"  remarked  Senator 
IMoses  (Rep.)  the  day  after  the  Pinehot  victory  in  Pennsylvania, 
and,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Record's  (Dem.)  Washington 
correspondent,  "this  well  summarized  the  feelings  of  the  Repub- 
lican conserA-atives."  On  the  other  hand,  as  Charles  JMichel- 
son  reports  in  a  New  Y'ork  World  dispatch: 

"The  out-and-out  Progressives  among  the  Republicans  are 
chortling  in  their  joy  over  tlic  rebirth  of  Progressivism.  From 
now  on  to  Election  Day  there  will  be  Progressive  candidates 
springing  up  all  over  the  country,  for  the  speed-wagon  is  clearly 
indicated  as  the  vehicle  to  get  aboard  of  for  a  real  political  joy 
ride,  and  if  th(>y  do  pretty  well  this  time,  there  will  be  some- 
thing doing  in  1924." 

Progressive  Republican  Senators  like  Borah,  Leuroot,  Cajjper. 


— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Xews. 


l!^ 
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Norris,  McNary  and  Hiram  Johnson  acclaim  the  Pinchot  victory 
as  a  remarkable  triumph  of  progressivism.  And  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  an  unnamed  Republican  Sen- 
ator is  reported  as  saying: 

"There  must  be  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  nation,  or    there  will  be  a  thu-d-party  movement  iu  1924. 


Ja^ 


OOF!      OOF! 
— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


This  is  the  lesson  of  the  primaries  held  thus  far,  and  it  is  not  too 
late  for  the  President  to  do  something  to  stop  the  wave  of  pro- 
test. The  people  are  not  party  followers  any  longer.  They 
are  now  voting  for  their  own  interests,  demanding  economy  in 
Government  and  representatives  who  stand  for  business  methods 
in  public  affairs." 

The  emphatic  support  given  Progressive  Republican  leaders 
in  such  tests  as  we  have  had  can  be  interpreted  in  only  one  way, 
says  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  (Rep.),  namely,  "that 
Republican  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  things  have  been  going 
under  Old  Guard  control  is  wide-spread  and  deep-seated."  And 
the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  with  an  eye  to  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  conditions  of  to-day  and  those  of  1910,  declares: 

"It  is  no  secret  that  the  Harding  Administration  has  repeated 
many  of  the  sins  done  under  the  name  of  President  Taft.  The 
appointments  made  have  been  as  reactionary.  Such  men  as 
Senator  Spencer  of  Missouri  have  foisted  impossible  candidates 
upon  the  President.  The  continued  presence  of  Governor  E. 
IMont  Reily  in  Porto  Rico  is  an  open  scandal.  The  nomination 
of  Nat  Goldstein  of  Lowden  money  fame  was  even  more  than 
Goldstein  himself  could  endure.  Then  there  was  the  overt  dis- 
regard of  ei^il  ser\T[ce  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  'Hardingize'  public  employment.  Worst  of  all  is  the 
tariff  measure,  a  projected  plan  vastly  less  intelligent  than  Presi- 
dent Taft's  re^^sion  upward. 

Against  such  patent  e^ils,  and,  more  than  that,  against  the 
spirit  suspected  of  favoring  large  business  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation,  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  set." 

In  most  States,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  would 
have  us  remember,  "there  are  remnants  of  the  fighting  progres- 
sive faction  of  ten  years  ago,  inactive  but  not  extinct."     The 


Democratic  Boston  Post,  Brooklyn  Citizen  and  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  agree  that  Republican  voters  are  in  revolt  against 
conservative  party  leadership.  The  Old  Guard,  we  read  in  (he 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  "is  now  facing  two  years  of  factional 
war  for  the  control  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1924,  with  the 
odds  steadily  increasing  against  it."  The  Chicago  Journal 
(Dem.)  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "the  I^'publican  Party  is 
badly  split;  how  far  the  break  will  go  no  prophet  can  say,  but 
the  forces  which  came  together  to  win  the  overwhelming  victory 
of  1920  have  separated." 

In  this  situation,  of  course,  many  Democratic  papers  see  a 
Democratic  opportunity.  The  Democratic  corpse  that  was 
"drowned  eighteen  months  ago"  is  now  "walking  around  almost 
as  saucy  as  ever,"  observes  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.), 
and  signs  of  renewed  Democratic  strength  are  likewise  envisaged 
by  the  Lirmingham  Age-Herald  (Dem.),  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  (Dem.),  Buffalo  Times  (Dem.),  New  York  American 
(Ind.)  and  Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.).  In  the  cities  of  the  country, 
says  Mark  Sullivan,  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  political  ex- 
pert, there  is  clearly  "a  trend  away  from  the  Republicans  to  the 
Democrats,"  which  he  thinks  may  be  partly  due  to  the  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Volstead  Act  and  its  enforcement.  Cordell 
Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  com- 
menting on  the  recent  primary  elections,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  Democratic  party  will  soon  step  into  control  and  give 
the  country  that  full  measure  of  intelligent  and  practical  relief 
that  it  did  after  1912." 

But  lest  Democrats  be  too  complacent,  the  Baltimore  Avier- 
ican  (Rep.)  warns  them  that  "there  is  food  for  thought  for  both 
parties"  in  the  Pinchot  victory.  Yes,  admits  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.),  "the  spirit  that  rises  to  overthrow  the  Republican 
machine  in  Penn.sylvania  is  precisely  the  same  that  may  rise  to 
overthrow  the  Democratic  machine  in  Georgia  and  Texas.     It 


HIS  FIRST  NOURISHMENT  SINCE   THE   AWFUL  WRECK. 

— Westerraan  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


is  a  gromng  spirit  all  over  America  unless  we  are  much  mistaken." 
The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.)  likewise  feels  that  in 
both  parties  "political  bosses  and  political  machines  in  cahoot 
with  selfish  interests  are  headed  for  the  scrap  heap." 

Similar  reflections  lead  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
to  call  for  a  conservative  third  party,  and  the  Socialist  New  York 
Call  to  tell  the  workers  to  form  themselves  into  a  radical  party 
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or  join  the  Socialists.     In  the  West  and  Northwest,  reports  the 
Independent  Indianapolis  News — 

"There  are  a  good  many  third-party  movements,  distinct 
from  one  another,  as  a  result  of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  dif- 
ferent causes,  that  will  have  Congressional  tickets  in  the  field. 
Notably  is  this  the  case  in  Idaho,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin.     The    amount    of    strength    such    movements    will 


DECORATED. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


develop  can  not  at  this  time  be  measured,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  some  of  their  candidates  will  be  elected." 

Some  Republican  papers,  it  has  been  noted,  answer  their 
Democratic  friends  by  calling  attention  to  weaknesses  in  both 
party  organizations;  others  retort  that  these  ])rimary  results  in 
States  like  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  do  not  show  weakness  in 
the  party  organization,  but,  if  anything,  are  signs  of  strengtli. 
President  Harding,  they  point  out,  considers  both  Mr.  Pinchot 
and  Mr.  Beveridge  most  loyal  supporters.  ]Mr.  Pinchot  tells  the 
reporters  that  he  is  quite  sure  that  his  vote  in  Pennsylvania  is  "not 
a  repudiation  of  President  Harding."  The  nomination  of  men  like 
Pinchot  and  Beveridge,  says  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune. 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  Troy  Record  and  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  is  a  grand  thing,  showing  that  the  party  is  progressi\e.  alert 
and  calling  on  its  best  men  for  places  of  leadership.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  generally  accepted  mouthpiece  of  the  Administra- 
tion, looks  upon  the  suggestion  that  these  recent  primaries  show 
a  survival  of  the  differences  of  1912  as  "absurd"  and  "ridicu- 
lous." Both  Beveridge  and  Pinchot,  it  insists,  were  nominated 
by  and  as  Republicans,  and  were  supported  by  both  progressives 
and  "regular"  Republicans.  Both  "declared  themselves  Avhole- 
hearted  supporters  and  champions  of  the  National  Administra- 
tion," and  "the  reasonable  deduction"  to  make  from  their  suc- 
cess "is  that  Republicans  everywhere  are  alert,  progressi\-e, 
united,  and  confident  of  another  national  A-ietory."  So  impor- 
tant a  Democratic  daily  as  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  ad- 
mits that  if,  as  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  the  more  liberal  and 
progressive  Republican  elements  "are  to  come  into  control,  it 
will  mean  the  return  to  health  of  a  great  party";  and  it  disagrees 
with  some  of  its  Democratic  contemporaries  by  predicting  that 
there  will  be  no  split,  since  Harding,  "being  a  follower  instead  of 
a  leader,"  is  likely,  if  he  sees  the  tide  sweeping  his  party  from  its 


Old  Guard  moorings,  to  "jump  in  and  float  or  attempt  to  float 
with  the  tide." 

And  now  that  Congress  is  mentioned,  it  must  be  set  down  that 
there  appears  a  very  wide  inclination,  mostly,  of  course,  among 
critics  of  the  party  in  power,  to  find  in  the  results  of  recent  pri- 
maries. Congressional  elections,  and  local  elections  evidence  of 
wide-spread  populai*  dissatisfaction  with  the  record  of  the  present 
Republican  Congress.  Nearly  evearybody  in  Washington,  WTites 
F.  W.  Wile  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  accepts 
these  things  "as  an  undeniable  expression  of  popular  discontent 
with  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress."  Louis  Seibold  particularizes 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.).  He  believes  tho 
A'oters  resent  the  "economic  bludgeoning"  tariff  and  "the  bonus 
raid  on  the  public  treasury,"  two  proposals  which  "are  of  Con- 
gressional origin."  He  adds  that  the  tariff  is  beginning  to  de- 
velop something  like  an  insux'gent  movement  among  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  Congress.  Independent  papers  in  New 
England  like  the  ProAidence  Journal,  Boston  Globe,  and  New 
liayen  Journal-Courier  hear  AA'itness  to  the  strong  feeling  of  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  the  A'oters  over  "the  conduct  of  the 
leaders  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Congress";  in  the  words  of  the 
New  Haven  daily,  "at  the  INIcCumbers  in  the' Senate,  and  the 
Mondells  and  Fordnejs  in  the  House  of  Representatives."  In 
New  York  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.")  and  The  Commercial  agree  A\ath 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  "the  incompetence  of  Congress" 
is  beginning  to  call  down  the  wrath  of  the  voters.  Lest  any  one 
should  think  that  this  state  of  mind  is  confined  to  the  East,  we 
may  note  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut's  (Ind.  Rep.)  orief  summa- 
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THERE   GOES  ANOTHER! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


tion  of  the  case:  "Congress  has  acted  badly — badly  in  i-espect  of 
its  promises,  badly  in  regard  to  its  immediate  duties,  badly  with 
respect  to  the  President."  "It  would  be  idle  to  deny  or  to  .seek 
to  disguise  the  fact,"  adds  the  San  Francisco  Aveekly,  that  in  the 
results  of  recent  Republican  primaries  "there  is  a  portent  of 
Republican  disaster  in  the  elections  that  are  ahead  of  us." 
It  may  be  a  long  Avay  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  banks 
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of  the  ^'abash  and  the  Pennsylvania  mining-towns.  ]>ut  recent 
primary  post-mortems  repeat  the  familiar  words  uttered  by  our 
first  parent  when  he  tried  to  account  for  his  fall  from  sinlessness — 
"The  woman  thou  gavest  me — it's  all  her  fault."  Yes,  the 
women  did  it,  say  both  Senator  Watson,  speaking  for  the  de- 
feated organization  in  Indiana,  and  the  manager  of  the  defeated 
candidate  in  Pemisylvania.  Yes,  we  did  it,  say  Mrs.  Pinchot  and 
the  women  whose  organization  helped  to  swamp  the  machine  in 
the  Keystone  State.  Essentially,  declares  the  Philadelphia 
North  Americon  (Prog.  Rep.),  one  of  the  many  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  supporters  of  the  Forester,  "the  nomination  of 
Pinchot  was  a  victory  won  by  the  women."    That  is: 

"They  made  the  campaign  what  it  was,  and  it  was  their  con- 
centrated vote  which  saved  the  State  from  passing  under  the  sway 


THE   LABOR  GULLIVER  IS  WAKIXG  UP! 

— Baer  in  Labor  (Washington  ■. 


of  a  new  combination  of  bosses.  They  haAe  demonstrated  that 
they  will  not  be  herded  like  sheep.  They  have  revealed  that  they 
possess  a  higher  sense  of  political  morality  than  the  men,  and  w^ill 
not  suffer  it  to  be  drugged  by  appeals  to  condone  ^^Tongdoing  and 
tolerate  misrule  for  the  sake  of  'loyalty  to  the  organization.'" 

In  Indiana,  the  independent  South  Bend  Xeirs-Tittirs,  under  an 
editorial  heading,  "Page  jNIr.  Adam,"  declares  that  "the  woman 
vote  probably  went  very  largely  to  !Mr.  Beveridge,"  because  of 
Senator  Xew's  \-ote  in  favor  of  seating  Senator  Newberry  of 
Michigan,  and  because  these  "simple-minded"  women  voters  are 
"simple  enough  to  appreciate  high  ideals,  lofty  purpose  and 
plain  every-day  honesty."  ^Moreover,  observes  the  Indiana 
daily,  we  may  as  well  "^^Tite  it  down  that  the  Avomen  will 
always  'do  it'  when  there  is  a  clear-cut  issue  which  invoh'es 
fundamental  morals:  on  minor  things  they  may  di^"ide,  on 
plain  questions  of  solid  Airtues  ne^'er." 

While  women  have  identified  themselves  with  the  parties,  thej- 
have,  ^Tites  David  LaA\Tence,  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  Xew  York  Evening  World,  "shoAvn  little  sign  of  becoming 
thick  and  thin  party  supporters."  Continues  this  well-known 
political  correspondent: 

"Women  are  believers  in  the  dii-ect  primary  system  and  will 
fight  tooth  and  nail  a  return  generally  to  the  convention  system 
of  electing  candidates,  and  they  are  identifying  thcmseh^es  with 
the  Progressi\'e  v.'ing  of  each  of  the  parties  and  will  reserve  for 
themselves  the  right  to  swing  from  one  branch  of  the  party  to 
the  other,  indeed  from  one  party  to  ano^^her,  depending  upon 
which  is  the  more  progressive." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MOVE  AGAINST  THE 
TWELVE-HOUR  DAY 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  HARDING  invited  forty-ono 
leaders  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  W^hite  House  and  discuss  the  feasibility 
of  aliolishing  the  twelve-hour  workday  in  the  steel  mills,  public 
opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  was  virtually  unanimous 
in  its  applause.  The  immediate  result  was  an  admissiim  J)y 
the  steel  magnates  that  the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  wa.s 
desirable  "if,  and  when,  practicable."  and  their  promise  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject. 
Some  commentators,  it  is  true,  note  that  the  President's  move 
may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  polities  as  well  as  of  humani- 
tarianism.  Thus  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic New  York  World  reports  that  in  tlie  capital,  where 
facts  are  likely  to  be  looked  at  tlirough  a  political  at- 
mosphere, "cynical  observers  theorize  that  the  dinner  was 
calculated  to  serve  a  double  purpose — charming  the  purse- 
l)earers  and  pleasing  the  la))or  people,  who  have  been  acting 
harshly  toward  the  G.  O.  P.  in  i-ecent  political  battles."  From 
the  same  correspondent  we  learn  further  that — 

"In  some  quarters,  and  particidarly  among  the  trades  union- 
ists, there  w^as  a  disposition  to  regard  the  steel  dinner  as  a  sequel 
to  the  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  primaries.  Senator  New's 
defeat  is  attributed  largely  to  the  A'ote  of  the  Hammond  and  Gary 
st(H>l  Avorkers,  and  the  millnien  of  Pennsyh'ania  are  claiming  the 
cr(>dit  of  Pinchot's  nomination.  .  .  . 

"The  Republicans  have  been  greatly  worried  at  their  prospects 
in  the  industrial  States,  particularly  New  England,  where  the 
strikes  are  regarded  as  politically  menacing." 

The  twelve-hour  day  is  "the  most  inhuman  feature  of  Ameri- 
can industry,"  declares  the  NeAV  York  Globe  (Ind.),  which  sees 
hope  for  its  abolition  "in  the  fact  that  an  implied  promise  has 
been  publicly  made  to  the  people  and  to  the  Administration." 
In  taking  this  problem  in  hand  at  the  outset  of  a  trade  rcA-ival, 
remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  President  Harding  has 
shown  himself  "as  forethoughtful  as  he  is  liberal  and  humane." 
Another  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  World,  comments 
sarcastically  on  the  development,  under  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, of  "govermnent  by  dining,"  which  it  characterizes  as 
"an  admirable  social  practise  and  a  pleasant  variation  of  the 
system  of  consulting  the  best  minds";  and  it  suggests  that 
"next  it  may  be  the  turn  of  oil  or  chemicals  or  cotton  goods  to 
sit  at  the  President's  table."  To  the  Socialist  Milwaukee 
"Leader  the  steel  dinner  is  "merely  a  press-agenting  effort  to 
bolster  up  President  Harding's  political  fortunes."  "It  may 
be  that  politics  enters  into  the  President's  efforts  for  industrial 
conciliation  and  cooperation,"  concedes  the  independent  New 
Yov^  Evening  Post,  but  "if  this  is  politics,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
case  of  politics  coinciding  with  wisdom  and  national  interest." 
"It  is  obA-ioiLsly  the  President's  desire  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
good  feeling  betAveen  capital  and  labor,  and  it  is  obAious  that 
he  Avants  capital  to  take  the  lead,"  adds  The  Post. 

"There  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  either  the  motiA'e  or  the 
method"  of  the  President  in  this  ease,  aAcrs  the  Washington 
Star  (Ind.),  which  predicts  that  "pubhc  attention  now  A\all  1)6 
centered  on  this  industrial  AATong  as  it  ncA'er  has  been  centered 
before,  and  the  steel  mill-oAA-ners  A\-ilI  find  themseh-es  spurred  on 
by  a  groA%-ing  A'olume  of  public  sentiment."  "The  worthiness 
of  the  President's  intent  can  not  be  called  into  question,"  de- 
clares the  NeAA'ark  Neus  (Ind.),  AA'hich  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  pretty  small  business  to  go  back  of  the  fact  and  impute 
political  motiA'cs  to  the  ExeculiA^e  as  Avishiiig  to  sah'e  labor  and 
to  get  big  l)usines3  more  Avilling  to  chip  in  for  campaign  funds. 
The  President  and  his  Cabinet  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  their  business  to  be. 
If  the  tweh-e-hour  day  in  the  steel  business  is  to  be  done  away 
Avith,  then  the  time  to  do  it  is  liefore,  not  after,  business  gets 
into  full  SAving  again,  according  to  the  President's  A'ieAvs." 
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President  Harding  "has  done  a  real  service"  in  this  matter, 
remarks  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Rep.),  which  adds: 

"He  has  no  legal  authority  to  act.  But,  like  Roosevelt,  in 
dealing  with  the  coal  strike,  he  is  acting  as  spokesman  for  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  When  a  President  acts  in  this  capacity 
he  is  likely  to  have  his  way." 

The  twelve-hour  day  "has  been  one  of  the  chief  grievances 
of  the  steel  workers  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  emploj-ment  that 
has  been  most  condemned  bj'  impartial  investigators,"  the 
Springfield  Republican  reminds  xis.  It  recalls  also  that  ten 
years  ago  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion accepted  a  report  of  a  special  committee  urging  the  re- 
duction of  long  hours  of  labor  for  its  employees.  To  quote 
The  Republican   further: 

"As  to  whether  the  12-hour  day  has  any  justification  on  the 
ground  of  economic  necessity,  it  is  perhaps  enoiigh  to  recall 
that  it  Avas  abandoned  some  years  ago  by  the  steel  industry  in 
Great  Britain,  following  ^-igorous  agitation  by  the  labor  unions, 
accompanied  by  an  agreement  to  accept  a  reduction  in  pay  com- 
mensurate with  the  reduction  in  hours." 

It  has  been  found  practicable  also,  says  the  Xew  York  Eiening 
Post,  in  a  number  of  American  steel-mills — "the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Companj',  the  Inland  Steel  Company-,  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  the  Ford  Plant,  and  others." 

The  man  who  works  twelve  hours  a  day,  other  papers  point 
out,  can  have  no  home  life,  nor  can  he  accept  the  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship.  He  has  no  time  to  devote  to  his  religious 
duties,  to  his  children,  or  to  social  recreation.  He  has  time, 
in  fact,  to  do  little  but  work,  eat  and  sleep.  While  only  a  frac- 
tion of  all  the  men  working  in  steil-mUls  work  twehe  hours 
a  day,  the  number  thus  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  alone,  the  Xew  York  Herald  states,  is  about 
70,000.     To  quote  The  Herald  further: 

"To  many  of  them  twelve  hours  of  work  has  become  a  fixt 
part  of  life.  Many  of  them  do  not  work  continually  through  the 
long  stretch.  Some  have  periods  of  rest  between  "heats'  in  the 
oi)en-hearth  furnaces.  Others  working  under  great  pressure 
or  a  heat   of   120  degrees,  are    'spelled.' 

"But  there  are  some  men  who  work  steadily  for  twelve  hours. 
It  is  such  conditions  as  these  that  President  Harding  must  have 
had  in  mind  when  he  sent  for  the  steel  captains  and  when  he 
said  that  'if  we  have  in  America  conditions  under  which  men 
may  produce  and  enjoy  life  with  sometliing  of  luxury  as  well  as 
the  necessities,  we  shall  have  a  contented  citizenship.'" 

Our  steel  manufacturers,  saj-s  the  New  York  Times,  "have 
based  their  labor  costs  not  upon  a  modern  and  American  standard 
of  living,  but  on  a  standard  that  is  medieval,  Asiatic."  The 
question  of  changing  this,  declares  the  Xew  York  Evening 
Journal,  "is  solely  up  to  ^Ir.  Gary  and  his  confreres."  Mr. 
Hearst's  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"They  have  prevented  the  formation  of  labor  organization 
in  the  steel  industry,  so  the  men  can  not  fight  for  themselves. 

"The  Federal  Government  can  not  help  thein,  for  successive 
Supreme  Court  decisions — the  latest  the  one  annulling  the 
Federal  Child-Labor  Law — have  declared  that  the  States  alone 
can  regulate  working  conditions  in  mflustry. 

"The  States  can  not  help  in  reducing  the  twelve-hour  shift  in 
the  steel  business,  for  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  State 
laws  limiting  the  hours  of  men's  work  to  be  unconstitutional, 
because  such  laws  interfere  with  a  man's  free  right  of  contract." 

That  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  shifting  from  the  twelve 
to  the  eight-hour  day,  many  papers  admit.  One  obstacle, 
some  of  the  President's  dinner  guests  explained  to  him,  is  that 
most  of  the  men  now  working  twelve  hours  are  foreigners  who 
want  to  work  long  hours  in  order  to  receive  high  pa\-,  make  a 
"stake,"  and  return  to  their  mother  countries.  It  has  been 
figured,  saj-s  the  Kansas  City  Star,  that  if  the  reduction  of 
hours  necessitated  an  increase  of  only  '.io  per  cent,  in  the  working 
force,  and  if  the  men  were  paid  as  much  for  eight  hours  as  they 
now  are  for  twelve,  the  added  expense  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  would  be  about  -SGI, 000,000  a  year. 


TRUCE  OF  THE  IRISH  FACTIONS 

THE  CRITICAL  SITUATION  IN  ULSTER,  Michael 
Collins  now  admits,  was  the  real  reason  behind  the 
Irish  Free  State-Republican  agreement  pi'oviding  for 
cooperation  between  the  Collins  and  De  Valera  factions  in  the 
coming  election.  Conditions  in  the  northern  province,  despite 
the  presence  in  Belfast  streets  of  large  bodies  of  British  troops 
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GOD  SAVE   IRELAND! 

—  The  People  (London). 


and  2,000  police  with  motor  trucks  and  armored  cars,  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse;  sixty  murders  in  three  days,  including  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ulster  Parliament,  indicated  to  both  Collins  and  De 
Valera  that  something  must  be  done  to  ])re\ent  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. ^loreoA  er,  the  credit  of  Ireland  was  being  weakened 
abroad.  It  Avas  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of 
South  Ireland  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  coalition  cabinet 
composed  of  five  adherents  of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  four 
followers  of  De  Valera.  The  fact  that  De  Valera  seconded  the 
motion  for  an  election  on  June  Ki,  Avhich  he  had  liitterh-  opposed, 
and  strest  the  need  for  unity  in  Ireland,  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Dublin  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  as  "the  mark  of 
real  unity." 

But  has  Collins  secured  peace  wth  the  De  Valera  Republican 
faction  at  the  price  of  fresh  trouble  Avith  England  and  Ulster? 
In  signing  an  agreement  that  precludes  a  test  of  strength  betAAcen 
the  Collins  pro-treaty  party  and  the  De  Valera  anti-treaty  fac- 
tion, haAe  these  tAvo  leaders  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sir 
James  Craig,  T'Ister  Premier,  and  Winston  Churchill?  Altho 
undoubtedly  glad  of  an  armistice,  Sir  James  declares  that  the 
compact  has  changed  the  Avhole  situation,  and  that  his  Govern- 
ment Avill  not  enter  into  negotiations  Avith  any  boundary  com- 
mission representing  Southern  Ireland;  that  AAhat  territory 
the  Ulster  Government  has  it  Avill  hold.  Mr.  Churchill,  Colonial 
Secretary ,  moreover,  is  said  to  hold  that  the  Collins-De  Valera 
pact  is  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Briti-sh 
Treaty.     The  issue  of  Avhether  the  treaty  is  acceptable  to  the 
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people  of  Ireland  has  been  sidetracked,  maintains  ]Mr.  Churchill, 
Avho  believes,  according  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tiibiitx',  that  there  can  be  no  real  peace  in  Ireland  until 
the  people  put  the  De  Valera  Repul)licans  in  their  place  and  put 
an  end  to  terrorism:  Another  point  which  is  said  by  this  cor- 
respondent to  be  worrying  the  British  Government  is  the  threat 
of  the  Republican  faction  that  if  they  are  beaten  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  they  Avill  continue  to  stir  up  trouble  in  Ulster. 

Whether  the  Collins-De  Valera  agreement  represents  a  triumph 
for  either  party  still  remains  a  question.  It  is  freelj'  admitted  in 
Ireland  that  the  Provisional  Free  State  Government,  realizing 
that  an  armed  minority  could  prevent  any  government  from 
functioning,  has  made  large  concessions.  In  fact,  the  Irish 
World  (New  York),  claims  a  \ietory  for  the  Irish  Republic. 
De  Valera,  however,  declares  that  he  and  Collins  "regard  the 
agreement  not  as  a  triumph  of  one  section  of  opinion  oAer  the 


WILL  HE   DROP  THE    SUBSTANCE  IN 
TRYIXG     TO     SEIZE     THE  'SHADOW? 

— Reynolds's  \euspaper  (London V 


other,  but  as  a  peace  triumph  of  the  Irish  nation."     The  articles 
subscribed  to  by  the  two  leaders  and  their  associates  are: 

"First — That  a  national  coalition  panel,  for  this  the  Third 
Dail  Eireann,  representing  both  parties  in  the  Dail  and  in  the 
Sinn  Fein  organization,  be  sent  forward  on  the  ground  that  the 
national  position  requires  entrusting  the  Government  of  the 
country  into  the  joint  hands  of  those  who  have  been  the  strength 
of  the  national  situation  during  the  last  few  years  "nithout  preju- 
dice to  their  respective  positions. 

"Second — That  this  coalition  panel  be  sent  forward  as  from 
the  Sinn  Fein  organization,  the  number  from  each  part}'  being 
their  present  strength  in  the  Dail. 

"Third — That  the  candidates  be  nominated  through  each  of 
the  existing  party  executives. 

"Fourth — That  every  and  any  interests  are  free  to  go  up  and 
contest  the  election  equally  vnih  the  Xational-Sinn  Fein  panel. 

"Fifth — That  constituencies  where  elections  are  not  held 
shall  continue  to  be  represented  by  their  present  deputies. 

"Sixth — After  the  election  the  executive  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  elected  as  formerly;  ^Minister  of  Defense,  representing 
the  army,  and  nine  other  Ministers,  five  from  the  majority  party 
and  four  from  the  minority  party,  each  party  to  choose  its  nom- 
inees. The  allocation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
(Mr.  Arthur  Griffith). 

"Seventh — That  in  the  event  of  the  coalition  Government 
finding  it  necessary  to  dissolve,  a  general  election  will  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible  on  adult  suffrage." 

Under  the  British  Treaty  the  Provisional  Government  must 
end  before  December  6,  and  meanwhile  the  British  Parliament 
must  ratify  the  treaty  and  pass  the  Constitution  Bill.  When 
Collins  said,  however,  that  the  two  parties  "must  put  an  end  to 
disorder,"  and  that  "if  the  agreement  imperils  the  treaty  with 
England,  then  we  shall  face  that  situation,"  his  words  were  in- 
terpreted by  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune 
to  mean  that  "the  treaty  may  be  thrown  into  the  discard  if  the 
British  Government  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  plan  for  an. 


agreed  election  of  a  coalition  Government  for  Ireland."  Great 
Britain's  views,  as  reflected  in  the  London  Chronicle,  are  thus  set 
forth  in  a  cable  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"Technically,  and  perhaps  constitutionally,  no  objection  can 
be  raised  to  the  agreement;  but  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  agree- 
ment, as  understood  by  the  British  Government,  was  that  the 
first  Southern  Irish  elections  should  show  whether  or  not  the 
South  is  in  favor  of  the  Irish  treaty.  For  after  those  elections 
the  Irish  Provisional  Government  is  to  bring  forward  a  Free 
State  Constitution  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  after  determin- 
ing that  it  is  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  is  to  ratify  and 
enact  it,  thereby  presenting  a  new  Constitution  for  the  Free 
State.  The  South  was  then  to  hold  their  second  elections 
under  the  Constitution,  this  time  to  set  up  their  Constituent 
Assembly. 

"By  this  new  Irish  coalition  agreement,  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  be  i)ut  in  the  extraordinary  position  that  since  the 
first  elections  will  not  declare  the  true  opinion  of  the  South, 
whether  pro-treaty  or  pro-republic,  a  Constitution  may  be 
presented  to  Southern  Ireland  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
may  be  rejected  in  Ireland  by  the  second  elections.  Indeed, 
the  Irish  Coalition  Ministry  before  the  second  election  might 
break  upon  this  issue." 

Nevertheless,  we  are  told  by  the  Dublin  correspondent  of 
The  Times: 

"The  agreement  between  Collins  and  De  Valera  has  been 
received  with  universal  approval.  It  has  come  as  a  great  relief 
to  Ireland,  already  tired  of  conferences  with  continuous  WTan- 
glings,  bickerings  and  personalities.  It  will  be  bad  news,  it  is 
felt,  for  the  brigands,  murderers  and  looters,  whose  evil  campaign 
must  end." 

"Time  is  on  the  side  of  the  Free  State  Government,"  notes  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post;  "it  softens  old  animosities,  and  may 
bring  a  rapprochement  with  Ulster.  ^Moreover,  it  exposes  the 
shallow  fanaticism  of  De  Valera."  "Xow  we  shall  see  whether 
]Mr.  De  Valera  has  any  moral  influence  over  the  more  radical 
Republican  element,"  observes  the  Xew  York  Herald,  "for  he 
must,  in  honor,  urge  the  irreconciliables  to  stop  making  war  on 
the  Free  State."  "If  this  peace  is  made  real;  if  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Ulster  can  be  persuaded  to  stop  murdering  each 
other,  influential  forces  in  Ulster  may  even  begin  to  work  for 
a  .single  Government  for  all  Ireland,"  believes  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail. 

Other  editors,  however,  are  not  so  optimistic  over  the  agree- 
ment. "The  pact  will  probably  prevent  further  bloodshed  out- 
side of  Ulster,"  concedes  the  Gaelic  American  (New  York), 
"but  it  will  leave  the  political  situation  as  chaotic  as  it  was  be- 
fore— unless  the  Labor  Party  elects  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates at  the  June  election."  "Incidentally,"  points  out  this 
Irish  paper,  "the  agreement  reveals  the  hollowness  of  the  claim 
of  the  De  Valera  crowd  that  they  were  fighting  for  a  Republic. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  their  object  has  been  all  along 
to  get  as  much  control  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  as  possible, 
when  they  saw  they  could  not  obtain  complete  control."  Yet. 
as  the  Xew  York  World  reminds  us.  "common  sense  dictated 
some  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two  factions  at  Dublin, 
altho  the  agreement  settles  nothing  for  long  and  is  a  makeshift 
arrangement." 

"For  the  greater  part  of  Ireland's  troubles  the  pact  will  do 
no  more  than  put  off  the  evil  day  of  reckoning  between  Free 
State  men,  moderate  Republicans,  and  the  bitter  die-hards  of 
Republicanism"  agrees  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  As 
this  w^ell-informed  paper  sees  the  situation: 

"Xeutral  opinion  holds  that  the  Free  State  has  to-day  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Irish  votes  if  it  were  possible  to  hold 
a  fair,  honest,  peaceful  election  unnienaced  by  gunmen.  Ene- 
mies of  the  Free  State  have  prevented  such  an  election;  and 
somehow  and  for  some  reason  nes^er  made  M-holly  clear  the  Free 
State  either  can  not  or  dare  not  put  the  fortunes  of  settlement  to 
the  test  and  go  through  with  an  election. 

"If  this  is  the  Irish  idea  of  settling  the  Irish  question,  it  still 
will  be  with  us  in  the  vear  2900  A.  D." 
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WHY  WE  LEND  LIBERIA  $5,000,000 

DISAPPROVAL  of  the  Congressional  vote  to  lend 
Sj,000,000  to  the  little  negro  republic  of  Liberia,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  seems  to  focus  on  the  terms  of 
the  loan  rather  than  on  the  loan  itself.  These  terms,  we  are  told, 
establish  a  virtual  protectorate  o\er  this  African  repul)lic,  and, 
as  the  New  York  Xafion  sees  it,  "impose  a  most  immoral  ser^•i- 
tude  upon  the  Liberian  people."  ]Moreo\er,  declares  this  liberal 
weekly,  "the  business  of  committing  the  I'nited  States  to  defend 
jungle  frontiers  against  the  British  and  French  is  going  too  far." 
The  New  York  Tribune  also  thinks  it  unfortunate  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  propose  to  advance  the  monej'  "are  such 
as  to  make  the  L'nited  States  the  receiver  for  Liberia."  "Do  we 
wish  to  extend  into  Africa?"  asks  The  Tribune.  "No,"  declares 
liepresentative  Harry  St.  deorge  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  Avho  pre- 
dicts that  the  American  people  will  condemn  this  "remarkable" 
proposition  on  the  ground  that  it  "must  lead  us  into  untold  entan- 
glements," thereby  "increasing  the  chances  of  war." 

Other  observers,  however,  share  the  Providence  JournaVfi  con- 
viction that  "the  signature  of  Secretary  f  lughes  to  the  agreement 
made  Avith  the  Government  at  Monrovia  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  convince  questioners  that  the  terms  are  businesslike  as  well 
as  generous."  "The  simple  truth  about  this  loan  situation," 
writes  President  Harding  in  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  ■Means 
Committee,  "is  that  our  (lovernment  is  unable  to  deal  with  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  in  that  good  faith  which  is  becoming  a  great 
Republic  like  ours."  He  reminds  Congress  that  the  loan  of 
.?.").000.000  was  pledged  to  Liberia  by  the  Wilson  Administration 
in  191S,  when  the  Negro  Itepublic  joined  the  Allies  by  declaring 
war  against  Germany. 

This  money  was  originally  intended  as  a  "war  loan,"  but.  as 
the  Providence  Journal  remarks — 

"It  ought  to  be  agreed  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  money 
devoted  to  permanent  public  im])rovements  than  to  ha\-e  had  it 
burnt  up  in  war.  To  penalize  Liberia  by  cutting  off  the  loan  be- 
cause it  was  not  consumed  in  hostilities  would  seem  hardly  fair. 
The  little  country  suffered  economically  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and 
in  part  as  a  result  of  her  stand  as  a  belligerent  ou  our  side." 

The  same  paper  reminds  us  that  historically  Liberia  is  a  pro- 
tege of  the  United  States,  having  had  its  origin,  long  before  the; 
Civil  War,  in  a  movement  to  set  up  a  home  for  freed  slaves. 

The  terms  of  the  propo.sed  loan,  .says  T/ie  Xation,  were  agreed 
upon  at  Washington  last  Octol)«'r  by  Secretary  Hughes  and  by 
plenary  commissioners  of  the  Liberian  Repul)lie.  These  terms, 
avers  The  Nation,  "make  Liberia  in  fact  a  serxile  American  col- 
ony, ruled  by  a  financial  commissioner  to  be  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States."    We  read  further: 

"This  financial  commissioner  will  collect  and  disburse  all 
Liberian  revenues;  he  will  determine  the  size  of  the  Liberian 
police  and  military  force,  which  will  be  comnuvnded  by  American 
Army  oflicers;  he  will  have  i)ower  to  veto  any  item  in  the  Lil)eriau 
budget,  to  order  any  financial  legislation  passed  which  he  may 
desire,  to  dismiss  any  employee  of  the  Liberian  customs,  tax,  or 
treasury  devices  at  will;  he  will  limit  the  annual  expenditures  of 
Liberia"  to  a  total  of  .^^(iO.tKK),  a  fifth  of  which,  .St09,7()(),  must  go 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  22  American  officials,  and  more  for  their 
expenses.  He  will  himself  receive  a  salary  2")  per  cent,  larger 
than  that  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Statt>  of  the  United  Stat»'s. 
In  short  he  will  be  the  well-paid  dictator  of  Liberia,  subject  to  no 
Liberian  control  and  only  in  a  very  distant  manner  to  control  by 
ihe  United  States." 

The  Nation  concedes  that  "here,  if  there  ever  was  one,  is  a  case 
for  the  United  States  to  give  genuinely  disinterested  help,"  and 
that  such  help  "would,  under  the  circumstances,  necessarily  in- 
\olve  some  American  supervision  of  customs."  But  it  argues 
that,  we  should  not  "impose  u])on  a  tiny  African  republic  a  loan 
which  has  no  fixt  date  of  termination,  and  which  puts  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  republic  for  the  period  of  the  loan  in  the  hands 
•  of  an  American  official." 


NIPPING  A  COAL  PANIC  IN  THE   BUD 

A  SOFT-COAL  BUYERS' PAN  I(\  with  the  "skyrocketing" 
prices  which  would  affect  indtistrj'  and  retard  or  reverse 
business  recovery,  was  nipt  in  the  bud,  according  to 
Washington  dispatches,  when  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover 
called  into  conference  the  coal  operators  from  whose  mines  is 
coming  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  that  is  being  mined 
by  non-union  workers  during  the  strike.  That  the  bituminous 
coal  situation  was  "loaded  with  dynamite"  was  admitted  by 
Secretary  Hoover  at  the  conference,  and  when  he  told  the  opera- 
tors that  "the  soft-coal  industry  must  govern  itself  or  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  a  hand,"  as  one  paper  puts  it,  the  Secretary's 
\  oluntar>'  price  control  plan  was  accepted.  The  temporary-  scale 
of  prices  agreed  upon  to  prevent  profiteering  in  the  weeks  to  come 
is  roughly  based  upon  the  war  prices  fixt  by  the  Garfield  Fuel 
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NAILING  IT  DOWN. 

— Reid  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


Administration  in  11)17.  This  would  establish  mine  prices  of 
l)ituminous  coal  ranging  from  S2  to  $3  per  ton,  whereas  re- 
cent prices  have  reached  $4.i30  per  ton,  we  are  told.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  existing  stocks  of  soft  coal  total  40.000,000  tons, 
while  non-union  production  is  said  to  bo  increasing,  there  is  no 
justitication  for  an  increase  in  price,  maintains  Secretary  Hoover. 
At  the  conference  he  pointed  out  that — 

"At  the  jireseut  time  the  price  of  coal  has  risen  unduly 
in  certain  districts,  wliile  in  other  districts  there  is  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  orders  to  employ  the  mines  full  time.  There  are 
very  large  stocks  of  coal  in  the  country  in  tlu;  possession  of  con- 
sumers, and  the  i)roblem  is  one  of  coordination  and  cooperation. 
The  reports  of  certain  wholesalers  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  coal 
are  untrue  and  designed  to  further  their  personal  ends. 

"In  1920  nothing  was  done  until  coal  had  mounted  from  $9  to 
Slo  a  ton.  Then  the  Government  succeeded  in  reducing  the  price 
from  $3  to  $'>.  At  present  coal  sells  for  from  $2.2.5  to  $4  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  in  most  sections.  Because  of  the  strike  the 
selling  price  at  a  few  mines  has  increased  to  about  $4.50.  If 
profiteering  is  to  be  prevented  as  the  strike  proceeds,  action  must 
be  taken  at  once.  There  is  no  law  whatever  to  eov^er  the  situa- 
tion, and  what  we  can  do  must  be  l)y  \()luntary  action." 

Sex'retary  Hoover's  plan,  to  which  the  operators  assented, 
provides  for  clearing-house  committees  in  each  coal-producing 
district,  made  uj)  of  operators,  consumers'  representatives  and  a 
Government  agent.    These  district  committees  will  supervise  the 
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distribution  of  orders  for  coal,  see  that  coal  is  sold  direct  to  the 
(.'oiisumer,  thereby  eliminating  the  profits  of  speculators;  and 
niiddlemou,  and  maintain  reasonable  prices.  A  general  commit- 
too  in  Washington  will  obtain  coordination  between  the  district 
committoos.     In  order  to  a^■oid  any  fear  in  the  minds  of  the 
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operators  that  the  setting  up  of  these  committt^es  would  Ijo  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  Secretary  Hoover  prom- 
ised that  the  Attorney-General  would  delegate  some  one  to  sit 
on  the  Washington  committee,  and,  if  necessary,  on  the  various 
district  committees. 

"There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  alarm,  or  for  anj'.stampede 
among  buyers  of  coal,"  asserts  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. Yet,  notes  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  "prices  jump 
nearly  100  per  cent."  The  reason  for  this  increase,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Baltimore  paper,  is  that  "the  great  American  consumer 
is  an  easy  mark."  And  it  goes  on  to  clinch  its  argument  by  re- 
calling advances  of  four  cents  a  gallon  in  the  price  of  gasoline 
recently,  "at  the  very  time  that  gasoline  reserves  are  greater 
than  ever,  before." 

In  close  agreement  with  the  Journal  of  Commerce  is  the  Phihi- 
delphia  Public  Ledger.    Saj's  The  Ledger: 

"Greed  is  beginning  to  get  the  better  of  the  judgment  of  some 
coal  operators.  The  game  of  'buyers'  panic'  is  being  started. 
Buyers  are  lieing  encouraged  to  bid  blindly  against  each  other. 
The  stage  is  being  set  for  the  big  'clean-up.'  It  was  to  nip  this 
that  Secretary'  Hoover  stept  in. 

"There  is  plenty  of  coal;  We  are  far  away  from  the  'pinch.' 
Last  week  soft-coal  production  marched  up  to  4,500,000  tons. 
This  means  that  last  week  we  used  but  3,500,000  tons  out  of  the 
reser\e  stocks.  The  non-union  mines  are  ready  to  increase  their 
tonnage.  They  need  buyers  to  hurry  and  support  that  increase, 
for  in  some  districts  there  are  miles  of  sidetrack,  blocked  and 
jammed  bj'  loaded  coal-cars  waiting  for  a  buyer. 

"Non-union  production  has  increased  1,000,000  tons  a  week 
over  the  tonnage  of  the  first  week  of  the  strike.  Strip  mines  are 
opening  in  Missouri  and  through  the  West,  and  the  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Kentucky  production  soon  vnll  be  swelled 
by  these  additions  to  the  growing  stream  of  non-union  coal. 

"In  the  very  teeth  of  an  impro\'ing  situation  the  more  greedy 
of  the  operators  have  started  the  reports  of  shortage  and  started 
price-boosting.  They  are  tacking  a  dollar  or  two  on  the  ton  and 
filling  the  winds  "with  rumors.  The  operators  can  steady  these 
prices  if  they  wiU." 

An  authoritative  word  of  warning  also  conies  from  The  Black 
Diamond,  a  coal  organ,  of  Chicago: 

"Coal  in  adequate  quantity  at  a  reasonable  price  is  necessary 
to  supplj'  the  railroads  with  motive  power,  keep  steel  and  textile 
plants  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation,  and  preserve  do- 
mestic consumers  in  comfort.  If  coal  prices  are  advanced  be- 
cause there  appears  to  be  a  temporary  shortage,  industry  will 
sustain  a  check  which  "vsill  delay  the  return  of  good  times. 
There  is,  too,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Federal,  State  and 


municipal    governments    to    inaugurate    legislation    seekinff   to 
permanently  control  the  industry. 

"  It    should   be   the   duty   of  every   open-shop  mine  operator 

to  hold  his  prices  well   in   hand  and  not   stimulate  a  market 

scare.    On  present  labor  costs  in  non-union  fields,  $^i  a  ton  for 

mine  run,  where  the  \oin  worked  is  about  five  feet,  should  be 

ample  compensation  to  operators,  while  a  price  above 

this  level  can  be  classified  as  rank  profiteering." 

"Any  display  of  greed  by  the  operators  now  would 
lessen  tlie  public  favor  they  enjoy,"  agrees  the  Colum- 
bus (Ohio)  State  Journal,  but  the  Socialist  Milwaukee 
Leader  remarks  that  profiteering  already  has  been 
shown.  As  the  New  York  World  points  out,  however, 
"there  is  no  law  against  profiteering." 

In  favorably  reporting  the  bill  of  Congressman 
Bland,  of  Indiana,  providing  for  a  permanent  commis- 
sion to  ascertain  facts  regarding  the  coal  industry,  the 
House  Labor  Committee  tells  us  that — 

"  It  is  a  startling  statement,  but  true,  nevertheless, 
that  to-day  there  is  no  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  has  ascertained  or  can  ascertain  the  correct 
production  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  a  well-operated, 
efficient  mine." 

We  are  further  informed  in  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  that — 

"This  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  coal  industry  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining just  what  ails  the  business  and  how  it  may  be  cured.  The 
bill  would  give  the  commission  authority  and  power  to  compel, 
tlu'ough  a  court  order,  any  and  every  person,  including  coal 
operators  and  coal  conii)anios.  to  produce  and  furnish  the  com- 
mission with  full  information  in  regard  to  their  outi)ut,  produc- 
tion costs,  labor  costs,  sales  prices  and  profits." 
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THE  BATTLE  RAGES. 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


The  operators'  side  of  the  argument,  however,  as  set  forth  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  is  that  "resales  of  the  same  coal  through 
four  or  five  (speculators')  hands,  with  each  seller  taking  aprofit"  is 
to  blame  for  rising  prices  in  bituminous  coal.  According  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  the 
average  margin  of  profit  per  net  ton  of  soft  coal  in  the  four  years, 
1918-1921,  was  36J<^  cents  per  ton,  or  an  average  return  of  9  per 
cent,  on  the  investment,  before  interest  or  Federal  taxes  were  paid. 
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A  ROOSEVELT  TO  RECONSTRUCT 
CONSTRUCTION  ETHICS 

THE  CHOICE  OF  AN  ARBITER  for  America's  seeond 
largt'st  itulustry — construction — is  natiirallj-  classed  by 
our  editors  with  the  recent  ciioice  of  arbiters  for  baseball 
and  the  motion-picture  industry.  As  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  puts  it,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  new  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Construction  Council,  "takes  his  place  alongside  Judge 
Landis  and  Will  Hays 
in  the  class  of  receivers 
for  big  business  in  moral 
distress."  This  distress 
in  the  building  business, 
as  we  are  reminded  1)\- 
the  Newark  News  and 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, was  brought  on  b\- 
the  revelations  of  the 
Lockwood  Committee  in 
New  York;  by  the  ex- 
posure of  blackmail,  e.\- 
tortion,  and  other  cor- 
rupt practises  in  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  r*ittsburgh,  Loui.s- 
ville  and  Chicago,  and 
particularlj'  by  the  re- 
cent outbreak  of  law- 
lessness in  Chicago  and 
its  connection  with  the 
building  industry  in  that 
city.  "The  scandals 
which  have  been  dis- 
closed," asserts  the 
Springfield  Republican, 
"have  made  clear  the 
desirability  of  a  simple 
code  of  honesty  and 
recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  public,  whose 
needs  make  the  con- 
struction industry  possible."  By  choosing  a  general  director 
of  the  building  industry,  points  out  the  Philadelphia  Tiecord, 
"the  Council  hopes  to  win  the  favor  of  the  public." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  will  take  up  his  new  duties  without  pay.  and  it 
is  here,  obs('r^■es  the  Brooklyn  Euqle.  that  his  contract  differs 
with  tho.se  of  Judge  Landis  and  Will  Hays.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  if  the  former  enjoys  the  .same  wide 
powers  that  Judge  Landis  and  Will  Hays  enjo\-  in  their  respective 
fields,  public  confidence  in  construction  will  be  restored. 

One  of  the  first  ax'ts  of  the  (\)uncil,  it  says,  will  be  to  "estal)- 
lisli  a  code  of  ethics,"  which  is  taken  as  a  frank  admission  that 
the  public  has  lost  faith  in  th(!  fairness  of  building  costs.  So, 
thinks  the  Boston   Tninscripl: 

"Back  of  it  is  the  desire  to  r(>gain  the  good  o])inion  of  the 
public  in  those  American  cities  where  the  l)uil(ling  industry 
has  been  discredited.  Her(>  is  additional  similarity  between 
the  movement  and  those  that  i)reccde<l  it  iu  the  ba.sel)all  and 
moving-picture  fields.  Scandal  which  threatened  to  deprive  the 
sport  of  public  confidence,  and,  consequently,  of  financial  pros- 
perity was  followed  by  th(^  conferring  of  l)road  ])owers  ui)ou 
Judge  Landis  in  his  cai)acity  as  arbiter  of  baseball.  Fear  of 
tli(  adoption  of  stringent  State  regulation  in  order  to  remove 
abuses,  real  and  fancied,  was  influential  iu  the  action  taken  by 
the  m()ving-])ic(ure  industry  in  creating  the  i>osi1ion  held  by 
-Mr.  Hays.  The  revelations  spread  before  the  public  by  the 
l^ockwood  investigation  in  Ncav  York  ha\-e  doubtless  done  much 
to  set  in  motion  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the 
.selection  oi  Mr.  Roosevelt." 
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Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  has  uiiiiortakcn  to  rlcan  up  the  buiklins  industry. 


The  movement  is  one  in  which  architects,  engineers,  construc- 
tion labor,  contractors,  material  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
insurance  and  real  estate  interests,  public  utility  interests,  and 
the  construction  departments  of  the  Federal,  State  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  are  to  have  a  part.  By  bringing  them 
together  a  better  understanding  is  to  be  cremated.  It  is 
proposed  that  through  the  cooperation  of  the  constituent 
groups  waste  in  construction  shall  be  eliminated,  standards 
of    efficiency   increased,   and    standards   of  ethics   raised.     As 

the  Brooklyn    Eacilc  ex- 

])lains: 

"The  new  plan  is  a 
patriotic  effort  to  bring 
order  out  of  anarchy, 
which  governs  building 
conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  put  building 
once  more  upon  its  feet 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis,  with  the  profiteer- 
ing squeezed  out  of  it. 
To  that  effort  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  to  lend  his 
prestige,  his  invincible 
integrity,  and  his  level 
head  without  other  re- 
ward than  the  hope  of 
])ublic  service. 

"The  action  of  the 
former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Na\y  in  that 
respect  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  of 
his  character  and  ideals. 
It  is  more  wonderful 
that  the  various  building 
organizations  shoidd  be 
willing  to  enter  an  organ- 
ization to  be  conducted 
with  the  idea  of  i)ublic 
ser\ice  rather  than  of 
])rivate  profit.  The  fact 
is  that  the  members  of 
these  organizations  are 
l)ractically  in  the  same 
position  which  the  thea- 
trical managers  recently 
proclaimed.  Each  of 
them  is  so  busy  with  his  own  affairs  that  he  has  no  time  or 
energy  left  to  give  to  the  problems  which  affect  building  as  a 
whole.  They  need  some  man  to  give  his  whole  time  to  those 
l)r()blems,  considered  in  the  interest  of  the  business  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  i)eople  with  whom  the  builders  do  business." 

At  present,  the  (\>uncil  tells  us,  the  number  of  workers  who, 
together  with  their  families,  depend  upon  the  construction  in- 
dustry for  a  livelihood,  total  ai)i)n)ximately  11,000,(XK)  i)ersous. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  Washington  Post: 

"Sludents  of  the  industry  set  the  total  deferred  \aliie  of  con- 
struction to-day  by  reasim  of  the  war  at  .it;l(),(J<K),(K)(),()(K).  Of 
the  housing  shortage  the  general  public  is  well  aware,  but  tlie 
country  has  not  enough  ottice  buildings  or  schools,  railroads  or 
liighways.  while  sewerage,  lighting,  water-supi)ly  systems  and 
pa\  ing  are  far  l)ehind  present  needs." 

I  low,  then,  will  tliis  new  departure  in  American  industry  work 
out  in  practis*'?  The  construction  bu.siness  is  gt'iierally  admitted 
to  be  much  more  complex  than  either  baseball  or  the  motion- 
picture  industry.  As  the  y^vw  York  (ilobc  sums  up  Mr.  Itoose- 
velt's  endeavor  to  reform  the  building  industry  from  within: 

"Mr.  Roosev(^lt  is  in  {>rror  if  lu^  btilievt^s  any  real  n^sulta  can 
b(>  achieved  without  the  most  desperate  of  conflicts.  He  may 
be  able  to  lead  the  council  to  a  victory  over  the  bad  elenienls 
in  the  liuilding  busim'ss.  Yet  he  should  rt-alize  that  before  he 
can  do  this  he  must  fight  one  of  (he  hardest  battles  ever  waged 
in  iiuliistry,  a  liattle  quite  as  hard  as  any  ever  fought  and  won 
by  any  one  named  Roosevelt." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  future  of  Europe,  we  apprehend,  is  more  Red  than  rosy. 
—Columbia    Record. 

Since  it  started  on  the  first,  why  not  call  it  the  April  Fuel 
strike? — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  bonus  advocates  reason  that  Ave  should  pay  for  valor  ad 
valorem. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

CoNAN  Doyle  says  that,  in  heaven,  everybody  is  busy. 
Another  dream  shattered. — Columbia  Record. 

Europe  is  seemingly  of  opinion  that  it  must  remain  unhealed 
until   America  heels   it. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Doyle  may  be  able  to  explain  the  next  worfd,  but  he  is  too 
wise  to  attempt  explaining  this  one. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Germany  and  Russia  will  be  friends  for  a  long  time,  since 
lU'ither  can  lend  money  to  the  other. — Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  expert  forester,  has  made  the  professional 
politicians  take  1o  the  tall  limber. — Springfield  Republican. 

Lots  of  people  would  be  fonder  of  spooks  if  they  would  play 
some  instrument  liesidos  the  tambourine. — New  York  American. 

What  we  thought  was  a  chop  suey  menu  in  the  paper  to-day 
turned  out  to  be  the  new  Chinese  cabinet. — American  Lumber- 
man  (Chicago). 

General  Semenoff's  unpleasant  experience  in  this  country 
should  show  him  the  mistake  of  not  coming  here  as  a  lecturer. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

DovLK  sajs  there  are  no  flappers  in  ihe  spirit  world,  and 
that's  where  all  of  us  liave  been  ihiiiking  we'd  get  wings. — 
Greenville   Piedmont. 

Tf  General  Dawes's  ])ap('r  and  jjencils  hold  out  we  expect  him 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  Government  is  being  run  at 
an  actual  net  profit. — Columbia  Record. 

Two  Omaha  burglars  sang  a  hymn  while  holding  up  a  store. 
During  the  Avar  they  Avere  probably  profiteers  who  sang  "Amer- 
ica" Avhile  they  held  up  the  country. —  W'ashingtoji  Post. 

We  will  ncA-er  believe  Conan  Doyle's  assertions  that  it  is 
possible  to  communicate  Avith  the  dead  until  Ave  reeei\e  a  mes- 
sage from  the  League  of  Nations. — New  York  American. 

"Senator  New,"  said  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  "did  not  believe  in  primaries."  And  the 
primaries  didn't  belicAe  in  Senator  Xew. — Columlna  Record. 


Pennsylvania  politics  is  flavored  Avith  a  Pinchot-Pepper. — 
New  York  Herald. 

The  Russian  Reds  disclose  a  surprizing  affinity  for  the  world's 
long  green. — Columbia  Record. 

Luckily  for  the  public,  neither  capital  nor  labor  is  so  inhuman 
as  the  other  says  it  is. — Hot>ton  Herald. 

No  prediction  that  the  U.  S.  Avas  going  to  the  dogs  has  ever 
come  true. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Prosperity  Avill  come  back  as  soon  as  they  take  the  peak  of 
high  prices  out  of  the  way. — New   York   Tribune. 

Chicago's  industrial  troubles  tend  to  show  the  wide  difference 
betAveen  labor  and  Avork. — Indianapolis   .\ews. 

The  habit  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  things  usually  lands  a 
man  on  top. — Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder   (Boston). 

Thi;  trouble  with  grasping  hands  across  the  sea  is  that  some 
of  them  are  too  grasping. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Lloyd  George  would  be  glad  to  haA-e  the  ten-year  truce 
include  the  Opposition  in  Parliament. — Dallas  News. 

Perhaps  Doyle  is  right,  and  death  is  pleasant.  Those  dead 
from  the  ears  up  appear  imifornily  happy. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  coal  miner  is  quite  Avilling  to  take  his  pick,  but  insists 
that  it  be  betAveen  sliorter  hours  or  higher  Avages. — Manila 
Bulletin. 

Columbus  left  Genoa  for  America,  probably  reahzing  that 
America  would  never  come  to  Genoa. — Nasliville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  rapid  spread  of  radio- 
.I)hones  is  that  it  has  occurred  Avithoiit  a  laAV  forbidding  it. — 

Baltimore  Sun. 

Don't  Avorry.  When  eAcrythhig  else  is  apportioned,  the 
free-lunch  concession  in  Russia  Avill  be  left  for  America. — 
Pasadena  Post. 

Before  Mr.  Daugherty  begins  to  AAneld  the  muckrake  too 
A-igorously,  he  had  better  be  sure  he  has  a  barrel  of  whitewash 
handy  for  any  unforeseen  revelations. — Columbia   Record. 

If  Conan  Doyle  would  only  raise  the  spirit  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  level  of  crime,  he 
would  be  giving  an  example  of  practical  religion. — Detroit 
Free  Prex^. 


Russia  may  be  starving  and 
foodless,  but  it  contriAes  to 
keep  the  Avorld  in  a  stcAV. — 
Columbia  Record. 

It's  OA'er  three  years  since 
we  began  to  rave  about  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  we  are 
still  raAing. — Columbia  Record. 

After  a  while,  perhaps,  the 
leaders  of  certain  unions  Avill 
discoA-er  that  Avages  can  not  be 
hoisted  with  bombs. — Colum- 
bia Record. 

At  times  we  fear  that  the 
old-timer's  contempt  for  the 
rising  generation  is  heartily 
reciprocated. — Long  Beach  Tele- 
gram. 

No  doubt  Lloyd  George  has 
moments  of  depression  when 
he  wishes  old  Atlas  had  kept 
the  job  indefinitely. — Oak- 
land Telegram. 

What  the  doughboy  can't 
understand  is  A\hy  the  framing 
of  a  bonus  laAV  requires  so 
much  more  mental  strain  than 
the  framing  of  a  draft  law. — 
San  Diego  Tribune. 


IM   GOING  A-MILKING,   SIR,'   SHE  SAID. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Neics. 


The  problem  of  Europe  is  to 
rescue  Germany  from  her 
marks  and  Russia  from  her 
Marx. — Columbia  Record. 

Think  how  our  hearts  would 
bleed  for  Mississippi  Aalley 
folk  if  they  were  in  Ireland, 
China  or  India. — Kingston 
Whig. 

Prosperity  must  ha\e 
stopt  somewhere  doAvn  the 
road  to  talk  to  the  millennium 
that  prohibition  promised  us. 
— Columbia  Record. 

It  isn't  likeiy  that  business 
will  cA-er  attain  "full  speed 
ahead,"  with  a  tax  hurdle  to 
be  negotiated  at  every  quarter. 
r-Columbia  Record. 

By  the  time  America  gets 
into  the  game,  there  won't 
be  much  left  in  Russia  except 
the  whiskers  concession. — 
Toronto  Star. 

The  Chinese  are  not  as  cIa- 
ilized  as  Avas  generally  sup- 
posed. They  haAcn't  used  any 
poison  gas  in  their  little  roAv. — 
Associated  Editors   (Chicago). 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


I 


FROM  GENOA  TO  GERMAN  REPARATIONS 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO 
from  here?  may 
have  been  a  puz- 
zling question  to  some  nations 
at  Genoa,  it  is  said,  but  not  to 
the  Germans,  who  had  counted 
heavily  on  Genoa  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  reparations  tangle 
and,  when  disillusion  came, 
realized  the  dread  approach  of 
the  day  for  payment.  But  the 
Berlin  Welt  am  Montag  avers 
that  Germany  never  had  much 
to  expect  from  Genoa  except 
"a  beautiful  gesture,  or  a 
grand  crash."  As  to  the 
Rapallo  Treaty,  it  declares 
that  the  Russians  had  nothing 
to  lose,  and  "are  in  the  rela- 
tively agreeable  situation  of  a 
man  who  hasn't  a  stitch  of 
clothes,  whereas  we  Germans 
have  at  least  a  slurt,  and  have 
risked  that  to  get  together  w  ith 
the  Russians."  Yet  to  some 
observers  Germany  does  not 
seem  to  be  worried  half  so 
much  about  tlie  reparations 
as  France  is,  and  they  call  our 
attention  to  the  repeated  ut- 
terances of  Premier  Poincaro 
that  if  Germany  docs  not  pay, 
the   provisions   of   the   V«'rsaillc 


GETTING   ALONG 
(Summer  sports- 


Treat  v    for   such   an   eventu- 


ality must  be  carried  out,  either  hy  the  Allies  together  or 
separately. 

Allusion  is  here  siutrifically  made  to  a  .speech  of  the  French 
Premier  delivered  at  Bar-le-Duc,  in  which  he  said  that  despite 
the  disappointments  of  long  months  with  regard  to  reparations, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  execution  of  the  Treaty  can  be 
secured  "not  by  precipitate  and  thoughtless  action,"  but  by 
"persistent  and  methodic  action."  However,  the  Premier  went 
on  to  say  that  if  Germany  deliberately  fails  to  meet  her  engage- 
ments, the  Allies  "will  have  the  right  and  by  consequence  the 
duty  of  taking  such  measures  that,  a(;cording  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  Germany  is  obliged  not  to  consider  as  acts  of  hos- 
tility," and  tho  "it  would  be  infinitely  preferable"  to  adopt 
and  apply  these  measures  ""by  common  agreement  among 
the  Allies,"  nevertheless  they  may  be  taken  respectively  l)y 
eaeli  of  the  Allied  nations.  Mr.  Poincare  exprest  the  hope 
that  France  in  this  momentous  hour  might  "maintain  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  Allies,"  yet  ho  added,  "we  shall  defend 
in  full  iTidcpendencc  the  cause  of  France,  and  we  shall  not 
abandon  one  of  the  arms  supplied  us  by  the  Treaty,"  for  it 
is  not  possible  that  we  should  permit  "our  unhappy  country 
to  succumb  under  the  burden  of  reparations,  side  by  side  with 
a  Germany  that  refused  to  make  the  necessarj'  effort  to  free 
herself  from  debt." 

Characteristic  of  the  English  view  is  the  comment  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  says  in  part: 

"The    measures    which    M.  Poincare   is   known   to  have   in 


mind  include  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  district.  This 
step,  he  says,  France  is  en- 
titled to  take  under  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  It  seems  to  us, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  devoid 
of  any  shred  of  legality.  The 
British  did  indeed  condone  the 
occupation  of  Diisseldorf  and 
the  other  two  Ruhr  ports  while 
denying  its  legality.  But 
neither  this  nor  any  British 
Government  could  now  con- 
sent to  a  further  occupation  of 
German  territory  in  pursuit  of 
indemnities  which  it  knows  it 
can  not  get  and  Germany  can 
not  pay.  Nor  could  this  coun- 
try for  a  moment  consent  to 
a  further  occupation  by  French 
troops  alone.  M.  Poincare  can 
hardly  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
trend  of  British  opinion  as  to 
be  unaware  of  this,  and  his 
speecli,  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  something 
more  than  a  move  in  the 
French  political  game,  is  some- 
thing very  like  a  provocation." 

As  to  tho  occupation  of  tlu; 
Ruhr  district,  above  referred 
to,  .some  American  corre- 
spondents at  Paris,  who  are 
not  biased  in  fa^or  of  the 
French,  tell  us  of  runu)rs  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention in  France  of  occupying 
the  Ruhr,  because  "such  action  would  be  too  uni)(>])ular,  and 
would  affect  the  economic  situation  too  disastrously."  One 
of  these  informants  hazards  on  such  rumor  the  following 
prophecy : 

"What  is  planned  is  of  far  more  subtle  import.  If  action  has 
to  be  taken,  it  will  be  against  Bavaria,  and  in  this  the  reasoning 
is  of  remarkable  astuteness.  In  French  o])ini(>n  the  reaction 
which  such  action  would  have  would  not  be  against  France,  but 
among  the  Bavarians  it  would  be  against  the  Berlin  Government. 
Before  he  took  office  it  was  always  Poincare's  declared  policy 
that  the  only  safety  for  France  lay  in  the  separation,  of  South 
Germany  from  the  Reich,  and  it  is  in  pursuance  of  this  poli(!y 
that  plans  are  being  made  for  a  demonstration  to  be  made  against 
Bavaria  in  tho  event  of  German  failure. 

"The  expected  reaction  is  that  all  the  l)laine  will  be  placed  l»y 
the  Bavarians  on  the  Berlin  Government  and  the  rift  which  has 
existed  so  long  between  Berlin  and  Munich  will  be  widened,  to 
the  consequent  profit  of  France." 

The  suggestions  in  various  quarters  tluit  Germany  seeks  an 
international  loan  in  order  to  meet  the  reparations  requirements 
incites  the  Berlin  Neue  Preussische  Zeitung  to  object  that  either 
a  short-term  loan  of  a  .small  amount,  or  a  long-term  loan  of 
a  greater  amount,  is  im])ractical  unless  the  reparations  figures  are 
reduced.  This  dailj'  believes  a  short-term  loan  would  bo  useless, 
and  that  the  interest  pajTnents,  wliich  would  be  inevitable, 
would  prove  too  burdensome,  coupled  with  the  reparations  pay- 
ments, and  in  consequence  Germany's  last  economic  state  would 
be  worse  than  her  first.  The  Paris  Temps  wonders  whether  the 
German  Government  truly  desires  foreign  loans  "under  condi- 
tions which  can  be  accepted  by  countries  that  have  a  right  to 


SWiMMlNGLV. 
some  are  not.t 

— The  Bijf^landvr  (London). 
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A   DUTCH  JIBK   AT   POINCARE. 
PoiNTAHE  THE  Terrible:   "Germany  must  pay!     Germany  shall 
pay,  or  —  I  may  lose  my  job!" 

— De  Xotcnkrakcr  (Amsterdam). 


reparations."  Then  it  asks  whether  the  Germans  have  been 
nianeuAering  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  secure 
a  foreign  loan,  hoping  that  thus  Germanj-  would  "escape  the 
sanctions  and  conditions  of  a  moratorium  and  gradually  escape 
from  making  any  reparations  at  all." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Echo  de  Paris  writes  that  the 
feeling  of  pessimism  about  an  international  loan  which  prevails 
in  Germany  is  reflected  in  the  press  and  in  conversations  he  has 
held  with  sundry  German  industrial  leaders.  One  of  these  men 
he  quotes  as  saying:  "We  have  no  illusions  and  we  know  that 
no  nation  will  lend  money  to  Germany  until  the  reparations  figures 
are  set  at  a  practicable  level."  Another  German  magnate  is 
cited  as  presenting  this  \aew: 

"Until  now  we  have  not  paid  the  reparations  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood we  shall  never  pay  them.  They  insisted  on  us  paying  with 
gold  marks,  and  we  didn't  ha^e  any  gold  marks,  so  wo  issued  paper 
money  and  ^'ery  fortunately  foimd  enough  people  in  foreign 
markets  who  grabbed  at  this  money  and  gave  us  the  foreign 
equivalent  which  we  needed.  As  the  result  of  this  maneuver  the 
mark  lost  its  value.  But  what  difference  does  that  make?  Busi- 
ness is  good  in  our  country,  and  the  great  big  fact  is  that  Germany 
is  able  to  work  and  to  produce." 

Very  different  indeed  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  France  where, 
according  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Charles  de  Lasteyrie. 
reparations  are  "a  matter  of  life  or  death."  An  illuminating 
statement  on  the  general  condition  of  France  is  given  by  this 
official  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  in 
wliich  we  read  in  part: 

"Since  1920,  France  has  balanced  her  ordinarj-  budget,  thanks 
to  the  creation  of  new  taxes,  but  at  the  present  time  it  must  be 
recognized  this  equilibrium  is  menaced  because  charges  weighing 
ui)ou  the  country  through  non-execution  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
are  increasing  while  we  have  reached  an  absolute  maximum  of 
taxation.  Thi'ough  non-execution  of  the  Treaty  we  have  had 
to  advance  up  to  January  last  80,000,000,000  francs,  not  includ- 
ing interest.  The  French  taxpayer,  therefore,  is  paying  now  fi\e 
times  more  than  he  paid  in  1914,  and  in  the  face  of  this  situation 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  increase  his  charges." 

The  finance  Minister  explained  also  that  as  it  is  impossible  to 
increase  taxes,  only  two  ways  remain  in  which  to  increase  French 
receipts.     The  first  is  to  "improve  the  method  of  collection  and 


make  taxes  less  onerous,"  and  the  second  is  to  "prevent  tax 
dodging,  to  which  Iho  Government  is  bending  every  clTort. " 
This  high  French  authority  tells  us  further  that: 

"France  still  is  one  of  the  wounded  of  the  war.  She  is  re- 
covering. Interest  on  treasury  bonds  has  been  reduced  and  the 
market  again  thrown  open  for  French  rentes.  To-day  (>  per  cent, 
rentes  are  dealt  with  freely  in  th<>  open  market  lik(^  war  loans, 
and  this  despite  all  the  difficulties  the  Genoa  Conference  created 
in  financial  centers. 

"France  is  the  only  country  which  has  not  constructed  a  single 
Avarship  since  1914.'  From*  1,807,000,000  francs  in  191.S,  her 
military  expenses  rose  to  ;i(),  120,000,000  in  1918.  In  1919  mili- 
tary expenses  fell  to  18,18.">,000,0()0;  in  1920  to  7,«i48,()(M),(M)0; 
in  1921  to  (>,;}12,000,0()0;  and  in  1922  to  4,91().0()0,(KK)  francs. 
In  the  present  budget  military  ex-pt'uses  are  r),0()0,()0(),()00  francs, 

"France  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position  and  recent 
cveiifs  is  the  giuirdiaii  of  order  in  Euro])e.  Slie  could  not  show 
her  desire  for  peace  any  better  than  by  the  figures  1  have  given," 


BRITISH  OPTIMISM  ABOUT  PALESTINE 

AGKKAT  DFAL  OF  DISC^ONTKNT  exists  in  Palestine 
liecause  of  the  cry  that  it  was  being  "given  over  to  the 
J(>ws,"  ])ut  Viscount  Milner,  distinguished  as  an  adminis- 
trator for  the  British  F]mpire,  assures  us  that  harmony  will  be 
attained  if  Britain  pursues  a  sound  economic  policy  and  does  not 
allow  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  about 
Palestine  to  be  distorted  by  extremists.  Returning  from  a  tour  of 
the  country  Lord  Milner  exprest  his  optimistic  feeling  to  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  reports  him  as  saying 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  Palestine  as  a  poor  country  from 
the  economic  standpoint,  and  he  reminds  us  that  in  former  days 
it  used  to  support  many  times  the  700,000,  which  is  its  present  pop- 
ulation. Lord  ^Milner  concedes  that  the  country  is  impoverished 
by  centuries  of  neglect  and  mismanagement,  tho  he  did  note  that 
improvement  had  been  made  since  his  earlier  visit  two  years  ago. 
The  greatest  need  is  for  improved  means  of  transport  and  com- 
munication and  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  because 
"present  methods  are  primitive  in  the  extreme  and  much  good 
land  is  wasted,"    Lord  Milner  is  reported  as  having  .said  further: 

"Foolish  and  extravagant  things  have  been  said  by  certain 
persons,  implying  that  the  country  Avas  going  to  be  handed  over 


THE  FOOL  IDEALIST," 


German  Socialist:     "Xo  more  war.   ...  we  liave  seen  the  last 
war!" 

Mars:     "See  this  treaty?     All  the  conditions  of  the  new  war  are 
set  down  right  here." 

— Kladdcradalsch  CBerlinl. 
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to  the  Jews.  This  has  frightened  the  Arabs  and  the  Christians, 
and  upon  their  not  unnatural  fright  agitators  have  worked  with 
exaggerations  and  lies.  But  if  peace  is  kept  the  people  will  pres- 
ently find  out  that  their  fears,  howe\er  natural,  were  unfounded. 
The  great  point  is  that  it  is  not  what  the  Government  has  done  or 
is  doing  that  is  objected  to,  still  less  what  it  means  to  do,  but 
what  people  have  imagined  or  been  told  it  means  to  do.  I  often 
asked  people  who  protested  so  strongly  against  the  policy  of  the 
Government  for  a  few  instances  of  what  they 
objected  to.  It  was  almost  always  something 
that  was  going  to  happen. 

"The  best  evidence  that  the  people  generally 
have  really  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  is  that  wherever  I  went  they 
were  begging  that  their  present  British  District 
Governor  or  sub-Governor  should  not  be 
removed. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  these 
officials  is  being  reduced  from  motives  of  econ- 
omy, very  likely  under  pressure  from  home. 
Personally  I  regret  this,  as  I  think  it  is  too  soon 
to  reduce  the  number  of  competent  British 
officials.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  reduction 
involves  something  very  like  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  it  has  given  a  shake  to  the  service,  which  is 
a  pity,  for  it  is  a  good  service.  But  I  really  am 
not  competent  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  busi- 
ness. My  point  simply  is  that  since  the  people, 
especially  the  Arabs,  are  so  anxious  not  to  lose 
the  British  officials  to  whom  they  are  accus- 
tomed, it  is  evidence  that  they  have  not  been 
unfairly  treated  by  them." 

Turning  to  the  political  aspect,  Lord  Milner 
declared  that  Britain's  policy  toward  Palestine 
is  "reasonable"  and  should  be  followed  despite 
the  present  unrest,  for  without  "the  steady  hand 
of  the  Government  upon  them  the  people  would 
be  at  one  another's  throat,"  and  he  added: 


"In  many  places  a  simple  system  of  irrigation 
would  work  wonders.  There  is  also  room  for 
afforestation,  which  would  be  easy  to  effect,  and 
a  great  boon  to  the  country.  There  is  need  of 
ports;  both  Jaffa  and  Haifa  are  still  merely  open 
roadsteads.  The  only  danger  I  see  for  Palestine, 
economically  speaking,  is  that  she  should  be 
starved  of  the  means  of  development.  It  is  not 
much  money  that  is  needed.  Palestine  is  a 
small  country,  and  could  well  afford  a  moderate 
loan  which  would  put  her  on  her  feet.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Palestine  ^v■ill  be  a  great 
burden  to  the  British  taxpayer.  In  a  few  years 
she  ought  to  be  no  burden  at  all,  unless  by  star\- 
ing  her  we  keep  her  one." 


A  SWEDISH    SKETCH  OF 
TROTZKY, 

Who  defends  Soviet  Rusj^ia 
against  her  "defamcrs"  by 
citing  the  French  Revolution, 
and  also  denies  that  the  Rus- 
sian state  has  gone  over  to 
capitaHsm. 


TROTZKY'S  REPLY  TO  RUSSIA'S  DEFAMERS 

IN  FIVE  YEARS  OF  REVOLUTION  Soviet  Russia  has 
learned  much  and  relinquished  nothing,  according  to  Mr. 
Trotzky,  who  asserts  that  "the  capitalist  world,  as  it 
emerged  from  the  hell  of  war  and  as  it  now  lives,  gives  us  no 
reason  to  revise  our  fundamental  views."     Capitalism  is  "con- 

demned   by  history,"  and  "the  future  belongs 

to  Communism,"  it  is  asserted  by  the  organizer 
of  Russia's  Red  army,  who  declares  himself  in 
the  preface  to  a  book  by  A.  Morizet  on  Soviet 
Russia,  which  has  just  been  published  in  Paris. 
The  purpose  of  the  book,  as  we  gather  from  the 
reprint  of  the  preface  in  Soviet  Russia  (New 
York),  is  to  "tell  the  truth  about  the  first 
Workers'  Republic  to  the  working  masses." 
This  service  is  said  to  be  the  "most  important 
and  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world," 
because  Russia  has  been  «"lied  about  so  much." 
Mr.  Trotzky  proceeds: 

"The  capitalist  and  Social-Democratic  lies 
about  Russia  may  be  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries. To  the  first  belong  the  products  of  a 
malicious  and  self-seeking  imagination:  stories 
of  the  banquets  of  Soviet  dignitaries,  of  their 
mutually  arresting  each  other,  of  artillerymen 
'nationalizing'  the  bourgeois  women,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  These  lies  are  all  full  of  self-contradictions, 
are  monotonous  and  stupid.  Only  the  most 
backward  wives  of  footmen  and  lackeys  and 
a  few  Ministers  of  State  believe  them.  To 
the  second  category  of  lies  belong  the  pictures 
that  have  been  assembled  from  indi\  idual  true 
elements.  These  are  lies  on  a  higher  plane. 
Their  domain  is  larger,  their  sources  more  plenti- 
ful. Evil  intentions,  equipped  with  photo- 
graphic cameras,  can  take  a  number  of  views 
of  the  life  of  present-day  Russia,  which,  when 
put  together,  may  afford  genuine  delight  to 
any  reactionary  bourgeois.  The  Revolution  is  a 
destruction  in  the  name  of  a  new  creation. 
Only  he  can  understand  the  Revolution,  in  its 
sublime  as  well  as  in  its  gloomy  sides,  who  is 
able  to  trace  its  internal  inevitability,  the 
struggle  of  its  living  forces,  the  logical  sequence 
of  its  stages.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Revolution  is  infallible.  But  one  must  be  able 
to  apply  a  large  historical  yardstick  in  order 
to  understand  its  work  and  its  errors." 


tUQun 


-Kasper  (Stockholm). 


As  to  the  outlook  for  the  Jewish  emigrants,  Lord  Milner  believes 
that  most  of  the  Zionist  Jews  "realize  they  have  got  to  work  "  and 
that  only  by  work  and  the  production  of  fresh  wealth  can  Jewi.sh 
emigration  be  made  a  success.  He  was  much  imprest  by  the 
evidences  of  development  in  the  Jewish  colonies  he  had  seen,  we 
read,  and  tho  others  might  be  loss  pro.sperous,  still  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  then^  arc  "always  some  failures  in  any  big  policy 
of  settlement."  Moreover,  in  his  judgment,  "tho  Arabs  will  be 
quite  willing  to  work  peaceably  side  by  side  with  the  Jews  when 
they  find  their  own  interest  being  advanced  thereby." 

By  way  of  contrast  to  Lord  Milner's  optimism.  Rome  press  dis- 
patches state  that  Monsignor  Barlassina,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
has  gone  to  London  to  take  up  with  the  British  Government  the 
question  of  Zionism  in  Palestine.  An  American  correspondent  at 
Rome,  writes  that  "sensational  charges  against  the  English  admin- 
istration" were  made  by  the  Patriarch  at  a  public  meeting,  when 
he  declared  "  that  not  only  was  England  allowing  the  Zionists  to 
develop  their  idea  of  dominating  Palestine,  but  was  putting 
ardent  Zionists  at  the  head  of  its  administration  in  the  Holy 
Land."  This  informant  says  also  that  he  asserted  the  native 
population  "are  not  in  favor  of  the  entrance  of  the  Jews,  and 
are  greatly  affected  because  of  the  Zionist  influx." 


When  the  Soviet  Russians  approached  the 
task  of  creating  an  army,  Mr.  Trotzky  goes  on 
to  saj',  there  was  still  a  great  number  of  French  officers  in 
Russia  who  were  extremely  skeptical  about  the  Russian  attempt. 
The  reports  of  these  officers,  Mr.  Trotzky  feels  perfectly  sure, 
were  contemptuous  of  tho  whole  Soviet  undertaking  for,  he 
tells  us: 

"These  uniformed  petty  bourgeois  saw  in  the  Revolution  only 
destruction,  cruelty,  disorder,  chaos.  To  be  sure,  all  these 
things  are  contained  in  the  Revolution.  Btit  the  Revolution 
is  also  something  more  than  that.  .  .  . 

"In  the  last  few  years  I  ha\e  frequently  clu'rished  the  thought 
of  going  through  the  British  news])aper  press  at  the  time  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  of  studying  the  speeches  of  the  ministers 
of  that  day  and  their  political  lackeys,  of  the  Clemenceaus  and 
Herves  of  that  time,  merely  in  order  to  draw  up  a  sober  parallel 
between  the  reactionary  calunmies  uttered  by  ruling  England 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  the  calumnies  which  the 
Temps  and  those  that  babble  in  its  trairl  have  circulated  in  recent 
years  concerning  Soviet  Russia.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  thus 
far  not  had  the  time  to  do  this  work.  But  I  am  certain  that  there 
would  be  remarkable  coincidences.  The  radical  English  con- 
temporaries of  Robespierre  no  doubt  pointed  out  the  then 
perfectly  justified  analogies  with  the  English  Revolution  in  the 
17th  century.  And  this  would  inevitably  release  the  protests 
of  the  honorable  British  reactionary  historians  who  would  shout: 
'The  English  Revolution  in  spite  of  its  "excesses"  was  a  mag- 
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niticont  o\rnt;  Init  tho  Froiicli  terror  is  moroly  a  mutiny  by  an 
ignoraul   and   Moodlhirsty  rahl^lo.'" 

jSlr.  Trot/^ky  goes  on  to  pillory  certain  French  labor  leader.s 
Avho  "point  out  Avith  malicious  jrlec  that  avc  are  returning:  to 
cai>italisin."  but  their  gloating;  is  premature,  lie  asserts,  and 
goes  on  to  t-xplain: 

"Tiie  Soviet  Kepublic  socialized  the  banks,  the  industrial 
enterprises,  the  laud.     To  n-turn  all  tlios(>  things  to  the  former 


T 


SOVIET  FRATERNITY. 

Lenine:   "Xor  must   you  ever  forget,  slave,  that   in   Soviet   Ru&sia 
r.ll  men  are  brothers."' 

— La  \'icloire  (Paris), 


owners  would  require  a  previous  unseating  and  slaying  of  the 
Revolution.  But  we  are  further  remoAcd  from  this  condition 
than  exer.  You  may  say  with  full  truth  to  the  French  prole- 
tariat that  we  are  not  giving  up  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  quite 
true  that  we  have  changed  our  methods  of  socialistic  construction. 
We  maintain  the  enterprises  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class, 
but  we  are  applying  methods  of  capitalistic  calculation  and 
marketing,  in  order  to  test  their  profitableness.  It  will  not  be 
possible,  ivntil  we  reach  an  incomparably  higher  stage  in  socialistic 
evolution,  to  conduct  all  the  enterprises  from  a  single  center 
and  to  distribute  the  necessary  workers  and  resources  to  them  on 
the  basis  of  a  prexiously  determined  national  plan.  The  present 
period  is  of  preparatory  character;  the  market  remains.  The 
nationalized  industrial  enterprises  have  an  independent  life 
within  certain  limits;  they  buy  and  sell,  and  thus  create  the 
bases  for  a  future  unified  socialistic  economic  plan.  Thus 
we  are  simultaneously  granting  capitalistic  concessions  to  certain 
enterprises.  The  economic  backwardness  of  Russia  and  its 
inexhaustible  natural  resources  afford  a  wide  scojje  for  the 
application  of  concessioned  capital.  The  State  retains  in  its 
hands  the  means  of  transportation  and  the  most  important 
industrial  enterprises." 

Now  Mr.  Trotzky  admits  a  certain  competition  between  the 
"capitalistic  concessioned  enterprises  and  the  homeogeneous 
enterprises  of  the  Socialist  state  in  which  the  latter  have  un- 
questionably the  upper  hand."  The  crux  of  the  question  lies  in 
the  "balance  of  power"  and  we  are  further  advised: 

"The  reformists  at  one  time  thought  that  the  cooperatives 
would  gradually  absorb  capitalism.  So  long  as  the  bourgeoisie, 
defeiiding  priAate  property  in  the  means  of  production,  re- 
nuiins  in  power,  this  hope  will  be  a  mere  utopia.  As  for  Russia, 
we  may  say  that  as  long  as  the  working  class  maintains  its  power 
and  as  long  as  the  state  has  the  fundamental  industries  in  its 
hands,  the  'imperceptible  and  smooth'  reconstruction  of  capital- 
ism, with  the  aid  of  concessions,  is  hardly  more  capable  of  real- 
ization than  the  transformation  of  a  capitalist  order  of  society 
into  the  Socialist  order  of  society,  with  the  aid  of  the  coopera- 
tives. We  have  no  reason  to  speak  of  a  return  to  capitalism. 
We  have  onlv  altered  the  methods  of  socialistic  construction." 


END  OF  DENMARK'S  LONG  LOCKOUT 

illK  (IHHATKST  LABOR  STIiUOGLi:  in  Denmark 
since  1899  came  to  an  end  by  compronnse  after  a  1  wo 
months'  lockout  and  while  ihc  labor  jm-css  say  t  he  workers 
have  gained  a  victory,  journals  more  sympathetic  toward  lli(> 
(Mn])l()y(Ts  regret  that  so  much  time  had  to  be  lost  in  tho  dispute 
and  can  see  no  great  advantage  accruing  to  tho  joint  interest  of 
the  employer  and  the  worker.  lOarly  in  February,  we  arc  re- 
Tninded,  the  Danish  Employers'  Association  declared  a  lockout 
ot'  workingmen  l)elonging  to  the  unions,  because  the  unions  rc- 
bclled  at  a  proposed  reduction  in  wages.  The  chief  points  of  the 
compromise,  by  which  the  lockout  was  ended  on  April  7th,  ar(^ 
listed  as  follows: 

A  gcMieral  reduction  of  l.j  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  les.ser  paid 
einplo\(>es  suffer  a  slighter  reduction,  but  iiot  less  than  12  ])er 
cent .  OAcrtime  work  commands  an  additional  payment  of  2o per 
c(  lit.  for  the  ninth  hour  and  of  33J-^  per  cent.  for.  the  tenth  hour. 
The  original  agreement  on  an  eight-hour  working  day  is  safe- 
guarded, but  various  ]>has(>s  of  this  question  are  to  be  studied  by 
a  representative  committee.  Also,  the  division  of  the  working 
hours  is  to  be  submitted  to  further  negotiation.  The  present 
compromise  agreement,  we  are  told,  is  valid  for  one  year  and,  if  it 
is  renewed,  the  wage  schedules  are  to  be  revised  only  once  a  year. 
All  other  matters  of  dispute  ai-e  to  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  settlement  was  voted  on  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 


A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  DINNER. 

The  Toastmaster:  "Before  we  leave  the  table,  I  ask  the  delegates 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  on  behalf  of  the  starving  Russians  to 
stand  in  sUeuce  for  a  few  moments."' 

— Simplicissimus  (jNIunich). 


Employers'  Association  and  the  Labor  Unions  and  we  are  told 
that  of  the  Employers'  Association  394  voted  for  the  compromise 
and  41  against,  while  among  the  Labor  Unions  the  corresponding 
vote  was  38-3  to  122.  The  press  of  both  sides  in  the  struggle  wel- 
come its  ending  and,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Conservative  party, 
the  Copenhagen  Berlingske  Tidende,  which  rather  closely  repre- 
sents the  Employers'  view-point  has  this  to  say:  "Those  who 
have  made  the  peace  are  content  with  their  work  and  show  it. 
Officially  as  well  as  unofficially  the  representatives  both  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  declare  that  the  peace  satisfies  them  and 
this  satisfaction  is  apparent  among  the  general  public."    But  this 
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newspaper  believes  that  the  settlement  ought  to  have  been  ob- 
tained without  the  costly  and  protracted  industrial  stoppage 
which  the  public  has  had  to  suffer  during  two  months  and  it  adds 
the  ominous  prediction: 

"The  reduction  of  wages  secured  through  the  compromise  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  our  industrial  life.  Even 
with  this  reduction,  wages  are  higher  in  Denmark  than  in  other 
countries.  What  is  more,  certain  well-kno'wn  conditions  gi\e 
foreign  competition  an  enormous  lead  over  our  handicapped 
industries." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  workers,  the 
Copenhagen  Socialdemokraten  characterizes  the  compromise  as 
"  an  honorable  peace  for  the  labor  unions."  Also  it  maintains  that 
the  employers  have  been  defeated  at  everj-  point  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  "stands 
unshaken  and  unabridged."  The  employers  expected  an  easy 
\actory,  according  to  this  journal, but  thej-had  to  "knuckle  down 
to  an  agreement  with  an  equal  party  that  could  not  be  defeated 
and  with  whom  a  compromise  was  reached  only  by  the  surrender 
of  exorbitant  demands  one  bj'  one." 

The  Copenhagen  Politiken,  organ  of  the  Radical  Lefts,  has 
occupied  a  somewhat  middle  ground  by  being  rather  unsympa- 
thetic toward  the  employers  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to 
support  all  the  demands  of  the  workers.  This  newspaper  speaks 
strongly  for  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  to  pre\ent  similar 
costly  labor  conflicts,  and  issues  a  warning  to  the  conservative 
forces  in  these  words : 

"The  only  possible  way  that  the  employers  can  moderate  the 
storms  hovering  on  their  horizon  and  come  to  an  understanding 
of  the  political  importance  of  the  outcome  of  the  lockout,  is  to 
undertake  seriously  the  task  of  making  the  workers  personally 
interested  in  their  industrial  concerns." 


BERLIN  AS  BABEL 

FUGITIVES  FROM  MANY  COIXTRIES  have  tlocked 
to  Berlin,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  most  notable  are 
banded  in  cliques  of  Hindus,  Egyptians,  Turks,  and  "even 
Irishmen  who  meet  in  obscure  cafes  and  plot  the  overthrow  of 
the  British  Empire."  We  are  told  further  by  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchf'stor  (iiuirdion  that  Berlin  harbors 
also  many  Hungarians — most  (jf  them  Jewish — who  have  fled 
from  the  "WTiite  Terror.  They  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for 
their  political  enlightenment  and  artistic  culture,  and  they  have 
a  scientific  bent  that  "runs  into  psychology,  hypnotism,  and  the 
occult."  Thanks  to  the  White  Terror,  many  of  the  l)est  minds 
of  modern  Hungary  are  not  in  Budapest,  but  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  this  informant  relates,  and  proceeds  then  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  Russian  refugees  who  are  most  conspicuous  in 
Germany's  Babel.  All  along  it  has  been  shown  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  regime  in  Russia  sent  colonies  of  Russians  to 
southeastern  Europe  in  search  of  shelter,  while  commercial  and 
industrial  classes  are  well  represented  in  England  and  in  France. 
But  Germany  seems  to  have  drawn  the  great  bulk  of  Russians, 
and  The  Guardian's  correspondent  ■WTites: 

"They  number  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  all  Ger- 
many, and  over  a  hundred  thousand  in  Berlin.  A  few  of  them 
are  Communists.  ^Vlany  of  them  are  Jewish  Russians  who  held 
securities  in  Germany  before  the  war  or  who  have  speculated  or 
profiteered^there  since  the  war. 

"The  majority  are  refugees  from  the  Revolution,  and  include 
much  of  what  is  left  of  the  Tsarist  aristocracy — princes  who  once 
owTied  entire  provinces,  starving  their  peasants  for  profit  and 
ha\-ing  them  beaten  for  stealing  wood,  princesses  who  had  ser- 
vants, chambermaids,  and  footmen  to  wait  on  them,  merchants 
who  once  had  town  and  country  palaces,  generals  whose  bright 
uniforms  and  starred  breasts  augmented  the  brilliance  of  the 
Tsarist  Court.  ^lost  of  them  live  here  in  abject  poverty,  and 
some  are  so  poor  that  the  German  Government  keeps  them  in 


concentration  camps  to  save  them  from  perishing  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin." 

There  is  a  tj'pe  of  Russian  aristocrat  in  Berlin,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  last  of  his  kind,  and  the  writer  describes  him  as  "very 
handsome,  affable,  and  a  little  effeminate."  His  manners  are 
perfect,  his  movements  graceful,  and  it  is  averred  that  however 
poor  he  maj'  be,  his  dress  is  always  immaculate.  Among  the 
more  stolid  Germans  he  "moves  with  the  elegant,  condescending 
charm  of  a  superior  being."  His  taste  is  exquisite,  altho  a  little 
old-fashioned,  he  has  a  natural  gift  for  mtisic  and  plays  the 
piano  superbly.      The  Guardian's  correspondent  continues: 

"  He  is  always  in  debt,  and  if  by  chance  he  has  money  he  spends 
it  laA-ishh",  gi^'ing  generously  to  his  poorer  compatriots.  If  he 
has  no  monej'  he  borrows,  and  spends  what  he  has  borrowed  as 
lavishly  as  tho  it  were  his  own.  He  will  give  to  a  friend  in  need 
rather  than  pay  a  debt  owing  to  one  not  in  need,  even  if  he  is 
threatened  with  the  law. 

■'He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  selfishness  and  neglect  of 
others,  tho  not  through  meanness — he  is  incapable  of  meanness. 
His  selfishness  is  that  of  a  child.  It  is  sometimes  so  great  that 
he  seems  unaware  of  the  existence  of  other  people,  except  as 
objects  of  his  affability.  And  yet  his  gestures  and  his  most  un- 
considered actions  are  generous  and  self-sacrificing  to  the  point 
of  lunacy. 

"His  education  is  made  up  of  shreds  of  history  imperfectly 
remembered  and  completely  misunderstood,  and  of  literature 
chiefly  Russian,  French  and  English.  His  favorite  poet  is 
Byron.  Of  scientific  knowledge  he  has  hardly  a  trace,  altho  his 
curiosity  is  agreeably  stimulated  by  hypnotism  and  telepathy. 

"His  politics  are  made  up  of  a  few  simple  crudities  that  have 
emerged  from  his  pseudo-historical  education.  For  him  revolu- 
tions in  general  and  the  Russian  Revolution  in  particular  are  the 
work  of  Jews  and  Freemasons.  He  is  beginning  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  a  Tsarist  restoration — Kolchak,  Denikin,  Yudenitch, 
Wrangel  failed  because  the  French  and  British  Governments 
imder  the  influence  of  Jews  and  Freemasons  did  not  give  these 
crusaders  sufficient  support.  The  Russian  famine  was  a  hopeful 
sign — perhaps  it  would  have  weakened  the  hold  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky — but  that  hope,  too,  has  vanished  and  the  aristocratic 
refugee  is  mo\ed  to  pity  by  the  famine  and  typhus  stricken 
I)easants  of  the  Volga  and  is  willing  to  play  the  piano  or  the 
balalaika  in  aid  of  them." 

Real  history  rolls  on  altogether  unlike  the  history  this  Russian 
aristocrat  learned  at  home,  we  are  told,  for  the  splendor  of  the 
past  Tsarist  court  is  gone,  and  it  is  "beginning  to  fade  from  his 
mind  as  a  future  A-ision."  He  feels  that  there  is  "a  discord  in 
the  universe,  that  there  is  immanent  injustice,"  but  he  accepts 
it  with  truly  Russian  fatalism,  and  the  writer  asks: 

"Indeed,  what  can  he  do?  He  feels  that  things  have  changed, 
but  that  he  himself  has  not  changed,  for  he  has  learnt  nothing 
and  has  forgotten  nothing.  He  will  remain  as  he  is,  charming, 
sui)erfluous,  and  innocentlj-  wicked,  the  helpless  child  of  circum- 
stances far  too  big  and  complex  for  his  understanding. 

"This  description  fits  many  Russians  here  in  every  detail. 
Some  it  fits  in  some  details.  Those  whom  it  fits  in  no  details  are 
exceptional. 

"Thus  it  is  that  the  achievements  of  the  Russians  here  in 
Berlin  are  the  achievements  of  the  esthetic  temperament  rather 
than  of  character  and  intellect.  Whatever  they  do  has  charm 
and  b«'auty.  The  singing  in  German  cabarets  is  nearly  alwaj's 
cheap  and  A-ulgar.  But  when  the  Russians  sing  the  whole 
audience  is  moved  by  the  depth  and  the  melancholy  of  the  Rus- 
sian soul.  They  are  poor  and  their  cabarets  and  restaurants 
are  unpretentious,  but  their  cooking  is  infinitely  superior  to 
German  cooking.  Their  stagecraft  is  a  long  way  behind  the 
German,  which  is  the  most  daring  and  progressive  in  the  world, 
but  their  acting  is  so  full  of  feeling  and  temperament  that  average 
German  actors  are  stiff  and  wooden  by  comparison.  Their 
dancing  is  so  superior  to  anything  knowTi  that  no  German  dancer, 
liowever  ambitious,  could  even  dream  of  rivaling  them. 

"German  art,  like  the  German  stage,  is  progressive  and  full 
of  character  and  daring.  It  is  more  significant  and  important 
than  the  Russian,  but  it  is  inferior  in  beauty,  elegance,  good  taste. 
The  Russian  refugees  have  contributed  hardly  anything  to  the 
intense  intellectual  and  political  life  of  Berlin,  but  in  everything 
that  makes  for  refined  charm,  elegance,  esthetic  enjoyment, 
and  forgetfulness  of  everyday  cares  their  contribution  is  unprece- 
dented and  insurpassable." 


TURNING  LAKES  INTO  FARMS 


THE  [MYRIAD  PRETTY  LAKES  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  arc  doomed  to  vanish,  and  in  their  place  will 
appear  farm-lands  and  homesteads,  growing  wheat  and 
corn  and  still  more  valuable  crops  of  boys  and  girls.  So,  at  any 
rate,  thinks  Dr.  J.  R.  Nannestad,  of  Albert  Lea.  Minn,  "It  will 
not  be  verv  long  before  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  will  miss  their 
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country.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  All  our  lakes 
started  their  yoimg  life  during  the  glacial  peroid.  They  are  part 
of  our  heritage  from  the  glacial  i)eriod — not  so  very  long  ago. 
Every  close  obser^•er  of  ^Nliimesota  knows  that  our  lakes  are 
slowly  but  surely  disappearing. 

"A  great  many  meadows,  swamps  and  sloughs  speak  to  us 
to-day  of  their  past  history  as  lakes.    Xot  very  long  ago  Freeborn 
County  contained  possibly  t'wice  or  three  times  as 
many  lakes  as  it  does  now. 

"If  anybody  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  our 
present  lakes,  he  need  only  look  at  T-win  Lakes, 
IJear  Lake,  and  others.  They  are  all  filling  up.  Every 
little  creek  and  rill  that  runs  into  them  is  slowlj-  fill- 
ing them  up  with  dirt.  Water-plants  are  flourish- 
ing around  their  borders  and  way  into  their  waters. 
The  time  is  not  so  a  ery  far  away  when  all  our  lakes 
will  be  histori'.  At  best  lakes  are  only  short-lived 
creatures  in  the  history  of  our  earth. 

"Our  biggest  lake  in  the  county  to-day  is  no  doubt 
Albert  Lea  Lake.  But  not  so  very  long  ago  we 
had  a  lake  in  our  county  much  bigger  than  Albert 
Lea  Lake — four  or  fi\'e  times  as  big. 

■'Altogether  the  lake  covered  a  territory  of  some 
27,000  acres  or  considerably  more  than  a  township. 

"For  want  of  a  better  name  I  shall  call  it  the 
'Vanished  Lake.' 

"In  its  original  splendor  it  was  a  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  water.  It  ranked  in  class  "vsnth  such  lakes 
as  ^Minnetonka  and  Cass  Lakes.  It  never  was  very 
deep,  but  in  stormy  weather  it  roUed  ^vith  big  heavy 
waves.    It  swarmed  with  fish. 

"Just  take  a  glance  at  the  divide  between  the 
Geneva  Lake  and  the  Payne  In%'estment  Company 
lands,  where  the  dam  is  put  in  to  hold  the  waters  of 
Geneva  Lake. 

' '  There  is  verj-  little  difference  in  the  level  between 
the  lake  and  the  Pa\-ne  Investment  Company  farm 
lands.  If  the  State  would  allow  it  no  doubt  the 
Pa\-ne  Investment  Company  coiild  drain  the  whole 
Geneva  Lake  by  simply  extending  their  open  ditch 
a  few  feet  farther.  Xot  so  very  long  ago,  probably 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  a  sand  dune  or  sand  ridge  was  formed  at  the 
narrow  neck  and  two  lakes  Avere  separated.  I  do 
not  know  what  caused  the  ridge  to  be  formed.  It 
may  have  been  the  work  of  our  old  friend  the  beaver, 
the  original  civil  engineer  of  Freeborn  County.  At 
any  rate  the  division  was  made  and  the  big  lake, 
deprived  of  aU  the  water  in  Geneva  Lake,  was  con- 
siderably reduced.  Its  original  majesty  and  beauty 
waslost.  Instead  of  a  lake  it  became  largely  a  marsh." 


"The  mjTiad  pretty  lakes  of  "Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  doomed  to  vanisli."  This 
striking  map  shows  what  Minnesota  will  miss  If  this  prophecy  comes  true. 


beautiful  lakes,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  The  Digest.  In  a  con- 
tribution to  The  Evening  Tribune  (Albert  Lea)  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  happened  to  the  largest  lake  in  his  county. 
We  recently  quoted  an  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  land  of  the 
JSIiddle  West  is  drving  up.  The  farmers  around  the  northern 
lakes  are  evidently  satisfied  with  this  process,  so  long  as  it  enables 
them  to  substitute  farmhouses  and  wheat-fields  for  lake  or  swamp 
regions.    Writes  Dr.  Xannestad  in  the  paper  named  above: 

"Among  her  many  natural  beauties,  Freeborn  County  also 
V)oasts  of  a  number  of  beautiful  lakes.  If  a  man  could  climb  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  high  enough  to  give  him  a  view  of  the  whole  county 
he  would  be  able  to  count  some  fifteen  or  twenty  lakes — all  within 
our  county  limits. 

"This  seems  a  great  deal.  But  still,  not  so  very  long  ago,  we 
had  a  great  many  more  lakes  in  the  county  than  we  have  to-day. 
IMany  people  believe  that  our  lakes  are  permanent  features  of  our 


One  of  the  landowners  near  the  lake,  and  a 
friend  of  his,  conceived  the  idea  of  draining  the  old 
lake  bottom.  Thej'  started  a  movement  to  dig  a 
big  ditch  for  this  purpose.  It  was  in  1908,  when  drainage  on 
a  large  scale  was  a  new  idea  in  Minnesota.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? The  surface  water  disappeared.  But  there  was  no  sub- 
drainage.  Without  subdrainage,  says  Dr.  Xannestad,  land  can 
not  be  farmed,  can  not  be  turned  into  field.  The  feeling  among 
the  farmers  was  bitter.  They  had  paid  out  their  hard-earned 
money  and  received  very  Uttle  in  return.     The  story  goes  on : 

"  The  years  rolled  by.  Things  were  at  a  deadlock,  ^hen  some- 
thing happened.  One  day  ;Mr.  G.  H.  Pav-ne  of  Omaha  dropt  in. 
He  bought  the  Barber  lands  and  some  additional  acres — a  total 
of  14.000  acres.  Mr.  Pav-ne  maintained  that  the  question  of  sub- 
drainage  could  be  solved  by  deepening  the  big  ditch.  During  the 
years  that  had  passed  public  sentiment  had  changed  considerably. 
Farmers  who  had  drained  their  lands  had  found  out  that  these 
drained  lands  were  the  very  richest  part  of  their  farm. 

"In  the  meantime  !Mr.  Paj-ne  had  not  been  idle.    He  was  con- 
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vineed  that  even  the  first  ditch  would  make  it  possible  to  drain 
the  upper  lands  near  Gene\a  Lake.  In  1919  he  started  to  run  big 
open  ditches  every  quarter  mile.  A  road  appeared  around  every 
section.  As  soon  as  the  ditches  were  dry  big  tiles  were  put  in. 
Finally  the  ditches  were  filled  in  and  levelled. 

"So — ^lo  and  behold — the  ugly  marsh  was  changed  into  snug 
little  80-acre  farms  of  high  grade  land  serA'ed  by  an  excellent 
system  of  roads.  In  this  way  Mr.  Pa>Tie  developed  3,000  acres 
a  year.  Six  thousand  acres  oiit  of  his  14,000  are  already  in  crop, 
or  ready  for  1922. 

"The  soil  of  the  old  lake  bottom  is  deep,  underlaid  with  clay. 
The  decayed  vegetation  of  ages  gives  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fertilizers.  The  land  has  already  proved  its  ^alue.  In  1920 
and  1921  it  raised  excellent  crops  of  flax,  rye,  com,  potatoes,  soy- 
beans, sugar  beets  and  clover. 

"There  is  something  wonderfully  attractive  in  the  idea  of 
changing  a  worthless  marsh  into  homes  where  men  and  women 
can  live  in  happiness,  and  Avhere  the  laughter  of  children  is  heard 
instead  of  the  howls  of  the  wolf. 

"To  drive  o\'er  the  land  to-day — when  the  gi'owing  crops 
raise  their  lovely  heads  instead  of  the  old  marsh  grass— is  a  great 
pleasure.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole  marsh  will  be 
transformed  into  beautiful  farms,  into  homes. 

"By  that  time  the  Vanished  Lake  will  have  served  its  pui-pose. 
It  "w-ill  have  finished  its  life's  cycle.  Once  more  it  will  be  dry  land 
as  it  used  to  be  before  the  ice  made  it  into  a  lake.  And  where  the 
fishes  swam  and  the  billoA\s  roared  the  farmer  now  plows  his  field. 

"The  Vanished  Lake  lives  in  memory  only." 


TO  THE  POLE  BY  PLANE 

A  VIATION  WILL  PLAY  a  capital  part  in  Captain  Roald 
JL\  Amundsen's  polar  exi)edition  of  this  year.  It  is  a  renewal 
jL  JL  of  his  attempt  to  drift  over  the  Pole  with  the  ice-pack,  but 
as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  his  A'essel  Avill  go  precisely  over  the  end  of 
the  earth's  axis,  he  counts  on  getting  there  by  a  side  trip,  using  an 
airplane  from  the  nearest  point.  Outfitted  and  pro^^sioned  for 
a  seven-year  cruise,  the  power  schooner  Maud  left  Puget  Sound 
early  this  month  with  Captain  Amundsen  and  a  crew  of  picked 
men..  The  Maud  carries  ^\ith  it  two  aii-planes,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  utilized,  if  necessary,  for  the  final  dash  to  the  Polo  and  return. 
Says  LawTcnce  W.  Pedrose  in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago): 

"Financed  by  the  Government  of  Norway,  Captain  Amundsen 
left  Christiania  in  July,  191 S,  and  entered  the  Arctic  through 
Bering  Strait  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  intending  to  freeze  in 
with  the  ice-pack  and  drift  across  the  polar  sea.  The  Mandlost 
its  propeller  near  Cape  Serge,  Siberia,  in  October,  1921.  Short  of 
supplies,  Captain  Amundsen  returned  to  Nome,  Alaska,  and  from 
there  came  to  the  United  States. 

"Returning  to  Norway,  Captain  Amundsen  perfected  plans  to 
continue  his  search  for  the  North  Pole.  There  ho  procured  the 
services  of  a  Norwegian  Army  flight  officer  to  pilot  the  ain)lane,an 
all-steel  plane,  obtained  in  New  York,  which  held  the  endurance 
record,  ha\'ing  made  a  non-stop  flight  of  2,400  miles  a  few  months 
pre\"iously.  Because  of  its  bulk  the  machine  was  to  be  flo^\■n 
across  the  American  continent  before  being  dismantled  and 
stowed  away  in  the  Ma  ud.  Unfortunately,  it  was  ^\Tecked  or  the 
trip,  but  this  did  not  alter  Amundsen's  plans,  and  the  large  piano 
carried  will  be  al)le  to  take  the  whole  crew  out  of  the  Arctic, 
should  the  ship  be  erusht  in  the  ice. 

"Another  modem  invention,  "w'ith  which  the  ship  will  be 
equipped,  is  a  long-range  radiophone  outfit,  and  it  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  this  Arctic  voyage,  far  from  being 
the  lonesome  venture  of  earlier  exi>lorers,  will  bo  relieved  by  fre- 
quent exchange  of  news  or  other  information  with  the  centers  of 
civilization. 

"Alt ho  pro^^sions  enough  to  last  seven  years  are  carried.  Cap- 
tain Amundsen  believes  his  ship  'will  emerge  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ■w'ithin  three  to  five  years.  It  is  expected  the  ship  will 
reach  a  point  nearest  the  Pole  in  the  early  spring  of  1924.  With 
the  Maud  as  a  base  for  operations,  the  big  plane  will  then  bo 
brought  into  use  for  the  final  dash  to  the  North  Pole,  while  the 
other  plane,  a  Curtiss  Oriole  t^-pe,  christened  the  Kristina  before 
it  was  delivered  to  the  explorer  at  Curtiss  Field,  on  April  G,  mil  be 
used  for  scouting  purposes  and  other  incidental  service.  It  is 
equipped  with  an  electric  self-starter,  can  stay  in  the  air  seven 
hours,  and  like  its  mother-ship  will  fly  the  Norwegian  colors." 

If  Amundsen  is  to  stand  where  Peary  made  his  North  Pole  ob- 
servations on  April  G,  1909,  the  monoplane  may  be  very  useful. 


thinks  The  Times  (New  York).     As  quoted  in  The  Aerial  Age 
(New  York)  this  paper  says: 

" The  drifting  Maud  should  eventually  shake  herself  free  of  the 
ice  and  emerge  into  blue  water  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, unless  the  pack  destroys  her,  but  the  chances  of  her  passing 
very  near  the  Pole  are  not  hriglit.     At  some  i)oint  the  explorer 


Cupyri«;hted  by    Undeiwu.Kl  A;    Uii.UMw 


FOR  PLANE  SAILING  TO   THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Aznundsen  in  hLs  airship    that   will    put  the  picturesque  teams  of 
shaRgy  Eskimo  doRs  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 


would  probably  have  to  leave  her  and  march  or  fly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Polo. 

"There  might  be  a  risk  in  seeking  the  ship  after  a  'dash'  to- 
ward the  Pole  if  it  were  necessary  to  de])end  upon  dog  sleds. 
The  Mnud  might  not  move  very  fast,  but  if  the  explorer  and 
his  picked  companions  were  abseixt  from  her  for  weeks  there 
would  be  danger  of  missing  her  altogether.  Captain  Anumdsen 
A^sely  decided  to  take  two  airi)lanes  with  him,  one  for  im- 
portant flight  work  aiul  another  for  scouting.  The  big  metal 
plane  has  already  flowii  in  the  Arctic  Circle  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures. Both  machines  should  be  gnvat  tinie-savers  if  the  Maud's 
drift  carries  her  within  quick  fljiug-distance  of  the  I*oIe. 

"Admiral  Peary  foresaw  the  use  of  the  airplane  for  Arctic 
exploration  as  long  ago  as  1912.  Iix  his  book  'The  Secrets  of 
Polar  Travel'  (1917),  he  said:  'Fi\o  years  ago  at  the  aniiual 
diimer  of  the  Exi)lorers'  Club  I  ventured  tho  prophecy  that  in  a 
few  years  tho  polar  regions  Avould  be  reconnoitercnl  and  explored 
through  the  air.'  He  made  his  'drive'  for  the  Polo  from  Cape 
Columbia  on  the  northern  coast  of  Grant  Land,  which  is  less  than 
500  miles  south.    He  went  on  to  say: 

"'From  Cape  Columbia  it  is  less  than  1,400  miles  in  a  straight 
line  directly  across  and  over  the  Pole  to  Cape  Chelyuskiix  on  the 
Siberian  coast,  the  most  northern  point  of  Eurasia.  To  Wrangell 
Island  across  Crocker  Island  atid  the  entirely  unexplored  region 
between  the  Pole  and  Bering  Strait  it  is  about  1,500  miles.  From 
Cape  Columbia  to  Spitzbergen  it  is  900  miles,  to  Franz  Josef 
Land  less  than  1,000  miles,  and  to  Point  Barrow  al)out  1,400  miles. 

"It  is  relevant  to  note  that  the  metal  monoplane  acquired  by 
Captain  Amundsen  has  kept  the  air  for  more  than  twenty-six 
hours,  and  has  already  flown  from  Mineola  to  Fort  Norman  in 
the  Arctic  Circle,  6,000  miles.  It  is  conceivable  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  this  plane  could  be  Qovra  from  Point  Barrow  to 
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North  Cape.  Norway,  vdth.  a  stop  in  the  neighborliood  of  the 
Pole,  but  Raold  Amundsen  is  too  experienced  an  e.vijlorer  to  face 
such  desperate  risks.  The  drift  by  the  route  the  Meh  ille-Bryant 
cask  No.  2  was  supjjosed  to  take  is  theoretically  both  safe  and 
sure,  and  the  North  Pole  can  best  be  reached  by  an  airplane  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  understand  its  limitations." 


METERED  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

WHY  SHOULD  NOT  telephone  subscribers  pay  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  service  they  get,  just  as  do  users 
of  electric  light,  or  of  water  in  places  where  the  houses 
have  meters?  Some  telephone  service,  to  be  sure,  is  on  a  call 
basis,  which  is  something  like  the  method  of  charging  so  much 
"per  faucet"  for  water.     One  faucet  may  run  a  hundred  times 


Courtesy  ol    '"Popular  Mechanik.:?, ' "  Chi<air". 

TO    METER    TALK:  THE      TELECHROXOMETER." 


as  much  water  as  its  fellow,  and  likewise  one  telephone  call  may 
consume  an  hour  while  the  next  takes  thirty  seconds.  The  only 
fair  way  would  seem  to  be  to  charge  for  the  exact  amount  of 
electricity,  or  gas,  or  water,  or  talk,  that  is  used  by  the  sub- 
scriber. Arguments  of  this  sort  have  evidently  made  their 
appeal  to  the  citizenry  of  Everett,  Wash.,  where,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago),  the  first  metered  tele- 
phone service  in  the  world,  with  6,000  subscribers,  was  established 
recently.  It  seems  that  the  new  rates,  which  are  on  trial  under 
orders  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Works,  are  based  on  the  time 
consumed  in  actual  talking,  as  gas,  electricity,  and  water  are 
metered.     Says  the  magazine  named  above: 

"Under  this  system  the  ser\-ice  company  asserts  that  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  cost  to  85  per  cent,  of  its  subscribers  and 
increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant  by  2,000  telephones  without 
adding  to  the  exchanges. 


"These  changes  are  made  possible  through  the  development  of 
a  device  known  as  a  'telechronometer,'  wliich  accurately  measures 
the  length  of  time  each  telephone  is  used  by  the  calling  party. 
Incoming  calls  are  not  registered.  For  more  than  a  year  the 
telechrono meters  have  been  tested,  and  last  December  they  were 
ordered  placed  on  all  telephones  in  the  Everett  system.  Just 
recently  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  change  made  from  a 
flat-rate  basis  to  a  '  pay-for-what-you-use '  system.  The  cere- 
mony of  throwing  the  switch  that  turned  the  current  into  the  new 
system  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  engineers,  public 
utility  officials,  mayors,  councilmen,  and  others,  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

■'Among  other  advantages  of  the  telechronometer,  the  com- 
pany claims  that  it  will  discourage  and  probably  eliminate  'listen- 
ing-in' on  party  lines,  as  it  ■will  cost  the  eavesdropper  money  to 
take  do\vn  his  receiver  and  gather  the  neighborhood  gossip; 
unnecessary  and  frivolous  conversations  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  use  of  ten,  eight,  six,  and  four-party  hnes  will 
be  increased,  because  there  will  be  less  traffic  on  the  lines. 

"Tests  made  vriih.  the  telechronometer  while  the  system  was 
still  on  a  flat-rate  basis  showed  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  sub- 
scribers used  78  per  cent,  of  the  service  at  a  cost  of  .64  cent  per 
"telechrone,'  which  is  the  term  used  for  one  minute  of  conversa- 
tion. The  other  50  per  cent,  used  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  service 
at  a  cost  of  2.27  cents  a  telechrone.  Yet  all  paid  the  same  flat 
rate  for  a  similar  class  of  ser\ice. 

'Telephone  service  is  now  given  for  as  little  as  $1  a  month, 
which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  60  telechrones  a  month.  If  he 
uses  more  than  that  amount  he  pays  one  cent  a  telechrone  for  it. 
Single-party  business  telephones  that  formerly  cost  $6  a  month 
are  now  $5.25  a  month,  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  600  tele- 
chrones, or  almost  24  minutes  of  conversation,  each  business  da^^ 

"The  telechronometer  is  a  little  device  located  close  to  each 
tele])hone  and  registers  the  time  consumed  bj'^  the  calling  party, 
after  'central'  has  made  the  connection.  Registration  is  stopt 
the  instant  the  receiver  is  replaced  on  the  hook.  No  influence 
outside  the  control  of  the  subscriber  can  cause  registration. 

"The  inventor  describes  the  telechronometer  as  a  train  of 
gears  that  controls  the  dial  pointers  which  registers  in  t«ns,  hun- 
dreds, and  thousands.  Movement  of  the  meter  is  caused  by 
a  polarized  relay,  which  operates  as  follows:  WTien  a  subscriber 
i-emoves  his  receiver  from  the  phone  and  the  operator  has  made 
the  desired  connection,  current  flows  from  the  central  battery  to 
the  telephone  transmitter  and  the  telechronometer  begins  to 
register,  and  when  the  receiver  is  hung  up,  the  current  is  reversed 
and  the  meter  stops  registering.  Thus  the  pointers  on  the  dial 
measui-e  the  exact  time  of  the  conversation. 

"The  apparatus  at  the  central  office  consists  of  a  duplicate 
pole-changing  switch,  each  set  being  controlled  by  a  standard 
time  clock.  The  unit  of  time  moA^ement  of  the  pole-changing 
switches  for  local  service  is  15  seconds,  and  the  meter  dials  reg- 
ister one  unit  for  every  four  current  changes  from  the  central 
pole  changer. 

"The  two  big  clocks  located  in  the  central  office  of  the  Everett 
sjstem  are  guaranteed  to  operate  with  no  more  than  10  seconds 
of  variation  in  24  hours.  Any  defect  in  the  meter  would  only 
cause  it  not  to  register,  and  the  telephone  company  is  willing  to 
take  this  chance." 


WERE  THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  CANNIBALS?— Did  the  pre- 
historic cliflf-dwellers  eat  human  flesh?  George  H.  Pepper, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  points  to  evidence 
unearthed  by  him  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  walled-in  town  of 
Pueblo  Bonito  in  Chaco  Canon,  northwestern  New  Mexico,  as 
indicating  that  thej'  did  so  occasionally,  either  through  stress  of 
hunger,  or  in  the  performace  of  some  mysterious  religious  rite. 
Sajs  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington) : 

' '  In  some  of  the  upper  rooms  of  this  silent  stone  city,  charred 
and  cracked  human  bones  were  found  scattered  about  with  ani- 
mal bones  which  had  apparenth"  been  part  of  the  meal.  '  Skulls 
and  other  portions  of  the  skeletons  presented  the  same  appear- 
ance,' says  Air.  Pepper,  'as  did  the  animal  bones  broken  open  for 
the  extraction  of  the  marrow.  There  was  no  evidence  of  human 
bodies  having  been  buried  in  rooms  above  the  first  floor,  nor  was 
there  any  evidence  of  there  having  been  a  fire  in  the  room.' 
WTiether  this  ghastly  feast  was  the  result  of  some  Russian-like 
famine  or  part  of  a  ghoulish  religious  rite  is  a  mystery  to  which 
there  is  as  yet  no  clue.  This  pueblo  was  built  years  before  the 
Spanish  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  investigations  show  conclu- 
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Photo  from  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

HAVE  WE  GONE  TOO   FAR? 


PASSENGER-TRAIX  OF  TO-DAY  AXD   ITS  GRANDPARENT  OP  90  YEARS  AGO. 


At  the  right  is  the  first  steam  locomotive  in  New  York  State,  the  De  Witt  Clinton,  under  its  own  steam,  hauUng  a  train  of  early  passenger 
coaches,  weighing  less  than  two  tons  each.     The  modern  Pullman  weighs  some  90  tons.     Is  the  modern  car  "overweight"  and  due  to  "reduce"? 


sively  that  it  was  occupied  for  many  years — perhaps  centuries. 
The  later  architecture  is  clearly  superior  to  the  older  portions 
and  shows  that  these  Indians  had  reached  a  high  plane  of  devel- 
opment. Nowhere  in  the  Southwest  have  there  been  found  such 
masses  of  turquoise  beads,  pendants  and  inlays  as  were  discovered 
among  these  old  Bonito  people  whose  esthetic  attainments  are 
further  showm  by  the  elaborately  decorated  stone  mortar  and  the 
designs  in  color  on  the  various  skilfully  ■\\TOught  ceremonial 
articles  found  in  the  council  chambers  of  these  cliff-dwellers." 


ARE  OUR  RAILROAD  CARS  TOO  HEAVY? 

AN  OCCASIONAL  ENGINEER  began  to  ask  this  question 
/\  in  public  over  aquartercentury  ago.  Henry  Ford  answers 
^  ^  it  in  the  affirmative  very  positively.  A  WTiter  in  The 
Scientific  American  seems  to  agree  with  him.  Formany  years  past, 
he  saj's,  he  has  been  watching  with  interest  the  steady  increase 
in  the  size  and  weight  of  rolling  stock.  This  increase  has  taken 
place  in  agreement  with  the  weU-proA'ed  fact  that  the  larger  the 
unit  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  the  more 
cheaply  can  they  be  carried.  This  is  true  both  of  the  steamship 
and  of  the  railroad  car;  but  it  is  recognized  among  steamship 
men  that,  because  of  problems  of  operation  peculiar  to  a  ship  of 
enormous  size,  there  is  a  limit  to  which  increase  of  dimensions  can 
profitably  be  carried.  So  true  is  this  that  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  not  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever,  will  another  Leviathan 
be  built.    He  goes  on: 

"Now,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  railroad  man  should  ask  himself  whether  he  has  not  reached, 
or  indeed  exceeded,  the  limit  of  size  and  weight  in  freight  and 
passenger-cars,  with  coal-cars  of  120  tons  capacity,  and  Pullman 
cars  that  are  about  90  feet  in  length  and  approximately  as  many 
tons  in  weight. 

"We  are  well  aware  that  great  size  of  the  individual  unit  has 
always  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  our  American  railroads, 
and  that  this  is  due  both  to  the  geography  of  the  country,  with 
its  vast  distances  to  be  covred,  and  to  the  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  increased  comfort,  particularly  in  transcontinental 
journeys.  We  are  not  now,  however,  contesting  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  demand  for  great  size  and  weight  in  our  rolling  stock, 
but  we  do  wish  to  put  the  question  up  to  the  practical  railroad 
man  whether  in  meeting  these  conditions  we  have  not  in,  let  us 
say,  our  90-foot  Pullman  car  gone,  a  little  too  far. 

"The  Pullman  car  is  a  90-foot  bridge  structure  carried  upon 
end  piers  or  supports  represented  by  the  two  trucks.  Now  the 
weight  of  a  bridge  may  be  said  to  increase,  roughlj,  as  the  square 
of  its  length,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that,  as  between  a  train 
made  up  of  GO-foot  cars  and  one  made  up  of  90-foot  cars,  there 
would  be  a  very  large  saA"ing  of  dead-weight  in  favor  of  the  short- 
car  train.  In  answer  to  the  statement  that  the  weight  of  a  Pull- 
man car  makes  for  greater  ease  of  riding,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 


altho  this  was  true  in  the  days  of  light  rails  and  indifferent  road- 
beds, it  has  but  little  weight  in  these  days  of  100-pound  steel  rail, 
and  track  with  eighteen  inches  of  stone  ballast. 

"As  to  the  other  fallacy  that  the  great  weight  of  the  Pullman 
of  to-day  is  conducive  to  safety,  it  may  fairly  be  answered  that, 
considered  by  themselves,  superfluous  weight  and  momentum  are 
positive  elements  of  danger  in  collision.  It  would  be  possible  to 
build  your  lighter  GO-foot  car  with  as  much  relative  strength  to 
resist  the  effects  of  collision,  as  is  shoA\-n  by  the  ponderous  90-foot 
car.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  given  numV)er  of  passengers  carried  in 
a  60-foot  car  train  of  Pullmans  woidd  be  subject  to  less  danger 
in  the  event  of  derailment  or  collisions  than  the  same  number  if 
carried  in  90-foot  cars,  the  inertia  of  the  train  being  considerably 
lighter  and  the  destructiAe  effects  less.  Of  course,  we  are  suppos- 
ing that  in  both  cases  the  cars  are  built  of  steel,  and  upon  ap- 
proved methods  of  construction.  Additional  saving  would 
be  effected  by  substitution  of  four-wheeled  for  six-wheeled 
trucks, 

"Then  there  is  the  question  of  upkeep  of  tracks  and  bridges. 
The  lighter  concentration  of  weight  on  the  four-Avheeled  trucks 
would  be  less  severe  on  the  track:  the  impact  at  rail  joints  would 
be  less,  and  the  bridge  engineer  would  find  that  he  could  lighten 
out  the  floor  system  of  his  bri(i<res  to  no  little  extent." 


THE  SAFETY  CRUSADE  FALLING  OFF 

AN  ALArnilNCr  INCREASE  IN  ACCIDENTS  in  some 
L\  factories  where  the  "safety-first"  movement  has  been 
JL  J^  allowed  to  lapse  is  reported  by  Verne  Edwin  Burnett  in 
Industrial  Management  (New  York).  "One  of  the  world's  great- 
est movements,"  as  he  pronounces  it,  with  its  splendid  rise  since 
the  opening  of  the  century,  has  noticeably  declined  during  the 
past  year,  he  asserts.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  In  many  cases  the  men  remained  suspicious  that  safety 
activities  originated  for  selfish  reasons  on  the  part  of  the  bosses — 
that  such  Avork  resulted  from  a  desire  to  "kid  them  along,"  in 
order  to  reduce  labor  turnoAcr  and  to  keep  them  satisfied.  Just 
when  a  multitude  of  workmen  began  to  think  that  aggressive 
safety  and  other  welfare  work  had  come  to  be  a  permanent  part 
of  industrial  life — the  Avord  "Retrench"  sounded  in  the  front 
offices  and  echoed  throughout  the  factories.    He  continues: 

"As  early  as  the  summer  of  1920,  safety  Avorkers  began  to  be 
laid  off.  By  autumn,  doctors  and  nurses  preA-iously  employed  for 
factory  safety  and  first-aid  Avork  began  to  look  elsewhere  for  sup- 
port. During  the  late  fall  and  AAnnter  adA'ertisements  appeared 
in  the  neAvspapers  and  trade  magazines  announcing  hospital 
apparatus  for  sale.  Some  hospitals  in  factories  were  completely 
disbanded. 

"E\-en  the  most  inexpensive  methods  of  safety  Avork  Avere 
dropt   in  man^    factories — factories  able   to  afford   at  least   a 
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small  appropriation  for  so  vital  a  thins.  The  bulletins  issued  by 
safety  organizations  -were  laid  on  the  sh(>lf  instead  of  beinj;:  put  on 
the  bulletin  boards.  The  worries  about  Avage-cuts,  lay-offs  and 
retrenchments  were  allowed  undue  prominence,  even  in  factories 
which  maintained  a  fan*  amount  of  business. 

"The  iK'rmanent  safety  features,  like  ventilation,  lighting:, 
routing  and  mechanical  safeguards  remained;  but  the  nuiinte- 
nance  in  many  places  became  haphazard.  Educational  work 
tlu'ough  shop  papers  was  cut  otY  through  the  suspension  of  hun- 
ch'eds  of  such  publications. 

"It  can  scarceh'  be  denied  that  during  the  last  year  the 
crusade  for  safety  has  suffered  a  decline.  In  some  factories 
the  number  of  accidents  has  increased  alarmingly  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  practically  all  safety  work.  And  the  money  retrenched 
from  laying  off  safety  workers  has  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  added  expense  resulting  from  lawsuits,  loss  of 
time,  breaking  in  of  new  help  to  replace  those  injured  or  killed,  and 
loss  of  morale. 

■'Safety  organizations  and  many  indiAiduals  engaged  in  the 
crusade  for  safety  have  at  no  time  gi\en  u])  the  fight.  But  the 
decline  in  the  movement  has  been  caused  through  forces  entirely 
out  of  their  control." 


HEALTH  OF  THOSE  WHO  HANDLE 
OUR  FOOD 

WHAT  ASSURANCE  HAVE  YOIT  that  the  cooks  who 
prepare  your  food  and  the  waiters  who  handle  it  are 
at  least  in  that  degree  of  lu'alth  that  will  make  the 
meal  a  source  of  strength  and  life,  instead  of  the  opposite?  At 
least  one  eitj'  thinks  it  proper  to  require  the  physical  examination 
of  all  food  liandlers;  and  the  plan,  which  has  now  been  in  force 
about  a  year,  has  brought  out  some  interesting,  if  disquieting, 
facts.  The  city  in  question  is  Kau.sas  City,  Kan.,  which  altho 
the  smaller  of  the  twin  towns  of  that  name,  is  still  the  metropolis 
of  its  State.  Dr.  L.  B.  Gloyne.  Commissioner  of  Health,  who 
reports  on  the  results  of  the  new  ordinance  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  ^[cilical  Association  (Chicago),  tells  us  that  in  one  case 
the  cook  and  all  the  waitresses  in  a  restaurant  Avere  ordered 
removed.  Presumably  they  emigrated  at  once  to  some  other 
toAA-n  whose  citizens  are  less  particular.    Writes  Dr.  Gloyne: 

"To  recapitulate,  1,S60  persons  had  been  examined  up  to 
XoA'ember  1,  J921,  by  the  Kansas  City  Health  Department,  and 
249  had  been  examined  by  family  physicians.  In  addition  to 
these,  112  persons  either  left  town  or  quit  Avork  as  soon  as  the 
department  started  to  enforce  the  orduuxnce.  Fromthe  stories  that 
we  gathered,  the  vast  majoritj'  of  those  who  left  toAvn  or  quit 
work  did  so  because  thej'  felt  sure  that  they  could  not  pass  the 
examination. 

"Since  XoAember  1,  1921,  there  haAe  been  7G2  examinations 
by  the  health  department,  and  thirty-four  by  famih-  phjsicians. 
This  makes  a  total  of  2,(522  examined  by  our  department,  and  283 
by  family  physicians.  The  department  has  refused  permits  in 
61  cases,  Avhile  the  family  physicians  haAe  refused  none.  It  is 
possible  that  all  of  the  283  persons  examined  by  priAate 
physicians  were  physically  qualified,  l>ut  none  of  theni  had  any 
laboratory  test  to  lielp  the  physicians  arriAe  at  their  conclusions. 
Our  inspector  has  often  encountered  persons  who,  thinking  they 
could  not  pass  the  health  department's  examination,  insisted 
on  going  to  their  family  physicians. 

"I  preA-iously  recommended  that  all  examinations  of  food 
handlers  be  conducted  by  the  health  department.  This  caused 
a  reaction  among  a  fcAv  of  the  local  physicians,  some  of  whom 
desire  to  make  the  examinations  because  they  feel  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  person  examined  to  choose  his  physician  and,  also, 
because  they  need  the  income.  These  physicians  are  careful 
about  making  their  examination.  Other  physicians  do  not  desire 
to  make  the  examinations,  because  they  fear  that  something 
wrong  AA-ili  be  found  and  that  their  honest  reports  wiU  cause  their 
patients  to  lose  employment. 

"Our  experience  is  not  unique  in  tliis  matter,  because  health 
departments  in  other  cities,  Avhere  family  physicians  make  these 
examinations,  are  haAing  similar  exi^eriences. 

"I  AA-ant  to  refer  to  a  few  things  that  haAe  been  accomplished 
by  this  ordinance.  In  one  restaurant,  all  of  the  AA'aitresses  were 
infected.  A  baker  Avho  had  an  ulcer  required  scA'en  months'  treat- 
ment before  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  usual  occupation.  I 
believe  that  he  worked  in  a  near-by  city  AAhile  imder  treatment. 


"We  require  all  restaurant  emi)loyers,  grocorymen  and  drug- 
gists, if  they  are  soda  disi)(>nsers,  fo  be  examined.  From  a  moral 
standpoint,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  three  groups  vary  widely. 

"Of  the  three  groups,  grocery  employees,  restaurant  employees 
and  soda  dispensers,  the  restaurant  gi'oup  stands  our  as  most  in 
need  of  attcMilioii.  There  is  more  shifting  in  that  group  than  in 
any  other.  Less  capital  is  required  than  in  the  other  two  lines. 
I  have  examined  a  number  of  persons  Avho  Avere  in  the  restaurant 
business  because  they  could  not  find  anything  else  to  do.  They 
Avere  entireh-  A'oid  of  knowledge  on  sanitation.  1  belicA'e  that  the 
next  ad\ance  in  iin]jro\ing  the  sanitation  of  our  restaurants  and 
other  food  establishments,  and  for  .seeing  to  it  that  food  reaches 
the  consumer  in  an  uncontaminated  condition,  Avill  be  a  mental 
test  that  Avill  require  the  food  handler  to  study  certain  sanitary 
principles  before  he  tries  to  pass  the  physical  examination.  I 
haAe  issued  cards  to  a  fcAV  persons  of  A'ery  low  mentality.  It  was 
evident  that  they  Avere  not  mentally  capable  of  liaA-ing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  i)reparing  food  for  the  public.  Some  of  these  I 
haAe  stop t  to  talk  to,  and  then  questioned  them  after  my  little 
lecture.  I  found  that  my  talk  did  not  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion. This  group  is  comi)osed,  mainly,  of  men,  bcAond  sixty  or 
sixty-tiA-e,  who  run  some  littleplace  of  business  all  by  themselves. 

''While  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  persons  giA^es  a 
.'JomcAvhat  monotonous  task  to  the  conscientious  examiner,  still 
the  results  obtained  are  Avell  Avorth  the  amount  of  effort  nect^ssary 
to  carry  out  the  Avork,  and  I  heartily  recommend  the  adoption  of 
this  public  hetillh  measure  in  any  community  in  Avhieh  it  is  not 
now  applied." 


TINKERING  WITH  PATENT  LAWS 

PiiOPOSKD  .YMENDMEXTS  TO  THE  PATENT  LAWS, 
and  esijecially  one  proA'iding  that  patents  shall  expire  if 
the  products  haAe  not  been  put  xipon  the  market  in  five  or 
six  Aears,  are  criticized  by  an  editorial  Avriter  in  Railway  and 
Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York).  The  Avriter  complains  that 
our  politicians  are  not  Avilling  to  let  well  enough  alone.  No 
sooner,  he  says,  is  a  meritorious  law  passed  increasing  the  force 
of  the  Patent  Office  and  therel)y  facilitating  the  Avork  necessarj" 
to  the  securing  of  proper  protection  to  our  iuAentors,  than  a 
tinkering  process  begins.     He  continues: 

"In  brief,  bills  are  now  pending  in  the  form  of  amendments  to 
the  Patent  LaAv  proposing  to  make  patents  expire  in  fiA'e  or  six 
years  unless  the  iuAention  has  been  placed  upon  the  market 
witliin  such  period.  In  other  words,  if  the  iuAentor  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer and  lacks  the  means  to  create  a  market  for  his  article. 
somebodA"  else  Avho  has  these  qualifications  can  proceed  and 
probably  grow  fat  on  other  men's  brains. 

''This  compulsory  license  system  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
tried  before  and  failed.  It  does  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
new  industries.  It  tends  to  discourage  the  making  and  dis- 
closure of  iuAention  and  retards  progress.  It  is  based  upon  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  patents  coA'er  things  for  AAhich  a 
market  already  exists.  Some  laAvmakers  seem  to  forget,  or  per- 
haps they  do  not  know,  that  before  the  manufacture  of  a  new 
article  can  become  profitable  it  must  be  introduced;  probable 
purchasers  must  be  made  acquainted  Avith  it,  and  a  demand 
created.  ^MauA*  clcAcr  inA'entors  set  out,  unfortunately,  without 
financial  resources.  The  difficulty  in  getting  others  to  risk  money 
on  the  success  of  some  ucaa-  contriA-ance  is  increased  Avlien  by  ig- 
noring the  iiiA-entor  for  a  fcAv  years  they  may  secure  a  competitiA-e 
compulsory  license,  if  and  A\"hen  a  demand  for  the  thing  arises, 
Avitliout  bargaining  Avith  the  iiiA-entor. 

"As  is  well  knoAvn,  some  of  the  most  important  iuAentions 
haA-e  been  made  hy  men  AA-ho  took  many  years  to  place  their  in- 
A'entions  on  the  market  in  a  really  Aaluable  commercial  form,  the 
patent  law  giAing  the  exclusive  right  to  the  iuA'entor  for  seventeen 
Aears  has  been  a  help  in  the  marAclous  dcA^elopment  of  man.A- 
iiiAentions.  If  tlie  intention  of  the  proposers  of  the  amendment 
is  to  compel  foreign  inA^entors  to  come  to  America  and  establish 
ncAv  industries.  Ave  are  not  disposed  to  hinder  progress  in  an\- 
form,  but  the  proper  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  people 
who  happen  to  be  in  America  already  are  nearer  to  our  minds 
than  those  Avho  are  more  remote,  and  any  profit  that  aa'c  could 
make  by  the  compulsory  introduction  of  foreign  means  and 
methods  should  not  outweigh  the  paternal  duty  of  looking  after 
our  own,  or  at  least  giA-ing  them  a  fair  chance  under  such  circum- 
stances and  conditions  as  are  calcidated  to  give  them  time  to  see 
of  what  stuff"  iheA-  are  made."' 
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IS  RADIO  ONLY  A  PASSING  FAD? 


WONDER  AT  THE  VERITABLE  EPIDEMIC  of 
interest  in  the  new  radio  art  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
followed  whenever  radio  is  being  talked  about — and 
it  is  being  talked  about  wherever  people  congregate — by  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  interest  will  last.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  appears  to  be  that,  whereas  there  will  of  course  be  many 
modifications  of  present  conditions,  and  doubtless  quite  unex- 
pected developments,  yet  the  value  of  radio  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  entertainment  and  substantial 
public  information  and  education  is  far 
too  great  to  permit  doubt  of  the  perma- 
nency of  this  new  public  utility. 

Meantime  it  is  of  interest  to  read  such 
a  summary  of  the  present  status  of  the 
art  as  is  given  in  Radio  Digest  Illustrated 
(Chicago).  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  a 
movement  which  has  attained  such  pro- 
portions in  so  short  a  time  meets  a  genuine 
public  need : 


manufacturing  equipment  companies  sending  entertainment, 
but  there  are  also  hardware  and  departmental  stoi-es,  oil,  stone 
and  motor  dealers,  as  well  as  chambers  of  commerce,  munici- 
palities, churches  and  colleges." 

The  Newark  Call,  which  has  been  making  a  new  practical 
use  of  the  radiophone  that  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  tells  as  follows  of  the  interest  in  American  broad- 
casting methods  that  has  been  manifested  in  England,  and  of  the 


"Radio  which  started  as  a  scientific 
experiment  only,  recently  has  become  a 
craze,  but  now  certainly  it  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  status  of  a  business,  or 
perhaps  a  profession. 

"Even  the  experts  do  not  dare  estimate 
the  number  of  recei\'ing  stations,  altho 
600,000  has  been  hazarded  as  a  fair  guess, 
most  of  them  saying  that  the  output  of  the 
manufacturers  onlj'  is  the  limit  to  which 
recei\nng  stations  will  go.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  there  are  18,690  sending 
stations  to-day;  this  surprizing  figure  was 
reached  on  April  15  and  includes  com- 
mercial, ship  and  amateur  stations  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Of  the 
total,  15,907  are  land  stations,  of  which 
678  are  commercial,  the  balance  being 
amateurs  and  special  amateurs. 

"There  are  ten  transoceanic  companies  operating  in  this 
country'.  One  hundred  and  twenty  other  stations  are  licensed  to 
operate  from  city  to  city,  while  36  'PC  stations  are  licensed  to 
communicate  from  the  coast  to  ships. 

"The  number  of  limited  commercial  stations  commonly  called 
broadcasting  stations,  which  send  out  radio  telephonic  enter- 
tainment, market  and  weather  reports,  reached  182  on  April 
15,  but  other  applications  are  on  file  and  the  daily  mail  ])rings 
dozens  of  them.  There  were  only  67  such  stations  on  ^larch 
10,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  3H  a  day.  Thirty-two  were 
issued  during  the  past  week.  Special  stations  total  534,  com- 
prising 213  experimental,  123  technical,  mostly  colleges,  and 
198  special  amateur  stations.  There  are  to-day  15,031  regularly 
licensed  amateurs  transmitting,  and  of  course  recei\'ing  also, 
all  of  whom  are  licensed  through  their  district  inspectors  in  the 
nine  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided  for  their  con- 
venience. 

"American  ships  to  the  number  of  2,783  are  carrying  radio 
and  are  listed  as  ship  stations;  this  number  is  nearly  four  times 
the  total  ships  which  were  licensed  before  the  war,  which  in- 
dicates the  growth  of  radio  on  the  high  seas. 

"The  radio  telephone  is  rapidly  coming  into  ordinary  business 
life: 

"Among  the  32  new  broadcasting  stations  licensed  recently, 
Los  Angeles  secured  eight,  including  one  license  for  a  laundry 
and  dje  works. 

"St.  Louis  opened  three  stations,  one  of  which  is  operated  bj' 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce;  six  newspapers  took  out  broad- 
casting licenses,  bringing  the  total  number  of  daily  papers 
sending  news  and  entertainment  to  23. 

"Of   course   there   are   many   radio   corporations,   electrical 


A   NEW  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  THE  RADIOPHONE. 

Reporters  of  the  Newark   (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call  riding  about  the  city  and  reporting  a  parade 

directly  to  the  Call  office  by  phone. 


British  attitude  toward  what  they  regard  as  a  quixotic  project: 

"English  analysis  of  the  radio  situation  in  this  country  is  that 
we  have  gone  'wireless  crazy'  and  have  lost  all  perspective  of 
the  basic  economic  principle  of  broadcasting.  While  admitting 
that  the  United  States  has  opened  to  the  world  another  new 
develojiment  and  has  done  tremendous  things  with  radio  in  the 
last  half-year,  English  observers  who  have  come  over  to  this 
country  to  make  a  survey  of  our  achievements  insist  that  the 
l)rinciple  along  which  we  have  been  working  is  off  balance 
because  it  is  economically  unsound. 

"Britishers  refuse  to  be  taken  on  flights  of  fancy  by  the  bound- 
less public  utility  of  broadcasting  as  a  great  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  tenaciously  cling  to  the  theory 
that  unless  a  charge  for  the  service  as  now  given  can  be  made  at 
the  receiving  end  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  service  will  continue 
to  be  a  constant  and  increasing  drain  upon  the  transmitting 
agency  with  no  revenue  to  ofTset  it. 

"In  England,  the  control  of  radio  receiving  and  transmitting 
stations,  both  amateur  and  commercial,  is  under  the  Post  Office 
Department  which  has  hobbled  the  amateur  with  such  drastic 
restrictions  that  the  development  of  the  radio  science  has  not 
been  as  advanced  as  on  this  side. 

"The  English  press,  attracted  by  the  wide-spread  interest  in 
this  country,  has  carried  the  awakening  message  to  the  British 
public,  and  a  noticeable  stir  of  radio  enthusiasm  is  the  result. 
However,  there  has  been  no  broadcasting  in  England,  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  English  interpretation  of  a  broadcasting 
service  is  that  it  should  be  self-supporting. 

"To  make  broadcasting  self-supporting  the  Britishers  believe 
that  one  special  agency  should  be  licensed  to  broadcast,  and  that 
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tbro\i£rh  the  Post  Offieo  Dopartment  all  reeoiviug  stations  should 
be  licoiisod  and  thi'  recoixing  a])paratns  rented  at  a  fixt  rate 
which  would  insure  a  sufficient  revenue  to  maintain  a  high-class 
program  of  entertainment  from  the  transmitting  station,  or  a 
ser\ice  charge  made  for  the  programs  furnished." 

The  situation  has  been  well  summarized  editorially  in  Radio 
(San  FranciscoV  which  takes  the  broad  view  that  radio  broad- 
casting is  a  public  utility: 

"^Fany  people  are  raising  the  question  as  to  who  will  maintain 
radiophone  broadcasting  stations  in  the  future.     The  answer  is 


and  with  a  great  deal  of  space  between  them  This  is  donf  for 
the  sake  of  appearances  in  the  drawing,  ease  in  drafting,  and  to 
render  'reading'  the  diagrams  easier.  In  following  such  a  dia- 
gram the  wires  may  l)e  carried  at  any  angle,  in  curves  or  around 
corners  and  may  be  placed  much  closer  together  than  is  indicated. 
If  you  should  examine  a  ready-made  set  you  would  find  instru- 
ments and  wires  packed  closely  together  with  the  wires  far  from 
straight  and  parallel.  Indeed,  it  is  an  unwise  plan  to  carry 
wires  parallel  for  any  distance,  as  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
'induced'  currents  when  this  is  done.  The  main  ])oints  to  re- 
member are  to  cross  wires  as  seldom  as  possible;  to  keep  them 
well  separated  where  they  cross;  to  keej)  them  as  short  a.5  pos- 
sible; to  have  them  well  insulated  and  to  make  good 
connections." 
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KEEP   THIS   HAXDY   FOR    READING   RADIO   DIAGRAMS 


RADIO  FROM  A  RING 

INGENIOI'S  YOUNG  AMATEURS  continue 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  the  production  of 
midget  radio  receiving  sets.  In  the  Spring- 
tield  (ISIass.)  Republican,  Mr.  Avery  E.  Lord  tells 
of  the  work  of  a  New  Jersey  boy  whose  latest 
product  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  ring  to  be  worn 
on  the  finger.  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood 
that  diminutive  sets  such  as  this  use  a  crystal 
detector,  and  therefore  can  not  be  expected  as  a 
rule  to  bring  messages  from  stations  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  with  occasional 
extension  by  fi^  e  or  ten  miles  under  exception- 
ally favorable  circuiiistances.  But  there  is 
perennial  interest  in  the  fact  that  so  tiny  a 
mechanism  can  be  made  to  interpret  any  radio 
messages  whatsoever,  even  with  the  aid  of  an 
aerial. 

Here  is  Mr.  Lord's  account  of  the  ring  receiver: 


found  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Washington  Radio  Con- 
ference 'that  radio  communication  is  a  public  utility,'  and  in  the 
fact  that  definite  bands  of  wave-lengths  ha\e  been  set  aside  for 
broadcasting  from  go\  ernment  stations  and  public  institutions. 
The  broadcasting  of  information  of  all  kinds  will  soon  become  as 
much  of  a  public  necessity  as  are  good  roads.  The  inaugural 
address  of  the  next  President  of  the  United  States  wiU  un- 
doubtedly be  heard  bj-  the  people  of  the  country  bj-  radiophone. 
The  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  Citj%  is  considering  the 
installation  of  a  municipal  station.  On  every  hand  there  are 
signs  to  show  that  the  broadcasting  of  the  future  will  be  con- 
ducted as  a  governmental  function,  or  at  least  as  a  govern- 
mentally  regulated  monopoly." 


RADIO  SYMBOLS 

IX  THE  PRESENTATION  of  radio  circuit  diagrams,  or 
'"hookups,"  certain  symbols  are  universally  employed  that 
make  it  unnecessary  to  cumber  the  drawing  with  descrip- 
tive  words  or  even  letters.  But  of  coiirse  if  one  has  not  learned 
the  import  of  the  symbols,  the  drawings  are  unintelligible.  For 
the  benefit  of  readers  whose  interest  in  radio  is  of  recent  origin 
(some  of  whom  have  written  to  ask  fuller  interpretation  of 
diagrams  hitherto  published),  we  present  here  a  group  of  the 
symbols  commonly  employed,  excerpted  from  Popular  Radio 
(New  York),  regarding  which  ^Ir.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  made  this 
explicative  comment: 

"The  symbols  used  in  radio  are  comparatively  few  and  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

"Do  not.  however,  make  the  mistake  that  was  made  by  an 
amateur  who.  seeing  the  symbols  representing  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  of  an  inductance  coil  drawn  side  by  side,  con- 
structed his  coil  in  that  way  and  wondered  why  his  set  would 
not  work! 

"Inductances  are  represented  side  by  side  in.  the  diagrams 
merely  to  avoid  confusion  of  lines,  and  the  two  Tvdndings  should 
invariably  be  placed  one  over  the  other. 

"Also,  bear  in  mind  that  diagrams  of  wiring  are  always  shown 
with  the  wires  running  straight,  parallel  and  with  square  corners. 


"A  radio  receiving  set  so  efficient  that  it  can  receive  music, 
speeches  or  spark  messages  as  well  as  many  large-sized  sets. 
altho  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  ring  and  is  no  larger  than 
many  of  the  little  finger  rings  now  atl'ected  by  many  persons, 
is  what  Alfred  G.  Rinehart,  19,  of  .527  ^Morris  avenue,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  claims  for  a  set  which  he  has  just  completed.  At  a  demon- 
stration given  at  his  home  recently,  Mr.  Rinehart's  claims 
seemed  to  be  justified,  for  F.  Reed  Carapoiiilliez,  at  WJZ,  was 
clearly  heard  singing  from  the  'Messiah,'  and  not  a  word  or  a 
note  of  the  accompaniment  was  missed.  The  tiny  set  took  the 
words  and  music  from  the  air  and  gave  them  out  through  the 
phones  as  loudly  and  as  clearly  as  au  ordinary  telephone  mes- 
sage imder  good  conditions. 

"The  entire  set,  outside  of  the  slender  coU,  slightly  more  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  smoothly  covered  with 
sealing  wax  and  encircles  the  finger,  measures  but  1  by  ^4  by 
7-16  inches.  These  measurements  include  the  brightly  polished 
bakelite  panel  on  which  are  mounted  a  diminutive  crystal  detec- 
tor of  the  'cat-whisker'  type,  and  a  small  switch  control  which  is 
connected  with  the  coil  by  nine  taps,  and  which  permits  as 
many  different  tuning  adjustments  by  means  of  a  movable  hand 
which  makes  connections  with  any  one  of  nine  tiny  brass  studs 
neatly  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 

"The  ring  set  seems  to  eliminate  interference  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  concerts  or  code  messages  can  be  received  over  it 
without  any  difficulty  due  to  imperfectly  heard  passages  under 
normal  conditions.  With  the  inner  coil-traps,  a  wide  range  of 
tuning  is  possible.  During  the  test,  WJZ  at  Newark  could  be 
tuned  out  completely,  without  a  trace  of  it  being  heard,  and  a 
code  message  which  was  being  transmitted,  picked  up,  merely 
by  moving  the  switch  control  on  the  ring  over  one  point. 

"Although  the  inventor  of  this  ring  set  recently  built  a  "Dom- 
ino INIidget'  set  measuring  only  l}^  by  1  by  s^  inches,  he  has 
used  an  entirely  different  hookup  for  his  ring  set.  With  this 
miniature  receiving  apparatus  he  can  receive  messages  trans- 
mitted on  wave  lengths  u"    to  and  including  550  meters. 

'"To  emphasize  the  efficiency  of  his  tiny  set,  the  inventor 
disconnected  it  from  his  tv\-o-strand,  75-foot  aerial  and  v\'ater- 
pipe  ground  and  went  outdoors,  connecting  the  set  to  the  metal 
stem  of  an  ordinary  umbrella  for  an  aerial,  and  using  a  screw- 
driver stuck  into  the  earth  for  a  ground.  With  this  outfit  the 
listeners  heard  numbers  sent  out  by  WJZ.  faintly,  but  loud 
enough  to  distinguish  the  tunes  and  hear  the  operator  signing  off." 
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A  SIMPLE  VARIOMETER  RECEIVING  SET 

MUCH  OF  THE  COMPLAINT  about  interference  that 
comes  from  novices  in  radio  receiving  is  due  to  the 
use  of  tuning  devices  that  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive. 
In  the  usage  of  the  experienced  amateur,  the  type  of  tuning  coil 
known  as  a  Aariometer  has  pretty  generally  taken  the  place  of 
the  single-tapped  induction  coil  and  the  familiar  loose  coupler. 
A  tapped  coil  serves  very  well  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish too  closelj'  between  wave  systems;  but  niaj^  prove 
inadequate  when  really  nice  discrimination  is  in  question.  Th3 
variometer,  consisting  essentially  of  two  coils,  one  of  vvhich 
rotates  on  its  axis  within  the  hollow  of  the  other,  permits  the 
most  infinitesimal  gradation  of  adjustments.  In  one  posftiou, 
the  two  magnetic  fields  coalesce  and  mutualh'  strengthen  each 
other;  as  the  inner  coil  is  rotated,  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
magnetic  fields  are  indefinitely  modified,  and  at  ISO  degi-ees  they 
are  fully  opposed.  The  inductance  of  the  antenna  system  is 
thus  shifted  from  minimum  to  maximum,  tuning  for  waves  of 
all  available  lengths,  by  merely  turning  the  knob  attached  to 
the  axis  of  the  "rotor"  coil. 

Some  of  the  most  elaborate  radio  receiving  outfits  on  the 
market  use  this  system.  One  that  has  three  stages  of  audio- 
frequencj'  amplification  has  earned  automatic  control  of  rheostats 
and  condensers  to  such  a  stage  that  nothing  whatever  is  required 
of  the  operator  who  would  "listen  in"  but  to  turn  the  pointer 
on  a  single  dial,  thus  operating  the  variometer,  guided  solely 
by  results.  You  ha^e  merely  to  turn  the  pointer  until  the 
sound  you  wish  to  hear  is  loudest  and  clearest — and  then  sit 
back  and  listen.  Once  the  pointer  is  adjusted,  it  may  be  left 
there,  and  if  you  wish  to  listen  to  the  same  station  on  another 
evening,  all  that  is  neces.sary  is  to  push  a  Ijutton,  just  as  jou 
turn  on  an  ordinary  electric  light. 

An  article  by  Mr.  William  F.  Crosbj-,  in  The  Modulntor  (New 
York),  tells  how  to  make  a  very  simple  set  with  variometer  for 
tuner.     Here  is  the  description: 

"Byrefen-nig  to  the  accompanying  diagram  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  set  is  about  as  simple  as  it  is  possil)le  to  make  a  set 
that  will  really  work  well.  The  set  consists  primarily  of  a  good 
make  of  crj-stal  detector,  a  A'ariometer  and  a  small  variable  or 
fixt  condenser.  The  phones  and  the  win;  for  the  aerial  will 
also  have  to  be  purchased. 

"It  is  best  to  buy  the  variometer,  altlio  it  is  not  much  of  a 
job  to  make  one  fi-om  two  cardboard  tubes.     One  of  these  tubes 

will  have  to  be  small 
enough  so  that  it  may  bo 
turned  all  the  waj'  around 
inside  the  lari^er  one.  The 
largo  one  will  have  to  be 
about  three  and  a  half  or 
four  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  1  jng.  These  two 
cardboard  tubes  should 
be  given  a  coujjle  of 
coats  of  shellac  and  then 
wound  with  about  40  turns 
of  No.  24  cotton  covered 
wire.  A  shaft  will  ha\'e  to 
be  run  tlirough  the  center 
of  these  tubes  in  such  a 
way  that  the  large  tube  is 
stationary  and  the  small 
one  turns.  It  will  simplify 
matters  if,  wlien  winding 
the  wire,  a  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  left  in  tlio 
middle  of  each  of  the  tubes  to  allow  the  insertion  of  this 
sliaft.  The  shaft  should  be  made  of  brass  and  it  may  be  left 
long  enough  so  that  a  knob  of  some  sort  can  be  fastened  on 
the  outer  end. 

"This  variometer  Avill  not  be  quite  as  good  as  the  ones  pur- 
chased in  the  radio  stores,   because  the  windings  will  liave  a 
greater  degree  of  separation,  but  it  Avill  work  good  enough  for  a 
set  that  is  only  gomg  to  be  used  for  a  short-distance  reception. 
"The  variable  condenser  had  better  be  purchased,  as  this  is 
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very  difficult  to  make.  A  smrJl  fixt  condenser  may  also  be 
used  in  this  place,  but  the  variable  condenser  will  gi\  e  the  best 
results,  as  it  allows  the  operator  to  tune  the  set  better.  Another 
small  fixt  condenser  should  be  connected  across  the  receiA^ers. 
"After  the  parts  are  all  together,  wire  them  up  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  whole  set  may  be  mounted  in  a  small  cabinet  if  the 
maker  so  desires.  All  connections  should  be  soldered  and 
ordinary  No.  18  bell  wire  will  do  for  wiring." 


MORE  AND  INIORE  INDOOR  AERIALS 

REPORTS  CONTINUE  TO  COME  from  Washington  of 
experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Standard  experts  with 
.  various  types  of  loop  aerials.  We  learn  of  one  aerial 
only  nine  inches  across,  and  another  about  si.x  feet;  both  of  them 
said  to  be  capable  of 
intercepting  messages 
from  across  the  ocean. 
At  this  season  in  par- 
ticular the  loop  aerial 
makes  appeal  because 
of  its  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  "static."  And 
it  is  not  the  govern- 
ment ex])erts  alone 
who  are  experimenting. 
Many  amateurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are 
testing  the  loop  in  one 
form  or  another.  The 
New  York  Globe  tells 
of  apparently  successful 
e\^)criments  to  extend 
the  application  of  the 
indoor  aerial  to  the 
recei\ing  outfit  using 
only  a  crystal  detector. 
Needless  to  say,  \\w 
Bureau  of  Standards 
experiments,  and  those 
of  most  amateurs,  have 
been  made  with  vacuum 
tube  (triode)  detectors. 
Indeed,  it  has  been 
accepted  almost  as 
axiomatic  that  it  is 
necessarj'  to  employ 
amplifying  tubes  (usu- 
ally involving  several 
stages  of  radio  fre- 
quency), to  make  amends  for  the  relative  intensiliveness  of  (he 
loop.  But  this  necessity  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  form 
of  loop  used  by  the   experimenters  to   ^\■llom  The  Globe    refers: 

"Amateurs  of  Ehzabeth,  N.  J.,  which  is  a  liotbed  of  radio 
activity,  are  frankly  skeptical  of  the  experts'  re])eated  statements 
that  indoor  aerials  won't  work  with  crystal  sets. 

"Martin  J.  Corcoran,  princii)al  of  the  Boys'  Vocational 
School,  and  one  of  Elizabetli's  foremost  radio  e.xi)erimenters,  is 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Corcoran,  after  trying  out  both  kinds,  an- 
nounces himself  as  in  favor  of  the  indoor  variety  for  crystal  as 
well  as  bulb  sets.  He  states  that  liis  conclusion  is  l)ased  on  his 
own  experiments  and  trials  made  in  Elizabeth  by  his  pupils. 

"He  e.xj)lains  that  indoor  aerials  are  found  to  be  far  su))erior 
to  outside  ones  in  cases  Avhere  conditions  are  not  ideal  for  tlie 
outdoor  .  antennr.\  where  long  straiglitaA\aj-  stretches  of  wire 
can  not  be  erected  or  where  tin  roofs  or  other  objects  which 
lessen  an  outside  aerial's  efficiency  can  not  be  a\oi(Ied. 

"Mr.  Corcoran  reports  that  in  his  own  case,  a  continuous  wire, 
144  feet  long,  strung  in  four  leugLhs  in  his  attic,  with  one  end 
leading  to  his  set,  gives  him  better  results  than  lie  ol)tained  with 
a  200-foot  outside  aerial.  He  states  that  he  finds  the  erficiency 
of  the  indoor  aerial  is  increased  by  running  a  looj)  from  the  free 
end  to  the  section  of  wire  leading  from  his  receiving  set." 


MNE-INCH  COIL  HEARS  EUROPE. 

This  coil  niitoniia.  made  at  the  Buroau 
of  Siaiulards,  at  Wasliinglon,  is  bat  uine 
iiiclies  square,  yet  ■when  hooked  up  with 
cxtn-iuoly  delicate  rccoiving  apparatus 
will  detect  radio  signals  from  Europe. 


HOW  ART  HAS  GONE  TO  THE  DOGS 


DESPAIRING  OF  ART  in  general,  as  one  critic  does, 
there  may  not  be  much  credit  in  claiming  that  American 
painting  leads  the  world.  "Art  has  gone  to  the  dogs," 
declares  ]\Ir.  Hem-y  M'Bride  of  the  Xew  York  Herald;  "that  is 
to  say,  it  is  no  longer  a  living  force  in  the  world."  To  set  this 
over  against  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens  in 
Arts  and  Decoration  (^lay)  that  "America  is  producing  the  finest 
art  in  the  world  to-day,"  is  to  be  encouraging  counsels  of  despair. 
But  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  with  commendable  optimism  thinks  it  a 
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misfortune  that  "we  do  not  know  how  great  is  our  present  lead 
over  Europe."'  He  found  it  out,  he  says,  Avhen  he  went  abroad 
"to  collect  the  foreign  contingent  of  the  atinual  Pittsburgh  Inter- 
national Exhibition"  now  showing — the  show,  in  fact,  that  drew 
pessimism  from  Mr.  M'Bride.  But  we  will  attend  first  to  Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens.  He  got  a  hint  first  from  the  French  painter, 
Z\Ir.  Lucien  Simon,  who  confided  to  him  that  he  "was  not  proud 
of  French  art."  While  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  does  not  say  that  he 
is  forced  to  bring  back  inferior  canvases  of  distinguished  foreign 
painters,  he  does  say  that  foreign  artists  are  not  eager  to  send 
their  pictures  here  first,  because  they  resent  the  jury  system 
which  may  humiliate  a  great  name  by  rejecting  his  picture. 
Then  thej'  complain  that  we  do  not  buy  their  pictures;  and  this 
oversight  of  ours  springs  from  several  causes.    Such  as: 


"The  attitude  of  our  own  museums,  the  fact  that  foreign 
painters  send  us  poor  pictures,  the  fact  that  they  charge  too 
much,  and  the  fact  that  in  these  days  our  own  painters  are 
better.  The  more  inexperienced  men  abroad  still  believe  that 
inferior  works  of  art  made  in  Europe  are  acceptable  to  us  be- 
cause they  bear  the  foreign  brand.  .  .  . 

"Furthermore,  the  i)urchase  of  foreign  works  of  art  made 
by  so  many  of  our  wealthy  men  have  often  been  xmhappy  ones 
of  late,  and  those  in  a  position  to  guide  them  have  not  hesitated 
to  tell  them  that  the>y  have  frequently  been  swindled  by  un- 
serui)ulous  dealers  who  have  induced  these  rich  dilettante  to 

l)uy  as  fine  works  of  art,  sec- 
ond-rate canvases  by  first-rate 
names.  .  .  . 

"One  cause  of  the  falling  off 
of  our  foreign  purchases  is  that 
the  Europeans  cheerfully  raise 
their  prices  in  this  country  from 
one-half  more  to  double  what 
they  expect  abroad.  This  caused 
little  difference  during  the  period 
when  foreign  money  was  so  badly 
depreciated.  But  as  the  ex- 
change returns  to  normal,  the 
bargains  will  groAV  less  tempting, 
and  the  resentment  on  the  part 
of  our  public  at  this  extortion 
becomes  more  forcible. 

"The  last  reason  that  the 
modem  canvases  from  across  the 
water  have  failed  invariably  to 
find  a  home  with  us,  is  the  sim- 
plest one  of  all.  Our  paintings 
are  better." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Cortissoz's 
notice  of  the  Pittsburgh  show  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  we  see 
how  his  view  confirms  Mr.  Saint- 
Gaudens's.  First  of  the  French 
section: 

"There  is  a  curious  want  of 
freshness  about  the  French  show. 
The  modernists  are  on  the  WTong 
track,  but  their  discontent  with 
the  conservatives  is  understand- 
able. The  very  virtues  of  the 
Salon  grow  a  bit  depressing  when 
they  subside  into  routine.  There 
are  one  or  two  singularly  clear 
demonstrations  of  this  in  the 
exhibition.  The  names  of  Aman- 
Jean  and  Jacques  Blanche  used 
to  be  synonymous  wi'Ji  progressive  ideas.  They  had  origi- 
nality. They  had  charm.  Noav  they  paint  what  we  can  only 
describe  as  pot-boilers.  They  and  other  Frenchmen,  artists 
like  DesvaUieres,  Cottet,  Simon  and  Prinet,  have  all  the  easy 
sophistication  in  the  world,  producing  unimpeachably  w^ell-made 
pictures;  but  there  is  not  a  spark  of  inspiration  left  in  their  work. 
They  have  trusted  too  long  to  an  excellent  formula.  Excellent 
as  it  is,  it  can  not  function  by  itself;  it  needs  the  animating  fire 
of  a  purely  personal  force.  Fortunately  this  is  forthcoming 
in  a  few  instances." 

In  the  English  section,  as  in  the  French,  we  read,  there  is  a 
single  picture  which  sets  one  to  thinking  about  a  school. 

"It  is  a  canvas  Avith  a  portentous  title,  'So^-ing  the  Seeds  of 
the  Irish  Free  State.'  Sir  Williams  Orpen  painted  it.  Merely 
to  state  that  fact  is  to  indicate  an  affirmation  of  what  is  most 
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signifie?.nt  in  British  art  at  the  moment.  Orpen  is  one  of  the 
outsuindina:  types  of  his  time,  as  admired  a  leader  as  Angxistus 
John.  There  is  something  in  this  picture  to  explain  why.  The 
nude  young  -woman  dominating  the  design  is  cai)itally  drawn. 
So  is  the  charming  colleen  on  the  right.  So  is  the  lugubrious 
gentleman  beside  her.  But  that  is  all.  As  an  excursion  into 
allegory  the  painting  completely  fails  to  carry  con\iction.  Tliere 
is  nothing  imaginative  about  it.  It  is  merely  a  strange  sort  of 
poster.  In  its  want  of  glamor  it  is  characteristic.  There 
r.re  se^-eral  other  canvases  here  which  have  an  imaginative  aim. 
There  are  religious  compositions  by  Maurice  Orieffenhagen  and 
Robert  Anning  Bell;  there  is  a  picture  of  Xoah  and  his  family 
by  ;Mr.  Leon  Underwood,  'After  the  Flood,'  an  essay  in  the 
manner  of  the  Italian  Primitives  which  is  not  without  merit. 
But  these  things  seem  the  Avorks  of  illustrators  rather  than 
painters  and  to  be  compositions  put  together  bj'  main  strength 
rather  than  out  of  genuine  imaginative  fervor." 

^Ir.  Cortissoz  disclaims  "patriotic  prejudice  in  saying  that  the 
American  section  rather  overshadows  its  neighbors." 

"A  distinguished  Englishman  or  Fnmchman  would  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  our  school  is  the  most  progressive  of  the 
three.  It  is  v.eak  as  th(>  others  are  w<  ak,  in  iiuaginative  design. 
There  are  few  contributors  of  pictures  removed  in  subject 
from  the  everyday  prose  of  life.  But  those  few,  as  it  happens, 
have  value.  We  feel  the  sense  of  beauty  operating  in  a  really 
charming  numner  iu  Dewiug's  'Dance'  and  in  Inrush's  'Modern 
Madonna.'  Its  gracious  effect  is  Aisible  again  in  the  somewhat 
confusing  but  still  im])ressive  picture  of  'The  Expulsion,'  by 
Mr.  }<].  F.  Savage.  Tho  this  i)ainter  has  deAised  too  arti- 
ficial a  background  for  his  figures,  the  latter  are  conceived  with 
origiuality  and  are  beautifully  drawn.  ^Ir.  lilashfield  is  heroi- 
cally monumental  in  liis  'Angel  with  tho  Flaming  Sword.' 
Decidedly  these  ejjisodes  have  a  serious  interest.  It  is  possible, 
also,  to  set  against  the  In-illiantly  academic  treatnumt  of  the  nude 
in  'A  Model,'  by  Mr.  Le()i)old  Seylt'ert,  the  even  more  brilliant 
individuality  of  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Davies  in  his  'Nevada.'  Still, 
it  is  in  manual  dexterity'  that  the  American  exhibition  is  rich(>st — 
iu  manual  dexterity  doublrd  with  a  fresluu  ss.  a  a  igor,  giving  this 
section  a  tremendous  ad\'antage  over  the  l^ritish  or  the  French." 

Knowing  IMr.  !M'Bride  for  his  staunch  defense  of  the  moderns, 
we  are  prepared,  perhaps,  for  his  despair.  The  Show  "lacks 
ideas"  said  a  Pittsburgh  reporter,  and  Mr.  M'Bride  reechoes: 

"So  it  does.  It  lacks  ideas.  In  all  the  length  of  the  galleries 
there  is  no  single  work  that  speaks  to  you  straight  from  the  heart 
in  the  accents  employed  by  the  man,  say,  who  attacks  the 
Volstead  Act,  or  that  other,  even  more  eloquent,  who  deserib(>s 
to  you  how  Babe  Huth  hit  a  home-run,  or  how  Charlie  Cluiplin 
makes  his  first  entrance  in  'The  Kid.' 

"This  is  no  entertainment  that  sells  the  house  out  without 
ad\ertising.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  ])landishments  known  to 
ex^jensive  publicity  agents  are  required  to  inveigle  the  poor 
Pittsburghers  away  from  that  rival  attraction  across  the  lots, 
the  ball  game,  and  into  the  granite  inclosures  of  the  Institute.  .  .  . 

"What's  the  trouble?  Has  art  gone  to  the  dogs?  I'll  say  it 
has.  It  once  had  a  proud  estate.  Kings  intrigued  for  the 
Ben\'enutos  and  Leonardos  and  the  d(>epest  minds  were  swayed 
l)y  Michelangelo's  perfornuxnces.  The  deeix'st  minds  to  this 
day  are  still  swayed  by  him.  liut  what  spiritual  ])rovocation 
or  support  are  President  Harding  or  Mr.  Hemy  Ford  to  obtain 
from  the  Carnegie  Institute  exhil)ition?  They  prefer  the  comic 
supplements  of  the  Sunday  newspapers,  and  altho  I  hold  iio 
brief  foi-  the  comic  supplements,  I  hesitate  to  condemn  these 
distinguished  citizens. 

"Art  has  gone  to  the  dogs.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  no  longer  a 
living  force  in  the  world.  It  has  been  relegated  to  the  second, 
or  perhaps  third.  ])lane.  It  can  not  compete  with  th«!  movies 
as  an  educational  factor,  luir  with  baseball  or  motoring  or  musical 
comedy  as  a  soui'ce  of  ent<>rtaiument.   .   .   . 

"Is  this  final?  Who  can  toll?  Certainly  tho  .situation  is  not 
helped  in  any  way  by  mincing  the  facts.  It  may  be  that  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  to  dwindle  and  fade  away  into  lost  arts. 
The  world  is  an  old  institution  and  a  very  indifferent  one.  With 
the  gi-eatest  conceit  imaginable,  man  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  nature  takes  his  littlo  affairs  seriously.  But  hltle  as  we 
know  about  nature,  we  small  creatures  haA'e  already  accumu- 
lated a  vast  amount  of  data  about  ourselves.  So,  altho 
painting  and  sculpture  may  go  altogeth(;r  into  limbo,  along  with 
the  dindy  remembered  handcraftsmeu  of  our  forefathers,  the 
aspiration  for  exinession  and  tho  will  to  believe  in  tho  eternal 
mysteries  will  continue." 


OUR  LITERARY  "BACK-SCRATCHING" 

THE  TIDE  OF  PERSONAL  .J01'RNALIS:M  is  running 
so  high  that  it  begins  to  attract  defenders.  When  a 
casual  contributor  to  the  correspondence  columns  of 
the  newspapers  wrote  in  to  say  he  didn't  agree  with  the  edicts 
of  the  literary  gentry  who  have  overcome  the  old-time  habits  of 
anonjnnitj',  he  used  an  irritating  word  about  their*  judgments. 
"Back-scratching"  is  what  he  called  their  activities — not  a  new 
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word,  indeed,  nor  representing  a  new  occupation,  l)ut  oiu-  that 
seems  to  fit  the  present.  The  younger  men  write  .so  much  about 
each  other  that  a  large  public  must  enjoy  the  game.  In  the  New 
York  Tribune  two  men  take  up  its  defense  from  difl'erent  angles. 
Mr.  James  L.  P^ord  has  probabl\'  seen  so  nuiuy  back-scratching 
eras  that  he  can  not  "view  with  alarm"  the  pn'sent  resurgence, 
for  he  has  found  it  to  be  the  l)est  way  of  killing  mediocre  talent. 
IVIr.  Percy  Hammond  is  so  generous  as  not  to  see  it  at  all  and 
culls  from  the  ^lay  Bookman  his  weapons  of  defense; 

"What  I  intended  to  prove  quite  a  while  ago  was  that  this 
suspected  conspuacy  of  literary  masseurs  may  be,  more  or  less, 
a  su])erstition.  Frank  may  jolly  Alec,  in  print,  about  the  rain- 
bow dreams  in  his  brilliant  scarf.  Mr.  Farrar,  of  The  Bookimiti. 
and  Air.  Weaver,  of  The  Brookl\ii  Eagle,  may  waft  their  infant 
ki.sses  to  such  lips  as  are  comimndable.  John  Peter  Toohey 
may  whisper  loudly  to  the  world  that  Mr.  Broun,  like  the  Thou- 
sand and  On<>  Nig'hts,  is  sole  and  uui)aralleled.  and  F.  P.  A.  may 
acclaim  with  enthu.siasm  the  qualities  of  Christopher  ^Slorley. 
Alan  Dale  may  doff  his  plumed  hat  to  .1.  Ranken  Towse,  and 
Miss  Laurette  Taylor  (who  is  literar\'  as  well  as  histrionic)  may 
in  her  published  thoughts  express  such  adoration  for  Rob(>rt 
Benchley,  of  Life,  as  Mr.  Benchle.\-  has  exprest  for  her.  But 
none  of  them  does  these  nice  things  with  the  expectation  of  sul)- 
sequent  emolument. 

"In  the  current  Bookman,  for  instance,  you  can  get  an  idea  of 
how  honestly  the  writers  speak  of  one  another,  and  of  how  little 
they  care  for  the  fable  of  the  bread  that  was  cast  upon  the  waters. 
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The  May  Bool- man's  contribiitors  at  least  are  not  addicted  to  the 
oily  embrocations  of  mutual  advertising.  Here,  for  example, 
are  a  few  of  the  things  they  say  about  their  fellow  artists: 

"Hugh  Walpole:  ' H.  L.  Alencken  is  set  tight  in  his  own  opin- 
ions, like  a  toad  in  its  hole.' 

"An  anonjTnous  critic:  'Joseph  Hergesheimer  is  a  most  fright- 
ful liar.  He  bathes  and  basks  in  flattery.  He  has  assignations 
with  adjectives,  love  affairs  with  nouns  and  capricious  liaisons 
•with  adverbs  and  prepositions.' 

"Kenneth  Andrews:  'Shaw's  "Back  to  JNIethuselah"  is  a 
preposterous  affront  to  his  faithful  followers.  ...  A  colossal 
failure.' 

"Ditto:  '"The  First  Fifty  Years"  grows  towaid  the  end  a 
bit  sj-nthetic.' 

"Ditto:  'The  dialogue  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  "The  Hairy  Ape" 
is  clumsy,  redundant  and  painfully  rhetorical.' 

"Edward  E.  Paramore,  jr.:  "H.  L.  Mencken  is  a  hardened 
Germanophile.  His  gods  are  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
rVederick  the  Great,  Nietzsche.  Goethe,  Ludendorff,  Wagner, 
Plato,  Shakespeare  and  George  Washington,' 

"Ditto:  'George  Jean  Nathan's  critical  estimates  are  much 
like  ^Mencken's.  He  is  a  man  bored,  skeptical  and  blase  about 
almost  everybody  but  Bach,  Beethoven,  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Sappho,  and  he  hates  a  good  deed 
shining  in  a  naughty  world. ' 

"Ditto:  'He\"\vood  Broun  reveals  a  meagerness  of  cultural 
equipment  incredible.'  .   .   . 

• '  Ditto :  '  Gilbert  Seldes  (of  the^Dial)  is  the  ^■ictim  of  an  acute 
occupational  disease.  A  terrific  strain  has  been  put  upon  his 
sanity  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  cuckoo  manuscripts  in  the 
Dial  offices.' 

"Burton  Raseoe:  'In  Claude  Washburn,  the  author  of  '"The 
Lonely  Warrior,"  I  can  not  discover  the  slightest  gift  for  -nTiting.' 

"Ditto:  'The  charm  of  Fitzgerald's  "This  Side  of  Paradise" 
was  precise  in  its  puerilities.  The  "Beautiful  and  Damned" 
is  blubberingly  sentimental.' 

"Thus  in  the !May  issue  of  The  Bookman  armor  on  armor  shines 
and  trumpet  to  trumpet  speaks,  in  no  obligato  to  back-scratch- 
ing. The  litterati  are  sho-wn  here  to  loathe  the  caressing  gestures 
of  the  courtier  and  to  be  good  at  -waelding  the  bruising  irons  in 
the  strife  and  carnage  of  New  York's  feuilleton,  essay  and  fiction 
circles." 

If  this  doesn't  prove  the  innocence  of  the  condemned  journal- 
ists, Mr.  Hammond  prepares  another  brief.  You  may  take  him 
for  a  gentle  ironist  if  you  like: 

"Further  e^-idence  is  at  hand  absoK-ing  our  young  writers 
and  artists  from  the  charge  that  they  practise  the  voluptuous 
habit  of  back-scratching.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  ease  of  the 
Algonquin  coterie,  considered  by  many  persons  to  be  the  most 
pernicious  of  the  addicts  languishing,  more  than  others,  it  is  said, 
in  the  enervating  amours  of  mutual  admiration. 

"Alarmed  observers  of  less  wanton  minds  have  regarded  the 
Algonquin  bund  as  constituting  a  bourse  wherein  there  is  daily 
traffic  and  exchange  in  published  puffs,  'notices,'  compliments 
and  extollations.  Both  suspicions  are  calumnious.  Responsive, 
perhaps,  'each  to  other's  note,'  while  mangering  at  noontime, 
they  may  be  depended  upon  to  be  avoAved  and  erect  in  com- 
posing for  publication,  and  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  their 
brethren  to  their  honest  sense  of  Duty.  Franklin  P.  Adams 
woiild  sheathe,  forever,  his  smiling  stylus  ere  he  would  permit 
it  to  pen  a  venal  flattery;  and  no  printed  page  can  brag  that  it 
has  been  sullied  bj^  l^Tng  words  from  Da^nd  Wallace  or  John 
Peter  Toohey,  the  Algonquin  press  agents  de  luxe.  The  Pem- 
bertons,  Brock  and  ^Nlurdock,  the  Kaufmans,  Beatrice  and 
George,  Keleey  Allen,  Burton  Raseoe,  Donald  Ogden  Stuart, 
Carl  Van  Vechten,  Newton  Fuessle  and  others  in  this  friendly 
syndicate  worship  intimately.  But  when  at  a  distance  from 
the  shrine  they  grow  agnostic  and  sincere." 

jNIr.  Ford,  in  another  issue,  culls  from  histpry  and  experience 
to  prove  that  the  game  carries  its  own  corrective.  He  refers  to 
the  old  days,  when  literary  wares  were  to  be  sold  only  to  the 
Century,  Atlantic,  Harper's,  The  Ledger  and  Frank  Leslie's: 

"The  backs  most  assiduouslj-  scratched  then  were  those  of  the 
buyers  of  manuscript,  and  the  practise  is  so  ancient  that  I  used 
to  wonder  if  the  hierogh-phics  on  the  obehsk  in  Central  Park, 
which  learned  Egj-ptologists  were  then  trj-ing  to  decipher,  might 
not  prove  to  be  encomiums  of  the  buyers  of  the  rolls  of  papjTus 
on  which  ancient  scribes  were  wont  to  gra^-e  their  comment 


and  chronicle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  magazines  of  the  early 
'80's,  as  well  as  the  out-of-town  papers,  for  which  so  many  of  us 
WTote,  were  enriched  with  evidences  of  back-scratching  embodied 
in  such  articles  as  'Homes  and  Haunts  of  Noted  Writers,' 
'World  Famous  Editors  Seen  at  Close  Range,'  and  'Boston,  the 
Literary  Center,'  every  one  of  which  dealt  exclusively  with  con- 
temjiorary  purchasers  of  manuscript. 

"But  there  was  no  back-scratching  for  the  writers,  save  for  the 
few  who  died  lea\-ing  manuscript  in  the  safe  of  some  magazine. .  . . 

"Back-scratching  was  one-sided  in  those  simpler  days  and 
purelj'  commercial;  to-day  it  is  reciprocal,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see  not  designed  to  further  the  sale  of  manuscript.  Neither 
then  nor  now  can  it  be  said  to  influence  public  opinion,  for  some 
of  the  most  assiduously  puffed  books  have  died  on  the  book- 
sellers' shelves.  But  in  its  effect  on  those  writers  whose  vanity 
it  tickles  it  is  by  no  means  the  harmless  indoor  sport  it  appears, 
for  the  fame  it  creates  is  meretricious  and  so  tliin  that  it  wears 
off  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  ^Moreover,  the  sort  of  publicity 
it  proA'okes  is  a  dangerous  narcotic,  the  taste  for  which  grows 
■nith  indulgence,  and  the  unfortunates  who  jaeld  to  it  are  no 
more  to  be  euAied  than  are  those  who  are  tormented  by  a  crav- 
ing for  soul-<lestro3'ing  drugs.  Let  the  practise  grow  in  extent 
and  the  profession  of  letters  will  have  its  registered  addicts 
limited  by  law  to  a  moderate  daily  dose  of  the  enervating  nar- 
cotic. .  .  . 

"I  do  en\y  them,  however,  for  their  pleasant,  care-free  lives. 
Lunching  here  and  dining  there,  chatting  \\\\h.  this  one,  dropping 
in  on  the  other  and  chatting  •with  the  third,  and  forever  gleaning 
scraps  of  genial  personal  information,  their  days  and  nights  flow 
on  like  an  untroubled  dream.  Their  unexampled  facilities  for 
meeting  and  amiably  scratcliing  the  backs  of  all  classes  of 
persons,  including  e\en  a  few  I  have  heard  of,  must  lead  in 
time  to  an  urban  acquaintance  Milder  than  anything  my  philoso- 
phy has  jet  dreamt  of. 

"Log-rolling  is  undoubtedly  an  agreeable  calling,  tho  a 
futile  one,  for  it  leaves  those  who  follow  it  no  time  for  real  work, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  the  most  assiduous  rollers  make  but 
little  headway  in  the  professioa  they  claim  as  theirs." 


ENGLAND  DESPERATE  OVER  LOST  ART— Australia  buy- 
ing Vandyeks!  And  why  not?  England  is  more  complacently 
impo^v'erished  to  make  the  Empire  richer.  But  when  America 
comes  into  the  market  the  loss  is  irrecoverable,  and  a  King's 
son-in-law  takes  a  hand  in  stemming  the  tide.  The  West- 
minster Gazette  presents  amevf  the  painful  situation: 

"The  argument  of  selfishness  does  not  apply.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  treasures  of  our  private  galleries  have  been  acquired 
after  Continental  wars,  when  the  length  of  British  purses  has 
beaten  off  all  competition.  The  plea  might  run  that  just  as  we 
purchased  the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Spain,  just  as  we  acquired  some  of  the  richest 
treasures  of  Greek  art,  so  others,  now  more  wealthy  than  our- 
selves, are  IcA'ying  their  toll  upon  what  is  the  common  possession 
of  mankind.  We  can  not  make  a  comer  for  ourselves  in  foreign 
art.  But  we  are  losing  also  the  finest  works  of  the  British 
school,  the  landmarks  of  British  genius  in  painting.  The  time 
might  conceivablj-  come  when  a  pilgrimage  to  the  United  States 
would  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  understanding  how  great 
have  been  the  achievements  of  British  art.  .  .  . 

"We  can,  therefore,  extend  sympathy  to  Viscount  Lascelles 
when,  in  the  week  of  the  Burdett-Coucts  sale,  he  suggests  that 
'some  adA'antage  should  be  allowed  to  the  private  owner  of 
great  works  of  art  who  has  sufficient  generosity  to  show  them 
on  occasion  to  the  public'  In  the  main  it  is  the  pressure  of 
death  duties  which  brings  -ialuable  art  to  the  hammer.  Some 
relief  in  that  direction  was  wisely-  afforded  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  for  pictures  of  which  the  o^wner  is  not  competent 
to  dispose — •which  are  heirlooms,  in  fact — but  this  has  proved 
effecti^^e  in  only  a  slight  degree.  Too  often  the  pictures  or  other 
works  of  art  provide  by  sale  the  readiest  means  of  meeting  the 
demand  of  the  tax-coUector.  It  might  well  be  considered 
whether  some  further  protection  should  not  be  given.  A  pro- 
evasion  that  objects  of  historic  value  should  not  be  subject  to 
duty  on  passing  at  death,  but  should  on  being  sold  pay  all  the 
duty  they  had  hitherto  escaped,  would  probably  enable  the 
nation  to  acquire  on  the  easiest  terms  whatever  was  thought 
proper  to  include  in  national  collections.  The  State  would 
purchase  by  means  of  the  death  duties  accrued  to  it." 
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THE  RECONQUERING  GERMAN  MUSIC 

GERMAN  MUSIC  HAS  REESTABLISHED  ITSELF 
in  London  with  less  effort  and  heart-burning  than  it  has 
with  us.  The  past  concert  season  has  seen  Strauss  and 
Elena  Gerhardt  there  as  with  us;  and  from  newspaper  accounts 
their  audiences  were  larger,  tho  the  German-speaking  contin- 
gent in  that  city  is  small.  "There  were  enthusiasts  at  onetime 
who  were  sure  that  after  the  war  there  would  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  in  music  as  in  other  things,"  says  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
"that  while  French  and  Russian  music  had 
at  last  been  discovered,  German  music 
had  at  last  been  found  out,  and  now  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  swindle."  Mr. 
NewTnan,  who  was  always  a  devotee  of 
German  music,  implies  that  he,  at  least,  never 
fell  into  this  benighted  frame  of  mind,  and 
now  can  smile  at  those  who  did.  For  he 
says: 

"These  good  people  have  probably  wak- 
ened up  again  by  now.  The  war  has  no 
more  altered  musical  human  nature  than 
it  has  altered  human  nature  in  general. 
The  enthusiasts  reckoned  without  the  plain 
man.  This  simple  person  cares  nothing 
for  theories,  especially  theories  of  esthetics ; 
he  just  likes  what  he  likes,  and,  unlike  one 
or  two  of  my  journalistic  friends,  can  not, 
with  the  best  ^vill  in  the  world,  persuade 
himself  that  he  likes  a  thing  when  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  knows  he  doesn't.  He  is 
now  being  sneered  at  as  a  'pro-German'  in 
miisic  (it  is  strange  what  a  high  survival- 
value  words  have  even  when  all  the  mean- 
ing they  once  might  have  had  has  gone  out 
of  them). 

"German  music  has,  indeed,  emphati- 
cally 'come  back,'  as  the  boxers  say,  during 
the  last  three  years.  For  this  the  anti-Ger- 
man enthusiasts  themselves  are  partly  re- 
sponsible. They  had  no  discrimination  in 
their  own  admirations,  no  discretion  in 
their  propaganda.      Almost  any  music,  to 

some  of  these  people,  was  good  music  so  long  as  it  was  not* 
German.  The  shoddiest  Russian  and  trench  music  was  boomed 
as  vociferously  as  the  best  of  it,  and  the  plain  man,  not  being 
the  fool  he  was  supposed  to  be,  soon  saw  the  difference,  and  saw 
how  fallible  was  the  sense  of  direction  of  his  self-appointed 
guides.  And  all  the  while  his  own  natural  desire  for  a  good 
time  was  asserting  itself.  He  asked  for  nothing  but  the  best  of 
everything.  There  was  a  dim  instinct  within  him  that  he  had  not 
had  it  during  the  war.  The  moment  the  chance  of  it  came  his 
way  he  fell  to  it,  as  our  American  friends  say.  Hence  the  scenes 
one  witnessed  at  the  return  of  Kreisler  and  at  the  first  reappear- 
ance of  Chaliapine.  Hence  also  the  enthusiastic  greeting  that 
Elena  Gerhardt  has  had. 

"Her  second  recital,  like  her  first,  reminded  us  of  the  old  days, 
with  the  audience  crowding  round  the  platform  for  encores  at 
the  finish,  and  refusing  to  leave  until  a  delicate  hint  had  been 
given  them,  by  the  turning  out  of  most  of  the  lights,  that  it  was 
time  for  virtuous  citizens  to  go  home  and  give  a  tired  artist  a 
chance  to  rest.  All  talk  about  the  public  returning  blindly  to  its 
pre-war  adoration  of  German  music  is  beside  the  mark.  It  hangs 
on  Miss  Gerhardt's  lips  because  it  knows  that  her  art  is  the  su- 
preme thing  in  its  particular  line.  The  public  is  decidedly  critical 
of  German  music  in  these  days.  The  old  uncritical  worship  has 
gone ;  great  names  are  no  longer  h j-pnotic : 

Miss  Gerhardt's  art,  we  are  told,  "is  like  the  German 
music  from  which  it  derives;  it  has  the  virtues  and  the  fail- 
ings of  an  aristocracy,  as  Chaliapine's,  like  Russian  music, 
has  the  virtues  and  the  failings  of  a  democracy — in  the  one 
case  a  super-refinement  and  super-subtlety  that  some  day 
or  other  must  break  down;  in  the  oth(;r  a  homeliness  that  is 
not  free  from  roughness  and  now  and  then  becomes  plebeian." 
In  fact — 


"After  an  evening  of  Miss  Gerhardt  we  feel  that  some  of  the 
singing  of  the  best  of  the  Russian  singers  is  merely  the  art  of 
inspired  ragamuffins.  The  impression  comes  in  part  from  the 
more  primitive  quality  of  much  of  the  Russian  verse  and  song: 
it  is  admirably  vigorous  and  direct,  but  it  would  sometimes,  one 
can  not  help  feeling,  be  all  the  better  for  a  good  washing  and  air- 
'ing;  the  contact  with  the  soil  is  too  close  and  too  obvious  to  eye 
and  nose;  the  folk-clothes  have  been  worn  a  little  too  long  next 
the  skin;  and  some  of  this  art  sweats  vodka  at  every  pore.  It 
wall  be  retorted  that  German  song  is  not  wholly  free  from  evi- 
dence of  association  with  German  beer;  and  indeed  the  worst 


Virtues  common  to 

illustration 


WELL  MADE  •   BUT  "  UNINSPIRED.' 

all  the  French  pictures  in  the  Pittsburgh  sliow.       The  one  wo  use  for 
liy  Henri  Lebasqiie  is  called  "The  Banks  of  the  Seine.  Andelys." 


specimens  of  German  tearfulness  are  obviously  the  product  of 
German  beerfulness.  But  all  the  crude  and  popular  elements  in 
this  art  have,  in  the  best  examples  of  it,  been  refined  by  a  long 
process  of  evolution.  It  is  this  sense  of  being  in  the  company 
of  an  aristocratic  art  that  has  taken  centuries  to  grow  to 
its  present  slightly  artificial  perfection  that  is  the  secret 
of  our  delight  in  Miss  Gerhardt's  singing.  Chaliapine  often 
moves  us  by  a  humanism  that  is  hardly  a  step  removed 
from  naturalism.  Miss  Gerhardt's  art  is  the  fine  flower  of 
style  and  breeding,  as  remote  from  naturalism,  as  eloquent  of 
the  highest  sophistication  of  culture,  as  is  the  style  of  Anatole 
France.  This  impression  is  deepened  for  us  now  by  her  habit 
of  taking  most  of  her  songs  more  slowly  than  of  old ;  the  very 
deliberation  given  us  time  to  be  conscious  of  the  complete 
self-possession  of  her  art,  its  consummate  drawing-out  of  all 
the  delicate  threads  of  it. 

"Art  so  perfect  as  this,  whether  creative  or  interpretative, 
implies  the  ending  of  a  long  line  of  evolution,  and  therefore  the 
prelude  to  a  decline.  Nature  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  piling  a 
Schumann  on  a  Schubert,  a  Brahms  on  a  Schumann,  and  a  Wolf 
on  a  Brahms.  All  over  Europe  to-day  it  is  clear  that  the  old 
musical  regime  has  broken  down.  None  of  the  new  polities  is 
as  yet  stable,  but  there  is  any  amount  of  vigorous  experiment  in 
reconstitution.  We  have  to  be  tolerant  with  these  experiments. 
We  know  that  few  of  them  can  hope  to  survive  their  own  day; 
but  out  of  them  will  come,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  work  of 
genius  we  are  all  waiting  for.  It  is  in  this  philosophical  mood 
that  we  listened  the  other  evening  to  the  playing  of  the  new 
string  quartet  of  Malipiero — 'Rispetti  e  Strambotti' — by  the 
accomplished  Lener  Quartet.  Both  the  old  technique  and  the 
old  ideals  of  string  quartet  writing  are  here  discarded.  It  is 
young  art,  and  has  all  the  crudity,  the  self-assertiv(mess,  the 
limit  of  intelligence,  and  the  occasional  charm  that  we  expect 
from  youth  when  it  sets  out  to  rebuild  the  cosmos." 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  MODERN  MISSIONS 


MARTYRDOM  IN  PAR  SZE-CIirAN,  when  he  had  all 
but  planted  an  outpost  of  the  Cross  in  Lhasa,  the  For- 
bidden City,  was  the  earthly  lot  of  Dr.  Albert  Leroy 
Shelton,  a  medical  missionary,  whose  death  has  been  widely 
reported  in  the  press.  He  was  killed  by  bandits  while  on  his 
way  to  Lhasa  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dalai-lama  himself.  It 
was  an  end  which  was  not  unexpected,  and  once,  when  a  friend 
asked  him  if  he  were  never  afraid  on  his  long,  lonely  trips,  lie 
replied:  "I  am  scared  to  death  most  of  the  time."     Then  he 


A   HERO  WHO  WAS  "SCARED  TO   DEATH  MOST  OF  THE  TIME.' 

But  Dr.  Albert  Leroy  Shelton  added,  "anybody  who  follows  the  will  of  God  will  be  scared 
because  of  the  new  paths  they  have  to  travel,"  and  he  never  faltered  on  his  own. 


smiled,  and  added:  "But  anybody  who  follows  the  will  of  God 
win  be  scared  because  of  the  new  paths  they  have  to  travel." 
Yet,  we  are  told,  the  story  of  his  evangelism  and  of  his  operations 
performed  in  the  open  field  or  in  some  dirty  lamaser3'  will  forever 
be  a  part  of  the  romance  of  modern  missions.  He  acted  as  doctor 
and  as  peacemaker,  not  only  in  time  of  war,  which  occurred  fre- 
quently between  the  Chinese  and  Tibetans,  but  among  robber 
bands  in  time  of  peace.  He  condemned  brigandage,  l)ut  went 
to  serve  the  brigands  in  ord^  that  he  might  impress  upon  them 
the  spirit  and  message  of  Christ. 

If  ever  a  man  took  his  environment,  heredity  and  training  and 
gave  it  aU  to  God,  -nTites  Dr.  Abram  E.  Corj'  in  The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,  that  man  was  Dr.  Shelton.  Born  in 
Indianapolis  on  June  9,  1875,  he  moved  with  his  family,  when  five 
years  old,  to  Kansas,  where  he  "drove  oxen,  killed  rattlesnakes, 
gophers,  ground  squirrels,  skunks,  coyotes  and  jackrabbits." 
When  twenty,  he  went  to  Emporia  to  continue  his  education, 
arriving  in  the  city  with  $9.25,  which  he  WTote,  lasted  him  for 
eight  years.  It  was  in  1903  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Foreign 
Christian  Missionary  Society  a  missionary  to  China,  and  when 
Mrs.  Susie  Rijnhart  came  home  with  her  thrilling  story  of  the 
death  of  her  baby  and  the  disappearance  of  her  husband  in  Tibet, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shelton  were  asked  to  take  up  the  work  in  Eastern 
Tibet,  the  land  of  the  roof  of  the  world.     So — 


"Shelton  w(>nt  to  Batang,  on  the  Tibetan  boi-d(>r,  to  do  every- 
thing that  would  o])en  the  'Oreat  Closed  Land'  to  (lod.  As  he 
realizetl  that  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  r(>quirem(^nts  was  a 
group  of  well-trained,  consecrated  colleague's,  he  .selected  the 
best  men  he  could  lind  to  work  with  him  at  Batang  and  devoted 
nnu'li  attt>nti()ii  to  ])lans  for  a  station  where  the  work  should  ])e 
well  balanced.  Early  he  realized  the  need  of  school  work  and 
industrial  work,  as  well  as  the  medical  work,  but  the  center 
of  the  v\]i()le  was  the  evangelistic  work.  lie  insisted  that 
everv-tliing  that  they  did  should  have  as  its  ultimate  end 
to  bring  men  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"Shelton  was  a  great  physician  and  sur- 
geon. The  hospital  at  Batang  will  always 
stand  as  a  monument,  even  as  a  piece  of 
architecture  built  in  the  face  of  most  trying 
conditions.  In  this  hospital  he  and  his 
associates  treated  with  great  skill  the 
Chinese  and  Tibetans  who  came,  and  won 
a  wide  re])uta,tion.  .  .  .  After  the  opera- 
tions were  over  he  would  gather  about  him 
the  priests  and  lamas  and  discuss  their 
Buddhist  lore,  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
If  he  was  with  a  robber  band  around  their 
camp-tire  at  night  in  one  of  the  great  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  he  would  condeimi  their 
])ractise  and  then  tell  them  the  simple  story 
of  the  sinless  One  who  wanted  to  be  their 
Saviour.  Some  of  these  robbers  so  much 
admired  the  strong  missionary  that  they 
wanted  to  be  a  brother  to  him,  and  one  of 
them  said : '  Wliy  not  you  and  I  be  brothers? ' 
Shelton  rei)lied :  'You  kill  people;  you  rob; 
you  tlrink  whiskv^  and  do  many  other  things 
that  are  against  our  religion.  How  can  we 
be  brothers?'  The  man  vv'as  angrj-,  and 
said,  'Well,  what  will  your  religion  allow 
you  to  do?'  Shelton  replied:  'The  teach- 
ings of  Christ.'  Later  this  man  brought  a 
document  to  Shelton,  which  read:  'In  view 
of  the  fact  that  General  Lozong  (as  he  calls 
himself)  and  Dr.  Shelton  have  taken  an 
oath  that  they  will  not  kill,  that  they  will 
not  drink  whiskv-,  etc.,  and  they  have  de- 
cided to  be  brothers.  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
this  is  to  give  notice  that  if  anj'  of  you  ever  molest  Dr.  Shelton, 
I  will  bring  a  thousand  men  to  wipe  you  off  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
A  year  and  a  half  later  Lozong  WTote,  'This  is  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  strictly  keeping  my  oath  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago.' " 

Dr.  Shelton  used  ev^ery  talent  for  God.  As  a  marksman,  we 
are  told,  few  men  could  surpass  him,  and  one  day  he  di-spelled 
the  Tibetans'  superstition  that  their  charm  boxes  would  protect 
them,  bj'^  tying  one  to  a  goat  and  .shooting  the  animal  dead  with 
an  old  Tibetan  firearm.     He  had,  too,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  so — 

"He  endured  trials  as  only  a  man  of  faith  and  a  man  of  humor 
can  endure  them.  For  seventy-two  daj's  on  his  last  journey 
home  he  was  held  for  ransom  by  Yangtienfu,  a  bandit  general  in 
Western  China.  He  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  this 
band  that  thej'  offered  him  §12,000  a  year  to  stay  with  them  and 
be  their  chaplain.  .  .  . 

"Through  the  ministrations  of  a  prominent  lama  he  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Dalai-lama  himself  to  go  to  Lliasa,  and  he  put 
his  heart,  his  soul,  his  all  in  that  trip.  He  was  killed  by  bandits 
as  he  was  starting  on  that  lonely  pilgrimage.  His  martyr  death 
is  a  challenge  to  the  whole  Church  to  go  to  Lhasa  with  the  Gospel 
of  God's  love.  Shelton's  own  words  will  forever  challenge  young 
men:  'Let  no  young  man  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  bury  his 
particularly  fine  abilities  in  mission  w^ork  m  Asia;  for  it  requires 
in  the  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  just  as  high  an  order  of 
intelligence,  just  as  great  concentration,  just  as  fine  tact,  and 
just  as  much  "punch"  as  are  required  to  run  any  great  business 
concern." 
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Yet  it  was  among  .sue 
pcacoinakc 


COLLEGE  LACK  OF  RELIGION 

WHAT  THE  COLLEGES  NEED  is  what  all  the  world 
needs — religion,  say  two  writers  who  agree  that 
American  institutions  of  learning,  as  a  class,  are  pretty 
well  lacking  in  what  should  be  the  mainspring  of  theii-  teaching. 
"If  the  colleges  are  to  retain  their  importance,"  says  E.  S. 
Martin  in  Harper's  Magazine,  "they  must 
be  able  to  impart  .  .  .  spiritual  leading  to 
minds  that  are  fit  to  receive  it.  If  they 
don't,  they  fail  in  their  most  \-ital  office, 
in  the  use  that  most  of  them  were  origi- 
nally founded  to  serve.  If  they  fail  in 
that,  they  lose  their  leadership,  which  will 
go  to  men  of  faith,  as  it  always  does."  "An 
Instructor,"  who  writes  under  this  nom 
de  plume  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  agrees 
whole-heartedly  with  Mr.  Martin  that 
the  colleges  need  religion,  a  fact  which, 
he  points  out,  is  onlj'  too  generally  dis- 
regarded. Not  only  is  there  a  manifest 
lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  religion 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  faculty,  he  states,  "l)ut  in  some  of 
our  colleges  a  single  course  even,  in  the 
history  or  literature  or  philosophy  of  the 
Bible,  in  recent  years,  has  been  omitted." 
He  discounts  the  idea  that  instruction  in 
Christian  philosophy  and  ethics  .should  be 
di.scarded  because  it  offers  a  fertile  field  of 
controversy,  since  to  carry  the  argument 
to  its  logical  conclusion  "would  afford 
sufficient  reason  for  omitting  instruction 
in   every  other  field."     So,   holding   that 

American  colleges  were  originally  started  as  Christian  institu- 
tions, the  \vriter  insists: 

"The  time  has  come  for  them  to  reaffirm  their  laith.  A 
definite  stand  for  or  against  Christianity  must  be  elected.  No 
negative  or  neutral  ])osition  will  suffice.  For  so  surely  as  any 
college  attempts  to  occupy  middle  ground,  just  as  inevitably  will 
positive  anti-Christian  teaching  and  ideals  creep  in.  If  you 
doubt  this,  look  around  you. 

"The  great  void  in  the  world  is  the  lack  of  standards:  stand- 
ards in  business,  in  politics,  in  international  relations — in  fact, 
in  every  walk  and  avocation  of  life.  Nowhere  is  this  truth  more 
manifest  than  in  our  colleges.  What  standards  e.xist  in  edu- 
cational theory,  in  teaching,  in  research,  in  scholarshij),  in  ad- 
vancement of  professors,  save  the  most  artificial  and  superficial? 
Above  all  else,  where  are  the  standards  of  lofty  moral  ideals  and 
leadership  to  which  the  colleges  throughout  their  departments 
once  pointed  their  undergraduates? 

"The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions are  performing  valuable  services  in  our  institutions,  liut 
if  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  Christianity  are  not  pres(;nted 
on  a  basis  of  intellectual  parity  with  the  non-Christian  systems 
of  thought  with  which  every  student  of  philoso])hy  is  brought 
into  contact,  all  the  organized  and  unorganized,  paid  and 
volunteer,  work  of  a  religious  nature  operating  on  our 
campuses  lacks  the  solid  foundation  which  the  superstructure 
calls  for." 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  holds  the  writer,  that  if  religion  is 
to  become  vital  in  the  colleges,  the  colleges  must  imprint  their 
official  stamp  of  approval  by  offering  "adequate  and  attractive 
courses  in  the  Christian  philosophy  and  ethics,"  and  he  assures 
us  tliat  the  students  themselves  will  be  found  anxious  for  such 
instruction.  He  would  disarm  hostility  to  a  course  in  the 
(Christian  philosophy  by  declaring  that  "no  one  honestly  dis- 
believes in  the  moral  virtues  of  the  Christian  teaching."  To 
offer  courses  in  religion,  then,  "is  but  the  initial  step  in  a 
program  of  a  revitalization  of  religious  interest  and  life  in  our 
colleges.     To  impart  true  spiritual  leadership,  the  whole  cur- 


riculum should  be  permeated  with  religious  teaching  and  ideals." 
Unfortunately,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  moral  and 
religious  influence  on  the  part  of  the  faculties,  "evidenced  not 
only  in  the  conduct  of  their  courses,  but  also  in  the  lack  of 
faculty  attendance  at  chapel  and  other  religious  services."  Yet, 
says  the  writer,  "when  you  ask  the  students  who  of  the  faculty 
■have  been  of  the  greatest  influence  and  help,  you  will  discover 


TVl'ES  OF  BUIG.VNDS  WHO  THWAUTED  DK.  SUELTON. 


h  p(>()pU'  that   the  martyred  medical  missionary  aeled  as  brother  and 
•r.  IryinK  to  cure  them  of  both  Iheir  moral  and  pliysieal  ills. 


tlie\    are  usually   the  same  few   teachers  who  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  religious  life  of  the  college."     For 

"Religion  is  more  than  a  matter  of  instruction — it  is  a  part 
of  life  aiul  of  everyday  life.  .  .  .  The  naturalness,  attractiveness 
and  power  of  Christianity  can  ])e  seen  most  clearly  in  the  lives 
of  meii.  Thus,  the  religious  life  of  our  colleges  will  become  firmly 
established  only  when  we  have  numbers  of  teachers  who  are,  in 
e\'ery  sense  of  the  word,  nu-n  themselves — sympathetic,  desirous 
of  heli)ing  and  guiding  their  students,  understanding  and  loving 
youth.  When  faculties  are  crowded  with  such  men  intent  upon 
inculcating  in  those  under  them  the  highest  ideals,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  we  begin  to  approach  a  solution  of  our  problem." 


RELIGIOU.S  PERSECUTION  IN  CHINA— Missionaries  in 
China  are  just  now  passing  through  exceptional  trials  of  strength 
and  patience  because  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country. 
The  murder  of  Dr.  Shelton,  noted  on  the  preceding  page,  is  a 
case  in  point,  and  in  other  instances,  as  the  following  extract 
will  show,  the  missionaries  have  to  endure  much  more  than 
the  reviling  to  which  they  are  more  or  less  accustomed.  The 
extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  the  llev.  Joseph  W.  llawley 
from  Yung  Chun,  Fukien,  and  appears  iu  The  Wcsleyan,  Alurnnus: 

"We  are  plugging  along  against  pretty  heavy  odds  just  at 
present  (Dec.  12,  1921),  due  to  the  deliberate  persecution  of  the 
church  by  the  northern  troops.  Just  yesterday  a  letter  came, 
telling  of  the  complete  and  utter  plundering  of  a  chapel  and 
parsonage,  where  lived  the  pastor  and  day-school  teacher.  The 
soldiers  took  possession  of  the  place  for  four  days,  turning  out  the 
occupants,  seizing  and  carrying  away  all  food,  bedding,  clothing, 
and  also  $2o0  from  a  chapel  building  fund  they  had  on  hand, 
destroying  building  material,  but  worst  of  all  cruelly  beating 
up  the  pastor  and  teacher  after  their  strength  gave  out  while 
carrying,  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet ,  a  field-gun  at  the  orders 
of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops.  This  is  not  the  first,  but 
perhaps  the  most  flagrant  case,  of  such  persecution  that  has  been 
perpetrated,  but  it  grows  worse  and  worse  all  the  time." 
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ARMENIA  IN  THE  FIERY  FURNACE 

RENEWED  MASSACRES  of  Christians  by  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor  are  said  to  be  indicated  in  the  recent  expul- 
.  sion  of  four  American  relief  workers  from  that  land  of 
organized  slaughter.  The  Turks  have  become  emboldened  by 
the  vacillations  of  the  Allies  since  the  post-Armistice  period,  we 
are  told,  and  now  are  further  encouraged  by  the  recent  declara- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italj' 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  whereby  the  "territory  now 
inhabited  by  the  Armenians  shall  be  under  Tiu"kish  sovereignty." 
This  follows  and  apparently  nullifies  the  explicit  declaration 
in  the  SeATes  Treaty  that  Turkey  "recognizes,  as  the  Allied 
Powers  have  already  recognized,  Armenia  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state."  The  Turkish  Nationalists,  who  are  charged 
with  massacring  the  Armenians  and  Greeks,  never  recognized 
the  Sevres  Treaty.  If  the  Ai'menians  should  be  returned  to 
Turkish  rule,  asserts  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Ldberty  (Cliristian), 

"As  surely  as  God  lives  and  watches  over  the  nations,  there 
will  be  a  dire  and  terrible  penalty  to  be  paid  sometime  by  e^'ery 
•  great  nation  which  to-day  permits  such  a  thing.  Nations  always 
reap  what  they  sow — just  as  much  as  do  indi\iduals.  No  nation 
can  wash  its  hands  of  a  responsibility  to  use  the  power  which  it 
holds  over  another's  gafe-keei)ing,  any  more  than  could  Pilato. 
If  Armenia  goes  back  to  the  butchery  of  the  Turk,  God  will  not 
"withhold  punishment,  and  the  world  shall  again  see  'the  tramping 
out  of  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  Avi-ath  are  stored.' " 

The  one  slim  hope  of  the  Armenians  now  seems  to  depend  on 
the  aid  sought  from  the  League  of  Nations  in  establishing  a  na- 
tional home  for  them,  and  on  the  recent  request  of  the  British 
Government  for  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  France 
and  Italy  in  investigating  the  latest  Turkish  atrocities,  Austin 
Chamberlain,  Government  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
replj-ing  to  a  question,  said  that  confirmation  of  the  statement 
by  an  American  major  that  the  Turks  were  contemplating  ridding 
themselves  of  the  Armenians  had  been  received,  with  some  har- 
rowing details.  If,  therefore,  the  Angora  Government  refused 
to  cooperate  in  the  proposed  investigation,  promised  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  British  Government  would  have  to  reconsider 
its  attitude  toward  the  recent  peace  proposals  which  would 
convey  Armenia  back  to  Turkish  rule. 

The  Ai'menian  deportations  were  the  culmination  of  a  long 
series  of  unfriendly  acts,  said  F.  B.  Yowell,  of  Wasliington,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Relief  unit  at  Kharput,  and  one  of  the 
four  workers  expelled  by  the  Turks.  In  a  statement  issued  to 
the  press  at  the  time  IMr.  Yowell  said  that  the  deportations  are 
"the  prelude  to  fresh  Turkish  outrages  against  Christians  in 
Asia  Minor,"  and  that  "unless  outside  interference  is  forth- 
coming, the  final  chapter  in  the  history  of  these  Christians  will 
shortly  be  completed."  All  the  twenty  Americans  in  Kharput 
had  been  treated  with  "the  utmost  discourtesy  and  injustice," 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  extended  their  work  to  the  Mos- 
lems, and  he  went  on: 

"  The  Armenians  in  this  district  are  in.  a  state  of  virtual  slavery. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  travel  within  the  country,  and  I  have 
had  to  return  $75,000  to  people  in  America  who  forw'arded  it  to 
pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  relatives  desiring  to  leave  the 
country.  AU  the  property  of  Armenians,  victims  of  deportations, 
is  confiscated  by  the  Turks. 

"The  Armenians  are  denied  the  use  of  the  courts.  A  recent 
law  prevents  Christians  from  inheriting  property,  except  from 
father  or  brother.  Other  properties  go  to  the  Government. 
Christians  are  thrown  into  jail  with  the  purpose  of  extorting 
ransom  from  relatives.  Christian  women  are  forced  into  harems 
"without  the  right  of  appeal  to  any  tribunal.  The  Turkish  offi- 
cials for  six  months  have  had  no  salaries.  They  say  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  money  consists  of  blackmailing  Christians. 

"The  condition  of  the  Greeks  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Ar- 
menians. The  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  deported  from  the  dis- 
tricts behind  the  battle  front  continue.  Of  30,000  who  left  Sivas 
5,000  died  before  reaching  Kharput.     One  American  worker  saw 


1,500   dead   on   the  road   to   Kharput.      Two   thousand   died 
during  the  winter,  and  3,000  died  on  the  roads  east  of  Kharput." 

The  very  least  of  the  pledges  made  to  the  Armenians,  who 
were  counted  among  the  AUies  during  the  war,  says  The  Christian 
Century  (Undenominational),  "was  that  they  should  be  assured 
a  protected  area  and  the  end  of  persecution.  Furthermore,  the 
millions  of  dollars  contributed  by  Americans  to  Armenian  relief 
in  the  past  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  these  distrest 
people  should  henceforth  be  safeguarded  by  international  agree- 
ments against  the  renewal  of  Turkish  atrocities."  Yet  "they  are 
tlrreatened  again  with  the  worst  of  their  former  sufferings,  and 
this  under  Allied  stipulations  Avhieh  would  not  be  thinkable  if 
our  Government  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  procedure."  A  cry 
for  help  comes  from  an  Armenian  woman,  who  has  been  speaking 
in  various  parts  of  America  in  the  interests  of  her  people.  In  an 
"open  letter"  to  the  American  people,  an  extract  from  which 
appears  in  The  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  she  says: 

"From  INlaine  to  California,  you  have  assured  me  of  your 
sympathy  for  the  Armenian  people,  and  of  your  desire  to  help 
them  get  protection  from  the  Turk.  Were  you  sincere  in  these 
demonstrations?  When  I  told  you  of  Ai'raenia's  place  in  ancient 
and  modem  ci\ilization,  when  I  reminded  jou  of  her  undaunted 
Christian  ideals,  when  j'ou  learned  of  her  sacrifice  for  the  Allies 
in  the  World  War,  and  when  you  heard  of  her  betrayal  to  the 
Turk,  did  you  not  say  to  me,  you  Church,  college  and  club  people, 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  did  you  not  tell  me  that 
America  is  indignant  at  the  injustice  heaped  upon  the  Armenians, 
did  you  not  say  that  your  most  popular  representative  would  be  that 
American  who  rvould  have  the  courage  to  lake  a  definite  stand  for 
Armenia?  I  ask  you  now  if  you  were  sincere.  For  if  you  were 
sincere,  my  friends,  now  has  come  the  time  for  action.  Stand  up 
for  Armenia  and  demand  that  some  measure  of  justice  be  meted 
out  to  her.  Demand  that  she  be  protected  from  the  descendants 
of  the  Mongol;  give  her  the  chance  to  take  care  of  herself,  and 
forbid  the  greed  of  Europe  from  thromng  her  back  into  the  jaws 
of  the  ]VIohammedan  wolf.  Armenia  is  the  cross-roads  of  the 
world.  As  in  ancient  days  Armenia  was  Europe's  gateway  into 
India,  so  through  her  America  "will  find  a  gateway  to  Russia  and 
Asia.     Stand  by  Armenia,  America! " 


THE  INVISIBLE  CRIME  WAVE 

SOMETHING  LIKE  seven-eighths  of  an  iceberg,  they  say, 
is  submerged,  in"visible  to  the  eye  of  the  seafarer.  So 
people  have  been  talking  of  the  "crime  wave"  in  terms  of 
highway  robberies,  burglaries  and  hold-ups.  But  business  men, 
we  read  on  the  market  page  of  the  New  York  Times,  know  that 
the  real  crime  wave  goes  much  beyond  offenses  of  these  kinds. 
In  fact  the  sums  that  have  been  S"windled  and  tricked  quietly 
out  of  business  men's  pockets  by  such  means  is  thought  to  be 
far  greater  than  the  amounts  obtained  through  the  sort  of  open 
criminality  that  is  featured  in  the  press.     The  "writer  remarks: 

"Insiu-ance  men,  for  instance,  are  aware  of  the  greater  moral 
risk  that  has  been  incurred  since  the  period  of  tumbling  prices 
set  in  and  which  has  increased  the  danger  of  incendiary  fires. 
By  these,  needless  losses  of  millions  of  dollars  have  occurred. 
Greater  even  than  the  losses  so  sustained,  however,  have  been 
those  resulting  from  fraudulent  failures.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  these  has  been  on  the  part  of  brokers  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  such  failures  are,  by  no  means,  confined  to  this  class.  There 
are  only  too  many  instances  of  compositions  on  the  basis  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar  which  seem,  on  their  face,  to  be 
clearly  fraudulent,  but  which  have  been  acquiesced  in  for  one 
reason  or  another,  usually  because  the  creditors  were  not  organ- 
ized or  were  more  eager  to  get  a  modicum  of  what  was  due  them 
than  to  try  and  pimish  the  offending  debtor.  The  amounts  un- 
lawfully obtained  in  these  swindles  exceed  by  far  all  that  has  been 
stolen  by  burglars  and  highwaymen.  Being  less  spectacular, 
however,  this  kind  of  crime  has  not  excited  the  public  attention 
so  much  as  hsbxe  crimes  of  violence,  nor  has  it  incited  the  prosecu- 
tions which  it  merits.  But  it  begins  now  to  look  as  tho  more  of 
a  concerted  effort  "will  be  made  to  reach  culprits  of  the  class  under 
discussion.  Credit  men  have  taken  up  the  matter  and,  if  they 
succeed  in  their  aim,  it  will  be  made  risky  as  well  as  impopular 
for  debtors  to  sAviudle  creditors." 
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THE  GREAT  BREAKFAST  FOOD— GOOD.  HOT  SOUP 


She's  a  dandy  housekeeper 

So  I  said,  "Let's  go!" 
For  she's  a  Campbell's  housekeefjer 

And  has  her  soup  just  so. 


NfV; 


^^ 


" — and  they  lived  long 
and  happily  ever  after/' 


^-t 


It 


ft 
<* 

If 


Kb. 
'Hi 


Let  Campbell's  Soups  help.  Every  taste  of 
them  puts  an  extra  sparkle  in  your  meal — they're 
so  delicious  and  nourishing  and  tempting.  Go 
to  your  grocer  today  and  select  an  attractive 
Campbell's  assortment,  including  your  favorite 
soups  and  several  "new"  kinds  for  variety.  Then 
see  how  much  more  everybody  enjoys  their  food. 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

is  the  favorite  of  millions  the  best-liked  soup  in 
the  w^orld.  Taste  it  and  you'll  know  vs^hy! 
Luscious  sun-sweetened  tomatoes — aristocrats  of 
the  vines — give  to  it  their  pure  tonic  juices,  enriched 
with  smooth,  golden  table  butter  and  the  most 
delicate  of  piquant  spicing.  A  bright  spot  in 
any  meal! 


21  kinds 


Delightful  Variety  in 
Campbell's  Soups 


Asparagus 

Bean 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Mulligatawny 

Mutton 

Oxiail 

Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanief 


12  cents  a  can 


Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra)  Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 

Julienne  Vegetable 

Mock  Turtle  Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli-Tomato 

Your  grocT  cun  supply  any 
of  these  soups 


% 


LOO'A  POri  TA^  Fi^DA^iD  VyiJJY^  L^\£3^' 


[ 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


T 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 
HKRE  is  hunger  enough  in  the  world    f^he  wove  a  child's  jacket,  and  wlien  it  was  done. 


to-day  to  make  all  the  poets  sing  its 
grief.  Miss  Millay  has  l>eeu  away  in 
Europe  for  a  long  time  now  and  probably 
she  has  seen  some  things  that  ha\  e  mo^■ed 
her  to  this  ballad  that  Vanity/  Fair  prints 
in  its  latest  issue: 

THE  BALLAD  01    THE   HARP  \^  EAVEK 


She  laid  it  on  tlie  floor  and  wove  anotlier  one. 


men,  women,  everywhere  hurrying  to  the  cities, 

and  when  tlu'.\  get  there  they  will  know  dimly 

that  .somethinK  i-i  wronj?. 
She  wove  a  red  cloak  so  regal  to  .see. 

■'She's  made  it  for  a  kings  son,  "  I  said,    •and  not  i  "riiey  will  wonder,  and  say,  "It  was  not  .so  in  the 
for  me."  I  vill;i!?(". 


But  I  knew  it  was  for  me. 

She  wove  a  pair  of  breeches  tiiilcker  than  that! 
She  wove  a  pair  of  lx)ots  and  a  little  cocked  hat. 


By  Ei>NA  St.  Vincent  Mill.^v 


In  tlu-  \  illasji-  thert  were  rich  an<l  poor,  hut  not 

as  lieie; 
in  tiie  village,  justice  and  injustice,  but  not  as 

here. 
Yes,  surely."  they  will  say,  'there  is  something 

wrong.'  '■ 


She  wove  a  pair  of  mittens,  she  wove  a  lit  lie  blousi 

She  wove  all  niiilu  in  the  still,  cold  house 
'Son."  said  my  mother,  when  1  was  knei -high 

'You've  need  "of  clothes  to  cover  you.  and  not  a  ^'»e   sang   as    s!ie    worked,    and    I'm-    l^irp-strings  ,  s„  ,n„^i„^r,  i,e  stood  on  a  h.nely  spit  of  sand 
rag  have  I  spoke.  .^  [„„„  ,j„^^.  wondering,  and  heard 

Her   voice   never   f.dtered.   and   tlie   thread   ae\ei 


"There's   nothing    i:\    the   Imuse   ;  >    make   a    boy 
breeches.  i 

Xor  shears  1 1  cue  n  cloili  with,  nor  thread  to  t:ike  I 
stitches. 

"There's  nothing  i:i  the  house  but  a  1  >af-end  of: 
rye.  , 

And   a    harp   with  a   woman's   liead    nol>ody   v,  ill 
buy." 

And  she  liegan  to  cry. 

That  was  in  the  early  fall.      ^Vhen  c.uue  the  late 

fall. 
"Son,"  she  said,  "the  sight  of  you  makes  you;- 

mother's  blood  crawl — 

"Little   skinny    shoidder-bladjs   sticking    through 

yom-  clothes — 
And  where  you'll  get   a  jacket    from  Gotl  above 

knows.  I 

"It's  lucky  for  me.  lad.  your  daddy's  in  the  ground. 
.\nd  can't  see  the  way  I  let  his  son  go  around!  " 
And  she  made  a  queer  souml. 

That  was  in  the  late  fall.     When  the  winter  came 
I'll  not  a  pair  of  breeches  nor  a  shirt  to  my  name. 

I  couldn't  go  to  school,  or  out  of  doors  to  play. 
.\nd  all  the  other  little  boys  passed  oiu-  way.  I 

".Son."  said  my  mother,  "come  climb  into  my  lap. 
And  I'll  chafe  your  little  bones  while  you  take  a  , 
nap.  " 

And.  oh.  but  we  were  silly  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
Me  with  my  long  legs  draggiitg  on  the  floor. 

.■\-rock-rock-rocking  to  a   mother-goose  rhyme! 
Oh,  but  we  were  happy  for  half  an  hoin-s  time! 

But  there  was  I.  a  great  boy.  and  what  would  folks 

say 
To  hear  my  mother  singing  me  to  sleep  all  day. 
In  such  a  daft  way'.' 

Men  say  the  winter  was  bad  that  year. 
Fuel  was  scarce,  and  food  was  dear. 

A  wind  with  a  wolf's  heatl  howled  about  our  door. 
And  we  burned  up  the  chairs  and  sat  upon  the 
floor. 

.\11  that  was  left  was  a  chair  we  couldn't  break, 
.\nd  the  harp  with  a  woman's  head  nobody  would 
take. 

For  song  or  pity's  sake. 

The  night  before  Christmas  I  cried  with  the  cold. 
I  cried  myself  to  sleep  like  a  two-year-old. 

And  in  the  deep  night  I  felt  my  mother  rise. 
And  stare  down  upon  me  with  love  in  her  eyes. 

I  saw  my  mother  sitting  on  the  one  good  chair. 
A  light  falling  on  her  from  1  couldn't  tell  where. 

Looking  nineteen,  and  not  a  day  older. 
And  the  harp  with  a  woman's  head  leaned  against 
her  shoulder. 

Her  tliin  fingers  moving  in  the  thin  tall  strings 
Were  weav-weav- weaving  wonderful  things. 

Many  bright  threads,  from  where  I  couldn't  see. 
Were  riuiuiiig  tlu'ough  the  harp-strings  rapidly. 

And  gold  threads  whistling  through  my  mother's 

hand, 
I  saw  the  web  grow,  and  the  pattern  expand. 


broke. 

And  when  I  awoke. 

There  sat  my  mother  with  the  harp  against  h.~r 

shoulder. 
Looking  nineteen,  and  not  a  day  older, 

A  smile  al>out  lior  lips,  and  a  liglit  about  her  heafl. 
.\nd  her  hands  in  the  harp-strings  frozt-n  dead. 

.Vnd.  piled  up  bi'side  her.  and  toppling  to  the  skies. 
Were  the  clothes  of  a  king's  son,  just  my  size. 


PnoDKi.vL  of  space  as  this  poem  in  tlie 

'nrvvy  is,  it  refuses  to  be  cut.  and  the  iii- 

l  '"est  of  its  picture  repays,  we  hope,  for 

the  loss  it  contpels  of  more  various  matter: 

THE  VILLAGER  SL\GS 

HV  el.lFfORI)   FRANKLIN   tlESSLER 

/.      The   \'i!!a(jrr 

T!iere  was  a  boy.  and  he  was  born  a  villager: 
and   in    tlie   glootn   of  steel   canyons   he   was   a 

villager  still. 
a  walker  on  i)avements.  staring  with  ciu'ious  eyes 
at  the  heedless  hurrying  swarms  of  city-dwellers 
ceaselessly  hurrying  past  like  futile  insects 
going   somewhere,    t>r    nowhere,    and    to    what 

piu-pose'.' 

A  walker   in    the    heaped    up    squalor  of    slum 

streets, 
a   gazer   at    brick-and-stone   desolation   of  high 

shouldered  apart  ments 
frowningly  in  unbroken  columns  filing  down  to 

the  cindery  shore: 
a  walker  past  steel-fenced  hou.ses  of  the  very 

rich 
that  scowled  down  with  a  stony  stubbornness  of 

riches : 
a    gazer    at    smoky,    clamoring    mills,    and    a 

breather  of  smoke  and  clamor, 
a  toiler  in  dingy  offices,  a  pieci-  of  a  machine. 

And  through  it   all  wondered,  and  knew  himself 
a  villager, 
knew  dimly  that  sometliing  was  wrong  with  all 
these    hurriers,    tliis    brick    and    stone,    this 
clamor. 

A  part,  yet  not  a  part,  of  hurrying  ma.sses 
poured  upon  bridges  over  dark,  oily  water, 
and   in    the    thundering   darkness   under   "L" 

structtu'es, 
in   and    out    among    tlie    ta.\icabs    like    foolish 

hiu-rying  beetles  scuttling  over  the  boulevards; 
facing  the  sharp  wind  along  concrete  beaches  in 

winter 
or  in  the  fetid  density  of  parks  in  summer, 
he    wondered.     Yes,     sm-ely    sometliing    was 

wrong. 

*         *         * 

"Somewhere  there  are  men  tolhng  in  fields,  who 

think  of  ease  in  cities, 
and  girls  under  the  soft  snow  of  apple  trees, 

dreaming  of  cities, 
boys  trudging  over  dusty  roads  between  walls  of 

hazel  bushes 
who  look  to  the  cities  for  a  future  that  may  be — 

and  may  be  not — 


only  confused  musie  faintly  blown 

over  gray  sullen  reaches  of  the  inland  sea. 

//.      The  VilUnii-r  Siiiijs  in  Steel  Canynns 

The  song  of  the  villager  as  he  stopd  by  the  gloom>- 

water, 
a  stranger  looking  down  to  the  dark  tides  of  the 

city, 
far   bugles'  crying    in   his    blood,    and   liis   face 

cloudeil, 
gazing  over  wild  bi-oketi  ridges  of  the  inland  sea; 

"  You  are  lovely  as  the  flower  of  the  corn: 

no  doubt  you  are  good  to  the  taste  as  ripe  w  h-.-  it : 
The  dew  f;dls.  the  vapor  rises — 
I  am  silent. 

"You  are  an  alien  princess; 

I  am  a  stranger  in  your  cit.v,  and  poor: 
The  waves  rush  in  and  out 
and  I  am  silent. 

"You  are  a  priestess  of  forbidden  gods: 
dark  altar  flres  gleam  in  your  secret  e.ves. 
Streets  fill   with   gloom>    hurrying   torrents   of 

folk: 
mists  writhe  o\er  your  sullen  towers — 
I  am  silent    " 

So  sang  the  villager,  standing  by  gloomy  water, 
a  stranger  looking  into  the  dark  tides  of  the  city, 
far  bugles  crying  in  his  blood:  and  his  look  was 
a  look  of  darkness. 

a  look  such  as  <me  might  shrink  from,  tcrible 
with  longing. 

So  sang  the  villager,  and  heard  in  answer 

only  low  mocking  laughter,  sweet  and  scornful, 
only  low  laughter,    borne  on   the  shoidders  of 

evening 
over  the  bitter  moaning  of  the  inland  sea. 

///.      The    Villager    Turns,   Singing 

So  singing,  the  Villager  cleaned  out  his  dusty  desk 

and  turned  westward, 
looking    no    more    beliind    liim,    nor    asking    a 

memory, 
but  breatliiiig.  in  his  mind,  as  the  muttering  of 

dark  water 
repeated  the  endless  t;de  of  the  wrongs  of  the 

city, 
a  i)rayer  for  all  lovely   flesh  blooming  out   of 

gray  pavements    . 
and  all  lovely  bodies  and  faces  between  the  seas 
and  all  kind  lips  lifted  between  earth  and  sky. 

So  turning  away  from  the  bruising  of  pavements 
and  the  dark  tides  of  life  that  break  on  the  walls 

of  the  city, 
witliout   farewells  he  strode  thence,   breatliing 

a  blessing 
on  all  dark  slender  women  with  flowing  hair 
and  tall,  fair  sliining  women  with  eager  lips 
and  golden  magnificent  women  with  asking  eyes. 

Building  a  song  in  his  mind,  out  of  the  gates  of  the 

city 
he  passed,  and  the  voice  of  the  water  followed, 

low-pitched  and  mournful, 
chanting  the  immemorial  roll  of  the  wrongs  of 

the  city, 
the  timeless,  imutterable  sorrows  of  the  inland 

sea. 
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Cantilever  Dealers 

Cut   ll'is    uut  for   reference 

Akron — II  Orphcuin  Arcade 

Albany — Hewctts  bilk  Shop.   15  >•'■   Pearl  St. 

.Mtoona — Bcndlwim's.  i,}02 — nth  .^ve. 

Asbury    Park — Best   Shoe   Co. 

.Vshevillc — Anthony   Bros. 

.\tlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo    Co. 

.Vuburn  &  Geneva,    N.  Y. — Dusenbury  Co. 

.\ustin — Carl   H.    Mueller 

Baltimore — 32S    -N'o.   Charles  St. 

Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Bootery 

Hay  City— D.   Bendall  Co. 

Birmingham — 2tij    .North    lyth    St. 

Boston — Jordan  .Marsh  Co. 

Bridgeport — \V.    K.    Mollaii 

Brooklyn — 414   Fulton   St. 

Buffalo — 6 JO  Main  St 

Butte — Hubert    Shoe   Co. 

Camden — Curran's.    no    B'way 

Cedar   Rapids — The    Killian  Co 

Cliarleston — J.    I*".   Condon  &  .Sons 

Cliariotte — 221   Piedmont   Bids. 

Chevcnne — C.  &  M     Booters' 

,.,.  ; — JO  E.   Randolph  St.   (Room   S02) 

C  hicago.,_^.5„   Sheridan    Rd     (Room    214) 

Cincinna'i — The   McMjiin  Co. 

<"leveland— Graner-Powers.    1274  Kuclid  Ave. 

Columbia.    S.    C. — Watson   Shoe    Co. 

Columbus.  O. — 104  K.  Broad  St.  (at  Jrd) 

Dallas — Leon    Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Davenport — R.  M.  N'eustadl  &  Sons 

Dayton — -The   Rikc-Kumler  Co. 

Denver — 224   Foster   Bids- 

Des  Moines — \V.   L.   While  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit— T.  J.  Jackson.  41   E.  Adams  Ave. 

K.   Liverpool — (i.   Bendheim 

Easton — H.    .Mayer.    427    Xorthampton   St. 

Elizabeth — Gigls.    1053  Elizabeth  Ave. 

KImira — C.   W.   O'Shea 

El   Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co 

ICrie — -Weschlcr  Co..   910  State  St. 

Evanston — .North  Shore  Bootery 

Fall  River — D.   F.  Sullivan 

I'ltchburR — W.   C.    Goodwin.    J42    Main   St. 

l'"ort  Dodge — Schill  &  Habeaicht 

Galveston — Fcllman's 

(Irand   Rapids — Herpolshcinier  Co. 

Greenville.  S.  C. — Pollock's 

llagerstown — Bikle's    Shoe    Shop 

Harrisburg — Orner's.  24  No.  jrd  St. 

Hartford— 86  I'rall  St. 

Hot   Springs.  Ark. — -Kosenthal's 

Houston — ("layton's.  8oj  Main  St. 

Huntington.   W.   \'u. — MtMahon-Diehl 

Indianapolis — L,.  S.  Ay  res  &  Co. 

Jackson,   .Mich. —  Palmer  ('o 

Jacksonville — (iolden's  Bootery 

Jersey    City — Bennett's.    4H    Central   Ave. 

Johnstown.    Pa. — Zang's 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — joo  .Mlman  Bldg. 

Kingston — E.  T.  Slelle  &  Son 

Kno.xvillc — Spence  Shoe  Co. 

Lancaster.* Pa. — Frey's,  J  E.  King  St. 

I^ansing— F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

I-awrcnce.  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 

Lexington.    Ky.— Denton.    Ross,    Todd    Co. 

Little  Rock — Poc  Shoe  Co  .  J02  Main  St. 

Los  .\nBoles — 505   New  Pantages  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowtrll — The    Bon    Marchc 

Mason  Citi — Woodruff  Shoe  Co. 

McKeesport— Wm.   V.   Sulliv;in 

.Meridian — Winner,   Klein  &  Co. 

Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 21   Eighth  St..  Soirlh 

Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 

Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

.Morristown — G.  \V.  Melick 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y— A.  J.  Rice  &  Co. 

Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark — »97   Broad  St.  (opp.  City   Hall) 

New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 

New  Haven  —  15J  Court  St.  (2nd  floor) 

New  Orleans — 100  Baronne  St.  (Room  200) 

New  Rochclle—W  are's 

New  York — 22  West  J9tli  St. 

Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 

Oakland — 20.?  Henshaw  Bldg. 

Omaha- -1 708  Howard  St. 

Passaic — Kroll's,   37   Lexington  Ave. 

Pawtuckct — Evans  S:  Young 
Peoria — Lehman    Bldg.    (Room    203) 
Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut    St. 
Pittsburgh — The    Rosenbaum    Co. 
Pittsfield — Fahcy's.  234  North  St. 
Plainfield— .M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 
Portland,    Me. — Palmer    Shoe    Co. 
Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 
Providence — The    Boston  Store 
R<:ading — -Sig.  S.  Schweriner 
Riclimond,    Va. — .Seymour  Sycle 
Rochester — -148   East   Ave. 
Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Saginaw — -Goeschel-Brater   Co. 
St.  Louis — 516  Arcade  Bldg.  opp   P.O. 
St.  Paul — 43  E.  sth  St.  (Frederic  Hotel) 
Salt  Lake  Ciiy— Walker  Bros.  Co. 
San  Antonio — Guarantee  Shoe  Co. 
San  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.,  Arcade 
San  Jose — Hoff^  &  Kayscr 
Savannah — -Globe  Slioe  Co. 
Schenectady — Palton  &  Hall 
.Seattle — Baxter  &   Baxter 
Shreveport  —  Phelps  Shoe  Co. 
.Sioux  City — The  Pelleticr  Co. 
South    Bend — ^Ellsworth   Store 
.Spokane — The    Crescent 
Springfield,   111.— A.  W.   Klaholt 
Springfield.  Mass. — F'orbes  &  Wallace 
Stamford — L.  Spclke  &  Son 
Syracuse — 121  W.  Jefferson  St. 
Tacoma — 23.5  So.   nih  St.    (Fidelity   Bldg.) 
Terre   Haute — Otto  C.    Hornung 
Toledo — LaSalle  &   Koch  Co. 
Topeka — The    Pelleticr  Store 
Trenton — H.    \l.   Voorhees  &    Bro. 
Tulsa — ^r,yons'  Shoe  Store 
t'tica — Room    10.^    Foster    Bldg. 
Waco — Davis  .Smith   Booterie 
Waltliam — Rufus  Warren  &  Sons 
Washington — IJ19  F.  St. 
Waterbury — Reid  &  Hughes  Co. 
\\  heeUng — Geo.   R.   Taylor  Co. 
Wilkesbarre — M.    V.    Murray 
Worcester — J    C.  Maclnncs  Co. 
Yakima — -Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Yonkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St. 
'  />rk — Th('  Bon  Ton 
oungstown— B.   McManus  Co. 
■ncsviUe — J.   B.   Hunter  Co. 

Agencies   in   2j6   olher  cities. 


Vogue's  Paris  Gable,  May  15,  gave  this  Style  news: 
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IHERE  is  a  marked 
tentloney  away  from 
the  over-elaborate  shoo. 
For  autumn  wear,  the 
fashionable  woman  will  undoul)t- 
edly  favor  more  f'onservati\'(' 
footwear.  For  street  wear,  the 
popularity  of  tlie  fancy,  be- 
strapped  sandal  and  trimmed 
sports  shoe  is  already  on  the 
decline." 

FASHION  FOLLOWS  ITS 
LEANING 


For  two  years  Fashion  has 
been  leaning  toward  more  natural 
lines  in  footwear.  During  this  period  the 
demantl  for  Cantilever  Shoes  has  grown  re- 
markably, showing  a  constant  and  large 
increase  during  the  business  depression. 
There  must  be  some  decided  merit  in  a 
Ijroduct  which  can  sliow  a  growing  demand 
when  general  business  shows  no  gi'owth. 

W0:MEN  ENTHUSE  OVER 
CANTILEVERS 

Wliatever  the  cause  for  the  Cantilever  in- 
crease in  business,  it  is  a  fact  tiiat  the  home- 
loving  mother,  the  l)usiness  and  i)rofessional 
woman,  the  outdoor  girl,  the  ever-going 
society  woman,  all  enthuse  over  the  Canti- 
lever Shoe  for  walking,  shopping,  and  general 

daytime  wear 
with  any  cos- 
tume. 


COMFORTABLE  AND  (JOOD  LOOKING 
Cantile\'er    Slioes    help    to    preser\e    tlie 
beautx-  and  liealth  of  the  foot.   TJieir  grace- 
ful, natural  lines  pro^^de  room  foreverj'  part 
of  the  foot,  wliich  means 
re  comfort. 

t^REEDO-M  AND 
FOOT  HEALTH 
ic  arch  of  the  Canti- 

Slujc  is  fle.Mble — like 
he  arch  of  the  liuman 
foot.     In  it  the  entire 

foot     is     free    from 
restraint,      wliich 


permits  good  circulation  and  healthful  exer- 
cise of  the  muscles  as  you  walk. 

By  wearing  Cantile\er  Shoes,  you  gain 
foot  health  as  well  as  comfort;  you  enjoy 
walking,  and  you  nvoid  the  weakening  of  foot 
muscles  and  ligaments  which  causes  fatigue, 
then  pain,  and  eventually  fallen  arches. 

FASHION  WIT  HO  I  ^T  FOOT 
WEARINESS 
Perhaps  tight  shoes,  rigid  arches,  too  high 
heels  or  other  causes  have  weakened  your 


I'holus  ©  V ndcr-,voixl  i-  I' ndefu-oiul 

feet  and  \  ou  tire  easily,  have  ])aius  in  tlie 
feet,  in  tJie  calves  of  the  legs  or  in  the  back. 
If  so,  Cautile^'er  Shoes  will  pro\'ide  -welcome 
support.  The  Cantikner  sluuik,  being  fl(!.\'- 
ibk',  draws  uj)  when  the  slioe  is  laced  and 
holds  the  arch  bones  in-  normal  i)osUion — 
like  a  l)andage  around  the  instep.  This  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  Cantilever  Slioes. 

They  permit  e.xercise  and  free  circulation 
which  strengtJien   the  arch  muscles,  and   in 
due      time       a 
"weak  f(»ot"'  is 
corrected. 


The  American  Woman  toda}'  wants  e\ery 
article  of  her  Avardrobe  to  be  comfortable — 
easy  fitting— as  well  as  modish.  That  is 
why  so  many  women  in  ail  walks  of  life  ai-e 
bu\  ing  the  Cantilever  Shoe. 

To  protect  you  we  trade-mark  all  Canti- 
lever Shoes.  Onl3^  fi'it^  materials  are  used  in 
I  heir  making.  The  men  who  work  on  them 
have  had  years  of  training  in  making  a 
flexible  arcli  shoe.  The  reasonable  prices 
bring  this  comfoi'table  shoe  within  the  reach 
of  e\'ery  woman. 

CantilcA-er  Dealers  understand  the  foat 
and  know  how  to  fit  it  properly-.  E.xcept  in 
New  \'ork  there  is  only  one  dealer  in  eacli 
town.  If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you  listed 
at  the  left  of  this  advertisement,  write  to  the 
manufacturers,  Morse  &  Burt  Co.,  I 
Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  for  the  name 
of  a  nearby  dealer  and  rcceiA-e  an  informative 
booklet  on  feet  and  shoes. 

The  Cantile\'er  Shoe  is  en- 
dorsed by  Women's  Colleges, 
Women's  Clubs,  Public 
Health  Authorities,  Physi- 
cians, Osteopaths,  Directors 
of  Physical  Education,  Edi- 
tors, Stage  Celebrities  and 
j)rominent  women  every- 
where. 


Cantilever 
^Shoe 
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quiet,  precocious  little  boy  in  a  big  house,  watching  him  un- 
consciously being  prepared  by  life  to  be  one  of  the  earth's  odd 
men — perhaps  one  of  the  world's  great  men. 

I  saAv  his  ])ious  mother,  a  shadowy  figure  in  the  backgi-ound  of 
his  youth — his  father,  in  the  height  of  a  brilliant  career  smashing  it 
to  pieces  on  the  sharp  crags  of  an  uncompromising  faith — his  non- 
conformist uncle  deliberately  hurling  himself  from  the  high  places 
which  life  had  allotted  him,  because  he  would  insist  on  publicly 
hoping  that  his  monarch  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 

During  his  early  boyhood  days  his  father  was  counsellor  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  Paris.  He  had  been  chosen  as  Russian 
Ambassador  to  America,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  put  an 
end  to  his  career.  He  was  offered  an  insult  which,  accortliug  to 
the  nobles'  code  of  the  hour,  could  be  settle*!  only  with  pistols. 
But  the  elder  Tchitcherin  belonged  to  a  Protestant  pietist  group 
led  by  Edmond  dt\  Pressense,  and  condemnation  of  dueling  was 
tme  of  the  tenets  of  the  creed.  He  refused  the  duel  on  i)rinciple, 
but  considered  himself  disgraced;  resigned  his  diplomatic  career 
and  went  into  seclusion  on  his  country  estate  in  Russia.  There 
he  lived,  unhappy,  tormented  by  the  idea  that  people  Avould 
think  him  a  coward.  Then  the  Turkish  War  began.  He  Avent 
to  the  front  with  the  Red  Cross  and  courted  death,  but  the  bullets 
of  the  Turks  persistently  CAaded  him.  There  in  the  marshes  he 
acquired  a  disease  from  which  he  died  in  1SS2. 

George  Tchitcherin  was  ten  years  old  at  this  lime,  and  his 
uncle  inherited  the  guardianship  of  the  small  lad  This  uncle  was  a 
Liberal,  holding  the  high  post  of  Lord  ^layor  of  ^Moscow.  When 
Alexander  III  was  crowned,  the  Lord  ]Mayor  pronounced  the 
speech  that  put  an  end  to  his  career  in  this  office  It  was  not 
socialism  or  anything  akin  to  it  that  the  Lord  Mayor  advocated. 
It  was  not  even  so  desperate  a  thing  as  democracy  he  wanted. 
He  asked  only  that  the  Tsar  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  but 
in  those  days  that  was  red  radicalism  akin  to  anarchy. 

Tchitcherin  got  a  grounding  in  liberal  ideas  from  this  man. 
In  his  youth,  however,  writes  Miss  Beatty,  history  fascinated 
him  most— that  and  music.     She  says  of  him: 

He  has  the  sensitive  speaking  hands  of  a  musician,  and  used 
to  play  the  flute  or  the  piano  sometimes  whole  days  and  nights 
at  a  time.  To-day  he  touches  neither.  Only  once  since  the  revolu- 
tion has  he  gone  to  a  concert.  ^Musically,  Wagner  had  the 
strongest  influence  on  his  life.  He  was  seventeen  when  the  first 
Wagnerian  opera  was  produced  in  Petrograd.  He  went  quite 
mad  over  it.  He  calls  Bach  colossal,  superhuman,  and  speaks 
of  Mozart  as  supersweetness,  the  Hellenic  Greek  ideal. 

"Don't  you  miss  it  all  terribly'?"  I  asked. 

"I  prefer  not  to  awake  a  world  of  sensation  that  would  take 
me  away  from  my  direct  activity,"  he  answered. 

His  office,  a  large,  square,  barren  room  in  the  huge  building 
recently  taken  over  for  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  carpeted  and  correct  in  accordance  with  Russia's  idea  of  what 
l)efits  her  groAving  respectability,  but  it  has  the  austerity  of 
a  monk's  cell  despite  anything  the  secretaries  can  do  to  it.  It 
is  neither  the  shining  place  of  high-polished  efficiency  from  which 
Trotzky  directs  the  Red  Army  nor  the  convenient  bookish  Avork- 
shop  of  Lenin.  It  is  the  room  in  Avhich  for  purposes  of  the  Soviet 
State  Tchitcherin  is  sentenced  to  keep  his  bodily  form.  The  real 
foreign  office  is  under  the  slightly  bald  top  of  the  Commissar's 
own  head,  and  nobody  doubts  it. 

Tchiteherin's  workday  starts  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon 
when  most  of  Moscow  is  quitting  its  job  and  he  works  through 
until  ten  or  eleven  next  morning.  The  office  is  open  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  the  secretariat  and  stenographers  work  shifts. 
Many  of  them  ha^e  described  his  method  of  work  to  me.  He 
goes  from  one  to  the  other  dictating  in  French  or  English,  Ger- 
man, or  Russian,  equally  at  home  in  all  of  them.  One  of  his 
stenographers  told  me  she  could  tell  the  mood  he  was  in  by  the 
language  he  used. 

Another  newspaper  woman,  Marguerite  E.  Harrison,  who  got 
a  close  view  of  the  BolsheA'ist  diplomat  testifies  to  his  devotion 
to  his  work.  She  writes  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  time  when 
she  knew  him  in  ^Moscow.     At  this  time,  she  says:  - 

His  chief  pleasure  in  life  was  his  exchange  of  notes  with  Lord 
Curzon,  in  which  he  usually  got  the  better  of  his  British  opponent, 
and  he  was  alwajs  in  a  particularly  good  humor  after  he  had 
dispatched  one  of  his  politely  sarcastic  notes  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  He  read  and  censored  every  dispatch  sent  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  read  all  the  foreign  papers  attentively  and  at- 
tended personally  to  the  smallest  details,  leaving  little  to  the 
discretion  of  his  employees.  I  often  met  him  running  up  and 
doAvn  the  stairs  like  an  office  boy  with  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  his 
hand  on  his  wav  to  confer  with  one  of  his  subordinates.     The 


idea  that  he  could  ring  ;uid  summon  the  person  he  wished  to 
see  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him. 

In  his  own  office  he  employed  se\eral  secretaries,  whom  he 
drove  as  unsjjaringly  as  he  drove  himself,  and  the  post  of  secre- 
tary was  an  unenviable  distinction.  Once  installed,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  esca])e  from  office. 

Among  my  friends  was  one  of  his  woman  secretaries,  a  young 
girl  who  had  been  educated  in  England  where  her  father  was  a 
]K)litical  exile.  He  and  his  daughter  had  returned  to  Russia 
with  Tchitcherin,  after  the  March  Revolution.  She  was  engaged 
to  an  English  Army  officer,  and  when  trade  negotiations  Avith 
England  began  she  tried  to  get  permission  to  leave  the  country, 
but  Tchitcherin  r(>fused  point-blank  to  let  her  go.  In  order  to 
have  his  emi)loyees  under  his  eye  he  made  most  of  them  live  in 
rooms  on  the  lower  floors  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

In  his  relations  with  his  colleagues  Tchitcherin  always  main- 
tained an  aloof  imiHTSonal  attitude,  and  as  far  as  T  could  dis- 
co\-er,  except  for  Lenin,  he  had  no  personal  friends  in  all  Russia. 
He  had  identified  himself  with  the  Bolshevist  regime  because  it 
stood  for  ideals  which  he  had  advocated  for  years  in  principle, 
but  between  him  and  his  associates  there  was  the  invisible  wall 
of  class.  He  accepted  Marxism  as  a  political  theory,  but  he 
was  totally  incapable  of  a])preciating  its  social  significance,  and 
on  the  rare  occasi(ms  when  he  si)oke  in  public  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  iniconAincing  in  his  perfimetory  phrases  about 
the  "workers'  and  the  "dictatorship"  of  the  proletariat. 

The  attitude  of  America  toward  Russia  was  always  a  puzzle 
to  him,  says  Miss  Harrison: 

He  told  me  that  he  regarded  the  stand  of  President  Wilson  as 
frankly  inconsistent. 

"Wilson  was  the  first  representative  of  a  world  Power  to  ad- 
A'ocate  the  principle  of  self-determination,"  he  said,  "and  he  has 
been  the  first  to  depart  from  it.  Russia  is  the  only  country  that 
has  consistently  lived  by  this  doctrine." 

Of  all  the  acts  of  this  country  toward  Russia  he  most  bitterly 
resented  the  deportation  of  the  American  anarchists,  regarding 
it  as  a  gross  breach  of  international  courtesy  that  they  should 
have  been  dumi)ed  down  on  Russia  Avithout  notice  or  warning 
to  the  Soviet  Government. 

With  regard  to  internal  affairs  in  Russia,  I  believe  he  knew  or 
cared  very  little,  and  I  think  he  was  frequently  out  of  harmony 
with  the  other  Communist  leaders  Avith  regard  to  foreign  policy. 
His  one  object  was  to  assert  and  maintain  the  prestige  of  Russia 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  his  dream  to  secure  political 
domination  of  Asia.  Converting  the  world  to  BolsheAism  in- 
terested him  A'ery  little,  but  to  spread  Slav  influence  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  make  it  predominant  was  his  ruling  passion.  In 
this  he  was  perhaps  unconsciously  influenced  by  his  aristocratic 
background. 

To  the  Russian  people,  Tchitcherin  is  practically  unknown. 
He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  bounded  by  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
almost  in  self-imprisonment.  Personally,  I  believe  that  his 
influence  within  the  party  has  always  been  for  moderation  and 
for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  will  bring  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Russian  State  even  at  the  price  of  a  sacrifice  of  basic 
principles.  Only  he  is  not  willing  to  abandon  those  principles 
under  outside  pressure.  As  a  nationalist  he  feels  that  any 
internal  political  changes  must  come  about  spontaneously  within 
Russia.  For  this  reason  Tchitcherin  has  the  support  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia,  which  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  and  his  foreign  policy  is  upheld  by 
many  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  system  for  which  he  stands. 

In  principle  he  is  "Comrade"  Tchitcherin,  representative  of 
the  Workers'  Republic,  but  in  fact  he  is  "M.  Tchitcherin,"  Slavo- 
phile, aristocrat  and  patriot.  There  are  thousands  of  Tehitcher- 
ins  in  Russia,  most  of  them  entirely  unknown  to  the  outside 
world  and  in  them  lies  the  hope  of  the  regeneration  of  Russia 
through  a  process  of  evolution  Avithin  the  present  Government. 

"Bolshe\-ism  has  destroyed  CA'erything  .  .  .  except  diplo- 
macy," says  the  Paris  Matiti,  paying  tribute  to  Tchiteherin's 
cleverness.  The  writer  has  the  customary  French  bitterness 
against  all  the  leaders  of  modern  Russia,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Foreign  ^Minister  he  is  driven  to  a  grudging  ad- 
miration. He  recounts  Tchiteherin's  Aarious  diplomatic  tri- 
umphs, including  the  embargo  which  the  Russian  diplomat 
obtained,  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  English  dock  laborers,  upon 
shells  destined  for  Poland.     He  concludes: 

After  haAing  A-ainly  tried  to  stir  up  a  reA'olution  in  the  Occi- 
dent, Tchitcherin  has  decided  that  in  that  particular  direction 
the  ground  is  not  yet  fully  prepared.  "Our  futtire  is  in  Asia," 
he  declared  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  decided  peace  Avith 
Poland.     He  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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'Do  it  right  or  not  at  all."  -JOHN  DAVEY. 


and  Fruit-growing,  and  above  all  the  Theory  and 
I'ractice  of  Tree  Surgery. 

Every  man  in  the  Davey  organization  is 
a  trained  man — Davey  trained 

When  a  man  has  been  with  u>  long  enough,  has 
had  the  necessary  amount  of  complete  training, 
and  has  demonstrated  to  us  his  ability  and  quali- 
fications, he  is  entrusted  with  the  handling  of 
operations — then  and  onh'  then. 

I'i\ery  man  in  the  Davey  organization  is  a 
trained  man — Davey  trained.  If  a  man  should 
a[)ply  to  us  for  employment  and  sa\'  that  he  is  an 
e.xpert  and  understands  all  phases  of  the  work — 
recommends  himself  highly — we  say  to  him,  if 
we  should  happen  to  neeil  men,  "All  right,  you 
may  start  in  at  the  bottom  and  show  us."  \'ery 
few  of  them  ever  come  and  we  are  just  as  well 
satisfied.  Our  experience  has  shown  us  that  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  these  >o-called  tree  men 
from  the  outside  is  the  right  kind  of  man.  None 
of  them  are  real  c.\peits  when  the\'  come  to  us. 
.\11  of  them  have  many  things  to  unlearn. 

The   Davey    Research    Department    does 

the  experimenting — the  client's  trees 

are  never  experimented  upon 

In  adilition  to  all  these  other  things,  we  maintain 
a  Research  Department  in  iharge  of  scienti>ts  of 
practical  e.xperience.  It  is  their  duty  to  work 
out  every  scientific  and  [)ractical  pr()l)lem  of 
Tree  Surgery,  as  fast  as  possible.  Tiiey  have 
done  wonderful  work.  They  gather  data  from 
every  available  source,  jiarticularl)-  from  the 
e.xperience  of  the  Davey  organization,  in  addi- 
tion to  original  exju-riments.  I'",\-ery  experiment 
is  conducted  in  Kent  i)y  our- Research  De[)art- 
ment  anil  never  on  the  trees  of  a  i  lient. 

For  instance,  our  Research  Department  ha.> 
worked  out  a  list  of  "forbidden  trees,"  those 
which  e.xperience  has  demonstrated  are  not  worth 
comj)lete  treatment  or  do  not  res[)ond  [iroperly 
to  treatment.  On  these  trees  our  e\{)erts  are 
permitted  to  do  only  first-aid  work. 

A  national  organization  that  carries 

with  it  an  assured  protection 

to  tree  owners 

There  is  no  other  national  organization  in  our 
field.  There  are,  of  course,  many  local  imitators. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  tiiat  there  are  mighty 
few  good  ones  among  them.  We  woukl  be  happy 
if  they  were  all  good  and  well  qualified.  Hut  who 
will  super\ise  them?  Who  will  train  them?  \\  lio 
will  provide  the  di;-cipline  that  will  hold  them  to 
high-quality  service?  Who  will  pass  judgment 
on  the  results  of  their  work-" 

There  are  ciuite  a  number,  who  have  never  had 
Any  contact  with  the  Davey  organization,  who 


claim  falsely  that  they  are  Davey  men.  There 
are  some,  unfortunately,  whom  we  ha\e  been 
obliged  to  let  go  for  obvious  faults,  who  attempt 
to  capitalize  on  the  prestige  of  the  Davey  name, 
to  our  detriment  and  to  that  of  the  profession  we 
have  built  uf)  and  have  endeavored  to  honor. 

The  unseen  things  that  make  quality  are 
only  possible  because  of  large  volume 

In  the  Davey  organization  it  is  the  unseen  things 
(rigid  selection  of  men,  practical  and  thorough 
training,  supervision  of  chief  expert  and  local 
representatives,  re.-ident  school,  Research  Depart- 
ment, standardization  of  methods  and  organiza- 
tion discipline!  that  make  real  quality  and  lasting 
merit.  On  a  business  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  in  1920,  we  spent  three  times  as 
much  on  these  unseen  things  which  make  Cjualitx' 
as  we  made  in  profit.    In  s[iite  of  the  deiiression. 


J<ni.\  D.WEV 

i'aiher  of  Tree  Surgery 

John  Davey  gave  to 
t!ie  world  the  science 
of  Tree  Suo?try.  Be- 
fore the  publication  of 
his  first  book,  the 
orii^inal  "Tree  Doc- 
tor," not  even  the 
idea  of  the  scientific 
treatment  of  trees  ex- 
isted. John  Davey 
created  the  t  e  r  ni' 
"Tree  Su^^;.■ry."  Every  fundamental  prnciplc 
of  it  was  the  product  of  his  genius  and  love. 
Every  iir.firovenient  and  refinement  has  brtn 
worked  out  in  t  he  organization  which  he  brought 
into  being  and  inspired.  But  the  greatest  con- 
tribution wl.ich  John  Davey  has  made  to  the 
world,  has  been  to  translate  into  popular  form 
the  fact  that  the  tree  is  a  living,  breathing 
organism. 

M.\RTIN  L.  D.WEV 

Gejiernl  Mai:a,ii-r,  uh  > 
matte  <>/  u  falhcr's  Jreijni 
a  bif^hiess  realily  <"'•' 
built  the  Davey  oraanizu- 
liun. 

"And  yet  the  tree  lives 
— it  breathes.  It  has  a 
real  circulation.  Thf 
tree  digests  its  food  and 
assimilates  it.  It  ha-- 
sexual  processes  that 
are  just  as  real  and 
beiiuiful  as  in  any  other 

fonn  of  life.  It  has  the  power  tu  adapt  ilscll 
to  its  environment.  To  be  sure,  it  lacks  in- 
telligence and  a  nervous  system  and  the  power 
of  locomoti.m.  But  in  all  the  other  elen;ental 
processes  the  tree  functions  just  as  truly  as 
man  himself." 

"This  question  of  reforestation  is  of  monu- 
mental importance.  America  can  not  continue 
to  exist  as  a  virile,  forward-moving  Nation  un- 
less we  protect  what  we  have  and  start  to  build 
up  that  which  we  have  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
We  can  nut  afford  to  be  a  Nation  of  vandals 
much  longer.  America  must  reforest,  or 
America  must  drink  the  bitter  dregs  of  national 
decline  and  impotency." — Jixcerf'ls  from  a 
speech  in  Congress,  March  j,  lo-i,  I'y  Martin  L. 
Davey,  of  Ohio. 


we  did  a  bu>iness  of  almost  six  hundred  thousand 
in  1Q2I  and  spent  four  times  as  much  on  these 
hidden  things  that  make  quality  as  our  profit 
amounted  to.  The  business  of  the  Davey  Com- 
pany is  now  running  at  the  rate  of  one  million 
dollars  for  1922. 

Davey  methods  have  been  standartlized- 
Davey  work  is  tiie  same  in  Hoston  as  it  is  in 
Chicago,  the  same  in  Xew  Vo  k  as  in  Kansas 
City,  the  same  in  Montreal  as  in  New  Orleans. 
Davey  experts  are  of  uniformly  high  type,  all 
thoroughly  trained,  all  carefully  selected  and 
developed.  .Vnd  best  of  all  is  organization  dis- 
cipline that  require  and  maintains  a  constant 
high  standard  down  to  the  smallest  details  of 
work  and  service. 

.\  tree-man  may  fool  the  public 
but  lie  cannot  fool  us 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  greatest  thing  the 
Davey  organization  docs  for  its  clients,  over  and 
alx)\e  all  these  other  things,  is  that  of  relieving 
the  client  of  all  worry  and  responsibility  in  the 
selection  of  the  men  who  are  to  treat  his  [)riceless 
trees.  .\  tree-man  may  fool  the  public,  most  of 
whom  know  little  aliout  trees,  iiut  he  cannot 
fool  us.  A  man  must  be  rigitt  in  e\ery  sense  of 
the  word  or  he  cannot  go  very  far  in  the  Davey 
organization. 

We.,  who  know  Tree  Surgery  values,  select  the 
men  to  whom  this  work  of  very  great  importance 
is  to  be  entrusted.  We  know  they  are  right  and 
worthy  of  your  confidence  and  our  conlidence  or 
we  would  not  send  them  to  \ou.  They  come  to 
you  with  our  seal  of  ap[)roval. 

I'hey  carry  with  them  the  most  priceless  pos- 
session we  ha\e — our  reputation.  We  are  as 
jealous  of  that  reputation  as  a  good  woman  is  of 
her  good  name.  Husiness  and  j)rofessibnal  suc- 
cess are  merely  results.  The  causes  are  behind 
the  scenes.  .\nd  that  is  the  reason  for  this  little 
story  of  the  Davey  organization. 

TFIE   D.VVEY   TREE    EXPERT   CO.,    Inc., 
2556  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Branch  offices  'with  Iclcphoiie  connections:  New 
York,  Aslor  Tnisl  Bldg.  I-'iflli  Ave.  and  42nd  St.; 
Boston,  Mcissachnsells  Trtist  Blda.;  Philadelphid, 
Land  Title  Bldg.;  Baltimore,  American  Bldg.; 
Pillsbiirgh,  5  5/  Fourth  Ave.;  Btifalo,  no  Franklin 
St.;  Clndand,  Hippodrome  Bldg.;  Detroit,  General 
Motors  Bldg.;  Cincinnati,  Mercaittile  Library 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  Westminster  Bldg.;  St.  Louis, 
Central  Aalional  Bank  Bldg.;  Kansas  City, 
Scarritt  Bldg.;  Montreal,  252  Laugauchitere,  West. 

Davey  Tree  .Surgeons  are  near  you — if 
you  live  between  Boston  and  Kansas  City. 
They  are  easily  available  and  handle 
operations  of  any  size,  large  or  small. 
Write  or  wire  Kent,  Ohio,  or  nearest  office. 


DAVEY      TREE      SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  E.xpcrl  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against 
those  falsely  representing  themselves.  An  agreement  made  unth  the  Davey  Company  and  not  icilh  an  individual  is  certain 
evidence  of  genuineness.  Protect  yourself  from  impostors.  If  anyone  solicits  the  care  of  your  trees  who  is  not  directly  in  our 
employ,  and  claims  to  be  a  Davey  man,  write  Headquarters  for  his  record.     Save  yourself  from  loss  and  your  tr'X's  from  harm 
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A  MEMORIAL  TO   A  XEORO   '  IMMORTAL.  " 

This  monuinont  to  Dr.  Washington,  lately  unveiled  at  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  was  creeled  at  a  cost  of  S2.").0t)0,  sub-iOiilied  by  more  than  101). 000 
neiiroes.     Speaker^  at  theunveiUng,  including  ex-Secretary  Daniels,  placed  the  colored  educator  among  tlic  Americans  whose  fame  will  never  die. 


NEW  HONORS  FOR  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


J 


A:M0XIMI:XT  IX  ISKOXZK  AXD  MARBLK,  paid  for 
\r:  the  contrihiitioiis  of  more  than  100.000  negroes,  Avas 
uii\eiled  ilie  other  day  lo  tlie  memory  of  Ihe  late 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  negro  eduea'ior.  Among  the  news- 
paper correspondents  present  was  one  whose  father  had  owned 
slaves,  who  was  "brought  up  in  the  da^s  of  reconstruction,"  and 
who  now,  after  years  at)road  and  other  years  in  the  West  and 
X'orth  of  his  own  country,  once  more  lives  in  the  South.  It  may 
be  particularly  fitting,  he  intimates,  that  a  Southern  newspaper 
man  should  prepare,  mainly  for  Southerners,  a  new  appreciation 
of  this  negro  "Immortal."  The  writer.  Frank  Willis  Barnett, 
joins  with  Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  in 
hailing  it  as  "an  tmprecedented  event"  that  "men  of  both  races, 
living  together  in  the  South,  and  friends  from  the  Xorth,  should 
gather  to  unveil  a  monument  in  Washington's  honor."  ]\Ir.  Daniels 
spoke  brietly  at  the  dedication,  but  to  ^Ir.  Barnett  fell  the  task  of 
making  a  new  summary  of  Dr.  Washington's  career.  Th's  sum- 
mary has  been  widely  circulated  and  appreciated  throughout  the 
South.     ^Ir.  Barnett  is  quoted  by  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News: 

Had  Booker  Washington's  career  been  complete  before  Carlyle 
WTote  his  famous  work  on  "Heroes,"  the  dour  old  Scot  woidd  have 
had  a  chance  to  have  added  another  outstanding  figure  to  the 
ones  he  enshrined  in  his  gallery  of  the  great.  It  would  be  won- 
derfully interesting  to  haAC  in  print  a  character  studj-  in  Carlylese 
of  the  negro  slaAe  Avho  rose  out  of  sla\'ery  and  abject  i^oa erty  to 
be  a  world  figm-e. 

Biography  has  always  been  a  passion  of  the  writer,  and  only 
one  thing  has  e^er  grijit  him  more,  and  that  is  autobiography. 
All  the  Avay  doAvn  from  the  ^Memoirs  of  Cellini,  through  the  Con- 
fessions of  ]Marie  Bashkirtseff,  to  "The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams,"  there  haAC  been  rcAelatious  of  indiA-iduals  of  consuming 
interest;  but  none  liaA-e  had  the  simplicity  and  the  pull  of  Booker 
Washington's  "Ip  from  SlaAery." 

Let  any  man,  it  makes  no  difference  his  race,  color  or  creed, 
read  the  story  and  he  AviU  haAe  to  confess  that  it  is  a  human 
document  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  of  tremendous  significance  not 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  endeaA'or,  but  from  the 
impersonal  consequences  Avhich  floAved  from  one  life  into  the  lives 
of  a  people.  This  gives  it  its  status  as  one  of  the  great  auto- 
biographies of  all  time. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  is  a  trite  old  adage,  and  yet  it 
can  neA'er  gryAv  stale  if  used  in  connection  Avith  the  story  of 
such  a  one  as  "The  ^lose^  of  His  Kace."     The  character  coidd 


Jiot  ha\'e  l>eeu  in\enteil  e\en  l>y  a  Sliakespt-are,  "the  m\'riad- 
mmded,"  and  if  it  had  the  critics  Avoidd  liave  Avritten  it  doAvu 
as  being  wholly  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  )>ossibility.  It  stag- 
gers even  the  credulity  of  those  Avho  liA'ed  close  to  the  man  or 
fohoAved  the  simple  facts  of  the  unknoAvu  slaAe  boy  from  obscur- 
il\-  until  he  touched  in  a  personal  way  the  liA'es  of  millions  of  his 
race  and  stood  in  the  j)resencc  of  i)resi(lents  and  kiugs. 

Born  on  a  slave  i>lantation  in  \'irginia,  near  a  crossroads  ])ost- 
office  called  Hale's  Ford,  he  is  Tiot  sure  of  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  first  saAv  the  light  in  a  tA-pical  cabin,  about  14  bj-  16  feet 
square,  where  he  liAcd  a\ ith  his  mother  and  a  brother  and  sister 
until  after  the  CiaU  War,  Avhen  they  Avere  all  declared  free.  The 
day,  the  month  or  the  year  of  his  birth  was  tmknoAvn,  tho  he 
thought  it  was  some  time  in  the  year  of  18o8  or  1859.  The  great 
fact,  howcA-er,  is  that  he  came  into  the  world. 

Absolutely  in  the  dark  al)oiit  his  ancestry,  he  only  was  able 
to  know  definitely  about  his  mother,  who  had  a  half-brother  and 
a  half-sister.  He  quaintly  says,  without  any  trace  of  bitterness, 
that  scant  attention  Avas  giAcn  to  family  history  and  family 
records,  that  is,  black  family  records.  X'o  use  here  to  go  into  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  slaAC  women  and  their  own- 
ers or  their  neighbors.  He  did  not  CAen  know  the  name  of  his 
father,  but  heard  reports  that  lie  Avas  a  white  man  Avho  lived  on  a 
near-by  plantation.  His  steT)father  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
owners  as  his  mother,  and,  in  fact,  came  seldom  to  \isit  her. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  negroes  had  to  get  names  for  them- 
seh'es.  When  they  were  slaAes,  a  colored  person  was  simph-  calle<l 
"John"  or  "Susan."  This  was  enough  to  identify  them  in  bondage. 
If  "John"  belonged  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  "Hatcher,"  some- 
times he  was  called  "John  Hatcher,"  or  as  often  "Hatcher's  John." 
On  being  freed,  however,  most  of  the  negroes  gave  up  the  surnames 
of  their  former  oAvners,  as  it  meant  a  deliAcrance  from  slaAery. 
For  instance,  "John  Hatcher"  Avould  bloom  out  as  "John  S. 
Lincoln,"  the  initial  standing  for  no  name,  "it  being,"  according 
to  Washington,  "simply  a  part  of  what  the  colored  man  called  his 
'entitles.'"     So  the  future  leader  of  his  race  had  to  get  a  name: 

He  says  from  the  time  when  lie  could  remember  anything,  he 
had  simply  been  called  "Booker."  It  nev^er  dawned  on  him  until 
he  went  to  school  that  it  Avas  thought  necessary  to  haA"e  an  addi- 
tional one.  It  came  to  him  at  roll-call  when  the  other  children 
alAA-ays  answered  to  two,  and  some  of  them  indulged  in  the  luxury 
of  three.  And  so  when  the  teacher  asked  him  his  full  name  ho 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  promptly  answered  "Booker 
Washington."    He  used  to  say  Avith  a  smile,  "I  think  there  are 
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FROM  corner-stone  to  cornice,  the  modern  struc- 
tures that  house  the  nation's  business  are  built 
to  endure.  The  foundations  rest  on  bed  rock. 
Steel  frame-work  and  steel  girders  support  the 
weight  of  walls  and  floors.  And  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  roofed  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  covered  with  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

That  these  roofs  should  be  the  almost  unani- 
mous choice  of  owners  and  architects  of  such 
buildings,  is  nctt  surprising  when  you  consider  — 

That  we  can  name  many 
roofs  of  this  type  in  good 
condition  after  forty  or 
more  years  of  service.  Their 
durability  is  proved,  not  esti- 
mated. 

That  they  are  bonded  against 

maintenance  expense.  Barrett  Inspection  Service 
during  construction  insures  strict  compliance 
with  the  roofing  specifications,  and  a  Surety 
Company  Bond  absolutely  protects  the  owner 
from  all  roof  repair  during  the  bonded  period. 

That  moderate  first  cost  and  guaranteed  freedom 
from  maintenance  make  them  the  most  economi- 
cal roofs  it  is  possible  to  build. 

That  they  provide  a  degree  of  fire  protection  not 


Cross-section,  actual  size,  of  Barrett  Specification  Roof 


exceeded  by  any  other  roof.     They  always  take 
the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20-Year 
Bonded  Roof  represents  the  most  permanent  roof 
covering  it  is  possible  to  construct,  and  while  we  bond 
it  for  twenty  years  only,  we  can  name  many  roofs  of 
this  type  that  have  been  in  service  over  forty  years 
and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not  justify 
a  roof  of  such  extreme  length  of  service,  we  recom- 
mend the  Barrett  Specification  Type  "A"  Roof,  bonded 

for  10  years.  Both  roofs  are 
built  of  the  same  high  grade 
materials,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  the  quantity  used. 

The  Surety  Company  Bond, 
absolutely  protecting  the  owner 
from  maintenance  expense,  is 
issued  free  of  charge  on  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  of  50  squares  or  larger,  in 
towns  of  25,000  or  more,  ojid  in  smaller  places  where 
our  inspection  service  is  available. 

Copies  of  The  Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request 

Company  '^'^ 
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New  York 
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not  many  nu>nin()ur  country  avIio  have  had  t  he  pn\  ilogo  of  nainint? 
thoinselvesintlu-way  that  Iha\o."'  It  washitcr  iulifi'.  after  ha  \inf,' 
appropriated  the  name  of  "  Washington."  that  he  learned  that 
his  mother  had  caUed  him  at  his  hirth  "Booker  Taliaferro." 

The  nameless  boy's  early  surroundings  were  in  k»'ei)ing\vith 
his  lack  of  '"entitlements."  The  cabin  was  not  only  the  living- 
place,  but  was  used  as  the  kitchen  for  the  plantation,  as  his 
mother  Avas  the  cook.  It  was  without  glass  windows.  The  win- 
dow which  gaAc  in  light  was  but  a  shutter,  and  the  door  hung  on 
uncertain  hinges.  It  caused  the  boy  to  wonder  why  a  "cathole"" 
was  proA'ided.  as  there  Avere  plenty  of  cracks  large  enough  to  let 
"Tom  or  Tabby"  in  or  out  at  Avill.  The  naked  earth  was  the 
floor.  There  was  no  cooking  stove,  the  cooking  being  done  mostly 
in  pots  or  "skillets."  He  never  slept  in  a  bed  until  frer*.  John. 
Amanda  and  Booker  had  a  pallet  on  Mother  Earth,  or,  to  follow 
the  record  truthfully-,  "they  slept  in  and  on  a  bimdle  of  filthy 
rags  laid  ui)on  the  dir+  floor."  He  had  ne\er  slept  in  a  bed  that 
had  two  sheets  on  it  until  he  went  to  Hampton,  and  they  Avere 
quite  a  puzzle  to  him.  He  says  the  first  night  he  slept  under 
both,  the  second  night  on  top  of  both,  but  by  watching  the  other 
boys  oil  the  third  night  he  got  in  between  them. 

The  first  pair  of  shoes  he  ever  wore  were  woodeji  ones,  with 
rough  leather  tops  with  soles  of  wood  an  inch  tliick;  but  the 
greatest  trial  was  wearing  a  fla.x  shirt  which  cruelly  tore  his  tender 
skin.  It  was  made  of  coarse  or  refuse  flax,  and  they  had  to  be 
"broken  in"  like  shoes.  He  not  only  learned  when  he  went  to 
school  that  he  was  shy  a  last  name  but  that  he  hadno  hat  orcap.  and 
it  was  a  sore  embarrassment  to  him.  as  the  others  wore  them.  It 
was  then  his  mother  got  two  pieces  of  "homespun"  (jeans)  and 
sewed  them  together,  and  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of  his  first 
"head-piece."  While  a  student  at  Hampton,  for  some  time,  he 
had  only  one  pair  of  socks. 

Get  this  picture,  suggests  Mr.  Barnett:  Wa.shingtou  tells  how 
when  a  little  boy  he  saw  two  of  his  young  mistresses  and  some  lady 
visitors  eating  ginger  cakes  in  the  yard;  and  he  thought  as  they 
talked  of  the  war  that  if  ever  he  got  to  be  free  the  height  of  his 
ambition  would  be  satisfied  if  he  could  rise  in  life  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  eat  ginger  cakes.  His  usual  diet  was  corn  bread  and 
pork,  but  on  Sunday  morning  his  mother  was  permitted  to  bring 
down  a  little  molasses  from  the  "big  house."  for  her  three 
children.     The  A\Titer  goes  on: 

It  is  pathetic  to  hear  him  tell  how  he  would  hold  up  his  ])late 
for  the  sAveet  morsel,  but  Avould  always  shut  his  eyes  Avhile  the 
molasses  AAas  being  poiired  into  the  plate,  Avith  the  hope  that  Avhen 
he  opened  them  he  would  V>e  surprized  to  knoAv  hoAv  much  he  had 
got.  And  then  Avhen  hv  did  take  a  peep  he  Avould  tip  the  plate 
in  all  directions  to  make  it  spread  out.  in  the  full  belief  that  it 
increased  in  size.and  woiild  last  longer.  His  share  Avas  usually  a 
eoupleof  tablespoons.  He  thentellshoAv  strange  it  seemed  in  later 
life  that  he  could  sit  listless  and  unmoA-ed  at  a  long  course  dinner. 

The  man  who  AAas  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard 
University  says  that  the  fii-st  thing  he  ever  learned  in  a  book 
Avas  the  number  "IS."  Avhieh  Avas  the  numeral  allotted  to  his 
stepfather  who  AA'orked  in  a.  salt  factory,  it  being  painted  on  the 
barrel  under  his  charge.  But  it  was  a  great  day  Avhen  his  mother 
procured  for  him  an  old  copy  of  Webster's  "blue-back"  spelling- 
book,  and  gaA'e  him  a  chance  to  AATestle  AAith  the  alphabet  A\-ithout 
help  from  any  one,  as  none  of  his  race  could  read.  Freedom  set 
a  race  eager  to  master  the  art  of  reading,  none  were  too  young 
or  too  old  to  make  the  attempt.  The  great  ambition  of  the  older 
ones  being  to  learn  enough  to  read  the  Bible. 

It  was  by  chance  that  "Booker,"  while  at  AAork  in  a  coal  mine, 
happened  to  OAerhear  the  miners  talking  about  a  great  school 
for  colored  people  somcAvhere  in  Virginia,  and  the  story  of  hoAv 
then  and  there  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  it  and  the  terrible 
journey  is  one  of  the  romances  of  education.  Starting  vdth  a 
"blue-back"  speller  he  gradually  began  to  collect  a  "library." 
It  Avas  housed  in  a  dry-goods  box,  knocked  out  on  the  sides  and 
arranged  AAith  shehes  in  Avhich  were  stored  a  few  precious  aoI- 
umes.  John  helped  him.  and  others  gaAe  him  from  a  nickel  to  a 
quarter,  and  the  great  day  came  when  he  started  from  Maiden, 
West  Va.,  to  Hampton.  Va..  about  .500  miles  away. 

It  was  a  trip  as  full  of  hardships  for  him  as  was  the  cross-coun- 
try voyage  of  the  '49er,  Avho  went  to  California  in  search  of  gold, 
with  this  difference,  the  lure  before  them  Avere  the  golden  sands, 
while  the  lone  star  which  drcAv  "Booker"  was  the  chance  to  get  an 
education.  IMoney  gone,  he  walked  the  streets  of  Richmond  hun- 
gry, while  at  night  he  crawled  beneath  a  boardwalk,  and  AA-ith 
his  satchel  for  a  piUoAv  slept,  on  an  empty  stomach. 

After  getting  Avork  he  continued  to  use  his  soft  spot  on  the 
ground  in  order  to  save  enough  to  get  to  his  destination.  Many 
years  afterAA-ard  colored  citizens  of  Richmond  gaA'e  him  a  recep- 
tion at  which  2.000  Avere  present  near  the  spot  where  he  had  liAed 
almost  as  an  outcast.    He  reached  Hampton  Avith  fifty  cents,  and 


few  things  in  the  n-alm  of  literature  are  more  realistic  than  his 
description  of  his  ai)pearance  when  enteriii;^'  the  .sacred  portals, 
and  how  "the  sweeping  of  a  room  was  his  college  examinatioa," 
for  the  first  thing  h<-  Avas  told  to  do  was  when  a  teach(T,  .said: 
"The  adjoining  recitation-room  needs  sweeping.  Take  th('  broom 
and  SAveep  it." 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing,  says  Mr.  Barnett,  but  here  is  where 
theA\Titer  is  going  to  link  togt  ther  Booker  Washington  and  Charles 
Dickens,  for  in  spite  of  their  color,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
one  was  an  American  and  the  other  an  Englishman,  there  are  some 
things  in  their  Ha-cs  which  almost  touch.  The  great  novelist's  boy- 
hood was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  for  his  father  Avas  improA'ident,  and 
Avhen  his  mother  tookoAcra  school  Charles  had  to  play  the  janitor 
as  did  Booker  at  Hampton,  for  he  Avas  "boots."     Then  too — 

His  labors  at  a  tender  age  m  the  blacking  factory,  pasting  labels 
<m  bottles,  Avilh  rough  com])anions,  Av^ere  similar  to  the  tasks  of 
Booker  in  the  .salt  mines  at  Maiden.  The  black  boy  became 
the  leader  of  his  people,  Avhile  the  Avhit<>  boy  gaAe  joy  around  the 
the  globe  througli  his  immortal  Avorks. 

It  Avas  in  Atlanta,  in  September.  LSI)."),  at  the  opening  of  the 
Atlanta  Cotton  States  and  International  E.x])osition  that  the 
AATiter  first  heard  the  name  of  Booker  T.  \A'ashington,  for  his 
.S))eech  Avas  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  James  Creelman  began  his 
famous  AA'ire  to  the  New  York  ]\'orlri  as  follows:  "  While  Pi-esident 
Cle\eland  Avas  Avaiting  at  Gray  Gables  to-day,  to  send  tJie  electric 
spark  that  started  the  machinery  of  the  Atlanta  E-X^josition,  a 
negi'o  Moses  stood  before  a  great  audience  of  Avhite  people  and 
deliAered  an  oration  that  marks  a  ncAv  epoch  in  the  history  of  th<' 
South.  Nothing  has  ha])pened  smce  Henry  Grady's  immortal 
si)eech  before  the  Xcav  England  Society  in  Xcav  York  that  indi- 
cates so  profoundly  the  s])irit  of  the  Xcav  South,  except,  perhaps, 
the  opemng  of  the  e.xpo.sition  itself.  ' 

Not  only  did  the  orator  thrill  those  who  lieard  him,  but  his 
oration  Avas  the  talk  in  the  homes,  at  the  clubs,  in  the  hotel 
lobbies,  on  the  street-ears  and  on  the  sidcAvalks,  and  Avell  it  might, 
for  as  was  noted  it  AA'as  the  first  time  that  a  negi-o  had  made  a 
speech  in  the  South  on  any  important  occasion  before  an  audience 
composed  of  Avhite  men  and  Avomen.  It  electrified  the  audience, 
and  the  response  Avas  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  throat  of  a  whirl- 
Avind.  Washington  had  declared  "that  in  all  things  that  are 
purely  social  avc  can  be  as  separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the 
hand  in  all  things  essential  to  mutual  progress."  Creelman  says 
at  these  words  "the  whole  audience  AAas  on  its  feet  in  a  delirium 
of  applause,"  and  I  thought  at  the  moment  of  the  night  AA'hen 
Henry  Grady  stood  among  the  curling  Avreaths  of  tobacco  smoke 
in  Delmonico's  banquet-hall  and  said:  "I  am  a  CaA'alier  among 
Roundheads";  and  then  he  adds,  "most  of  the  negroes  in  the 
audience  Avere  crying.  i>erhaps  AAithout  knoAA-ing  AA'hy."  It  was 
comuKm  talk  at  the  time  that  the  unknoAvn  negi-o  had  outshone 
in  brilliance  the  dazzling  and  sparkling  orator,  Emory  Speer; 
l)erhai)s  the  reason  being  that  the  AA-hite  man  was  making  a  speech 
while  the  black  man  was  pleading  a  cause. 

The  ne.xt  great  occasion  when  Booker  Washington  made  him- 
self known  to  the  A\Titer  Avas  about  a  score  of  years  ago  when  he 
AAas  attending  the  Sociological  Congress  at  HarAard  UniAcrsity. 
Avhich  was  held  in  Phillips  Brooks  Hall.  It  was  a  wonderful 
gathering.  ]Mr.  Barnett  recalls,  and  the  address  of  the  negro 
educator  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.     'Sir.  Barnett  Avrites: 

Washington  spoke  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  sat  down  the  writer 
turned  to  his  AAife  and  said:  "If  I  had  been  put  up  to  state  the 
])osition  of  the  Southern  Avhite  man  in  liis  course  toward  the  negro 
before  and  after  the  war,  I  couldn't  haAe  put  it  half  so  strongly 
as  did  the  speaker." 

Walking  up  to  the  orator,  the  Avriter  said:  "I  am  from  the 
South,  and  I  want  to  tliank  you  for  the  uay  you  stood  up  for 
Southerners."  With  a  rare  smile  he  replied,  "I  did  not  know  there 
Avere  any  Southern  people  in  the  audience,  but  I  am  glad  you 
liked  what  I  told  these  Yankees."  Xo  one  after  the  incident  was 
CA-er  able  to  make  the  Avriter  b(>lieA-e  that  Booker  Washington 
had  one  message  for  those  north  of  the  ^Mason  and  Dixon  Line  and 
another  for  those  on  its  south  side. 

There  are  scores  of  interesting  things  which  could  be  set  doAvn 
here  to  show  the  ascent  of  the  negro  boy  bom  in  slaA-ery  to  be  a 
leader  among  leaders,  but  tliey  must  be  passed  OA-er.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  his  struggle  to  get  an  education  is  an  epic  in  the 
educational  world  and  ought  to  be  a  spur  to  every  AA'hite  boy  and 
shame  those  Avho  complain  that  they  haA-e  no  chance.  But  it  AA-as 
a  long  and  hard  climb  from  the  day  when  AA-ith  "blue-back" 
speller  in  hand  he  mounted  the  first  rung  of  the  educational 
ladder  until  the  day  came  when  he  was  the  president  of  the 
greatest  negro  institution  in  all  the  world,  and  iuAated  to  deliver 
addresses  in  the  great  uniAersities  and  colleges. 
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SAVE  THAT  CAR 
A  YEAR  MORE 

SAVE 
CYUNOER 


^SAVE        VVALLS        c^tt*©-^ 


A  means  Gargo\le  Mobiloil  **A** 
How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiioil  '^*B'' 

Read  the    BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ''BB" 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  '*E*' 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  NK)biloi!  Arctic 

Where  dirt'crent  grades  are  recommended  tor  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  Minter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  cntiu:  p^iod  when  freezing 
temperatureb  ma\^c  ^^Dt'jUl'^'^' 
This  Chart  ot#1  cc < wwrtii dfil o n s  is  compiled  bv  the 
\'aciAn\  UjliVompanv's\poard  of  Automotive 
EntM/0V>  ^"^  represents  our  Jl^^j^sional  advice  on 
automobile  lubnc 


One  way  to  save  money 


PERHAPS  you  have  never  looked 
at  your  oil  bill  in  just  this  way: 
Correct  oil  is  not  an  expense — it  is 
a  saving.  Oil  is  the  one  motoring 
supply  you  buy  that  has  a  direct 
effect  on  the  entire  operating  cost  of 
your  car. 

Good  tires  wear  longer;  good  gas- 
oline gives  greater  mileage.  But  they 
are  both  straight  expense.  They  have 
no  direct  effect  on  the  other  operating 
expenses  of  your  car. 

Lubrication  is  conservation  —  the 
prevention  of  wear,  the  saving  of 
undue  expense,  the  lengthening  of  the 
life  of  your  car. 

How  It  Saves 

Incorrect  oil  adds  to  the  operating 
expense  of  your  car;  the  correct  oil 
saves  operating  expense.  Here  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  saves: 

Reduces  fuel  consumption — because  the 
correct  oil  seals  the  piston  clearance 
and  reduces  waste  of  fuel  into  the 
crank-case. 

Reduces   oil  consumption — because    the 
correct  oil  does  not  "use 
up"  as  rapidly  as  incor- 
rect or   poor  quality  oil. 

Reduces  repair  billr 

the    correct  oil    protects 


the  moving  parts  from  wear.  50% 
of  all  engine  troubles  are  due  to 
faulty  lubrication. 

Add  to  these  typical  savings  the  satis- 
faction of  driving  a  car  that  is  deliver- 
ing full  power  and  for  which  the 
yearly  maintenance  costs  are  only 
nominal — and  then  you  realize  that 
correct  oil  is  not  an  expense,  but  a 
real  saving. 

Not  a  gasoline  by-product 

Nine  out  of  ten  lubricating  oils  on 
the  market  are  simply  by-products  in 
the  manufacture  of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  by- 
product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubrication  spe- 
cialists who  are  recognized  the  world 
over  as  leaders  in  lubricating  practice. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured 
from  crude  oil  chosen  for  its  lubricating 
quality — not  for  its  gasoline  content. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured  by 
processes  designed  to  bring  out  the 
highest  lubricating  value — not  the 
greatest  gallonage  of  gasoline. 

Warning! 


because  ^-^.^L^'-w  '**l^^i 
otects     i^QX'    —      ^^ 

Mobiloil 


Don't  be  misled  by  some  similar  soundine 
name.  Look  on  ihe  container  for  the  correct 
name  Mobiloil  (not  Mobile)  and  for  tbe  red 
Gargoyle. 

Don't  believe  false  statements  that  some 
other  oil  is  identical  with  Careoyle  Mobiloil. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  only  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  in  its  own  refineries, 
and  is  never  sold  under  any  other  name. 


DomisHc  Branckts: 

New  York  (Ma(n  Ojffict) 

Detroit 

Des  Moinea 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 
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Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City.  Kan. 
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A  MAGICIAN   ^SHO  MISTRUSTS  'SPIRITS," 
AND  ALL  THEIR  WORKS 

A:man  who  could  make  ax  elephant  dis- 
appear and  a  grand  piano  float  in  the  air — at  least  to 
all  appearances — once  nnd(>rtook  tlie  job  of  being  a 
niediiun.  Since  that  time  he  has  become  known  as  a  magician 
of  parts,  as  -well  as  the  anthor  of  several  books  on  magic.  Harry 
Houdini  is  his  name,  and,  Avhile  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  Avhatever  in  spiritism,  he  does  claim  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  "any  signal  or  bit  of  legerdemain  which  medi- 
ums use,  no  matter  how  unearthly  it  may  seem  to  the  untrained 
beholder."  The  magician  has  had  some  experience,  both  in 
acting  as  a  medium  and  in  exposing  the  tricks  of  mediums.  His 
interest  in  p.sychic  fields,  also,  he  says,  has  led  him,  within  the  last 
23  years,  to  make  compacts  with  seven  persons,  since  dead, 
that  the  one  djing  first  would  communicate  with  the  other  if  it 
were  possible.  In  no  case  has  he  received  any  communication. 
In  30  years  of  experience,  he  told  James  C.  Young,  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Xew  York  Times,  he  luis  never  lieard  of,  nor  seen, 
"any  so-called  spirit  manifestation  which  could  not  be  explained 
on  a  purely  material  basis."     ^Mr.  Young  quotes  the  magician: 

"The  average  man  Avho  do^s  not  believe  in  s]Mritis;ii  is  likely 
to  laugh  at  the  idea  that  he  could  be  deceived."  continued  Hou- 
dini. "but  I  have  seen  men  of  this  kind  so  astonished  that  they 
were  ready  to  believe  almost  anything.  Soon  after  Roosevelt 
came  back  from  South  Am<  rica,  I  was  going  to  Europe  on  the 
I  iitperalor,  and  he  chanced  to  be  a  passenger.  1  was  asked  to 
gi\"e  an  entertainment,  and  the  subject  of  spirit  writing  came  up. 
Victor  Herbert  and  a  number  of  other  well-known  men  were 
]insent,  all  of  them  having  iutilligence  of  a  high  order.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  not  a  credulous  audience.  I  offered  to  summon 
the  spirits  and  have  them  answer  any  questions  which  might 
be  asked.  Roosevelt  wanted  to  know  if  they  coidd  tell  him  where 
he  spent  his  last  Christnuis  Day.  1  had  a  slate  with  the  usual 
co\eriug,  and  in  a  few  moments  brought  forth  a  map,  done  in  a 
dozen  colors  of  chalk,  which  indicated  the  spot  where  he.had 
been  on  the  famous  River  of  Doubt.  That  map  Avas  an  exact 
duplicate  of  one  which  was  to  appear  in  his  book,  and  which  had 
not  yet  been  published.  I  never  had  seen  the  map.  and  to  make 
my  case  stronger,  the  name  of  \V.  T.  Stead,  the  English  AA-riter 
lost  on  the  Titanic,  was  signed  below  the  map  Avith  a  signature 
Avhich  one  man  present  recognized  as  a  copy  of  Stead's  Avriting. 
And  1  might  add  that  1  Avas  unfamiliar  Avith  Stead's  signature. 

■  RooseAelt  was  dumfounded;  'Is  that  really  spirit  Avriting?' 
he  asked.  'Yes,'  I  re])lied,  AAith  a  wink,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can  not 
tell  your  readers  hoAv  it  Avas  done.  But  you  can  see  that  it  is  not 
difficult  for  one  Avho  understands  mystification  to  accomplish 
things  AAhich  seem  past  all  explanation.  With  a  demonstration 
such  as  I  haAe  just  outlined  it  Avotdd  be  possible  to  conAinee  a 
large  percentage  of  people  that  I  was  possest  of  mystic  poAvers. 
But  aU  my  work  could  be  done  by  anybody  else  if  thcA'  under- 
stood how." 

In  his  earlj-  days,  Houdini,  says  the  Avriter,  once  tried  the  busi- 
ness of  being  a  medium.  It  Avas  out  in  Kansas  and  the  show  for 
Avhieh  he  was  working  had  fallen  upon  hard  times.  He  told  the 
manager  that  he  Avould  undertake  to  appear  as  a  medium  and 
help  matters  along.  The  manager  adAertised  that  Houdini  could 
"float  pianos  in  midair"  and  do  a  few  other  things  of  the  sort. 
Mr.  Young  goes  on: 

When  the  time  aniA-ed  for  Houdini's  act,  he  puzzled  the  crowd 
by  telling  particulars  about  the  births  and  deaths  in  half  the 
families  of  the  toAATi.  Cradually  he  Avorked  up  to  a  cHmax,  ex- 
claiming: "Xow,  AA'hat  do  I  see!  What  is  this  coming  before  me? 
Why,  it  is  a  man — a  black  man.  He's  lame — and  his  throat  is  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.  Who  is  this  man — why,  I  knoAv  him;  he  is 
Efram — Efram  Alexander."  At  that  point  the  negroes  in  the  gal- 
lery broke  for  the  doors,  because  Houdini  was  describing  a  man 
killed  recently.  He  had  picked  up  a  few  facts  Avhich  all  of  them 
kncAv,  but  his  "spirit  talking"  was  more  than  ordinary  nerves 
coidd  stand. 

"I  had  gone  around  to  the  cemeteries  and  read  aU  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  tombstones,  looked  OAer  a  few  birth  and  death 
records  and  acquired  a  lot  of  information  from  the  gossips,"  said 
Houdini.  "I  was  ready  to  answer  almost  anything.  But  the 
crowd  Avas  so  anxious,  my  information  began  to  run  out.  Then 
I  was  amazed  to  find  that  no  matter  Avhat  I  said,  it  applied  to 
somebody  in  the  audience,  and  before  the  show  was  OA'er  I  had 
the  making  of  a  fine  reputation  as  a  medium. 


"That  is  the  way  professional  mediums  work.  I  Iuiac  been  to 
thousands  of  seances,  because  this  question  of  spirit  communica- 
tion is  one  Avhich  has  interested  me  all  my  life.  And  I  have  not 
gone  AA-ith  a  skeptical  mind,  but  in  a  mood  to  n'C<'ive  the  truth  if 
there  Avas  any  one  Avho  could  imi)art  it  to  me." 

In  the  days  Avhen  Houdini  Avas  still  a  l>ai'nstorming  entertainer, 
the  story  runs,  a  deputation  came  to  him  in  a  Missouri  toA\  n  and 
asked  that  he  undertake  to  expose  a  local  medium  who  had  been 
playing  hob  Avith  that  community.  Houdini  agreed,  l>ut  the 
medium  came  to  him  and  told  a  story  of  hard  luck,  requesting 
that  Houdini  permit  one  more  seance,  when  he" promised  to  leave 
toA\  n.  Houdini'!^  sympathy  AA^as  enlisted,  and  he  made  a  compact 
with  the  medium  to  help  him  out.  When  the  time  for  the  seance 
came,  three  or  four  men  held  the  medium,  one  Avith  a  hand  over 
his  mouth,  and  Avaited  for  the  exposure.  Instead,  Houdini  did  all 
of  the  medium's  tricks,  AA'ith  a  few  more  besides.  Trouble  came 
out  of  that  situation,  for — 

"The  belieA'ers  Avere  just  as  anxious  to  uphold  their  medium  as 
the  others  Mere  to  expose  him,"  said  Houdini.  "While  1  had  the 
table  Avalking  sonu'lujdy  thrcAv  a  rock  on  it,  and  that  Avas  not  part 
of  my  program.  I  am  satisfied  that  some  one  brought  the  rock 
along  .so  as  to  help  the  medium  out  if  he  really  got  into  trouble. 
They  Avere  not  taking  any  chances  on  his  being  unable  to  giAc  a 
sign  at  the  right  moment." 

A  faA'orite  practise  AA'ith  many  mediums  is  the  sounding  of  a 
trumpet  as  a  kind  of  introduction  for  the  spirits.  Houdini  sajs 
he  met  one  man  Avho  had  developed  this  piece  of  mystification 
to  the  point  Avhere  he  could  bloAV  a  trumpet  lying  on  a  i;ible 
seA'eral  feet  away  by  a  sort  of  A'entriloquism. 

According  to  Houdini.  mediums  make  capital  out  of  sugges- 
tions Avhicli  sometimes  come  to  people  from  no  apparent  source 
and  for  no  apparent  cause. 

Houdini  Avas  reminded  that  several  men  of  the  first  rank  haA'e 
become  convinced  that  they  had  received  messages  from  the 
dt'ad,  and  Avas  asked  if  his  experiments  in  psychic  fields  had 
throAvn  any  light  on  this  subject.    He  is  quoted  in  reply: 

"1  haAe  made  compacts  with  scAen  persons  that  the  one  of  tis 
dying  first  Avould  communicate  Avith  the  other  if  it  Avere  possible, 
but  1  haAe  never  received  a  Avord.  The  first  compact  was  made 
tAventy-fiAe  years  ago,  and  I  am  certain  that  if  any  one  of  those 
persons  could  have  reached  me  he  Avould  have  done  so.  The  last 
one  Avas  my  secretary,  a  man  of  mature  years,  and  Ave  Avere  Aery 
much  attached  to  each  other.  The  day  before  an  operation  he 
said  to  me,  '  Houdini,  this  may  be  the  end.  If  it  is,  I  am  coming 
back  to  you  no  matter  Avhat  haii])ens  on  the  other  side,  proAiding 
there  is  any  Avay  that  I  can  reach  you.  And  if  I  can  come,  you 
Avill  knoAv  it  is  me,  because  I  am  going  to  Avill  it  so  strong  that  you 
can  not  be  mistaken.'  He  died  the  next  day.  That  Avas  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  there  has  })een  no  sign.  I  have  Availed  and 
Avatched,  belicAing  that  if  any  man  ever  could  haA-e  sent  back 
Avord,  he  would  have  been  the  man.  And  I  l-moAV  that  our  minds 
were  so  close  to  each  other  that  I  must  have  received  the  signal 
if  there  had  been  one.  But  I  ncAer  haAe  had  cAcn  a  suggestion 
that  my  friend  wanted  to  call  me.  Xo  one  could  accuse  me  of 
being  unAvilling  to  recelAe  such  a  sign,  because  it  would  have  been 
the  greatest  enlightenment  I  could  possibh*  have  had  in  this 
Avorld." 

Self-hypnotism,  according  to  Houdini,  is  a  common  form  of 
deception  practised  by  those  who  believe  that  they  haAe  had  mes- 
sages from  the  dead  AA'ithout  the  help  of  mediums.  And  this 
Avillingness  to  belieAc,  of  course,  is  another  prime  stock  in  tfade 
for  mediums.  Houdini  said  that  even  Harry  Kellar,  noAv  dead, 
and  Avhom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  magicians,  confessed 
to  him  that  he  had  been  fooled  by  cleAcr  manipulators.  Kellar 
said  this  Avas  because  he  did  not  kuoAV  Avhat  to  expect  nor  in 
Avhich  direction  to  guide  his  intelligence  when  the  mystifier  began 
to  work. 

"The  secret  of  all  such  performances  is  to  catch  the  mind  off 
guard,  and  the  moment  after  it  has  been  surprized  to  folloAv  up 
with  something  else  that  carries  the  intelligence  along  Avith  the 
performer,  even  against  the  will,"  said  Houdini.  "When  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  Avith  a  highly  dcAcloped  mind,  consider  Avhat 
can  be  done  Avith  persons  Avho  are  anxious  to  believe.  The  dis- 
trest  relatiA.es  catch  at  the  least  word  which  may  remotely 
indicate  that  the  spirit  they  seek  is  in  communication  Avith  them. 
Even  one  little  sign  AA'hich  appeals  to  their  Avaiting  imagination 
scatters  all  ordinary  caution  and  they  are  converted.  Then  they 
begin  to  accept  all  kinds  of  natural  CA'ents  as  results  of  spirit 
interAention.  This  state  of  mind  is  productiAe  of  many  misfor- 
tunes, as  proAcd  by  the  number  of  suicides  of  people  Avho  think 
thej'  are  going  to  happiness  Avith  loved  ones  beyond  the  ])ale."' 
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^'hartmann'^ 


The  ideal  of  complete,  convenient  and  constant  clothes  protec- 
tion is  the  inspiration  that  is  responsible  for  the  HartmannlWardrobe 
Trunk.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal  the  Hartmann  Trunk  Company 
has  dared  to  be  original  and  held  steadfast  to  its  pledge  never  to 
compromise  with  its  standards  of  quality.  Thus  was  Hartmann 
leadership  established. 

The  Hartmann  Padded  Cushion  Top  is  patented.  It  is  found 
only  in  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunks.  Nothing  else  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  clothes  from  wrinkling  under  all  conditions  of  travel. 

Owing  to  unusual  production  facilities,  and  organized  methods 
of  distribution,  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunks  represent  the  greatest 
dollar-for-dollar  trunk  value.  This  is  as  true  of  Hartmann  Castle- 
Grande — the  only  trunk  with  an  all-steel  frame,  as  it  is  of  the 
Hartmann  Gibraltarized  Wardrobe.  It  is  as  evident  in  the  Hart- 
mann Berth-High  Steamer  Wardrobe  as  it  is  in  the  latest  luggage 
convenience,  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Suit  Case. 

Hartmann  Patented  Cushion  Top  Wardrobes  range  in  price 
from  $30  to  ;S200.  See  your  nearest  Hartmann  dealer. 
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would  accommodate  Belgium  and  Holland 
— with  siiital>le  alterations  to  please  tlu; 
tastes  of  the  jaded  inha})itants  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  We  overcrowd  dozens  of 
such  ])laces  at  the  .slightest  notice  and  upon 
tlu»  slightest  provocation,  and  have,  be- 
sides, a  hundred  others.  .  .   . 

"The  Jersey  Coast  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  popular  part  of  the  American  sea- 
shore, the  most  characteristic,  the  most 
democratic,  the  most  intensely  American. 
It  has  no  natural  advantages,  but  it  has  its 
nearness  to  the  sea  and,  which  is  more 
important,  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  .  .  . 

"To  catalog  the  Jersey  coast  is  like 
cataloging  America." 

Routes  to  New  England's  watering- 
places  are  described  elsewhere.  Long 
Island  beaches  are  reached  by  Long  Island 
Railroad  direct  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  New  York  Citj'.  Three  rail  routes 
proA-ide  access  to  the  beaches  of  New 
Jersey,  according  to  their  location,  the 
Pennsylvania  System,  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

SELECTED    BOOKS   ON    NEW   ENGLAND 

Along  New  England  Roads,  W.  C.  Prime,  Harper  & 

Bros.,  Si.oo. 
In  Berkshire  Fields,  W.  P.  Eaton,  Harper  &  Bros., 

53-50. 
The  Old  Coast  Road   from  Boston  to  Plymouth, 

Agnes  Edwards,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  S3.00. 
Cape  Cod,  New  and  Old,  Agnes  Edwards,  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  S3. 00. 
A  Guide  to  the  White  Mountains,  M.  P.  Sweetser, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  S3. 50. 
Maine  Woods,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  $2. 00. 

Rambles  Around  Old  Boston,  Ednnn  M.  Bacon, 
Little,  Brown  cS:  Co.,  S3. 00. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  New  England,  Clifton 
Johnson,  The  Alacmillan  Co.,  S2.7S. 

Turnpikes  of  New  England,  Frederick  J.  Wood, 
Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Sio.oo. 

A  Wonderland  of  the  East,  William  C.  Kitchin,  The 
Page  Co.,  S6.00. 

Among  Old  New  England  Inns,  Mary  C.  Crawford, 
The  Page  Co.,  S2.50. 

Old  Boston  in  Colonial  Days,  Marj'  C.  Crawford, 
The  Page  Co.,  S4.00. 

The  Book  of  Boston,  Robert  Shackleton,  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  S3. 50. 

Connecticut  River,  Edward  M.  Bacon,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  S3. 00. 

Narragansett  Bay,  Edward  M.  Bacon,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  Ss-oo. 

Historic  Towns  of  New  England,  Lyman  Powell,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  S5.00. 

History  of  Nantucket,  R.  A.  D.  Lithgow,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  S2.30. 

Old  Plymouth  Trails,  Winthfop  Packard,  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  S3. 50. 

PLAYGROUNDS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

"The  Hudson  River  is  a  noble  threshold 
to  a  great  continent  and  New  York  Bay  a 
fitting  portal,"  sa5"s  Wallace  Bruce  in  his 
book,  "The  Hudson,"  and  as  David  Lear 
Buckman  writes  in  "Old  Steamboat  Days 
on  the  Hudson"  (Grafton  Press.)  .  .  . 
"The  people  in  every  land  love  their 
rivers.  In  some  countries  they  are  sacred. 
.  .■  .  To  none  has  been  given  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  useful  stream  than  that  which 
sweeps  its  majestic  course  from  the  forests 
of  the  Adirondacks,  past  the  cities  that  line 
its  shores,  through  the  rocky  Highlands  and 
by  the  parapeted  Palisades,  until  it  min- 
gles its  waters  with  those  of  the  bay  in 
front  of  the  great  metropolis,  the  very  gate- 
way through  which  by   far    the   largest 
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influx  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  namely, 
its  people,  haA'e  reached  the  New  World." 

The  charm  and  associations  of  the  Hud- 
son are  manifold.  It  is  a  river  of  many 
legends.  Its  shores  were  the  scenes  of  bat- 
tles and  important  military  movements 
during  the  nation's'  earlj^  struggles.  Its 
valley  was  and  still  is  a  linlc  in  the  northern 
route  from  New  York  to  Canada,  over  which 
have  moved  untold  thousands  of  Indians, 
soldiers,  colonists  and  tourists.  Its  scenery 
is  rich  in  variety  and  full  of  material  for  the 
artist. 

For  many  generations  travelers  have  en- 
joyed the  Hudson's  attractions  from  the 
spacious  decks  of  the  Hudson  River  Day 
Line  steamers.  Indeed,  there  would  be 
.something  lacking  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
summer  without  these  huge  immaculatelj' 
white  vessels  appropriately  named  after 
some  of  the  great  men  whose  names  are 
stamped  indelibly  on  Hudson  River  history. 
Other  transportation  is  proi-ided  by  well- 
appointed  steamers  for  night  service  be- 
tween NeAV  York  and  Albany  or  Troy  by 
the  Hudson  Navigation  Company  and  for 
other  thousands  of  travelers  by  the  two 
divisions  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
which  borders  either  shore-line. 

"In  the  Catskills,"  says  T.  Morris  Long- 
streth  in  his  recent  description  of  a  tramp- 
ing trip  through  these  mountains  ("The 
Cat.skills,"  Centurj-  Company),  "one  can 
enjoy  an  extensive  forest,  covering  a  coun- 
try partly  mountainous  and  partly  rolling, 
a  few  small  lakes,  a  wealth  of  running 
water;  a  place  for  camping,  or  boarding 
with  simple  folk,  or  putting  up  at  evijensive 
hotels.  Above  all,  one  has  proximity  to 
New  York.  .  .  .  For  the  man  who  must 
have  beetling  crags,  and  whose  enjoyment 
is  ruined  if  there  is  anolhcr  man  in  the 
same  county,  there  is  but  little  more.  But 
for  him  who  is  not  blind  to  one  t^vpe  of 
beauty  simply  because  he  can  remember 
others,  the  Catskill  ^lountains  and  their 
surrounding  hills  are  rich  with  a  variety  of 
wealth  quite  unimaginable.  Before  I  vis- 
ited them  I  imagined  that  they  were  a  set 
of  mediocre  hills  infested  by  a  sandwich- 
eating  summer  populace.  I  found  impres- 
sive ranges,  noble  cliffs,  forests  with  game, 
streams  with  fish,  and  I  came  away  with 
recollections  of  many  cheerful  firesides.  In 
no  other  American  vacation-land  can  one 
find  a  more  interesting  alternation  of  forest 
tramping  and  village  living,  a  richer  back- 
ground of  subdued  mountain  and  inviting 
valley,  a  more  sympathetic  native  popular 
tion  with  finer  historic  antecedents  and 
more  solid  qualities." 

Th<*  Catskills  are  only  a  few  hours  awaj' 
from  New  York  City's  northern  exits  by 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  steamers  or  by 
Iwo  divisions  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Syintem.  From  the  west  shore  of 
the  majestic  Hudson,  entrance  to  the 
Catskills  is  made  at  two  main  gateways. 
One  of  these  is  Catskill,  where  motor  stages 
provide  inland  transportaticm.  The  other  is 
Kingston,  the  starting-point  of  the  Ulster 


For  free  booklets  and  information 
apply  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent 
or  Great  Northern  Railway  o^ces 

226  West  Adams  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

708  Empire  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

280  Broadway 
New  York  City 

516  Railway  Exchange 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Modern  Hotels  in  the 
Wild  Heart  of  America 


National  Park 

Go  out  to  the  untamed  Montana 
Rockies  this  summer.  Enjoy  the  old- 
fashioned  forms  of  recreation  in  Glacier 
National  Park.  Ride  horseback — fish 
— camp — motor — climb  mountains.  At 
the  end  of  each  perfect  day  of  play 
find  rest  and  comfort  in  a  big  modem 
hotel  or  rustic  chalet  camp. 

Summer  Tourist  Fares 
Greatly  Reduced 

The  Oriental  Limited,  new  modern  Pullman 
equipment,  is  a  solid  steel  through  train  from 
Chicago,  via  Burlington  Route-Great  Northern 
Railway  to  Glacier  Park,  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Tacoma.  Stops  at  Glacier  Park  Hotel, 
— eastern  entrance.  Also  through  trains  from 
Kansas  City.  En  route  to  North  Pacific  Coast, 
Alaska  or  California,  visit  Lake  Chelan  and 
Rainier  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks. 

All-expense  tours  of  Glacier  Park 

—  one  to  seven,  days.  Longer 

trips  if  desired 


See  America  First 


GREAT 


RAILWAY 


A.  J.  DICKINSON 


Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  St.  Paul,  Minn* 


£ake  Josephine 
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Look  for 
this  Gold  Seal 

When  you  buy  a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rug, 
see  that  it  bears  a  Gold  Seal  similar  to  the  one 
shown  here.  Genuine  Congoleum  Rugs  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Gold-Seal  pledge,  "Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back". 

This  same  Gold  Seal,  in  a  larger  size,  identifies 
the  dealer  who  sells  genuine  Gold-Seal  Congoleum. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

PhilaJelphU  New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Dallas 
Minneapolis     Atlanta      Kansas  City      Pittsburgh      Montreal 


Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Art-Rn  A'o.  518 


Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
An-Rug  No.  323 


Nothing  like  Congoleum  Rugs  for 
summer-time.  They're  so  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  nothing  seems  to  harm  them." 

On  the  porch  or  indoors — Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Art-Rugs  are  surely  the  ideal  summer  floor- 
covering.  Their  cool,  cheery  patterns  add  charm 
to  the  seashore  cottage,  bungalow  and  mountain 
camp,  and  besides  they  are  low-priced  and  ex- 
tremely practical.  They  hug  the  floor  without 
fastening,  never  rufiieor  turn  up  at  edges  or  corners. 

Water  doesn't  hurt  them.  The  sun  doesn't 
fade  them.  No  need  to  roll  them  up  when  rain 
threatens.  And  they  are  so  easy  to  clean — it's 
done  in  a  jiff^y  with  a  damp  mop. 

Truly  for  the  summer  home  there  is  no  floor- 
covering  so  satisfying  and  economical  as  Gold- 
Seal  Congoleum  Rugs. 

The  rues  illustrated  are 
made  only  in  the  five 
larse  sizes.  The  small 
rufs  are  made  in  other 
desiirns  to  harmonize 
with  them. 

Owing  to  freight  rates  prices  in  the  South,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  in  Canada  are  higher  than  those  Quoted. 

Go  id  Seal 
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and  Delaware  Railroad,  which  climbs  up 
into  hills  of  a  verdure  and  variety  of 
contour  unsurpassed.  From  the  heart  of 
the  Catskills,  at  Stamford,  the  vacationist 
may  radiate  in  divers  directions  to  all 
points  of  New  York  State.  Perhaps  the 
most  attractive  call  of  the  road  leads  him 
from  Stamford  on  to  the  lake  region  of 
the  Empire  State. 

A  tiny  body  of  water  as  lakes  go,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Catskills'  western  slope, 
yet  bigger  than  many  larger  ones  in  its 
romantic  interest  is  Otsego,  the  "Glimmer- 
glass"  of  the  beloved  Fenimore  Cooper, 
on  whose  shores  still  lives  the  spirit  of  the 
Deerslayer,  Natty  Bumppo  and  their  immor- 
tal author. 

Vacation  attractions  in  the  Central  New 
York  region,  including  the  "Finger  Lakes;" 
with  their  surroundings,  Skaneateles,  Owa- 
sco,  Cayuga.  Seneca  (the  largest),  Keuka 
and  Canandaigua,  proAade  summer  recrea- 
tion for  thousands  who  enjoy  boating,  fish- 
ing, fresh-water  bathing,  motoring  and 
attractive  scenery.  As  their  xery  names 
suggest,  these  lakes  lie  in  a  region  rich  in 
Indian  lore,  tradition  and  historical  associa- 
tion. Near  Seneca  is  that  remarkable 
grotto,  now  preserved  by  the  State,  Wat- 
kin's  Glen,  and  nearby  also  are  the  famous 
Glen  Springs,  whose  healing  virtues  are 
said  to  surpass  those  of  European  Nau- 
heim. 

Through  Central  New  York  a  novel 
trip  is  promised.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works,  Charles  L.  Cadle,  passen- 
ger-boats mil  be  operated  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  this  summer,  thus  reAiAing  a  method 
of  travel  which  has  not  been  in  vogue  since 
the  early  days  of  American  transportation. 
The  trips  between  Albanj-  and  Tonawanda 
will  be  leisurely  ones,  vdih.  numerous  stops 
for  sightseeing,  including  a  side  trip  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo. 

The  idyllic  beauty  of  Lake  George  and 
the  majestic  sweep  of  Lake  Champlain  haAe 
drawn  summer  residents  and  travelers  to 
their  islands  and  shores  for  many  years. 
Both  lakes  lie  on  the  ancient  route  from 
New  York  to  the  St.  LawTence,  which  in- 
cludes between  Albany  and  Lake  George, 
New  York's  world-famous  spa,  Saratoga, 
and  may  be  conveniently  made  a  part  of  the 
present-day  trip  from  the  metropolis  to 
Montreal.  Besides  the  scenic  attractions 
with  which  each  body  of  water  is  blest, 
there  are  associations,  historical  and  leg- 
endary which  give  added  charm.  As 
Ma.x  Reid  says  in  his  excellent  depiction  of 
the  history  and  legend  of  these  waterways 
in  the  "Lake  George  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  "There  is  no 
spot  on  American  soil  that  has  witnessed 
more  battles,  small  and  great,  battles  that 
were  full  of  significance  for  two  continents, 


than  the  narrow  shores  of  these  lakes." 
On  both  lakes  there  still  remain  many 
relics  of  these  early  days  of  conflict  of 
intense  interest  to  those  who  are  stirred  by 
the  romance  and  battle  of  our  early  historJ^ 

The  rail  and  boat  schedules  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  morning  train  may  be  taken 
from  Albany  over  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son System,  connecting  wth  steamers  mak- 
ing the  through  trip  over  each  lake. 

"Despite  all  modern  conveniences,  the 
Adirondack  wilderness  remains,"  says 
T.  Morris  Longstreth  in  his  excellent  de- 
piction of  the  scenery  and  spirit  of  the 
North  Woods  in  his  recent  book  "The 
Adirondacks"  (Century  Company).  "De- 
spite the  upholstered  car,  the  thermos  flask, 
the  automatic  fusillader,  the  mountains 
furnish  humble  pleasures  that  can  never 
be  exhausted." 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  the  great 
Adirondack  State  Park  which  includes  all 
the  worth-while  scenery  of  the  central 
mountain  region:  "There  are  600  miles  of 
lake  line  to  choose  your  camp  site  from. 
There  are  about  1,4.^0  lakes  and  ponds,  and 
nobod\'  knows  how  many  hills  and  moun- 
tains in  the  Park.  You  have  about  4,000,- 
000  acres  to  roam  over  within  limits,  and 
the  average  altitude  is  about  2,000  feet, 
high  enough  for  a  change,  not  high  enough 
to  over-exhilarate.  You  have  about  IG 
rivers  to  paddle  on  and  thousands  of  little 
streams  to  fish  in.  There  are  about  .50,0(X) 
deer  to  watch,  and  you  won't  be  shot  while 
watching  them,  for  the  law  requires  the 
hunter  to  see  horns  three  inches  long  before 
he  shoots.  The  woodcock,  pheasants, 
ducks,  quail  are  increasing.  There  are 
about  forty  kinds  of  quadrupeds  you  can 
set  your  restless  children  to  observing;  and 
when  they  know  all  those,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred'varieties  of  birds.  There  are  hundreds 
of  miles  of  excellent  motor  road  and  dozens 
of  good  hotels;  yet  there  are  places  still 
inaccessible  except  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  undergo  much  toil  for  much  pleasure. 
There  are  three  great  routes,  each  over 
a  hundred  xniles  long,  two  of  them  for 
canoe,  that  will  prove  the  extent,  the  wild- 
ness,  and  the  beauty  of  this  Park  which 
it  is  your  privilege  to  enjoy. 

"Whether  it  be  lakes,  rivers,  shadoA\y 
valleys  or  maj(\stic  peaks  that  appeal  to  the 
vacationist,  the  Adirondacks  are  satisfying. 
The  Fulton  Chain,  Raquotte,  Blue  Moun- 
tain, Tupper,  Saranac,  Placid,  Cranberry, 
St.  Regis  and  Chateaugaj'  are  among  our 
loveliest  inland  waters.  The  Keene  Val- 
ley, Wilmington  Notch,  Avalanche  Pass, 
and  Ausable  are  neh  in  picturesque  charm. 
Tahawus,  Mclntyre  and  Whiteface  are 
not  of  enormous  elevation  but  eminently 
impressive,  and  then  there  are  those  leaping 
rivers  and  streams,  the  young  Hudson, 
the  Ausable  and  Saranac  and  scores  of 
others,  a  delight  to  the  angler." 

The  Adirondack  region  is  surrounded  by 
two  rail  systems,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
and  New  York  Central.  The  former 
reaches  the  gateways  at  North  Creek, 
Lake  George,  Ticonderoga,  Port  Henry, 
Westport,  Port  Kent,  Plattsburg  and 
Chateaugay,  Saranac  and  Lake  Placid. 
The  latter  provides  access  with  Northville 
in  the  Southern  Adirondacks  through  con- 
nections at  Fonda,  and  via  its  divisions 
from    Herkimer   or   Utiea   to   Old   Forge, 
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Racquette  Lake,   Tupper  Lake,   Saranac, 
Placid  and  St.  Regis  Lakes. 


SELECTED  BOOKS  ON   N.  Y.  STATE   RESORTS 

The  Adirondacks,   T.   M.   Longstreth,   The  Century 

Co.,  S3-S0. 
The  Catskills,  T.  M.  Longstreth.  The  Centurv  Co., 

53.50. 
A  History  of  the  Adirondacks,  Alfred  L.  Donaldson, 

The  Century  Co..  Sio.oo. 
Loafing  Down  Long  Island,  Charles  Hanson  Towne, 

The  Century  Co.,  S2.S0. 
A  Loiterer  in  New  York,  Helen  W.  Henderson,  Geo. 

H.  Doran  Co..  S5.00. 
Picturesque    Hudson,    Clifton    Johnson,    The    Mac- 

millan  Co..  S2.50. 
The  Hudson   River,  Edward  M.  Bacon,  G.  P.   Put- 
nam's Sons.  S5.00. 
Niagara  River,  A.  B.  Hulbert,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

S3. 00. 
Mohawk  Valley,  W.  Max  Reid,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

S5.00. 
Old   Roads  from   the   Heart   of  New  York,   Sarah 

Comstock,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $3.50. 


VALLEYS  AND  SUMMITS  OF  THE 
ALLEGHANIES 

It  is  a  long  flight  from  Mt.  Pocono  to 
"The  Land  of  the  Sky"  in  western  North 
Carolina,  yet  all  along  this  sweep  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  their  neighboring  ranges 
are  summer  playgrounds  of  many  and 
varied  attractions. 

.John  W.  Harshberger,  Ph.D.,  says  in 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
Bulletin:  "No  region  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania has  greater  natural  beauty  and  a 
"wider  diversity  of  national  features  than 
the  elevated  Pocono  Plateau,  which  attracts 
a  larger  class  of  nature  lovers  each  year. 
Topographically,  the  table-land  is  elevated 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level  .  .  .  the  plateau 
is  threaded  by  numerous  water  courses,  • 
which  cut  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  geo- 
logic formations,  as  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land is  approached,  until  one  stands  at 
a  place  where  deep  mountain  valleys  lie 
between  high  mountain  ranges  with  the 
long  almost  gapless  Kittatinny  Mountain 
range  in  the  hazy  distance." 

The  huge  mountain  gorges  at  The  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  JNIauch  Chunk  and  White 
Ha^'en  have  been  long  in  favor  among 
summer  vacationists. 

Continuing  south  we  come  to  valleys 
and  mountains  of  great  charm.  Says 
Horace  Kephart  in  "Our  Southern  High- 
landers" (Outing  Publishing  Co.),  "South 
of  the  Potomac  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a  narrow 
rampart  rising  abruptly  from  the  east, 
one  or  two  thousand  feet  above  its  base, 
and  descending  sharplj-  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  on  the  west.  These  mountains, 
from  the  Potomac  through  to  the  Tennes- 
see border,  consis'  of  a  multitude  of  narrow 
ridges  with  steep  escarpment  on  both  sides 
.  .  .  and  deep,  slender  dales. 

"In  Southwestern  Virginia  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies  coalesce,  but 
soon  spread  apart  again,  the  Blue  Ridge 
retaining  its  name,  as  well  as  its  general 
character,  altho  much  loftier  and  more 
massive  than  in  the  north." 

Parts  of  this  region  offer  many  attrac- 
tions for  horseback  or  camping  trips.  To 
continue  from  Mr.  Kephart's  description: 

"The  back  country  [western  North 
Carolina]  is  rough.  No  boat  nor  canoe 
can  stem  its  Ijrawling  waters  .  .  .  here 
is  a  land  of  lumber  wagons,  and  saddle- 
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Spend  Your  Vacation 

In  the  Land  of  Jacques  Cartier 

Here  are  Thrills — Here  is  Romance  and 
Adventure — that  Will  Take  You  Back  to 
the  Days  of  French  Occupation. 


Shooting 

the 

RapiJs 


Resting 
awhile  at 
Tadousae 


THIS  year  pack  your  vacation 
with  interest  and  variety.  Here, 
indeed,  are  thrills  and  adventure;  an 
everchanging  panorama  of  charm 
and  beauty  on  the  trip  from  "Niag- 
ara to  the  Sea." 

Breasting  the  waves  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio's broad  expanse;  threading  your 
way  through  the  Thousand  Islands 
of  the  historic  St.  Lawrence  River; 
shooting  the  Rapids  the  dusky  red 
men  descended  in  their  bark  canoes. 

You  stop  at  Montreal;  then  Quebec, 
where  an  hour's  trolley  trip  will  take 
you  to  the  miracle-working  shrine  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre;  then  Mont- 
morency Falls,  100  feet  higher  than 
Niagara. 

From  Quebec  you  continue  your 
voyage  down  the  majestic  St.  Law- 
rence towards  the  Sea,  stopping  at 
beautiful  Murray  Bay;  then  Ta- 
dousae, at  the  foot  of  the  Laurentian 
Mountains,  where  you  begin  your 
Anne  joumcy  up  thc  far-famed  Saguenay, 
with  its  stupendous  capes,  "Trinity" 
and  "Eternity,  "  above  which  the 
wheeling  eagle  is  but  a  speck  against 
the  blue. 

Throughout  the  trip  history  unfolds 
a  story  rich  in  memories  of  the  past. 
Rorriantic  scenes  remind  you  of  the 
heroes  of  a  bygone  age. 

Can  you  afford  to  spend  your  whole 
vacation  in  any  one  place  when  such 
rich  entertainment  is  within  your 
reach? 

Send  2c  stamp  for  illustrated  booklet,  map  and 
guide,  "Niagara  to  the  Sea,"  including  rates, 
etc.,  to  John  F.  Pierce,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.. 
US  C.S.L.  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 


n, 

Glorious 

Saguenay 
Ricer  of 
Mystery 


A  thousand  miles  of  travel — 
A  thousand  thrills  of  pleasure 


_   CANADA  STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


VACATION  TRIPS  AND  PLAY 

GROUNDS— Contmued 


bags,  and  shackly  little  sleds  that  are  draggeil 
over  the  bare  ground  by  harnessed  steeds.  .  . 

In  the  \'irginias  are  tliose  famous  resorts 
among  the  oldest  in  our  country,  Virginia 
Hot  Springs  and  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Mr.  William  Alexander  MacCorkle  says  in 
his  book,  "The  White  Sulphur  Springs" 
[West  Virginia]  (Neale  Pubhshing  Co.], 
"here  is  a  land  of  surpassing  mountains, 
sweet  pastoral  scenes,  ■vva\dng  gi-ass,  beau- 
tiful streams,  azure  skies,  a  land  studded 
■with  marvelous  elms;  a  land  of  soul- 
touching  beauty." 

In  western  North  Carolina  is  that  high 
altitude  i-egion  designated  "The  Land  of 
the  Sky"  of  which  As]le^'ille  is  headquarters. 

In  the  book,  "Western  North  Carolina" 
(A.  L.  Chatterton  Pub.  Co.),  H. P.  Gatchell, 
M.  D.,  says,  "No  other  spot  combines  so 
fine  a  clin\ate,  an  air  so  pure  and  invigorating 
and  scenery  so  charming  and  picturesque." 

"Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great 
Smoky  JNIountains,"  says  John  T.  Faris  in 
his  "Seeing  the  Sunny  South"  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott ),  "is  a  labyrinth  of  brawling  brooks  and 
leaping  risers  that  come  from  the  springs 
on  the  mountain-side,  flow  restlessly  along 
valleys  and  forges,  and  force  their  wa\- 
through  rocky  barriers  in  titanic  gaps." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  all  of  the 
summer  playgrounds  within  the  great 
Alleghany  System  or  the  many  routes  which 
reach  them.  Mt.  Pocono,  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  and  their  environs  are  on  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  Maunch  Chunk  is 
I'eached  by  the  Lehigh  Vallej'  and  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersej-.  Mt.  Gretna, 
Pa.,  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  System.  Blue 
Ridge  Summit  on  the  Western  Marjiand; 
Berkeley  Springs  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio; 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  and  White  Sulphur 
Springs  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  and 
Asheville  gateway  to  the  western  North 
Carolina  jNIountain  regions  on  the  Southern 
Railway  System. 

COASTWISE  TRIPS,  SHORT  OR  LONG 

For  those  who  are  unable,  or  do  not  care 
to  cross  the  ocean,  j'et  who  enjoy  salt-water 
trips,  there  is  a  selection  of  routes  along 
both  coasts  offering  an  attractive  variety 
of  vo%ages.  These  range  from  o^'ernight 
sails  between  such  ports  as  New  York  and 
Boston,  or  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
to  a  fi\-e-daj-  one-way  cruise  from  New 
York  to  Quebec  or  twelve  days  for  the 
roimd  trip,  a  twelve-day  cruise  to  New- 
foundland and  return,  or  a  sixteen-day 
cruise  to  the  Caribbean,  or  a  month's 
voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
via  the  Panama  Canal.  Summer  trips  on 
the  southbound  passenger-ships  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular.  Rates 
are,  in  some  instances,  less  than  in  winter, 
and  when  one  considers  that  in  the  sum- 
mer months  the  temperature  aAcrages  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  in  the  winter,  and 
there  is  freedom  from  humidity  and  hot 
winds  experienced  in  the  United  States, 
these  summer  voyages  in  southern  seas  are 
really  delightful.  Wind  movements  during 
the  summer  are  almost  continuous  and 
during  sightseeing  trips  ashore  the  Carib- 
bean "Doctor,"  as  the  daih'  trade  wind  is 
called,  insures  comfort.  A  complete  table 
of  routes  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
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ATLANTIC  COASTWISE  AND 
SOUTHWARD  ROUTES 


Port.-i 


Baltimore  and  Norfolk 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk 

Boston  and  Yarmouth, 
N.  S. 

Boston,  Eastport,  Lu- 
bec,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Boston  and  Bangor 

Boston  and  Portland 

Boston,  Bath,  Kennebec 
Ri^'er   and    Boothbay 

Boston,  ProA'idence, 

Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  Savannah 
and  Jacksonville 

Kej-  West  and  Havana 

New  Orleans,  Havana 
and  Canal  Zone 

New  Orleans  and  Ha- 
vana 

New  York  and  Boston 

New  York,  Halifax,  N. 
S.,  and  St.  Johns,  N.F. 

New  York,  Newport, 
Fall  River  and  Boston 

New  York  and  N  e  w 
Bedford  (connection 
for  Marthas  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket) 

New  York  and  ProA'i- 
dence 

New  York  and  New 
London 

New  York  and  Norfolk 

New  York,   Charleston, 

Jackson-ville 
New  York  and  Savannah 
New  York  and  Bermuda 

New  York,  Nassau,  Ha^ 
vana  and  Mex.  Ports 

New  York,  Nassau,  and 
Antilla,  Cuba 

New  York,  Barbadoes, 
Rio  and  Santos 

New  York,  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro, jMonteAndeo  and 
Buenos  Aires 

New  York,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  Rio  and  Santos 

New  York,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, MontCA-ideo  and 
Buenos  Aires 

New  York,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  Demerara 

New  York,  Cuba,  Canal 
Zone  and  Costa  Rica 

New  York,  Jamaica,  Ca- 
nal Zone,  Colombia 

New  York,  Cuba,  Jamai- 
ca, British  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  Honduras 

New  York  and  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico 

New  York,  Key  West 
and  Galveston 

New'  York,  Porto  Rico, 
Curasao,  Venezuela 

New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans 

New  York,  Panama, 
Peru  and  Chile 

New  York,  Panama, 
Peru  and  Chile 

New  York,  Haiti  and 
Panama  Canal  Zone 

New  York,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, British  and 
French  West  Indies, 
Demerara,  South  Am. 

New  York,  Halifax,  N. 
S.  and  Quebec 

New  York,  Panama,  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco 

Port  Tampa,  Key  West, 
Havana 

Rockland  to  Bar  Harbor, 

Washington  and  Norfolk 


Lines 


Chesapeake    S. 
S.  Company 
Baltimore 
Steam  Packet 
Boston  &  Yar- 
mouth S.  S.  Co. 
International 
Line 

Easterns.  S.  Co. 
Eastern  S.S.  Co. 
Kennebec  Nav- 
igation Co. 
]Merchants  & 
^Miners  Trans- 
portation Com- 
pany 

Peninsular  & 
Occidental  S.S. 
United  Fruit 
Company 
Southern  Paci- 
fic S.  S.  Line 
Easterns.  S. Co. 
Red  Cross  Line 

Fall  River  Line 

New  Bedford 
Line 


Colonial  and 
Bay  State  Lines 
New  London 
(Norwich)  Line 
Old  Dominion 
Transp.  Co. 
Clyde  Line 

Savannah  Line 
Furness       Ber- 
muda Line 
Ward  Line 

^lunson  Line 

Booth  Line 

Munson  Line 


LlojdBrasileiro 
Line 

Lamport&Holt 
Line 

Trinidad  Line 

United    Fruit 
Company 
United    Fruit 
Company 
United    Fruit 
Company 

N.  Y.  &  Porto 
Rico  S.  S.  Co. 
Atlantic    Fruit 
Comi)any 
^lallory  Line 

Red  D.  Line 

Southern  Paci- 
fic S.  S.  Line 
Grace  Line 

Pacific  Line 

Panama  Line 

Quebec    S.     S. 
Company 


Furness  Ber- 
muda Line 
Pacific  Mail  S. 
S.  Company 
Peninsular  & 
Occidental  S.  S. 
Eastern  S.S.Co. 
X.&W.S'b'tCo. 


hssi. 


ustest  time  tcf^o 

and  the  Centennial  deposition 

Are  you  going .?  Will  you  be  one  of  the  thousands 
who  will  join  in  the  gigantic  world  celebration  of 
Brazil's  lOOth  year  as  a  Republic.'' 

Every  part  of  the  world  will  be  represented  there, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  our 
own  United  States.  They  will  all  have  exhibits 
there  and  will  join  in  the  study  of  the  fast  devel- 
oping business  opportunities  of  South  America. 

If  you  are  going,  write  now  and  let  your  Gov- 
ernment tell  you  of  its  swift  new  ships  which  have 
brought  South  America  5  to  7  days  nearer.  These 
new  ships — 21,  OUO  ton  oil-burners — owned  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  sail  from  New  York  fort- 
nightly. Rio  de  Janeiro  is  now  only  11  days  from 
New  York.  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  are  but 
a  few  days  beyond.  South  America' s  treasure  chest 
of  pleasure  and  business  opportunities  is  brought 
almost  to  your  door. 

These  splendid  new  ships  are  operated  for  the 
U.  S.  Government  by  the  Munson  Steamship  Lines 
with  50  years  of  successful  steamship  experience. 

They  are  among  the  finest  ships  afloat,  with 
spacious  staterooms  equipped  with  beds,  not  berths, 
electric  fans,  running  water,  bed  reading  lamps. 
Most  ha\e  private  baths. 

For  information   regarding  accommodations,   address 

The     MunsoJi      Stea??is/iip     Lines 

67  Wall  Street,  Ne-a  York  City 


Kfxi  saiiines  are: 

S.  S.  yimerican  Legion    .      .      .  June  J 0th 

S.  S.   Pan  j4merica     ,      .            .  June  24th 

S.  $.   H'estem    World     ...  ]^h  Sth 

S,  a.  Southern  Cross    ....  Julj  22d 
fortnightly  thereafter 

JVrite  for  Booklet 

Your  Go'vernment  n.i:ishes  the  name 
of  e-zrry  prospecti-x-e  tranjeler.  If  you 
are  considering  an  ocean  foyage  any- 
<v:here,  send  the  information  blank 
noav — no  matter  ivhenyou  intend  to  go. 
i  ou  If///  recei-Z'e  ivi/hout  cost  the  Goi;- 
ernment^s  booklet  f  authentic  irai-el 
information  and  description  of  the  U,  S. 
Go'vernment  ships. 


INFORMATION    BLANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

laformatioa  Desk  Washington,  D. 

A  241 


Ple^esend  without  obU^atipn  tlieU.  S.  Go\iernmem  Book- 
let eivirig  travel  faas  and  also  iiifonnation  regardiiigthe  U.  S. 
Government  ships.  I  am  considering  a  trip  to  South  America  □ 
to  EuropeC  toTheOrientO.  I  would  travel  Ist  class  D  2d  □ 
3d_j.  Going  aloneD  with  familyG  with  othersU.  1  have 
definitely  decided  logoL  I  am  merely  considering  the  tripD. 

If  I  go  date  will  be  ahmn 

Hy  y^mA . . 

AJy  Business  or  Pro/etsion^, 

M>  Strtet  AV  or  R.  F.  U 

Tcwn 


Static 


U.    S.    SHIPPING   BOARD 


1     Information  Desk  A 241 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  TAJ  MAHAL,  the  Most  Beautiful  Building 

in  the  World,  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  beautiful 

and  historical  places  to  be  visited  on  the 

CRUISE 

Around  the  World 


Under  the  Management  of  the 
Travel    Department    of    the 

American  Express 
Company 

Sailing  from  T^ew  Tork,, 
J^ovemher  2ist,  1922 

130  days — on  the  palatial  new 

S.  S.  Laconia 

(Cunard)  Oil  burner 

The  Laconia  is  the  largest  and  finest 
boat  ever  to  go  around  the  world — the 
first  to  make  this  Cruise  since  1914. 
Every  modern  luxury  of  travel  on  sea 
and  land.  World  renowned  Cunard 
Service  and  Cuisine. 

Long-to-be-remembered  shore  excur- 
sions at  every  port  of  call:  Havana, 
Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco,  Hilo, 
Honolulu,  Japan.  China,  Port  Arthur, 
Tsing-Tao  iShantungi,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India,  the 
Suez  Canal,  Palestine,  Egypt,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Europe.  The  La- 
conia party  visits  India  and  the  trop- 
ical islands  of  the  Orient  in  February 
— the  coolest  and  most  delightful 
month  of  the  year. 

Cost  of  the  Cruise  is  little  more  than 
it  will  cost  to  stay  at  home.  $1500  and 
upwards,  according  to  stateroom.  Shore 
excursions  included. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  DETAILS 
AND  PRICES 

American  Express 
Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway        New    i  orlc 

Many  other  Tours  Summer  1922 

Wherecer  or  uhenecer  you  Iratel  aluays  carry 

American  Express  Tracelers'  Cheques. 


Name 


Lafayette 


Hot 
Springs 


Piatt 


Sullv's 
Hilf 


Wind 
Cave 


Rooky 
^Mountain 


Yellow- 
stone 


Glacier 


;Mesa 
Verde 


Clrand 
Canvon 


Zion 


Sequoia 


General 
Grant 


Yosemite 


Lassan 


Crater 
Lake 


Mt. 
Rainier 


IMt. 
INIcKinlev 


Hawaii 


NATIONAL  PARKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 


Location 


Mt.       Desert 
Island. 


Central 
kansas. 


Ar- 


son t  hern 
Oklahoma. 


Northeastern 
XorthDakota. 


In  Black  Hills 
Southwestern 
South  Dakota. 


In  the  Rockies 
of  north  mid- 
dle Colorado. 


j  ^^'\()ming, 
Montana  and 
Idaho. 


Northwestern 
^Montana. 


Southwestern 
Colorado. 


NorthCentrai 
Arizona. 


Southwestern 
Utah. 


Middle   East- 
ern California. 


Middle   East- 
ern California. 


:\Jiddle   East- 
ern California. 


Northern 
California. 


Southern 
Oregon. 


West  Central 
Washington. 


South  Central 
Alaska. 


Hawaiian 
Islands. 


X cart. si  Uail 
Station  ti 


Mt.  Desert  Ferry. 
Main(>CentralSvst. 


Hot  Springs.  Rock 
Island  &  I^Iissouri 
Pac.  Systems. 


Sulphur,  Okla. 
Santa  Fe  System 
and  Frisco  Lines. 


Devils'  Lake.  N. 
D., Great  Northern 
R'v  and  Soo  Line. 


Hot  Springs,  S. 
D..  Burlington 
and  Chicago  & 
N'western  routes. 


Boulder  on  Denver 
&  Interurhan  and 
Colorado  &  South- 
ern; Longmont, 
Burlington  Route 
and  Colo.  &South.; 
Lyon's  on  Burling- 
ton: Loveland  on 
Colo.  &South.:  Fort 
(^ollins  on  I'niou 
Pacific  and  Colo.  & 
Southern. 


('hararteristirs 


Foi-est-clad    mountains,   picturesque 
bays,  superb  seascapes. 


4t)  medicinal  springs,  with  a  total 
flow  of  SOO.OOO  gallons  daily,  with  20 
bath-houses  imder  public  control. 


Numerous  sulfur  and  non-mineral 
springs  in  mountainous  region  of  scenic 
attractions. 


Region  of  forest  and  stream,  south 
shore  De\'ils'  Lake,  an  important 
wild-animal  preserve. 


Containing  a  cavern  with  miles  of 
galleries  and  many  chambers  of 
marvelous  natural  formations. 


In  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  with 
peaks  11.000  to  14.000  feet.  living 
glaciers,  lakes,  rivers  and  eanvons. 


Gardiner  Nort  hern 
Pacific;  Cody  Bur- 
lington Route; 
West  Yellowstone. 
Union  Pacific. 


Glacier  Park  Sta- 
tion and  Belton. 
Mont.,  on  Great 
Northern  Railwav. 


Containing  more  geysers  tlian  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
boiling  springs,  mud  volcanoes,  petri- 
fied forests,  canyons,  lakes,  cataracts, 
forests  teeming  w  ith  wild  life. 


^lancos,  Colo. 

Deu^er      &       Rio 
Grande  Svstem. 


Grand  Canyon 
Station  Santa  Fe 
System;         North 


A  region  of  mountain  grandeur  with 
'2o0  glacier-fed  lakes,  60  glaciers, 
precipices  thousands  of  feet  deep, 
innumei-able  streams,  dense  forests. 


Among  America's  most  notable  and 
best  preserved  prehistoric  cliff  dwell- 


ings. 


The  world's  most  sublime  and  awe- 
inspiring  chasm,  stupendous  in  pro- 
portions, magnificent  in  colorings, 
Rim  motor  stage  i  fascinating  in  its  lights  and  shadows 
from  Lund,  on  ;  — a  masterpiece  of  scenic  wonder. 
Union  Pacific. 


Lund,  Utah,  Union 
Pacific  System. 


Exeter  or  Visalia. 
Cal.,  Santa  Fe  and 
Southern  Pacific. 


Fresno,  Sanger,  or 
Visalia  Santa  Fe 
or  South.  Pacific. 


]Merced  on  South- 
ern Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  Systems, 
thence  toEl  Portal. 


Red  Bluff.  Cal.  on 
Southern  Pacific. 


Medford  or  Kla- 
math Falls.  Ore., 
Southern  Pacific. 


A.shford  on  Chi- 
cago, ^Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul. 


:Mt.  AIcKinlev 
Park  Station  U.  S. 
Alaska  Railroad. 


Inter-island  St  earn- 
ers from  Honolulu. 


A  gorge  of  from  800  to  2,000  feet 
depth,  its  precipitous  walls  resplen- 
dent with  brilliant  colorings. 


The  Big  Tree  National  Park— 
12.000  Sequoias  more  than  10  feet  in 
diameter,  some  2.")  to  3.5  feet. 


Created  to  preserve  the  giant  tree 
"General Grant,"  ^.5  feet  in  diameter, 
and  manv  other  forest  monarchs. 


A  valley  of  surpassing  scenic  beauty 
with  lofty  cliffs,  towering  waterfalls, 
crystalline  lakes,  groves  of  big  trees. 


Contains  Mt.  Lassan,  10,405  feet, 
only  active  volcano  in  the  United 
States  proper. 


An  opalescent  lake,  walled  by  snow- 
capped mountains,  filling  a  pre- 
historic crater. 


From  the  great  mountain  radiate  28 
glaciers,  48  square  miles  of  these  .50 
to  500  feet  tliick.     Sub-Alpine  flora. 


Thi'ee  thousand  square  miles  of  un- 
touched nature  over  which  towers  Mt. 
^IcKinley.  highest  American  peak. 


Three  separate  areas  including  three 
world-famed  volcanoes,  Kilauea  and 
Manna  Loa  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
and  Haleakala  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
Kilauea  is  continuously  active  with 
spectacular  molten  lava  lakes: 
Manna  Loa  is  largest  active  volcano 
in  the  world :  Haleakala  has  probably 
largest  of  all  known  craters. 
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SOME  TRANSCONTINENTAL  AND  INTERMEDIATE  ROUTES 

Showing  the  direct  and  some  of  the  more  important  of  many  combination  routes  with 
a  few  of  their  leading  scenic  attractions. 
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smiMi  oun 


fft#a/nt*/p«  to  Mtui  Toth-^ 


Route 


Canadian  Xational- 
Ci  rand  Trunk  Rou  te 
(coast  to  coast  by 
this  system). 


Canachan  Pacific 
Route  (coast  to 
coast  bv  this  sys- 
tem). 


Chicago,  ^Milwau- 
Icee  &  St.  Paul 
Route  (Chicago  to 
Pacific  Northwest 
by  this  system). 


Burhngton  -  (ireat 
Northern  Route, 
St.  Louis  or 
Chicago  to  Pacific 
Nort  hwest  Aia 

Burhngton  to  St. 
Paul  or  Billings. 


Burlington-Nort  ii- 
ern  Pacific  Routes, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  or  Chicago 
to  National  Parks 
and  Pacific  North- 
west. 


()\(rland  Koulc 
connecting  with 
Union  I*acific  Sys- 
tem to  Pacific  N. 
W.;  Ogden  Route 
to  San  Francisco; 
Salt  Lake  Route 
to  Los  Angeles. 


Rio-Grande- 


Foather 
Canyon 
(Denver 
Grande 


River 

Route 

&    Rio 

Western 


and  Western  Paci- 
fic Railroads). 


Santa  Fe  Route 
from  Cliicago  to 
California  (Santa 
Fe  System  through- 
out). 


Rock  Island-El 
Paso  Route  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  Rock 
Island  Route  di- 
rect to  Rockies. 


Sunset  Route  from 
New  Orleans  (di- 
rect steamships 
from  New  York)  to 
California  and  Pa- 
cific X.  W. ;  South- 
ern Pacific  Svstem. 


Scenic  Attractions,  ct 


From  the  forests  of  New 
Brunswick  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  Ontario  lakes 
region,  across  Canadian  prai- 
ries to  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
Jasper  and  Mt.  Robson 
Parks,   to  Vancouver. 


From  the  JNIaritime  Pro\'inces 
to  the  Ottawa  River,  Shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  Canadian 
Wheat  Lands,  through  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  the 
Lake  Region  of  British  Co- 
lumbia to  ^'ancou■^'er. 


Includes  I  pper  Mississippi 
\'alley,  prairies  of  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota.  Saw 
Tooth,  Bitter  Root  and  Cas- 
cade mountain  ranges,  ]Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park,  649 
miles  electrically  opei-ated. 


Along  the  L'pper  ^lissis.sippi 
Valley  through  Minnesota 
Lake  region,  Northern  Rocky 
Mountains,  direct  rail  gate- 
way to  Glacier  National 
Park,  over  Cascades  to 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland. 


Burlington  Route  to  St. 
Paul  or  Billings,  thence 
Northern  Pacific  to  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  Pacific  North- 
west or  Burlington  direct  to 
Denver  (side-trips  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Y'ellowston'e  Parks). 


Chicago  S:  Noi'thwesteru  to 
Omalia;  L'nion  Pacific  to 
Pacific  N.  W.  (Y'ellowstone 
side-tri]))  or  Union  Pacific  to 
Ogden,  thence  Southern  Pa- 
cific to  California  (Lake 
Tahoe  side-trip);  or  Union 
Pacific  to  Los  Angolcs. 


Along  historic  Santa  Fo  Trail, 
City  of  Santa  Fe  and  en- 
virons to  Los  Anceles,  includ- 
int;,  Petrified  Forest,  Grand 
Can.von  National  Park,  Se- 
quoia and  General  Grant  Parks 
— Yosemite,  San  Fniucisco. 


Cliicago,  St.  Louis  or  Memphis, 
Rock  Island  System,  FA  Paso 
Southwestern  and  Southern 
Pacific,  to  San  Diego,  Los 
Ange'les,  San  Franci.-<co;  also 
Rock  Island  System  direct  to 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs. 


Spanish  America,  Apache 
Trail  and  Roosevelt  Dam, 
Carisso  Gorge,  Seqiujia  and 
General  (irant  Parks,  Yose- 
mite \'alley,  connecting  with 
Shasta  Route  for  Pacific 
Northwest. 


Pike's  Peak  region  of  the 
Rockies,  Salt  Lake  and 
Feather  River  Canyon  (]\Iesa 
Verde  National  Parki.  Con- 
nections at  Denver  with  Bur- 
lington, Rock  Island  and 
Missouri  Pacific. 


Li6ht  Twin  Ouiboard  Motor 


# 


OLE         li 
EVINRUOESllf 
LATEST 
MOTOR 


Sportsmen  Everywhere 
Are  Talking  About  It 

The  Elto  Lifht  Twin  is  rausiiik'  a  bin  stir 
in  tlie  outdoor  world.  It  is  even  a  h'tKier 
sensation  than  Ole  Erinrude's  first  outbunrJ 
motor  built  1+  years  aco. 

Sportsmen  evervnliere  are  taJlcLns  about  tlie 
i;ito.  They  had  looked  to  the  "lather  of  the 
Detachable  Motor"  for  a  hi.;h]y  devtloped 
motor  of  this  type  and  they  welcome  this 
.L'reat  ailrance  in  the  industr}'  with  genuine 
enthusiasm,  Trom  all  parts  of  America  and 
foreign  shores,  letters  are  cominj:  to  Ole 
Evinsutle*;;  new  or!:anization  lii;:hly  com- 
mending the  Elto  Lii;ht  Twin  for  its  o'i;:inal 
and  practical  features. 

Advanced  Design 

rhe  Elto  IS  a  twin-c^-liniler  and  develops 
full  5  H.  I'.,  yet  it  weichs  only  48  pounds. 
It  is  a  ruKired,  lone-life  motor,  built  thruout 
with  extreme  precision. 
Other  notable  Elto  features  nre  its  quick, 
easy  siartinj;.  \'ibrutionles>  running,  auto- 
matic tiliinj,  fohlinff  rudder  comfortable 
steerinir  from  any  part  of  boat,  perfect  troll- 
ins  speed.  'luii-i  underwater  exhaust,  oil-tii:ht 
sear  housing.  The  lillo  is  the  utmost  in 
outboard  motor  beauty  and  uiiliry.  Its  many 
distinctive  features  are  quickly  winnini;  rec- 
ognition for  it  is  the  outboard  motor  master- 
piece. 

Write  Ol'  Evinrude's  new  orgaiii- 
xalion  for  dcscriplii'c  literature  and 
name  of  the  Elto  dealer  nearest  you. 
Dealers:  H'rite  today  for  outline 
of  sales  plan, 

F.lto  Ouiboard  Motor  Co. 

OLE  EVINRUDK.  I'r.». 
Dept,  S.,  '     Mfrs.  Home  Building,  Milwaukee 
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In  the  Land  of 

Indian  Legend 

Get  out  into  the  Indian  country.  You  will 
find  traces  of  red-skins  far  more  thrilling 
than  the  tales  of  Hiawatha.  Westward  from 
the  field  of  Custer's  last  battle,  through  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  and  along  the  Columbia  River 
Highway,  are  interesting  reminiscences. 

Northern 
Pacific  Ry. 


€t 


$ 


2000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 

is  the  route  of  history.  Again  and  again  do  the  tracks  cross  the  old  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail,  following  it  at  times  hundreds  of  miles.  Three  Forks  of  the 
Missouri,  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Clark  Fork  River  and  many  other  points  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  play  a  permanent  part  in  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  first  Expedition  through  the  Northwest  in  1804-06. 

Round  Trip— Chicago 
to  North  Pacific  Coast 


Go  fishing  in   the  deep  lakes  of  Idaho  and  Montana.    Climb  snow-covered 
Mount  Rainier.    Camp  out  in  Paradise  Park.    Get  off  the  beaten  track,  see 

places  of  special  historic  or  scenic  interest.    Enjoy  Puget  Sound 

and  Lake  Washington. 

From  Chicago  —  North  Coast  Limited  —  All-Steei  Through  Train 

Stop  at  Yellowstone  Park 

Write  for  free  books— as  fascinating  as  fiction. 

A.  B.  Smith,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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VACATION  TRIPS  AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS—Co/uuii/et/ 


TRIPS  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Speaking  of  our  inland  fresh  water  seas, 
Frederick  A.  Talbot  in  his  "Steamship 
Conquest  of  the  World"  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.)  says: 

"A  cruise  around  these  Great  Lakes  has 
developed  into  as  poi)idar  a  holiday  among 
Americans  and  Canadians  as  a  trip  to  the 
fjords  of  Norway  or  the  Mediterranean  is 
among  Europeans,  while  many  transcon- 
tinental travelers  welcome  two  days  on 
these  waters  as  a  plea.sant  interlude  to  the 
4,000  miles  of  railway  ride  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  seaboard." 

Along  their  shores  are  many  dehghtful 
vacation  centers  and  points  of  unusual 
interest.  There  is  Cleveland,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  American  cities;  Detroit 
with  its  waterside  parks  and  huge  motor 
factories;  the  island  labj-riiith  of  Georgian 
Bay;  Mackinac  with  its  scenic  and  his- 
torical charm;  the  great  locks  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  scores  of  resorts  along  both 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior. 
A  table  of  Great  Lakes  Routes  is  given 
elsewhere. 

SELECTED  BOOKS  OX  GREAT  LAKES  REGION 

Sketches  in  Duneland,  Earl  H.  Reed,  Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co..  Sj.oo. 
Tales  of  a  Vanishing  River,  Earl  H.  Reed,  Dodd, 

Nrcad  &  Co.,  S4.00. 
The  Sand   Dunes  of   Indiana,   E.   Stillman  Bailey, 

A.  C.  McCJurg  &  Co..  S2. 50. 
A   Naturalist   in  the    Great    Lakes    Region,  E.   R. 

Downing,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  S3. 50. 
Chicago  and  Old  Northwest,  Milo  Quaif,  Univ.  of 

Chicago  Press,  S4.00. 

MINNESOTA'S  SPORTSMEN'S  ELYSIUM 

Easily  accessible  for  week-end  trips  from 
Chicago  are  a  series  of  lake  resorts  in 
Wisconsin  much  in  favor  with  residents  of 
the  ^Middle  West.  Boating,  bathing  and 
fishing  are  enjoyed  at  such  popular  resorts 
as  Geneva  Lake,  Lake  Winnebago,  Fox 
Lake,  Green  Lake,  Zurich,  Mendota, 
Beaver  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones. 

If  we  continue,  however,  farther  north- 
west to  St.  Paul  or  Duluth,  we  find  east 
and  north  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  the 
labyrinth  of  lakes,  lakelets  and  inter- 
secting waters  which  are  designated  as  the 
Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of  Minnesota,  an 
elj-sium  for  the  canoeist,  camper  and  fisher- 
man who  delights  in  leaiing  the  beaten 
paths. 

"It  is  a  real  wilderness,"  writes  the 
editor  of  Outing  Magazine;  "make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  If  solitude  is  your  key 
to  happiness  you  can  travel  for  days  with- 
out seeing  another  human  face  or  coming 
within  sound  of  a  locomotive  whistle. 
You  can  be  as  strenuous  or  as  lazy  as  you 
like — work  twelve  hours  a  day  or  loaf  and 
invite  your  soul.  And  all  around  will 
spread  the  serene  difference  and  peace  of 
the  North  Woods." 

The  main  points  of  entrj'  are  by  way  of 
Duluth  or  St.  Paul.  Details  of  the  above 
routes  with  fish  and  game  regulations  and 
special  advice  to  campers  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ^Minnesota  Land  and  Lake 
Attractions  Board  of  St.  Paul. 
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GREAT  LAKES  SAILINGS 


Ports 


Lewistou  aud  Toronto; 
Toronto,  Rochester, 
Kingston,  Thousand 
Islands  aud  St.  Law- 
rence   River   points 

Buffalo  and  Cle^-elaud 


Buffalo  anil  Detroit 


Buffalo,  rievelaud,  De- 
troit, ^Mackinac  Is- 
land, Saidt  Ste  Marie. 
Houghton  and  Duluth 

Buffalo.  Detroit,  Mack- 
inac Island  and  Chi- 
cago, returning  "\ia 
same  ports  aud  Parry 
Sound  and  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Cedar  Point, 
Put-in-Ea>-,  Toh-do 
and  Detroit 


Toledo,  Sugar  Island 
Park,  Detroit  and 
Port  Huron 

Detroit,  Put-in-Bay, 

Lakeside,  Sandusky 

Port  ZMcXicoU,  Owen 
Sound,  Saidt  Ste 
Marie,  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William 

Penetang.  Georgian  Bay 
and  Parr\'  Sound 

Dululh.  Ft.  William  and 
Washington  Habor; 
Duluth  and  Cornu- 
copia; Owen  Sound 
and  Sault  vSte  ]SIaric: 
Owen  Sound  aud 
Michipicoten     Harhor 

Detroit,  Sarnia,  Saul  I 
Ste  Marie,  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Duluth 

^lackinac  Island,  St.  Ig- 
nace  and  Cheboygan; 
De  Tour,  Sault  Ste 
Marie  and  intermedi- 
ate ports;  ^Mackinac 
Island  and  Lcs  Che- 
neau.x  Route 

Chicago,  Grand  Haven 
and  Muskegon;  Clii- 
cago  and  ^lichigan 
City;  Chicago  and 
White  Hall;  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee;  Clii- 
cago.  Green  Bay  and 
^lackinac  Island 

Chicago,  Racine  aiul 
^lil  Willi  kee 


Chicago 
Harbor 

Chicago 
Haven 


and      Benton 
and       South 


Chicago,  Holland  and 
Saugc^tuck;  Chicago, 
St.  Joseph  and  Bentim 
Harbor 

Chicago.  Traverse  City, 
Petoskey,  Harbor 

Springs,  St.  Iguace, 
Mackinac  Island  and 
Sault  Ste  Marie 

Chicago,  Mackinac  Is- 
land, Sault  Ste  Marie, 
Houghton  andDuluth, 
returning  \-ia  same 
ports  and  Parry  Sound 

Milwaukee  and  Miisla>- 
gon 

Milwaukee,  Ludington 
and  Manistee 


Lines 


Caiuida    S.     S. 
Lines  Limited 


Cleveland  & 
Buffalo  Tran- 
sit Co. 

Detroit  &  Cle^•e- 
land  Naviga- 
tion Co. 

Great  I^akes 
Transit  Cor- 
poration 

Chicago,  Du- 
hith  and  (!eor- 
giaii  Bay  Tran- 
sit Company 

Cleveland  it 
Buffalo  Tran- 
sit Co.  and  De- 
troit &  (Teve- 
land  NaA'.  Co. 
White  Star 

Line 

Ashley  &  Dus- 
tin  Line 

Canadian  Paci- 
fic (Jreat  Lakes 
Ser\ice 

Xortliern  Xa\- 
igalion  Co. 
I'nited  State- 
aiid  Dominion 
Transi)or1alion 
Company 


Xortliern  Xa\'- 
igjition  Co. 

Arnold  Transit 
Company 


Goodrich  Tran- 
sit Com])any 


Chicago,  Ra- 
cine it  Milwau- 
kee Line 

Benton  Tran- 
sit Company 

Chicago  tt' 

Soutli  }Ia\cn 
S.  S.  Co. 

^Iraham  and 
Morton  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Micliigan  Tran- 
sit Company 


Chicago,  Du- 
luth and  Geor- 
gian Bay  Tran- 
sit Company 

Crosl)y  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Pere  Marquette 
Lino  Steamers 


by  Specially  Chartered 

CUNARD   LINE   NEW  STEAMSHIP 

"SAMARIA" 

A  CRUISE  DE  LUXE 

Strictly  Limited  to  400  Quests 

Jsn.'24tK  to  May  3  1st,  1923.  Sailing  F.astlvard  from  NewYorfc 

THIS  magnificent  Qolden  Jubilee  Cruise  will  commemorate  the  50th  year  since 
Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organization,  conducted  his  first  party 
around  the  world. 

For  over  four  months  our  guests  will  travel  amidst  the  wonderful  sights  and 
jites  along  the  Seven  Seas — a  Cruise  covering  30,000  miles. 

A  superb  itinerary  embracing  —  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples,  Port 
Said,  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids;  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  and  other  towns 
in  India;  Rangoon  in  Burma;  Belawan  in  Sumatra;  Batavia  in  Java;  Singapore 
in  the  Straits;  Saigon  in  French  Indo-China;  Manila,  Hongkong,  Canton, 
Macao,  Shanghai;  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama;  Honolulu  and  Waikiki;  San 
Francisco,  Balboa,  Panama  Canal  and  Cristobal. 

Most  attractive  shore  excursions  and  entertainment  aboard.  No  crowding, 
no  rushing,  no  confusion. 

This  u'ill  truly  be  an  epic  holiday  of  luxury,  wonder  and  leisure. 

Full  Information  and  Literature  on  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


ov 


245  Broadway 

BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 


561  Fifth  Ave. 


CHICAGO  tOS  ANGELES  TORONTO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAl  VANCOUVER 


^o 


AWeeks  Cruise  bn4  Lakes 


MeaU&Bertk 
Included 


jRirry  Souni 
30,900  Island 

^\L«k«Di5ttict* 


^'        Orithe  GfeatlfMte  Litters  , 

I  Mth  Ameri(M&South  Ain^^ 


Cruises  Weekly  from  Chicago,  Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls),  Duluth,  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  via  Mackinac  Isl.,  Georgian  Bay  (30,000  Isl's)  and  Return 

Alluring  Trips  of  Over  2,000  Miles  With  Ample  Time  at  All  Points  of  Interest  to  See  the  Sights 

These  magnificent  steamers    are  equipped    to  give  elegant  state  rooms  or  beds  in  parlor  rooms  (all  out* 

service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners  and  furnish  side  rooms);  Kitchens  all  white  enamel;   Wonderful 

every  modern  comfort  and  convenience;  Promenade  meals  daintily  served  by  waitresses  neatly  garbed  in 

and  sun  decks  of  unusual  width;  Large  grand  salon;  white;  Uniform  courtesy   from  bell  boy   to  captain. 

Commodious   lounging   rooms;     Inviting   berths    in  Wireless  and  every  device  for  safety  of  passengers. 

A  Week  Full  of  Joyful  Entertainment 

On  every  „ripa  socially  gifted  hostess  introduces  the        Radio-phone  Apparatus  for  long  distance  receiving, 
passengers  and  arranges  entertainments.    Music  and         For  the  Children,  Open  Air  Play  Ground  and   Deck 
dancing  in  Ball  Room  and  Roof  Garden  every  evening        Games  (carefully  screened  in)— all  these  are  free, 
except  Sunday.    Music  by  splenjid  Orchestra;  Piano  Tickets  bearing  rail  routing  between  Chicago  and 

and   Phonograph  for  use  of  those  who  are  musical.        Detroit,  Cleveland  or  Buffalo  honored   for  passage. 
Call  or  Write  for  Pamphlet  nml  Full  Iiifnriiiation 
CHICAGO,    DULUTH    &  CEORCIAN    BAY  TRANSIT    COMPANY 
W.  E.  Brown,  General  Agent  W.  H.  Black,  General  Passenger  Agent 

16  East  Eagle  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  V.  110  W.  Adams  St. ,  Chicago,  III. 
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FRANKS 

Cruise 
De  Luxe 

Mediterranean 

By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA'^ 

Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Scre^\-  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  21,500  Tons 
Sailing  Feb.  6,  1923,  returning  April  9,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,     Spain,     Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Sicily,  Holy  Land, 

Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Riviera, 

Monte  Carlo 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace, 
with  spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2 
elevators,  commodious  state-rooms  with  run- 
ning water  and  large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and 
suites  with  private  baths.  The  famour  Cunard 
cuisine  and  service.  (Only  one  sitting  for 
meals.) 

Free  optional  return  passage  at  later  date  by 
any  Cunard  steamer  from  France  or  England. 

Rates.  $600  and  up,  including  shore  excursions 
and  all  expenses.  Early  reservations  ad- 
\nsable. 

Full  information  on  request 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Established    I87S  > 

489  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
219  SOUTH  IS'^ST^PHILADELPHIA 


S  T  A  N  D  .\  R  D  DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


CHEVROLET 

OfWNERS 

True  Amount 
of  Oil  Right  Be- 
fore Your  Eyes! 

YOU  can't  afford  to 
go  a  day  without  it 

Paul  R. Vincent, Holyoke, Mass. .says:  "  Vouroil 
gauge  has  proven  satisfactory  in  every  way;  it 
is  easy  of  installation,  it  is  accurate,  and — the 
best  point  it  gives  you  the  assurance  that  your 
motor  has  the  right  amount  of  oil,  at  a  glance. 
To  one  who  has  had  to  stop  and  watch  the  oil 
drip  from  a  petcock  it  is  a  necessity,  not  an 
accessory," 

Dr.  F.  R.  Coe.  "Warner,  X.  Y.,  says:  "It  is 
worth  three  times  the  price  you  ask  for  it.  It 
should  be  placed  on  every  Ford  car." 

CARTER  OIL  GAUGE 

fastens  to  instrument  board  or  dash;  connecting  5 
air  tube  with  special  elbow  screws  in  place  of  f 
lower  petcock.  Gauge  indicates  plainly  amount  m 
of  oil  in  crankcase — al  all  limes,  under  all  con-  jj| 
ditions.  Xo  oil  passes  through  lube  or  gauge.  « 
Xo  mo\-ing  parts,  floats,  corks  or  plungers,  a 
Cannot  get  out  of  order.  Soon  pays  for  itself  j 
in  oil  saved.  o 

If  your  dealer  can't  suppy.  use  ecu-    0 
pon — money  back  if  not  satis. .ed.         ^ 

JOBBERS  AND  DEALERS— Write 

for  Discounts  and  Sales  Helps. 
......    tJse  This  Coupon  Fop  Order 

CARTER  IMOTOR  ACCESSORIES. 

386  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Enclosed   find    (checkj    (money  ordcrl 

for     $ Ship     prepaid 

(no.  or  doz.) — Ford  Type 

(no.ordoz.) — Chevrolet  Type 

Name 

Street     

City 

Dealer's  Name 

'If  coupon  13  used  by  Dealer,  shipment 
will  be  sent  CO. D.  with  free  advertisinK" 
literature:  free  demonstrator  stjind 
shipped  with  order  for  1  dozen  or 
more. )  From  Literary  Diyent 


VACATION  TRIPS  AND  PLA^ 

GROUNDS— Confinuerf 


THE  COLORADO  AND  NORTHERN 
ROCKIES 

Of  the  Colorado  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
which  is  'within  easy  access  from  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  same  range  intersected  by  the 
northern  transcontinental  railways,  the 
late  Lord  Bryce,  in  probably  his  last  WTiting, 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Xational 
Geographic  Magazine,  says: 

The  Colorado  Rockies  have  one  fea- 
ture of  unsurpassed  grandeur.  What  the 
hills  do  not  give  is  gWen  by  the  valleys. 
The  deep  and  extremely  narrow  ravines 
Avhich  intersect  the  mountains,  enclosed 
by  precipitous  -ftalls  thousands  of  feet  high, 
with  nothing  at  the  bottom  but  a  roaring 
stream  and  sometimes  a  road,  or  a  railway 
carried  on  a  shelf  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the 
precipice — these  have  sometinns  a  gran- 
deur and  sometimes  a  picturesque  variety 
of  views  up  and  down  the  winding  glen 
unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  so-called  Royal  Gorge  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  just  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountains  west  of  Pueblo,  is  perhaps 
the  most  tremendous  in  the  sternness  of 
its  crags  and  iiinnacles,  but  there  arc  others 
hardly  less  wildly  grand. 

Xorth  of  Colorado  the  range  of  the 
Rockies  sinks,  but  some  high  peaks  occur 
in  northAvesteiTX  Wyoming,  and  the  scenery 
of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Yellowstone 
Canyon,  with  its  splendid  waterfalls,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Geyser  Basins,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Still  further  north,  on  the  frontier  line 
between  the  State  of  ^Montana  and  Canada, 
lies  a  district  of  great  beauty,  with  snow- 
covered  peaks,  occasionally  bearing  small 
glaciers  and  picturesque  lakes  filling  some 
of  the  valleys.  Here  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional park  has  happily  provided  for  the 
preservation  both  of  the  scenery  and  of  the 
wild  animals. 

From  this  point,  where  the  Canadian 
Rockies  begin,  the  tourist  finds  plenty  of 
fine  scenery  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
north. 

SELECTED  BOOKS  OX  THE  ROCKY 
MOUXT.A.IX  REGIOXS 

History   of    Rocky    Mountain    Exploration,    R.    G. 
Thwaites,  D.  .\ppleton  &  Co..  S2.00. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  Rocky  Mountains,  Clifton 
Johnson.  The  Macmillan  Co..  $2.-5- 

Colorado:  the  Queen  Jewel   of   the  Rockies,  Mae 
Lacy  Baggs,  The  Page  Co.,  56. 00. 

Hunting  in  High  Altitudes,  G.  B.  Grinnell  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Harper  &  Bros.,  53.00. 

IN  THE  SIERRAS  AND  THEIR 
PICTURESQUE  VALLEYS 

Quoting  again  from  Viscount  Bryee's 
article  referred  to  in  the  foregoing: 

From  the  Rockies  let  us  turn  westward 
across  the  Great  American  Desert  to  the 
parallel  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
California.  As  its  name  conveys,  it  car- 
ries perpetual  snow,  but  not  enough  snow 
to  support  glaciers,  tho  these  may  be  found 
in  its  prolongation  into  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, where  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
Cascade  Range. 

The  canyons,  however,  are  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  sometimes,  as  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  the  Kings  River  Canyon,  pre- 
senting forms  of  singular  grandeur.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  anj-^vhere  scenery 
more  perfect. 


Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

DON'T  miss  it  tfiis  year!— the 
most  delightful  inland  water 
trip  on  the  American  continent. 
Inspiring  views  of  lofty  headlands; 
beautiful  shore  vistas;  points  of 
historic  interest.  A  new  thrill  at 
even,'  turn.  And  the  chance  to 
speed  over  cool,  sparkling  waters 
on  one  of  the  famous  fleet  of  five 

PALATIAL  DAY  UNE  STEAMERS 

"Watbington  Irviog"        "Hendrick  Hudton" 

"Robert  Fulton"  "Albany" 

"De  Wilt  Clinton" 

Daily  and  Sunday  service  between  New  York 
and  .■\lbany;  also  One-Day  Outings.  Ideal  route 
to  vacation  points  North  and  West.  Rail  tickets 
accepted.  Xew  York  to  Albany  and  Albany 
to  New  York.    Season  to  October  22. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier  New  York 


I 


n  England- 

do  as  England  does!  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  fis 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiting  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Lakes. 

Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST     ROUTE    to    Scotland. 

Charm  of  England 

Other  attractive  literature  and  full 
information  free  on  application, 

Jokn  Fairman,  Agent, 

London  &  North  Western  Railway, 

200  D  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Distinctive  Sight  Seeing 


ROYAL 
BLUE^LINE 


y 


MOTOR  TOURS 


BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK- WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA- CHICAGO  -HAVANA 

Superior  Cars,  Superior  Sendee 
Tie  otity  a«)^  -Interestmg-Econoinical 

Maps  and  Guides  free  at  Toinlst  .Agents 
^[>y       or  mailed  Z^  for  each  cit>^  Address 


2 


ROmL  BLUE  LINE,  Boston.Mass. 


SaYo  flower  and  plant  box 

Self-Watering  and  Sub- 
Irrigating,  for  Windows, 
Porches,  Sun  Parlors,  Etc. 
Vou  can  move  Savo 
Steel  Boxes  indoors  or 
out  and  have  beautiful 
Mowers  and  Plants  the 
>-ear  round.  Leak-proof 
and  rust-proof.  Sixsizea. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

SAVO  MFG.  CO.,  Depl.  "L,"  111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA  IN  SUMMER 

California  is  and  probabh*  will  e\er  be 
the  final  objective  of  the  transcontinental 
traveler.  National  Parks,  National  JNIon- 
uments,  the  scenic  wonders  of  mountain 
and  desert  may  hold  his  interest  en  route, 
but  like  the  pioneers  of  old  the  magnet  of 
the  Golden  State  draws  him  on  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  only  to  those  who  have  never  visited 
California  that  her  plajgrounds  are  re- 
garded as  seasonal.  Indeed,  as  Charles 
Francis  Saunders  saj's  in  his  "Finding  the 
Worth  While  in  California": 

"Among  the  permanent  residents  it  is 
a  moot  question  whether  winter  or  summer 
in  California  is  the  more  agreeable  season. 
Each  has  its  good  points,  but  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  part  of  the  State  one  is 
talking  about.  Relation  to  the  sea  is  an 
important  factor.  The  ocean'  exerts  a 
modifying  effect  upon  the  temperature 
wherever  its  influences  reach,  and  such 
sections  are  on  the  whole  the  pleasantest  at 
all  seasons." 

And  as  another  A^-riter  on  the  same  sub- 
ject says:  "For  fiftj'  summers  Calif oruiaus 
who  live  by  the  sea  ha-ve  gone  to  the  moun- 
tains and  those  in  the  interior  have  mi- 
grated to  the  sea." 

Again  quoting  Mr.  Saunders, 

"Even  during  the  summer  months, 
tourists  -will  do  well  to  keep  a  light  MTap 
at  hand,  particularly  at  the  beaches,  where 
a  strong  wind  from  the  sea  is  a  regular 
afternoon  occurrence." 

With  its  wide  range  of  latitude  and  its 
altitude  varjin^  from  sea  level  to  snow- 
capped peaks  of  fourteen  thousand  feet,  the 
playgrounds  of  California  are  among  the 
most  varied  in  America.  From  the  moun- 
tain forest  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  to  the 
orchard-lined  valleys  of  the  south  central 
regions  and  the  broad  sea  beaches  of  the 
coast-line,  there  is  nowhere  monotony-. 

The  National  Parks  within  California, 
Yosemite,  Lassan,  Sequoia  and  General 
Grant,  described  brieflj'  in  the  table  else- 
where, are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
unusual  of  our  public  reservations. 

Then  there  are  those  monuments  of 
historic  interest,  the  ancient  missions,  visits 
to  which  lend  charm  to  the  California  trip. 

Along  the  coast  stretches  the  vast  Pacific 
Riviera  with  its  world-famous  ocean 
beaches,  Coronado  and  Santa  Monica, 
and  scores  of  others  with  that  famous 
chain  of  oceanside  towns,  including  Santa 
Barbara,  Carmel  and  Monterey.  There 
is  Santa  Catalina  Island,  a  short  sail  off- 
shore from  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  a  faAorite 
trip  Asath  California  tourists. 

Then  there  are  those  cities  unlike  anj- 
others,  San  Diego  with  its  Spanish  "old 
town,"  Los  Angeles,  "the  tourist  capital," 
and  cosmopolitan  San  Francisco  where 
the  ships  and  races  of  the  world  meet. 

These  are  only  the  most  fragmentary 
hints  of  the  riches  California  possesses  for 
the  summer  tourist,  attractions  that  make 
California  an  essential  in  the  Western 
itinerary.  For  books  on  California,  see 
page  71. 


A  Strange  Idea 

for  a  summer  trip 


By  An  Easterner 


''See  a  new  country,  a  wonderland 
of  summer.  Get  a  complete  change 
of  scene  (often  the  most  valuable 
part  of  a  vacation). 

"Be  entirely  absorbed  and  self- 
forgetful.     Come  back  a  new  man." 

That  was  the  advice  of  my  physi- 
cian seven  years  ago  when  I  felt  in 
need  of  real  rest  and  recreation.  And 
then  he  said  what  I  thought  a 
strange  thing  at  the  time — ^^Go  to 
Southern  California  this  summer." 

'"What! — from  one  warm  place  to 
a  Avarmer?" 

"You  don't  know  California  in  the 
sunnner,"  he  replied.  "It's  cool 
there." 

And  then  he  showed  me  these  U. 
S.  Weather  Bureau  figures: 

Average  mean  t^niperature  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: Juni',  66  (legrrrs;  July.  70  dc- 
prec-*;  Auj'ust,  71  degrees;  September.  69 
degrees. — The  4lyear  record  of  the  U. 
S.   Weather   Bureau. 

Well.  I  went — somewhat  doubtful 
— and  this  is  Avhat  1  found: 

That  he  and  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  were  riglu  about  the  summer 
weather.  I  stayed  three  months — 
June,  July,  and  August — and  slept 
under  blankets  ninety  nights. 

I  found  a  land  that  offered  an 
amazing  variety  and  quality  of  sum- 
mer sports. 

4,000  miles  of  motor  roads  through 
some  of  the  roughest  kind  of  coun- 
try in  some  places,  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  yet  paved  like  city  streets. 

Great  sea  shore  resorts,  mountain 
lakes  and  fishing  streams,  deserts, 
and  the  most  intensively  developed 
farm  and  fruit  lands  bordering  on 
one  another. 


Stupendous  views  from  mountain 
tops,  great  rides  along  fine  ocean- 
side  highways,  almost  impenetrable 
wildernesses  within  a  few  hours  of  a 
great  city,  tenth  in  size  in  the  United 
•States. 

Golf  and  tennis  everywhere.  A 
myriad  things  to  do.  The  result  is 
I  have  missed  only  one  summer  in 
the  seven  since  I  first  learned  of  this 
great  playground. 

GO  NOW 

Don't  put  off  a  trip  like  this,  don't 
hesitate.  Go  while  you  can.  The 
complete  change  alone  is  worth  the 
comparatively  small  investment.  This 
trip  is  an  investment  that  yields  in- 
comparable returns. 

//  yoa  tvish  to  take  "a  trip 
abroad"  here's  one  in  your  own 
United  States. 

Stay  at  fashionable  hotels  or  mod- 
est boarding  places,  as  you  wish. 

Your  railroad  ticket  agent  will 
give  you  complete  information.  Or 
send  coupon  to  us  for  a  free  book 
that  tells  more  than  we  have  space 
here  to  relate. 

All- Year  Club  of   Southern 
California 

Dcpt,  M-106,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I  Information  Coupon 

I    AII-Year  Club  of  Southern  California, 

IDept.  M-106,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Please    send    me    full    information    about 
I    the  summer  vacation  possibilities  in   South- 
ern  California. 


Name.. 


-Address.. 
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Mpjtsiic  Mounl  Robson. 
Alt.  lS.069fC€l 


Jasper  Park  and  Mount  Robson  Park  em- 
brarc  the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of  the 
Dominion.  Canadian  National  Railways 
cross  the  Hockies  at  the  lowest  altitude,  the 
easiest  gradients  and  in  view  of  Canada's 
highest  peaks. 

Your  Ideal  Vacation 

is  realized  in  the  -Highlands  of  Ontario'" — 
AlKonquin    Park — (Alt.     2.000    ft.) — Miiskoka 

Lake Great  Lakes — SO. 000   Islands  Ceoician 

Bay — Lake  of  Bays — Kawartha   Lakes — Tiiua- 
ganil  —  NipiKon  —  Quetieo  —  Minakl.     Fishinc. 
Hcialing.    Bathing.    Coif.    Caniphig    and    finest 
Hoii'ls.     ILiy  fi'ViT  iitiknown. 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Maritime  Provinces. 

Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Beal  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and 
unsi)oile<I  big  game  eotintrv  in  Nt)VA  SCOTl.\. 
NEW  BUUNSWICK.  QItEBEC  ONTARIO. 
ALBERTA  and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

For  full  information  wiite 

Canadian  National  or 
Grand  Trunk  Railways 

at  any  of  tlie  lollowing  addresses.       Ask  for  Booklet   R 
mentioning  districts  thai  interest  you 

Waslijngtou     Minneapolis.   ,51S  Second 
Avenue.  South 


Bo.ston.   2;i4 

Street 
BuHalo.  1010  Chamber  of 

Conimereo  Building 
Chicago.  108  West  Adams 

Street 
Cincinnati,  400  Traction 

Building 
Detroit.    527    Majestic 

Building 
Duluth,  430  W.  Superior 

Street 
Kansas  City  334  Railway 

Exchange  Building 
Los     Angeles,     325   Van 

Nuys   Bldg.,    7th   and 

Spring  Streets 


1270  Broad- 
505  Park 


New    York 

way 
Plttsl>ureb, 

Building 
Portland.    Me..   Grand 

Trunk  Station 
San  Francisco,  6S9  Mar- 
ket  Street 
Seattle.   902    Second 

Avenue 
St.  Louis.  30.1  ^ferchants 

Laclede  Building 
St.  Paul.  4th  and  Jackson 

.Streets 


H.  H.  MELANSON 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Canadian  National  Railways 

TorontOt  Can. 


Ptssenger  Traffic  Manager 

Grand  Trunk  Railway 

Montreal,  Can. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

I  Establish  and  oper- 
at«  a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  .We  furnisb  every- 
thinif.  Money-makinp  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don  t  put  it  off  ! 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 


The  AUTOGLAS 


PATENTED  .MA^■  2,   1911 

^yin  Eye  protector  of  graceful  design 
that  adjusts  itself  comfortably  to  the  wear- 
er's face. 
Gives  perfect  protection  from  wind, 

dust  and  flying  particles  and  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  personal  appearance  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  wearer. 

Ideal    for   Motoring,    Golf,  Tennis, 

Fishing,  Hunting  or  Trap-shooting. 

Procurable  from  Optical,  Motor  and 
Sporting  Goods  Establishments,  We  will 
gladly  supply  the  address  of  your  nearest 
dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  §»  CO. 

Dept.  F  Box  804,  Chicago,  III. 


NATIONAL 

MONUMENTS  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

A  ((//((" 

Loc(iti())( 

Ajij)i(>(iclus 

Charartcristic.'i 

Kattnai 

1 

Southern 
Alaska 

Steamships     from 
Seattle  to  Kodiak 

Volcanic  interest  including  "Vallev 
of  10,000  smokes  " 

Old 
Kasaaii 

Near   Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska 

Steamslii])s,  Seattle 
to  Ketchikan 

Abandoned  Indian  village  with  totem 

poles,  etc. 

Sitka 

Southeastern 
Alaska 

Steanishii)s,  Seattle 
or  Vancouver 

Natural  park  with  numerous  tolem 
poles 

Casa 
Graudo 

Southern 
Arizona 

Casa  Grande,  Ari- 
zona Southern  Pac. 

Most  noteworthv  i)rehistorie  relics 
in  the  U.  S. 

Monte- 
1     zunia 
Castle 

Central 
Arizona 

Clarkdale,      Ariz., 
Santa  Fe  System 

Prehistoric  clilT  dwelling  in  vertical 
cliff 

Xavajo 

Northern 
Arizona 

Gallup,    N.    Mex. 
or  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
Santa   Fe  System 

Pueblo  or  cliff-dweller  ruins,  well 
preserved 

1     Papago 
i     Saguaro 

South  Central 
Arizona 

Phoenix  or  Tempe, 
Ariz.  Southern  Pac. 

Collection  of  desert  flora,  rocky 
formations 

Petritiod 
Forest 

Eastern 
Arizona 

Adamana  or  Hol- 
lirook,    Santa     Fe 

Coniferous  trees  turned  into  stone 

Tonto 

SouthCentral 
Arizona 

Globe,       Arizona, 
Southern  Pacific 

Clift'-dweller  ruins  similar  to  the 
Gila  dwelling 

'     Tumaea- 
cori 

Southern 
Arizona 

Tucson,    Southern 
Pacific      and      El 
Paso  &  Southern 

Ruin  of  the  ancient  Franciscan 
]Mission 

Walmit 
Canyon 

NorthCentral 
ArizoTta 

Flagstaff,        Ariz., 
Santa   Fe  System 

Many  cliff  dwellings 

CabnUo 

Point      Loma 
California 

San     Diego,    Cal., 
Southern  Pacific  & 
Santa  Fe  Systems 

Commemorating  the  discoA'erer,  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo 

Devil 
Post  pile 

Central 
California 

From    Fresno    via 
Northfork  or  Laws 
via  Mammoth,  So. 
Pacific  System 

Hexagonal  basaltic  columns  similar 
to  Giant's  Causeway 

Muir 
Woods 

Near          San 
Francisco 

Mt.   Tamalpais   & 
Muir  Woods,  R.R. 

One  of  California's  most  noted  red- 
wood gropes 

Pinnacles 

SouthCentral 
California 

Soledad  or  HoUis- 
ter,  Southern  Pac. 

Remarkable  spire-like  rock  forma- 
tions 

Colorado 

Western 
Colorado 

Grand      Junction, 
Denver      &       Rio 
Grande  Western 

Lofty  monoliths  of  great  scientific 
interest 

Wheeler 

Southern 
Colorado 

Wagon-Wheel  Gap 
or    Creede,    Colo., 
Denver       &     Rio 
Grande     Western 

A  scenic  wonder,  example  curios, 
erosion,  A'olcanic  action 

Yucca 
House 

Southwestern 
Colorado 

_Mancos,  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  W'st'n 

Ruins  of  archeological  interest 

Cliieka- 
mauga  & 
Chatta- 
nooga 

Georgia     and 
Tennessee 

Directly      or      by 
connection       with 
several      southern 
roads 

Scenes  of  great  Civil  War  battles  of 
1863 

Lincoln's 
Birthplace 

Northern 
Kentucky 

Hodgenville,   Ky., 
Illinois       Central 

Contains  log  cabin  where  Lincoln 
was  born 

^^ntietam 

Western 
Maryland 

Antietam,  Md.,  on 
Norfolk  &  Western 

Enclosing  field  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam 

Vicksburg 

Western 
Mississippi 

Vicksburg,    ]Miss., 
important    South- 
ern roads 

Scene  of  siege  and  surrender  of 
Vicksburg 

Big  Hole 
Battlefield 

Southwestern 
Montana 

Di^ide,          Alont. 
Union  Pacific 

Site  of  Battle  of  1877,  between  U.  S. 
troops  and  Indians 

LeA\is  & 

Clark 

Cavern 

Western 
Montana 

Temporarily  closed 
to  public 

Immense  cavern  with  wonderful 
formations 

Scotts 
Bluff 

Western 
Nebraska 

Gering,    Nebr. 
Union  Pacific 

A  region  of  pioneer  day  memories 

Baudelier 

NorthCentral 
New   Mexico 

Santa     Fe — Santa 
Fe  and  Denver  Rio 
Grande  W'st'n 

Cliff-dweller  ruins,  artificial  caves, 
stone  sculpture,  etc. 

Ca])ulin 
Mountain 

Northeastern 
New   Mexico 

Folsom,    Colorado 
&  Southern 

Cmder  cone  of  geological  recent 
formation 

Chaco 
Canyon 

Northwestern 
New   ^Mexico 

Thoreau,    N.    M., 
Santa  Fe  System 

Many  ruins  of  interesting  cliff 
dwellings 

Gila  Cliflf 
Dwellings 

Southwestern 
New  Mexico 

Silver     Citv,     via 
Pinos  Altos.  N.M., 
Santa  Fe  System 

Well-preserved  ruins  of  prehistoric 
cliff  dwellings 
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El  Morro 

Western 
New     Mexico 

Gallup,     N.      M., 
Santa    Fe   System 

Great  rock  "vnth  early  Spanish  in- 
scriptions 

Gran 
Qui\ira 

SouthCentral 
New     Mexico 

Mountainair,  San- 
ta Fe  System 

Ruins  of  early  mission,  also  Pueblo 
ruins 

Verendrye 

Northwestern 
North  Dakota 

Sanish,      N.      D., 
"Soo  Route" 

Includes  Crowhigh  Butte  of  historical 
interest 

Guilford 
Court- 
house 

Nort  hern 
North    Caro- 
lina 

Greensboro,        N. 
Car.  Southern  Ry. 

Scene  of  Revolutionarv  action  of 
1781 

Oregon 
Caves 

Southwestern 
Oregon 

Ashland  or  Grant's 
Pass,  Ore.,  S.  Pac. 

Limestone  caverns  of  great  beauty 
partially  explored 

Gettys- 
burg 

Southern 
Pennsylvania 

Gettysburg  West- 
ern ISIaryland  and 
Reading    Systems 

Including  arena  of  Ci\-il  War's 
greatest  battle 

Jewel 
Cave 

Southwestern 
South  Dakota 

Custer,  S.  D.,  Bur- 
lington Route 

Limestone  cavern  of  immense  pro- 
portions 

Shiloh 

Southern 
Tennessee 

Corinth,          ]Miss. 
Mobile     &     Ohio, 
111.,    Central,    and 
Southern  Rys. 

Natural  park  embracing  famous 
battle-ground 

Dinosaur 

Northeastern 
Utah 

Watson,    U.   Uni- 
tah  R.  R.  or  Mack 
Colo.,  Denver  Rio 
Grande  Western 

Deposits  of  fossil — remains  prehis- 
toric animals 

Natural 
Bridges 

Southeastern 
Utah 

Mancos,  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  W'sfn 

Three  natural  bridges,  largest  of 
their  kind 

Rainbow 
Bridge 

Southern 
Utah 

Trail    from    Kay- 
enta,    Ariz.,   from 
Flagstaff    or    Gal- 
lup, N.  M. 

Immense  natural  bridge,  span  27S 
feet 

-Mount 
Olympus 

Northwestern 
Washington 

From   Port   Ange- 
les,   via    Sol    Duo 
Hot  Springs,  steam- 
er from  Seattle 

Many  glaciers  and  formation  of 
scientific  interest 

Devils 
Tower 

Northwestern 
Wyoming 

Moorcroft,    Wyo., 
IJurlington    Route 

l,'20U-foot  natiiral  rock  tower 

Shoshone 
Cavern 

Northern 
Wj'oming 

Near  Cody,  Wyo., 
Burlington    Route 

I.rfirge  cavern   of  geological  interest 
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Every  Shaft 
Is  First  Quality 

This  cannot  be  said  of  hickory,  for 
hickory  varies.  Two  golfers  playing 
with  hickory  shafted  clubs  have  not 
the  same  opportunity,  for  one  may 
have  first  quality  hickory  and  the 
other  fifth  quality.  But  when  two 
golfers  play  with  Bristol  Steel  Shafted 
clubs,  they  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity, for  Bristol  Steel  Shafted  clubs  are 
all  of  the  same  quality — equal  to  first 
quality  hickory. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST 

A  Guide  to  Florida,  Harrison  Rhodes  and  Mary  W. 

Dumont.  Dcxid,  Mead  &  Co..  J3.00. 
The  Wilderness  Road   to  Kentucky;  Its  Location 

and    Features,    William   Allan    Pusey,    Geo.    H. 

Doran  Co..  S,5.50. 
The    Carolina    Mountains,    Margaret    W.    Morley. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  $4.00. 
The  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert  Region,  James 

George  Wharton,  Little.  Brown  &  Cn.,  J.i.oo. 
Seeing  the  Sunny  South,  John  T.  Paris,  J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Co.,  $6.00. 
Historic  Houses  of  South  Carolina,  Mrs.  Harriette 

Kershaw  Lculm^^.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  $io.oo. 
Through  Our  Unknown  Southwest,  Agnes  C.  Laut, 

Robt.  M    McBride  &  Co..  Jj-oo. 
Finding    the    Worth    While    in    the    Southwest, 

Charles  Francis  Saunders,  Robt.   M.   McBride  & 

Co.,  $1.50. 
Highways  and  Byways  of  Florida,  Clifton  Johnson, 

The  Macmillan  Co..  $2.73. 
New  Orleans,  Grace  King,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.7S- 
Arizona,  The  Wonderland,  George  W.  James.  The 

Page  Co.,  $6.00. 
New  Mexico,   the    Land  of    the    Delight   Makers, 

George  W.  James.  The  Page  Co..  $6.00. 
Florida,    the    Land    of     Enchantment,    Nevin    O. 

Winter,  The  Page  Co..  J6.00. 
Texas,  the  Marvelous,  Nevin  O.  Winter,  The  Page 

Co.,  $3.00. 
The  City  of  Washington,  C.  B.  Todd.  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  Si. 75. 
Our    Hispanic   Southwest,    Ernest    Peixotto,    Chas. 

Scribners  Sons.  Sj.so. 
Florida  Enchantments,  A.  W.   Dimock,  Fred'k.  A. 

Stokes.  Sj.oo. 


SELECTED   BOOKS  ON   CALIFORNLA.   AND 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

The  Mountains  of  California,  John  Muir,  The 
Century  Co..  S3. so. 

Some  Fish  and  Some  Fishing,  F.  Gray  Griswold, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Sj.oo. 

Down  the  Columbia,  Lt.  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  S3. .so. 

The  Tourist's  Northwest,  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood, 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  $2.50. 

McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon,  Eva  Emory  Dye. 
Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,  Si.73. 

California  Desert  Trails,  J.  Smeaton  Chase,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co..  S3. so. 

California  Coast  Trails,  J.  Smeaton  Chase,  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co..  $3.50. 

Stezp  Trails,  John  Muir,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $3.50. 


My    First     Summer    in    the     Sierra,    John     Muir, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  S3. 25. 
Where     Rolls    the     Oregon,     Dallas     Lore     Sharp, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Si. 73. 
In   and  Out  of  the  Old    Missions  of    California, 

James  George  Wharton.  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  54.00. 
Finding  the  Worth  While    in    California,   Charles 

Francis  Saunders,  Robt.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  $1.30. 
With  the  Flowers  and  Trees  of  California,  Charles 

Francis  Saunders,  Robt.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  S3. 00. 
Under    the    Sky     in     California,     Charles     Francis 

Saunders,  Robt.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  S3. 00. 
The  Missions  of  California  and   the  Old    South- 
west, Jesse  S.  Hildrup.  .•\.  C.  McClurgiSt  Cci,.  S2. so. 
Oregon,    the     Picturesque    on    Sunset    Highways, 

Thus.  D.  Murphy,  The  Page  Company,  S6.00. 
Columbia  River,  W.  D.  Lvman,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

S2. so. 
In   the  Oregon   Country,   George   Palmer    Putnam, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Si. 75. 
Romantic  California,  Ernest  Peixotto,  Chas.  Scrib- 

ner's,   S3.3o. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Tramping     with    a     Poet    Through    the    Rockies, 

Stephen  Graham,  1).  Appleton  &  Co.,  52.00. 
The  'Vosemite,  John  Muir,  The  Centur>-  Co.,  Sj-SO. 
Glacier    National    Park,     Mathilde    E.    Holtz    and 

Katharine  I.  Bemis,  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  S2. 50. 
A   Tour   of   America's   National    Parks,    Henry   O. 

Reik.  E.  B.  Dutton  &  Co..  5.;. 00. 
Camping    and    Tramping    with     Roosevelt,    John 

Burroughs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Si. 50. 
Yosemite     Trails,     J.     Smeaton     Chase,     Houghton 

Mifflin  Co..  S3. 30. 
Your    National     Parks,    Enos    A.    Mills,    Houghton 

Mifflin  Co..  S3. 00. 
Our  National   Parks,  John   Muir,  Houghton   Mifflin 

Co.,  S4.00. 
In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 

River  in  Arizona,  James  George  Wharton.  Little. 

Brown  &  Co..  $4.00. 
The    Grand    Canyon    of    Arizona,    James    George 

Wharton.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $2.30. 
A  Guide  to  the   National   Parks,  E.  F.  Allen,  Robt. 

McBride  &  Co.,  Si. so. 
Through  the  Grand  Canyon,  E.  L.  Kolb.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  S3. 00. 
Three  Wonderlands  of  the  American  West,  Thos. 

D.  Murphy,  The  Pago  Company,  S6.00. 
Handbook  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  A.  F.  Hall, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  S2. so. 
The  Book  of  the  National    Parks,    Robert  Sterling 

Yard,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  S3. 00. 


Notice:  Basic  and  Supplementary 
Patents  covcrins  Ste?l  Golf 
Shafts  are  controlled  e.\- 
cluslvelj'  by  us.  0 


Patented 
Nov.  22.  I'llO      Oct.  3,  I'.Ul 
May  12,  1<I14      May  2,  1916 

The  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shaft  is 
lighter  than  hickory.  This  brings 
the  weight  lower,  thus  making  a 
better  balanced  club.  It  is  un- 
questionably stronger  and  more 
durable.  It  cannot  rust  and  the 
"whip"  always   stays  the  same. 

Get  one  new  Bristol  Steel 
Shafted  club  from  your  "Pro" 
or  have  him  attach  a  Bristol  Steel 
Golf  Shaft  to  one  of  your  old 
heads.  If  your  "Pro"  is  unable 
to  supply  you,  send  your  order 
direct  to  us.  State  length  and 
if  stifif  or  whippy  shaft  is  desired. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular 
giving  us  the  name  of  your  club 
and  professional. 

Professionals:  Write  for  Di- 
rections for  Fitting  Bristol  Steel 
Golf  Shafts  to  Old  Heads. 

Golf  Shops  and  Sporting  Goods 
Dealers:  It  will  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate immediately  this  new 
development  in  golf. 

Golf  Clubs  fitted  with  Bristol 
Steel    Golf    Shafts    can   now   be 
supplied  by  The  Crawford, 
.VIcCJregor  &  Canby  Co., 
Dayton,   Ohio,    and     The 
Hillerich  &  Bradsby  Co., 
Louisville. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

263  Horlon  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Kingfisher 
Silk  Fishing  Lines 

There  are  no  better  fish- 
ing lines  made.     Kingfisher 
Silk   Fishing    Lines   catch 
more  fish,  win  more  prizes, 
give     more     satisfaction 
than     any    other     lines. 
There   is    a    Kingfisher 
Line  for  every  kind  of 
fishing.     Every  one  is 
guaranteed    perfect. 

If  you   like  llshlni;. 
you  » 111  iil.si)  be  liilcr- 
ested  In  Bristol  .Steel 
Fishing    Kods    and 
Meek    and    Blue 
Grass  Reels. 

Bristol.  Meek 
and  Kingllsher 
FlslilnKCatal()(;s 
"will  be  sent  /rre 
upon  request 
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THE  FLORSHEIM   SHOE 


The  Parkuau—Stule  U-9i 


FOR  hot  summer  days  Florsheim  low  shoes 
will  give  you  cool  comfort.  They  are  skel- 
eton lined  and  non'slip  —  they  fit  the  ankle 
and  hug  the  heel.  Their  service  is  as  satis' 
fying  as  their  fine  style  and  quality. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe,  $10 — A  few  styles,  $1 1  and  $12 

Booklet  "Styles  of  the  Tinier"  on  request 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  CO. 

Manufacturers  ^-^r^-^^WI^*,-^;-^  Chicago 


'~^or    the    marL. 


"Tjuho    cares 


'^/?e  Q\iick,  Clean  Way 

To  Do  Your  Camp  Cooking 


GET  out  your  Kampkook, 
remove  the  co\er  and 
light  up.  In  two  minutes 
you  ha\"e  a  hot,  blue  gas  flame ; 
coffee  steaming  and  bacon  siz- 
zling in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  gather  fuel  for  a  wood  camp 
fire.  Kampkook  makes  its  own 
gas  from  the  same  grade  of 
gasoline  you  use  in  your  car. 
Easy  to  light,  \\  indproof,  safe 


anywhere.  Most  experienced 
tourists  and  campers  cook  the 
Kampkook  way  because  it  en- 
ables them  to  prepare  a  hurry- 
up  lunch  or  a  big  meal  any- 
where, as  quickly  as  in  the 
home  kitchen.  Kampkooks  are 
sold  by  dealers  in  sporting 
goods  everywhere.  Write  for 
folder  on  our  complete  line  of 
Kampkooking  Appliances. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co. 

833  Clark   Street 
Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota 


KAMPKOOK  No.  3 

Price  in  the  U.  S.  $7.50. 
Also  made  with  brass  case 
at  $9.50;  large  size  two 
burner  $8.50;  three  burner 
model  $12.00. 


IT'S  ALL  INSIDE 

All  Kampkooks  fold  up  like  a  mini- 
ature suit  case  when  not  in  use  with 
all  parts  packed  inside  case,  protected 
against  loss  or  breakage. 

AM  P  KO  O 


THE      IDEAL.     C  A  IvI  1 
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VACATION  TRIPS  AND  PLAY 

GROUNDS— ronrinH«/ 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

"The  Pacific  Northwest,"  says  Logan 
Marshall  in  "Seeing  America"  (John  C. 
Winslon),  is  a  region  of  beautiful  moun- 
tains, broad  rivers  and  fruitful  valleys. 
...  To  the  east  beyond  the  Cascade 
Mountains  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
Maryland  or  the  famous  valley  of  Virginia, 
colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer 
than  that  of  (he  western  section,  but  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  everywhere — a  climate 
productive  of  growth  and  vigor,  health, 
energy  and  success.  The  mountain-tops 
e\er  in  Aiew,  are  always  snow-covered 
.  .  .  while  lieat  prostrations  of  mid-sum- 
mer work  havoc  in  eastern  cities.  .  .  . 
people  in  this  country  work  all  day  in 
comfort  and  at  night  draw  their  blankets 
closely  around  their  shoulders,  thankful 
for  the  rest  thej'  can  enjoy." 

Notable  among  the  varied  attractions 
of  tliis  region  are  its  superb  cities.  Van- 
couAcr  is  the  commercial  center  of  British 
Columbia  and  one  of  the  most  important 
seaports  of  the  North  Pacific.  Its  neigh- 
boring city,  Victoria,  is  noted  for  its  beauti- 
ful surroundings  and  Engli.sh  flavor.  In- 
deed, as  Archie  Bell  says  in  "Sunset  Canada 
— British  Columbia  and  Beyond"  (The 
Page  Company),  "Victoria  boasts  that  it 
has  in  its  gardens  every  variety  of  flower  that 
will  bloom  in  England — and  many  others." 

Seattle  is  the  hub  from  which  radiate 
trips  to  surrounding  playgrounds  offering 
varied  recreation  attractions.  You  may 
])oard  a  steamer  for  the  Puget  Sound  Archi- 
pelago with  its  wooded  islands  and  sea- 
bathing and  fishing.  Elsewhere  four  eight- 
een-hole  courses  await  the  golfer.  You 
may  motor  over  magnificent  highways  to 
Chelan  Lake,  resting  between  snow-capped 
peaks,  to  Lake  Crescent  in  the  Olympics, 
or  dozens  of  smaller  lakes  where  trout  and 
bass  abound.  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park, 
with  its  white  peak  towering  14,408  feet,  is 
a  few  hours'  ride  \'ia  Tacoma. 

The  citj'  itself,  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  American  civic  enterprise,  has  a  remark- 
able setting.  Fronting  a  deep  salt-water 
port  it  has  behind  it  a  fresh-water  harbor 
in  Lake  Washington,  and  always  to  the  east 
and  south  a  phalanx  of  snowcapped  peaks. 

Seattle  is  an  important  transcontinental 
rail  center.  Four  American  transconti- 
nental railroads,  the  Chicago,  ^Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  L'nion  Pacific,  have  western 
terminals  here.  The  Sotithern  Pacific 
(Shasta  Route)  and  Burlington  systems  has 
through  passenger  service,  while  Seattle  is 
the  western  American  terminal  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  systems  through  steamer  connection 
T;\-ith  Vancouver.  Steamship  routes  to  or 
from  Seattle  are  listed  in  table  elsewhere. 

Portland,  "the  city  of  roses,"  of  which 
Ruth   Kedzie  Wood,  F.R.G.S.,   wTites  in 
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•'Tho  Tourisrs  Xorl  Invest "  (Dodd,  IN  lead 
i^  Co.)-"  "A  eitj'  without  a  shaljby  quai-tor, 
an  alloy  or  a  blighting  street,"  is  another 
important  rail  center  and  ocean  port.  Just 
outside  her  gates  begins  that  perhaps  great- 
est of  our  scenic  drives,  the  Columbia  River 
1 1  ighway. 

"Tacoma,"  says  Ruth  Kedzio  Wood, 
F.lv.O.S.,  in  her  book  quoted  above,  "has 
a  dozen  sobriquets  bestowed  by  prophets 
and  adviser.;.  Let  another  be  added:  the 
City  of  the  Mountain." 

It  is  the  gateway  to  jNIt.  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park  and  has  the  same  glorious 
background  and  foregi'ound  as  the  other 
coast  cities  of  this  Northwest  country.  A 
complete  table  of  rail  routes  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

THE  TRIP  TO  ALASK-\ 

Among  all  summer  journeys  few  are 
richer  in  the  umisual  than  a  trip  to  Alaska. 
In  scenery  it  has  no  duplicate  on  the  North 
American  continent.  As  Agnes  Rush  Burr 
says  in  her  excellent  book,  "Alaska,  Our 
Beautiful  Northland  of  Oppportunity" 
(The  Page  Co.)— 

"From  almost  the  time  one  starts  Alaska- 
ward,  there  is  a  sucees.sion  of  snowcapped 
mountains,  a  succession  of  glaciers.  .  .  . 
There  are  waterfalls  innumerable,  lacing 
mountainsides  with  slender  lines  of  silvery 
loveliness  amidst  the  deep  gi-een  of  spruce, 
or  leai)ing  in  great  foaming  torn-nts  from 
craggy  mountain  brows  to  glistening  gray 
boidtlers,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  thun- 
der of  their  voice  and  the  radiant  glory  of 
their  rainbows.  There  are  silent  fiords 
lying  placid  under  gray  mountain  walls; 
deep,  dark  canyons  through  Avhieh  rivers 
boil  OA'cr  rocks  and  rai)i(ls.  There  are  great 
stretches  of  pleasant  ^'alIeJ■s  filled  with 
grasses  and  slender,  arr()W-tip])ed  sjiruce. 
And  everjTvhere  are  wild  fiowers.  ,  .  , 
Seemingly  every  blossom  that  nature  has 
made  grows  here  in  a  profusion  that  covers 
the  laiulscape  with  color  and  fills  the  ail" 
with  fragrance." 

Besides  the  incomparable  scenery  there  is 
on  every  hand  in  Alaska  the  .spirit  of  a  new 
land.  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  MTiting  in  "The 
Outlook,"  thus  describes  it: 

"Alaska  is  the  last  of  the  Ameriean 
frontier.  Alaska  is  the  only  ])laco  left  where 
'trails  run  out  and  sttij),'  where  people  are 
killed  by  bears,  Avhcre  Tmmapp(>d  ranges 
elialleng(!  the  e.vplorer.  In  Alaska  we  are 
reliving  the  absorbing  story  of  the  West. 
We  see  as  on  the  screen  the  single-handed 
enten)rise  of  the  frontiersman  li\ing  on  the 
])reseut  and  the  moneyed  interest  intrench- 
ing for  the  future,  men  who  create  indus- 
tries and  nu>n  who  play  with  forests,  mines, 
or  water-])ower  as  with  ]K)ker  cliijjs.  It  is 
the  story  of  Idaho  or  California  retold." 

Many  itineraries  are  availal)le  for  the 
Alaska  tourist.  The  cruise  to  or  from 
Alaskan  ports  through  the  Inside  Passage 
is  a  wonder  trip  in  it.self.  But  to  plunge 
into  the  interior  country  is  to  experience 
far  more  unusual  impressions. 

Two  points  of  ingress  to  the  interior  are 
available  to  touiists,  Skagway,  terminus 
of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  rail  line  or 
Seward  at  the  head  of  Resurrectiou  Bay 


Unexcelled  as 
tank  material 

for 

acid  or  alkaline 
solutions 

THIS  battery  of  ten  Redwood 
tanks  was  installed  at  the  jjlant 
of  the  Anaconda  Cui)per  Companj-, 
Anaconda,  Montana,  in  1915.  Each 
tank  is  50  ft.  in  diameter  and  14  ft. 
deep.  This  equipment  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  leaching  2,000  tons  of 
copper  per  day. 

The  steel  tank  hoops  are  covered 
with  lead*  pipes  to  protect  them 
against  corrosion  in  case  of  any 
leakage  of  the  strong  solutions 
contained  in  the  tanks. 
Redwood  is  preferred  for  tanks 
because  it  resists  fungus  and  other 


forms  of  rot  and  decay.  This  un- 
usual characteristic  is  due  to  a 
7/(f/ /'/-a/, odorless  preservative 
which  permeates  the  wood  fibre 
during  tlie  tree's  growth.  It  ex- 
plains the  long  service  Redwood 
gives  under  all  conditions  of  ex- 
posure to  acids,  alkalies,  moisture, 
severe  climatic  conditions,  fungus 
and  insect  activity. 

In  every  industrial  center  are  es- 
tablished tank  manufacturers 
prepared  to  give  immediate  piices 
and  service  in  the  erection  of 
Redwood  tanks. 


Write  our  A^eiv  York  vr  Chicago  office  for  our"En- 
gineering  Digest",  our  "Construction  I>igcst"  and 
any  other  information  about  Redwood  you,  desire. 


rTIICACO  NEW  YORK 

20?o  M.-i>jrmiok  nUlg.      S20  No.  4U  Rector  St.  Bklg. 

THK  I'ACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

311  California  St.      Ci'ntral  Hldg.  Gtli  and  MainSts 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 


>7I  QfP  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 
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ore  Mileage        i  nation 

at  Less  ruel  Cost 


iny  Size-  Old  or  New 

THE  foremost  item  to  consider 
in  the  upkeep  of  your  car,  is 
fuel  consumption.  Are  you  getting 
every  ounce  of  energy  from  the 
gas  you  buy?  There  is  a  way,  the 
New  Stromberg  Carburetor  makes  a  slave 
of  the  gas — gets  a  "full  day's  work"  from 
every  drop — makes  a  gallon  go  farther.  It 
means  actual  economy  through  the  saving 
of  fuel. 

A  substantial  saving,  a  noticeable  increase 
in  efHciency  of  operation  and  additional 
power  is  evident  where  the  Stromberg  is 
installed.  ^i^Ae^  by 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

64  EAST  2Sth  ST.    :    Oept.  613 

Chicago,  III. 


:•*-'■ 


New 


TROMBERG   Does  iK 

Carburetor 
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Parcel  Post  insurance 
that  pays  promptly 

A  North  America  Parcel 
Post  Policy  assures  you 
prompt  payment  of  claims. 

Your  shipping  clerk  insures 
the  package  simply  by  plac- 
ing therein  a  North  America 
Coupon.  The  entry  on  the 
stub  of  the  Coupon  Book 
is  your  shipping  record. 

Send  us  the  attached  mem- 
orandum, and  you  will  re- 
ceive detailed  information. 

Any  insurance  agent  or  broker 
can  get  you  a  North  America  Policy 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

'JheOUest  American  lire  and  Marine fnsiirvncfGjmpanii 
Capital  $5,000,000    Founded  17^2      "" 


MEMORANDLAl   (  WaxX  at  or.^ej 
irtSURANCE  COMPANY  at  NORTH  AMERICA^    H^^nf     I  it"? 

St'itd  informatioa  nsarding  Parcel  Post  InnmnW 


M'r^rKui  aW  Bn*  e«l«M  lo>ipi  ol  •*»«»«<«  («ic«p4  likt  m  wKnh  yxm  •«  inirmrrit 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  bii.sincss-profe* 
6i(in  of  your  own  ami  earn 
big  income  in  service  fee-s 

K  Xew    system   of  foot  correction;    reariiU'  learned   by 

anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeUs     Easy  terms  for  training. 

oi>cninss  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 

Xo  capital  required  or  soods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


*T^r    •  r»  At   Yo 

I  his  oummer  Pf«p 


Cook  Out'of'Doors 

Your 

np  or 

in     Your 

Own  Back  Yard 

Get  all  the  fun  out 
of  summer.  Cook 
and  eat  in  the 
fresh  air,  but  use 
a  real  stove  that 
cooks  well,  that 
burns  wood,  coke 
or  charcoal,  that 
burns  steadily  de- 
spite wind  or  rain. 

Here's  a  REAL 
stove  that  folds 
into  a  space 
18x10x4  inches. 


Carry   it 
with  you 


10x18x10  in 


liCf*f\      PORTABLE 
fKr  \^\J      CAST  IRON 


STOVE 


Weight     38    lbs. 
Packed    in    wood 
case  42  lbs. 
F.  O.  B.  Factory 

$8.75 

Set  it  up  anywhere  in  ONE  MINUTE 

No  bolts  to  lose cast  iron  and  will  not  warp  as  do  sheet 

metal  stoves — rust  or  hard  use  cannot  wear  it  out  for  years. 
No  fuel  to  carry  with  you  on  a  trip — pick  up  wood  anywhere. 
After  the  meal  fold  up  AFCO  and  slip  it  into  the  car,  canoe 
or  boat. 

Don't  let  poor  meals  cooked  on  a  makeshift  stove  spoil  your 
outing,  whether  it's  a  day  or  a  week.  You  can  also  enjoy 
outdoor -cooked  meals  at  home  if  you  hive  a  yard  and  an 
AFCO  STOVE.  Write  for  name  of  neeirest  dealer  or  more 
information  if  desired  to  Department  L. 

TROY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO- 
Troy,  N.  V. 


VACATION  TRIPS  AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS—Co«nn«cd 


\vhoro  begins  the  U.  S.  Government  Alaska 
Railroad.  This  summer,  o"wing  to  with- 
drawal of  passenger-steamers  on  the  Ta- 
nana  RiA'er,  it  Avill  not  be  possible  to  make 
the  great  circle  trip  inland  between  either 
of  these  ports. 

The  Skagway  entry  begins  after  a  four- 
or  iive-day  Aoyage  from  Seattle  or  Van- 
couver or  two  days  from  Prince  Rupert 
through  the  Inside  Passage  which  im- 
prest John  Burroughs  as  "probahl.v  the 
finest  scenerj-  of  the  kind  in  the  Avorld  to 
be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship." 

After  debarking  at  SkagAvay,  train  is 
lioarded  on  the  White  Pass  and  ^'ukon  rail 
line  climbing  the  precipitous  sides  of  While 
Pass  Canj'on  made  memoraljle  in  the  gold 
stampede  of  '97  and  '98.  Through  tunnel 
and  across  dizzy  bridge  the  line  finally 
reaches  the  summit  at  White  Pass,  where  it 
enters  British  territory.  Skirting  the  shores 
of  Lake  Bennet  the  train  stops  at  Carcross 
where  the  traveler  may  leaAc  it  for  th(> 
Atlin  Lakes  trip. 

"Tho"  (to  quote  again  Agnes  Rush 
Burr)  "not  in  Alaska,  geographically  speak- 
ing, the  trip  to  Atlin,  which  begins  here  at 
Carcross,  is  part  of  an  Alaskan  itinerary 
and  is  taken  by  almost  every  tourist  to  the 
Northland,  so  well  known  has  this  lake 
become  for  its  unusual    attractions  .  .  ." 

PVom  Carcross  a  steamer  carries  the 
tourist  oA'er  Xares  and  Tagish  Lakes  and 
Taku  Arm  to  a  short  rail  portage,  thence 
across  Lake  Atlin  to  the  excellent  inn  at 
Atlin.  This  lake,  eighty  miles  long,  set 
among  snowcapped  mountains  with  the 
mighty  Llewellyn  Glacier  near  by,  is  tran- 
scendenfly  beautiful  "and"  as  ]Miss  Burr 
continues,  "the  days  passed  under  the  spell 
of  its  enchantment  arc  among  the  most 
delightful  of  the  trip  to  the  north." 

Returning  to  Carcross  the  rail  trip  con- 
t  inues  along  river,  lake  and  through  canyon 
to  White  Horse  on  the  Yukon.  Here,  the 
traveler  boards  a  rixer  steamer  for  the 
forty-hour  sail  of  more  than  400  miles 
tkrough  superb  sccuer\-  to  DaAvson,  that 
picturesque  gold  center  of  j-est cr-year. 
From  here  it  is  necessary  this  summer, 
owing  to  "withdrawal  of  steamer  service 
between  Dawson,  Tanana  and  Fairbanks, 
to  return  to  White  Horse,  thence  direct  by 
rail  to  SkagAvay. 

The  other  gateway  to  interior  Alaska 
is  at  SeAvard,  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
nation's  new  railway,  stretching  467  miles 
thi-ough  the  heart  of  Alaska  to  Fairbanks, 
destined  some  day  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
mercial capitals  of  the  Territory. 

This  triumph  of  difficult  engineering, 
costing  about  fifty-six  million  dollars,  is  of 
momentous  importance  in  opening  Alaska 
to  the  outside  world.  As  the  New  York 
Herald  says : 

"In  passenger  transportation  a  two-week 
dog-sledge  journey  has  been  reduced  by  the 


in  Nevv  Mexico  and  Ariiona  Rockies 
by  saddle  and  pack. team  oi  anto 
ypuehinp  it  oe  luxe.' 


Explore  unbeaten  trails  across 
snowy  mountains  and  alongrush- 
ing  trout  streams.  Traverse  vir- 
gin forests  and  colorful  canyons. 
Unusual  Southwest  outings.  See 
the  Indians  of  the  Painted  Desert 
and  their  weird  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding the  Snake  Dance.  Will 
gladly  help  plan  your  trip. 

cAsk  for 

"OfftheBeatenPath" 

folder,  containing  maps,  pictures, 
itineraries  and  approximate  cost. 

W.  J.  BLACK,  Pass.  Traff.  Mgr. 

Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
1153  Railway  Exchange     CHICAGO 


ly/TOTOR,  fish,  golf,  camp  in  the 
■'•■•'•woods — or  along  the  motor  trail- 
er stop  in  a  big  city  hotel;  you're  close  to 
nature  or  civilization  as  you  please. 

Come!  By  motor,  rail  or  boat — ask  your 
local  ticket  agent  about  reduced  summer 
rates.     Write  for  information  and  literature. 

Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of  Minnesota  Assn. 

1154  East  6th  Street  St.  Paul,  Minn- 

When  you  urite,  indicate  kind  of  information 

desired:  General  Vacations,  Canoe  Trips 

Permanent  Summer  Home  Sites. 


COUTH  mmck 

A  complete  change  from  Europe   and 
the    beaten    paths    of    travel 

By  the  famous  V  fleet  of 
21,000  ton  vessels 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

MONTEVIDEO 

and  BUENOS  AIRES 

S.  S.  VASARI.  July  5 
S.  S.  VESTRIS,  July  15 
S.  S.  VAUBAN,  Aug.  26 
S.  S.  VANDYCK,  Sept.   9 

Special  Reduced  Rates 
For  information   apply  com- 
pany's office,   42    Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  or  any  local  agent. 

LAMPORT   &    HOLT 
LINE 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterling 
SAFETY  .  LIQUIDITY  -  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages  inherent  in  our  network  of  150 
offices,  our  world-uide  organization  and 
repute. 

New  York 
Chicago  Pbiliddphia     Boiton         San  FrandKO 

Lo*AD(«!ei     Mgntrtal  Toronto       Vancouver 
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railroad  to  a  comfortable  twenty-four-hour 
ride.  This  will  nieau  in  the  not  distant 
future  a  large  tourist  travel.  The  impres- 
sive grandeur  of  the  scenery  all  along  the 
route  is  alone  enough  to  insure  this." 

The  Alaska  Engineering  Commission 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  road  is  beiug 
completed  thus  sums  up  its  attractions: 

"Seward  on  beautiful  Resurrection  Bay, 
surrounded  by  picturesque  mountains,  for- 
ests, and  trout  stn^ams;  Spencer  Glacier 
Avith  its  vari-colored  ice  masses  pushing 
down  within  a  feAV  hundred  yards  of  the 
raih'oad;  Anchorage — at  the  head  of  Cook's 
Inlet — the  railroad  headquarters  and  out- 
fitting point  for  many  trii>s  of  interest; 
Mount  JNIcKinley,  monarch  of  North 
American  mountains,  tossing  its  snowy 
crest  four  miles  in  the  air,  visible  for  ;5()() 
miles  on  the  railroad;  JNlt.  JNIcKinley  X;t^ 
tional  Park,  3,0(J()  square  miles  of  un- 
touched nature,  the  center  of  an  unsiir- 
l)assed  wild  game  counlry,  reached  from 
jSlcKinley  Park  Station." 

President  Harding's  contemplated  trip  to 
Alaska  in  August  will  include  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  formal  opening  of  the  rail- 
way. Through  trains  arc  now  operated  be- 
tween Seward  and  Nenaua  with  buffet, 
observation  cars  and,  as  planned,  with 
sleepers  during  the  coming  summer.  The 
uncompleted  bridge  crossing  the  Nenana 
River  at  Nenana  necessitates  the  only 
break  on  the  line,  the  riAer  now  being 
crossed  by  ferry.  At  Seward,  Anchorage!, 
Nenana  and  Fairbanks  •nnll  be  found  hotels 
far  above  the  average  for  small  towns. 
They  are  equipped  with  electric  lights, 
steam  heat,  baths  and  other  modern  im- 
provements. For  complete  steamship 
service  to  Alaska  our  readers  are  referred  to 
table,  page  77,  "Pacific  Coastwise  Routes." 

SELECTED  BOOKS  OX  AL.\SKA 
Travels  in  Alaska,  John  Muir,  Houghton  MilTiin  Co., 

Alaska,  Ella  HinRinson.  The  Macmillan  Co..  ?.?.no. 

Alaska:  Our  Beautiful  Northland  of  Opportunity, 
.\ynes  Rush  Burr,  The  Puyc  Cn..  5').oo. 

Conquest  of  Mt.  McKinley,  Belmore  Brown,  G.  1'. 
Putnam's  Sdus.  $%.oo. 

Guide  to  Alaska  and  Yukon,  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 
52.50. 

A  Chechako  in  Alaska  and  Yukon,  Charlotte  Cam- 
eron, Fred'k.  A.  Stokes,  $6.00. 

THE  LURE  OF  HAWAII 

*    Writing  of  Hawaii  in  The  London  Times, 
Lord  Northcliffe  recently  said: 

"No  matter  what  sort  of  fairyland  you 
l\ave  imagined  Hawaii  to  be,  no  matter 
what  colorless,  aucniic  pamphlets  you  may 
have  read  of  it  on  the  way  there,  itsuuigical 
reality  far  and  far  exceeds  its  advertised 
charm.  ...  It  is  just  a  sera])  of  Paradise 
(Iropt  down  by  a  lucky  tluke  into  the  middle 
of  the  Sea  of  Endless  Summer." 

Cooled  by  the  steady,  northeast  trades 
sweeping  over  countless  miles  of  the 
Pacific  the  summer  temperature  of  Hawaii 
is  delightful.  Indeed  as  Leland  E.  (\>fer, 
Assistant  Surgeon-CJeneral,  U.  S.  Quaran- 
tine Sejvice  has  written: 

"The  usual  medical  'don'ts'  do  not  apply 
to  Hawaii's  cliinatt-.  The  influences  in 
these  beautiful  islands  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance to  bodily  well-being  of  any  well- 
known  health  resort  of  the  world." 
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-you  will  be  served  with 
equal  satisfaction  at  the  sea- 
shore or  in  the  mountains  by-- 


ABA 


American 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 

FOR  TRAVELERS 
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jm '  AmrriranlSnnkrrs  Aaiionalion  (.^ijfj,, , 

==^    ViUYjy.   .Vjj '_-!■■  »   1         iBinHTH   »T«Tt   tANK 
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Ask  for  them 

at  your  bank  or 

write  for  Particulars 

to 


FACTS 


About  A'B'A    Cheques 

—  universally  used  by  travelers  in  every 

land, 
—jour  countersignature  in  presence  of 

acceptor  identifies  you. 

— safe  to  have  on  the  person  because 
ihoy  cannot  be  used  until  they  have 
been  countersigned  by  the  original 
holder. 

—safer  than  money,  and  frequently 
more  convenient  than  Letters  of  Credit 
because  the  bearer  is  less  dependent 
on  banking  hours. 

— issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  denom- 
inations of  $10,  }>20,  930  and  ^100. 
—compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  use. 


Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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Remington 
Portable 


EXAMINE  this  wonderful  typewriter.  Write  on  it. 
Note  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  operation;  the 
facihty  with  which  you  can  handle  all  your  writing, 
and  you  will  realize  that  this  is  the  machine  you  have 
been  waiting  for. 

It  fits  in  a  rase  only  four  inches  high  and  can  be 
carried  and  used  anywhere.  It  has  the  STANDARD 
KEYBOARD,  with  four  rows  of  keys  and  no  shifting 
for  figures.  It  has  the  automatic  ribbon  reverse.  It  has 
every  feature  you  associate  with  typewriting  at  its  best. 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  the  Remington 
Portable — which  is  taxing  to  the  utmost  our  factory 
capacity — is  proof  of  its  leadership,  in  quality  and 
popularity. 

I 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
374  Broadway,  New  York 


On   sale   by   over   1,600   dealers 
and  all  Remington  Branch  Offices 


Send  for  our  illustrated  *Tor  You— . 
For  Everybody."  Address  Room  62 


VACATION  TRIPS   AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS—Conuaucd 


Tlie  voyage  from  either  Puget  Sound, 
the  rioldcii  Oate  or  Southern  California, 
occupying  six  or  seven  days,  is  one  of  the 
pleasurable  experiences  of  a  visit  to  these 
Islands.  Storms  are  rare  and  the  sea 
usually  calm. 

While  the  tourist  will  land  at  Honolulu, 
Island  of  Oahu,  no  visit  to  Hawaii  is  com- 
plete which  does  not  embrace  trips  from 
this  famous  port  1o  the  four  other  important 
islands  Kaiuii,  Molokai,  IVIaui  and  Hawaii. 

The  attractions  of  each  are  of  infinite 
variety  and  charm. 

Honolulu  is  a  fascinating  city  with  its 
palm-shaded  boulevards,  tropical  parks 
and  its  incomparable  Waikiki  Beach,  which 
])rompled  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Treves, 
surgeon  to  the  King  of  England,  to  say: 

"One  great  joy  of  Honolulu  is  the  sea 
bathing,  for  nothing  can  surpass  it.  Those 
who  find  delight  in  this  rudimentary  pur- 
suit must  go  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
understand  it  in  perfection.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  there  is  luxurious  bathing  ou 
the  Lido  by  Venice,  or  at  Atlantic  City, 
or  on  the  coast  between  Capetown  and 
Dunbar.  These  places,  as  Mercutio  said 
of  his  wound,  'will  serve,'  but  they  fail 
to  approach  such  l)athing  as  can  be  found 
in  (he  cove  which  lies  in  the  shelter  of 
Diamond  Head." 

Rail  and  motor  trips  lead  to  inland  at- 
tractions including  the  celebrated  Pali,  a 
precipice  flanked  by  towering  mountains, 
1  ropical  plantations  and  foam-fringed  shores. 

Kauai,  "The  Garden  Isle,"  is  noted  for 
Ihe  beauty  of  its  scenery,  brilliantly  colored 
canyons  and  natural  wonders,  including 
Ihc  Barking  Sands  of  Nohili  and  the 
Spouting  Horn  at  Koloa. 

It  is  on  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Hawaii, 
hoAvever,  that  the  tourist  will  find  those 
iiiipressi\e  natural  Avonders,  the  craters  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  each  of  these 
islands  are  areas  of  the  newly  established 
Hawaii  National  Park  enclosing  the  world's 
greatest  volcanoes. 

Over  Maui  and- included  in  the  National 
Park,  towers  the  great  extinct  crater  of 
Haleakala  ("house  of  the  sun")  10,000  feet 
in  altitude,  of  which  Mark  Twain  wrote: 

"It  is  the  siiblimest  spectacle  I  ever 
witnessed.  I  felt  like  the  Last  Man,  neg- 
lected of  the  Judgment,  and  left  pinnacled 
in  mid-luaven,  a  forgotten  relic  of  a  van- 
ished world." 

On  the  Island  of  Hawaii  in  another  area 
of  the  National  Park  is  to  be  seen  the 
world's  greatest  living  volcano,  Kilaxiea, 
and  nearby  that  lowering  summit  INIauna 
Loa,  each  reached  from  attractive  Hilo, 
the  second  largest  city  of  the  islands. 
Describing  the  former,  E.  W.  Newman, 
t  liiveler  and  lecturer  says: 

'"The  fires  of  a  Aisiblc  inferno  burning 
in  the  midst  of  an  earthly  paradise  is  a 
striking  contrast,  afforded  only  in  the 
1  lawaii  National  Park.  It  is  a  combuiation 
of  all  that  is  terrifying  and  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, a  blending  of  the  awful  with  the  mag- 
nificent. Lava-flows  of  centuries  are  piled 
liigh  abotit   a  living  volcano,  which  is  set 
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like  a  ruby  in  an  emerald  bower  of  tropical 
grandeur.  Picture  a  perfect  May  day, 
when  glorious  sunshine  and  smiling  nature 
combine  to  make  the  heart  glad;  then 
multiply  that  day  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  the  result  is  the  climate  of 
Hawaii.  Add  to  this  the  sweet  odors,  the 
luscious  fruits,  the  luxuriant  verdure,  the 
flowers  and  colorful  beauty  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  Hawaii  National  Park  becomes  a 
dreamland  that  lingers  in  one's  memory  as 
long  as  memory  survives." 

For    steamship    routes    to    Hawaii    sec 
table  below: 

SELECTED  BOOKS   ON   HAWAII 
Hawaii  Past  and  Present,  Wm.  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  Dod!, 

Mead  &  ('o..  S2.00. 
Our   Hawaii,  C.  London.  The  Macmi'lan  Co..  Ss-oo. 

PACIFIC  COASTWISE  ROUTES 


Ports 


Los  Angeles  (Wilming- 
ton) and  Santa  C'ata- 
lina  Island 

Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco 

San  Diego,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Taco- 
ma  and  Seattle 

San  Francisco  and  I'ort- 
lantl 


Lit> 


San       Francisco,        Los 
Angeles,  Mexican  and 
American 
Panama 


C^-ntral 
])orts 
Canal 
Seattle   to 
and 
Alaskan 


Southeastern 
Southwestern 
Ports,  Nome 
and  St.  Michael 

Seattle  to  Southeastern 
and  Southwestern 

Alaskan  Ports 

Seattle,  Victoria,  Van- 
couver, Ocean  Falls, 
Swanson  Bay,  Prince 
Rupert   Anijox 

Tacoma  and  Seattle  to 
Puget  Sound  Points 

\'ancoiiver.  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  and 
Prince  Rupert 

\'aneouver  and  Alaskan 
Ports 

Vancouver,  Victoria  and 
Seattle 


W  i  1  111  i  n  g  t  o  n 

Transportalioii 

Comimny 

Los        Angeles 

Steamship  Co. 

Pacific     S.      S. 

( 'ompany 

San     Franciscd 
a    Portland    S. 
S.  Company 
Pacific  Mail  S. 
S.  Company 


Alaska     S. 
Company 


Pacific     S. 
Comi)any 


S. 


S. 


Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Coast  S. 
S.  Co. 

Puget       Sound 
Nav.  Co. 
(irand      Trunk 
Pacific  Coast  S. 
S.  Co. 

Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway- 
S.  S.  Lines 
Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway 
S.  S.  Lines 


TRANSPACIFIC  ROUTES 


Fort.'i 


Los  Angeles  and  Hawaii 
(about  July  15) 

San  Francisco  and 
Hawaii 

San  Francisco,  Hawaii, 
Samoa   and   Australia 

San  Francisco,  Hawaii 
and  Oriental  ports 

San  Francisco  and  Ori- 
ental ports 

San  Francisco  and  Ori- 
ental ports 

San  Francisco,  Society 
Islands,  Cook  Islands, 
N.  Zealand,  Australia 

Seattle  and  Hawaii 

Seattle      and      Oriental 

ports 
Seattle      and      Oriental 

ports 
Tacoma      to      Oriental 

ports 
Vancouver  and  Oriental 

ports 

Vancouver  and  Hawaii, 
Fiji  Islands,  New  Zea- 
land  and    Australia 


Lines 


S. 


Los        Angeles 
Steamshi])  Co. 
Matson    Navi- 
gation Co. 
Oceanic    S 
Company 
Pacific  JSIail  S. 
S.  Company 
Toyo         Kisen 
Kaisha 

China  Mail  S. 
S.  Company 
Union  Steam- 
ship Company 
of  New  Zealand 
Matson  N  a  Ne- 
gation Co. 
Admiral  Line 

Nippon    Yusen 
Kaisha 

Osaka     Shosen 
Kaisha 

Canadian  Pa- 
cific Steam- 
ships, Limited 
Canadian  Aus- 
tralasian Royal 
Mail  S.  S.  Line 


Consolidation 
Coal 
is  I 

rfean  Coal 


Consoll^tioii  Coal 
for  theTexjBe  Industry 

Ranking  high  among  the  industries  of 
America,  is  the  great  Textile  Industry.  This 
industry,  in  1919,  consumed  $2,727,000,000 
worth  of  raw  cotton,  wool  and  other  supplies 
and  from  it  produced  $5,180,000,000  worth  of 
textile  products.  To  accomplish  this  great  in- 
crease, 8,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were 
consumed. 

Because  of  its  high  heat  content,  cleanliness 
and  careful  selection.  Consolidation  Coal  is 
ideally  suited  to  the  requirements  of  this  pro- 
gressive and  efficient  industry. 

And  the  same  high  quality  of  ore,  backed  by 
the  sound  principles  of  production,  which 
render  our  coals  so  acceptable  to  the  textile 
industry,  guarantees  equal  satisfaction  to  other 
industrial  consumers. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Muiison  building  -  J\(ew  "York  City 

FIRST   NATL   BANK  BLDG..  Defroif.  Mich.  UNION   TRUST  BLDG..   Washingfon.  DC. 

137  MARKET    STREET     Portsmouth. N. H.  FISHER    BLDG.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

CONTINENTAL  BLDG,.     Baltimore.  Md.  UNION   CENTRAL  BLDG..  Cmcmnati.Ohio. 

STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG.,     Boston. f^ass.  FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG..  Roor)oke.  Vn. 

LAND  TITLE  BLDO..  Philadelphia. Pa 

rNORTH   WESTERN   FUEL  CO,  MERCHANTS  NATL  BANK  BLDG..  St.  PauLMinn. 

Sales  Agents  \  NORTH   WESTERN  FUEL  CO,  ROCKFELLER   BLDG..  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Umpire  coal  company  ltd.  SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG..       MontreaLOuekc 
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VACATION  TRIPS  AND  VhAX- 
GROUNDS— Cominued 


Give  Yourself  a 
Two  Weeks'  Vacation 

It  it  requires  an  hour  a  day  to  take 
care  of  a  furnace,  that  means  that 
you  put  in  over  two  weeks  of  waking 
time  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Couldn't  you  put  that  time  to 
better  advantage  than  shoveling 
coal  and  ashes? 

With  Clow  Gasteam  Radiators 
in  the  building,  heat  becomes  your 
servant — not  your  master. 

They  do  everything  that  any 
other  means  of  heat  can  do — and 
a  good  deal  besides.  They  are  ad- 
justable to  changing  weather.  They 
can  be  operated  singly  or  in  com- 
bination. And  where  it  is  desirable, 
they  can  be  coupled  to  a  central 
heating  plant. 

Each  Clow  Gasteam  Radiator 
is  a  complete  heating  plant  in  itself 
— generating  steam  and  using  gas 
for  fuel.  They  are  absolutely  safe 
and  automatically  regulated. There 
is  no  danger  of  freezing  when  in- 
stalled in  exposed  or  infrequently 
used  locations. 

Clow  Gasteam  Radiators  are  attractive 
in  appearance.  They  are  built  of  cast  iron 
and  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Homes,  hospitals,  schools, 
public  places — in  fact,  all  buildings  that  re- 
quire dependable  warmth — are  being  heated 
with  unequaled  satishaction  by  the  Clow 
Gasteam  Heating  System. 

There  is  a  Clow 
representative  in 
your  vicinity  who 
will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  all  about 
Gasteam  heat- 
ing and  give  you 
theexactfiguresof 
installation   cost. 


Send  {or  the  Clow 
Gasteam  Book 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 


PLAYGROUNDS  OF  THE  DOMINION 

Across  the  great  sweep  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  from  the  Land  of  Evangeline 
in  the  IMaritime  ProAnnces  to  the  forest- 
fringed  sliores  of  tlie  Pacific  Straits  are 
summer  playgromids  of  infinite  variety. 
A  brief  glimpse  follows  of  the  more  notable 
Canadian  travel  and  vacation  attractions. 

"Novia  Scotia,"  says  Log-an  Marshall 
in  his  book  "Seeing  America"  (John  C. 
Winston),  "like  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  whence  it  derives  its  name — 
has  many  bays  and  harbors  on  its  jagged 
eoast-line.  Of  these  Halifax  is  the  best 
known  for  its  boating  and  aquatic  sports. 
Yannouth,  with  its  beautiful  hawthorn 
hedges,  is  another  well-known  Nova  Seotian 
port.  At  Grand  F*re  one  may  in  fancy 
visit  the  site  of  the  home  of  Evangeline 
herself,  the  forge  of  Basd,  the  site  of  the 
Church  and  of  Father  Felicien's  dwelling. 
Every  foot  of  the  ground  will  breathe  the 
incense  of  romance  and  history — indeed, 
this  Land  of  Evangeline  and  the  closely 
associated  portions  of  Nova  Scotia  is  ac- 
elanned  by  thousands  of  tourists — it  has 
within  itself  all  of  the  elements  that 
rejuvenate." 

Then  across  the  Strait  of  Canso  is  pic- 
turesque Cape  Breton  Island  with  its 
incomparable  Bi*as  d'Or  Lakes,  a  yacht- 
man's  paradise. 

The  chief  gateway's  to  Nova  Scotia  are 
at  Yarmouth.  Digby  and  Halifax.  Be- 
tween Yarmouth  and  Boston  are  operated 
steamers  of  the  Boston  &  Yarmouth  S.  S. 
Line.  Between  Digby  and  St.  John, 
across  the  Baj'  of  Fundy,  are  operated 
steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  System. 
Halifax  is  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways,  this  system  pro- 
viding connection  with  the  New  England 
rail  lines.  It  is  also  a  terminus  of  the 
Dominion  Atlantic  Railwaj-.  Halifax  is 
on  the  route  of  the  Red  Cross  Line  from 
New  York  and  a  port  of  call  on  the  I'^ir- 
ness  Bennuda  Line's  New  York  to  Quebec 
steamer  cruises. 

Ne\\'  Brunswick  perhaps  offers  a  greater 
\ariety  of  summer  vacation  attractions 
than  her  more  frequented  neighbor  Nova 
Scotia.  She  has  many  delightful  watering 
l)laces  along  her  much  indented  coast-line, 
a  sport  man's  paradise  in  the  myriad  rivers, 
lakes  and  dense  forests  of  the  ulterior.  At 
St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea  you  may  join 
Colonel  Bogey  oxev  one  of  the  most  superb 
golf  courses  in  Canada,  while  amid  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  interior  you  may  hunt  [va. 
season)  moose,  caribou,  black  bear  and 
deer.  Of  excellent  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  the  opportunities  are  inexhaustible. 
Speaking  of  a  single  river  in  the  north  of  the 
Province,  the  Nepisiguitor  "Riverof  Foam- 
ing Waters,"  Theodore  Roosevelt  MTote: 

"Good-by,  lovely  Nepisiguit.  stream  of 
the  beautiful  pools,    the  fisherman's  ely- 


sium;  far(>well  to  thy  merry,  noisy  current, 
thy  long  quiet  stretches,  thy  high  bluffs, 
thy  wooded  and  thy  rocky  shores.  Long 
may  thy  music  lull  the  innocent  angler 
into  day-dreams  of  hiij)])ines.s.  Long  may 
thy  romantic  scenery  charm  the  eye  and 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  artist,  and  wel- 
come the  angler  to  a  happy  syhan  home." 

New  Brunswick  is  intersected  by  the 
two  great  Canadian  Rail  Systems  with 
United  States  connections,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canadian  National  liailways. 

On  tlH>  north  al.'^o,  in  tlie  nature  of  a  great 
inland  lake  ninety  mih's  long,  are  the  ex- 
quisite Avaters  of  Chaleur  Bay,  into  which 
flow  .sixt.\-  rivers  and  streams  from  the 
interior.  Sea  and  brook  trout  abound  in 
these  tributaries. 

Beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  New 
Brunswick  is  that  romantic  land  known  as 
the  Ciaspe'  Peninsula,  which  figured  so 
proniinentlj'  in  the  daj's  of  earlj^  discovery, 
and  about  which  cluster  many  traditions, 
notably  those  associated  with  that  ex- 
traordinary formation  which  stands  like 
a  sentinel  of  the  eastern  capes,  Perce'  Rock. 

Another  ProAnnce  with  many  charms  for 
the  summer  vacationist  is  Prince  EdAvard 
Island— "Abegweit"  (cradled  in  the  waves), 
as  the  Indians  termed  it.  The  modern 
designation  is  "Garden  of  the  Gulf." 
Charlotteto'UTi,  Tignish,  Summerside  and 
scores  of  other  places  are  favorite  vacation 
resorts.  Fresh  and  salt  water  fishing 
abounds  and  yachting  and  camping  are 
popular  here. 

The  island  is  reached  from  Cape  Tor- 
mentine,  N.  B.,  by  steamer  to  Borden, 
while  transportation  on  the  island  itself 
is  afforded  by  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway  ^^Canadian  National  System). 

For  those  who  would  journey  to  the  far 
north  there  is  the  ocean  voyage  to  New- 
foundland, altho  politically  not  a  part  of 
the  Dominion.  Its  approach  is  by  steamer 
from  North  Sydney,  N.  S.,  the  leading 
port  being  Port  aux  Basques.  Transporta- 
tion to  the  interior  is  by  the  Reid  New- 
foundland railway.  Newfoundland  is  a 
region  of  big  game  hunting  and  excellent 
fishing. 

"The  St.  Lawi-ence,"  says  J.  Castell 
Hopkins,  F.R.S.,  in  "French  Canada  and 
the  St.  Lawrence"  (John  C.  Winston), 
"comes  down  to  the  Gulf  under  various 
names.  lYom  the  little  River  St.  Louis 
it  pours  through  the  gi-eat  inland  sea  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
with  crowded  canals  into  Lake  Huron; 
thence  in  another  outflow  through  the 
St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  from  there  bj'  the  Niagara  Ri\'er  and 
its  wonderful  falls  to  Lake  Ontario.  From 
Lake  Ontario  for  750  miles  it  rolls  to  the 
gulf  and  ocean  under  its  own  historic  name. 
As  it  broadens  and  deepens  into  beautiful 
lakes  or  narrows  and  shallows  into  restless 
rapids;  as  it  sweeps  past  cliffs  crowned 
with  verdure  or  gi-eat  natm-al  ridges  capped 
with  dense  forests;  as  these  break  fre- 
quently to  reveal  fertile  valleys  and  a  rolling 
country,  or  rise  into  rugged  and  yet  ex- 
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^he  VAUJE ^  TlUt 

for  instance,  in  making 
good  smoking  tobacco 

FOLKS,  Time  can  be  either  a  good  servant  or 
hard  master,  dependin'  on  its  use. 

THERE'S  tobacco,  for  instance.  You  can't 
crowd  Nature  when  the  tobacco's  grow^in'  an' 
you  can't  rush  time  w^hen  the  tobacco's  agein'. 

SO  WE,  take  that  good  ole  Burley  that  ripened 
slowly  in  the  Kentucky  sun  and  we  store  it  in 
wooden  hogsheads  for  two  years.  Time  makes 
it  mild  an'  sweet  as  nothing  else  can. 

PUTTIN'  quick -sand  in  the  hour-glass  won't 
shorten  the  day's  work,  an'  quick  methods 
w^on't  mellow  tobacco.  Stick  to  Velvet,  the  aged 
in  the  wood  pipe  tobacco. 


1^^ 


®  1922,    LiGCBTT  •  MVSRS  ToBACCO  Co. 
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IN  selecting  your  revolver 
remember  that  precision, 
security  and  reliability  are  ab- 
solutely essential.  It  is  because 
thev  excel  in  those  very  quali- 
ties that  Smith  .5c  Wesson 
revolvers  have  won  the  title 
''superior.  " 


Smith  <^  Wesson 

C)tanufacturers  of  Superior  'lievohers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


^ 


No  arins  are 
cenuine  Smith 
^Wesson  Arms 
unless  they  bear 
plainly  marked 
on  the  barrel, 
the  name 

SMITH   &.  WESSON, 

SPRINGFIELD. 

MASS. 


Catalogue  sent  on  reque^.t 
Address  Department  A 
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qiiisitcly  picturesque  erahodiinents  of  iia- 
liifc  such  as  the  ]iciji:hts  of  Quchof;  then- 
coiiK's  I  lie  thougJit  that  liorc.  indeed,  is 
a  fining  entrance  to  a  great  country,  an 
a(U>quate  environment  for  the  history  of 
a  romantic  people,  a  natural  stage-setting 
for  great  events  and  gallant  deeds." 

Tourists  delight  in  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  Thousand  Islands;  they  are  thi-iilcil 
l>y  the  Rapids  Trip;  Montreal,  Canada's 
commercial  capital,  and  Old -World  Que- 
l)ec  are  each  of  absorbing  inten-st,  but  it  is 
in  the  lower  riv'er  that  the  heart  of  French 
Canada  is  reached,  and  we  meet  the  habi- 
tant. As  Harrison  Rhodes  in  Town  ami 
Cuuntrij  says:  "A  trip  through  this  coun- 
try is  indeed  a  trip  abroad.  .  .  .  Of  course 
the  fori  ignness  of  Quebec  City  is  so  obvious 
and  so  well-known  that  it  is  useless  to  write 
about  it,  but  down  the  river  toward  the 
gulf  is  an  ancient  land,  mostly  onh*  acces- 
sible by  boat,  which  still  invites  explora- 
tion. Artists  come  back  with  talk  of 
(^uai  des  Eboulements,  where  are  quaint 
iDilgings  and  feather  beds  and  strange  food 
and  that  rarest  of  all  wild  fowl  to-day, 
cheapness.  There  is  Murray  Bay,  like 
a  smart  English  settlement  in  a  stub- 
bornly French  count r}%  where  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  twentieth  centuries  join 
for  your  amusement.  There  are  villages 
farther  down,  almost  unvisited  by  tourists, 
v\liile  you  maj'^  find,  so  j'^ou  can  always  tell 
yourself,  some  gem  of  antique  furniture  or 
some  foolish  treasure  brought  by  some  early 
aristocratic  adventurer  to  the  wilderness 
from  the  gay  land  of  France.  Then  there 
are  the  Laureutian  Mountains,  dotted 
with  blue  lakes,  the  wilderness  and  the 
habitant  wathin  a  few  hours'  journey  of 
metropolitan  JMontreal." 

The  trip  to  the  lower  river  must  not 
omit  that  indispensable  extension,  a  sail 
into  the  mighty  canyon  of  the  Saguenav', 
an  experience  not  to  be  duplicated  on  this 
continent. 

River  transportation  really  begins  with 
Lake  Ontario.  From  Lewiston  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  to  Toronto, 
and  from  Toronto  to  Chicoutimi  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Saguenay  River,  are 
operated  divisions  of  the  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines,  long  an  institution  on  the  St. 
LawTence,  with  summer  schedules  provid- 
ing for  convenient  connections  at  each  of 
the  divisional  ports. 

Over  the  surface  of  Ontario  and  beyond 
its  immediate  boundaries  are  spread  a 
series  of  delightful  playgrounds  of  which 
Lilian  Whiting  says  in  her  book  "Canada, 
the  Spellbinder"  (E.  P.  Button  Co.): 
"The  colossal  scale  of  the  summer  resorts 
of  Canada  suggests  the  haunts  of  the  Titans. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  have  long  been 
a  recognized  locality  for  vacation  dajs; 
but  the  region  of  Central  Canada  from 
[   Lake-of-Bays,  Algonqum  Park  to  Minaki 
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on  the  lakes  east  of  Winnipeg  opens  a  new 
world  to  the  summer  visitor.  It  invites 
the  seeker  after  health,  rest,  sport  or  ar- 
tistic enjojTnent;  it  offers  ideal  conditions 
for  the  writer  or  student  as  well.  .  .  . 
Take,  for  example,  Lake-of-Bays !  Poetic, 
bewitching,  star-crowned  Wawa!" 

"North  of  the  Lake-of-Bays  is  Algonquin 
Park — reservation  of  nearly  two  million 
acres — a  sportsman's  paradise.  The  Tima- 
gami  region  is  one  of  great  scenic  beauty 
— the  crystal  clearness  of  the  water  is 
famous — the  atmosphere  is  'clear  and  dry.' 

' '  Very  engaging  is  all  this  country  of  the 
Highlands  of  Ontario,  made  so  easy  to  ac- 
cess. ...  In  the  IVIuskoka  region  it  is 
estimated  that  there  is  a  transient  summer 
population,  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
everj'  year,  of  people  from  both  States  and 
Dominion.  Then,  too,  what  can  be  said 
of  that  sail  among  the  tliirty  thousand 
islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay?  In  color  and 
idyllic  charm  this  sail  rivals  the  famous 
cruise  among  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  all  the 
summer  resorts  of  this  region,  Minne- 
coganashene.  Sans  Souci,  Rose  Point,  and 
various  nooks  of  Acrdant  charm  are  peo- 
pled by  their  summer  lovers.  Lake  Xipis- 
sing  and  the  French  River  are  attractive 
grounds  for  tlie  camper  and  canoeist — 
Kibigami,  "country  of  lakes,"  is  a  new  out- 
ing ground  in  Canada,  now  made  accessible 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways." 

"From  the  phy.sical  geographer's  point 
of  \Hlew  every  feature  of  the  Alps  has  its 
counterpart  somewhere  in  the  Rockies," 
says  A.  P.  Coleman,  F.R.S.,  in  his  inter- 
esting volume,  "The  Canadian  Rockies, 
New  and  Old"  (Henry  Frowde,  Toronto). 
"Folds  and  faults  and  tilted  strata  are 
carved  into  an  infinitude  of  shapes,  includ- 
ing risky  peaks  and  aiguilles;  snow  and 
ice  are  present  in  every  form,  smooth  and 
easy  or  torn  with  blue  crevasses  and  si)lin- 
tered  into  daring  saracs.  There  is  every 
variety  of  stream  at  work — gentle  or  furious, 
including  much  larger  rivers  and  larger 
A'alleys  than  are  in  the  Alps.  Small  lakes  are 
far  more  numerous  and  beautiful.  Everj' 
element  of  interest  and  beauty  on  the  physi- 
cal side  is  as  well  developed  somewliere  in  the 
Rockies  as  it  is  in  the  Alps.  There  is  a 
cleanness  and  virginity,  an  exquisite  loveli- 
ness, about  many  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
peaks  and  valleys  that  has  a  peculiar  charm." 

"Places  of  unusual  interest  and  beauty 
were  chosen  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
System  for  opening  the  range  to  mountain 
climbers  and  travelers,  of  which  the  chief 
is  Banff  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  Park," 
says  Walter  D-nnght  Wilcox,  F.R.O.S., 
in  his  book,  "The  Rockies  of  Canada" 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  "Lake  Louise  has 
the  enduring  attraction  of  nature  in  one  of 
her  grandest  and  most  inspiring  moods. 
...  In  all  the  mountain  wildness  the  most 
complete  picture  of  natural  beauty  is  re- 
alized in  O'Hara  Lake." 

Northward  on  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  System  is  Mt.  Robson  Park 
and  favorite  points  for  mountaineers. 


CHICAOq 

mLWAUKEi 


Radically 
Reduced  Fares 

Pacific  Northwest 


Round  trip  from  Chicago 


$ 


O|>00 

V^^^3.  va( 


Seattle  'Tacoma  -  twin  capitals  of 

vacation  universe.  Would  you  conquer  mountains  it  is  but 
a  few  hours  to  snowclad  Rainier  or  to  the  Olympics — the 
range  i;i  the  sea.  Camp  in  the  Cascades  under  mighty  firs; 
cruise  on  island'dotted  Puget  Sound,  gUmpsing  the  Pacific 
through  the  Strait  of  San  Juan. 

$104—  Pacific  Coast  Tour  -including 

the  Puget  Sound  country ;  Portland  and  the  Columbia  River 
Highway ;  thence  via  rail  or  boat  to  California.  Choice  of 
routes  returning. 

Corresponding  reductions  from  your  home  town.     Tickets  now  on  sale. 

And  in  traveling  to  the  Pufjct  Sound  Country  you  can  ride  over  the  World's 
Longest  Electrified  Railroad.  The  use  of  "white  coal"  eliminates  soot  and 
cinders,  enabling  you  to  thoroughly  enjoy,  from  open  observation  cars,  the 
most  stupendous  mountain  scenery. 

The  famous  "Olympian"  and  the  "Columbian"  between  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest  are  electrically  operated  for  649  miles. 

\  Chicago 

^fQiviuhee  S  St.  Paul 

\V^^>_  Railway 

Consult  lis  about  your  trip  West. 
Write  for  fares,  travel  information 
and  free  descriptive  booklets. 

GEO.  B.  HAYNES,  General  Passenger  Agent 
lom  1350.  Railway  Exchange  Bldg..  Chicago,  IU> 
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2s: 


Above  is  an  actual  plioro- 
grapli  of  Corona  number 
27,025  purchased  nine  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Conklyn,  whose 
statement  appears  below. 


cAfim  years  service 
^i^^  repairs 

"/CORONA  has  been  my  helper  for  nine  years.  This 
V_><  wonderful  little  typewriter  has  aided  me  in  my 
business,  increased  my  income,  made  school  work 
easier  for  my  children,  been  private  secretary  to  my 
wife  —  and  in  nine  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  use 
has  cost  me  exactly  thirty-five  cents  for  repairs!"  — 
W.  E.  Conklyn,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Conklyn's  experience  is  not  a  bit  unusual.  Nearly 
half  a  million  people  have  learned  that  Corona  is  the 
most  willing,  tireless  private  secretary  in  the  world. 
And  sixteen  years  of  service  has  proved  that  it  is  the 
sturdiest  and  most  trouble-proof  of  all  typewriters, 
regardless  of  size  or  price. 

JVrite  for  this  free  booklet 


Read  how  Corona  has  helped 
other  men  and  women  to  in- 
crease their  output  and  incomes. 
With  the  booklet  we  will  give 
you  the  address  of  tlie  nearest 
dealer  from  whom  you  may  pur- 
chase Corona  on  ea>y  payments. 


Corona  weighs  only  63-2  pounds, 
folds  and  fits  in  a  neat,  compact 
carrying  case  no  bigger  than  your 
hat,  will  do  all  the  work  you 
require  of  an  old-fashioned 
'"heavy"  typewriter,  and  is  far 
more  durable. 


Ask  for 

Booklet  No.  5 


The  Personal  Writing  Machine 

t=»c/-    II   e  DAT  r\trc      *.-' 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF 


Luilt  by  CORONA  TYPEWRITER    COMPANY,  Inc. 

105  M.MNT  Street  Groton,  N.Y. 


VACATION  TRIPS   AND   PLAY- 
GROUNDS—Connm.eJ 


Fold  it  up  —  take  it  'with  you  —  typewrite  anywhere 


From  ocean  to  ocean  across  tliis  vaai  do- 
main of  seashore,  river,  mountain,  lake  and 
plain  span  the  steel  bands  of  Canada's  two 
groat  rail  systems,  the  Canadian  National 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
former  witli  almost  40,000  miles  of  tracks, 
the  latter  -witli  a  mileage  of  about  20,000. 

Over  tlie  Canadian  National  Grand 
Trunk  the  summf>r  tourist  may  travel  from 
Cape  Breton  Island,  along  the  shores  of 
Chaleur  Bay  and  St.  Lawrence  Gulf, 
through  the  Quebec  and  Ontario  Lake 
regions  to  Lake  Nipigon  and  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  across  the  plains  to  Mt.  Robson 
Park,  in  the  heart  of  the  northernmost 
Rockies,  and  through  the  Fraser  and 
Skeena  River  valleys  to  the  Pacific. 

From  the  Maritime  Provinces  we  may 
pass  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  System 
through  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick, 
along  the  Ottawa  River,  into  the  High- 
lands of  Ontario,  on  to  the  Nipissing,  Lake 
Nipigon,  Lake  of  the  Woods  regions, 
across  A'ast  wheal  lands  to  the  great  wall  of 
the  Roek-y  Mountains  to  Banff  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  Park,  Lake  Louise, 
Field  and  Glacier,  each  in  settings  unsur- 
passed by  the  Alps,  to  the  picturesque 
Kootenai',  Arrowhead,  O'Kanagan  Lakes 
districts,  and  finally  down  the  Fraser 
River  Canjon  to  the  western  ocean. 

SELECTED  BOOKS  ON  CANADA 

A  Winter  of  Content,  Laura  Lee  Davidson,  Abingdon 

Press,  5i.50. 
The  New  North,  Afm.cs  Cameron,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

J4-50. 
The  Laurentians,  T.    NL    Longstreth,    The   Century 

Co.,  $3.50. 
Among   the   Canadian   Alps,    Lawrence  J.   Burpee, 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  55.00. 
Sunset   Canada;    British   Columbia   and   Beyond, 

Archie  Bell.  The  Page  Company,  56.00 
French  Canada  and    the  St.  Lawrence,  J.   CastcU 

Hopkins,  John  C  A^'inston  Co.,  5,5.50. 
Canada,    The    Spellbinder,    Lilian    Whiting,    E.    P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  S3. 00. 
The    Rockies   of    Canada,    Walter    Dwight    Wilco.t, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  55.00. 
The  Canadian  Rockies,  New  and  Old,  A.  P.  Cole- 

Tn^n,  Henry  Frowde  (Toronto). 
The   Tourist's   Maritime   Provinces,    Ruth   Kedzie 

Wood,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  52  50. 

GENERAL  BOOKS  OP  INTEREST  TO 
TRAVELERS  IN  AMERICA 

By     Motor     to   the    Golden     Gate,     Emily     Post, 

D.  Appleton  &  Co..  $3.00. 
Abroad  at  Home,  Julian    Street,  The  Century  Co., 

5s  00. 
American  Adventures,  Julian  Street,  The  Century 

Co.,  $5.00. 
A  Hoosier  Holiday,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.,  55-00. 
Old  Seaport  Towns  of    the   South,  Mildred  Cram, 

Dodd,  .Mead  &  Co..  53  00. 
On  the  Treiil  of  the  Pioneers,  John  T.  Paris,  Geo.  H. 

Doran  Co.,  S3. 50. 
Historic  Shrines  of  America,  John  T.  Fans,  Geo.  H. 

Doran  Co..  S5.00. 
Roving  East  and    Roving  West,  E.  V.  Lucas,  Geo. 

H.  Doran  Co..  S2.00. 
The  Wilderness  Road  to  Kentucky,  Dr.  Wm.  Allen 

Pusey,  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  53-50. 
Potomac  Landings,  Paul  Wilstach,  Doubleday  Page 

&  Co..  5s. 00. 
In  Vacation  America,  Harrison  Rhodes,     Harper  & 

Bros.,  $2.00. 
Seeing  the  Far  West,  John  T.  Fans,  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Co.,  56. 00. 
Seeing  Pennsylvania,  John  T.  Paris,  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Co.,  56.00. 
Down  Historic  Waterways,  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 

A.  C.  McClurij  &  Co.,  5i.50. 
On     the     Storied     Ohio,    Reuben    Gold    Thwaites, 

A.  C.  McClure  &  Co.,  S1.50. 
Our     American     Wonderlands,     George     Wharton 

James,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co  ,  $3-75. 
What  to  See  in  America,  C.  Johnson,  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  53  00. 
Highways     and     Byways     of     Mississippi     Valley, 

Clifton  Tohnson,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  52.7.'>. 
Colorado  River,  F.  S.  DeUenbaugh,  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,    55.00. 
Mississippi  River,  Julius  Chambers,  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.  55-00. 
Seeing  America,  Logan  Marshall,  J.  C.Winston,  $1.50. 


VACATION  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE 

"This  5"ear,"  saj^s  the  New  York  Herald, 
"the  fleets  departing  from  this  port  for 
Europe  have  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage 
greater  than  in  1914  and  a  larger  cabin 
carrying  capacity,  and  this,  it  is  said,  will 
be  taxed  to  its  limit  by  the  throngs  bent 
upon  seeing  Paris  and  other  places  before 
they  die.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  and 
second  cabin  hegira  of  1913,  more  than 
245,000,  chiefly  from  New  York,  will  be 
exceeded  comfortably."  To  care  for  this 
summer  traffic  are  numerous  new  and  re- 
conditioned vessels,  and  a  renewal  of  that 
competitive  battle  for  steamship  supremacy 
on  the  North  Atlantic  which  was  halted 
during  the  war.  In  the  new  rivalry  for 
passenger  traffic,  size,  comfort  and  flag 
have  somewhat  replaced  the  gauntlet  of 
high  speed.  American  competition  is  also 
active.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  are  fljdng 
this  summer  over  twenty-six  passenger 
ships,  representing  a  total  of  3.30,000  tons. 

Each  of  the  leading  lines  with  ships  un- 
der British  register  is  operating  a  trio  of 
immense  ships.  The  White  Star  Line's 
giantess  Majestic,  the  world's  greatest  ship, 
has  been  just  put  into  commission,  while 
their  Homeric  and  Olympic  and  smaller  ^'cs- 
sels  are  transporting  thousands  this  season. 

Heading  the  Cunard  tonnage  are  the 
huge  Berengariu  and  the  swift  Maurelnnia 
and  Aquitania,  with  many  others  of  less 
great  dimensions. 

The  American  flag  will  be  also  well  rep- 
resented. The  United  States  Lines  are 
operating  a  fleet  including  the  G<or(je 
Washington,  America,  and  new  ships 
named  after  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  a  total  of  eighteen  vessels. 

Another  fleet  flying  the  American  flag 
is  that  of  the  United  American  Lines  ojxt- 
ating  the  new  tAventy-thousand  tonuers. 
Resolute  and  Reliance. 

Leading  the  French  Line  fleet  are  the  new 
Paris,  the  France,  and  their  companions, 
making  calls  at  Plymouth  this  summer. 

The  long-established  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet,  a  newcomer,  however,  in  the  North 
Atlantic  service,  is  operating  an  extensive 
fleet,  having  chartered  for  this  season  sev- 
eral ships  from  the  Lamport  &  Holt  South 
American  trade. 

In  the  steamship  news  of  the  summer  it 
should  be  also  noted  that  there  is  a  partial 
resumption  of  service  this  season  by  the 
Hamburg-American  and  North  German 
Lloyd  Lines. 

A  complete  outline  of  transatlantic  routes 
and  lines  will  be  found  in  the  table  on 
page  85. 

The  European  itinerary  ofi"ers  a  selection 
so  varied  in  direction,  time  and  expense 
that  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  pre- 
s  'ut  all  its  possibilities.  Whether  it  be  the 
Lake  District  and  cathedral  towns  of  En- 
gland; the  Highlands  and  castles  of  Scot- 
land; Belgium;  the  battle-fields,  chateaux 
and  pastoral  regions  of  France;  the  quaint 
scenes  of  Holland,  the  Passion  Play;  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
historic  treasures  of  Italy,  there  have  not 
been  available  since  the  war  so  many  trii)s, 
!!hort  or  long,  and  satisfying  all  tastes. 
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Nine  nails  failed 
•:       to  puncture  this 
<,      Lee  OTire. 


puncture  Proof  Tires 


B.    Borchardt    Company,    IVholesale  Grocers  of  Brunszvick,   Ga.,  ^   sm<m 

report:  'These  {Lee  Puncture-proof)  tires  have  never  been    off  the  LlEw 
car  for  any  cause.      One  of  the  tires  at  one  time  had  nine  (9)  nails 

pulled  out   of  same  without  a   puncture.      Today  there  seems  at  LEES  Smile 
least  40%  "/  the  non-skid  tread  still  on  the  tires,  and  zee  have  had  at  Miles 

12,000  mileage  out  of  them.' 


NEITHER    latitude    nor    longitude 
affects  the  popularity  of  Lee   Punc- 
ture-proof   tires.      Records    of    un- 
usual mileage   and   stability   performance 
in  the  north,  east  and  west  are  duplicated 
in  the  south. 

The  endorsement  quoted  above  is  typical 
of  the  puncture-proof  service  you  may 
expect,  no  matter  where  you  place  Lee 
Puncture-proof  tires. 

They  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
economical  operation  of  every  motor  car 
or  truck  operated  for  profit — an  important 
essential  wherever  punctures  or  blowouts 
mean  annoying,  expensive  delays.  They 
carry  a  cash  refund  guarantee  against 
puncture. 

Lee  regular  Fabric  and  Cord  tires  and  Lee 
G.  S.  (Government  Specification)  Tubes 
make  this  the  only  complete  line  of  pneu- 
matic  equipment. 

Buying  from  a  Lee  Dealer  is  equivalent 
to  having  tires  made  to  order  for  your 
particular  service. 

Look  for  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Telephone  Book. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO 

Executive  Offices  «-^  245  We^  35'**  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 

JTACTORIBS  CONSHOHOGKBN  PA. 
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How  was 

she  to  know? 

FINALLY  he  appeared  one 
evening  —  the  man  who 
stirred  her  heart — the  man,  at 
last,  who  captured  her  instant 
interest. 

All  the  rest  had  seemed  only 
casual,  arousing  ne\er  a  single 
serious  emotion. 

But  he  seemed  so  different! 
The  moment  their  eyes  met 
there  seemed  to  be  an  under- 
standing. They  felt  drawn  to 
one  another. 

Through  a  mutual  friend  an 
introduction  was  arranged. 
Then  they  danced. 

But  only  one  dance! 

He  thanked  his  partner  and 
went  his  way.  She  saw  no 
more  of  him.  Why  he  lost 
interest  was  a  mystery  to  her. 

Hoii'  was  she  to  know? 
*   *   * 

That  so  often  is  the  insidious 
thing  about  halitosis  (the  scientilic 
term  for  unpleasant  breath). 
Rarely  indeed  can  you  detect 
halitosis  \-ourself.  And  your  most 
intimate  friends  will  not  speak  of 
your  trouble  to  you.  The  subject 
is  too  delicate. 

Maybe  halitosis  is  chronic  with  you, 
due  to  some  deep-seated  organic  dis- 
order. Then  a  doctor  or  dentist  should 
be  consulted.  Usually,  though,  hali- 
tosis is  only  local  and  temporary. 
Then  it  j-ieids  quicldy  to  the  wonder- 
fully effective  antiseptic  and  deodor- 
izing properties  of  Listerine. 

Fastidious  people  prefer  to  be  on 
the  safe  and  pohte  side.  They  make 
Listerine  a  systematic  part  of  their 
daily  toilet  routine — as  a  gargle  and 
mouth  wash. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  comfort- 
ably assured  j-our  breath  is  sweet,  fresh 
and  clean;  to  know  3'ou  are  not  offend- 
ing your  friends  or  those  about  you. 

Start  using  Listerine  today.  Be  in 
doubt  no  longer  about  your  breath — 
LambertPharmacal Co., St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HALITOSIS 

use 

LISTERINE 


VACATION  TRIPS  AND  PLAY- 

GROVISDS— Continued 


One  of  I  ho  iiotablo  attractions  of  the 
European  trip  this  summer  will  be  the  re- 
suniptiou,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years, 
of  the  famous  Passion  Play  of  Oberam- 
mergau.  Thirty-two  performances  will  be 
given  during  the  present  season,  from  Alay 
14th  to  September  24th.  Steamship  officials 
estimate  a  total  attendance  during  the 
summer  from  the  United  States  of  almost 
100,000  Americans.  As  early  as  April  last 
23,000  had  applied  for  reservations  at 
Oberammergau.  "  Elaborate  preparations 
have  been  made,"  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "l)y  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ra\-arian 
village  to  entertain  visitors.  Since  the  last 
performance  in  1910  a  garage  for  200  auto- 
mobiles has  been  erected  in  the  village, 
which  can  also  be  reached  by  the  electric 
railway  from  IMunich  in  less  than  two 
hours." 

In  arranging  a  trip  which  will  provide 
the  most  for  time  and  money  available,  the 
services  of  the  well-established  and  com- 
pletely equipped  tourist  agencies,  such  as 
the  American  Express  Co.,  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  and 
others,  will  be  found  of  great  value.  Thej- 
have  reduced  travel  to  a  science.  ^^Tiether 
the  traveler  joins  one  of  their  escorted 
tours  or  avails  himself  of  their  individual 
tourist  service  he  is  certain  to  obtain 
greater  comfort  and  satisfaction  than  by 
making  his  own  plans.  Funds  for  travel 
at  home  or  abroad  may  be  conveniently 
carried  bj'  purchasing  checks  issued  by 
the  American  E.xpress  Co.,  American 
Bankers  Association,  Knauth,  Nachod  & 
Kuhne,    Thomas  Cook,  and  others. 

SELECTED  BOOKS  ON  EUROPE.A.N  TRAVEL 


The 


Grant  Allen,  Dodd,   Mead  & 
II.  A.  Guerber,  Dodd, 


European  To 

Co.,  Jl.75. 
How  to  Prepeire  for  Europe, 

Mead  &  Co..  $3. so. 
How  to  Visit  the  Great  Picture  Galleries,  Esther 

Singleton,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  $2.50. 
Ho^v    to    Visit     the    English     Cathedrals,     Esther 

Singleton,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $2.50. 
The  Colour  of  Paris,  M.  Lucien  Descaves,  Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.,  S6.sn. 
Storied  Italy,  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

S4.00. 
Unknown  London,  Walter  G.  Bell,  Dodd,  Mead  & 

('•■..  Jj.oo. 
The  Riviera  of  the  Corniche  Road,  Sir  Frederick 

Treves,  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  56. 00. 
Up    the    Seine  to  the    Battlefields,  Anna  Bowman 

Dodd,  Harper  &  Bros.,  J3.sc. 
The  Lure   of   the   Mediterranean,   Albert    Bigelow 

Paine,  Harper  &  Bros.,  $3.00. 
A    Little    Swiss    Sojourn,    William    Dean    Howells, 

Harper  &  Bros.,  "sc. 
Seven  English  Cities,  William  Dean  Howells,  Harper 

&  Bros.,  ?3.oo. 
Romance  of  the   Italian  Villas,  E. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.00. 
Rome  of  Today  and   Yesterday,   J 

Putnam's  Sons,  J.j.so. 
A  Month  in  Rome,  A.  Maurel,  G.  P, 

S3. 00. 
A  Fortnight  in  Naples,  A.  Maurel 

Sons,  $3.00. 
French  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  Hannah  Lynch, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  S2.50. 
Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  P.   M.  Hough, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2. so. 
Swiss   Life   in   Town    and    Country,   A.    T.    Stor>', 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2. so. 
Spanish    Life    in   Town    and    Country,    L.    Higgin, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50. 
Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  Luigi  Villari,  G. 

P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2.50. 
Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  J.  Brochner,  G. 

P    Putnam's  Sons,  Si. 50. 
Belgian  Life  in  Towrn  and  Country,  D.  C.  Boulger, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.30. 
Swedish  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  G.  von  Heiden- 

stam.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Si. 50. 
Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  the  South  of  France, 

Elise  E.  Rose  and  Vida  Hunt  Francis,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  St-SO. 
Cathedrals  of  Midland  France,  Elise  E.  Rose  and 

Vida  Hunt  Francis.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  S~.so. 
Cathedrals    and    Cloisters    of    Northern    France, 

EUse  E.  Rose  and  Vida  Hunt  Francis,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  S7.50. 
Spain  and  Morocco,  H.  T.  Finck,  Chas.  Scribner's 

Sons.  Si. 23. 
How  to  See  Switzerland,  Fred'k  Dossenbach,  G.  E. 

Steckert,  S2.50. 
Unvisited  Places  of  Old  Europe,  Robert  Shackleton, 

Penn  Publishing  Co.,  $4.00. 


W.  Champney, 

.   Dennie,  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons, 

G.  P.  Putnam's 


Sprinkle  It 
Into  Your 
Foot-Bath 

ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  Feet 

Takes    the    friction   from    the    shoe,    re- 
lieves  the   pain    of    corns,    bunions, 
callouses    and    sore   spots,    freshens    the 
feet  and  gives  new  vigor. 
Makes  Tight  or  New  Shoes  Feel  Easy 

At  night  when  your  feet  are  tired, 
sore  and  swollen  from  walking  or  dancing, 
sprinkle  Allen's  Foot=Ease  in  the  foot- 
bath and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  feet 
■without  an  ache. 


Over  One  Mil- 
lion live  hundred 
thousand  pounds 
of  Powder  for  the 
Feet  were  used 
by  our  Army  and 
Nav>-  during  the 
war. 


<^; 


~ — = — z^ 

1    *Swl  "LIEN'S  FOOT-E&SE 

^K  .  W!         tMU»    TtrM  (M   t».IiM   *Ml 
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In  a  Pinch,  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 


J 


Easy  to  Play 

Easy  to  Pay 


Saxophone  Book  Free 

Tells  when  to  use  Sax- 
opboDe — einRly,  in   eex 
tettea      or    in    refrular 
band;    bow   to   tr&ns 
poee  cellr-    T^arte   in 
orchestra  aod  maoy 
other   things 
would    like 
know. 


(34;[ 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  iDstramenta 
to  play  and  one  of  the  most  beaa-i 
tiful.    You  can  learn  the  Bcale 
in  an  hoar's  practice  and  play 
popular  music  in  a  few  weeks. 
You  can  take   your  place   in  a 
band  within   90  days,  if  yon  so 
desire.      Unrivalled    for   home 
entertainment,  church,  lodge  or 
school.    In  big  demand  for  or- 
chestra dance  music.  The  por- 
trait above    is    of   Donald  Clark, 
Soloist  with  the  famous  Paol  White- 
man's  Orchestra. 

fprtxgk  Trial  ^°^  "^^^  order  any 
■^  ■  ^w  I  I  lal  Bnescher  Instrument 
without  paying  one  cent  in  advance,  and  try 
it  six  days  in  your  own  home,  without  obliga- 
tion. If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to 
suit  your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  interested 
in  and  a  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers   of   EvcrytMng  In  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 

1934  BUESCHER  BLOCK  ELKHART,  INOIAIO 

WALL  PAPER 

1,000,000  ROLLS 

12  Single  Rolls  of  Side  Wall — 6  Single 
Rolls  Ceiling  Paper  and  20  yards  of  Bol- 
der of  our  "Granite"  and  "Block"  pat- 
terns will  paper  Room  12x14.  g  ft.  high. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Catalog  of  so 
new  designs  and  coloiings. 

Martin  Rosenberger ,"*  ''°if„''J'„^%^^lS!i'^'*""' 


$ 


1 


12 

Will 
Paper 

a 
Room 


Lame  People  f^Z^  ^7:^:^;;: 

Shoe.  Makes  both  feet  look  alike. 
Readv  made  Shoes  worn.  Stylish, 
comfortable  and  seoirc  Thou'^ands  of 
pleased  wearers.   Write  for  Booklet 

L  O.SINN,  748  Bergen  Sf.,Ncwark,N.  J. 


INM/CMTOI?  C  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
UN  VtilN  1  l-»KO  ^vrite  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH   c'v  CO..  Depi.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


No  Soap  Better 

For  Your  Skin 

Than  Cuticura 

Sampleeach  (Soap,  Ointment.Talcnm)  free  of  enti- 
cing Ljkboratorles,  Dept.  7,   Milden,  M&bb. 
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Vanished   Towers   and   Chimes  of  Flanders,   Geo. 

Wharton  Edwards.  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  S7.50. 
Belgium,    Old    and    New,    Geo.    Wharton    Edwards, 

Penn  Publishing  Co.,  $7-50. 
Holland    of   Today,    Geo.    Wharton    Edwards,    Penn 

Publishing  Co.,  $7.50. 
Alsace-Lorraine,     Geo.     W^harton     Edwards,     Penn 

Publishing  Co.,  $7-50. 


TRANSATLANTIC 

ROUTES 

Sailings  from  New  York 

Lines 

Plymouth,       Cherbourg 

American   Line 

and  Hamburg 

INIediterranean  and  Adri- 

Consulich Line 

atic  ports 

Cherbourg    and    Sout  h- 

Cunard-Anchor 

ampton;       Plymouth, 

Line 

Cherbourg  and  Ham- 

burg; Queenstown  and 

Liverpool;        London- 

derry   and     Glasgow; 

Mediterranean  Ports 

Lisbon,  Palermo,  Naples, 

Fabre  Line 

Piraeus,  Marseilles 

Plymouth  and  Ha\Te 

French  Line 

Plymouth,  Boulogne  and 

Holland -Amer- 

"Rotterdam 

ica  Line 

Naples  end  Genoa 

Lloyd  Sabaudo 

Piraeus 

National  Steam 

XavigationCo., 

Ltd.  of  Greece 

Azores  and  Italian  Ports 

Navigazione 

Gen.  Italiana 

Bremen 

North  German 

Lloyd 

Hamburg 

H  a  m  1)  u  r  g  - 

American  Line 

Bergen,  Stavanger,  Kri.s- 

Norwegian- 

tiansand    and    Kristi- 

Ameriea  Line 

ania 

Plymouth,       Cherbourg 

Red  Star  Line 

and  Antwerp 

Antwerp  and  Danzig 

Polish  Nav.  Co. 

Cherbourg,     Southamp- 

Royal         Mail 

ton  and  Hamburg 

Steam  Packet 

Hamburg,    Danzig    and 

Baltic  -  Ameri- 

Libau 

can  Line 

Christiansand,     Christ  i- 

ScandinaA'ian- 

ania  and  (^oi)enhagtn 

American  Line 

Cadiz  and  Barcelona 

Si)anish    Royal 

Mail  Line 

Gothenburg 

Swedish  -Amer- 

ican Line 

Naples  and  Genoa 

Transatlantica 

Italiana 

Plymouth,  Boulogne  and 

liiited    Ameri- 

Hamburg 

can  Lines 

Plymouth,       Cherl)ourg 

I'nited     States 

and    Bremen;     Plym- 

Lines 

outh,   (Cherbourg   and 

London;    Queenstown 

and  Bremen;  Bremen 

and  Danzig 

Queenstown   and   Liver- 

White         Star 

pool;    Cherbourg   and 

Line 

Southam])ton;   Azores 

and        Jvlediterranean 

• 

Ports 

Mediterranean            and 

Ottoman- 

Blaek  Sea  Ports 

America  Line 

Sdiling.'i  from  Boston 

Queenstovni   and   Li\cr- 

Cunard   Line 

pool;        Londonderry, 

Liverpool    and    Glas- 

gow 

Queenstown   and   Liver- 

White         Star 

pool 

Line 

Saiii7igs  from  Montreal 

Quebec  and  Liverpool 

White         Star- 

Dominion  Line; 

Liverpool 

Cunard  Line 

Glasgow 

Plymouth,       Cherbourg 

and  London 

Liverpool;          Glasgow; 

Canadian     Pa- 

Southampton         and 

cific         Steam- 

Antwerp;   Cherbourg, 

ships,  Limited 

Southampton          and 

Hamburg 

Sailings  from  Philadelphia 

Queenstown   and   Li\er- 

White          Star 

pool 

Line 

The  Price  You  Pay 

For  dingy  film  on  teeth 


Let  us  show  you  by  a  ten-day  test  how 
combating  film  in  this  new  way  beautifies 
the  teeth. 

Now  your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  vis- 
cous film.  You  can  feel  it  with  your 
tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices 
and  stays.  It  forms  the  basis  of  fi.xed 
cloudy  coats. 

That  film  resists  the  tooth  brush.  No 
ordinary  tooth  paste  can  effectively  combat 
it.  That  is  why  so  many  well-brushed  teeth 
discolor  and  decay. 

Keeps  teeth  dingy 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced 
to  film.  And,  despite  the  tooth  brush, 
they  have  constantly  increased. 

Attack  it  daily 

Careful  people  have  this  film  removed 
twice  yearly  by  their  dentists.  But  the 
need  is  for  a  daily  film  combatant. 

Now  dental  science,  after  long  research, 


has  found  two  ways  to  fight  film.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  their  efficiency. 
A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been  perfected 
to  comply  with  modern  requirements. 
The  name  is  Pepsodent.  These  two  film 
combatants  are  embodied  in  it,  to  fight  the 
film  twice  daily. 

Two  other  effects 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the  starch 
digestant  in  saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest 
starch  deposits  which  otherwise  may  cling 
and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  for  acids  which 
cause  decay. 

Thus  every  use  gives  multiplied  effect 
to  Nature's  tooth-protecting  agents  in  the 
mouth.  Modern  authorities  consider  that 
essential. 

Millions  employ  it 

Millions  of  people  now  use  Pepsodent, 
largely  by  dental  advice.  The  results  are 
seen   everywhere — in   glistening   teeth. 

Once  see  its  effects  and  you  will  adopt 
it  too.  You  will  always  want  the  whiter, 
cleaner,  safer  teeth  you  see.  Make  this 
test  and  watch  the  changes  that  it  brings. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Pfii^s^d^rv.! 

10-Day  Tube  Free  " 

The  New- Day  Dentifrice 
Endorsed   by   modern   authorities   and 
now  advised  by  leading  dentists  nearly 
all     the     world     over.      All     druggists 
supply  the  large  tubes. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  43,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

t 

Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

O.NLV  ON'E  TUBE  TO  A  FAMILV 
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INVESTMENTS    ▼    AND    ▼    FINANCE 


Why  the  Judge 

Named  a 
Trust  Company 

I  NAMED  a  trust  company  in  my 
will,  as  executor  and  trustee  of  my 
estate,"  writes  Judge  W.,  "for  reasons 
which  appealed  to  me  so  strongly  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  them: 

"First:  I  wanted  the  appointment 
of  my  executor  to  be  a  permanent  one, 
not  to  be  upset  by  the  death  of  any 
friend  that  I  might  choose  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  either  before  or  after 
my  demise — the  former  necessitating 
revising  my  will,  the  latter  resulting  in 
the  appointment  by  the  court  of  an 
administrator  of  my  affairs  of  whom  I 
could  know  nothing. 

"Second:  I  desired  the  security  of- 
fered by  the  resources  and  experience 
of  a  trust  company. 

"Third:  I  wanted  the  settling  of  my 
affairs  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  and 
under  the  management  of  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  such  work  and 
whose  sole  object  is  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  my  will,  swayed  by 
neither  affection, prejudice  nor  personal 
gain  or  hope  of  it. 

"I  named  a  trust  company  as  execu- 
tor and  trustee  of  my  will,  because  I 
wanted  the  sense  of  security  that  comes 
with  knowing  that  the  provisions  of 
one's  will  surely  will  be  faithfully  and 
efficiently  carried  out." 

Ask  a  Trust  Company 
for  this  Booklet 

Today,  ask  a  trust  company 
for  a  copy  ot  "Safeguarding 
Your  Family's  Future," 
which  expla  ins  the  du  ties  of 
an  executorand  trustee  and 
why  you  should  name  a 
trust  company.  If  a  trust 
company  is  not  near  you, 
write  to  the  address  below 
for  a  copy  of  the  booklet. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN   BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
FIVE  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


MUST  BUSINESS  BE  ALWAYS  UP  OR 
DOWN? 

AX  intelligent  camel,  so  the  story  goes, 
Mas  once  asked  by  his  master  whether 
he  would  ])refer  to  travel  uphill  or  downhill. 
His  answer  was  to  the  {general  effect  that  he 
preferred  the  long  level  road  over  the  desert, 
and  that  he  hoped  it  was  still  open. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  which  Avas  ex- 
prest  some  months  ago  by  many  business 
writers  who  at  that  time  seriously  sug- 
gested "the  feasibility  of  preventing  the 
excessive  swings  from  prosperity  to  de- 
pression or  of  bringing  down  the  peaks 
and  filling  up  th?  valleys  of  the  business 
curve."  Such  suggestions,  says  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O.  Seroggs,  the  economist,  in  ihe 
financial  section  of  the  New  York  Eve-  \ 
idng  Post,  generally  made  more  impression  I 
on  tlie  economist  or  statistician  than  on 
the  average  business  man,  whos^  usual 
reaction  was:  "Give  me  the  peaks  and 
I'll  take  my  chances  with  the  valleys." 
Indeed,  continues  the  writer.  '• 

There  was  a  quite  prevalent  belief  at  the  i 
lime  that  the  way  to  bring  about  a  return 
of  prosperity  was  to  start  the  general  level 
of  prices  to  swinging  upward  again.  There 
is  not  such  a  keen  desire  for  higher  prices 
to-day  as  there  was  then.  Business  men 
realize  that  wage  adjustments  and  smaller 
earnings  by  practically  all  groups  will  ]ire- 
vent  purchasing  power  from  keeping  pace 
with  advancing  prices,  and  that  any  imme- 
diate return  of  inflation  will  mean  only  the 
repetition  of  the  Aicious  circle  of  higher 
prices,  higlier  wages  and  production  costs, 
and  then  still  higher  prices,  and  so  on.  So 
long  as  this  feeling  persists,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  a  resumption  of  the  extreme 
swings  of  the  business  curve. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
present  feeling  will  last  indefinitely.  As  the 
Aarious  steps  in  readjustment  are  com- 
pleted the  desii-e  for  a  boom  will  reassert 
itself. 

In  fact,  a  rather  feeble  call  for  one  is 
already  Vieginning  to  be  heard.  When  pro- 
duction costs  are  brought  down  to  a  mini- 
mum, business  will  again  experience  the 
tonic  effect  of  a  wider  margin  of  profits  and 
will  take  on  new  life. 

Now  this,  of  course,  is  just  what  every- 
body wants  to  see,  but,  as  !Mr.  Seroggs 
puts  the  question,  "once  we  have  again 
entered  upon  the  expansionist  phase,  how 
far  should  we  go?" 

It  is  just  when  the  country  persuades 
itself  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  prolonged 
period  of  good  times  that  the  way  is 
beginning  to  be  paved  for  a  return  of 
hard  times. 

Hence  the  significance  of  the  statement 
that  if  we  would  avoid  the  troughs  of  de- 
pression we  must  keep  off  the  peaks  "of  in- 
flation. As  business  again  takes  the  up- 
ward path  the  time  is  propitious  for  its 
leaders  to  consider  ways  and  means  for 
making  the  business  curve  somewhat 
smoother.  When  once  the  boom  psychol- 
ogy gathers  headway  it  "will  be  too  late. 


IS  THE  FAIRER  SEX  ALSO  THE 
THRIFTIER  SEX? 

AS  far  as  the  average  woman  is  coii- 
-^^  cerned  it  would  seem  that  she  spends 
less  on  her  clothes  than  the  average  man 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  saver.  At 
least,  .so  reports  a  statistician — a  woman, 
by  the  way — who  is  in  charge  of  the  Home 
Service  Department  of  the  Bridgeport 
Savings  Bank.  This  institution  is  the 
second  savings  bank  in  the  country  to  in- 
stall such  a  department,  and  in  connection 
wiih  it  has  been  making  a  careful  research 
into  the  .spending  habits  of  the  people  in  the 
important  New  England  industrial  center 
in  which  it  is  located.  It  was  discovered 
that  women  whose  husbands  earn  between 
§2.000  and  $.3,000  a  year  are  much  more 
economical  with  their  clothes  than  men, 
at  least  that  seems  to  be  the  ease  in 
Bridgeport.  But  it  also  seems  that  when 
the  family  incomes  rise  above  $4,000  the 
feminine  impul.se  toward  eeonomj-  weakens 
and  the  wives  are  apt  to  spend  on  dress 
more  than  they  can  afford.  As  the 
investigator's  statements  made  at  a  recent 
bankers'  convention  are  summarized  in 
a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
explanation  is  that  these  women  have  no 
very  extensive  social  duties,  and  therefore 
need  but  a  modest  outlay  of  clothing,  while 
their  husl)ands  are  forced  to  meet  the  public 
and  look  presentable.  But  it  is  added  that 
the  men  are  really  more  extra^^agant  in  the 
way  of  fine  feathers  than  they  need  to  be. 
These  §2,000  to  $.3,000  a  year  husbands  not 
only  dress  more  expensively  than  their 
wives,  we  are  told,  but  also  spend  more  on 
such  "luxuries"  as  lunches,  cigars  and 
amusements.  "Women  whose  husbands 
earn  under  .$4,000  a  j^ear  are  far  behind 
men  in  their  expenditure  on  clothing,  but," 
it  is  asserted,  "above  that  they  are  larger 
investors  in  glad  raiment."  On  this  The 
Times  comments  editorially  in  not  too 
serious  a  vein: 

That  the  diA'iding  hne  should  be  at  just 
this  point  is  curious,  but,  accepting  it  as 
correct,  women  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  men  must  be  of  tlirifty  habit,  and 
the  familiar  charge  against  them  as  a  sex 
that  they  do  not  know  the  value  of  money 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  get  must  be  unjust. 

That  no  end  of  men  who  earn  less  than 
S4,0C0  a  year  spend  monej^  extravagantly 
is  a  fact  too  famiUar  to  be  questioned. 
They  submit  to  compulsions  toward  ex- 
penditures useless  or  worse  far  of tener  than 
women  do,  and  they  are  not  as  weU  able 
to  distinguish  between  economy  and  mean- 
ness. This,  however,  is  not  always  their 
own  fault.  Occasionally  they  are  permitted, 
if  not  encouraged,  to  be  lavish  by  the 
charming  objects  of  their  admiration  and 
pursuit. 

But  that,  of  course,  applies  only  to  young 
men — the  unmarried  ones.  Husbands,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  are  safe  from  all 
such  temptations  toward  a  noble  careless- 
ness with  their  cash. 
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4i%  on  Savings 


New  U.  S,  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 

offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to  save  systematically 


THE  United  States  Government,  through  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  has 
announced  a  sure  way  to  help  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  want  to  save  money  and  make 
it  earn  more. 

Treasury  Savings  Certificates,  New  Issue,  are  now 
added  to  the  previous  offerings  of  Government  se- 
curities for  investment  of  savings.  These  new  Trea- 
sury Savin  gs  Certificates  will  earn  42  per  cent  a  year, 
compounded  semi-annually,  if  held  to  maturity. 


The  Certificates  may  be  redeemed  before  maturity 
at  redemption  prices  which  increase  from  month 
to  month,  as  stated  on  the  backs  of  the  Certifi- 
cates, yielding  about  3^  per  cent  interest,  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

Issued  in  denominations  within  the  reach  of  all.  At 
present  prices  you  can  buy  a  $25  Certificate  for  $20, 
a  $100  Certificate  for$80,  ora  $1000  Certificate  for 
$800.  Each  matures  in  fiveyears  from  date  of  issue, 
earning  25  percent  forthefullperiodof  investment. 


The  New  Way 
to  Save 

This  is  a  new^  and  simpler  way  to  save  me- 
thodically, devised  primarily  for  weekly  or 
monthly  savings.  If  you  can  save  $20  per 
week  or  per  month,  these  Certificates  have 
an  unusual  earning  capacity. 
If  you  save  less  than  $20  per  month,  you 
can  accumulate  Postal  Savings  Stamps  at 
10  cents  each,  or  Treasury  Savings  Stamps 
at  $1  each,  both  non-interest  bearing.  Or 
you  can  open  an  interest-bearing  Postal 
Savings  account.  Then  you  can  convert 
your  savings  into  a  Treasury  Savings  Cer- 
tificate when  you  accumulate  ^20. 
Thus  the  Government  off^ers  the  people  an 
ideal  system  of  saving — absolute  safety, 
liberal  interest,  ready  cash  if  withdrawn. 
Everybody  can  and  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  and  learn  how 
easy  it  is  for  savings  to  accumulate. 

United  States  Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
cates may  be  purchased  at  Post  Offices, 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  banks  and  trust 
companies,  or  direct  from  the  United 
States  Government  Savings  System,  Trea- 
sury Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  Dollars  Grow 

Below  are  shown  the  results  of  in- 
vestment in  Treasury  Savings  Cer- 
tificates— how  your  money  grows 
when  interest  is  compounded  semi- 
annually. It  shows  how  to  make  the 
money  you  work  for,  work  for  you. 
And  all  the  time  with  absolute  safe- 
ty. Observe  how  soon  you  will  earn 
25  per  cent — in  only  5  years  your 
,520  becomes  $25,  your  $80  becomes 
^100,  your  ^800  becomes  }5iooo. 


Issue 
Price 


$20 

80 

800 


Value  after 
one  year 


$20.70 

82.80 

828.00 


Va!ue  after 
two  years 


$21.45 

85.80 
858.00 


Value  after 
three  years 


$22.20 

88.80 
888.00 


Value  after 
four  years 


$23.00 

92.00 

920.00 


$25 

100 

1000 


Liberal  Interest 

Treasury  Savinjis  Certificates 
present  an  ideal  form  of  in- 
vestment, fully  protected, 
and  with  a  liberal  rate  of  in- 
terest. Each  dollar  saved 
earns  25  per  cent  in  5  years, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  4 ' ..  per 
cent  a  year,  compounded 
semi-annually.  If  withdrawn 
before  maturity  you  receive 
interest  at  the  rate  of  i'  j  per 
cent.  compounded  semi- 
annually. 


Safety 


These  Certificates  are  a  direct 
obligation  of  your  ftovern- 
ment,  the  soundest  invest- 
ment conceivable,  backed  by 
the  strength  of  the  Nation. 
Your  principal  and  interest 
are  absolutely  safe.  Risk  is 
eliminated.  Certificates  are 
registered  in  your  name  at 
time  of  purchase,  protecting 
you  against  loss  or  theft. 

Certain  Value 

The  Certificates  are  not  sub- 
ject to  market  fluctuations 
and  cannot  depreciate  in 
value.  They  are  always  worth 
what  you  paid  for  them  plus 
the  interest. 

Payment  on  Demand 

You  can  withdraw  your 
money  at  any  time,  without 
waiting  until  maturity  of  the 
Certificates.  This  provides 
for  any  emergency.  The  Gov- 
ernment, however,  cannot 
call  them  for  redemption  be- 
fore maturity. 


Many  Attractive 
Features 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  already  list- 
ed, you  will  find  many  other  attractions. 
For  instance,  any  individual  can  buy 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates  up  to  $5000, 
face  value,  of  any  one  series. 

A  new  series  is  issued  each  year.  Each 
member  of  the  family  can  own  up  to 
)^5000  worth;  likewise  corporations,  part- 
nerships, associations,  and  joint-stock 
companies;  or  trustees;  or  two  persons  in 
the  alternative,  payable  to  either  person 
or  to  the  survivor;  or  an  infant  or  infant's 
guardian ;  or  the  Certificates  may  be  made 
payable  to  a  beneficiary,  that  is,  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  one  person  and  upon 
his  death  payable  to  another. 

The  Certificates  are  exempt  from  State 
and  local  taxation  (except  estate  and  in- 
heritance taxes)  and  from  normal  Federal 
income  tax. 

The  Certificates  are  redeemable  upon  pres- 
entation and  surrender,  by  mail  oriDther- 
wise,  to  the  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, at  the  prices  indicated  in  the  table 
printed  on  the  back  of  each  Certificate. 


I 


Instant  Popularity 

These  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 
are  like  United  States  Bonds,  and 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  land 
have  hastened  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  way  of  saving. 
While  much  information  is  published 
on  this  page,  you  may  desire  additional 
details.  .\sk  your  Postmaster,  or  write 
to  the  United  States  Government  Sav- 
ings System,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Become  thoroughly  posted  on  this 
unusual  opportunity.  Begin  saving  by 
this  simpler,  more  profitable  method, 
and  let  your  dollars  work  for  you. 


Mail  this   coupon  with  remittance  to  the  United  States 
Government  Savings  System,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Application  for  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates,  New  Issue 

Enclosed   find   Check,  Draft  or   Money  Order  for — 

■J    $2S  Treasury  Savings 

^  Certificates,    Price    $20    eacfi    S 


.$100  Treasury  Savings 

Certificates,     Price    $80    eacti    $ 
.$1,000  Treasury  Savings 

Certificates,    Price    $800    each    $ 


Register  in  the  name  of  and  send  to  (Name) 


Street  Address. 


City .State. 


I 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


8S 
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POWDER 


T 


keeps  the  gums  healthy 


If  your  gums  bleed,  bezvare  of 


Pyorrhea 


PYORRHEA  will  rob  you  of  your 
tooth  uuloss  you  check  it  promptly. 
It's  a  disease  of  the  gums  and  the  cause 
of  loose  teeth. 

The  sure  way  to  cheek  pyorrhea 
— or  better  still,  to  prevent  it — is  to 
see  your  dentist  frequently  and  use 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  rejiularly. 

The  value  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
has  been  prored  by  dental  clinics  de- 
voted exclusively  to  pyorrhea  re- 
search and  treatment. 

Use  Pyorrhocide  Pow  der  for  healthy 
gums  and  clean,  white  teeth.     Den- 
tists  everj'where   prescribe   it.      The 
economical     dollar 
package      contains 
six  months'  supply. 
Sold  by  dru};- 
g  is t  s    and 
dental    sup- 
ply houses. 

FREE   SAMPLE 

iVrltc  /or  fnc 
sample  and  o'.r 
booklet  on  Pre- 
rention  and 
Treatment  of 
Pyorrhea. 


The  Denlinol  & 

Pyorrhocide  Co. 

Inc. 

Sole    Dislribulors 

1476  Broadway 
New  York 


TOOT" 


SOM' 


Sold  bif 
\:  Drugqisk 
Everij  where 


CLARK'S    CRUISES    by    CAN.   PAC.   STEAMERS 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE" 

18481  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

lacluding   Hotels,  Fees,   Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

^°E  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 

25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 

Including   Hotels,   Fees,    Drives,   Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt, Palestine,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, etc. 

Europe  stop-overs    allowed    on    both    cruises. 
Europe  and  Passion  Play  Parties,  $S00  ufi 

Frank  C.   Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York 


,  STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a    lawyer.       LeeaUy 
,   trained  men  win  high  positions 
and    biR   success   id   business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities DOW  than  ever  before. 
Be  independ'iQt— be  a  leader. 
Lawers  earn 
-^  $3  OOOto  $10,000  Annually 

Ve  paid*  yoDfitep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
during  spare  time.  Letus  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LftSalle  students  admittedto  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Tboosaods  of  eacces^ful  students  enrolled.  Low  coat,  easy  terma. 
We  furoiab  all  text  material.  iDcloding  fourteen-Tolume  Law 
Library.  Get  oar  valuable  120- page  "Law  Guide"  and  '*EvideDce" 
booke  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,    Dept.  652-L,     Chicago 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 

Continued 


UNEMPLOYMENT  NO  BETTER  IN 
EUROPE 

WHILE  we  are  being  told  from  time 
to  time  that  conditions  are  im- 
proving in  Europe,  aiid  while  this  is  borne 
out  l)y  the  advance  of  some  of  the  foreifrn 
exchanges,  the  figures  on  unemployment 
show  that  the  condition  of  industry  is  still 
very  far  from  healthy.  Taking  Europe  as 
a  whole,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  un- 
employment is  about  as  bad  as  ever. 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway  and 
Switzerland  report  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  jobless,  Avhile  other  countries 
show  little  or  no  improvement.  As  we 
read  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

England  showed  some  improvement  in 
February  o-ver  January;  percentage  of 
unemployed  among  members  of  trade 
unicms  being  1G.3  against  16. S.  Total 
number  of  unemployed  registered  at  em- 
ployment e.xchanges  of  February  28  was 
1.837.000,  of  whom  1.411.000  were  men, 
81S.000  women,  remainder  lioys  and  girls. 
Besides  totally  unemployed,  on  February 
21  some  I06.OOO  males"  and  110.000  fe- 
males were  working  on  short  time.  Changes 
in  wage  rates  taking  effect  in  February,  in 
industries  covered  by  reports,  showed  net 
reduction  of  £390.000  in  wec^kly  full-time 
wages  of  OAer  2.400.000  workers. 

l'nem])loyment  in  France,  as  rejected 
by  employment  e.xchanges,  has  decreased 
notably.  It  is  now  stationary.  Crisis  in 
unemployment  which  began  in  !May,  1920. 
reached    maximum    in    February-^SIarch. 

1921,  figures  being  as  follows:  39.522,  end 
of  December,  1920;  89,289,  end  of  February, 
1921;  75,.">G9,  end  of  April;  37,220.  July: 
16,518,  October;  9,602,  December;  9.640. 
January,  1922;  9.244,  February;  9.345, 
^March  10.  These  figures  do  not  give  total 
unemployed,  as  part-time  workers  are  not 
included,  nor  do  they  show  unemployment 
figures  for  localities  where  no  proAision 
exists  for  unemployment  funds.  Moreover, 
in  localities  providing  unemployment  funds, 
figures  are  frequently  not  complete. 

German  figures,  based  on  out-of-work 
donations,  show  increase  from  164,9.58 
on  January  1  to  196,103  February  1.  Re- 
turns from  trade  unions  show  that  out  of 
total  membership  of  5,797,753  some  190,- 
614,  or  3.3  per  cent.,  were  unemployed  at 
end  of  January. 

Holland  reports  that  on  February   11 

1922,  there  were  86,842  unemployed  men 
and  women  seeking  work.  This  was  an 
increase  of  10,000  in  five  weeks.  Denmark 
gives  99,000  unemployed  out  of  280,000 
workers  reported  on  March  13. 

Belgium's  latest  reports  up  to  end  of 
December  show  out  of  a  total  of  756,576 
workers,  reporting  totally  unemployed 
were  49,851 ;  partly,  36,232.  Percentage  of 
totally  unemployed  was  6.6  per  cent.,  con- 
trasted with  7  per  cent,  in  November. 

On  January  1  Italy  had  541.779  persons 
totally  unemployed,  compared  with  .512,- 
260  on  December  1.  Partly  employed 
January  1  numbered  178.662  against  181,- 
002  on  December  1. 

At  the  end  of  February,  Norway  reports 
unemploj'ed  numbering  47,200,  compared 
with  41,500  on  January  10.  Sweden  had 
140,883  persons  unemployed  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  or  33.2  per  cent,  of  union  member- 
ship.     Percentage   increased   in   January, 
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— just  say 

Blue  =  jay 

to  your  druggist 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  in- 
stantlj%  Then  the  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a 
colorless,  clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use 
whichever  form  you  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid — the  action  is  the  same. 
Safe,  gentle.  Made  in  a  world-famed 
laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free :  Write  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  Dept.  SS, 
for  valuable  book,  "  Correct  Care  of  the  Feet." 


P  ATFMTQ      Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
I-/*  I  bn  I  9a   RECORD     OF     INVENTIO.M 
BLAXK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

lENOGRAPHER 

'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  oAers  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  faacinatioff 
work,  biff  pay,  and  opena  the  wav  for  prumotion  to  hifih  executive 
poflitions  paying  SoO  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest busineae  men  and  women  Rot  their  start  because  they  mastered 
etenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  princifiles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  Xou  can  write  enorthand  the  new 
way  1:^5  to  160  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatig'ueas  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  me tbods— remarkable  reeults. 
You  learo  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher— worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographer  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaned  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
end  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  In  t*n  •asy  l«*sofis. 
Will  send  yoa  free  our  amazin?  book,"Uow  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
coarse  or  simply  speed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,      635  College  Hill.    Springfield.  Ohio 

ORD  OWNERS! 

LEARN    ABOUT   WONDERFUL    NEW    POWER    MAKER. 

Practically  eliminates  spark  lever  —  stops  misfiring — adds 
power  and  speed — saves  gas  and  is  waterproof.  It  is  a 
wonderful  new  Ignition  system  now  in  use  on  several  of 
America's  hitrh-grade  motor  cars  and  built  by  the  biggest 
concern  of  its  kind.  Price  is  low.  Ask  for  booklet  and 
learn  about  FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

AMERICAN   BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Box  1033  Brightwood,  Mass. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  Walking  Doll 

The  cleverest  advertising  novelty  of  the  season  is  the 
Allen's  Foot'Ease  Walking  Ooll,  advertis- 
ing Allen's  Foot°Ease,  the  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  tender,  smarting,  swollen  feet.  Every 
Drug  Store  has  a  supply  of  these  Foot-Ease  Walking 
Dolls  to  give  away  FREE.  If  your  druggist  has 
failed  to  receive  his  supply  he  can  get  them  by  send- 
ing a  postal  to  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  care  of  Allen's 
Foot-Ease,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  Druggist  to-day. 

THE  BACHE   REVIEW 

Clear,  condensed  information  weekly,  on  situ- 
ation in  business  and  financial  world.  VtJuable 
to  investors  and  business  men. 

Free  on  Application 
J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

42  Broadway,  New  York 


1922,  to  35.6  per  cent.     January  31,  1921, 
gave  20.2  per  cent.  only. 

Conditions  in  S-witzerland  do  not  im- 
prove, and  unemploj-ment  figures  show  a 
steady  trend  upward.  Compared  with 
December,  1920,  when  65,259  were  par- 
tially and  wholly  unemployed;  and  in 
January,  1921,  when  there  were  106,574, 
January,  1922,  record  stood  at  145,761. 
Figures  up  to  January  14  show  that  Vienna 
contained  27,000  unemployed,  as  against 
18,000  at  beginning  of  1922. 


EXCHANGES  UNAFFECTED  BY  GENOA 

ALTHO  the  Genoa  Conference  discust 
matters  of  the  highest  import,  finan- 
cial and  economic,  affecting  practically  all 
of  Europe,  the  effect  of  the  successive  crises 
upon  foreign  exchange  quotations  was 
practically  negligible.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  notes.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  chief  currencies  would 
have  fluctuated  in  just  about  the  same  way 
if  there  had  been  no  conference  at  all.  The 
finaneial  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Evening 
Post  suggests  that  "financial  quarters  fore- 
saw the  futility  of  the  Conference,  and  con- 
sequenth-  are  not  di.scouraged  at  its 
failure."  Closing  demand  quotations  for 
April  10  and  IMay  16  and  the  high  and  low 
points  reached  between  those  periods  for 
the  more  important  European  currencies 
are  set  down  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  follows: 


April  10 

High 

tote 

May  16 

.Ve(    Inc. 

Sterling 

UAIH 

S4.443i 

S4.40'-s 

%iMH 

$.03 

Francs 

M2iV2 

.0937 

.0898 

.0914 

•.000932 

Lire 

.0542H 

.OSSS'i 

.0520 'i 

.0528 

•.0014' i 

Marks 

.0035 

.0043'i 

.00321-^ 

.0035  J'^ 

.00003 2 

Belgium 

.0857 

.08643-2 

.08203  2 

.0832 

•.0025 

•Decrease. 

On  these  figures  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
then  comments: 

Increase  of  $.03  in  sterling  since  opening 
of  the  Conference  is  generally  attributed 
to  presentation  of  the  British  budget  for 
next  year,  and  to  approval  of  financial 
program.  Fluctuations  have  been  small, 
and  seemingly  paid  no  attention  to  Genoa. 

Marks  underwent  i^ractically  no  net 
change  during  the  Conference,  altho  fluctu- 
ations were  large.  High  point  of  $.0043''4 
reached  was  due  to  the  Russo-German 
treaty  and  to  J.  P.  ^Morgan's  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  to  sit  on  the  commission 
which  is  to  consider  the  German  loan. 
However,  as  the  gain  was  due  to  sentiment 
Avhich  caused  increased  speculation,  the 
inevitable  reaction  carried  the  mark  to  its 
former  level. 

Francs,  lire  and  Belgian  francs  have 
moved  practically  in  unison,  and  have  been 
rather  sensitive  to  developments  at  the 
Conference.  High  points  were  reached  on 
Easter  Monday,  which  was  a  holiday  in 
Europe,  and  represented  American  senti- 
ment onh'.  The  low  points  resulted  from 
the  first  serious  split  in  allied  ranks  at 
Genoa,  but  rates  recovered  partly  soon 
after. 

Bankers  who  were  bullish  on  exchange 
before  the  Conference  claim  that  unfavor- 
able sentiment  created  there  kept  the  three 
Latin  exchanges  from  rising  in  the  same 
proportion  as  sterling,  but  prevalent  opin- 
ion is  that  all  of  them,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  lire,  were  and  are  selling  as 
high  as  conditions  warranted,  and  that  only 
the  narrow  market  allowed  for  the  move- 
ments which  did  take  place. 
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—  BOWSER        EQUIPPED     PAINT       STORES      ARE      ALWAYS      BUSY I 


FIRST    FLOOR 


STORAGE 
TANK 


BASEMENT 


Bowser  Products 

For    Handling    Gasoline 

and  Oils  Wherever 

Sold  or  Used 

Filling  Station  Pumps 
and  Tanks  for  Gas- 
oline. 

Portable  Tanks  for  Oil 
and  Gasoline. 

Storage  and  Measuring 
Outfits  for  Paint  Oils, 
Kerosene  and  Lubri- 
cating Oils. 

Carload  Oil  Storage 
Tanks. 

Power  Pumps. 

Dry  Cleaners'  Under- 
ground NapthaClari- 
fying  Systems. 

Richardson-Phenix  Oil 
Circulating  and  Fil- 
tering Systems  and 
Force  Feed  Lubri- 
cators. 

ff^riti  for  Bocklcti 


Rrst  Floor  Installation  r\ 

Make  Your  Next 

Paint  Job  Last 

Longer 

Paint  oil  stored  in  drums  and  barrels 
soon  accumulates  *'foots  and  fats,"  as 
the  painters  say,  and  then  will  not 
penetrate,  but  stays  on  the  surface. 
Tliis  means  that,  very  soon,  the  paint 
begins  to  peel — and  the  money  you 
spent  is  partly  wasted. 

On  the  other  hand,  paint  oil  that  is 
stored  in  Bowser  sealed  tanks,  and  de- 
livered through  Bowser  measuring 
pumps,  is  in  prime  condition,  even 
after  long  storage. 

Buy  from  the  store  that  has  Bowser 
equipment.  You  are  then  sure  that  your 
paint  will  be  fresh,  of  full  original  body, 
of  high  penetrative  qualities — the  best 
that  money  can  buy. 

Paint  Dealers:      Write  for  booklet  on 
paint  oil  storage  and  sales   equipment. 

S*  F»  Bowser  &  Co»,  Inc^ 

Pioneer  Manufacturera  of  Self- Measuring  Pumps 

Home  Plant :  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Canadian  Plant:  Toronto,  Ontario 

Factories    and    Warehouses :      Albany,  Dallas,    San    Francisco, 

Sydney,  Toronto 
District    Offices:     Albany,    Atlanta,    Chicago,   Dallas,   Denver, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,   Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,   San   Francisco,  Toronto.    Representatives   Everywhere. 

Branch  Offices,  with  Service  Departmerjts,  in  Principal  Cilia  Abroad 


^ACCURATE  SMEASURING  TUMPS 


00 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 

$7QQ  &$8go  SHOES 

ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT  $^.00  ^^.^G^^^ 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


\OV  CAN  ALWAYS 
SANT  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FAaORY 

10  \0V  \T  ONE  PROFIT 


STAMPiNC  Int  RETAIL  F.-vv, 

AT  THE  FAaORY  [  l 
fl-      ■^■'1 


WL  DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORfV  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  HNE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  w^orth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  jei 


SHOES 

''$4,006*4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  In  tbe 
world.  It  stands  for 
tbehighest  standard 
of  quality  at  tbe  low- 
est possible  cost. 
Tbe  intrinsic  value 
of  aTradciMark  lies 
in  giving  to  tbe  con- 
sumer tbe  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Cataloc  Free. 

President       ^ 
W,  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Oo., 
Sparh  St,  Brockton,  ¥aaat 


Pleasing  walls 
for  tasteful  homes 


Make  the  walls  of  your  home  indicate  your  good  taste 
by  decorating  in  the  exact  color  to  best  harmonize  with 
your  rugs  and  furnishings  —  soft  mat-like  finishes  in  any 
one  of  the  myriad  of  tones  and  tints  produced  by 
mixing  or  intermixing  the  standard  colors  of 


The  CrOfS  and  cir- 
cle is  primed  irt 
red  on  cccry  gen- 
uine package. 


Instead  of  Kalsominc  or  Wall  Paper 

Alabastine  comes  in  five  pound  packages.     It  is  in  powdered  form 


One 


package  mixed  wirh  two  quarts  of  pure  water  either  hot  or  cold  makes 
a  wall  coating  which  can  be  applied  with  a  suitable  brush  to  any  in' 
terior  surface.     Alabastine  is  artistic,  sanitary,  economical  and  can  be 
obtained  at  almost  any  store  selling  paints. 
ALABASTINE    COMPANY,  633  GrandvUle  Avenue,  Grand  Rap'.ds,  Mich. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  the  Alabastine  Opaline  Process 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


THE  GROCERS  NINETEEN  PER  CENT. 

y\  N  INQUIRY  "was  made  not  long  ago 
■^-*-  into  the  grocer's  margin  of  profit, 
the  results  of  which  are  likely  to  surprize 
those  consumers  who  have  been  "WTathful 
over  the  alleged  "spread"  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices.  These  figures,  which 
were  gathered  iu  connection  Avith  (he 
work  of  a  Congressional  inquirj',  are  made 
public  by  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers.  The  report,  as  quoted  in 
a  Kansas  City  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia 
Retail  Public  Ledger,  shows  that: 

The  difference  between  the  cost  to  the 
grocers  and  the  price  at  which  they  were 
sold,  bj'  the  185  grocers  reporting  on  the 
thirty-seven  ac(i\'ities  enumerated  on  the 
schedule,  shows  a  gross  margin  of  19  per 
cent,  during  the  month  of  October,  1921. 

This  margin  represents  the  figured  price 
and  does  not  make  allowance  for  the  ele- 
ment of  natural  shrinkage,  which  will,  of 
necessity,  reduce  it  somewhat.  It  is  plain 
to  see,  therefore,  that  the  margins  charged 
by  the  retail  distributor  on  the  artic'.t  s 
Avhich  the  commission  is  investigating,  are 
indeed  not  excessive  and  conclusively 
])roves  our  statements  that  they  are  fair 
and  reasonable  and  not  out  of  line  with  the 
present  cost  of  doing  business. 

It  appeared  from  the  questionnaire  that 
the  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  average 
gi-ocer  was  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
margin.  This  would  show  a  possible  net 
profit  of  4  per  cent.,  from  which  would  have 
to  come  the  natural  shrinkage,  credit  losses 
and  pilfering  which  of  necessity  creep  into 
any  and  all  retail  grocery  operations  and 
always  make  the  net  profit  materially  less 
than  the  figures  which  might  be  antici- 
pated. The  writer  states  that  many 
grocers  failed  to  report  various  items  of 
expense  and  he  thinks  that  if  CA^ery  in- 
diA-idual  return  was  minutely  analyzed  it 
would  be  found  "that  the  average  is  2  per 
cent,  more  than  the  15  per  cent,  indicated." 


IS  WASHINGTON  BECOJnNG  THE  BUSI- 
NESS  CAPITAL  OF  AMERICA? 

WASHINGTON  has  become  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  political  capital 
of  the  nation,  asserts  a  writer  in  Forbes 
Magazine,  who  points  out  that: 

Out  of  the  more  than  200  organizations 
which  now  maintain  Washington  head- 
quarters, one-third  to  one-half  are  business 
organizations.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
National  ]Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
forerunner  of  all  business  establishments 
in  Washington,  cover  more  than  one  in- 
dustry. The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  example,  represents  prac- 
tically all  business,  as  it  is  the  Washington 
headquarters  for  %-irtually  all  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  country,  and  in  its 
membership  are  indiA-iduals  from  all  lines 
of  industry.  It  is  now  erecting  a  large  office 
building  to  house  its  rapidly  expanding 
activities;  and  the  structure  is  already 
being  referred  to  as  the  "Business  Capitol" 
of  the  United  States. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

Alaj-  17. — The  Freiioh  Government  accepts 
the  proposal  of  the  British  Government 
for  an  international  inquiry  into  Turk- 
ish atrocities. 

In  a  pitched  battle  between  police  and 
soldiers  and  Sinn  Fein  gunmen  in  Bel- 
fast one  man  is  killed  and  five  are 
wounded. 

May  18. — Michael  Collins,  Chairman  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  Government,  and 
Eamon  De  \'alera,  leader  of  the  Kepub- 
Hcans,  confer  in  an  effort  to  bring  peace 
betAveen  the  two  j^arties.  ,  JMeanwhile 
(hsorders  in  Belfast  result  in  the  death 
of  six  men  and  the  wounding  of  several. 

May  19. — The  Genoa  Conference  ends  witTi 
the  foUowng  accomplishments:  an 
eight  months'  European  and  Near  East- 
ern truce  embodied  in  a  pro^asional  pact 
of  non-aggression;  agreement  to  meet 
and  discuss  Russian  affairs  at  The 
Hague  not  later  tlian  June  20;  ap])roval 
of  proposals  for  further  conference,  and 
the  Russo-German  treaty,  not  on  the 
agenda. 

Lady  Rhondda's  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  PriA'ileges,  which  reverses  its 
former  decision. 

Alichael  Collins  and  Eamon  DeValera  re- 
port to  tlio  Dail  Eireann  that  they  have 
faik'd  to  reach  an  agreement.  Seven  per- 
sons are  killed  and  nearly  a  dozen 
wounded  in  outrages  in  Belfast. 

Ital\-  and  Jugo-Slavia  have  reached  an 
agreement  by  wiiich  Fiiime  is  acknowl- 
edged as  an  independent  state  and  a 
commercial  treaty  is  completed  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

May  20.— The  Free  State  and  De  "\'alera 
factions  reach  an  agreement  imdcr 
which  a  coaUtion  ticket  will  ))e  sub- 
mitted to  the  A'oters,  the  balance  of 
power  remaining  with  the  Free  Staters. 

Leonid  Krassin,  Russian  Bolshevik  repre- 
sentative in  London,  is  appointed  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Ciermany,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Berlin. 

IMay  21. — Ninety  people,  including  two 
American  missionaries  on  their  way  to 
India,  are  lost  wben  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  line  steamer  Egyjd  sinks  off  the 
Island  of  Ushant  after  a  collision  with 
the  French  freighter  Seine. 

Incendiarism,  bombing  and  shooting  mark 
the  week-end  in  Belfast.  Thirteen  j)eo- 
ple  are  reported  to  have  been  killed, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  week  up  to 
thirtj'-hve. 

Russian  batteries  in  the  Black  Sea  are  re- 
ported to  have  sunk  the  Italian  steam- 
ship Marie.  Half  the  crew  is  said  to 
have  been  killed. 

ISIay  22.— W.  T.  Twaddell,  member  of  the 
Ulster  Parliament  from  West  Belfast, 
is  shot  to  death  by  gunmen. 

A  rebellion  of  eight  hours'  duration  in 
Nicaragua  is  put  down  by  a  handful  of 
American  m.arines  without  firiag  a  shot. 

DOMESTIC 

May  17. — Gifford  I'inchot,  who  was  a  jh)- 
Utical  disciple  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
wins  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  'of  Pennsylvania  over  Attor- 
ney-General George  E.  Alter. 

Fifty-five  tliousand  square  miles  of  land 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  are  over- 


KIMBALL 


** Quality  made  the  name — the  name  insures  the  quality 

THE  KLMBALListhe 
realization  of  an  ideal 
—  the  fulfillment  of  an  am- 
bition to  create  an  instru- 
ment of  exceptional  merit. 
Place  a  KIMBALL  in  your 
home  and  you  make  a  gen- 
erous contribution  to  the 
happiness  of  the  entire 
household.  Its  sweetness 
of  tone  will  delight  the 
ear,  and  its  physical 
beauty  will  charm  the  eye. 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest 
dealer's  address,  sent  to  you  on  request 

W  W  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  1857) 
Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGO  U.S.A- 


»» 


The  KIMBALL 

includes: 

Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Phrasonome  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs 

Pipe  Organs 

Music  Polls 
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ATHLETIC    UNION    SUITS 

For  Those  "WTio   Appreciate 

Quality 

Not  every  underwear  trademark 
deserves  the  honor  of  being  worn 
by  the  discriminating  man. 

The  quality  and  fit  of 
HALLMARK  Ath- 
letic  Underwear  en- 
titles it  to  be  w  orn  by 
men  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  choosing 
for  themselves — only 
the  best  —  in  all  that 
concerns  their  per- 
sonal attire. 

Tailored   by  Troy's   Master    Craftsmen 

RETAILS  AT  SI.  15  AND  UP 
HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Trov.  N.  Y. 

Makers   of  HAIX.MARK    Shirts,   MaIIK 
TWAIN  and  SLIDEWELL  Collars 


Mullins 
Stamping  Stand  ^^ 
Terrific  Strains 

STREXGTH — T\-ithout  useless  weight — 
was  the  problem!  So.  when  the  war 
department  needed  an  immense  quantity  of 
Handley-Page  airplanes,  government  experts 
selected  the  Mullins  plant  to  make  the  most 
intricate  metal  parts.  Mullins  produced 
difficult,  accurate  die^;,  tools  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  stamped  metal  parts  in 
record  breaking  time. 

For  40  years  we  have  made  all  kinds  of  metal 
stampings  for  America's  greatest  industries. 
We  are  equipped  to  do  your  stampingquicker, 
better  and  more  economically. 

Before  you  buy  metal  stampings  of  any  kind 
— for  any  purpose — let  our  engineers  co- 
operate with  you  in  soKang  your  problems. 

Wrilt  for  the  Xluliins  book 
of   unusual  achievenunts. 

MULLINS 

BODY  CORPORATION 


ICI4  ^:i^: 


^\*i? 


Salem,  Ohio 

Vanadium  Sleel 
hilling  designed 
for  Handley-Page 
bombing  plane. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


flowed  by  flood  or  backwater  from  the 
AIississi})pi  River,  according  to  a  stato- 
mont  by  Joseph  C.  Logan,  Assistant 
-Manager  in  the  Southern  DiA-ision  of 
the  Ann-riean  Ked  Cross. 

The  House  of  Representatives  authorizes 
an  api^roprialion  of  SloO.OOO  to  re- 
model and  furnish  the  J.  P.  AForgan 
home  in  Louchjn,  donated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  as  the  American  Em- 
bassy. 

Representative  Fitzgerald,  of  Ohio,  intro- 
duces in  the  House  a  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  tlie  Constitution 
to  ui)hold  the  validity  of  the  child  labor 
laAV  recently  declared  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Ordinary  Government  expenditures  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  fell 
off  by  nearly  $1,500,000  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
vear,  -while  public  debt  disbursements 
declined  more  than  si, 000,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Treasury. 

May  IS. — Forty-one  steel  manufacturers 
(line  and  confer  with  President  Harding 
at  the  White  House,  and  approve  in 
princii)le  the  President's  suggestion  for 
the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day. 

Fifty  operators  of  non-union  and  open- 
shop  coal  mines,  after  listening  to  a 
warning  from  Secretary  Hoover  that 
the  Government  may  be  forced  to  run 
the  industry,  adopt  a  plan'  requiring 
the  creation  of  clearing-house  commit- 
tees in  the  coal-producing  districts, 
made  up  of  operators,  consumers  and 
representatives,  and  a  Government 
agent  who  will  see  that  coal  is  sold  direct 
to  consumers  and  that  prices  are  reason- 
able. A  call  is  issued  for  another  and 
larger  meeting  to  ratify  the  plan. 

Secretary  Hughes  sends  a  memorandum 
to  Ambassador  Child  at  Genoa,  instruct- 
ing him  to  inform  the  Powers  that  the 
American  Government  holds  that  po- 
litical recognition  of  Russia  can  not 
come  before  the  economic  problems  of 
that  country  are  met  and  solved,  and 
otherAvise  to  clarify  the  American 
response  to  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
Conference  at  The  Hague. 

May  19. — Two  men  are  killed  and  seven 
are  seriously  injured  l\v  an  explosion 
following  an  experiment  with  liquid 
air  at  Har\-ard  University. 

May  20. — Two  negroes  are  Ijmched  in 
Texas,  making  a  total  in  that  State  of 
four  lynchings  in  three  days. 

Nineteen  railroad  executives  confer  at 
a  dinner  with  President  Harding  on  the 
question  of  voluntarily  reducing  rail- 
road rates,  and  refer  the  matter  to  a 
special  committee  from  their  member- 
ship. 

May  21. — Secretary  Hoover  issues  a  call 
for  a  conference  on  May  31,  of  all  the 
soft-coal  mine  operators  whose  mines 
are  still  producing,  with  a  view  to  hold- 
ing down  soft-coal  prices. 

May  22. — Completion  of  the  proposed 
Bet hleh em-Lac kawanna  steel  merger  is 
delayed,  pending  an  investigation,  it  is 
announced  from  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's  office. 

The  Senate  passes  the  House  bill  fixing 
a  new  basis  of  pay  for  officers  and  en- 
bsted  personnel  of  the  army,  na\-v'. 
marine  corps,  coast  guard,  geodetic 
survey  and  public  health  service  de- 
partment. 


RADIO  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  everybody 

Xo  longer  is  it  necessary  to  be  an  expert.  Radio 
or  wireless  telephone  receiving  sets  are  as  simple 
to  operate  as  the  phonograph.  "Listen  in" — 
turn  a  tuning  knob — and  anyone  can  enjoy 
the  concert  music,  lectures,  speeches,  news,  ser- 
mons and  bed-time  stories  broadcasted  by  one 
of  the  many  stations  that  now  make  it  a  daily 
and  nightly  business  to  entertain  and  instruct 
thousands  who  own  receiving  sets. 

Jason  \VeiIcr  8?  Sons,  as  one  of  the  first  concerns 
in  America  lo  become  identified  with  the  Radio- 
i'elophone.  is  able  to  offer  not  only  the  newest  and 
best  outfits  and  equipment,  but  in  selling  direct — 
guarantees  a  splendid  saving.  Do  not  purchase 
any  radio  outfits  without  first  writine  Jason 
Weiler  &  Sons,  for  FREE  Illustrated  and  Descrip- 
tive Price  List  of  Radio  Outfits. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

(Radio  Dept.) 

377  Washington  Street,  Bostpn,  Mass. 

Mfg.  Wholesale  and  Retail   Jewelers  since  1870 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT     

ACCOUNfANT 

Execntive  Accoantanta  commanj  big  salariea.  Tboosaods  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  AccountaDts  in  U.  S.  Mao^ 
are  earning  $3,000  to  SIO.COO  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  ia 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinatioDS  or  executive  accounting  poBi- 
tioDB.  Knowledge  of  boolilceepine  unnecessary  to  beglo.  Tbe  course 
is  under  the  personal  Bupervisiun  of  William  6.  Castenholz,  A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Ulinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A. 'e,  and  of  tbe 
National  Aaaociation  of  Cost  Accoontants.  He  is  assisted  by  a  largo 
■taftof  C.P.A.'e.  including  members  of  tbe  American  InsUtute  of  Ac- 
coantanta.  Low  tuition  fee — eaay  terma.  Writa  oow  for  Isformatioo. 

LaSalle  Elxtension  University,  Dept-  652-H,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requtrementfl  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  Tbia  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  iC  TODAY* 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Ooct.  HA-52  Dr«»el  Av«.  «■  seth  St.  CMWAeO 


RADIO 


For  Everybody 


Make  Kadio  a  professioD 
instead  of  a  plaything.  Yqo 
can  earn  big  money  as  a  Radio-trician.  Learn  by  mail,  in 
spare  time,  how  to  desipn,  construct,  install,  repair,  main- 
tiin,  operate,  sell  and  demonstrate  complete  radio  outfits. 
Write  for  free  32-pape  catalog  describing  our  coarse  en- 
titled, "How  to  Learn  Radio  at  Home." 

National  Radio  Institute.  Dept.    115Z  Washington.  D.  C 


BE  AN  ARTIST 


romics,    Cartoons,  Commercial,  Newspaper  and  Matrazine  Uliistrat- 
inir,  I'astel  Crayon  Portraits  and  Fashions.    By  Mail  or  Local  Casses. 
\V  rite  f<  r  terms  and  list  of  successful  students.     Easy  method. 
ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS,        A36  Ratiron  BIdg.,  Nev/ York. 

Find  out  for   YOURSELF   how   low   our   price.9   are  on 
GENUINE  ENGRAVED.  STEEL  DIE 

EMBOSSED  STATIONERY 

WRITE  TODAY  for  samples,  etc.    NoobUgation.  Copper 

pnnr.ived  CARDS.  WEDDINGS,  etc.,  also. 

HARPER  ILLUSTRATING  SYNDICATE,  Columbus,  O. 

A  Working  Grammar 

by  James  C.  Femald.  L.H.D.  English  erammarpre-         ^f    f:Hfi 
sented   so  concisely,  simply,  accessibly,  that  it  ia       Jj^        i.     i 
of  constant  value  to  every  one  who  needs  practical       Erifflish 
information.    Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62.  .  * 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  74.  N.Y.  Language 


eaNuTse 


Learn  inspire  time  at  home 
jEarn   $30— $35  a  week 

'Every  woman  should  learn.  W© 
trainBeginners.Practical  Nurses, 
Mothers  and  Religious  Workers 
by  our  I'asfinating  Home-study 
Method. LeaaingChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  £stal>> 
lished  22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

It  you  are  brer  18  and  under  65 
years  of  aee  write  for  lUastrmted  cftta- 
\og  and  32  Sample  Lesson  Pages  with 
FREE  deMlls  of  Moner-Back  Guaran- 
tee and  FBEE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 

aUesga  School  orNorslnSiOept.  16. 121  AsbUsd  BItcLCUu^ 
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LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  us6  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagnalU  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"R.  E.  M.,"  Xantes,  France. — "(1)  Give  as 
complete  a  definition  of  the  word  dialect  as  is 
possible.  (2)  Is  it  possible  to  speak  a  Swedish 
dialect  in  the  English  language?  i3)  AVhat  was 
the  amount  of  money  loaned  the  United  States 
by  France  dm'ing  oitr  Revolutionary  War?" 

(1)  Dialect  consists  of  (a)  the  forms  of  speech 
collectively  that  are  pectUiar  to  the  people  of  a 
particular  district  or  to  a  class  of  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished collectively  from  other  forms  of  the 
same  language;  a  language  as  modified  bj'  local 
peculiarities;  in  a  loose  sense,  a  provincial  mode 
of  speech  or  pronunciation  as  differing  from  a 
literary  standard. 

Dialect,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  not 
to  be  defined  merely  as  a  non-hterary  relati\'e  of  a 
Uterary  language.  It  is  that,  of  course,  but  it  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  not  based  always  upon 
distinctions  of  locality  or  degrees  of  education, 
altho  in  popular  tisage  this  is  what  is  meant 
when  dialect  is  spoken  of.  .  .  .  But  the  word 
dialect  may  -with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  the 
special  vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  any  class 
or  profession,  no  matter  where  the  members  of 
it  may  have  their  habitat.  Thus  there  is  a  law- 
yers' dialect  and  a  stockbrokers'  dialect  and  a 
physicians'  dialect  and  a  tliievcs'  dialect  and  a 
dialed  of  journalism.  In  all  these  and  many 
others  there  exists  a  swarm  of  words  and  plu'ases 
and  allusions  wliich  are  as  far  removed  from  the 
current  language  as  the  patois  of  a  French- 
Canadian  vojageur  is  removed  from  the  precise 
and  measured  diction  of  an  Academician.  JV.  1'. 
Commercial  .Advertiser,  Nov.  7,  1903,  page  4. 

The  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Erse  arc  no  other 
than  different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the 
ancient  Celtic.     Blair  Rhetoric,  p.  95. 

(&)  Any  given  mode  or  use  of  speech  or  lan- 
guage; phraseology. 

Shakesiware's  passages  of  passion  .  .  .  are  in 
the  very  dialect  of  the  present  year.  Emerso.v 
Essays,  Nominalist  and  Realist  in  second  series, 
p.  189. 

(2)  One  can  not  speak  a  Swedish  dialtH"t  in 
English,  but  one  can  speak  dialectal  Swedish,  for 
there  are  in  Sweden  Old  Swedish,  the  prc-Refor- 
mation  language.  Modern  Swedish,  and  several 
dialects.  (3)  Between  1777-17S3  §0,352.000 
were  obtained  from  France.  .S174,000  from  Spain, 
and  $1,304,000  from  Holland.  Small  loans  were 
obtained  in  France  as  early  as  1777,  but  tliis  is  not 
the  entire  amount. 

"G.  E.  C  ."  Washington,  D.  C. — "Using  the 
word  plead  as  the  present  form,  what  is  the  correct 
word  to  use  for  the  past  tense,  pleaded  or  plead.' 
Also,  when  plead  is  used  in  the  past  form,  is  it 
proper  to  spell  it  pled,  or  is  it  to  ))e  spelled  plead 
in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present  tense?' 

The  spelUng  of  pled  for  the  past  is  not  warranted 
and  is  a  colloquialism.  Careful  speakers  use 
pleaded.  Plead  is  also  used  for  the  past  tense  as 
well  as  pleaded,  altho  the  latter  is  the  preferred 
form. 

'•A.  H,"  Butte,  Mont. — "Kindly  tell  me  the 
writer's  real  name  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
Lewis  Carroll.  What  books  has  he  written  be- 
sides 'Alice  in  Wonderland'  and  'Through  the 
Looking  Glass'?" 

Lewis  Carroll  is  the  pen-name  of  Charles  L 
Dodgson.  Besides  the  two  works  which  you 
mention,  he  is  the  author  of  "  The  Hunting  of  the 
Snark:  an  Agony  in  Eiglit  Fits,"  "Elementary 
Treatise  on  Determinants,"  "Phantasmagoria 
and  Other  Poems,"  "Eticlid  and  His  Modern 
Rivals,"  etc. 

"E.  E.  F.,"  Hemingford,  Xeb.— "  Did  EUhu 
Root  receive  the  Xobel  Prize,  and  if  so,  what 
for?" 

Klihu  Root  won  the  Alfred  B.  Nobel  prize  for 
peace  in  1912. 

"M.  I  D.,"  Mobile,  Ala. — "Is  it  correct,  or 
permissible,  to  write  the  words  'in  so  far'  together 
followed  by  'as'  in  the  same  way  that  'inasmuch 
as'  is  written?" 

The  phrase  is  correctly  written  in  so  far  as. 
In  this  phrase,  however,  the  in  is  redundant  and 
meaningless.  So  far  as  is  complete  in  itself  as  an 
adverbial  phrase,  and  expresses  all  that  is  meant. 


BUILD  NOW 

And  let  Sargent  Hard- 
ware add  the  final  touch 
of    beauty    and    security. 
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Another  form  of 
building  insurance 

SOME  buildings  age  gracefully,  unnotice- 
ably.  Others  begin  to  look  down-at-heel 
after  a  few  years  of  occupancy.  People  start 
to  say,  "They  have  seen  their  best  days." 

The  difference  is  in  appearance — often  in 
details.  Hardware,  for  example,  that  is 
bought  for  cheapness,  usually  proves  an  ex- 
pensive bargain  when  its  newness  begins  to 
fade.  A  prospective  tenant  may  judge  the 
entire  building  on  the  visible  evidence  of 
inferior  hardware. 

With  Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware  you  are 
safe.  When  an  architect  specifies  "Sargent" 
he  assures  satisfaction  and  security  that  lasts 
as  long  as  the  building  stands.  That  is  why 
so  many  of  the  nation's  most  important  public 
and  commercial  buildings  are  equipped  with 
Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  construction  of 
a  building  or  a  home,  don't  neglect  the  im- 
portant subject  of  hardware.  Be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  your  architect.  H  you  would 
like  to  see  some  of  the  beautiful  designs  in 
which  Sargent  Hardware  is  made,  send  for 
the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs.  There  is  no 
charge  or  obligation  involved. 

SARGENT  «&  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


You  can  install  Sargent 
Door  Closers  and 
almost  forget  them. 
They  function  surely 
and  silently  with  little 
attention.  There  are 
heavy  models  for  out- 
side and  inside  use  and 
the  model  illustrated 
above  for  light  inside 
doors.  Let  us  send  you 
particulars. 
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The  Saving  Crace. — Good  footwork  is 
essential  in  boxing,  we  are  informed.  That 
would  be  our  only  chance  with  Mr.  Demp- 
sey. — Punch  (London). 


Why  They're  So  Busy.— "What  makes 
girls  run  about  the  way  they  do?"  snarls 
a  petulant  clubwoman,  and  a  timid  ex- 
change suggests  they  may  be  trying  to  find 
theii  mothers. —  Kant<n:<  City  Journal. 


Covered. — A  policeman  recently  told  an 
interviewer  that  ^"isitors  frequently  asked 
him  where  the  Strand  was  when  he  was 
actually  standing  on  it.  There  should  be 
a  law  against  tourists  baiting  our  bobbies 
as  to  their  size  in  footwear. — 
London  Opinion. 


Repeated  History. — "That  is  rather  an 
extreme  gown  IVIiss  Golden  is  wearing. 
Do  you  notice  how  it  is  held  up  by  a  single 
strap  over  one  shoulder?" 

"Yes,  and  it  reminds  me  of  old  times. 
I  knew  her  grandfather  when  he  had  but 
one  suspender  and  wore  it  just  the  same 
way." —  The  Christian-Ecangdisl  {St. Louis). 


When  K.  of  K.  Saw  a  Joke. — When 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum  returned  from 
India  to  England  by  way  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  in  1910,  efforts  to  inter%'iew 
him  began  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  these 
shores.  His  lordship  abhorred  publicity 
and  detested  reporters.     Their  enterprise 


Seeing  Snakes,  Anyway. — Guide — "This 
is  the  Laocoon." 

Tourist — "Looks  as  if  he'd  got  mixed  up 
with  his  still." — New   York  Herald. 


Bygones  Are  Bygones. — The  geological 
expert  who  points  out  that  ages  ago,  before 
the  .seas  swept  between  them,  Ireland  and 
England  were  one,  is  advised  to  let  the 
matter  drop. — Punch  (London). 

Righting  a  Cruel  Wrong. —  Burglars  are 
now  said  to  be  carrying  means  of  testing 
plate  and  gems.  The  profession  has  been 
too  often  imposed  upon  by  the  cheap  and 
trashy  stuff  left  about  in  some  houses. — 
Punch  (London). 


This  Is  no  Joke. — In  Mary- 
land, we  read,  it  is  illegal  for 
a  woman  to  go  through  her 
husband's  pockets  at  night. 
In  our  own  country'  it  is 
merely  a  waste  of  time. — 
Punch  (London). 


His  Consolation.  —  ZMotor- 
isT — "Yes,  it  took  me  about 
six  weeks'  hard  work  to  learn 
to  drive  my  machine." 

Pedestrian  —  "And  what 
have  you  for  your  pains?" 

Motorist —  "Liniment."  — 
Pacific  Weekly. 
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Breaking  It  Gently. — ZMoi-i.ie 

(age<lsix) — "^lummie.  I  know 

what  I'm  going  to  give  you  for 

your  birthday.      A   nice   rose  bowl." 
^loTHER — "But  I  have  one.  dear." 
jMollie — "Yes,  I  know,    but  .  .  .    I've 

just   broken    it." — Morning  Post. 


Slightly  Mixed. — Little  Harold  had  been 
reading  "Treasure  Island"'  since  early 
morning  and  it  was  only  with  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  his  mother  that 
be  finaUj-  consented  to  put  it  up  when  he 
went  to  bed.  But  his  devout  mother  was 
not  prepared  for  the  variation  he  sprung 
when  he  was  saying  his  prayers: 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread — yo 
ho  ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum!" — Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram. 


What  -Are  the  Best  Preparations  for  the 
Ordeal,  Henry? — Yet  this  talk  with  Dean's 
friend,  unsetthng  somehow,  seemed  to  rake 
up  the  whole  matter  afresh;  now  he  couldn't 
seem  to  get  it  out  of  his  mind.  Doing 
about,  making  his  preparations  for  a  dreary 
hour  with  The  Literary  Digest,  George's 
thoughts  turned  back  for  the  hundredth 
time. — From  "Saint  Teresa,"  by  Henrj' 
Sydnor  Harrison. 


Merciless. — "You  say  that  this  man  has 
a  grudge  against  you?"  demanded  the 
judge. 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  replied  Bill  the 
Beggar.  "When  I  was  blind  he  useta  steal 
the  pennies  from  my  cup,  and  when  I  w^as 
a  cripple  he'd  run  down  the  street  with  my 
box  of  pencils." 

"Anything  else?" 

"Yes,  your  honor.  Once  when  I  was 
deaf  and  dumb  he  shot  off  a  firecracker 
underneath  me." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


SIGNS  THAT  MEAN   SOMETHIXG. 

— American  Legion  ^^'cekIy 


So  Say  We  All.— "Is  Life 
Possible  on  Everest?"  asks  a 
newspaper  heading.  If  it  is, 
Everest  is  the  place  for  us. — 
Punch  (London). 


The  Kneadfuls.— To  be  col- 
lege bred  means  a  four-year 
loaf,  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
dough,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
crust. —  Hamburg. 


More   than    Willing. —"Sir, 

would  you  give  five  dollars  to 
bury  a  saxophone  player?" 

"Here's  thirt J- dollars.    Bury 
six  of  'em." — Judge. 


resulted  in  nothing  more  e.xciting  than 
K.  of  K.'s  reiterated  assertion  that  he 
thought  the  L'nited  States  an  amazing 
country — was  fascinated  by  its  people, 
charmed  with  its  scenery,  and  bewildered 
by  its  vastness.  When  Kitchener's  train 
reached  the  old  Wells  Street  Station  at 
Chicago  fifty  South  African  war  veterans 
waited  to  w'elcome  their  former  commander. 
Wearing  a  gray  tweed  .suit  of  becoming 
shapelessness  and  a  floppy  golf  cap, 
Kitchener  descended  the  Pullman  steps  and 
was  surrounded.  Tlie  main  thing  was  to 
get  an  interview  and  a  good  picture. 
"Sorry,  can't  talk,"  snapt  Kitchener; 
"against  orders,  y'know — soldier — on  duty 
— that  sort  of  thing — photograph?  Lord 
no!  Can't  really — sorry,  y'know — aw- 
fully." Nate  ]Meissler,  the  photographer, 
was  homfied.  Something  must  be  done. 
Kitchener  was  alreadj'  starting  for  the  gate 
with  his  escort.  Aleissler  waddled  after 
him.  "Lord!"  shrieked  the  fat  little  eam- 
ei"a-man,  "Lord!  Oh,  my  lord!  Oh,  dear 
lord!  Just  a  minute,  lord!"  He  chanted  it 
like  a  prayer.  Kitchener  stared  coldly  at 
his  pursuer.  Suddenly  the  hard  Kitchener 
lips  quivered,  and — epochal  event! — Kitch- 
ener laughed.  He  hteralh-  shook.  "Curi- 
ous chap,  that!"  remarked  his  lordship  to 
the  escort  as  he  strode  away,  still  chuckling. 
"That's  no  way  to  address  a  lord,"  some 
one  said  to  Meissler.  "You  should  have 
called  him  your  lordship."  "Lord  Ship  or 
whatever  else,"  grinned  Nate.  "I  didn't 
get  his  name,  but  I  got  four  plates."  And 
that  is  how  a  Chicago  new-spaper  happens 
to  possess  the  only  laughing  picture  of 
Earl  Kitchener  in  the  world. —  The  Argo- 
naut (San  Francisco). 


Keen    Competition.  —  It    is 

said  that  sharks  will  not  bite 

a  swimmer  who  keeps  his  legs 

in  motion.     The  difficulty  of  course  is  to 

keep  kicking  longer  than  a  shark  can  keep 

waiting. — Punch  (London). 


Diplomacy. — "Ten  guineas!  My  hus- 
band would  never  buy  me  a  ten-guinea 
hat!" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  would,  my  dear,  if  you 
started  off  by  asking  him  for  a  Rolls- 
Royce." — London  Opinion. 


Nothing  Long  Drawn-Out.  —  "Did  j-ou 
interview  the  eminent  statesman?" 

"Yes." 

"What  did  he  have  to  say?" 

"Nothing." 

"I  know  that.  But  how  many  col- 
umns of  it?" — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Extraordinary  Prejudice. — "If  Russia  is 

to  get  help,"  said  Lloj'd  George,  "Russia 
must  not  outrage  the  sentiments — call 
them  prejudices  if  j^ou  like — of  the  world. 
What  are  those  prejudices?  I  will  name 
one  or  two,  for  they  were  aU  trampled  on 
in  the  Russian  memorandum.  The  first 
prejudice  we  have  in  Western  Europe  is 
this — if  j'ou  sell  goods  to  a  man,  j^ou  expect 
to  be  paid  for  them.  The  second  is,  if  you 
lend  money  to  a  man,  you  expect  he  will 
repay  you.  The  third  is,  if  you  go  to  a 
man  who  has  already  lent  you  money  and 
say,  'Will  you  lend  me  more?'  he  will  say, 
'Do  you  promise  to  repaj^  w'hat  I  gave  you?' 
And  j'ou  say,  'No,  it  is  a  matter  of  principle 
with  me  not  to  repay.'  There  is  a  most 
extraordinary  prejudice  in  the  Western 
mind  against  lending  any  more  money  to 
that  person." — From  a  New  York  Times 
report  of  the  Genoa  Conference. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


■  W.  B.  C,"  Kansas  City,  Kan. — "Please  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  copra-^ 
the  dried  meat  of  the  coconut." 

The  word  copra  is  pronounced  kop'ra — o  as  in 
not,  a  as  in  final. 

"C.  M.,"  Monju,  Korea. — "What  is  the  mean- 
ing, pronunciation,  and  derivation  of  the  word 
runcible  as  found  in  Edward  Lear's  'The  Owl  and 
the  Pussy-cat' — 

'  They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince. 
Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon'?" 

The  word  runcible  means  "  Designating  a  spoon 
or  fork  ha^^ng  three  broad  tines:  probalily  a 
variant  of  runcinaled."  The  word  is  pronounced 
run'si-bl — u  as  in  but.  i  as  in  habit.  It  is  one  of 
a  class  of  words  like  "quanglo  wangle"  "youghy 
boughy,"  etc..  used  by  Mr.  Lear  in  writing  non- 
sense verses. 

"T.  J.  E,"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— "Can  you  tell  mo 
how  the  custom  of  eating  eggs  on  Easter  origi- 
nated? I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  information 
in  several  encyclopedias." 

"  Because  the  use  of  eggs  was  forbidden  during 
Lent,  they  were  brought  to  the  table  on  Easter 
Day,  colored  red  to  symbolize  the  Easter  joy. 
This  custom  is  found  not  only  in  the  Latin  but 
also  in  the  Oriental  Churches.  The  symbolic 
meaning  of  a  new  creation  of  mankind  by  Je.-;u3 
risen  from  the  dead  wa?  probably  an  invention  of 
later  times.  The  custom  may  have  its  origin 
in  paganism,  for  a  great  many  pagan  customs, 
celebrating  the  retiu-n  of  spring,  grovitated  to 
Easter.  The  egg  is  the  emblem  of  tho  germinat- 
ing life  of  early  spring.  Easter  eggs,  tho  children 
are  told,  come  from  Rome  with  tho  bells  wliich  on 
Thursday  go  to  Rome  and  return  .Saturday 
morning.  The  sponsors  in  some  countries  give 
Easter  eggs  to  their  god-children.  Colored 
eggs  are  used  by  children  at  Easter  in  a  sort 
of  game  which  consi.sts  in  testing  the  strength  of 
tho  shells.  Both  colored  and  uncolored  eggs 
aro  used  in  some  parts  of  tho  United  State;  for 
tills  game,  known  as  'egg-picking.'  Another 
practise  is  the  'egg-rolling'  by  children  on  Easter 
Monday  on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington."— The  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

"E.  T  H.  "  Richmond,  Va. — "In  regard  to  tho 
spelling  of  a  river  in  tho  eastern  part  of  \'irginia 
which  flows  into  the  York,  is  Mattaponi  or  Matta- 
pony  correct?" 

The  correct  spelling  is  Mattaponi. 

"A.  C.  P.,"  San  Quentin,  Calif. — "In  using  the 
word  perfected  in  the  following,  'Love  is  perfected 
in  us,'  and  'Perfected  praise,'  both  being  Bibhi 
quotations,  what  is  the  correct  pronunciation?" 

The  word  perfected  is  correctly  pronounced 
pur'fekt-ed — u  as  in  burn,  e's  as  in  get;  or  par- 
fekt'ed — a  as  in  final,  e's  as  in  oft — tho  second 
pronunciation  is  now  infrequently  used  by  careful 
speakers. 

"C.  E.  L.,"  Fordville,  N.  Dak. — The  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  word  safety  is  sef'ti — e  as  in 
prey,  i  as  in  habit. 

"N.  L.,"  New  York,  X.  Y— "Please  tell  mo 
whether  memorandums  is  correct  as  the  plural  for 
memorandum?  Also,  what  is  the  correct  plural 
for  index.'" 

Tho  plural  of  memorandum  is  either  memo- 
randa or  memorandums.  Tho  word  index  has 
two  plurals — indices  in  tho  sense  of  mathematical 
or  other  abstract  signs;  indexes  in  the  sense  of 
tables  of  contents. 

"A.  P.  v.,"  Fort  Myers,  Fla.— "What  is  tho 
meamng  of  tho  phrase  riparian  rights.'" 

Tho  phrase  is  defined  as — "The  rights,  varying 
locally,  accruing  to  an  indi\-idual  whoso  property 
borders  on  or  contains  a  watercoiu:sc,  river,  etc., 
as  to  tho  u.so  of  .such  waters." 

"M.  E.  L.,  "  High  Point,  N.  C— Tho  term 
Pomeranian  is  correctly  pronounced  pom"a-re'ni- 
an — o  as  in  not,  a's  as  in  final,  e  as  in  prey,  i  as  in 
habit. 
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Similarity  is  NOT  identity i 

S.      The  mere  presence  o\  a  "rubbery  name"  on  a  brush  does  NOT      ^ 

make  it  OURS.    Just  the  opposite.    Spell  out  that  name! 

If  it  makes  anything  but  "R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E^T" 

^    you  have  proof  positive  that  the  brush   ^ 

is  NOT  of  our  manufacture. 
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Cenuineailicie.  Should  you  live  in  one  of 
those  rare  places  where  RUBBERSETS 
are  not  obtainable,  tell  us,  and  we  will  glad- 
ly arrange  to  have  all  your  wants  supplied. 
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FRANKLIN 
SEDAN 


A  T  THE  NEW  PRICE 

$2850 


THE    finest    Franklin   in   20  years  of   quality 
manufacture — at  the  lowest  price  in  its  his- 
tory, except  for  four  months  in  1916. 

The  first  car  of  this  type,  suitable  for  all-round 
use,  in  America.  Light,  flexible  and  direct 
air-cooled — no  radiator — it  is  more  widely  usable 
than  any  other  car,  enclosed  or  open.  Cool  in 
summer. 

From  its  very  beginning,  the  most  popular 
enclosed  car  built,  in  proportion  to  total  output. 
Last  year  Sedans  formed  42^%  of  Franklin's 
entire  production. 

If  you  have  never  owned  a  Franklin  Sedan, 
you  do  not  yet  know  how  much  a  car  can  do, 
how  well  it  can  do  it,  nor  how  little  that  service 
need  cost. 

*  4:  * 

Motorists'  desire  for  better  service  made  April, 
1922,  Franklin's  biggest  April.  And  as  we  go 
to  press,  still  another  record  is  broken.  On 
May  1,  over  three  times  as  many  Franklins  w^ere 
delivered  as  in  any  previous  day  on  record. 

Touring  Car  $1950    Demi-Coupe  $2100     Runabout  $1900 
Demi-Sedan  $2250      Coupe  $2750  Brougham  $2750 

Touring-Limousine  $3150  {All  pices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse) 

FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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'  How  ojten  is  this  human 
tragedy  enacted— litth  chil- 
dren in  smo\e^filled  windows 
crying  for  rescue^  When 
15  It  due  to  happen  m  your 
city? 


All  that  was  humanly  possible 


A  FTER  the  fire  m  the  Ninth  Ward  school  was 
^lV  anybody  tarred  and  feathered?  After  the 
heroism  of  teachers  and  firemen — after  the  im' 
pressive  funeral  of  the  little  victims  who  perished 
— after  the  debris  ceased  to  smoke  and  other  visible 
reminders  of  the  tragedy  were  gone — after  the 
official  investigation  and  the  report — what  reforms 
were  recommended? 

Did  the  report  exonerate  officials  and  attempt 
to  clear  the  city  of  the  disgrace? 

Did  it  say,  "Fire  escapes  and  everything  that  was 
humanly  possible  had  been  done  to  safeguard  the 
school  against  fire'7 

If  so,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  victims 
would  like  to  cry  out  m  protest  and  reproach, 
"Everything  was  NOT  done  that  was  humanly 
possible/*  The  simplest,  sanest,  surest  thing  of  all 
was  not  done. 

If  the  fire  had  started  in  a  business  building 
owned  by  a  private  individual  instead  of  a  public 
building  owned  by  a  lot  of  taxpayers,  it  would 
have  been  put  out  quickly  by  automatic  sprinklers. 
Mere  merchandise  gets  the  protection  of  the  finest 


fire-fighting  device  ever  devised  because  the  in' 
surance  expense  is  thereby  cut  from  onchalf  to 
nine-tenths.  But  human  beings  in  schools  and 
hospitals  must  trust  to  their  own  cool-headcdness 
under  panic  conditions  or  co  the  lucky  chance  of 
some  heroic  rescue 

When  human  life  and  not  mere  merchandise  is 
at  stake,  nothing  else  should  be  considered  but  this 
system — the  highest  type  of  fircfighting  device 
ever  devised — the  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler 
System.  It  is  automatic!  The  heat  of  the  fire 
works  it.  It  is  always  on  guard.  Always  ready. 
No  human  aid  is  required.  When  the  fire  starts 
the  water  starts!  . 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy' 

Write  today  for  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their 
Remedy"  and  learn  from  the  records  the  necessity 
for  protection  that  protects.  Pass  this  book  along 
to  your  friends,  and  have  it  read  aloud  in  your 
lodge,  your  Rotary  or  Kiwanis  Club,  your 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  your  school  and  hospital 
boards.  Address  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  274 
West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems 


Steam  ^  Hot  Water 
Heating  Equipment 


Humidifying  and  Fittings,  Hangers        Pipe  Bending, 

Drying  Equipment  and  Valves  Welding,  etc 


Power  and 
Process  Piping 


V\/hen  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 
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NEW-THOUGHT  BOOKS 


Books  designed  to  free  the  mind  and  give  it  a  deter- 
mining and  controlling  force  in  self-uplifting  efforts 


The  Latest  Thought  on  Mental  Control  of  Health 

The  Will  to  Be  Well 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

"Christian  Science  denies  away  sin,  sickness,  and 
death.  The  "New  Thought'  claims  that  all  three 
have  an  existence,  but  an  existence  that  is  over- 
come, not  throtigh  any  process  of  denial,  but  through 
the  introduction  of  true  thought  into  the  mind  of 
man  " — 5/.  Paul  Dispatch. 
Svo,  Cloth,  297  Pages.     $1.75  net;  by  mail  $1.85 

The  Latest  Work  o"  the  Relation  of  Mind  to  Disease 

The  Mental  Factor  in  Medicine 

OR  THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 
By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

"The  author  has  in  this  new  and  striking  work 
greatly  developed  his  theory-  as  to  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  mental  factor  in  the  causation 
and  the  curing  of  diseases."  —  Church  Family 
Neu'Spaper. 

12mo,  Cloth,  347  Pages.     $2.00  Postpaid 

Hoic  to  Attain  and  Maintain  Perfect  Health 

Nerve  Control  and  How  to 
Gain  It 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

An  expert  explanation  of  the  causes  and  symp- 
toms of  all  nen-ous  troubles  and  simple,  direct 
instructions  for  their  relief. 

Cloth  Bound.     $1.25  net;   by  mail  $1.37 

A  Message  of  Vital  Help  to  All  Nertc  Sufferers 

Nerves  in  Disorder 

And  How  to  Get  Them  in  Order 
By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

This  book  seeks  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all 
functional  nerve  diseases,  and  to  set  forth  scientific 
principles  for  successfully  treating  these  troubles. 

"The  reading  of  this  book  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  needless  sufferings  of  nervous  people  which  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  disease." — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

12mo,  Cloth,  218  Pages.     $1.50  postpaid 

Dr.  Schofield's  Latest  Booh, 

The  Home  Life  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Dr.  Schofield's  new  volume  deals  with  subjects  of 
pressing  and  ever>'-day  imjx)rtance  and  interest  to 
all.  He  writes  not  alone  of  the  household  and  its 
hygiene  but  of  the  human  body  as  to  its  organiza- 
tion, functions  and  needs,  in  the  matter  of  care. 
12mo,  Cloth,  345  Pages.     $2.00  Postpaid 


"A  Masterly  Work  of^  <•"  Important  Subject" 

The  Unconscious  Mind 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

The  relation  of  the  unconscious  mind  to  thera- 
peutics, education,  disease,  sex,  character,  is  fully 
described. 

Svo,  Cloth,  451  Pages.     $3.00  postpaid 

"A  Message  of  Hope  and  Optimism" 

The  Measure  of  a  Man 

The  Philosophy  of  Mental  Healing 
By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

The  author  has  a  message  of  greater  life  and  light, 
and  his  doctrine  seeks  to  prove  that  the  very  mis- 
takes and  sins  of  men  tend  to  bring  them  to  the 
fuller  and  more  complete  life. 

Svo,  Cloth,  326  Pages.     $1.75;  by  mail  $1.85 

"A  Wort  of  Vast  Importance" 

Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous 
Disorders 

By  PAUL  DUBOIS,  M.D. 

Translated  by  SMITH  EL  Y  JELLIFFE.  M.D. 

and    WILLIAM  A.    WHITE,  M.D. 

This  work  gives  the  experiences  and  principles  of 
psychic  treatment  of  ner\-ous  disorders,  based  upon 
twenty  years  of  successful  specialization  and  prac- 
tise in  this  branch  of  medical  skill. 

Svo,  Cloth,  471   Pages.     Copious   Index.      $3.50 
net;  by  mail  $3.65 

The  Eccr-Prcscnt  Christ  in  Spirilually-Mindcd  Men 

The  Next  Step  in  Evolution 

The  Present  Step.    Evolution — A  Study 
By  I.  K.  FUNK,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  author  believes  that  "Christ  came  the  first 
time  into  men's  vision  by  coming  on  the  plane  of 
their  sense:  He  comes  the  second  time  into  men's 
vision  by  lifting  them  up  to  his  plane  of  spiritual 
comprehension. ' ' 

16mo,  Cloth.     75  Cents  postpaid 
The  Spiritual  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ 

Spiritual  Knowing;  or  Bible 
Sunshine 

By  THEODORE  F.  SEWARD 

This  is  the  most  effective  interpretation  yet  pre 
sented  of  the  religious  ideas  and  impulses  that  are 
finding  expression  in  the  various  movements  known 
as  Christian  Science,  Di\'ine  Healing,  and  Mental 
Healing. 

12mo,  Cloth,  144  Pages.     $1.00  postpaid 


"A  Book  of  Inspiration" 

Builders  of  the  Beautiful 

By  H.  L.  PINER 

The  correspondence  of  physical  form  and  spiritual 
nature.  A  book  for  the  home,  the  heart,  and  the 
life,  a  new  philosophy  of  beauty,  beautiful  in  senti- 
ment, logical  in  conclusions,  sane,  but  idealistic  in 
doctrine. 

12mo,  Cloth,  303  Pages.     $1.50  postpaid 

Adapted  to  the  Layman  and  the  Physician 

The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on 
the  Body 

By  DR.  PAUL  DUBOIS,  University  of  Berne 

Translated  by  L.  B.  GALLATIN 

Cloth.     75  Cents  net;  by  mail  81  Cents 

Meaning  of  the  Christian  Science  Movement 

How  to  Get  Acquainted 
with  God 

By  THEODORE  F.  SEWARD 

This  work  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Imma- 
nence, or  "God  with  us." 

16mo,  Cloth,  147  Pages.     50  Cents  postpaid 

Practical  and  Inspiring 

Pathways  to  the  Best 

By  CHARLES  L.  GOODELL,  D.D. 

Twenty-six  brief  sermons,  the  output  of  a  clear 
brain  and  strong  heart,  for  people  who  would  know 
what  it  means  to  live. 

Cloth.     $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.60 

A  Look  Straight  into  the  Heart  of  Human  Nature 

Being  With  Upturned  Face 

By  CLARENCE  LATHBURY 

The  spiritual  uplift  resident  in  each  individual. 
Man  is  fundamentally,  because  physically,  an  ani- 
mal ;  but  he  differs  from  other  animals  in  that  he 
has  a  face  upturned  to  the  infinite. 

12mo,  Cloth,  70  Pages,  Uncut  Edges.     $1.00 
postpaid 

Fresh  and  Inspiring 

Broadcast 

By  ERNEST  H.  CROSBY 

A  collection  of  verses  pictures,  messages,  and 
meditations  on  the  higher  life. 

12mo,  Cloth.     75  Cents  postpaid 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Which 
of  these 


AT 


two  men 

has 

learned 

the  secret  of  15  minutes  a  day? 

The  secret  is  contained  in  the  free  book  offered  belozv.     Until  you  have  read  it  you  have  no 
idea  how  much  15  minutes  a  day  can  mean  in  growth  and  success.     Send  for  your  copy  now 


HERE  are  two  men,  equally 
good-looking,  equally  well- 
dressed.  You  see  such  men 
at  every  social  gathering.  One  of 
them  can  talk  of  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  day's  news.  The  other  brings 
to  every  subject  a  wealth  of  side  light 
and  illustration  that  makes  him  lis- 
tened to  eagerly. 

He  talks  like  a  man  who  has  traveled 
widely,  though  his  only  travels  are  a 
business  man's  trips.  He  knows  some- 
thing of  history  and  biography,  of  the 
workofgreat  scientists,  and  the  writings 
of  philosophers,  poets  and  dramatists. 

Yet  he  is  busy,  as  all  men  are,  in 
the  affairs  of  every  day.  How  has 
he  found  time  to  acquire  so  rich  a 
mental  background?  When  there  is 
such  a  multitude  of  books  to  read, 
how  can  any  man  be  well-read? 

The  answer  to  this  man's  success — 


and  to  the  success  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  like  him — is  contained  in  a 
free  book  that  you  may  have  for  the 
asking.  In  it  is  told  the  story  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  great  discovery,  which,  as  one 
man  expressed  it,  "does  for  reading 
what  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  did 
for  communication."  From  his  lifetime 
of  reading,  study,  and  teaching,  forty 
years  of  it  as  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Eliot  tells 
just  what  few  books  he 
chose  for  the  most 
famous  library  in  the 
world;  why  he  chose 
them,  and  how  he  has 
arranged  them  with 
notes  and  reading 
courses  so  that  any 
man  can  get  from  them 
the  essentials  of  a  lib- 
eral education  in  even 
fifteen  minutes  a  day. 


The  booklet  gives  the  plan,  scope 
and  purpose  of 

DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at 
least  know   something   about   this  famous  library 
The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has 
put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a 
liberal    education";    how   he   has  so  ar- 
ranged it  that  even  "fifteen  'minutes  a 
day"  are  enough;  how  in  pleasant  mo- 
ments of  spare  time,  by  using  the  read- 
ing   courses    Dr.    Eliot  has  provided  for 
you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture   and    life,    the  culture,    the    broad 
viewpoint  that  every  university  strives 
to  give. 


"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who 
had  sent  in  the  coupon,  "your 
Utile  free  book  meant  a  big  step 
forward  and  it  showed  me  besides 
the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of 
pleasure." 


Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest 
is  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining  little  book.  It  is 
free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves 
no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Send  for  this 

FREE  booklet  that  gives 

Dr.  EHot's  own  plan 

of  reading 

p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers  of  Good  Books  Since  1875 


P.  F. 


1 


COLLIER  &.  SON  COMPANY 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  send  me  the  little  ' 

guidebook  to  the  most  famous  books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr.  | 

Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading  i 

recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  . 

Name i 

1 


Address. 


330-HCA 
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FOR    INSTITUTIONS    UTHICH    BUILD    CHARACTER    THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND    TRAIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    LIFE    THE    NEED    IS    EVER    GREAT 


TITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
■■— '  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th.  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools;  colleges,  and  supervised 
canips.  Advertisements  describing  these  institutions  will  be 
found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  in\  ited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  Ust  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Crescent    College. Box    L.    Eureka    Springs    Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside     School Norwalk,     Conn. 

Saint   Margaret's  School 'Walerbury.  Conn. 


Wa.'ihington,  D.  C. 
■\Va.•^hington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
,  Wa.shington.  D.  C. 


Chevy   Chase  School Box   D, 

The  Colonial  School 1533  18th  St. 

Fairmont   School 2105    S    St..    N.    W., 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida    Ave.. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  AVisconsin  Ave. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville.  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  64S.  Mt.  Carroll.  111. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   .St..   Baltimore.   Md. 

National   Park  Seminary Box   157.   Forest   Glen.  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  CD,  Lutherville.  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd..  Auliurndale.  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B.  Brewster.  Ma.ss. 

Rogers    Hall    School Lowell,    Ma.ss. 

Walnut  Hill  School 2-1  Highland  St..  Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2306  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Ma.'is. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howjird  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R.  Gulfport.  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.  Lexington.  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  118.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

The  Finch  School 61  East  77th  St.,  New  "i'ork  City 

Ossining  School Box  60,  Ossining.  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School Box  710.  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 

Glendale  College Box  1.  Glendale.  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College .Mlentown.  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Rosemont  College Box  25-F,  Rosemont.  Pa. 

Rydal     School Rydal.     Pa. 

Academy  of  The  Holy  Child  .  .    Box  25-F,  Sharon  Hill.  Pa. 

The   Mary  Lyon  School Box   1522.   Swarthmore.   Pa. 

The    Darlington    Seminary,  Inc Box  628  AVest  Chester.  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,   R.   I. 

Centenary  College Box  F.  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights.  NashvUle.  Tenn. 

Fairfax     Hall    Box  D.  Basic.  Va. 

SuUins  College Box  D,  Bristol.  Va. 

Virginia   Intermont  College Box   175.   Bristol.   Va. 

Southern   Seminary Box   OSS.    Buena    Vista,    Va. 

HoUins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia   College Eox  T,   Roanoke.  Va. 

Mary    Baldwin    Seminary" Staunton.     Va. 

Stuart    Hall Box   L,    Staunton.    Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21.  Warrenton.  \a. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  SO,  Lewisburg.  Va. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn- 

Suffield   School 9  Main  St..  Suffield,  Conn- 

Tome  School Port  Deposit.  Md- 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Rd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary     Box  M.  Easlhampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham   Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  CP,  Hightstown,  X.  J. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  531,  Ossining.  N.Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys.  .  .  .Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Woodmere  Academy Woodmere,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 

Gettysburg     Academy Box    B.     Gettysburg,    Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mercersburg.  Pa. 

Moses   Brown  School Providence,   R.   I. 

Moran  Schools (Rolling  Baj")  Seattle,  Wash. 

Co-Educational 

Gushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Kimball   Union  Academy Meriden,   N.   H. 

Starkey  Seminary L.ox  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7.  Austinburg.  Ohio 

George  School Box  274.  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Temple  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C.  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  Citj',  Mo. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute.  The  Army  and  Navy  College    .  .    Box  B.  Marion,  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L.  Pacific  Beach.  Calif. 

Hitchcock    Military    Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford     Military     Academy New     Canaan.     Conn. 

Georgia     Military     Academy College    Park,     Ga. 

Western    Military    Academy Box   44,    Alton,    III. 

Morgan    Park    Military    Academy Box  800.  Morgan  Park,  III. 

Howe  School Box  250.   Howe.   Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R  5,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville.  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  .  .  187  Washington  Ave..  Lexington,  Mo. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,  Roswell.  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 

St.    John's    School Ossining.  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military    School Box  L.  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy Hendersonville.  N.  C. 

Bingham   School Box   71.   Mebane,  N.  C. 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72.    Germantown,    Ohio 

Junior  Military   Academy Box  100,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia,    Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon.  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy Box  4.  Spring  Hill.  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124.  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell.  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute   Box   D,    Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Box   410,    Front    Royal,    Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne   Military   School Box   404.    Waynesboro.   Va. 

Greenbrier  Military  School Box  25.  Lewisburg.  W.  Va. 

St.   John's   Military   Academy Box   12F.    Delafield.    Wise. 

Nortiiwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym.  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D6,  Chicago,  III. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St..  Boston  11.  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of' Secretarial  Training.  .Boston  and  New  York 

Northeastern  University Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word .  .  .  Upper  Fenway,  Boston.  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38.  Mass. 

Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School.     .506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park, 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music.  .  305   DeWitt  Park, 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park, 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education.  .  .  .205  DeWitt  Park, 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St..  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .  112  E.  71st  St..  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts Box  L,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati.    Ohio 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .    Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.  4th  St..  Reading.  Pa 

Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Coyne  Engineering  School.    Dept.  208,  39-51  E.  Illinois  St..  Chicago.  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St..  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave..  Houghton,  Mich. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  .  .  .Box  L,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Special 

Miss   Arbaugh's  School   for   Deaf  Children ....  Vineville,   Macon,   Ga. 

Miss  Compton's  School 3809  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Renzelver  School '. Rhinebeck-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Devereux  Schools Box   D,   Berwyn,   Pa. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160.  Roslin,  Pa. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp Box  D,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Dr.  Pettit  Camps,  Shelter  Is., N.Y. ,  Address,  106  Gates  Av.,Bklyn.N.Y. 
Camp  Winnahkee Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  311D  W.  83  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Camps  for  Boys 

Camp Address  W.  E.  Gordon,  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Address  Wm.  H.  Brown,  311D  W.  S3rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Summer  Schools 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall.  Evanston.  111. 

Phidelah  Rice  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word.  .484  Clark  Rd.,Brookline  46.  Mass. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions Boston,  Mass, 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Big  Chief  Elkhart 
Camp  Champlain. 
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More  Deadly  Than  War 
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More  Americans 
in  a  Month  Than  All 
the  German  Guns 


At  the  Front  Over  There 


In  the  Hospitals  Over  Here 


In  the  ranks  of  the  battling  armies  disease  has  hitherto  been  as  a  rule  a  far  more 
potent  enemy  than  the  bullets  of  the  foe.  In  the  Spanish-American  war,  for  every  man 
shot  in  battle  more  than  thirteen  died  of  disease.  In  the  Mexican  war  six  died  of  disease 
to  one  from  wounds.  In  the  Crimean  war  France  lost  ten  men  by  sickness  for  ever\-  one 
killed.  In  our  own  Civil  War  two  died  from  disease  for  each  one  shot.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  twelve  Germans  died  of  sickness  to  every  one  killed  in  battle.  But  modern 
hygiene  was  so  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  that  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history'  of  armies  there  was  only  one 
death  from  disease  for  every  two  men  whd  died  fighting.  In  the  recent  great  war  sani- 
tation worked  on  a  super-scale  and  modern  hygienic  methods  kept  down  the  excessive 
death-rn.te.  In  the  great  battle  of  Civil,  Social,  Professional,  and  Business  life,  in  which 
the  niortality  is  greater  than  that  of  any  war,  you  should  fortify  yourself  against  illness 
and  ineflSciency. 

Every  One  Should  Know  How  to  Keep   Well  and  Fit 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

Is  The  Nation's  Foremost  Book  of  Health 
New  Enlarged  Edition 

This  book  was  prepared  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
M.D.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  The  Life  Extension  Institute, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  such  eminent  men  as  Asst.  Surgeon-General  Ru[>crt 
Blue,  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Vale;  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  Johns  Hopkins;  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.U.,  etc. 

160,000  COPIES  ALREADY  SOLD 

This  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  popular  book  HOW  TO 
LIVE  has  been  enlarged  by  ii6  pages.  It  is  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  of  health  and  hygiene.  The  vital  lessons  of  the  war  are  included 
here  with  all  the  progress  made  in  the  recent  months.  Big  business  houses, 
incIudingU.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Sherwin-WillizunsCc,  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  many  others,  are  buying  it  in  quantities 
for  their  employees. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How  to  Keep  Well 

How  (o  Avoid  Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc. 
Danger  of  Hasty  Eating 
What  to  Eat  and  Mow 
Eating  to  Get  Fat 
Eating  to  Get  Thin 
Hygieae  in  the  Home 
Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping 
How  lo  Cure  Constipation  Without  Drugs 


Over  100 

UniTcrsitiet 

Collegres,  etc., 
use  it  as  a  text 
in  t«achinir  pcr- 

M<inal    hyKf«*np. 


Hardening  of  the  Arteries 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Curing  Acid  in  the  Blood 
How  to  Cure  Insomnia 
Treatment  for  Nervousness 
Rules  for  Good  Health 
Effects  of  Alcohol — Tobacco 
Blood  Pressure 

State  Boards  of  Health  Recommend  It 

The  State  Boards  of  Health  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  endorse  and  recommend  it. 

A  copy  was  purchased  for  every  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  read 
it  and  then  immediately  ordered  12  more  copies  for  some  friends.  When  a  member  of 
such  a  responsible  body  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  such  a  thing  you  can  readily 
appreciate  how  valuable  the  book  must  be. 
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book.  I  have  adopted  it  as  a  text-book  for  my  freshman  classes  next  semester,  and  have 
placed  an  order  with  our  cooperative  store  to  have  on  hand  at  least  one  thousand  copies 
for  the  coming  semester."  Since  this  letter  was  written  2100  additional  copies  have  been 
ordered. 
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nut  the  country. 
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A  HANDFUL  OF  STARS 
By  F.  H'.  Borcham 
The  author  appropriates  the  title  of  this  book 
from  Caliban,  who  cries  out,  "0  God,  if  you 
viih  tor  our  love,  fling  us  a  handful  of  stars." 
And  these  "stars"  are  gathered  together  to  make 
a  companion  to  his  volume,  "A  Bunch  of  Ever- 
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By  Bishop  William  A.  Qttayle 
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tributions of  William  Valentine  Kelley  to  some 
of  the  vital  discussions  of  this  generation.  No 
more  penetrative  or  appreciative  mind  has  ap- 
plied itself  in  our  day  to  the  consideration  of 
the  sources,  influences  and  products  of  litera- 
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character  and  civilization. 

Price,  net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 
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By  Laura  Lee  Davidson 
The  story  of  a  woman  who  had  a  winter  of 
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( f  Southern  California,  but  amid  the  rigors  of 
a  Canadian  winter.  She  lived  all  alone  in  a 
one-room  shack  on  a  bluff  overhanging  a  lake. 
The  story  of  her  "winter  of  content"  is  one  of 
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By  Edward  S.  Ninde 
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York  Evening  Post. 
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By  John  Wright  Buckham 
The  chapters  that  make  up  this  group  of 
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central  theme, — that  of  religion  as  a  personal 
experience.  They  are  an  expansion  and  explana- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  the  author  that  "the 
deeper  thought  of  our  time  is  turning  away  from 
religion  as  dogma,  as  sentiment,  as  theory,  as 
ethics,  to  religion  as  experience." 
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CLEARING  THE  TRACKS  FOR  PROSPERITY 


WILL  THE  PROMISE  OF  PROSPERITY  held  out  to 
the  country  in  the  proposed  railroad  rate  and  wage- 
cuts  be  dashed  from  our  grasp  by  a  railroad  workers' 
strike?  Or,  if  that  peril  is  averted,  will  the  continuance  of  the 
coal  strike  make  it  impossible  for  industry  and  business  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Railroad  Labor  Board?  Altho  such 
grave  questions  as  these  make  themselves  heard,  our  newspapers 
are  virtually  unanimous  in  hailing  the  rate  and  wage  reductions 
ordered  for  July  1  as  harbingers  of  a  generally  increased  acti\  it\- 
in  all  lines  of  business.  They  mean,  sajs 
the  Worcester  Gazette,  "a  cut  in  the  cost  of 
overhead  for  American  industry,"  because 
"manufacturers  can  now  bring  raw  materials 
to  their  plants  more  cheaply,  and  get  the 
finished  product  to  the  retailer  at  a  reduced 
expense."  Coal,  notes  this  Massachusetts 
paper,  "can  now  be  moved  at  a  much  less 
killing  cost;  but  while  the  operators  and 
miners  are  at  grips  the  coal  isn't  being  got 
out."  "While  the  Commerce  Commission 
gives  us  air,"  it  adds,  "the  coal  strike  shuts 
off  our  windpipe."  Meanwhile  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  railroad  workers  are  voting  on 
whether  to  accept  the  wage-cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  Labor  Board,  or  to  paralyze 
business  further  by  following  the  example 
of  the  miners. 

The  average  10  per  cent,  cut  in  railroad 
freight  rates  will  mean  a  saving  to  the 
American  shipper,  variously  estimated  in 
Washington  dispatches  at  from  $250,000,- 
000  to  $400,000,000.  "Freight  rates,"  re- 
marks the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  "constitute  the  most  constant 
factor  in  all  commodity  prices,  and  have  been  one  of  the  major 
contributors  to  the  high  cost  of  living."  "  Demands  of  the  busi- 
ness world  for  lower  costs  of  transportation  have  been  imperative 
for  more  than  a  year,"  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reminds  us.  No 
(me  but  the  rail  executives  ^\^ll  deny  the  necessity  for  this  down- 
ward revision,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  which  is  convinced  that 
high  rates  have  been  damming  the  streams  of  commerce.  For 
these  reasons,  thinks  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  the  finding  of  the 
Commerce  Commission  "is  glad  news  for  the  farmer,  for  the 
laborer,  for  the  business  man  and  for  the  average  consumer." 
It  should  cause  "an  almost  immediate  reaction  in  better  business 
conditions,"  says  the  Washington  Herald,  which  offers  the  fol- 
lowing cheerful  prophecy: 

"Now  will  come  a  scramble  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  rates. 
A  heavy  movement  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  should  start  July 
first  and  continue  until  the  markets  throughout  the  country  are 
flooded  with  goods.  Then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  wholesaler  and 
retailer  to  reduce  prices  in  accordance  with  the  lower  costs. 


rll  E  improvement  or  de- 
terioration in  the  manners 
and  morals  of  our  young  people 
during  the  past  year  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  natioti- 
wide  inquiry  by  The  Liteii- 
AKv  Digest  among  college 
presidents,  college  deans,  stu- 
dent editors,  school  principals 
and  editors  of  the  religious  press. 
Hundreds  of  thoughtful  and 
earnest  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived covering  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  the  results  will  be 
published  in  two  striking  articles 
in  our  next  two  issues.  The 
first,  entitled  "  The  Case  Against 
the  Younger  Generation,''  irill 
appear  next  week.  Every  par- 
ent, pastor,  and  teacher,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  young  people  them- 
selves, will  find  these  articles  of 
supreme   interest   and  value. 


Thus  will  come  more  prosperity  for  the  public,  who  will  resume 
buying  aud  put  monej'  into  circulation." 

The  new  rates  "will  particularlj'  foster  the  building  industry," 
says  the  New  York  Tribune;  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
agrees  that  "heavj-  commodities,  bricks,  lumber  and  building 
materials  in  general,  that  have  been  tied  to  a  short  radius  of 
distribution,  are  expected  to  be  affected  first."  The  reduction, 
notes  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  "tends  to  help  close  that  wide 
gap  between  agricultural  prices — the  basic  value — and  prices 
m  manufacturing  industries."  The  Detroit  News  notes  that 
the  response  of  business  the  country  over 
"has  been  in  a  tone  of  rejoicing";  and  it 
predicts  that  the  railroads  themselves  will 
be  better  off  tban  before,  because  of  the  in- 
creased sliipments  that  will  result  from  this 
stimulus.  "Optimistic  business  men  have 
now  new  cause  for  confidence,"  declares  the 
Seattle  Post-  Intelligencer, which  goes  on  to  say ; 


"American  business  and  industry  have 
been  making  slow  but  certain  progress  for 
a  year  or  more.  Recently  the  times  aj)- 
preciably  brightened.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  country  awaiting  action,  for- 
eign and  domestic  trade  are  increasing 
slowly,  and  now  comes  along  a  wonderful 
accelerator  of  American  business  in  the 
shape  of  cheapened  transportation  rates. 

"Fanners  and  lumbermen  have  been  long 
mo\  ing  for  lower  freight  rales.  The  farm- 
er's short  margin  of  profit  will  l)e  ap])recia- 
hly  increased.  To  ouf  luinber-inills  lower 
Western  rates  mean  increase«l  shipments  of 
their  products  to  the  great  lumber  markets 
of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha.  And  eastward  the  new  advantage 
is  only  slightly  less.      To  the  railroads,  too, 

the  new  rates  will  mean  the  acquisition  of  new  business. 

"Not  only  is  our  business  and  industrial  domestic  situation 

rapidly  clearing,  but  the  world's  markets  are  improving.     The 

war   nations  are  recovering  from    their  Avounds,   and   normal 

conditions  are  returning." 

The  rate-cut  will  save  millions  of  dollars,  concedes  the  Min- 
neapolis Minnesota  Star,  "but  the  question  remains  as  to  how 
this  saving  will  be  distributed."     Says  this  labor  daily: 

"  Take  the  case  of  coal  in  which  the  ordinary  person  is  directly 
interested  because  he  is  frequently  a  direct  consumer  of  the  com- 
modity. The  office  of  the  Slate  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
missions figures  the  new  freight  rates  will  reduce  the  cost  of  soft 
coal  coining  to  Minnesota  by  the  lakes  route  from  SO  to  85  cents  a 
ton,  and  the  cost  of  hard  coal  from  60  to  65  cents  a  ton.  Will  this 
saving  or  a  fair  proportion  of  it  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer? 

"We  shall  have  to  wait  to  see.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  no  control  over  the  prices  of  goods.  There  is 
no  machinery  to  control  the  distribution  of  savings  in  costs." 

Other  editors  warn  us  not  to  expect  a  real  business  boom 
until  the  European  atmosphere  is  clear,  since  this  country  can 
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not  consume  the  entire  output  of  its  factories  and  we  must  look 
abroad  for  markets.  And  The  Railway  Age,  a  leading  railroad 
organ,  urges  that  something  should  now  bo  done  about  the  coal 
strike,  since  '"the  roads  are  at  present  losing  at  least  80,000  cars 
of  coal  traflSc  weekly."  On  May  15,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  there  were  512,190  freight 
cars  idle  because  of  business  conditions. 

In  the  main,  liowe\  er,  the  news  columns  agree  with  the  edi- 
torial pages  in  taking  a  roseate  view  of  the  outlook.     According 


CopTrlgbted,  1922.  New  York  "Trrbone,"  Ine. 

HOLDING  UP  THE  GRAND  MARCH. 

%  — Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 


to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Globe,  "Govern- 
ment oflficials  and  economists  look  upon  the  freight  rate  reduc- 
tions ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
distinctly  encouraging  to  the  prospect  of  a  re\'ival  of  business. 
They  behcAe  it  will  have  an  immediate  effect  in  stimulating  in- 
dustry and  increasing  the  movement  of  freight  from  points  of 
production  to  consuming  centers."  Another  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  tells  us  that  "accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
farmer  alone  benefits  by  approximately  8127,000,000  a  j'ear  on 
goods  that  he  buys  normally."  T/ic  Wall  Street  Journal  esti- 
mates that  the  rate-cut  "should  reduce  steel-making  costs  an 
average  of  at  least  $1.25  a  ton."  And  Mark  Sullivan,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  quotes 
business  men  and  economists  who  regard  the  railroad  rate 
and  wage-cuts  as  removing  the  last  impediments  to  business 
recovery  left  us  by  the  war.     Says  JSIr.  Sulhvan: 

"It  is  believed  that  with  these  two  embarrassing  factors  re- 
adjusted the  way  is  clear  for  a  thorough-going  resumption  of 
maximum  business  aeti^'ity.  It  is  predicted  by  those  who  speak 
with  most  authority  in  this  field  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 


months  there  will  not  be  an  unemployed  worker  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that  the  vohimo  of  busi- 
ness will  reach  at  any  time  in  the  near  future  tli(!  maxinmm 
that  America  had  during  the  height  of  the  war.  That  was  ab- 
normal. But  it  is  predicted  and  with  great  confidence  that 
America  will  shortly  reach  a  volume  of  business  activity  and 
degree  of  prosperity  far  aliove  what  this  country  had  before 
the  war  began.  If  the  war  had  not  occurred,  and  if  there  had 
been  merely  the  normal  peace-time  increase  from  year  to  year, 
the  volume  of  business  of  192.'^  Avould  not  have  been  greater 
than  what  is  now  predicted  for  that  year. 

"American  ])usiness  is  about  to  go  forward  on 
what  is  to  be  its  post-Avar  normal  basis.  America 
is  past  all  the  abnormalities.  America  is  com- 
l)letely  through  ■with  both  the  al)normal  inflation 
of  the  height  of  the  war  and  the  equally  abnormal 
deflation  that  followed  immediately  after  the  war. 
This  new  normal  basis  for  the  future  is  to  be  much 
better  than  was  commonly  expected.  The  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  which  have  charted  this 
matter  carefully  show  that  in  the  final  net  result 
America  has  suffered  almost  nothing  by  the  inter- 
ruptions and  dislocations  of  the  wartime  period. 

"The  volume  of  business  for  1923  promises  to  be 
at  the  point  Avhere  it  would  have  been  if  the  war 
had  never  taken  place.  The  year  1923  is  expected 
to  show  the  same  increase  in  volume  over  1913  that 
would  normally  have  taken  place  through  the 
gradual  increases  of  ten  normal  years. 

"But  while  America  is  to  be  normal  as  compared 
with  her  own  past,  America  is  to  be  much  more  than 
normal  compared  to  other  countries.  If  the  vol- 
ume of  Imsiness  done  by  each  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  in  1913  l)e  taken  as  the  basis,  it  is  found 
that  America  is  relatively  much  further  ahead  of 
that  basis  than  any  of  the  other  nations  are." 

The  10  per  cent,  rate-cut  announced  liy  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  goes  into  effect 
on  July  1.  On  the  same  date,  by  an  independent 
decision  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  the  wages  of 
at  least  400,000  railroad  employees  will  suffer  an 
average  reduction  of  five  cents  an  hour,  which 
represents  a  sa\'ing  to  the  railroads  estimated  at 
more  than  §48,000,000.  This  cut  applies  to  the 
maintenance  of  way  employees,  but  wage  reduc- 
tions for  other  classes  of  railroad  labor  are  also 
predicted.    The  Labor  Boards'  decision  was  signed 

r  «y|jp,  by  the  six  members  representing  the  railroads  and 

f^'/  ^  the  pul)lic,    but   the  three  members    representing 

labor  filed  a  dissenting  opinion.  Even  after 
tlie  reduction,  says  the  majority  report,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wages  of  maintenance  of 
way  employees  will    be    44.5   per   cent,  over   the 

purchasing  power  of  their  wages  in  1917.     Moreover,  reads  the 

decision — 

"The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  reductions  made 
under  this  decision  common  labor  on  the  roads  "nill  still  be 
receiAing,  as  a  rule,  a  wage  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  similar  labor 
in  other  industries,  and  that  the  same  will  be  true  of  all  other 
classes  of  labor  covered  by  this  decision. 

"The  Board  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  hazards  and 
hardships  of  the  employment,  the  training  and  skill  required,  the 
degree  of  responsibility  to  the  public  and  other  elements  men- 
tioned in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  combine  to  justify 
the  payment  of  a  better  wage  to  these  employees  than  is  paid 
to  similar  labor  in  outside  emplojonent." 

But  the  dissenting  minority  opinion  offers  figures  to  show  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  reduced  wages  ■«'ill  be  only  15.9 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of  1917; 
and  it  declares  that  "The  rates  of  pay  established  under  this 
decision  will  mean  annual  earnings  far  below  any  minimum  stand- 
ard of  subsistence  which  has  been  formulated,  even  below  those 
of  most  conservative  employer  groups." 

President  E.  F.  Grable  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Emploj'ees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  told  an  Associated 
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Press  representative  in  Detroit  that  the  wage-cuts  were  "un- 
warranted and  unfair,"  because  they  would  reduce  wages  on 
an  aAeragc  13.2  per  cent,  while  living  costs  the  country  over, 
he  insisted,  had  not  declined  more  than  3  per  cent.  As  Samuel 
Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  sees 
it,  labor  is  to  pay  for  the  freight-rate  reductions.  Says  Mr. 
Gompers: 

"It  is  a  most  unjust  and  inequitable  proceeding.  The  minority 
decision,  which  says  that  the  new  wage  will  not  allow  the 
father  of  a  family  to  purchase  as  much  food  as  is  allowed  an 
inmate  of  the  Cook  Countj'  Jail,  leaves  little  to  be  said  in 
characterization  of  the  majority's  action. 

"It  is  announced  that  the  reduction  just  ordered 
amounts  to  13.2  per  cent.  My  calculation  shoA\  s 
that  the  wages  of  the  lowest  paid,  those  getting  28 
cents  an  hour,  are  to  be  reduced  17.8  per  cent., 
down  to  23  cents  an  hour.  Those  least  able  to 
stand  the  loss  are  hit  hardest. 

"The  railroad  workers  waited  until  July  20, 
1920,  for  an  increase  in  wages.  During  the  four 
years  preceding  the  cost  of  living  had  Vjeen  rising 
steadily.  The  railroad  workers  had  been  compelled 
to  bear  this  increased  cost  without  any  compensat- 
ing Avage  increase.  It  is  proposed  now  to  put  wages 
back  Avhere  they  were  before  the  increase  of  1920. 

"No  one  will  contend  that  it  costs  less  to  live  now 
than  in  1920.  The  fact  is  there  has  been  almost  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  cost  of  living,  so  far  as 
the  average  family  is  concerned.  'Rent,  the  largest 
single  item  for  every  family,  remains  as  high  as  ever, 
and  in  most  cases  is  higher. 

"The  decisi(m  penalizes  the  workers  and  helps 
the  railroads." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Cdll  denounces  the  wage 
reduction  as  "an  outrage,"  and  the  Allentown  Pinn- 
syluania  Labor  Herald  says  that  the  loAver  pay  will 
force  railroad  laborers  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours 
a  day  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  su])port  their  fami- 
lies.    To  quote  this  Pennsylvania  journal : 

"If  these  men  work  ton  hours  i)er  day  they  will 
have  a  daily  wage  of  $2.30  and  for  one  week's  work 
they  will  have  a  sum  of  S13.80,  that  is,  if  they  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  Sunday  off  to  go  to  church 
and  thank  Ood  for  his  wonderful  blessings  to  them. 
The  railroad  laborers  can  either  accei)t  longer  hours, 
or  take  their  children  out  of  school  and  put  them 
in  the  factories,  or  they  can  put  their  wives  to 
work,  so  that  between  the  men,  Avomen  and  children 
all  Avorking  at  "  normalcy  wages,  enough  is  earned  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  support  a  family  as  Ave  are  told  Americans  should  live." 

But  the  Boston  Post  remarks  that  "it  seems  quite  conclusi\'ely 
proved  in  the  mass  of  data  presented  that  AvhateA^er  might  be 
said  as  to  the  relation  of  railroad  Avages  and  co.st  of  living,  the 
railroad  men  Avere  getting  considerably  higher  Avages  than  Avork- 
ers  in  other  lines  of  industry  doing  similar  Avork."  And  the 
New  York  Evening  World  reminds  us  that  "even  the  labor  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  Board  admit  the  purchasing  poAver  of  the  new 
wages  Avill  be  15.9  per  cent,  higher  than  (he  purchasing  poAver  of 
the  Avages  of  1917."  The  reduction  "is  manifestly  in  accordance 
Avith  the  logic  and  equities  and  exigencies  of  the  situation," 
argues  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer. 

In  declaring  for  a  general  wage  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in 
freight  rates,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said  in  part: 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  general  reduction  in  the  rate  level, 
as  substantial  as  the  condition  of  the  carriers  Avill  permit,  Avill 
tend  not  only  to  lessen  the  t  ransportation  burden,  but  also  to  equal- 
ize and  stabilize  the  conditions  under  which  commerce  and  indus- 
try are  carried  on,  Avith  consequent  fuller  assurance  to  the  car- 
riers of  realizing  the  fair  return  contemplated  by  the  laAV.  .  .  . 

"Freight  rates  and  charges  lu^rein  determined  Avill  enable 
the  carriers  in  the  respective  rate  groups  under  honest,  efficient 
and  economical  management  and  reasonable  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  Avay  structures  and  equipment,  to  earn  an  ag- 
gregate annual  net  railway  operating  income  equal,  as  nearly 


as  may  be,  to  a  return  of  5.75  per  cent,  upon  the  aggregate 
Aaluc  of  the  raihvay  property  of  such  carriers  held  for  and  used 
in  the  service  of  transportation." 

Chairman  McChord,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
exprest  the  opinion  that  railroad  freight  rates  on  basic  com- 
modities should  be  still  further  reduced,  and  that  "reductions 
should  also  be  applied  to  passenger  fares."  And  in  the  Ncav  York 
Annali.^t  Ave  read; 

"EvenAvith  the  decreases  ordered,  the  rates  which  the  x'ailroads 
retain  are  greatly  in  adAance  of  rates  the  management  of  any 
of  the  carriers  would  haAe  hoped  for  at  this  time  prior  to  the 


•UERE    SHE    COMES! 


-Knott  ill  the  Dallas  News. 


changes  in  the  economic  fabric  of  the  nation  incident  to  the 
World  War.  Even  Avith  the  present  Avage  schedules  the  rail- 
roads are  left  in  a  position  Avhero  they  are  obtaining  revenues  for 
Avhich  fcAV  prec(>dents  can  be  found.   .   .   . 

"It  is  significant  that  the  tone  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  decision  indicated  that  the  Commissioners  felt  that 
the  rate-cuts  ordered  were  less  than  they  would  like  to  have 
granted  for  the  Avelfare  of  business.  Certainly  there  Avas  nothing 
in  the  decision  to  indicate  that  any  of  the  Commissioners  felt 
that  a  serious  bloAv  had  been  dealt  at  the  solvency  of  the  lines." 

On  May  24,  Avhen  the  Commission's  ruling  was  announced, 
the  recent  history  of  railroad  rates  and  railroad  Avages  was  re- 
vieAved  in  a  Wa.shington  dispatch  to  the  Ncav  York  Herald: 

"Since  the  enactment  of  the  Transportation  Act  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  made  four  SAveeping  rate  reductions 
and  several  minor  ones.  It  is  estimated  the  reductions  previ- 
ously ordered  have  resulted  in  a  lessening  of  revenue  to  the  roads 
of  approximately  $180,000,000,  and  that  the  reduction  ordered 
to-day  Avill  lop'  off  $225,000,000. 

"In  the  .same  jjeriod  the  Haihvay  Labor  Board,  folIoAving  the 
Avage  increase  of  22  per  cent,  made  in  1920,  has  made  one  Avage 
reduction  of  11  per  cent.,  or  half  of  the  increase  of  1920.  The 
railroads  noAV  have  an  application  pending  for  a  further  Avage 
reduction  of  11  per  cent.,  which  the  board  is  considering.  It  is 
estimated  the  reduction  made  and  the  one  proposed  Avould  add 
to  the  rcAenues  of  the  roads  approximately  $350,000,000  or 
$400,000,000,  balancing  the  loss  of  revenue  suffered  by  reduction 
in  rates." 
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THE  HALT  IN  THE  PRICE  DROP 

ONE  HORROR  OF  WAR  wliicli  directly  affected  each 
one  of  us  was  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which  Ix^gun 
about  a  year  after  Ihe  German  Army  invaded  Helg'ium 
and  France.  That  the  same  thing  happened  to  other  genera- 
tions who  lived  through  great  wars — as  shown  by  the  chart  on 
this  page — made  the  hardship  no  whit  the  less.  For  five  years, 
as  indicated  by  the  ascending  curves  in  the  diagram  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page,  wholesale  prices  and  retail  prices  went  up  the 
hill  like  Jack  and  Jill.  What  this  meant  to  everybody's  dollar 
is  shown  by  the  third  diagram.     To  some  there  was,  of  course, 
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This  gentleman's  views  are  to  some  extent  sustained  l)y  the 
chart  on  this  page  showing  the  thirty-year  decline  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  and  Civil  wars. 

Now  let  us  look  into  this  matter  of  prices  a  little  more  closely 
and  see  to  what  extent  other  authorities  back  up  the  diagrams 
which  put  the  general  situation  so  clearly.  Different  computers 
use  different  combinations  of  commodities,  and  different 
methods  of  comi)utation,  so  that  their  figures  do  not  always 
exactly  agree.  But  generally  speaking,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  notes,  "wholesale  prices  hold  firm,"  at  a  level  several  points 
above  the  low  reached  a  year  ago  "when    the   long  downward 

sweep  in  prices  was  checked."  A  com- 
l)arison  of  wholesale  prices  by  three 
leading  authorities  is  printed  on  The 
Evening  Post's  financial  page  as  follows: 

Bradstreet's  Dun's         Bureau  of  Labor 

Index   Change  Index   Change  Index   Change 
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compensation  in  greater  profits  and  increased  wages,  but  to  the 
great  mass  of  consumers  depending  on  not  easily  readjusted 
salaries  and  fixt  incomes,  the  high  prices  spelled  distress  and 
deprivation — at  least  enforced  economies.  When  the  fighting 
stopt  there  was  a  temporary  drop  in  prices,  but  this  did  not 
last  long,  nor  go  far,  and  with  the  after- war  business  boom,  the 
price  ascent  continued  until  it  reached  its  peak  in  the  Spring  of 
1920.  At  that  time  wholesale  prices  in  this  country  were  more 
than  double  those  of  1914  and  the  dollar  in  the  pay  envelop 
bought  less  than  fifty  cents'  worth  of  food  or  rent.  Then,  as 
shown  on  all  three  of  the  charts,  there  began  the  sharp  price 
drop  which  lasted  almost  exactly  a  year.  It  started  with  whole- 
sale quotations  and  a  little  later  the  execrated  H.  C.  L.  came 
tumbling  after.  But  this  downward  rush  has  now  slackened, 
almost  stopt.  All  the  price  indices  show  little  change  of  late, 
and  some  indicate  a  slight  rise. 

That  this  slo"ndng  up  means  an  equalization  of  prices,  which  aU 
agree  would  be  a  good  thing  for  business,  is  stoutly  affirmed  by 
some  and  no  less  strongly  denied  by  others.  All  the  available 
evadence  for  the  time  being,  says  a  writer  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Post's  financial  page,  points  to  an  upward  trend  of  prices 
throughout  the  world.  But  this,  say  others,  does  not  mean 
that  the  after-war  decline  has  really  stopt.  The  President 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  is  one  of  the 
latter.  He  has  been  carefullj^  watching  tendencies  while  on  a 
fifty-thousand-mile  trip  tlirough  this  country  and  Canada,  and 
teUs  a  gathering  of  business  men,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times,  that  the  best  message  they  can  send  to  their  customers  is 
this: 

"If  you  people  are  going  to  stop  buying  until  prices  reach 
the  bottom  you  are  going  to  stop  li^nng,  because  the  price  line 
will  go  down  for  thirty  years.  You  might  just  as  well  start 
buying  right  now." 


The    price    estimates    made   by    the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  show  less  than 
one    per    cent,    advance   in   March    in 
wholesale  prices,  and  1.4  per  cent,  in 
April.       The    Department    of    Labor's 
April  figures  showed  declines  in  whole- 
sale foodstuffs,  farm  products,  clothing 
and  furniture,  only  metals  and  chemicals 
advancing.     The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  ten  principal  farm  prod- 
ucts advancing  in  price  at  the  source  of 
production  during  April.    This,  we  read 
in  Science  Reports,  is  partly  seasonal  and  partly  "the  result  of 
improved  conditions  for  the  entire  industry  of  agriculture."     To 
quote  further: 

"The  A])ril  increase  follows  a  steady  climb  of  prices  paid 
farmers  for  their  products,  which  began  last  fall.  The  climb  is 
taken  to  indicate  that  agriculture  has  passed  completely  beyond 
the  low  point  of  depression." 

This  is  very  fine  for  the  people  who  produce  food.  But  how 
about  the  consumer?  What  has  been  happening  to  the  cost  of 
living  is  graphically  shown  in  the  two  diagrams  on  the  next  page. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  which  prepared  them, 
comments  as  follows: 

"Between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1920,  the  cost  of  Imng  among 
the  wage-earners'  families  in  the  United  States  rose  104.5  per 
cent.  From  July,  1920,  there  was  an  almost  steady  decline  to 
March,  1922,  when  the  cost  of  li\ang  was  54.7  per  cent,  above 
the  1914  level.  Between  July,  1920,  and  Noveraber,  1920,  the 
average  cost  of  li\'ing  decreased  5.G  per  cent. ;  between  November, 
1920,  and  March,  1921,  there  was  a  decrease  of  12.6  per  cent.; 
between  March,  1921,  and  July,  1921,  the  decrease  was  3.3  per 
cent.  The  decline  between  July,  1921,  and  November,  1921, 
was  almost  negligible,  a  decrease  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent.  This  was  followed  by  a  decrease  of  5.1  per  cent, 
between  November,  1921,  and  March,  1922.  It  is  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  decrease  was  more  rapid  in  the  first  year  of  the 
do%vnward  movement  of  prices  than  during  the  later  months, 
but,  due  largely  to  the  marked  decline  in  food  prices  between 
November,  1921,  and  JMarch,  1922,  the  decrease  in  the  total  cost 
of  li%ing  within  this  four-month  period  exceeded  that  of  similar 
periods  immediately  preceding.  The  total  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living  between  July,  1920,  the  peak  of  high  prices,  and  March, 
1922,  was  24.4  per  cent." 

On  April  15  living  costs  were  practically  identical  with  those 
for  the  month  before,  thus  bringing  to  at  least  a  temporary 
halt  the  decline  which  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  two  years. 
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As  a  whole,  the  cost  of  Ihnng  is,  according  to  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  24  per  cent.  lower  than  at  the  peak, 
but  54.8  per  cent,  higher  than  before  the  war.  Wholesale  prices 
on  the  other  hand  have  fallen  about  44  per  cent,  from  their  peak 
and  now  average  52  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  level.  The 
changes  in  the  chief  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  living  are: 

All  Per  cent  Cloth-  Fuel,  Sun- 
Items  Charge  Food  Shelter  intj  Light  dries 

Jul.v.  1914 100             100  100  100  100  100 

Peak.  1920 204  5        211)  166  28S  200  192 

January,  1922 161.4  —0.8  150  169  156  178  178 

February 157.7  —2.3  142  169  156  177  177 

March 1.54.7  —1.9  lAO  165  154  174  174 

April 154.8  0.0  139  165  155  174  174 

April.  1921 167.6     —0.7        l.->6  171  163  179  185 

The  Conference  Board  notes  a  slight  increase  in  clothing 
prices,  but  dealers  are  said  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  change  in  clothing  prices  in  the  next  few  months, 
and  real  estate  operators  report  the  same  regarding  house  rents. 
The  cost  of  coal  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  strike.  In 
fifteen  out  of  nineteen  of  our  representative  cities  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  increased  food  costs 
betAveen  March  15  and  April  15.  This  draws  from  a  labor 
weekly,  the  Cleveland  Citizen,  the  remark  that  "the  boasted 
drop  in  food  prices  during  the  past  year  is  not  sustained  by  the 
Bureau,  despite  the  fact  that  many  farmers  have  been  ruined 
because  of  low  prices." 

Now  that  mention  is  being  made  of  certain  specific  commodi- 
ties, we  are  reminded  that  prices  are  not  yet  equally  readjusted. 
And  permanent  prosperity,  saj'S  Mr.  Byron  .W.  Holt,  speaking 
for  various  economic  authorities,  "can  come  only  when  prices 
of  different  classes  of  commodities  are  equalized  so  that  each 
class  of  producers  can  purchase  its  nonnal  share  of  the  products 
of  all  the  classes  of  producers."  While  prices  have  recently 
been  much  steadier,  it  seems  to  the  Xew  York  Erening  Post  that 
" no  very  impressiAe  headway  has  been  made  toward  correction 
of  the  wide  disparities  between  various  groups."     But  The  Wall 
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part  way  down,  for  the  recent  drop  in  both  wholesale  and 

prices  halts  con.siderably  short  of  the  1914  level.     At  present 

ding  to  the  above  diagram  based  on  the  researchc-;  of  the  Laboi 

rtment  and    the   National   Industrial   Conference   Board,    the 

)f  living  has  come  half-way  bacli  to  its  pre-war  level,   while 

wholesale  prices  have  come  two-thirds  of  the  way. 
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Street  Journal  sees  prices  actually  well  on  the  way  to  equaliza- 
tion. A  comparison  of  wholesale  prices  in  recent  months  with 
the  peak  i)ri('es  of  1920  will  show,  it  reniarks,  "not  only  how  far 
prices  are  fallen,  but  that  they  are  coming  to  a  common  resting- 
place,  some  climbing  up,  and  others  slowly  moving  down  to 
meet  them."  Here  is  the  comparison  in  the  shape  of  Labor 
Department  figures,  1913,  prices  being  100: 

April  March  Feb.  April  May 

1922  1922  1922  1921  1920 

Farm  products 127  128  126  11.5  246 

Food 137  138  138  1^4  2S7 

Chxhs  and  clothing.      181  182  183  186  356 

Fuel  and  light 187  183  185  199  284 

Metals 117  114  115  138  195 

Building  materials. . .     201  202  202  203  341 

Chemicals  and  drugs.      160  159  159  168  218 

House  furnishings. .  .      211  213  213  274  371 

Miscellaneous 152  153  1.50  154  247 

All  commodities ..  .      152  152  151  154  272 

At  the  present  moment,  notes  a  Boston  bank  bulletin,  "prac- 
tically every  raw  commodity  of  importance  is  well  above  the 
low  point  and  on  the  up-grade."  And  this,  we  are  told,  means, 
first,  more  profits  for  the  producers,  and  second,  "eventually 
higher  prices  for  the  articles  into  which  those  commodities 
enter."  In  nearly  every  direction,  asserts  Mr.  William  O. 
Scroggs  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  "there  are  signs  that 
producers  are  seeking  to  force  prices  to  higher  levels": 

"In  some,  as  in  clothing  and  dry-goods  lines,  such  efforts  are 
causing  no  little  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  merchants  who  know 
the  prevalent  attitude  of  the  buying  public  toward  prices. 
Retail  business  is  still  in  the  midst  of  a  buyers'  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rise  of  prices  of  certain  basic  commodities 
like  steel  appears  to  have  stimulated  demand  and  increased  out- 
put, so  that  the  effect  may  be  regarded  as  constructive." 
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GERMANY  IN   RECEIVERSHIP 

ANDREAS  HERMES,  tlie  German  Finance  Minister, 
L.\  named  after  the  Greek  god  of  traders,  travelers  and 
jL  JL  thieves,  is  credited  by  impartial  foreign  correspondents 
witli  having  averted  the  reparations  crisis  which  Avas  scheduhHl 
for  ]May  31.  Last  year,  the  Phihidelphia  Public  Ledger  recalls, 
the  crisis  came  on  the  eve  of  May  1,  with  French  troops  moAing 
toward  the  Rhine  bridgeheads,  ready  to 
go  into  the  Ruhr  valley,  and  some  such 
move  on  the  part  of  the  PYench  was  antic- 
ipated this  year  when  Germany  indicated 
that  she  was  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Allied  Reparations  Commission. 
The  situation,  in  the  words  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  was  this:  France  says 
Germany  must  pay.  Germany  says  you 
can  not  squeeze  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  blood  from  a  turnip,  and 
proceeds  to  show  France  that  the  German 
turnip  can  not  be  bled  to  the  extent  de- 
manded by  France. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that 
eight  international  bankers,  sitting  as  a 
commission  in  Paris,  concentrated  their 
attention  on  ways  and  means  of  settling 
a  problem  which  apparently  Allied  poli- 
ticians had  found  incapable  of  solution. 
In  every  knoAvn  manner  the  Government 
representatives  had  tried  to  persuade 
Germany  to  balance  her  budget  through 
new  taxation  and  internal  loans,  and  to 
check  inflation  by  stopping  the  print- 
ing of  paper  money.  As  far  back  as 
March  21  the  Reparations  Commission 
issued  what  at  that  time  was  considered 
an  ultimatum,  calling  upon  Germany  to 
consent  to  the  following  before  ^Mav  31: 


NAMED  FOR    THE   GOD  OF  TR.\DE 


"1.  Reduce  expenditures  and  balance 
the  budget. 

"2.  Take    measures    to    prevent    the 
further  flight  of  capital  and  to  get  back  82.000,000,000  [mainly 
in  securities]  spirited  out  of  the  country  in  the  last  two  years. 

"3.  Halt  the  increase  of  the  foreign  debt  and  the  growth  of 
paper  money  circulation. 

"4.  Accept  Allied  supervision  of  her  efforts  in  that  direction. 

"5.  Assure  the  Reichsbank's  aiitonomy  from  politics. 

"6.  Resume  publication  of  Government  fiscal  statistics." 

Germany's  reply  to  this  Airtual  demand  for  Allied  supervision 
of  her  finances  was  slow  in  coming,  due,  it  is  said,  to  A-igorous 
opposition  by  Chancellor  Wirth  and  other  members  of  the 
German  Cabinet.  Finance  ^Minister  Hermes,  however,  report 
Berlin  correspondents  of  New  York  newspapers,  held  out  for 
acceptance  of  the  Commission's  demands,  which  were  finalh- 
agreed  to  "as  a  basis  of  further  discussion."  While  the  contro- 
versy in  Berlin  was  at  its  height,  it  should  be  recorded,  the  com- 
mittee of  bankers  in  session  at  Paris  notified  the  German  Gov- 
ernment that  further  consideration  of  a  billion-dollar  loan  to 
Germany  was  out  of  the  question  unless  Germany  should  accept 
the  Reparations  Commission's  ultimatum.  Germanj^'s  reply, 
received  on  the  eve  of  ]May  31,  was  that  she  would  do  as  requested 
if  she  could  get  a  foreign  loan;  that  she  could  not  halt  the  floating 
debt  and  stop  paper  money  issue  unless  she  did  get  such  a  loan. 
As  for  the  supervision  asked  by  the  Allies,  we  are  told  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Germany  accepts  it  with  the  understanding  that  it  in  no 
way  affects  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Government  nor  vio- 
lates the  secrecy  of  the  private  affairs  of  taxpayers.  As  for  the 
flight  of  capital,  Germany  says  she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  stop 


Horr  Andreas  Horines.  Germany's  Miui.stor 

of  Finance,  who  is  said  to  have  made  the 

German  reparations  settlement  possible. 


it,  but  that  she  attaches  great  importance  to  the  return  of  evad- 
ing capital,  and  will  willingly  listen  to  any  suggestion  the  Allies 
have  to  make  on  the  subject. 

"Germany  agrees  to  resume  publication  of  Government  statis- 
tics as  before  the  war,  and  autonomy  of  the  Reichsbank,  the 
German  note  says,  is  guaranteed  by  a  law  of  May  25,  1922." 

The  German  reply  is  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  tho 
Reparations  Commission,  which  has  granted  Germany  a  pro- 
visional  moratorium   for  the  year   1922, 
or  partial    postponement  of  reparations 
payments. 

A  big  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  reparations  settlement  is  hailed 
as  the  first  step  in  the  rehabilitation  of  all 
Europe  by  several  New  York  bankers,  for, 
as  the  New  York  Herald  points  out, 
"Germany,  with  her  feet  planted  again 
on  solid  economic  ground,  will  liecome  an 
important  factor  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  whole  of  Europe."  And  an  interna- 
tional loan,  which  foreign  correspondents 
predict  Avill  be  forthcoming  in  a  few 
weeks,  "will  mean  the  spinning  of  eco- 
nomic threads  between  Germany  and  her 
late  enemies,"  agrees  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

But  Hugo  Stinnes,  German  industri- 
alist, and  the  People's  Industrial  Party 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  reparations 
settlement.  Improvement  of  the  Ger- 
man mark  will  cause  an  enormous 
increase  in  unemployment,  avers  Herr 
Stinnes,  who  believes  that  the  internal 
loan  which  Germany  is  about  to  raise 
as  a  part  of  its  taxation  program  will 
result  in  the  selling  of  factories  and 
other  private  possessions  in  order  to 
escape  high  taxes  and  assessments.  Be- 
sides, declares  this  capitalist,  "the  settle- 
ment merely  gives  Germany  a  respite 
for  a  couple  of  years."  In  the  words 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  "the  settlement  might  be  compared 
to  licking  the  devil  around  a  stump."  The  view  of  the 
Washington  Star,  regarding  the  proposed  loan  to  Germany,  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  that: 

"A  decision  by  the  bankers  to  undertake  the  loan  would  bring 
to  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  it  has  had 
to  face  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  If  so  large  a  sum  as  a 
billion  dollars  is  to  be  loaned  to  Germany,  the  bulk  of  it  will  have 
to  come  from  American  investors.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  has  lendable  funds  to  any  such  extent. 
With  Europe  already  owing  this  country  nearly  twenty  billions  of 
dollars  for  loans  and  credits,  the  proposal  that  another  billion 
dollars  of  American  money  shall  be  invested  there  is  one  that  calls 
for  the  gravest  consideration. 

"The  understanding  is  that  the  proceeds  of  the  proposed  loan 
will  be  applied  largely  to  the  payment  of  reparations,  chiefly 
to  France  and  Belgium.  It  would  amount,  in  fact,  to  a  loan  to 
France  and  Belgium,  with  their  reparations  claims  against  Ger- 
many as  security.  That  being  the  case,  American  investors 
will  insist  upon  Icnowing  what  security  is  back  of  these  bad  debts. 

"The  total  bill  of  reparations  against  Germanj-,  under  the 
terms  of  the  London  ultimatum,  amounts  to  thirty-three  billion 
dollars,  and  constitutes  a  first  lien  on  all  German  assets.  The 
total  of  German  wealth  upon  which  this  mortgage  lies  is  esti- 
mated at  twenty  billions  of  dollars,  or  thirteen  billion  dollars  less 
than  the  claim.  If  the  loan  it  now  is  proposed  to  make  Germany 
is  to  be  a  thirty-fourth  billion-dollar  lien  on  the  twenty  billions 
of  assets,  Americans  will  not  participate  in  the  loan.  It  is  not 
a  gift  horse  that  is  being  offered  American  investors,  and  not  only 
are  they  going  to  look  the  animal  in  the  mouth,  but  they  are 
going  to  call  in  experts  to  examine  all  its  teeth  with  painstaking 
care  before  any  more  American  dollars  are  sent  to  Europe." 
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MR.  DAUGHERTY  AS  AN  ISSUE 

McKINLEY  HAD  HIS  ALGER,  Taft  his  Ballinger,  and 
Warren  G.  Harding,  it  is  now  being  said  here  and  there, 
may  well  profit  by  their  example.  Xor  is  this  mere- 
ly a  Democratic  cry.  JNIany  independent  and  Republican 
dailies  are  convinced  by  the  recent  publicity  given  to  Mr. 
Daugherty's  connections  with  the  pardon  of  C.  W.  iSIorse  in 
1911  that  he  has  become  a  distinct  liability  rather  than  an  asset 
of  the  Administration.  At  all  events,  he  has  become  an  issue 
and  a  "storm  center"  at  the  capital.  "Mr.  Daugherty's  first 
name  should  be  Eliza,"  observes  the  Minnesota  Star,  a  labor 
daily  which  views  Republican  and  Democratic  politicians  with 
equal  unfriendliness;   "the  way  our  Attorney-General  is  leaping 

from    one    precarious    landing-      

place  to  another,  bearing  in  his 
arms  the  precious  bundle  Repu- 
tation, and  with  the  howling 
hounds  of  scandal  hot  on  his 
heels,  reminds  one  of  the  hap- 
less heroine  of  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.'"  That  Mr.  Daugherty 
looks  upon  himself  as  no  jump- 
ing Eliza  is,  however,  evident 
enough  from  his  sage  remark 
to  questioning  reporters  that 
"faith,  hope  and  charity  are 
excellent  virtues,  but  the  great- 
est of  all  is  patience." 

Patience  is  also  an  essential 
for  any  one  who  would  endeavor 
to  extract  the  actual  facts  back 
of  the  new  "Daugherty  issue" 
from  the  maze  of  accusations, 
denials,  explanations,  old  letters 
and  ancient  political  history 
that  have  been  filling  The  Con- 
gressional Record  and  the  Wash- 
ington dispatches  for  weeks. 
To  understand  the  attacks  on 
the  Attorney-General  we  must 
remember  that  he  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  past  in 
organizing  his  Department  to 
investigate  war  frauds  perpe- 
trated under  the  last  Adminis- 
tration and  to  prosecute  grafters 
and  profiteers.  Whereupon  comes  Senator  Caraway  (Dem., 
Ark.),  scattering  seeds  of  controversy  by  asserting  in  the  Senate 
that  Mr.  Daugherty  was  hired  back  in  1911  to  help  C.  W.  Morse 
get  out  of  the  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary.  In  reply,  one  of  the 
Administration  Senators  quotes  the  Attorney-General  as  having 
denied  that  he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  getting  Morse  out. 
Whereat  Mr.  Caraway  shows  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter 
establishing  the  Daugherty  connection  with  JMorse.  And  then 
Mr.  Daugherty  in  turn  quotes  ex-President  Taft  and  former 
Attorney-General  Wickersham  as  saying  that  Mr.  Daugherty's 
connection  with  the  case  was  perfectly  proper  and  aboveboard. 
Finally,  Mr.  Daugherty  denies  that  he  ever  denied  having  helped 
Morse.  Critics  for  the  most  part  agree  that  Air.  Dauglierty's 
worst  crimes  were  poor  taste  and  evasion.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  it  was  noised  about  that  besides  having  fooled  the 
examining  physicians  by  "fake"  symptoms  brought  on  by 
imbibing  soapsuds,  Mr.  Morse  had  also  fooled  the  lawyers — 
Daugherty  and  an  Atlanta  attorney — who  helped  secure  his 
Presidential  pardon,  by  working  off  a  bundle  of  worthless  stock 
certificates  instead  of  the  bulk  of  the  $2.5,000  promised  them. 
It  needs  only  to  be  noted  here  that  attempts  of  Representative 


Woodruff,  of  Michigan,,  and  other  Republican  Congressmen  to 
secure  an  inquiry  into  the  Department  of  Justice's  fraud 
prosecution  activities  was  blocked  by  House  leaders. 

The  orthodox  Republican  vieAV  of  the  affair,  judging  from  edi- 
torials in  dailies  like  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Rep.), 
Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.),  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.), 
would  seem  to  be  that  ]Mr.  Daugherty's  professional  services  for 
!Mr.  jSIorse  were  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate.  And  anyway, 
remarks  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  "the  whole  business 
about  Morse  is  merely  by-play  to  the  affair  of  the  war  contracts 
prosecutions."  The  Attorney-General  has  told  Congress  that 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  can  still  be  recovered  from 
war  contractors,  and,  observes  the  Omaha  Bee,  with  a  sly  thrust 
at  the  Democratic  accusers,  "if  he  can  be  discredited  before  he 

completes    his    work,    and    he 
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THE  HUNTER  HUNTED. 

— Sykcs  in  the  Philadelphia  Erening  Public  Ledger. 


forced  to  resign,  it  will  extend 
the  time  for  the  su.spected  looters 
to  dig  in  still  further  and  make 
the  process  of  recovering  from 
them  more  difficult  for  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

But  from  the  Democratic 
press  comes  a  loud  demand  for 
the  Attorney-General's  resigna- 
tion. In  the  Xew  York  World's 
opinion  he  "has  become  the 
moral  test  of  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration." The  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  to  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  "that  he  can 
not  in  full  justice  to  Govern- 
ment and  people  remain  head  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  forthcoming  war-fraud  pros- 
ecutions." The  Philadelphia 
Record  declares  emphatically : 
"Harrj^  M.  Daugherty  is  unfit 
for  the  high  position  he  holds, 
solely  on  his  past  record  and 
conduct  of  his  office  during 
fifteen  months."  The  Houston 
Chronicle  looks  upon  the  At- 
torney-General as  a  liaV)iIity 
to  the  nation,  who  "is  rapidly 
becoming  a  liability  to  the  Re- 
publican party."  InMr.  Daugh- 
erty, concludes  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "jVlr.  Harding  has  made  a  blunder  that  may  develop 
into  something  worse  than  the  Ballinger  scandal." 

Independent  dailies  like  the  Springfield  Republican,  Provi- 
dence News,  and  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  join  in  this 
chorus.  So  do  a  number  of  important  dailies  which  lean  to  the 
Republican  more  than  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  fence.  For 
instance,  the  New  York  Globe  says  that  Mr.  Daugherty  in  the 
]Morse  case  "was  simply  selling  his  political  influence  for  money, 
and  if  Republican  leaders  intend  to  stand  by  Daugherty,  they 
might  just  as  Avell  go  out  and  parade  the  streets  of  Washington 
with  "Votes  for  Democrats"  signs.  The  New  York  Herald, 
which  is  most  friendly  to  the  Administration  and  has  a  good  word 
for  Air.  Daugherty's  "warm  human  instincts  and  kindly  feeling," 
admits  that  the  Morse  case  is  distressing  to  the. Attorney-Gen- 
eral's friends  and  to  his  party.  A  Philadelphia  daily.  The  North 
American  (Prog.  Rep.),  also  recalling  Ballinger,  finds  features  in 
the  Daugherty  episode  which  make  it  "the  most  deadly  case 
brought  against  a  national  Administration  in  many  years." 
Finally,  we  find  the  more  regular  New  York  Tribune  insisting 
that  it  is  time  for  Mr.  Daugherty  to  resign;  and  it  advises  the 
President  "to  ask  for  a  speedy  resignation  if  one  is  not  tendered." 
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HILE  THE  DYER  ANTI-LYNCHIXG  BILL  halts 
ill  its  passage  through  the  Senate — it  passed  the 
House  hist  January  by  a  vote  of  ahnost  two  to  one — 
"the  American  pastime  of  torturing  human  l)eings  to  death  con- 
tinues to  be  practised,  largely  in  the  Southern  States,"  observes 
the  New  York  Globe;  the  tenth  victim  in  Texas  during  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  reports  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  shot  to  death, 
and  his  body  then  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Waco  and  later 
burned  in  the  public  square.  Moreover,  "these  instances  could 
be  multiplied  several-fold  by  an  examination  of  newspaper  files 
during  the  past  two  months,"  asserts  the  Washington  Herald, 
which  notes  that  "a  sinister  contagion  of  lynch  law  is  sweeping 
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LOOKS  AS  THO   SOME  ONE  NEEDED  HELP. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


the  country."  "The  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate,"  declares 
The  Globe,  "will  be  a  step  forward  in  American  ci^■ilization." 
•  "The  real  problem."  agrees  a  Texas  paper,  the  Dallas  News, 
"is  how  to  stop  lynchings.  For  they  must  be  stopt,  and  if 
the  State  can  not  do  this  the  Federal  Government  w^ll  stop 
them."  And  it  should  be  said  here  that  several  other  Southern 
editors  reveal  an  abhorrence  of  lykching  as  sincere  as  that  of 
The  News,  but  nevertheless  maintain  that  the  Dyer  Bill,  if  made 
a  law,  "will  result  not  in  less  lynchings,  but  in  more.  The  question 
of  its  constitutionality  also  has  been  raised  by  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  charge  is  made  by  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  that  the  bill  was  introduced  l>y  a  Congress- 
man who  has  a  majority  of  negro  constituents,  mainlj^  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  Republican  colored  vote  in  line. 

Lender  the  Dyer  Bill,  the  countj^  in  which  a  lynching  occurs 
would  be  compelled  to  forfeit  SIO.OOO,  which  would  go  to  the 
surA-iving  relatives.  This  pro\'ision,  it  is  declared  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Senator  Caraway,  of  Arkansas,  in  a  New  Y^ork  Times 
inter\'iew,  is  not  unlikely  to  cause  relatives  who  would  benefit 
by  such  procedure  to  organize  a  lynching  party.  Nor  would 
it  be  practicable  to  collect  the  fine,  points  out  INIark  Sullivan,  in 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  JSIore- 
over,  avers  the  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal,  "a  number  of  those 
who  voted  for  it  in  the  House  did  so  while  believing  fully  that  it 


would  be  declared  unconstitutional  l)y  theUnited  States  Supremo 
Court."  With  this  statement  many  Norlliern  editors  agree. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  Southern  paper,  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Timea: 

"The  Dyer  anti-lynching  l)ill  is  a  political  measure  designed 
to  i)ropitiate  the  colored  \o\c  in  the  North  and  West.  This 
bill  is  a  dangerous  invasion  of  tlu>  residuary  ])owers  f)f  the  States. 
It  clothes  the  Federal  Government  with  the  authority  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  police  administration  of  the  individual  States. 
It  places  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  u  su])er-government 
that  levies  penalties  upon  the  counties  of  the  nation. 

"But  we  could  overlook  tht^se  undesirable  features  if  the  bill 
bore  promise  of  stamping  out  lynching.  This  is  a  false  hope. 
The  natural  effect  of  this  law  Avill  l)e  to  discourage  those  in  the 
South  Avho  ha\e  been  fighting  organized  laAvlessness.  Once 
the  Federal  (Jovemment  steps  in  with  its  ])enalties  and  punish- 
ments, these  foes  of  lynching  will  feel  that  they  can  withdraw. 
This  measure  will  aggravate  the  very  question  that  it  attempts 
to  correct,  and  the  evils  that  will  flow  from  it  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  good." 

Another  objection  to  the  Dyer  measure,  as  the  New  York 
World  sees  it,  is  that  "a  jury  that  would  fail  to  convict  fin  a 
lynching  case]  in  a  State  Court  would  be  no  more  likely  to  con- 
\\Q\  under  a  Federal  judge;  the  jury  Avould  still  l)e  local;  and  it  is 
the  jury,  and  not  the  judge,  that  weighs  guilt  and  innocence." 

Throughout  the  South,  Ave  are  assured  by  the  New  Orleans 
States  and  the  Na-shville  Tennessean,  "there  is  not  a  decent  white 
man  or  a  decent  new.spaper  which  is  not  bending  every  effort 
to  prevent  lynchings." 

The  Wichita  (Texas)  Eagle  is  particularly  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  Texas.  Says  this  paper,  complacently  commenting 
upon  recent  lynchings: 

"Texas  has  gone  amuck,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  good  old  Lone  Star  will  come  to  itself  after  a  few  more  burn- 
ings at  the  stake,  and  the  customary  quietness  of  midsummer  will 
return.  Just  at  this  time  of  year  the  fires  in  the  city  squares  al- 
ways burn  a  little  brighter  in  Texas,  and  the  suburban  trees  with 
overhanging  limbs  always  have  unpleasant  duties  to  perform. 
Within  the  next  month  the  number  of  crimes  punishable  by  l)urn- 
ing  and  hanging  will  decrease,  and  Texas  will  devote  itself  to 
1>usiness  as  usual.  The  present  excitement  is  temporary  and 
seasonal."  • 

"The  bar])arous  and  revolting  lynching  of  three  negroes  at 
Kir^in,  Te.xas,  in  May,"  however,  declares  the  Boston  Post, 
"should  speed  along  the  Dyer  anti-lynching  measure."  "That 
Congress  has  a  right  to  enact  such  a  law  is  clear,"  in  the  opinion 
of  The  Post,  "b(>cause  lynchings  are  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  'no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.'"  "The  lynching  curse  will  never  be  controlled 
by  the  States  themselves,"  we  are  told  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald.  Nor  is  the  "practise  confined  entirely  to  the  Southern 
States,"  points  out  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  The  fact,  notes 
the  New  York  Globe,  is  that — 

"The  great  majority  of  decent  Southerners  have  spoken 
against  this  crime,  but  their  protest  has  been  rendered  ineffective 
by  the  very  fact  that  they  condone  the  system  of  oppression  of 
which  h-nching  is  the  logical  expression." 

"Alore  law  enforcement  by  the  States  would  make  unnecessary 
the  passage  of  the  Dyer  Bill,"  points  out  the  Providence  Journal, 
but  the  Utica  Press,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times  and  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph,  among 
others,  have  grown  tired  of  waiting  for  States  to  punish  par- 
ticipants in  lynching  "parties."  As  the  last-named  paper  puts  it: 

"It  has  been  found  virtually  impossible  to  secure  the  con- 
A-iction  of  IvTichers  in  a  State  Court.  As  for  the  punishment  of 
local  officials  for  dereliction  of  duty,  that  has  not  been  even 
attempted.  Even  the  most  conscientious  State  officers  seem 
helpless  in  the  face  of  local  public  opinion.  Evidently  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in  and  restore  the 
reign  of  law  in  those  regions.  It  is  not  a  question  of  partizanship, 
but  of  the  reputation  of  our  country.  No  other  civilized  nation 
is  stained  by  such  a  disgrace." 
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<^  Do  YOU  SOLEMNLV 
S-f.SWEAR  NEVER  TO 
yf5EVfALTHE 
SECRET^  OF  THIS 
zGfiiriC-F  CR055 
^YOUR  HE/^RT, 
^ AND  HOPE  TO 
I  DIE  IF  YOU   r>^  ^ 


THE  KU  KLUX  IN  POLITICS 

THE  CLOSENESS  OF  THE  OREGON  VOTE  in  the 
Republican  primary  contest  for  the  governorship,  in 
which  Governor  Olcott  narrowly  won  over  State  Sen- 
ator Hall,  focuses  attention  for  the  first  time  in  months  on  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  its  entry  into  polities.  For  Senator  Hall 
was  openly  backed  by  the  hooded  organization  and  a  "Federation 
of  Patriotic  Societies,"  we  are 
told  by  Oregon  dispatches.  In 
Texas,  too,  the  Klan  is  reported 
to  be  active  in  politics.  Senator 
Culberson,  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Senate,  who  has  declared 
against  the  "K.  K.  K."  as  a 
menace  to  civil  law  and  organized 
society,  is  opposed  by  Congress- 
man Henry,  who  indorses  and 
praises  the  secret  bodj-,  while 
Judge  Napier,  of  Wichita  Falls, 
who  promises  to  drive  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  from  Texas,  is  out 
after  the  governorship. 

While  no  active  political  cam- 
paigns are  reported  from  other 
States,  we  learn  that  a  recent 
search  of  the  office  of  the  Grand 
Goblin  of  California,  at  Los 
Angeles,  after  one  man  had  been 
killed  and  two  shot  in  frustrating 
a  Ku  Klux  raid,  brought  to  light 
two  automobile  loads  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  Klan's 
connection  with  the  raid;  the 
home  of  the  Mayor  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  was  bombed  and  the  City 
Manager  assaulted,  altho  the 
Klan  declares  that  it  is  innocent 
in  this  instance.  Among  pic- 
turesque bits  in  the  dispatches, 
we  read  that  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
a  band  of  seven  men,  who  said 
they  were  members  of  the  Klan, 
forced  a  young  man  to  marry 
a  widow;  near  Hartford,  Conn., 
there   was    held   a   ceremony   in 

which  some  1,500  white-robed  members  are  said  to  have  partic- 
ipated, and  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  masked  Klansmen  donated 
$25  toward  a  new  church.  Other  recent  and  diversified  actiA'i- 
ties  in  different  sections  of  the  country  are  reported  from  Kansas, 
where  Governor  Allen  is  investigating  the  charge  that  members 
of  the  National  Guard  are  also  members  of  the  Klan;  in  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  where  the  Klan  visited  a  hospital  and  left  $402  with 
the  superintendent;  in  Sacramento,  where  a  secret  ceremon5'  was 
reported  in  full  by  the  Sacramento  Bcc;  and  in  a  New  Jersey  vil- 
lage, where  forty  members  of  the  Klan  conducted  their  own  ser- 
vices, much  to  the  surprize  of  the  widow,  over  the  grave  of  a 
member. 

It  is  only  in  Texas  and  Oregon,  however,  WTites  Mark  Sullivan, 
political  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  will  be  "a  major  political  issue"  in  the  State  elec- 
tions. The  recent  Oregon  primary  campaign  was  "the  bitterest 
and  closest  political  campaign  in  Oregon's  history,"  according 
to  a  Portland  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  yet,  this  paper 
points  out  editorially,  "Oregon  has  no  negro  problem."  The 
anti-alien  and  religious  questions,  however,  served  the  Klan's 
purposes,  observes  the  Buffalo  Express.  In  fact,  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram  charges  that  "a  religious  dust-storm  obscured 
the  real  issues."     As  the  Baltimore  American  tells  us: 


"On  the  one  side  was  the  'Federation  of  Patriotic  Societies,' 
under  the  acknowledged  leadership  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
on  the  other  side  were  arrayed  the  alien-born  citizens  and  the 
negroes.  The  chief  contest  was  on  the  gubernatorial  nomination. 
In  Multnomah  County,  which  includes  the  city  of  Portland, 
the  Federation  of  Patriotic  Societies  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the 
local  offices,  including  judicial  nominations,  and  gave  a  plurality 
of  1,059  for  the  candidate  for  Governor.  Hall  was  not  nomi- 
nated, but  his  vote  is  large  enough  to  show  the  Ku  Klux  strength." 


MAYBE  ITS  THE  OLD 


LUMUEU   Y.\KD  GANG"  GROWN  UP! 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


"The  closeness  of  the  vote  ought  to  be  a  warning,"  agrees  the 
New  York  Evening  Worl'I.  "If  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  insists  on 
entering  politics,  good  citizens  must  show  it  the  way  out,"  de- 
clares the  Detroit  Free  Press,  for,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  views  it, 
"if  the  movement  were  to  become  permanent,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  sort  of  peril  to  the  nation."  "There  is  no  excuse  for 
the  Klan,"  asserts  the  Fresno  Republican,  "for  our  Governmental 
structure  places  the  responsibilitj^  for  enforcement  of  law  and 
the  maintenance  of  order  on  certain  authorized  persons."  "Good 
government  can  not  be  achieved  by  privately  organized  force," 
agrees  the  Mikwaukee  Journal,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
minds us  that  "a  mob  is  a  mob;  it  doesn't  matter  what  secret 
pins  or  regalia  it  wears." 

In  fact,  this  is  the  tenor  of  all  editorials  which  we  have  seen 
regarding  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  the  Sacramento  Bee  calls 
"infamous"  and  "un-American."  "In  a  vicious  and  degrading 
campaign,  Oregon  has  made  a  lamentable  exhibition  of  itself," 
thinks  the  New  York  World.  But  hope  for  the  future  is  held 
out  by  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  which  says: 

"These  so-called  patriotic  societies  arouse  public  sentiment, 
and  at  times  appear  to  sweep  all  before  them.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  movement  that  is  based  upon  right  principles, 
hence  it  can  not  permanently  enter  the  political  field." 
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A   POLL   OF   "BEST   MINDS"  ON 
RUM'S  RETURN 

A  BIG  ISSUE  of  the  campaign,  if  the  press  correspondents 
are  right,  will  center  around  the  fight  to  repeal  or  soften 
Prohibition.  Any  light  on  how  the  public  feel  about  it, 
then,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  latest  poll  concentrates 
on  l.")00  leaders  in  various  fiekls  of  activity  and  is  taken  by  The 
Manufacturers  Record,  of  Baltimore.  Of  course,  it  is  pointed  out, 
the  list  is  a  selected  one; 
the  first  thousand  names 
are  those  of  influential 
men  who  five  years  ago 
signed  a  petition  for  Fed- 
eral Prohibition.  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  contend 
"wet"  adherents,  that  these 
would  still  be  in  favor  of 
prohibition.  Then  there 
are  manufacturers,  who 
perhaps  naturally  wish  their 
workers  to  come  to  work 
.=;ober  on  Monday  morning, 
alert  and  efficient.  But 
there  are  also  in  the  list 
men  who  are  known  to  be 
concerned  with  the  moral, 
rather  than  the  economic, 
benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Prohibition — college  presi- 
dents, physicians,  surgeons. 
And  these  men  vote  al- 
most unanimously  in  favor 
of  Prohibition  and  its  strict 
enforcement.  Says  The 
Manufacturers  Record,  in  a 
booklet  setting  forth  the 
results  of  the  poll: 


' '  These  letters  come  from 
men  of  national  standing, 
men  kno'wn  in  every  walk 
of  life,  in  the  great  business 
interests    and    professions. 
They   are   in  answer    to   a 
questionnaire  which  we  re- 
cently sent  to  about  1500  manufacturers,  bankers,  college  pres- 
idents and   others  as  to  whether,  in  their  opinion,  Prohibition 
had  proven  a  success,  and  what  has   been  the   result   iu   their 
own  experience  and  among  the  men  in  their  employ." 

A  compilation  b.v  The  Record  gives  the  following  results  in 
percentage  to  the  total: 

Per  Cent. 

For  Prohibition  in  Some  Form 98.50 

Against  Prohibition 1.50 

For  Strict  Prohibition 85.50 

For  Beer  and  Wine 7.00 

Against  Volstead  Law  or  Present  Regulations 1.25 

In  Favor  of  Modification  of  Volstead  Law 75 

In  Favor  of  High  License  or  Government  Control . 1.00 

In  Favor  of  Dispensary  System 25 

Undecided  or  Noncommittal 2.75 

Thus  we  see,  in  this  verdict  from  a  hundred  cities,  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  are  for  Prohibition  iu  some  form.  For 
instance,  "I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  a  resumption  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  even  the  reentry  of  light  wine  and  beer,"  writes  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and  Warren  S.  Stone,  head  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  the  longer  he  lives  and 
the  more  he  sees  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  more  bitterly  he  is 
opposed  "to  the  entire  question  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor."     "Best  of  all,"  notes  the  Director  of  the  College  of 


Commerce,  University  of  Southern  California,  "under  Prohibi- 
tion a  generation  of  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  who  will  sooti 
come  to  maturity  without  the  taint  of  alcohol." 

In  Detroit  "the  favorable  effects  of  Prohibition  are  apparent 
to  even  a  blind  man,"  declares  the  president  of  the  Leland 
Motor  Co.,  "despite  the  fact  that  we  are  but  across  the  river 
from  Canada."  In  Louisville,  reports  the  Mayor,  "savings 
accounts  sliow  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  Moreover,  G,172 
persons  were  arrested  for  drunkenness  in  1919,  whereas  only 

1,053  were  arrested  for 
that  offense  in  1920."  In 
the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  of  Middletown, 
Ohio — whose  name,  by  the 
way,  is  Verity' — 

"  Some  of  the  results  that 
have  been  secured  are: 

"Less  lost  time,  less  ac- 
cidents, less  incompetence, 
less  carelessness  and  in- 
efficiency, better  work,  bet- 
ter homes,  more  thrift, 
happier  families,  and  sober 
and  safer  and  more  efficient 
men  who  now  are  finding 
out  what  it  means  to  really 
live." 


THE  JAILER   SEEMS  NEEDLESSLY  ALARMED. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


We  find  at  least  one  per- 
son in  the  1,500,  however, 
who  is  opposed  to  Prohibi- 
tion as  a  principle.  This 
is  JNIr.  George  Blumer,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Here 
are  Mr.  Blumer' s  reasons 
for  opposing  Prohibition: 

"Many  people  regarded 
as  representatives  of  the 
best  citizenship  are  dailj' 
breaking  the  Prohibition 
Law.  I  know  of  not  one 
but  of  a  great  many  in- 
stances of  home-brewing  by 
respectable  and  heretofore 
law-abiding  citizens.  I  know 
a  good  many  people  who 
seldom  or  never  thought  of 
taking  a  drink  before  Prohibition  who  never  refuse  one  now. 

"Another  aspect  of  the  situation  is  bootlegging  and  its  by- 
products. Furthermore,  the  rich  man  can  obtain  all  the  al- 
coholic drinks  he  desires  whereas  the  poor  man  is  discriminated 
against." 

In  the  opinion  of  Raymond  M.  Hood,  who  writes  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  it  would  be  well  to  submit  to  The  Record's 
list  of  influential  men  a  few  more  questions,  such  as:  "How 
many  of  you  have  stocks  of  wine  and  liquor?"  "Did  you  ac- 
quire these  stocks  since  Prohibition  went  into  effect?"  "Also, 
how  many  of  you  still  drink  wine  and  liquor  when  the  opportunity 
offers  itself?  "     Mr.  Hood's  idea  is  that— 

"It  is  probable  that  j'ou  would  receive  an  85.5  per  cent, 
silence  on  question  No.  1  and  a  98.5  per  cent,  silence  on  ques- 
tions Nos.  2  and  3.  The  answers  or  lack  of  answers  might  in- 
dicate whether  our  benevolent  friends  prefer  prohibition  for 
moral  reasons,  or  because  it  pays  them  in  their  business." 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  e\ndenee  in  this  poll  that 
people  are  changing  their  minds  from  hostility  to  friendliness  for 
Prohibition,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  foresees  a  popular  uprising 
for  strict  enforcement,  the  Des  Aloines  Register  believes  the  poll 
shows  "which  way  public  feeling  is  running,"  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun  remarks  drily  that  the  wets  are  not  likely  to  find  much  en- 
couragement here. 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Still  waters  run  steep. — Kansas  Legionnaire  (Wichita). 

It  is  the  ax  in  tax  that  puts  the  onus  in  bonus. — Kansas  Le- 
gionnaire (Wichita). 

The  business  that  is  on  the  level  doesn't  sigh  for  the  peak  of 
high  prices. — Asheville  Times. 

Some  of  our  roads  look  as  if  they  were  built  for  airplane  traffic. 
— Xewspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

If  the  nations  will  only  take  care  of  their  senses,  their  dollars 
will  take  care  of  themselves. — Asherillc  Times. 

Hexry  Ford's  long-cherished  prejudice  against  self-starters 
didn't  apply  to  his  Presidential  boom.^ — New  York  Tribune. 

Shark-skin  shoes  are  on  sale.  They  are  not  made  from  the 
skins  of  shoemakers. — Farm,  Stock  and  Home  (Minneapolis). 

The  trouble  ^\•ith  so  many  of  those  $20  patent  leather  shoes 
is  that  the  patent  expires  too  soon. — Seattle  Post-Lntelligencer. 

AccoRDixc;  to  Lloyd  George's  Genoa  valedictory,  -the  sky 
above  is  blue.    So  is  the  earth  beneath. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

In  Boston,  a  neighbor's  rent  was  cut  because  the  landlord's 
baby  cried  at  night.  Attababy! — Newspape  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion. 

It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  C.  W. 
Morse  and  R.  E.  Alorse  are  not  related  in  the  least. — N^eio  York 
Tribune. 

CoxAx  Doyle  has  given  the  spirit  land  a  lot  of  publicity,  but 
it  hasn't  done  much  to  stimulate  emigration  thither. — New  York 
Tribune. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  it  would  be  well  for  Babe  Ruth  to  start 
right  in  saving  some  of  that  huge  salary  against  a  rainy  day. — 

Philadelphia  Record. 

A  whole  lot  of  job  holders  in  Pennsylvania  do  not  like  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  because,  being  a  forester,  he  knows  how  to  use  an 
a.x. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

European'  nations  are  working  themselves  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trouble  with  the  world  is  that  America  has  too  much 
money. — Detroit  Journal. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  just  settled  the  Silesian  dispute 
V>etween  Poland  and  Germany.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  will  please 
take  notice. — Dayton  News. 

Georgiaxs  are  going  to  be  hard  put  to  it  to  de\-iso  a  fitting 
puni.shment  for  the  negro  who  had  the  effrontery  to  escape  from 
the  band  of  lynchers. — New  York  Tribune. 

One  day  the  great  need  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  that  the  factions 
get  together;  the  next  day  the  onl\'  proper  thing  for  them  to  do  is 
to  break  away. — Hamil- 
ton Herald. 

Russia  may  hate  cap- 
italism, but  she  loves 
its  money.  —  Asheville 
Times. 

War  trumpets  and 
horns  of  plenty  do  not 
harmonize. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

To  the  Old  Guard,  Pro- 
gressive victories  are  pro- 
gressive defeats. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

The  Doac  of  Peace 
still  wears  spurs  in 
Ireland.  —  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Doxtbtless  the  Old 
Guard  will  now  be  moved 
to  take  its  Penn.  in 
hand. — Norfolk  Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. 


The  fear  is  that  the  millennium  may  beat  Normalcy  to  it. — - 
Asheville  Times. 

Russia's  orders  will  be  dictated  but  not  red. — Newspaper  En- 
terprise Association. 


Doolittle  Avenue  does  not  cross  Easy  Street. 
ind  Home  (Minneapolis). 


-Farm,  Stock 


The  European  countries  can  not  balance  their  budgets  on 
bayonet  points. — .Ashcrille  Times. 

Daylight  saving  just  makes  some  people  tu'ed  an  hour 
earlier. — N^ewspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

No  one  in  Ireland  is  running  for  the  presidency  imder  the 
slogan  of  "he  kept  us  out  of  Avar." — Financial  America. 

The  future  of  the  flapper  Avil!  consist  of  worrying  over  the 
flapper  of  the  future. — Newspaper  Ent> rprise  Association. 

Now  if  England  has  a  celebrity  who  can  tell  us  how  to  make 
the  ghost  walk,  let  her  send  him  over. — Sherbrooke  Record. 

When  the  world  was  made  safe  for  democracy,  it  proved  that 
democracy  was  not  made  safe  for  the  world. — New  York  Call. 

They  have  appropriated  $.^(K),000  to  catch  war-grafters. 
That's  about  10  cents  per  grafter. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation. 

Patriotism  probably  neAer  yvill  develop  to  the  point  of  parad- 
ing in  honor  of  the  unknoAXTi  taxpayer. — Colorado  Springs 
Gazette. 

The  fact  that  Russians  are  eating  tree  bark  may  yet  suggest 
something  to  American  manufacturers  of  breakfast  foods. — 
Bridgeport  Star. 

Other  employe(>s  would  do  no  better  than  Congr(>ssmen  if  the 
boss  showed  an  interest  in  them  only  once  in  two  years. — 
Kitchener  Record. 

"Is  your  skin  an  annoyance?"  asks  an  ad.  Well,  no;  we  are 
glad  to  haA-e  something  we  can  occupy  without  paying  rent. — 
Pueblo  Star-./ournal. 

A  news  story  from  Berlin  is  headed:  "Germans  fight  to  see 
Dempsey."  Dempsey,  however,  never  displayed  any  signs 
of  a  desire  to  fight  to  see  the  Germans. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

General  Dawes's  admission  that  some  of  his  economics 
were  "merely  deferred  expenditures"  will  be  all  right  if  the 
expenditures  are  deferred  long  enough. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

The  cost  of  liN-ing  is  still  75  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  before 
the  Avar,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  it  isn't 
Avorth  any  more  so  far  as  Ave  have  been  able  to  judge. — Phila- 
delphia  Inquirer. 


THE  HAUNTED  BASEMENT. 

—Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews. 


Too  many  A'oters  look 
upon  the  party  ticket  as 
a  meal  ticket. — Asheville 
Times. 

Europe  expects  us  to 
lend  money  and  borroAV 
trouble. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

General  Luden- 
noRFK  has  discoA'ered 
that  America  began  the 
war.  We  knew  it  would 
out  finally. — Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Times. 

With  living  costs  sev- 
enty-five per  cent.  abo\'e 
the  pre-war  level,  a  lot  of 
])eople  may  well  wonder 
Avhere  is  their  share  of 
the  profits  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  reputed  to 
liaA'e  made  out  of  the 
war. — Boston  Transcript. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


I 


THE  TEST  THAT  STRAINS  THE  ENTENTE 


IF  THE  ENTENTE  can  stand  the  strain  of  the  divergence 
of  policy  in  Europe  that  separates  France  and  England,  it  is 
predicted  by  some  neutral  observers  that  nothing  can 
break  Anglo-French  friendship.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  objective, 
they  point  out.  is  above  all  things  to  get  business  going  as  usual 
in  Europe,  and  toward  this  end  he  "would  act  the  life-saver 
with  So\iet-Russia"  at  the  same  time  showing  a  sympathy  with 
Germany's  objections  to  tlie  Versailles  Treaty  that  exasperates 
France.  France  believes,  these  neutral  editors  tell  us,  that  ful- 
filment of  the  conditions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  is  the  first 
principle  of  European  construction.  As  to  Russia,  the  French 
cite  the  alleged  Bolshevik  canon  of  international  intercourse  that 
"promises  need  not  be  kept,"  and  so  France  will  have  none  of 
So^^et  Russia.  In  a  nutshell,  we  are  told,  these  are  the  differ- 
ences that  strain  the  Entente.  Genoa  did  not  bring  the  two 
countries  on  either  side  of  the  English  Channel  any  closer  to- 
gether, it  is  conceded,  but  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  rupture  that 
their  disagreement  about  Russia  entailed,  we  are  told,  roused 
public  opinion  both  in  England  and  France  in  support  of  the 
Entente.  But  some  English  newspapers  are  very  emphatic  in 
noting  that  the  closeness  of  Anglo-French  relations  and  the 
attachment  solidified  during  the  war  "does  not  imply  that 
France  may  lead  England  by  the  hand  across  the  political  Con- 
tinent of  Europe."  ^Meanwhile  they  praise  Lloyd  George  for 
his  stand  at  Genoa,  altho  he  there  incurred  increased  dislike  on 
the  part  of  sections  of  the  French  press.  Returning  to  London 
to  meet  the  questioning  of  his  foes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lloyd  George  stated  specifically,  "I  want  to  work  with  the  good- 
will of  the  democracy  of  France,"  and  he  declared  further  that 
England  and  France  "must  work  together  for  peace  in  Europe, 
and  upon  that  principle  we  shall  work  as  whole-heartedly  as  the 


democracy  of  France  for  that  purpose,  as  we  worked  in  order  to 
defend  Europe  against  the  aggression  of  our  common  enemy." 

Strange  words  these,  observe  some  cynical  writers,  when  it  is 
recalled  that  only  a  few  weeks  earlier  Lloyd  George  was  charged 
with  having  said  that  the  differences  between  France  and  En- 
gland at  Genoa  meant  the  end  of  the  Entente.  The  remark 
was  supposed  to  have  been  exprest  to  Mr.  Barthou,  head  of 
the  French  delegation  at  Genoa,  but  the  French  representative 
squelched  all  explosi\-e  rumors  by  sayin-j  that  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George 
had  "ne^'er  uttered  a  word  of  menace  against  France,"  tho  he 
did  confess  great  disappointment  that  PVance  had  preferred  to 
side  with  Belgium  rather  than  England  at  the  conference.  The 
big  fact  apparently  that  emerges  from  the  pother  raised  by  the 
misreport  of  the  talk  between  ]Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  ^Ir.  Bar- 
thou is  that  apparently  nobody  really  wishes  to  see  the  end  of 
the  Entente  either  in  England,  France  or  Germany. 

The  Berliner  Tageblait.  for  instance,  is  dismayed  at  the  mere 
thought  that  France  should  become  isolated,  altho  "such  isola- 
tion would  be  salutary  for  her  State  of  mind,"  but  it  "would  not 
ser\e  the  cause  of  Germany."  Too  great  a  tension  between 
France  and  England,  this  daily  declares,  "might  become  very 
mischievous  for  Germany  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  present 
situation  is  wholly  unguarded."  It  adds  that  "for  the  moment 
we  are  sailing  solitary  on  the  sea,  and  storms  from  e^ery  quarter 
threaten  our  ship."  That  the  Entente  is  a  factor  in  the  Central 
Europe  situation  appears  from  admission  of  the  Prague  Pravo 
Lidu  that,  if  England  and  France  were  to  split,  the  Little  Entente 
would  be  "shifted  from  solid  ground  to  quicksand,"  and  it 
continues: 

"On  this  account  we  must  watch  Germany's  policy  -w-ith  the 
greatest  prudence,  for  Germany  is  wheedling  Russia  along  her 


ANYTHING   TO   PLEASE   THE   CHILDREN. 

David  the  AVoodmax:   "The  darlings  wanted  to  drive  through 
it,  so  what  else  could  I  do?" 

— Ecening  News  (London). 

ANGLO-FRENCH   CARTOON   VOLLEYING 


FASHION   NOTE. 


Lloyd  George:  "My  dear  Marianne,  why  do  you  always  dress 
as  'Justice'?  You  know  it's  all  wrong  at  my  international  costume 
dances."  —^g  jurg  (Paris). 
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own  intent,  and  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  that  between  them  we 
do  not  fall  into  the  lion's  den.  We  are  in  no  immediate  danger,  for 
France  still  dominates  the  greater  number  of  statesmen  in  Europe, 
with  the  result  that  England  will  venture  no  pi-ecipitate  measures 
that  might  endanger  her  preponderating  power." 

In  France  the  Paris  Figaro  asserts  that  the  Anglo-French 
Entente  is  the  crux  of  peace,  and  "around  this  living  center 
Europe  can  reconstruct  her  cell  organization,  a  task  it  Avould  be 
hopeless  to  undertake  by  attempting  to  make  use  of  the  Russian 
chaos."     In  another  leading  article  in  this  newspaper  Ave  read: 

'"The  alliance  between  Ger- 

many  and  Russia  is  watched  in 
trepidation  by  one  part  of 
Germany,  and  by  distrust  by 
one  part  of  Russia,  for  it  may 
mean  revolution  in  the  Ger- 
man Reich,  or  ser\-itude  for 
Russia.  It  is  an  agreement 
between  enemies  who  collabo- 
rate and  AAatch  each  other 
sharply.  Turning  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  Entente,  Ave  notice 
Aarious  diAergences  of  opinion 
between  the  tAvo  nations,  and 
a  disposition  to  exaggerate 
them  unduly.  But  despite 
these  differences,  all  English 
and  French  statesmen — as 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  recently 
announced — are  conA'inced  of 
the  necessity  to  maintain  the 
Entente  in  full  Aigor.  Wran- 
glings  occur  and  threats  of 
separation,  but  both  sides  knoAv 
there  will  ncA^er  be  a  divorce. 
EA'en  Italy,  with  whom  France 
is  not  .so  Aery  popular  .  .  .  real- 
izes that  it  is  to  her  interest 
to  uphold  the  Entente.  The 
Italian  press  admit  that  if  the 
Entente  Aven'  broken,  France  in 
conjunction  Avith  Czecho-SIo- 
Aakia  and  Jugo-ShiAia  might 
form  a  barrier  that  Avould  iso- 
late Italy.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  Alliance  formed  dur- 
ing the  war  is  a  vital  need  of 
the  Roman  GoAernment." 


According  to  the  Paris  Ft  ho 
National  the  Entente  is  "a state 

of  mind,  imder  control  of  the  tAvo  nations  involved,  and  not  of  a 
prime  minister,"  Avhile  the  Paris  Ganlois  avers  "the  political  at- 
mosphei-e  has  been  most  salubriously  cleared  by  the  A'ery  sharp 
reaction  produced  in  England  and  France  at  tlie  mere  .suggestion 
that  the  Entente  could  be  broken  or  cAen  comin-oTuised." 

In  England  hearty  echoes  of  this  sentiment  are  heard  in  various 
sections  of  the  press,  among  which  the  London  Evening  Standard 
confesses  its  feeling  that  "desjjite  all  passing  differences,  reason- 
alile  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  are  profoundly  couAinced  that 
a  real  disagreement  between  the  two  countries  could  be  incurred 
only  at  incalculable  cost  to  each."  The  Entente  is  "the  basis 
from  Avhich  all  scliemes  of  reconstruction  must  steadily  and  surely 
proceed"  according  to  the  London  Tinted,  but  among  the  Briti-sh 
press  of  Liberal  inclination  Ave  find  the  ^Manchester  (Juardian  say- 
ing that  "the  deep  division  between  the  European  policies  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  which  up  to  the  present  haA^e  produced 
nothing  Avorse  than  a  stalemate  .  .  .  must  .';ome  day,  if  Ave  are  ever 
to  progress,  be  either  reconciled  or  admitted  as  irreconcilable." 
Similarly  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  contends  that  as  long 
as  this  division  persists  between  the  two  countries,  "the  Entente, 
as  a  diplomatic  entity,  can  haA'e  little  real  Aitality."  Friendship 
betAveen  the  tAvo  nations  Avill  continue,  Ave  are  assured,  but  the 
Entente  "as  a  diplomatic  organism,  as  a  political  alliance  in  all 
but  name,  can  not  surA Iao  any  clear-cut  difference  of  policy  be- 
tween the  tAvo  nations  on  an  issue  of  fundamental  importance." 


THE   CONSTANT   GKKMAN    CKV. 

John  Bitll:  "Be  reasonable,  Madame,  and  get  rid  of  that  treaty 
tiling.     Then  the  CJermans  will  eat  out  of  your  hand." 

—  Wahrr  Jacob  (StuttKart). 


NEW  TWIST  TO  VILNA  DISPUTE 

THANKS  TO  GENERAL  ZELIGOWSKI'S  RAID,  and 
despite  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Vilna  district 
has  been  "incorporated  in  the  Polish  Republic,"  and 
may  now  be  considered  "an  integral  part  of  Poland,"  remarks 
the  foreign  editor  of  the  London  Contemporary  Review 
in  commenting  on  a  new  phase  of  the  bitter  dispute  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  Vilna  Diet  has  been  dissohed,  and 
tAventy  members  of  it  haA'e  taken  their  seats  in   the  WarsaAV 

Diet,  but  this  informant  points 
out  that  AA'hether  Marshal 
Pilsudski  and  the  "federalists," 
or  the  Polish  National  Demo- 
crats and  "annexationists" 
have  won,  is  a  question  that 
may  be  left  to  constitutional 
experts.  MeauAvhile  the  Avriter 
tells  us: 

"A  word  may  first  be  said 
about  the  curious  maneuAer 
.  .  .  by  Avhich  the  Vilna  ques- 
tion Avas  made  a  paAvn  in  Polish 
I)arty  politics,  and  Avhich  led 
to  the  resignation  and  return 
to  power  of  the  Premier,  Mr. 
PonikoAvski.  The  incident  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  Polish 
Government,  in  pursuance  of 
President  Pilsudski's  federal 
plan,  i)roposed  the  federation 
of  Vilna  Avith  Poland,  and  not 
its  annexation.  It  now  seems 
clear  that  the  Right  parties  in 
tlH>  WarsaAV  Diet,  and  in  ])ar- 
ticular  the  National  Demo- 
crats, encouraged  the  Vilna 
Diet  to  reject  this  plan,  and 
to  refuse  anything  less  than 
to  be  completely  annexed. 
This  AA'as  a  party  maneuAer, 
for  it  was  a  smack  in  the  face 
to  the  Presi<lent  and  a  bloAV 
at  the  Left  party.  It  Avas 
countered  by  the  immediate 
nsigiuition  of  Mr.  PonikoAvski 
and  his  cabinet.  The  sudden- 
ness of  this  move  outwitted  the 
Right;  they  were  not  able  to 
form  a  government  themseh-es,  and  Mr.  PonikoAvski,  therefore, 
returned  to  poAver  rather  stronger  than  Avhen  he  had  left  it. 
The  incident  al.so  served  as  a  demonstration  to  the  Allied 
PoAvers  that  Poland,  after  all,  Avas  not  'annexing'  Vilua." 

Thus  Lithuania  has  lost  Vilna,  this  Avriter  goes  on  to  say,  and 
the  Lithuanian  GoAernment  in  Kovno  has  taken  the  last  step 
possible  for  a  government  which  is  faced  by  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  is  imable  and  unwilling  to  resort  to  force  of  arms.  It  is 
trying  to  get  Poland  to  agree  to  put  the  di.sputo  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  under  the  League  Covenant,  in 
order  to  secure  impartial  decision,  and  we  are  told  that  the  notes 
Avhich  haA'e  passed  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  are  interesting 
"if  only  for  the  light  Avhich  they  tliroAV  upon  the  Avay  in  Avhich 
the  CoA'enant  is  Avorking."    We  read  further: 

"  The  only  Avay  in  which  Lithuania  could  get  the  Vilna  question 
before  the  League's  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
Avas  by  iuA'oking  Article  36  of  the  Court's  Statues.  According  to 
this  Article  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  such  cases 
as  the  parties  agree  to  refer  to  it,  but  members  of  the  League 
may  declare  that  they  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special  agreement,  in  dis- 
])utes  Avhich  inter  alia  concei-n  either  (1)  the  existence  of  any  fact 
Avhich,  if  established,  Avould  constitute  a  breach  of  an  inter- 
national obligation,  or  (2)  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

"Lithuania  has  made  this  general  declaration,  but  Poland 
has  not.     The   Lithuanian   Government  could  not,   therefore, 
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demand  as  of  right  that  the  Polish  Governniont  shouUl  imdtr 
this  clause  submit  the  dispute  to  the  Court,  but  it  could  ask  it 
to  agri'ee  to  do  so.  The  jrround  taken  by  the  Lithvianian  Ctovern- 
ment  in  making  this  request  was  as  follows.  On  Oetol)er  7th, 
1920.  Lithuania  had  signed  what  is  called  the  Suvalki  agreement. 
At  that  time  the  Russian  advance  on  Warsaw  had  failed,  the 
Poles  were  in  their  turn  advancing  and  were  already  threatening 
territory  held  by  the  Lithuanian  Government  and  troops. 
Collisions  between  the  two  armies  had  already  taken  place,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  further  contiict  negotiations  begaiv  at  the  eml  of 
September,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League,  with  a  view  to 
an  armistice.  The  Suvalki 
agreement  was  the  result.  It 
drew  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Polish  and  Lithu- 
anian armies,  leaving  Vilna  to 
Lithuania:  the  agreement  was 
to  'remain  in  force  until  all 
questions  in  dispute  between 
the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  are 
detinitely  settled,'  but  it  was 
expressly  proAided  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  'does  not  pre- 
determine the  territorial  rights 
of  the  two  contracting  parties.' 
Two  days  after  the  signature 
of  this  agreement  the  Polish 
General  Zeligowski  crossed  the 
line  of  demarcation  and  seized 
Vilna." 

The  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment, we  are  infonned,  held 
that  the  seizure  of  Vilna  and 
subsequent  events  were  a 
breach  of  the  Suvalki  agree- 
ment, and  propose  to  Poland  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice, 
but:  'Poland  argues  that  the 
Suvalki  agreement  was  merely 
a  provisional  military  agree- 
ment 'which  at  a  partictdar 
moment  in  the  middle  of  a 
war  traced  a  pro^^sional  line  of 

demarcation  between  two  armies.'  The  Polish  Government  refuses 
to  return  to  the  position  of  1920,  and  bases  its  o-mi  present  po- 
sition in  Vilna  on  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  which  it  held  there." 
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A  PRIVATE  VIEW. 

Li.oYD  George  to  Uncle  Sam:  "And  this,  whether  you  like  it  nr 
not.  is  the  problem  picture  of  the  year!"' 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London^ 


AMERICAS  FARM  BLOC  AND  EUROPE 

ASTRAXGE  PORTENT  in  the  political  world  appears 
to  some  European  observers  in  the  pressure  American 
farmers  are  "bringing  to  bear  upon  their  Government 
for  a  closer  participation  in  European  affairs."'  Questions  of 
foreign  policy  rarely  interest  the  farmer  in  any  countrj",  they  say, 
*nit  the  American  farmer  seemed  at  the  time  of  !Mr.  Harding's 
election  to  be  wholly  unconcerned  with  anj-thing  outside  of  his 
own  States.  The  best  proof  of  this  temperament  of  isolation 
is  found  by  the  London  Economist  in  the  attitude  of  the  Middle 
West  during  the  discussions  on  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
that  section  of  the  country  it  recalls  that  ""the  old  objection  to 
any  dcAiation  from  the  traditional  policy  of  American  isolation 
found  its  strongest  support."  But  it  finds  that  the  American 
farmer  has  recently  undergone  "a  rapid  conversion"  and  has 
become  '"the  most  poAverfid  of  the  forces  that  are  moving  the 
country-  toward  a  revision  of  its  rejection  of  the  Wilson  policy." 
We  read  then: 

'"The  significance  of  the  change  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  'farm 
bloc'  is  now  admittedly  the  master  of  Congress.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  had  to  temporize  and  compromise  in  order  to  save 
their    own    legislati\"e    program    from    being    \sTecked   by  the 


determined  attitude  of  this  revolting  section.  Again  and  again 
the  Administration  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  'farm  i)loc.' 
And  to-day  Washington  is  anxiously  wondering  what  will  be  the 
eli'ect  upon  American  politics  now  that  the  farmers  are  getting 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  quickest  and  surest  road  out  of  the 
agricultural  dei)ression  is  to  abandon  the  policy  of  isolation 
which  won  such  a  triumph  at  the  1920  election.  This  'change 
of  heart'  found  exi^ression  at  the  recent  National  Agricidtural 
Conference  at  Washington — the  largest  and  most  representative 
gathering  of  the  agrictdtiiral  interests  ever  held  in  the  United 

States.  Its  members  listened 
with  keen  attention  to  ad- 
dnsses  in  which  distinguished 
economists  traced  the  connec- 
tion between  the  European 
situation  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  American  agriculture. 
They  then  presented  their  de- 
mands to  their  o^\^l  Govern- 
ment in  the  following  terms: — 
'Whereas,  the  surplus  produc- 
tion of  many  products  of 
American  farms  have  long 
found,  and  now  find,  their 
main  market  in  European 
countries,  which  are  also  now 
large  public  debtors  to  the 
I'nited  States;  resolved,  that 
this  conference  therefore  urge 
the  Administration  to  use  its 
good  offices  and  its  command- 
ing position  as  a  creditor 
country  to  aid  iii  the  industrial 
rehabilitation  of  Euroiie.'" 

This  resolution  marks  a 
great  advance  upon  the  pro- 
gram first  put  forward  by 
the  farm  bloc,  we  are  re- 
minded, for  the  proposal  then 
offered — subsequently  modi- 
fied in  the  substitute  measure 
which  the  Go^  ernment  offered 
as  a  concession — proA'ided  that 
there  should  be  created  a  gov- 
ernment corporation  to  buy 
goods  direct  from  the  American  farmer  and  sell  them  to  Eiu-opean 
consumers.  The  Economist  believes  that  the  farmers  have  since 
"come  to  realize  that  even  government  assistance  can  be  of  little 
aA'ail  in  a  market  that  is  deserted  by  prospective  customers  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  wherewith  to  buy."  This  trade  author- 
ity believes  that  the  resolution  of  the  Agrietiltural  Conference 
vriil  be  "driAen  home"  by  the  farm  bloc  and  it  cites  Washington 
obser\ers,  "whose  judgment  carries  weight,"  as  predicting  that 
before  very  long  the  farm  bloc  ''may  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
the  representation  of  the  American  Government  at  future 
European  economic  conferences."  It  may  even  lead  to  co- 
operation with  the  European  Powers  in  greater  concerns,  ac- 
cording to  this  weekly,  which  turns  then  to  the  subject  of  the 
American  tariff,  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  perplexity  to 
European  obser^  ers  in  general.  Briefly,  the  European  idea  may 
be  exprest  in  their  contention  that  America  no  longer  needs  a  pro- 
tectiAe  tariff,  "because  there  is  nothing  in  J]uropean  competition 
that  she  needs  to  protect  herself  against."     Says  Tlic  Economist: 

"In  one  respect,  however,  the  process  of  the  education  of 
American  farmers  in  international  affairs  is  as  yet  far  from  com- 
plete. They  are  still  blind  to  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  a 
high  tariff  at  a  time  when  the  free  interchange  of  goods  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  a  trade  revival.  In  fact,  they  are  calling 
for  even  higher  duties  on  agrictdtural  products,  in  order  that  they 
may  enjoy  equal  'protection'  with  American  manufacturers. 
Disillusion  in  this  matter  may  come  slowly,  but  the  American 
farmer  has  recently  shown  such  a  surprizing  willingness  to  'scrap' 
old  prejudices  that  one  may  look  forward  ■R'ith  confidence  to 
still  more  notable  changes  in  outlook  when  hard  experienea 
begins  to  make  his  lessons  understood." 
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AUSTRALIAN  IRE  AT  ^TAKE  RECIPROCITY" 

THERE  IS  MORE  FAKE  in  reciprocity  than  is  dreamt 
of  in  the  circumscribed  philosophy  of  the  average 
i\.ustralian,  official  or  commercial  tra\eler,  who  visits 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  through  hospitality  and 
flattery  is  wheedled  into  the  belief  that  the  two  North  American 
countries  are  walling  to  give  Australia  something  for  nothing. 
Thus  irately  exclaims  the  Sydney  (N.  S.  W.)  B>illdin,  which 
insinuates  that  the  policy  of  the 
North  Americans  is  rather  to 
give  nothing  for  something, 
and  it  laments  the  fact  that 
when  the  "untutored"  Aus- 
tralian A-isits  other  lands  the 
foreign  folk  "hasten  to  enter- 
tain him  on  the  grease  and 
oratory  of  the  land,  and  try  to 
rush  him  into  a  commercial 
treaty  which  is  greatly  to  their 
advantage."  No  commercial 
agent  has  yet  returned  to 
Australia  with  any  concession 
of  the  least  ^alue, it  is  asserted, 
but  some  have  returned  "pos- 
sest  by  a  bemused  idea  that 
it  would  be  ^■ery  nice  if  we 
arranged  to  reciprocate  with 
some  country  with  which  we 
do  a  consistently  losing  trade, 
and  which  never  reciprocates 
worth  a  copper."  For  instance. 
The  Bulletin  cites  a  statement 
of  the  Australian  Senator 
Pearee,  lately  returned  from 
Canada,  who  is  reported  as 
saying: 


and  a  passion-fruit  or  two.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
don't  want  our  wheat  or  meat  or  butter,  for  they  are  sellers  of 
these  things  themselves.  They  don't  want  our  manufactures 
either,  if  we  had  any  to  sell,  for  they  are  in  the  rare  position  of 
being  exporters  of  them  also.  Canada  sends  abroad  cheese, 
eggs,  butter,  sheep  and  cattle  (alive  and  dead),  wheat,  flour, 
oats,  hay  and  fish.  Also  it  exports  coal,  copper,  silver,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  manufactures  of  leather,  iron  and  steel, 
wood  and  paper.  It  exported  ships  and  munitions  during 
the  war.     The  United  States  does  the  same  thing  on  a  vastly 

larger  scale." 


AN  AUSTRALIAN   SLAM   AT  SAM. 


"I  had  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  questionof  recijv 
rocal  trade  arrangements  with 
the  Canadian  Government  as 
well  as  with  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  business  men  at  Ottawa, 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  I  am  convinced  that  not  only  is  there 
a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  Canada  for  recii)rocal  trade  with 
Australia,  but  that  there  are  many  things  in  which  a  mutual 
trade  could  be  established  without  detriment  to  the  industries 
of  either  country,  particularly  in' those  products  that  are  seasonal 
in  their  character." 

Canada  learned  its  trade  habits  from  "the  dollar-bitten  United 
States,"  this  Australian  weekly  goes  on  to  say,  and  the  policy 
of  each  country  is  to  be  self-supporting  or  as  nearly  so  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  and  to  aim  at  preeminence  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  even  if  it  works  long  hours  in  the  effort. 
The  two,  who  are  one  flesh,  are  said  to  believe  in  selling  every- 
thing, to  boom  their  own  industry  and  in  buying  nearlj^  as  pos- 
sible nothing,  so  as  not  to  boom  the  other  fellow's  industry,  and 
in  taking  the  balance  in  gold,  or  in  government  securities,  if 
there  isn't  enough  gold  to  pay  with.  This  kind  of  reciprocity 
doesn't  work  in  all  countries,  but  impresses  the  "unsophisticated 
representatives  that  easy-going,  easy-borrowing  Australia  sends 
abroad,"  and  The  Bulletin,  which  has  bitterly  opposed  the  placing 
of  Australian  loans  with  I'ncle  Sam,  proceeds  to  show  what 
"slick  traders"  he  and  Canada  are: 

"Both  from  the  United  States  and  from  Canada  the  itinerant 
public  bagman  comes  back  with  no  gains,  but  with  a  tale  of  how 
he  was  made  much  of,  and  dined,  and  wined,  and  cigared,  and 
carest,  and  persuaded  that  we  should  gi\e  the  plausible  host 
a  larger  opening  here  for  his  manufactured  goods,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  own  struggling  factories — this  in  return  for  some 
vague  encouragement  for  our  'seasonal'  products:  a  few  bananas 


Thk  Nkw  Mephistopheles:  "I  have  all  the  money  in  the  world 
anil  an.v  time  Australia  needs  it  she  can  have  it — nearly  all  of  it 
on  my  terms."  —The  Bulletin  'Sydney.  N.  S.  W.). 


It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  as  Australia  has  "an 
appalling  foreign  interest  bill" 
to  meet  every  year,  it  should 
sell  much  more  abroad  than 
it  buys,  in  order  to ha\e  money 
to  meet  this  liability.  But  it 
buys  far  more  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  than  it  sells 
to  them,  and  we  read: 

"From  the  Australian  point 
of  view  our  business  r^'lations 
with  them  are  worse  than  our 
relations  with  any  other  coim- 
tries  on  our  trading  list.  With 
increasing  energy — an  energy 
which  is  wholly  to  their  credit 
— thej-  push  their  wares  on  our 
market.  But  they  do  hardly 
any  counterbalancing  l;>enefit 
to  our  agriculture  by  taking  raw 
materials  in  return.  Rather 
— and  this  is  to  their  credit 
too — they  want  to  sell  us  raw 
materials  as  well.  Their  ap- 
parent ambition  is  to  take 
Britain's  place  in  supplying  us 
with  finished  articles,  and  if 
they  succeed  Britain  will  find 
it  difficult  to  pay  for  our  raw 
stuffs,  which  will  be  left  on  our 
hands.  At  the  same  time,  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  are 
the  only  ones  which  persistently 
bamboozle  our  unfledged  ambassadors  of  commerce  with  pro- 
posals for  more  l)usiness  of  the  one-sided  variety.  There  is 
one  kind  of  reciprocity  that  would  meet  all  cases,  and  especially 
the  case  of  Australia,  which  must  sell  or  burst.  It  would 
consist  in  enacting  that  when  our  purchases  from  any  outside 
State  in  (say)  1923  got  beyond  the  amount  which  that  State 
bought  from  us  in  1922,  the  receipt  of  goods  from  that  State 
should  cease  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  would  save  us  a 
lot  of  money  and  would  seriously  affect  only  two  countries.  They 
talk  recii)rocity  more  than  all  others  put  together,  and  surely 
there  could  l)e  nothing  more  reciprocal  than  this  idea — nothing 
under  the  sun. 

"And  the  results,  even  with  the  reciprocity  we  have,  which  seems 
a  great  deal  more  than  w«'  can  aft'ord,  have  been  as  follows  so 
late  as  figures  are  available: 

Australia's  Aualralia's  Average 

Average  Average  Annual 

Annual  hn ports    A7inual  Exports  Balance 

Jor  20  years  for  20  years  Against 

{1809-191D)  (1899-1919)  Australia 

United  States ..  .      £8,707,543  £4,407,314  £4,300,229 

Canada 799,112  557,850  241,262 

"The  residts  were  worse  than  they  looked,  for  the  sales  weren't 
all  goods  of  the-  kind  we  want  to  disj^ose  of.  Some  coin  and 
bullion  were  included.  The  average  grew  steadily  worse  as 
time  went  on.  For  the  isolated  year  to  June,  1920,  where  the 
record  stops,  this  was  the  position: — 

Year's  Year's  Balance 

Imports  Exports  Against  Us 

United  States ..  .     £23,708,030         £11,129,937         £12,038,093 
Canada 2,(540,383  312,452  2,327,931 

"So  it  becomes  an  urgent  question  whether  this  country  can 
afford  to  reciprocate  any  more." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


HOW  FIRES  START  THEMSELVES 


SPONTANEOUS  COiMBUSTION— the  origin  of  a  lire  in 
combustible  malcrial,  -wilhout  the  action  of  any  outside 
ajrency — is  tlie  cause  of  countless  disasters.  According 
to  Walter  L.  Wedger,  chemist  of  the  jNIassachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  who  Avrites  in  The  National  Safety  News 
(Chicago),  it  is  the  result  of  oxidation,  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
any  part  of  the  substance 
in  question.  Spontaneous 
combustion  in  substances 
susceptible  to  oxidation 
occurs  when  the  air  sup- 
ply is  sufficient  to  support 
such  oxidation.  If  that 
air  supply  is  sufficient  in 
^  olume  not  only  to  sup- 
port oxidation  in  the 
substance,  but  to  carry 
away  all  the  heat  gener- 
ated, then  fu-e  does  not 
occiu".     He  continues: 

"  Spontaneous  combus- 
tion caused  by  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  made  to 
lake  place  in  fifty  min- 
utes or  it  may  take  years. 
One  example  is  cotton- 
wool impregnated  with 
linseed  oil  and  exposed 
to  a  slow  stream  of  air, 
all  maintained  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling 
Avater.  Another  is  the 
oxidation,  or  rusting  of 
a  piece  of  iron.  One 
takes  fifty  minutes  and 
the  other  years.  Sponta- 
neous combustion  caused 
by  chemicals  is  in  many 
cases  almost  instanta- 
neous. For  example,  a 
drop  of  sulfuric  acid 
dropt  upon  a  mixture  of 
potassium  chlorate  and 
sugar  instantly  sets  fii-e 
to  the  mixture,  owing  to 
the  rapid  generation  of 
heat.  Another  prolific 
cause  of  spontaneous 
combustion  fires  is  the 
dangerous  practise  of  throwing  oil-soaked  rags  or  cotton  waste 
into  obscure  corners. 

"  Wiping-rags  from  a  freshlj-  painted  floor,  left  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Hotel  Melvin  at  Allston,  Afass.,  in  1914,  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  hotel  and  tlio  death  of  eight  persons. 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  at  the  Hotel  Arcadia, 
Boston,  where  twenty-eight  persons  were  burned  to  death,  we 
found  cotton  Avaste  saturated  with  oil  in  closets  on  'the  first 
floor  just  above  the  cellar  heating  apparatus. 

"  The  best  way  to  prevent  such  fires  is  to  burn  up  immediately 
all  rags  or  waste  saturated  with  oil.  If  this  is  not  possible,  spread 
them  out  over  tlie  back  of  a  chair  in  a  cool  place  where  tlie  air  can 
quickly  take  away  all  lieat  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oil. 

"^Mineral  oils  do  not  cause  spontaneous  comlmstion,  as  they 
have  been  completely  oxidized  in  the  earth,  and  are  therefore 
incapable  of  combining  with  any  more  ox\gen. 

"Oxidation  by  the  atmosphere  is  the  primary  cause  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  in  soft  coal,  probal)ly  aided  by  the  presence 
of  excessive  sulfur  and  other  impurities;  the  finer  the  coal  the 
more  rapid  is  the  oxidation  i^rocess,  untU  it  breaks  out  in  flame. 


Illustrations  by  courttrsy  of  the  Chase  Metal  Works. 

HOW   THIS   7,000-TOX   COAL-PILE   IS    KEPT    FROM    FIRING 
Is  told  in  the  accompanying  article. 


Coal  })iled  against  wooden  beams  ai)pears  to  be  more  susceptible 
to  oxidation  than  elsewhere  in  the  ]>ile. 

"Several  devices  are  in  use  to  extinguish  fires  at  the  bottom 
of  huge  piles  of  coal.  Professor  Lewis  describes  the  following 
ingenious  method:  'Steel  bombs  filled  with  liquid  carbon  dioxid 
are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  pile.  They  are  pro\-ided  Avith  a 
fusible  plug  which  melts  at  93  deg.  Centigrade.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  coal-pile  rises 
to  the  degree  at  which 
ignition  Avould  probably 
take  ]>iace,  the  plug  melts 
and  the  carbonic  acit' 
escapes,  exercising  a  cook 
lug  and  fire-extinguishing 
effect  on  the  coal.' 

' '  Long  pipes  are  often 
driven  doAvn  in  the  coal 
where  the  smoke  appears 
the  thickest  and  through 
them  carbon  tetrachlorid 
is  poured.  This  liquid 
(jn  striking  the  fire  forms 
a  A-apor  fiA'e  times  heaAier 
than  air,  which  sinks 
downward,  extinguishing 
tlie  fire  by  depriving  it 
of  oxygen. 

"Thermostats  are  fre- 
quently placed  in  coal- 
])iles  and  Avhen  a  rise  of 
temperature  is  noted, 
creAvs  of  men  are  put  at 
Avork  shoAeling  oA'er  the 
coal. 

' '  Freshly  ground  wood 
charcoal,  sometimes  called 
pyrophoric  carbon,  is  A'ery 
susceptible  to  sponta- 
neous combustion.  It 
exhibits  a  remarkable 
affinity  for  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  as  it  is 
A'erj^  porous,  presents  a 
large  surface  for  the 
action  of  that  gas. 

"Recently  the  Brock- 
ton fire  department  was 
called  to  extinguish  a 
fire  Avhich  originated  in 
a  building  at  a  point  in 
a  partition  where  a  hot 
steam-pipe  Avas  in  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of 
wood.  The  firemen  made 
short  AA'ork  of  the  fire  and  chopped  aAvay  to  find  the  cause. 
The  AA'ood  at  the  point  of  contact  A\ith  the  hot  pipe  AA-as  deeply 
charred.  Fire  had  started  in  this  charring  and  spread  upward. 
The  ignition  temperature  of  a  piece  of  soft  Avood  ranges  around 
4.50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  question  then  arose:  'Hoav  could 
steam  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  212  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit or  higher,  if  under  pressure,  ignite  wood  Avhich  would 
not  take  fire  until  4.o0  degrees  had  been  reached?' 

"The  gradual  charring  of  Avood  in  the  interior  of  dry  rooms 
heated  by  steam  is  very  noticeable.  This  thin  layer  of  carbon 
becomes  oxidized  from  exposure  to  the  air,  but  if  the  steam-pipe 
is  tmder  higher  pressure  and  is  in  contact  Avith  AA'Ood  inside  of  a 
partition  where  there  is  no  circulation  of  air,  pATophoric  carbon 
may  be  formed  which  is  claimed  to  ignite  spontaneously  at  about 
300  degrees  Fahrenheit — the  temperature  of  steam  under  a 
pressure  of  se\enty  pounds.  This  may  account  for  the  Brock- 
ton fu-e. 

"Aluch  has  been  A\ritten  regarding  spontaneous  combustion 
in  fibrous  material,  such  as  wool,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  flax, 
tow  and  shoddy.    Vegetable  fibers  are  more  susceptible  to  spon- 
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taneous  beating  than  animal  fibers.  When  such  fires  are  im- 
pregnated with  vegetable  oil,  fire  is  almost  sure  to  occur  within  a 
few-  hours  under  normal  conditions  and,  if  exposed  in  the  Mackey 
spontaneous  combustion  tester,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Several  interesting  spontaneous  combustion  fires  have  occurred 
in  the  hemp  storage  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  Miscro- 
scopical  examination  of  these  fibers  show^  them  to  be  in  the  form 
of  a  tube  which  is  more  or  less  filled  with  a  sort  of  vegetable  wax. 

"About  ten  years  ago  a  large  iron  steamship  crept  into  Boston 
Harbor,  dropt  anchor  and  signaled  for  the  fire-boats.  She 
was  loaded  with  jute,  and  while  at  sea  fire 
originated  from  spontaneous  combustion 
in  her  middle  hold.  I  recommended  car- 
bon tetrachlorid.  About  two  hundred 
gallons  of  this  liquid  were  taken  aboard 
the  vessel  together  with  some  sheet-iron 
tunnels  and  gasoline  blow-torches. 

"Rivets  were  knocked  out  in  the  deck 
above  the  middle  hold  and  the  tunnels 
were  placed  in  the  rivet  holes.  Gasoline 
torches  were  lighted  and  allowed  to  play 
against  the  spout  of  the  tunnels,  keeping 
them  hot,  to  effect  instantaneous  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  carbon  tetrachlorid  which  was 
poured  in  a  constant  stream  into  the  tun- 
nels. The  vapor  being  five  times  hea\ier  than  air  was  expected 
to  sink  down  slowly  through  the  jute  and  extinguish  the  fii-e  by 
depriving  it  of  oxygen. 

"At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
move the  hatches  for  examination.  As  a  precautionary  measure 
the  fire-boats  were  again  summoned,  but  on  taking  off  the 
hatches,  only  a  slight  haze  of  smoke  remained,  every  vestige  of 
fire  ha^•ing  been  extinguished.  The  fire-boats  played  water  on 
the  top  bales  for  a  short  time  to  guard  against  a  rekindle,  which 
might  be  made  possible  by  the  air  Aent  furnished  by  the  open 
hatches,  after  which  the  vessel  proceeded  to  her  dock  where  she 
was  unloaded.  The  bales  of  jute,  especially  on  the  bottom,  were 
badly  burned." 

f 

The  secret  of  avoiding  spontaneous  combustion  in  piled  coal 
lies  in  the  construction  of  the  pile,  according  to  John  E.  Williams, 
Chief  engineer  of  the  Chase  Companies  of  Connecticut.  Says 
Mr.  Williams  in  The  Chase  Diamond  (Waterbury,  Conn.): 

"There  are  three  rules  that  should  be  followed: 

"1.  Drop  your  loads  in  a  bulk.  Don't  let  them  trickle  out 
into  cone  form. 

"2.   Build  your  pile  in  flat  layers. 

"3.   Dont   rehandle  the  coal. 

"Build  your  coal  in  layers  as  if  you  were  building  a  brick  wall. 
Drop  your  first  load  flat  in  a  bulk,  lay  the  next  load  close  to 
the  side  of  it,  the  next  to  the  side  of  that,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  laid  a  whole  layer  with  a  flat  top.  This  keeps  the  mixture 
of  fine  and  coarse  coal  together. 

"If  you  drop  the  coal  from  the  bucket  in 
a  cone  shape,  the  heavier  bigger  coal  will 
roll  down  the  sides  of  your  pile  lea\ing  the 
fine'coal  in  the  peak  of  the  cone.  The  next 
cone  that  is  placed  onto  this  peak  of  fine 
coaf  will  be  wnth  the  heavy  coal  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  through  which  air  will 
come  and  set  the  whole  pile  on  fire. 

"Build  your  coal  as  you  would  a  hay- 
stack, in  layers.  Keep  the  surface  flat  and 
lay  each  load  side  by  side.  Don't  let  your 
coal  roll  and  dribble  down  the  sides. 
This  separates  the  fine  coal  dust  and  the 
large  pieces  of  coal  and  leaves  at  the  bottom 

of  the  pile  strata  of  coarse  coal  through  which  air  is  fed  to 
the  comprest  fine  coal. 

' '  Some  coal  will  catch  fire  anyway.  Coal  with  excess  sulfur  and 
iron  in  it  will  ignite  by  itself.  I  have  seen  coal  lying  in  the  sun- 
light take  fire  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  there  is  very  little  of 
this  coal;  perhaps  only  five  percent,  of  all  the  coal  contains  as  much 
sulfur  and  iron  as  that.  Once  you  have  built  your  coal-pile,  don't 
touch  it.     Let  it  get  settled  and  get  its  first  '  heat '  and  cool  down. 

"I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  big  coal-piles.  In  the  picture 
there  are  some  7,000  tons  of  coal.  The  pile  is  500  feet  long  by 
GO  feet  wide  and  is  piled  about  30  feet  high.  In  the  west  storage 
bin  we  have  about  10,000  tons  more. 

"With  so  much  coal  on  hand  it  is  an  important  thing  to  us 
to  know  how  to  pre\ent  it  from  catching  on  tire.  The  secret 
is  in  building  the  coal-pile  in  layers." 


EFFECT  OF  THE  NAVAL  HALT  ON  INDUSTRY 

PESSIMISTS  HAVE  SHAKEN  THEIR  HEADS  as  they 
thought  what  the  sudden  cessation  of  naval  construction 
might  mean  to  a  population  already  burdened  with 
unemployment.  But  it  is  sanely  pointed  out  by  an  editorial 
WTiter  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  Yorkj 
that  our  metallurgical  industries  are  so  huge  that  the  withdrawal 
of  a  few  warships  can  affect  them  little,  and  that  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  general  feeling  that  something 
has  been  done  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
future  war  is  a  very  great  factor  on  the 
other  side.  On  the  whole,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  net  effect  of  the  Washington 
Conference  has  been  actually  to  benefit 
industry.     He  writes: 

"Coming  when  na-val  disarmament  did, 
many  fears  were  exprest  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  warship  construction  would  prove 
the  last  straw  to  break  the  back  of  the 
deeply  deprest  metallurgica'  industry. 
With  steel  mills  operating  at  one-quarter 
capacity  or  less  and  important  brass  works  running  but  one 
or  two  shifts  a  week,  to  some  pessimists  it  seemed  particu- 
larly inopportune  to  shut  off  one  substantial  outlet  for  highly 
wrought  metal  and  add  to  the  millions  of  men  facing  a  job- 
less winter. 

"However,  a  little  calculation  indicated  that  our  warship 
program  consumed  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  the  total 
output  of  steel  and  alloys.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five 
sizable  plants  engaged  in  making  armor  and  guns,  it  makes 
cqmi)arati\ely  little  difference  to  the  industry  by  and  large 
whether  we  are  building  warships  or  not.  The  proportion  of 
their  jjroduct  going  directly  to  the  Navy  is  small  indeed — even 
armor'plauts  are  usually  single  departments  of  highly  integrated 
steel  companies,  making  almost  everything  from  huge  forgings 
to  railroad  spikes. 

"Sober  second  thought  and  a  wide  vision  indicated  immedi- 
ately (and  events  have  proved)  that  the  indirect  effects  of  naval 
disarmament  were  to  be  far  greater  than  the  direct  effects.  It 
is  a  truism  that  business  is  based  on  credit — that  is  to  say  trust — 
and  nothing  cuts  deeper  into  the  volume  of  sound  trading  than 
susi)iciou,  wars  and  rumors  of  war.  If  naval  disarmament  in- 
creased the  sum  total  of  peace  on  earth  by  1  per  cent.,  the  direct 
loss  to  those  industries  most  vitally  concerned  has  been  repaid 
to  them  indirectly  through  their  other  departments.  Other 
lines  of  activity  have  multiplied  their  profit  enormously." 

Being  of  an  optimistic  turn  of  mind,  the  editor  goes  on  to  say, 
he  is  sure  that  even  the  dislocation  and  scattering  of  the  person- 
nel from  the  armor  and  gun  plants  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  sound  metallurgy. 
Perhaps  this  is  small  comfort  to  the  worker 
who  must  hunt  a  new  job.  But  there  are 
few  metallurgical  plants  whose  operations 
would  not  eventually  profit  by  adding  to 
t  lieir  staff  even  one  man  who  has  been  ex- 
ercising for  years  that  care  necessary  in  the 
making  of  fine  steels.     He  continues: 
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"Granted  that  the  most  of  the  laborers 
from  gun  plants  are  men  who  merely  do  as 
they  are  told  w'ithout  knowing  why  they 
do  it,  and  therefore  are  not  capable  of  applying  their  experience 
to  other  kinds  of  product,  there  are  many  other  men.  some  with 
the  ad\antage  of  college  education  and  some  who  ha\e  acquired 
their  knowledge  in  the  works,  men  who  have  studied  steel  closely 
for  years  and  have  always  made  a  sincere  effort  to  find  the  cause 
of  failures  in  whatever  stage  of  manufacture  they  occur,  so  as  to 
avoid  them  in  the  future  rather  than  to  establish  an  alibi. 

'"A  wise  manager  does  not  let  such  men  get  away  if  he  can 
possibly  take  care  of  them  in  any  other  department.  But  some 
managers  are  not  particularly  astute,  and  others  may  be  chained 
by  circumstances.  So  if  one  of  these  technologists  of  parts, 
metallurgist,  heat-treater,  melter,  smith,  whatever  he  may  call 
himself,  is  available,  and  you  can  obtain  his  services,  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  him  a  job,  for  he  will  prove  to  be  a  jewel  of  great 
price." 
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TO  UNK  TWO  OLD-WORLD  SEAS 

A  SCHEME  TO  ESTABLISH  a  route  for  ships  through 
the  heart  of  Europe  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Hlaek  Sea  is  reported  in  Ship  News  (New  York).  The 
route,  which  Avill  consist  partly  of  new  canal  and  partly  of  ini- 
l)roved  rivers,  wall  be  at  least  1,600  miles  long,  beginning  at  Rot- 
terdam, Holland,  and  «'nding  at  Galatz,  Roumania.  This  scheme 
for  a  transcontinental  waterway  for  ships  up  to  1,200  tons  is  the 
latest  plan  for  opening  Europe  to  international  trade.  With  the 
formation  in  Munich  of  the  Rhine-]Main-Danube  Company, 
Limited,  it  conies  nearer  realization.  The  plan,  we  are  told,  is 
intended  to  link  the  two  great  rivers  of  Central  Europe,  providing 
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a  connecting  unit  between  the  industrial  west  and  the  Danube 
regions  which,  rich  in  timber  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  call  for  the 
products  of  the  Rhineland  "Black  Country"  and  the  great  Avorld 
beyond.    Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"From  Aschaffenburg,  on  the  Main  above  Frankfort  the  water- 
way, Rhine  and  ^lain,  is  perfectly  suitable  for  the  project.  FVom 
Aschaffenburg  to  Wuerzburg  the  ]Main  will  have  to  be  canalized. 
Between  Bamberg  and  Kelheim  is  the  Ludwig  Canal,  completed 
in  1846,  and  about  100  miles  long.  It  must  be  widened  and  deep- 
ened. From  Kelheim,  where  the  Ludwig  Canal  joins  the  Danube, 
to  the  Austro-German  frontier  at  Passau  the  Danube  will  have  to 
be  made  suitable  for  the  ships  it  is  intended  to  pass.  After  that  all 
is  comparatiA'ely  plain  sailing — a  romantic  voyage  down  the  '  Blue 
Danube,'  past  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Belgrade  and  on  between 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  to  the  Black  Sea. 

"It  is  part  of  the  scheme  to  canalize  the  Upper  Danube  from 
Kelheim  to  Ulm  and  to  link  Munich  and  Augsburg  with  the  great 
waterway. 

"The  Rhine-]Main-Danube  Company,  Limited,  will  have  a 
total  capital  of  1,200,000,000  marks,  which  vdW  make  the  com- 
pany the  heaA-iest  capitalized  concern  in  Germany.  Of  that 
amount  600,000,000  marks,  in  1,000  mark  ordinary  shares,  ■will 
be  taken  up  by  the  German  Government,  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment, other  states  of  Germany  and  various  public  bodies.  There 
wiU  be,  too,  300,000,000  marks  in  1,000  mark  preference  shares, 
of  which  42,000,000  marks  -VA-ill  be  subscribed  for  by  various  south 
and  west  German  municipalities,  and  the  rest,  2r)8. 000,000  marks, 
by  the  Deutsche  Bank,  three  large  Bavarian  banking  houses  and 
an  important  Rhineland  bank. 

"The  preference  shares  A^-ill  carry  a  diA-idend  of  7  per  cent.,  and 
the  German  and  Bavarian  Governments,  which  guarantee  the 
capital,  will  also  guarantee  o  per  cent,  of  that  diA-idend.  The 
board  of  directors  will  number  fifty-nine  persons,  all  of  them 
experts  in  their  way;  eleven  representatives  of  the  German 
Government,  eight  of  the  Bavarian  Government,  one  each  of 
the  Baden,  Thuringian  and  Hessian  Governments,  nine  of 
various   public    bodies,  twenty-two  of  the  electrical  industry, 


various  trades  and  the  banks,  four  shipping  and  two  agriculturo 
and  labor." 

The  main  financial  basis  of  this  vast  concern,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  is  a  great  scheme  within  the  larger  scheme.  At  the 
locks  all  along  the  German  part  of  the  waterway  forty  large  elec- 
tric power  stations  will  be  erected,  with  a  total  capaf;ity  of  400,000 
horse-power.  The  aim  is  eventually  to  electrify  the  whole  indus- 
try of  Bavaria.  This  will  not  only  provide  the  company  with  its 
most  important  source  of  income,  but  will  save  about  3,000,000 
tons  of  coal  yearly — a  very  important  national  consideration. 
He  continues: 

"The  lirst  of  these  power  stations  to  be  built  will  be  four  on  the 

Main  and  one  on  the  Danube. 
They  will  be  completed  at  a  very 
early  date  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  immediate  source  of  income. 
The  scheme  will  not  be  absolutely 
complete  for  about  twenty  years, 
but  it  will  be  so  carried  out  that 
the  waterway  will  be  opened  with- 
in two  years. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  com- 
pany Avill  spend  more  than  1,000,- 
000,000  marks  on  construction 
during  the  next  five  years,  when 
the  bulk  of  the  work,  in  which  all 
the  most  important  firms  in  the 
country  will  participate,  will  be 
accomplished. 

"Such  electrical  firms  as  the 
General  Electricity  Company, 
Messrs.  Siemens,  Sehuekert  & 
Co.,  the  Bergman  Electricity 
Works,  Ltd.,  and  ^lessrs.  Brown, 
Bovery  &  Co.,  have  examined  the 
plans,  gone  into  the  whole  project 
technically  and  financially,  and 
have  exprest  themselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  it. 

"The  scheme  has  a  certain 
foreign  political  importance.  En- 
glish capital  has  been  put  into  the  Danube  shipping.  France 
has  an  interest  in  the  Hungarian  State  Railways  and  in  the  river 
port  of  Budapest,  which  is  to  be  madean  important  central  point 
for  mid-European  trade. 

"France,  too,  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  trade  hold  on  the  Rhine." 


NEGRO  DEATH-RATE  FALLING 

A  REMARKABLE  DECLINE  in  the  mortality  of  negroes 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  decade,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
This  company,  according  to  its  Statistical  Bulletin  (New  York), 
has  more  than  1,(500,000  colored  policy-holders  in  its  Industrial 
Department,  located  in  virtualh-  everj-  State  of  the  Union.  In 
1911,  the  mortality  was  17.5  per  1,000.  In  1921,  it  had  declined 
to  13.2  per  1,000 — a  drop  of  25  per  cent.  There  would  have 
been  7,000  more  deaths  of  colored  policy-holders  than  actually 
occurred  in  1921,  if  the  1911  death-rate  had  prevailed  in  that  j-ear. 
The  writer  goes  on : 

"This  marked  decline,  on  analysis,  can  be  traced  to  improve- 
ments in  the  death-rates  from  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  heart 
disease,  Bright's  disease,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  and  pellagra. 

"The  improvement  in  the  mortality  of  negroes  is  not  localized. 
So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  ^Metropolitan  indicates,  it  repre- 
sents a  very  broad  movement  affecting  virtuallj-  all  areas. 
Scarcely  a  state  but  shows  a  decided  decline. 

'As  late  as  1916  there  Avere  56  local  areas  where  the  Com- 
pany's colored  business  showed  mortality  rates  above  17.5  per . 
1.000.  The  record  for  1921  shows  only  15  such  localities.  In 
1916  there  were  30  centers  with  rates  in  excess  of  19.0  per  1,000. 
In  1921  no  such  rate  was  experienced  anj-where.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  public-health  movement  which  has  been  so 
successful  Avith  reference  to  the  white  population  is  also  making 
its  impress  upon  the  colored.  The  negro  death-rate,  hoAvever, 
is  still  so  high  as  to  show  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  health  pro- 
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visions  for  these  people.  The  facts  for  the 
last  ten  j'ears  show  clearly  that  the  death-rates 
of  this  race  can  readily  be  improved.  There  is 
all  the  more  necessity  for  intensification  of  the 
services  specially  applicable  to  these  people. 
In  this  connection,  much  is  promised  by  the 
apparent  desire  of  the  insurance  companies 
administered  by  negroes  themsehes  to  lead  in 
the  develoi)ment  of  pul>lic-health  work  and 
welfare  services  among  their  own  people." 
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A  DICTIONARy   IN  YOUR  VEST 
POCKET 

EXORMOUS  COXDEXSATIOX  in  the 
l)ulk  of  reading  matter  is  promised  by 
liear-Admiral  IJradley  A.  Fiske  from 
the  use  of  a  plan  he  has  invented  for  pro- 
ducing books  or  magazines  photographically 
with  microscopic  letters,  to  be  read  tlirough 
a  lens.  A  de^^ce  for  holding  the  lens  and 
manipulating  the  reading  matter  is  called  by 
him  the  "Fiske  Reading  Machine."  This  ar- 
rangement and  its  possibilities  are  described 
and  discust  in  The  Scientific  American  (Xew 
Yoi'k,  June)  bj-  S.  R.  Winters,  who  assures  us 
that  the  device  is  simplicity  and  compactnes.^ 
personified,  lending  itself  to  easy  carriage  in 
one's  coat  pocket.     He  goes  on: 

"The  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tiny  lens 
and  a  small  roller  for  operating  this  eyepiece 
up  and  down  a  vertical  column  of  reading- 
matter,  is  a  means  by  which  ordinary  type- 
written copy,  when  photographically  reduced 
to  one-hundredth  of  the  space  originally  oc- 
cupied, can  be  read  with  quite  the  facility  of 
conventional  printing  type. 

"There  is    an   extremely   light   frame,   com- 
posed of  aluminum.     A  strip  of  paper  is  a  car- 
riage for  the  photographed  lettering,  which  lies 
in  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  frame.     A  tin.y 
lens,  capable  of  magnifying  the  characters  ten 
times,  brings  the  lettering  into  prominent  review.     A  roller,  really 
the  only  mechanical  part  of  the  contrivance,  serves  the  purpose 
of  moving  the  strip  of  paper  along  a  groo^■e  in  front  of  the  lens. 
The  forefinger  of  the  hand  holding  the  frame  acts  in  this  capacity. 

"The  lettering  is  imprinted  on  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  which 
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maj'  be  moved  at  will  in  front  of  the  lens  at 
a  fi.xt  distance  therefrom.  These  tiny  repre- 
sentations or  characters  are  printed  from  a 
copper  block  on  which  has  been  photo-en- 
gra^■ed,  on  a  reduced  scale,  common  typewritten 
matter. 

"The  process  operates  in  the  absence  of 
tyi)e  and  involves  no  typesetting.  Howexer, 
tliis  novel  system  renders  it  possible  to  photo- 
<'ngra\'e  books  already  printed  and  likewise 
l)ublish  reduced  copies  at  a  nominal  expense 
for  use  in  the  'Fiske  Reading  Machine.' 

"Answering  frequent  inquiries  to  the  effect, 
'Does  the  use  of  this  machine  tire  j'our  eyes,' 
Admiral  Fiske  likens  the  effect  thus  expended 
to  that  of  reading  ordinary  lettering  with  the 
unaided  eye.  Engravers  toil  incessantly  at 
their  occupation  which  is  of  striking  similarity 
to  reading  by  this  machine. 

■"The  dispatch  with  which  one  can  read  when 
using  the 'Fiske  Reading  Maciiiiu''  is  remark- 
able. At  a  single  glance  through  the  lens  one 
hundred  and  twenty  words  are  revealed  to 
\iew. 

"Admiral  Fiske,  in  demonstrating  his  in- 
\ention  to  the  writer,  read  aloud  at  a  rate 
of  2;}0  words  a  minute.  The  strip  of  i)ap('r 
containing  the  lettering  is  chockful  of  words 
1(),()()()  on  each  side,  to  be  exact;  475  strips, 
two  iiu'hes  wide  and  nine  inches  long,  could  in- 
cori)orate  the  contents  of  a  bidky  dictionary. 

"The  weight  of  those  stri])s  of  ])apor  would 
1)0  only  two  and  a  half  ])ounds  or  about  ono- 
oighth  of  that  of  a  standard  dictionary. 

"Literally,  t  )ns  of  books  are  annually  i)iib- 
lished  in  tho  United  States  as  reference  guid(*s 
with  no  object  of  being  road.  The  'Fisko 
Reading  Machine*'  would  cut  the  mounting  costs 
of  ])ai)or  and  printing  involved  in  this  task  of 
magnitude.  Similarly,  millions  of  dollars  are 
spcHit  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  ])ub- 
lication  of  bulletins  that  are  never  read,  and 
their  storage  exacts  a  further  toll  in  the  form 
(  f  valuable  space.  Tho  in^•ention  being  de- 
scribed would  authorize  drastic  economies  in 
ti-oso  instances." 


Other    possibilitie-i    were    outlined   for   Mr.  Winters  by  Ad- 
miral Fiske  as  follows: 

"1.  The    cost   of   manufacturing    books,  magazines,   weeklies 
and  perhaps  newspapers  will  be  so  reduced  that  10,000  copies 
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of  one  of  average  size,  containing  about  100,000  words,  can  be 
manufactured  and  sold  to  a  publisher  for  four  cents  each. 

"2.  Since  the  best  quality  of  paper  must  be  used,  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  used  in  reading  machines  will  last 
indefinitely.  At  present,  they  begin  to  get  discolored  and  to 
crumble  in  a  few  years. 

"3.  The  amount  of  i-<aper  needed  for  printing  any  number  of 
words  -w-ill  be  diminished  to  about  one-sixtieth  of  Avhat  is 
needed  now. 

■•4.  An  ordinary  book,  magazine  or  weekly  as  reduced  can 
be  sent  by  mail  for  one  cent,  singly. 

"5.  The  work  of  mailing  books,  magazines  and  weeldies  Avill 
be  enormously  reduced,  and  the  transmission  of  mail  by  airplane 
much  facilitated. 

"6.  The  space  needed  for  keeping  books,  magazines  and 
documents  will  be  enormously  diminished. 


A  500-FOOT  BRIDGE   BUILT  IN  13   HOURS 


B 


t.'uurtesy   of     'The  Popular  Science  Monthly." 

THE   BRIDGE   DURING   CONSTRUCTION. 

Showing  floor  beams  being  suspended  from  the  two  main  cables  by 
hangers  of  carefully  calculated  length. 


"7.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  magazines,  weeklies  and 
newspapers  wiU.  be  so  greatly  reduced  that  in  all  probability 
they  can  be  given  away;  assuming  that  advertisers  will  continue 
to  pay  as  at  present. 

"8.  Smaller  presses  ■will  suffice,  and  therefore  less  capital  "will 
be  required. 

■"9.  Books  of  reference,  such  as  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries; 
standard  books  like  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
other  preeminent  authors,  can  be  sold  for  prices  much  less  than 
their  present  prices. 

'■  10.  Ejeglasses  and  spectacles  will  not  be  required  for  reading. 

'"11.  The  diffusion  of  knoAvledge  will  be  greatly  facilitated; 
because  even  the  poorest  people  will  be  able  to  buy  the  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  works. 

"The  'Fiske  Reading  Machine'  is  the  product  of  two  years  of 
creative  effort  of  the  inventor.  His  original  attempt  to  devise  a 
machine  for  easy  reading  is  apparently  fruitful  of  aehie^'ement. 
His  creative  genius,  so  wonderfully  productiA'e  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Xavy,  is  not  inactive,  now  that  his  retirement  is  a  fact." 


««  """^  I'lLT,"  IN  THE  ABOVE  TITLE,  means  "assembled," 
the  parts  of  the  l)ridge  having  been  made  eksewhere 
and  all  ready  to  be  put  together  in  place.  The  Willa- 
mette Kiver  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  was  the  scene  of  this  feat, 
which  is  described  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
June) .  The  l)uilders  were  engineers  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Bridge  Service,  and  Avhat  they  did  is  termed  "an  amazing 
demonstration  of  the  construction  speeds  now  obtainable  as  a 
result  of  modern  methods  of  preliminary  mathematical  calcu- 
lation." Every  beam,  cable,  hanger,  and  plank  in  the  entire 
structure  was  cut  to  the  exact  .size  and  laid  out  on  the  river  bank 
before  any  actual  building  was  attempted.  Because  every 
element  in  the  complicated  structure  fitted  to  the  fraction  of  an 
inch,  the  building  was  accomplished  almost  as  quickly  as  an 
automobile  can  be  assembled.      Says  the  magazine  named  above* 

"Speed  in  the  work  was  necessary  because  an.  old  suspension 
bridge,  built  across  the  Willamette  in  1888,  was  to  be  taken  down 
and  replaced  by  a  new  arch  A-iaduct.  and  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  temporary  footbridge  to  allow  hundreds  of  people  to 
cross  the  river  to  their  work.  Traffic  could  not  be  suspended, 
e^  en  for  a  day,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  avoid  interference 
•«ith  naA-igation  on  the  river. 

■"The  first  step  in  building  the  temporary  bridge  was  to  frame 
the  towers.  On  each  bank  of  the  river  six  piles,  each  90  feet  long, 
Avere  laid  horizontally  and  bolted  together.  Emplacements — 
consisting  of  substantial  timber  footings  embedded  on  solid 
rock — wej-e  prepared,  and  the  towers,  hoisted  in  place  by  a 
floating  derrick,  were  braced  and  guyed.  The  instant  this  was 
accomplished,  two  gangs  of  men  set  to  work,  one  gang  erecting 
the  approaches  while  the  second  swung  the  suspension  span. 

"Two  parallel  \vire  cables,  each  composed  of  four  one-inch 
ropes,  were  passed  across  the  river  and  over  the  towers,  then 
fastened  to  anchorages. 

"Two  men  then  climbed  to  the  top  of  each  tower,  placed  a 
plank  across  the  cables,  and  took  their  positions  at  the  ends  of 
the  plank,  each  man  straddling  one  of  the  cables.  To  these 
men  were  handed  the  hangers,  or  vertical  ropes  with  which  the 
roadway  was  to  be  hung  to  the  cables.  The  hangers  had  already 
l^een  cut  to  the  correct  length  and  fitted  with  clamps  ready  to 
attach  to  the  cables. 

"The  workmen  moved  out  along  the  bridge,  fastening  the 
hangers  as  they  went,  while  a  second  crew  of  two  men  follow- 
ing laid  the  framework  and  spiked  doAvn  a  temporary  roadway 
as  fast  as  the  hangers  were  fixt. 

"  In  constructing  the  roadway,  each  floor  beam  was  suspended 
from  tAvo  opposite  hangers  by  slipping  each  end  into  a  U-bolt 
already  clamped  to  the  lower  end  of  each  hanger.  To  the  beams, 
s]iaced  at  equal  distances  by  a  space  gage,  four  2  by  12  inch 
planks  were  spiked  lightly. 

"This  process- was  repeated  in.  suspending  and  planking  each  of 
the  48  floor  beams,  pro\-iding  a  temporary  footway  across  the 
bridge  by  which  material  could  be  carried  out  as  the  construction 
proceeded.  In  the  meantime  the  framed  approaches  to  the 
bridge  were  being  bolted  into  place,  aU  the  wooden  truss  mem- 
bers haA-ing  been  shaped  previously.  The  crew  that  followed 
the  men  laying  the  floor  beams  put  down  the  permanent  deck. 
As  a  result  of  this  concerted  effort,  the  bridge  was  opened  to 
the  pulilic  wathout  any  interruption  of  traffic. 

"The  details  of  the  construction  offer  an  interesting  example 
of  the  engineering  design  of  a  temporary  structure.  This  bridge 
is  not  intended  to  remain  in  service  more  than  a  year — hence 
the  extensive  use  of  wood,  especially  in  the  towers. 

"The  span  is  for  pedestrian  traffic  only,  and  is  planned  to 
carry  a  maximum  live  load  of  500  persons  at  160  pounds  each 
— that  is,  about  as  many  people  as  could  crowd  upon  the  bridge. 
It  is  built  with  a  factor  of  safety  enabling  it  to  support  three 
times  the  maximum  load.  For  example,  each  of  the  eight  strands 
in  the  main  cables  A\dll  withstand  a  tension  of  .58  tons.  The 
combined  weight  of  the  bridge  and  its  maximum  live  load  will 
produce  a  total  tension  of  160  tons  in  the  cables.  Dividing  by 
eight,  each  strand  need  carry  only  20  tons — about  a  third  of  its 
safe  working  load. 

"The  main  span  is  496  feet  between  towers,  with  a  navigational 
clearance  of  7.5  feet  at  low  water.  Each  of  the  48  hangers  is  of 
six-strand  flow  steel  cable  with  hemp  centers.  Since  these  must 
often  bear  heavy  loads  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time,  the  factor  of 
safety  is  raised  to  five." 


RADIO  ENTERING  THE  SCHOOLS 


FROM  THE  VERY  OUTSET  the  pioneers  of  radio 
broadcasting  have  insisted  that  the  new  art  is  destined  to 
take  its  place  among  the  great  educational  influences. 
Prominent  educators,  notably  those  associated  with  colleges  in 
various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  proved  receptive  to  the  idea. 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Pringle,  in  the 
Radio  Globe  (New York),  tells  of 
various  educational  fields  that 
radio  seems  destined  to  enter  in 
the  immediate  future.  He  states 
that  Superintendent  William 
L.  Ettinger,  of  the  New  York 
school  system,  is  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  radiotelephone 
as  a  means  of  furthering  edu- 
cation. The  experts  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  he  says,  are  closely 
watching  the  development  of  the 
new  movement,  and  are  ready  to 
bring  about  Tvdde  use  of  radio  in 
the  schools,  as  soon  as  the  best 
method  is  clear.  It  is  noted  that 
a  number  of  schools  have  alreadj' 
installed  receiving  sets ;  and 
Superintendent  Ettinger  is  quoted 
as  saying  that,  whereas  these  have 
hitherto  been  used  merely  to  pick 
up  music  and  messages  sent  out 

by  the  various  stations,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  ultimately 
be  put  to  more  practical  use.  An  intimation  of  what  this 
implies  is  given  in  Mr.  Pringle's  discussion.     He  writes: 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the  educators 
of  the  present  day  is  that  of  developing  children  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  classed  as  'subnormal.' 
It  is  a  new  problem,  comparatively,  because  of  the  fact  that 
until  a  few  years  ago  most  of  the  individuals  who  could 
not  stand  the  pace  set  them  by  their  fellows  were  set  aside 
as  'not  adapted  to  school  work,'  and  quietly  shelved  for  work 
in  the  factory  or  to  become  charges  upon  the  public. 


"Here  the  radiotelephone  is  to  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
according  to  indications  at  the  present  time. 

"The  problem  of  the  mental  defective,  of  course,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  stimulating  interest  through  the  proper  channel.  The 
boys  and  girls  whose  minds  maj'  seem  a  little  cloudy  are  often 
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Courtesy  ol  the  '   Kadi'i  tilnbe. '     New   York. 

STUDENTS   IX   A   NEW 


YORK    ITBLIC   SCHOOL   AT   WORK   IN   A   RADIO   SHOP. 


THE  RADIOPHONE   SERMON— 20  MILES  AWAY. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


found  to  be  surprizinglj-  intelligent,  after  all,  provided  that  the 
correct  approach  has  been  discovered.  It  is  the  belief  of  man\ 
educators  that  the  radiotelephone  will  furnish  this  for  countless 
thousands  of  young  unfortunates. 

"  It  is  expected  that  the  broadcasting  station  soon  to  be  erected 
by  the  city  will  be  made  one  of  the  means  of  bringing  instruction 
to  the  mental  defectives.  During  the  evening  hours  there  are 
to  be  the  usual  band  concerts,  of  course.  But  in  the  morning 
hours  ample  time  will  be  available  when  trained  experts  may 
broadcast  messages  to  the  youngsters  groping  in  the  shadow  of 
life  with  a  clouded  mind. 

"Another  field  of  education  which  is  certain  to  be  greatly 
increased  bv  the  radiotelephone  is  that  of  instruction  for  the 
blind. 

"  It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  have  given  then*  lives  to  the  blind 
that  the  radiotelephone  will  give  to  each  blind  man  and  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  the  touch  of  companionship  which  their  more  wealthy 
fellow-sufferers  enjoy.  It  is  hoped  that  at  some  hour  each  night 
several  chapters  of  the  best  books  of  the  day  may  be  broadcasted, 
that  leading  articles  from  the  daily  press  may  be  read,  and  other 
instructive  matter  furnished  through  the  air  to  those  who  have 
not  the  use  of  their  eyes. 

"We  have  said  that  the  educational  uses  of  the  radio  are  \-'\y- 
tually  without  limit.  This  is  almost  literally  true.  Consider 
the  comparative  handful  of  people  attending  the  public  lectures 
supplied  by  the  city  as  contrasted  with  those  who  may  'listen 
in'  in  the  event  that  these  same  lectures  are  broadcasted  to  the 
I)eople  of  New  York.  They  will  not  even  have  to  leave  the  house 
to  journey  to  the  comer  school.     A  turn  of  the  knob  will  suffice. 

"It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  patriotic  exercises  of  the  future  will 
be  arranged  in  many  of  the  schools  by  radio.  Amplifiers  will  be 
erected  in  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  various  institutions  and 
the  message  of  the  day  broadcasted  to  300,000  or  400,000 
children  at  one  time.  The  day  vdW  shortly  come  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  the  White  House, 
may  address  a  message  of  inspiration  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  great 
men  of  history." 
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Illustrations  from  '*Radio  News,"  New  York. 

FIG.   5. 

Dimensions  of  a  loose  coupler  for  amateur 

use.     Not«  how  the  taps  of  the  secondary 

coil  are  taken. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LOOSE  COUPLER 

A  CORRESPONDENT  WRITES  to  ask  how  to  make  a 
loose  coupler.  Doubtless  there  are  thousands  of  novices 
who  have  constructed  simple  receiA'ing  outfits  with  a 
tapped  tuning  coil  who  would  like  to  give  their  outfits  greater 
selectivity,  and  who  have  learned  that  this  can  most  readily  be 

accomplished  by  the 
use  of  loose  coup- 
ling. Fortunately  it 
is  not  very  difficult  to 
make  a  loose  coupler, 
and  to  substitute  it 
for  a  tuning  coil. 
The  latter  need  not 
be  thrown  away,  but 
may  be  retained  and 
used  on  occasion  as 
a  choke-coil  by 
hooking  it  into  the 
aerial  circuit,  to  in- 
crease the  wave 
length.  In  Radio  N^ews  (New  York)  Arthur  H.  Lynch  giA'es 
specific  instructions  for  the  construction  of  a  loose  coupler,  the 
use  of  which  is  highly  recommended. 

"First  procure  two  pieces  of  wood,  12"  x  IJ^"  x  ]A",  which 
are.  with  two  other  pieces,  5"  x  J^"  x  J^",  used  for  the  base, 
and  tliree  other  pieces,  5"  x  5"  x  }4","  to 
form  the  ends  of  the  primary  and  secondary, 
the  base  for  the  secondary  being  made 
^-ith  a  piece.  5"  x  2^"  x  14".  Two  card- 
board cylinders.  4"  and  3"  in  diameter, 
must  then  be  procured.  The  dimensions 
given  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
need  not  be  strictly  followed,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  leeway  is  left  to  the  experi- 
menter permitting  him  to  take  ad^"antage 
of  whatever  material  it  is  easiest  for  him 
to  secure. 

"In  making  the  loose  coupler  two  round 
pieces  of  wood  must  be  procured  to  fit  the 
inside  of  the  two  cardboard  tubes  tightly. 
The  larger  one  mounted  inside  of  the 
primary  coil  may  be  screwed  by  means  of 
four  small  wood  screws  so  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  disc  is  even  with  the  edge  of 

the  cardboard  tube.  The  smaller  disc,  which  is  mounted  inside 
of  the  secondary,  should  be  sawed  into  three  parts,  as  sho^\^l  in 
Fig.  oC.  and  only  the  outside  sections  be  used,  so  that  the  switch 
and  SA\itch  points  may  be  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  secondary 
coil  and  connections  made  from  the  taps  to  the  switch  points. 

"One  of  the  square 
pieces  of  wood.  5"  x 
5",  should  lla^-e  a 
large  hole  cut  in  the 
center  so  that  the 
primary  coil  may 
slide  into  it.  The 
edge  of  the  card- 
board tube,  upon 
which  the  primary 
is  wound,  shoiild 
come  flush  "nith  the 
surface  of  this  end, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5A. 
' '  The  primary  coil 
should  be  wound 
with  No.  20  enam- 
eled wire,  beginning 
about  ^4,"  from  the 
end  and  up  to  ^  s" 
fiom  the  other  end. 
The  secondary  coil  is  wound  with  No.  24  double  cotton-covered 
wire,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary,  but  beginning  '  s" 
from  the  end  of  the  tube,  sliding  inside  of  the  primarv.  Taps 
should  be  taken  at  ^H",  1",  l%",  2i^",  3H"  and  45  s'',  that  is, 
the  end  of  the  winding.  To  make  the  taps,  a  small  hole  is  drilled 
in  the  cardboard  tube,  when  the  distance  specified  above  is 


FIG.  5B 


Here  may  be  seen  the  secondary  mounted 

on  its  base  which  slides  imdcr  the  primary 

coil  to  \ary  tlie  coupling. 


rt'ached,  then  the  wire  is  bent  so  as  to  pass  it  through  the  holo 
easily,  and  the  loop  thus  formed  is  pulled  inside  of  the  tube, 
far  enough  to  reach  the  end  of  the  coil  on  which  the  switch  is 
mounted. 

"Two  binding-posts  should  be  mounted  on  the  square  end 
supporting  the  switch,  and  the  end  of  the  winding  beginning  y^" 
from  the  edge  of  the  tube  connected  to  one  of  them,  the 
other  one  being  connected  to  ih(>  switch  lever.  On  the  op- 
posite end,  to  which 
is  fixt  the  primary 
coil,  should  also  be 
mounted  two  bind- 
ing-post s  for  the  con- 
nect ion  to  the  slider 
rod  ana  to  the  end 
of  the  Avire  nearest 
the  secondary  coil. 

"The  wire  of  the 
primary  coil  should 
be  wound  tightly  so 
that  the  turns  do 
not  move  when  the 
slider  runs  along  the 
turns,  over  the  sur- 
face of  which  the 
enamel  has  been  re- 
moved A^th  a  piece 
of  sandpaper,  or  a 

fine  file.  The  secondary  coil,  which  is  nioimted  on  a  piece  of  wood 
sliding  between  tlie  two  guides  from  the  base,  should  be  mounted 
so  that  it  does  not  touch  the  primary  coil  when  moved  inside  to 
tighten  the  coupling,  this  to  be  looked  for  if  the  space  between 

the  primary  and  secondary  coils  is  small. 

' '  In  order  to  receive  long  wave-lengths, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  single  slide  tuner 
connected  between  the  aerial  and  the 
primary.  Where  a  single  slide  tuner  is 
used  in  this  manner  it  is  called  a  loading 
coil  and  its  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  turns  of  wire  between  the  an- 
tenna and  ground  without  increasing  the 
size  of  the  primary  of  the  loose  coupler. 
For  best  results,  a  variable  condenser  should 
be  used  across  the  secondary  so  as  to  pro- 
Aide  a  means  of  finely  tuning  this  circuit. 
Another  condenser  may  also  be  connected 
in  series  with  the  aerial." 


FIG.   5 A. 
The  primary  of  the  loose  coupler  completed. 


FIG.   5C. 

End   of  secondary  coil.     Note  the  pieces 
supporting  the  coil  and  the  switch  points. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENTS  MAKE  THEIR 
OWN  TUBES — The  average  amateur,  how- 
ever ambitious,  certainly  would  never  think  of  attempting  to 
make  a  vacuum  tube,  but  it  is  reported  that  students  at  Cornell 
Universitj'  are  able  to  accomplish  this  feat,  "The  construction 
of  the  electrodes,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  glass,"  says  Radio 
News  (New  York), 
"is  not  the  most 
difficult  part  of  it,  as 
they  can  be  made 
easily  after  a  little 
experimenting  and 
after  burning  one's 
finger  a  few  times. 
The  difficult  point  is 
the  evacuation  of  the 
tube  to  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  vacuum. 
Unless  a  suitable 
pump  is  available, 
the  job  can  not  be  ac- 
complished by  an 
amateur.    We  know 

of  some  experimenters  who  made  tubes  of  the  audiotron  style  with 
a  simple  mercury  pump.  The  first  tubes  were,  of  course,  of 
the  soft  variety,  but  worked  very  well  as  detectors.  The  others, 
more  carefully  made.  A\-orked  well  as  amplifiers  with  a  rather 
high  voltage  on  the  plates." 
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FIG.  6. 
Hook-up  for  the  loose  coupler. 
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HOW  TWO  GIRLS  MADE  A  RECEIVING 
RADIOPHONE 

THE  HOME-MADE  receiving  radio  outfit  devised  by 
young  Mr.  James  Leo  McLaughlin,  an  account  of  which 
was  given  in  the  Radio  Department  recently,  made  a 
great  hit  with  Digest  readers,  many  of  whom  have  Avritten  to 
say  that  they  have  followed  the  instructions  and  made  outfits 
for  themselves.  A  letter  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Hanna,  Jr.,  of  Indian- 
apolis, is  so  interesting  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  publishing  it. 
Mr.  Hanna  writes: 

"On  April  21st  Dorothea  and  Alice  Hanna,  aged  15  and  13 
respectively,  came  home  from  school  with  theii'  copy  of  The 
Digest.  That  afternoon  they 
pooled  their  alloAvances  and 
went  doAvn-tOAvn  to  purchase 
the  materials  as  per  the  Digest- 
sketch.  They  found  the  clerks 
in  Hatfields'  Electric  Store  in- 
terested and  they  bought  the 
wire  there.  At  a  stationery 
store  they  bought  the  clips  of 
two  sorts,  in  each  case  exceed- 
ing the  stated  sum. 

"Before  6  P.M.  the  interior 
part  was  complete.  The  next 
afternoon,  refusing  all  help 
(from  father  and  brother),  they 
strung  the  aerial  and  attached 
the  ground  Avire.  Owing  to  a 
slight  misunderstanding  of  in- 
structions they  had  no  real 
success  until  Alonday  evening 
when  the  greater  part  of  a  pro- 
gram was  received.  This,  when 
many  e.xpensive  sets  reported 
only  fragments  or  no  sounds  at 
all.  Tuesday,  in  spite  of  con- 
tinuous moisture,  gave  hours  of 
pleasure  to  the  joung owners. 

"These  girls  have  never 
studied  physics,  had  never 
seen  or  heard  wireless,  and  had 
assistance  only  in  driving  the 
iron  pipe  into  the  ground,  and 
in  securing  the  switch  on  the 
side  of  the  house  outside  the 
second-story  window.  The  vol- 
ume of  sound  is  that  of  a  closed 
Victrola;  and  the  announcer's 
voice  and  piano  numbers  come 
in  most  clearly. 

"We  think  that  these  young  girls  are  the  first  to  make  this  out- 
fit from  Digest  specifications.  The  cost  for  single  ear-piece, 
100  feet  of  eoi)per  wire,  knife,  switch  carton,  wire  chips  and  galena 
has  been  SG.;iO,  which  we  think  is  well  invested." 

The  mail  that  brought  word  of  the  very  interesting  achieve- 
ment of  these  Indianapolis  schoolgirls  brought  other  letters 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  Elaine,  North 
Dakota,  Colorado,  iMichigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Florida, 
commenting  on  the  "simplest  radio  set,"  or  asking  questions  as 
to  its  use.  A  question  many  times  repeated  concerns  the  range 
of  the  api)aratus.  One  correspondent  is  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  a  broadcasting  station.  Another  is  anxious 
to  reach  out  to  Chicago,  which  is  (500  miles  away.  Will  the 
simplest  radio  set  cover  such  distances? 

The  answer  is  that  neither  this  simple  set  nor  any  other  radio 
receiving  outfit  that  uses  a  crystal  only  for  detector  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  cover  a  range  of  more  than  from  fifteen  to  perhaps 
twenty-fi\e  miles.  There  is  no  absolute  distance  limit.  At- 
mospheric conditions  modify  the  range.  Receiving  is  usually 
much  better  at  night  than  in  the  daytime.  On  occasion,  with- 
out known  cause,  there  will  be  a  marked  increase  or  a  marked 
decrease  of  range.  Then,  we  now  and  again  hear  of  an  excei)- 
tional  outfit  or  an  exceptional  operator.     One  boy,  living  in 
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Orange,  New  Jersey,  listens  in  on  Pittsburg  with  a  receiving  outfit, 
using  a  tiny  crystal.  But  such  an  experience  is  altogether  ex- 
ceptional. Any  one  who  makes  or  buj'S  a  crystal-detector  set 
hoping  to  hear  the  program  of  broadcasting  stations  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  away  is  almost  certain  to  be  disappointed. 
If  longer  distances  are  to  be  covered,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  vacuum  tube  (otherwise  known  as  audion,  electron-tube,  or 
triode)  for  detector;  and  for  very  long  rany:(>s  other  tubes  are 
added,  giving  so-called  amplification;  usually  in  connection  with 
the  Armstrong  "feed-back"  circuit.  Details  as  to  construction 
of  such  sets  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  Department. 

In  answer  to  other  questions  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
"crystal "'  used  as  detector  in  the  simplest  type  of  radio  receivers 

is  a  mineral,  having  the  jjeculiar 
property  of  permitting  one 
phase  of  an  alternating  high- 
frequency  electrical  current  to 
pass  freely,  and  the  other  phase 
much  less  freely;  with  the 
result  that  the  current  is  "rec- 
tified," and  thus  made  suitable 
for  influencing  the  diaphragm 
of  the  telephone  receiver.  Only 
a  few  types  of  minerals,  to  be 
had  at  radio  supply  stores,  will 
answer  for  this  purpose.  Pieces 
of  glass  or  coal  or  other  min- 
erals can  not  be  used.  Nor  can 
the  ordinary  telephone  receiver 
be  substituted  satisfactorily 
for  the  specially  designed  one 
used  in  receiving  radio  mes- 
sages. The  principle  of  oper- 
ation is  the  same,  but  the 
radio  receiver  ear-piece  has  a 
rtsistanee  of  from  1,000  to 
3,000  ohms,  as  against  the  7."> 
ohms  of  the  ordinary  telephone 
receiver. 

One  correspondent  notes  that 
no  mention  of  electricity  is 
made  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  simplest  outfit. 
Xo  local  supply  of  electricity  is 
required  in  connection  with  any 
crystal-detector  receiving  outfit.  That  is  one  reason  why  outfits 
of  this  character  are  so  cheap  and  so  popular.  The  user  of  a 
A  acuum-tube  set  extends  the  range  of  his  hearing,  but  must  pay 
for  the  privilege.  The  tube  itself  is  relatively  expenslA-e,  and 
tAA'o  types  of  electric  batteries  are  required;  one  called  the  "A" 
battery,  to  light  the  filament,  and  the  other,  called  the  "B" 
battery,  for  the  "plate  circuit."  The  former  is  usually  a  storage 
battery;  the  latter,  a  nest  of  dry  cells,  like  those  used  for  a  flash- 
light or  for  call  bells. 


THE  PRESIDENT  A  RADIO  "FAN"— It  may  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  rather  than  as  matter  for  surprize,  that  a  radio- 
i-ecei\ing  set  has  been  installed  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  S.  R. 
Winters,  writing  in  Radio  News  (New  York),  tells  us  that  the 
President  frankly  admits  his  enthusiasm.  "The  uttermost 
Avorld,"  saAs  Mr.  Winters,  "under  favorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, constitutes  the  unlimited  field  for  his  'listening  in.'  The 
radiotelephone  may  be  tuned  to  a  wave-length  of  25,000  meters, 
whereas  the  average  receiAdng  outfit  of  the  amateur  functions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  385  meters."  An  unverified  rumor  is  that 
the  President  Avill  presently  deliA'er  a  message  over  a  radio- 
telephone, expressing  his  interest  in  the  new  art. 
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SARGENT  AN  "OLD  MASTER" 


SARGENT  HAS  BECOME  an  "old  master."     It  is  a  si<rii 
of  the  times,  maybe,  and  the  springf  exhibition  of   the 
British  Royal  Academy  witnesses  perhaps  the  last  battle 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  before  the  old  goes  down — not  to 
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WOULD  HOLBEIN  GASP 

At  the  opulent  art  of  Sargent's  portrait  of  Lady  Rocksavage  exhibited 
in  this  year's  Royal  Academy?     The  portrait  "clearly  excited  him." 


obli\-ion,  but  to  the  halo  of  sanctified  antiquity.    WTien  we  recall 
the  little  while  ago  that  a  new  portrait  by  Sargent  was  a  sensation 
of  the  new  school,  we  see  how  fast  the  times  move.     "J.  B.,' 
WTiting  for  the  ]VIanchester  Guardian,  calls  him  an  "old  master.' 
"His  paintings  nowadays  seem  works  of  the  past,  "nathdrawn  from 
the  vagaries  of  the  period,  standing  in  the  Academy  like  rocks.' 
This  year  he  engages  in  "a  friendly  duel "  WTth  Mr.  Sims,  and  they 
each  produce  a  portrait  of  the  same  sitter,  Lady  Rocksavage 
that,  from  reproductions,  might  easily  seem  to  be  two  different 


individuals.  JMr.  Sargent  said  some  time  ago  that  he  would 
paiijt  no  more  portraits,  and  each  time  that  he  breaks  his  word 
must  seem  his  last.  So  the  notice  he  gets  at  the  current  Royal 
Academy  has  a  llavor  of  the  last  times.  Whoever  "J.  B."  may 
be,  he  writes  interestingly: 

"It  is  a  Sargent  j'ear;  neither  Orpen  nor  Laverj*  is  in 
strength.  Something  authentically  perceived  and  finely 
stated  is  there,  and  no  change  of  vision  or  method  can  wear 
it  out.  Bigger  claims  have  been  advanced.  In  Sargent,  it 
is  argued,  the  whole  art  development  of  an  era  is  exprest: 
the  theory  of  atmospheric  relati\'ity  ('values')  which  the  Im- 
pressionists discovered  a  generation  before  Einstein,  just  as 
Velasquez  in  his  art  discovered  the  theory  of  gravitation  be- 
fore Newton;  the  wistful  fugiti\e  reality  of  life  in  this  sub- 
divided human  assembly  called  man,  which  the  psycho- 
analysts are  now  explaining  to  us.  It  may  possibly  be  said 
of  Sargent  by  the  enlightened  beings  of  the  next  century  or 
so  that  he  alone  in  the  blind  groping  of  the  twentieth  century 
struggled  toward  the  light  of  the  dual  entity  of  the  human 
creature  as  a  separate  soul-complex  and  as  a  \'isible  molecule 
in  an  overrated  planet. 

"A  pupil  of  Carolus  Duran,  an  American  bom  in  Italy, 
who  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  England  and  has  associated 
himself  not  with  the  French  Salon  but  with  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, an  artist  without  a  party,  and,  it  is  said,  without  am- 
bitions, a  shy  man.  >Mr  Sarge"nt  only  seems  to  become  more 
important  as  the  new  men  prove  him  WTong  in  the  points  on 
which  he  was  once  thought  to  be  the  explorer  and  authority. 
The  conviction  is  forced  upon  tis  that  he  is,  after  all,  a  genius 
of  the  center.  His  portrait  of  Lady  Rocksavage  in  the  pres- 
ent exhibition  would  hang  well  with  a  Vandyck  or  a 
Reynolds.  It  would  make  quite  a  fair  Vandyck  look  indolent 
and  quite  a  good  Reynolds  look  empty.  He  is  interested 
in  his  sitters,  and  his  interest  is  not  that  of  the  courtier  but  of 
the  pathologist  and  magistrate.  The  portrait  of  Lady 
Rocksavage  clearly  excited  him.  She  is  a  Sassoon,  and  his 
best  portraits  have  been  of  Jewesses.  Here  he  was  painting 
the  flower  of  an  ancient  and  romantic  culture.  She  had 
broken  from  her  ancient  lineage,  married  into  the  older  En- 
glish aristocracy,  and  accepted  their  traditions.  The  lady  is 
drest  in  a  costume  of  the  late  Tudors  (spiced  by  a  modern 
magenta  in  the  Medici  collar  and  "n-ith  other  details),  and 
there  is  pathos  in  the  expression  and  in  the  patient,  beautiful 
hand  holding  the  magenta  cyclamen  flower.  Mr.  Sargent 
long  ago  declared  that  he  would  paint  no  more  portraits. 
He  has  broken  his  decision  with  the  steadiness  of  a  famous 
singer.  In  this  work  one  conceives  an  imperative  reason.  It 
is  one  of  his  most  eloquent.  The  well-known  skill  is  here,  the 
four  ropes  of  pearls,  the  famous  bird  brooch  w'ith  its  great 
pearl  drop,  and  the  silver  embroidery  down  the  dress  which 
would  make  Zuechero,  and  even  Holbein  gasp,  are  technical 
triumphs  to  go  do-wn  the  ages,  but  particularly  they^  demon- 
strate how  easily  he  could  subordinate  it  all  to  his  portraiture 
of  the  sitter's  beautiful  face.  The  fineness  of  the  mature 
Sargent  is  all  here — in  the  position  of  the  arms  and  accent  of 
the  hands  and  folds  of  the  skirt  carrj-ing  down  a  line  of  slen- 
demess  by  which  the  shape  imposed  by  the  dress  is  changed, 
the  character  of  the  hands  that  gives  a  submotive  to  it  all. 
It  is  a  picture  that  has  nearly  all  the  lasting  qualities,  and  it 
sets  a  standard  that  must  seem  very  unfair  to  our  most  high- 
priced  modern  artists." 

]Mr.  Sims's  portrait  of  Lady  Rocksavage  and  her  little  son  is  the 
other  outstanding  portrait  in  the  show,  and  "J.  B."  finds  it  "very 
exciting  to  see  this  brilliant  light-weight  challenge  the  heavy- 
weight champion.  "    We  read: 

"Mr.  Sims  has  taken  the  duel  into  his  own  country  of  gay  light 
and  decorative  background.  He  presents  the  lady  without  jewels 
in  an  e\-eniug  dress  of  shimmering  shot-satin,  in  an  arched  loggia 
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t/f  a  country  house,  with  her  infant  son  on  her  knee.  It  is  very 
decorative,  palely  charming  in  color,  and  more  impressionist 
than  the  Sargent.  The  lady's  hair  in  the  Sargent  is  black.  Mr. 
Sims  paints  it  brown,  and  runs  a  blue  streak  through  it  like 
a  band,  giving  an  illusion  of  black,  and  the  same  blue  is 
r(>peated  in  the  eyebrows.  In  the  double  lighting  of  the  arches 
the  figure  is  etherealized  almost  to  transparency.  There  seems 
to  be  nobody  lower  than  the  waist,  and  the  laughing  child 
looks  as  tho  he  might  have  dropt  through  on  the  marble 
floor.  Another  weakness  of  the  picture  is  the  absence  of 
rapport  between  the  mother  and  child.  They  seem  to  have 
no  concern  with  one  another.  The  composition  is  subtly  bound 
together  by  a  strip  of  landscape  seen  through  the  arches, 
and  quickened  by  a  lovely  blue  ^'ase  "with  three  red  flowers. 
It   is   very   charming   and   one   of    Mr.    Sims's    best    works." 


DICKENS  AND  GRIFFITH  OF   THE  MOVIES 

WHEN  MARY  PICKFORD  or  Charlie  Chaplin  go 
to  England  the  mobs  besiege  every  step;  but  D.  W. 
Griffith,  who  is  perhaps  the  Napoleon  of  screendom, 
went  asliore  recently  at  Southampton  and  no  one  took  notice. 
This  probably  pleased  ^Mr.  Griffith,  and  it  also  set  the  great 
dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Times  moralizing  on  the  manners 
of  the  world,  particularly  of  our  time.  "The  world  knows  noth- 
ing of  its  greatest  men,"  he  says  in  the  Times,  "because  its 
greatest  men  are  not  'stars,'  who  live  by  public  exhibition  of 
themselves,  their  faces  and  their  pictures,  but  quiet  people  who 
cogitate  in  seclusion."  Our  Newtons  and  our  Darwins  are 
never  "mobbed,"  he  adds  further,  thus  assigning  Air.  Griffith 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  PARIS 

THE  BARD  OF  AVON  has  become  almost 
as  much  a  French  as  a  German  WTiter,  and 
his  popularity  in  Continental  cities  becomes 
an  increasing  rebuke  to  his  English-speaking  brethren. 
The  present  director  of  the  Odeon  Theater  in  Paris, 
]M.  Firmin  Gemier  is  a  Shakespeare  enthusiast  and 
has  lately  produced  a  French  adaptation  of  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  under  the  title  of  "Les 
Joyeuses  Commeres."  The  play  does  not  follow  the 
original  te.xt  closely,  we  are  told.  "There  are 
transpositions  and  compressions,"  the  sort  of  treat- 
ment Shakespeare  has  received  time  out  of  mind. 
"But  if  liberties  are  taken,"  says  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Obserrer,  "the  author  is 
skilful  enough.  He  has  constructed  a  rollicking 
piece."  M.  Gemier  has  been  an  attendant  at  the 
Shakespeare  festival  in  Stratford  this  year,  and  we 
read  of  him: 

"He  is  planning  other  productions.  There  is 
to  be  a  veritable  Shakespeare  season  in  Paris.  '  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  translated  by  Georges 
de  la  Fourchardiere,  is  to  be  given.  The  Shakes- 
peare Society,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  i)rincipul 
members,  is  endeavoring  to  arrange  other  represen- 
tations. 'Measure  for  Measure,'  for  example,  is, 
I  understand,  to  be  given  by  M.  Pitoeff  at  the 
Comedie  Montaigne. 

"Gemier  himself,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Shakespearean  fete  in  Paris 
last  year  when  the  American  actor,  .James  Hackett. 
made  his  memorable  ai)pearance  at  the  Odeon  as 
Othello  and  Macbeth,  while  Gemier  appeared  as 
Shylock — one  of  his  most  successful  roles.  He  was 
not  then  appointed  to  succeed  Paul  Gavault  as 
director,  but  already  it  was  seen  that  he  was  i)re- 
desfcined  to  take  charge  of  this  theater  on  the  Ri\e 
Giiuehe. 

"At  the  Theater  Antoine  he  has  played  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra,'  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  and 
'  The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  It  is  possible  to  consider 
his  interpretations  as  not  altogether  true  to  the  spirit 
of  Shakespeare.  But  for  tluit  matter  every  great 
actor  must  have  his  own  conception  of  the  Shakes- 
pearean roles,  and  nothing  obliges  him  to  follow 
a  tradition.  To  the  English  mind  Gemier's  per- 
formances have  not  always  corresponded  to  per- 
formances which  one  remembers  to  have  seen  in 
England.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Gemier, 
more  than  any  other   French  actor,   imderstands   Shakespeare. 

"We  hope  to  see  him  in  'Handet'  before  long.  Two  such  dis- 
similar actors  as  Mounet-Sully  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  have  played 
Hamlet,  and  Mounet-Sully  has  left  on  record  his  bewilderment  at 
the  task  which  was  given  him  by  M.  .Jules  Claret  ie.  He  read  too 
many  critics,  too  many  dissertations  upon  tho  central  figure  of  the 
Shakespearean  drama.  Troubled  by  the  varying  accounts  of 
the  true  significance  of  the  role  ...  he  took  down  the  translation 
of  Francois-Victor  Hugo,  read  it  through  simply,  and  found  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  key  to  the  part.  Hamlet  is  irresolution. 
That  is  what  Mounet-Sully  tried  to  show," 
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THE   SAME   L.\DY, 

But  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  modern,  Mr.  .Sims,  who  offers  this  "Hght-wcight"  challenge 
to  the  art  of  Mr.  Sargent,  "the  heavy-weight  champion."  as  seen  opposite. 


a  place  among  the  "great  intellectuals,"  "because  Mr.  Grif- 
fith is  evidently  an  intellectual,  too."  Outside  of  the  press 
agents,  one  wonders  if  ^Ir.  Griffith  has  received  so  exalted  a 
tribute  anywhere  in  his  own  land.  Or  has  he  ever  been 
so  carefully  analyzed  as  Mr.  Walkley  here  does  it  for  his 
paper?  It  is  not  enough  to  assign  Mr.  Griffith  to  the 
intellectuals,  but — 

"He  magnoperates  (to  use  a  word  of  BjTon's),  he  plans  in  the 
grand  style,  he  lives  for  ideas;  but  he  is  perfectly  modest  about  it. 
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He  is  content  to  come  to  this  country  without  ostentation.  He 
is  a  pioneer,  by  his  own  aduiissioa,  rather  than  an  inventor. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  opened  up  new  i)aths  in  Film  Lan<l,  under 
the  siiidanee  of  ideas  suppHed  to  him  from  outside.  His  best 
ideas,  it  appears,  have  eoine  to  him  from  Dickens,  who  has  al- 
ways been  his  favorite  author.  That  at  once  endears  him  to  us. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  who  is  the  favorite  author  of 
most  film-producers.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  guess  Xat  Could? 
Dickens  inspired  INIr.  Griffith  with  an  idea,  and  his  emjjloyers 
(mere  'business'  men)  were  horrified  at  it;  but,  says  Mr.  Griffith, 
'I  went  home,  reread  one  of  Dickens's  novels,  and  came  back 
next  day  to  tell  them  they  could  either  make  use  of  my  idea  or 
disuiiss  me.* 

"Mr.  Griffith  found  the  idea  to  which  he  clung  thus  lu>r()ically 
in  Dickens.  That  was  as  luck  would  have  it,  for  he  might  have 
found  the  same  idea  almost  an^"n•here.  Newton  deductnl  the  law 
of  gra^•itation  from  the  fall  of  an  apple;  but  a  pear  or  a  pluui  would 
have  done  just  as  well.  The  idea  is  merely  that  of  a  'V)reak' 
in  the  narrative,  a  shifting  of  the  story  from  one  group  of  char- 
acters to  another  group.  People  who  write  the  long  and  crowded 
noAcls  that  Dickens  did,  especially  when  they  are  published  in 
parts,  find  this  practise  a  convenience.  You  will  meet  with  it  in 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Trollope,  Meredith,  Hardy,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, every  other  Victorian  novelist.  H  is  less  common  to-day 
because  our  novels  are  shorter,  less  crowded  with  personages, 
more  nice  about  form.  But  it  has  not,  of  course,  disappeared. 
I  found  it  myself  only  the  other  day  in  the  p()i)ular  writer,  al- 
ready mentioned,  Xat  Gould,  whom  I  dipt  into  because  I  had 
been  told  his  sales  exceeded  a  score  of  millions,  and  whom,  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  I  found  quite  readable.  JMr.  Griffith  might 
have  found  the  same  practise  not  only  in  Dumas  i>cn'.  who  cared 
precious  little  about  form,  but  also  in  great"  artists  like  Tolstoy, 
Turgeniev,  and  Balzac.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  in 
any  of  these  others,  but  in  Dickens  that  he  found  it;  and  it  is 
significant  of  the  predominant  influence  of  Dickens  that  he  should 
be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  a  de\'ice  which  is  reallj'  common  to 
fiction  at  large." 

When  ]Mr.  Griffith  goes  to  England  ami  discour.^es  about 
Dickens  he  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  a  pastime  of  old  and 
young  there  to  set  themselves  examinations  on  the  details  of  this 
author's  work.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  Air.  Walkley  finds  IMr. 
Griffith's  devotion  to  Dickens  a  "little  unenlightened."  Be- 
ginniug  apparently  with  bad  literary  criticism: 

"'Much  of  the  work  of  Dickens,'  he  says,  'was  modeled  on 
Fielding.'  This  is  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Dickens  himself 
declared  his  preference  for  Smollett,  and  if  he  had  an  18th- 
century  model  that  model  was  certaitily  Smollett  rather  than 
Fielding.  Dickens  had  nothing  in  him  of  Fielding's  irony  or 
philosophy  of  life,  but  he  had  much  of  Smollett's  tendency  to 
caricature.  The  Victorian  who  modeled  himself  on  Fielding 
was  not  Dickens  but  Thackeray.  These  are  the  commonplaces 
of  criticism.  ]My  only  excuse  for  repeating  them  is  a  respectful 
interest  in  Air.  Griffith's  excursions  into  English  literature — wb.ieh 
seem  to  have  been  a  little  wayward  and  to  lead  him  to  unsoimd 
conclusions.  Thus  he  is  of  the  opinion  that '  the  film  at  the  present 
time  is  relatively  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  English 
novel  was  before  Fielding  began  to  write.'  This  is  an  interesting 
position;  but  it  is  of  no  use  as  a  mere  obiter  dictum;  it  needs  siii>- 
port.  I  should  much  like  to  hear  Mr.  Griffith  argue  it  out.  On 
the  face  of  it,  I  confess  I  can  see  little,  if  any,  analogy  between 
the  growth  of  the  English  novel  and  the  evolution  of  the  film. 

"Again,  Mr.  Griffith  makes  too  sharp  a  distinction  between 
novels  and  plays  when  he  ascribes  the  process  of  'switching  off' 
(which  seems  to  be  the  film  phrase)  to  the  one  kind  of  story- 
telling and  denies  it  to  the  other.  Xo  doubt  the  'straightfor- 
ward' method  is  more  the  rule  on  the  stage  than  in  the  novel. 
The  reason  why  is  fairly  obvious — the  difference  between  the 
attention  of  a  spectator  and  a  reader.  A  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  action  is  much  more  distracting  to  the  man  v.ho  is  looking 
on  than  to  the  man  who  is  leisurely  reading  in  his  armchair. 
What  used  to  be  called  'cumulative'  interest  is  of  greater  urgency 
in  the  theater  than  in  the  study.  But  it  would  be  possible  to 
instance  many  plays  that  'switch  off'  from  one  set  of  the  person- 
ages to  another  set — as  Shakespeare  switches  off  from  the  English 
camp  to  the  French  camp,  from  the  English  Court  to  the  French 
Court,  and  back  again.  A  priori  I  should  have  thought  '  s-witch- 
ing  off'  in  films  likely  to  confuse  the  spectator;  but  Mr.  Griffith, 
Avho,  if  any  one,  ought  to  know,  says  it  makes  them  more  inter- 
esting and  more  powerful.  One  thing  the  film  can  do  in  this 
way  which  strikes  me  as  a  real  asset,  and  that  is  the  superposition 


of  one  picture  on  another,  to  show  you  something  that  is  passing 
through  the  mind  of  a  per.son  on  the  screen.  That  is  a  thing  that 
the  'speaking'  drauia  can  at  best  only  clumsily  accomplish.  I 
suppose  we  owe  this  de\ice  also  to  Mr.  Griffitii,  who  evidently 
has  a  real  genius  for  this  new  and  fascinating  art  of  'motion 
pictures,'  which,  he  tells  us,  I  hope  truly,  is  as  yet  only  in  its  first 
crude  pre-Fielding  stage." 


THE  PULITZER  AWARD 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  has  been  a  sjTnbol  to 
his  fellow  fighters  as  well  as  to  the  nation  that  did 
him  the  honor  of  burial  at  Arlington.  To  the  former 
he  has  seemed  a  debt  and  a  duty  paid  once  and"  for  all  by  a 
tuition  who  now  scramble  on  in  indifference  to  further  claims  of 
our  known  and  living  soldiers.  Meantime  a  tribute  which 
aims  to  express  what  the  nation  felt  in  burying  the  Unknown 
Soldier  at  Arlington  is  crowned  with  one  of  the  Pulitzer 
prizes.  The  writer  now  emerges  from  anon.^^nity  as  Frank  M. 
O'Brien  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
receives  the  prize  of  $500  "for  the  best  editorial  article  written 
during  the  year,  the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style, 
moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and  the  power  to  influence 
public  opinion  in  the  right  direction."  It  was  published  in 
The  Herald  on  Novemlier  11,  1921,  and  is  here  reprinted: 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER. 

"That  which  takes  place  to-day  at  the  National  Cemetery 
in  Arlington  is  a  symbol,  a  mystery  and  a  tribute.  It  is  an 
entombment  only  in  the  physical  sense.  It  is  rather  the  en- 
thronement of  Duty  and  Honor.  This  man  who  died  for  his 
country  is  the  symbol  of  these  qualities;  a  far  more  perfect 
symbol  than  any  man  could  be  whose  name  and  deeds  we  knew. 
He  represents  more,  really,  than  the  unidentified  dead,  for  we 
can  not  separate  them  sjiiritually  from  the  war  heroes  whose 
names  are  written  on  their  gravestones.  He — this  spirit  whom 
we  honor — stands  for  the  unselfishness  of  all. 

"  This,  of  all  monuments  to  the  dead,  is  lasting  and  immutable. 
So  long  as  men  revere  the  finer  things  of  life  the  tomb  of  the 
nameless  hero  will  remain  a  shrine.  Nor,  with  the  shifts  of 
time  and  mind,  can  there  be  a  changing  of  \alues.  No  historian 
shall  rise  to  modify  the  virtues  or  the  faults  of  the  Soldier.  He 
has  an  immunity  for  which  kings  might  pray.  The  years  may 
bring  erosion  to  the  granite  but  not  to  the  memory  of  the 
Unknown. 

"It  is  a  common  weakness  of  humanity  to  ask  the  questions 
that  can  never  be  answered  in  this  life.  Probably  none  to  whom 
the  drama  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  has  appealed  has  not  won- 
dered who,  in  the  sunshine  of  earth,  was  the  protagonist  of  to- 
day's ceremony.  A  logger  from  the  Penobscot?  An  orchardist 
from  the  Pacific  Coast?  A  well-driller  from  Texas?  A  machinist 
from  Connecticut?  A  lad  who  left  his  hoe  to  rust  among  the 
Alissouri  corn?  A  longshoreman  from  Hell's  Kitchen?  Perhaps 
some  youth  from  the  tobacco  fields,  resting  again  in  his  ovra 
Virginia.  All  that  the  Army  tells  us  of  him  is  that  he  died  in 
battle!  All  that  the  heart  tells  is  that  some  woman  loved  him. 
Alore  than  that  no  man  shall  learn.  In  this  mystery,  as  in  the 
riddle  of  the  universe,  the  wise  wonder;  but  they  would  not  know. 

' '  What  were  his  dreams,  his  ambitions?  Likely  he  shared  those 
common  to  the  millions:  a  life  of  peace  and  honest  struggle,  with 
such  small  success  as  comes  to  most  who  try;  and  at  the  end  the 
place  on  the  hillside  among  his  fathers.  To-day  to  do  honor  at 
his  last  resting-place  come  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the  age,  famous 
statesmen  from  other  continents,  the  President,  the  high  judges 
and  the  legislators  of  his  OAvn  country,  and  many  men  who,  like 
himself,  fought  for  the  flag.  At  his  bier  -will  gather  the  most 
remarkable  group  that  America  has  seen.  And  the  tomb  which 
Fate  reserved  for  him  is,  instead  of  the  narrow  cell  on  the  village 
hillside,  one  as  lasting  as  that  of  Rameses  and  as  inspiring  as 
Napoleon's. 

"It  is  a  great  religious  ceremony,  this  burial  to-day.  The 
exaltation  of  the  nameless  bones  would  not  be  possible  except 
for  Belief.  Where  were  Duty  and  Honor,  the  well-springs  of 
Victory,  if  mankind  feared  that  death  drew  a  black  curtain 
behind  which  lay  nothing  but  the  dark?  So  all  in  whom  the 
spark  of  hope  has  not  died  can  well  believe  that  we,  to  whom  the 
Soldier  is  a  mystery,  are  not  a  mystery  to  him.  They  can  be- 
lieve that  the  watchers  at  Arlington  to-day  are  not  merely  a  few 
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thousands  of  the  li\'ing  but  the  countless  battalions  of  the  de- 
parted. 'Tho  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live" — there  is  the 
promise  to  which  men  hold  when  everything  of  this  earth  has 
slipt  away. 

"All  the  impressive  ritual  of  to-day  would  be  a  mockery  if 
Ave  did  not  believe  that,  out  in  an  infinity  which  astronomers 
can  not  chart  or  mathematicians  bound,  the  Unknown  Soldier 
and  all  the  glorious  dead  whom  Ave  honor  in  his  dust  are  looking 
doAvn  upon  this  little  spinning  ball,  conscious  of  our  rcA'er- 
ence.  And  Avhen  noon  strikes,  signal  for  the  moment  of  silent 
prayer,  feAV  of  those  Avho  stand  Avith  bared  head  Avill  lack 
conviction  that  the  rites  at  Arlington  are  Aiewed  by  other 
than  mortal  eyes.  Only  in  that  spirit  may  Ave  honor  the  Un- 
knoAvn  Soldier  and  ]those  Avho,  like  him,  died  for  this  Republic. 

"UnknoAATi,  but  not 
unknoAving!" 

This  prize  and  others 
in  the  field  of  public 
arts,  known  as  "The 
Joseph  Pulitzer  prizes  in 
American  journalism  and 
letters,"  are  bestowed  in 
such  directions  as  will 
.  be  likely  to  bring  forth 
dissenting  comment  from 
our  irresponsible  col- 
umnists.     For — 

■ '  Booth  Tarkington 
again  has  won  the  Pulit- 
zer prize  of  $1,000  for 
the  American  novel  best 
presenting  '  the  Avhole- 
some  atmosphere  of 
American  life  and  the 
highest  standards  of 
American  manners  and 
manhood.'  The  prize- 
A\  inning  novel  Avas  '  Alice 
Adams.' 

"Eugene  O'Xeill's  'An- 
na Christie'  won  the 
SI, 000  prize  for  the 
Amei-iean  play  best  rei)- 
resenting  'the  educa- 
tional value  and  poAver 
of  the  stage  in  raising 
the  standard  of  good 
morals,  good  taste  and 
good  manners.' 

"The  $2,000 prize  for 
the  'best  book  of  the 
year  upon  the  history  of 
the  United  States,'  goes 

to  James  Truslow  Adams  for  'The  Founding  of  Ncav  England,' 
and  the  $1,000  prize  for  the  'best  American  biography  teacliing 
patriotic  and  unselfish  serAnces  to  the  people,  illustrating  by  an 
eminent  example,  excluding  as  too  obA-ious,  the  names  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,'  to  Hamlin  Garland,  for  'A 
Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border.' 

"EdAvin  Arhngton  Robinson's  'Collected  Poems'  won  the 
$1 ,000  prize  for  the  best  volume  of  verse  pubUshed  during  t  he  year. 

"The  Arlington  ceremonies  for  America's  'UnknoAA^n  Soldier' 
last  NoA'ember  proA-ided  the  material  from  v.'hich  were  A\Titten 
the  prize-AAanning  neAvsi)aper  stories  and  the  prize-Avinning  news- 
paper editorial  of  the  year. 

"Kirke  L.  Simpson,  of  the  Wasliington  staff  of  The  Associated 
Press,  for  his  stories  on  the  return  of  the  'UnknoAvn  Soldier,' 
was  aAvarded  the  $1 ,000  prize  for  the  '  best  example  of  a  reporter's 
Avork  during  the  year.' 

"The  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  newspaper  cartoon  Avent  to 
Rollin  Kirby,  of  the  Ncav  York  World,  for  his  cartoon,  'On  the 
Road  to  Moscow,'  published  August  5,  1921. 

"The  New  York  IVorld  won  the  gold  medal  for  'the  most  dis- 
interested and  meritorious  public  serAice  rendered  by  any  ncAvs- 
paper  during  the  year,  for  its  expose  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan.' 

"Twenty-six  neAvspapers  in  Avidely  sei)arated  sections  of  the 
United  States  joined  The  World  in  the  publication.  Some  had 
been  invited  to  participate;  others  requested  The  World  to  let 
them  share  in  the  public  service  by  publisliing  the  articles  expres- 
sing their  belief  in  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  the  presentation." 


ALL  THE  WORLD  A  MAIN  STREET 

HAS  SINCLAIR  LEWIS  a  "Main  Street"  complex? 
That's  what  the  ultra-modern  would  ask,  and  the  au- 
thor of  that  best  seller  returns  from  a  year's  wanderings 
aliroad  to  report  finding  Main  Street  in  every  hamlet  he  A-isited. 
■■^lain  Street  runs  up  and  doAvn  and  all  around  the  Avorld,"  he 
says  to  a  New  York  World  reporter  Avho  caught  him  coming  down 
the  gangplank  and  at  once  divined  in  the  contemner  of  our  Middle- 
Western  Avildernesses  "an  cA'en  greater  respect  for  sophistica- 
tion and  lu'banity."  By  the  World  observer  Mr.  LeAvis  is 
seen  drest  up  in  such  appro A'ed  details  as  these: 


"He  has  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue blush  to  his  finger- 
nails, a  Shaftesbury  Ave- 
nue nonchalance  Avith 
cigarette  ash,  a  Place  de 
rOpera  tolerance  for  all 
the  good  bad  things  of 
life,  and  that  promenade 
deck  ability  in  jumping 
to  his  feet,  boAving  and 
making  one  feel  like  an 
abandoned  Comte." 

]Mr.  LeAvis  evinces  a 
protesting  modesty 

about  analyzing  the  for- 
eign Main  Streets  after 
a  short  residence  there, 
but  makes  a  fcAv  staggers 
at  it: 

"An  obvaous  difference 
betAveen  the  Main  Street 
of  Bearsted,  Kent,  Avhere 
I  stayed,  and  our  Main 
Street  in  America  is  that 
the  English  town  Avor- 
ships  the  old,  our  town 
the  new.  But  that  pro- 
A'incialism,  that  egotism 
that  refuses  to  look  be- 
yond one's  oAvn  town 
Avails — that's  in  every 
I)erson  I  e\'er  met.  We're 
all  from  Main  Street.  It's 
a  human  weakness. 

"While  England  is 
rapidly  being  Am(>rican- 
ized,  France  and  Italy 
still  ha\'e  the  proA'incial- 
ism  of  the  cow  that  is 
satisfied  Avith  its  own  pasture.  I  have  this  to  say  for  European 
proAinciahsm:  Thank  God,  it  doesn't  try  to  proselytize!  That's 
the  curse  of  .American  Main  Street.  We're  ahvays  furious  to 
rearrange  some  one's  backyard  in  Thibet. 

"What  we  need  is  more  and  more  sophistication.  If  I  had  the 
poAver  I'd  make  Henrj'  Mencken  the  Pope  of  America.  He 
spreads  just  the  message  of  sophistication  tjiat  ^ve  need  so  badly. 
But  still  our  /lear  old  Main  Streets  are  positively  idealistic  so  far 
as  monej'  is  concerned,  compared  with  Europe,  Avhere  money 
grubbing  is  a  mania.  I'm  afraid  Europe  has  reached  her  zenith. 
America  and  Russia  are  the  lands  of  the  future." 

jVIr.  LeAvis  brings  us  cheer  that  America  begins  to  count  in  a 
literary  sense  Avith  the  people  who  really  count  over  there: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  respect  in  England  for  American 
letters.  I  found  that  Hugh  Walpole,  WiUie  George — W.  L. 
George — Wells,  Galsworthy,  Somerset  Maugham,  and  May  Sin- 
clair read  everything  they  can  get  from  America.  It's  the  minor 
critics  trA'ing  to  be  clever  who  always  want  to  put  an  American 
in  his  place.  They  are  offensive — and  of  course  they  are  danger- 
ous to  eA'ery  one. 

"English  A\Titers  and  tlie  English  public  are  wofully  ignorant 
of  Avhat  has  been  Avritten  in  America.  Almost  any  Englishman 
feels  he  is  qualified  to  dismiss  American  literature  with  a  sneer, 
but  if  you  ask  him  to  name  some  American  authors,  he  has  heard 
only  of  Upton  Sinclair,  Jack  London  or  Winston  Churchill." 


ON    THE   ROAD   TO   MOSCOW. 

THE    PUWTZER    PRIZE    CARTOON    OF     1921. 

— Kirby  in  tlie  New  York  World,  August  5,  1921. 


ENDING  THE  NARCOTIC  MENACE 
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"  ^^^NOW  PARTIES,"  which  are  said  to  have  become  so 
prevalent  as  to  menace  American  civilization,  will  be 
made  impossible  by  the  Joncs-IMiller  bill  governing  the 
manufacture,  importation  and  exportation  of  habit-forming 
drugs,  which  has  been  passed  by  Congress  and  made  law  by 
the  signature  of  President  Harding.  By  striking  at  the 
source  of  supply,  the  bill  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and,  in 
time,  ^^•ill  eliminate  it  altogether.  It  •will  also  afl'ord  protection 
to  China  by  preventing  the  transshipment  in  bond  of  opium  con- 
signed to  Japan,  for  instance,  but,  in  Aiolation  of  international 
agreement .  ultimately  designed 
for  distribution  in  the  country 
which  has  made  such  heroic 
effort  to  keep  it  out.  It  is  not 
yet  realized,  we  are  told,  that 
drug  addiction  is  also  rapidly 
spreading  in  this  country-,  and 
that  the  habit  of  taking  hypo- 
dermic "shots"  and  "sniffing 
coke"  is  becoming  wide-spread 
among  all  classes  of  society, 
while  the  criminals  are  said  to 
be  finding  opium  a  tonic  for 
their  trade.  Nor  is  the  eA-il 
confined  to  the  centers  of  large 
population,  but  is  permeating 
even  the  \-illage  hamlet,  and 
what  is  worse,  is  affecting  the 
younger  generation.  The  num- 
ber of  addicts  is  variously 
estimated,  one  figure  placing 
it  as  high  as  5,000.000. 
America,  -rn-ites  Edward  Mar- 
shall in  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  is,  of  all  the 
nations,  the  greatest  user  of 
opium  and  its  derivatives. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of 

1919,  he  says,  this  country  imported  250  tons  of  crude  opium, 
enough  to  produce  thirty-five  tons  of  morphine,  whereas  one  ton 
would  have  been  enough  for  legitimate  medical  needs.  The 
enormous  consumption  of  habit-forming  drugs  in  America  can  be 
better  understood,  he  goes  on,  by  comparing  our  opium  imports 
with  those  of  other  countries.  "The  combined  population  of 
Germany,  France  and  Italy  is  about  133,000.000,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  is  105,000.000,  yet  we  imported  ten  times  more 
crude  opium  than  those  three  countries  together." 

Importation  and  exportation  of  opium  prepared  for  smoking  was 
prohibited  by  the  Hague  Convention  of  1912,  and  this  particular 
regulation  has  been  adhered  to  by  the  United  States.  But 
narcotic  drugs,  such  as  morphine  and  cocaine,  have  been  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  and  exported,  we  are  told, 
to  other  countries,  especially  to  Japan,  and  then  transshipped 
to  China  or  smuggled  back  into  the  United  States  and 
illicitly  peddled  to  our  own  people.  Thus,  says  Representa- 
tive Miller,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  in  an  inter\-iew 
with  Ashmun  Brown,  correspondent  of  the  Seattle  Times,  "in  the 
first  case  the  'em'se  of  the  people  of  China'  was  the  result,  and, 
in  the  second,  the 'curse  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.'" 
Under  the  former  law  the  American  Government  did  not  inquire 
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THE  EMBRACE  OF  DEATH. 

— Murphj-  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


into  the  use  to  be  made  of  these  drugs,  provided  the  country  to 
which  they  are  shipped  had  some  form  of  regulation,  as  required 
by  the  Hague  Convention,  and,  continues  Mr.  Miller: 

"In  the  instance  of  Japan,  she  can  and  does  transship  the 
drugs  into  China  and  justifies  her  conduct  upon  the  grounds  that 
transshipments  and  in-transit  shipments  are  not  'imports' within 
the  meaning  of  the  Japanese  law.  The  illicit  use  of  morphine  and 
cocaine  is  spreading  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries  as  to  cause  deep  concern  for  our 
civilization.  The  number  of  drug  addicts  in  this  country  is  now 
alarming,    and    reports    from    every    locality    indicate    these 

unfortunates  are  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  our  duty  first  to 
protect  our  own  people  from 
the  illicit  use  of  these  drugs 
and  we  should  in  all  good  con- 
science assist  the  Chinese  and 
other  nationals  who  are  now 
attempting  to  heal  themselves 
not  only  of  the  use  of  opium 
prepared  for  smoking  but  other 
narcotic  drugs  equally  delete- 
rious. 

"The  United  States  and 
England  are  the  two  countries 
producing  the  greatest  amount 
of  manufactured  opium  and 
cocaine  and  coca-leaf  products. 
Regulation  of  our  exports, 
therefore,  deals  with  but  one- 
half  of  the  problem  of  prevent- 
ing manufactured  drugs  from 
reaching  foreign  lands  which 
may  make  illegitimate  use  of 
them.  England,  while  main- 
taining drastic  export  restric- 
tions by  licenses  issued  under 
the  British  dangerous  drugs 
act,  has  by  our  pre\-ious  faulty 
legislative  treatment  of  in-tran- 
sit shipments  been  unsup- 
ported by  this  country  in 
enforcing  British  laws.  By 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  the 
two  principal  producing  nations 
of  the  world  will  have  united  in  stamping  out  the  iUicit  use 
of  narcotic  drugs  the  world  over,  and  especially  will  this  legis- 
lation be  of  more  assistance  to  the  people  of  China  than  of  any 
other  foreign  country  in  undertaking  to  heal  themselves  of  a  vice 
which  threatens  to  fasten  itself  deeply  upon  them. 

"It  will  in  a  greater  respect,  however,  save  our  own  people 
from  the  acti\-ities  of  the  smuggler  and  the  illegitimate  trafficker. 
In  our  judgment  there  ne\-er  has  been  a  more  important  measure 
touching  the  general  welfare  of  our  people  than  this  bill." 

Seattle  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  vantage  grounds  of  the  opium 
smuggler,  and  the  people  of  that  city  have  become  actively  en- 
gaged in  waging  war  on  the  traffic.  The  China  Club  is  a  Seattle 
organization  designed  to  aid  China  in  its  fight  against  the  impor- 
tation of  opium,  and  now  the  Wliite  Cross  has  been  added  to  the 
organized  foes  of  the  trade.  It  faces  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
anj-  organization  ever  faced  in  the  historj^  of  America,  that  of 
saA-ing  thousands  now  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  derivatives, 
says  Dr.  William  K.  McKibben,  executive  secretary  of  the  organi- 
zation, as  he  is  quoted  in  The  Times.  The  passage  of  the  Jones- 
ISIiller  bill  he  considers  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  final  solution  of 
the  narcotics  problem.    Concerning  the  traffic  in  China,  he  says: 

"It  is  a  well-known  story,  or  at  least  Seattle  has  done  its  best 
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to  make  it  well  known,  that  peddlers  in  narcotics  have  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  China,  deliberately  creating  addicts  by 
the  thousands  with  no  attempt  at  concealment.  Distribution  of 
morphine  and  cocame  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
Japan,  until  recently,  has  had  four  hundred  or  more  post-offices 
through  which  the  stuff  might  pass,  distributed  throughout  China 
with  Chinese  officials  ha^-ing  no  authority  to  stop  the  traffic. 

"The  China  Club  AviU  continue  to 
make  its  fight  for  China.  The  White 
Cross  is  just  starting  its  battle  to  sa^e 
the  2,000,000  afflicted  persons  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  are  hope- 
less, are  users  of  morphine  and  cocaine 
because  they  are  simple-minded.  Others, 
including  many  former  soldiers  and 
sailors,  have  learned  to  depend  upon 
narcotics  because  of  unwise  administra- 
tion of  the  drugs  by  physicians 

"The  saddest  case  of  all  concerns  tlie 
young  men  and  women  of  the  country 
who  ha\'e  been  led  astray  by  older 
addicts.  Some  of  these  are  high-school 
students  who  haA'e  thought  it  a  lark  to 
attend  'snow  parties' — to  sniff  cocaine. 
The  White  Cross  hopes  to  save  all  of 
these.  The  White  Cross  hopes  to  care 
for  the  ones  afflicted  by  no  fault  of  their 
own.  The  natural-born  criminal  class,  the 
simple-minded  and  degenerates  who  use 
narcotics  must  be  handled  by  the  police. 

"It  has  been  Seattle's  fight  from  the 
start  and  Seattle  will  continue  to  fight. 
What  greater  thing  can  be  said  of  a  city 
than  that  it  started  a  v.ar  against  an  e^•il 
that  is  now  enslaving  millions  of  God's 
creatures — tliat  \ictory  is  in  sight!" 


HELPING  THE  SAILOR  WITH  BOOKS 


Fi 


a^OM    INDECENT  VERSE   TO    PHILOSOPHY  runs 
the  gamut   of    the   sailor's   reading,   and   when  there  is 
not  even   the  former  to    read    aboard    ship  the   seaman 
is  apt  to  spend  his  tedious  hours  off  duty  in  gambling  or  in 
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BOOKS  BEAT  DICE  IX  IDLE  HOURS  .\T  SEA. 


And  only  tlie  lack  of  libraries  aboard  ship  prevents  many  of  the  sailors  of  our  merchant  marine 
from  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  found  in  reading  good  literature. 


RESTORING  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM 

GIFTS  FROM  American  Protestant  Churches  to  their 
sister  churclies  in  ?>ance  since  the  Armistice  have 
approximated  SI .500,000,  which  has  been  used  for 
rehabilitating  and  rebuilding  the  churches  damaged  or  destroyed 
during  the  war.  In  1921  the  American  cliurches  sent  $400,000 
to  France,  and  during  this  year,  we  are  told,  they  plan  to  give 
$17.5,000  to  the  P*rotestant  churches  of  France  and  Helgium, 
chiefly  for  reconstruction  work  and  for  the  extension  of 
missionarj'  endeavor  in  the  former  German  colonies.  Among 
the  churches  rebuilt  and  being  rebuilt,  says  The  Christian 
Work,  are  those  at  Verdun,  Compiegne.  Lille,  Roubaix,  Eper- 
nay,  W^anquentin,  St.  Quentin  and  Rheims.  ^Nlore  help  is 
offered,  and — 

"Of  the  amount  Avhich  it  is  planned  to  give  this  year, 
$50,000  will  go  to  the  French  Foreign  ^Missionary  Society 
to  enable  it  to  expand  its  work  in  the  former  German  col- 
onies in  Africa.  ]Much  of  the  German  Protestant  missionary 
work  is  being  taken  over  by  the  Fn^nch.  America's  gift  of 
$50,000  for  this  purpose  last  year  inspu'ed  the  French  Protestants 
to  increase  then-  gifts  from  2,()(X),000  to  3,(X)0,(XX)  francs;  $::50,- 
000  of  this  year's  gift  from  America  will  be  used  to  comi)lete  the 
purchase  of  47  Rue  de  Clichy,  Paris,  for  a  headquarters  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  France,  as  a  memorial  of  the  friendshii) 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  America;  $15,000  will  go  into 
home  mission  work  in  the  devastated  area;  $2.5,0(K)  will  he  used 
for  educational  work,  partly  for  the  Institut  Jean  Calvin  at 
Montauban  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Paris,  and  partly 
for  the  publication,  Foi  et  \'ic.  'hose  «t:\ff  is  exercising  a  wide 
influence  throughout  France.  The  Union  Committee  of  the 
McAll  ^Mission,  the  Societe  Centrale  and  the  Reformed  Churcliet. 
which  train  Christian  workers,  will  receive  $.'i,500;  $1,500  will  go 
for  Bibles;  and  the  homes  of  LaForce,  a  relief  institution  which 
houses  about  five  hundred  people,  will  get  $5,000.  The  Ameri- 
can churches  will  assume  one-half  the  debt  of  the  churches  in 
Belgium,  amounting  to  $10,000.  The  Southern  jNIethodist 
Church  has  been  requested  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  The  help  to  the  French  and  Belgian  churches  is 
being  given  through  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches." 


some  diversion  equally  unsuited  to  his  moral  well-being.  To 
remedy  this  situation  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Library  Association,  having  headquarters  at  82  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  recently  opened  a  "book-drive"  to  begin  furnish- 
ing all  the  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine  with  reading  material 
which  A\ill  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  organiza- 
tion has  already  furnished  libraries  to  206  ships  plying  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  to  117  vessels  operating  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  but,  we  are  told,  there  are  hundreds  of  vessels  of  Ameri- 
can registry  that  have  no  crew  libraries  on  board.  That  reading 
material  is  appreciated  by  seamen  is  amply  testified  bj'  captains 
and  other  officers  of  vessels  on  which  libraries  have  already  been 
placed.  The  books  most  desired,  it  is  said,  are  fiction,  and  it  is 
remarked  that  Captain  Marryat  is  a  favorite  author.  Books  on 
technical  subjects  come  next,  with  a  large  demand  from  men 
who  are  training  for  promotion.  It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  we 
are  told,  that  a  great  patriotic  work  lies  ahead  until  the  point 
is  reached  when  no  Annricau  merchant  vessel  puts  to  sea  with- 
out books — "friendly  btxjks,  carrying  a  reminder  to  our  sailors, 
as  they  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten by  Americans  at  home."  And  who  knows  what  a  good 
book  may  not  do  for  a  sailor  lad  with  the  wide  seas  before 
him?  asks  the  New  York  Erening  World,  remarking  that 

"Joseph  Conrad  loarned  English  and  French  while  a  hoy  at 
sea.  He  learned  them  so  well  that  at  one  time  he  could  not  decide 
which  he  would  make  the  medium  of  expression  for  the  most  won- 
derful seas  stories  ever  written.  There  may  be  in  our  marine 
to-day  a  budding  Conrad.  But  even  if  there  is  not,  there  are 
I)Ienty  of  sound-hearted  American  boys  who  would  like  to  im- 
prove their  minds  by  good  reading.    Try  to  help  them  out." 

Only  those  who  have  been  at  sea,  earning  a  living  thereby, 
fully  realize  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  physical,  isolation  of 
the  sailor,  says  the  Publishers'  Weekly  (New  York).  The  man  at 
sea  "misses  acutely  scores  of  things  that  people  on  shore  take  for 
granted:  most  of  all,  the  society  in  leisure  moments  of  congenial 
friends.  Thus  hooks  at  sea  Ix-come  far  more  than  so  much  reading 
matter.    They  fill  the  gaps  in  lonely  lives.    Experience  has  shoAvn 
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that  American  seamen  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  books.    They 
are  read,  and  reread — some  are  literally  read  to  pieces." 

Now,  with  the  eight-hour  day  for  seamen,  the  sailor  ha^  more 
time  on  his  hands,  writes  Milton  Kaison  in  the  Xew  York 
Tribune.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  library  service  the  sailor 
had  little  or  nothing  to  read.  The  few  magazines  passed  from 
liand  to  hand  were  soon  in  hopeless  condition,  and  cheaj)  books 
bought  at  second-hand  shops  fared  the  same  fate.  Mr.  Raisou, 
who  is  a  poet,  ex-sailor,  and  now  a  dispatch  agent  of  the 
American  ^lerchant  Marine  Library  Association,  says: 

"In  fact,  reading-matter  was  the  only  part  of  a  sailor's  luggage 
that  was  unsafe  at  sea.  A  book  or  magazine  would  be  snatched 
from  under  a  pillow  Avithout  the  slightest  compunction.  Reading- 
matter  found  around  the  ship  belonged  to  the  finder.  In  order  to 
finish  his  book  the  sailor  had  to  hide  it  ingeniously.  Perhaps 
more  fights  started  o\'er  lost  magazines  and  books  than  over 
crap  games. 

"The  popularity  of  gambling  aboard  ship  is  another  cause  of 
the  lack  of  diversion  at  sea.  Sometimes  groups  of  sailors  gather 
like  children  and  repeat  to  one  another  plots  of  stories  they  have 
read  or  seen  in  theaters  on  shore.  The  old  mariners  are  particu- 
larly noted  as  story-tellers.  They  gather  a  coterie  around  them 
and  weave  yarns  and  tell  the  old  legends  and  sagas  of  the  sea  to 
their  heart's  content.  The  chantey  is  a  form  of  saga.  Thus  there 
is  a  sort  of  primitive  method  of  story-absorbing  on  board  a  ship. 

"Once  while  serA-ing  as  messboy  on  board  a  small  passenger- 
ship  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  quartermasters  in  my  mess  was 
an  artist.  He  showed  me  excellently  executed  sketches  of  ships 
and  marine  scenes.  That  night  the  idea  came  to  me  to  read 
Masefield's  'Dauber'  to  him.  He  had  never  heard  of  either  the 
poem  or  the  author.  I  was  flattered  by  the  attention  I  received. 
The  quartermasters  made  room  for  me  in  their  small  room,  and 
then  sat  down  on  their  respective  bunks.  From  the  time  I  started 
till  the  end  there  was  very  little  interruption.  One  of  the  quar- 
termasters interfered  several  times  to  take  exception  to  some  of 
Masefield's  sea  terms.  But  when  I  finished  they  all  seemed  de- 
lighted and  a  bit  astonished.  They  hadn  t  dreamt  that  this  life 
they  had  led  and  thought  nothing  of  could  be  put  into  such  an 
elusive  and  difficult  form.  It  was  this  old,  familiar  life  deified. 
My  'Dauber'  was  passed  around  from  hand  to  hand  then,  and 
so  great  was  its  popularity  that  I  was  known  as  the  Dauber  from 
one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other." 


nearly  seven  times  since  1900.  The  Association  received  contri- 
butions of  something  over  ten  million  dollars  for  its  work  last 
year.  But  the  l)usim>ss  depression  of  1921  has  cut  into  the  income 
available  for  the  internati(mal  work,  so  that  the  'Y'  was  neither 
able  to  increase  th?  number  of  its  foreign  workers,  nor  even  to 
send  out  men  to  replacs  the  thirteen  who  were  obliged  by  sickness 
or  other  cause  to  return  to  America  last  year." 


THE  "Y'S"  GREAT  RECORD 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  "Y^"  is  one  of  the  romances  of 
modern  Christianity,  says  The  ChristianWork  (Undenom- 
inational), in  calling  attention  to  the  "gratifying  fact 
that  11,624  men  and  boys  from  the  Association  united  with  the 
Church  last  j'ear,  an  increase  of  four-fifthsover  the  record  of  1917." 
In  the  same  period,  we  are  told,  the  number  of  boys  and 
men  studying  the  Bible  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y'.  ]M.  C.  A. 
grew  bj'  more  than  one-half,  the  number  now  being  180,000.  The 
number  taking  educational  courses  increased  at  a  slightly  greater 
rate,  and  is  now  close  to  130,000,  with  15,000  active  students  in 
the  correspondence.     In  other  words, 

"More  boys  and  men  study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  !M. 
C.  A.  than  attend  all  the  denominational  colleges  in  the  country 
or  in  the  forty-two  State  universities.  There  are  to-day  four 
hundred  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  running  in  size  from  less 
than  one  hundred  students  to  institutions  with  five  thousand 
students  in  Boston  and  Detroit.  Twenty  of  the  Association 
schools  have  received  the  right  to  confer  one  or  more  academic 
degrees.  The  students  themselves  last  year  paid  94  per  cent,  of 
the  83,500,000  needed  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  work  of 
the  Association  for  colored  men  and  boys  is  also  growing  rapiily. 
Twelve  cities  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  standing 
offer  of  the  Jewish  merchant  prince.  Julius  Rosenwald,  to  give 
S25,000  to  every  city  which  will  raise  875,000  for  a  Colored  Chris- 
tian. Association.  The  colored  membership  of  the  Association 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  Association  has 
prospered  remarkably  in  the  acquisition  of  property.  It  almost 
seems  at  times  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  financial  aspects  of  its 
success.  But  it  is  an  impressive  fact  that  the  value  of  the  Associ- 
ation's property  is  now  worth  §140,000,000,  having  multiplied 


THE  DANGER  OF  HIGH  MINISTERIAL 
STANDARDS 

PLACING  HIGHLY  EDUCATED  MINISTERS  in  back- 
ward communities  is  like  trying  to  fit  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole  for  all  the  good  it  may  do,  since  the  raw  fact  of 
the  matter,  we  are  told,  is  that  very  few  preachers  trained  and 
familiarized  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  modern  home 
life  in  prosperous  communities  can  ever  be  persuaded  to  become 
pastors  of  the  little  broken-down  churches  in  these  exceptional 
districts.  Not  only  are  such  preachers  discontented  with  their 
lot,  but  their  high  degree  of  literacy  illy  suits  them  to  pastorates 
where  much  learning  is  neither  appreciated  nor  understood.  It 
works  like  a  two-edged  sword.  Yet,  says  The  Herald  of  Gospel 
Liberty  (Christian),  practically  every  denomination  has  grown 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  so  chiefly  of  its  churches  in  the  city  and 
in  the  more  favored  communities  that  they  are  requiring  a  com- 
plete college  education  for  all  of  their  ministers,  and  on  top  of  that 
perhaps  a  seminary  training.    The  Herald  makes  the  point  that — 

"This  program,  which  is  being  adopted  by  nearly  all  denomina- 
tions, is  making  it  almost  impossible  for  backward  communities 
to  secure  pastoral  oversight  from  other  than  the  preachers  of 
backward  denominations  which  require  no  educational  standard 
for  their  ministry.  These  are  usually  the  advocates  of  peculiar 
dogmas — such  as  the  'holy  rollers,'  for  instance.  Thus  the  re- 
ligious situation  of  these  neglected  sections  becomes  more  serious 
e\ery  year,  and  is  likely  to  be  turned  over  almost  entirely  to  freak 
sects  unless  larger  denominations  devise  some  plan  of  furnishing  a 
type  of  minister  who  vnll  be  willing  to  work  under  such  conditions 
and  live  in  such  communities.  It  is  a  wonderful  field  for  the  genu- 
ine mission  spirit — and  a  field  against  which  the  larger  interests  of 
the  denominations  are  militating  quite  seriously  just  now." 

Along  with  this  dearth  of  ministers  in  backward  communities, 
due  partly  to  the  new  program  of  the  Church,  is  a  similar  dearth 
of  physicians  caused  by  the  high  modern  standards  required  by 
law  for  medical  practitioners.    As  a  result, 

"The  good  old  'family  doctor,'  who  knew  little  of  modern 
medical  science  but  a  great  deal  of  common  home  remedies  and 
usually  a  great  deal  of  common  horse  sense,  who  always  hereto- 
fore grew  up  in  such  communities  and  remained  there  to  take  ade- 
quate care  of  its  medical  needs,  is  fast  passing  out  of  existence. 
Such  men  are  not  able  to  meet  the  high  tests  now  exacted  for 
medical  practise.  And  the  young  doctors  who  have  spent  many 
years  in  preparing  themseh'es  to  meet  these  new  medical  require- 
ments simply  can  not  be  persuaded  to  go  back  and  live  and  work 
in  such  environments.  Even  if  the  fees  could  be  made  large 
enough  to  make  such  a  practise  profitable,  the  long  ugly  drives 
over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  the  kind  of  folks  and  homes  to  which 
they  would  have  to  minister  woidd  soon  become  so  distasteful 
that  no  amount  of  money  could  hold  most  of  them  there.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  is  a  most  serious  shortage  of  doctors 
in  many  such  sections,  and  an  actual  suffering  for  medical  atten- 
tion in  inany  places^and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  almost 
prohibitive  prices  in  some  communities.  .  .  . 

"Unless  our  medical  associations  devise  some  plan  of  admit- 
ting to  the  profession  the  kind  of  men  who  can  serve  and  will 
serv'e  such  communities — serve  them  just  as  they  now  are  and 
will  be  for  a  generation  to  come — and  unless  the  various  denomi- 
nations do  likewise  for  the  ministry,  a  most  grievous  injustice  will 
be  worked  increasingly  against  these  unfortunate  communities. 
The  Herald  is  heartily  sympathetic  "n-ith  the  religious  and  medical 
leaders  who  are  agitating  for  better-trained  men  in  their  profes- 
sions; but  there  rests  upon  these  leaders  a  moral  obligation  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  xmiform  rule  will  not  do  and  that  our 
ministerial  groups  and  our  medical  associations  must  find  some 
practical  way  to  meet  the  imperative  needs  of  this  complex 
situation." 
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From  a  drawing  by  S\  dney  E.  FletCHEK 
AKCO  l<)Zi 


Greenland's  icy  mountains 


^/"O  MATTER  what  kind  ot 
>^jhL-ating  plant  you  have  it 
will  be  well  worth  your  while 
to  send  for  the  illustrated  book 
that  explains  the  investment 
features  of  the  Ideal  Type  A 
Heat  Machine.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it  ^t  once. 


are  icier  than  Greenfield's 

OUT  they  have  good  old-fashioned  winters  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  and  the  owners  of  old-fashioned  furnaces  spend  much 
lime  shoveling  coal. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  W.  K.  Nichols  took  out  his  old- 
fashioned  boiler  and  installed  an  Ideal  Type  A  Heat 
Machine.   This  is  what  he  writes: 

"//  consumes  one-third  less  coal  than  any  other  boiler 
I  have  had  anything  to  do  with. 

^^The  most  surprising  thing  is  what  becomes  of  the 
clinkers  and  ashes.  They  seem  to  be  consumed  in  some 
way,  as  I  get  less  ashes  in  three  days  now^  than  I  used 
to  get  in  one  day  from  the  boiler  I  took  out." 

The  explanation  is  that  the  Ideal  Type  A  Heat  Machine 
does  not  waste  heat  either  up  the  chimney  or.  in  coal  half 
consumed.  Beautiful  and  aristocratic  as  it  is,  it  works  harder 
than  any  boiler  ever  constructed,  and  pays  for  itself  in  the 
fuel  it  saves. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  America7\c  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


104  West  42nd  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Dept.  34 


816  So.  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO 


[ 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THEltE  is  the  largeness  of  sea  an<l  air 
spaces  in  these  lines  from  the  Amer- 
ican-Scandinarian  Reriew  (Xew  York"), 
which  -wo  quote  from  the  "Sprinsj;  Literary 
number."  Tlic  mystery  of  a  mysterious 
land  speaks  also. 

PROVIDENCE 

By  Matthias  Jochumssox 

Translated   from    the    Icelandic 
by   Jakobina   Johnson 

What  is  thatliglil.  which poinfsthew.iyfornio, — 
The  wa.v  where  mortal  cjos  no  liglit  can  s«>  ? 

"What  is  that  light,  on  which  all  lighc  depends 
.•\nd  with  creative  power  through  space  tlcscends? 

What   writes  of  "love"   on   youth's  illumined 
page 
And  "life  eternal"  on  the  brow  of  age? 

What  is  thy  light,  thou  fond  and  cliorished  ITope 
AVithout  which  all  the  world  would  darkly  grope? 
That  light  is   God. 

What  is  that  voice  I  hear  witliin,  through  life, 
That  echoes  thi-ough  our  ranks  of  common  strife? — 

A  father's  voice,  in  wisdom  to  appraise, 
A  mother's  voice,  to  comfort  all  the  race. 

What  voice  alone  attuned  perfection  sings 
AVhen  all  our  world  of  song  discordant  rings? 

Turns  into  day  the  darkness  of  the  throng 
And  agonies  of  death  to  hopeful  song? 
That  voice  is  God. 

What  mighty  hand  maintained  protecting  hold 
Upon  this  reed,  through  direst  winter  cold? 

And  foimd  my  life,  a  dormant  wind-tossed  seed. 
And  planted  it,  supplying  every  need? — 

The  hand  whose  torch  must  touch  the  suti  with 
light. 
Whose  shadow  means  calamity  and  night. 

The  hand  whose  law  has  written  its  control 
Upon  each  Uly  and  eternal  soul? 
That  hand  is  God. 

Not  often,  "ne  take  it.  is  a  woman  found 
engaged  in  such\vork  as  Sara, here  described 
in  the  London  Spectator,  and  pleasant  is 
the  fancy  that  links  her  with  Cleopatra 
and  other  floating  princesses,  especially 
Cleopatra: 

THE  BARGEE 
By  Camilla  Doyle 

Sara  with  the  vivid  eyes 

Glittering  blue,  in  those  black  folds 

<Jf  your  monstrous  hood  that  bolds 

Thoughts  which  I  surmise 

To  be  calm,  to  be  fantastic. 

As  slow  water,  as  the  plastic 

Change  of  wind-waves  in  your  hood — 

If  I  should 

See  you,  Sai-a,  in  a  dream 

You  would  seem 

Egypt's  unforgotten  lady. 

Spreading  such  a  massive  shady 

Setting  round  your  gi-eat  eyes'  gleam — 

Like  the  wig  of  strange  description 

Round  the  face  of  an  Egyptian; 

Such  a  thought  should  be  your  gift 

To  the  dream  wherein  you'd  drift. 

Sara  whose  clear  voice  outringing. 

Laughing    tempests    broadcast    flinging. 

Sets  the  river-echo  singing. 

If  I  saw  you  in  a  dream 

You  would  siu-ely  seem 

Of  a  Tudor  haughtiness. 

When  you  shout  to  all  at  random. 

Stamping  in  a  glorious  tantrum. 

With  a  mien  of  fierce  princess. 

One  more  Great  Queen  Bess. 

Sara  with  that  sudden  gi-ace 
Sharpening  to  a  smile  your  face. 
If  in  dreams  I  saw  you  drifting. 
Setting  half-caught  vistas  shifting 


Kound  you,  then  for  sure 

I  should  think  that  smile  the  lure 

Of  a  princess  set  afloat 

In  sonic  ancient  Cianges  boat, 

-\nd  my  dream  would  make  you  drift 

Down  wine-black  rivers  marble-clilTed, 

On  some  incredible  moonlight  tour. 

Near  ivory  locks  at  night  to  moor 

Ebony  prows  of  Indian  making — 

And  with  waking 

Smiles  Like  yours  would  still  endure. 


We  rely  on  Scribncr's  at  least  once  a 
month,  but  the. Juno  i.ssue  contains  a  meager 
supplj'  of  verse.  The  poetry  is  better 
than  the  theme  here,  for  "potentates" 
have  plenty  of  swift  devices  for  exchanging 
scenes. 

COUNTRY-BRED 

By  William  Hervey  Woods 

High  in  the  canon  walls  men  call  the  street. 
He  reigns  in  sleek  seclusion,  potentate 
O'er  half  the  earth,  cocooncnl  in  gilded  state 

And  silken  ease  that   once  a  monarch's  suite 

Alone  endowed;  and  at  liis  bidding  meet 

Trade's  coinmaudeerers.  on  whose  blulT  debate 
Not  only  marts,  but  kings  and  councii.;  wait 

To  know  if  hungry  nations  yet  may  eat. 

But  now  he  sits,  hea<l  bent  and  eyes  a-dream, 
A  lonely  man  there  in  his  lofty  room, 

.\nd  wonders  if  along  t  he  old  home  hill 

Dogwood's  in  snow,  and  o'er  the  purring  stream 

A  haunted  wind  breathes  of  the  wild-grai)e  bloom 
Wliile  all  the  dusk  mourns  with  the  wliip-poor- 
will. 


XoT  much  poetry  can  be  inspired  by 
conferences  that  fail  such  as  Genoa  failed. 
But  to  mark  it  as  it  passed  we  gather  up 
these  two  that  express  the  hopes  instead  of 
the  failure.  Phillpotts's  lines  appear  in  the 
London  Observer: 

HE.A.RT  AND  BRAi:f 

(The  Genoa  Conference) 

BY  EDEX  PHILLPOTT.S 

Night-foundered  Heart  had  lost  her  ways 

Amid  long  strivings  of  good-will. 

Noble  endeavors  come  to  nil. 

And  heaven-liigh  futilities 

Pursued  in  faith,  with  passion  strong 

To  slay  the  evil,  right  the  wrong. 

Now  wan  and  weary,  faint  and  spent, 

Foi-  some  new  guiding  star  she  gropes; 

To  hght  another  vision,  blent 

Of  her  great  will  and  deatiiless  hopes. 

And  Brain,  grown  bitter  with  the  blows 

He'd  beat  upon  the  vile  and  base. 

Staggered  before  the  iron  face 

Of  huge,  imconquered  human  woes. 

He  smote  and  smote  and  could  not  see 

What  lacked  his  mighty  energy. 

But  marked  each  stroke  deflected  sheer 

From  armed  ignorance  and  greed 

That  scorned  his  challenges  austere. 

Flouted  the  clarion  of  his  creed. 

O  generous  Heart,  O  Brain  steel-bright. 

Foregather,  come  together,  rise. 

And  dawn  shall  break  upon  the  night 

Of  your  divided  destinies. 

To  wake  the  weary  soul  of  earth 

Sunk  in  long  impotence  and  dearth. 

When  Reason  mounts  her  empty  throne — 

For  orb  and  sceptre  Heart  and  Brain — 

Mankind  shall  come  into  liis  own 

And  human  Love  with  Wisdom  reign. 


The  Toronto  GZo?;c  printed  this  from  one 
who  saw  the  hopes  of  a  new  Columbus: 

GENOA,  1922 

BY  J.    LEWIS  .MlLLIGA^r 

Fair  Genoa!     Italia's  ancient  pride! 

Flanked  by  the  hills  and  fronted  on  the  sea; 

At  once  the  symbol  of  Stability 
.\iid  Enterprise:  the  ever-pulsing  tide 
Lurtxl  thy  great  son  to  venture  on  its  wide 

And  perilous  wastes,  o'er  which  in  visions  he 

Beheld  a  Western  World  which  was  to  bo 
A  home  where  migrant  peoples  would  abide. 

Fair  Genoa!     Give  to  war-worn  mankind 
A  new  Columbus,  who  with  ultra  sight 

Can  sec  a  world  to  wliich  otu*  eyes  are  blind. 
Where  Lovo  is  Consort  to  the  reign  of  Might, 
Where  Peace  at  last  shall  clasp  the  hand  of  Right, 

And  B.'-otherliood  shall  all  ihc  nations  bind! 

It's  annising  to  find  this  poem  in  the 
New  York  Nation,  and  also  heartening  to 
see  that  editors  have  not  become  bereft 
of  a  sense  of  humor: 

THE  BELL 
By  James  Kortt 

On  the  day  that  I  stf)ppcd  begging  at  the  heels  of 

life— 
On  that  day,  as  I  sat  on  a  high  hill,  looking  at 

the  sun, 
I  heard  a  bell  strike  far  up  in  the  sky,  and  my 

heart  swelled. 
And  into  my  heart  with  laughter  came  trooping 

the  lovely  young-wise  cliildren  of  the  wisdom 

of  the  earth. 

Years  had  passed  before  that  day;  each  year  the 

circling  sea.sons  found  me  sad  and  mournful 

in  the  same  place. 
The  fifes  of  spring  played  to  me,  the  green  grass 

cried  to  mo,  but  I  would  not  dance; 
The  winds  of  autumn  tugged  at  me,  but  I  would 

not  sail; 
Love  found  me  frightened,  (luestioning,  and  swept 


In  terror  I  fled  to  the  schools,  and  pulling  at  the 

Philosopher's  beard,  asked  why,  an<.i  why? 
I    listened   respectfully  to  the  wheeze  and  clatter 

of  the  editor's  office; 
I  slept  through  the  profes.sor's  lectiu'c  and  humbly 

knew  that  I  must  be  respectful,  even  while 

I  slept; 
There  was  not  a  clrum  beaten  or  a  tambourine 

clashed  anywhere  but  I  was  there,   beating 

time,  beating  time. 

Until  one  day  I  hcurd  a  sweet  be'.l  pealing,  far  in 

the  blue  sky  pealing,  pealing; 
And  into  my  heart  with  laughter  came  trooping 

the  lovely  young-wise  cliildren  of  the  wisdom 

of  the  earth. 

It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  the  philosopher,  but 
my  laughing  heart  tells  me  he  is  still  drawing 
triangles  in  the  sky. 

Having  business  elsewhere.  I  left  the  editor  plea- 
suring in  the  midst  of  his  favorite  indignations. 

Sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  stone,  listening  to  the  blue 
jays  squalling  wisdom  in  the  trees,  I  could  find 
a  pension  in  my  heart  for  every  professor  in 
the  world. 

On  the  day  that  I  stopped  begging  at  the  heels  of 

life,  lo. 
The   brown-robed    mother    of   the    western    liills 

taught  me  quietness; 
The  blue-e.ved  mother  of  waters  taught  me  peace. 
Love  shall  have  his  toll  of  me;  I   have  honey  for 

every  bee  and  seeds  for  every  winging  bird. 
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"When  you  say  'Vood  Dliorning'^ 

from  behind  a 


'V  BURNS 


T, 


POPULAR  SIZES 
PRICED 


HE  selection  of  your  cigar  is  always  a 
matter  of  importance.  But  the  selection 
of  your  first  cigar  of  the  day  is  more  than 
that.    It's  a  great  deal  like  getting  out  of 


10^ 


to 


15'^ 


Actual  Size 

ROBT.  BURNS 

STAPLES 

10c  straight 

Doxof  50— 84.75 


bed  on  the  right  side. 


Seven  A.  M.  and  seven  P.  M.  are  one  and 
the  same  to  Robt.  Burns.  Robt.  Burns  is 
an  agreeable  companion  at  any  hour  of 
the  day.  For  with  all  the  wonderful  full- 
bodied  flavor  of  the  full  Havana  filler, 
there's  an  equally  wonderful  mildness  that 
comes  from  proper  aging,  curing  and  mel- 
lowing.    Have  you  tried  one  lately? 

RATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW   YORK    CITY 
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HORRIBLE  HOLLYWOOD.  HOME  OF  HOKUM 


H 


OLLYWOOD  LS  A  HORRIBLE  HOLE,  and  Karl  K. 
Kitchen,  who  has  been  investigating  the  place  for 
several  months,  says  he  can  prove  it.  It  is  such  a 
horrible  place  that,  conjectures  Mr.  Kitchen,  the  late  William 
Desmond  Taylor,  reported  to  have  been  murdered  there,  really 
committed  suicide  rather  than  remain  in  Hollywood  another  fort- 
night. It  is  a  "forlorn  suburb,"  there  is  "nothing  doing"  either 
in  the  daytime  or  after  dark,  the  "cafe  life"  consists  of  lunching 
in  cafeterias.    You  can  determine  how  long  an.v  one  has  lived  in 


Photo  fioin  the  United  Artists. 

TYPICAL 


HOLLYWOOD  INHABITANTS   "ON   THE  JOB 


Tlic  chief  excitement  they  may  find  m  the  famous  celluloid  city,  says  a  careful  investigator,  is  getting 

calluses  on  their  waists  by  carrying  trays  in  the  local  cafeterias.      The  "Horrors  of  Hollywood,"  in  his 

cindid  opinion,  are  those  of  any  "forlorn  suburb"  wliere  there  is  "never  anything  doing." 


Holh-^ood,  declares  jNIr.  Ivitchen,  by  the  calluses  on  his  or  her 
waist-line  caused  bj'  carrj-ing  traj^s  in  the  local  "earry-away- 
your-own"  eating-joints.  Mr.  Kitchen  speaks  of  his  stay  in  the 
suburb  as  the  length  of  his  "interment,"  and  insists  that,  be- 
cause a  few  of  the  inmates  of  the  Holh'wood  film  colony  have 
married  "from  time  to  time,"'  they  are  less  to  be  censui-ed  as 
^lormons  than  pitied  as  morons.  The  correspondent  .spent  a 
week-end  in  the  home  of  ]VIary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
which  he  found  much  like  any  thoroughly  domestic  suburban 
home-^except  for  a  complete  moving  picture  ijrojoetion  room 
where  ]Mary  and  Doug  and  their  guests  spend  much  of  CA'ery 
evening  looking  at  "the  pictures."  Altogether,  IVIr.  Etehen's 
investigations  seem  to  have  convinced  him  that  Hollj-w^ood  is 
anything  but  a  sink  of  iniquity.  "Right  at  the  outset,"  he 
writes  in  the  introduction  of  his  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York 
World— 

Let  me  state  that  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Straton,  would  not  only 
approve  of  Holl\-Avood  but  give  it  his  blessing.  For  just  as  an 
oil-well  may  be  described  as  a  hole  in  the  ground  owned  by  a 
liar,  Hollywood  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of  bungalows 
and  motion-picture  studios  "\\Titten  about  by  liars. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  more  lies  have  been  written  about  this 
dreary,  desolate  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  than  any  other  part  of 
California.  Only  the  climate  of  this  alleged  "sun-kissed"  State 
lias  ))een  more  misrepresented,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  the  public 
prints.  And  while  I  am  on  the  stibject  of  "sun-kissed"  Cali- 
fornia, I  want  to  explain  why  it  is  so  called.  To  put  it  crudely 
but  correctly,  it  is  because  the  sun  long  ago  kissed  it  "good-by." 

Yes,    dear   simple-minded   readers,    to   any   one   who    really 


knows  Hollywood  and  its  inmates,  the  stories  that  have  been 
])rinted  about  its  gay  life  are  a  joke.  The  tragedy  of  it  is  that 
they  are  taken  seriously. 

There  is  no  more  necessity  for  you  to  put  on  asbestos  mittens 
or  sprinkle  this  page  with  chlorid  of  lime  because  this  story 
is  about  HoIl\-\vood  than  there  is  for  Eastern  visitors  in  this 
wretched  suburb  to  wear  signs  reading:  "Not  in  the  MoAnes — 
Don't  Shoot." 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  but  an  inmate  can  take  this  bunga- 
low Greenwich  Village  seriously.  However,  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  maligned  in  the  public  prints.     Holh-\vood  is 

simply  that  part  of  Los  Angeles 
in  which  the  majority  of  its 
motion-picture  studios  are  lo- 
cated. Consequently  a  third  of 
its  population — between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  souls — are 
in  some  way  connected  with  the 
motion-picture  industry.  At  the 
present  time  most  of  them  are 
only  connected  with  the  studios 
bj^  telephone — but  we'll  come  to 
that  later.  Ilolh^wood  is  in  no 
sense  a  citj'.  It  has  no  local  gov- 
ernment, no  art  galleries,  no  mu- 
seums, no  institutions  of  learning 
aside  from  primary  schools  and  kin- 
dergartens— nothing  that  makes 
the  slightest  pretense  to  culture 
— civic  or  otherwise. 

Its  only  restaurants  are  cafe- 
terias—  self-serve  tooth  and  jaw 
gymnasiums  where  it  is  as  fash- 
ionable to  use  a  toothpick  in 
public  as  it  is  to  leave  the  spoon 
ill  one's  cup.  It  doesn't  boast 
of  a  single  theater  except  the 
cheapest  mo\'ie  playhouses. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any 
life  —  Avicked    or    of     the     night 
variety  —  anywhere     "vvithin     its 
precincts.   If  in  the  daytime  more 
than  two  people  walk  abreast  on 
Ilollj-wood  or  Sunset  Boulevards 
— broad  avenues  that  lead  nowhere — -the  inhabitants  mistake 
them    for    a    parade.      And    at   night — it   is  too    dark    to    see 
anything.     In  fact,  no  inmate  of  this  quiet  suburb  leaves  his 
home  after  sundown  except,  perhaps,  to  buy  an  evening  paper. 
Consequently  its  gaj'  life — its  naughty,  ■wdeked  gay  life — is 
confined  to  its  bungalows.     But  despite  the  fact  that  the  attics 
and  basements  of  these  bungalows  are  on  the  same  floor,  this 
naughty,  wicked  night  life  in  Hollywood  is  not  on  the  level. 
How  did  Holl\-W'Ood  get  a  bad  name?  you  ask. 
Principally  because  one  moA"ie  actor — an  overpaid,   overfed 
comedian  who  didn't  Vwe  in  Holh'wood — was  connected  with  the 
accidental  death  of  a  film  actress  in  San  Francisco,  and  an  un- 
solved murder  mystery  within  its  borders  focused  the  attention 
of  the  entire  country  on  its  gelatin  set. 

Similar  untoward  happenings  have  taken  place  in  other  en- 
\-ironments,  but  rarely  has  an  entire  community  been  held  up 
as  a  horrible  example  because  of  them.  Hollj-wood  and  its 
mo^vie  set  are  no  more  to  be  condemned  because  Fatty  Arbuckle 
was  tried  for  manslaughter  and  William  Desmond  Taylor  was 
mysteriously  murdered  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  city 
in  which  sensational  crimes  have  been  committed. 

The  Taylor  murder  mystery  remains  an  unusually  interesting 
murder  mystery.  But  William  Desmond  Taylor  was  not  a 
particularly  important  member  of  the  local  film  colony,  and  there 
has  never  been  anything  to  show  that  his  murderer  was  connected 
with  the  mo\-ies.  JNIy  owm  theory  is  that  he  committed  suicide 
rather  than  remain  in  Holljnvood  another  fortnight. 

Mr.  Kitchen  here  digresses  to  insist  that  he  holds  no  brief 
for  Hollywood  or  its  film  colony,  but  haAing  lived  in  its  gelatin 
set  for  a  month — as  well  as  ha\-ing  made  an  even  longer  sojourn 
three  years  ago — he  feels  it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  set  forth  the 
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In  every  man's  mind  there  is  the  hope 
that  at  some  stage  of  his  career  he  will 
own  a  Cadillac. 

He  may  declare  that  ambition  to  his 
intimates,  or  cherish  it  silently  in  his 
thoughts,  but  in  either  case  it  remains  a 
strong  and  inspiring  influence. 

He  ardently  desires  a  Cadillac  because  he 
knows  it  is  conceded  the  world  over 
to  be  the  acme  of  motor  car  perfection 
and  enjoyment. 

But  his  regard  for  the  car  goes  deeper 
even  than  that.  Acquiring  his  Cadillac  is 
to  be  a  signal  event,  a  milestone  in  his 
affairs.  He  contemplates  the  Cadillac  as  a 


possession  that  will  reflect  his  own  tastes 
and  standards,  be  the  outward  sign  of  his 
success  and  position  in  life. 

He  looks  forward  to  its  ownership  as  a 
form  of  self-expression,  whereby,  in  the 
last  analysis,  he  may  reveal  his  innate 
human  love  of  fine  and  beautiful  things. 

In  this  practically  universal  admiration 
and  -aspiration  for  the  Cadillac  there  is 
involved  a  responsibility  which  might  well 
cause  any  manufacturer  serious  reflection. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  rigidly 
the  standards  of  the  Cadillac,  that  it 
may  be  always  worthy  of  the  tribute 
paid  it  by  these  future  Cadillac  owners. 


CADILLAC     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT, 

Division    of   General    Motors    Corporation 
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real  facts  about  "this  homo  of  hokum."     He  proceeds  with  the 
duty  as  follows: 

Because  many  of  its  male  gelatin  set  wear  little  black  mus- 
taches and  ffo\(  ])ants,  there  is  no  occasion  to  refer  to  them  as 
"The  Horrors  of  Hollywood." 

I  have  seen  movie  actors  drest  as  Bishops  and  Cardinals 
eatinp:  ham  sandwiches  on  Fridays.  1  have  visited  mo\ie  queens 
who  spent  weeks  trying  to  locate  their  maternal  i)arents  in  order 
to  be  photogra])hed  with  them  to  "show  the  world"  that  their 
home  life  was  above  suspicion.  T  even  attended  a  church 
wedding  at  which  "Come  Back  to  Erin"  was  played  by  the 
organist  instead  of  the  march  from  "Lohengrin." 

But  these  hai)penings,  individually  or  collectively,  should  not 
cause  the  public  prints  to  refer  to  the  inmates  of  Hollywood  as 
murd(n"ers,  ho])  tiends  or  libertines. 

The  truth  is  that  Hollywood  is  as  dull  as  the  pfo\-erbial  ditch 


POSITIVELY  THE  LARGEST  "SET     EVER  MADE  IN   THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Tills  phrase  has  been  used  often  before,  but  tliis  time,  it  is  authoritatively  announced,  there  is  no  doubt 

of  Its  truth.     The  picture  shows  part  of  the  Norman  castle  sets  under  construction  at  the  Fairbanks- 

Pickford  studios,  where  "Doug"  is  making  a  multi-reel  celluloid  of  "Robin  Hood." 


water.  Most  of  the  studios  are  closed  or  running  on  part-time. 
Salaries  have  been  cut  in  fractions.  Extras — even  men  with 
beards  who  could  play  millionaires  and  professors — who  used  to 
receive  $10  and  $12  a  day  are  now  glad  to  get  $3.50  and  $4 — 
less,  in  fact,  than  a  day  laborer's  wage.  Actors  are  engaged  only 
for  each  separate  picture  and  at  salaries  they  would  have  spurned 
a  year  ago,  with  the  result  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  film  colony  are  "between  pictures,"  "at  liberty"  as  it  is  called 
out  here. 

The  film  colony  out  here  hasn't  any  money  to  spend  in  riotous 
living,  even  if  there  were  any  place  to  spend  it. 

As  Charlie  Chaplin  told  me,  if  there  was  any  \ice  in  Hollywood, 
he'd  have  a  piece  of  it.  He  has  to  go  to  bed  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  every  night,  like  everybody  else  out  here,  because  there 
is  no  place  else  to  go. 

"I  played  a  game  of  dominoes  last  night  and  I  feel  terrible 
guilty,"  Charlie  confessed  to  me  one  morning.  "Do  you 
suppose  Dr.  Straton  will  roast  me  to  his  congregation  next 
Sunday?" 

It  must  be  admitted  that  one  can  motor  to  Santa  Monica, 
some  fifteen  miles  away,  and  dance  at  Sunset  Inn— the  alleged 
center  of  the  alleged  gay  life  in  that  windswept  community. 
And  the  white-front  restaurants  in  Los  Angeles  are  open  until 
midnight.  But  in  Hollywood  there  is  nothing  but  darkness  and 
gloom.  That  is  why  the  stories  about  the  "gay  doings"  in  this 
forlorn  suburb  are  too  absurd  for  words. 

"Come  with  me,"  invites  Mr.  Kitchen,  "to  Armstrong  & 
Carlton's — center  of  Hollywood's  mad  life  at  noontime."    For — 


Not  to  visit  Armstrong  &  Carlton's  is  to  miss  the  best  that  Hol- 
lywood has  to  offer.  For  part  of  its  cafeteria  is  equipped  with 
tables  to  which  waitresses  will  actually  bring  your  luncheon! 

Here  the  elite  of  the  gelatin  set  lunch  daily  if  not  (exactly 
gaily.  The  ameba  of  the  gelatin  drama  must  be  in  the  hash 
ser\'ed  here,  for  scenario  writers  are  as  much  addicted  to  it  as 
screen  screams  or  ingenues  with  ])hony  mothers.  The  only 
drawback  to  it  is  the  fact  that  so  many  tourists  arc  \isiting  it 
that  e\en  the  highest  priced  film  stars  are  often  unable  to  find 
seats. 

The  sightseeing  automobile  companies  of  Los  Angeles  have 
capitalized  the  alleged  scandals  of  Hollywood  to  the  limit. 
They  run  huge  motor  buses  to  the  graveyard  where  Taylor  is 
buried  and  "luncheon  at  Armstrong  &  Carlton's"  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  trip.  The  yaps  who  make  the  excursion  naturally 
expopt  to  see  gun-play.  One  of  the  sightseers  told  me  he  wanted 
his  money  back  because  there  wasn't  a  single  nuirder  committed 

during  the  entire  trip. 

I  lunched  at  Armstrong  &  Carl- 
ton's twice  without  seeing  any- 
thing more  devilish  than  an  as- 
sistant director  order  a  second 
cup  of  coffee.  The  third  time  I 
went  there  it  was  so  crowded 
with  tourists  and  sightseers  that 
I  had  to  join  mj'  movie  friends 
at  "Frank's  " — a  cheap  restaurant 
across  the  street. 

"I'm  going  back  on  the  stage 
next  season.  They  wanted  to 
cut  mj'  salary  $500  a  week  and  I 
wouldn't  stand  for  it." 

If  I  heard  this  once  I  heard  it 
a  hundred  times  during  my  en- 
forced sojourn  among  the  movie 
makers.  It  is  the  "set"  speech 
of  nearly  every  actor  and  actress 
"between  pictures"  —  even  if 
their  last  picture  was  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation." 

But  when  you  read  that  Miss 
Maybelle  Meringue  or  Handsome 
Harry  Huckleberry  has  decided 
to  give  up  the  deaf  and  dumb 
drama  and  return  to  their  first 
love — the  stage — you  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  their  contracts 
have  expired  and  that  neither 
Abie  Wogglebaum  nor  Leo  Prat- 
theimer  wants  to  renew  them.  All 
the  theaters  on  Broadway,  if  they 
functioned  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  jear,  could  not  provide 
standing-room,  let  alone  employ- 
ment, for  the  actors  and  actresses 
of  HoUj-wood  who  are  returning 
to  the  stage  next  season. 
And  the  reason  is  very  simple — 
HoUj'wood  as  a  motion-picture  community  has  seen  its  best 
days.  This  doesn't  mean  that  its  studios  will  be  abandoned 
and  the  industry  transferred  to  the  East,  but  it  does  mean  that 
the  days  of  big  salaries,  wholesale  productions  and  reckless 
expenditures  are  over. 

Little  by  little  the  industry  in  Hollywood  is  being  put  on  a 
safe  if  not  exactly  a  sane  basis.  Authors  are  no  longer  paid 
fabulous  prices  for  the  screen  rights  to  their  books  and  plays. 
Actors  are  no  longer  put  under  long-time  contracts  and  paid 
whether  they  work  or  loaf.  In  fact,  economy  is  the  watchword 
all  along  the  gelatin  line. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished.  Too  many  "relatives" 
are  on  the  pajToUs,  and  directors  are  still  more  expert  in  thinking 
up  new  ways  to  waste  time  than  in  de^^sing  new  business.  There 
are  still  too  many  people  in  the  picture  business  in  Hollywood 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  garment  trades.  But  there  is  a  notice- 
able improvement  over  conditions  as  the  'WTiter  found  them 
three  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  studios  are  functioning 
at  the  present  time  is  not  the  least  improvement.  Not  only 
have  too  many  pictures  been  made  of  late,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  decidedly  mediocre — to  speak  mildly.  The  few  intelligent 
actors  and  directors  out  here  realize  this.  It  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  slump  in  attendance  at  mo-vie  playhouses  all  over  the 
country.  The  worth-while  pictures  have  invariably  played  to 
good  business,  and  that  is  why  the  "best  minds"  in  Hollywood 
are  endeavoring  to  make  "fewer  and  better  pictures." 

So  the  shutdown  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  industry^ 
despite  the  hardslitp  it  has  worked  on  many  untalented  stars 
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Tire  Competition^^  Good, Bad 

and  Indifferent 


HE  average  American 

was  raised  on  the  idea 

that  the  more  people 

who  competed  for  his 

trade  the  better  off  he  was. 

Like  many  good  ideas,  it  has 
several  sides. 

They  all  show  themselves  clearly 
in  the  tire  business. 

*  *  * 

There  are  tires  which  prefer  to 
compete  largely  on  a  price  basis. 
Believing  that  the  public  is  more 
interested  in  the  dollars  and  cents 
they  pay  than  in  the  worth  of 
what  they  get. 

On  the  other  hand,  U.  S.  Boyal 
Cords  believe  differently. 

And  car-owners  who  use  Royal 
Cords  have  a  plus  feeling  which 
they  get  both  from  actual  experi- 
ence, and  because  they  realize  the 
integrity  of  the  manufacturer. 

People  don't  think  of  Royal 
Cords  as  high-priced  tires.  They 
think  of  them  as  better  tires. 

In  the  man  who  knows  what  a 


Prices  on  United  States  Pas 
senger  Car  Tires  and  Tubes, 
effective  May  8th,  are  not 
subject  to  ivar-tax,   the 
xvar'tax    having    been 
included. 


good,  faithful  product  the  Royal 
Cord  is,  the  tire  that  makes  price 
its  main  argument  hardly  arouses 
more  than  a  little  curiosity. 

*  -x-  * 

So  which  is  better? 

A  tire  that  thinks  a  man  has 
no   judgment   beyond    his 
pocket-book? 

Or  a  tire  like  the  U.  S. 
Royal  Cord — which 
credits  the  public 
withtheinstinct 
forqua/it>',and 
the  sense  to 
find   out 
true  econ' 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 
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and  loiul-inouthed  directors.  The  i)ietiiro  business  must  be 
deflated — it  still  needs  many  drastic  economies — a  good  house- 
cloaningr  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom.  There  are  too 
many  illiterate  aliens  in  control  of  the  big  companies.  When 
they  are  weeded  out  by  bad  business  and  replaced  by  intelligent, 
well-trained  men,  there  "ft-ill  be  still  fewer  and  much  better 
]iictures. 

Will  Hollywood  remain  on  the  map? 

As  long  as  JNIary  Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Charlie 
Chaplin  live  and  Avork  there,  it  will.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  are  no  indications  that  they  will  desert  California.  But 
the  facts  that  interior  lighting  is  being  n\orc  and  more  used  in 
making  pictures,  that  the  "locations,"  around  Los  Angeles  have 
been  used  so  many  times  that  they  are  stale,  and  that  the  changed 
climate  is  making  outdoor  work  in  the  Anntcr  time  impossible, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Hollywood  is  not  yet  threatened  wiih  the  sack,  but  it  woiddn't 
surprize  me  to  wake  up  some  fine  morning  in  the  not  too  dim  and 
distant  future  and  read  that  nearly  all  the  big  companies  would 
make  their  pictures  in  and  about  New  York. 


WHERE   "DOUG"  AND  "MARY"  LEAD  THEIR  PLACID  LIVES. 

One  room  in  their  suburban  Hollj-wood  residence  is  equipped  as  a  cozy  and  complete  movie  theater, 

and  there  the  two  screen  stars,  we  are  assured,  enjoy  a  complete  picture  program  every  evening 

when  they  are  at  home — where  they  are  said  to  be  alx)ut  seven  evenings  of  every  week.     Their 

lives  are  described  as  models  of  suburban  domesticity. 


Thr.' ■  \xiirs  ago,  Aviien  the  mouon-pieturc  industry  was  at  tlie 
height  of  its  prosperity,  Holhnvood  Avas  dull  enough.  There 
was  nothing  to  spend  money  on,  even  when  the  film  colony  had 
money.  To-day,  v>-i'Ai  the  studios  turning  out  one-third  as 
many  pictures  and  \rixh.  salaries  one-third  of  what  they  were,  it 
is  the  dreariest,  most  desolate  place  imaginalile. 

In  short,  the  Hollywood  of  fiction  does  not  exist.  Its  gaiety 
and  wickedness  are  about  as  spontaneous  as  the  winter  sunshine 
in  -Southern  California. 

So.  suffice  it  to  say  that  Holh-Avood  is  simply  a  state  of  mind. 
1  know  its  faults  and  its  \irtues  and  I  sjiupathize  with  both. 

It  was  with  the  virtues  of  IIollA-wood,  presumably,  that  ISIr. 
Kitchen  went  to  SATnpathize  when  he  spent  a  Aveek-end  at  the 
home  of  "INIarA-"  and  "Doug."  Both  of  them,  of  course,  haA-e 
lieen  diAorced  and  remarried,  but  ]Mr.  Kitchen  is  far  from  in- 
cluding either  in  his  !Mormonical  or  moronical  categories.  He 
A\Tites,  in  a  chatty  way: 

We  sat  doAvn,  six  at  the  table — !Mary  at  the  head  of  the  fesliAe 
board,  A\-ith  Douglas  on  her  left;  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Case,  "the 
gentleman  v.ith  the  typcAVTiter"  and  his  accompanist. 

It  was  Saturday  night  at  the  BcAcrly  Hills  home  of  ISIr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Avhere  aac  had  arriAed  to  spend  the 
Aveek-end  with  the  famous  film  stars.  But  it  Avas  in  no  sense  a 
festiAe  occasion.  In  fact,  it  Avas  after  seA'en  o'clock  before  all  of  us 
left  the  studio,  and  no  one  Avas  drest.  We  didn't  even  begin 
the  meal  Avith  a  cocktail,  for  Avhile  the  Fatrbanks-Pickford  menage 
is  perfectly  appointed  in  CA-ery  respect,  cocktails  are  rarely 
serA'ed.  Doug  insists  that  CAen  the  rarest  champagne  tastes 
like  citrate  of  magnesia — so,  what's  the  use? 

There  Avas  a  printed  menu  of  the  dinner  in  front  of  Mary's 
plate  and  the  meal  Avas  perfectly  serA-ed  by  a  French  butler  and 
a  second  man;  but  its  formality  ended  there.     Before  the  first 


course  was  serA-ed  Doug  got  up  to  start  the  phonograph,  and  ho 
left  the  table  again  when  the  dessert  arrived  to  find  a  box  of 
Aintage  cigars. 

Despite  the  spaciousness  of  the  dining-room,  with  its  beamed 
ceiling,  rich  rugs  and  massive  furniture,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
dinner  Avas  decidedly  intimate  and  homelike.  Shop  talk  was 
dropt  Avlun  Ave  left  the  studio,  and  the  conversation,  Avhich  was 
genera!,  never  once  turned  to  tlu-  gelatine  side  of  their  existence. 
JNIary,  in  a  simple  semi-cAening  frock  Avhich  she  had  hastily 
donned  on  our  arriAal,  discust  her  shopping  expedition  to 
Los  Angeles  Avhich  she  had  made  that  morning,  Avhile  Douglas 
argued  Avith  Frank  Case,  a  Xcav  York  hotel  proprietor  and 
brother  Lamb,  ou  merits  of  the  plan  for  making  the  Grand 
Canyon  a  natioiial  receptacle  for  safetj-razor  blades  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  In  short,  the  meal  A\-as  like  any  one 
of  a  thousand  others  serA'ed  in  Avell-appointcd  American  homes. 
No  one  ventured  any  particularly  Avitty  remark,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  CA^ery  one  from  laughing  at  the  banalities 
that  Avere  uttered.  And  as  every  one  had  an  appetite,  the 
dinner  av;is  ou  unquestioned  success. 

As  the  guest  of  honor  I  was  seated 
at  Mary's  right,  and  we  had  quite 
a  little  heart-to-heart  talk  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  — strictly  be- 
tween ourselves.  She  confided  to  me 
that  in  the  tAvo  years  or  more  that 
she  had  been  married  to  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  she  had  dined  only  three 
times  Avithout  him. 

"And  on  tAvo  of  those  occasions 
Douglas  joined  me  shortly  after 
dinner,"  she  added  proudly. 

From  the  admiring  glance  she 
gaAe  her  actor-husband  as  she  made 
this  confession,  it  As^as  obA-ious  that 
their  tAvo  years  of  married  life  haA'e 
not  spoiled  their  romance.  If  ]Mary 
Pickford  is  not  head  OA-er  heels  iu 
lo\-e  A\ith  Douglas  Fairbanks,  then 
she  is  a  far  greater  actress  off  the 
screen  than  she  is  on  it.  I  haAe 
obserA-ed  many  young  married 
couples,  but  I  haA'e  never  seen  such 
unmistakable  dcA'otion  as  this  fa- 
mous married  pair  laA'ish  on  each 
other.  They  literally  hang  on  each 
other's  Avords — CA'en  the  most  triA'ial 
matters  are  referred  to  each  other's 
o])inions.  In  fact,  they  still  act  as 
tho  they  were  on  their  honeymoon. 
^^^len  Douglas,  as  Mary  always 
calls  him,  returned  to  the  table  Avith 
the  cigars,  Avhich  he  had  the  butler  pass  around  A\-ith  all  the 
dignity  due  a  1908  HaAana,  the  moA"ies  Avere  mentioned  for 
the  first  time. 

"There  Avere  only  two  l^o.xes  of  these  cigars  in  the  humidor  of 
a  big  Xcav  York  importing  house,"  explained  Fairbanks.  "And 
it  Avas  only  because  'The  Tliree  jSIusketeers'  was  the  faA'orite 
book  of  the  proprietor  that  he  consented  to  part  ANith  one  of 
them.  KnoAving  my  loA^e  for  the  character  of  d'Artagnan,  he 
made  me  a  present  of  the  entire  box." 

"I  don't  see  hoAV  any  one  can  smoke  them — they're  so  long 
and  black,"  said  Mary.  And  I  belicAe  Doug  woidd  haAe 
endeaAored  to  justify  his  fondness  for  the  rare  weeds  if  the  butler 
had  not  asked  our  hostess  AA'hether  he  should  serA'e  coffee  in  the 
draAving-room  or  at  the  table. 

"We'll  haA'e  coffee  in  the  other  room  and  see  the  pictures," 
said  Mary  simply.  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  we 
moA'ed  into  the  huge  liA'ing-room,  which  had  been  transformed 
into  a  priA'ate  picture  theater  for  the  occasion.  A  full-size 
screeiucoA'ered  the  middle  of  the  wp,ll  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
Avhile  the  couches  and  easy  chairs  were  arranged  in  tAvo  roAvs 
at  the  "Other  end.  On  the  steps  leading  to  this  improA-ised  play- 
house were  other  chairs,  and  Avhat  I  had  supposed  to  be  a  blank 
wall  covered  Avith  tapestry  "was  a  full-size  projection  box.  In 
short,  here  Avas  a  complete  motion-picture  theater,  and  Avhile 
t"he  coffee  Avas  serAed  jMarA'  explained  that  CA'ery  eA'ening  after 
dinner  they  had  a  show. 

"\Miat's  the  program  to-night,  CheA-alier?"  Doug  asked 
the  operator,  Avho  handed  him  a  printed  slip  on  which  were  the 
names  of  a  feature  film,  a  comedy  picture,  together  Avath  the 
latest  news  reels  and  educational  pictures. 

"Let's  haA'e  the  ucaas  reels  first,"  said  ISIary,  and  a  moment 
later — we  had  hardly  taken  our  seats — the  big  room  was  plunged 
into  darkness  and  pictures  of  A'arious  cA'ents  from  all  oAer  tho 
Avorld  Avere  throAA-n  on  the  screen.  Doug.  Frank  Case  and  I 
smoked  in  silence — out  of  respect  to  the  1908  HaAanas — while 
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QUALITY    IS    AT    THE    PEAK 
PRICES    ARE    AT     BEDROCK 


Year  after  year  the  quality  of  Goodyear  Tires  has 
been  going  up  and  up. 

Veteran  users  say  Goodyear  Tires  today  give  more 
than  twice  the  mileage  they  did  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  no  slackening  in 
our  effort  to  push  Goodyear  prices  down. 


Today    these   prices   are   at    bedrock — the    lowest 
they  have  ever  been. 

Look  at  the  figures  listed  below. 

They  represent  an  average  decrease  in  Goodyear 
prices  since  1910  of  more  than  60  per  cent. 

Remember — Goodyear  quality  is  at  its  peak. 

These  prices,  divided  by  your  speedometer  reading, 
tell  the  story. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 


30  X  3K  Cro8s-Rib  d-ir^nc 

Fabric $  10.95 

30  x3X  All -Weather  &.i  a  ne. 

Tread  Fabric J>  14.75 

30  X  3X  All -Weather  *  i  o  r»r» 

Tread  Cord !l>  lO.UO 

32  X  3>i  All-Weather  A^teen. 

Tread  Cord JJ)Z5.50 


32x4     All-Weather  *-,-,  ^/n 

Tread  Cord $32.40 

33x4     All-Weather  Ayy-,   Ae\ 

Tread  Cord $33.40 

33  X  4><  All-Weather  d.^-,Qe 
Tread  Cord JJ)4Z.05 

34  X  4>i  All-Weather  *  .  -  -./% 
Tread  Cord $43.yi> 


3S  X  S  All-Weather  Tread  Cord. . . .  $54.75 
Manujatlurtr's  Uix  extra 


Cspyrlght  102C,  b?  C^e  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 
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the    ladies    kept    a    tray    of    luscious    chocolates    in    circula- 
tion. 

Certainly  it  was  an  ideal  way  to  see  motion  i)ictures — sunk 
deep  in  a  huge  easy-chair,  after  a  perfect  dinner  (minus  the 
cocktail)  and  with  a  long  black  Havana  of  a  Aintage  year. 

When  the  reel  was  finished  and  the  lights  were  turned  on, 
half  a  dozen  other  people  had  appeared  in  chairs  on  the  steps 
behind  the  small,  select  audience.     Mr.  Kitchen  relates: 

"They're  our  servants,"  Mary  informed  me.  "We  always 
have  them  come  in  after  dinner  to  watch  the  pictures." 

"And  you  mean  to  say  that  every  night  you  have  a  picture 
show?"  I  asked,  for  the  idea  of  witnessing  a  mo^•ie  performance 
every  night  in  the  week  seemed  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

"Every  night,"  answered  Doug,  who  had  made  himself 
comfortable  on  the  couch  beside  his  wife.  "You  see  we  hardly 
ever  go  into  Los  Angeles.  It's  no  ])!easure  going  to  the  theaters 
there  because  of  the  crowds  and,  besides,  we  have  all  the  neAV 
pictures  sent  up  here  where  we  can  enjoy  them  in  comfort. 
Would  you  believe  it?"  he  went  on,  "that  I've  never  been  to 
any  of  the  places  in  HolhAvood  and  Los  Angeles  that  the  news- 
papers write  about?  Why,  Mary  and  I  ha\'e  only  been  to  the 
.\uibassador  Hotel  once  since  it  was  built.  We  spend  practically 
all  our  e\  enings  at  home.  And  we're  usually  in  bed  at  11  o'clock." 

The  darkening  of  the  room  for  the  ne.xt  picture — a  travel  film 
—put  an  end  to  the  conversation  for  a  moment. 

"Travel  pictures  are  the  best  part  of  a  movie  show  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,"  I  said,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  I  was 
the  guest  of  the  two  most  famous  stars  of  the  feature  films. 

"That's  what  I  enjoy  most,  too,"  agreed  Mary,  adding,  "but 
Douglas  likes  comedy  pictures." 

Following  another  brief  interval,  during  which  more  bonbons 
were  passed  around,  a  comedy  picture  was  shoAvn.  But  it  was 
the  unfunniest  of  alleged  funny  pictures  and  we  aU  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  star  feature  of  the  e\'ening,  a  new 
Goldwyn  picture,  was  begun.  However,  it  turned  out  to  be 
even  stupider  and  duller  than  the  alleged  comedy,  and  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  its  most  tragic  scenes  Mary  nudged  me  to  look 
at  her  husband.  He  was  sound  asleep  on  the  couch,  snoring 
rhythmically,  if  not  exactly  musically. 

"I  think  we've  had  enough,  Chevalier,"  Mary  called  to  the 
operator,  and  when  the  lights  were  switched  on  Doug  awoke  with 
a  start. 

"Pardon  me,  "  he  said.    "I  must  have  been  dreaming." 

"Snoring,  you  mean,"  corrected  Mary.  "But  I  don't  blame 
you,  Douglas.     It  was  an  awful  picture." 

"That's  why  the  picture  business  has  been  so  bad  of  late — 
the  pictures  have  been  too  awful  for  words,"  interrupted  Frank 
Case.  "Isn't  it  past  bedtime?"  he  added,  changing  the  con- 
versation without  warning. 

"It's  after  eleven,"  replied  Doug.  "We  keep  early  hours  here," 
he  explained  for  my  benefit,  passing  me  an  apple. 

"Howd  you  like  a  glass  of  fresh  laid  milk?"  he  asked  as  we 
said  the  usual  "good-nights."  "I'm  sorry  I  haven't  any  Scotch 
to  offer  yoii." 

It  was  not  surprizing  that  ca  ery  one  slept  late.  ]Mary  and 
Doug  had  put  in  a  strenuous  week  on  their  new  pictures.  And 
I  had  long  since  resigned'  myself  to  the  fact  that  for  a  New- 
Yorker  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  in  Southern  California  but 
sleep.  So  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  I  emerged  into  the 
bright  sunshine — the  one  sunshiny  day  in  a  month's  stay  — 
to  explore  the  grounds  of  their  Beverly  HiUs  estate. 

As  I  walked  over  to  the  swimming-pool,  a'few  hundred  feet 
from  the  house,  I  heard  a  whistle  from  an  upstairs  window,  and  a 
few  moments  later,  redolent  of  tooth  paste  and  freshly  talcumed, 
Doug  joined  me  on  the  lawn. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful  out  here  in  the  hills?"  he  asked.  "Look 
over  there,  you  can  see  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  the  only  place 
to  really  live,"  he  went  on,  taking  deep  breaths  and  apostro- 
phizing the  sun.  And  for  a  moment  I  shared  his  enthusiasm, 
but  the  announcement  that  breakfast  was  ready  turned  my 
attention  to  more  important  things. 

Doug  and  I  began  our  meal  alone  in  the  sunny  breakfast-room, 
but  before  we  had  two  helpings  of  cakes,  Frank  Case  joined  us 
and  when  we  were  ready  to  eat  a  third  breakfast,  Mar\-  looked  in 
on  us. 

It  was  a  jolly  breakfast  party — that  is,  if  any  morning  meal 
can  be  described  as  jolly.  We  talked  of  everything  from  seedless 
oranges  to  the  horrors  of  Hollywood,  and  after  discussing  what 
would  be  the  most  amusing  way  to  spend  the  day,  we  decided 
to  omit  luncheon  and  motor  over  to  the  studio. 

"Charlie'U  be  over  to-night  and  we'll  have  some  laughs," 
Doug  announced,  as  he  called  for  the  car.  "Do  you  want  to 
go  over  to  the  studio  with  me?"  he  asked  Mary,  who  merely 
answered  that  she  would  be  ready  in  a  minute. 

And  so  we  all  bundled  off  for  the  Fairbanks-Pickford  studio 


in  Hollywood  to  see  if  everything  was  as  we  had  left  it  the  night 
before. 

When  it  is  explained  that  Mary  is  building  a  bungalow  on  the 
"lot"  and  Doug  is  having  a  Turkish  bath  constructed  on  his 
athletic  field — in  addition  to  their  respective  "sets" — their 
anxiety  to  visit  their  studio  on  Sunday  may  be  understood.  And 
it  was  surprizing  how  much  activity  we  encountered  there. 
When  a  studio  is  in  the  throes  of  picture-making— especially  a 
big  picture  like  the  next  Fairbanks  superb  movie — Sunday  is 
almost  like  any  other  day.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  seven  o'clock 
before  we  were  back  at  Beverly  Hills  for  dinner.  Charlie  Chap- 
lin had  joined  us  at  the  studio  and  he  returned  with  us  to  spend 
a  quiet  evening  with  Mary  and  Doug. 

Our  dinner  Sunday  evening  was  a  little  li\elier  than  the  night 
before,  for  Charlie  loves  to  talk  and  he  monopolized  most  of  the 
conversation.  Doug  and  Mary  didn't  agree  with  him  on  any- 
thing, but  that  only  made  it  more  interesting. 

"Charlie,  you're  a  'nut,'"  Mary  repeated  after  each  oratorical 
outburst  on  the  part  of  the  famous  comedian.  At  which  Charlie 
would  make  a  funny  face  that  would  set  us  all  in  roars  of  laughter. 

Before  the  inevitable  picture  show  Charlie  suggested  that  we 
have  five-minute  speeches  on  subjects  selected  at  random  from 
a  hat — the  favorite  indoor  sport  of  this  famous  film  trio.  Wo 
all  WTote  subjects  on  slips  of  paper  which  we  dropt  in  one  of 
Doug's  derbies  and  which  we  drew  out  later  after  they  had  been- 
thoroughly  mixt  up.  As  luck  Avould  have  it  Charlie  drew  the 
slip  on  which  I  hadA\Titten  the  word  "warts,"  and  he  stood  up 
and  for  fi^e  mimites  made  a  brilliant  after-dinner  speech  on  that 
important  subject. 

"  Charlie  can  talk  on  any  subject,"  Mary  explained  to  me,  for 
I  was  again  on  her  right.  "The  other  evening  he  made  a  speech 
on  Socialism  to  our  five  dogs  and  he  kept  right  on  talking  for 
three  hours,  altho  three  of  the  animals  walked  out  on  him." 

It  would  have  been  more  enjoyable  to  have  remained  at  the 
dinner -table,  but  the  picture  show  was  announced  and  before 
we  finished  our  coffee  it  was  under  way. 

I  am  unable  to  describe  it  very  fully,  as  I  went  to  sleep,  and 
shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  when  Charlie  took  his  departure,  he 
admitted  that  he  had  slept  through  most  of  the  program. 


HOW  AMERICANS  ARE  PAYING  THE 
GERMAN  INDEMNITY 

AN  A^IERICAN  WAS  THE  VICTIM  of  a  big  hotel 
l.\  robbery  in  Berlin,  about  the  middle  of  Maj',  and  the 
-^  JL.  German  papers  made  a  great  to-do  about  it.  But  the 
story  suggested  to  an  American  newspaper  correspondent  that 
little  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  continual  robbing  of 
American  visitors,  through  the  less  picturesque  but  no  less 
thorough  methods  in  use  by  the  German  Government,  various 
German  municipalities,  German  shopkeepers  and  hotel-managers. 
So  competently  is  this  business  of  soak-the-American  organ- 
ized that,  suggests  the  New  York  Times,  the  Germans  may 
be  planning  to  pay  their  indemnity,  in  toto,  from  the  proceeds 
of  squeezed  Yankees,  As  a  starter,  every  American  entering 
Germany  is  required  to  deposit  1,000  marks  with  the  Govern- 
ment. "It  is  politely  called  a  deposit,"  said  an  official  of  the 
American  Express  Companj-,  who  is  the  authority  for  the  news 
of  this  recent  German  custom.  "But  it  is  a  deposit  for  keeps. 
On  some  pretext  or  other,  it  remains  in  Germanj\"  After  this 
introduction 'into  the  country,  the  American  visitor,  says  Cyril 
Brown  in  the  New  York  Times,  is  doubly  or  quadruply  charged 
for  everything,  up  to  the  point  of  "all  the  traffic  will  bear." 
According  to  Mr.  Brown: 

How  to  milk  the  "valuiastrong  Amerikaners'"  is  engaging  not 
only  the  National  Government  but  the  Governments  of  federated 
German  Republics  as  well  as  municipalities.  Bavarians  have  tem- 
porarily sohed  the  problem  by  trying  to  charge  Americans  and 
other"i'o/u^os/ro/(gf"outlanders  two  or  three  times  whata  German 
pajs.  In  the  Prussian  Parliament,  when  it  reassembles,  a  pro- 
posal will  come  up  to  charge  foreign  visitors  to  Prussia  a  visitor's 
tax,  to  be  fixt  in  gold  marks  and  collected  at  the  pre-war  rate 
of  exchange.  The  tentati\ely  proposed  charge  is  four  gold 
marks  per  diem.  Visitors,  therefore,  are  to  be  charged  $1  daily 
for  the  privilege  of  spending  their  other  dollars  in  Prussia. 

At  the  same  time  acutely  sharpened  control  of  foreigners  in 
Germany,  particularly  Berlin,  has  set  in.  Americans  as  well 
as  others  who  look  unlike  Germans  are  from  now  on  subject 
to  being  stopt  by  the  police  in  streets,  restaurants  and  other 
public  places  as  well  as  being  investigated  in  hotel  bedrooms 
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Town-u)raitiy 

B^House-IittleHouse 


In  THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE  nestling 
under  a  friendly  elm  and  in  the 
proud  mansion  on  the  avenue, 
the  ISlew  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  does  three-times^a^day 
service  in  preparing  meals  pro' 
perly  and  on  the  minute. 

The  New  Perfection  has  no 
"ofFhours" — it  always  provides 
a  steady  heat  for  cooking — fast 
or  slow.  The  chef  in  the  pala^ 
tial  town  house  has  no  heat- 
control  advantage  over  the 
house^vife  in  the  farm-house. 


i^  she  has  a  Ne^v  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove. 

There  is  a  New  Perfection 
model  for  every  home — from 
the  lordly  5-bumer  No.  3  5  down 
to  the  single  burner,  which  can 
be  stowed  away  with  the  por- 
table phonograph  for  camping 
days.  There  are  generous  cab- 
inets and  ovens  to  assemble  the 
kind  of  cooking  equipment  you 
favor.  And  Aladdin  Utensils 
in  aluminum  and  enameled  steel 
to  give  you  a  kitchen  de  luxe. 


THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  Ca 

T^Sy    PLATT  AVE. 

CLEVEUWD.  OHIO. 


c>f7*o  makers  of 

PERFECTION 

OiJ   H eater's    and 

ALADDIN 
Cooking  U iensiJs 


New  Perfection  Stoves  made  In  Canada  bv  The  Perfection  Stove  Co.,  Ltd.,Sarnia,  OnL 

NEW  PERFECTION 


The  Great  New 

Oil  Range 

that  Cooks  as  Fast 
as  Gas 

Tnerc  is  now  a  super-stove 
in  the  New  Perfection 
family.  It  has  the  newly  in- 
vented SUPERFEX  Burners 
that  cook  as  fast  as  gas  and 
areahsolutelyreliable.This 
greater  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  is  built  on  gen- 
erous and  graceful   lines. 


9111 


New  Model  No.  504  New  Perfection 
with  Superfex  Burners 

This  handsome  and  sturdy 
range  has  a  higher  and 
bigger  porceiain-crxamcled 
cooking  top  with  a  con- 
venient end-shelf.  The 
extra  strong  base  shelf  pro- 
vides additional  space  for 
utensils.  New  one-piece 
anglcstecl  legsaddstrength 
and  rigidity.  The  warming 
cabinet  is  porcelain  enam- 
eled—  snow-white  —  the 
same  quality  as  Aladdin 
Enameled    Steel  Utensils. 


Giani  Superfex 
Burner 


Sta/idart-size 
Superfex  Burner 


Two  sizes  of  Superfex 
Burners  on  each  series  300 
New  Perfection.  One  is  the 
GiantSUPERFEX7inchesin 
diameter,  the  largest  oil 
cook  stove  burner  ever 
marketed,  and  the  most 
powerful.  Look  for  the 
name  SUPERFEX  on  the  gray 
burners  —  your  guarantee 
of  new  speed,  convenience 
and  comfort  with  a  long- 
established  New  Perfection 
quality.  Visit  your  dealer. 


OIL.  COOK 

STOVES  G 

RANGES 
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Ets 


Saving 

One  and  a  Half  Billion 

Dollars  A  Year 


MAZDA  SERVICE,  established  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  is  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  advancing  the  art  of  electric  lighting. 

Because  of  the  discoveries  made  in  these 
laboratories,  ihe  country  as  a  whole  receives 
over  three  times  as  much  light  for  the  same 
money  as  it  did  when  these  laboratories  were 
established  J  less  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  lamps  of  that  period  had  filaments  of 
carbon.  The  lamps  of  today  have  filaments 
of  drawn  tungsten — filaments  made  by  meth- 
ods discovered  in  the  Research  Laboratories. 

If  the  light  required  today  were  produced 
by  the  carbon  filaments  of  yesterday,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  have  to  pay 
Jor  current  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year 
more  {over  $^yOOOyOOO  a  day)  than  they  actually 
pay  now. 

The  improvements  and  discoveries  worked 
out  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  which  make  such 
great  economies  possible,  become  available 
to  authorized  manufacturers  through  Mazda 
Service. 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 
Gleam  2 

One  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  a  year  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  total 
passenger  receipts  of  all 
the  railways  in  the  United 
States  in  I921.  Such  is 
the  saving  in  light  bills 
made  possible  by  two 
decades  of  Research  by 
Mazda  Service. 
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MAZDA 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


by  the  "  Fremden  Polizei,"  specialized 
"watchers  of  foreigners.  It  looks  as  if  Ger- 
many is  trying  to  kill  the  tourist  goose  that 
laj'S  the  golden  eggs. 

The  policy  of  the  German  Government, 
German  shopkeepers  and  German  hotel- 
keepers,  according  to  a  special  dispatch 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "is  based  on  the 
idea  of  making  foreigners,  especially 
Americans,  pay  the  German  reparation." 
As  for  the  basis  for  such  a  belief,  says  the 
correspondent : 

This  is  the  statement,  not  only  of  numer- 
ous Americans  who  are  thi'onging  The 
Tribunes  Berlin  Bureau  Avith  protests, 
but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  many  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  and  Consular  representa- 
tives, who  have  frequently  informed  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  and 
asked  intervention. 

To-day  there  appeared  on  the  bulletin 
board  of  the  American  Consulate-General 
in  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  all  American  official 
buildings  throughout  Germany,  an  official 
warning  to  Americans  telling  them  not  to 
make  purchases  in  Germany  on  account  of 
the  German  system  of  holding  up  Amer- 
icans in  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  as  well  as 
at  inland  frontiers,  taking  the  goods  from 
them  and  fining  them  hea-sdly. 

This  is  done  under  the  German  law  de- 
manding from  50  to  200  per  cent,  taxes, 
payable  to  the  Government  on  all  articles 
for  export. 

Tkroughout  Germany  the  consular  of- 
fices are  piled  \\\i\\  protests  from  Americans, 
claiming  that  the  shopkeepers  informed 
them'it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  the  ex-port 
tax,  whereas  the  customs  officials  confis- 
cated their  cameras,  opera-glasses,  clothes, 
baggage  and  valuables.  Tlie  consular  warn- 
ing reads: 

"Numerous  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived that  goods  purchased  in  Germany 
by  Americans  have  been  frequently  con- 
fiscated at  the  borders,  and  in  addition 
heavy  fines  imposed.  In  one  instance 
an  American  was  fined  $25  for  attempting 
to  take  out  opera-glasses  costing  $5.  The 
consulate  has  taken  up  these  cases  with 
the  German  authorities,  who  inform  it 
there  is  no  redress. 

' '  Therefore  it  appears  it  is  adAdsable  for 
Americans  not  to  purchase  goods  in  Ger- 
many for  export.  It  is  impossible  to  rely 
on  the  word  of  the  German  shopkeepers, 
who  state  that  the  merchandise  can  be 
exported,. inasmuch  as  it  has  been  found 
that  in  every  case  reported  to  the  Consul- 
ate the  shopkeeper  informed  the  purchaser 
that  the  export  prohibition  was  non- 
existent. 

"If,  however,  Americans  desne  to  pur- 
chase articles  in  Germany,  it  is  ad\"isable 
to  obtain  an  export  license  by  paying  from 
50  to  200  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the 
article." 

The  Germans  are  blaming  the  Allies, 
principally  the  French,  says  a  later  dis- 
patch to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  the  ex- 
tortionate charges  and  tripled  prices.  The 
Tribune  correspondent  cables: 

Joseph  Strauss,  Treasurer  of  the  Co- 
lumbian ColortA-pe  Company  of  Chicago, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Berlin,  Munich 
and  Leipzig,  said  to-day: 

"I    congratulate    The    Tribune    for    its 
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exposure  of  German  discrimination  against 
Americans.  The  Munich  police  made  me 
pay  1,125  marks  for  two  days'  permission 
to  remain  in  the  city.  The  hotel-keeper 
deliberately  tripled  my  bill,  and  the  shop- 
keepers doubled  and  tripled  the  prices  of 
e\'erf  article  I  examined.  Even  the  banks, 
\\hen  I  changed  dollars,  tried  to  reduce  the 
exchange  rates,  necessitating  my  visiting 
several  and  then  getting  a  German  friend 
to  transact  the  deal. 

"When  I  asked  why  Americans  are 
robbed,  the  Germans  explained,  first,  be- 
cause the  dollar  was  worth  so  much,  and, 
second,  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  so 
because  the  French,  through  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  have  taxed  German 
ex-ports  26  per  cent.  When  I  asked  what 
the  export  tax  was  connected  with  in 
Munich,  I  was  answered  by  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

"Everywhere  the  Germans  are  sullen 
and  awaiting  a  propitious  moment  to  make 
an  attack  on  France.  The  Germans  speak 
openly  of  Der  Tag  as  the  naval  officers  did 
regarding  the  British  fleet  before  the  war. 

"The  British  and  Belgians,  1  foimd,  are 
uneasy  through  the  realization  that  an- 
other German  onslaught  is  incNitable. 

"The  Germans  will  not  pay  the  repara- 
tions, but  every  one  has  money.  I  went 
to  the  racetrack  at  Leipzig  and  found  every 
one  betting  so  freely  that  I  could  not  get 
my  mone\  down  to  make  a  wager.  The 
Germans  eat  enormous  and  expensive 
meals,  and  sit  in  the  cafes  drinking  beer 
all  day  long  and  then  say  they  can  not 
paj'  damages  to  France." 

With  a  certain  amount  of  amusement, 
the  New  York  Times  comments  editorially 
upon  the  fact  that  German- Americans  are 
being  fleeced  by  the  Germans  quite  as 
thoroughly  as  unhyphenated  Americans. 
The  Times  dissertates  under  the  heading  of 
"Recovering  the  Indemnity": 

There  was  a  hot  time  in  Hamburg  when 
a  German  liner  brought  in  a  thousand 
German-Americans  who  hadn't  seen  the 
old  countrj^  for  some  years.  T^vo  hun- 
dred thousand  Hamburgers  met  the  boat, 
singing  "  Dcutschland  Ueber  Alles,"  waving 
the  black-white-red  of  the  more  or  less 
defunct  empire,  and  remarking  cheerily 
that  "Blood  is  thicker  than  water." 
Doubtless  it  is,  but  one  may  wonder 
whether  the  tourists  are  brought  back  to 
the  Fatherland  by  the  call  of  the  blood  or 
the  lure  of  the  beer. 

Unless  they  have  bettf^r  luck  than  most 
Americans  in  Germany  they  will  soon  be 
disillusioned.  The  flag-wavers  and  blood- 
thickeners,  if  they  are  like  most  other 
Germans,  will  proceed  to  collect  from  the 
returning  German-Americans  as  much  of 
the  German  indemnity  as  the  homecomers 
happen  to  have  in  their  pockets.  So  it 
goes  all  over  Germany.  The  foreigner  is 
being  not  only  exploited  but  penalized. 
All  sorts  of  special  taxes  are  deAised  to 
equalize  the  difference  between  the  mark 
and  the  dollar.  Hotel  and  store  prices  for 
Americans  are  two  or  three  times  the 
amounts  charged  to  Germans.  Articles 
are  sold  on  the  solenm  pledge  of  the  sales- 
man that  there  is  no  export  tax,  and  when 
the  departing  American  reaches  the  fron- 
tier he  finds  that  he  has  to  pay  two  or 
three  times  the  value  of  his  purchases  as 
duty. 

This  is  a  brilliant  example  of  German 
stupidity,  but  to  regard  it  as  a  new  Ger- 
man atrocity  seems  absurd.  The  Germans 
are  doing  what  most  European  peoples 
are  doing — only  they  are  doing  it  several 
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$35,500,000 

for  New  Equipment 

IT  is  the  well-known  policy  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  to  provide  as  large  a 
reserve  of  cars  and  locomotives  as  can  be  safely 
carried  through  periods  of  light  traffic. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  earned 
a  reputation  for  being  forehanded  in  providing 
equipment.  Two  years  ago,  when  Government 
operation  of  the  railroads  terminated,  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  placed  orders  for  206  loco- 
motives, 265  passenger  cars  and  9,244  freight 
cars,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $48,776,000. 

The  1922  equipment  order  calls  for  17,500 
freight  cars  and  75  locomotives,  entailing  an 
expenditure  of  $35,500,000. 

This  heavy  investment  in  equipment  must 
be  made  by  a  railroad  system  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  in  ordei 
that  it  may  have  an  equipment  reserve  to 
draw  upon  when  traffic  rapidly  rises  with  the 
tide  of  business  recovery. 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


A  Digression 

I  have  a  one-product  mind.    I  shall  al\va>s 
consider  that  the  purpose  for  which  I  was 
produced  was  to  show  men  how  to  enjoy 
sha\'ing  by  doing  it  right  with  ]\Iennen 
Sha\nng  Cream. 

So  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  occasionally 
capitalize  on  the  confidence  which  millions 
of  converts  must  feel  regarding  anything 
I  tell  them,  by  discussing  other  products. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  only  recently-  has 
science  concerned  itself  with  bodily  comfort. 
Our  internal  mechanism  has  always  appealed 
to  science  as  an  attractive  field  for  experi- 
mentation and  research  but  things  hke 
itching,  raw  skin,  prickl\'  heat  and  baby 
rashes  have  not  ranked  as  laboratorj'  head 
liners. 

Now  my  company  has  always  specialized 
on  comfort.    It  gave  Talcum  to  the  world. 
It  freed  men  from  old-fashioned  shaving 
soap.   But  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  that 
history  will  record  as  Mennen's  greatest 
contribution  to  the  comfort  of  living,  our 
miraculous  Kora-Konia. 

Kora-Konia  is  one  of  those  things  you  have 
to  find  out  about  for  yourself.    I  can  tell  you 
that  it's  great  for  sunburn,  but  you  will 
never  appreciate  what  I  mean  until  you  see 
the  angry  redness  change  to  healthy  pink  and 
the  pain  subsides. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  saves  you  from 
the  torture  of  skin  rubbed  raw  by  damp 
clothing  or  chafing  muscles,  but  you  must 
shoot  eighteen  holes  without  a  suggestion  of 
irritation  before  you  will  understand. 

But  Kora-Konia  reaches  its  pinnacle  of 
beneficence  on  babies.    A  baby  with  plenty 
of  food  inside  and  plenty  of  Kora-Konia 
outside  is  at  peace. 

I  feel  some  diflidence  in  discussing  the  mat- 
ter, but  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  a  baby's 
skin  is  exposed  to  conditions  which  can  only 
be  described  as  deplorable.  Kora-Konia 
places  on  inflamed  little  legs  and  other  areas, 
a  velvety  film  of  cooling,  soothing  powder 
which  clings  for  hours,  protecting  while  it 
heals. 

Kora-Konia  is  amazingly  efficient  for 
prickly  heat  and  baby  rashes. 

A  big  tin  costs  35  cents  at  druggists.    Send 
10  cents  for  a  generous  sample. 


(J      iMeii 


Mennen  Salesman     ^J 
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times  harder.  The  confidence  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  American  tourist  can 
be  made  to  pay  tlie  whole  cost  of  the  war 
is  pretty  general,  at  least  in  Western 
Europe,  and  within  certain  limits  the  de- 
sire to  get  even  with  the  man  whose  money 
is  worth  more  than  your  own  is  natural 
enough.  But  who  are  the  victims  of  this 
process  in  Germany?  Tlie  majority  are 
well-to-do  Cierman-Americans,  cherishing 
a  lingering  sentimental  attachment  for 
the  old  country.  It  may  open  their  eyes 
to  find  that  the  old  country  regards  them 
chiefly  as  sheep  fit  for  the  shearing.  Th(> 
Kaiser's  Government  was  interested  in  the 
German-Americans  only  for  what  it  could 
get  out  of  them;  apparently,  Germany 
under  the  republic  has  the  same  point  of 
\iew. 

Aside  from  these  sentimentalists,  how- 
ever, another  class  of  Americans  suffers 
more  from  German  extortionate  prices. 
Germany  is  full  of  American  business  men 
who  think  they  can  do  certain  things  that 
will  be  profitable  to  Germany  as  well  as  to 
America.  If  thej'  are  driven  out,  dis- 
gusted, Germany  wiU  be  hurt  more  than 
Anieriea.  And  as  for  the  mere  tourist,  he 
will  come  from  Paris,  where  he  thinks  he- 
was  robbed  outrageously,  to  Berlin,  and 
discover  that  French  shopkeepers  are  mere 
amateurs  in  spoliation.  What  good  the 
Germans  think  they  will  derive  from  creat- 
ing this  state  of  mind  in  American  trav- 
elers, only  a  German  psychologist  can 
imagine. 

Additional  surprizing  reports  of  over- 
charging in  Germany  come  through  in 
later  dispatches  to  the  Tribune  and  Times. 
A  "tourists'  strike"  is  reported  from  Berlin. 
According  to  the  dispatch,  dated  Berlin, 
]May  22,  as  publi.shed  in  The  Tribune: 

A  party  of  American  w-omen  turned  the 
tables  on  the  Bavarian  Government  by 
conducting  probably  the  first  tourists' 
strike  in  history,  in  retaliation  for  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  overcharging  so 
prcAalent  now  throughout  Germany.  These 
women,  tho  5,000  miles  from  home,  were 
courageous  enough  in  their  strike  to  even 
do  picket  duty  against  a  German  institu- 
tion. 

Near  Oberamniergau  tliere  is  the  Schloss 
Linderhof,  in  which  lived  the  mad  King 
Ludwig  II.  It  is  of  interest  to  toiirists, 
and  on  the  day  the  Passion  Play  opened 
the  Bavarian  Government  notified  the 
guards  of  Castle  Linderhof  to  fleece  Amer- 
ican sightseers.  Altho  printed  signs  say 
the  price  of  admission  is  25  marks,  Ameri- 
cans were  charged  l.'K)  marks  (about  50 
cents).  Of  course  the  Americans  were  not 
informed,  and  after  paying;  600  marks 
(about  .?2)  for  a  carriage, ' many  of  them 
submitted. 

But  along  came  a  party  of  five  wives  of 
American  diplomatic  officials  in  Berlin 
and  Munich.  They  saw  the  sign  and 
argued  for  "list  prices."  The  guards 
refused. 

"We  won't  go  in,"  said  the  Americans. 

"You  will  change  your  mind,"  answ^ered 
the  guards. 

But  they  did  not.  Headed  by  Mrs. 
Theodore  Hogg,  wife  of  the  American  Con- 
sul in  Berlin,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  a 
captain  of  the  United  States  Military  Mis- 
sion, they  took  a  position  in  a  neighboring 
teahouse  and  outlined  a  campaign.     A  few 


minutes  later  a  party  of  ten  Americans  ap- 
jjeared  whom  the  guards  tried  to  fleece. 
lmmediat(iy  the  .American  pickets  ap- 
p(>ared  and  called  attention  to  the  extor- 
tion, whereupon  the  ten  Americans  joined 
the  five  pickets.  All  afternoon  grouj)s  of 
two  to  ten  Americans  appeared,  and  al- 
most without  exception  refused  to  pay  the 
1.50  marks,  but  joined  the  strikers  until  the 
teahouse  was  fidl. 

In  desperation  the  Bavarian  Guards  at- 
tacked the  teahouse-keeper,  demanding 
that  150  marks  be  added  to  every  bill  be- 
cause they  had  lost  that  much  in  patron- 
age. But  it  did  not  work.  Linderhof 
remained  deserted  and  the  Americans  re- 
turned to  Oberammergau,  happy  despite 
not  seeing  Ludwig's  madhouse,  and  Ba- 
^arian  officialdom  continues  to  gnash  its 
teeth  over  the  first  American  boycott. 

Hotel  robberies  in  German  cities,  both 
real  robberies  and  "robberies"  of  the  over- 
charging sort,  continue  to  thrive,  says  the 
same  paper.  It  cites  as  an  instance 
that: 

Milton  J.  Rosenberg,  manager  of  the 
Miller  &  Co.  brokerage  office  at  212  Fifth 
Avenue,  yesterday-  told  of  the  robbery  of 
his  daughter  arid  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Hirsch,  at  the  Park  Hotel  in  Mann- 
heim, on  April  27.  Mr.  Hirsch  is  head  of 
L.  C.  Hirsch  &  Co..  metals,  of  the  Bush 
Terminal,  Brooklyn. 

"They  had  had  dinner  with  Mr.  Hirsch's 
parents  in  honor  of  his  father's  seventieth 
birthday,"  said  Mr.  Rosenberg.  "Re- 
turning to  the  hotel,  my  son-in-law  laid 
his  dress-studs,  cuff-links,  watch  and  chain, 
&c.,  on  tlie  dresser,  together  with  $207  in 
American  money,  1,600  francs,  several 
thousand  marks  and  check  books  of  the 
American  E.xpress  Company  and  the  Lin- 
coln Trust  Company. 

"In  the  morning  everything  had  dis- 
api)eared,  and  there  was  evidence  that  a 
thief  had  entered  the  room  from  a  baleon5^ 
My  daughter's  jewelry  was  on  top  of  the 
same  dresser,  but  was  not  taken.  She 
had  happened  to  put  her  hat  over  the 
jewelry." 

,Mr.  Rosenberg  said  that  his  information 
bore  out  the  charges  that  German  mer- 
chants had  two  sets  of  prices — one  for 
Germans  and  another  for  American  travel- 
ers— and  that  the  latter  were  unmercifully 
"stung"  in  living  expenses. 

The  treatment  accorded  Americans  in 
Germany  was  described  yesterday  by 
Harrj-  R.  Drej-fus,  of  131  West  110th  Street, 
who  said: 

' '  I  ha^-e  spent  three  months  in  Germany 
and  was  robbed  of  my  money  there,  caus- 
ing me  great  incon^■enience  for  a  week 
before  money  was  cabled  from  home.  At 
the  Holland-German  border  the  customs 
officials  confiscated  all  personal  gifts  and 
samples  of  merchandise  with  which  I  had 
hoped  to  do  business. 

"They  even  confiscated  my  tooth-paste 
because  it  was  a  new  tube.  I  offered  to 
pay  at  the  Custom  House  whatever  ex- 
port tax  was  necessary',  but  was  told  I 
would  ha^■e  to  return  to  Berlin.  As  I  had 
already  booked  mj'  passage,  the  boat  leav- 
ing the  next  day,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  'Ausfurbewilligung'  (export  Ucense). 
Thej'  refused  to  allow  me  to  continue  on 
the  Holland  train  until  the  officer  in 
charge  released  me.  As  a  result  I  arrived 
in  Rotterdam  almost  too  late  to  catch  my 
boat. 

"I  w^as  charged  at  the  hotels  in  Berhn 
three  times  the  amount  the  natives  paid. 
They  recognize  Americans  by  their  pointed 
shoes." 
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UNRULY  McCONNACHIE,  BARRIE'S 
OTHER  SELF 

OIR  JAMES  ISI.  BARRIE  has  a  double 
^  personality,  on  his  own  confession,  and 
he  has  had  a  hard  time  keeping  the  two 
parts  of  it  from  fighting  -with,  each  other. 
His  second  self,  his  '  uTiting  half,"  is  a  per- 
son by  the  name  of  JMcConnachie.  This  is 
the  chap  who  really  wrote  the  plajs,  says 
Sir  James,  and  not  the  Barrie  known  to  the 
world  in  general.  McConnachie,  we  are 
informed  in  the  author's  best  manner,  is  a 
fanciful,  odd  sort  of  person,  likely  to  do 
most  anything,  while  Barrie  himself  is  a 
serious-minded  man,  ready  to  bow  to  all 
conventions.  This  revelation  came  in  the 
course  of  Sir  James's  installation  as  Rector 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  when  he 
delivered  "a  rectorial  address,"  says  the 
London  Times,  "the  like  of  which  can  never 
before  have  been  heard  by  any  body  of  stu- 
dents." "Courage"  was  the  subject.  Some 
of  the  pith  of  Sir  James's  address  was  given 
in  cable  dispatches  quoted  in  The  Digest 
of  May  20,  in  the  Department  of  "Letters 
and  Arts."  He  advocated  a  "League  of 
Youth" — and  Courage.  That  part  of  Bar- 
rie's  addres.s  which  contains  the  whimsical 
reference  to  McConnachie,  and  in  which 
also  is  unfolded  an  inspiring  part  of  his 
theme — Courage — is  given  as  follows  by  the 
New  York  Times- 

"No  one  could  be  more  conscious  of  the 
honor  you  have  done  me,"  he  said.  "You 
have  had  many  rectors  here  who  \vi\\  shine 
on  after  the  likes  of  myself  are  dead  and 
rotten  and  forgotten.  They  are  the  roses  in 
December.  You  remember  that  some  one 
said  that  God  ga^'e  us  memory  so  that  we 
might  have  roses  in  December.  But  I  don't 
en\"y'  the  great  ones.  In  my  exi)erience,  and 
you  may  find  in  the  end  it  is  yours  also,  the 
people  I  have  cared  for  most  and  who  have 
seemed  most  worth  caring  for — Tr\\-  De- 
cember roses — ha%'e  been  very  simple  folk. 
But  I  wish  that  for  this  hour  I  could  swell 
into  some  one  of  importance,  so  as  to  do  you 
credit.  .  . 

"My  special  difficulty  is  that  tho  you 
have  had  literary  rectors  here  before,  they 
were  the  big  guns,  the  historians,  the  philos- 
ophers; you  have  had  none,  I  think,  who 
followed  my  more  humble  branch,  which 
may  be  described  as  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  angels.  My  puppets  seem  more  real 
to  me  than  myself.  1  could  get  on  much 
more  s^\ingingly  if  I  made  one  of  them 
deliver  this  address.  It  is  McConnachie 
who  has  brought  me  to  this  pass.  McCon- 
nachie, I  should  explain,  is  the  name  I  give 
to  the  unruly  half  of  myself — the  writing 
half.  We  are  complement  and  supplement. 
I  am  the  half  that  is  dour  and  practical  and 
canny,  he  is  the  fanciful  half;  my  desire  is 
to  be  the  family  solicitor,  standing  firm  on 
my  hearthrug  among  the  harsh  realities  of 
the  office  furniture,  while  he  prefers  to  fly 
around  on  one  wing.  1  shouldn't  mind  him 
doing  that,  but  he  drags  me  with  him.  I 
have  sworn  that  McConnachie  shall  not 
interfere  with  this  address  to-day.  But 
there  is  no  telling.  I  might  have  done 
things  worth  while  if  it  had  not  been  for 
McConnachie.  My  first  juece  of  advice  to 
you  at  any  rate  shall  be  sound.  Don't  copy 
me.  A  good  subject  for  a  rectorial  address 
would  be  the  mess  the  rector  himself  has 
made  of  life.  I  merely  cast  this  forth  as  a 
suggestion,  and  leave  the  workitijg  of  it  out 


The  Big  Job  Calls 

For  days  the  directors'  choice  hung  in  the  balance  between 
two  able  men.  This  one  was  called  to  bigijer  things  because 
he  had  placed  the  true  commercial  estimate  on  health. 

It  pays  to  take  good  care  of  the  teeth. 

Thousands  have  their  efficiency  lowered  and  their  resistance 
to  disease  cut  down  by  their  failure  to  heed  the  first  warn- 
ings of  Pyorrhea,  which  afflicts  four  people  out  of  five  who 
Pass  the  age  of  forty  and  many  younger. 

Are  your  gums  tender?   Do  they  bleed  easily  when  brushed  ? 

Those  are  the  signs  of  Pyorrhea's  presence.  If  neglected  the 
germs  attack  the  teeth,  which  loosen,  drop  out  or  must  be 
pulled.  Pus  pockets  form  and  the  whole  system  may  pay  the 
penalty  of  neglect. 

If  you  would  prevent  Pyorrhea,  see  your  dentist  often  and 
heed  his  advice.  Also,  start  using  Forhan's  For  the  Gums  today. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
If  used  consistently  and  used  in  time,  it  will  prevent 
Pyorrhea  or  check  its  course.  An  excellent  dentifrice,  it  keeps 
the  teeth  white  and  clean  and  the  gums  pink,  firm  and  healthy. 

Brush  YourTeeth  With  Forhan's— How  to  Uselt 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush 
in  cold  water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing,  healing 
paste  on  it,  then  brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a 
rolling  motion  to  clean  the  cre\'ices.  Brush  the  grinding 
and  back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with 
your  Forhan  coated  brush— gently  at  first  until  the  guma 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  It  the  gums  are  very  ten' 
der,  massage  with  the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum' 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according  to 
directions,  and  consult  a  dentist  immediately  for  special 


treatment. 

35c  and  60c,  in  the  U.  S 


and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 
Formula  of  R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 
Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 


Jk 
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jOOK.  for  ventilation  wherever  you 
■work,  play,  shop,  live  or  fee.  TKere  is  health 
insurance  wherever  you  see  an 

IlgVentilatine  Fan 

WITH  A  FULLY   ENCLOSED    SELF  COOLED   MOTOR 

The  only  ventilating  fan  made  with  a  fully  en- 
closed self-cooled  motor.  Guaranteed  as  a 
complete  unit.  Made  in  various  sizes  from 
16  to  72  inches  for  homes,  stores,  offices,  res- 
taurants, theatres,  halls,  factories,  etc.  Send 
for  illustrated  literature.  New  1922  Catalog 
now  ready. 

llg  Ventilating  Fans   are  for  sale 

everywhere     by     Electrical    and 

Hardware  Dealers. 


Fresh  Air  Makes  Willing  Workers 

TDURE  fresh  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  living 
-*-  soul  as  the  blood  that  pulses  thru  the  body.  The 
way  a  man  feels  —  so  does  he  work,  and  there  isn't 
anything  so  beneficial  to  human  energ,y,  brain  power 
and  physical  endurance  as  the  healthful,  invigorating 
atmosphere  afforded  by  an  Ilg  Ventilating  Fan. 

It  ventilates  perfectly,  magically 
it  removes  every  trace  of  stagnant  air, 
gently  introducing  the  clean,  invigora- 
ting air  of  the  ^reat  outdoors  that  makes 
for  health  and  vi^or,  inspiring  comfort 
and  contentment  every  minute  of  the 
day  —  summer  and  winter. 


WEEJC 

.  Oct.  23-30 
'^       1922 


jiT/.. 


'^^ 


ILi 


FOR  STORES 
OFFICES-FACTORIES -PUBUC  BUILDINGS 
RESTA.URANTS  •  THEATRES  •  HOUSES  •  ETC  • 


ILG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO.,  28  37NortK  Crawford  Ave.  CHICAGO 

WL.DOUGLAS 

$7^  &$8.oo  SHOES 

$529  &:$6fiQ 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
S.WE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIREa  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  .AT  ONE  PROFIT 


STAMPING  THE  RETAIL  PRICE  KT^ 
ATTHE  FACTORY  J 


THE  STAMPED  PRICE 
IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE  PROFITS 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


WL.DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORfY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  NLAKING  HNE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  vrhere  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  lei 


BOYS 
SHOES 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  In  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
thehighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low 
est  possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 

Catalog  Free. 

President       ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Oo., 
Spark  St,  Brockton.  Maaat 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

CotUinued 


to  my  successor.  I  don't  think  it  lias  been 
used  yet. 

"My  own  theme  is  courage,  as  you  should 
use  it  in  the  great  fight  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  coming  between  Youth  and  their  Bet- 
ters; by  Youth  meaning  of  course  you,  and 
by  your  Betters  us.  I  want  you  to  take  up 
this  position — that  Youth  have  for  too 
long  left  exclusively  in  our  hands  the  de- 
cisions in  national  matters  that  are  more 
\atal  to  them  than  to  us.  Things  about  the 
next  war,  for  instance,  and  why  the  last  one 
ever  had  a  beginning.  That  the  time  has 
arrived  for  Youth  to  demand  a  partnership. 
That  to  gain  courage  is  what  you  come  to 
St.  AndreAvs  for.  With  some  alarms  and 
excursions  into  college  life.  That  is  what  I 
propose,  but  of  course  the  issue  lies  mth 
McConnachie. 

"Your  Betters  had  no  share  in  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war — we  know  what 
nation  has  that  blot  to  AAdpe  out;  but  for 
fifty  years  or  so  we  heeded  not  the  rum- 
blings of  the  distant  drum — I  don't  mean 
by  lack  of  military  preparations — and  when 
war  did  come,  we  told  Youth,  who  had  to 
get  us  out  of  it,  tall  tales  of  what  it  really 
is  and  the  clover  beds  it  would  lead  to.  We 
were  not  meaning  to  deceive,  most  of  us 
were  as  honorable  and  as  ignorant  as  the 
Youth  themselves,  but  that  does  not  acquit 
us  of  stupidity  and  jealousy,  the  two  black 
spots  in  human  nature  which,  more  than 
love  of  money,  are  at  the  root  of  all  e\-il. 

"You  are  already  disturbing  your  Bet- 
ters considerably,  I  sometimes  talk  this 
over  with  McConnachie,  with  whom,  as  you 
may  guess,  circumstances  compel  me  to 
pass  a  good  deal  of  my  time.  In  our  talks 
we  agree  that  we,  your  Betters,  constantly 
find  you  forgetting  that  we  are  your  Betters. 
Your  answer  is  that  the  war  and  other  hap- 
penings have  shown  you  that  age  is  not 
necessarily  another  name  for  sapience — ■ 
that  our  avoidance  of  frankness  in  life  and 
in  the  arts  is  often  but  a  cowardly  way  of 
shirking  unpalatable  truths." 

This  passive  attitude  of  distrust,  how- 
ever. Sir  James  told  his  audience,  is  not 
worth  much.  Doubt  is  good,  he  declared, 
if  it  inspires  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth. 
He  adAdses: 

"Begin  by  doubting  all  in  high  places — 
except,  of  course,  your  professors.  But 
doubt  all  other  professors.  If  it  necessi- 
tates your  pushing  us  out  of  our  places, 
still  push ;  3'ou  wiU  find  it  needs  some  shov- 
ing. But  the  things  courage  can  do!  The 
things  that  even  incompetency  can  do  if  it 
works  with  singleness  of  purpose!  Your 
Betters  have  done  a  big  thing;  we  have 
taken  spring  out  of  the  j^ear.  And  ha^dng 
done  that  our  leading  people  are  amazed  to 
find  that  the  other  seasons  are  not  con- 
ducting themselves  as  usual.  The  spring 
of  the  year  lies  buried  in  the  fields  of  France 
and  elsewhere.  By  the  time  the  next  erup- 
tion comes,  it  may  be  you  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  it  and  your  sons  who  are  in  the  lava. 
All  perhaps  because  this  year  you  let  things 
slide."   • 

As  for  success  or  failure  in  life,  said  the 
plaj-Tsright-rector : 

"You  will  all  fall  into  one  of  those  two 
callings,  the  joyous  or  the  uncongenial,  and 
one  wishes  you  into  the  first,  tho  our  sym- 
pathy, our  esteem,  must  go  rather  to  the 
less  fortunate,  the  braver  ones  who  "turn 
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their  necessity  to  glorious  gain"  after  they 
have  put  away  their  dreams.  To  the  others 
will  go  the  easy  prize  of  life — success,  Avhich 
has  become  a  somewhat  odious  onion  nowa- 
days, chiefly  because  we  so  often  give  the 
name  to  the  AVTong  thing.  When  you  r?ach 
the  evening  of  your  days  you  Avill,  I  think, 
realize — with,  I  hope,  becoming  cheerful- 
ness— that  we  are  all  failures,  at  least  all 
the  best  of  us.  The  greatest  Scotsman  that 
ever  lived  wrote  himself  down  a  failure : 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  gloAV 

And  softer  flame. 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  lov,- 

And  stained  his  name. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  lines  in  poetry,  written 
by  a  man  who  could  make  things  new  for 
the  gods  themselves. 

"If  30U  want  to  avoid  being  like  Burns 
there  are  several  possible  waAS.  Thus  you 
might  copy  us,  as  we  shine  forth  in  our 
published  memoirs,  practically  without  a 
flaw.  Xo  one  so  obscure  nowadays  but 
that  he  can  have  a  book  about  him.  Happy 
the  land  that  can  produce  such  subjects  for 
the  pen." 

The  rector  held  up  a  few  sheets  of  paper, 
a  last  message  from  Captain  Scott,  written 
just  before  his  death  in  the  Antarctic,  and 
said  that  the  explorer's  end  was  an  example 
of  courage  at  its  best.    He  continued: 

"Courage  is  the  thing.  All  goes  if  cour- 
age goes!  The  greatness  of  a  people  is 
founded  on  their  moral  principles;  but  what 
says  our  Johnson  of  courage:  'Unless  a  man 
has  that  \drtue  he  has  no  security  for  pre- 
ser\]ng  any  other.'  Be  not  merely  cour- 
ageous, but  light-hearted,  also  gay.  Some 
people  have  odd  ideas  of  Avhat  gaietx'  is. 
There  is  an  officer  who  was  the  first  of  our 
army  to  land  at  Gallipoli.  He  was  dropt 
overboard  to  light  decoys  on  the  shore,  so 
as  to  deceive  the  Turks  as  to  whore  the 
landing  Avas  to  be.  He  pushed  a  raft  con- 
taining those  in  front  of  him.  It  was  a 
frosty  night,  and  he  was  naked  and  painted 
black.  Firing  from  the  ships  was  going  on 
all  around.  It  was  a  two  hours'  SAvim  in 
l^itch  darkness.  He  did  it,  craAvlcd  through 
the  scrub  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  the  enemy. 
\\  ho  were  so  near  that  he  could  ha\  e  sliaken 
hands  with  them — lit  his  decoys  and  SAvam 
back.  He  seems  to  look  on  this  as  a  gay 
affair.  He  is  a  V.  C.  noAv,  and  you  Avouldnt 
think  to  look  at  him  that  he  could  ever  liaA'c 
presented  such  a  disreputable  ai)pearance. 
Would  you!     (Colonel  Freyberg.) 

"Another  piece  of  adA-ice — almost  my 
last.  For  reasons  you  may  guess  I  nuist 
give  this  in  a  Ioav  Aoice.  Beware  of  McCon- 
naehie.  When  I  look  in  a  mirror  now  it  is 
his  face  I  see.  I  speak  AWth  his  Aoicc,  and 
you  all  know  now  AA'hat  a  voice  it  is.  I  once 
had  a  A'oice  of  my  oaati,  but  noAvadays  1  hear 
it  only  from  far  aAvay,  a  melanchoh',  lonely, 
lost  little  pipe.  I  Avanted  to  be  an  explorer, 
but  he  willed  otherwise.  You  will  all  haAe 
your  IMcConnachie's  luring  you  off  the  high 
road.  Unless  you  are  constantly  on  the 
watch,  j-ou  Avill  find  thai  he  has  slowly 
pushed  you  out  of  yourself  and  taken  your 
place.  He  has  rat  her  done  for  me.  I  think 
in  his  youth  he  must  somehoAv  haA'e  guessed 
the  future  and  been  fleggit  by  it — flichtered 
from  the  nest  like  a  bird — and  so  our  eggs 
Avere  left,  cold.  He  has  clung  to  me,  less 
from  mischief  than  for  companionship.  1 
lialf  like  him  and  his  penny  Avhistle.  With 
all  his  faults  he  is  as  Scotch  as  peat.  He 
Avhispered  to  me  just  noAv  that  you  elected 
him,  not  me,  as  your  rector." 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Pearls  Jewelry  Silverware 


Dependable 


New  ^'ORiv  -  Paris  -  London 


COOL,  refreshing  breezes  from  Robbins  &  Myers 
Fans  provide  complete  comfort  Avhen  summer's 
heat  descends  upon  offices  that  are  prepared  for  the 
season.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tireless,  silent 
R&M  Fans  liave  provided  relief  from  midsummer 
temperatures.  Look  for  the  H&M  symbol— the  sign 
of  a  breeze — on  the  guard  of  the  fan  you  buy.  Good 
dealers  everywhere  carry  a  complete  line  of  Robbins 
&  Myers  Fans  in  all  types  and  sizes. 

R<tM  Motors  are  made  for  nil  services;  sizes 
range  from,  llUO  to  loo  Uorscijoner,  inclusive 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ohio    -    Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobbins  $i  Myers 

Fans  and  Motors 
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HOT  WATER 

atyourjinger  tips 


Opening  any  hot 
water  faucet 
lights  the  heat- 
ing fJame.  Clos- 
ing the  faucet 
extinguishes  it. 
No  limit  on 
quantity  —  use 
all  you  like. 


ABSOLUTELY  nothing  to 
J\.  do  but  open  the  faucet 
— when  you  have  a  Pittsburg 
Automatic.  Then  an  intense 
heating  flame  leaps  into  ac- 
tion in  the  Pittsburg ;  as  the 
fresh  water  flows  through 
the  copper  coils  in  the  heater 
it  is  heated  instantly.  Piping 
hot  water — pure  and  fresh 
as  the  cold,  and  just  as  plenti- 
ful— flows  from  any  hot 
water  tap  you  open. 

A  cupful  or  a  dozen  baths 
— it  heats  just  the  quantity 
you  need.  Turn  off  the  water 
and  that  shuts  off  the  gas. 
Simple?  Yes,  and  cheaper 
than  old-fashioned  ways. 
You  are  not  enjoying  full 
home  comfort  without  this 
day-and-night  hot  water 
service. 

Pittsburg 

AUTOMATIC    CAS  J^ 

W^ATER    HEATERS 

A    small    cash    payment   puts    this   con- 
venience in  your  home  immediately 

Balance  can  be  distributed  over  several 
months. 

Look  up  the  Pittsburg  dealer  in  your 
city  (the  gas  company  or  one  of  the 
prominent  plumbers)  or  write  us  how 
many  hot  water  faucets  in  your  home  and 
the  number  of  people  in  your  family.  We 
wilf  recommend  the  proper  size  Pittsburg 
for  your  needs,  and  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  "The  Well  Managed  Home."  which  tells 
the  whole  story  of  better  hot  water  service, 

Be  sure  you  get  a  Pittsburg 

PITTSBURG  WATER  HEATER  CO, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MERGING  EAST  AND  WEST 


WK  mo(-t  Lilla  Avht>n  she  is  still  a 
child.  Her  parents  had  both  been 
kilUd  in  a  railway  accident,  and  she  was 
brought  up  by  an  aunt,  "a  pale,  aristo- 
cratic, chastely  ferWd"  woman,  in  an  old. 
fine,  rarely  furnished  house  on  lower  Fifth 
Avenue.  Rooms  purely  lovely  with  the  art 
of  early  America,  whose  Colonial  dignity 
had  been  enriched  by  objects  Miss  Balbian 
had  acquired  in  her  many  traxels,  objects 
each  with  its  own  exquisiteness,  produced 
an  atmosphere  in  which  Lilla  grew  up  "a 
juvenile  epicurean,  precocious  in  esthetic 
judgment,  intolerant  of  anything  that  was 
not  exquisite."  She  inherited  from  her 
mother  a  neurotic  temp(>rament,  an  ex- 
treme sensitiveness,  while  her  father,  feb- 
rile, handsome,  absorbed  in  himself,  idle 
and  clever,  had  little  to  give  her  that  could 
strengthen  the  fiber  of  her  body  or  cool  the 
ardors  of  her  mind  and  spirit. 

This,  then,  is  the  heroine  of  a  book  by 
one  of  the  most  sensiti\e  of  American 
no\elists,  Stephen  Fnmch  Whitman.  Un- 
der the  title  of  "Sacrifice"  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $2.00)  it  is  done  in  a  certain  mood, 
and  is  successful  in  producing  the  effect 
it  is  after.  It  is  set  in  an  atmosj)here  of 
sapping  luxury,  it  moves  as  tho  to  the 
harmonies  of  languid  music,  richly  hung 
with  gorgeous  trappings,  poignant  with 
longing  for  what  is  not.  Here  are  men  and 
women  who  know  no  material  drawback 
to  their  desires,  and  who  remain  unsatisfied 
and  unhai)])y.  The  P]ast  and  the  West  meet 
here  and  love  and  suffer  together.  It  is 
like  an  enchantment  produced  to  the 
heady,  enervating  fumes  of  strange  scents 
and  by  means  of  fantastic  gestures  and 
woven  steps.  Colors  meet  and  mingle  and 
change,  eyes  shine,  white  arms  rise  and 
drop  again,  immense  forests  spring  up,  the 
sea  sounds  on  lonely  shores,  palaces  appear 
and  disappear. 

Lilla  grew  up,  perfect  of  her  type.  ZMen 
wooed  her,  but  she  remained  untouched 
by  their  importunities.  One  especially 
would  not  be  rebuffed,  her  cousin,  Cornelius 
Rysbroek,  "a  lean,  neat  hypochrondriac, 
highly  cultivated,  with  fine  instincts  and 
excruciating  aversions,  bored  by  his 
leisure,  yet  incapable  of  action,  and  in- 
constant in  everj'  aspiration  except  this 
love  of  his."  She  constantly  refused  him, 
and  after  each  refusal  he  would  wander 
on  some  journey,  following  the  beaten 
paths  because  he  did  not  have  the  energy 
to  do  the  wild  and  dramatic  things  he  would 
threaten  to  do.  And  he  would  return, 
sallower  and  sadder,  and  with  his  passion 
still  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

But  Lilla  had  a  dream.  She,  "fragile  and 
moody,  dreamed  of  physical  strength  and 
a  triumphant  will."  And  this  dream  had 
its  reality. 

"She  kept  in  her  desk  a  magazine  picture 
of  La^\Tence  Teck,  the  explorer,  whom 
she  had  never  met,  but  whose  likeness, 
singular  amid  innumerable  presentments 
of  the  human  face,  had  arrested  her  first 
glance  and  fascinated  her  mind." 

He  was  an  author  as  well  as  an  explorer, 
and  the  girl  knew  his  books,  W'hich  "un- 
rolled before  her  the  esoteric  comers  of  the 
desert,  the  strange  charm  and  depravity 
of  Oriental  cities,  the  deadly  richness  of 
equatorial  forests,  peopled  by  human 
beasts  whose  claws  were  hammered  steel, 
whose  fangs   were   poisoned   arrows,   and 


who  carried  in  their  thick  skulls  the  con- 
densed miasma  of  their  hiding  places." 

And  one  night,  at  a  gathering  in  a  coun- 
try house,  she  meets  this  dream  of  hers. 

He  is  to  go  back  to  Africa  the  day  but 
one  following.  And  they  walk  together  in 
the  fragrant  night  and  talk.  It  is  beautiful 
talk,  full  of  the  color  and  the  fantasy 
Mr.  Whitman  manages  to  put  into  every 
page  of  his  book.  During  it  Teck  tells 
Lilla  that  during  his  travels  and  his 
dangers,  a  picture  cut  out  of  a  magazine 
always  went  with  him.  He  had  found  it  in 
the  Afrika  Hotel  at  Zanzibar,  and  its 
peculiar  beauty  had  clutched  suddenl}^  at 
his  pukse.  Contemplating  the  picture,  the 
man  had  "di\'ined  the  nature  of  the 
w'oman,  all  her  complexities,  and  even  her 
emotional  fragilities.  There  came  to  him 
the  well-known  con^'iction,  'It's  she  that 
I've  always  been  seeking.' " 

Before  Teck  had  arrived  that  evening 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  seance,  when  a 
Russian  woman  of  high  rank  had  told, 
by  looking  at  their  slender  palms,  the  for- 
tunes of  several  of  the  women.  Among  the 
rest  she  had  looked  at  Lilla's  hand.  And 
she  had  had  a  vision,  grim  and  terrifying, 
of  a  great  forest  bending  darkly  over  a 
sort  of  bier,  on  which  lay  a  body  covered 
by  a  black  cloth,  and  surrounded  by 
seated  savages. 

The  next  afternoon  Lilla  and  La^vTence 
are  married  in  a  little  village,  which  they  have 
found  wliile  motoring.  They  go  to  his  house 
in  the  city  for  the  night,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  departs  for  Africa,  in  spite  of 
Lilla's  passionate  pleadings  that  he  remain, 
her  assertions  that  she  has  forebodings  of 
ill,  and  his  own  desperate  longing  to  remain 
by  the  woman  he  loves.  But  his  honor  is 
engaged,  he  must  make  this  journey  into 
the  deeps  of  Africa,  and  he  goes.  Lilla 
was  to  have  gone  with  him  to  the  edge 
at  least  of  civilization,  but  just  as  she  is  to 
start,  as  the  taxi  waits,  there  comes  a 
telephone  call  from  her  aunt's  house. 
She  is  dying.  And  the  wife  and  husband 
part. 

Lilla  endures  her  life  with  difficult}^ 
harrowed  by  anxieties  for  the  man  she 
loves.  A  last  letter  reaches  her,  before  he 
plunges  into  the  wilds.  One  evening, 
seated  in  his  room,  with  the  relics  of  his 
former  explorations  all  about  her,  she  is 
suddenly  brought  to  her  feet.  .  .  .  "Her 
dilated  eyes  were  fixt  upon  a  point  in 
space,  from  which  an  overwhelming  im- 
pression had  rushed  in  upon  her — a  flood 
of  distant  emotion,  a  sort  of  voiceless  cry, 
in  a  flash  traveling  half  the  earth  and  un- 
erringly reaching  her." 

A  month  later  the  papers  published  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  Lawrence  Teck  in 
the  jungle.  His  valet,  who  had  always 
traveled  with  him,  had  managed  to  get 
out  ^^^th  the  news.  But  it  was  four  months 
later  before  she  got  a  letter  from  this  man, 
with  the  details,  sufficiently  simple.  Parr 
himself  had  been  terribly  w-ounded,  and 
had  fallen  ill  of  the  fever.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  \\Tite  before. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  vnth 
Lilla's  desperate  struggles  to  gain  some  sort 
of  peace,  of  relief  from  misery,  to  find 
something  to  w^hich  she  may  give  herself. 
Rysbroek  again  besieges  her,  and  always 
in  vain.  But  she  marries,  at  last,  two  or 
three  years  later,   marries  a  musician,   a 
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helpless  iiiA'alid  "vvith  a  great  goiiius  avIio  is 
on  his  death-bed,  but  who  is  kept  alive 
and  is  able  to  continue  his  work  by  his  love 
for  her,  and  by  the  con\"ietion  that  she 
loves  him.  So  she  does,  but  not  as  a  Avoman 
loves  a  man.  She  loves  him  for  the  genius 
he  has,  for  the  fact  that  she  is  able  to  feel 
that  she  is  not  utterh'  useless,  for  the 
sacrifice  she  makes  of  her  j-outh  and  her 
beauty  to  his  helpless  suffering. 

There  is  an  East  Indian,  a  IMohammedan. 
involved  in  the  tale,  a  man  of  charm  and 
courage  and  devotion,  a  man  of  beauty 
and  ideals.  And  in  the  far  forests  of  Africa 
a  white  man,  held  prisoner  by  the  savages. 
dreams  of  the  woman  who  is  waiting  him. 
and  works  strongly  and  sanely  for  his 
freedom. 


A  QUEER  KIND  OF  SAINT 

DOES  notoriety  make  one  a  personage? 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  a  recent 
British  Aisitor  to  our  shores  perhaps  not, 
but  Mr.  Henn,-  Sydnor  Harrison  thinks 
differently.  To  be  sure  his  heroine,  he  a.s- 
sures  us,  is  a  woman  of  real  ability,  but  she 
had  lived  long  in  the  limelight;  she  had 
slapped  the  face  of  a  Go\'ernor,  had  been 
hit  Avith  a  brick  on  the  State  House  steps 
at  Albany,  had  been  up  in  an  airplane, 
down  in  a  submarine;  had  taken  up  suf- 
frage, run  the  Eight-Hour  League  and,  as 
she  is  as  strenuous  as  was  the  late  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  she  now,  at  the  opening  of 
the  book,  has  just  bought  out  the  White- 
stone  Steel  Co.,  got  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  and  intends  to 
run  it  herself  and  on  her  own  lines.  Hand- 
some, enormously  rich,  capable,  and  with 
no  relatives  near  enough  to  e.xert  a  re- 
straining influence,  such  is  Teresa  de 
Silver,  absurdly  called  St.  Teresa  by  her 
friends  on  account  of  her  indifferent  atti- 
tude toward  men,  of  whom  howcAcr,  she 
is  represented  as  having  a  large  following. 
So  we  get  the  book's  title,  "St.  Tere.sa" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  .'S2.00). 

It  is  the  exceptional  man  Avho  really  likes 
a  clever  woman,  and  if  to  her  cleverness 
she  adds  a  brusque  manner  and  a  general 
neglect  of  the  gentler  amenities  of  life,  his 
indifference  soon  becomes  something 
stronger.  Everything  that  Dean  Masury 
hears  about  Teresa  de  Siher  increases  his 
dislike  for  her  and  her  type,  and  when  his 
friend  Lucy  Planner  tells  him  that  if  he 
knew  her  he  would  acknowledge  her  charm 
he  is  highly  indignant,  and  by  way  of  prov- 
ing his  impenetrability  he  takes  the  job 
of  reorganizing  the  office  of  the  Whitestone 
Steel  Co.,  which  "will  bring  him  into  close 
contact  Anth  her. 

He  soon  finds  out  what  he  had  suspected 
— Teresa  is  a  pacifist.  She  at  once  stops  the 
making  of  ammunition  for  the  Allies  (it 
was  before  the  entrance  of  this  country 
into  the  Avar)  and  closes  the  plant,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  stockholders.  Alasury's 
indignation  is  great ;  he  can  not  conceive  of 
a  pacifist  being  moAed  by  conscientious 
moti\'es  and  he  sets  himself  to  work  Xo 
defeat  Teresa's  plans.  He  gets  together 
every  cent  he  can  raise,  bujs  enough  stock 
to  decide  the  policy  of  the  company  and, 
triumphant  at  last,  asks  for  an  interview 
Avith  his  employer  before  leaving  for 
France,  Avhere  he  is  going  to  driA'e  an  am- 
bulance. 

By  this  time  Masury  has  come  to  re- 
gard Miss  de  Siher  Avith  mixed  feelings. 
He  resents  her  almost  as  fiercely  as  e\er, 
but  a  sense  of  justice  compels  him  to 
acknoAvledge  certain  good  j)oints.  Her 
truthfulness,  her  sincerity,  lur  fairness 
can  not  but  command  respect,  and  she  also 
possesses  a  trait,  unusual  in  her  .se.x,    the 


"Dollar  Topkis  gave  me 

new  ideas  about  value" 


"I'D  like  to  have  the  money  I've 
1  wasted  because  I  was  afraid  to 
buy  an  athletic  union  suit  priced 
as  low  as  a  dollar.  I  cheerfully 
gave  up  double,  year  after  year. 

"I  didn't  know  Topkis  then. 

"Finally,  a  persistent  salesman 
in  Johnson's  shop  argued  mc 
into  trying  Topkis.  He  landed 
me  as  a  life-time  customer. 

"My  dollar  never  before 
brought  me  as  much  quality  and 
value  as  I  get  in  Topkis.  Loose, 
airy  fit  that  keeps  me  comfort- 
able all  over  and  lets  my  skin 
breathe.  No  skimpness;  no  bag- 
giness;  no  pinch,  no  pull. 

"Wear?     That's  where  Topkis 


shines.  Keeps  its  size,  too,  no 
matter  how  often  it's  washed." 

Topkis  Athletic  Union  Suits 
are  made  of  best  nainsook  and 
other  highgrade  fabrics.  Pre- 
shrunk — full  size  guaranteed.  Be 
sure  you  get  your  correct  size — 38 
if  you  wear  a  38  coat,  and  so  on. 

No  good  dealer  will  ask  more 
than  a  dollar  for  the  Topkis 
Men's  Union  Suit — al  though 
many  will  tell  you  it's  worth  more. 

Men's  Union  Suits,  $1.00. 

Men's  Shirts  and  Drawers, 
75c  per  garment.  75c  for  Boys' 
Union  Suits,  Girls'  Bloomer 
Union  Suits,  and  Children's 
Waist  Union  Suits- 


Ask  for  Topkis  Underwear.     Look  for  the  Topkis  Label. 

Write  jor  free  xWustrated  hooJ{let  and 
learn  what's  what  about  underwear. 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS   COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
General  Sales  Offices  :  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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He  swapped  a  gold 
mine  for  a  can 
of  Edgeworth 


Of  course  William  didn't  know  how  much 
gold  there  was  in  the  mine  or  he  wouldn't 
have  paid  so  high  a  price  even  for  his  beloved 
Edgeworth. 

As  he  writes  the  story  with  lead  pencil  on 
the  back  of  a  map^ 

Dear  Niister  Larus  &  Bro.  Co. 

You'll  notice  I  ain't  going  to  let  them  people 
what  puts  out  that  xxxxxxx  (this  was  the  name  of 
a  competitive  friend  s  product)  stuff  g^t  away 
by  their  lonesome  in  the  high  price  class;  cause 
they're  just  tinhorns  anyway  alongside  of  me. 
what  traded  a  claim  m  the  Diddyrod  countrj- 
one  time  for  a  small  tin  of  Edgeworth. 

And  the  sourdough  what  got  the  claim  from 

me    for   the    Edgeworth    took   eighty   thousand 

dollars  out  of  the  ground  what  I  didn't  think  was 

in  it. 

William  Craigie 

Salchaket  Post-Office 

Alaska 

That  was  the  most  expensi-\-e  can  of  Edge- 
worth  that  ever  was  bought.     We  ha\e  many 
letters  from  our  friends 
i^ho  have  gone  to  great 
gths  to  get  their  fa- 
rite  tobacco.  We  prize 
em  all,   but   this  one 
a  particularly  warm 
ace  in  our  hearts. 

We  don't  want  any 
Edgeworth  smoker 
to  have  to  pay 
more  than  the  reg- 
ular price  for  Edge- 
worth. 

We      do      want 

every  pipe-smoker 

to  trj-  Edgeworth, 

and    it's    just    as 

pleasant  for  us  to 

send  free  samples  to  any  pipe- smoker  as  it  is 

for  a  pipe-smoker  to  hand  his  can  over  to 

someone  who's  run  short. 

If  Edgeworth  doesn't  suit  you,  it's  no  use 
trying  to  sell  you  an}-.  If  it  does,  the  samples 
will  soon  tell  you,  and  j'ou'U  be  like  the  rest 
of  us — happiest  with  a  pipe  of  Edgeworth 
between  your  teeth. 

Send  us  \'our  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card. If  you  want  to  help  us  further,  give 
us  the  name  of  the  dealer  from  whom  you 
usually  buy  your  tobacco. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  receive  your  request  we 
will  mail  you  generous  samples  of  Edgeworth 
in  both  forms — Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgev\-orth 
Ready- Rubbed  are  put  up  in  pocket-size 
cans,  in  attractive  tin  humidors  and  glass  jars, 
and  in  various  quantities  in  between  those  sizes. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your  jobber 
cannot  supply  \'ou  \\'ith  Edgeworth,  Larus 
&  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen 
carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  the  jobber. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


ability  to  bear  ciilicism.  He  is  e\'en  reaeh- 
ing  the  point  of  allowing  that  her  pacifist 
A'iews  may  not  be  entirely  due  to  a  desire 
for  notoriety,  aitd  on  one  occasion  he  e^'eu 
goes  so  far  as  to  defend  her  at  a  club  from 
a  slanderoii.s  comment.  And  then  comes  the 
climax.  Teresa  gi\-es  him  an  inter\iew'  at 
her  house,  and  when  he  tells  her  of  his 
purchase  of  tlie  stock  it  is  only  to  find  that 
she  too  lias  been  buying  shares,  that  his 
trouble  has  been  in  ^-ain  and  that  she  still 
controls  the  policy  of  the  company. 

Beside  himself  with  rage,  Mastiry  sug- 
gests in  plain  terms  that  she  has  used  her 
good  looks  in  the  transaction  and  the 
result  is  a  hand-to-hand  figlit,  in  which 
Teresa  shows  her  usual  ability  and  in  which 
IVIasury,  losing  all  control  of  himself,  and 
finding  Teresa's  face  near  his,  kisses  her. 
She  bites  him!  This  is  a  fatal  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  Harrison  has  de- 
stroyed, or  at  least  given  a  shock  to  what- 
e^'er  sympathy  the  reader  might  ha^•e  felt 
for  his  heroine.  Btit,  of  cotirse,  there  is  btit 
one  ending  for  a  novel  like  this,  and  the 
seasoned  no\-el-reader  will  have  no  trouble 
in  guessing  it. 


WHV  EDUCATE  THE  NEGRO? 

AS  the  train  leaves  Cairo,  Illinois,  the 
■-  Pullman-car  conductor  asks  Peter 
Siner  to  take  his  hand-baggage  atid  step 
into  the  Jim  Crow  car.  The  request  comes 
as  a  sort  of  surprize  to  the  negro  who  has 
just  graduated  from  Harvard,  for  his  four 
years  in  the  North  ha^'e  somewhat  blurred 
his  recollections  of  the  segregation  of  his 
race  in  the  South,  bttt  he  complies  at  once. 

Here  is  the  theme  of  "Birthright,"  by 
T.  S.  Stribling  (Century  Co.,  -SI. 90)— the 
problem  of  the  educated  negro.  Siner's 
desire  is  to  work  for  the  elevation  of  his  race 
through  education.  He  wants  to  oi)en  a 
school  for  the  colored  population  of  Hook- 
er's Bend,  and  for  that  jjurpose  buys  a  small 
property  near  the  tillage.  It  is  only  v.iien 
the  papers  are  signed  tljat  he  reads  the  deed 
which  he  finds  contains  a  clause  that  no 
school  shall  be  opened  on  the  premises. 
This  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  prominent 
banker  who  sold  him  the  land  is  considered 
an  exqtiisite  piece  of  humor  by  the  white 
residents  of  Hooker's  Bend  and  shows  more 
plainly  than  any  sermon  one  of  the  degra- 
dations consequent  upon  slavery. 

The  picture  of  the  negro  quarter  of  the 
place,  known  as  Xiggertown,  with  its  ram- 
shackle cabins,  dust^■  road  and  tainted 
well,  is  something  appalling,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  knowledge  or  practise  of  hy- 
giene is  amazing  to  the  reader  accustomed 
to  Boards  of  Health  and  building  regu- 
lations. Peter  returns  to  these  squalid  sur- 
roundings witli  a  resignation  born  of 
familiarity  and  tries  to  arouse  iit  his  own 
people  a  desire  for  education  and  self-im- 
provement. It  is  tiseless.  He  gets  no  help 
or  encouragement  from  the  Avhite  residents, 
who  are  as  ignorant  in  their  way  as  the 
blacks,  and  the  born  indolence  of  the 
negroes  is  impossible  to  overcome.  Matters 
are  complicated  by  Peter's  falling  in  love 
with  a  pretty  octoroon  who  has  all  the 
charm  and  all  the  frailty  of  her  kind.  She, 
too,  has  been  away  to  school  and  has  some 
ideas  of  seU'-impro^ement,  and  the  story 
ends  with  their  marriage  and  departure  for 
Chicago  where  they  Avill  haA'e  a  better 
chance  in  life,  for  Peter  sees  all  too  clearly 
that  there  is  no  place  for  liim  in  a  spot  like 
Hooker's  Betid. 
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As  a  true  picture  of  the  life  it  describes, 
even  those  who  have  never  been  south  of 
Afason  and  Dixon's  line  must  be  convinced, 
and  as  a  portrayal  of  the  evils  and  injustice 
of  miscegenation  it  shoidd  give  even  the 
strongest  admirer  of  Southern  life  cause  for 
meditation.  It  also  throws  a  light,  in  tlie 
attitude  of  the  really  amiable  Captain 
Renfrew,  upon  the  scientific  attainments 
of  a  reallj'  conservative  Southern  gentle- 
man. "The  library  was  not  an  ordinary 
compilation  of  the  world's  thought;  it,  too, 
Avas  an  attorne3''s  special  pleading  against 
the  equality  of  man.  Anj'  book  or  theory 
that  upheld  the  equality  of  man  Avas  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  shelves.  Dar-win's 
great  hypothesis,  and  every  development 
springing  from  it,  had  been  banned,  be- 
cause the  moment  that  a  theory  was  pro- 
pounded of  the  great  biologic  relationship 
of  all  flesh,  from  worms  to  vertebrates,  there 
instantly'  followed  a  corollary  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man."  But  not  much  else 
could  be  expected  from  an  old  gentleman 
who  believed  that  slavery  was  placed  in 
America  to  rear  up  giants  of  political  leader- 
ship in  order  that  she  might  weather  tlie 
revolutions  of  the  world. 

The  author  is  a  Southerner  who  ■writes  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  known,  who  recog- 
nizes the  eA'il,  but  has  no  opinion  to  offer, 
no  remedy  to  suggest.  As  one  reads  and 
perceives  the  attitude  of  the  white  citizens 
toward  the  negro,  their  stupidity  and  dis- 
honesty, a  feeling  of  despair  ensues,  while 
the  indolence,  the  indifference  and  the  lax 
moral  standard  of  the  colored  peojile  them- 
selves lead  one  to  realize  the  wonderful 
work  done  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  and 
marvel  that  anj-  one  should  have  had  the 
courage  or  the  faith  to  attempt  it.  There 
is  no  propaganda  in  the  book. 


NO  FLAPPER,  THANK  YOl ! 

G OLDIE  GREEN  has  had  the  most 
ordinary  ui)))ringing,  and  is  the 
oldest  daughter  in  a  family  distinguished 
for  little  but  its  Aveakness  and  its  failures. 
When  she  makes  her  appearance  she  is 
ticker-seller  for  a  motion-picture  house  in  a 
Chicago  suburb.  She  sits  in  the  little  cage 
out  in  front,  looking  through  the  glass  at 
the  AAorld  as  it  passes,  talking  slang  to  it, 
sizing  it  up,  smiling  at  it,  and  quite  Avise 
to  its  tricks,  particularly  the  tricks  of  the 
men  who  Avant  to  make  dates  and  get  Avhat 
they  can  out  of  any  concession  they  may 
be  able  to  A\Ting  from  her.  In  fact,  she  is 
exchanging  badinage  Avith  just  such  a  man 
at  tHe  instant  a\  hen  we  make  her  acquain- 
tance. Her  brother  chances  to  butt  in  on 
the  little  interchange,  and  attacks  the 
person,  getting  a  black  eye  for  his  pains. 
Goldie  has  not  seen  the  encounter.  She 
would  have  laughed  if  she  had,  for  she  can 
take  care  of  herself,  and  she  has  a  most  def- 
inite notion  of  Avhat  this  brother  amounts 
to,  and  of  how  futile  his  championship  would 
necessarily  prove.  P.  Heigham,  or  Perce, 
as  Goldie  calls  him,  was  small,  serious  and 
Avorried.  He  imderstood  little  of  Avhat  Avent 
on  about  him,  and  of  the  life  his  sister  led 
he  Avas  entirely  ignorant.  His  devotions 
Avere  the  local  Y  and  his  clerkship,  and 
such  reforms  as  happened  to  be  in  the  wind. 
Samuel  Merwin,  in  "Goldie  Green" 
(Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co.,  $2.00),  has  Avritten 
a  book  about  the  modem  girl  that  has 
nothing  of  the  flapper  element  in  it,  that 
giAes  us  an  indi\  idual  Avho  is  representative 
of  a  type,  a  type  impossible  a  generation 
ago,  a  type  that  meets  the  demands  of  life 
with  a  smiling  courage,  Avith  entire  self- 
confidence,  Avith  a  knoAvledge  beyond  that 
ever  acquired  by  its  maternal  predecessors, 
and   that   pits  its  brains  and   its  beauty 


How  to  Stop  a  Ford  without 

"Jerking '' 


That  faithful  Jittle  car  wasn't  made  to  stop  with 
"jerking"  and  "chattering".  Faulty  luhrica- 
tion  is  the  reason  some  Ford  owners  have 
tliis  trouhle. 

"Chattering"  need  worry  Ford  owners  no 
more,  because  "F"  Autoline  Oil  for  Fords 
will  stop  "jerky"  starting,  stopping  and 
reversing. 

"F"  Autoline  for  Fords  is  a  motor-oil — not 
a  miracle.  It  softens  the  fabric  in  the  brake 
and  transmission  band  linings  and  lets  them 
grip  the  transmission  drum  as  they  should. 

Dealers  recommend  "F"  Autoline  Oil.  The  Hos- 
bach  Motor  Company,  authorized  Ford  dealers  in  Bal- 
timore, writes:  "The  smooth  starting  and  stopping  ex- 
perienced asthe  result  of  the  used  youroil  isremarkable." 

'T  Autoline  Oil  is  made  by  a  90-year-old  company, 
makers  of  "OO"  Autoline  Oil,  one  of  the  few  oils 
recommended  in  the  Franklin  Owners'  handbook  for 
use  in  Franklin  Cars. 

Drain  all  the  oil  from  your  crank  case  and  fill  it  with  "F 
Autoline  Oil  for  Fords.     If  the  '  chatter"  isn't  stopped, 
go  back  and  get  your  money.     You  don't  risk  a  penny. 
We  guarantee  that  your  Ford  will  run  smoothly. 

Look  for  the  red  Autoline  Oil  sign  that  |)oints  the  way  to  a  dealer 
or  garage  tliat  sells  "F"  Autoline  Oil  for  Fords. 

AUTOLINE    OIL   COMPANY 

AIT()M()TI\R    SAI.ICS  DEPARTMENT 

WM.  C.  ROBINSON  &  SON   COMPANY,    BALTIMORE 

PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REFINERY:  IT" 

CORAOPOLIS.  PA. 


SALES  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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against  men  iu  the  opou  tioUl  of  iht'  world's 
opportunities  and  wins  what  it  wants. 

But  that  bitY  in  the  eye  was  to  hiwv  eon- 
s?quences.  It  was  to  start  (loUiie  on  the 
upward  trail,  and  it  was  to  open  wide  doors 
on  the  world. 

Goldie  is  a  vivid  thing,  loving  life.  lo\iug 
the  contacts  and  the  dangers  and  the  thrills 
of  life,  lo\ing  to  have  Avhat  she  calls  a 
scrap  on  her  hands.  The  more  difficult  the 
situation,  the  better  it  suited  her.  When 
e\"eiw  hit  of  her  brain  and  all  her  nervous 
energy  were  being  used  to  the  full,  tiien 
she  was  happy. 

The  man  who  had  punched  her  brother 
in  the  eye  proves  to  be  a  friend  in  a  busi- 
ness Avay  of  ^Ir.  Green,  of  Papa.  He  is 
coming,  and  does  come,  to  dinner  that 
evening  to  discuss  a  contract  which  will 
give  Green  the  agency  of  a  car  insurance 
for  Sunbury.  Action  is  swift  when  Goldie. 
Perce  and  Mr.  Williamson  meet  at  the 
family  board.  It  ends  with  the  abrupt 
withdrawal  of  Williamson,  and  the  despair 
of  poor  Papa,  who  has  been  gradually 
going  down  and  who  had  looked  for  this 
new  job  to  give  him  breathing  space. 

But  Goldie  sees  her  chance,  and  takes  it. 

She  becomes  the  agent,  and  she  is  a  good 
one.  And  from  then  on  we  follow  her 
increasingly  brilliant  career  and  her  mental 
growth  and  breeding. 

ISfr.  Merwin  has  perhaps  made  this 
growth  too  sudden  and  too  speedy. 
Goldie  never  makes  a  mistake,  nor  even 
a  slip.  She  handles  the  men  with  whom  she 
comes  into  contact  both  in  a  business  way 
and  emotionally  with  the  completest  self- 
possession  and  success.  She  sees  her  way 
straight,  and  she  walks  right  ahead.  Her 
family  is  impossible,  but  she  uses  it  as 
a  spur,  not  a  drag.  Goldie  is  conWncing, 
however,  for  all  her  infallibility.  She  has 
clear  ideas  and  she  can  work — work  end- 
lessly and  keep  her  enthusiasm.  She  has 
the  gift  for  snatching  at  opportunity,  and 
her  mind  runs  along  with  a  plan,  maturing 
it  as  it  goes. 

This  is  woman's  day,  and  in  this  story 
we  are  sho'mi  the  product  of  the  last  few 
years  of  forward  marching.  Girls  no 
longer  grow  up  inside  sheltering  walls,  they 
are  in  the  open,  and  they  are  expected  from 
their  teens  to  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves in  a  producti^'e,  money-making 
way.  ]Mr.  Merwin  calls  the  age  the  most 
materialistic  and  sordid  period  of  self- 
indulgence  in  the  modern  history  of  man. 
There  is  too  much  of  everything — too  much 
money,  too  many  jewels,  too  many  auto- 
mobiles— the  crass  triumph  of  money  over 
faith  and  beauty.  But  he  shows  us  the 
good  side  of  this  most  modern  period  too. 
The  frankness  possible  between  men  and 
women,  the  good  comradeship,  the  honesty. 
Goldie,  compared  to  her  whining,  selfish, 
silly  and  extravagant  mother,  is  as  fresh 
and  sweet  a  human  development  as  the 
world  has  known,  and  it  is  the  period  that 
has  done  it.  We  have  a  lot  to  cure  in  this 
modern  life,  but  we  ha^■e  a  lot  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  ISIr.  ^Slerwin  is  singularly  able  to 
paint  both  pros  and  cons.  He  has  \^Titten 
not  only  a  good  story,  but  a  story  that  will 
bear  thinking  about,  and  has  drawn  an 
original  portrait  of  a  type  that  has  sprung 
up  almost  over  night,  the  wholesome, 
sound,  expert  and  clever  contrast  to  the 
flapper,  who  has  been  studied  and  discust 
ad  nauseum,  and  who  is  neither  so  signifi- 
cant nor  so  interesting  as  the  Goldies  of 
to-dav. 


MAGIXE  a  l)illiard-room  of  an  English 
country  house  where  Alary  Tre\ert  has 
just  refused  Robin  Gre'V'e,  the  man  she 
lo\es,  announcing  at  the  same  time  her 
engagement  to  their  host,  Hartley  Parrish, 
a  num  of  unknowai  antecedents  but 
enornmus  wealth.  This  is  a  great  blow  to 
Roi>in  who  abrui)tly  leaves  the  billiard- 
room  and,  passing  through  the  hall  where 
many  of  the  guests  are  seated,  goes  past 
the  library  into  the  garden.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  a  shot  is  heard  from  the  library  where 
Parrish  was  bu.sy  and,  on  an  entranc*^  being 
forced,  he  is  found  lying  on  the  floor,  a 
])istol  in  his  hand,  a  bullet  in  his  heart.  The 
police  are  summoned,  the  guests  and  ser- 
\ants  are  questioned,  the  usual  procedure 
followed.  Was  it  murder  or  suicide"? 
Ol)iniou  is  diA'ided.  Thus  the  scene  is  set 
for  tliose  who  enjoy  a  good  detective  storx'. 
and  their  name  is  legion,  and  to  them  "The 
Yellow  Stnvik"  (Houghton  Alifflin  Go.. 
■SI.".") )  by  Valentine  Williams,  can  be  recom- 
mended. I'nlike  some  detective  stories 
Robin  is  not  at  once  arrested  on  general 
principles  as  being  the  person  whom  the 
reader  would  least  like  to  believe  guilty. 
A  certain  amount  of  suspicion  attaches  to 
him  as  having  been  the  last  i)erson  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  crime,  but  even  the  rural 
police  perceive  that  something  more  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  cAidence,  and  the 
fact  that  he  at  once  .sets  about  helping  solve 
the  mystery  soon  clears  him. 

Robin  has  found  on  the  floor  of  the 
library,  and  mechanically  pocketed,  a  l>all  of 
gray  letter  paper  which  puzzles  him  when 
he  looks  at  it  later,  for  it  is  blank  except  for 
a  date  in  one  corner,  but  full  of  a  number  of 
small  rectangular  slits.  Here  is  the  one 
weak  point  in  the  story.  Even  if  this  were 
not  a  well-known  form  of  cipher  any  in- 
telligent person  should  be  able  to  guess  its 
use  on  sight,  but  Robin  does  not, and  it  only 
adds  one  more  to  his  perplexities.  The 
police  are  inclined  to  consider  the  case  one 
of  suicide,  but  Robin  is  not  so  sure.  Oppo- 
site the  library  window,  on  a  little  ele^'a- 
tion,  is  a  rose-garden,  and  while  Robin 
is  making  his  observations  he  notices  that 
the  ]>ark  from  one  of  the  rustic  poles  has 
recently  been  shorn  away  as  if  by  a  bidlet. 
Another  puzzle  is  that  the  butler  is  sure 
he  heard  voices  in  the  library  before  the 
shot  was  fired,  a  fact  which  tends  to  in- 
criminate Robin,  tho  he  swears  he  had 
not  entered  the  room. 

Of  course  Air.  Parrish' s  correspondence 
is  investigated,  but  it  is  only  by  chance 
that  Robin  learns  from  an  ex-private 
secretary  of  the  dead  man  that  certain 
letters  marked  "Personal"  were  never  to 
be  opened  except  by  the  man  to  whom 
they  were  addrest.  On  one  occasion  the 
secretary  opened  one  of  these  by  mistake, 
and  altho  he  went  at  once  to  Air. 
Parrish  to  tell  what  he  had  done  he  Avas 
immediately  dismissed.  These  letters, 
young  Wright  went  on  to  say,  were  "WTitten 
on  blue-gray  paper  and  came  from  a  firm 
in  Rotterdam,  and  he  added  that  whenever 
his  chief  received  one  of  these  letters  he 
became  very  gloomy.  Aloreover,  he  also 
ventured  the  opinion  that  the  case  was  one 
of  blackmail. 

And  now  Bruce  Weight  joins  in  the 
search  and  the  result  of  his  first  effort 
proves  to  Robin's  satisfaction  what  he  had 
been  pretty  sure  of  for  some  time — that  Air. 
Parrish  had  been  murdered.  Wright  has  an 
interview  with  the  financier's  valet  and 
learns  from  him  that  his  employer's  pistol 
had  a  silencer  on  it,  which  has  disappeared. 
This  accounts  for  only  one  shot  ha\"ing 
been  heard,  the  second  one,  fired  from  the 
outside;    the    first    one,    the    one    which 


grazed  the  post  in  the  rose-garden,  having 
been  inaudible  on  account  of  the  silencer, 
which  argues  that  the  murderer  must  have 
entered  the  room  and  removed  the  silencer 
from  his  victim's  ])ia1ol. 

There  is  a  good  deal  yet  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and  before 
that  Alary  TrcAert  makes  a  hurried  journey 
to  Rotterdam  and  is  in  considerable  danger 
before  Ro])in  comes  to  the  rescue,  but 
everything  is  finally  wound  up  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  story  is  inter- 
esting and  none  the  less  so  because  it  is  less 
sensational  than  many  of  its  kind.  Robin 
is  not  imprisoned  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is 
guiltless  nor  is  the  reader's  blood  made  to 
run  cold  by  tortures  inflicted  upon  helpless 
\  ictims.  The  mystery  slowly  unfolds,  and 
when  the  author  has  finished  telling  his 
story,  he  stops. 


MAMMON  RENAMED 

CLEVE  HARROD  is  the  ugly  duckling 
in  a  family  of  kindly,  commonplace, 
sensible  people.  He  likes  to  read,  he  wants 
to  go  to  college,  and  his  strong  ambition 
and  firm  purpose  is  to  WTite.  Before  he 
finishes  his  course  at  the  University,  his 
father  dies,  leaving  so  little  money  that  a 
readjustment  of  the  family  life  is  necessary. 
Cleve's  brothers  are  working  and  Cleve  is 
anxious  to  help,  but  his  talents,  such  as 
they  are,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  market- 
able, and  he  is  glad  to  get  a  job  in  the  Sun- 
shine Bakery  where  he  makes  friends  with 
a  cheerful  person  of  low  degree  named 
George  Tarvey  who  is  employed  there  as 
baker,  and  who  may  be  described  as  a 
typical  American,  inasmuch  as  no  other 
country  could  possibly  produce  him. 

The  Aliddle  West  seems  likely  to  be  with 
us  late  and  often,  but  in  spite  of  popular 
successes  not  every  one  can  write  the  history 
of  a  plain,  ordinary,  middle-class  and 
Aliddle-West  family  and  not  only  make  it 
interesting  but  make  the  reader  feel  as  if 
he  would  like  to  know  them.  Alary  S. 
Watts  has  done  this  in  some  of  her  earlier 
books,  and  in  "The  House  of  Rimmon  " 
(Alacmillan,  $2.00)  the  story  opens  in  a 
small  Western  college  town,  tho  the 
principal  characters  soon  leave  it  for 
Inisier  scenes. 

The  war  breaks  out,  and  even  before  the 
United  States  takes  a  hand  great  changes 
are  felt.  WTien  the  time  comes  Cleve  en- 
lists, but  never  goes  overseas,  and  when 
peace  comes  he  feels  a  strong  reluctance  to 
return  to  his  old  home,  so  he  turns  his  steps 
to  New  York  and  embarks  upon  the  real 
adventure  of  trying  to  earn  his  liAdng  in  a 
strange  place.  He  has  a  little  money, 
having  saved  his  pay,  and  when  that  is 
gone,  instead  of  starving  to  death  in  a 
garret  or  blowing  his  brains  out  he  goes  out 
and  gets  a  job  in  a  small  restaurant;  later, 
the  proprietor  being  run  in  for  violating  the 
Volstead  Act,  Cleve  ships  as  steward  on  a 
steamer  running  to  Bermuda. 

In  the  meantime  Tarvey  has  turned  up, 
and  with  him  his  sister,  whom  he  admires 
and  adores,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  dra"mi  characters  in  the  book. 
Sophy  has  been  a  chorus  girl,  and  in  spite 
of  her  errors  in  taste  is  a  good  sort, 
but  her  health  having  given  out,  her 
brother  is  taking  care  of  her,  his  affection 
mingled  Mith  keen  anxiety,  and  he  is  only 
too  glad  to  get  a  job  as  cook  in  a  Bermuda 
hotel,  for  that  means  a  good  Avinter  climate 
for  Sophj-. 

To  this  hotel,  which  is  also  the  one  where 
Cleve  spends  his  off  days,  comes  a  success- 
ful wTiter  who  interests  himself  in  CIca'c's 
work  and  gives  him  the  help  he  needs  to  get 
before  the  public.    So  Cleve  goes  back  to 
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Economical  Transportation 

for  Business 


The  World^s  Lowest  Priced 
EQUIPPED  Light  Delivery 


CHEVROLET 


For  Economical 
Transportation 


$ 


f.  o.  h. 
Flint, 
Mich. 


Complete   ivith    Body,  as    illustrated 
Commercial  Chassis  Only,  $465 


CHEVROLET 


For  Economical 
Transportation 


A  noted  expert  in  transportation  has  stated  that 
its  next  stage  of  development  will  not  be  through 
the  introduction  of  new  means  for  transportation, 
but  through  more  efficient  and  economical  use  of 
existing  means. 

The  continuous  aim  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company  is  to  produce  modern  fully  equipped 
automobiles  that  afford  economical  transporta- 
tion at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

In  the  passenger  car  field,  through  this  policy, 
Chevrolet  has  won  first  place  in  volume  of  sales  of 
standard,  fully  equipped  cars.  The  car  here  illus- 
trated warrants  the  expectation  that  Chevrolet 
will  quickly  achieve  similar  distinction  in  the 
commercial  field. 

Chevrolet  Light  Delivery  consists  of  the  same 
New  Superior  model  chassis  that  is  so  popular 
in  our  passenger  car  line,  with  full  modern  me- 


chanical and  electrical  equipment,  and  also 
includes  the  open  express  body  illustrated, 
already  attached. 

For  a  moderate  additional  charge,  two  extra 
seats  may  be  had  making  it  convertible  into  a 
school  or  hotel  bus,  or  a  depot  car  for  country 
estates. 

The  chassis  can  be  had  without  body  for  H65 
f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich.,  for  use  with  special  bodies 
made  to  fit  it  by  the  Martin  Parry  Company  and 
other  large  body  builders. 

All  of  our  5,000  dealers  show  and  demonstrate 
the  various  types  of  this  model  and  also  our 
Model  G  and  T  trucks  of  greater  power  and 
larger  capacity. 

Concerns  in  the  market  for  more  economical 
transportation  of  merchandise  or  salesmen  are 
requested  to  write  our  Fleet  Sales  Division. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


World's   Largest  Manufacturer 

of  Lx)w  Priced  Fully  Equipped 

Automobiles 


5,000    Dealers    and   Service 
Stations  Throughout  the  World 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Ter- 
ritories not  adequately  Covered 


(){) 
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TRy^pON 

/i.i  INK   nil       ii\, 

stA'nda^rd 

BUIl5l>INCS 


Exactly  Meet  Your  Needs 

Tlie  purposes  for  which  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  are  being  used  are  innumerable. 
Their  economy,  permanence  and  adapt- 
ability are  continually  suggesting  new  uses. 
Made  entirely  of  interchangeable  steel  units, 
they  exactly  fit  individual  needs. 


r«         ,         •  In   every  industry  Trus- 

•T  aClOlieS  con  Standard  Buildings 
are  being  used  not  only  for  large  factories, 
with  cranes  and  monorails,  but  for  storehouses 
foundries,  garages,  time  offices,  cafeterias, 
etc.     They  provide  ideal  working  conditions. 


There    is    a    type    and    size    of 


»J"OpS  Truscon  Standard  Building  for 
every  shop  and  manufacturing  need.  Perma- 
nent, fireproof,  daylighted,  well-ventilated, 
they  also  provide  supports  for  shafting,  etc. 


\IT  L  Fireproof,  econom- 

W  StreHOUSeS  ical  in  cost  and 
quickly  erected  with  minimum  labor  cost, 
Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  furnished  in 
all  sizes  and  can  be  readily  enlarged  or  re- 
erected  in  new  locations  w^ith  100*;^  salvage. 


Garages— Filling  Stations 

Truscon  Garages  designed  with  any  desired 
front  provide  perfect  ventilation,  ample 
daylight  and  unobstructed  floor  space.  Trus- 
con Filling  Stations  are  good  looking,  fire- 
proof, and  sturdy — readily  dismantled  and 
re-erected  in  new  locations  virithout  loss. 

Write  for  Information 

If  you  are  planning  to  build,  learn  how  a 
Truscon  Standard  Building  can  serve  your 
needs.  Return  coupon  for  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  catalogue. 

■—TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY—-; 

VmiM/^crnurM     f\      Warehouses    and    Sales   ■ 
lUUNUSlUWlN,  U.    Offices  in  Principal  Cities   • 

Send   useful   building   book    and   suggestions   on    ■ 
building  to  be  used  for .   \ 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


New  York  and  tries  his  luck  -with  a  play. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  drifted  into  a  mar- 
riage \\\\]i  Sophy,  Avho  altho  devoted  to  him 
and  willing  to  work  day  and  night  for  him, 
is  entirely  unable  to  appreciate  his  work. 

After  various  vicissitudes  Cleve  is  en- 
couraged by  a  success  he  has  with  one  of 
the  small  neighborhood  theaters  of  the 
toA\'n.  to  offer  a  plaj-  to  a  producer  whom 
e\ery  one  will  recognize.  To  his  surprize  it 
is  accepted  provisionally  and  he  meets  the 
impresario  to  talk  over  a  few  necessary 
changes.  He  is  disgusted  to  find  that  these 
changes,  called  making  it  "vital"  by  the 
manager,  in\ohe  the  introduction  of 
\arious  indecencies,  and  Cle've,  indignantly 
refusing.  Avithdraws  his  play.  But,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  title,  he  +inally  suc- 
cumbs. He  is  cramped  for  money,  Sophy's 
health  is  not  good,  and  a  sudden  demand 
for  some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
clinches  the  matter.  He  makes  the  desired 
changes — he  bows  in  the  House  of  Rinimon. 

Like  all  Airs.  Watt's  books  it  is  inter- 
esting. The  narrative  flows  smoothly,  much 
of  the  character-drawing  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  description  of  the  first  night  of  the 
play,  with  its  carefully  manipulated  curtain 
calls,  is  accurately  done,  but  the  author  is  at 
fault  in  one  important  particular.  So 
shrewd  a  manager  as  Delmar  does  not 
prefer  the  salacious  play  to  the  clean  one 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  former 
scores  only  in  New  York  and  is  valueless 
on  the  road. 
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THE  SOLACE  OF  THE  PRAIRIES 

"TTOW  could  you  kiss  a  woman  like 
A  J.  that?"  Wife  and  husband  con- 
front each  other.  For  she  has  found  him 
with  the  school-teacher  in  his  arms:  and  it 
was  clear  enough  that  to  the  woman,  anyhow, 
the  embrace  meant  everything  in  the  world. 

Duncan  is  cool  and  cynical  about  it. 
Yes,  he  kisses,  he  finds  it  interesting  to 
kiss,  and  for  that  matter  he  will  probably 
go  on  kissing.  Let  his  wife  make  what  she 
chooses  out  of  it. 

So  now  Chaddie  has  her  problem  out  in 
the  open,  to  face  and  to  understand.  And 
she  can  not  simply  open  the  door  and  walk 
away  from  this  man,  as  she  A\ants  to.  For 
there  is  her  son,  there  is  her  daughter,  lit- 
tle children  to  whom  she  owes  all  they  need. 
And  among  other  things  they  need  a 
father. 

Duncan  is  not  only  wearj-  of  his  wife,  but 
of  his  prairie  home.  He  craves  wealth, 
excitement,  the  life  of  the  the  cities.  But 
for  Chaddie  that  desire  is  past.  As  she 
expresses  it: 

"I  don't  know  what  mysterious  Divide 
I  have  crossed  over,  but  it  seems  to  be 
peace  I  want  now  instead  of  experience. 
I'm  no  longer  envious  of  the  East  and  all 
it  holds.  I'm  no  longer  fretting  for  wider 
circles  of  life.  .  .  .  What  I  want  nov,-  is 
a  better  working  plan  for  that  which  has 
already  been  placed  before  me.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  time,  I  knoAv,  when  I  used  to  fret 
about  the  finer  things  I  thought  I  was  losing 
out  of  life,  about  the  little  handmade 
fripperies  people  have  been  forced  to  con- 
jure up  and  carpenter  together  to  console 
them  for  having  to  live  in  human  beehiAes 
made  of  steel  and  concrete.  But  I'm 
beginning  to  find  that  joj-  isn't  a  matter  of 
geography  and  companionship,  isn't  a 
matter  of  over-crowded  subways.   ..." 

There  are  some  remarkable  talks  between 


SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


Leakproof  Roofs 

Just  brush  a  covering  of  Stormtight 
on  your  old  or  new  roofs  and  they  will 
be  leakproof  year  after  year,  for  many 
years. 

You  can  protect  your  roofs  against  the 
deterioration  and  leaks  which  other- 
wise will  surely  come. 
You  can  make  your  old,  leaky,  appar- 
ently worthless  roofs  as  good  as  new, 
without  tearing  them  off. 
You  can  save  the  money  which  con- 
stant repainting  or  expensive  re-roofing 
will  cost. 

Sformii^lif 


FOR  USE  ON  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


has  no  weak  points,  open  to  weather  attacks. 
It  provides  a  one  piece  covering  without  laps, 
seams  or  nail  holes — several  times  as  thick 
and  durable  as  a  paint  film.  That's  why  it 
lasts  for  so  many  years. 

Anyone  can  apply  Stormtight  on  the  tin,  pa- 
per composition  or  canvas  roofs  of  homes, 
factories,  garages,  outhouses,  etc. 

Sold  by  your  dealer  in  all  quantities  for 
patching,  or  enough  for  your  'whole  roof.  If 
he  does  not  yet  carry  Stormtight,  write  us  at 
once. 

Send  for  booklet.  "Leakproof  Roofs," 
and  testimonials  covering  years  of  use. 

L.  SONNEBORN    SONS,  Inc. 

116  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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1,000,000  ROLLS 

12  Single  Rolls  of  Side  Wall — 6  Single 
Rolls  Ceiling  Paper  and  20  yards  of  Bor- 
der of  our  "Granite"  and  "Block"  pat- 
terns will  paper  Room  12x14,  9  ft.  high. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Catalog  of  50 
new  designs  and  colorings. 
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John  Fairman,  Agent, 
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the  two  of  them,  talks  that  put  theu-  hu- 
man selves  into  words.  We  know  them 
both  thoroughly,  this  woman  and  this 
man,  and  long  before  Chaddie  herself  sees 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  two  to  go  on 
living  together,  we  see  it.  There  is  a  sun- 
dering sword  between  these  two  spirits 
that  must  e\'entually  cut  them  loose  from 
each  other. 

Arthur  Stringer  completes  his  trilogy  of 
the  Prairie  Woman  with  this  latest  volume 
"The  Prairie  Child"  (Bobbs  MerrUl,  $2). 
The  three  books  together  make  a  most 
penetrating  study  of  a  woman's  heart  and 
mind,  such  a  study  as  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  putting 
on  paper.  He  places  this  woman  in  the 
wide  and  free  environment  of  the  great 
prau-ies  of  the  Canadian  West,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  trammel  the  view  of  her. 
There  she  stands,  under  the  arch  of  the 
sky,  and  there  she  works  out  the  problems 
of  her  life. 

And  these  are  no  slight  problems,  for 
all  that  they  belong  to  most  human  lives. 
She  marries  a  man  with  whom  she  is  in 
love,  and  who  loves  her,  in  a  fashion  of 
speaking.  That  is,  he  is  not  the  sort  of 
man  a  woman  could  tie  to  with  any  confi- 
dence. He  is  essentially  selfish,  and  there 
is  a  streak  of  the  bully  in  him.  He  is  vain 
and  he  is  weak.  Yet  he  has  charm,  cul- 
ture and  that  air  of  gay  domination  which 
appeals  to  a  young  girl.  Chaddie  begins 
life  with  him  in  all  confidence.  She  has  a 
temper  that  can  flare  up  dangerou.sly,  but 
which  is  generous  and  kind,  a  true  sense  of 
humor,  which  can  laugh  at  herself  as  well 
as  the  world ;  she  is  warm  of  heart  and  soul, 
and  she  becomes  passionately  devoted  to 
her  prairie  home,  despite  the  hardships  and 
the  labor. 

The  first  book  shows  her  in  her  happy 
youth,  making  the  now  home  li\able. 
meeting  the  new  conditions,  loving  whole- 
heartedly, yet  beginning  now  and  then  to 
have  tremors  of  douljt  as  to  this  man  to 
whom  she  is  linked.  The  second  book 
takes  her  with  her  new  role  of  mother,  and 
life  suddenly  becomes  bigger  and  sterner. 
She  sees  more  clearly  and  she  feels  mon> 
deeply.  She  is  determined  to  walk  straight 
and  strong,  however  difficult  the  path,  and 
she  is  determined  to  be  happy  in  thus  walk- 
ing onward,  side  b\-  side  with  a  man  whom 
she  Icnows  now  very  well  indeed,  but  for 
whom  a  strong  affection  remains  in  her 
heart,  for  all  the  disillusion  he  has  brought 
her. 

And  now  we  see  her  reach  the  concluding 
period  of  her  life  with  Duncan. 

.Just  how  Chaddie  solves  the  situation, 
and  what  the  future  holds  for  her  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Stringer's  book.  There  are 
some  unlooked-for  developments  and  some 
tense  moments.  And  Chaddie,  in  her 
endeavor  to  be  utterly  fair,  even  leaves  the 
beloved  prairies  and  goes  to  Calgary — 
an  interesting  interlude,  that  city  life,  if 
Calgary  may  fitly  be  called  by  so  splendid 
a  title! 

The  little  son  plays  a  large  part  in  this 
portion  of  the  trilogy,  not  so  much  for  what 
he  does  or  says,  for  he  is  not  obtruded,  but 
for  what  he  is,  and  for  one  big  gesture 
which  reveals  both  him  and  his  father 
beyond  any  camouflaging.  His  mother 
loves  him  with  a  white  passion  she  gives  to 
nothing  else,  but  with  a  fine  discretion  and 
restraint  that  is  beautiful. 

The  story  is  told,  as  were  the  others,  in 
the  journal  form  by  Chaddie  herself. 
The  novel  manages  to  keep  flexible,  never- 
theless, and  it  gains  a  color,  a  reality  that 
might  not  have  been  possible  to  any  other 
form.  It  is  a  book  that  is  worth  reading 
and  keeping  to  read  again. 


Hosiery—  The  Most  Important 
Detail  of  Dress  Today 

IN  these  days  of  ankles  on  display,  its 
rather  nice  to  display  one's  ankles — 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  hose  are 
Holeproof 

Elegant,  lustrous  appearance  and  fine  texture  mark 
Holeproof  as  the  hose  of  style  and  refinement — and 
it  is  famous  for  its  wonderful  wearing  qualities. 
The  now  spring  colors  m  standard  and  fancy  styles 
in  Pure  Silk,  in  Silk  Faced,  and  in  Lisles,  for  men 
and  women,  are  now  being  shown  by  leading  stores 
everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont. 
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Will  your  safe 
stand  this? 


SUPPOSE  your  building 
should  burn.  Intense  heat; 
falling  walls  and  perhaps  an  ex- 
plosion ;  crashing  debris ;  cold  wa- 
ter— will  your  safe  guard  its  con- 
tents ? 

Every  one  of  these  destructive 
forces  has  been  considered  in 
building 

THE   NEW 

^prrin0'lan-5Hamn 

SAFE 

It  has  withstood  a  temperature 
ranging  up  to  2100  degrees  Fah- 
renheit before  the  heat  inside 
reached  300  degrees.  This  is  30<  o 
greater  protection  than  hereto- 
fore considered  possible. 

The  New  Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe  also  has  the  structural 
strength  to  withstand  falls;  to  re- 
sist the  crashing  of  girders  and 
bricks;  to  meet  the  shock  of  an 
explosion;  and,  finally,  to  stand 
cold  water  when  at  white  heat.  It 
is  only  reasonable  to  expect  this 
safe  to  go  clear  through  the 
wors  t  fire  ! 

Interchangeable  filing  equipment 
for  interior  to  suit  your  needs.  Burglar- 
proof  chest  added,  if  required. 

The  sixteen  larger  sizes  bear  the  "A" 
Label  of  the  Underwriters'  Laborato- 
ries, Inc. ;  the  six  smaller  sizes,  the  "B" 
Label.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 


Write  for  booklet,  "The 
Most  CompleteFircPro- 
tection  Ever  Built,"  and 
name  of  dealer. 

Herring-Hall-Marvin 

Safe  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Designers  and  Builders 
of  Salesand Bank  Vaults 

Dealers:  Write  for  agen- 
cy proposition.. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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BET\^  IXT  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

NOT  dead;  but  very  far  from  being 
alive."  In  this  state,  termed  by 
the  author  "latent  life,"  organized  beings, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  often  persist  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  discust  in  The  Scien- 
tijic  Monthly  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  by  Professor 
D.  Fraser  Harris,  of  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  Xova  Scotia.  Those  who  have 
read  About's  story  of  "The  Man  with 
a  Broken  Ear,"  Avill  realize,  after  perusing 
wliat  Professor  Harris  has  to  tell,  that  this 
Fr(>nch  tale  of  long-suspended  animation  is 
not  .so  much  of  an  extravaganza  as  they 
have  hitherto  considered  it.  If  asked  to 
say  whether  an  animal  lying  in  the  road 
was  alive  or  dead,  we  should  at  once  try 
to  arouse  it,  .says  Professor  Harris;  and  if 
the  animal  jumi)ed  up  or  turned  over,  we 
should  at  once  say  it  was  alive;  if  it  failed 
to  do  so,  we  should  assume  that  it  was  dead. 
Response  or  reaction  to  the  en\ironment 
is  then  the  great  criterion  of  life.  He 
continues: 

A  li\ing  animal  organism  is  character- 
ized by  the  following  capabilities  of  powers: 

(1.)  It  can  feed,  that  is,  assimilate  to 
itself  material  chemically  often  quite  unlike 
the  composition  of  its  own  tissues.  This 
digesticm  and  incorporation  involves  the 
getting  rid  of  material  useless  or  injurious 
to  the  organism.  The  one  word  "metabo- 
lism" co-sers  all  the  changes  wrought  on 
matter  by  a  li\ing  being. 

(2)  It  can  transform  the  potential 
energy  of  food  into  the  kinetic  energy  of 
heat  (animal  heat),  movement,  nerve- 
energy  and  electric  current. 

(;^)  It  is  able  to  resist  infection  and, 
within  limits,  all  agencies  tending  to  com- 
promise its  integrity. 

(4  The  liA-ing  body  has  a  life  history; 
it  goes  tlirough  an  orderly  sequence  of 
irreversible  phases.  The  lixdng  being  is 
never  stationary;  it  has  time  relations. 
Amid  this  constant  change  of  material, 
personality  or  identity  is  maintained. 

(."))   Finally,  it  can  reproduce  itself. 

Xone  of  these  things  can  a  dead  organism 
do;  death  is  a  state  of  infinite  physiological 
inertia. 

LiA-ingness  is  exhibited  not  only  by 
entire  organisms  but  by  their  constituent 
tissues  and  cells.  For  tissues  and  cells 
can  feed,  excrete,  produce  heat  and  electric 
current,  give  rise  to  anti-bodies,  and,  final- 
ly, produce  new  elements.  The  reason 
for  the  life  of  the  entire  individual  is  that 
each  of  its  idtimate  constituents  is  alive. 

In  judging  of  the  livingness  of  isolated 
organs,  tissues  and  cells  we  must  have  some 
convenient  method  capable  of  being  fol- 
loAved  out  in  the  laboratory.  The  signs 
of  life  in  the  laboratory  are,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  muscle — it  absorbs  oxygen, 
it  gives  out  carbon  dioxid,  it  produces 
heat,  it  twitches  or  contracts,  and  finally 
it  can  evolve  an  ele'ctric  current. 

Of  all  these  signs  of  life,  the  one  men- 
tioned last  is  by  far  the  most  delicate. 
Even  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat, 
it  can  still  evince  electric  disturbance. 
The  evolution  of  electric  current  is  the  most 
delicate  sign  of  life,  and  it  is  also  the  last 
sign. 

Now  it    is    clear    that    there    must    be 
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Every  one  interested  in  the  care  of  large,  beautiful 
lawns  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  which  tells 
all  about  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers.  It  shows 
many  photos  of  well-known  homes, 
parks,  golf  clubs,  cemeteries,  colleges, 
etc.,  where  the  lawns  are  cared  for  the 
•Ideal  Way."  It  tells  about  the  Ideal 
lunior.  a  moderate  priced  power  mower 
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.Authorities  say  "watch  your  welghtl" 
The  best  barometer  of  your  health  la 
your  weight.  Nothing  promotes  beautv, 
progress  and  personal  welfare  like  per- 
fect health.  Make  dally  weighing  with- 
out clothes  a  habit  by  means  of  the 
HEALTH-O-METER 
"The  Pilot  of  Health" 

It  Is  your  definite  guide  to  physical 
perfection.  Simply  step  on  and  read 
your  weight.  Thousands  of  Health-O- 
Meters  are  in  successful  daily  use.  See, 
try  and  examine  the  Health-O-Metcr 
at  our  expense. 

Get  our  special  money  back  offer — 
you  need  it  now.  Full  details  gladly 
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Imported  from  France 

Foremost  physicians  will  prescribe  Brusson  Jeune 
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degrees  of  li\ingness  in  tissues,  for,  -whereas 
some,  like  liver  and  heart,  are  intensely  alive, 
others,  such  as  the  upper  layers  of  the  skin, 
have  little  \'itality,  and  yet  others — enamel 
of  teeth  and  horn  of  nail  and  hair — are 
absolutely  dead. 

It  is  similar  with  entire  organisms;  we 
can  construct  a  scale  of  all  degrees  of 
li\'ingness  from  the  great  physical  and 
mental  vitality  of  a  Gladstone  at  one  end, 
do\\ia  to  the  stupidity  of  the  country  yokel 
at  the  other. 

Now  vegetables  and  animals  can  enter 
into  a  certain  state  in  which,  altho  they 
arc  not  shoA\'ing  any  of  the  ordinary-  signs 
of  life,  they  are  nevertheless  not  dead: 
this  state  is  called  latent  life.  The  only 
sign  of  li\-ingness  exhibited  in  latent  life 
is  the  electric  current.  A  dried  seed  is 
a  good  example  of  this  condition;  it  seems 
dead,  but  the  ordinary  person  can  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  is  dead  by  planting  it  in 
the  ground  and  waiting  until  it  has  or  has 
not  produced  a  plant.  Similarly,  to  knoAV 
whether  an  egg  is  alive  or  not,  "wait  and 
see"  if  it  hatches.  Drying  is  an  excellent 
method  for  sending  many  liA-ing  things  into 
latent  life.  In  1719  the  Dutch  naturalist, 
Leeuwenhoek,  found  minute  animals  called 
Rotifera  dried  up  in  mud,  apparently  dead, 
but  able  to  Ung  again  when  moistened  with 
water. 

This  rising  ^s  it  were  from  the  dead  is 
called  Anabiosis.  Besides  the  Rotifera, 
or  wheel-animalcules,  other  minute  ani- 
mals, the  Tardigrada,  or  bear  animalcules, 
the  AnguillulidiB,  or  paste-eels,  and  some 
kinds  of  thread  worms,  are  all  known  to  be 
able  to  sur\"ive  extreme  degrees  of  desicca- 
tion for  as  long  as  twelve  years. 

Ob\-iously,  only  simple  or  lowly  ani- 
mals can  live  after  being  dried  up;  and  Act 
the  Avheel-animalcnles  are  not  so  extremely 
simple,  seeing  that  they  have  a  nervous 
system. 

A  much  more  widely  applicable  method 
of  sending  organisms  into  latent  life  is  that 
of  cooling  them,  says  Professor  Harris. 
The  bacteria,  the  simplest  of  all  plants, 
show  extraordinary  resistance  to  refrigera- 
tion, for  they  can  be  frozen  down  to  the 
temperature  of  liquid  air  and  j-et  retain 
their  vitality.  The  fact  that  the  "germs" 
of  decomposition  of  meat  can  be  sent  into 
latent  life  by  being  frozen  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  the  commercial  process  of  cold 
storage.     He  goes  on: 

Recent  research  on  the  preser\'ation  of 
fruit  in  refrigerators  has  shown  that  the 
spores  of  the  Black  Spot  fungus  can  be 
kept  for  six  months  at  minus  five  degrees 
centigi-ade,  and  yet  germinate  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  whole  problem  of  the 
storage  of  fruit  is  being  studied  in  the  light 
of  recent  work  in  biology.  Fruits  pulled 
off  the  tree  are  still  alive.  They  are  ripen- 
ing, and  this  consists  in  their  ferments 
forming  sugar  out  of  unsweet  materials. 
By  being  chilled,  however,  fruits  can  be 
brought  into  latent  life,  which  is  e\-i(lcntly 
the  condition  to  have  them  in  if  storage^ 
for  a  long  time  is  desired. 

Coming  now  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Sir  El-nest  Shaekleton  has  reported  that 
in  the  South  Polar  seas  there  are  certain 
lowly  marine  organisms  frozen  motionless 
in  the  ice  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  but 
able  to  swim  about  actively  for  the  other 
two.  PhAsiologists  know  that  snails, 
water-beetles,  insects,  frogs  and  fish  can 
withstand  temperatures  so  low  that  warm- 
blooded animals  would  be  killed  outright. 
A  fish  has  been  frozen  in  a  block  of  ice. 
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then  sawn  in  half  along  with  the  ice  and 
eacli  half  has,  on  being  melted,  performed 
active  movements. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  frogs  de- 
scend into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  and  there  rest  in  latent  life  imtil  next 
spring;  this  is  their  form  of  hibernation. 
In  all  probability  they  are  not  frozen  stiff, 
but  their  hfe  processes  must  be  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  ebb.  Snakes  behave  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  warm-blooded  animals  can  not  with- 
stand anything  like  the  extreme  degi*ees 
of  drying  and  chilling  which  the  more 
lowly  and  hardy  animals  are  able  to  endure. 
XcAertheless,  tissue  changes  can  become 
so  deprest  that  a  state  of  %irtuall3'  latent 
life  can  be  entered  upon.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  seen  in  the  hibernation  or  -Ranter 
sleep  of  bears,  tortoises,  hedgehogs,  dor- 
mice and  marmosets.  We  learn  from  these 
cases  of  hibernation  that  even  after  breatli- 
ing  ceases,  the  animal  may  yet  Ha'c;  but  it 
may  surprize  some  readers  to  learn  that 
e^•en  after  the  heart  has  ceased  beating 
the  organism  does  not  necessarily  die  all 
at  once.  The  fact  is,  many  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body  li^e  for  a  long  time  after  the 
body  as  a  whole  is  dead. 

Can  a  human  being  enter  into  the  state 
of  latent  life?  Tlie  answer  is  "Yes";  but 
no  human  being  can  be  dried  up  or  frozen 
stiff  like  some  of  the  loAvlier  creatures  and 
yet  \We. 

What  is  known  as  trance  or  narcolepsy 
is  the  form  which  latent  life  takes  in  the 
human  being.  EAcry  now  and  again  we 
hear  of  cases  of  persons,  usually  young 
women,  going  into  profound  and  prolonged 
sleep  from  which  they  do  not  awake  for 
weeks  or  mouths.  Stories  of  persons 
"laid  out"  for  the  undertaker,  and  rcMlA-ing 
on  his  arriA'al  are  not  unknown. 

Still  more  extraordmary  are  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Fakirs  of  India,  who  are  said 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  built  up  in  sealed 
tombs  for  weeks  without  food  and  to  be 
alive  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Reports  of 
these  cases  of  human  suspended  animation 
are  now  too  numerous  and  too  well  authen- 
ticated to  be  set  aside. 

Many  people  if  asked  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  suspended  animation  would  refer 
to  the  case  of  some  one  apparently  dead 
through  drowning.  Speaking  strictly,  a 
drowne*'  oerson  is  7iot  in  latent  life.  On 
the  cont.a.ry,  a  droA^-ned  person  is  dying; 
but  most  fortunately,  the  several  tissues 
do  not  die  the  moment  the  indiAidual  as  a 
whole  dies,  but  can  sur^-ive  long  enough 
to  be  reA^A'able  if  onh-  enough  oxj-gen  can 
reach  them  sufficiently  soon. 

The  latent  life  of  isolated  tissues  is 
a  remarkable  phenomenon.  Alexis  Carrel 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  has  actually 
been  successful  in  causing  tissues  isolated 
from  chick  embryos  to  grow  in  glass  vessels 
in  a  drop  of  blood-plasma,  for  as  long  a  time 
as  two  or  three  years  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. ^Mien,  however,  this  "culture"  was 
placed  in  a  refrigerator  all  growth  was 
stopt,  and  as  long  as  it  was  chilled,  it 
exhibited  no  growth,  the  isolated  tissues 
haA-ing  gone  into  latent  life.  Fragments  of 
heart  muscle  can  similarly  be  kept  for  two 
or  three  months. 

The  state  of  latent  life  may  be  r^'garded 
as  a  condition  of  high  resistance  toward 
those  conditions  which  make  for  death. 
All  poisons  tend  to  kill  protoplasm,  to 
immobilize  it;  death  is  the  complete  im- 
mobilization of  living  molecules;  whereas 
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latent  life  is  a  degree  or  stage  toward  this 
end.  Upon  this  partial  immobilization  de- 
pends the  efficacy  of  a  large  number  of 
our  drugs  and  the  action  of  many  poisons. 
To  abolish  consciousness  we  administer 
chloroform.  The  anesthetic  really  tends 
to  immobilize  the  brain  cells,  the  cells  of 
the  breathing  center  and  the  heart  cells; 
what  the  surgeon  wants  is  unconsciousness 
to  pain  %\-ithout  heart  paralysis  which 
would  mean  death. 

"The  organism  in  latent  life  is  not  dead, 
but  it  is  very  far  from  being  fully  alive.  In 
li^^ng  matter,  the  molecular  whirl  is  at  its 
intensest;  in  latent  life  the  molecular  whirl 
is  for  a  time  arrested ;  in  death  the  molecular 
whirl  has  been  stopt  for  ever.  In  life 
'  the  sands  of  time'  are  running  out  rapidly; 
in  latent  life  the  stream  has  stopt;  in 
death  the  sand  is  all  in  the  lower  globe." 


MORE  ABOUT  UNDERWEIGHT 

THE  conclusions  of  the  article  on  "The 
Great  Underweight  Delusion,"  con- 
tributed to  The  Outlook  by  C.  K.  Taylor,  of 
Carteret  Academy,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and 
quoted  recently  in  these  columns,  are 
opposed  by  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Grant,  director 
of  the  Children's  Health  Crusade,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  a  later  issue  of  the  same 
magazine.  Mr.  Taylor's  contention  is  that 
a  child  is  underweight  only  when  he  weighs 
less  than  he  ought,  and  he  denies  that 
height  alone  is  a  sufficient  criterion  of 
what  he  ought  to  weigh.  IMrs.  Grant  be- 
lieves that  average  height  and  average 
weight  correspond  sufficiently  for  us  to 
rely  on  the  standard  tables  commonly  used 
for  comparisons.  The  Aveight  of  a  child, 
Mrs.  Grant  says,  is  a  practical  index  of  his 
physical  condition.  If  he  is  habitually 
7  per  cent,  or  more  underweight  for  height, 
he  is  considered  by  many  prominent  pedi- 
atricians to  be  seriously  in  need  of  atten- 
tion. When  given  a  thorough  examination, 
he  will  .show  marked  signs  of  malnutrition. 
She  continues: 

" '  Records  based  on  a  study  of  22,000,000 
school  children  during  1918  showed  20  per 
cent,  of  the  American  school  children  are 
malnourished,'  says  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wood, 
of  Columbia  University,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Health  Problems  of  the 
.National  Council  of  Education. 
i  "'Extended  studies  have  sIioaati  con- 
clusively that  children  7  per  cent,  or  more 
underweight  for  height  require  treat- 
ment,' to  quote  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Em- 
erson, Director  of  the  Nutrition  Clinics 
for  Delicate  Children,  Boston,  Massachu- 

S3ttS. 

"'Of  the  first  thousand  underweight 
children  examined  at  the  Health  Clinic  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  a  total  of  6,404  defects 
were  found,  or  an  average  of  6.4  defects 
per  child,'  to  quote  H.  R.  Y.  Reid,  Director 
of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 

"Referring  to  'The  Great  Underweight 
Delusion,'  in  the  March  l.">  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  the  article  gives  as  illustration  the 
hypothetical  case  of  a  'slender,  Aviry  boy' 
121^  per  cent,  underweight.  The  cause  of 
imderweight  is  assigned  solely  to  heredity. 
Because  the  ' hj-pothetical  boy'  is  'noisy 
and  obstreperous'  his  hypothetical  father 
considers  him  in  good  physical  condition. 
No  report  is  given  of  the  result  of  a  careful 
physical  examination  for  detecting  the 
underlj-ing  physical  defects  or  faulty  food 
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and  health  habits  "vvhieh  ordinarily  produce  underweight  in  all 
but  'hypothetical  children.' 

"The  assertion  is  made  that  '■whole  races  are  typically  slender, 
with  weight  below  the  general  average.'  lIowe-\er,  no  statistics 
are  given  to  prove  this  assertion  nor  to  specify  that  such  races 
are  imderweight  for  height. 

"To  quote  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of 
the  Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C:  'It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  chikh'en  who  are  seven  per  c«>nt.  or  more  under- 
weight for  height  when  given  a  thorough  e.xamiuation  are  found 
to  be  in  poor  physical  condition.  That  they  improAC  in  health, 
strength,  and  Aigor  when  their  physical  defects,  health  and  food 
habits  are  corrected,  and  that  this  improvement  is  accompanied 
by  increase  in  weight.' 

"The  article  further  states:  ' Folks  with  the  weighing  delusion' 
demonstrated  that  one-third  of  the  children  of  a  Xew  Jersey 
toAvn  v.'ere  underweight  and  that  the  same  condition  existed  in 
'lirivate  academies  patronized  by  the  well-to-do.'  While  the 
writer  characterized  this  as  a  'frightful  delusion,'  he  made  no 
attempt  to  show  that  these  underweight  children  were  not  suffer- 
ing from  physical  defects,  faulty  food  or  health  habits,  or  some 
other  reason  needing  correction;  nor  does  he  seem  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  figures  of  this  little  XeAV  Jersey  town 
curiously  enough  coincide  with  the  percentage  of  the  physically 
unfit  as  revealed  by  the  draft  statistics  of  1918. 

"Another  statement  is  that  the  'essence  of  the  delusion'  is 
that  'there  is  only  one  normal  healthy  type  of  build  .  .  .  the 
worshipful  average.'  Averages  and  measurements  are  Aery 
necessary  factors  in  the  scientific  study  of  any  problem.  In- 
diAiduals  are  measured  mentally,  and  the  rating  obtained  has 
much  significance  when  compared  with  the  a%'erage.  If  there 
occurs  a  variation  from  the  accepted  average,  the  cause  is  care- 
fully studied  and  the  significance  of  the  variation  from  the 
average  depends  in  each  case  upon  the  cause.  The  average  is 
the  basis  for  estimating  the  degree  of  A-ariations  from  normal  in 
all  of  these  measurements.  Therefore,  in  studying  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  children  variations  from  the  average  normal  weight 
for  height  is  an  important  factor  in  the  discoAery  of  cases  needing 
correction.  For  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  of  these 
'deluded  people'  who  are  working  Avith  the  underweight  children 
that  a  child  seven  per  cent,  or  more  underweight  for  height  is  in 
serious  need  of  attention,  and  when  given  a  thorough  examination 
he  will  be  found  to  ha^e  a  much  higher  percentage  of  physical 
defects  than  children  of  an  average  normal  weight  for  height,  and, 
furthermore,  Avhen  these  underweight  children  have  had  their 
physical  defects  corrected  and  are  brought  up  to  normal  weight 
for  height  they  are  in  much  better  physical  condition,  more  alert 
mentally,  and  make  much  better  progress  in  their  school  work." 

A  reply  to  this  criticism,  made  by  JNIr.  C.  K.  Taylor,  author  of 
the  original  article,  follows  it  in  The  Outlook,  ^Mr.  Taj'lor  acknowl- 
edges that  Mrs.  Grant  has  said  many  things  that  are  seriously 
true  and  so  much  that  should  be  known  to  many  who  are  care- 
less. It  seems  almost  ungrateful,  he  says,  to  make  anj'  adverse 
comments  at  all,  and  yet  one  or  two  points  must  be  touched 
upon,  for  the  fact  is  that  in  depending  so  much  upon  mere  weight 
comparisons  many  child-welfare  workers  do  not  go  nearly  as  far 
as  they  should.     He  goes  on: 

"Noticing  the  weight  of  children  was  a  first  step.  It  has 
served  a  great  purpose.  It  has  drawn  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  school  folk  and  parents  to  many  formerly  unnoticed  factors 
affecting  the  health  of  children.  But  it  does  not  go  nearly  as 
far  as  it  should. 

"First  of  all,  when  children  more  than  seven  per  cent,  below 
average  weight  are  treated  for  malnutrition,  or  some  other  ill, 
real  or  supposed  (real  in  far  too  many  eases),  the  fact  is  neglected 
that  children  within  the  limits  of  the  aA^erage,  or  eA'en  children 
haAing  weight  OAer  the  aA'erage,  may  also  haA'e  malnutrition  or 
some  other  iU.  The  Avriter  has  seen  too  many  children  in  clinic 
and  elseAA'here  not  to  haA'e  obserAcd  many  cases  of  this  kind. 
And  so  it  is  that  by  emphasizing  attention  to  slender  children 
almost  exclusiA-ely  We  are  neglecting  the  great  mass  of  children 
AA"ho  may  be  heaAaer — more  heaAily  framed,  for  instance — and 
who  in  many  cases  need  special  care  and  diet  just  as  much  as 
do  those  AA'ho  Aveigh  less.  For  this  reason  alone  Ave  are  right  in 
demanding  a  medical  examination  for  CA-erj-  school  child,  what- 
eA'er  the  AA^eight,  and  a  subsequent  treatment  of  each  child  ac- 
cording to  the  findings  of  that  medical  examination.  In  brief, 
we  utterly  refuse  to  accept  anything  so  unreliable  as  a  weight 
comparison  in  lieu  of  a  medical  examination. 

"And  this  brings  us  to  the  term  'underweight'  itself.  What 
does  it  really  mean'?  Well,  many  would  haAe  us  belicA'e  that  it 
means  a  certain  percentage  beloAv  the  general  aA'erage  weight 
for  the  same  age  and  height.  Many  physicians  haA'e  agreed  with 
the  A\Titer  that  this  can  not  be  real  underAV eight,  for  it  does  not 


alloAv  for  individual  differences  of  build.  We  believe  that  under- 
Aveight  exists  Avhen  an  individual  is  below  the  weight  that  in- 
diA'idual  should  haA'e,  and  that  this  can  not  be  told  by  com])aring 
that  indlAidual's  Aveight  Avith  general  averages,  but  specifically 
and  solely  by  a  medical  examination.  When  the  medical 
examination  shoAvs  that  a  child  has  malnutrition  or  other  serious 
ill,  one  can  aa'cU  belieA'c  that  the  child's  Aveight  is  beloAv  Avhat  it 
should  be.  And  this  is  a  Aery  serious  matter,  needing  all  the 
fine  care  and  attention  the  thousands  of  de\'oted  child-Avelfaro 
Avorkers  and  medical  examiner  can  give. 

"The  Avriter  is  the  last  one  to  deny  the  existence  of  real  under- 
Aveight.  It  is  frightfully  prevalent.  But  the  writer  insists  that 
it  is  not  strictly  confined  to  children  who  are  beloAV  the  general 
average  in  Aveight,  and  that  therefore  every  child  should  be  given 
a  medical  examination,  and  this  and  other  similar  ills  be  given 
proper  care  and  treatment." 


ALUMINUIM  IN  PLANTS 

THE  :METAL  ALI;:MIXUM  is  one  of  the  chief  constitu- 
ents of  the  earth's  crust,  jielding  precedence  in  quantity 
only  to  oxygen  and  silicon.  Until  recently  it  has  been 
supposed,  lioAvever,  that  it  i)la}'ed  no  important  part  in  the  vital 
processes  of  plants  or  animals.  This  aIcav  is  opposed  by  the 
researches  of  a  Bohemian  scientist,  Dr.  Julius  Stoklasa,  Director 
of  the  Government  Experiment  Station  at  the  Technical  High 
School  in  Prague.  luA'estigation  by  Dr.  Stoklasa  and  his  asso- 
ciates has  shoAvn  that  the  presence  of  aluminum  is  of  great  physi- 
ological importance  in  certain  families  of  plants.  Furthermore, 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  production  of  color  in  various 
plants  and  animals,  and  cAen  in  minerals.  Drought-loA'ing 
plants — those  that  thriAC  best  in  deserts,  on  steppes  and  on 
sandy  beaches — contain  Aery  minute  quantities  of  aluminum. 
JSIoisture-loAing  plants,  on  the  other  hand — those  AA^hich  grow 
in  water  or  near  it — contain  very  large  quantities  of  this  metal. 
Certain  cryptogams,  such  as  sea^Aveeds,  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  it,  CAen  when  dried.  In  the  more  highly  organized 
plants,  aluminum  is  concentrated  more  especially  in  the  under- 
ground portions — roots,  bulbs,  etc.,  but  it  is  also  stored  up  among 
the  reserve  materials  in  their  seeds.  Those  plants  which  pre- 
fer a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  contain  but  little  aluminum 
when  they  dcA'elop  in  a  dry  location,  but  large  quantities  Avhen 
gi-own  on  damp  or  SAA^ampy  ground.  Dr.  Stoklasa  concludes 
from  his  obserA^ations  that  aluminum  exerts  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  moisture-loving 
plants.  Another  interesting  observation  is  that  the  presence  of 
aluminum  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  plant  in  soils  which  contain 
unduly  large  amounts  of  iron  or  manganese.  He  declares  that 
aluminum  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  constituent  of  moisture- 
loA'ing  plants  which  A'egetate  in  a  soil  rich  in  iron  compounds, 
since  these  would  otherwise  tend  to  injure  the  cells.  This  in- 
vestigator also  finds  that  aluminum,  together  with  iron  and 
manganese,  plays  an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  the  colors 
of  floAvers.     Writing  in  Die  Umschau  (Frankfurt),  he  observes: 

"These  three  elements  affect  not  only  the  intensity  of  the  color 
but  also  occasion  the  alterations  of  color  which  take  place  when 
white  and  pink  floAvers  turn  red,  A-iolet  or  blue,  or  when  yellow 
ones  turn  red." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  also  that  when  blue,  violet,  red,  and  blue- 
green  pigments  are  found  in  either  birds  or  beetles,  there  is  a 
greater  content  of  aluminum  than  in  the  case  of  other  colors. 
Apropos  of  this,  drought-loving  plants  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
contain  little  or  no  aluminum,  are  more  apt  to  be  white  or  yellow 
than  blue  or  red.  Dr.  Stoklasa  also  remarks  that  our  brightest 
colored  precious  stones  contain  aluminum,  for  example,  rubies, 
sapphires,  amethysts  and  emeralds.  Scarcely  less  interesting 
is  the  conclusion  that  this  metal  was  extremely  actiA'c  in  the  vital 
processes  of  the  luxiiriant  flora  of  the  coal  age.  Concerning 
this  he  says: 

"Our  experiments  indicate  that  an  excess  of  potassium  and 
phosphorus  would  haAe  interfered  with  the  dcA^elopment  of  the 
plants  of  that  era.  We  are  indebted  to  the  physiological  effects 
of  aluminum  for  the  prevention  of  such  injury,  so  that  we  are 
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The  greatest  danger  in  your 
meals  today 


The  body  has  two  constant  needs  which 
must  be  met  by  our  daily  diet—the 
need  to  build  up  body  tissues  and 
help  eliminate  waste  matter 


A  GREAT  nutrition  expert  says 
we  are  in  danger  because  we 
eat  so  many  artificial  foods — use 
too  many  of  the  things  which  are 
convenient  under  modern  condi- 
tions but  which  have  been  robbed 
of  valuable  properties  in  manufac- 
ture. Or  perhaps  in  preparing  foods 
for  cooking  at  home  we  remove 
much  that  is  healthful.  Many  even 
of  our  natural  foods  are  incomplete 
and  do  not  give  us  the  food  factors 
we  need. 

One  familiar  food,  however,  stands 
out  above  all  the  others  as  the  richest 
known  source  of  water-soluble  vita- 
min— yeast.  Just  the  every  day 
cake  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  you  buy 
from  the  grocer.  With  the  addition 
of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  to  your  daily 
diet  you  know  you  are  getting  what 
you  need. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  has  a  truly 
remarkable  effect  on  the  whole  di- 
gestive system.  It  contains  not  ohly 
vitamin  but  other  vital  food  factors 
which  help  build  up  body  tissues, 
protect  against  disease,  and  keep  the 
intestines  healthy. 

How  many  have  heard  that  lax- 
atives never  remove  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  and  yet  never  act  on  that 
knowledge?  Begin  now.  Start 
eating  Fleischmann's  Yeast  today — 
and  gradually  give  up  laxatives. 
Laxatives  weaken  the  muscles  of  the 


intestines  but  right  eating  strength- 
ens them.  That  is  why  many  men 
and  women  have  already  found  re- 
lief from  intestinal  inactivity — even 
chronic  cases.  Take  advantage  of 
their  experiences  and  free  yourself 
from  this  widespread  complaint. 

For  the  vast  numbers  of  people 
who  suffer  with  indigestion  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  is  a  natural  corrective. 
It  is  so  digestible  itself  that  it  places 
no  strain  upon  the  weakened  system. 
It  helps  the  flow  of  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice.  The  addition  of 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  to  the  diet 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  get  more 
nourishment  from  the  other  foods 
you  eat.  It  keeps  your  appetite  keen. 

Almost  everybody  grows  to  like 
the  distinctive  flavor  just  as  they 
grew  to  like  olives  or  oysters.  Many 
prefer  the  taste  of  the  plain  cake, 
nibbling  it  a  little  at  a  time.  Others 
like  to  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water, 


Primitive  man  easily  secured  the 
necessary  food  factors  from  his 
fresh  meats  and  ^reen  leafy  vege- 
tables—  modern  diet  too  often 
lacks    these  elements. 


cold  water,  milk,  fruit-juices,  coffee 
or  cocoa.  Still  others  like  it  spread 
on  bread  or  crackers.  It  is  very 
popular  in  malted  milk  drinks. 

Get  your  2  or  3  cakes  today. 
Place  a  standing  order  with  your 
grocer.  200,000  grocers  carry 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.  If  your  grocer 
is  not  among  them,  write  to  the 
Fleischmann  agency  in  your  nearest 
city — they  will  supply  you. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "The  New  Impor- 
tance of  Yeast  in  Diet."  Use  coupon,  ad- 
dressing The  fleischmann  Company. 
Dept.  1807,  701  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST 

is  a  natural 

corrective  food 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY.  Dept.  1807,   j 
701  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet,  "The  New  Im- 
portance of  Yeast  in  Diet." 


Name. 


Street . 


City. 


.  State . 
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LastChance 
toSave    ' 


oo 


$4  per 
Month 


Last  Appearance  of 
This  Oliver  Offer 

To  all  wlio  have  been  planning  to  buy  a 
typewriter,  we  make  this  special  an- 
nouncement— up  to  July  1st  you  can 
save  S4o  on  the  famous  §100  Oliver,  the 
price  being  So5.  After  July  1st,  the  price 
will  be  §L'5.  Prompt  action  saves  you 
the  extra  $10. 

Total  Saving,  $45 

This  offer  is  made  by  the  Oliver  Type- 
writer Company  itself.  You  get  a  brand 
new  Standard  Oliver,  Model  Xine,  direct 
from  the  factory,  not  second-hand,  not 
rebiiilt.  It  is  the  identical  Ohver,  long 
priced  at  SIOO.  Over  950,000  have  been 
sold  to  satisfied  users  the  world  over. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  mail  the  coupon  and  we  send  you 
an  Oliver  for  Five  Days'  Fi-ee  Trial.  If 
you  want  to  buy  it,  pay  §3  after  trial, 
then  S-l  per  montli.  If  you  don't  want  it, 
ship  it  back  at  our  expense.  By  dealing 
direct  with  th.e  factory,  you  save  the 
usual  selling  cost.  Sending  the  coupon 
does  not  obligate  you  to  buy.  We  leave 
the  decision  to  you,  after  the  Ohver 
arrives. 

Mail  the  Coupon  NOW 

Note  that  the  coupon  is  valid  only  until 
midnight,  June  30th.  After  that  the  price 
will  be  $65.  So  act  quickly.  IVIail  the 
coupon  now  and  get  tJie  Free  Trial  Oli- 
ver. You  do  not  assume  the  shghtest 
risk.     The  Ohver  must  sell  itself. 

Canadian  Price,  $79 


Warning 

This  offer 
expires  at 
midnight, 
June  30th. 
Act  quickly. 


The  Oliver 

Typewriter 

Company 

1036  Oliver 

Typewriter  Bldg., 

Chicago,  in. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

1036  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

□  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Xo.  9  Typewriter  for 
five  davs'  tree  inspection.  If  I  keep  it  I  win 
pay  »55  as  follows:  S3  at  the  end  of  trial  period 
and  then  at  the  rate  of  S4  per  month.  The  title  to 
remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  If  I  make  cash 
settlement  at  end  of  trial  period  I  am  to  deduct 
ten  per  cent,  and  remit  to  you  S40..50. 

If  I  decide  not  to  keep  it,  I  will  ship  it  back  at 
your  expense  at  the  end  ol  five  days. 

My  shipping  point  is 

Name 

UtTCU  Address 

City 

Occupation  or  Business.  .  . 


.State. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
without  aluminum  we  should  to-day  have 
no  coal  deposits.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fabulous  luxuriance  of  plant 
growth  to  ■which  we  owe  our  beds  of  coal 
occurred  under  extremely  fa^■orable  condi- 
tions for  vegetation,  and  also  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strong  radio-activity  of  both  soil 
and  air.  We  also  have  proved  that  the 
flora  of  the  various  geological  periods  in 
which  the  minerals  were  strongly  radio- 
active, attained  enormous  dimensions;  in 
contrast,  for  example,  to  the  chalk  forma- 
tions which  possess  no  radio-activity  and 
which  produce  no  coal  deposits." 

The  author  further  observes  that  the 
flora  of  these  carbonaceous  periods,  nameh*, 
cryptogams  living  in  companionship  with 
thrtad-fungi  and  bacteria,  produced  enor- 
mous quantities  of  carbon-dioxid  gas 
through  respiration.  The  disintegration  of 
the  organic  substances  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  large  quantities  of  organic  acids, 
and  through  these  two  factors  the  disin- 
tegration of  rocks  was  facilitated,  thus 
forming  a  suitable  soil  for  plant  nutrition. 


ROLLER  GEARING;  A  NEW  DEVICE 

TX  a  paper  on  "A  Xew^  Found  Gear," 
-'■  read  before  the  Institution  of  Engineers 
and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  ]\Ir.  W.  Rus 
Darling  described  an  interesting  and  novel 
design  of  gear  which,  like  the  mill-stream 
relative  to  the  mill-wheel,  adapts  itself  to 
almost  any  conceivable  variation.  We 
quote  from  The  Nautical  Gazette  (New 
York,  a  reproduction  of  parts  of  this 
address  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
device  is  especially  suited  for  marine  work 
on  account  of  its  adaptability  to  varying 
conditions.     Saj's  the  paper  named  above: 

In  the  case  of  reduction  gears  for  marine 
turbines  several  devices  have  been  tried, 
or  proposed,  for  imparting  flexibility.  In  so 
elastic  a  structure  as  a  ship,  no  land  trials 
can  adrjuately  indicate  the  beha^-ior  of  her 
machinery  in  heaw  weather  at  sea.  Even 
the  most  careful  loading  and  trimming  of 
cargo  will  leave  the  machinery  in  a  different 
condition  from  that  which  prevails  when 
running  light.  In  a  heavj-  sea  there  is  a  con- 
stant change  of  conditions,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  heavily  loaded  gears  wear 
more  rapidly  in  heavy  weather. 

The  requirements  of  a  perfect  gear  are 
thefolloT\-ing:  strength,  sufficient  to  insure 
safety;  durabihty,  unlimited;  adaptabihty, 
to  all  possible  variation  of  conditions;  elas- 
ticity, sufficient  to  absorb  unavoidable  vi- 
brations of  other  parts;  noiselessness,  ap- 
proaching to  silence;  economy,  both  in  cost 
of  production  and  in  power. 

On  looking  over  this  list  it  was  apparent 
that  the  third  requirement  would  be  most 
difficult  to  fulfil.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  might  be  found  in  a 
pinion  which  would  have  no  pitch  or  form 
of  teeth  except  that  imparted  to  it  by  the 
engaging  wheel. 

The  old  mill-wheel,  with  its  continuous 
stream  of  water  "gearing  "into  it,  suggested 
possibihties.  The  mill-stream  adapts  itself 
to  almost  any  conceivable  variation.  If 
the  miU-stream  could  be  roUed  up  into  a 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little    

callus  for  a  few 


aching,   then    shortly 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 


Freezonc"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
nights.     Instantly   it   stops 


you    lift    it    right    off. 


You  can  liftoff  ever>'  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.     Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  an}Tvhere. 
Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a    lawyer.      Leealty 
traioed  men  win  bifrb  poaitiona 
end   bi^  8ucc«8s  in  Dusinesa 
and  public  life.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
^,  $3  OOO  to  $10,000  Annually 

—  guide  yon  etep  by  etep.  You  can  train  at  home 
duringspare time.  Letussendyou  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalte  etudeota  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.    Money  refunded  accordinjr  to  our  Guarantee 

-   Bond  if  dissatisfied.    Degree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

TboDsandB  of  soccessful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  fumiab  all  text  material,  including  fourteen -volume  Law 
Library.  Getonr  valnabte  120-pa?e  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.     Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension   University,    Dept.   652-LA,  Chicago 


-FLORIDA- 

FiTiitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker,  who, 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  vou  can  own  vour  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


PATENTS. 


Write  {or  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

f  MT  ri7M'T'/^D  C  Who  desire  to  secure  patentshould 
IIN  VlllN  1  WKO  write  for  our  guide  book  ■'HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depf.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Working  Grammar 

by  JamesC.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  English  gramraarpre-         — f    the 
sented  so  concisely,  simply,  accessibly,  that  it  ig  i .    i 

of  constant  value  to  every  one  who  needs  practical       English 
information.    Cloth.  $1.50:  by  mail.  $1.62.  .  ^    ,o<t»» 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  74.  N.Y.  Language 


Guticura  Soap 
Wm  Help  You 

Clear  Your  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment,Ta3cnm,  25c.  everywhere.     Samplef 
free  of  Ctitlcnr*  Laboratories,  Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Mm. 
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circle  of  suitable  diameter,  and  provided 
with  a  shaft  and  bearings,  it  would  form  a 
pinion  of  the  required  adaptability. 

Imagine  a  paddle-steamer  in  a  fixt 
position  relative  to  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  the  wheels  driven  by  the  water  revolv- 
ing with  the  earth,  and  you  have  the  idea 
of  the  mill-stream  mounted  on  an  axis. 

The  value  of  the  oil  film  and  its  exis- 
tence between  the  engaging  teeth  are  appar- 
ently accepted  by  authorities  on  gearing; 
and  it  must  be  concluded,  for  the  present  at 
least,  that  the  continuous  film  is  impossible 
in  practise;  but  there  is  an  element  which 
has  not  yet  been  considered.  It  is  neither 
a  fluid  nor  a  solid,  and  yet  possesses  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  both.  It  is  some- 
times called  a  semi-fluid,  and  perhaps  the 
only  famihar  form  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
balls.  If  a  number  of  balls  are  poured  into 
a  vessel,  they  will  find  a  common  level;  if 
run  out  on  a  table,  they  wdll  behave  much 
like  water. 

The  less  familiar  form,  perhaps,  is 
found  in  rollers,  and  here  is  an  element 
which  can  only  flow  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions. It  is,  in  fact,  this  limitation,  which 
enables  it  to  be  harnessed  in  the  form  of  an 
endless  miU-stream  within  the  compass  of 
an  ordinary  pinion. 

The  density  of  the  element  may  be 
varied,  the  TVTiter  goes  on  to  say,  by  haA^ng 
more  or  less  rollers  in  a  given  space,  each 
roller  being  supported  by  all  the  others; 
their  indi\ddual  diameter  does  not  material- 
ly affect  their  strength  as  a  combination, 
which,  in  fact,  forms  one  solid  "fluid" 
tooth,  equal  in  thickness  to  almost  the 
circumference  of  the  pinion.   He  continues: 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  each  roller 
provides  a  line  of  contact  with  the  engaging 
wheel-tooth,  so  that,  instead  of  one  line  of 
contact  per  tooth,  there  is  a  number  varying 
with  the  depth  of  gear  mesh.  Further,  each 
roller  has  a  film  of  oil  over  its  entire  length 
and  circumference,  therefore  there  is  actu- 
alh'  that  continuous  oil  film  which  was 
prex-iously  thought  absurd.  Not  only  that, 
the  metal-roller  element  upon  which  the 
film  is  built  is  almost  as  fluid  as  the  oil  itself. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  a  pinion  of 
this  construction  is  able  to  accommodate 
itself  to  any  straight  tooth  in  a  wheel,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  tooth  is 
entirely  worn  away.  It  is,  therefore,  inde- 
pendent of  the  contour  and  thickness  of  the 
tooth.  Also,  the  tooth  may  engage  with  it 
at  any  point  of  its  circumference,  and  it  is 
thus  independent  of  pitch.  These  facts 
indicate  the  elimination  of  geometrically 
designed  teeth  as  a  necessity,  and  also,  that 
irregularity  of  pitch  and  missing  teeth  will 
not  interfere  with  smooth  and  continuous 
running.  Other  irregularities  are  provided 
for  in  the  fact  that  the  rollers  are  free  to 
incline  in  either  direction  across  the  face. 
The  alignment  may  be  faulty,  parts  may 
expand  or  contract,  the  foundations  may 
Avarp  and  twist,  but  the  httle  rollers  will 
cling  to  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  till  it  is  ready 
for  the  scrap-heap. 

Owing  to  the  adaptable  nature  of  the 
pinion  tooth,  clearances  are  unnecessary, 
and  the  periphery  of  the  pinion  may  be 
fitted  right  down  to  the  root  of  the  wheel- 
tooth,  thus  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
available  surface  contact.  Pinions  of  the 
new  type  may  be  moved  into  gear  instanta- 
neously or  gradually  while  revolving  at  any 
speed.  This  is  done  regularly  at  present 
at  a  speed  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute 
without  shock  or  danger  of  any  kind.  This 
fact  appears  to  indicate  adaptability,  elas- 
ticity and  efficiency. 


$100022  in  Prizes 

Build  Words  from  the  Phrase,  "Use  Elam's 
Irish  Lawn  When  You  Write"  and  Try 
for   $500.00   and   Other   Gash    Prizes. 

TO  the  thirty  persons  sending  in  the  largest  list  of  English 
words  built  from  letters  in  the  above  phrase  and  written  on 
Elam's  Irish  Lawn  in  accordance  with  the  simple  rules,  we 
will  pay  the  cash  prizes  shown  in  $1,000.00  Prize  List  No.  I. 
But  you  may  use  any  other  paper  you  choose  and  be  eligible  for 
the  prizes  in  $150.00  Prize  List  No.  2.  Anyone  may  compete 
for  either  list  except  persons  connected  with  our  organization, 
and  in  both  cases  the  money  will  be  earned  during  just  a  little 
spare  time.      Read  the  rules  carefully. 

Carried  by  most  good  stationers,  druggists  and  department  stores. 
If  unable  to  obtain  it  locally,  send  us  50  cents  for  full  sized  box 
containing  24  sheets  of  paper  and  24  envelopes  to  match.  Specify 
color:  White,  Gray,  Buff,  Blue,  Pink  or  Lavender.  If  you  write 
your  words  on  Elam's  Irish  Lawn,  your  chance  to  win  one  of  the 
big  prizes  is  as  good  as  that  of  anyone  and  in  addition,  you  will 
have  learned  how  to  obtain  better  stationery  value  than  you  ever 
had  before,  which  is  the  real  object  of  this  contest 

Contest  Rides: 


1.  Only  words  found  in  Webster's  dictionary  will  be 
counted.  Don't  send  foreign,  hyphenated  or  com- 
pound words.  Words  of  same  spelling  can  be  used 
only  once,  even  though  they  express  different 
meanings. 

2.  Letters  may  be  used  in  each  word  only  as  often  as 
they  apfjear  in  the  Contest  Phrase.  For  example, 
S  may  be  used  three  times,  but  M  only  once. 

3.  Contest  closes  noon,  July  31 ,  1922. 

4.  Use  either  singular  or  plural,  but  where  plural  is 
used,  singular  cannot  be  counted  also,  and  vice 
versa. 

5.  The  list  showing  the  largest  number  of  English 
words  will  be  awarded  first  prize;  the  next  largest, 
second  piize,  etc. 

6.  Answers  should  be  wiitten  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only  and  words  numbered  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  each  sheet. 

7.  In  event  of  ties,  full  amount  of  the  prize  tied  for 
will  be  paid  each  tying  contestant. 

8.  All  lists  will  receive  the  same  consideration  by 
impartial  judges  whether  written  on  Elam's  Irish 
Lawn  or  not. 

9.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final  and  awards 
will    be    made    and    checks    mailed   to  winners    as 
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soon  as  possible  after  close  of  contest. 


^O^  and  up 


Irish  "l/Wn 

AriSlocrauc  Stationery  at  a  Democratic  Price 

is  made  from  clippings  of  the  finer  fabrics 
in  a  wide  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  and  is 
notable  for  its  distinctive  quality  at  moder- 
ate prices. 
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Marion,  Indiana 
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Check — 

not  with  cash 

To  stop  hold-ups  of 
payroll    money    the 
Mayor  of  New  York 
suggests  that  business- 
men pay  their  employ- 
ees by  check. 

You  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  suggestion 
—  and  at  the  same  time 
guard    against     loss 
through  fraudulent  al- 
teration-—  by   using 
checks  on  National 
Safety   Paper. 

National 

Safety  Paper 

protects   every   part  of 
a  check— amount,  pay- 

ee's name,   date,  num- 
ber and  endorsements. 
The    moment    anvone 
tries  to  alter  the  writ- 
ing with  chemicals, 
eraser,  or  knife,  a  glar- 
ing white  spot  IS  pro- 

duced in  the  paper, 
exposing  the  change. 

Be  sure  your  checks 
are  on  National  Safety 

Paper     Look  for  the 
wa\  y  lilies 

Write  for  our  book 
''The  'Trotectkn  of  Checks' 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 
61  Broadway.  New  York 

.. 

Kalhnal  Safily  Pafer  is  alsomadein 
.              Canada  by  George  La  Monte 
^<                 &*  Son^  Lld^    Toroito                ^^ 

-•» 

IN  VESTMENTS  T  AN  Dt  FINANCE 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  EXCEEDING  PRE-WAR  FIGURES 


TTERBERT  HOOVER,  Soeretary  of 
Commerce,  takes  the  first  page  of 
a  recent  issue  of  Commerce  Reports  to  cor- 
rect "popular  misapprehension  and  con- 
flicting opinion"  about  the  state  of  our 
foreign  trade.  To  reallj-  know  where  we 
stand,  says  ]\Ir.  Hoover,  we  must  compare 
last  year's  trade  witli  that  of  a  pre-war 
year.  The  Secret  arj'  presents  such  a 
comparison  in  a  table  reprinted  below,  and 
he  comments: 

The  tremendous  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  during  the  war  could  not  have 
taken  place  under  normal  conditions,  and 
tlierefore  should  not  be  taken  as  a  starting- 
point  in  an  estimate  of  our  present  situa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  w^e  con- 
sider the  diminished  purchasing  capacity 
of  the  civilized  world,  caused  by  the  war, 
we  are  not  sure  whether  w^e  are  even  justi- 
fied in  adding  to  our  pre-war  level  the  aver- 
age i)re-war  nonnal  increase  to  cover  the 
]H'riod  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
While  this  reservation  may  seem  super- 
fluous, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  in  some 
of  the  popular  discussions  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

On  the  basis  of  a  pre-war  comparison 
we  find,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  official  figures,  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
nearer  normal  than  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  or  Germanj',  which  are 
our  principal  competitors.  While  the 
figures  in  the  table  are  only  approximately 
com])arable,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in 
price  level,  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
sufficiently  correct  to  indicate  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
trade. 

If  the  trade  of  various  countries  were 
analyzed  bj'  commodities  instead  of  values 
they  would  still  show  somewhat  the  same 
proportion.  In  other  words,  the  trade  of 
the  United  States,  even  in  times  of  great 
depression,  is  higher  than  our  pre-war  level. 
During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been 
a  distinct  revival  in  trade  from  the  low 
point,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  accept  the  pessimistic  ^"iew 
of  our  foreign  trade  future  taken  by  manj^ 
students  of  the  question. 

Our  trade  has  shifted  somewhat  as  to 
commodities  owing  to  the  changed  eco- 
nomic currents  due  to  the  war,  but  when 
all  is  said  and  done  the  remarkable  fact 
stands  out  that  we  have  held  on. 

To  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
(Xew  York)  it  seems  that  the  export  out- 
look   is    particularly    encouraging,    more 


especially  as  regards  manufactured  goods. 
As  the  bank  says  in  a  recent  publication: 

Taken  in  connection  Avith  broadening 
inquiries  and  an  improved  export  outlook 
as  reported  by  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
producers,  the  CAadence  seems  to  be  that 
the  American  manufacturers  in  these  linens 
can  successfully  compete  in  the  world's 
markets  and  that  those  markets  are  reviv- 
ing. Export  results  are  encouraging  in 
other  directions.  Exports  of  automobiles, 
trucks  and  tractors  are  increasing.  There 
is  a  broadening  inquiry  for  cotton  textiles 
in  those  countries  to  which  the  United 
States  has  normally  exported.  Exports  of 
those  specialties  for  which  the  United 
States  has  long  been  noted  are  all  being 
well  maintained,  with  an  outlook  for  an 
increasing   volume. 

Also  emphasizing  the  better  export  out- 
look in  manufactures  as  evidence  of  in- 
creased industrial  activity  here,  another 
NeAv  York  Bank,  the  National  City,  in  its 
Trade  Record,  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
materials  used  for  manufacture  showed  a 
striking  gain  in  recent  months,  "the  more 
striking  because  of  the  fact  that  the  prices 
at  which  these  materials  are  being  imported 
are  now  far  below  those  of  a  j-ear  ago  and 
therefore  the  increase  in  total  values  means 
»a  much  larger  increase  in  quantities  than 
the  simple  value  figures  indicate."  As  for 
the  actual  exports  of  manufactures  there 
was  a  larger  total  in  March  in  value  than 
anj-  month  since  April,  1921, and  "not  only 
is  the  March  record  of  manufactures  ex- 
ported the  biggest  since  April  of  last  year, 
but  the  share  W'hich  manufactures  form 
of  the  total  exports  of  the  country  is  larger 
than  in  any  month  since  April,  1921,"  The 
recent  figures  on  exports  of  manufactures 
suggest  to  the  WTiter  for  The  Trade  Record 
"that  the  total  in  the  fiscal  year  1922, 
which  ends  with  June,  will  be  about  50  per 
cent,  greater  in  value  than  those  of  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
despite  the  fact  that  world  purchasing 
power  is  'down'  and  prices  at  which  manu- 
factures are  now  passing  out  of  the  country 
materiallj'  less  than  a  year  ago." 

Last  March,  the  Harvard  Economic 
Service  reports,  oiu"  export  totaled  $332,- 
000,000,  the  highest  since  October,  1921. 
while  our  total  imports  w^ere  $258,000,000, 
the  greatest  since  December,  1920.  In- 
dices  based    on    the   physical    volume   of  • 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  UNITED  KINGDOM,  FRANCE.  AND  GERMANY 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR". 


Countries. 

United  States 

United  Kingdom . 

France 

Germany2 


1913 

Sl,893,900 
3,741,048 
1,625.317 
2,563,185 


Imports. 
1021 

$2,509,000 
4,182,713 
1,755,633 
1,062,684 


Raho 
of  1931 
to  1913. 

133 

112 

108 

41 


1913 

52.364,500 
3,089,353 
1,327,882 
2,403,142 


Eiports. 
1921 

$4,485,100 
3,118,686 
1,606,870 

858,292 


Ratio 
of  1921 
to  1913. 

191 

101 

121 

36 


1913 

$4,258,400 
6,830.401 
2.953,199 
4,966,327 


Total  trade. 
1921 

$6,994,100 
7,301,399 
3.362,503 
1,920,976 


Ratio 
of  1921 
to  1913. 

164 

107 

114 

39 


1  AU  figures,  e.xcept  ratios,  are  given  in  thousands. 
From  "Commerce  Reports" 


2  Figures  estimated  on  an  eight-months  basis. 
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IN  CANADA 

IT  is  computed  that  there 
are  550  "Branch"  Fac- 
tories of  U.S.  firms  in  Canada. 
This  tremendous  investment 
has  been  brought  about  by  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ent companies  to  obtain  a 
greater  share  of  Canadian 
local  trade,  and  the  foreign 
business  which  is  economically 
and  expeditiously  done  from 
Canada  to  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  and  beyond. 


It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
growth  of  many  of  these  in- 
dustries. In  some  cases,  their 
first  premises  in  Canada  con- 
sisted of  a  manufacturing 
"loft"  of  limited  capacity.  The 
next  step  was  the  building  or 
acquisition  of  a  factory  with 
greatly  increased  space  and 
facilities.  Today  you  will  find 
that  many  of  these  industries 
have  so  expanded  that  their 
present  plant  consists  of  a 
group  of  buildings  of  impos- 
ing size,  and  their  trade  rami- 
fications extend  from  coast 
to  coast  in  Canada  and  to 
many  foreign  countries. 


In  adapting  their  trading 
customs  to  Canadian  condi- 
tions, the  most  important  of 
these  firms  found  that  the 
people  of  Canada  are  i-eached 
and  sold  through  the  medium 
of  advertising  in  the  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Canada.  This 
refers  not  only  to  "city  peo- 
ple" but  to  those  living  under 
widely  varying  conditions. 
Figures  prove  that  the  metro- 
politan papers  have  a  large 
percentage  of  circulation  in 
what  might  be  termed  "rural" 
centres,  embrac- 
ing farm  and 
prairie  as  well 
as  those  dis- 
tricts devoted  to 
lumbering,  fish- 
ing, mining  and 
the  basic  indus- 
tries on  which 
the  country 
largely  depends. 

The  road  to 
Canadian  pock- 
ets lies  through 
the  columns  of 
Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers.  As 


evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  you  will  find  there, 
year  in  and  year  out,  adver- 
tisements of  leading  Canadian 
firms,  hundreds  of  U.  S.  firms, 
and  many  British  Houses, 
resident  and  non-resident  in 
Canada. 

Advertising  in  the  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Canada  has  aid- 
ed and  hastened  the  transi- 
tion from  a  "loft"  to  a  "plant" 
for  many  U.  S.  Branch  fac- 
tories in  Canada,  If  you  or 
your  house  are  interested  in 
the  rich  and  growing  market 
which  Canada  offers,  you  can- 
not longer  afford  to  be  unrep- 
resented in  the  columns  of 
these  newspapers. 

Any  newspaper  (or  its  repre- 
sentative in  New  York  or 
Chicago)  in  the  list  below 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  and 
answer  fully,  your  enquiries 
regarding  the  actual  and  po- 
tential market  for  your  goods 
among  its  readers. 


:^3 


|i    Then   a    ril-oui)    of  l>uildin<K\'    of    their    own   I 


The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 


THE  MARITIME  MARKET 


Halifax,  N.S. 


St.  John,  N.  B. 

Quebec 

Montreal 


Population 
75,000 

55,000 


Newspaper 
Chronicle    &   Echo 
Herald    &     Mail 
Telegraph    &    Times 


Ottawa.. 


THE  ONTARIO  MARKET 

Population  Newspaper 


THE  QUEBEC  MARKET 


Kingston. 
Toronto.... 


Population 
111,500 

839.000 


Newspaper 
Le  Soleil    (French) 
Chronicle 

La  Presse   (French) 
Star 
Gazette 


Hamilton... 
Brantford., 

London 

Windsor 


THE  PACIFIC  MARKET 


Winnipep,  Man. 


Vancouver- 
Victoria 


Population 
165,000 

60.000 


Newspaper 
World 

Sun 

Times 

Colonist 


Reijina,  Sask 

Saskatoon,  Sask., 
Calgary,  Alta 


Edmonton,  Alta., 


145,000 

Journal    Dailies 

•' 

Citizen 

25,000 

Standard 

622.326 

Star 

•• 

Globe 

110.137 

Spectator 

35,000 

Expositor 

70,000 

Free  Press 

60,000 

Border   Cities   Star 

IRIE  MARKET 

opulation 

Newspaper 

280,000 

Tribune 

** 

Free   Press 

35,000 

Leader    &     Post 

31,361 

Phoenix    &    Star 

75,000 

Herald 

" 

Albertan 

70,000 

Journal 

Prepared    by    SMITH,    DENNE    &    MOORE,    LTD.,     Advei-tising    Agency,    Toronto    and    Montreal. 
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INVINCIBLE 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

Protect  Against  Lock  Punch- 
ing, Door  Sledging  and  Prying 

STUDY  THESE  FEATURES 
*'Top-and- Bottom 
Door  Bolts" 

Stop  Prying 

The  "Lock  Behind 
the  Lock" 

ji  barrier  ai:ainst  lock- 
punching  and  door  sUdgtng 

Fourteerx  Tumbler 
Double  Cylinder  Cast 
Bronze  Lock  with  Cor- 
rugated Renter's  Keys 

acquiring  Guard  Key 

Triple  locked  in 
ONE  OPERATION 

One  turn  of  the  key  and  IXVIXCIBLE  Safe 
Deposit  Boxes  are  triple-locked  a«ainst  the  meth- 
ods by  which  95'"o  of  all  safe  deposit  robberies  are 
committed— lock-punchlnp,  door  sledging  and  pry- 
ing. The  bolts  of  this  improved  Invincible  door 
operate  exactly  as  the  bolts  in  vour  vault  door. 
^011  can  now  have  all  this  at  the  cost  of  ordinary 
vault  eiiujpment. 

ADD  SECTIONS  AS  REQUIRED 

INVIXCIBLE  Boxes 
are  furnished  in  stand- 
ard sizes  in  uniform 
sectious  which  stack  to 
form  any  sized  installa- 
tion. Special  sections 
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imports  show  that  they  reached  their 
lowest  point  in  tlto  third  quarter  of  last 
year,  when  they  were  28  per  cent,  below 
the  1920  average.  "The  fact  that  ex- 
ports also  recovered  strongly  in  jMarch," 
we  road  in  this  statement,  "makes  it 
probable  that  the  low  point  in  exports  has 
been  passed,"  and  there  is  said  to  be  little 
doubt,  from  recent  statistics,  "that  our 
export  trade  has  now  joined  the  imports 
in  a  definite  up-turn." 

If  the  "favorable  balance"  of  export  over 
import  trade  shown  by  figures  for  the  spring 
months  is  maintaine<l  for  tho  fiscal  jear  it 
will,  as  a  writer  for  the  New  York  Times 
market  page  figures  it,  "be  about  SI,  178,- 
000.000  as  against  the  S6o2,875,915  of  the 
fiscal  year  1913." 


WHY  SAYINGS  HAVE  KEPT  UP  DURING 
THE  HARD  TIMES 

TV  /TAN Y  people  have  exprest  surprize  at 
-^  ' -^  the  failure  of  savings-banks  accounts 
to  show  a  decrease  during  the  past  j-ear  in 
spite  of  the  unemployment.  The  Survey 
(New  York)  asks  JNIr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
Vice-President  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  for  an  explanation.  Mr.  Ayres 
makes  the  statement  in  reply  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  savings  deposits  do  not 
generally  decrease  in  periods  of  business 
depression  unless  the  period  is  either  very 
serious,  or  very  long,  or  both.  He  proceeds, 
in  his  letter  to  The  Survey: 

Since  the  Ch-il  War  there  ha-\e  been 
seven  serious  financial  depressions  in  this 
country.  In  that  from  1873  to  1879,  sav- 
ings deposits  did  not  begin  to  decrease  until 
after  the  depression  had  been  under  way 
for  four  years.  Their  worst  decrease  was 
in  1879,  which  was  the  year  of  recoverj'. 
In  the  depression  from  1883  to  1886  sa^■ings 
deposits  increased  continuously.  In  that 
from  1893  to  1896,  there  was  a  sHght  falling 
off  hi  1894,  and  a  continued  increase  after- 
wards. In  the  depression  of  1903  to  1904, 
savings  deposits  increased.  In  that  of  1907 
to  1908,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  1908. 
In  that  of  1914  to  1915,  there  was  contin- 
ued increase. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  does  not 
seem  remarkable  that  there  has  been  no 
great  falling  off  this  time. 

Most  of  the  explanation  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  when  industries  slow  down, 
and  pay  rolls  are  reduced,  and  prices  fall 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  money  released 
that  had  been  used  in  commerce  and 
industry.  This  money  finds  its  way  into 
the  banks  and  increases  their  deposits,  and 
enough  of  it  finds  its  way  into  savings  de- 
posits to  keep  them  up  during  the  period 
of  depression. 

In  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  effect  of 
prohibition,  ^Ir.  Ayres  sets  down  his  own 
"personal  opinion  that  we  have  come 
through  this  depression  better  than  we 
should  have  under  the  old  conditions  be- 
fore prohibition.  I  do  not  believe,  hoAvever, 
that  this  can  be  demonstrated  from  the 
figures  of  bank  deposits." 
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"TT  is  because  so  many  people  really  want  to 
J.  speculate  instead  of  to  invest  that  pro- 
moters and  swindlers  find  it  so  easy  to  sell 
their  worthless  stuff  by  promising  high  re- 
turns." This  is  a  (iiuitation  from  an  invest- 
ment story  from  real  life,  called  "I  Don't 
Guess — I  Invest."  It  i.i  full  of  interest  and 
profit  to  every  one  who  has  ever  been  in  doubt 
whether  a  certain  investment  was  good  or  not. 
If  you  have  ever  been  in  dciubt,  and  would 
like  to  make  an  investment  where  you  are  sure 
of  getting  8%,  write  fcr  a  free  copy  of  the 
story  today. 
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The  famous  French  player, 
MaxDecugis,  says:  "No  study 
more  complete,  more  practical, 
more  authoritative,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simple  in  its  in- 
telligibility,has  been  published." 
The  author,  P.  A.  Vaile,  is  an  in- 
ternational authority. 

In  an  easy,  agreeable  style, 
lucid  and  thorough,  tennis  is  here 
explained  and  made  absolutely 
clear  from  the  simple  forehand 
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ment of  volleys,  smashes,  lobs, 
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pounds. 
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action-photos  of  great  players, 
and  34  text-drawings. 
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INVESTMENTS    OF   FOREIGN    MONEY 
RAISING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  FRANC 

LESS  spectacular  than  the  rise  of 
-'  sterling,  the  French  franc's  gradual 
appreciation  has  been  almost  as  important 
a  feature  of  the  foreign  exchange  market. 
In  January  of  last  year  the  franc  touched 
its  low  point,  being  worth  a  fraction  less 
than  six  cents  as  compared  with  the  par 
value  of  193^.  It  has  since  been  slowly 
rising,  with  occasional  reactions,  until  in 
recent  weeks  it  has  been  quoted  at  some- 
thing better  than  nine  cents.  The  Genoa 
Conference  and  the  various  discussions 
over  the  reparations  problems  seem  to 
have  had  little  effect.  The  improvement  in 
foreign  trade  in  1921  and  the  early  months 
of  this  year  has,  however,  according  to  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  been  an  active 
factor. 

But  even  more  important,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  official  financial  authority, 
has  been  the  effect  of  recent  investments  of 
foreign  capital  in  France.  During  the  fort- 
night before  the  announcement  of  reduction 
of  the  interest  rate  on  National  Defense 
Bills  at  the  end  of  February,  a  great  deal  of 
.capital  seeking  short-term  investment  was 
:attracted  to  the  French  market  because  of 
the  larger  income  accruing  from  French 
than  from  other  governmental  short-term 
obligations.  And  then,  "in  addition  to 
these  investments  in  short-term  bills,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  investment  of 
English  and  American  funds  in  long-termed 
French  securities  since  the  first  of  the  year." 
Three  loans  were  placed  on  the  London 
market  during  February  and  March,  one 
for  £3,000,000  by  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  one  for  £5,000,000  by  the  Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterranean  Railway  Company, 
and  one  for  £5,000,000  by  the  Nord 
Railway.  The  railway  l)onds  are  in  both 
cases  "the  direct  obligation  of  the  company 
they  represent  and  of  the  joint  fund  of  all 
the  French  railway  systems  established 
by  a  convention  of  July  28,  1921." 

Something  like  720,000,000  francs  has 
been  invested  by  Americans  in  France  in 
the  shape  of  five  FVench  loans  of  varying 
importance  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
New  York  market  since  January  23: 

The  first  was  a  loan  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  for  $25,000,000,  which  was 
sold  at  90H,  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent., 
and  maturing  in  twenty  years.  The  second 
French  loan  floated  here  this  year  was  part 
of  a  foreign  series  of  1920  issued  by  the 
Midi  Railway  Co.  This  loan,  in  contrast 
to  the  other  French  external  loans  floated 
in  the  United  States  in  1922,  is  redeemable 
in  francs.  The  bonds  offered  were  worth 
25,000,000  francs  and  were  sold  on  the 
basis  of  S79  to  a  1,000-frane  liond.  They 
are  redeemable  at  par  by  annual  dra^\^ngs, 
not  later  than  1960.  The  Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranean  Co.,  in  addition  to  its 
British  loan,  placed  ])onds  to  the  value  of 
S30,000,000  on  the  New  York  market  in 
February.  These  bonds  bear  6  per  cent, 
interest  and  were  sold  at  83,  with  accrued 
interest  from  February  15,  1922,  to  date  of 
delivery.  They  are  due  February  15, 
1958,  and  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  Brit- 
ish bonds.     Both  of  these  issues  of  railway 
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bonds  are  secured  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  French  railway  bonds  offered  on  the 
British  market. 

The  only  French  industrial  issue  offered 
in  New  York  so  far  this  year  apppar(>(l  in 
the  form  of  bonds  of  the  Framerican  In- 
dustrial Development  Corporation.  This 
eom])any  was  orp:anizod  in  1917  for  the 
puri)ose  of  "faciiitatins  the  business  in 
this  country  of  the  French  company  of 
Schndder  et  Cie."  The  latter  company 
specializes  in  iron  and  steel  products,  and 
ownxs  the  Creusot  Works,  one  of  the  most 
important  plants  in  France  for  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  machinery,  locomoti\es 
engines,  and  steam  turbines.  The  $10,- 
000,000  loan  recently  placed  here  was  in 
the  form  of  7J^  per  cent.  20-year  bonds, 
and  sold  at  99,  to  yield  approximately 
7. GO  per  cent. 

The  most  recent  French  loan  offered  in 
New  York  was  announced  ]March  20.  It 
is  one  of  the  series  of  reconstruction  loans 
authorized  by  the  French  Government 
and  is  issued  by  the  city  of  Soissons  for 
$6,000,000  at  6  per  cent.  It  is  non-callable 
in  whole  or  part  and  will  be  redeemed  in 
1936.  The  bonds  were  sold  at  80V2  and 
interest,  to  yield  about  7.65.  The  French 
Government  has  arranged  to  pay  the  city 
more  than  8,000,000  francs  per  annum  for 
the  ser\'ice  of  this  loan.  .  .  ,  All  these 
French  loans  ha've  been  very  favorably 
received,  and  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  to  the 
franc  they  ha^•e  probably  meant  the  trans- 
fer of  about  720,000,000  francs  to  French 
balances  in  this  country,  if  not  to  France, 
in  the  last  two  months. 


WHAT  COMES  OF  BECOMING  A 
CREDITOR  NATION 

/^NE  of  the  most  interesting  investment 
^^  problems  that  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  New  York  market  for  a  long 
time  past  "grows  out  of  the  hea\^  flota- 
tion of  foreign  bonds  that  have  been  made 
here  during  the  past  few  months,"  notes 
The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  which 
goes  on  to  state  this  problem  briefly  as 
follows: 

It  is  estimated  that  capital  is  now  being 
transferred  to  foreign  countries  at  about 
the  rale  of  $1,200,000,000  per  annum  as  a 
result  of  these  flotations,  and  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  the  effect  will  not  be  to 
cause  the  development  of  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  imless  the  proceeds  of  the 
loans  are  uniformly  spent  here — as,  in- 
deed, the  State  Department  has  requested 
that  they  shall  be. 

On  the  whole,  the  principal  industrial 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
loans  should  be  expended  in  this  country, 
while  a  good  many  bankers,  and  especially 
the  private  banking  houses,  are  taking  the 
A'iew  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  im- 
posing any  such  restriction  upon  the  con- 
ditions under  Avhich  flotations  occur.  As 
to  the  latter  point,  it  is  noted  that  not  a  few 
of  the  foreign  countries  which  are  borrowing 
here  would  prefer,  if  left  free  to  do  so,  to 
place  their  funds  in  countries  where  they 
could  buy  more  cheaply,  disposing  of  their 
dollars  here  at  good  premium  and  con- 
verting them  into  sterling  or  other  exchange 
with  corresponding  profit  to  themselves. 


Digesting  the  Foreigner 

Americas  bis  problem.  Cout-resa  has  wresilcd 
with  It  for  Keneratlons.  The  Dultcd  Slates  Injinl- 
uratlon  Commisslou  spent  four  years  sludylnt;  the 
cftect  of  immlKrallon  on  American  dvillzallou  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Keaearch  Pro- 
fessor of  Clovcrumenl  and  Pul)llc  Administration, 
New  Yorli  University,  and  W.  .Ictt  Lauclt,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economica,  WashlnKtou, 
who  were  ofTloially  .■issociatcd  with  the  Commission, 
have  given  the  gist  of  Its  42-volur'ic  report  In  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  intercstlnM;  book  — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

(A'fic  and  liaised  Edition) 
After  passing  throuKh  lour  editions,  the  book  Is 
now  coming  from  the  press  in  a  lifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy, New  York  University.  The  book  now  con- 
tains immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May, 
1921,  and  all  availal)le  new  data  and  statistics, 
based  on  the  l<)2o'consu8.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  Important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries,  The  Race  Problem  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
book  is  a  most  admirable  survey  of  the  immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  its  authors 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 
Cloth.  8vo.  68S  panes 
tS,  net:  tS.! 2,  postpaid. 
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The  Truth  About 

The  Drug  Menace 

The  Drug  Octopus  is  rapidly  reaching  out  in  ;  11 
directions,  in  every  stratum  of  society,  from  the  palace  on 
Fifth  Avenue  or  Beacon  Hill  to  the  slums  of  State  Street 
or  the  Barbary  Coast.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  said:  "It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  all  New  York  one  person  in  thirty  is  a  victim. 
During  one  month  one  drug  store  sold  soo  ounces  of  cocaine, 
enough  to  send  2,500  people  to  hell."  The  entire  appalling 
situation  is  discussed  for  you  authoritatively,  clearly, 
forcefully  and  interestingly  in  a  remarkable  book  entitled 

HABITS  IBM  HANDICAP 

By  Charles  B.  Towns 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  successful  fighters  in  the 
United  States  against  this  devastating  blight  of  drugs  on 
our  civilization.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  himself 
an  eminent  physician,  says  of  Mr.  Towns,  the  author: 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  knows  more  about  the 
alleviation  and  cure  of  drug  addictions  than  any  doctor 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Habits  That  Handicap"  contains  amazing  facts  and 
figures,  facts  of  which  physicians,  social  workers,  clergy- 
men, nurses,  educators,  heads  of  families  dare  not  remain 
ignorant  if  they  have  at  heart  the  betterment  of  the  race. 


22 1  pages.    Size  7  \i  in.  high  by 
Price  $i.so;  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


3  in.  vnde  J^ 


Always  Wore  His  Wedding  Suit 

Have  you  heard  the  story  of  Old  Darniran,  an  ec- 
centric character  of  NewEniland?  Some  have  con- 
sidered him  mythical,  like  the  Wandering  Jew.  But 
lie  was  a  real  man  an-i  the  patiietic  romance  of  his 
blishted  love  is  sweetly  told  in  a  little  book,  "The 
Old  Darnman,**  by  that  eminent  divine  and  lec- 
turer. Kcv.  Charles  L.  Goodell. 

i6mo.    Clolh.    lUustraled.     40c.  net;  44c,  postpaid, 
FUNH  S  WiGNAllS.COMPANV,  Publisliers.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Just  Published 


The  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of 

HAY   FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By 
Wm.  C.  Hollopeter,  M.D. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  this  book  was  published 
six  years  ago  great  advance  has  been  made.  We 
know  that  the  emanations  of  vegetable  matter 
actually  cause  hay  fever,  that  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  produce  different  pollen,  so  the  treat- 
ment of  hay  fever  in  one  portion  will  be  different  from 
the  treatment  in  another.  The  West,  North,  and 
East,  will  call  for  a  different  immunizing  process  than 
that  of  the  middle  states,  yet  any  one  can  prevent  his 
annual  suffering  by  selecting  the  proper  anaphylactic 
reaction  from  inhaled  atmospheric  pollens.  Hay  fever 
is  now  successfully  treated  by  immunizing  the  patient 
in  advance  of  the  attack,  by  the  use  of  the  same  pollen 
that  creates  his  trouble.  The  4th  edition  now  offered 
has  been  completely  revised  and  enlarged  and  gives  the 
results  of  the  most  modern  and  efficacious  treatments. 

Commence  Treatment  Now 

Dr.  Hollopeter  is  a  well-known  specialist  who  has 
had  unusual  success  and  any  one  who  suffers  from 
rose  colds,  sneezing  spasms,  asthma,  or  hay  fever, 
should  get  this  book  immediately  and  carefully  con- 
sider the  immunizing  treatment  which,  among  other 
successful  methods,  is  so  carefully  outlined. 

Svo,  cloth,  424  pages,  illustrated .  $2.00  net;  by  mait,  $2,12 

fUNK  &  WAGNAILS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Aveme,  New  York 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


F.OREIGN 

May  23. — The  Ulster  Government  moves 
against  the  murder  campaign  by  the 
arrest  and  internment  of  300  Sinn 
Fein  leaders  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  three-score  murders  in  Belfast  in 
three  days. 

]\Iay  24. — A  commercial  treatj''  dealing 
with  commercial  i?elations,  communica- 
tions and  transportation  between  the 
two  countries  and  with  concessions 
which  Russia  is  to  make  for  the  e.xploi- 
tation  of  Russian  resources  is  signed 
between  Russia  and  Italy. 

^laj'  2.5. — Premier  Lloyd  George  recei^"es 
a  A'ote  of  confidence  Avhen  the  House  of 
Commons  rejects  by  a  vote  of  23.5  to 
26  a  resolution  criticizing  his  Genoa 
policy. 

The  day's  casualties  in  Belfast  are  re- 
ported to  be  six  dead  and  27  wounded. 

May  26. — The  committee  of  international 
bankers  meeting  at  Paris  serves  notice 
on  Germanv  that  further  consideration 
of  the  .SI, 000,000,000  loan  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  is  out  of  the  question 
until  Germany  accepts  in  full  the  ul- 
timatum of  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion, which  expires  May  31,  and  gives 
adequate  guaranties  that  the  inflation 
of  Germany's  currency  will  be  im- 
mediately stopt. 

May  27. — The  Irish  Free  State  leaders 
inform  Premier  Lloyd  George  that  the 
peace  pact  with  the  Republicans  will 
not  nullify  the  treaty  with  England. 

The  Vatican  protests  to  the  League  of 
Nations  against  the  British  mandate 
over  Palestine  on  the  ground  that  the 
mandate  threatens  religious  equality 
by  gi\nng  the  Zionists  a  privileged 
position. 

May  28. — A  new  revolutionary  mo^'e- 
ment  against  the  Obregon  Government 
in  Mexico  is  reported  to  have  spread 
o\'er  seven  states  and  to  bo  led  b^' 
General  Felix  Diaz. 

May  29. — Germany  accepts  Allied  control 
of  her  financial  afiairs  in  exchange  for 
a  moratorium  of  her  1922  war  bill  in- 
stalments, and  promises  to  give  every 
facility  to  the  Allied  Committee  on 
Guaranties,  which  will  act  as  inspector 
for  the  Reparations  Commission. 

Horatio  Bottomley,  former  editor  of 
John  Bull,  and  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  self-styled  friend  of  the  poor  people, 
is  found  guilty  of  swindling,  and  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 

The  Austrian  crown  falls  to  7,000  to  the 
dollar,  the  lowest  level  yet  reached. 

Prime  Minister  King  announces  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Dominion  Government  does  not  con- 
sider the  present  an  opportune  time  for 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  the 
L'nited  States  on  the  St.  LawTence- 
Great  Lakes  Canal  project. 

"May  30.— Irish  Repubhcan  forces  seize 
a  strip  of  territory  in  Fermanagh 
County,  Ulster,  and  clashes,  marked  l)y 
the  use  of  armored  cars  and  machine- 
guns,  occur  between  Ulster  and  South- 
ern Irish  forces. 

Memorial  Day  for  American  dead  is  ob- 
served in  both  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Contradictory  reports  are  made  concern- 
ing the  threatened  revolution  in  Mexico, 


Sill  right  friend^ 

no  harm  done! 


?> 


(^Overheard in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  between  owners 
of  cars  No.  560-541  New  York  and  No.  101-000  Conn.) 

**A11  right,  friend,  no  harm  done." 

"Some  collision,  too!" 

"I'll  say  it  was.    No  way  of  avoiding  it,  either." 

"Didn't  bother  me  a  bit  when  I  saw  you  had  on  'Weed 

Bumpers,  too." 
'They  certainly  saved  us  from  a  bad  smash-up, — my 
gas-tank  and  rear  fenders,  your  front  fenders,  head- 
lights, radiator  —  maybe  worse." 

When  you  have  on  the  "deep-chested"  Weed  Bumpers  you 
know  you  are  safe  in  a  collision.  They  absorb  the  heaviest 
blows. 

With  Weed  Bumpers  a  collision  is  merely  a  harmless  in- 
cident instead  of  a  costly  accident.  They  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over,  to  say  nothing  about  keeping  a  car  going. 
And  they  save  you  good  money  on  your  insurance  in  the 
first  place. 

Nothing  to  compare  w^ith  the  W^eed  Spring-Bar  Bumper 
design.  It  is  scientifically  right.  Did  you  read  that  "Up 
Against  A  Stone  W^all"  test?  That  super-test  proved  and 
sold  the  W^eed  Bumper  to  thousands  of  motorists. 

As  for  looks,  there  is  nothing  that  sets  off  a  car  so  hand- 
somely. The  Weed  Bumper  adds  distinction  and  beauty  to 
any  car. 

See  your  car  dealer,  accessory  dealer,  or  garage  man  today 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada!  DOMINION  CHAIN  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

District  Sales  Offices  : 
Boston    Chicago    New  York     Philadelphia    Pittsburgh    Portland,  Ore.    San  Francisco 


WEED 


SPRINGBAR 


BUMPER 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


THE  mark  "Precision"  on  a  Grucn 
Watch    indicates    the    highest 
limciceeping  perfection  attainable. 

It  is  an  exclusive  Gruen  marking, 
devised  by  the  Guild  as  its  pledge 
of  fine  workmanship  in  a  watch  move- 
n-ent. 

The  sale  of  Gruen  Watches  is 
confined  to  the  best  jewelers  in  each 
community.  Look  for  tlie  Gruen 
Ser\ice  Emblem  displayed  by  lead- 
ing jewelers. 

U6i — Solid  gold.  17  jewels,  Pn- 
nsion  movement,  $100.00;  19  jewels, 
i?li5.oo;  21  jewels.  $140.00;  21  jewels, 
E.Mra  Precision,  jSiSo.oo. 

C.RUEN     WatCHM.AKERS     GuILD 
Time  Hill,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch,  Toronto 
Musters  in  the  r.rt  of  Watchmaking  since  1S74 


ync    OLD    WAY      V^ERITMIKWAY 


«ar 


-.:iW^^ 


IIo'iv  the  Gruen  Pat.  Wheel  Construc- 
tion made  an  accurate  -.catch  logi- 
cally thin.  It  isn't  a  genuine  Verithin 
unless  it  is  a  Gruen. 


ncluding  the  original  and  genuine 
VERITHIN' 


300. 


Tactory  to  Rider 

M  Saves  eiO  to  825  on  the  Ranger  Bi- 
cycle you  select  from  44  Styles,  colore 
and  sizes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex- 
7)rfss  prepaid  for  30  Days' Free  Trial, 
m^^#<|HflH  tnfll  lllif  rinirr  1  Possession 
M^PWUlMiatvmj  and  nse  at  once  on 
MMmoui  liberal  year  to  pay  plan. 

T^MAc  lamps,   wheels,    equipment  at  half 
**^*  usual  prices.  Write   for  marrelous    _ 
new  prices,  wonderful  80  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 


M0A1I  ^y^^^  Company 


I>9Pt.C172Chica^O  treecatalos 


Write  us 
today  f 'ir 


u 


Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  Dn  approval  to  any  reliable  person.  PRICE  S2. 00 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  14 


19 


«« 


If  you  take  measurements  you  need  a 

ONE-MAN"  STEEL  TAPE 

Py  eliminatinj?  second  man,  tape  snon  pavs  fc-r 
k^^fll.  Highest  srrade  materials  and  workman- 
ship. Only  steel  tape  on  the  market  which  will 
take  accurate  inside  measurements.  Nickel- 
plated  brass  case— rust-proof  inside  and  out. 

Prices:  25  ft.,  $5.50;  50  ft.,  $6.50 

Buy  of  your  dealer  or  order  from  the  factory. 

CROGAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bangor,  Me. 

■'If  it's  a  OXE-M.AN,  it's  a  Croiran    ■ 


but   the   situation   is   said    to   be    dis- 
quieting. 

The  German  Reichstag  ratifies  the  U])per 
Silesian  boundary  agreement  by  which 
Poland  obtains  control  of  that  part  of 
Silosia  allotted  to  it  by  the  League  of 
Nations. 

DOMESTIC 

"Slay  24. — Railroad  freight  rates  will  be 
reduced  on  July  1  by  amounts  equal  to 
10  per  cent,  of  their  present  le-\el.s, 
under  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  5.75  per  cent, 
will  be  deemed  a  reasonable  annual 
return  which  carriers  will  be  entitled 
to  earn  from  theii*  actual  capital 
investment. 

The  American  Government  has  notified 
Canada,  it  is  stated,  that  it  wishes  to 
open  negotiations  for  the  eonstructi<m 
of  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  ship 
canal  as  soon  as  possible. 

]May  25. — The  Armament  Limitation  Con- 
ference cost  the  American  Ciovernnunt 
.$252,002,  minus  an  estimated  balance 
of  .S350.92,  according  to  a  statement 
sent  by  the  President  to  the  Senate. 

The  hard-coal  miners  reject  the  demand 
of  the  antlu-acite  operators  for  a  21 
per  cent,  wage  reduction,  and  in  turn 
insist  upon  their  demand  for  a  20  per 
cent,  wage  increase. 

May  26. — After  the  tenth  lynching  in 
twenty  days,  State  rangers  are  sent  to 
guai-d  the  jail  in  "Waco,  Te.xas,  where 
other  negroes  are  confined. 

Eight  workmen  are  killed  and  three  are 
injured  when  3,000  ])ounds  of  d^Tiamite 
explode  in  a  chemical  factory  at  Wj-side, 
Pennsjdvania. 

Return  of  all  money  or  other  propertj' 
held  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  t  nited  States 
and  belonging  to  Austrians  and  Germans 
now  resident  in  the  United  States  is 
I)ro^'ided  for  in  a  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced bj'  Representati^'e  Sabath,  of 
Illinois. 

IMay  27. — William  Blizzard,  charged  Mith 
treason  in  connection  with  the  armed 
march  of  miners  into  Logan  County, 
West  Virginia,  last  fall,  is  acquitted  at 
Charles  Town,  West  Virginia. 

President  Harding  approves  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  strict 
eight -hour  basis  for  postal  emplo3^ees. 

The  accumulated  coal  reserves  of  the 
country  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  a 
national  coal  famine  is  impending,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  by  John 
L.  LeAvis,  President  of  the  United  !Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

May  28.— Nearly  §50,000,000  is  cut  from 
the  annual  pajToU  of  the  country's 
railroads,  efl'ective  July  1,  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  directing  a  reduction  of 
13.2  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  approx- 
imately 400,000  maintenance  of  way 
emploj-ees. 

May  30. — The  Lincoln  IMemorial  in  Wash- 
ington, which  took  ten  years  in  build- 
ing, is  dedicated  by  President  Harding, 
fifty-se-v-en  years  after  the  tragedy  at 
Ford's  Theater. 

Strike  warnings  involving  1,070,000  rail- 
road men  are  served  in  Chicago,  De- 
troit, and  Houston,  Te.xas,  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  wage-ciit  ordered  by  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board. 


Learn  a  New  Language 
Know  a  New  World 

Read,  write,  and  converse  in  French,  Spanisli,  or 
Italian  and  you  enter  a  new  world  of  business,  per- 
sonal   and  social  deliglus,  bene^ts  and  opportunities! 

Sparkling  Frencli  novels,  vivid,  thrilling,  Spanish 
and  Italian  masterpieces — all  arc  literally  "open  books" 
to  you  only  wlien  you  read  them  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  for  their  full  charm  and  subtlety  of  expression 
cannot  be  translated. 

The  eyes  of  business  .Xmerica  are  turned  to  foreign 
markets.  Our  export  and  import  iirins  MUST  have 
executives,  salesmen,  correspondents,  office-workers  of 
all  types,  who  know  the  language  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  dealing  or  arc  to  deal.  Whatever  your 
interest  in  these  rapidly  expanding  factors  of  trade 
may  be,  whether  owner  or  employee,  opportunities 
galore  for  persona!  profit  are  open  to  you. 

The  prestige  which  the  knowledge  of  French,  Span- 
ish, or  Italian  carries  with  it  in  social  circles  is  too 
well-known  to  require  coiiiinent. 

When  you  visit  the  great  battlefields  of  Belgium, 
France  or  Italy — -when  \ou  journey  to  Cuba  or  Soutli 
America — complete  enjo\ment  of  tlie  trip  and  the  full 
benefits  of  it  are  immeasurably  impaired  unless  you 
understand  and  speak  the  language  of  the  land. 


Look  and  Listen  At  Your  Leisure 

Thousands  have  quickly  and  easily  learned  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  by  the  remarkable  Language 
Phone  Method  with  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry. 
YOU  CAN  TOO.  A  few  moments  a  day  for  a  few 
weeks  and  a  new  language  is  yours! 

The  Language  Phone  Method  is  simplicity  itself. 
You  learn  at  your  leisure,  in  the  comfort  of  your  own 
home.  Merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone 
Record  on  your  phonograph  (any  make)  and  listen. 
You  hear  the  cultured  voice  of  a  native  professor. 
His  pronunciation  and  enunciation  are  perfect.  He 
speaks  of  every-day  matters — asks  and  answers  every-  ■ 
day  questions. 

As  you  listen,  you  read  aloud  from  the  book  the 
same  phrases  you  hear  spoken.  Thus,  from  the  very 
beginning,  you  speak  and  understand  the  language 
you  take  up.  Soon  you  associate  the  words  and  sen- 
tences with  the  actual  things  they  describe  and  you 
think  in  your  new  language. 

No  rules  to  learn,  no  distant  classroom  to  go  to, 
no  waiting  teacher  to  consider,  yet  the  Language 
Phone  Method  assures  you  of  perfect  accent  and 
grammar  in  a  few  weeks! 

Language  Phone 
Method 

With  Rosenthal's  Pr&ctic&l  Linguistry 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised,  endorsed 
and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in  such  famous 
Universities  as  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary. 

Whatever  your  experience  with  other  methods  of 
learning  a  language,  do  not  fail  to  investigate  this  which 
so  simply,  quickly,  and  forcefully  gives  you  mastery 
of  Frencii,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

17»  T>  "17^  17^  A  64-PAGE  BOOK 
E.    tV  Jl^  MLf        That  Tells  You 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you  are  an  employee, 
young  or  old,  a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practi- 
tioner of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
ever, and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire  Conver- 
sational Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue  Quickly — and 
devote  only  ten  minutes,  three  times  a  day,  to  study. 
How  familiarity  with  even  one  foreign  language  In- 
creases Your  Prestige — -in  the  drawing-room,  the  club, 
the  office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  .Acquaintances — social 
and  commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures  of  Travel 
and  Reading;    Broadens  Your  Intellectual  Horizon. 

J MAIL  THIS  NOW  TO 1 

I  Funk  <D.  Wa^nalls  Company,  594  Hess  Mdg.,  N.  Y.  j 
I  Please  send  me  bv  mail  (witliout  obligation  of  ■ 
I  any  kind)  the  free  book  about  Language  Study.  I 
I  together  with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,  | 
!  in  my  own  home,  of  The  Language  Phone  Method  j 
I   for  Spanish,  French,  or  Italian.  I 

I     NT  ' 

'   Name ■ 

I 

I   Address | 

J    City State ______  J 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagnalU  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  D,  W.  McM.,"  Cliicago,  111. — "  Floasc  pve  me 
the  translation  of  the  following  Latin  phrase. 
'Ubi  libcrtas,  ibi  patria.'  Tliis  appears  on  :ai 
old  Irish  crest." 

The  phrase  means,  "Where  Liberty  is,  there  is 
my  country." 

"J.  R.  B.."  New  York,  X.  Y. — "  (1)  Is  there 
such  a  word  as  religiosity  or  rcUgiousily?  (2) 
What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
dominie?" 

(1)  The  word  is  religiosity  and  means — "1. 
Religiousness;  also,  susceptibility  to  the  mystical 
elements  of  religion;  especially,  religious  feeling 
apart  from  its  diities;  pious  sentimentality.  2. 
(Rare.)  Rcligiotis  service."  (2)  The  word 
dominie  is  pronounced  dom'i-ni — o  as  in  not,  i's 
as  in  habit;  or  do'mi-ni — o  as  in  go,  i's  as  in  habit. 

"  Vv'.  C.  D.."  Seircy,  Ark. — "  (1)  I  contend  that 
the  names  of  the  scason.s — Spring.  Summer. 
Autumn,  Winter — should  be  capitalized.  A 
printer  says  not.  Who  is  right?  (2)  What 
is  the  rule  for  capitalizing  such  names  as  Wash- 
ington County,  White  River,  Stale  of  New  York? 
(3)  In  'He  is  a  citizen  of  tliis  State,'  should  s'.ate 
be  capitalized?  (4)  Why  are  not  Sun  and  Moon 
capitalized,  being  proper  names,  as  are  the  names 
of  the  stars?" 

(1)  and  (4)  The  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
words  earth,  sun,  and  moon,  being  regarded  iis 
common  nouns,  are  not  written  with  initial  cai)ital 
letters.  The  names  of  planets  and  stars  should 
be  written  with  initial  capital  letters,  as  they  ftand 
for    personification   of  certain   mytliical   deities. 

(2)  The  rule  is — "Begin  with  a  capital  the  words 
State,  Territory,' County,  Colony,  Commonwealth. 
etc.,  preceding  or  following  a  specific  name;  as, 
the  County  of  Clinton,  the  State  (.f  Iowa.  Arizona 
Territory,  Plymouth  Colony,  tlie  Commonwealth  cf 
Kentucky."  Al.so,  "Begin  with  a  capital  each 
word  wliich  forms  part  of  a  Kpecific  name,  like 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  Gulf  Stream,  Cape  Cod 
Day.  When  the  name  of  the  object  is  a  general 
term,  not  specifically  belonging  to  the  thing 
mentioned,  it  may  begin  with  a  small  letter;  a.';, 
the  Mississippi  rirer;  the  Congo  basin;  the  Cat- 
skill  mountains.  The  Great  Basin,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  Long  Island  Sound  requires  a  capit;.l 
for  each  word,  because  each  word  is  used  specifi- 
cally and  forms  part  of  the  specific  appellation." 

(3)  In  the  sentence  you  submit,  State  should  be 
written  with  an  initial  capital  letter — "Hois  a 
citizen  of  this  State." 

"F.  O.  T.,"  Stockton.  Calif. — "Please  tell  me 
whether  the  expression  'off  of  is  ever  permissible. 
To  the  ear  'oft  of  sounds  most  offensive,  and  I 
am  an.xious  to  learn  whether  usage  has  ever  made 
it  permissible." 

The  preposition  off,  when  noting  origin  and 
u.scd  in  the  .sense  of  from,  is  freciuently  foll<^wed 
most  ungrammatically  by  of.  No  well-educated 
person  would  say,  "I  got  these  eggs  off  of  Farmer 
Jones."  nor  would  one  say,  "Buy  a  steak  off  if 
the  butcher"  but  "of"  or  "from"  him.  Off 
should  not  be  used  of  a  person,  w  hero  from  would 
suffice.  You  takca  book  from,  not  off,  your  friend, 
who  may  take  it  off  a  shelf.  You  do  not  even, 
in  correct  speech,  take  a  contagious  disc<a.se  off 
him,  as  tho  it  were  something  visible  and  tangible, 
and  were  bodily  removed  from  liis  person. 

"X.  E.  M,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Could  you 
help  me  to  find  the  origin  of  the  quotation,  'All 
roads  lead  to  Rome'?" 

This  is  an  old  English  proverb  rendered  also 
in  French,  "Tout  chemin  m6no  a  Rome,"  but 
the  Lexicographer  has  no  source  of  its  origin. 
Sallust  wrote,  "Omnia  vcnalia  Roma\"  "All 
things  are  salable  in  Rome."  Juvenal  in  his 
Satires  3,  183,  wTote:  "Omnia  Roma3  cum 
pretio,"  "All  things  have  their  price  at  Rome.  " 
Cervantes  in  "Don  Qui.xote"  wrote:  "Ya  Roma 
por  todo,"  "To  Rome  for  everything." 

"H.  F.  P.,"  Cleveland,  O. — "  IIow  is  Raleigh 
(X.  C.)  pronounced?" 

Ro'li — o  as  in  or,  i  as  in  habit. 

"T.  B.  R.,"  Xcw  York,  X.  Y.— The  word  be- 
ginning may  be  separated  as  follows — be-gin-ning. 


C^  Cleveland -Buffalo  1 1  Daily  $5.50 
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Largest  and  most 
costly  steamer  OD  In- 
land watera  of  the 
world.  BOO  ft.  lonR. 
98  ft.  6  in.  broad. 
510  staterooms  and 
parlors,  accomodat- 
ing 1,500  persons. 


East  or  West-^  A  Good  Nights  Rest 

Let  old  Lake  Erie  lull  you  to  sleep  for  one  night  of  your  trip — East  or  West. 
You'll  find  comfort  and  quiet  on  a  completely  appointed  steamer  and  will  wake 
up  refreshed. 

Great  Ship  " Seeandhee"  and  Steamers  "City  of  Erie"  and  "City  of  Buffalo." 
Daily,  May  1  to  Xovomber  IS. 

Railroad  tickets  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
good  for  transportation  on  our  steamers. 

Daylight  trips  every  Saturday  from  July 
8tli  to  September  2nd. 

Ask   your  ticket    agent  or  any   tourist 
agency  for  tickets  via  C.  &  B.  Line. 


New  Tourist  Automobile  Rate  —  SIO.OO 
round  trip  with  two  days  return  limit  for 
cars  not  exceeding  127  inches  wheelbase. 
Cars  over   127    inches    wheelbase,  514.50. 


Tourist  map  for  automobilists  sent  on 
request. 

Daily  Service  —  June  11th  to  Sept.  4th 
between  Toledo  and  Buffalo,  via  Put-in- 
Bay  and  Cedar  Point.     Fare  $6.65. 

Send  5  cents  for  colored  puzzle  chart  of 
the  Great  Ship  "Seeandbee."  Also  ask  for 
pictorial  booklet  {free). 


The  Cleveland  &  BufTalo  Transit  Company 

Room  621    E.  9th  St.  Pier 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lv.  Cleveland  9:00  p.  m.     Lv.  Buffalo       9:00  p.m. 
Ar.  Buffalo       7:30a.m.     Ar.  Cleveland  7:30  a.  m. 

Eastern  Standard  Time  Eastern  Standard  Time 


Get  the  Job  that  Pays  Best 


THERE  are  1400  distinct  vocations  open  to  you — 362  professions,  arts, 
and  sciences;  344.commcrcialenterprisesand  businesses;  700tradesand 
skilled  vocations.  Find  out  which  you  arc  most  interested  in,  and  for  which 
you  have  the  greatest  natural  ability,  and  get  into  that  line. 


Employers  to-day  are  quicker  to  engape  men  and 
women  who  are  really  interested  in  their  work, 
because  they  know  such  ones  accomplish  most. 
This  reacts  to  your  advantaRc,  for  better  pay 
goes  with  better  work.  Hcsides,  you  are  not 
merely  "holding  down  a  job,"  but  are  enjoying 
your  work  as  you  do  it.  Tliis  enables  you  to  forge 
ahead,  as  the  mere  "grind"  never  can. 

The  Best  Paying  Job 

The  job  you  are  most  interested  in  and  best 
fitted  for,  pays  the  best — not  only  in  money,  but 
in  contentment  and  advancement.  Also,  it  is 
easier  to  get;  and  offers  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  rapid  development  and   permanent  success. 

The  important  thing  is  to  find  out,  without  loss  of 
time,  what  you  are  best  fitted  for,  both  by  inclina- 
tion and  ability.  This  is  now  easy  through  the 
wonderful  new  book,  "HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE 
RIGHT  VOCATION,"  by  Holmes  W.  Merton. 
tlie  eminent  Vocational  Counselor. 

1400  Vocations  Open  to  You 

This  remarkable  volume  describes  the  requirements 
of  over  1400  vocations.  From  these  detailed  descrip- 
tions, you  can  jud:;e  which  ones  you  would  be  most 
interested  in  to  make  your  life-work.  The  author  shows 
you  how  to  discover  whether  or  not  your  present  work 
is    the    right    work;     how    to    examine    your^cU    and 


analyze  your  ability,  to  ascertain  just  what  work  you 
are  best  fitted  for;  how  to  bring  into  play  your  greatest 
powers  and  make  your  work  yield  the  most  satisfaction 
and  pro&t. 

Thorough  Self-Examination 

In  addition,  there  are  720  self-testing  questions. 
When  you  answer  these  frankly,  you  will  get  a  won- 
derfully clear  understanding  of  yourself,  your  abilities, 
your  inclinations,  and  the  prospects  offered  youbydiffer- 
ent  vocations. 

Help  Your  Son  or  Daughter  to  Choose 
Wisely 

When  the  great  decision  must  be  made  as  to  what 
line  of  work  your  boy  and  girl  will  enter,  don't  let 
them  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  the  work  that  is  not 
the  best  work  for  them,  because  their  whole  future  is 
likely  to  be  ruined  in  consequence.  This  wonderful 
book  will  render  service  of  incalculable  value  in  showing 
them  how  to  choose  their  vocation  wisely  and  insure 
success  and  satisfaction  in  their  life-work. 

Employers — Get  the  Right  Men 

The  executive  who  knows  how  to  pick  tho  kind 
of  workers  that  will  fit  naturally  into  his  business, 
will  save  thousands  of  dollars  that  are  lost  when  the 
wrong  men  are  employed  and  allowed  to  lower  the 
efficiency  of  the  statf.  Thi.=?  book  will  help  you  find 
the  right, man  for  every  position  in  your  business. 


This  book  is  eminently  practical.  Here  is  concentrated  the  experience  of  many  years  in  successfully  guiding 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  choice  of  their  life-work.  It  is  vitally  necessary  to  every  man  or 
woman  who  wants  the  right  job — to  every  parent  %vho  wants  his  son  or  daughter  to  find  the  right  place  in 
his  or  her  life-work — to  every  employer  who  wants  to  know  how  to  pick  the  right  man  for  every  place  in 
his  business.  The /IHan/a  CoMi/i/M(ion  truly  says:  "By  following  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  MertOD, 
young  men  and  women  may  be  saved  years  of  wasted  effort  and  disappointment." 
Cloth  Bound;  312  pages,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.6] 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


But  Rich  Humor  Gets  By. — It's  easier 
for  a  rich  man  to  go  through  a  camel's  eye 
than  for  a  paragrapher  to  put  over  one  The 
Digest  %\'ill  quote. — Minnesota  Star. 


In  Spite  of  All. — The  oldest  doctor  in  the 
world  has  just  celebrated  his  hundredth 
birthday.  His  case  is  regarded  as  a  tri- 
umph for  Nature  over  medical  knowledge. 
— Punch  (London). 


With  Reverse  English. — Miss  Green — 
"I  know  he's  rich,  but  isn't  he  too  old  to 
be  considered  eligible?" 

Mrs.  Wyse — "^ly  dear,  he's  too  eligible 
to  be  considered  old." — 
Boston    Transcript. 


As  for  him,  he  could  not  take  his  adoring 
eyes  off  of  her  .  .  .  the  world's  most 
perfect  talking-machine. 

He  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  tell 
her  how  much  he  loved  her  .  .  .  com- 
bining the  purest  ingredients.  He  longed 
to  pour  out  his  passion  and  .  .  .  sweeten 
it  ^^'iih  Domino.  He  stroked  her  hair 
.  .  .  so  different  from  ordinary  macaroni, 
while  she  nesth'd  close  to  his  side  ready  to 
.  .  .  refuse  substitutes. 

"Dearest,"  he  murmured  at  last  .  .  . 
looking  like  new.  "Dearest,  this  is  the 
moment  I  have  longed  for  .  .  .  1)ecause  of 
its  pleasing  flavor." 


Another  Recommendation. — Ciolf  not 
only  improves  your  general  health,  but 
enables  you  to  understand  the  jokes  in  the 
comic  weeklies. — Minnesota  Star. 


Fashion  Note. — The  newest  complexions 
are  of  a  deathly  pallor,  declares  an  ob- 
servant chronicler  of  society  ways.  So 
the  rose-cheeked  girl  A\ill  now  be  more  thaa 
ever  "outside  the  pale." — Eve. 


Italy  Has  the  Same 
Problem.  —  New  Ser- 
vant— "So  it  is  under- 
stood. I  have  my  thea- 
ter, mv  tea,  my  receiving 
day."' 

Mistress — "Will  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  teach 
you  to  play  the  piano?" 
— II  Xumero  (Turin). 


Motorist 

persons 


Why  the 
Wins. — "More 
are  killed  by  motor  ears 
than  bj"  airplanes,"  says 
a  technical  journal.  It 
is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  motorists  have  had 
much  more  experience 
and  practise  than  avia- 
tors.— Punch    (London). 


A  Long  Drop. — An  aerial  wedding  took 
I)lace  the  other  daj'  3,000  feet  over  New 
York.  Lucky  that  the  Ijride  did  not 
change  her  mind  at  the  last  minute  and 

throw    her    fiance   over. 

— London  Opinion. 


Cannibal   Etiquette. — 

According  to  a  returned 

traveler,    if    a    cannibal 

says  "Wrrgh,"  it  means 

that   he  does  not  Avant 

to  eat  you  at  once.     There  seems  room  for 

a    manual    of    polite    conversation    that 

would   enable   the   courteous   traveler    to 

respond:  "Then  would  you  hke  me  cold 

for  supper?" — London  Opinion. 


THE    EX-POL[CEMAX    WHO    TURNED    FARMER. 

■ — Loo  Clicncy,  in  The  Passing  Show  (London) 


The  Search  Continued. 

— "I  saw  in  the  papers 
that  you  were  looking 
for  a  new  cashier.  I 
beheve  you  got  one  last 
week?" 

"Yes.  And  now  I  am 
looking  for  him!" — Sfrix^ 
Stockholm. 


"Soused"  When  Two 
Words  Run  Together. — 

The  singular  (woman)  is 
commonlv  preferred,  as 
"The  Woman's  (not 
Tromen's)  Christian  Tem- 
peraneeUnion."  Woman, 
soused,  is  generic,  denot- 
ing aU  womankind,  just 
as  man  is  generic  in  the 
sentence,  "Man  is  mor- 
tal."—  Helpful  Hints  in 
English. 


ROMANCE  AND  ADS. 

The  average  magazine  storj*  these  days 
starts  off  with  half  a  dozen  paragraphs 
draped  around  an  illustration,  and  then 
jumps — like  the  quick  brown  fox — into 
the  advertising  section,  where  it  trickles 
along  between  canned  milk  and  floor 
wax. 

Dozing  over  a  short  story  the  other 
evening,  while  it  cavorted  deviously 
through  the  advertising  pages,  we  arrived 
at  the  following  bizarre  combination: 

The  path  wound  in  and  out  through  the 
meadow,  not  far  distant  .  ,  .  from  eon- 
tented  cows.  On  a  fence-rail  near  by 
a  bobwhite  perched  and  sang  .  .  .  your 
druggist  carries  it. 

The  summer  day  was  ideal  .  .  .  for 
sprains  and  stiff  joints;  the  rays  of  the 
descending  sun  bathed  the  landscape 
.  .  .  fresh  every  hour.  Half-waj'  down  the 
path  the}-  came  to  a  shady  nook  .  .  . 
recommended  by  a  generation  of  users. 

She  was  conscious  of  his  manly  form 
.  .  .  built  of  white  pine,  and  reinforced 
at  the  corners.  Her  companion  was,  she 
thought  to  herself,  a  veritable  prince 
.  .  .  one     of    the     fifty-seven     varieties. 


She  did  not  answer  at  once.  Her 
thoughts  seemed  far  away  ...  at  the 
nearest  grocery. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  lield 
her  close  .  .  .  alloAsing  the  skin  to 
breathe. 

"Will  you  be  mine?"  he  questioned  in 
a  tone  .  .  .  recommended  by  boards  of 
health  everj-where. 

"You  want  me  for  your  wife?"  she 
asked,  her  voice  .  .  .  low  and  comfort- 
able. 

"Yes,"  he  nodded,  swallowing  hard 
beneath  his  collar,  which  .  .  .  hasn't 
scratched  yet. 

"Then  before  I  accept,"  she  went  on, 
"don't  you  think  you'd  better  .  .  .  asJs 
the  man  who  owns  one?" 

"If  you  mean  your  father,"  the  young 
man  answered,  "I'm  sure  he'll  give  -his 
consent.  Just  you  name  the  daj'  and  I'll 
.  .  .  keep  contents  hot  for  twenty-four 
hours." 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  his  kisses 
were  .  .  .  supplied  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory. 

"Sweetheart,  say  that  you'U  be  mine," 
he  repeated. 

"Very  weU,  dear,"  she  whispered.  "I'll 
.  .  .  try  it  for  thirty  days." 

Whereupon  he  kissed  her  again  and 
again  .  .  .  showing  many  different  styles 
and  patterns. — Lisle  Bell  in  the  New 
York  American. 


Animated   Laundry. — 

Lost — Two  percale  shirts 
on  Oliver  Street,  between 
Lovett  and  Seminary,  on  their  way  to 
be  laundered.  Finder  please  return  to 
Rank's  grocery  store. — A  Classified  Ad  in 
the  Charlotte  Tribune. 


Going  in  Strong. — Because  of  the  irri- 
sistense  of  many  of  ray  friends  I  have  con- 
sented to  be  a  candidate  for  the  legislature. 
]My  aim  is  to  steer  clear  of  fractional  dif- 
ferences and  espouse  the  cause  of  X — 
County  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina. — 
Political    Notice  in  the   Danville   Register. 


A  Gleam  of  Hope. — Dedbroke  (roused 
by  his  wife) — "What's  that  j^ou  say?  A 
burglar?" 

]Mrs.  Dedbroke — "Yes.  Fancy  a  bur- 
glar calHng  on  us!" 

Dedbroke — "Let  him  cUmb  in;  then 
I'U  give  a  yell  and  it  may  make  him  drop 
something  he  has  stolen  elsewhere." — 
Boston    Transcript. 


Fortissimo.  —  MjTon  had  learned  to 
sing  several  little  songs,  and  his  grandpa 
always  played  the  piano  while  he  sang  them. 

One  evening  we  had  companj%  and  after 
a  while  he  was  asked  to  sing.  Grandpa 
played  as  softly  as  he  could  so  the  child's 
voice  would  be  heard  above  the  piano. 

They  got  in  the  middle  of  the  song,  when 
the  joungster  stopt  singing  and  yelled 
out,  "Hey,  grandpa,  give  her  more  gas!" — 
Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 
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$1,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

for  Best  Photographs  Showing 

Durability  of  Copper ^  Brass  and  Bronze 


$500  in  Cash  Prizes  for 

OBJECT  LESSONS 
IN  WASTEFULNESS 

of  using  substitute  metals  where  one  of 
the  non-rusting  metals,  Copper,  Brass  or 
Bronze,  should  be  used. 

First  prize,  $150        Second  prize,  $125 

Third  prize,  $   75        Fourth  prize,  $   50 

Ten  prizes  of  each,  $10 


$500  in  Cash  Prizes  for 

OBJECT  LESSONS 
IN  ECONOMY 

of  using  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze, 
which  will  not  rust,  and  are  practically 
everlasting. 

First    prize,  $150       Second  prize,  $1  25 

Third  prize,  $    75       Fourth  prize,  $    50 

Ten  prizes  of  each,  $10 


-  SUQQESTIONS  FOR  SUBJECTS 


FAILURE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  — 

In  Roo/ Drainage-Close- 
up  photographs  of  rusted 
leaders  and  gutters.  Take 
in  portion  of  wall,  showing 
paint  spoiled,  if  any.  by 
rust  water  from  leaking 
leader  or  gutter.  State  kind 
of  metal  and  how  long  gut- 
ter or  leader  in  use  before  rust  caused  it  to  leak. 

^^fc^^,^.^  In    Plumbing  —  Close-up 

^^^^^^^^^^^        photograph    of    section    of 

fl^F  jI^^^B^      rusted  pipe  removed  from  a 

«. "    ^^^^^B      plumbing   system,   showing 

'^fjff      hole  or  holes  eaten  by  rust. 

_  .^T"'        Photograph  showing  a  pipe 

closed,  or  nearly  closed,  by 

rust  accumulation  inside  it. 

Close-up  of  bathtub,  washbowl  or  sink  stained 

by  rust  in  water  from  rusty  pipes. 

Interior  Damage  —  Pho- 
tographs of  wall  paper,  paint- 
ed or  kalsomined  wall  or 
ceiling  or  other  decorations, 
badly  stained,  or  perhaps  of 
plaster  destroyed,  by  rust 
leaks  resulting  from  failure 
to  use  Copper  gutters,  flash- 
ings, etc.,  on  roof,  or  Brass  pipe  and  Brass  fit- 
tmgs  in  plumbing  system;  photograph  of  a  wall, 
partition,  floor  or  ceiling  torn  open  to  get  at 
rusty,  leaking  pipes,  or  a  similar  operation  made 
necessary  by  failure  to  use  Copper  or  Brass, 
wh'ch  do  not  rust 

,  In  Building  Hardtvare 

flBfl|RB  — Close-up  photograph  of  a 

VBH|B  door  hanging  on  rusted  frag- 

ig^^K  mint  of  a  hinge,  or  a  door 

pried  open  because  a  lock 
rusted  shut;  a  rusted  door- 
knob, rusted  letter  drop, 
rusted  mail  box,  rusted 
hinge,  rusted  screw,  or  a  rusted  example  of  one 
of  the  many  other  items  of  merely  plated  hard- 
ware which  rust  as  soon  as  the  thin  plating  has 
worn  off,  become  unsightly  and  perhaps  mar 
paint  and  injure  woodwork  with  their  rust — a 
condition  that  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  all-Brass 
or  Bronze  hardware  instead  of  the  dipped,  short- 
lived article. 


DURABILITY  OF 

COPPER  AND  BRASS  — 

In  Drainage— Photograph 
of  an  old  Copper  leader  still 
in  place  or  an  old  Copper 
gutter  still  doing  duty  after 
many  years  of  service  with- 
out upkeep  or  repairs.  Do 
not  fail  to  give  date  the 
Copf>er  leader  or  gutter  was 
put  up.  Must  be  at  least  35  years  old  to  qualify. 

In  Roofing  —  Photograph 
showing  example  of  the 
everlasting  life  of  the  Cop- 
per roof.  State  number  of 
years  the  Copper  has  been 
in  service  without  upkeep 
or  repairs.  Photograph  must 
of    course    show    the    roof 

clearly   and   cannot   qualify   unless  the  Copper 

has  been  in  place  35  years  or  more. 

t^  ^M  In  Plumbing,  etc. — Pho- 
>t  "  >^^  tograph  of  L  section  of  Brass 
pipe  or  a  brass  fitting  still 
in  place  that  has  been  in 
service  35  years  or  more 
without  upkeep  or  repairs. 


In  Other  Uses  — Photo- 
graph of  an  Item  of  Brass  or 
Brortze  hardware  with  a 
long  service  record,  a  Brass 
or  Bronze  plate,  a  building 
ornament  of  Brass  or 
Bronze,  a  Copper  or  Bronze 
window  screen,  a  Copper 
cooking  utensil,  or  other  Copper,  Brass  or 
Bronze  article  of  utility  or  ornamentation. 
Must  be  at  least  35  years  old. 


Get  out  your  camera  and  look 
about  you  for  subjects.  You  will 
find  chem  everywhere. 


Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze  are  cheaper 
because  you  pay  for  them  only  ONCE. 


Rules  of  the  Contest 

Photograph  must  have  been  taken  by 
person  entering  it  in  the  contest.  A  contest- 
ant may  enter  one  or  more  photographs. 

Name  and  address  of  contestant  and  all 
descriptive  matter  to  be  written  on  the  back 
of  the  photograph. 

Statements  as  to  age  and  condition  of 
object  photographed  will  be  verified  before 
prizes  are  awarded  and  contestant  should 
furnish  with  his  or  her  entry  information 
that  will  facilitate  verification. 

The  subject  need  not  be  the  contestant's 
property,  but  contestant  must  have  the 
owner's  permission  to  photograph  it  for 
entry  in  the  contest  unless  the  subject  be 
public  property. 

By  ■■  best  "  photograph  in  the  metals-that- 
rust  class  is  meant  the  photograph  of  a  sub- 
ject which  by  reason  of  its  condition,  short 
life  and  interest  is  believed  by  the  judges  to 
furnish  the  most  interesting  object  lesson 
in  the  error  of  using  other  metals  where 
Copper,  Brass  or  Bronze  should  be  used. 

By  "best"  photograph  in  the  Copper- 
Brass  and  Bronze  class  is  meant  the  photo- 
graph of  a  subject  which  by  reason  of  its 
condition,  long  life  and  interest  is  believed  by 
the  judges  to  furnish  the  most  interesting 
object  lesson  in  theeconomy  of  using  Copper, 
Brass  and  Bronze,  which  do  not  rust. 

Where  the  subject  is  a  part  of  a  building 
or  other  structure  the  contestant  may  send 
also  a  photograph  of  the  structure  in  which 
the  subject  is  or  was  installed  if  the  contest- 
ant feels  such  a  photograph,  in  combination 
v.ith  the  subject  itself,  will  lend  additional 
interest  to  the  subject.  Every  such  photo- 
graph should  carry  on  its  back  information 
identifying  it  with  the  item  entered. 

Contest  closes  Sept.  1 ,  and  all  entries  must 
reach  the  address  given  below  on  or  before 
that  date.  Every  photograph  received  will 
be  promptly  acknowledged.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  within  sixty  days  after  closing  date. 

Prize-winning  pictures  will  be  used  in  a 
publicity  campaign  to  inform  the  public  on 
the  economy  of  using  Copper,  Brass  and 
Bronze,  and  in  entering  a  photograph  the 
contestant  agrees  to  such  use  of  his  entry- 
Wrap  your  photographs  carefully,  pro- 
tecting with  cardboard,  and  send  to  Contest 
Committee,  Copper  and  Brass  Research 
Association,  25  Broadway,  New  'York. 


r" 


COPPER  Csr' BRASS 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

25  Broadway    -^    New   York 


COPPER   AND   BRASS    RESEARCH   ASS'N 

Building  Service  Dept.,  2  5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  my  copy  of  your 
book,  "How  to  Build  a  Better  Home." 

Name 

Street  Number 

City  and  State 
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A  Business   Coupo 

Conservative   changes 

in  the  body  design 

of  all  other  types 
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Make  fast — make  fast  to 

economy  now!  The  Mimeo- 
graph is  one  of  the  greatest  time  and  money 
savers  of  the  age.    Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  industrial  and  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  world  are  profiting  today 
by  its  great  speed,  by  its  remarkable  efficiency 
and  economy.    Five  thousand  fine  copies  an 
hour  of  any  letter,  instruction,  message,  bulletin, 

chart,  map,  cartoon,  design — picture  and  typewriting  com- 
bined in  the  same  page  if  desired — is  its  normal  output. 
And  working  partner  to  this  champion  device  of  better 
and  quicker  business  is  the  Mimeoscope — by  which  all  kinds 
of  plans,  designs,  etc.,  are  easily  duplicated — without  using 
expensive  cuts.    Why  not  tie  fast  to  the  Mimeograph  now? 
Ask  Tel'U 'Where  for  our  local  address,  or  send  for  book- 
let *'L-6"  to  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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CASCADILLA 

College    Preparatory   School    for   Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  Indi- 
vidual attention,  .\thlotlcs.  G.vmnaslum.  Kerreation 
building  on  Lake  Cayuga.  N'avy  outfit  for  the  well- 
known  school  crew.  Enrollment  12.5.  Healthfully 
located  above  Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga.  Summer 
School  specializing  in  preparation  for  University  En- 
trance Examinations.     Write  for  catalogs. 

The  Cascadilla  School,      Box  118,     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

4ist  year.      Home  and  Day  school.     Collcse  prepara- 
tion    a     specialty.      General     and     Secretarial     Courses. 
Music.    Domestic    Science.    Gymnastics,    and    out-door 
snorts. 
EM.i  X'irginia  Jones.  \*as?ar.  .A.B..  Prin..  Binghamton.  N.V. 


Hi^  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
eido  of  two  years.  Meets  ali  reonirementa  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  profesaiono.  This  nnd  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  de£cribed  in  our  Free  Bulletin.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

P«°«-  HA-52  Dre«el  A«.  *  SSth  St.  CHICAGO 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a    lawyer.       hega^iy 
trained  men  win  bit^hpoaitioDB 
and    bi^   euccaes    in   Dusloesa 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunitiea  now  than  ever  before. 
Be  iDdepeDd<)Qt — be  B  leader- 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

ve  ptuae  yonetep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homQ 
dunn? spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.    Money  refunded  accordinR-  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  diBsatiatied.     Degrree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

Thoaeands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including'  fourteen-volume  Law 
Library.  Getour  valaable  120- page  '  'Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.     SenH  for  them-NOW. 

L3::>alle   Extension   University,     Dept.   652-LB,  Chicago 


Will  There  Be  Any 
Religion  Left? 

What  kind  of  religion  will  It  be?  Which  denominations  will  sur- 
vive? What  type  of  Christianity  will  persist?  How  t^id  V>e 
Church  come  out  of  the  war — stroni^er  or  weak',?r?  What  was 
the  Church's  attitude  toward  pacifisrs?  These  are  some  of  the 
very  vital  aii'i  timely  questions  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Orchard 
discusses  with  most  amazing  frankness  in  bis  provocative  book, 

"THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  RELIGION" 

a  work  that  will  make  a  stroiur.  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
of  every  thoughtful  reader.  Dr.  Orchard  is  an  original  thinker 
ani  forcibly  analyzes  the  present  religious  crisis.-  He  concludes 
i'y  ^vinshisown  positive  ideas  as  to  Christianity's  hope  for 
the  future.  Head  it  for  informatioa  oa  true  conditions— or  for 
pleasure,  or  for  both. 

8vo.  Cloth.  272  pages,  $1.50  net:  $1,62,  postpaid. 

fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  354-360  fourth  Ave..  New  York 


ElinorGlyn^fl/j 

•Tho'jsin  13  wha  dint  dream  they  can  write  really  can,  YOU  have 
Ideas  for  stories  and  phot  plays —why  don't  you  turn  them  into  cash? 
There  are  just  as  many  stories  of  human  interest  right  in  your  awo 
vicinity  as  there  a'-e  in  Greenwich  Village  or  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
And  editors  will  welcome  a  story  or  photoplay  from  you  justasquicaly 
as  from  any  well-known  writer  if  your  story  is  good  enough.  They 
will  pay  you  well  for  your  ideas,  too — a  good  deal  bigger  money  than 
Is  paid  in  salaries.  You  ca  i  accept  my  advice  because  millions  of 
copies  of  my  stories  have  been  sold.  My  book.  'Three  Weeks.*  has 
been  printed  in  every  tongue,  except  Spanish  My  photoplays  are 
known  to  millions.  I  do  not  say  this  to  boast  but  merely  t  >  prove  that 
you  can  be  successful  without  being  a  'g'eniaB.  '  I  believe  thousands 
of  people  can  make  money  in  this  absorbing  profession.  I  believe  this 
so  firmly  that  I  am  going  to  show  YOU  how  easy  it  is  when  you  know 
how.  Simply  write  to  my  publishers.  The  Authors'  Press.  They  will 
send  you  a  handsome  little  book  called  'The  Short-Cut  to  Success- 
ful Writing.'  This  book  Is  ABSOLUTELY  FRLE.  No  charge  —  no 
obligation.  Write  for  it  NOW. "  Just  address  ElinorGlyn's  publishers: 

THE  AUTHORS'  PRESS,  DepU    187  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Digesting  the  Foreigner 

America's  big  problem.  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  it  for  generations.  The  United  States  Imml- 
graticn  Commission  spent  four  years  studying  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  American  civilization  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
N'ew  York  Vniversity,  and  W.  Jett  Lauck,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Appliea  Economics.  Washington, 
who  were  officially  associated  with  the  Commission, 
have  given  the  gist  of  its  42-volume  report  in  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  interesting  book — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

{Xcw  and  Revised  Edition) 
After  passing  through  four  editions,  the  book  Is 
now  coming  from  the  press  in  a  fifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith.  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy. Xew  Yorlj  University.  The  book  now  con- 
tains immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May, 
1921,  and  all  available  new  data  and  statistics, 
based  on  the  1920  census.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries,  The  Race  Problem  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
hook  is  a  most  admirable  surve.v  of  the  immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  its  authors 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Cloth.     8ro.    683   pages 

tS,  net:  $3.1 2,  postpaid. 

Fnak  t  Wagnalls  Company.  Publis'  trs.  354-360  fourth  Aveout.  N(w  York 


To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  by  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highly  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  \V.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  authors 
ably  point  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settling  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  by  President  Hard- 
ing in  a  message  to  Con-ress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  unquestionabl>  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters that  are  so  sensibly  and  thoroughl>  dis- 
cussedint'  isbook.  Vouwillfinditssybpages 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth  $4,  net;   $4.12,  postpaid. 
Funh  I  Wagnalls  Company.  Pub's,  3S4-360  fturtli  Ave.  New  York. 


Practical   Books  for  the  Writer, 
Speaker,  Editor,  Teacher 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D,,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Third  Revised  Edition 

A  RECORD  in  concise  and 
interesting  style  of  the 
Origin,  Growth,  Development, 
and  ^Iutations  of  the  English 
Language.  It  treats  of  Liter- 
ature and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of 
Individuality  in  Writing;  also 
of  the  Corruption  of  English 
Speech.     $z.oo   net;    by  mail, 

$2.12. 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

IT  treats  of  the  hundred  and 
one  questions  that  arise  in 
daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched 
on  by  the  dictionary.  The 
Nezv  York  Times  says:  "The 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume, 
which  is  of  handy  size  and 
alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane 
and  sound."  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1.58. 

The  Preparation  of  Manu- 
scripts for  the  Printer 

CONTAINS  directions  to  authors  on 
the  manner  of  preparing  cop},  cor- 
recting proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright    laws,    etc.     Cloth,    $1.50    net; 


A  Desk-Book  of  Twenty-five  Thousand 
Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

EMBRACING  English,  Foreign,  Bible, 
and  Geographical  Terms   and   Proper 
Names    Carefully  Pronounced,    Annotated 
and  Concisely  Defined.      Cloth,  750  pages, 
$2.00:  Indexed  $2.25;  Full  Leather  Indexed 
by  mail,  $1.58.  $3-°°;  by  mail,  12c  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Do  19  out  of  20  persons  have  "Acid-Mouth"? 

The  chances  are 


Is  it  true  that  only   1   person  in 
20 is  free  from  "Acid-Mouth"? 


you  have  "Acid -Mouth" 


It  is  said  that  only  one  person 
in  twenty  is  free  from  "Acid- 
Mouth,"  the  condition  that 
causes  early  tooth  decay.  So  you 
have  but  a  small  chance  of  being 
free  from  this  condition — unless 
you  take  steps  to  guard  against  it. 

"Acid-Mouth"  is  doubly 
treacherous  because  it  works  un- 
seen and  unfelt.  The  first  warn- 
ing of  what  "Acid-Mouth"  is 
doing  comes  with  the  twinge  of 
pain  that  tells  you  a  tooth  is 
decaying.  Soon  other  teeth  de- 
cay and  ache — victims  of  "Acid- 
Mouth." 

To    combat    this    destructive 


enemy,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  clean  their  teeth  night 
and  morning  with  Pebeco  Tooth 
Paste. 

Pebeco  is  the  tooth  paste  that 
counteracts  "Acid-Mouth"  by 
stimulating  the  flow  of  normal 
alkaline  saliva  —  Nature's  own 
mouth  wash,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  neutralizing  mouth 
acids. 

In  addition  to  checking  "Acid- 
Mouth,"  Pebeco  keeps  the  teeth 
clean  and  firm,  and  leaves  the 
mouth  delightfully  refreshed. 

To  the  last  squeeze,  Pebeco  rolls 
out  of  the  tube  fresh  and  creamy. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  the  Pebeco  Tooth  Brush — 
//  cleans  every  part  of  every  tooth 

Canadian  Agents ■■  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited,  JO  McCauI  Street,  Toronto 


How  to  tell  if  you  have 
*'Acid"Mouth" 

First,  send  for  Litmus  Test  Papers 
and  big  trial  tube  of  Pebeco 

Then  moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test 
Paper  on  your  tongue.  If  it  turns 
pink,  that  indicates  an  acid  condition 
in  the  mouth.  Brush  your  teeth  with 
Pebeco  and  make  another  test.  The 
paper  will  not  change  color,  thus 
demonstrating  how  Pebeco  helps  to 
counteract  "Acid-Mouth." 

Fill  in  the  coupon  now,  enclose  ten 
cents  and  mail  to  us  at  once.  The 
Litmus  Test  Papers  and  big  trial  tube 
of  Pebeco  will  be  sent  you  immediately. 


i 


LEHN  &  FINK.  INC. 

635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  10  cents,  for  which  please 
send  me  your  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  large 
trial  tube  of  Pebeco. 


Name- 


Street  and  No.. 
City  or  Town  _ 
State 
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FOR    INSTITUTIOXS    WHICH    BUILD    CHARACTER    THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND    TRAIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    LIFE    THE    NEED    IS    EVER    GREAT 
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TITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
'—'  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools;  colleges,  and  super\ised 
camps.  Advertisements  describing  these  institutions  will  be 
found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  invited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  list  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Crescent    College Box    L.    Eureka    Springs    Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside     School Norwalk,     Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School AVaterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase   School Box   D,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 1533  18th  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Fairmont   School 2105    S    St.,    N.    W..    Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall 1920    Florida    Ave..    Washington,  D.  C. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Girls'   Latin  School 1223   St.   Paul   St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Box   157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College Box  6D,  Lutherville.  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Rogers    Hall    School Lowell.    Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School 24  Highland  St.,  Natick.  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School 2306  Summit  St..  Newton.  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R.  Gulfport.  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722.  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

The  Finch  School 61  East  77th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  60,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School Box  710.  Tarrj-town,  N.  Y. 

Glendale  College Box  1,  Glendale.  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Rosemont  College Box  25-P,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Rydal    School Rydal,     Pa. 

Academy  of  The  Holy  Child Box  25-F,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

The   Mary  Lyon  School Box   1522,   Swarthmore.   Pa. 

The    Darlington   Seminary,  Inc Box  628  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,   R.   I. 

Centenary   College Box  F,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nash^-ille,  Tenn. 

Fairfax     Hall Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

Sullins  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Virginia   Intermont   College Box   175,   Bristol,   Va. 

Southern   Seminary Box   988,    Buena    A'Lsta,    Va. 

Hollins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary    Baldwin    Seminary.  ^. Staunton,    Va. 

Stuart   Hall Box   L,    Staunton,   Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80,  Lewisburg,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Suffield    School 9  Main  St.,  Suffleld,  Conn. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit.  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Noble  fie  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Bd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary     Box  M.  Ea.sthampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham   Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  6P,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  531,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Woodmere  Academy Woodmere.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown.  N.   Y. 

Gettysburg     Academy Box    B,     Gettysburg,     Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mereersburg.  Pa. 

Moses   Brown  School Providence,   R.   I. 

Moran  Schools (Rolling  Bay)  Seattle,  Wash. 

Co-Educational 

Cushing  Academy Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden.   N.   H. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

George  School Box  274.  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston.    Pa. 

Temple  University,  School  of  Commerce Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


N.Y. 

N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
Ohio 
Tenn. 
Tenn. 


Va. 
Va. 
Va. 
Va. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College.     .    Box  B,  Marion.  Ala. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock    Military    Academy San    Rafael,    Calif. 

Stamford     Military     Academy ..New     Canaan,     Conn. 

Georgia     Military    Academy College    Park,     Ga. 

Western    Military    Academy Box    44.    Alton,    111. 

Morgan    Park    Military    Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Howe  School Box  250,  Howe.   Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105.  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Academy  R  5,  Gulfport.  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville.  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  . .  187  Washington  Ave..  Lexington,  Mo. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L,  Roswell.  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius.  N.  Y 

St.    John's   School Ossining, 

Bingham    Military    School Box  L.  Asheville, 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy Hendersonville, 

Bingham  School Box   71,   Mebane, 

Miami    Military   Institute Box    72.    Germantown, 

Junior  Military  Academy Box  100,  Bloomington  Springs, 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia, 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124.  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute Box   D,    Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Box   410.    Front   Royal, 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton, 

Fishburne   Military   School Box   404,   Wayne.sboro, 

Greenbrier  Military  School Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W. 

St.   John's   Military   Academy Box   12F,    Delafleld,   Wise. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym.  .  1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D6.  Chicago,  III. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St..  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training.  .Boston  and  New  York 

Northeastern  University Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word  .  .  .Upper  Fenway.  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass, 

Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School.  .  .506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca, 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music  .  .  305   DeWitt  Park,   Ithaca, 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeAVitt  Park.   Ithaca, 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education.  .  .  .205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca, 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca, 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  258  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .  112  E.  71st  St..  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts Box  L.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .  .Box  D.  Mechanicsburg.  Pa. 

Keystone  Institute 133  N.  4th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Coyne  Engineering  School.    Dept.  208,  39-51  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "D"  St.,  Angola.  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton.  Mich. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines ....  Box  L,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Special 

Miss   Arbaugh's  School   for   Deaf  Children.    .    Vineville,   Macon,   Ga. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Girls 3S09  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Renzelver  School Rhinebeck-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Devereux  Schools Box   D.   Berwyn.   Pa. 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp Box  D,  Brewster.  Mass. 

Dr.  Pettit  Camps,  Shelter  Is.,N.Y.,  Addres-s,  106  Gates  Av.,B'kb-n.N.Y. 
Camp  Winnahkee Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  311D  W.  83  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Camps  for  Boys 

Big  Chief  Elkhart  Camp Address  W.  E.  Gordon,  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Camp  Champlain.    Address  Wm.  H.  Brown.  31  ID  W.  S3rd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
Camp  Wyaconda,  North  Carolina  Mts Waj-nes^-ille,  N.  C. 

Summer  Schools 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston.  III. 

Phidelah  Rice  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word.  .284  Clark  Rd.,Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions Boston,  Mass. 


Y. 
Y. 
Y. 
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Y. 
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You're  missing  a  true,   colorful,  gripping 
story  of  a  real  man,  if  you  fail  to  read 


Sergeant 

and 


York 


His  People 

by  5am  K.  Cowan 

With  all  the  tense  interest  and  swift  action  of 
a  novel,  this  new  volume,  just  off  the  press, 
brings  you  a  true  story  stranger  indeed  than 
fiction — a  story  of  home,  work,  wari  faith  in 
God,  and  love  told  about  the  type  of  man  whom 
we  call  an  American  with  a  thrill  of  pride.  The 
scenes  range  from  the  stem,  sun-kissed  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  where  Sergeant  York  was 
bom  to  that  perilous,  shell-ridden  battlefield 
in  France  where  this  young  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer amazed  the  world  with  his  almost  un- 
believable feat  of  individual  skill  and  lion- 
hearted  bravery. 

Read  this  book  and  you'll  agree  with  the 
Literary  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  who 
says,  "Whew,  but  this  book  about  Sergeant 
York  has  hit  us  in  a  tender  spot!  If  it  doesn't 
hold  a  thrill  and  a  smile  and  a  tightening  of  the 
throat  for  you,  then  you're  not  the  reader  for 
whom  we  are  editing  this  book  page,  that's  all." 

At  booksellers,   $2.00,  net: 
by  mail  from  the  publishers,  $2.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   Publishefs 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


To  Win  Friends,  Fame, 
and  Fortune 

Why  do  some  descrviim  men  (ail  In  business? 
Why  are  some  liaiidsomc,  well-ediic.ited  uien  un- 
popular iu  social  life?  What  la  llie  real  secret  ot 
acbievlng  personal  success? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  pertinent  questions 
on  the  tip  ot  your  tonsi.e  are  answered  by  that 
popular  liisiiinitional  writer,  H.  AdditiKton  Itruic, 
in  his  lnvi;;orating  and  fascinating  new  book — 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

A  wonderfully  clear-cut  analysis.  In  plain,  con- 
versational English,  of  certain  mental  action.s  and 
reactions,  every  pace  radiating  encouraoement  and 
helpfulness  for  ambitious  men  and  women. 

It  explains  how  you  may  develop  will  power, 
memory,  poise,  and  personality:  elaborates  on  the 
simple  metho<ls  all  must  adopt — and  which  are  easy 
to  adopt — to  achieve  marked  success  in  social  and 
business  life:  visualizes  the  insidious  pitfalls  that 
must  be  avoided — and  which  are  easy  to  avoid  after 
he  points  tbem  out. 

All  that  Mr.  Bruce  advises  will  appeal  to  you. 
You'll  tnow  he's  rlghtl  And  everyone  who  takes 
Ills  advice  will  be  better  able  to  win  friends,  fame, 
and  fortune  and  to  get  all  the  good  out  of  life  that 
life  has  to  offer. 

•'Gives  an  illuminatlnc:  explanation  of  real  success 
and  the  courses  to  follow  In  its  attainment. ' ' — Deseret 
News,  Salt  Late  CUy. 

"Any  young  man  who  refuses  to  be  stimulated 
and  Inspired  through  reading  a  book  like  this  needs 
to  alter  his  viewpoint  In  lite."— SMr,  Toronto. 

12  mo.   Cloth.  342  pp.  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  J54  Fourth  Ave.;  New  York 


Always  Wore  His  Wedding  Suit 

Have  you  heard  the  story  of  Old  Darnrr.an,  an  ec- 
centric character  of  New  England?  Some  have  con- 
sidered him  mythical,  like  the  Wandering  Jew.  But 
he  was  a  real  man  and  the  pathetic  r.)niance  of  his 
tlighted  love  is  sweetly  told  in  a  little  book,  "The 
Old  Darnman,"  by  that  eminent  divine  and  lec- 
turer, Kev.  Charles  L.  Goodell. 
j6mo.    Cloth.     Itluilraled.      40c,  net;  44c.  postpaid. 

\\m  t  WAGNJUS  COMPWY.  Piblishers.  354-360  foBtti  Ave..  New  York 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT     _ 

ACCOUNfANT 

Executive  Accoantanta  command  bi?  eaJariea.  Tboasands  of  fimiB 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accouotants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earniog  $3,000  to  SIO.UOO  a  ye-ir.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
•pare  time  tor  C.  P.  A.  exuminatu>n3  ur  executive  occuuottng'  posi- 
tions. Knowlediro  of  bookkeepinic  unneceeaary  to  besiu.  Tbe  course 
is  under  the  peruonal  supervision  of  William  B.  Ca^tenbolz,  A.  M., 
C.  F.  A.,  former  Comptruller  and  Instructor,  University  of  lihnoia; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.'b,  andof  the 
National  Association  of  Owt  AccountantA.  He  is  assisted  by  a  targe 
■taff  of  C.P.  A.  'b,  includinir  members  of  tbe  American  losUtute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.    Write  Duw  for  Loformaboo. 

LaSaile  Extensioo  University.  Dept.  652-nA  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Guard 


The  definite  na?nefor  definite  quality 

The  name  Evrrsh.^rp  is  on  the  pencil. 
It  marks  the  product  of  The  Wahl 
Company — the  maker   of   the   first   and 
only  mechanical  pencil  to  be  nationally 
accepted.     Millions  are  in  use.     All  who 
buy  EvERSHARP  today  deliberately  select 
it  as  the  best  that  can  be  bought.      No 
other  pencil  can  be  like  E\'1-:rsharp;  the 
exclusive  tip  in  which  the  lead  cannot  slip 
keeps  Evkrsiiarp  supreme  in  writing 
efficiency.  Durable  metals,  fashioned  with 
precision,  make  Eversiiarp  everlasting 

Buy  your  Eversiiarp  hy  name  Look  for 
the  name  on  the  pencil.     Many  beautiful 
styles  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel.    Priced 
from'65c  to  $65.     Enough  lead  to  write 
250,000    words    comes    with    every 
Eversiiarp.     A  complete  refill — a  red 
top  box  of  extra  leads  and  an  eraser — 
costs  but  fifteen  cents. 


Eversharp  is  matched  in  efficiency  and 
design  by  Wahl  Pen,  with  the  famous  all- 
metal  barrel  that  holds  more  ink;  factory 
tailored  to  fit  your  hand.     These  perfect 
writing  companions  are  sold  everywhere. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  by  THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 
Canadian  Factory,  THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


V»e  only  Evkkshakp 
Leads.       They   fit  ac- 
curately tlie  excltttire 
EvEKSHAiii- (ip.  Seven 
liradeg : 

ZB—Krlra  So/t 
BSolt 
tlB—Mritium  Bull 
F — Firm 

II — Medium  Hard 
SH — Hard 
liH — Vnu  Hard 
AUo  indelible. 
Ask  the  office  man- 
aoer    to    supply    you 

with      E  V  KIt.S  II  A  HI' 

Leads  in  the  rtd  top 
box. 
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^lien  he  suddenly  takes  to  soap-and-water- 


Your  boy! 

For  all  too  short  a  while  he 
will  be  in  your  home. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every 
boy's  life  when  his  dislike  for 
washing  suddenly  disappears, 
and  for  mysterious  reasons  he 
begins  to  scrub. 

While  he  is  still  with  you,  en- 
courage his  cleanliness.  "So 
great  is  the  effect  of  cleanliness 
upon  man  that  it  extends  even 
to  his  moral  character." 


Give  him  plenty  of  Ivory 
Soap  for  his  face  and  hands. 
He  can  wash  a  dozen  times  a 
day  with  Ivory  and  his  skia 
will  still  be  soft  and  smooth. 

Give  him  Ivory  for  his  bath 
— it  lathers  so  richly,  it  rinses 
off  so  quickly  and  'Tt  floats!" 
It  is  pure  and  mild;  white  and 
fragrant,  too. 

In  all  these  seven  different 
ways,  Ivory  is  a  manly,  friendly, 
fine  soap  for  boys. 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient 
size  and  form  for  every  purpose 


Small  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in  two  for 
individual  toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry  use. 
Also  preferred  by  many  for 
the  bath. 


JVhcnever  soap  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99^0^  PURE 


oir  riLo^ts 


Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

Especially  for  the  washbowl 
washing  of  delicate  garments. 
Sample  package  free  on  re- 
quest to  Division 
3S-F,    Dept.  of 
Home  Economics. 
The  Procter  & 
f  ^  :->  Oamble  Co.,  Cin- 
'■^'l^'  ;  -  cinnati, 

^--'"--'■•^•"-     Ohio. 


Copyright  1922,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Clncinn»«» 
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LABOR  UNIONS  LIABLE  TO  PAY  FOR  STRIKE  DAMAGES 


AT  LAST  CAPITALISM  has  found  a  way  to  kill  the 
/\  labor-union  movement  iu  the  LTnited  States,  asserts  a 
jL  \^  chorus  of  protesting  voices  from  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor.  The  weapon  with  which  this  feU  act  may  be  performed, 
we  are  told,  was  forged  by  the  Supreme  Court  when,  in  handing 
down  its  decision  in  the  famous  Coronado  coal-strike  case,  it 
declared  that  "such  or- 
ganizations are  suable  in 
the  Federal  Courts  for 
their  acts,  and  that 
funds  accumulated  to  be 
expended  in  conducting 
strikes  are  subject  to 
execution  in  suits  for 
torts  committed  bj'  such 
unions  in  strikes."  As  a 
result  of  this  ruling,  ad- 
mits an  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  coun- 
sel, if  the  railroad  unions 
strike  they  will  be  liable 
under  proAisions  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
for  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  !More- 
ovcr,  predicts  the  Bos- 
ton Herald,  the  affirma- 
tion of  union  liability 
"will  necessarily  have  a 
material  effect  upon  the 
strike  now  in  force," 
because  the  operators, 
"knowing   that   if   they 

are  injured  financially  by  the  L'nited  Mine  Workers  they  can 
recover  three  times  their  damage,"  will  be  encouraged  to  reopen 
their  mines. 

But  if  any  of  the  general  public  find  comfort  in  these  aspects 
of  the  case,  union  labor  apparently  does  not  share  it.  The 
unanimous  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft,  declares 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
establishes  a  precedent  under  which  capital  can  "impose  any  con- 
dition on  the  working  people  of  the  country  and  they  would  not 
dare  resist."  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Federal  leg- 
islation," says  Mr.  Gompers,  "the  Court  has  laid  down  the 
principle  that  a  voluntary  corporation  is  liable  to  be  held  for 
damages  by  any  act  committed  by  one  or  a  group  of  its  members, 
no  matter  how  far  unrelated  they  may  be  in  distance  or  super- 
\-ision."  The  same  principle,  he  reminds  us,  was  affirmed 
twenty-one  years  ago  by  an  English  court  in  the  famous  Taff- 
Vale  case,  but  "within  a  year  ParUament  passed  the  Trades 
Dispute  Act,  in  which  the  decision  was  rectified."  As  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times,  this  veteran  labor  leader  went  on  to  say: 


WHAT  THIRTEEN  YEARS  HAVE  DONE. 
President  Taft,   1909,  and  Chief  Justice  Taft.   1922 


"Just  about  that  time  a  suit  was  brought  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  famous  Danburj'  hatters  case,  in  which  the 
theory  of  the  Taff-Vale  decision  was  followed.  Following  that. 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  bill  known  as  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  law,  amendatory  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 
Sections  6  and  20  of  that  law  undertook  to  remedy  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  famous  Danbury  hatters  ease. 

"And  now  the  Corona- 
do  case.  The  Court  has 
practically  swept  aside 
or  annulled  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Cla^■ton 
law.  The  Coronado  case 
is  the  climax  of  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  past  few  months 
against  labor  and  since 
the  ascension  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  Mr. 
Taft. 

"It  establishes  the 
principle  that  unions  of 
labor  are  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  any  of  its 
members.  The  textile 
workers,  00,000  in  num- 
ber, are  on  a  strike  now 
against  a  reduction  in 
wages.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  union  can  be  held 
responsible  for  any  dam- 
ages that  the  mill-owners 
can  show  thej^  sulTered 
by  reason  of  the  strike, 
"The shoe- workers  are 
now  on  strike  in  Cincin- 
nati against  a  10  per  cent, 
reduction,  and  under  the 
Coronado  decision  the 
strikers  could  bo  held  liable  for  three  times  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  companies.  The  same  holds  true  in  any  strike  where  the 
union  gives  its  approval. 

"But  there  is  a  latent  power  over  and  above  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  power  of  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  child 
labor  should  be  abolished,  yet  the  Supreme  Court  recently  an- 
nulled the  law  against  child  labor.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  will  take  steps  seeking 
legislation  to  remedy  the  effect  of  the  Coronado  decision." 

In  this  comment  Mr.  Gompers  "seems  to  have  arrived  at  a 
snap  judgment  on  the  Coronado  decision,"  remarks  the  Cincin- 
nati Times-Star,  which  is  owned  by  a  relative  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Taking  his  reference  to  the  shoe  strike  in  that  city  as  an 
example,  it  says: 

"The  present  strike  of  shoe- workers  in  Cincinnati  has  been 
a  lawful  strike.  So  long  as  it  continues  lawful  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  successful  legal  action  against  the  union.  If  the 
strike  should  become  lawless,  if  it  should  result  in  an  illegal 
boycott,  the  burning  of  a  factory,  or  ruthless  violence  such  as 
marked  the  Coronado  strike,  then  the  funds  of  the  union  would 
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bo  endangered.  .  .  .  Another  fact  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
Mr.  Gompers'  attention  is  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  unanimous.  Among  the  Justices  of  the  present  Court  are  men 
■who  are  regarded  as  liberals  as  well  as  men  who  are  regarded 
as  conservatives.  If  the  decision  was  as  bad  as  Mr.  Gompers 
thinks,  how  does  it  happen  that  we  hear  of  no  dissenting  opinion 
by  Justices  Brandeis  or  Clarke?  " 

Mr.  Gompers,  however,  is  not  alone  in  sensing  a  menace  in  this 
Supreme  Court  opinion.  It  "is  most  ominous  in  what  it  fore- 
shadows for  the  future  of  union  labor  in  this  country,"  declares 
Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  "a  serious  blow  to 
organized  labor,"  agrees  IMorris  Hillquit,  attornej'  for  manj-  big 


THE  TARGET. 
— Callaghan  in  the  Minnesota  Sta'-  (Labor). 


labor  unions,  who  regards  it  as  "part  of  a  general  tendency  to 
restrict  the  power  of  labor."  The  labor  press  is  even  more 
emphatic  in  its  condemnation.  "Chief  Justice  Taft  is  specializ- 
ing in  court  decisions  which  are  designed  to  destroy  labor  organ- 
izations and  to  strip  the  workers  of  every  safeguard  which  has 
been  thrown  around  them  through  generations  of  struggle," 
avers  Labor  (Washington,  D.  C),  which  predicts  that  this  latest 
ruling,  instead  of  terrifj-ing  the  workers,  "■wall  arouse  them  as  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  fired  the  liberty-lo%dng  men  and  women  of 
America  and  as  the  infamous  Taff-Vale  decision  in  1901  spurred 
the  British  toUers  to  action."  The  Alinneapolis  Labor  Review 
thinks  that  "the  American  plutocracj^  intends  to  follow  judicial 
violence  with  armed  violence  against  the  organized  workers  and 
organized  farmers."  But  it  predicts  that  "this  attempt  to 
abolish  labor  unions  •will  be  as  futile  as  was  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christianity."  The  Portland 
Oregon  Labor  Press  sees  in  the  decision  a  case  of  "judicial  usurpa^ 
tion."     We  read  in  this  Pacific  coast  paper  that — 

"It  invades  the  legislative  field,  enacts  one  law  and  repeals 
parts  of  another.  A  new  and  easy  way  has  been  found  to  secure 
anti-labor  legislation  without  jeopardizing  the  political  fortunes 
of  lawmakers  who  are  friendly  to  capital." 


"The  most  staggering  blow  ever  aimed  at  the  organized  work- 
ing class,"  is  the  Socialist  New  York  Call's  characterization  of 
the  ruling.  "The  Supreme  Court,"  avers  The  New  Majority 
(Chicago),  "has  laid  the  legal  groundwork  for  the  attempted 
destruction  of  the  unions  and  enslavement  of  the  workers  by 
practical  and  effective  denial  of  their  right  to  strike."  "The 
decision  returns  labor  to  the  property  classification  and  nullifies 
the  labor  pro^vision  of  the  Clayton  Act,"  remarks  the  Duluth 
Labor  World,  which  goes  on  to  say:  "If  a  union  can  be  sued  it 
should  also  be  able  to  sue,  in  which  event  it  may  compel  em- 
ployers to  pay  for  damages  incurred  by  workers  in  and  following 
strikes,  of  which  discrimination,  blacklists  and  other  persecutions 
plaj  an  important  part."  This  decision,  fears  the  Seattle  Union 
Record,  "will  go  a  long  way  toward  nullifying  the  fine  work  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  past  few  years  in  forward- 
ing labor  advances  through  orderly  methods."  "It  is  pie," 
adds  this  Western  journal,  "for  the  direct  actionist  who  preaches 
that  Government  is  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
working  class  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  employers."  "If  the 
decision  stands,"  agrees  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Union, 
"I  see  nothing  ahead  but  vastly  increased  radicalism  in  labor 
circles."     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  Reds  and  Bolsheviki  will  thrive  on  such  decisions.  They 
say  triumphantly,  'didn't  I  tell  you  that  the  courts  were  against 
the  worker?  Join  the  one  Big  Union  and  kick  the  bucket  over. 
Seize  everything.  What  other  chance  have  you  got?  This 
paper  has  always  stood  against  socialism  and  any  kind  of  radi- 
calism in  the  ranks  of  labor,  but  we  can  not  but  fear  the  decision." 

The  Butte  Bulletin,  another  labor  journal,  undertakes  to  il- 
luminate the  situation  by  imagining  the  actual  conditions  re- 
versed: 

"If  the  people  of  the  United  States  about  the  year  1890  had 
been  under  the  growing  and  despotic  control  of  labor  unions: 
If  such  unions  had  tyrannously  used  their  power  to  bankrupt 
their  employees,  enrich  themselves,  and  prey  upon  the  commer- 
cial and  business  classes;  if  rebelling  against  such  conditions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
monopolies  by  labor;  if  thirty  years  later  labor  unions  were  still 
more  firmly  in  the  saddle  and  preyed  still  more  relentlessly  upon 
a  broken  and  disorganized  business  class;  and  if  at  that  time  a 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  composed  of  the  favorites 
and  hangers-on  of  these  labor  unions  and  appointed  through 
their  influence  had  rendered  a  decision  that  the  anti-labor  monop- 
oly law  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  puny  and  impotent  com- 
mercial class  of  the  United  States,  then  we  would  have  a  situa- 
tion parallel  to  that  which  the  nine  silk  gouTis  at  Washington 
have  just  furnished  to  an  admiiing  audience  of  monopolists  and 
profiteers." 

Other  labor  journals  agi'ee  with  Morris  Hillquit,  the  labor 
lawyer,  who  predicts  that  the  ruling  in  the  Coronado  case 
"will  hasten  the  day  when  the  6,000,000  union  men  and  women 
of  this  country  will  take  independent  political  action,  the  only 
means  left  them  to  offset  judicial  limitations.  "Recalling  that 
the  British  Labor  Party  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  Taff- 
Vale  decision,  the  Kansas  City  Appeal  to  Reason  declares  that 
"an  American  Labor  Party  will  be  the  answer"  to  the  Coronado 
decision.  "This  decision  should  solidify  labor's  ranks  politically," 
agrees  the  Jackson,  Mich.,  Square  Deal,  which  exhorts  American 
labor  to  "get  busy"  at  the  ballot-box.  "The  American  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  did  not  bribe  the  Supreme  Court  to  render  this 
decision,  but  it  owes  Taft  and  his  colleagues  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
demonstrating  completely  to  American  workers  the  absolute 
necessity  for  united  political  action,"  remarks  Real  Democracy 
(Chicago).  Political  solidarity  on  the  part  of  labor  is  also  the 
remedy  suggested  by  the  New  York  Advance,  organ  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America;  by  Labor  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C);  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion;  and  by  the 
Socialist  Schenectady  Citizen. 

One  labor  paper  views  the  decision  through  comparatively 
rosy  glasses.     In  the  Coronado  case  the  United  JNIine  Workers 
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of  America  were  sued  for  enormous  damages,  but  the  Supreme 
Court,  while  indorsing  the  principle  on  which  they  were  sued, 
refused  to  sustain  the  verdict  against  them  rendered  by  the 
lower  courts.     Says  The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal: 

"Altho  the  Supreme  Court  says  in  the  Coronado  decision 
that  labor  unions  can  be  sued  for  damages  for  destruction  of 
property  in  a  strike,  it  also  makes  certain  limitations  and  restric- 
tions upon  that  rule.  It  says  an  international  union  can  not 
be  held  in  damages  for  what  is  done  in  a  local  strike  unless  it 
authorizes,  sanctions  or  ratifies  the  strike.  Second,  coal-mining 
and  the  manufacture  of  goods  is  not  interstate  commerce  even 
tho  the  coal  or  the  goods  may  be  shipped  from  one  State  to 
the  other.  Interruption  of  coal- 
mining, the  court  says,  is  not  an 
interruption  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Both  of  these  features  are 
of  great  importance.  Besides,  if 
a  labor  union  is  such  an  entity  as 
can  be  sued  it  must  also  be  such 
an  entity  as  can  sue.  Then,  since 
this  principle  is  established,  labor 
unions  ought  to  make  use  of  the 
injunction  process  and  damage 
suits  against  union-busting  em- 
ployers for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  their  members  as  the  em- 
ploj'ers  do  for  their  own  benefit." 


not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  members.  Funds 
owned  by  the  union,  under  such  a  doctrine,  would  be  immune, 
and  the  individual  injured  would  be  compelled  to  sue  individual 
members  of  the  union.  The  unions  in  contending  for  immunity 
from  a  collective  responsibility  imposed  upon  other  associations 
have  raised  an  issue  of  class  legislation  to  which  no  indi^'idual 
could  wisely  be  indifferent." 

The  Supreme  Court's  Coronado  decision  "lifts  union-made 
strikes  out  of  the  category  of  guerrilla  warfare,"  avers  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  which  believes  "no  more  important  decision 
bearing  on  labor  unions  has  ever  been  formulated"  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.    The  judgment  of  the  court  is  a  serious  blow  only 


Turning  now  to  publications 
that  speaks  authoritativelj*  for 
the  emplojdng  classes,  we  find 
The  Manufacturers'  Record,  of 
Baltimore,  welcoming  the  de- 
cision that  unions  can  be  sued 
because  it  "clarifies  the  atmos- 
phere and  brings  all  classes  under 
the  same  law."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  effort  of  labor  unions  to 
make  themselves  superior  to  the 
law  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
handicaps  to  their  own  work,  and 
verj^  largely  responsible  for  the 
intense  growing  opposition 
throughout  the  country  to  the 
domination    which    labor  unions 

have  endeavored  to  force  upon  employers.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  Hon.  Chauncey  F.  Black  of  Pennsyhania,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Democratic  Clubs  and 
leader  in  the  Democratic  partj-,  and  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  the  country,  took  the  ground  that  the  only  safety  alike  for 
labor  and  for  capital  would  be  the  incorporation  of  labor  organiza- 
tions under  a  national  law  which  would  give  them  the  right  to 
make  contracts  under  which  they  could  sue  or  be  sued.  It  is 
altogether  possible  that  out  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  come  a  movement  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  by  Gov- 
ernor Black  for  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions.  The  Manu- 
facturers' Record  is  unalterably  opposed  to  low  wages,  but  it  is 
also  unalterably  opposed  to  any  organization  of  labor  or  capital 
which  would  seek  to  be  above  the  courts,  and  thus  above  all 
legislation." 

Samuel  Untermyer,  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  who 
describes  himself  as  "a  life-long  champion  of  organized  labor," 
says  that  "if  the  workers  understand  their  best  interests  and  are 
well  adA  ised  the  decision  should  lead  to  the  voluntary  incorpor- 
ation of  all  labor  unions,  thus  shielding  the  individual  members 
from  personal  liability,  except  where  they  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  acts  resulting  in  the  restraint  of  interstate  commerce." 

Turning  from  the  views  of  the  press  of  the  workers  and  the 
press  of  the  employers  to  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country, 
we  find  an  opinion  almost  unanimously  favorable  to  the  court. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  "a 
long-vexed  question  has  been  set  at  rest — for  the  time  being, 
at  least,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"The  contention  of  the  unionists  has  been  tha,t  a  trade  union 
is  an  unincorporated  association,  like  a  partnership,  and  could 


THESE  SH.\LL  NOT 


I'KEVAIL   .V.UAl.NST    HIM! 

— BaiT  in  Labor  (Washington.  D.  C). 


to  "the  illegitimate  u-se  of  the  strike,"  says  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  The  Pittsburgh  Gazelle-Times  tells  us  "the  legal  im- 
munity which  labor  unions  have  enjoyed  does  not  comport  with 
the  degree  of  justice  which  Americans  desire  shall  be  accorded," 
and  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  maintains  that  "if  capital 
has  the  right  to  organize,  so  has  labor:  and,  if  government  has 
the  right  to  exercise  control  over  organizations  of  capital,  so 
has  it  over  those  of  labor."  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  years  a 
powerful  critic  of  unionism,  declares  that  "no  Supreme  Court 
decision  since  the  time  of  John  Marshall  has  been  more  momen- 
tous," and  explains  that: 

"This  decision,  stripping  away  the  special  privileges  heretofore 
extended  to  the  unions  through  political  cowardice,  places  upon 
them  full  responsibility  for  their  deeds.  L^nion  radicalism,  a 
defiance  to  true  industrial  freedom  and  a  constant  threat  to 
orderly  government,  began  by  fawning  upon  politicians  and 
ended  by  intimidating  them.  Through  that  intimidation  Avas 
built  up  the  intolerable  system  for  ham-stringing  industry  and 
leveling  down  all  workers  against  which  pul)lic  opinion  is  now 
running  so  i)owerfully  in  America. 

"The  cornerstone  of  that  system  was  freedom  from  responsi- 
V)ility  under  the  law.  From  it  two  things  resulted.  First, 
unions  were  able  to  enter  into  formal  agreements  with  em- 
ployers in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  employer  legally  responsible 
without  being  responsible  themselves.  Secondly,  They  were 
permitted  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  incite  their  adherents 
to  violence  and  even  to  finance  them  in  their  campaigns  of 
bombing  and  bloodshed  without  the  danger  of  having  those 
funds  depleted  by  any  judgment  for  damages.  In  other 
words,  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  but  not 
amenable  to  it." 
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THE  PRIMARY  AS  A  RICH  MAN'S  GAME 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT'S  VICTORY  in  the  Pennsylvania 
primaries  seemed  to  many  observers — to  the  inde- 
pendent Chicago  Daily  News,  for  instance — a  striking 
vindication  of  the  direct  primary,  because  it  permitted  the  rank 
and  file  of  Kopul)lican  voters  to  choose  as  candidate  for  Governor 
an  independent,  able,  progressive,  anti-machine  man  who  "wouUl 
not  have  had  a  chance  under  the  convention  system."  But  no 
less  striking,  to  judge  from  editorial  comment,  was  the  reminder 
that  the  primary  is  pretty  likely  to  he  "a  rich  man's  game." 
A  few  days  ago  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ZSIr.  Pinchot  admitted  having  paid  $93,562.14 
in  cash  for  primary  expenses:  that  ]Mrs.  Pinchot  had  paid  §29,- 
.'^OO;  that  another  member  of  the  Pinchot  family  ha  1  paid  Sl,oOO; 
and  that  '"in  addition  there  were  other  large  sums  contributed 


x^iOv^  ^^ 


A  SUNRISE  IX   PEXXSYLVAXIA. 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


and  acknowledged."  Here  this  Democratic  newspaper,  perhaps 
naturallj'  suspicious  of  all  Republican  candidates,  says  that  the 
Pinchot  family  did  something  "quite  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  American  politics."  But  other  editors  remember 
that  jSIr.  Newberry  spent  something  like  S200,000  to  carry  a 
Senatorial  primary  in  ^Michigan  not  so  very  long  ago;  that  Sen- 
ator Isaac  Stephenson  spent  §100,000  in  the  Wisconsin  primaries 
away  back  in  1908;  and  in  1909,  when  there  was  no  question  of  a 
primary  or  a  popular  election,  some  one  remarked  of  a  recent 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator  by  the  Illinois  legislature: 
"Well,  we  put  Lorimer  over  down  there  at  Springfield  and  it 
cost  us  about  §100,000  to  do  it." 

However,  ]Mr.  Pinchot's  friends  have  arisen  everjTvhere  to 
point  out,  as  we  read  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.),  "that 
with  two  million  voters  or  more  to  reach  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  wonder  was  that  Pinchot  had  been  able  to 
make  a  thorough  campaign  for  so  small  a  sum — six  or  seven 
cents  apiece.  In  Pennsjh ania  it  costs  a  pretty  pennj-  merely 
to  send  a  post-card  to  each  voter."  Under  existing  primary 
systems,  remarks  The  Tribune  of  the  same  city,  "a  candidate  is 
obliged  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  carry  his  mes- 
sage and  his  political  identity  to  the  electorate  in  perfectly  legiti- 
mate ways."  And  a  Democratic  journal  like  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  sees  no  need  of  being  "unduly  deprest  by  the 
fact  that  beating  the  Old  Guard  cost  Pinchot  and  his  wife  an 
eighth  of  a  million  dollars" — 


"If  they  can  afford  it,  it  was  worth  it.  Since  politics  is  so 
organized  in  this  country  that  the  highest  offices  are  attained 
only  by  men  of  wealth,  regardless  of  the  system  of  selection,  it  is 
better  that  these  offices  be  won  in  open  warfare  than  by  sapper 
tactics  conducted  in  the  murkiness  of  packed  conventions." 

"The  money  I  spent,"  says  Mr.  Pinchot,  "was  honestly, 
legitimately,  openly,  and  economicallj'  spent,  and  honestly 
reported."  Quite  so,  and  probably  it  took  all  that  money  to 
beat  the  Penrose  machine,  agrees  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.). 
And  yet  when  Newberry  spent  l)ut  $70,000  more  the  Senate 
only  "half-heartedly  seated"  him  and  went  on  record  that  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  money  was  "harmful  to  public  morals, 
subversive  of  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  dangerous  to  the 
perpetuity  of  free  institutions."  Now,  says  r/;e5i<«,  while"  there 
can  be  no  step  backward  from  the  primary  to  the  outworn  con- 
vention system  with  its  bossism,  its  deals,  and  its  thwarting  of 
the  popular  will,"  it  is  no  less  evident  that — 

"The  direct  primary  system  has  some  grave  defects.  They 
must  be  got  rid  of,  if  possible:  but  how  to  do  it  is  a  question. 
None  of  the  remedies  which  we  ha\  e  seen  suggested  is  free  itself 
of  objection.  The  proposals  to  limit  and  regulate  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  involve  statutes  which  are  easily  evaded,  and,  at 
any  rate,  when  it  costs  several  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
same  States  to  mail  a  single  letter  to  each  voter,  and  when  that 
expenditure  could  by  no  means  be  called  an  illegitimate  one,  it 
is  rather  useless  to  talk  of  placing  a  small  total  limit  on  the 
amount  that  can  properly  be  expended.  In  time  this  defect  may 
be  remedied,  or  some  better  way  of  nominating  candidates  than 
by  the  direct  primary  may  be  found.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  altho  the  direct  primary  is  very  faulty 
when  compared  with  an  ideal  system  it  still  has  merit  compared 
with  the  convention  system  which  it  superseded.  Under  that 
old  .system  a  great  deal  of  money  changed  hands  in  connection 
wi;h  nominations,  but  it  went  not  for  postage  or  printing,  but 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  all-powerful  bosses." 

The  case  for  the  dir^pt  primary,  as  the  Newark  Sunday  Call 
(Ind.)  notes,  is  well  put  by  State  Senator  W.  N.  Runj^on,  who  is 
after  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
"Believing,"  he  says,  "in  the  American  system  of  party  govern- 
ment and  that  the  direct  primary  is  the  only  agency  through 
which  party  organizations  may  be  made  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  I  strongly  advocate  the  upholding  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  direct  primary  law  for  that  purpose." 

But.  observes  President  Harding's  Marion  Star,  which  is  in 
entire  agreement  with  its  distinguished  owner  in  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  primary  system,  "there  is  something  wrong 
with  a  statewide  primary  system  that  permits  a  man  to  spend 
such  an  immense  personal  sum,  or  compels  him  to  spend  it,  if  he 
is  to  become  the  successful  primary  candidate."  The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Seattle  Tnnes  says  that  while  it  may  have 
been  interrupted  by  such  popular  successes  as  those  of  Pinchot 
and  Beveridge,  there  is  a  distinct  trend  against  the  primary.  He 
points  out  that  bills  repealing  the  direct  primary  laws  are  expected 
to  pass  at  the  next  session  of  the  Indiana  and  Maine  legislatures, 
that  such  a  bill  did  pass  in  the  New  York  State  legislature  last 
•R-inter,  and  that  Minnesota  and  Iowa  have  adopted  systems 
combining  conventions  and  primaries.  Mr.  Jermane  finds  five 
arguments  against  the  direct  primary:  first,  it  represents  minority 
rule,  since  so  few  qualified  voters  take  part;  second,  it  has  low- 
ered the  standards  of  efficiency  among  public  men;  third,  "when 
these  incompetent  and  unscrupulous  men  get  into  office  under 
the  primary  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  dislodge  them";  fourth,  it 
is  "a  rich  man's  game";  fifth,  it  tends  "to  destroj^  party  organ- 
ization." The  vvTiter  in  the  Seattle  paper  perceives  a  drift 
away  from  the  primary  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
countrj'.  He  expects  it  to  take  form  in  action  in  a  number  of 
States:  some  of  them  like  New  York  may  go  back  to  the  old 
convention  system;  "the  opinion  of  Washington,  however,  is 
that,  as  a  rule,  whatever  is  good  in  the  primary  vdW  be  retained 
and  grafted  upon  a  modified  convention  system  that  will  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  old  convention  abuses." 
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UNCLE  SAM  TAKES  A  HAND  IN  TURKEY 

Are  we  letting  down  the  international  bars  a 
/-\  little  in  accepting  the  in\dtation  of  Great  Britain  to  join 
-^  -^  with  that  country,  France  and  Italy  in  an  investigation 
of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  atrocities  in  Asia  JVIinor?  Does  the 
Secretary  of  State's  acceptance  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
to  reenter  European  politics?  In  his  note  to  Great  Britain, 
Secretary  Hughes  stipulates  that  the  inquiry  shall  be  limited  to 
obtaining  accurate  data,  and  that  the  United  States  "shall 
assume  no  further  obligation  and  enters  into  no  commitment." 
Then  comes  the  big  question,  put  by  a  foreign  correspondent: 
"Can  the  American  Government  even  conduct  an  impartial 
investigation  in  Asia  IMinor  Avithout  becoming  involved  in  the 
European  political  tangle?"  And  if  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
Government,  under  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha,  is  found  to  have  been 
carrj'ing  on  a  campaign  of  extermination  against  the  Greeks  in 
Anatolia,  and  if  it  is  discovered  that  the  Greeks,  not  to  be  out- 
done, are  guilty  of  maltreating  Mohammedans  in  territory  under 
their  control,  what  will  the  United  States  do  about  it?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  which  our  acceptance  of  the  Britisli 
invitation  has  brought  up. 

The  latest  news  of  Turkish  atrocities  comes  from  American 
relief  organization  heads  in  Asia  jSIinor,  particularly  Dr.  !Mark 
Ward,  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  who  says  "  the  Turks  appear  to  be 
■working  on  a  deliberate  plan  to  exterminate  the  Christians  in 
tlieir  territory."    We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Ward  that — 

"The  condition  of  the  Greeks  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Arme- 
nians. There  are  approximately  500,000  of  these  people  in 
Turkey.  They  have  retained  their  religion.  They  are  now 
being  indirectly  massacred  by  the  thousand.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  leave  the  country,  and  are  being  deported  from 
the  coast  to  the  extreme  interior  under  conditions  under  which 
they  can  not  survive.     During  the  winter  t)ne  band  of  20,00(J  a\  as 


HIS  BIG   BROTHER. 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


driven  through  Kharput.  From  Diarbekir,  our  last  station, 
only  a  hundred  miles  farther,  I  learned  that  only  10,000  passed 
there.  Probably  not  a  thousand  reached  theu-  destination. 
These  deportations  are  going  on  constantly." 

At  about  the  same  time  the  British  Government  received  this 
telegram  from  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Constantinople: 


"Further  reliable  information  received  from  American  relief 
workers  shows  that  the  whole  Greek  population,  men,  women 
and  children,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  upwards,  of  the  Trebizond 
area  and  its  hinterland  is  being  deported,  apparently  to  labor 
battalions  at  Erzerum,  Kara  and  Sar  Kamash.  There  are 
numbers  of  Christian  women  and  children  in  deplorable  straits 
in  Trebizond,  who  have  been  driven  out  of  their  villages." 


"IT  AINT  POLITE   TO  INTERRUPT!" 

— Sjkes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


In  addition  to  these  deportation  horrors,  avers  Dr.  Ward,  the 
rights  of  foreigners  are  completely  disregarded  by  the  Kemalists. 
In  one  instance,  WTitcs  Norman  W.  Baxter  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  Turkish  Nationalists  seized  40  i)er  cent,  of  American 
Relief  stores  at  the  port  of  debarkation,  another  40  per  cent,  along 
the  route  to  the  organization's  headquarters,  and  the  balance 
before  that  destination  was  reached. 

The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  Greeks  and 
Armenians  have  been  guilty  of  atrocities.  It  is  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter  that  the  four  governments  are  to  carry  on  a 
joint  inquiry.  Said  Secretary  Hughes  in  his  note  to  Great 
Britain: 

"In  view  of  the  humanitarian  considerations  which  are  in- 
volved and  of  the  desire  of  this  Government  to  have  adequate 
information  through  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of 
the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  Anatolia  in  order  that  this 
Government  may  determine  its  future  policy  in  relation  to  the 
aiithorities  concerned,  the  President  is  prepared  to  designate  an 
officer  or  officers  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  inquiry.  .  .   . 

"In  order  to  expedite  the  inquiry,  it  was  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested by  this  Government  that  officers  should  be  designated  by 
the  respective  Governments  to  institute  inquiries  concurrently 
in  the  districts  respectively  under  Greek  and  Turkish  occupation, 
and  that  these  two  commissions,  upon  the  completion  of  their 
investigation,  should  unite  in  a  comprehensive  report." 

"This  acceptance  by  the  United  States  marks  a  definite,  if 
small,  step  forward  in  the  handling  of  the  Turkish  situation," 
declares  the  New  York  Globe;  "it  marks  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  American  and  European  governments  to  get  beyond  a  re- 
ligious bias."  "It  is  good  news  that  Turkey  is  to  bo  investi- 
gated," agrees  the  New  York  World;  "it  is  ev^en  better  news 
that  the  United  States  is  to  take  a  hand."  "The  inquiry," 
asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  a  warning  that  Christen- 
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OVERLOADED. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

BOTH  HAVE  THEIR  TROUBLES. 


SISYPHUS. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


dom  is  aroused,  and  its  moral  effect  should  be  immediate  and 
decisive."  The  ISIanchester  Union  also  approves  of  the  inquiry. 
Those  editors  who  oppose  our  participation  in  the  inquiry- 
point  out,  in  the  words  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  that 
"Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  could  control  the  Asia  Minor 
situation  if  they  would."  "American  inquiry,  in  conjunction 
■with  these  nations,  can  do  no  more  than  confirm  American  re- 
ports already  made,"  notes  the  Boston  Herald.  And  if  Kemal, 
for  instance,  should  be  found  guilty,  asks  this  paper,  "would 
these  four  nations  think  of  sending  armies  into  Asia  ISIinor? 
Should  America  be  induced  to  send  an  expeditionary  force?" 
If  not,  then  what  wiU  the  inquirj'  accomplish?  According  to 
Edwin  L.  James,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"To  investigate  the  situation  and  to  fix  the  blame  and  to 
leave  it  there  would  be  futile  and  inane.  To  draft  a  report 
and  publish  it  broadcast  would  have  as  much  effect  on  the  Angora 
authorities  as  water  on  a  duck's  back.  Moreover,  the  Greeks 
deny  all  the  charges  against  them. 

"The  same  Powers  which  now  undertake  the  investigation 
undertook  one  in  1919.  The  report  on  it  said  the  charges  of 
cruelty  against  the  Greeks  were  well  founded,  but  nothing  was 
done;  and  that  this  kind  of  inquiry  without  penalties  is  worth 
nothing  is  proved  by  the  present  necessity  for  another  inquiry. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  presumed  a  man  so  practical  as  ]Mr.  Hughes 
would  not  lend  himself  to  any  such  useless  proceedings,  one  is 
free  to  speculate  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  matter  after  the 
facts  are  in  hand.  Unless  something  is  done,  there  is  no  use 
investigating,  it  is  held  here. 

"Suppose  the  investigators  find  that  the  Turks  have  been  to 
blame.  WTiat  is  to  be  done?  Suppose  the  investigators  find  the 
Greeks  to  blame.  What  is  to  be  done?  Get  the  Greeks  out  of 
Anatolia,  you  say.  Well,  that  undertaking  is  political  if  any- 
thing is. 

"Suppose  both  the  Turks  and  Greeks  are  found  guilty.  That 
will  doubly  complicate  a  solution.  You  have  the  Greeks  in 
Anatolia  at  the  behest  of  the  English,  and  you  ha\e  ISlustapha 
Kemal  fighting  to  get  them  out  and  being  backed  by  the  French. 

"If  the  inquii-y  is  to  amount  to  anything,  the  wound  must  be 
healed  by  political  treatment.  Unless  Washington  is  going  to 
ship  enough  soldiers  into  Asia  jNIinor  to  protect  those  in  danger, 
there  must  be  a  political  arrangement  to  persuade  those  in  control 
in  the  affected  territories  to  change  their  habits." 


BARLEYCORN'S   RESURRECTION  AS  A 
CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 


BIG 


WHILE  THERE  ARE  MANY  MONTHS  to  Election 
Day,  and  public  opinion  is  subject  to  change,  recent 
events  have  shown  that  the  Prohibition  issue  will 
be  of  importance  in  the  Congressional  elections  this  fall.  In 
fact,  well-informed  Washington  correspondents,  such  as  David 
Lawrence  and  W.  W.  Jermane,  told  us  in  April  that  the  greatest 
of  all  battles  between  the  "wet"  and  "dry"  forces  of  America 
is  to  be  fought  during  the  next  few  months.  And  now  we 
find  editors  from  all  sections  of  the  country  agreeing  as  to  the 
importance  of  Prohibition  as  an  issue.  Henry  Ford's  weekly, 
the  Dearborn  Independent,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Olesen,  of  Minnesota. 
Democratic  nominee  for  United  States  Senator,  agree  that  Pro- 
hibition is  not  a  live  issue;  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ford's  Indepen- 
dent, "it  is  as  dead  as  slavery."  "But  what  they  mean," 
interprets  the  liberal  New  York  Telegraph,  "is  that  they  hope 
Prohibition  wiU  not  be  an  issue.  The  truth  is,  in  Mrs.  Olesen's 
State  it  will  be  the  issue." 

Every  dayj  continues  The  Telegraph,  which  is  frankly  "wet," 
"e\'idence  accumulates  that  a  referendum  is  to  be  had  upon  the 
Volstead  Act."  And  we  find  this  statement  echoed  in  many  of 
the  country's  leading  papers  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for 
instance,  which  fought  for  State  and  national  prohibition  years 
ago,  admits  that  "from  the  standpoint  of  either  wet  or  dry,  the 
entire  country  faces  a  critical  contest."  "And  this  is  as  it  should 
be,"  declares  the  Boston  Post,  "for  in  no  better  way  can 
public  sentiment  be  ascertained." 

"One  of  the  storm  centers  next  fall,"  we  are  informed  by  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "will  be  Massachusetts":  "The  refer- 
endum on  the  new  State  enforcement  law,  which  now  seems 
assured,  will  make  this  State  a  battle-ground."  Others  will  be 
New  Jersey,  where  Governor  Edwards  is  running  for  the 
United  States  Senate  as  an  avowed  "wet,"  and  New  York, 
where  dry-law  enforcement  is  admittedly  difficult,  and  where 
the  hotels  suffer  so  from  hootch-selling  restaurants  that  they 
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have  asked  the  authorities  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  latter 
places. 

It  is  the  announced  intention  of  the  wet  forces,  which  are  well 
organized  in  at  least  ten  States,  to  elect  a  "liberal"  Congress 
and  to  defeat  Congressman  Volstead,  who,  they  assert,  is  the 
author  of  all  their  woes.  To  bring  about  these  results  there  are 
some  twenty  organizations  in  the  field.  The  dry  forces,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  twenty  or  more  organizations  and  a  $2,000,000 
fund,  are  out  to  keep  dry  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Washington,  and  to  add  to  their  number  if  possible.  Already 
they  have  announced  their  antagonism  to  Senator  Calder,  of  New 
York,  who  expects  to  be  reelected  this  fall,  but  have  intimated 
that  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Representatives  of  eleven  States,  meeting  in  Milwaukee  at  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  Conference,  united  in  promising  their  aid  to 
Congressman  Volstead  this  fall.  Nor  are  Governors  of  States 
to  be  overlooked.  State  Senator  Runyon,  of  New  Jersey, 
Republican  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Governor,  is  to  be 
aided  h\  dry  adherents,  because  he  has  declared  for  rigid  en- 
forcement of  prohibition.  But  Wisconsin  ■will  be  the  storm 
center  for  an  attack  upon  prohibition  at  the  polls,  announces 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  general  counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
altho  stiff  fights  will  be  carried  on  in  half  a  dozen  other  States. 
In  Wisconsin  the  wet  candidate  for  Governor,  backed  by  brewery 
and  other  wet  interests,  will  find  the  dr\'s  camped  upon  his  trail. 

In  Texas  the  League  of  Women  Voters  already  have  obtained 
the  promise  of  the  Senatorial  candidate  that  he  will  vote  against 
a.ny  amendment  to  the  Volstead  Act  that  will  legalize  light  wine 
and  beer.  In  other  States,  wTites  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  "the  wet  and  dry  forces  are  lining  up 
For  a  campaign  that  promises  to  be  the  best  organized  and  most 
sturdily  contested  struggle  staged  in  this  country  in  many  years. 


PROHIBITION 


IK    IT   WASN'T   FOR   THE    OLD   L.\DY— 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service, 


They  are  interested  in  just  one  thing — whether  a  candidate  is 
wet  or  dry.  Whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  doesn't 
matter."     Continues  this  Avriter: 

"The  wet  and  dry  campaign  of  1922  is  to  be  conducted  over 


such  a  broad  field  and  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the  public 
attitude  is  so  essentially  different  that  it  is  necessary  to  visualize 
the  whole  political  outlook  to  get  at  the  facts  and  possibilities. 
In  some  sections  the  struggle  will  be  picturesque,  even  spec- 
tacular, and  the  issue  hard  to  determine  beforehand.     In  otliers 


THE     SPIRIT    SAVS 


faker! 
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WONDER  IF  THERE  S  ANYTHING  IN   IT? 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


it  will  not  be  much  more  than  a  skirmi.sh.  It  is  easy  to  predict 
the  result  in  such  States  as  Maine,  Vermont,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  two  Dakotas,  Iowa  and  Missis- 
sii)pi.  If  any  wet  votes  are  cast  there,  it  AviU  not  take  long  to 
count  them.  But  it  is  a  different  story  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  ^Missouri,  Texas,  Louisiana,  California,  Montana, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Tennessee. 

"  lu  Illinois  the  advance  guards  already  have  taken  up  outj)ost 
positions.  Practically  every  district  in  the  State  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  clash,  but  the  big  fight  is  coming  in  the  Peoria  Disirict, 
where  Clifford  Ireland,  the  present  member,  recently  was  de- 
feated by  Edward  Hull,  who  carried  the  wet  banner  in  the 
Republican  primary. 

"Ohio  will  be  another  hotly  contested  sector;  the  dry  forces 
are  against  Senator  Pomerene  (Dem.).  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  agree  with  their  Democratic  colleagues  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  that  State  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  cleanest  men  in 
public  life.  But  Senator  Pomerene  has  contended  that  Pro- 
hiluiion  was  a  matter  for  the  States  and  not  the  national  Govern- 
ment to  decide.  Altho  a  teetotaler,  in  the  Senate  he  voted 
according  to  his  own  best  judgment,  and  because  he  did  so  the 
drys  have  marked  him  for  defeat. 

"In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  wets  will  contest  every 
inch  of  ground.  They  hope  to  make  substantial  gains.  So  far 
as  Prohibition  is  concerned,  the  fight  will  be  non-partizan.  Where 
a  Democrat  is  a  dry  the  Anti-Saloon  League  will  support  him, 
and  where  he  is  wet,  it  will  seek  to  accomplish  his  defeat. 

"The  fight  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  hard  fought.  The  drys  will  back  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
against  Governor  Edwards.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United 
States  whose  defeat  the  Anti-Saloon  League  would  more  gladly 
bring  about  than  that  of  Governor  Edwards.  They  are  going 
into  the  struggle  against  him,  determined  to  make  every  \ote 
count.  It  is  the  same  story  in  the  Congressional  districts,  where  the 
party  that  nominates  a  dry  will  get  the  Anti-Saloon  League  sup])<)rt. 

"Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  up  for  re- 
election this  year,  will  not  find  his  picture  on  any  of  the  walls 
in  Prohibition  headquarters,  for  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
Senator  Lodge  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  Senators  who  fought 
the  so-called  'Volstead,  Jr.,  law.' 

"In  Rhode  Island,  where  Senator  Peter  Goelet  Gerry  hopes  to 
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win  in  November,  he  will  be  opposed  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League. 

"The  drys  an'  waiting  for  Senator  du  Pont  of  Delaware  to 
take  a  stand.  They  assert  that  up  to  now  the  Senator  has 
not  made  his  position  plain.  The  situation  in  Delaware,  so  far 
as  the  Senatorsliip  is  eoncemed.  will  dei>i-ud  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  Demoeratic  nominee.  The  eanditlate  who  can  pronounce 
'Volstead'  best  will  get  the  dry  endorsement.  When  the 
Democrats  settle  on  a  candidate  and  Senator  du  Pont  comes  off 
the  fence,  the  dry-and-wet  question,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Dela- 
ware, will  be  clear. 

"The  Maryland  outlook  is  the  same  as  in  Delaware,  so  far  as 
the  Senatorial  situation  is  concerned.     There  will  be  a  battle 
in  every  Congressional  district.    Some  of  the  wettest  members  of 
the  present  Congress  are 
from  that  State,  and  all 
of  them  are  running  for 
reelection. 

"Out  in  Missouri 
another  battle  is  in  the 
making  over  the  Senate 
seat  of  James  A.  Reed. 
The  drys  are  fighting 
Reed  for  the  nomination, 
and  if  he  wins  they  will 
just  as  bitterly  oppose 
him  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

"Senators  La  Follette 
in  Wisconsin  and  John- 
son in  California  also  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  dry 
fa\or,  but  even  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  enter- 
tains no  serious  hope  that 
either  can  be  defeated." 

"The  'wet-or-dry' 
question  is  the  big  issue 
at  present,"  agrees  the 
Baltimore  News,  while 
the  Alha.n\  Knickerbocker 
Press  advises  those  who 
believe  in  real  pro- 
hibition to  "gird  their 
loins  for  a  battle  such  as 
they  have  never  before 
had  to  face."  For,  as  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  observes, 
"it    is    becoming    plain 

that  there  is  still  some  fight  left  in  the  wets.  In  fact,  elections 
in  many  places  this  fall  will  hang  on  the  question  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  modify  the  Volstead  Act."  Moreover,  darkly 
hints  the  New  York  Evening  World,  which  is  avowedly  wet, 
"there  is  likely  to  be  a  revelation,"  and  the  Boston  Post 
ventures  this  political  forecast  for  November:  "Possible  wet 
weather  in  sections  where  there  has  been  a  long  dry  spell." 
As  the  New  York  Herald's  Washington  correspondent  "WTites: 

' '  Congressional  candidates  in  New  York  must  face  the  wet-and- 
dry  question  as  one  of  the  big  issues  in  the  coming  election  cam- 
paigns. Reports  from  aU  over  the  State  indicate  a  growing 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  voters  for  a  showdown  on  the  Volstead 
Act.  iSIany  candidates  have  declared  themselves  one  way  or  the 
other  in  maneuvering  for  position.  Others  are  being  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  admit  that  Prohibition  did  not  die  as  an 
issue  with  the  enactment  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment." 

It  wdll  be  recalled  that  as  far  back  as  1920  there  were  sporadic 
efforts  to  make  Prohibition  a  political  issue.  And  there  have 
been  many  attempts  made  since.  In  one  an  effort  was  made  to 
kill  two  birds  -n-ith  one  stone  by  advocating  using  the  money 
raised  through  taxing  the  liquor  interests  to  pay  the  soldiers 
a  bonus.  But  heretofore,  points  out  W.  W.  Jermane,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Seattle  Times,  there  has  been 
no  national  organization,  no  money  for  campaign  exiienses, 
no  harmonious  understanding  of  just  what  should  be  done." 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

A  CLEAR  SKY  FOR  BLIZZARD. 

William  Blizzard,   -n-ith  liis  wife  and  children,  Marjorie  and  'WiUiam.  Jr.,  led  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  parade  in   Charles  Town,  in  celebration  of  his  acquittal. 


'^TREASON"  AND  REASON 

THE  NAME  OF  WILLIAM  BLIZZARD,  West  Virginia 
miner,  has  been  added  to  the  few  who  have  been  tried 
in  the  United  States  for  treason.     Like  most  of  the 
others,  he  was  acquitted,  yet,  notes  the  W^ashington  Herald,] 
"there  is  plentj-  of  reason  to  fear  that  if  the  case  had  been  tried i 
in  Logan  County  he  would  have  been  found  guilty  and  given 
the  severest  sentence  possible  on  the  treason  charge."     That  any 
fair-minded  jury  must  acquit  the  youthful  official  of  the  United 
INIine  Workers  of  America  was  obvious  from  the  first  to  The, 
Herald,  the  New  York  Times,  and  other  papers,  and  why    thej 

indictment    for    treason 
was  brought  is  more  than , 
The    Times   can   under-. 
stand.      "Attorneys  forj 
Blizzard,"       caustically' 
observes  the  New  York 
Evening   World,   "might 
have   claimed    that    the 
crime  charged  was  im-j 
possible,      because      no 
Government    existed   in 
West     Virginia    against 
which  treason  was  pos-j 
sible."  "In  fact,"  agrees' 
the  New   York   Herald, 
"Government    in    West 
Virginia      had      broken! 
down,  and  its  power  had 
passed    in    part    to    tha 
mine   operators."      The 
leaders     of     the     union 
miners     who     marched 
against  Logan  and  Min- 
go counties,  last  August, 
according  to  this  paper, 
were  manifestly  trying  to 
take  the  law    into  their 
own  hands,  "which  the 
non-union  coal  operators, 
controlling  the  local  go\  - 
ernment  in  the  two  coun- 
ties, already  had  done." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  conservative  New  York  Times: 

"WTiatever  their  offenses,  the  unionist  miners  and  their 
leaders  were  not  trj-ing  to  subvert  the  Government  of  West 
Virginia  in  whole  or  in  part.  Logan  County  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  law  or  to  have  had  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Private  war  was  answered  by  pri- 
vate war.  Some  constitutional  guaranties  appear  to  have  been 
suspended  by  conspiracy  of  non-union  operators.  If  there  wa- 
anj^  'treason,'  it  was  on  both  sides;  but  there  was  no  excu- 
for  charging  the  leaders  of  the  misguided  invaders  of  Logai; 
County  with  the  highest  of  crimes." 

Treason,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  crimes  to  prove 
The  offense,  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  must  be 
established  by  an  overt  act,  which  must  be  testified  to  by  twc 
witnesses.  Moreover,  ruled  the  Judge  at  the  Charles  Town  trial 
since  an  indictment  for  treason  had  been  brought  in  Loga: 
Countj-,  only  overt  acts  committed  by  Blizzard  within  thai 
county  could  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  guilt.  It  was  the 
contention  of  the  prosecution  in  the  trial,  which  began  late  in 
April  and  lasted  nearly  five  weeks,  that  several  thousand  West 
Virginia  miners  engaged  in  a  demonstration  against  the  non- 
union operators  of  Logan  and  iMingo  counties;  that  they  seized 
railway  trains  and  automobiles,  and  waged  a  battle  against  Stati 
policemen,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  other  State  forces  on  Blaii 
Mountain,  and  sui-rendered  only  to  Federal  troops.     Blizzard 
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maintained  the  prosecution,  was  in  touch  with  the  miners  during 
their  advance  into  Logan  County,  and  during  the  four  days' 
battle  of  Blair  Mountain.  The  prosecuting  attorneys,  reports 
George  Wood,  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe,  were 
not  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  or  the  district  attorney  of 
the  county  in  which  the  trial  was  held,  or  the  district  attorney 
of  Logan  County,  in  which  the  indictment  was  found,  but 
attorneys  for  the  coal  operators. 

The  miner,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  backing  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  with  its  retinue  of  lawyers.  It  was  their  con- 
tention that  Blizzard  did  not 
go  into  Logan  County  with 
treasonable  intent,  but  to  in- 
duce tha  miners  to  abandon 
their  march;  that  the  gathering 
of  miners  was  first  of  all  to  aid 
in  forming  a  constitutional 
league  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  ciAdl  liberty  in  the 
State  by  political  action.  As 
for  the  battle  of  Blair  Moun- 
tain, that  was  forced  upon  the 
marching  miners  by  State 
police,  according  to  the  ver- 
sion of  the  defense  lawyers. 

"In  a  large  measure  the 
8tate  of  West  Virginia  was  on 
trial  in  the  Blizzard  case," 
remarks  the  Duluth  Herald. 
"and  the  verdict  of  acquittal 
as  to  Blizzard  was  equivalent 
to  a  verdict  of  'guilty'  against 
the  State."  According  to  The 
Herald: 


i^r%' 


"The  State  Government  was 
clearly  in  alliance  with  the 
employers  against  the  strikers 
from  the  beginning.  A  State 
which  allies  itself  unfairly  with 
one  class  against  another  in- 
vites what,  when  it  happens, 
it  is  Hkely  to  call  'treason". 
The  State  has  no  business  in 
any  labor  controversy  except 
to  preser^^e  order;  and  it  can 

not  take  sides  with  one  or  an-  

other,  even  under  the  guise  of 

preserving  order,  without  making  itself  at  least  in   imrt   guilty 

of  what  comes  of  it." 

The  New  York  World,  too,  blames  the  State  Government: 
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"The  State  of  West  Virginia  is  itself  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  power  in  Logan  County.  Because  it  has  failed  to  interfere 
with  the  operators'  government  it  is  responsible  for  the  disorders 
induced  by  that  government.  Whether  or  not  William  Blizzard 
was  involved  in  the  armed  march,  his  action  was  assuredly  not 
treason.  It  can  not  be  treason  by  any  definition  to  rebel  against  a 
denial  of  constitutional  guaranties." 

But  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  case  was  tried,  thinks  the  Wash- 
ington Herald.  Many  editors  believe  that  since  Blizzard  was 
acquitted  the  cases  against  the  other  miners  will  either  be 
dropt  or  postponed  until  fall. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Globe  notes — "the  government  of 
West  Virginia  will  prol)aV)ly  take  measures  to  dissociate  itself 
from  the  operators  who  so  nearly  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves the  State." 

Nevertheless,  maintains  the  Baltimore  Evening  .Swn,"  those  who 
have  talked  to  the  coal  operators  of  the  West  Virginia  fields  know 
that  they  have  a  case.  They  have  a  case  in  which  doubtless  some 
of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Americanism  are  involved." 


FROM  BUCKET-SHOP  TO  JAIL 

THE  FIRST  CONVICTION  in  New  York  State  of 
a  bucket-shop  operator,  and  his  sentence  to  Sing  Sing 
prison  for  grand  larceny,  marks,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  "what  ought  to  be  the  start  of  a  long  proces- 
sion of  such  creatures,  little  and  big,  to  State's  prison."  More- 
over, agrees  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "it  shows  what  can 
be  done  if  the  authorities  and  the  defrauded  public  cooperate." 
Financial  writers  have  estimated  that  the  bucket-shops  of  New 

York  City  despoil  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  at  least 
$100,000,000  a  year.  Early 
in  the  year  thousands  of  vic- 
tims revealed  their  losses  to 
the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York,  who  immediately  began 
prosecutions.  At  one  time 
there  were  more  than  thirty 
firms  under  investigation,  wth 
total  losses  estimated  up  to 
$")0,000.000.  The  first  con- 
viction was  made  possible,  as 
The  Herald  explains,  under  a 
ruling  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which  refuses 
to  allow  a  Federal  Court 
bankruptcy  proceedings  to  "be 
a  shield  for  such  flagrant 
crookedness  as  bucket-shop 
operations."  Since  it  formerly 
was  the  custom  of  bucket- 
shop  operators  to  take  refuge 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings  and 
receiverships,  and  thus  keep 
their  books  bej'ond  the  reach 
of  prosecuting  attorneys,  the 
handicap  under  which  these 
officers  worked  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  can 
easily  be  seen. 

What  is  a  bucket-shop  oper- 
ator, or  "l)ucketoer,"  as  he  is 
often  called?  The  staid  and 
formal  definition  of  the  dic- 
tionary i.s  that  he  is  one  who  (operates  a  shop  which  uses  the  terms 
and  outward  forms  of  the  exchanges,  but  who  has  no  intention  to 
deliver  or  receive  securities.  Newspaper  editors  are  less  chari- 
table in  their  definitions.  "  He  is  a  sure-thing  bettor,"  asserts 
the  New  York  World,  while  in  the  opinion  of  the  P*rovidence 
Journal  he  is  merely  "an  ordinary  thief,  and  should  be  prose- 
cuted as  such."     As  this  paper  explains: 


"The  unwary  customer  takes  his  money  to  the  bucket-shop 
in  the  confidence  that  it  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  stock. 
As  a  rule,  of  course,  the  intended  investment  is  only  a  speculative 
and  mai^inal  one,  but  if  the  margin  is  accepted  as  sufficient  it  is 
the  broker's  dut^-  to  make  the  purchase.  No  purchases  are  made 
in  a  bucket-shop,  nor  are  sales.  The  customer  pays  for  a  service 
which  he  is  told  has  been  rendered,  but  which  has  not  been." 

"Unless  the  law  takes  a  hand,  the  operator  can  not  well  lose," 
notes  the  New  York  World.  In  the  recent  conviction  and 
sentence  of  the  New  York  "broker,"  who,  according  to  the 
judge,  "entered  into  a  scheme  to  fleece  people  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances out  of  their  hard-earned  savings,"  a  "small  fish" 
was  caught;  "but,"  predicts  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
"when  the  prosecuting  authorities  hale  into  court  some  of  the 
big  men,  and  make  a  serious  effort  to  convict  them  of  bucketing, 
this  sort  of  thievery  will  not  be  so  common  as  it  is  to-day." 


THE   FOOL  TRAP. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


At  times  one  can't  toll  which  will  get  here  first,  prosperity  or 
posterity. — Watcrhuri/  Dcniocntt. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  whoever  founded  England  located 
it  too  near  Ireland. — New  York  Tribune. 


Money  talks,  but  the  people  who  know  how  to  keep  it  don't. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 


"J.\p.\x  is  planning  to  leave  Siberia,"  says  Ishii. 
— -Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 


Oh,  Ishii? 


New   York   has   a   statue   of  Civic  Virtue. 
put  up  statues  to  their  dead. —  Washington  Post. 


Cities   always 


Both  Chinese  factions  are  in  favor  of  unification  of  the  coun- 
try' in  the  sense  that  it  must  bo  won.—Maiiila  BuUclin. 

"Rockefeller  has  $7  for  every  person  in  America."— News 
Item.     Try  and  get  it. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

MEMBERsof  the  House  of  Lords  call  themselves  gentlemen,  but 
they  wouldn't  give  Lady  Rhonda  a  seat. — New  York  American. 

Sectional  Chinese  leaders  declare  for  "Peace  at  any  price,"  but 
it  usually  requires  a  war  to  get  the  price. — Korea  Topics  in  Brief. 

There  is  always  a  brighter  side.  The  struggle  along  the 
^lississippi  vdW  leave  fewer  sandbags  for  the  hold-up  men. — 
Athens  News. 

"What  will  become  of  our  young  people?"  wails  a  reformer. 
Oh,  they'll  grow  old  and  worry  about  the  young  people. — 
Bridgeport  Star. 

Conditions  in  Ireland  seem  to  be  returning  to  normalcy. 
Eamon  de  Valera  has  defied  the  British  Government  again. — 
N^ew  York  Tribune. 

France  and  Italy  will  join  England  in  investigating  Turkish 
atrocities.  We  saw  a  man  smoking  one  yesterday. — Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

UnfoRtun.\tely,  the  bobbing  of  hair  doesn't  always  have  the 
same  effect.  When  Samson  was  shorn,  they  made  him  go  to 
work. — Hartford  Times. 

Senator  Borah  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  recognize  the  Bolsheviks  is  because  we  do  recog- 
nize them. — .Veil'  York  Tribune. 

Now  America  will  lend  Germany  the  money  to  pay  the  Allies 
to  pay  America  to  buy  German  goods  to  make  Germany  rich 
enough  to  pay  her  debts. — New  Britain  Herald. 

The  Government,  says  Secretary  Hoover,  would  like  to  hear 
from  all  consumers  who  have  been  overcharged  for  coal.  Now, 
then,  all  together,  ladies  and  gentlemen. — Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger. 

"Do  we  eat  too  much  salt?"  asks  The   Literary  Digest. 
Probably  we  do.     We  have  to  take  nearly  e\'er%-thing  with  a 
pinch  of  it  nowadays. — Wash- 
ington Herald. 


Babe  Ruth  doesn't  know 
much  Latin,  but  his  motto 
is:  "Soc  Et  Tuum."  —  .Veu> 
York  American. 

The  best  thing  about  wo- 
men's participation  in  public 
affairs  is  that  it  keeps  the 
affairs  public. —  Washington 
Post. 

They  have  to  introduce  a 
bill  in  the  house,  but  some  of 
the  bills  that  come  to  our  house 
are  old  acquaintances. — Hart- 
ford Times. 

When  the  law  succeeds  in 
making  the  bootlegging  busi- 
ness bootless,  it  won't  have  a 
leg  to  stand  on. — Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Fatty-  Arbuckle's  films  are 
said  to  be  still  very  popular  in 
Russia.  Somebody  is  always 
knocking  Russia.  —  Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 


In  this  country  we  are  apparently  willing  to  try  anything  once 
except  the  criminals. — New    York   Tribune. 

With  the  Old  Guard's  batting  average  of  .000,  it  is  terrible 
to  contemplate  its  next  encounter. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Conditions  could  be  worse.  Groat  Britain  has  more  British 
lecturers  than  we  have. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

The  old-fashioned  man  who  drank  from  a  finger-bowl  now  has 
a  sophisticated  son  who  drinks  the  shoe  polish. — Palatka  News. 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Asquith  that  "America  is  too  rich,"  at 
least  too  rich  to  be  left  unvisited  by  English  lecturers. — Boston 
Herald. 

E.x-KAisER  wants  $10  a  word  for  his  book.  His  word  to 
the  Belgians  wasn't  worth  30  cents. — Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Carpentier  is  going  to  fight  Dempsoy  again,  which  indicates 
that  there  is  very  little  in  the  talk  of  his  high  intelligence. — New 
York  Tribune. 

It's  all  right  for  Germany  and  Russia  to  make  a  treaty  if 
either  of  them  is  gullible  enough  to  trust  the  other. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Still,  these  visiting  celebrities  must  feel  a  little  surprized 
when  they  get  to  America  and  learn  how  great  they  are. — New 
York  Evening  Telegram. 

The  Russians  are  now  talking  about  conquering  the  cap- 
italistic world,  and  we  suppose  their  plan  is  to  smother  it  with 
rubles. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

Margot  Asquith  says  this  country's  trouble  is  too  much 
money.       And  Europe  is  enthusiastically  willing  to  share  our 

trouble. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

According  to  the  latest  war-graft  rumors,  the  ex-soldiers 
can't  have  a  bonus  because  the  ex-slackers  already  have  it. — 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Lady  Astor  says  that  Lloyd  George  is  keeping  his  head 
above  water.  Critics  will  still  insist  that  it  is  only  because  he  is 
carrying  it  on  both  shoulders. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Germ.\ny  is  going  to  build  a  Zeppelin  for  the  American 
Army.     We  knew  that  if  Germany  waited  long  enough  she  would 

get    even    with    our    Army. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


ENEMIES  ONCE— ALLIES  SOMETIMES! 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


On  the  first  of  the  month 
there  is  no  female  nor  anything 
else  more  deadly  than  the 
mail.  —  New    York    American. 

Presumably  the  blueness  of 
the  sky  reported  by  Lloyd 
George  is  simply  a  reflection  of 
the  earth. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

A  WARNING  from  Berlin  says 
that  American  tourists  are 
being  grossly  overcharged. 
Maybe  the  hospitable  Ger- 
mans just  want  to  make  the 
visitors  feel  at  home. — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 

"  TiiE  Congress  of  the  United 
States,"  which  our  forefathers 
expected  to  legislate  for  the 
whole  nation,  has  largely  re- 
solved itself  into  a  "Congress 
of  Local  Candidates  for  Re- 
election." That  seems  to  be 
the  root  of  the  trouble  at 
Washington.— The  Independent. 
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ENGLISH  PRESS  ON  BRITAIN'S  OFFENSIVE  IN  IRELAND 


IN  THE  FIRST  OFFEN- 
SIVE of  British  troops 
to  drive  forces  of  the 
Irisli  Republican  army  from 
the  Ulster  borderland,  we  are 
told  that  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  whippet  tanks 
took  part,  and  some  English 
journals  deplore  this  "new 
invasion  of  Ireland  as  un- 
necessary and  designed  for 
political  purposes."  But  we 
find  other  English  newspapers 
praising  the  Govermnent  for 
taking  the  only  practical  step 
toward  clearing  up  the  chaos 
in  Ireland.  England  did  not 
settle  the  Irish  problem  when 
she  yielded  the  Free  State 
Treaty,  they  say,  rather  what 
she  really  did  was  to  set  up  a 
new  British  problem.  Such  a 
remark  piques  interest  in  the 
general  attitude  of  the  En- 
glish press  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  where  the  conflict  of 
North  and  South  and  of  Free 
Staters  and  Republicans  we 
have  previously  treated  in 
citations  from  the  press  of  all 
Ireland.  In  England  such  a 
pro-Ulster  and  rampant  Tory 
organ  as  the  London  Morning  Punt  declares  that  the  agreement 
between  Michael  Collins,  head  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  De  Valera  is  a  plain  token  that  the  Free  Staters  have 
"openly  joined  with  the  King's  enemies."  The  Provisional 
Government  give  as  "a  plausible  explanation  for  the  sinister 
bargain"  which  they  have  struck  with  the  De  Valerists  that  "it 
was  necessary  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Republicans  in  order 
to  curb  the  Communist  party."  So  they  say.  The  Morning  Post 
tells  us,  but — 

"We  have  good  reason  to  know,  that  the  two  factions  of  Sinn 
Fein  have  come  to  a  perfect  understanding,  not  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Communism,  but  for  the  establishment  of  a  Re])ublic 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  campaign  for  the  overwhelming 
of  Ulster  has  been  elaborately  worked  out;  and  it  is  to  begin  Avith 
wholesale  sabotage  by  sections  which  have  been  specially  detailed 
for  the  work,  and  have  already  been  sent  to  Ulster  with  the  neces- 
sary equipment.  If  British  Ministers  are  \inaware  of  these 
things,  it  is  because  they  are  afraid  to  know;  and  for  that  reason 
they  may  be  expected  to  swallow  without  a  gulp  the  make-believe 
that  the  Treaty  has  been  again  \'iolated  simply  in  order  to  deal 
better  with  the  terrible  danger  of  Sovietism.  We  warn  the  public 
against  being  misled  by  any  such  false  pretenses." 

The  London  Outlook  thinks  that  in  the  agreement  between  the 
Irish  Provisional  Government  and  the  Irish  Republicans  Mr.  Col- 
lins "surrendered"  to  Mr.  De  Valera,  and  it  quotes  Sir  James 
Craig's  remark  that  Michael  Collins  is  "not  big  enough"  for  the 
job  of  piloting  the  Provisional  Government  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Republicans.  It  is  to  bo  feared,  according  to  this 
weekly,  that  Mr.  Collins  lias  "conceded  his  whole  position  to 
those  who  have  proved  stronger  than  himself"  and  we  read: 
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FED    UP!" 


—  The  Bi/standir  i  London  i. 


"He  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered any  longer  as  even  the 
nominal  head  of  affairs,  and 
we  doubt  whether  he  will  be 
any  more  effective  as  a  brake 
than  as  an  instrument  of  po- 
litical progress.  He  has  had 
his  chance  and  failed.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  the  Free  State 
intends  to  ruin  itself  it  must 
ruin  itself.  England  has  given 
it  the  freedom  for  which  it 
asked,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
interfere;  it  is  at  least  becom- 
ing evident  to  Irishmen,  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the 
troubles  of  the  island  were  not 
solely  the  fault  of  alien  and 
unsympathetic  rulers.  On  our 
side,  at  least,  our  word  is  our 
bond,  and  we  shall  not  return 
unless  we  are  asked.  But  if 
the  F>ee  State,  having  ruined 
itself,  attempts  to  ruin  Ulster 
as  Avell,  intervention  will  be- 
come immediately  necessary." 

The  London  Times  blames 
the  Provisional  Government 
for  failing  to  impose  obser- 
\'anee  of  its  agreement  with 
tlio  Northern  Government  on 
tlu'  Irish  Republican  ex- 
tremists, and  it  points  out 
that— 


"That  failure  does  not,  how- 
ever, acquit  this  country  of  its 
obligations  to  the  Northern  Government  as  they  are  recorded  in 
the  Treaty.  In  no  circumstances  Avill  a  positive  policy  of  ag- 
gression upon  the  rights  that  Treaty  secures  to  Northern  Ire- 
land, whatever  its  source  or  authorization,  be  tolerated  by  public 
ojjinion  in  this  country.  Under  its  terms  two  self-governing 
States  are  established.  Each  in  its  own  affairs  is  constituted 
a  law  unto  itself;  but  the  pursuit  by  either  of  a  policy  of  forcible 
interference  with  the  other  must  array  the  British  people,  Avith 
all  its  resources,  behind  the  solemn  pledge;  the  Government  has 
given  in  its  name.  So  serious  has  the  situation  in  Ulster  become, 
that  the  ell'ect  of  the  neAV  agreement  betAveeu  the  ProAisional 
Government  and  Mr.  De  Valera  upon  it  is  of  the  first  importance. 
On  the  surface  it  avouUI  seem  that  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Collins 
have  only  found  peace  by  a  surrender  of  their  position,  and  that 
the  election  in  June  Avill  be  little  more  than  an  empty  form.  At 
that  election  Ireland  Avas  to  have  decided  Avhether  she  accepted 
or  rejected  a  Constitution  l)ased  upon  the  Treaty.  Noav  it  is 
ai)parently  proposed  to  AvithdraAv  that  question  from  the  people, 
and  to  establish  an  E.xecutive  in  Avhich  the  Republicans  Avill 
haA'e  a  A'oice  A'irtually  equal  Avitii  that  of  the  pro-Treaty  party. 
We  fully  realize  the  immense  imjjortance  of  instituting  a  Govern- 
ment that  shall  be  strong  enough  to  restore  order  in  Ireland;  but 
Ave  fail  as  yet  to  see  hoAv  Ireland's  Avill  in  regard  to  her  future 
relations  Avith  this  country  is  to  be  ascertained.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  Treaty  her  methods  of  governing  herself  arc  her  oAvn 
affair;  but  no  GoAernment  can  be  established  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  unless  it  conform  to  the  principles  the  Treaty  lays  down." 

A  Avorld-fainous  English  neAvsjiaper  of  Liberal  tendencies,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  sums  up  the  situation  in  these  graphic 
lines: 

"The  tall  talk  on  both  sides  about  the  necessity  for  provocative 
prei)arations,  in  order  to  repel  iuA'asion  by  the  other,  is  not  merely 
rubbish;  it  is  knoAvu  to  be  rubbish  by  CA-ery  intelligent  European 
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or  Ainoriean  who  reads  a  roputablo  newspaper.  The  enormous 
majority  of  plain  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
want  nothing  more  than  to  get  on  quietly  with  their  work — the 
one  supreme  service  that  at  this  moment  any  Irishman  can  do 
to  Ireland.  The  whole  world  knows,  and  can  not  be  kept  from 
knowing,  what  the  real  trouble  is.  Each  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ments has  got  on  its  premises  a  vicious  gang  whom  it  can  not 
keep  from  murder  and  arson.  So  far  both  Governments  have 
broken  down.  How  far  exactly  it  is  the  fault  and  how  far 
merely  the  misfortune  of  either  is  harder  to  say.  But  the  actual 
breakdown,  the  failure  of  the  Craig  Ministry  to  protect  Catholics 
froTu  wholesale  murder  in  Belfast  and  the  failure  of  the  Collins 
INIinistry  to  prevent  raiding  and  arson  on  the  Ulster  border  are 
as  gross  and  palpable  as  a  ])air  of  mountains.  The  only  honest 
and  really  patriotic  policy  for  either  is  to  get  its  own  house  into 
order.  The  temptation  is  to  slur  over  the  offenses  of  its  own 
least  worthy  citizens  or  followers,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a 
decent  and  well-intentioned  majority  on  the  other  side,  and  to 
lump  the  whole  of  the  other  side  loosely  together  as  "the  enemj'' 
and  as  accomplices  in  the  guilt  of  its  criminals.  That  is  true 
demagogy,  the  basest  burlesque  of  democracy,  the  telling  of 
maddening  falsehoods  and  half-truths  to  the  people,  and  the 
betrayal  of  the  people  into  the  miseries  that  must  come  of  the 
madness  thus  engendered." 

Another  Liberal  organ,  the  London  Dnily  News,  calls  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  in  sending  troops  into  Ireland  a  "deliberate 
attempt  to  eng  neer  an  invasion  of  Ireland  through  Ulster." 
Ulster  is  in  no  danger  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  assures  us, 
and  the  whole  business  is  "faking  a  crisis  for  political  purposes." 
Casting  criticism  of  the  Government's  past  policy  aside,  the 
Conservative  London  Spectator  makes  the  following  bold  pro- 
posal: 

"What  we  ought  to  do,  now  that  the  men  who  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  have  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Republicans, 
can  easily  be  stated.  We  ought,  ot  once,  to  declare  the  Treaty 
void,  and  then  to  put  Southern  Ireland  outside  the  Empire  and 
treat  her  as  an  Independent  State.  We  should  do  this  by  our 
own  act  and  not  by  means  of  negotiations.  We  must,  however, 
insist  on  certain  conditions.  The  Loyalists  of  the  South  must 
be  given  the  right,  if  they  so  choose,  to  remain  British  subjects. 
If  they  'opt'  for  British  citizenship,  they  must  receive  the  fullest 
compensation  in  respect  of  such  property  as  they  can  not  take 
with  them.  If  the  Irish  Republic  refuses  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions, we  must  pay  the  cotnpensation  ourselres  atid  exact  it,  as  we 
easily  can,  from  the  Irish  State.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  impose 
on  all  South  Irish  agricultural  and  other  produce  sent  into  this 
country  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  coit.,  if  7ieccssary.  Ireland 
can  not  avoid  paying  this  impost.  She  can  not  send  her  produce 
elsewhere.  She  can  not  consume  it  herself.  To  give  up  produc- 
ing for  our  market  would  ruin  every  farmer  in  the  South.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  get  all  we  want  from  elsewhere,  i.  e.,  from 
Canada,  if  Ireland  ceases  sending  us  bacon  and  eggs,  cows  and 
horses.  South  Irish  produce  is  worth  some  £240,000,000  a  year. 
A  10  per  cent,  duty  would  be  enough  to  pay  interest  on  500 
millions.  That  vdW  suffice  for  a  good  deal  of  compensation,  but, 
if  necessary,  we  can  make  it  a  30  per  cent.  duty. 

"As  to  protecting  the  Northern  State  from  raids  and  murder, 
there  aWU  be  not  more,  but  less  difficulty,  if  we  do  not  engage 
in  the  sorry  farce  of  pre- 
tending that  Southern 
Ireland  is  in  the  Empire. 
With  South  Ireland  an 
Independent  State  the 
task  of  forcing  her  to 
behave  herself  will  be 
much  easier  than  now." 

Meanwhile  London 
dispatches  advise  us  that 
Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  De 
Valera  have  issued  a  joint 
statement  declaring  their 
intention  to  stand  by 
their  pact,  despite  the 
objection  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  deal 
between  the  Free  Staters 
and  the  Republicans. 


"DID  I  STAY  TOO  LONG 

— S 


GERMANS  ON  A  SPENDING  SPREE 

THE  TRADITIONALLY  THRIFTY  GERMANS  are 
spending  their  money  fast  in  the  purchase  of  necessities, 
we  are  told,  because  it  seems  no  longer  profitable  for 
them  to  hold  it,  in  view  of  the  constant  decline  of  the  mark. 
The  German  income  does  not  justify  the  people  in  buying  so 
largely,  a  Dresden  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
writes,  but  "they  deliberately  consume  their  capital,  afraid 
that  they  will  have  to  spend  still  more  of  it  if  they  wait  any 
longer."  He  offers  price  quotations  from  the  Dresden  An- 
zeiger,  based  on  official  reports,  of  retail  prices  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  Dresden  markets  on  December  15,  1921,  and  on  April  6, 
1922.  These  figures  show  the  price  increases  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  three  months  and  a  half,  during  which 
time,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  dollar  has  jumped  from  200  to  300 
marks,  that  is,  fifty  per  cent. 

Prices  qiven  for 
pounds,  of  average    Per 
qualitij.  in  pf'nigs.    cent. 

Wheat  flour  (allowanced) 225  -  425  =   81 

Black  bread  (allowanced) 200  -  345  =   72 

Black  bread  (free  trade) 300  -  567  =   89 

Beef 2,10a-  d,200  =  150 

Veal 2,300  -  5,000  =  118 

Mutton 1,700  -  4,2.50  =  1.50 

Pork 2,G00  -  4,400  =    70 

Bacon 3,800  -  5,400  =   42 

Sa\-eloy  (German  sausage) 3,600  -  6,000  =   66 

Turkeys 1,650  -  3,2.5a=  100 

Carps 1,600  -  3,000  =   90 

Haddock 625  -  1,200  =  100 

Sole 2,100  -  9,500  =  450 

White  cabbage 160  -  500  =  300 

Potatoes 140  -  290  =  110 

Carrots 110  -  340  =  300 

Peas .535  -  810  =   55 

Butter 4.900  -  7,600  =   65 

S^\-iss  cheese 4,200  -  6,600  =   55 

Coffee 5,250-10,100  =   95 

Tea 5,800-11,400=   95 

Sugar 520  -  1,100  =  100 

Methylated  spirit  (liter) 665  -  1,350  =  100 

Milk  (the  liter) 500  -  650  =   30 

The  buyer's  strike,  practised  by  wide  circles  of  Germany's 
population  from  the  time  prices  first  began  to  rise  during  the 
war,  has  broken  down  and  we  read: 

"Now  a  further  postponing  of  replenishing  the  cupboard, 
wardrobe,  and  linen-chest  (its  contents  having  been  chiefly 
spoiled  by  the  long  use  of  poor  substitutes  of  soap)  has  become 
practically  impossible.  This  moment  unfortunately  coincides 
with  an  unprecedented  rise  in  prices  and  the  extraordinary 
depreciation  of  our  currency.  With  the  customary  thorough- 
ness of  the  Germans  they  now^  abandon  their  long-cherished  op- 
tinusm  and  belief  in  the  bettering  of  conditions;  they  turn  now 
to  a  black  pessimism.     It  is  quite  frankly  said  and  WTitten  in 

newspapers  that  the  dol- 
lar will  in  a  short  time  be 
worth  500  marks.  This 
conviction  results  in  a 
hasty  buying  of  all 
needed  goods  to  an  ex- 
tent naturally  enormous 
after  the  many  years  of 
refraining  from  pur- 
chases. Their  bitter  expe- 
riences make  them  medi- 
tate on  their  requirements 
in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months,  and  arouse  their 
desire  to  provide  for 
those  days.  This  brings 
about  buying  on  a  far 
larger  scale  than  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  middle- 
class  for  many  years. 
Hence  the  crowds  now 
observable  in  our  shops." 


OR  LEAVE  TOO  EARLY?" 

unday  yTcrcury  and  N'ews  (Birmingham). 
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From  "I  Illustration"    <Faris>. 

"LEST  WE  FORGET!" 
In  the  shadow  of  the  crosses  at  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette.  where  King  Georfre  and  Marshal  Foch  exchanged  historic  speech  on  May  12th. 


HUNGARY'S  POLICY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

FOUR  :MAIX  0BJP:CTIVES  underlie  Hungary's  foreign 
policy,  according  to  Premier  Bethlen,  and  the  first  of  these 
is  the  restoration  of  the  economic  independence  of  the 
country,  and  the  renewal  of  economic  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bors, we  read  in  a  Budapest  dispatch  to  the  Journal  de  Geneve. 
The  second  is  the  postponement  of  the  question  of  reparations, 
because  "Hungary  is  now  incapable  of  making  any  pajnients." 
The  third  is  aimed  at  securing  the  execution  of  the  treaties  which 
were  signed  by  the  major  Powers  with  the  states  adjacent  to 
Hungary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities  in  these 
states.  The  rights  of  minorities  are  placed  under  the  high  pro- 
tection of  the  League  of  Nations,  Premier  Bethlen  notes,  but  the 
League  "does  not  yet  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  fulfilling  its 
duties  satisfactorily."  This  Hungarian  statesman  explained  his 
country's  interest  in  the  matter  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  3,500,000  Hungarians  living  bejond  the  frontiers  of  their 
country,  and  the  rights  of  minorities,  he  argues,  are  "a  matter 
of  international  obligation."  Hungarj^'s  fourtli  objective  is 
to  "march  side  by  side  with  those  nations  that  are  striving  for 
disarmament  in  Europe,"  and  Premier  Bethlen  is  quoted  further: 

"Future  evolution  of  European  policy  presents  three  pos- 
sibilities. The  dictatorship  of  the  conquerors  may  be  continued, 
in  which  case  Europe  will  be  ruined  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
vanquished  in  the  war  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  go  under.  Or, 
a  policy  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of  general  disarmament  may  be 
inaugurated.  Yet  again,  it  is  possible  that  wo  may  sec  the 
inception  of  a  policy  l)ased  on  the  balance  of  power.  One  thing 
is  certain,  which  is,  that  Europe  ardently  desires  peace,  for  the 
victors  ■  themselves  are  struggling  in  a  precarious  economic 
situation.  Alas,  the  sun  of  justice  failed  to  rise  at  Genoa.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  no  wish  to  render  justice  to  those  peoples 
without  whom  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing a  durable  peace.  Hungary  to-day  has  only  8,000,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  is  the  center  of  an  economic  and  intellectual 
gra\ity  covering  a  much  wider  territory.  The  force  of  this 
gravity  can  not  in  any  way  be  diminished,  and  of  its  own  weight 
makes  itself  felt,  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 

At  the  Hungarian  General  Election  on  June  4th,  the  press 
inform  us,  a  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
Horthy-Bethlen  regime,  headed  by  Admiral  Horthy,  who  has 
been  regarded  as  the  Regent  since  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  was 
deposed.  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Government  has 
suffered  "a  severe  moral  defeat,  as  only  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  numbering  eleven,  have  been  reelected." 


WHAT  MARSHAL  FOCH  SAID  TO 
KING  GEORGE 

HISTORIC  CONVERSATIONS  are  often  classified  with 
dubious  legend,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  words 
passed  between  ^Marshal  Foch  and  King  George  V 
during  the  recent  royal  visit  to  Belgium  and  the  graves  in  France 
are  reported  at  too  significant  a  moment  and  under  circumstances 
too  well  covered  by  press  correspondents  to  permit  of  doubt 
clouding  their  authenticity.  On  the  plateau  of  Notre-Dame-de- 
Lorette,  where  lie  buried  twenty  thousand  soldier  dead,  we  are 
informed  that  King  George  with  "a  very  becoming  warmth  and 
cordiality"  said  to  the  ^Marshal:  "Always  good  friends,  are  we 
not?"  {Toujours  bans  amis,  /('<.>./-rr-/w.s/)  And  to  this  Alarshal 
Foch  replied,  "in  the  same  smiling  fashion":  "Always,  Sire, 
for  the  same  cause  and  for  the  same  reasons."  (Toujours,  Sire, 
pour  la  meme  cause  et  pour  Ics  memes  raisons.)  Loud  and  pro- 
longed api)lause  naturally  broke  from  the  English  press  at  this 
interchange  of  cordiality,  remarks  The  New  Witness  (London), 
which  says  that  e\erybody  in  England  was  pleased  to  note  the 
friendliness  of  it,  and  "nobody  in  England  seems  to  have  noted 
anything  further."     This  weekly  goes  on  to  explain  that — 

"The  French  intelligence  is  so  clear  that  it  looks  shallow. 
It  is  like  a  swimming-bath  in  'vhich  the  water  is  of  such  crystal- 
line transparency  that  Ave  can  see  the  bottom,  and  think  we  could 
])a(ldle  in  it  as  in  a  puddle.  Only  when  we  stept  into  it  should 
we  find  ourselves  out  of  our  depth  and  drowning.  The  French 
have  always  had  the  power  of  saying  certain  absolutely  simple 
things;  things  which  are  still  simple  even  when  W(!  realize  that 
they  are  also  subtle.  There  is  never  so  much  truth  in  their  irony 
as  when  that  irony  seems  to  be  next  door  to  innocence.  The 
reply  of  Foch  was  quite  straight  and  quite  polished;  as  straight 
and  polished  as  a  rapier;  but  it  had  a  point  like  a  rapier.  It  had 
also,  as  all  such  utterances  have,  a  quality  whereby  no  other 
Avords  express  it  quite  so  well  as  it  expresses  itself.  But  if  Ave 
Avished  to  translate  that  graceful  couAersation  into  a  grosser 
and  more  argumentatiAC  languages  it  might  perhaps  be  simpli- 
fied to  something  like  this.  The  first  speaker  says,  'I  hope  we 
agree,'  and  the  second  speaker  ansAvers,  'Yes,  I  hope  Ave  agree  in 
— by  the  Avay,  what  do  we  agree  in? ' " 

The  truth  is,  continues  The  New  Witness,  the  French  Marshal's 
courteous  and  complimentary  reply  contains  "the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  [Anglo-French I  controA'ersy  in  a  singularly  complete 
and  compact  fashion."  Th(!  English  and  French  are  friends, 
or  ought  to  be,  it  is  asserted,  in  having  the  same  cause  and  from 
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the  same  motives.  The  cause  a  very  short  time  ago  was  "j)ro- 
venting  European  oi\ili7,atioii  from  being  overshadowed  and 
terrorized  by  an  outer  barbarism,"  and  it  is  further  averred  that 
the  nu)ti\'e  was  tlie  sense  that  the  English  "also  were  P]uropeans, 
and  suffered  from  that  threat  to  Europe."  So  long  as  the 
English  care  for  the  cause  and  act  from  this  motive,  they 
"must  almost  automatically  continue  to  l>e  the  Allies  of  France," 
but  this  weekly  contends  that: 

"Our  journalists  talk  round  and  round  the  subject,  trying  to 
achiexe  by  suggestion  another  view  of  the  subject;  trying  to 
do  it.  above  all,  by  perpetually  changing  the  subject.  But  in 
truth  it  is,  as  twenty  centuries  have  found  it,  an  unchangeable 
subject.  Through  all  that  long  stretch  of  history  the  men  living 
close  to  the  heart  of  our  ci\ilization  ha\e  ex]>erienced  again  and 
again  the  passing  but  oxerpowering  ]^vr'\\  of  a  combination  of 
barbarians.  It  is  passing,  be- 
cause they  ne'ver  combine  for 
long:  but  it  is  always  nearly 
oxf'r powering  when  they  do 
combine.  The  combination  of 
vague  Slavonic  and  Teutonic 
tribes  under  the  leadership  of 
Jews  and  Prussians  is  a  com- 
bination of  that  kind;  nobody 
in  England  will  as  yet  pretend 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  any 
other  kind.  The  facts  are  too 
fresh  in  all  our  minds  for  e\'en 
the  politicians  and  journalists 
to  attempt  the  serious  white- 
washing of  the  Prussians  and 
the  Bolshevists.  They  them- 
sehes  were  too  recently  en- 
gaged in  the  most  furious  vili- 
fication of  the  very  same 
Prussians,  and  the  xery  same 
Bolshevists.  You  may  teach 
the  poetical  people  of  England 
to  loathe  a  mere  name  that 
they  know  nothing  about;  Vnit 
you  can  not  teach  them  to 
loathe  it  on  ^Monday  and  love 
it  on  Tuesday.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  Prussians  at  least, 
it  is  not  a  case  of  an  evil  that 
we  know  nothing  about.  In 
the  case  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
the  brain  of  the  Bolshevists, 
it  is  most  certainly  not  an  e\  il 
that  we  know  nothing  about. 
The  politicians  and  journalists 
dare   not    tell  us  in  so    many 

words  to  support  these  two  exils,  in  crushing  things  which  they 
themselves  have  told  us  were  good.  Hence  the  bewildering  iu- 
conclusi^'eness  of  everything  that  we  are  now  told  about  Genoa 
or  about  Europe." 

In  sharp  contradiction  of  this  view,  we  may  take  the  London 
Outlook,  which  some  Frenchman  has  said,  "sees  only  red  when  it 
looks  at  the  tricolor,"  and  here  we  find  France  held  up  to  scorn 
as  being  infected  w^th  the  old  Napoleonic  virus.  Since  the 
Middle  Ages,  says  The  Outlook,  England  has  "contended  against 
Spain.  France,  Germany,  any  and  every  nation  that  tried  to  do 
what  ]Mr.  Poincare  is  doing  now."     We  read  then: 

"If  we  are  forced  back  upon  the  age-long  principle  to  which 
we  owe  our  greatness,  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  it  is  not  because  we  have  not  tried 
to  replace  it  with  something  better.  We  supported  the  vision 
of  a  free  Europe  in  which  there  should  be  no  need  for  competing 
Alliances  to  maintain  the  peace.  But  the  Junkers  of  France, 
determined  since  the  Armistice  to  revive  the  glories  of  Le  Roi 
Soleil  and  of  Napoleon,  have  fought  steadily,  persistently,  with 
consistent  success,  against  all  our  efforts  for  international  co- 
operation. .  .  .  France,  with  the  help  of  the  French  arm\-, 
is  to  be  the  supreme  master  of  the  Continent  at  any  cost.  The 
French  army  will  keep  the  peace,  but  it  must  be  a  French  peace; 
the  nascent  Germany  is  a  viper  that  had  better  be  crusht  in 
the  egg;  international  cooperation,  for  aims  however  desirable  in 


themselves,  must  be  fought,  because  internationalism  means  that 
France  no  longer  rules,  but  becomes  oiu'  among  equals.  The 
tricolor  is  to  follow  the  ])ath  of  the  Napoleonic  eagles.  "^IMiere 
will  be  plenty  of  'glory'  for  a  while — i)erhaps  even  for  a  decade 
or  two — but  every  one  who  has  ever  read  history  with  any  sense 
of  perspective  knows  that  this  sort  of  thing  can  not  last.  Franc^e 
tried  once  before  to  defy  all  Europe,  and  it  brought  her  to  the 
brink  of  disaster.  History  is  sure  to  repeat,  but  before  then  it  is 
witluTi  the  power  of  France  to  bring  ruin  to  the  western  world. 
"What  can  England  do  about  this?  If  French  policy  con- 
tinues constant,  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  ally  ourselves 
with  whatever  elements  of  opposition  to  France  may  exist  on  the 
Continent  or  elsewhere.  For  the  present,  we  should  lose  no  time 
in  announcing,  clearly  and  definitely,  that  so  long  as  France 
pursues  her  present  course  our  paths  are  not  the  same." 

The     two     London    weeklies     above     mentioned     epitomize 

two  extremes  of  English  polit- 
ical opinion  about  Europe.  For 
an  imi)ression  of  more  tempered 
feeling,  we  turn  to  The  Satur- 
day Review  which  reminds  Brit- 
ons that  they  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  "not  in  any 
undue  haste  but  after  lengthy 
deliberations,"  and  this  con- 
servative organ  adds: 

' '  The  position  at  the  moment 
is  that  France  and  England 
together  were  responsible  for 
drawing  up  a  document  which 
outlined  a  new  arrangement  of 
Europe.  The  force  which  they 
jointly  command  has  enabled 
them  to  put  their  plans  into 
operation.  As  a  result,  two  of 
the  ancient  empires  have  been 
disrupted  and  a  third  con- 
tracted. Russia  is  now  separ- 
ated from  Germany  by  a  belt 
of  new  countries  which  have 
split  off  from  her  former  entity. 
Austria-Hungary  no  longer  ex- 
ists. There  are  no  less  than 
nine  new  states  —  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Esthonia  and  Finland. 
It  was  virtually  by  the  decree 
of  France  and  England  that 
these  nations  were  brought 
into  existence,  and  it  is  by  our  joint  prestige  that  they  haxe 
been  maintained.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  in  place  of 
the  nineteen  so\'ereign  nations  of  pre-war  Europe,  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  could  exist  to-day  were  it  not  for  the 
authority  which  England  and  France  exercise  in  common? 
Remember  that  the  settlement  was  made  in  defiance  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  three  old  Empires,  out  of  whom  the  new  national 
lineaments  have  been  carved.  Such  arrangements  could  never 
have  been  made  without  the  prefatory  humbling  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  Germany.  If  France  and  England,  who  together 
can  wneld  the  most  terrifying  power,  quarrel,  what  becomes  of 
this  settlement  of  Europe?  Is  Germanj'  going  to  maintain  it? 
Is  Spain  going  to  take  a  hand?  Is  Russia?  Let  us  look  to  the 
realities.  We  are  embroiled  enough;  we  are  deeply  involved  in 
the  establishments  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  If  England  and 
France  are  divided,  the  new  Europe  crumbles  like  a  heap  of  sand. 
It  must  not  be;  with  the  help  of  clear  sight  and  common-sense, 
it  shall  not  be." 

The  London  Spectator  stresses  its  contention  that,  without  the 
cooperation  of  P^rance,  Great  Britain  "can  not  restore  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  Europe,"  and  explains  that  modern  finance 
and  trade  are  too  delicate  and  complicated  for  it  to  be  possible 
"for  either  France  or  Great  Britain  to  succeed  if  we  work  against 
each  other."  ^lisunderstanding  or  ignorance  may  temporarily 
obscure  these  facts,  we  are  told,  but  "they  are  bound  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  long  run." 


JOHN  BULL  AND  MARIANNE  SPATTING  AGAIN. 
"There  are  good  marriages — but  no  perfect  ones." 

— Cri  (le  Paris  (Paris). 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


] 


WHY  THERE  WAS  NOT  ANOTHER  DAYTON  FLOOD 


IF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  DAYTON,  OHIO,  just  after  their 
l)ig  flood,  had  drawn  a  long  breath,  thanked  Heaven  it 
was  all  over,  and  had  contented  themselves  A\'ith  repairing 
damages  and  carrying  on  as 
usual,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  ha^'e  had  an- 
other big  flood  in  April. 
On  the  13th  and  14th 
of  that  month  there  was 
a  hea\^  rainfall,  causing 
the  greatest  run-off  since 
1913.  Under  the  old  con- 
ditions, the  Directors  of 
the  Miami  Conservancy 
District  report,  the  w^ater 
would  have  reached  the 
old  danger  marks  at  Day- 
ton and  at  other  points. 
A  few  more  hours  of  rain- 
fall would  ha^'e  caused 
panic  in  the  ^•alley.  What 
actually  hajjpened'.'  The 
water  at  Dayton  was  9^ 
feet  high  instead  of  18— 
the  danger  point.  There 
was  so  little  approach  to  a 
panic  that  there  were  even 
few  inquiries  by  telephone. 
In  1920,  when  there  was 
high  water,  there  were  2,100 

calls  in  54  hours.  This  time  there  were  k-.ss  tha-.i  a  hundre  1.  The 
Miami  Consen-ancy  Works  had  been  completed  and  everj'  one 
knew  that  there  w^as  ami)le  protection,  altho  this  was  their  first 
test.  Behind  five  big  dams  the  water  held  back  stood  19  to  40 
feet  deep.  They  kei)t  back  the  equivalent  of  3G,000  acres 
of  water  one  foot  deep,  and  they  are  good  for  23  times  as  much 
as  this.      The  run-off  channels  through  the  city  were  carrying. 


at  peak  flow,  only  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  their  capacitj\  There 
was  not  another  Dayton  Flood,  and  there  never  will  be  one, 
because  the  citizens  did  something  to  stop  it,  says  Charles    H. 


Photo  by  Eotfioeeriog  Oivi^iuu.  Air  Service.    Courtesy  oi  McCouk  Field. 

HOLDING  B.\CK  THE  FLOOD-W.\TERS. 
Air  view  of  Englewood  dam  and  basin.     The  water  behind  the  dam  was  37  feet  deep,  yet  only  about  G  per  cent. 

of  the  total  .storage  capacit.v  in  tlii.s  l)a.><in  was  boinR  ii.sorl. 


THE  "HYDKAULIC  JUMP"  IN  OPERATION. 
It  releases  the  flood-waters  at  a  rate  that  makes  them  harmless 


Paul,  chief  engint'iT  of  the  works,  in  a  report  to  the   Directors, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  to  The  Digest: 

"Everything  worked  out  at  the  dams  exactly  as  was  expected. 

The  things  which  made  the  most  imi)ressi()n  on  the  general 
public  were,  first,  the  visual  e\'ideuce  of  actual  storage  back  of 
the  dams;  second,  the  immense  amount  of  storage  capacity  still 
available  in  the  basins;  third,  the  marked  effect  of  the  hydraulic 
jiiiu]),  or  stilliu','  pool,  reducing  the  high  velocities  at  the  con- 
duit outlets;  and  fourth,  the 
ci)mi)aratively  low  stage  of  the 
ri\ crs  through  the  cities." 


How  the  dwellers  in  the  region 
feel  al>out  the  results  of  the  con- 
servancy movement  api)ears 
from  an  editorial  in  The  Mid- 
illclown  Journal,  from  which  we 
quote  as  follows: 

"While  practically  every  river 
valley  in  the  Central  West  has 
been  flooded  during  the  recent 
heavy  rains,  the  people  of  the 
Miami  Valley  have  not  so  much 
as  even  been  concerned  o\('r 
the  danger  of  high  waters,  altho 
the  rim-off  in  the  Great  Miami 
Ri\er  watershed  was  greater 
during  the  storms  just  pas.sed 
than  any  time  since  1913. 

"The  reason  for  this  feeling 
of  security  is  l)ased  upon  the 
splendid  demonstration  of  the 
Miami  (^onservancy  flood  pre- 
vention    system,     which      has 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Bus  Transportatioo,"  New  York. 


A  FEW  TYPES  OF  CUSHION  TIRES. 


functioned  altogether  satisfactorily  in  the  first  real  severe  test 
which  it  has  undergone.  And  noAv  the  flood  control  works  are 
practically  completed,  the  conservancy  officials  assure  the  people 
that  they  are  safe  from  all  future  floods  for  all  time. 

"The  accxiracy  of  the  flood  forecasts  thus  far  sent  out  from 
Washington  ha^'e  been  a  factor  in  reducing  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  floods  in  the  great  central  section  of  the  country. 
These  forecasts  have  been  made  from  a  Aveek  to  a  month  in 
advance,  thus  giving  the  threatened  region  a  chance  to  make 
ready.  Because  of  this,  it  is  estimated  that  crops  and  other 
property  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  saved 
which  would  have  been  lost  under  other  conditions. 

"While  flood  anticipation  is  all  Aery  well  and  staves  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  flood  prcAention  like  now  prevails  in  the  Great 
Miami  Valley  Avould  be  more  effective.  In  the  end  the  states 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  Avill  haAe  to  engage  in  some  general 
plan  to  hold  back  excess  precipitation,  and  thus  make  forecasts 
unnecessary. 

"And  the  eyes  of  that  region,  and  in  fact  the  entire  world,  turn 
to  the  ]Miami  Valley  for  a  model  system  to  control  the  raging 
torrents  that  ever  carry  on  their  crest  wanton  waste  and  heart- 
less destruction  of  life  and  property.  Thank  HeaA^en,  it  shall 
ne\'er  be  again,  here." 

From  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Miami  Conser- 
A-ancy  District"  (Dayton,  1922),  Ave  quote  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

"Before  the  AVTCckage  Avas  cleaned  from  the  streets,  the  citi- 
zens, Avith  the  same  courage  and  determination  that  marked  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  personal  all'airs,  faced  the  problem  of 
preA'enting  the  reoccurrence  of  such  a  calamity.  Acting 
through  the  seAcral  Citizens'  Relief  Committees,  funds  were 
raised,  and  engineers  employed  to  study  the  problem.  Within 
sixty  days  after  the  flood  Dayton  alone  raised  a  fund  of  tAvo 
million  dollars,  tAventy-three  thousand  indiAiduals  contributing. 
As  the  inA"estigations  progressed  it  became  apparent  that  the 
difficulties  in  securing  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  big  i)roblem 
were  so  great  that  the  indiAidual  communities  could  not  meet 
them  alone,  and  that  cooperative  action  of  the  entire  Aalley  Avas 
necessary. 

' ' Ohio  did  not  haAe  a  law  that  would  permit  a  great  coopera- 
tive undertaking  of  this  nature.  Consequently  the  ConserA'ancy 
Act  of  Ohio  A\-as  prepared,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1914.  The  first  step  was  to  surA-ey  the  job.  All  the 
recorded  floods  were  studied,  rainfall  records  collected,  the  1913 
flood  discharges  carefully  calculated,  the  probable  frequency  of 
floods  determined,  the  capacities  of  the  present  channels  com- 
puted, foreign  flood  prcAention  plans  rcAieAved,  flood  and  rain- 
fall records  in  other  Avatersheds  compared  with  the  Miami,  and 
miscellaneous  other  matters  inA'estigated.  A  flood  40  percent, 
greater  than  that  of  1913  was  decided  upon  as  the  maximum  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  flood  preAention  Avorks. 

"The  official  plan  pro  Aides  fiA-e  basins  formed  by  building 
across  the  Aalleys  fiA-e  earth  dams  of  the  safest  and  most  desir- 
able type.  Substantial  concrete  outlets,  founded  on  rock  and 
passing  through  the  base  of  each  dam.  permit  the  ordinary  riAer 
flow  to  pass  unobstructed.  The  sizes  of  the  outlets  are  such  that 
at  times  of  highest    floods   only  such  amounts  of  water    A\'ill 


escape  through  them  as  can  be  safely  taken  care  of  in  the  river 
channels  beloAv  the  dams.  The  excess  a\  ater  is  held  back  by  the 
dams  and  accumulates  temporarily  in  the  A-alley  lands  situated 
aboA'e  them,  to  Aoav  off  later  through  the  outlets  as  the  floods 
subside. 

■ '  The  construction  is  being  paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  $33,890,909.83  Avorth  of  bonds,  secured  by  the  benefits 
appraised,  and  representing  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  benefits.  The  bonds  Avill  be  retired  by  1949,  a  portion 
being  taken  up  each  year." 


RELIEF  FOR  JITNEY  ROUGH-RIDERS 

THE  CUSHION— A  CROSS  BETWEEN  the  pneumatic 
and  the  solid  tire — is  now  generally  adopted  for  large 
motor  omnibuses.  These  tires  have  openings  in  the 
solid  rubber  to  make  them  more  flexible — of  different  shapes 
and  arranged  in  different  Avays  in  the  A'arious  makes  of  tire. 
The  different  types  are  described  and  explained  in  an  article 
entitled  "Easy  Riding  on  HeaAj^  Motor  Vehicles,"  contributed 
to  Bus  Transportation  (New  York).  Of  all  factors  influencing 
riding  comfort,  says  the  Avriter,  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective.  His  article  has  to  do  Avith  the  easy  riding 
of  buses  AA'ith  say  twenty  or  more  seats,  operated  on  city  streets 
or  surfaced  highAA-ays.  On  the  smaller  A'ehieles  pneumatic 
tires  are  uniAersally  used.     He  says: 

"The  old-time  motor  truck  was  of  the  battering-ram  type, 
a  carrier  of  heaA-y  dead  loads,  Avith  practically  no  attention  paid 
to  the  riding  comfort  of  driA-er  or  other  passengers. 

"This  early  truck,  Avhich  has  long  been  superseded  by  im- 
proAed  designs,  Avas  fitted  with  solid  tires,  because  they  were  the 
only  type  available.  The  tires  Avere  hard  on  the  drivers,  and 
harder  on  the  pocketbooko  of  the  oAVners. 

"So  something  better  was  sought,  and  some  fourteen  years 
ago  a  cushion  wheel,  mounting  the  same  solid  tires,  but  with 
a  flexible  member  interposed  betAA'een  the  tire  itself  and  the 
felloe  of  the  road  Avheel,  Avas  put  on  the  market. 

"At  about  the  same  time  a  softer  compound  was  tried,  and 
this  improA'ed  the  riding  qualities,  altho  at  times  the  tire  mile- 
age was  decreased,  since  the  soft  material  wore  away  much 
more  quickly. 

"For  bus  serA-ice  the  tire  must  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
required  load;  it  must  be  as  light  as  possible,  since  it  forms  part 
of  the  unsprung  Aveight. 

"The  tires  used  on  buses  must  first  of  all  make  for  safety  and 
comfort.  Safety  by  not  sUding,  skidding  or  slipping.  Comfort 
by  being  designed  to  absorb  road  shocks  on  bad  roads,  and  to 
run  smoothly  and  quieth  on  good  roads. 

"These  requirements  are  not  found  100  per  cent,  in  any  type 
of  tire,  but  just  so  far  as  they  are  met  is  it  possible  to  get  riding 
comfort  at  all  operating  speeds,  and  economy  in  both  fuel  eon- 
sumption  and  maintenance. 

"In  addition,  each  set,  front  and  rear,  has  its  own  special 
needs.     The  tires  on  the  front  or  steering  wheels,  for  example. 
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should  hold  to  the  road  either  on  the  straightaway  or  on  curves, 
should  be  able  to  climb  out  of  ruts  and  over  bumps,  and  should 
permit  easy  steering  control.  The  rear-wheel  tires  should  have 
width  and  flexibility  to  give  dri\-ing  traction  at  all  loads  and 
speeds;  they  should  stick  to  the  road  so  as  to  provide  effective 
braking,  and  should  carry  away  the  heat  generated  at  the  surface 
of  the  tires. 

"These  conditions  are  met  only  with  dififieulty  in  solid  tires, 
which  have  but  slight  resiliency  and  do  not  pro\ide  sufficient 
cushioning  effect  to  absorb  road  shocks,  or  the  vibrations  caused 
by  the  vehicle  itself. 

"The  first  attempts  to  improve  the  riding  quality  of  sohd 
tires  consisted  of  changes  of  tread  form  or  of  the  rubber  com- 
pound used.  Xow  rubber,  w^iile  it  can  not  be  compressed,  can 
be  squeezed  out  of  shape.  Instead  of  a  solid  band  of  rubber,  the 
logical  construction  makes  use,  therefore,  of  openings  or  dis- 
placement spaces,  where  the  rubber  can  flow. 

"These  tires  are  designed  so  that  the  area  of  road  contact  can 
change  quickly  and  easily,  thus  providing  a  bear- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  load  or  road  (shock)  re- 
quirements. 

"The  combination,  of  soft  compound  and  de- 
pressions, forms  the  basis  of  so-called  cushion  tires. 
The  Mason  tire  has  two  rows  of  tread  depressions, 
each  being  comparatively  long  and  narrow.  In 
Hood  and  Firestone  cushion  tires  bars  of  rubber 
are  built  up  between  the  outside  sections  of  the 
contour. 

"The  Swinehart  cushion  tire  has  a  tread  filled 
with  many  small  round  holes.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  construction  that  the  holes  close  up  at  the 
point  of  road  contact,  thus  forming  a  pneumatic 
cell,  which  prevents  the  picking  up  of  stones. 

"After  providing  notches  or  depressions  on  the 
outside,  the  next  step  %\as  to  open  up  the  interior 
of  the  tires,  and  thus  permit  increased  displace- 
ment. In  the  Goodrich  'semi-pneumatic'  tire,  an 
arch-shaped  opening  runs  around  the  center  of  the 
base.  The  Overman  tire  has  a  triangular  opening 
around  the  base,  braced  by  a  metal  band. 

"Another  of  the  hollow-center  types,  the  Good- 
year cushion,  has  an  o\al-shaped  cavity,  which  is 
said  to  give  a  spring  action  independent  of  the 
cushioning  power  of  the  rubber  itself. 

"The  K.  F.  &  C  cord  tire  has  staggered  open- 
ings crosswise  of  the  tire.  The  maker  claims  that 
these  openings  furnish  resiliency,  and  radiate  heat 
created  by  braking  or  by  the  action  of  the  tire. 

"Thus  the  cushion   tire,  or  as  it   is  sometimes 
called,  the  semi-solid  tire,  represents  an  effort  to 
combine  the  durability  of  the  solid  with  the  easy 
riding    quality    of    the    pneumatic.     The    U.    S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  tested  many  cushion  tires  and  has 
found  that  as  regards  riding  comfort  they    stand  between  the 
solid  and  the  pneumatic,  and  that  they  offer  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  solid  in  reducing  the  effect  of  impact. 

"Other  advantages  of  the  cushion  tire  are  its  compactness, 
thus  permitting  a  low  floor  level  and  center  of  gravity  of  the 
vehicle,  and  also  the  fact  that  air  compressors,  spare  tires,  de- 
tachable rims  are  unneces.sary,  and  blowouts  or  punctures  are 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Ab  regards  actual  application,  a  combination  equipment  is 
finding  favor  with  many  bus  operators,  that  is,  pneumatics  are 
used  on  the  front  to  protect  the  engine  or  the  gasoline  tank  from 
vibration,  and  cushion  tires  on  the  rear. 

"The  maintenance  of  most  cushion  tires  involves  the  same  pre- 
cautions in  regard  to  overloading,  o|)eration  in  car  tracks,  over- 
speeding,  trimming  of  cuts  and  aligning  of  wheels,  as  is  required 
with  solid  tires.  With  the  Overman  tire,  however,  tread  wear 
is  compensated  for  by  cutting  off  the  outside,  after  the  tire  is 
run  from  10,()00  to  l."),0()0  miles.  It  is  said  that  this  can  be 
done  by  the  driver  in  thirty  minutes  with  the  special  tools 
furnished  by  the  manufacturer." 

The  writer  next  takes  up  the  so-called  cushion  wheel,  whicli 
consists  of  a  resilient  member  interposed  between  the  tire  and 
felloe  of  the  wood  or  steel  wheel.  It  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  the  cushioning  element  transmit  the  drive  from  the  axle 
and  carry  a  load.  Its  most  important  function,  however,  is  to 
absorb  shocks  and  vibrations.  Side  lurch  must  he  provided 
for,  and  undue  side  sway  of  the  body  limited.     Finally,  the 


cushioning  material  .should  not  deteriorate  wath  age,  and  its 
riding  qualities  should  not  be  lessened  by  the  heat  from  the 
brakes.     He  goes  on: 

"One  of  the  oldest  types  of  cushion  wheel,  the  Sewell,  is  built 
up  of  two  wooden  felloes,  between  which  is  a  rubber  cushion, 
cut,  top  and  bottom,  by  V-shaped  grooves.  These  run  across 
in  a  zigzag  design,  arranged  so  that  as  the  pressure  on  the  wheel 
changes,  there  is  always  an  uninterrupted  cushion  between  the 
two  felloes. 

"In  the  Morand  cushion  wheel,  the  cushion  element  is  caged 
in  steel  channels,  and  is  said  to  act  in  compression  at  the  bottom 
and  to  form  a  suspension  member  at  the  top  and  sides.  Thus 
the  resilient  effect  is  equally  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  wheel. 

"The  Meade  cushion  wheel  has  a  T-shaped  band  mounted 
directly  upon  the  wooden  felloe  of  the  wheel.  The  upright  leg 
of  the  invei'ted  T  prevents  side  thrust  and  undue  side  motion 
of  the  two  rubber  elements. 
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A  friendly  cushion  of  rul)l>er  In'twi-en   tlic  felloes  softens  their  jars  and  jolts. 


"Four  units,  tiie  wheel,  cushion,  locking  ring  and  cu.shion- 
retaining  rim,  make  up  the  Smith  cushion  wheel.  When  the 
four  parts  are  assembled,  all  are  held  in  place  automatically  and 
the  wheel  is  ready  for  the  ])ressed  on  tii'e.  Xo  bolts,  keys  or 
pins  are  used." 


STEERING  SHIPS  BY  MICROPHONE— During  the  war   the 

location  of  the  enemy  l)y  nuasuring  the  distance  of  his  bat- 
teries by  means  of  .sound  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  i)erfec- 
tion.  Successful  experiments  have  recently  been  made  to  ai)ply 
this  principle  to  the  steering  of  ships  in  foggy  weather  and  along 
dangerous  coasts.  This  is  accomplished,  according  to  the 
Zcitschrifl  des  Vcreins  Deitlsrhen  I ngenieure,  in  the  following 
manner: 

"The  shij)  inquires  its  position  by  wireless  from  the  coast 
station.  The  latter  thereui)on  requires  it  to  make  a  sound  signal 
which  is  received  by  a  series  of  microphones  distributed  along  the 
coast.  Tlu'se  microphonivs  are  connected  by  wire  with  some 
sort  of  indicator  apjjaratus,  such  as  an  o.scillograi)h.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  cover  a  stretch  of  coast  from  20  to  30  miles  long  in  this 
manner.  The  sound  signals  are  magnified  to  the  required  de- 
gree and  the  oscillograph  records  the  time  intervals  between  the 
signals  from  the  \arious  microphones,  so  that  they  can  be  read 
instantly  even  when  only  a  hundred  to  the  second  apart.  Dis- 
tinct signals  from  three  microphones  suffice  to  indicate  the  loca- 
tion of  the  shij).  In  a  recent  test  a  point  43^  miles  distant  from 
the  Kiel  Canal  was  measured  with  a  precision  within  100  feet." 
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LONDON'S  MICROBE  FARM 

TWELVE  HUNDRED  different  kinds  of  microlies  are 
bred  and  fed  in  the  National  Collection  of  Type  Cultures 
in  London,  called  by  David  Masters,  in  an  ai'ticle  in 
Conquest,  "London's  microbe  farm."  The  "fai-ni"'  is  located  in 
the  Lister  Institute  at  the  top  of  a  tall  building  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  It  is,  says  Mr.  Masters,  a  fine  modern  laboratory 
about  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  "vnde.  One  side  is  of  islass.  and 
through  it  may  be  seen  the 
chimneys  and  roofs  of  tlie 
metropolis,  while  under  the 
windows  for  the  whole  length 
runs  a  working-bench  or  table. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  is 
a  roll-top  desk;  a  microscope, 
carefully  screened  from  dust 
"ttith  a  glass  shade,  stands  on 
a  table  in  a  corner;  at  each  end 
are  eases,  and  near  the  door  are 
a  couple  of  incubators.  Thus 
the  microbe  farm  at  fii-st  sight. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council.  He 
goes  on. 

"In  this  innocent-looking 
laboratory,  with  its  air  of 
peace,  all  the  most  diabolical 
diseases  that  torture  mankind 
are  confined.  All  the  microbes 
are  imprisoned  in  glass  test- 
tubes,  which  are  kept  in  various 
compartments  in  the  glass  cases 
near  the  door.  They  are  pre- 
vented from  straying  out  of 
their  prisons — and  other  germs 
are  prevented  from  breaking 
in — by  little  pieces  of  cotton- 
wool pushed  into  the  mouths 

of  the  tubes.  The  tubes  may  ]>e  seen  iu  their  thousands,  with 
the  tufts  of  cotton-wool  poking  out  of  the  tops,  some  of  the 
tufts  being  white,  some  pink,  some  yellow,  others  a  mixture 
of  pink  and  purple. 

"It  is  rather  intriguing  to  see  all  these  colored  tufts  of  wool 
dotted  about  the  eases.  Actually  these  little  spots  of  color 
dotted  about  are  rather  decorative,  but  their  purpose  is  strictly 
scientific  and  useful." 

"VMiat  do  you  feed  a  deadly  microbe  if  j-ou  wish  to  keep 
him  feeling  fit  and  in  good  trim?  WeU,  here  are  the  directions 
to  be  followed: 

"  There  is  an  old  saying  .that  'one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.'  Similarly,  one  microbe's  meat  is  another's  poison. 
The  food  that  one  microbe  will  thrive  on  would  kill  another 
sort  of  microbe.  Dangerous  as  are  all  these  microbes,  they  are 
worth  more  alive  than  dead,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  studv'  their 
health  by  giving  them  the  food  they  Uke.  The  base  of  alljhese 
preparations  is  agar,  which  is  a  jelly  obtained  from  a  Japanese 
seaweed. 

"Some  germs  have  a  predilection  for  egg,  and  so  they  are 
given  an  f^gg  flip  in  agar;  the  yeast  germs  thirst  for  beer,  and 
are  supplied  with  it,  strictly  according  to  the  doctor's  orders; 
some  germs  Uke  a  Little  beef  tea  and  agar.  Their  tastes  are  very 
varied  and  the  different-colored  wools  are  used  to  indicate  the 
sort  of  food  they  like. 

"One  dish,  which  certain  germs  love,  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  potato  is  peeled  and  cut  tip  into  pieces  the 
size  of  knobs  of  sugar.  These  potato  knobs  are  steamed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  after  which  the  mixture  is  strained  thi-ough  a 
cheesecloth,  and  the  starch  that  is  squeezed  out  is  added  to  the 
broth. 

"A  certain  quantity  of  milk  is  then  added,  with  4  per  cent, 
of  agar,  and  the  concoction  is  then  steamed  thi'ee  times  in 
order  to  sterilize  it  thoroughly. 

"This  mixture  is  put  into  test  tubes,  which  are  thoroughly 
roUed  to  distribute  the  starch  ev  enly,  after  which  the  tubes  are 
sloped  and  a  tiny  colony  of  germs  that  can  not  be  seen  ^vith  the 


naked  eye  is  placed  on  the  grayish  jelly  to  feed  and  breed.  A 
tuft  of  cotton-wool  of  a  certain  color  to  stop  the  tube,  and  the 
l>aaqu?t  is  complete.  Strangely  enough,  some  germs  grow  best 
in  an  upright  tube,  others  thrive  only  when  the  tube  is  sloped. 
"The  eye  of  the  Curator  lights  up  as  he  talks  about  his  pets. 
He  walked  to  a  case  and  picked  out  a  tube.  'This  is  the  plague,' 
he  said  calmly. 

"I  wondered  what  would  happen  if  I  dropt  the  tube  on  the 
floor.  Then  he  went  across  to  one  of  the  incubators  and  picked 
out  another  tube.     'This  is  the  'flu,'  he  said,  and  I  gazed  with 

interest   on   the   scourge   that 
sets  tis  all  sneezing. 

"It  was  just  an  amber- 
colored  stain,  branching  out 
something  like  a  seaweed,  in 
a  clear  jelly.  Nothing  could 
have  appeared  more  innocent, 
yet  few  things  are  more  deadly. 
The  stain  in  the  tube  was  caused 
by  countless  influenza  germs, 
enough  to  infect  thousands  of 
people  with  the  most  \Trulent 
form  of  the  disease. 

"'They're  harmless  enough 
here,'  I  said.     'But ' 


"DOWN   ON  THE  FARM." 

The  farmer  who  tends  the  countless  flocks  and  herds  of  diabolical  dis 

caso  germs.  Dr.  R.  St.  John  Brook.s,  and  his  assistant,  Mi.ss  M.  Rhodes 


"I  handed  back  the  tube, 
and  the  doctor  placed  it  in 
the  incubator.  It  seems  strange 
to  think  of  influenza  germs 
catching  cold,  yet  they  can,  and 
do,  and  if  they  catch  cold  they 
die.  Thus,  they  are  kept  in  the 
incubator  at  blood  heat,  where 
they  tlirive  and  multiph-.  The 
incubator  is  also  used  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  microbe 
farm  is  not  devoted  solely  to 
those  germs  that  afflict  human- 
ity. The  germs  that  wage  war 
on  plant  life  and  cause  such 
havoc  among  animals,  and 
bu'ds,  and  fishes,  are  also  bred 
and  fed  in  this  laboratory  at 
Chelcsa. 

"'Have  you  onion  mildew?'  I  asked; 

"The  Curator  went  to  a  card  index,   and  from    thence  to  a 
case,  from  which  he  took  a  tube.     It  looked  so  harmless,  yet  I 
wonder  how  many  millions  of  onions  it  has  destroyed. 
"'Can  you  show  me  tetanus?'  I  inquired. 

"'Certainly,'  said  the  doctor,  and  a  moment  later  I  held  a 
few  billions  of  the  germs  that  cause  lockjaw.  If  the  tube  had 
broken  in  my  hand,  and  the  deadly  bacteria  had  entered  the 
wound,  I  might  have  died  a  horrible  death.  I  consoled  myself 
vv-ith  the  thought  that  science,  -with  its  anti-tetanus  serum,  might 
have  saved  me,  providing  the  injections  were  made  in  time. 

"There  are  altogether  some  1,200  different  organisms  in  the 
collection — 1,200  different  microbes  to  be  tended  and  fed  on 
the  farm — and  in  all  about  6,000  tubes.  Directly  a  new  microbe 
comes  along,  its  name  is  entered  on  a  card,  with  particulars  of 
whence  it  came  and  when  it  was  isolated  and  by  whom.  Other 
particulars  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  germ  are  noted,  so  the 
Curator  has  onlj'  to  look  at  the  card  index  to  find  out  all  about  it. 
Each  organism  in  the  collection  is  indexed  in  this  way,  a  number 
is  given  it,  and  this  same  number  is  marked  on  the  tube  in  which 
it  is  kept.  Consequently  it  is  possible  to  find  any  microbe  with- 
out delay,  and  without  any  danger  of  mixing  it  up  with  some  other 
microbe. 

"Scientists  and  teachers  are  continually  working  all  over  the 
country,  and  frequently  they  require  certain  cultures  to  work  on 
or  show  to  students.  L'ntU  a  year  ago  there  was  no  central 
British  collection  on  which  they  could  draw.  Scientists  did 
their  best  to  supply  each  other,  but  often  those  engaged  in 
research  work  were  compelled  to  'm-ite  to  New  York,  Prague, 
Vienna,  or  Paris,  for  the  culture  they  sought.  Sometimes  they 
could  not  obtain  it  even  then.  The  new  microbe  farm  obviates 
all  this,  and  for  a  shilling  or  so — in  certain  cases  no  charge  is 
made  at  all — the  deadliest  microbe  that  afflicts  man  or  beast 
may  be  bought,  comfortably  housed  in  a  test  tube  with  a  proper 
supply  of  food,  and  carefully  packed  in  cotton-wool.  Inquiries 
come  from  all  over  the  world,  and  about  300  tubes  are  sent  out 
ev"ery  month. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  the  National  Collection  of  Type 
Culttires  is  proving  a  great  boon  to  science." 


TAKE  THE  RADIO  SET  ON  VACATION 

THE  RADIO  AMATEUR  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL  to 
include  his  ^ecei^^ng  outfit  in  his  summer-vacation 
equipment,  urges  IMr.  Pierre  Boucherou  in  an  article 
in  Popular  Radio  (New  York).  There  is  no  reason,  he  says, 
why  any  one  need  miss  the  radio  programs,  even  tho  their  vaca- 
tion carries  them  into  the  wilderness.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  make  up  or  purchase  a  portaljle  set,  complete  in  every  detail, 
which  can  readily  find  room  in  a  suit-case. 

In  speaking  thus,  Mr.  Boucheron  is  not  confining  attention 
to  the  fortunate  few  who  are  al)le  to  equip  themselves  with  radio- 
amplifiers,  using  a  loop  antenna.  Ho  has  in  mind  the  rank  and 
file  of  radio  enthusiasts,  whose  equipment  is  of  the  usual  type, 
requiring  an  outside  antenna.  And  he  gives  some  useful  hints 
as  to  the  practical  man- 
agement of  such  an  out- 
fit when  taken  to  the 
country,  with  particular 
reference  to  safeguard- 
ing against  lightning. 
We  read: 


bolt  of  lightning  striking  the  aerial  than  in  striking  an  ordinary 
telephone  or  telegraph  line.  It  is  the  heavy  inductive  effects 
induced  in  all  metallic  conductors  by  lightning  which  may  dam- 
age the  delicate  receiving  instruments  or  possibly  shock  the 
operator. 

"A  safe  plan  is  further  to  protect  the  radio  installation  by 
grounding  the  aerial  at  each  approach  of  a  thunder-storm.  This 
is  best  done  by  installing  a  large  size  single-pole,  double-throw 
switch  outside  of  the  house  where  the  aerial  enters." 


6'seporo''on 
ieftvem  »»•//-<• 
o^a  house 


G^ount^  rv/re 


it^oxe/t  p/'pe  or  ryo/er  /7JO/n 
Mo/s/  Sar//>\ 


From  "Popular  Radio." 

TO   MAKE  YOUR   RADIO  SET  LIGHTNING-PROOF. 

This  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  antenna  and  the  reecMVing  instruments; 
note  how  tlio  lightning  aiTCster  should  bo  connected  up  and  the  methods  both  of 
grounding  the  set  outside  the  house  for  protection  against  lightning  and  also  inside 
the  house  for  operation.  For  efficient  reception  two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind; 
high  supports  for  the  antenna  and  a  good  solid  grouad  for  operation. 


"Summer-time  radio 
is  sure  to  become  ex- 
tremely popular.  It  offers 
a  serWce  unparalleled  in 
its  scope  and  usefulness. 
The  vacationist  has  at 
once  the  news  of  the 
daj%  weather  reports, 
music,  lectures  on  the 
how-and-why  of  camp- 
ing, and  what  not.  It  is 
assumed,  of  course,  that 
the  prospective  radio- 
vacationist  locates  at  a 
point  not  too  remote 
from  the  nearest  broad- 
casting station,  other- 
wise he  can  not  hope  to 
secure  good  receiving  re- 
sults. In  general,  the 
details  of  erecting  a  jjort- 

able  radio  receiving  set  are  the  same  as  those  applying  to  city 
operation,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  make 
permanent  antenna  and  ground  systems.  A  1 25-foot  wire 
stretched  between  two  near-by  trees  for  antenna,  and  a  piece  of 
mpe  sunken  into  moist  earth  or  dropt  in  an  adjacent  pond  or 
stream,  will  form  the  ground. 

"Aside  from  the  outdoor  use  of  radio  during  the  summer 
months,  there  are  some  important  protective  details  which  must 
be  followed  by  the  broadcast  enthusiast,  no  matter  where  the 
set  is  located,  when  he  employs  an  outdoor  antenna. 

"How,  for  instance,  can  he  protect  himself  from  lightning? 

"First  of  all  by  equipping  his  recei\'iiig  set  with  a  suitable 
lightning  arrester.  This  is  nothiixg  more  than  a  simple  device 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  plug  fuse  used  in  electric  light  cir- 
cuit, and  the  National  Electric  Code  insists  that  such  device 
be  employed  in  connection  with  receiving  antennae.  This  rule 
is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  protective  devices 
for  regular  land  telephone  lines,  telegraphs,  fire  alarms,  and  other 
signal  systems.  The  arrester  is  really  a  simple  appliance  and  is 
usually  furnished  with  receiving  antenna  equipment,  with  full 
directions  for  installing.     There  are  two  general  makes: 

The  vacuum  type. 

The  fuse  type. 

The  function  of  the  lightning  arrester  is  to  divert  to  ground 
the  heavy  electrical  charges  picked  up  by  the  aerial  during  a  local 
thunderstorm  and  thus  protect  tho  receiving  instruments.  In 
other  words,  the  arrester  drains  off  e-xeessivo  charges  from  the 
receiving  circuit.     In  general,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  an  actual 
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THE  NEW  FIRE  REGULATIONS 

AS  WAS  EXPECTED,  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
L^     writers  have  issued  amended  rules  applying  to  the  in- 
-i-   -IL  stallation  of  radio  receiving  stations.     The  new  specifica- 
tions, applying  to  receiving  stations  only,  are  of  such  importance 

that  we  reproduce  them 
in  full: 

"a.  Antennae  outside 
of  buildings  shall  not 
cross  over  or  imder  elec- 
tric light  or  power  wires 
of  any  circuit-carrying 
current  of  more  than 
six  hundred  volts,  or 
railway  trolley  or  feeder 
wires,  nor  shall  it  be  so 
located  that  a  failure  of 
either  antenna  or  of  the 
above-mentioned  elec- 
tric light  or  power  wires 
can  result  in  a  contact 
between  the  antenna  and 
such  electric  light  or 
power  wires. 

"Antennte  shall  bo 
constructed  and  installed 
in  a  strong  and  durable 
numner  and  shall  be  so 
located  as  to  prevent 
accidental  contact  with 
light  and  power  wires  by 
sagging  or  swinging. 

"Splices  and  joints  in 

the  antenna  span,  unless 

made  with  approv^ed  clamps  or  splicing  devices,  shall  be  soldered. 

"Antenna'  installed  inside  of  buildings  are  not  covered  by  the 

above  spetifications. 

"  b.  Lead-in  wires  shall  be  of  copper,  approved  copper-clad 
steel  or  other  approved  metal  which  will  not  corrode  exces- 
sively, and  in  no  case  shall  they  be  smaller  than  No.  14  B.  &  S. 
gage,  except  that  ai)i)roved  copper-clad  steel  not  less  than  No. 
17  B.  &  S.  gage  may  l)e  used. 

"Lead-in  wires  on  the  outside  of  buildings  shall  not  come 
nearer  than  four  (4)  inches  to  electric  light  and  power  wires 
unless  separated  therefrom  by  a  continuous  and  firmly  fixed 
non-conductor  that  will  maintain  permanent  separation.  The 
non-conductor  shall  bo  in  addition  to  any  insulation  on  the  wire. 
"  Lead-in  wires  shall  enter  building  through  a  non-combustible, 
non-absorptive  insulating  bushing. 

"c.  Each  lead-in  wire  shall  be  provided  with  an  approved 
protective  device  properly  connected  and  located  (inside  or 
outside  the  building)  as  near  as  practicable  to  tho  point  where 
tho  wire  enters  tho  building.  The  protector  shall  not  be  placed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  easily  ignitible  stuff,  or  where  ex- 
posed to  inflammable  gases,  or  dust,  or  flyings  of  combustible 
materials. 

"Tho  protective  device  shall  be  an  approved  lightning  arrester 
which  will  operate  at  a  potential  of  five  hundred  (500)  volts  or 
less. 

"The  use  of  an  antenna  grounding  switch  is  desirable,  but 
does  not  obviatt;  the;  necessity  for  th(^  approved  protective 
device  required  in  this  section.     The  antenna  grounding  switch 
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if  installed  shall,  in  its  closed  position,  form  a  shunt  around  the 
])rotective  device. 

"d.  The  ground  wire  may  be  bare  or  insulated  and  shall  be  of 
copper  or  approved  copper-clad  steel.  If  of  copper,  the  ground 
wire  shall  be  not  smaller  than  No.  14  B.  &  S.  gage,  and  if  ap- 
proved copper-clad  steel  it  shall  be  not  smaller  than  Xo.  17 
B.  &  S.  gage. 

The  ground  wire  shall  be  run  in  as  straight  a  line  as 
possible  to  a  good  permanent  ground.  Preference  shall  be 
gi\  on  to  water  piping.  Gas  ]U]nng  shall  not  be  used  for  ground- 
iivg  prolcclive  devices.  Other  ]>ermissible  grounds  are  grounded 
steel  frames  of  buildings  or  other  grounded  metallic  work  in  the 
building  and  artificial  grounds  such  as  driven  pipes,  plates, 
cones,  etc. 

"The  ground  wire  shall  be  protected  against  mechanical 
injury.  An  approved  groimd  clamp  shall  be  used  whercAcr 
the  ground  wire  is  comiected  to  pipes  or  piping. 

"o.  Wii'es  inside  buildings  shall  bo  securely  fastened  in  a 
Avorkinanlike  manner  and  shall  not  come  nearer  than  two  (2) 
inches  to  any  electric  light  or  power 
wire  unless  separated  therefrom  by 
some  continuous  and  firmly  fixt  non- 
conductor making  a  permanent  sep- 
aration. This  non-conductor  shall  bo 
iix  addition  to  any  regular  insulation 
on  the  wh-e.  Porcelain  tubing  or  ap- 
])roved  flexible  tubing  may  be  used 
for  encasing  wires  to  comply  Avith 
this  rule. 

"f.  The  ground  conductor  may  be 
run  inside  or  outside  of  building. 
When  receiving  equipment  ground 
wire  is  run  in  full  compliance  with 
rules  for  Protective  Ground  Wire,  in 
Section  d,  it  may  be  used  as  the 
ground  ccmductor  for  the  protective 
device." 

Regulations  covering  sending  sta- 
tions have  also  been  drawn  up,  and 
copies  may  be  secured  from  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  UnderA\Titers. 
Caution  is  given  against  experiment- 
ing Avith  lighting  circuits  and  other 
high-voltage  systems.  "  It  is  reported 
that  not  long  ago  three  children,  at 
Aiken,  South  Carolina,  were  burned 
to  death  in  a  fire  resulting  from  a 
short  circuit  in  a  radio  transformer, 
and  a  New  Jersey  boy  carelessly 
crossed  the  leads  from  his  storage 
battery  and  started  a  fire  that  might 
ha^e  become  serious,  if  it  had  not 
been  promptly  detected.  It  is  because 
of    such    dangers    that    the   National 

Electric  Code  requires  all  wiring  to  be  in  accordance  with  class 
of  installation.  The  Avork  should  alAA'ays  be  inspected  before 
being  placed  in  ser\-ice." 


"In  a  })roliminary  contest  in  which  the  competitors  took 
technical  matter  at  the  rate  of  42  to  4()  words  a  minute,  McElroy 
made  9  typographical  errors  and  G  telegraphic  errors  compared 
Avith  1  typogra])hical  error  and  4  telegraphic  errors  by  J.  C. 
Smyth.  At  f()rty-<iight  words  a  minute  McElroy  made  three 
typographical  and  two  telegraphic  errors,  compared  to  twelve 
typographical  and  throe  t(']i'grai)hic  errors  by  Smyth.  In  the 
contest  for  speed  as  Avell  as  accuracy  McElroy  clinelied  his  claim 
to  the  siher  loA-ing-cup  by  turning  out  perfect  copy  for  two  inin- 
utes  at  the  rate  of  oO}^  Avords  a  minute,  taking  press  matter." 


THE  HUMAN  BODY  AS  AN  AERIAL 

EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  OPERATED  a  radio-receiving 
set  using  electron  tube  amplifiers  is  aware  that  the  human 
body  has  electrical  "capacity,"  and  that  the  sensitive 
tubes  may  be  afiected  thereby.  The  use  of  metal  shields  to  pro- 
tect the  tubes  from  the  electrical  in- 
fluence of  the  operator's  hand  is 
familiar.  I'sors  of  loop  aerials  haAC 
observed,  also,  that  the  rocopti\'ity  of 
the  coil  may  be  very  markedly  modi- 
fied by  touching  it  with  the  fingers. 

It  must  haAe  occurred  to  many  radio 
operators  that  the  human  body,  which 
of  course  possesses  inductance  as  well 
as  capacity,  might  theoretically  serAe 
as  an  antenna.  It  remained,  according 
to  the  report  of  Radio  Digest  Illustrated 
(Chicago),  for  a  captain  in  the  Air 
Service  ReserAc  to  make  accidental 
discovery  of  the  feasibility  of  practi- 
cally .substituting  the  body  for  the 
ordinary  aerial  wire.  Here  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  way  it  happened: 
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WORLDS    CHAMPION   RADIO  OPERATOR 

Theodore  McElroy,  who  receives  at  fifty  words 
a  minute,  and  his  silver  championship  cup. 


A  NEW  RADIO   CHAMPION 

WHEN  THE  RADIO  NOVICE  HEARS  for  the  first 
time  the  curious  chatter  of  radiotelegraph  signals, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  marvel  that  any  one  can  make 
head  or  tail  of  such  a  singsong.  The  expert  haughtily  assures 
him  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  read  such  signals;  but  in  giAing 
this  assurance,  the  expert  does  not  refer  to  signals  coming  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  words  a  minute.  Only  a  foAv  ears  can  be  trained 
to  catch  telegraph  signals  oiit  of  the  air  at  such  a  rate.  The 
man  who  excels  all  others  at  the  moment,  according  to  the 
records,  is  Mr.  Theodore  McElroy,  Radio  Operator  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  who  became  world  champion  radio  operator  in  a  contest 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  radio  show  at  the  Seventy- 
first  Regiment  Armory  in  NeAv  York  City,  on  ]May  24.  The 
NeAv  York  Times  giAes  this  account  of  the  contest: 


"  Ra(iio])hone  operators  haA'e  util- 
ized a  hundred  different  things  for 
aerials  to  be  used  Avith  their  receiAang 
sets.  Ribs  of  raised  umbrellas,  a  tin 
roof,  the  springs  of  a  bed,  the  rain- 
spouts  at  the  side  of  a  house,  and 
mahy  other  doA-ices,  all  haA'e  an- 
sAverod  the  purpose  satisfactorily. 
But  now  the  discoAery  has  been  made 
that  the  human  body  is  an  antenna. 

"Credit  for  this   discoAery  goes  to 

Capt.  Donald  H.  Muse  of  the  Air  Ser- 

A  ice  ReserAe.     Captain  Muse  was  not 

making  a  radio  demonstration  at  the 

time,  but    simply  was  entertaining  a 

number  of  officers  with  a  receiving  set 

he  has  installed  in  his  quarters. 

"A  concert  AAas  being  broadcasted  OA-er  WLW,  operated  by  the 

Crosley  ^Manufacturing  Company  of  Cincinnati,  manufacturers 

of  radiophones,  and  Captain  Muse  had  tuned  in  with  excellent 

results. 

' '  For  a  time  the  Captain  and  his  friends  were  content  to  listen 
to  the  program  of  the  eA-eniug.  Then  the  OAvner  of  the  set  was 
seized  V>y  a  foAcr  of  exi^erimentation.  It  was  Avhile  he  was 
demonstrating  some  of  the  things  of  which  his  set  was  capable 
that  he  stumbled  onto  something  which  he  himself  would  have 
thought  was  quite  impossible. 

' '  The  ground  Avire  of  the  set  had  been  disconnected  to  demon- 
slrate  that  the  set  Avould  receiAC  as  usual.  Then  the  Captain, 
liis  hands  slightly  moist  Avith  perspiration,  unhooked  a  three-foot 
insulated  copper  Avire  leading  to  his  outside  aerial  and  by  accident 
held  the  bare  Avire  or  exposed  end  of  the  wire  between  his  fingers. 
To  his  surprize  music,  faint  but  audible,  continued  to  reach  his 
ears  through  the  headphones. 

"Hastily  he  remoA-ed  the  insulation  from  half  of  the  tlu-ee-foot 
copper  Avu-e  and  then  tuned  in  his  set  to  its  most  delicate  adjust' 
ment.  He  divided  up  the  available  listening  apparatus  and  grip- 
ping the  Avire  firmly  in  his  hand,  told  the  guests  to  listen.  They 
were  amazed.  Before  their  eyes  was  the  set  functioning  without 
a  ground  connection,  Avith  the  body  of  their  host  as  an  aerial. 
"Captain  Muse  clamped  a  pair  of  headphones  on  his  phono- 
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graph  so  that  the  horn  would  act  as  an  amplifier.  Then  he  held 
the  bare  copper  "vvire  in  his  hand  and  the  room  was  filled  as  if  with 
distant  music.  He  transferred  the  copper  strand  to  his  mouth 
and  the  harmonj'  instantly  was  intensified  by  the  more  perfect 
conduction. 

"He  asked  another  officer  to  take  hold  of  the  wire  with  him  and 
learned  that  the  music  came  in  stronger  by  \'irtue  of  the  dual 
aerial.  A  third,  fourth  and  fifth  man  attached  himself  to  the  wire 
and  its  non-insulated  surface  and  the  music  became  so  strong 
that  the  doors  of  the  phonograph  had  to  be  closed.  When  all  the 
men  let  go  of  the  "wire  so  that  it  dangled  in  mid-air  the  sound 
stopt  entirely." 


RADIO    SERMONS   FOR   PASTORLESS 
CHURCHES 

THE  SOUTH  HAS  BEEX  THOUGHT  rather  backward 
in  radio  matters,  but  now  Ave  learn  that  down  in  Louisi- 
ana the  initiative  is  being  taken  in  an  application  of  radio 
that  will  probably  soon  become  universal.  This  is  the  broad- 
casting of  sermons  from  an  important  church,  to  be  received 
by  congregations  of  numerous  small  churches  at  a  distance. 
The  church  that  is  about  to  institute  this  practise  is  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Shreveport.  In  Science  and  Invention 
(New  York)  we  read : 

"The  station  "will  have  a  normal  radius  of  1,500  miles,  but 
under  favorable  conditions  may  be  picked  up  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  by  ships  at  sea.  It  will  use  a  200-watt  set,  sending 
on  a  360-meter  wave-length. 

■'Sermons,  lectures,  choir  and  congregational  singing,  organ 
recitals,  chime  concerts,  and  a  daily  news  serAnce  will  be  among 
the  features  available  to  those  ha^ang  receiA-ing  sets.  The 
auditorium,  the  largest  in  the  city,  Avill  be  iised  as  a  civic  center, 
and  the  world's  most  noted  singers  and  lecturers  will  be  heard 
here.     Their  programs  and  lectures  ^dll  be  broadcasted. 

"Several  hundred  small  churches  throughout  the  Southwest, 
most  of  which  haA-e  no  pastor,  are  installing  receiA-ing  outfits, 
and  their  congregations  will  worship  with  the  congregation  of  the 
Shreveport  congregation. 

"The  church,  built  at  a  cost  of  SfjOO.OOO,  v,;.s  dedicated  Sun- 
day, April  23.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  Bai)tist  churches  in  the 
world,  ha^-ing  .")1,(XK)  square  feet  of  floor-space  and  a  seating 
capacity  for  8,000  people. 

"Eventually  all  the  larger  churches  -will  broadcast  sermons. 


GETTING    SMALLER    EVERY    DAY. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xcus. 


and  who  can  tell  but  that  this  will  not  be  the  better  method  of 
listening  to  the  preacher?  Then  every  house  will  be  a  house  of 
worship  as  well  as  a  home,  as  it  should  be. 

"Very  expensive  churches  will jio  longer  be  necessary,  but  the 
minister  who  places  his  sermon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  more 
than  usual  interest  will  be  the  one  to  whom  Ave  Avill  all  listen." 


RADIO  FOR  ANIMALS— Students  of  animal  psychology  Avill 
note  Avith  interest  the  efforts  of  an  elephant  trainer  to  teach  his 
charges  to  recei\'e  orders  by  radio,  so  that  they  can  go  through 
their  performance  Avithout  apparent  human  direction.  Experi- 
ments of  a  similar  type    haA'e  apparently  been  made  by  Mr. 
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THE   LATEST   RADIO    RECRUIT. 


Edgar  C.  Gau.se,  of  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  his  pupil 
being  an  English  bulldog,  which  is  reported  to  "listen  in"  Avith 
keen  interest. 

A  photograph  sent  us  by  Air.  C.  H.  Thomas  giA^es  full  assur- 
ance of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  pupil  participates  in  the 
performance.  Possibly  Briggs,  the  cartoonist,  would  be  best 
qualified  to  supplement  the  photograph  Avith  an  interpretative 
series  suggesting  what  th(>  animal  is  thinking  about. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AJND  OPERATE  A  SIMPLE  RECEFVTfNG 
OUTFIT— The  Bureau  of  Standards,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  reissued  Circular  Xo.  120,  entitled  "Construc- 
tion and  Operation  of  a  Simple  Home-Made  Radio  Receiving 
Outfit,"  regarding  Avhich  this  commen'.  is  officially  made: 

"The  construction  of  a  very  simple  radio  receiving  equipment 
for  radio  comnuinication  on  Avave-len}i;llis  Ix-tAveen  (KK)  and  200 
meters  from  high-power  stations  Avithiu  fifty  miles  is  described. 
This  set  may  be  constructed  by  any  one  from  materials  which 
can  be  easily  secured.  The  total  co.st  of  this  ((luipment  need  not 
exceed  SIO.  A  single  outfit,  with  a  crystal  detector  and  an  in- 
ductor variable  by  steps,  is  used.  Instructions  are  given  for 
the  construction  of  the  crystal  detector,  inductor,  necessary 
SAvitches,  antenna,  and  other  parts.  Certain  parts,  such  as  the 
telephone  receiA'ers,  must  be  purchased.  Directions  for  opera- 
tion are  also  given." 

This  publication  is  uoav  ready  for  distribution,  and  any  one 
interested  may  obtain  a  copy  by  sending  fiA'e  cents  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  ""overnment  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.  The  novice  who  wishes  to  install  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  receiving  outfit,  using  a  crystal  detector  (and  there- 
fore limited  in  range)  can  not  do  better  than  to  secure  and  care- 
fully read  this  circular.  Even  the  more  ambitious  amateur  Avill 
find  many  useful  hints  in  the  document ;  and  it  should  be  added 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  equipment  can  be  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  more  sensitive  receiving  ai)paratus,  in  which  a  triode 
(vacuum  tube)  is  substituted  for  the  crystal. 
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THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


THE  TAJ  ^lAHAL  IN  INDIA  has  ahvays  stood  as  the 
supi'eme  gem  of  buildings;  Washington  now  claims  its 
rival  in  the  Lincoln  [Memorial,  dedicated  by  President 
Harding  on  May  30.  The  two  buildings,  devoted  to  memorial 
purposes,  are  similarly  fortunate  in  their  settings.  Reduplicated 
in  the  water  that  forms  tlieir  foreground,  the  sun  by  day  and  the 
moon  by  night  conspire  to  enhance  tlieir  beauty.  Designed  by 
the  architect,  Henry  Bacon,  the  Lincoln  ISIemorial,  has  "not  an 
unnecessary  line,   not  a  fault   in  proportion.     Line  and  mass 
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THE  MAJESTIC  LINCOLN. 

Done  by  Daniel  Chester  French  for  the  Memorial  at  Wasliington. 
The  human  figure  at  the  left  sets  the  scale  for  this  175-ton  statue. 


combine  to  make  that  for  which  idealists  strive — the  unity  that 
is  perfection."  The  sentences  are  written  by  Grace  Phelps  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  where  she  sketches  the  grandiose  plans 
that  are  designed  to  give  Washington  one  of  the  most  impressive 
beauty  spots  in  this  country: 

"The  ^Memorial  stands  in  a  great  open  space  on  a  mound  built 
of  a  series  of  terraces,  rising  to  a  total  height  abo^-e  grade  of  122 
feet.  A  colonnade  of  great  Doric  columns  of  white  marble  sur- 
rounds the  walls,  "v\-ithin  which,  in  the  center  space,  is  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Lincoln.  Each  column,  thirty-six  in  all,  represents 
a  State,  one  for  each  State  existing  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death. 
On  the  walls  above  the  colonnade,  supported  at  intervals  by 
eagles,  are  forty-eight  memorial  festoons,  one  for  each  State 
existing  at  the  present  time. 

"The  setting  of  the  JSIemorial  is  magnificent.    Behind  it  flows 


the  Potomac  and  beyond  rise  llie  hills  of  Virginia.  Nearby  is 
Arlington,  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  men  who  under  Lincoln's 
leadership  went  do-wn  valiantly  into  death  that  the  national 
destiny  might  be  served.  To  the  east,  nearly  a  mile  away, 
stands  in  its  austere  dignity  Washington's  Alonument,  which  is 
to  be  connected  with  the  Lincoln  Memorial  by  a  great  lagoon 
that  will  reflect  both  monuments.  A  mile  beyond  the  Wash- 
ington IMoniiment  is  the  Capitol.  These  three — the  Capitoi, 
Washington's  ^Monument  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial — form  the 
three  great  features  of  the  Alall,  the  plan  of  Avhich  provides  for 
walks  and  drives  and  rows  of  elms  for  the  entire  distance.  It  is  a 
composition  without  parallel  in  any  other  city  in  the  world." 

Such  is  the  outer  shell  designed  to  enshrine  the  Statue  of  Lin- 
coln, conceived  by  Daniel  Chester  French.  The  writer  here 
quotes  words  of  Mr.  Bacon  setting  forth  his  conception  of  the 
Memorial: 

"From  the  beginning  of  mystudj^  I  believed  that  this  Memorial 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  composed  of  four  features:  A 
statue  of  the  man,  a  memorial  of  his  Gettysburg  speech,  a  me- 
morial of  his  second  Inaugural  Address,  and  a  symbol  of  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  stated  it  was  his  paramount  ob- 
ject to  save  and  which  he  did  save.  Each  feature  is  related  to 
the  others  by  means  of  its  design  and  position,  and  each  is  so 
arranged  that  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  in  order 
to  attain  a  unity  and  simplicity  in  the  appearance  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

"The  most  important  object  is  the  statue  of  Lincoln,  in  Avhich 
is  exprest  as  far  as  possible  the  gentleness,  power  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  man." 

The  site  of  the  building  is  isolated  and  austere.  It  is  converted 
from  a  malarial  swamp,  at  first  thought  so  impracticable  that 
"L'ncle  Joe"  Cannon  declared  that  "the  building  would  shake 
itself  down  with  loneliness  and  ague."     But — - 

"A  few  months  ago,  when  'Uncle  .Joe'  announced  his  intention 
of  lea^-ing  Congress,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  the  one  achieve- 
ment in  his  fifty  years  of  ser\'ice  in  Congress  to  which  he  pointed 
■with  most  pride. 

"'If  ever  I  come  back  to  Washington,'  he  said,  'it  won't  be 
to  wander  up  and  do^^^^  through  the  halls  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. You  will  find  me  walking  dowTX  the  Mall  toward  the 
Lincoln  ^Memorial,  or  standing  there,  looking  at  the  statue  of 
the  greatest  man  in  American  history.'" 

John  Hay  is  also  quoted  in  judgment  upon  the  site,  tho  in  his 
case  favorable  from  the  first: 

"Lincoln,  of  all  Americans  next  to  Washington,  deserves  this 
place  of  honor.  Toil  must  not  approach  too  close  to  the  im- 
mortals. His  monument  should  stand  alone,  remote  from  the 
common  habitations  of  men,  apart  from  the  business  and  tur- 
moil of  the  city — isolated,  distinguished  and  serene.  Of  all 
the  sites  this  one,  near  the  Potomac,  is  most  suited  to  the 
purpose." 

In  presenting  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  nation.  Chief 
Justice  Taft  referred  to  the  fifty-seven  j-ears  which  have  "faded 
the  figures  of  Lincoln's  contemporaries,"  lea%ing  him  to  stand 
"grandly   alone."     Then: 

"Here  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  boundary  between 
the  two  sections  whose  conflict  made  the  burden,  passion  and 
triumph  of  his  life,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  it  should 
stand.  Visible  in  its  distant  beauty  from  the  Capitol,  whose 
great  dome  typifies  the  Union  which  he  saved,  seen  in  all  its 
grandeur  from  Arlington,  where  lie  the  nation's  honored  dead 
who  fell  in  the  conflict,  Union  and  Confederate  alike.     It  marks 
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the  restoration  of  the  brotherly  love  of  the  two  sections  in  this 
memorial  of  one  who  is  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Sonth  as  to 
those  of  the  North. 

"Here  is  a  shrine  at  which  all  can  worship.  Here  an  altar 
upon  which  the  supreme  sacrifice  was  made  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Here  a  sacred  religious  refuge  in  which  those  who  love 
country  and  love  God  can  find  inspiration  and  repose." 

In  accepting  the  gift  the  President  said  in  part : 

"Somehow  my  emotions  incline  me  to  speak  simply  as  a  rev- 
erent and  grateful  American  rather  than  one  in  official  respon- 
sibility. I  am  thus  inclined  because  the  true 
measure  of  Lincoln  is  in  his  place  to-day  in  the  heart 
of  American  citizenship,  tho  nearly  half  a  century 
has  passed  since  his  colossal  ser\ice  and  his 
martyrdom. 

"In  every  momi>nt  of  peril,  in  every  hour  of  dis- 
couragement, whenever  the  clouds  gather,  there  is 
the  image  of  Lincoln  to  rivet  our  hopes  and  to 
renew  our  faith.  Whene^'er  there  is  a  glow  of 
triumph  over  national  achieAement  there  comes 
the  reminder  that  but  for  Lincoln's  heroic  and 
unalterable  faith  in  the  Union  these  triumphs  could 
not  have  been. 

"Xo  great  character  in  all  history  has  been  more 
eulogized,  no  rugged  figure  more  monumental,  no 
likeness  more  portrayed.  Painters  and  sculptors 
portray  as  they  see,  and  no  two  see  preciseh'  alike. 
So,  too,  is  there  varied  emphasis  in  the  portraiture 
of  words,  but  all  are  agreed  about  the  rugged  great- 
ness and  the  surpassing  tenderness  and  unfailing 
Avisdom  of  this  master  martyr. 

"History  is  concerned  with  the  things  accom- 
plished. Biography  deals  with  the  methods  and  the 
individual  attributes  which  led  to  accomplishment. 

"The  supreme  chapter  in  history  is  not  emancipa- 
tion, tho  that  achievement  would  have  exalted 
Lincoln  throughout  all  the  ages. 

"The  simple  truth  is  that  Lincoln,  recognizing 
an  established  order,  would  have  compromised 
with  the  slavery  that  existed,  if  he  could  have 
halted  its  extension.  Hating  human  slavery  as  he 
did,  he  doubtless  believed  in  its  ultinuite  abolition 
through  the  developing  conscience  of  the  American 
people,  but  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  Republic  to 
resort  to  arms  to  effect  its  abolition.  Emancipation  was  a 
means  to  the  great  end — maintained  imion  ami  naticmality. 
Here  was  the  great  purpose,  here  the  towering  hope,  here  the 
supreme  faith.  He  treasured  the  inheritance  handed  down  by 
the  founding  fathers,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  wrought  through 
their  heroic  sacrifices,  and  builded  in  their  inspired  genius.  The 
Union  must  be  preserved.  It  was  the  central  thought,  the 
unalterable  purpose,  the  unyielding  intent,  the  foundation  of 
faith.  It  was  worth  evfry  sacrifice,  justified  every  cost,  steeled 
the  heart  to  sanction  every  crimson  tide  of  blood.  .  .  . 

"This  memorial,  matchless  tribute  that  it  is.  is  less  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  than  for  those  of  us  to-day.  and  for  those  who  follow 
after.  His  surpassing  compensation  Avould  have  been  in  living, 
to  have  his  ten  thousand  sorrows  dissipated  in  the  rejoicings 
of  the  succeeding  half  century.  He  loved  'his  boys'  in  the 
army,  and  would  have  reveled  in  the  great  part  they  played  in 
more  than  a  half  century  of  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  concord 
restored. 

"  How  he  would  have  been  exalted  by  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
after  'the  mystic  chords'  were  'touched  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature'!  How  it  would  comfort  his  great  soul  to  know 
that  the  States  in  the  Southland  join  sincerely  in  honoring  him, 
and  have  twice  since  his  day  joined,  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
own  great  heart,  in  defending  the  flag.  How  it  would  soft<'n  his 
anguish  to  know  that  the  South  long  since  came  to  realize  that 
a  vain  assassin  robbed  it  of  its  most  sincere  and  potent  friend 
when  it  was  prostrate  and  stricken,  when  Lincoln's  sympathy 
and  understanding  would  have  helped  to  heal  the  wotind  and 
hide  the  scars  and  speed  the  restoration!  How  with  his  love  of 
freedom  and  justice,  this  apostle  of  humanity  would  have  found 
his  sorrows  tenfold  repaid  to  see  the  hundred  millions  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  reunion  and  nationality,  gi\ing  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  and  all  their  fortunes  to  halt  the  armed 
march  of  autocracy  and  preserve  civilization,  even  as  he 
preserved  union!  .   .   . 

"To-day  American  gratitude,  love  and  appreciation,  give 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  this  long  white  temple,  a  Pantheon  for  him 
alone." 


ENGLISH  TO  BE  SPOKEN  BY  THE  FRENCH 

POLITENESS  IS  STILL  A  FRENCH  VIRTUE.  M. 
^Maurice  Donnay,  academician  and  author,  came  to  this 
country  recently  to  represent,  along  AA^ith  his  colleague, 
M.  Andre  Chevrillon,  France  in  the  American  celebrations  of  the 
Moliere  Tercentenary.  He  declared,  just  before  leaving  us,  that 
his  countrymen  must  learn  English.  His  politeness  withheld 
the  recommendation  that  we  learn  French.     It  is  supplied  for 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

Showing  the  plan  of  Potomac  Park  with  the  Monument  and  the  Memorial  on 
opposite  axes.     Tfie  buildings  on  the  ri§ht  will  eventually  disappear. 


him  by  the  Boston  Transcript,  which  finds  this  suggestion  easily 
implicit  in  what  he  did  say: 

'"When  one  sets  foot  in  America,'  he  declared,  'he  is  con- 
founded by  the  fact  that  our  country  has  not  yet  comprehended 
how  indispensable  it  is  to  study  the  English  language.'  His 
own  unfamiliarity  Avith  the  native  tongue  of  Shake.speare  and 
Lincoln,  he  continues,  resulted  in  a  i)ainful  consciousness  of 
inferiority  at  the  public  gatherings  he  attended  in  the  United 
States.  No  longer  must  Frenchmen  have  any  illusions  with 
respect  to  the  universality  of  the  French  langiuige,  however 
strong  may  be  their  belief  in  its  merits.  The  French  language,  he 
points  out,  is  no  longer  a  'second'  tongue  to  civilized  men  the 
world  over,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  English  is  the  speech 
f)f  two-thirds  of  ci\ilization  makes  it  incuml)ent  on  all  good 
Frenchnun  to  acquaint  themselves  with  English.  'We  must 
learn  English,'  he  warns  his  countrymen.  'It  is  imperative  and 
a  patriotic  necessity.' 

"However  wide  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  destiny  that  awaits  the  Englisli  language,  there  can  surely 
be  no  quarrel  Avith  ^I.  Donnay  on  tlu'  score  of  the  soundness  of 
his  ad\-ice.  The  more  English- studied  in  France  the  better. 
But  the  same  logic  applies  as  forcefully  to  the  reAerse  side  of  the 
same  proposition,  altho  JM.  Donnay  Avith  perfect  propriety 
omitted  to  say  so  in  so  many  Avords.  If  cultivated  Frenchmen 
are  handicai)ped  in  their  unclerstanding  of  Britain  and  America 
through  ignorance  of  the  common  language  spoken  bj'  the  tAvo 
c<iuntries,  so  also  are  Englishmen  and  Americans  handicapped  in 
understanding  France  if  they  have  not  a  Avorking  knoAvledge  of 
the  French  tongue.  To  the  Greeks  all  non-Hellenes  Avere  bar- 
barians, and  in  order  to  OA-crcome  the  barrier  to  common  under- 
standings that  arise  Avhen  men  speak  a  Babel  of  discordant 
tongues,  the  Avorld's  statesmen  long  ago  agreed  that  tVench 
should  be  the  language  of  diplomacy.  An  understanding  of  one 
or  more  foreign  languages  opens  up  ncAv  aAcnues  of  appreciation, 
Avhether  that  language  be  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  or 
any  other,  and  fcAv  accomplishments  are  better  calculated  to 
break  down  national  prejudices." 

The  get-together  policy  suggested  in  these  opinions  of  mutual- 
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ity  has  an  early  realization  in  an  innovation  of  the  Paris  Figaro, 
described  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Erening  Post: 

"Paius,  ISIay  27. — The  first  weekly  'Ainerieau  page'  in  the 
Daili/  Figaro  appeared  Thursday  inoruiiig  untler  the  editorship 
of  Robert  de  Flers  of  the  French  Academy.  Bnt  instead  of  the 
paafe  beiue;  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  as  first  an- 
nounced, it  is  in  French,  and  for  perha])s  the  more  useful  purpose 
of  giving  Parisians  a  better  understanding  of  American  foreign 
policy.  De  Flers  says:  'The  historic  handshake  between  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  does  not  make  up  for  the  dangerous  ig- 
norance the  two  republics  have  of  each  other  that  might  suffice 
to  change  slight  fogs  into  storm  clouds.  For  too  long  Frenchmen 
have  regarded  all  Americans  only  as  well-drest,  practical, 
cautious  folks,  whereas  Americans  look  ujion  all  Frenchmen  as 
wearing  decorations  and  eating  much  Invad.' 

"The  leading  article  in  to-day's  page  is  by  Morton  Fullerton 
on  the  equiliVirium  of  the  two  Powers,  starting  out  with  Roose- 
velt's inter])retation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  applied  to  Tar- 
dieu's  references  thereto  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  last  Tues- 
day. [Europe,  sick  with  war,  said  Tardieu,  had  need  of  the  same 
precautions  which  young  America  took  when  she  proclaimed  the 


is  to  print  something  that  will  provoke  mystified  di.sfussions 
promoting  large  sales.  He  is,  in  fad,  iiKTely  following  an  old 
recipe.  Carlyle  discovered  it  in  his  time — unaware  tho  he  must 
have  been  of  the  way  in  which  his  own  literary  (executors  would 
follow  it.  'If  you  intend,'  he  wrote,  'to  interest  readers — that 
is  to  say  idle  neighbors  and  ft>llow  creatures  in  need  of  gossip — 
there  is  nothing  like  unveiling  yourself:  witness  Jean-Jaeques 
Rousseau  and  nuiuy  another  poor  waste  creature,  going  off  in 
self-conHagration  for  amusement  of  the  parish.'  Needless  to 
remark,  the  astute  writers  for  the  book  market  to-day  have 
greatly  bettered  that  instruction." 
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Copyrit;hted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

LISTENING   TO   HIS   FATHER'S   APOTHEOSIS. 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  the  audience  while  President  Harding 

dedicated  the  Memorial. 


SHALL  A  BOY  JOIN  A  COLLEGE 
FRATERNITY? 

OINING  A  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY  is  a  good  deal  like 
getting  married.  So  ^ATites  a  man  who  holds  the  post  of 
Dean  of  Men  at  the  Univer.sity  of  Illinois.  His  comparison 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  "lottery,"  which  so  fre- 
quently is  flippantly  associated  with  marriage.  Apparently  he 
tliinks  one  may  predetermine  this  matter  pretty 
accurately.  The  humor  of  the  comparison,  how- 
e\er,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  fraternity  man,  like 
a  married  man,  often  comes  to  find  out  that  he 
has  married  the  whole  family.  "A boy  who  joins 
a  fraternity  not  only  becomes  one  of  the  small 
group  of  men  upon  the  campus  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
luit  he  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  less  close, 
but  nevertheless  a  binding  obligation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  chapters  of  the  fraternity 
Avhere^  er  they  may  be  found."  The  writer 
here,  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  does  not  set  a  high 
value  on  this  as  a  deterrent,  tho  he  admits  that 
the  implied  sacrifice  of  individual  initiative  and 
direction  is  deprecated  often  by  parents  as  well 
as  boys.  Compensations,  however,  obtain,  and 
his  views,  exprest  in  the  American  Boy,  are  sup- 
]>orted  by  "several  college  presidents,  college 
])iofes£ors,  and  public-school  superintendents" 
who  are  said  to  ha\e  read  the  article  before  publi- 
cation. Opposition  to  fraternities  often  proceeds 
from  people  who  haAC  never  been  members  of 
any — "men  who  have  judged  from  an  external 
point  of  \dew  only  and  who  have  been  influenced 
by  rumor  and  gossip  and  exaggerated  newspaper 
reports  of  the  pranks  of  college  undergraduates." 
We  read : 


Monroe  Doctrine.  She  did  not  want  interference  from  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  which  was  only  disturbing  and  never  effective.] 
Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  return  of  Maurice  Donnay 
and  Andre  Che\Tillon  from  their  recent  official  mission,  and  there 
is  also  a  column  entitled  'Here  and  There,'  made  up  of  short  news 
items  of  what  Frenchmen  are  doing  in  the  United  States." 


BARING  THE  SOUL  AT  £250  PER— Rousseau  began  it; 
and  the  world  has  long  since  outdone  him.  Writing  books  that 
deal  in  self-disclosure  has  been  so  much  the  fa.shion  that  the  New 
Y'ork  Times  marvels  that  any  one  should  need  to  be  urged  to  do 
it.  Yet  it  has  lately  run  upon  the  "adv."  of  a  London  publisher 
offering  £250  in  "advance  royalties"  for  a  "Book  of  Self-Revela- 
tion." It  may  be  in  the  form  of  diary  or  the  "usual  novel"; 
may  be  long  or  short,  and  "shoidd  preferably  be  anonj-mous." 
The  one  ride  it  must  observe  is  to  be  a  "fearless  expression  of 
truth  to  life."     Upon  all  which  the  Times  thus  comments: 

"In  that  name  many  literary  crimes  have  been  committed, 
and  doubtless  more  will  be.  One  shudders  to  think  of  the  mass 
of  freak  manuscripts  that  will  pour  in  upon  the  ingenious  puli- 
lisher.  His  professions  of  an  earnest  desire  to  give  to  a  waiting 
world  works  tracing  'the  development  of  character'  will  not  de- 
ceive even  the  most  ignorant  clerk  in  his  office.     The  real  intent 


"At  the  present  time  national  Greek  letter 
fraternities,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  fifty,  are  the  organized 
force  in  college  acti\-ities.  They  take  the  place  that  was  once 
occupied  by  the  college  Uterary  society  which  taught  men  to 
speak,  which  interested  them  in  the  politics  of  college,  and 
which  in  general  controlled  and  directed  what  went  on  in  under- 
graduate affairs  outside  of  the  classroom.  But  the  fraternity 
does  still  more  than  this.  There  are  very  few  fraternities  now 
which  do  not  have  their  own  houses  on  every  campus.  If  they 
do  not  own  these  houses,  tho  many  of  them  do,  they  are  well 
enough  organized  to  rent  a  house  and   to  operate  it  successfully. 

"These  houses  form  centers  ot  home  life  which  do  much  to 
take  the  place  of  the  life  which  the  boy  has  known  with  his  own 
family  before  going  away  to  college.  I  have  visited  many  of 
these  houses  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union  and  I  can  testify 
that,  in  a  majority  of  eases,  they  are  well  run  and  furnish  for 
the  young  fellow  in  college  a  home  that  is  comfortable,  that  is  not 
over-luxurious,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  and  the  influences  of 
which  are  on  the  whole  helpful. 

"Should  you,  if  you  are  invited,  join  a  college  fraternity? 
That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  what  you  want,  and  how  free  you 
are  to  pursue  what  j'ou  want.  At  any  rate,  you  should  not  be 
unhappy  if  j-ou  do  not  join. 

"  It  oft^en  costs  more  to  live  in  a  fraternity  house  than  it  does 
outside.  The  food  at  the  fraternity  table  is  ordinarily  better 
than  that  the  student  gets  at  a  boarding-house,  and  the  general 
li\'ing  conditions  are  more  comfortable  and  convenient:  one  has 
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A  VIEW  THAT  LINKS  THE  MEMORIAL  WITH  THE  TAJ  MAHAL. 
Mirrored  in  the  pool  the  Lincoln  Memorial  has  such  beauty  that  only  the  famous  Indian  shrine  is  suggested  as  a  compeer. 


to  pay  for  these.  The  social  life  of  fraternity  men  is  more  active 
and  so  requires  the  expenditure  of  more  money  for  clothing  and 
social  pleasures.  Sometimes  the  living  conditions  have  been 
made  too  luxurious  for  tlie  doing  of  good  work,  and  at  times  the 
social  life  is  excessi\'e  and  the  expenditure  of  monej'  extravagant; 
but  these  conditions  do  not  frequently  or  generally  exist.  I  do 
not  know  any  chapter  of  any  fraternity — and  I  know  hundreds 
of  them — which  does  not  contain  men,  respected  by  every  one  in 
the  chapter  and  in  the  college,  who  are  earning  their  li\ing  in 
college  through  their  own  efforts;  but  in  general,  imless  the  man 
concerned  has  some  special  talent,  this  is  not  so  easy  to  do  un- 
aided when  in  a  fraternity  as  when  out  of  it.  .  .  . 

"The  man  who  joins  a  fraternity  loses  something  of  his  in- 
dependence. He  must  submit  to  regulations,  he  must  learn  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  home  life,  and  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  a  score  or  more  of  people.  He  will  often  have  to  yield 
his  desires  and  his  rights,  perhaps,  to  the  wU  of  the  organization, 
for  those  who  go  into  an  organization  must  be  willing  to  do  what 
will  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  He  must 
learn  to  get  on  with  people,  to  give  up,  to  be  unselfish,  to  do  that 
which  will  be  most  helpful  and  ad\'antageous  to  his  brothers. 
Many  fellows  do  not  like  to  do  this,  and  sometimes  jjarents  do 
not  wish  them  to  learn,  so  that  such  men  would  make  poor 
fraternity  men,  and  they  would  be  unhappy  and  make  their 
friends  unhappy  in  the  making.  .  .  . 

"There  is  a  tendency  when  a  man  joins  a  fraternity  for  him  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  friends  he  meets  within  its  membership,  and 
so  to  narrow  his  interests,  to  restrict  his  acquaintances,  and  to 
undervalue  the  broader  training  which  comes  from  a  more  general 
contact  with  men.  It  is  only  the  weak  and  narrow-minded  man, 
however,  who  will  fall  into  this  snobbishness  and  who  will  restrict 
his  acquaintances  and  his  friends  to  the  men  whom  he  meets 
within  his  fraternity." 

The  man  confronting  himself  with  the  question  of  joining  or 
not  joining— alwaj's  assuming  that  he  is  sought  for  membershij) 
by  some  fraternity — will  find  helpful  suggestions  in  Mr.  Clark's 
article : 

"The  ideals  of  life  formally  set  before  the  fraternity  man, 
and  these  as  1  have  said  are  practically  always  based  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  are  the  highest  possible.  The  character  of  the 
men  who  were  responsible  for  the  founding  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  the  character  of  the  national  oiTlcers  who  are  now  in 
charge  of  fraternity  affairs  in  each  organization  will  substantiate 
this. 

"It  is  tnie  that  young  men  enter  a  fraternity  at  an  age  when 
they  are  thoughtless  and  selfish,  an  age  when  they  are  the  least 
eager  of  any  time  in  their  adult  lives  to  take  responsibility.  It 
should  not  be  thought  strange,  therefore,  that  the}*  do  not  al- 
ways take  the  ideals  of  the  organization  with  which  they  are 
connected  as  seriously  as  an  older  man  would  do,  nor  should 
their  occasional  failure  to  do  so  be  laid  to  the  weakness  of  the 
organization.  It  is  rather  unjust  that  we  more  often  judge  an 
organization  by  its  weakest  member  rather  than  by  its  strongest, 
or  by  the  average  man  who  makes  up  the  bodj-  of  the  group. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  man  who  joins  a  fraternity  subjects  himself 
to  greater  moral  danger  than  the  man  who  remains  out.  The 
moral  standards  of  a  fraternity  are  not  lower  than  the  moral 
standards  of  the  general  communitj'  in  which  it  exists.  If  they 
seem  so,  it  is  because  the  irregularities  of  the  group  are  more 


commented  on  than  are  those  of  the  individual.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  man  who  joins  a  fraternity  gets  with  a  group  of  men 
which  on  the  Avhole  represents  what  is  best  in  the  Hfe  of  the  col- 
lege of  which  he  is  a  member. 

"The  college  man,  ambitious  for  success  in  extra-curriculum 
activities,  stands  a  better  chance  of  getting  on  in  these  if  he  be- 
longs to  a  fraternity  than  if  he  does  not  do  so,  and  this  is  not  be- 
cause the  fraternity  unduly  or  irregularly  dominates  undc^-grad- 
uate  affairs,  but  because  the  man  has  behind  him  an  organiza- 
tion to  direct  and  advise  and  encourage  him.  Competition  in 
undergraduate  affairs,  in  a  big  institution  at  least,  is  strong  and 
persistent,  and  the  unorganized  man,  imless  he  has  tmusual  self- 
reliance,  is  likely  to  lose  heart,  to  take  his  first  defeats  hard,  and 
soon  to  drop  out  of  the  contest.  The  fraternity  man  is  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  He  is  pushed  and  goaded  by  the  organization 
behind  him  to  keep  on,  and  therefore,  he  more  frequentlj-  wins. 
Everj'  business  man  recognizes  the  value  of  organization." 

Caution  is  needed  to  insure  against  lasting  regrets: 

"No  boy  ought  to  join  a  fraternity  simply  because  he  is  asked 
or  Ijeeause  his  friends  are  doing  so,  any  more  than  hv  should  marry 
for  the  same  reasons.  He  should  not  be  deprest  if  he  is  never 
asked.  If  he  joins,  it  should  be  after  some  deliberation;  tho  as 
fraternity  business  is  noAV  run  there  is  frequently-  too  little  chance 
for  prolonged  consideration  of  an  iiivitation;  but  e\-en  the  'get- 
rich-quick'  organization  will,  if  a  man  insists,  give  him  a  few  days 
to  think  the  thing  over.  He  should  take  this  time  even  if  he  has 
nuule  up  his  mind  to  accept.  Go  slowly  when  you  are  consider- 
ing fraternity  membership.  Don't  spend  your  money  on  a  gold 
brick.  .  .  . 

"Not  all  fraternities  are  alike,  and  a  fraternity  that  has  an 
excellent  national  reputation  may  have  a  very  weak  chapter  at 
the  institution  which  you  attend.  The  details  which  are  given 
a  freshman  about  the  organization  he  is  asked  to  join  are  very 
often  prejudiced  details.  Before  accepting  an  invitation  to  join 
any  fraternity,  a  man  ought  to  learn  something  of  its  history,  its 
local  standing,  the  cost  of  membership,  the  activities,  the  scholar- 
ship, and  the  moral  and  social  characteristics  of  its  active  mem- 
bers and  esperyally  of  its  upper  classmen,  for  the  character  of  the 
upper  classmen  determines  largely  the  character  of  the  chapter. 
He  ought  to  ask  his  questions  whenever  pos.sible  of  an  unpreju- 
diced person,  and  the  safest  man  of  whom  to  inquire  is  ordinarily 
the  Dean  of  Men,  who,  if  he  is  the  right  sort,  will  tell  you  frankly. 

"No  boy  ought  to  be  so  fooli.sh  as  to  pledge  himself  wiiile  he 
is  in  high  school.  jSIany  colleges  forbid  it,  and  most  thoughtful 
fraternity  men  are  opposed  to  it.  The  boy  who  does  it  is  not 
gi\'ing  himself  a  fair  chance.  If  he  is  good  enough  to  be  bid  be- 
fore he  comes  to  college,  he  will  not  be  less  so  afterwards.  If  he 
waits  until  he  gets  to  college,  he  has  a  chance  to  make  comparisons 
and  to  choose  more  wisely. 

"When  a  man  joins  a  fraternity,  he  is  choosing  the  friends 
with  whom  he  will  spend  the  most  intimate  hours  of  his  college 
life,  and  possibly  of  his  life  after  he  leaves  college.  He  should 
study  himself  and  them  pretty  carefully  and  unemotionally  be- 
fore making  a  final  choice.  If  they  are  not  his  type  of  men,  if  he 
would  not  care  to  be  like  them,  if  they  do  not  hold  to  the  ideals 
which  to  him  seem  vital,  if  he  would  hesitate  to  take  them  into 
his  home  and  introduce  them  to  his  father  and  mother  and  sister 
and  his  friends,  then  he  had  better  refuse  their  invitation.  He 
will  be  happier  and  better  in  joining  no  organization  than  in 
joining  one  to  which  he  can  not  give  his  allegiance  heart  and  soul." 


WAYWARD  GIRLS  NOT  MADE  ANGELIC  BY  TORTURE 


POETRY  IN  STIUXG-BEANS  SAVED  EVE,  who  had 
spent  seven  years  in  a  State  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, part  of  the  time  in  a  strait-jacket,  from  going 
into  another  tantrum.  A  wise  matron  took  her  into  the  cellar 
where  stood  hundreds  of  rows  of  monotonous  looking  canned 
heans,  and  sketched  what  could  be  done  to  make  them  look 
prettier  and  more  appetizing.  Eve's  imagination  was  quickened ; 
she  went  to  the  job  Avith  alacrity-,  linder  her  direction  glass 
jars  replaced  the  cans,  strips  of  red  peppers  alternated  with  the 


Photos  by  courtesy  of  *'The  Survey,"  Ne\\'  '^^  rk 

REFORMATION  WITHOUT  THE   USE  OF  STRAIT-JACKET  OR  FIRE-HOSE. 

"Xo  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  believe  liow  complete  is  the  miracle  wrought  by  freeing  the  energies  of 
the  fiirl-delinquent  into  channels  of  creative  work,"  says  one  who  has  olwerved  the  change. 


jade  and  ivory  of  the  vegetables.  She  convalesced  mentally 
and  morally,  and  now  she  is  in  a  citj'^  telegraph  office  in  charge 
of  an  important  division.  Dousing  from  a  fire-hose,  or  confine- 
ment on  bread  and  water — still  practised  in  some  institutions  as 
a  means  of  making  wajnvard  girls  fall  in  love  wnth  life  as  it  should 
be — would  not  have  helped  Eve,  or  any  other  girl.  Within  the 
past  decade  a  great  change  has  come  over  correctional  institu- 
tions in  this  country-,  says  ]Miriam  van  Waters,  referee  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court,  who,  after  a  survey  of  twenty-four 
State  training-schools  for  girls  and  young  women,  six  reforma- 
tories and  eight  private  institutions,  writes  in  The  Survey  (New 
York)  that  "no  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  believe  how  complete 
is  the  miracle  "vsTought  bj'  freeing  the  energies  of  the  girl-delin- 
quent into  the  channels  of  creative  work."  She  gives  another 
instance:  Helen,  aged  fifteen,  who  had  run  Sbwax  from  three 
institutions,  had  bobbed  her  hair,  wore  boy's  clothes,  smoked, 
drank,  and  beat  her  way  on  freight  trains,  was  allowed  to  let 
her  fanej'  run  free  in  making  original  dolls  instead  of  being  put 
into  a  strait-jacket  to  make  her  good.  She  "found"  herself, 
and  the  dolls  soon  had  commercial  value.  Later,  when  put  in 
charge  of  a  kitchen  department,  her  only  gesture  of  independence 
was  to  hang  a  sign:  "No  Slang  Here,  by  Heck."  It  was  not 
molested. 


The  yeast  of  change  is  said  to  be  working  in  all  directions. 
Magdalen  Houses,  built  so  as  to  shut  in  the  sinners  and  shut  out 
the  world,  are  going  out  of  fashion  as  places  of  reform.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  behind  the  stone  walls  of  some  of  these 
institutions,  conceived  in  piety  and  nutured  in  charity  tho  they 
were,  "the  interaction  of  shut-in  personalities  brought  riots, 
scandals,  repressions,  cruelty,  reigns  of  petty  t.\Tants,  brief 
but  bloody  battles  and  perversions."  Now,  we  are  told,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  simple  institutions  are  for  the  most  part 

doing  the  l:)est  work.    Samarcand 

Manor,  North  Carolina,  was 
once  an  experimental  private 
school  for  boys  whose  atmos- 
phere blends  with  the  spirit  of 
wholesome  recreation,  while  Bon 
Air,  Virginia;  Clinton  Farms, 
New  Jersey;  Sleighton  Farms, 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  State 
Reformatories  of  Connecticut 
and  Kansas  have  built  them- 
selves around  old  farmhouse.s 
and  retained  theii*  heritage  of 
sturdy  American  living.  Much 
depends  on  the  superintendent, 
since — 

"She  deals  with  broken  ma- 
terial. Home,  school,  church, 
industry',  social  agencies,  police, 
the  court,  the  community  in 
general  have  failed  where  she 
is  expected  to  succeed.  Each 
has  loft  a  signature  of  failure  on 
the  young  person  who  must  be 
remade.  To  many  a  girl  the 
institution  is  an  introduction  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  to  con- 
sideration and  courtesy.  In 
some  communities  the  only  thing 
specially  designed  and  organized 
for  the  welfare  of  the  delinquent  girl  is  her  commitment  to  the 
training-school. 

"The  superintendent's  problem  often  demands  that  she  be  an 
expert  business  administrator,  capable  of  handling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  She  must  be  something  of  a  farmer, 
builder,  architect,  mother,  teacher,  housekeeper,  stock-breeder, 
engineer,  landscape  gardener,  psychologist,  psychiatrist  and 
domestic  economist.  Above  all,  her  temperament  must  be 
even,  balanced,  creative.  She  must  be  a  'specialist  in  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  human  relations.'  Every  type  of  human  problem  is 
presented  in  the  State  institution.  Even  if  the  superintendent 
has  a  staff  of  experts,  she  must  understand  how  to  make  them  all 
sing  in  tune." 

Another  essential  to  good  work  is  diagnosis  of  each  case,  by 
which  is  meant,  says  the  writer,  "intensive,  comparative  study 
of  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  environmental  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  indiAiduals  committed  to  the  care  of  the  State." 
The  only  analog?''  to  the  reception  methods  used  by  most  of  oiu' 
correctional  institutions,  she  says,  "would  be  a  chemical  labora- 
tory that  received  a  shipment  of  bottles  approximately  the  same 
size  and  shape,  unlabeled,  and  containing  glycerin,  dynamite  and 
distilled  water."  The  method  used  by  the  El  Retire  school  for 
girls  in  California  is  observation  by  physician,  psychologist, 
referee  of  the  court,  probation  officer,  superintendent,  principal 
of  the  school,  field  worker  and  recreation  director.     The  results 
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are  pooled,  a  program  of  treatment  for  the  girl  is  then  made,  and 
the  probable  outlook  stated.  A  second  conference  of  the  ex- 
perts receives  the  results  of  observation  by  a  representative  of  the 
inmates,  and  a  definite  project  is  then  reached.  Fixation  of 
routine,  which  characterized  the  old  institutions  where  floor- 
washing  was  the  chief  thing  taught,  is  recognized  by  modern  super- 
intendents as  an  evil.  The  program  of  one  old-fashioned  school 
which  came  under  the"ttTiter's  scrutiny  begins  at  5:30  when  300 
girls  start  scrubbing,  or  report   to  laundry,  dairy  and  bakery. 

"At  6:30  breakfast  is  eaten  in  silence,  while  a  matron  stands 
on  watch.  At  7:00  some  classes  of  instruction  start,  the 
teachers  being  matrons  who  have  been  on  duty  the  night 
before.  Work  hours  go  on  from  8:00  to  12:00  and  1  to  5:00 
P.M.  with  no  recess  except  dinner.  There  is  no  talking 
among  the  girls.  After  supper  the  girls  are  locked  in  their 
rooms.  Occasionally  there  is  an  evening  entertainment. 
Three  times  a  year  details  are  changed;  that  is  to  say  a  girl 
who  has  been  working  in  the  kitchen  now  goes  to  the  laundrj- 
or  sewing  room.  Chapel  ser\'ices  and  an  occasional  riot  are 
the  only  breaks  in  the  monotony. 

"In  the  majority  of  schools  and  reformatories  the  program 
is  a  wholesome  interchange  of  work,  study,  play  and  ex- 
pression. In  the  best  schools  the  daily  life  is  a  model  for 
young  people  an\"\vhere.  The  daily  shower-bath;  wholesome, 
joyous  exercise;  assignment  to  brief,  useful  tasks,  performed 
under  ideal  conditions  of  light,  sanitation  and  skilled  supervi- 
sion; the  stimulating  small  class  groups  for  study;  merry  con- 
versations at  meal-time,  with  good  food,  well  cooked  and 
beautifully  served;  hours  of  spontaneous  free  play,  hours  of 
restful  sleep,  frequent  change  in  program,  stimulating  sur- 
prizes, plenty  of  noise,  books,  pictures,  music,  pets  and  com- 
pany— all  these  aids  to  life  are  provided  in  our  best  cor- 
rectional schools. 

"'A  minimum  of  scrubbing  and  a  maximum  of  school- 
ing,' is  the  theory  I  go  on,  said  one  superintendent.  I  had 
heard  of  her  before  I  reached  her  institution  from  a  super- 
intendent who  disapproved:  'She  is  trying  to  let  these  girls 
be  natural  and  normal,  and  give  them  a  high-school  educa- 
tion. You  can't  treat  them  that  way.'  However,  she  was 
wrong;  the  trend  is  all , in  favor  of  'treating  them  that  way.'" 

Adjustment  to  community  life  is  also  an  essential,  since 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  correctional  institution  to  fit 
the  girl  to  play  a  part  in  community  life.  This  is  attained  in 
many  ways:  by  the  use  of  some  system  of  money  (toy  or 
real),  by  shopping  in  the  regular  stores;  by  use  of  the  com- 
munity library  and  art  galleries;  by  sending  the  girls  out  to  the 
public  schools;  by  community  pageants  and  athletic  competitive 
events;  by  singing,  by  community  church  attendance;  by  be- 
coming part  of  national  movements,  such  as  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  better  babies  movement.  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls; 
by  the  publication  of  newspapers,  and  in  numerous  other 
ways. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline  a  change  for  the  better  is  also  under 
way,  tho  "flogging  is  still  practised  in  nearly  half  the  institu- 
tions studied.  Solitary  confinement  in  black  cells  is  still  used. 
Other  punishments  are  cold-water  baths,  doses  of  drugs  that 
produce  nausea,  drenching  the  body  with  a  stream  from  a  fire- 
hose, tying  up,  and  other  forms  of  physical  restraint.  Shaving 
the  heads,  suspension  from  school,  deprivation  of  medical  atten- 
tion, and  nameless  and  terrible  punishments  are  still  found, 
survivals  of  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  fear  and  stupidity."  In 
contrast,  this  is  what  happens  to  the  runaway  from  the  Colo- 
rado State  School  who  is  caught  and  brought  before  the  super- 
intendent: "Tired  out?  Well,  sit  by  the  fire  and  warm  your- 
self; then  go  back  and  finish  stitching  that  apron."  The  out- 
look, then,  is  stimulating,  and  says  the  writer:  "Contrary  to 
the  impression  of  most  people  we  find  within  State  correctional 
institutions  more  knowledge  of  the  delinquent  girl,  more 
sympathy,  more  of  that  greatness  which  reveals  itself  in  the 
interpretation  of  human  life,  better  theory  and  better  practise 
in  the  problem  of  delinquency  than  we  find  outside  in  the 
general  community." 


COAL-MINING  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  have  been,  and  are 
being,  violated  in  the  coal  industry,  with  the  result  that 
"it  is  disorganized,  wasteful  of  human  life  and  economic 
good,  and  is  endangering  the  peace  of  the  community."  Such 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  which  recently 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  on  the  subject  and  called  attention  to  an 
attempt  already  made  to  settle  the  controversy.  The  letter, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Federal  Council  Bulletin,  states  that  while  the 


Sriiiissitt^^S^^ 


WOODEN-  STOCKS  OXCE  USED  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  old  method  of  reforming  the  delinquent  was  to  bend  her  will  by 
breaking  her  body  with  cruel  and  unusual  punishments. 


miners  agreed  to  the  recent  appeal  by  the  Commission  and  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  for  a  joint  meeting  of  miners 
and  operators  to  settle  their  differences,  the  conference  failed 
because  certain  operators  refused  to  conform  to  the  procedure 
previously  agreed  upon.  Now  the  two  great  church  bodies  have 
asked  the  Government  to  make  an  exhaustive  and  scientific 
study  of  the  coal  industry  so  that  the  public  maj-  have  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  intelligent  judgment,  and  because  a 
knowledge  of  facts  is  necessary  before  a  reorganization  that 
will  remove  the  greater  evils  of  the  industry  can  be  attempted. 
In  going  before  the  country  with  its  appeal,  the  Commission 
declares : 

"The  present  conflict  in  the  coal  industry,  with  its  deplorable 
effect  upon  human  li\es  and  human  relationships,  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  Christian  churches  of  America.  The  churches 
are  teachers  of  brotherhood,  which  the  struggle  is  destroying  in 
those  concerned  faster  than  the  churches  can  build  it  up.  They 
have  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the 
more  than  two  million  men,  women  and  children  whose  livelihood 
depends  directly  or  indirectly  ui)on  the  industrj',  and  is  now 
jeopardized.  The  churches  are  in\oh'ed  inevitably  in  the  con- 
fusion and  partizan  bitterness  which  is  di\iding  hundreds  of 
mining  communities.  They  have  a  vast  stake  in  whatever 
makes  for  strength  or  weakness,  and  for  solidarity  or  class  divi- 
sions, in  the  nation. 

"The  principles  upon  which  the  church  acts  in  a  time 
like  this  are  set  forth  in  the  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches, 
to  which  we  are  committed.  They  should  be  read  afresh, 
with  a  view  to  their  application  to  the  present  conflict.  They 
rest  upon  the  teachings  of  Clirist,  and  they  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

"The  sacredness  of  the  individual  human  life,  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  its  opportunity  for  self-expression,  happiness  and 
development ; 

"The  spirit  of  brotherhood,  which  expresses  itself  in  good-will, 
fair  dealing,  and  cooperation; 

"The  motive  of  service,  which  should  be  the  supreme  motive 
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of  industry,  subordinating  the  motives  of  pecuniary  gain  and 
personal  ambition." 

XotAvitlistanding  that  the  coal  industry  is  "one  of  great  hazard 
to  life,  and  of  minimum  security  in  respect  to  employment  and 
income,"  the  vital  principles  of  Christian  conduct  are  being 
constantly  disregarded,  we  are  told,  and  the  achievements  of 
former  years  in  furthering  "nholesome  human  relations  have  been 
in  large  measure  lost  in  the  bituminous  branch  of  the  industry  by 
the  "sudden  abandonment  of  the  machinery  of  conference  and 
agreement."  Yet  "it  is  manifest  that  the  right  of  the  mine- 
workers  to  eolleetive  action  is  fundamental,  not  onlj'  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  them,  but  as  essential  to  peaee  in  the  industry." 
Another  indictment  is  that  the  coal  indu.stry  "has  been 
especially  subject  to  exploitation  and  speculation;  and  as  a 
result  it  has  failed  not  only  to  provide  steady  employment, 
but  also,  in  recent  years,  to  supply  the  nation  with  coal  at 
reasonable  cost."  In  view  of  tliis  sitiiation,  then,  the  Commis- 
sion holds  that — 

"The  appeal  for  conference  and  the  proposal  for  an  investiga- 
tion are  as  pertinent  now  as  at  any  time  before  the  strike  was 
called.  The  operators  and  miners  must  eventually  come  to- 
gether to  settle  their  differences,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should 
do  so  vohmtarily,  and  before  the  bitterness  deepens  or  the  con- 
flict becomes  more  acute.  The  need  of  a  study  of  the  imbistry 
is  apparent,  both  to  supply  a  minimum  of  essential  facts  for  the 
settlement  of  the  present  controversy  and  to  furnish  the  more 
exhaustive  body  of  information  which  will  be  needed  for  the  larger 
and  more  difficult  task  of  correcting  the  evils  of  the  industry. 

"These  matters  should  have  emphasis  and  insistent  teaching 
by  pastors  and  the  religious  press.  They  must  urge  that  Chris- 
tian principles  be  taken  seriously.  They  must  speak  the  truth 
courageously  but  without  partizanship  or  bitterness,  for  the 
pastor  is  the  shepherd  of  all." 


MOVIE  COMPETITION  ^^  ITH  THE  SCHOOL 

NINE  TI^SIES  A  WEEK  in  the  movies  would  seem  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate  desire  for 
entertainment,  but  that  is  the  record  of  a  Chicago 
youngster,  who  rounded  out  the  week  by  attending  Saturday  and 
Sunday  matinees.  Of  3,000  Chicago  children  who  answered  a 
questionnaire  submitted  by  ^Irs.  E.  L".  iMoulton,  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  87  per  cent.,  we  are  told,  said  they  attended 
from  one  to  seven  or  more  shows  every  week.  With  several 
hundred,  attendance  at  the  mo\ies  had  become  a  fixt  habit. 
Indeed,  it  is  said,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  now  mean  at- 
tendance at  the  movie  as  definitely  as  Sunday  used  to  mean 
attendance  at  Sunday-school.  The  question,  "What  kind  of 
pictures  do  you  prefer?"  broiight  out,  saj-s  Social  Welfare 
(Toronto)  a  wealth  of  material  which  reformers  and  statisticians 
maj-  well  ponder: 

"'The  pictures  I  like  best  are  those  which  scare  you.'  'Good 
sensible  pictures  where  people  ai"e  verj-  poor  and  grow  rich.' 
'Guns  and  police  wagons,  because  people  are  all  sad  and  excited.' 
'Travels  \\ith  Burton  Holmes.'  'Mystery,  but  not  too  deep.' 
'Lots  of  fighting  Avhen  men  are  brave  and  fight  for  a  girl."  'Good 
books  like  Pollyanna.'  'How  things  are  made,  pictures:  of  fisheries, 
etc.,  and  good  Western  scenery.'  'Educational  pictures,  like 
"The  Lincoln  Highwayman,'  "  are  types  of  the  answers  received." 

School  work  suffers,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  movie 
mania,  as 

"The  data  compiled  in  the  representative  districts  of  the  city 
showed  that  the  275  best  pupils  used  393  tickets  in  one  week, 
whereas  275  poorest  pupils  used  503  tickets  weekly.  Another 
item  of  interest  brought  to  light  by  the  questionnaire  is  that  the 
children  in  the  poor  tenement  districts  attend  the  movies  as 
frequently  as  the  children  in  the  best  residential  sections. 

"According  to  the  data  received,  boys  and  girls  in  the  six 
schools  covered  by  the  questionnaire  spent  S920  a  week  on  the 
movies,  making  the  total  for  the  year  reach  the  astonishing  figure 
of  846,000." 


AMERICA'S  VICTORIOUS  CRUSADE 

THE  GREATEST  CRUSADE  of  modern  times  comes 
to  an  end  this  month  w^hen  the  American  Red  Cross 
closes  its  accounts  in  Europe  after  having  spent  $400,- 
000.000  in  furnishing  food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies  to  the 
war-affected  countries.  And  Avherever  in  future  years  the  story 
of  the  World  War  is  told,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "that  of 
this  crusade  will  be  woven  into  it  and  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered with  it.  It  w-as  the  head  of  the  ^Moslem  community  at 
the  verj-  end  of  the  'far-flung  battle-line'  who,  witnessing  the 
work  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  WTote,  in  the  language  of  hie 
fatalistic  doctrine,  that  America  had  been  created  in  order  that 
'out  of  compassion  and  charity'  it  might  'do  some  good  to 
humanity.'"  In  this  tribute  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  have  joined. 

In  announcing  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  Araericaii 
relief  effort  in  Europe,  Dr.  Ross  Hill,  director  of  foreign  opera- 
tions, said  that  the  American  people  "may  feel  proud  of  their 
achievements  in  restoring  the  health  and  morale  of  the  distrest 
populations  of  Europe.  Their  aid  has  left  an  enduring  impres- 
sion and  millions  of  grateful  hearts.  WTiile  here  and  there  in- 
dividual groups  may  need  assistance,  the  typical  work  of  the 
American  relief  organizations  now  can  be  ended  with  credit  to 
themselves."  Every  country  in  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  worked  requested  of  tlie  organization  that  a  certain 
personnel  be  permitted  to  remain  temporarily  in  advisory 
capacities  in  order  to  make  more  certain  the  continuance  of 
Red  Cross  work  by  the  governments  themselves.  This  request, 
it  is  announced,  wiU  be  complied  with.  The  Junior  Red  Cross 
wall  continue  in  certain  countries,  and  will  receive  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

Whether  the  stricken  peoples  of  Europe  are  grateful  for  Amer- 
ican assistance  is  of  minor  importance,  saj's  the  Providence 
Bulletin.  What  matters  is  that  "Americans  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  will  be  recorded  in  historj'  that  one  nation,  un- 
fettered by  alliances  or  oppressive  treaties,  played  the  part  of 
a  true  brother  to  the  star^-ing  peoples  of  Em-ope  and  plaj'ed  it 
well.  By  her  relief  work  overseas,  America  has  pointed  the  way 
to  better  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  world."  In  return 
for  this,  says  the  Washington  Herald: 

"She  asks  only  that  those  she  has  aided  go  and  do  likewise 
when  the  opportunity  is  presented  them.  She  has  shown  no 
favoritism  among  the  races  of  men.  The  Frenchman  and  the 
German,  the  Austrian  and  the  Serbian  have  been  aided  ahk6. 
What  has  been  given  would  be  repaid  with  abundant  interest  if 
these  peoples  would  recognize  that  all  mankind  are  brothers 
under  the  skin,  that  hatred  luings  no  profits,  and  that  the  Di\ine 
purpose  with  humanity  demands  cooperation  of  all. 

"American  Christianity  never  has  been  a  rehgion  of  empty 
words.  It  has  been  a  reUgion  of  crusts,  not  stones;  of  good 
Samaritans  and  not  of  men  who  vaunted  their  \irtues  in  the 
teniple.  Europe,  we  believe,  has  come  to  reaUze  this.  There 
are  signs  which  indicate  that  a  more  humane  spirit  is  abroad  in 
the  land  than  was  visible  immediatelj'  after  the  war.  The  Genoa 
Conference,  apparently,  has  failed.  But  it  will  not  be  a  failure 
which  closes  all  doors.  The  vi.sion  of  an  eventual  United  States 
of  Europe  stiU  lingers,  flickering  and  far  away,  but  visible." 


TO  RESTORE  A  FAMOUS  SHRINE— Pending  its  rebuUd- 
ing,  a  temporary  wooden  chapel  is  to  replace  the  famous  shrine 
of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Quebec,  Canada,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire;  and  pilgrimages,  it  is  announced,  will  be  continued.  An 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  accurate  reporting  appears  in 
the  faet  that,  according  to  later  information,  the  fire  did  not 
originate  in  the  pile  of  crutches  left  by  the  healed,  but  in  the 
vestry,  and  the  priests,  instead  of  marching  in  procession  and 
praying  against  the  flames,  as  first  reported,  used  aU  modern 
methods  to  extinguish  them  and  to  save  as  much  e  3  they  could  of 
the  church  furniture  and  treasures. 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


'""TH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


I  Campbtli  Co 

AMOEN,  N.J.  U.S.A 


« 


—and  they're  digestible  too!'* 

That's  a  remark  you  often  hear  people  make 
about  Campbell's  Beans.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  so  many  always  insist  on  getting 
Campbell's.  The  secret  of  their  wholesomeness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  slow-cooked.  You 
can  freely  indulge  in  their  rich  flavor  and  tasty 
tomato  sauce  because  you  know  they  always 
agree  with  you. 

12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


I  nsolicitcd  contributions  to  this  department  cannot   be  returned. 


THE  dwindling  ranks  of  our  oldest  war 
heroes  are  reformed  once  a  year  at 
least,  and  thus  wo  are  imprest  by  -what 
happened  tin\o  out  of  mind  for  luost  of  us. 
W.  P.  F.  Ferguson  of  the  Franklin  (Pa.) 
News-Herald  is  the  v.Titer  of  this: 

THE  LITTLE  COPPER  BUTTON 

By  "\V.  p.  F.  F. 

He  is  bowed  and  old  to-day 
And  Koes  limping  down  the  way, 

AVith   the   little  copper   button  on   liis  breast; 
And  few  notice  as  he  goes. 
And  few  tliink.  of  even  those, 

Of  the  days  when  he  went  marcliing  with  the 
best. 

But    that    little   copper   tiling. 
If  you  pause,  will  mem'ries  bring 

Of  what  "s  proudly  writ  upon  a  fadeless  page. 
How  his  valor  and  Ins  truth, 
In  liis  far-off  days  of  youth 

Wrought  the  niighty  deeds  that  glorified  the  at;e. 

'Tisn't  just  an  old  man  there. 
Bended  form  and  wlutened  hair. 

Slowly  plodding  now  the  careless  street  adown; 
'Tis  a  vision  of  a  Past 
That  shall  deathless  ever  last 

In  majestic,  blazing  glory  of  renown. 

Look  with  patriotic  eyes — 
There  the  shot-torn  banner  flies; 

There  the  long  array  of  bayonets  stands  fsist; 
There  the  flasliing  sabers  shine: 
There  the  black  guns  swing  in  line. 

And  earth  trembles  with  the  shock  of  cannon 
blast. 

There  the  battle  colors  proud 
Stream  above  the  rolling  cloud, 

Where  the  iron  hearts  drive  in  the  iron  sliips: 
And  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
Seaward  rolls  and  inland  rims, 

IMingleJ  with  the  cheer3  that  roar  from  loyal 
lips. 

There  the  wounded  and  the  dead 
Lie  on  battle's  gory  bed: 

There  they  sink  beneath  the  crimsoned,  salted 
■wave; 
There  in  noisome  prison-pen. 
That  may  live  the  rights  of  men. 

Herocj  starve  and  die  to  sleep  ia  nameless  grave. 

There,  full  triumph  in  re^•iew,• 
Come  the  victors,  faithful,  true. 

While  the  Xation  hails  its  new  salvation  won: 
And  the  glory  that  they  share 
Through  all  years  to  come  they  wear. 

While   the   Stars   and   Stripes   shall   greet    the 
sinning  sun. 

This  and  more  than  this  I  see, 
As  his  bent  form  passes  rae, 

With  the  little  copper  button  on  his  breast. 
And  at  quick  salute  I  stand. 
Lifted  soul  as  lifted  hand. 

As  I  hail  the  Nation's  heroes.  Freedom-blest. 

The  Measure  (June,  New  York)  seems 
to  be  shrinking  and  ought  to  beware  in- 
A"iting  an  epithet  such  as  "Small  ]Measnre""I 
But  maybe  its  June  number  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  subsiding  wave  in  American 
verse,  which  has  been  noted  in  various 
places.  Harold  Vinal  edits  a  poetry  maga- 
zine in  Boston,  named  Voices,  and  con- 
tributes one  of  the  best  things  to  this: 

FLIGHT 

By    H.\rold   Vi-\.\l 

AAho  shall  know  the  way 

That   her   feet   took 
Bv  a  sapless  tree. 

By   a   dried   brook? 


Xone  woke  to  hear, 

She  left   no  door  ajar; 
Down  the  road  of  nigln 

She  went  like  a  star. 

She  left   no  door  ajar; 

On  her,  light  as  air. 
She  felt  a  deadraan's  hand 

Tremble  on  her  hair. 

In  the  hu.-<h  of  dawn, 

Down  a  trail  lost, 
She  reached  a  ri\er 

Tliat    she    never    crossed. 

The   Outlook    (New   York)    evokes    the 

]  r^host  of  a  city  street,  and  convinces  us  that 

,  even  the  meanest  of  streets  must  be  so  only 

because  of  the  use  that  man  has  put  them 

to.     Btit  at  least  he  has  no  power  to  lay 

their  ghosts: 

A  CITY  STREET 

Bv  H.^RRY  Lee 

I 

That  there  were  trees 

In  Orchard  Street, 

Song  liirds  upon  the  bough, 

Blue  violets  .among  the  grass. 

Seems  past  believing  now. 

II 
But  even  so  in  Orchard  Street 
Tliey  know  that  May  has  come — 
By  window-sill  and  crowded  stoop 
Bee-like,   the  voices  hum. 

Ill 
A  flower  wagon  trundles  by, 
A  hurdy-gurdy  plays. 
And  beauty  comes  to  spirits  there 
In  many  mystic  ways. 

IV 

For  there  are  dreams  in  Orchard  Street 
And  cooling  winds  and  rain — 
And  love  and  pity  and  the  peace 
That  follows  after  pain. 


And  fluttering  hosts  of  children  there, 
Fragile  and  pale  and  sweet — 
Ah,  l^eauty  finds  a  fadeless  May 
In  barren  Orchard  Street ! 

One  may  perhaps  apply  without  the 
■RTiter's  explicit  directions  these  lines  in  the 
New  Republic  to  the  Genoa  business  and 
thus  derive  what  courage  there  may  be 
from  thinking  of  it  afterward: 

CHORUS 

BY  GEORGE   BRANDON  S.\UL 

They  will  pass  and  subside — these  dusts  of  the 
spirit  and  mind. 
These  dusts  that  are  white  like  flame  from  the 
pits  of  the  moon: 
They  will  end  in  a  m.urmur  of  wind,  in  a  hushing 
of  cries. 
Very  soon,  very  soon. 

They  vrill  pass  and  subside,  and  there  will  be  quiet 
and  peace. 
Though  of  such  as  may  sit  among  ruins  and 
weep  in  the  dawn 
Alone  by  the  wash  of  dead  seas,  in  the  sUence  of 
rains 
And  the  dream  of  what's  gone. 

Very  soon,  very  soon — in  an  hour,  or  the  thought 
of  an  hour. 
They  will  pass  and  subside,  and  the  challenge 
they  cried  to  the  years 
Be  one  with  the  memory  that  follows  rebeUion 
and  Ught 
And  the  ache  of  old  tears. 


HowEVKU  often  this  story  is  retold  it 
gains  a  new  poignancy  when  told  as  the 
writer  here  does  in  Harper's.  It  is  the 
summation  of  numberless  novels: 

MY  GIFTS 

Bv  Helen  Fr.\zee-Bower 

Long  years  I  WTOUght  upon  my  little  gifts; 
Then  came  and  knocked  at  your  half-open  door — 
Timid  and  tremulous.    You  smiled  at  me 
And  bade  me  enter — I  could  a,sk  no  more. 

Kneeling  beside  you.   I  unwrapped  my  gifts — 
I'nfolding  each  that  you  might  look  and  see: 

Sweet  Innocence,  and  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Trust, 
And  Loyalty  to  Truth,  and  Modesty. 

.\nd  over  all,  and  compassing  the  rest, 
A  Love  as  high  and  holy  as  the  stars: 

Builded  of  Youth's  divinest  dreams. 

The  Great   One  Dream — all  these  were  yours. 

You  took  each  gift  up  in  your  smooth  white  hands. 
And  fingered  it  a  moment — as  a  child 

Might    play  with  some  new  toy — then,  growing 
tired. 
You  tossed  each  in  the  corner  there — and  smiled. 

Oh!  you  were  kind — you  called  me  goodly  names. 
You  looked  into  my  eyes  and  bade  me  stay: 

But  I,  who  Ijuilded  alt  upon  my  dreams. 
Must  take  my  httle  gifts  and  go  away. 

I  shall  not  seek  another  altar  shrine 

On  which  to  lay  the  gifts  I  made  for  you: 

I  could  not  give  them  now  to  some  one  else — 
My  cliildish  dreams  that  never  will  come  true. 

But  there's  a  quiet  place  out  in  the  woods. 

Where  all  night  long  the  sad  winds  come  and 
play: 

There  I  shall  go  and  dig  a  little  grave 

Beneath  the  trees — and  lay  my  gifts  away. 

The  kindly  leaves  will  whisper  over  me, 
The  lonely  stars  will  watch  me  from  above; 

And  I  shall  come  away  again,  content 
To  pity  you — O  you,  who  cannot  love. 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  has  a 
political  version  of  one  of  our  favorite 
stories.  It  concerns  an  old  salt  who  sailed 
into  the  misty  Straits  of  Dover  from  the 
bhie  ^Mediterranean  and  remarked  to  him- 
self: "\Vell,  this  is  weather  as  is  weather, 
none  of  your  blasted  blue  skies  for  me!" 

THE  RAMSHACKLE  SAILOR 
By  Wilfrid  Thorley 

O  ramshackle  sailor,  now  why  do  they  glisten. 
Those  eyes   that   are  salt  with   the  tide  they 
unlock? 
"They've  sighted  the  land,  and  the  flag's  at  the 

mizzen : 
On  shore,  O  now  hsten 

The  chime  of  a  clock 
And  M-aters  that  glisten  and  shake  to  the  shock!" 

O  ramshackle  sailor,  now  why  do  they  twinkle. 
Those   eyes    once    again    at    the    sight    of  old 
Thames? 

"It's  happy  I  am  for  to  hear  the  bells  tinkle, 

And  see  the  lamps  sprinkle 
Their  Uttle  gold  gems 

That  tumble  and  twinkle  in  old  Father  Thames." 

O  ramshackle  sailor,  now  why  are  they  twirling. 
Those  feet  that  move  light  as  though  treading 
on  air? 

"  O  somewhere  on  land  I  can  hear  the  loud  skirling 

Of  pipes  to  the  swirling 
Of  roundabouts  there. 

Where  lasses  go  wliirling  and  naphtha's  a-flare." 

O  ramshackle  sailor,  now  where  are  you  going 
Along  the  dry  causey  and  all  of  a  grin? 

"Who  rides  on  the  horses  I'd  like  to  be  knowing, 

And  how  the  -wind's  blowing 
Inside  of  the  inn. 

And  if  a  lad's  bowing  the  old  violin." 
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T/tis  fiouse  n.von  the  recent  competition  heLi  under  the  auspices 
of  The  House  Beautiful  magazine.  It  ivas  selected  by  a  jury 
of  architects  from  sixty-five  draidngs  oj  unusual  merit. 


Only  $15  more 

with  an  Asbestos  Roof 


nr*HE  extra  cost  of  Johns-Man- 
ville  Flexstone  Asbestos  Shingles 
(slate-surfacecl)  on  such  a  house  as 
this  is  but  Si  5  more  than  ordinary 
composition  shingles.  Think  what 
this  means. 

It  means  that  for  this  slight  extra 
cost  your  new  house  is  protected 
with  asbestos  rock  fibre. 

It  means  that  you  need  never  fear 
the  danger  of  wind-blown  sparks, 
because  Flexstone  Shingles  have  the 
same  asbestos  fire-safety  that  the  law 
requires  in  theatre  curtains.  That 
is  why  they  are  given  the  highest 
rating  in  their  class  by  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

Since  the  foundation  of  Flexstone 
Shingles  is  rock  tibre,  they  must  nec- 
essarily be  longer  lasting.  They  will 
not  curl,  rot,  dr>'  out  or  warp.      They 


never   need    painting   or  refinishing. 

And  they  are  beautiful  too,  sur- 
faced with  crushed  slate  in  soft  tones 
of  green  or  red,  whichever  you  pre- 
fer. But  with  Flexstone  Shingles 
this  crushed  slate  surfacing  is  not  the 
protective  element,  as  with  other 
composition  shingles.  It  is  pri- 
marily embellishment.  The  recti 
J>rotedion  is  the  Asbestos  rock  fibre 
underneath. 

Remember,  too,  that  there  is  a 
roofing  of  Johns-iVIan\  ille  Asbestos 
for  your  building  whatever  its  type. 
See  chart  on  right. 

Have  your  local  dealer,  roofer  or 
carpenter  give  you  prices  and  show 
you  samples. 

JOHXS-MAXVILLE,  Inc. 

Madison  Avenue  at4lst  Street,  New  York  City 

Branches,  in  S6  Large  Cities 

For  C.in.Kl.i : 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,    Ud.,      Tortnto 


Johns-MAnville 

Asbestos  Shingles 


What  Type  of  Asbestos  Rx)ofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kind  o(  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Rooting 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  liuildin;;^ 

SIttte  surfaicil  n>ll 
nKjJinfi  or  shingles 

Fleit^tonc— 
red  or  preen 

Durllmtf^ 
>3J»OO-*7.000 

Slol<r  Mirlaccd  roll 
roofing  or  sbinglirs. 
or  rigid  a&beslos 

shingles 

Flexstone— 
red  or  green 
nijid — 
red.  brown  or  gray 

Ri({id  a>bt*>to$ 
shingles 

Standard  or 
intra  thick— reo, 
brown    gray  or 
I'Unded 

*2J.O0«  upwards 

ii..i.Kle» 

Colorblende— (ivf- 
tonc,  brown  with  or 
witnout  red  or^ray 
OrrcidenlAls 

KwUhips,  ^liops  and 
mdU  — Monilor   snd 
Ssnl^oth  roufs' 

3  or  -i-pf/  ready 
rooting 

Johns-Mnnvjlle 
Axt«-ito<  KruJy 
Roofing  or  Uuilt-up 
Ko«>litig 

Flat  roofs— 
all  buildint^* 

Ituilt-up  roofing 

Johtis-Manville 
Uuill-up  Rooting 

Skeleton  Irnnie 
buildinir^ — 
sundard  conditions* 

CoiTUffatfd  aAlK-^to& 
roofing  uidi  iioel 
mntorcf  Hunt 

Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Aibcstos 
R.>ohng 

Skclrlon  frame  budd- 
ir.irs  —  I'xcessive  trm- 
[i^rtttuff    or  conden- 
sation conditions' 

Corrugated  a^btsios 
roofing  without  sled 
reinforce  fofnl 

Johr.s-Manvillc 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbcatos  Wood 

Roofing 

•  A'o/r  —  I  ndustrial    buildings    call    for    expert    adviri.- 
A  ruoHng  expert  is  avaikble  at  all  Jobn&->(anvilIe  Urancbcs 
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those  afifeet  young  pooplo.  The  causes  are  the  hick  of  an  ade- 
quate sense  of  responsibility  in  the  parents  or  {guardians  of  girls, 
a  decline  in  personal  religion,  a  failure  to  realize  the  serious  ethical 
consequences  of  inainodesty  in  girls'  dress,  a  dulling  of  moral 
susceptibilities,  an  inability  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  higher 
things  in  human  life,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  absence  of 
sufficient  courage  and  determination  to  resist  the  dictates  of 
what  is  known  as  Fashion  when  these  are  opposed  to  decency." 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  Bolshevism  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
spheres,"  declares  George  W. 
Sandt,     D.D.,    editor    of    the 
Lutheran;  and,  in  his  opinion: 


"We  are  suffering  from  its 
effects  at  the  present  time.  A 
spirit  of  libertinism  is  abroad 
among  our  youth.  There  is 
little  or  no  respect  for  parents 
and  superiors  in  many  of  our 
homes  and  schools  and  churches. 
There  is  an  ominous  absence  of 
reverence  for  things  sacred,  of 
noble  ambition  and  earnest 
moral  purpose,  and  a  bold  aufl 
brazen  defiance  of  decency  and 
modesty  in  dress  and  speech 
and  conduct.  Women  paint 
and  powder  and  drink  and 
smoke,  and  become  an  easy 
prey  to  a  certain  class  of  well- 
groomed  and  well-fed  high- 
livers,  whose  chief  business  is 
'to  pluck  the  blush  of  inno- 
cency  from  off  the  cheek  of 
maidenhood  and  put  a  blister 
there.'  Pleasure — madness  and 
lo^e  of  luxury  have  become 
epidemic,  and  the  vast  multi- 
tude seem  to  haAe  banished  all 
noble  idealism  and  usefulness, 
and  refuse  to  take  life  seriously, 
sa^e  under  compulsion  of  some 
misfortune.  Any  one  whose 
optimism  can  make  him  blind 
to  all  this  and  much  more  is 
welcome  to  it.  I  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  optimism,  and 
have  little  respect  for  certain 
preachers  who  apologize  for  the 
sins  of  the  age  when  they  are 
called  of  God  to  condemn 
them." 

R.  E.  Hough,  editor  of  The 
Mississippi  Visitor  (Presb^•- 
terian),  takes  an  equally  pessi- 
mistic view.     He  writes  that^ 

"There  has  been  a  very  de- 
cided break  in  the  moral  levee, 
and  it  now  looks  as  if  the 
waves  of  immorality  and  in- 
decency of  a  little  while  ago 
have  become  such  a  torrent 
the  public  has  about  decided 
there  is  no  use  attempting  to 
repair  the  breach,  and  get  back  to  the  old  channel  of  pre-war 
standards  of  li\-ing  and  conduct.  The  only  change,  therefore, 
that  I  can  see  is  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  public  attitude 
rather  than  a  return  to  higher  ideals  and  behavior.  The  general 
public  has  become  more  tolerant.  Much  that  shocked  the  finer 
sensibilities  a  few  months  ago  are  now  regarded  as  quite  the  thing 
to  do.  And  this  is  why  much  less  is  being  said  about  conditions." 

W.  P.  Throgmorton,  editor  of  The  Illinois  Baptist,  sees  a 
revolution  going  on  in  both  morals  and  manners.  Morals,  he 
says,  are  looser  than  formerly.  "In  my  opinion,"  says  O.  V. 
Woosley,  field  secretary  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence Sunday  School  Board,  "conditions  relative  to  behavior  of 
young  people  are  worse  than  formerly.  More  boys  and  young 
men  are  smoking  cigarets  with  prevailing  results.  ISIore  girls 
and  young  women  are  giving  themselves  to  the  frivolous  rather 
than  substantial  modes  of  behavior.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  youthful  morals  are  being  broken  down."     H.  C.  Wayman 
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THE   "FLAPPER,"  LONDON  MODEL 

This  British  view  of  a  phenomenon  common  in  America  is  taken 
from  Eve,  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  of  the  English  magazines 
for  women.  "Adam"  is  represented  as  saying,  in  1920,  '^Good 
gracious,  Eve!  You  aren't  really  going  out  in  that  apology  for  a 
dress?"  Eve  repUes:  "Sure  thing,  old  top.  One  must  be  in  the 
fashion,  or  die."     However  in  1922,  when  Adam  remarks:     "I  see 

Paris  says  skirts  are  longer  and  longer,  oughtn't  you  to "     Eve 

gravely  assures  him:  "Not  for  this  child.     It's  the  fashion  not  to 
care  a  bang  for  fashion  " 


and  A.  T.  Robertson,  editors  of  The  Review  and  Expositor 
(Southern  Baptist),  also  find  evidences  of  moral  degeneration. 
They  write: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  frank  talk  among  them  that  in  many 
cases  smacks  of  boldness.  One  hears  it  said  that  the  girLs  are 
actuallj'  tempting  the  boys  more  than  the  boys  do  the  girls,  by 
their  dress  and  their  conversation.  Not  all  the  boys  and  girls 
are  bad,  but  evil  is  more  open  and  defiant  of  public  oi)inion  and 
restraint  than  was  once  the  case.     The  situation  causes  grave 

concern  on  the  part  of  all  who 
ha\e  the  ideals  of  purity  and 
hoiiie  life  and  the  stability  of 
our  American  civilization." 

James  M.  Gray,  editor  of 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute 
MoiiUdii,  declares  that  in  both 
morals  and  manners  society 
"is  undergoing  not  a  revolu- 
tion, but  a  devolution.  That 
is  to  say,  I  am  not  so  imprest 
by  its  suddenness  or  totalness 
as  by  its  steady,  uninterrupted 
degeneration."  Taking  a  very 
similar  "view,  a  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  observes: 

"As  one  reads  history,  it 
would  appear  that  the  younger 
generation  always  seems  to  be 
in  peril  in  the  estimation  of  the 
generation  just  passing  off  the 
stage.  It  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  older  people 
to  glorify  the  manners,  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  time 
when  they  were  young. 

"But  it  does  seem  as  if  at 
this  period,  because  of  extraor- 
dinary happenings,  there  is 
a  letting  down  of  convention, 
a  change  of  angle,  an  alteration 
of  standards — all  this  seems 
to  us  older  people  to  be  im- 
fortunate,  and  to  presage  dis- 
aster. But  let  us  remember 
that  we  older  people  have 
'made  a  mess  of  it,'  and  re- 
cent history  reflects  no  credit 
on  those  who  might  now  be 
expected  to  be  pioneers  of 
everything  that  is  noble  and 
fine  in  human  life.  The  young 
people  come  on  the  stage  keen, 
obser^'ant,  full  of  life  and 
acti\-ity,  "mthout  much  respect 
for  the  generation  which  has 
brought  things  into  such  a  sad 
condition.  They  propose  to 
have  their  o^vm  way,  go  their 
o%\Ti  gait,  and  make  things 
different. 

"But  the  history  of  Repub- 
lics in  the  past  does  not  give 
much  comfort,  for  they  have 
always  gone  in  cycles  of  1.  Enthusiasm;  2.  Prosperity;  3.  Corrup- 
tion: and  4,   Dissolutioii.     Are  there  not  signs,  not  a  few  in  this 
Republic,  that  it  is  well  on  its  way  toward  the  crisis  of  that  cycle?  " 

To  all  this  it  is  easy  to  reply  that  the  editors  of  religious  news- 
papers are  outside  the  world  they  condemn  so  harshly.  But 
condemnation  as  harsh,  if  not  harsher,  comes  from  within  that 
very  world.  Certainly  the  editors  of  college  newspapers  and 
magazines  know  whereof  thej^  speak,  and  the  following  excerpts 
from  replies  to  our  questionnaire  may  be  considered  representa- 
tive. Thus  the  editor  of  a  college  magazine  in  one  of  the  coun- 
try's largest,  most  representative  women's  colleges,  Alice 
F.  Parker,  editor  of  The  Smith  College  Monthly,  finds  that: 

"The  wild  young  people,  whose  wild  young  ways  furnished 
last  year's  moralists  with  a  new  and  refreshing  fad,  are  just 
the  same  sort  of  specimens  that  they  were  when  first  brought  to 
light.     They  continue  to  dance  and  drink,  and  smoke  and  pet 


Four  rolls  and  the 
right  player-piano 
—the  Gulbransenl 

"You'll  be  delighted  with  your  Gulbransen, 
Mrs.  Brown — that  I  know. 

"Another  thing  I  know:  You  will  want  to 
play  it  correctly,  artistically. 

"Study  these  four  Instruction  Rolls  a  few 
evenings,  Mrs.  Brown;  they  will  do  for  you  what 
practice  exercises  and  a  good  teacher  do  for 
the  pianist. 

"Except  that  they  are  simple;  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult, monotonous,  tedious — like  finger  exercises. 

"Far  from  it!  They're  just  as  much  fun  as 
learning  the  latest  dance  step  or  driving  a 
new  car. 

"Your  friends,  hearing  you  play,  will  pro- 
nounce the  Gulbransen  a  fine  instrument — 
will  say  it  is  different  from  other  player-pianos — 
and  it  is!" 

Our  interest,  and  the  dealer's  interest,  go 
beyond  the  mere  making  of  a  sale. 

Having  produced  a  player-piano  that  can  be 
played  well,  we  go  a  step  farther  and  make  it 
easy  for  anyone  to  do  it — quickly  and  surely. 

Instruction  Rolls  are  exclusive  with  the  Gul- 
bransen; supplied  without  extra  cost  with  the 
White  House,  Country  Seat  and  Suburban  Models. 

Try  the  Gulbransen  at  our  dealer's;  we  will 
gladly  send  you  his  name  and  address. 

Gulbransen-Dickinsoti  Company,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 
79   Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 

^ationalb/  VncecL 

^Branded  in  Lhe  Bnck. 


While  House      CountO'Seat      Suburban      Communicy 
Model  Model  Model  ^!odel 

*700  ^600^95  ^365 


To  Gulbransen  Owners:  The  Gulbran- 
sen is  a  fine  instrument;  don't  neglect  it. 
Have  it  tuned  at  least  twice  a  year. 
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ULBRANSEN 

(^  Player-Piano 


C/y-- 


(j~MakeJJmse 


'ft^'rr.Gu/bn 


o*^ 


rmsen 


"-Usr     '^^^"iJi^rL'^p-      "Test 


"New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music" 
Free  on  Request.    Check  Coupon. 

□   Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano 
or  player-piuao. 

n  Check  hers  If  you  want  Information 
about  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action 
lastalled  la  your  present  piano  (or  player- 
piano)  . 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin  and  mall 
to  Gulbransen-Dlckinson  Co.,  3230  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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FIGHTING  BEHIND  THE  ^MISSISSIPPI  LEVEES 


TRENCH  FKIHTIXC,  or  porhaps  tho  dofonse  of  some 
fortress,  resembles  the  battle  that  is  carried  on  along  the 
r^Iississippi  when  the  rising  water  washes  the  top  layer 
of  the  emergency  sand  bags.  Will  the  enemy  break  through? 
Will  the  fortification  hold?     Everybody  thinks,  and  everybody 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  Burliogtoa  *'Hawk-Eye." 

WHERE   THE  LEVEE  GAVE  AAVAY. 

A  burrowing  woodchuck  or  muskrat  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  small  leak  wliich  resulted 

in  the  sweeping  away  of  this  200-foot  section  of  the  Mississippi  embankment  near  Burlington, 

Iowa.     The  water  did  damage  estimated  at  SI. 000. 000. 


talks,  in  terms  of  the  one  great  '"If."'  "If"  the  levee  holds,  the 
school-girl  will  have  her  graduating  dress.  The  ball-team  will 
play  a  neighboring  ball-team  next  Sattxrday — "If."  The  house- 
wife debates  with  her  family  and  neighbors  the  grave  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  setting  out  tomato 
plants — and  the  potency  of  the  "If" 
has  to  be  considered  there.  The 
planter  tries  to  show  his  contempt  of 
that  "If"  by  tossing  a  coin  to  see 
whether  all  hands  go  fishing  or  plant 
a  hundred  acres  of  corn.  This  is 
largely  whistling  in  the  dark  to  keep 
up  waning  courage,  says  Frederick 
W.  Jones,  WTiting  in  The  Outlook,  for 
he  noticed  that — - 


send  tho  waters  of  the  Mississippi  down  Deer  Creek,  which  runs 
for  scores  of  miles  through  one  of  the  richest  jiarts  of  tho  lower 
Delta.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  highly  culti- 
vated plantations  would  be  overflowed;  cities  and  towns  would 
1m>  threatened  Avith  disaster;  human  life  would  almost  surely 
bo  lost.    Meetings  were  held  in  many  of  the  communities  along 

the  creek.  Organizations  were  per- 
fected for  the  purpose  of  sending 
labor  to  strengthen  the  impaired 
defenses.  Many  planters  offered  to 
send  the  last  man  they  had.  They 
argued  that  if  the  levee  broke  no 
amount  of  labor  would  be  worth 
anything  to  them. 

At  first  the  negroes  were  every 
morning  transported  in  cars  and 
trucks,  returning  at  night.  Later 
special  trains  were  run;  camps  were 
laid  out;  and  at  times  as  many  as  five 
thousand  men  put  upon  the  first, 
which  is  also  the  last,  line  of  defense. 
WhereA'er  darkies  are  found  loafing 
about  a  Deer  Creek  town  they  are 
given  their  choice  of  going  to  work 
on  the  levee  or  being  arrested  for 
vagrancy.  They  usually  choose  the 
levee  work,  tho  to  those  who  live 
several  miles  awaj'  from  the  rising 
river  the  thought  of  fighting  it  is 
terrifying.  After  a  few  hours  of 
association  with  the  seemingly  harm- 
less body  of  water,  however,  they 
seem  contented  enough.  Two  pro- 
fessional gamblers  the  other  day 
paid  fines  of  SlOO  each  and  accepted 
sentences  of  eight  months  on  the 
county  farm  rather  than  risk  then- 
necks  or  their  superior  social  stand- 
ing as  members  of  a  promiscuous 
levee  gang. 
Fighting  the  Mississippi  is  not  particularly  hazardous  for 
those  who  are  on  the  battle-front.  Most  of  the  danger  is 
for  those  who  live  away  from  the  levees.  Whenever  a  break 
occurs,  everybody  within  reach  of  them  runs  toward  these 
protecting  dykes. 


Pr.otu  courtesy  oi  "The  Ol;'J 


One  of  these  planters  has  this  stand- 
ing order  with  the  merchant  he  and  I 
deal  with:  Such  and  such  a  number  of 
bushels  of  corn  and  such  and  such  a 
number  of  tons  of  hay  "if  the  levee 
breaks."  Every  family  in  the  country 
has  equipped  itself  with  at  least  one 
boat  and  has  planned  what  to  do  with 
the  stock.  In  the  meantime  the 
churches  and  the  Sunday-schools  are 
filling  up.  Like  Xoah  in  the  days  of 
the  approaching  flood,  everybody  is 
trying  to  "walk  with  God."  One 
preacher  in  my  town  has  cleverly  ex- 
prest  it  all  on  a  signboard:  "If  the 
levee  of  life  breaks,  have  you  a  lifeboat 
for  eternity?" 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  planters  in  this  section,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
fighting  on  hand.  At  the  first  approach  of  the  besieging  enemy 
a  weak  sector  on  the  battle-front  was  found.  For  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  miles  in  the  region  of  ^lUler's  Point,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  city  of  Green\ille,  the  levee 
was  regarded  by  the  engineers  as  insecure.    A  break  there  would 


A  LEVEE   IX   IMMINENT*  DANGER   OP  BEING  BREACHED. 

The  face  of  the  embankment  is  sloughing  into  the  river,  and  carrying  the  breakwater  fence  with  it. 

The  water  is  about  25  feet  higher  than  the  farms  at  the  left,  glimpses  of  which  may  be  seen  just 

over  the  line  of  men  who  are  working  to  save  the  levee  and  their  homes. 


The  struggle  between  man  and  the  river  is  grim,  says  Mr. 
.Jones,  but  it  fascinates.  There  is  a  stealthy  quality  about  the 
water.  It  gains  slowly,  or  breaks  free  suddenly  where  a  break  is 
least  expected.     In  time  of  rising  water: 

Guards  patrol  the  levees  day  and  night.    They  are  ordered  to 
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GASOLINE 


MOTOR  OILS 


The    Volatile   Gas 


The  Clean  Clear  Oil 
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A  Telephone  City 

Above  is  an  imaginary  city,  made  by  grouping 
together  one-fifth  of  the  buildings  ow^ned  by  the  Bell 
System,  and  used  in  telephone  service.  Picture  to 
yourself  a  city  five  times  as  great  and  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  Bell 
System  throughout  the  country. 

If  all  these  buildings  w^ere  grouped  together,  they 
w^ould  make  a  business  community  w^ith  400  more 
buildings  than  the  total  number  of  office  buildings  in 
New  York  City,  as  classified  by  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments. 

Next  to  its  investment  in  modern  telephone  equip- 
ment, the  largest  investment  of  the  Bell  System  is 
in  its  1 ,600  modern  buildings,  with  a  value  of 
$144,000,000.  Ranging  in  size  from  twenty-seven 
stories  down  to  one-story,  they  are  used  principally 
as  executive  offices,  central  offices,  storehouses  and 
garages.  The  modern  construction  of  most  of  the 
buildings  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  investment 
in  buildings  is  now^  over  three  times  vv^hat  it  w^as  ten 
years  ago. 

Every  building  owned  by  the  Bell  System  must 
be  so  constructed  and  so  situated  as  to  serve  w^ith 
efficiency  the  telephone  public  in  each  locality,  and  to 
be  a  sound  investment  for  future  requirements. 

"  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
'^'^      Better  Service 


kocp  off  strangers,  to  shoot  to  kill,  if 
necessary. 

Upon  their  patrol  they  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  sand-boils.  These  are  spots  close 
to  the  base  of  the  levee  that  show  cracks, 
out  of  which  muddy  water  is  beginning  to 
boil.  Whenever  these  are  found  a  little 
levee  of  sand-bags  is  thrown  round  them. 
The  water  is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  river  and  all  pressure  is  removed. 

Water  is  continually  seeping  through  the 
levees.  So  long  as  it  is  clear  there  is  no 
danger.  The  moment  it  becomes  muddy, 
however,  there  is  danger,  and  immediate 
treatment  is  required.  Branches  of  trees 
are  cut  and  laid  over  these  weakened  places. 
Sand-bags  are  then  put  upon  the  branches, 
and  the  resulting  mat  securely  holds  back 
the  water,  if  made  in  time.  . 

Whenever  boils  are  threatened,  stakes 
marked  by  white  rags  are  driven  in  the 
ground  and  the  guards  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  the  first  signs  of  danger. 
E^  ery  now  and  then  a  part  of  a  particularly 
weak  levee  will  "slough  off."  Such  a  con- 
dition is  critical.  If  it  responds  at  once  to 
treatment,  the  situation  is  saved.  But  if 
the  levee  continues  to  "slough  off,"  the 
case  is  hopeless.    The  levee  will  break. 

In  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  river  late  in  April  was  higher  than  the 
tops  of  the  chimneys  of  the  negro  cabins 
on  the  near-by  plantations.  And  yet,  says 
the  writer: 

In  spite  of  this  height  and  the  volume  of 
the  escaping  waters,  their  progress  in  any 
one  direction  after  they  have  once  broken 
clear  of  the  levee  is  slow.  They  spread  out 
in  all  directions,  seeking  the  lowest  places 
first.  In  1913,  when  the  levee  broke  three 
miles  north  of  Mayersville,  Issaquena 
Countj',  Mississippi,  it  took  twelve  hours 
for  the  water  to  reach  the  town. 

Many  high  mounds  built  by  the  Indians 
are  scattered  about  the  Delta.  Dwellings 
and  barns  are  built  upon  some.  The  others 
are  crowded  with  neighboring  stock  in  time 
of  overflow. 

When  the  breach  is  made,  the  river  plows 
a  lake,  often  one  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
filled  with  water  of  the  deepest  blue. 

For  several  weeks  transportation  is  con- 
ducted altogether  by  boats.  In  Mayersville  / 
and  other  levee  towns  every  family  has  its 
skiff  in  good  order  in  the  back  yard,  all 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  on 
or  near  the  river  have  a  system  of  protec- 
tion levees.  Green^'ille  has  a  particularly 
efficient  system.  All  that  is  required  in  case 
of  need  to  make  it  water-tight  is  to  close 
with  sand-bags  the  gaps  made  by  the  high- 
waj-s  leading  out  of  the  city.  This  the 
authorities  had  done  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  except  for  a  space  on  all  such 
highways  wade  enough  to  allow  one  vehicle 
to  pass  through. 

The  people  who  dwell  in  the  low^er  part 
of  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta  in  time  of 
high  stage  at  Vicksburg  care  very  little 
whether  the  levee  breaks  or  not.  Their 
lands  are  overflowed,  anj^'ay.  The  swollen 
Mississippi  sends  great  volumes  of  its 
waters  up  through  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. 
Then  is  seen  the  strange  sight  of  that  river 
and  all  its  tributaries  flowing  up-stream. 
That  phenomenon  is  now  (near  the  end  of 
April)  in  full  operation.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  under  water 
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A  Dead  Engine 
on  ai  Live  Street 


A' 


/ 


convulsive    jerk — a 
futile   fussing 
drivers  veiling: 


renzicc 


FEW    sputtering    knocks — , 
sudden  stop! 

Up   with   the  hood — a    f 
with  plugs  and  wires. 

Aleanwhile,   streets  jammed  for  blocks 
— horns  blowing — policeman   raving! 
Annoying — irritating — inconvenient — }'et  it  all  shrinks  into  in- 
significance beside  the  damage   done   to   the   engine   by   a    single 
misfiring  spark  plug  or  a  short-circuited  wire. 

Worn  and  loosened  bearings,  scored  cylinders,  piston  slaps, 
chattering  gears,  loss  of  power  and  noisy,  jerky  operation  are  the 
inevitable  results  of  neglecting  even  the  smallest  defects  in  the 
nerve  center  of  the  car — the  ignition  system. 

You  can  protect  your  car  and  your  comfort  by  testing  the 
ignition  system  regularly.  It's  no  longer  a  complicated  task — it 
now  can  be  done  quickly,  easily,  cleanly  by  using  the 

IGNITION   GAUGE 

The  W^tc/ido^  offhe  J^m'tion  System 
Instantly  spots  the  plug  that's  missing 

Locates  short-circuits  and  leaks  in  high-tension  wires 

This  handy  vest-pocket  instrument  is  small  enough  to  reach  the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  the  ignition  system.  Its  blunt  contact  cap  can- 
not slip  off  plug  or  wire  while  testing.  Cannot  get  out  of  order — no 
wires  to  connect — no  shocks — no  danger. 

Cany  one    with  you   in    case    something  goes   wrong   on    the    road. 

AIR  REDUCTION  SALES  CO. 

The  name  Airco  on  this  ignition  jiauge  signifies  that  it  embodies  all  the  high  standards  characteristic  of  the 
twenty-one  other  products  of  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  pioneers  in  commercializing  the  elements  of  the 
air  and  large  manufacturers  of  oxygen,  acetylene,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  oxyacetykne  welding  and  cutting  in- 
dustry. It  is  most  logical  that  an  instrument  relying  solely  for  its  functioning  on  Neon — a  rare  gas  ol  the  air — 
should  be  built  by  an  organization  of  such  specialized  experience. 

For  All  Internal  Combustion  Engines 
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qA  Clog  in  The  Carbureter— 
A  Lonely  Road— 
And  a  Dark  Night 

A  very  little  thing  can  paralyze  the  mechanics  of 
an  engine,  and  bring  annoyance  and  hardship. 

Everyone  realizes  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  a 
machine,  and  of  taking  warning  when  it  "knocks." 

Yet  some  people  expect  the  body  to  take  care  of 
itself,  though  its  mechanism  is  far  more  delicate  and 
complicated  than  that  of  any  mechanical  device. 

Carelessness  in  selecting  food,  and  neglect  of  warn- 
ings has  stalled  many  a  human  machine  when  the  trip 
was  far  from  finished. 

Grape-Nuts  feeds  the  body  scientifically,  and  it  has 
a  wonderful  charm  for  the  appetite.  The  full  richness 
of  wheat  and  malted  barley,  together  with  the  vital 
mineral  salts  which  the  blood  corpuscles  and  bone 
structure  must  have  are  in  this  food;  and  Grape-Nuts 
is  so  processed  in  the  making,  that  it  digests  quickly 
and  completely. 

Try  Grape-Nuts  with  cream  or  good  milk  for  break- 
fast, or  in  place  of  a  heavy,  starchy  meal  for  lunch. 
You'll  greatly  relish  the  delicious  crispness  and  flavor 
of  this  splendid  food,  and  you  will  be  helping  yourself 
to  better  health — away  from  the  danger  of  accidents 
along  the  road. 

Grape- Nuts — the  Body-Builder 


*ti 


There's  a  Keason'* 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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— land  that,  for  the  most  part,  had  been 
l)laiiU'd   to  cotton  and  corn. 

As  on(^  stands  on  the  top  of  Iho  Icvco  at 
such  an  attractive  city  as  Crcf-nvillo, 
watches  th(!  terrific  flow  of  the  current  in 
midstream,  and  th(>n  looks  down  upon  tho 
busy  streets  of  the  peaceful  community- 
twenty  fe(>t  or  more  beloAV,  one  can  not  help 
bein<^  at  least  a  bit  asliamed  of  one's  coun- 
tr\-.  Tli(>  frail  protection  aj^ainst  this  fear- 
ful, s]e(>i)less  enemy,  tho  makeshift  weapons 
of  defense  (sucli  as  sand-bags  and  willow 
l)ra-iu'hes),  the  constant  danger  along  theso 
extended  levees  from  the  dynamiter! 
Thoughts  of  all  this  come,  and  then  with 
them  the  realization  that  that  monster  out 
then-,  soi)otentialof  disaster  to  a  region  sti'l 
]>rostrate  from  the  effects  of  the  World 
War,  was  born  hundreds  of  miles  away  and 
nourished  and  strengthened  by  nearly  all 
])arts  of  the  United  States  except  Alissis- 
sii)])i  and  Louisiana.  Surely  a  Govern- 
ment that  can  overcome  a  thousand  miles 
from  home  the  engini^ering  problems  of  a 
world-ser\ing  canal — problems  that  l)affled 
the  genius  of  M.  de  Lesseps — can  forever 
tak(;  away  from  its  own  people  tho  dread, 
returning  almost  e\'ery  spring,  of  a  flood 
sent  from  nearly  all  the  Nation's  great 
watersheds. 

When  the  levee  broke  nine  miles  north  of 
IJurlington,  Iowa,  late  in  April,  a  gap  of 
2(!0  feet  in  the  dj'ke  was  opened  without 
warning,  and  the  ensuing  torrent  uprooted 
trees  and  swept  everything  before  it. 
Damages  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  were  done 
to  the  grooving  crop.  The  dramatic  story 
of  the  break  at  this  place  is  told  by  William 
XicoUs  in  the  Burlington  Hawh-Eijc.  He 
writes: 

The  disaster  occurred  at  the  east  levee 
of  t  he  No.  7  district  that  has  withstood  the 
floods  for  twenty-three  years.  The  levee 
stands  three  feet  above  the  highest  water- 
marlc  made  this  year.  Its  sides  are  well 
sodded,  and  it  appears  thick  and  secure. 

While  no  danger  was  apprehended  from 
this  particular  section  of  the  levee,  it  has 
been  patrolled  like  many  miles  of  levee  to 
the  south  and  north  of  it.  Fred  Schultz 
walked  tho  section  where  the  break  oc- 
curred shortly  before  1  o'clock,  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  when  he  went  home  to  din- 
ner Art  Howell  took  his  place. 

About  1:30  o'clock  Howell  saw  water 
]>oiling  up  on  the  land  side  of  the  levee 
near  the  home  of  John  Fitzpatrick,  Avho 
li\-es  on  E.  T.  Barruff's  farm. 

"The  levee's  breaking.  She  is  going!" 
he  called  to  John  Fitzpatrick.  "Kun  and 
get  some  sacks."  Fitzpatrick  ran  for  the 
sacks,  but  he  was  running  a  futile  race  with 
fate. 

Ik-fore  he  could  reach  the  sacks  the  break 
had  ^\^dened  and  the  water  had  cut  a 
trench  three  feet  wide  in  the  levee. 

Telephone  calls  were  sent  out  for  help 
from  the  Fitzpatrick  home.  Before  many 
men  arrived  the  crevasse  had  widened  to 
fifty  feet,  then  to  100  and  soon  the  gap 
between  ends  of  the  levee  was  200  feet  in 
width. 

Through  this  dashed  a  madly  racing 
current  of  water  tearmg  trees,  fences  and 
ail  obstacles  from  its  path. 

Drivenbyall  the  power  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  solid  wall  of  water  prest  against  the 
current    that   was   crowding   through    tho 
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break.  To  the  eye  it  appeared  as  tho  the 
-water  100  yards  from  the  crevasse  was  six 
feet  higher  than  the  mill-race  that  poured 
through   the  cut. 

Its  force  created  whirlpools,  sucking 
eddies,  and  threw  waves  lapping  over  each 
other.  Trees  were  torn  from  their  roots  and 
hurried  tlu-ough  the  break.  Even  stumps 
were  uprooted  and  could  be  seen  whirling 
away  on  the  yellow  tide. 

More  than  500  acres  of  land  was  soon 
submerged.  The  home  of  John  Fitzpatrick, 
some  200  yards  from  the  break  and  almost 
due  west  of  the  cut,  was  surrounded  and  his 
family  driven  to  the  second  floor.  Fitz- 
patrick got  his  wife  and  two  boys  in  a  boat 
that  some  fishermen  inside  the  levee  rowed 
to  his  home. 

A  gi-ound-hog,  burrowing  through  the 
levee,  or  a  deep  muskrat  hole,  may  ha-\-e 
caused  the  disaster,  in  the  opinion  of  a  local 
authority.  A  Burlington  poet,  Phil  Car- 
specken,  thus  sings  "The  Battle  of  the 
Levee": 

Haggard  and  worn,  but  determined  of  soul, 
Ceaselessly  fighting,  the  valiant  patrol 
Guarded  the  ramparts  that  sought  to  A\ith- 

stand 
The  foeman  that  threatened  the  fair  bottom 

land — 
A  foeman  all  swollen  with  power  and  hate. 
Who  clawed  at  the  ramparts  and  beat  at 

the  gate, 
Crowding  and  snarling  and  crouching  to 

spring- 
Here  was  a  battle  old  Homer  could  sing! 

It  seemed  that  the  foeman  would  fail  of 

his  goal — 
He  sullenly  cringed  to  the  valiant  patrol; 
The  bottom  lands  smiled  when  the  tillers 

w^ere  told 
"The  foe  is  subsiding — the  levee  ^\  ill  hold." 
And    husbandry's    fears    and    forebodini^s 

took  wing — 
They  knew  not  the  foe  was  but  crouching 

to  spring. 
And  then  came  a  shout  like  a  bolt  from  the 

blue: 
"A  break  in  the  rampart — the  foeman  is 

through!" 

Gaze  at  the  breach,  O  ye  valiant  pat2-ol — 
Here  is  a  sight  that  will  sicken  your  soul! 
Seething  and  raging,  the  enemy  pours 
In  tlu-ough  the  gaj),  and  exult iiigly  roars; 
Crumbling   the   ramparts   with   vindicti\e 

glee- 
Hurling  its  force  like  a  riotous  sea; 
Leaping    and    foaming    with    demon-like 

WTath — 
Sweeping  and  wasting  all  things  in  its  path. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  ruin  expands. 
Strangling   tho  crops  of   the   fair   bottom 

lands; 
Stealthily  creeping  and  claiming  its  prey, 
Ranging  aboard  with  a  passion  to  slay. 
Relentless,  resistless,   the  oncoming  surge 
Grips    the    meek    land    like    a    ijestilcnt 

scourge; 
Boundless  the  ravage  and  fearful  the  cost. 
And  bitter  the  grief  when  that  battle  was 

lost! 

Over   the   lands    that  were   waving   with 

wheat, 
Fair,   teeming  lowlands  that  stretched  at 

the  feet. 
The  enemy  prowls  like  a  ravaging  beast, 
Slinking  afar  to  the  hills  on  the  east, 
Poets  have  sung  of  the  horrors  of  strif<\ 
And  pictured  the  wanton  destruction  of 

life; 
Oh,  for  a  Homer  with  genius  and  soul 
To  sing  the  defeat  of  the  valiant  patrol ! 


They  Left  it 
to  a  Jury  of 
Filing  Clerks 


A  big  mail  order  house  in  Buffalo  needed  new 
'  letter  files.  The  firm  believed  the  accuracy 
and  speed  of  their  filing  clerks  depended  large- 
ly upon  the  efficiency  of  the  filing  cabinets. 
Many  four-dra^ver  files  were  tested,  and  the 
final  choice  left  entirely  to  tlie  verdict  of  a 
"jury"  of  filing  clerks.  The  jury  after  a  pains- 
taking trial  selected  the  Mastercraft  as  the 
most  efficient  file  for  standardization. 

On  your  next  file  need,  have  your  file  girl  inspect 
the  Mastercraft.  She'll  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
Its  easy-coasting,  full-length  opening  filing  drawers 
and  extraordinary  sturdiness.  Catalog  and  name  of 
your  nearest  Van  Dorn  dealer  upon  request. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Mastercraftsmanship-izi'Steel 
CLEVELAND 

New  York     Chicago     Philadelphia     Washington     Detroit      Pittsburgh     Hartford 

Dealers  Everywhere 


STEEL   LETTER   FILES  AND    OFFICE    FURNITURE 
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Insert  shows  the  actual  thickness  of  Sheetrock 


YOU  do  not  have  to  put  up  with 
makeshift  walls  and  ceilings. 
You  can  have  rigid,  fireproof ^  non- 
warping  walls  and  ceilings  made  of 
highest  grade  gypsum  plaster.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  use  Sheetrock, 
the  fireproof  wallboard.  It  is  plaster, 
cast  in  sheets,  and  all  ready  for 
use.  Any  good  carpenter  can  erect 
it  easily  and  quickly,  simply  nail- 
ing it  to  the  joists  or  studding.  It 
is  smooth-surfaced,  tight-jointed, 
with  the  USG  Patented  Edge,  and 
much  thicker  than  the  ordinary 
wall. 


Also,  its  cost  is  low.  Call  on  your 
dealer  in  lumber  or  builders'  su'^)- 
plies  for  prices  of  Sheetrock  and 
other  wallboards.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  little  you  need  pay  to 
have  Sheetrock  walls  and  ceilings. 
Then  ask  him  to  tell  you  all  the 
advantages  of  Sheetrock  —  includ- 
ing the  ease  with  which  it  takes 
paper,  paint  or  panels,  and  the  way 
it  lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 
You  will  want  Sheetrock  in  your 
new  construction,  alterations  and 
repairs.  Write  for  a  copy  of  "Walls 
of  Worth." 


SHEETROCK 


Reg.  U    S.  Pat.  Off. 


TA 


FIREPROOF      WALLBOARD 


UNITED    STATES    GYPSUM     COMPANY,    General  Offices:    201    West    Monroe    Street,    Chicago 


World's  Largest  Producers  of  Gypsum  Products 

SALES  OFFICES  :  New  York,  New  York,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Washington,  D.  C,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Denver,  Colo..  Lo?  Angeles,  California 


Approved  by  The  Underariters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 
MINES  AND  MILLS:  Oakfield,  New  York,  Plasterco,  Va.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Gypsum,  Ohio,  Genoa,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Alabaster,  Mich.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas,  Southard,  Oklahoma, 
Eldorado,  Oklahoma,  Piedmont,  South  Dakota,  Loveland, Colo- 
rado, Denver,  Colorado,  Arden,   Nevada,  Amboy,  California 
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Continued  from  Page  42 


As  for  the  remedies,  I  believe  that  things 
will  have  to  work  themsehes  out  largely 
by  the  passage  of  time.  One  of  the  great 
dangers,  however,  is  in  the  departure  of  the 
young  folks  from  home  at  an  early  age  to 
attend  college  or  to  work  in  a  distant  office. 
Our  youth  are  in  most  cases  leaving  the 
home  too  early,  and  the  tendency  is,  when 
once  away  from  the  restraining  influence  of 
the  parents,  to  attempt  to  see  and  to  learn 
as  much  of  life  as  is  possible. 

Conditions  have  improved  slightly  over 
a  year  ago,  but  the  younger  generation  are 
still  in  the  grip  of  a 
general  moral  let- 
down. It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  conditions 
will  improve  eventu- 
ally, but  thatpraetises 
which  were  scorned 
by  past  generations, 
wUl  continue. 

John  G.  Seabright, 
editor  of  The  Red  and 
Blue,  at  the  same 
University,  adds  an 
observation  to  the 
effect  that,  "The girls 
of  the  younger  set 
are  worse  than  the 
boys.  They  smoke 
and  drink,  that  is,  a 
great  number  of  them, 
as  tho  it  were  nothing, 
and  staying  up  the 
whole  night  to  dance 
is  becoming  an  ac- 
customed happening. 
The  fellows  might  be 
to  blame  for  the  bad 
habits  of  the  girls, 
because  they  encour- 
age them,  more  or  less, 
and  the  young  fellows 
to-day  are  much  more 
social  than  they  were 
fifty  jears  ago." 

"If  there  has  been 
any  change  during  the  past  year," 
UTites  Fred  G.  Livingood,  editor  of  The 
Albright  Bulletin  at  Albright  College 
(Myerstown,  Pa.),  "it  has  been  for  tiie 
worse,  especialh'  as  affecting  those  young 
men  and  women  of  high-school  age. 
It-  was  my  privilege  to  observe  this  con- 
dition, especially  in  a  small  New  York 
city.  Following  high-school  dances  it 
was  common  to  find  young  men  in  aU- 
night  restaurants  too  drunk  to  know  what 
they  were  about."  As  for  the  girls'  side  of 
it,  the  editors  of  The  Sigma  Chi  Quarterly, 
Chester  W.  Cleveland,  says  that:  "There 
is  more  smoking  and  drinking  among  them 
than  ever  before,  and  'petting'  is  much 
more  common.  Their  dress  has  become 
more  daring,  and  their  language  has  lost 
some  in  refinement."  Philip  McAIullin, 
who  edits  The  Southwestern  Collegian, 
official  publication  of  Souihwestern  College 
'Winfield  Kan.),  asserts  that:  "Young 
people    are    becoming    more    lax    in    their 
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conversation,  a  marked  tendency  that  is 
noticed  in  the  schools,  on  the  street  and  at 
dances."  Another  student  editor,  who  asks 
us  not  to  publish  his  name,  tho  he  allows  lis 
to  publish  that  of  his  college,  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  says. 

Conditions  do  not  improve.  Rather  fcAv 
girls  try  to  look  "nice,"  but  seek  to  look 
"attractive"  and  be  taken  to  shows  at  any 
cost.  Perhaps  they  are  only  anticipating 
the  desires  of  the  young  men.  The  sub  rosa 
circulation  of  shady  stories  between  both 
sexes  does  not  cast  a  favorable  Light  on  the 
problem. 

"The  general  opinion  in  this  vicinity." 
reports  IMerlo  Pusey, 
editor  of  Gold  and 
Blue,  at  Latter  Day 
Saints  University  (Salt 
Lake  City ) ,  "  seem  s 
to  be  that  the  moral 
standards  are  not  as 
high  as  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  growth  of  the  use 
of  the  cigaret,  espe- 
cially among  the 
young  women  of  our 
country,  is  demoral- 
izing." Writing  from 
the  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
House  at  Evanston, 
1 11.,  William  G.Harsin 
remarks: 
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"DEVOLUTION  "   TllKEATENS 

Both    in    morals   and   in    manners,   writes 

James  M.  Gray,  e<litor  of  The  Moody  Bible 

Instilute  Monthly,  "society  is  undergoing  a 

steady,  uninterrupted  degeneration." 


One  outstanding  re- 
flection on  the  young 
set  of  to-day  is  the 
reckless  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Dancing  has 
become  fur  more  pop- 
ular— and  far  less 
resi)ectable.  Alt  ho 
"jazz"  is  on  the 
wane,  if  one  were  to 
compare  dancing  with 
that  of  si.x  years  ago, 
he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly decide  that  there 
is  a  distinctly  lower 
le^■el  in  the  spirit  and 
conduct  of  dancers  to-day.  And  not  a  few 
in  the  best  of  society  are  allowing  their 
baser  natures  to  dominate  in  the  ballroom. 
Restlessness  is  another  marked  ten- 
dency. ^Most  of  the  young  people  are 
drifting  about  or  waiting  to  change. 
There  is  dissatisfaction  in  every  field 
young  people  enter.  In  universities,  altho 
there  is  increased  registration  in  practical 
or  useful  courses  in  preference  to  the 
classics,  there  is  a  less  serious  attitude  on 
students'  part,  according  to  professors, 
and  an  increasing  number  doing  just 
enough  to  get  by. 

Even  more  outspoken  is  Llewellyn  A. 
Wilcox,  editor  of  The  Mountain  Echo,  pub- 
lished by  the  students  at  Pacific  Union  Col- 
lege (St.  Helena,  Cal.).     He  says: 

Call  me  a  pessimist;  I  choose  a  sane  pes- 
simism rather  than  the  optimism  of  the 
ostrich  who  buries  his  head  iti  the  desert 
sands  and  thinks  himself  safe  from  the 
danger  he  will  not  see. 

Society  is  not  only  undergoing  a  revolu- 
tion, it  is  ex])eriencing  a  devil-ution.  Not 
only  is  it  undergoing,  but  it  is  going  under. 


CRUISE 

Around  the  World 

of  the  Palatial  New 

Cunarder  "Laconia" 

from  "New  York,  "Nov.  2ist,  1922 

30,000  Wonder  Miles  on  Land  and 
Sea — 130  Summer  Days  in  Winter. 
Every  luxury  of  travel  assured ;  every 
detail  for  con\fort  and  pleasure  per- 
fected with  the  experienced  care  of 
the 

American  Express 

Travel  Dept. 

A  glorious  winter  Holiday  of  novel  interest 
and  delight —  a  supreme  opportunity  to  see 
and  know  the  world  with  every  care 
eliminated. 

Long-to-be-remembered  shore  excursions  at 
every  port  of  call  —  Havana,  Panama  Canal, 
San  Francisco, Hilo,  Honolulu, Japan,  China, 
I'ort  Arthur,  Tsing  Tao  (Shantung),  For- 
mosa, the  Philippines,  Java,  Burma,  India, 
Suez  Canal,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Mediterranean, 
Europe. 

The  Laconia  is  the  first  steamer  to  make  the 
Cruise  since   1914  —  the  largest  and  finest 
boat  ever  to  go  around  the  World. 
Rates  including   Shore   Excursions,   $1500 
and  up  —  according  to  stateroom. 

For  full  information  call  at  any  American  Express 
Olftce  or  address 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


MAURETANIA 

TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

From  Neiv  York,  Feb.  loth,  1923 

A  Luxury  Cruise 

54  Days  Next  Winter 
Under  the  Management  of  the 

American  Express 
Travel  Dept. 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monte  Carlo,  Italy, 
tiie  Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  Greece, 
Palestine,  Egypt. 

The  Mauretania,  with  unsurpassed  Canard 
service  and  cuisine,  will  provide  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  luxury  never  before  attained  in 
Mediterranean  Cruises.  Her  great  speed  will 
shorten  the  cruise  without  curtailingtime  spent 
on  land. 

Details,  Itinerary  and 
Prices  at  any  American 
Express  Ojfice  or 

American  Express 
I        Travel  Dept. 


Wherever  you  travel  always  carry 
American  Express  Travelers'  Cheques 
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Water  Mains  out  of  Service   , 
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A  risk  that  cannot 
be  justified 

The  danger  to  a  whole  community  from  a  stoppage  of  the 
water  supply  is  so  serious — so  colossal — that  no  such  risk 
should  be  tolerated. 

Fire  might  rage  unchecked,  sewage  might  cause  epi- 
demics, industry  might  come  to  a  stop,  should  the  water 
supply  fail.  The  only  remedy  is  prevention — or  the  near- 
est thing  to  it  humanly  possible. 

No  service,  perhaps,  is  proof  against  every  emergency. 
But  water  mains  of  Cast  Iron  Pipe  will  not  wear  out,  will 
not  rust  out,  will  not  become  pitted  so  as  to  necessitate 
replacement  within  the  lifetime  of  man. 

Cast  iron,  which  protects  itself  from  corrosion  by  a  thin 
coating  of  surface  rust,  lasts  for  centuries.  The  first  Cast 
Iron  Pipe,  laid  263  years  ago,  is  still  giving  good  service. 

Cast  iron  reduces  the  risk  to  the  lowest  terms  attainable. 


cc 


Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare'^ — an  illustrated  cloth- 
bound  book — is  full  of  interest.   Sent  postpaid  for  25c 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


OLST  IRON  PIPE 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Conlinued 


If  c'hookcd  for  a  moment  by  last  j-car's 
agitation,  I  ho  riotous  torrent  of  ininiorality 
sweeps  onward  more  relentless  than  ever. 
And  the  appalling  menace  of  this  downward 
trend  is  tlio  callousness  of  the  poj^ular  mind 
to  it.  The  sexual  is  flaunted  everywhere, 
and  through  constant  view  of  the  suggesti\e 
and  salacious,  the  pul)lic  conscience,  seared 
or  ])aral3-zed,  lakes  it  now  as  a  matter  of 
C()urs(>.  The  Aery  reticence  of  the  press 
and  platform  to  moral  conditions  niust  be 
lookod  upon  r.s  ominous,   rather   than  as 


"SELF-IGNORANCE.' 

This  is  at  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  troubles  now  credited  to 
the  younger  generation,  be- 
lieves President  A.  JNIcKenzie 
Meldrun,  of  Spokane  University. 


indicative  of  improvement.  We  don't 
knoAv  where  we're  going,  and  we  don't  care! 

Unless  from  its  imperiled  sleep  over  the 
pit  of  moral  chaos,  American  ciA'ilization 
shall  suddenly  awake,  it  sleeps  the  sleep  d 
death! 

Jazz  is  a  little  more  reckless,  the  moAdes 
a  little  more  obscene,  the  dances  a  little 
more  daring,  and  manners  a  little  more 
loose,  than  last  year.  More  girls  are  smok- 
ing cigarets  and  are  aspiring  to  be  vamps 
and  flappers. 

In  certain  quarters  it  maj'  be  argued 
that  students'  testimony,  tho  based  upon  a 
close-up  view  of  conditions,  maj'  be  some- 
what extreme  jn  its  conclusions,  as  youth 
now  and  then  lacks  poise  of  judgment. 
But  college  presidents  are  not  noted  for 
anj'  such  deficiency,  and  at  best  a  few  of 
them  accept  the  students'  oi^inion  prac- 
tically at  face  value,  having  tested  it, 
doubtless,  by  observations  of  their  own. 
Thus  B.  H.  Kroeze,  president  of  Jamestown 
College  (Jamestown,  N.  D.),  declares,  in  a 
way  that  suggests  comparisons  with  the 
more  pessimistic  student  editors: 

It  is  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of  men 
the  way  women  love  to  display  themselves 
in  modern  dress.  The  thought  of  the  body 
is  excluding  appreciation  of  the  values  of 
the  soul,  and  our  modern  youth  will  grow 
up  with  a  minimum  concern  for  the  welfare 
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of  the  soul  and  with  a  maxiimim  and  ab- 
normal de\"elopment  of  bodily  interests. 
It  would  seem  that  mothers  are  neglectful 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  the  modesty  and 
virtuous  grace  of  their  daughters,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  virtues  which  true  men  love 
and  admire.  Men  are  forced  to  look  up  to 
avoid  unseemly  display  by  the  modern 
woman,  and  how  she  can  avoid  realizing 
this  fact  is  a  marvel  in  femininity. 

Ignorance  of  their  own  natui-es,  believes 
President  A.  Mackenzie  IMeldrun  of  Spo- 
kane University,  is  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  trouble.    He  writes: 

Our  young  people  do  not  know  them- 


A   CRITIC    OF    DKESS. 

'  Too  many  of  our  young  womon 
ire   improiHM-ly   clad,"    declares 
C.    B.    Riddle,    the    editor    of 
The  Christian  Sun,   official   or- 
;an  of  the   Southern   Clu-istian 
Convention. 

selves,  nor  have  they  learned  the  sacred 
purpose  of  their  being.  One  of  the  most 
alarming  facts  in  the  world  to-day  is  man's 
ignorance  of  self.  The  home,  the  school, 
the  .press,  the  platform  and  the  i)uli)it  imist 
unite  in  combating  this  noisome  pestilence 
that  is  spreading  a  sable  cloud  of  shame, 
disease  and  death  over  every  community 
in  the  land;  sowing  seeds  of  moral,  mental, 
physical  and  spiritual  degeneracy,  to  be 
reaped  by  our  children  in  a  harvest  of 
national  decay. 

We  are  so  anxious  to  teach  the  young  of 
the  nation  the  various  branches  of  academic 
knowledge,  rules  of  etiquette,  and  forms  of 
good  society,  that  plain  talks  to  the  bo\s 
and  girls  seem  to  be  divorced  from  the 
family  curriculum.  This  is  a  deplorable 
mistake,  against  which  I  inveigh  and  offer 
my  most  solemn  protest;  for  I  verily 
believe  it  is  more  important  for  our  sons 
to  know  themselves,  than  to  know  Plato 
and  Virgil:  and  it  is  more  imperatively 
necessary  for  our  daughters  to  know  them- 
selves than  to  know  the  histories  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

"Manners  are  superficially  better  and 
fundamentally  worse,"  remarks  President 
Harry  Morehouse  Gage  of  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.  "There  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced moral  sag.  Things  that  are  done 
now  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  vaulting 
moral  enthusiasm  of  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  not 
enough  restraint.    Freedom  is  not  balanced 
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A  New  Ideal 

in  Motor  Car  Value 


The  Touring  Car 


A  new  ideal  has  come  true — plainly  and  unmis- 
takably. Oakland  deliberately  planned  to  make 
the  New  Oakland  the  finest  light-weight  six 
that  advanced  engineering,  highest  grade  ma- 
terials, and  expert  workmanship  could  build. 

This  is  borne  out  in  the  rugged  Oakland  chas- 
sis; in  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  Oakland's 
own  overhead-valve  six-cylinder  engine ;  and 
in  the  many  features  which  the  New  Oakland 
shares  with  much  higher  priced  cars. 

Crowning  this  splendid  mechanism  are  the 
five  new  and  distinctive  Oakland  bodies  —  of 
a  beauty,  comfort  and  fine  equipment  un- 
equalled anywhere  in  their  price  range. 

These  things  prove  Oakland's  leadership  in 
light-weight  six  manufacture.  Oakland  is  prov- 
ing that  leadership  to  an  evergrowing  number 
of  Oakland  owners  by  its  reliable  performance, 
backed  by  the  15,000  mile  guarantee. 

See  this  fine  car!  Test  it  thoroughly!  Com- 
pare it  with  other  cars!  The  New  Oakland 
Six— the  light-weight  six  of  the  General  Motors 
group — is  by  far  the  finest  and  most  desirable 
automobile  in  its  price  class. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


T'heNew 


Prices  at 

Factory 

Chafsft 
Raadtttr 

-     -     $  80S 
■     ■       1120 

Spart  Car 
Coupt  '     - 

-  S126S 

-  168S 

Tour  in  z  Car     -        J24S  Sedan 


1785 


Oakland  S\yi 
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'HREEINONEOIL 

PR£\E\T5R(.'5' 

LUBRICATES 

CLEASS  AND 

POLISHES 

TALKING  MACHINES 

SEWING  MACHINES 

TTPEWRITERS    & 

ELECTRIC  FANS 

RAZORS  &   STROPS 

FIRE-ARMS 

MAGNETOS:  COnnOTATOR^ 

L.„  -CASH  REGISTERS  8.  l»*, 

"O'VERS    LIGHT  MACHINERY.  ET^- 
""<0S.  FURNITURE  8.W000W0B^- 

^HREE  IN  ONE  oil  COMP^ 


Good  Bye 
Hard  Pushing 

It's  a  tough  job  to  "chauffeur"  a  lawn 
mower  when  every  bearing  is  clogged  with 
rust  and  dirt  and  caked  grease. 


3-in-One   cleans   up   the   old    mower 
makes  it  run  easily  and  smoothly. 


and 


3-in-One  lubricates  perfectly  by  providing  a  smooth  film  of  high- 
grade  oil  between  all  the  bearings.  It  also  rust-proofs  the  bearings — 
keeps  moisture  from  the  grass  and  damp  cellar  from  causing  de- 
structive rust  when  the  mower  is  not  in  use. 


3-in-One 


The  Universal 
High  Quality  Oil 


Before  putting  your  lawn  mower  away,  always  rub  3-in-One  on  the 
edges  of  the  cutter  to  keep  rust  from  injuring  the  keen  edge. 

■You  will  find  many  hundreds  of  uses  for  3-in-One  about  your  home, 
office  or  factory,  lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing  and  preventing  rust. 
Get  a  bottle  or  a  Handy  Oil  Can  today. 

There's  only  one  3-in-One.      Ask  for  it  by  name. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz. ,  3-oz.  and  8-oz  bottles  and  in  3-oz. 
Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE.  Sample  and  Dictionary.  Send  postal  for  generous  sample 
and  Dictionary  of  Uses       Both  are  free. 

THREE-IN-OXF  OIL  CO.,  165  O.  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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by  self-control.  One  is  reminded  that  'It 
is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.'"  Another  college  president  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  all  this  is  "a  reaction 
from  the  idealism  of  1914-18."  Another 
calls  it  a  "perverted  interpretation  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination." 

Among     the     college     deans,     who     are 
especially  close  to  student  activities,   we 


HE  BLAMES  SUFFRAGE. 

"It  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
women  to  imitate  the  vices  of 
men,"  writes  Dean  James  S. 
Stevens,  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  "in  order  to  prove  actual 
equaUty  with  them." 


find  a  number  v\ho  hold  Aiews  of  the  same 
order  as  those  just  quoted.  Clyde  Brooks, 
dean  of  the  Universitj'  of  Alabama,  teUs 
us,  in  a  way  that  compares  wdth  the  most 
pessimistic  student  editors,  college  presi- 
dents, and  religious  editors: 

There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  industry, 
thrift,  hard  stud3-,  and  old-fashioned 
honesty  of  purpose  among  college  students. 
The  present-day  college  student  knows 
nothing  of  spending  several  hours  every 
day  in  actual  hard  work  on  his  studies. 
In  place  of  this  he  is  busily  engaged  in 
attending  social  functions  and  other^dse 
amusing  himself. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  chinking  and 
gambling  going  on.  More  than  there  was 
some  ten  or  tAvelve  years  ago. 

Tlie  co-eds  arc  taking  up  cigaret-smoking 
in  increasing  numbers.  They  continue  to 
dress  extremely,  and  to  dance  more  than 
is  good  for  them.  The  percentage  of  "bad 
ones"  is  higher  than  ten  3'ears  ago. 

The  facial  expression  of  a  graduating 
class  is  hardened  and  lacking  in  that  pe- 
culiar quality  W'hich  w^e  call  a  fine,  open, 
honest  face. 

"The  greatest  problem  we  are  facing  to- 
day is  immorality  in  our  whole  social 
structure,"  saj-s  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Blue,  dean 
of  women  at  Gooding  College  (Gooding, 
la.).     She  adds: 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  youth.    Can  we 
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Eastern  college  for  women,   writes,   in  a 
hardly  less  condemnatory  vein: 

I  am  a  woman  who  was  born  immediately 
after  the  Chnl  War,  and  at  thirteen  and 
fourteen  was  still  going  tlirongh  what  we 
then  called  a  reconstruction  period.  The 
older  people  were  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
freedom  of  the  younger  ones.  As  I  look 
back  over  that  time,  I  see  that  the  only 
freedom  we  were  really  allowed  was  the 
pri\^lege  of  walking  a  few  blocks  from  our 
own  homes  wth  a  young  man  to  some  well- 
chaperoned  dance.  We  were  also  allowed 
to  go  horseback  riding.  IMoonlight  excur- 
sions -with  several  chaperones  were  the  most 


•MORAL    CHAOS." 

J.  I.  Riddle,  a  high  school 
principal  at  Attalla,  Alabama, 
calls  upon  American  civilization 
to  awaken  fi-om  its  "imperiled 
sleep  over  the  pit  of  moral 
chaos    before    it    is    too    late." 


advanced  liberty  that  was  allowed  us.  We 
had  had  no  such  tiling  as  sex  hygiene  taught 
us  and  we  never  would  ha\'c  dreamed  of 
mentioning  this  subject  to  young  men  of  our 
acquaintance.  We  were  extremely  careful 
never  to  cross  our  legs  or  to  stand  with  our 
feet  spread  \\ade  apart.  We  were  imprest 
with  the  idea  bj-  our  elders  that  these 
things  were  \iilgar  and  a  sign  of  ill-breed- 
ing. We  were  also  told  that  we  should  not 
allow  the  young  men  wth  whom  we  asso- 
ciated to  handle  or  kiss  us,  as  nice  girls  did 
not  do  these  things,  and  nice  men  did  not 
wish  that  kind  of  girl  for  a  wdfe.  A  man 
wanted  a  girl  for  his  -wife  who  had  not 
been  kissed  by  other  men.  I  do  not  l)elieve 
that  many  girls  were  given  the  reasons  why 
they  should  not  do  these  things. 

To-day  we  have  the  se.x  question  opcnlj' 
discust  in  mixed  classes.  We  have  men 
professors  teaching  biology  to  girls  in  the 
plainest  and  most  ad\-anced  fashion.  There 
is  no  secret  of  the  human  body  or  of  sex 
that  is  not  pretty  well  known  to  the  aver- 
age girl  of  sixteen.  I  have  had  girls  of 
eighteen  tell  me  that  sex  was  a  subject  of 
conversation  between  the  modern  girl  and 
young  men.  I  would  almost  believe  from 
observation  that  sex  was  a  dead  issue  were 
it  not  that  we  still  have  marriage,  wliich  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  sex.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  modern  girl  is  any  less  moral 
than  we  were,  but  I  do  say  that  there  are 
two  words  which  can  be  applied  to  her  and 
which   she   deserves   from   her   conduct — 


KIMBALL 

"Quality  made  the  name — the  name  insures  the  quality'* 


Now 
Serving 

a 
Nation 

of 
Music 
Lovers 

THE  KIMBALL  is  the 
instrument  of  preference 
in  discriminating  homes 
everywhere — indeed,  a  splen- 
did testimonial  of  musical 
excellence.  Charming  in 
physical  appearance  and  of 
superior  workmanship— the 
superb  tonal  qualities  of  the 
KIMBALL  will  delight  you. 


The  KIMBALL 

includes : 

Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Pkrasonome  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs 

Pipe  Organs 

Music  Rolls 


Thtre  is  a  Kimball  dealer  in  your  town,  or  near  you.    Ask 
for  demonstration,  or  write  to  us  for  descriptive  catalogs 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  1857) 
Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Redwood  should 

be  specified  for 

Exterior  « 

Construction 

lnclu(ljnif--Cu|()nial.-4tH. 
Ing,  clapboanJn,  shin- 
Rlea,  door  and  window 
framcM  ku tiers. eaves, 
water  tables  and  mud- 
Hiila-.porch  rail,  balus- 
ters and  columns -- 
mnuldintrs  and  lattice, 
Pickets  and  fen«intr-< 
Peri^olaa  and  (rreen< 
houses. 

Interior  Finish 
Natural,  stained  or 
painted.  Wood  block 
floors. 

Industrial  Uses 

Tanks     and     vat.H     for 

water,     chemicals   and 

oU.    Factory  roofs  ond 

putters.       Wood    block 

flooring. 

Wood  Speclallles 

Such  as -- CaskeLs  and 
burial   boxes  --  Incuba- 
tors and  ice  cream  cabi- 
nets —  Ci?ar  and  candy 
boxes,  etc. 
Railroad  Uses 
Such  as  --  Railroad  ties 
and    tunnel    timbers  -- 
Sisnal  wireconduitsand 
water  tanks --Car  aid- 
Ins:  and  roofing. 
Farm  and 
Dairy  Uses 
Such  as  --  Silos,    tanks 
and  troufrhs--HoR  feed- 
ers and  implement 
sheds  --  Wood    block 
floors,  etc. 


What  Other  Wood 
Can  Equal  This  Record? 

SIXTY-NINE  years  ago  this  Redwood  timber  became 
a  gate  post.  It  served  50  years,  through  rain  and 
drought,  was  dug  up  to  let  a  railway  through,  and  now 
perpetuates  the  name  of  one  of  the  country's  pioneer 
ranchmen.  Sound  above  and  below  ground,  this  post 
offers  convincing  testimony  of  Redwood's  remarkable 
rot-resistance. 

A  natural,  odorless  preservative,  which  permeates  Red- 
wood during  the  tree's  growth,  protects  Redwood  against 
all  sorts  of  fungus,  rot  and  decay.  Wood-boring  worms 
and  insects  leave  Redwood  alone.  Redwood  burns  slowly 
because  it  contains  no  pitch  or  resin  —  reduces  the  fire 
hazard  wherever  used. 

The  cost  of  Redwood  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
other  lumber,  which  cannot  compare  with  Redwood  for 
utility  and  long  service. 

If  you  arc  planning  to  build,  write  for  our  "Redwood  Homes 
Booklet."  To  architects,  builders  and  engineers  we  will  send 
our  "Construction  Digest"  and  our  "Engineering  Digist." 

CHICACO  SAN  FRANCIFCO 

2085  McCormitk  Bide.  3U  California  St. 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANOKLiSS 

820  No.  40  Rector  St.  Bldg.  Central  lildit.  6tli  hnd  Mjlln  Sts. 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  o£  Illinois  THE  I'ACIHC  LUiMl  Ell  CO. 

W  ^pPaciflcLumberCb. 


T%e  Largrst  Manufacturers  and  Diitritutori  cf  California  Rtdwood 
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For  June  Days 

These  Bubble-Grain  Delights 


In    the    Morning 

Mix  PuflFed  Rice  with  your  ber- 
ries. These  flimsy,  nut-hke  mor- 
sels add  a  dehcious  blend. 

Consider  how  Pufl"ed  Rice  tastes 
served  with  cream  and  sugar.  It 
is  like  nut  bubbles.  Then  imagine 
what  it  adds  to  fruit. 


Afternoons 

Lightly  douse  with  melted  butter  for  hungry  chil- 
dren after  school.    Then  it  forms  a  food  confection. 

Use  as  garnish  on  ice  cream,  as  leading  chefs  are  doing. 

Use  like  nut-meats  in  home  candy  making. 

Also  as  toasted  wafers  for  your  soups. 

At  Night 

The  ideal  dish  for  chil- 
dren is  Pufl"ed  Wheat  in 
milk.  ^^  hole  wheat,  with 
its  1 6  elements,  forms  a 
practically  complete  food. 

Whole  wheat,  with  ever}- 
food  cell  blasted,  easily  di- 
gests. 


Puffed  Wheat    Puffed  Rice 

Whole  grains  puffed  to  8  times  normal  size 

IMade  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  Over  125  million 
steam  explosions  are  caused  in  every  kernel.  Every  food 
cell  is  broken,  so  digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete. 
High  heat  makes  them  flavory.  Puffing  makes  them 
thin  and  flaky.  So  these — the  ideal  foods  for  children — 
are  the  foods  they  love  the  best. 

Jt\e  Quaker  Qals  (j>mpany 

Sole  Makers 
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Continued 


vulgar  and  brazen.  There  is  a  term  which 
the  French  apply  to  women  who  indulge  in 
intimacies  A\dth  the  opposite  sex  which  are 
not  criminal — demi-vicrgc.  As  I  have 
watched  the  familiarities  which  pass  be- 
tween the  modern  young  girl  and  young 
man  in  their  dancing  and  in  their  daily  life, 
this  phrase  has  often  come  to  my  mind. 

Katharine  S.  Alvord,  Dean  of  Women 
at  De  Pauw  University  (Greencastle,  Ind.), 


HE  SEES  A 'MORAL  SAG." 

"Freedom  is  not  balanced  by 
self-control,"  believes  President 
Gage  of  Coe  College,  who  finds 
that  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of 
the  reaction  that  followed  the 
idealism  of  the  War  years. 


observes  that:  "The  younger  part  of 
society,  like  the  older,  is  feeling  its  way  out 
of  the  tumble-down  fabric  which  the  war 
precipitated."  Another  dean,  who  desires 
to  be  nameless,  takes  a  similar  \'iew: 

Ever  since  the  strain  of  war  ceased  late 
in  1918,  young  America  has  been  showing 
less  and  less  of  the  restraint  which  we  con- 
sider an  e\idence  of  modesty,  good  breed- 
ing, and  sound  character.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  conditions  are  no  better  than  a  year 
ago.  Skirts  are  even  shorter,  waists  as  low 
as  ever,  more  bobbed  hair  than  ever,  girls 
more  shameless  in  their  flirtations,  boys 
more  eager,  bold  and  sensual  in  their  looks 
and  manners.  I  beUeve  that  Zane  Grey's 
new  story,  "The  Day  of  the  Beast,"  now 
appearing  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  is  a 
timely  description  of  this  condition.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  will  find  a  solution.  I  know 
none. 

Irma  G.  Voigt,  dean  of  women  at  Ohio 
University,  while  "not  fearful  for  the 
individual,"  as  "in  every  generation  the 
great  indi\adual  will  stand  forth,"  never- 
theless admits: 

I  do  fear  for  a  certain  subtle  carelessness 
that  is  slowly  creeping  into  human  relation- 
ships and  sex  relationships,  that  seems  to  be 
gnawing  at  the  very  foundations  of  the 
home. 

We  have  glorified  personal  liberties  and 
individual  rights  to  the  point  that  they  are 
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beginning  to  spell  lack  of  self-control  and 
total  irresponsibility  in  the  matters  of 
moral  obligation  to  society.  A  favorite 
expression  of  youth  to-day  is  "Public 
Opinion  be  hanged" — but  it  never  has  been 
hanged  and  never  will  be. 

Writing  from  St.  Stephen's  College  at 
Annandale-on-Hudson,  Dean  Orville  F. 
Davidson  expresses  the  opinion  that,  "The 
heart  of  the  matter,  the  painful  truth, 
seems  to  be,  not  that  standards  have 
chauged.but  that  there  are  no  standards  at 
all.  Every  subject  is  debatable  and  is  de- 
])ated,  espeeialh'  bj^  the  inexperienced, 
from  the  length  of  skirts  to  free  lo^e,  from 
highh'  questionable  modes  of  dancing  to 
more  than  questionable  political  e\i>eri- 
ments  involving  the  destinies  of  whole 
peoples.  Such  debate  may  be  stimulatin;:, 
but  the  final  appeal  is  usually  not  to  any 
serious  standards  of  morals  or  intellect, 
but  to  the  caprice  of  selfish  predilection  of 
the  indi^  idual."  This  general  point  of  view 
also  api)euls  to  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.    He  observes: 

Young  girls,  in  particular,  in  their  di-ess 
and  their  attitude  toward  young  men,  are 
often  without  the  restraints  or  modest 
reserve  that  were  formerly  deemed  indis- 
pensable. There  has  arisen  in  these  latter 
days  a  pernicious  near-cult  of  what  might 
be  called  flapperolatry,  fanned  into  fierce 
flame  by  a  cheap  type  of  journalism,  which 
amounts  often  to  a  challenge  to  young  men 
to  exceed  all  speed  limits  of  immodesty  and 
to  the  girls  themselves  to  throw  to  the 
winds  all  time-honored  niceties  of  maidenly 
reserve. 

Undoubtedly  the  reign  of  jazz  (jazzoc- 
racy)  and  degraded  forms  of  the  dance, 
heightened  by  the  disease  that  may  be 
called  tnovieitis,  is  in  part  responsible  for 
certain  deplorable  tendencies  now  quite 
pronounced.  So  complete  is  the  revelation 
bj'  virtue  of  our  every-day  practises  that, 
as  a  writer  remarks,  "Neither  sex  has  any 
illusions  left  regarding  the  other." 

Dean  Theo.  P.  Campbell  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  deplores  "a great  deal 
of  general  looseness  in  our  younger  genera- 
tion, both  of  ideas  and  of  conduct,"  and 
Dean  Burris,  of  the  College  for  Teachers 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  writes: 

I  do  not  think  that  conditions  have 
changed  for  the  better  within  the  past  year, 
and  if  I  may  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  present  situation,  I  would  say 
that  human  conduct,  in  general,  and  that 
of  the  j'outh,  in  particular,  is  at  last  finding 
its  fullest  expression  of  that  vicious  doc- 
trine of  undisciplined  spontaneity  which  has 
found  its  best  exemplar  in  Rousseau.  As  a 
consequence,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  people,  young  and  old,  are 
carrying  this  doctrine  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion by  trying  to  find  how  to  become  happy 
without  becoming  moral. 

The  remedy  obviously  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out  by  John  Locke,  where  he 
states:  "The  great  principle  and  founda- 
tion of  all  \irtue  and  worth  is  placed  in  this: 
that  a  man  is  able  to  deny  himself  his  owii 
desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and 
purely  follow  what  reason  directs  as  best, 
tho  the  appetite  lean  the  other  way."  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  realization  of  reason  with- 
out which  a  community  of  obedience  is 
preferable  to  a  commuaity  of  will. 


ow Fares  to  the 

Greatest  of 
Outdoor  Lands 


The  Puget  Sound  Country  can  now  be  visited  at  remark' 
ably  low  cost. 

It's  your  chance  to  see  this  land  of  big  distances — of  inspir- 
ing mountain  views — lakes  and  glaciers — primeval  forests — 
snow'capped  peaks — sheltered  harbors — ocean  beaches.  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park,  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  Puget  Sound, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  big  timbers  are  but  few  of  the 
attractions  of  this  most  diversified  vacation  region. 

En  route  travel  over  the  World's  Longest  Electrified  Railroad. 
Unsurpassed  mountain  scenery!  Open  observation  cars!  No 
smoke  or  cinders.  The  famous  "Olympian"  and  the"Colum' 
bian"  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  elec 
trically  operated  for  649  miles. 

You  can  return  through  California  at  slight  additional  cost. 
Choice  of  routes. 

Send  {or  free  descriptive  booklets  and  full  information 


GEO. 


B.  HAYNES,  General  Passenger  Agent.  1351  Railway  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Chicago 

Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 

Railway 

7b  Puget  Sound'  Electrified 
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Have  vou  a 

Ventilating 


IF  YOU  are  having  trouble 
because  of  excessive  heat  in 
your  building;  if  you  are  de- 
pressed by  the  humidity;  if 
your  employees  complain  of  bad 
working  conditions,  Swartwout 
ventilating  engineers  can  solve 
your  problem. 

They  have  wide  experience  in  rem- 
edying ventilating  troubles,  wherever 
required,  from  the  mammoth  indus- 
trial plants  and  public  buildings  to 
bams  and  small  garages.  You  can 
rely  on  their  advice  as  have  the  U.  S. 
Government,  The  General  Motors 
Corporation,  etc. 

Ask  for  'the  new  and  larger  edition 
of  "The  Gospel  of  Fresh  Air"— an 
authoritative  treatise  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  increasing  production  and 
lowering  costs,  showing  the  great 
gains  in  mental  and  physical  efficiency 
of  workers  after  proper  ventilation 
has  been  secured.  The  Ohio  Body 
86  Blower  Company,  9211  Detroit 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Swartwout 

Rotary  Ball  Bearing 

Ventilators 


IMl/C'M'T'Ol?  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
liy  VC1>I  1  yjlS-J  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
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"I  perceive  no  change  in  the  situation 
during  the  past  year,"  wTites  Sylvanus 
Morris,  dean  of  the  Law  Deiiartment  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  The  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  his  opinion,  are: 

1.  Immodest  dressing  and  improper 
familiarity  with  men  on  the  part  of  young 
women. 

2.  Insubordination  of  young  men,  who 
are  no  longer  required  to  respect  parental 
authority. 

The  remedy  lies  primarily  witli  the 
mothers  of  young  women.  The  reasons 
whj-  it  is  not  applied  are  given  as: 

1.  The  desire  for  attention  to  their 
daughters  overrules  conscience. 

2.  Preoccupation  in  other  affairs  cause 
neglect  of  family  duty. 

3.  The  church  having  lost  her  authority, 
the  family  having  neglected  its  duty,  moral 
training  is  relegated  to  the  public  school. 

A  new  reason  is  discovered  by  Dean 
James  S.  Stevens  from  the  University  of 
Maine,  who  "WTites  that,  "Having  been 
heartily  opposed  to  the  extension  of  suf- 
frage to  women,  I  am  perhaps  overinclined 
to  hold  this  responsible  for  the  immodest 
and  immoral  behavior  which  is  charac- 
terizing the  present  era.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary  for  women  to  imitate  the  vices 
of  man  in  order  to  prove  actual  equality 
with  him."  This  opinion  is  held  also  by 
Warren  A.  SeaA-ey,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  ' '  Po- 
litical and  economic  libertj-,"  lio  points 
out,  "has  come  to  women,  who,  retaining 
their  sex  instincts  and  not  yet  knowing 
how  to  use  their  freedom,  are  apt  to  claim 
the  virtues  and  ape  the  A-ices  of  men." 
Another  college  dean  (whose  name  is  with- 
held) turns  back  to  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  manners  and  morals.  He 
■RTltes : 

Society  can  protect  its  morals  only  by 
manners,  and  none,  I  think,  can  deny  that 
manners  are  changing.  In  my  opinion  the 
change  facilitates  a  breaking  down  of  mor- 
als. I  speak  only  of  conditions  as  I  per- 
sonally am  wrestling  with  them,  not  in  any 
wide  sociological  sense. 

I  find  that  the  younger  part  of  society, 
the  a%erage  young  men  and  women,  hoot 
at  the  conventionalities  Avhich  have  been 
recognized  in  the  past  as  their  best  safe- 
guard. The  bars  are  down,  or  fast  coming 
down,  and  the  youngsters  snap  their  fingers 
at  social  dangers,  hotly  denying,  in  cases  I 
could  cite,  the  very  existence  of  such  to  the 
well-informed. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  because  of 
outstanding  exceptions,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  I  find  the  younger  part 
of  society  of  the  same  relative  status,  more 
than  formerly,  disposed  to  condone  business 
obliquity,  to  disregard  ordinary  courtesy,  to 
proclaim  itself  superior  to  social  dangers, 
not  amenable  to  constituted  authority,  self- 
confident  to  the  extent  of  Avalking  straight 
into  the  fiery  furnace  along  with  the  He- 
brew children,  in  full  expectation  of  coming 
through  unhurt. 

I  recently  WTitnessed  the  brazen  (or  shall  I 
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say  mistaken?)  defiance  of  a  young  man  as 
he' challenged  "the  Avorld"  to  show  wherein 
he  had  jeopardized  the  fan-  name  of  a  very 
young  girl  whom  he  had  kept  in  the  deep 
and  secret  places  of  the  forest  many  hours, 
not  for  the  sport  of  hunting,  fishing  or  the 
Uke,  but  for  love-making  pure  and  simple. 
Yes/wathout  the  restraining  hand,  along 
with  the  sympathetic  understanding  which 
we  owe  them,  I  anticipate  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  relapse  into  a  period  of  moral 
laxity  within  the  next  few  years.  We  know 
of  conditions  in  former  times  which  only 
Blue  Laws,  enforced  with  the  Puritan's 
sledge-hammer,  could  overcome.  To-day 
other  remedies  suggest  themselves,  and 
certainly  of  an  opposite  sort,  which  already 
are  actively  at  work,  but  we  should  move 
faster  with  them. 

By  way  of  broadening  the  scope  of  its 
inquiry,  as  well  as  of  investigating  condi- 
tions among  still  younger  young  folks.  The 
Digest  invited  response  from  school  super- 
intendents and  the  principals  of  high 
schools.  To  a  certain  degree,  college  stu- 
dents are  recruited  from  the  so-called 
'"highbrow"  element.  That  element  con- 
tributes less  extensively  to  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  high  school.  There  we  have  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  average  Americans. 
How  are  those  sons  and  daughters  con- 
ducting themselves? 

"I  am  a  joung  man,  a  war  veteran," 
WTites  George  Buckley,  principal  of  the 
Cooper  (Tex.)  high  school,  "and  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  judging  by  the  ar- 
bitraj-y  standards  of  age;  yet  when  I  view 
the  products  our  high  schools  are  turning 
out  as  future  citizens,  I  am  appalled. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  negative  immorality,  a 
general  indifference  to  any  high  ideals  or 
ambitions.  A  hedonistic  philosophy  seems 
to  prevail,  and  the  remarks  I  constantly 
hear  are:  'Have  a  good  time  while  you  are 
alive,  for  you  are  a  long  time  dead,'  and 
'Enjoy  yourself  while  jou  arc  young,'  etc." 
Mr.  T.  W.  Conway,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Tularosa,  N.  M.,  finds  similarly 
that  "Society,  the  younger  part  of  it,  is 
undergoing  a  great  change  in  manners  and 
morals.  The  shameless  dancing  and  the 
brief  dressing  of  young  girls  have  struck 
our  Western  country  very  liard.  Bobbed 
hair  and  bobbed  skirts  are  becoming 
almost  unendurable  in  our  small  Western 
towns."  "In  my  opinion,"  writes  G.  W. 
Ingersoll,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Constantine,  Mich.:  "The  revolution  in 
morals  and  manners  is  still  for  the  degra- 
dation of  young  people  rather  than  for 
their  betterment.  I  can  see  no  place  in 
society  for  bobbed  hair,  dresses  that  do 
not  cover  the  knee-caps,  and  like  contrap- 
tions. I  think  it  high  time  to  call  a  halt  in 
regard  to  dress  and  mannerisms."  Turning 
to  the  changed  political  basis  on  which  the 
modern  woman  finds  herself,  Paul  B. 
Kceton,  head  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  Southwestern  Teachers'  College,  AvTites: 

During  the  late  war  and  since  there  has 
been  a  general  "shaking  up"  of  customs, 
manners,  etc.,  and  along  with  political 
changes  involving  women  there  is  growing 
a  different  consciousness  in  regard  to  the 
sexes.    There  appears  to  mo  to  be  a  general 
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change  in  attitude  and  in  action  regarding 
the  position  of  woman  which  largely  ex- 
plains many  questions  that  arise  to-day  of 
this  nature.  Since  woman  is  taking  her 
place  aside  man  politically  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  to  place  her  aside  man  in 
other  ways  and  society  is  coming  to  expect 
the  same  from  woman  and  to  demand 
the  same  and  no  more  from  man.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral cliange  taking  place  both  in  morals 
and  manners  that  will  mark  the  li\cs  of 
the  next  generation  in  a  very  noticeable 
way.  I  do  not  think  the  changes  all  bad, 
but  I  fear  that  the  net  result  will  not  be 
wholesome. 

"There  was  a  time,  our  fathers  tell  us," 
observes  Daly  Thompson,  principal  of  the 
Collierville  School  (CoUierville,  Tenn.), 
"when  the  Southern  lad  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age  would  never  meet  an  acquain- 
tance of  the  opposite  sex  but  that  he  would 
politely  bow  and  tip  his  hat.  To-day  he 
greets  the  young  girl  of  his  acquaintance 
with  a  familiar  slap  on  the  back  or  shoulder 
— even  on  the  street  does  he  do  this. 
When  seated  in  a  room,  he  never  rises  when 
a  lady  enters,  unless  perhaps  she  be  an 
invited  guest,  upon  her  arrival. 

"His  remarks  about  girls  as  they  pass 
his  particular  loafing-corner  uptown  are 
alwajs  bordering  on  the  vulgar.  He  has 
no  wholesome  remarks  to  make. 

"The  lad  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this. 
The  manners  of  the  girls  too  often  warrant 
such  comments.  The  two  to  six  inches  of 
bare  skin  between  the  top  of  her  'own  roll' 
and  the  bottom  of  her  skirt  are  conducive 
to  such  remarks;  so  are  the  transparent 
.'jkirts. 

"Just  two  days  ago  I  passed  four  girls, 
whom  I  judged  to  be  about  sixteen  years 
old,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement 
on  Main  Street  in  one  of  our  larger  South- 
ern cities.  As  I  passed  I  heard  one  of  them 
say:  'I  just  told  him  I  did  not  give  a  "God 
dam." '  If  such  language  is  ever  proper, 
it  surely  is  not  proper  for  street  usage." 
J.  I.  Riddle,  high-school  principal,  at  At- 
talla,  Ala.,  gives  this  testimony: 

The  rank  and  file  of  small  town  and  city 
high-school  young  people  are  amusement 
mad.  I  do  not  believe  that  conditions  are 
appreciably  worse  than  they  were  last  year, 
but  I  see  no  improvement.  Between  mid- 
night dances,  careless  dress  and  its  sugges- 
tions, and  sex-motivated  moving  pictures, 
high-school  training  in  manners  and  culture 
has  a  poor  chance. 

In  view  of  all  this  complaint,  one  asks, 
not  unnaturally,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?"  The  questionnaire  has  brought 
in  a  curiously  uniform  array  of  answers. 
^^Tlile  many  of  them  emphasize  the  need 
for  a  revival  of  old-fashioned  religious 
instruction  and  many  more  demand  a  re- 
form of  the  moA'ies  and  of  ciurent  fiction, 
an  overAvhelming  majority  declare  that 
improvement  can  come  only  from  influences 
brought  to  bear  in  the  home.    If  girls  dress 
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Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  Richard  Duffy 
(FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION) 

More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  author's  previous 
work,  "Education  of  the  Will,"  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  forward-looking  Americans,  to  their 
everlasting  benefit.  In  this  NEW  volume,  "Will 
Power  and  Work,"  M.  Payot  shows  you  how  to  in» 
crease  your  mental  efficiency,  how  to  intensify  your 
power  of  accomplishment,  how  to  link  your  will  to 
your  work.  In  a  manner  irresistibly  helpful,  you 
are    given    the    theory    and    practise    of    self-culture. 

You  are  shown  how  to  read  systematically  and  in- 
telligently, how  to  build  up  a  dependable  memory, 
how  to  obtain  control  of  that  strangely  uncertain 
instrument,  the  will,  and  how  to  supplement  the  lack 
or  rightly  assimilate  the  surplus  of  education  that  fate 
has  decreed  for  you.  As  a  clear,  sympathetic,  and 
authoritative  guide  to  true  wisdom,  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  development  of  that  practical  energy 
which  makes  for  real  success  in  life,  this  new  book  will 
be  a  boon  to  you. 

Cloth,  12mo.    462  pages 
At  all  booksellers.  S1.7S:  by  mail  St.87 

FIM  i  VAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Are..  New  Ttik 
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indecently,  dance  shockingly,  go  traveling 
around  the  country  at  night  in  chaperon- 
less  automobiles,  encourage  the  "snuggle 
puppy"  in  his  "petting,"  smoke  cigarets, 
drink  whatever  they  can  find  to  drink, 
swear  like  pirates,  and  talk  freely  of 
things  they  ought  to  leave  unmentioned, 
our  correspondents  ask,  "WTiere  are  their 
mothers?"  If  boys  are  as  wild,  where  are 
their  fathers?  All  through  the  mass  of 
replies  from  horrified  onlookers  runs  this 
censure  of  the  American  home.  The  great 
need,  we  are  told,  is  a  reassertion  of  pa- 
rental authority.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  this  view  would  be  indorsed  even  by 
the  correspondent  who  asserts  that  in  his 
own  community  the  youngsters  have  been 
helped  along  the  road  to  righteousness  by 
the  attentions  they  are  receiving  from  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

However,  not  by  any  means  all  the  testi- 
mony brought  out  by  The  Digest's  ques- 
tionnaire is  alarming.  Next  week  we 
shall  consider  the  replies  from  observers 
who  look  upon  the  ways  of  the  rising 
generation  with  reserved,  or  even  enthu- 
siastic, approval. 

In  the  meantime,  members  of  the 
Parents  League  of  Brooklyn  haxe  de- 
cided not  only  that  conditions  are  ca- 
pable of  improvement  but  also  that  a 
certain  set  of  edicts  may  help  in  the  proc- 
ess. League  members,  reports  the  New 
York  Times,  will  see  that  several  blue 
laws  for  the  young  are  enforced  in  their 
own  families,  and  will  try  to  extend  the 
movement  to  other  Brooklyn  homes. 
The  rules  which  are  to  be  applied  to  flap j. or.; 
run  as  follows: 

1.  Hours  for  evening  parties  are  limited 
from  8 :30  to  12.   It's  curfew  after  midnight. 

2.  Parties  are  to  be  held  only  on  Friday 
and  Saturdaj'  nights. 

3.  Simple,  refined  clothes  are  to  be  worn 
at  all  times. 

4.  Chaperones  must  be  present  at  all 
parties. 

5.  Chaperones  will  accompany  the  girls 
home. 

G.  Censorship  over  the  plays  and  movies 
to  be  attended. 

7.  Improper  dancing  forbidden. 

8.  No  refreshments  served  after  dances. 

9.  Not  more  than  one  party  to  be  at- 
tended on  the  same  evening. 

Here  arc  the  rules  which  the  smaller  boys 
and  girls,  those  of  primary  school  age,  must 
observe : 

1.  Entertain  in  small  groups. 

2.  Serve  very  simple  refreshments  at 
parties. 

3.  All  games  must  be  supervised. 

4.  Use  simple  favors  and  no  prizes. 

5.  Parties  must  end  at  8:30  P.  JNI. 

6.  Simple  afternoon  dress  is  to  be  worn 
on  all  occasions. 

7.  No  movies  or  theaters,  except  those 
recommended  by  the  school  or  investigated 
and  approved  by  parents. 

"We  can  do  nothing  with  the  older  boys 
and  girls,  whose  customs  have  become  more 
or  less  established,"  said  IMrs.  Otto  Affeld 
of  113  Willow  Street,  Brooklyn,  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Affeld  is  president  of  the  league.  Girls 
over  18  years  of  age  are  left  to  whatever 
rules  their  parents  prescribe. 


A  steel  counter 
and  filing  cabinet- m  one/ 

TN  THE  Art  Metal  Sectional  Counter 
'*-  line  you  have  a  counter  that  is  also 
a  battery  of  filing  cabinets. 

Result  —  no  waste  space  —  no  lost 
motion — a  better  looking,  more  work* 
manlike  office. 

The  Art  Metal  Sectional  Counter 
line  covers  every  need — letter  files, 
document  files,  card  indexes,  cashier's 
desk,  roller  shelves,  plat  book  sections, 
map  drawers,  cupboards,  etc. 

Corner  sections  allow  for  any  desired 
arrangement  and  gates  add  the  finish- 
ing note  of  practical  convenience. 


Write  for  information  and  prices 

Art  /Vljt2 


I 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


World's  largest  makers  of  steel  office  equipment 
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ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS 

Motorists  use  GARCO  Asbestos 
Brake  Lining  because  it  is  solidly- 
woven  and  wear-resisting.  Bat- 
tleships, liners,  railways  and  great 
industrial  plants  depend  upon 
GARCO  packings  to  conserve 
power  and  increase  efficiency. 
The  housewife,  too,  knows  well 
the  durability  of  GARCO  Asbes- 
tos Heater  Cord.  In  industry, 
public  service,  on  the  seas  and 
in  the  home,  GARCO  Asbestos 
Products  are  selected  because  of 
standardized  Quality. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co . 


New  York 


Branches 
Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority   quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Dr.WOLF 
APPROVID , 


What  Bond  Best 
Meets  Your 
Requirements  ? 

OTUDYING  the  particular 
needs  of  individual  in- 
vestors has  been  our  chief 
concern  for  33  years. 
Only  the  best  Government, 
Municipal,  Industrial  and 
Public  Utility  issues  which 
have  passed  rigid  tests  for 
present  and  future  safety  are 
placed  upon  the  "DcWolf 
Approved"  list. 

Every  man's  financial  posi- 
tion is  diSerent.  Give  us  the 
details  and  let  us  make  sug- 
gestions or  ask  for  current 
bond  list  Dl  and  state 
whether  you  are  interested 
in  investing  for  cash  or  on 
partial  payments. 

T^^'W/'/^T  T7  &  COMPANY.  INC, 
LJC\yKjL>r  Investment -Bonds 

S.W.Cor.  Monroe  and  Dearborn  Streets 
CHICAGO 

97  Wisconsin  Street,  Milwaukee 


INVESTMENTS  tANDt  FINANCE 


ADVERTISING  RIGHTS  IN  CITY  NAMES 

'  T  TE  that  filches  from  me  my  good 
-*■  •*■  name,"  is  a  real  highway  robber, 
logo  might  say,  and  while  his  ideas  are 
pretty  generally  accepted  as  regards  in- 
dividuals there  seems  to  be  some  question 
as  to  whether  a  city  can  prevent  any  one 
from  using  its  own  fair  name  to  further  the 
sale  of  his  wares.  This  delicate  question  has 
been  put  up  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  concrete  form  by  clothing  man- 
ufacturers of  Rochester,  New  York.  As  the 
New  Y'ork  Times  notes  on  its  market  page: 


w 


ALL  THE  LIBERTYS  AT  PAR 

IIILE    Victorj     Bonds    have    been 


selling  at  or  above  par  for  some 
months  and  one  or  two  other  issues  have 
occasionally  touched  par,  it  was  not  until 
the  last  day  of  Maj'  that  the  bond  market 
reports  showed  all  the  Liberty  Bond  issues 
selling  at  100  or  better;  at  least  that  was 
the  first  such  occasion  whicli  bond  dealers 
could  recall,  as  the  Now  York  Tribune 
notes.  The  uniform  strength  of  Liberty 
bonds  rather  than  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  any  one  issue  was  the  day's 


Copyrighted,  1921,  by  the  Star  Company. 

THE   RETURNING 


The  latter  show 
that,  by  extensive  and 
expensive  advertising 
for  many  years,  the 
general  public  has 
been  informed  of 
the  excellence  of  the 
tailoring  put  into  tho 
apparel  made  in  the 
Flower  City,  distin- 
guished as  the  Flour 
City  in  the  days  when 
Genesee  flour  was  the 
standard.  In  this 
way,  a  favorable  im- 
pression has  been 
created  for  all  cloth- 
ing made  in  Rochester 
orsolal)eled.  Advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of 
this  reputation,  it  is 
claimed,  by  makers  of 
clothing  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere  who 
are  labeling  their  gar- 
ments as  "Rochester 
made,"  or  are  other- 
wise tending  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe 
the  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  that  city. 
This  conduct  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  form  of  unfair  competition 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
asked  to  stop.  As  against  the  complaint, 
it  was  shown  that  more  than  one  class  of 
clothing  is  turned  out  in  Rochester  and 
that  there  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  places  in 
the  United  States  bearing  the  name  of 
Rochester.  And  the  query  is  raised  as  to 
whether  there  can  be  any  protection  ac- 
corded the  name  of  a  city  or  locality  to 
distinguish  wares.  From  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  the  country  is  dotted  with  "Troy" 
laundries,  "Boston"  and  "New  York" 
stores,  &c.,  against  which  no  complaint  is 
made  by  the  cities  mentioned.  Yet  there 
are  times  when  the  claims  of  localities  to  the 
use  of  their  names  receive  attention.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  in  the  world's 
history  was  the  writing  into  the  Versailles 
Treaty  among  its  economic  provisions  the 
one  under  which  the  Germans  are  forbidden 
to  use  the  word  "champagne"  to  designate 
their  own  effervescent  wines. 

Hearings  on  the  complaint  made  by  the 
Rochester  clothing  manufacturers  have 
been  held  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  Rochester,  New  York  and  Washington, 
during  recent  weeks,  as  the  New  York  Daily 
News  Record,  a  textile  trade  organ,  informs  us. 


j  HULLO,  PAR!  f;^ 


PRODIGAJL... 
Murphy  in  the  New  York  American. 


feature,  "the  spread  between  the  various 
bonds  at  their  top  being  only  66  cents. 
Several  of  the  issues  receded  fractionally 
below  par  before  the  close.  Continuance  of 
general  buying  rather  than  any  new  de- 
velopment was  the  basis  of  the  movement." 
The  return  of  these  Government  war  ob- 
ligations to  par  has,  of  course,  been  pre- 
dicted by  all  the  financial  authorities  and 
their  actual  return  must  give  cheer  to 
those  who  have  not  been  compelled  to 
sacrifice  their  holdings.  It  is,  of  course, 
one  more  reminder  of  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  our  Government.  We  quote  the 
encouraging  figures  for  May  31  from  the 
New  York  Tribune's  bond  market  column: 

Quotations 

Net 

High  Low  Close  Chge. 

Liberty  3 Hs 100.04      99.94  100.04  +.02 

lst-2d4Ms     100.10  100.10  100.10  +.10 

"       2d  4s 100.00  100.00  100.00  +.12 

lst4Ms...     100.04      99.9S  100.00  +.04 

1st  4s 100.00  100.00  100.00  +.20 

2d4J<s   ..      100.04      99.94  100.00  +.06 

3d4J4s 100.04  99.94  100.00  +.04 

4th  4  Ms...     100.04  99.98  100.04  +.04 

Victory  4  5^8 100.66  100.60  100.64  +.02 

"       3Jis 100.00  100.00  100.00  — r 
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Wh  at  "Burro  u  gh  s" 
Means  to  Business 


j^ 


From  the  original  Adding  Machine''  has 
developed  a  diversified  line  of  figuring 
machines  for  service  to  manufacturing,  banking, 
transportation,    wholesaling    and    retailing. 


TWENTY  years  ago  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
seemed  marvelous  in  its  capacity 
to  list  items  rapidly  and  compute 
the  total  with  automatic  accuracy. 

But  the  banker  said:  "I  must 
have  a  daily  balance;"  and 
Burroughs  gave  him  automatic 
subtraction.  The  banker  and  the 
business  man  said :  "Why  not  post 
directly  to  the  ledger?"  and 
Burroughs  developed  a  carriage 
into  which  the  ledger  leaf  or  card 
could  be  inserted — automatically 
moving  from  column  to  column. 

The  jobber  and  the  accountant 
needed  rapid  calculating  to  get  at 
a  price,  an  estimate  or  a  cost — and 
the  Burroughs  Calculator  took 
its  place  in  business. 

Many  businesses  said:  "How 
can  we  save  time  in  distributing 


sales  or  costs.'"' — and  Burroughs 
answered  with  the  "Duplex,"  a 
double  adding  machine  which 
delivers  individual  totals  and 
accumulates  a  grand  total  simul- 
taneously. 

NowBurroughs has  acquired  the 
Moon-Hopkins  Billing  IMachine 
— the  only  machine  ever  invented 
that  produces  a  complete  bill  at 
one  operation,  including  the  type- 
written itemization,  automatic 
extensions  and  totals. 

Whatever  the  figure- needs  of 
your  business,  Burroughs  has 
already  given  thought  to  them, 
and  to  the  easiest,  shortest,  most 
economical  way  to  satisfy  them. 

That  is  our  conception  of  what 
"Burroughs"  means  to  business — 
the  best  way  available  today  and 
a  still  better  way  tomorrow. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Burroughs  manufactures  four  classes  of 
machines  in  many  different  styles  and  sizes 
to  meet  the  varied  figuring  requirements  of 
every  kind  of  business.  These  machines  are 
priced  as  low  as  $1 50  with  small  down  payment 


and  the  balance  in  easy  monthly  payments. 
Burroughs  maintains  sales  and  service  or- 
ganizations in  212  principal  cities  to  give  you 
the  proper  figuring  equipment  and  insure 
you  in  its  continuous,    profitable    operation. 


u 


For  desk,  counter  or  office  use- 
triple  visibility,  automatic  print' 
ing  of  all  ciphers  and  punctu- 
ation, wide  or  narrow  carriage. 


Adding 


W 


For  writing  a  complete  bill  in 
a  single  operation,  including  a 
typewritten  itemization,  auto- 
matic   extensions     and     total. 


Billing 


u 


For  ledger  posting,  statement 
writing,  distribution,  stock 
records,  payrolls,  transit  letters 
and    other    bookkeeping    work. 

Bookkeeping 


For  rapid-fire  figuring  and  check- 
ing of  invoices,  discounts  and 
estimates  —  jobs  that  require 
only  a  quick,  accurate  answer. 


Calculating 
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"An  Ounce 
of  Prevention" 


All  injuries,  however  slight, 
should  have  prompt  attention. 
A  tiny  break  in  the  skin  may 
result  in  infection. 

Xew-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  liq- 
uid which  forms  a  transparent 
film  and  keeps  out  germs. 


15c  and  joc. 


At  all  Dm ££1  sis 


NEWSKIX   CO.MPAXY 

NEW  YORK   TORONTO    LONDOX 

"Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


To  safeguard 

the  health  of  your 

household 

Germs  that  breed  disease  lurk 
everywhere.  Sunshine,  fresh  air, 
soap  and  water  and 

CREOLIN 

-PEARSON 

The  Household 
Disinfectant 

kill  germs  and  guard 
health.  Creolin  is 
safe,  powerful  and 
eccnomical. 


Ask  for  Creolin-Pearson 
at  your  druggist's 


MERCK  &  CO.,  47  Park  Place,  New  York 


Merck 


INVESTMENTS   AND   EINANCE 

Confiniied 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  HORSELESS 
FARMER 

TF  all  the  farm  boys  are  leaving  the 
■^  farms  to  Avork  in  the  city  factories,  it 
may  be  they  are  doing  so  because  the 
faetorios  have  to  make  so  many  machines 
and  appliances  for  the  farmers.  Of  coiu'se 
every  one  realizes  that  the  American  farmer 
is  increasingly  making  use  of  the  products 
of  inventive  geniu.s,  but  for  the  first  time, 
the  National  City  Bank  of  Xew  York  notes 
in  its  Trade  Record,  the  1920  P\>deral 
census  presents  figures  on  the  nimiber  of 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  telephones  and 
farm  tractors  in  use  on  the  farms  of  the 
country,  and  the  number  having  "water 
piped  into  the  house."  These  figures,  it  is 
remarked,  indicate  that  the  automobile 
and  telephone  are  now  a  big  factor  in  farm 
life,  not  merely  as  a  comfort  and  conve- 
nience but  as  an  actual  aid  in  business. 
The  Trade  Record  sums  up  the  census 
figures  as  follows: 

The  number  of  telephones,  by  which  the 
farmer  may  communicate  with  his  local 
trade  center  or  with  the  great  cities  in 
A\hieh  the  prices  and  markets  for  his  prod- 
ucts are  determined,  is  officially  stated  at 
2,498,493  in  1920,  wnilc  another  authority 
puis  the  total  number  of  ])hones  in  all  the 
United  States  "without  regard  to  o^\•ner- 
ship"'  at  the  end  of  1920  at  13,411,379, 
which  suggests  that  nearly  one-fifth  of- 
the  phones  in  the  United  States  are  now 
in  the  farm  home  and  farm  business  ser- 
vice; while  38  per  cent,  of  the  reporting 
farms  were  equipped  Avith  telephone  ser\ice 
in  1920. 

The  automobile  statistics  are  also  ex- 
tremely suggestiAe.  They  shoA\'  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  on  farms  in  1920  at 
2,146,362,  wliile  figures  compiled  by  Auto- 
motive Industries  put  the  total  of  automo- 
biles in  use  in  all  the  United  States  in  1920 
at  7,904,000,  suggesting  that  the  farmers 
owned  in  that  year  considerably  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  automobiles  of  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  139,000 
motor  trucks  and  240,000  farm  tractors 
reported  in  operation  on  the  farms  in  1920. 
Oa  er  30  per  cent,  of  the  reporting  farms  in 
1920  utilized  automobiles. 

Still  another  evidence  of  the  disposition 
of  the  farmer  to  uiilize  machinery  in  in- 
creasing his  business  activities  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  his  "farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery"  reported  in  1920 
was  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  in  1910, 
five  times  as  much  as  in  1900  and  seven 
times  as  much  as  in  1S90.  The  official 
A'aluation  of  farm  implements  and  maehin- 
erv  in  1920  is  $3,195,000,000  against  Sl,- 
265,000,000  in  1910,  $750,000,000  in  1900 
and  §494,000,000  in  1890. 

Ii  is  not  surprizing  then.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  use  by  the  farmer  of  these  time 
and  labor  saving  devices,  the  telephone, 
the  automobile,  the  motor  truck  and  the 
farm  tractor,  coupled  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  his  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, to  find  that  the  census  reports 
the  value  of  horses  on  farms  in  1920  only 
81,782,000,000  against  82,084,000,000  in 
1910,  a  decrease  of  14%  in  value  of  horses, 
while  all  other  classes  of  farm  animals 
increased  in  value  in  the  same  period. 


/LOOSE-LEAF  FACTS  I 

RADTOHANDBOOK 

Knows  all -tells  HOW 
— arid  never  grows  old! 

Whether  you  buy  a  complete  radio  outfit  or 
build  one  yoursell,  Lefax  explains  just  how  it 
works  and  how  you  can  change  it  'o  gei  best 
results  under  varying  conditione 

Lefax  is  technically  correct  in  everyday  lang- 
uage. Lefax  ncvct 
grows  old.  New  events 
will  be  covered  on  new 
f  heets  sent  free  each 
month  to  every  owner 
up  to  July  1st,  igij 
Order  through  your 
radio  or  book  store  or 
send  $5.50  direct  'o 
Lefax, Inc. ,Ki"-n  South 
9th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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ASKforHorllCkS 

The  ORIGINAL 
\      Mailed  Milk  /j 


Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO   COOKING 

The  "Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.     Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 
B^^Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 

WALLPAPER 

1-12 

Will 
Paper 

a 
Room 

Martin  Rosenberger,^**  "oiPn-JPn^nlf.f  ShT"""* 


1 


1,000,000  ROLLS 

12  Single  Rolls  of  Side  Wall — 6  Single 
Rolls  Ceiling  Paper  and  20  yards  of  Bor- 
der of  our  "Granite"  and  "Block"  pat- 
terns will  paper  Room  12x14.  9  ft.  high. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  Catalog  of  50 
new  designs  and  colorings. 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Save  Your  Hair 
With  Cuficura 

Soap  and  Ointment  to  clear  Dandrnff  and  itchin^,25e. 
each.  Samplesfreeof  Caticnr&.Dept.  7,Maldtn,l£&ai. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Ce.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly 
becomes   plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


If  You  Own  a  Home 
Or  Plan  to  Build 

LEaRN  how  to  raise  the  money — ^what 
materials  to  use — selecting  roofing — heating, 
ventilating,  and  lighting  systems — how  to  handle 
tools  and  do  odd  jobs  in  carpentry,  painting 
plumbmg — how  to  build  a  concrete  path  or 
garage,  or  fix  a  broken  sash-cord— how  to  make 
an  iceless  icebox.  A  thousand  bits  of  valuable 
information  in  that  practical,  common  sense,  non- 
technical manual — the 

HOUSE  OWNER'S  BOOK 

By  Allen  L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickenden 

a  new  and  interesting  illustrated  book  that  gives 
you  the  chance  to  profit  by  the  costly  experience 
of  others  in  the  construction,  care,  and  conduct  of 
a  home.  Every  one  who  owns  or  rents  a  home, 
or  is  planning  to  build,  can  save  money  by  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  this  book. 

l2mo.  Cloth.     jSS  pages,  $2  net;  $2.oS  postpaid 

FUNK  A,  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
354-3S0  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

May  31. — The  Reparations  Commission 
approves  the  German  reply  to  its  ulti- 
matum, and  decides  to  grant  Germany 
a  pfovisional  moratorium  for  1922. 

Any  move  toward  (lie  establishment  of 
a  republic  in  Ireland  will  be  halted  by 
the  British  Government,  announces 
Winston  Churchill,  Colonial  Secretary, 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Nine  persons  are  killed  and  nineteen  are 
wounded  in  fierce  tighting  in  Belfast, 
following  the  shooting  of  two  con- 
stables. 

The  Reichstag  tacitly  endorses  the  Ger- 
man Government's  policy'  in  accepting 
the  conditions  imposed  b\'  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  by  rejecting  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  brought  against  Chan- 
cellor Wirth  by  the  islationalists. 

June  1. — President  Hsu  Shih-chang,  of  the 
Peking  Government,  resigns  as  a  step 
toward  the  unification  of  China. 

Juiie  2. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies  givos 
Premier  Poincare  a  ^'()te  of  confidence 
on  his  Genoa  policy  by  a  majoritv  of 
484  to  100. 

Outbreaks  between  Polish  insurgents  and 
Germans  in  Upper  Silesia  have  resulted 
in  the  death  of  six  people  and  the  mal- 
treatment and  wounding  of  .scores,  ac- 
cording to  dispatches  from  Berhn. 

South  Irish  and  Ulster  forces  engage  in 
a  .seven-hour  battle  on  the  Loutli- 
Armagh  border,  and  three  special 
constables  are  reported  killed. 

The  British  Government  has  completed 
arrangements  to  pav  next  fall  int(>rest 
amounting  to  £2o,0(;0,0n0  on  the  Brit- 
ish debt  to  the  United  States. 

June  3. — Discussion  of  Soviet  principles 
must  be  barred  at  the  proposed  Hague 
Conference,  says  Premier  Poincare  in 
a  note  to  all  the  i)rincipal  governments, 
exclusive  of  Russia  and  Germany,  and 
only  debts,  property  rights  and  credits 
may  be  treated. 

Nikolai  Lenin,  Russian  BolsheA'ik  I*re- 
mier,  has  suffered  a  paralj'tic  stroke  and 
is  seriously  ill,  according  to  information 
received  in  Berlin. 

Li  Yuan-IIung,  deposed  from  the  presi- 
dency of  China  by  the  militarists  in 
1917,  is  invited  to  resume  that  office  by 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  of  Hsu 
Shih-chang,  resigned,  and  threats  arc 
made  to  oust  President  Sun  Vat  Sen, 
of  the  Republic  of  South  China,  if  he 
opposes  unification  of  China. 

June  4. — British  troops  under  Ulster  com- 
mand lay  down  an  artillery  barrage  on 
Pettigo  on  the  Ulster  side  of  the  Done- 
gal-Furmanagh  border,  and  drive  out 
the  Sinn  Feiners. 

Major-General  Henry  T.  Allen,  in  com- 
mand of  American  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
is  notified  that  1,200  officers  and  men 
\vi\\  be  retained  there  indefiniteb'. 

June  5. — An  American  steamship,  the 
Seattle  Spirit,  is  held  up  by  a  Brilish 
sloop  in  Irish  waters  because  of  the 
alleged  discovery  of  munitions  secreted 
in  her  hold. 

Michael  Collins  and  Eamon  Do  Valera 
issue  a  joint  statement  declaring,  in 
effect,  that  they  will  stand  by  their 
pact  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  an 
orderly  election. 

The  Portuguese  naval  aviators.  Captains 
Sacadura   and    Coutinho,    reach     Per- 


Men 


DON'T  BORROW  your  wife's  copy  of 
the  Packer  Manual.  It  is  chuck  full  of 
suggestions  that  are  just  as  interesting  to 
her  as  they  are  to  you.  Note  particularly 
the  chapters  marked  y/^ 


e    /*.»,  f  t  /%ve — Heroines 

of  Yesterday  ^"'I'^/^Tj^fLustrous.  Healthy  Ha.r-The  Ha.r 

Hair— Everyone  «-an  navt  

as  a  Frame  for  the  Face •  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

II   What  the  Hair  ReaUy  ls--AverageL.e-  j^^^j^^  ^^^ 

i-N"r^:^4w?RXr::Ha?:rLustro..He.^ 

Beaut.falHa.r-lw  .„^_why  Packer's  Tar  Soap 

ni.  The  Pac^«,^f  l:^  ^KJ^M^Itld.  Step  by  Step- 
Is  the  R.ght   Soap-The   ra        

Reward  of  Systemat.c  Care ....  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

0  Additional  Facts  About  SHa-P°o-SjHo        ^^.^^  ^^^ 

at  the  Seashore  
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20 
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at  the  Seashore •  •  •  •  •  Baby's  Tender 

Two  Forms  of  Dandruff-T^-  "^^  __^^       ^^„  ^,,  More 
^^^^'^'-ridnlfSrwrn-Baldness  inSpots..   .-    2^ 
;,ubject  to  Baldness  Th  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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<^:Uading  Questions  About  the  HeaUH^^^n  ^^^ 
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Two  Chief  Ru'-'^^^^.t^s   and   Hairdressers-Brush.ng 
Dandruff  ^^^^^^^^^l:^:  Y^.r.  Light  Hair-Folly,  o 

for  Beauty— Packer  s  v.-  

Daily  Wetting  of  the  Hair ••• 


32 


W^e  will  se7id you  a  copy ^  free  on  request 


25^  for  all  three 

or 
lOf^  each 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  OFFER: 

Sample  Cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soai'  .  lOf^ 
Sample  Bottle  of 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap    ....  \(i<f 
Sample  Bottle  of  Packer's  Charm  .  .  10^ 

For  the  Skin 


THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  84-F,     120   West   32nd  Street,  New  York   City 

Canadian  Xi^^holesale  Distributors : 
Lymans,  Limited,  MontrcaL     The  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Keep  Cool!   Keep  Clean! 
Keep  Healthy! 

For  a  delightful  sensation  of  physical  vigor  and  comfort,  use  the  Origi- 
nal and  Genuine  ALCORUB.  Recommended  by  physicians  and  nurses 
forevery  external  purpose  for  which  grain  alcohol  was  formerly  used. 

ALCORUB 


For 


After 


Rub-Down 

Bathing  InvaUds 

Elderly  People 

Babies 

Athletes 

Sore  Muscles 

The  Scalp 

Tired,  Aching  Feet 

Prickly  Heat 

Insect  Bites 


Bathing 

Exercise 

Shaving 

Golf 

Tennis 

All  Sports 

Exposure 

Chafing 
and  for  the  removal  of 
Perspiration  Odors 


At  All  Druggists 
In  Sealed  Pint  Bottles  OnI> 

U.  S»  Industrial  Alcohol  Co. 

Largest  Producer  in  the  World 

Neui  York,   Boston,   Chicago,   Cleveland,    St.  Louis,   Baltimore, 

Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,  hlew  Orleans,  Detroit, 

Cincinnati,  St.  Paul,  Peoria,  Indianapolis 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


nainbiico,  Brazil,  in  completion  of  tlieir 
transatlantic  flight  from  Lisbon.  Three 
planes  were  used  in  the  flight,  which 
was  begun  early  in  April. 

June  6.— Dr  Sun  Yat  Sen,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  South  China,  will  refuse  to 
resign  to  clear  the  way  for  General 
Wu  Pei-Fu's  plan  to  reunite  China  under 
one  government,  according  to  advices 
received  from  Canton. 

DOMESTIC 

May  31. — The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  orders  the  MeCum- 
ber  bonus  bUl  reported  to  tlie  Senate. 

Investigation  of  the  so-called  war  fraud 
cases  begin  before  a  special  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Washington,  when  allega- 
tions invohing  the  disposal  of  surplus 
lumber  are  presented  against  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

June  1. — The  House  rules  committee  votes 
down  bj'  7  to  4  the  Woodruff-Johnson 
resolution  to  investigate  alleged  laxity 
in  war  fraud  prosecution. 

An  organization  to  be  known  as  "the 
permanent  conference  for  the  abolition 
of  child  labor"  is  formed  in  Washington 
by  representatives  of  a  number  of  na- 
tional associations,  with  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  as  permanent  chairman. 

June  2. — A  race  riot  near  Kirvin,  Texas, 
results  in  the  death  of  one  white  man 
and  six  negroes. 

The  annual  Army  appropriation  bill  fix- 
ing the  size  of  the  Armv  at  an  average 
of  12,530  officers  and  133,000  men, 
and  carrying  an  appropriation  of  .S341,- 
750,000  is  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House. 

June  3. — Secretary  Hughes  accepts  for  the 
Government  Great  Britain's  invitation 
to  join  with  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  Governments  in  an  investiga- 
tion into  alleged  Turkish  cruelties 
against  Christians  in  Asia  Minor. 

June  4. — Boris  Bakhmete/lf,  ambassador 
to  this  country  for  the  Kerensky  Gov- 
ernment in  Russia,  extinct  for  five 
years,  will  end  his  relations  with  this 
Government  on  June  30.  The  work 
of  the  embassy  will  be  carried  on  by  an 
attache  of  the  staff. 

June  5. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
begins  proceedings  to  test  the  legality 
of  the  proposed  Bethlehem-Lackawanna 
steel  merger. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  hands 
down  a  decision  that  labor  organiza- 
tions, generally,  are  Uable  to  be  sued  and 
to  judgment  for  damages  in  case  of 
injury  to  property  in  the  course  of 
strikes,  and  that  strike  funds  may  be 
leaned  on  to  collect  judgment. 

Lillian  Russell  Moore  dies  at  her  home  in 
Pittsburgh  in  her  G2nd  year. 

June  6. — Officials  of  eleven  railway  unions, 
including  the  Railway  Employees'  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  authorize  a  nation-wide  strike 
vote,  returnable  on  June  30.  The  strike 
will  affect  1,200,000  men. 

Wages  of  400,000  railroad  employees, 
including  shopmen,  freight-car  men, 
helpers  and  car-cleaners,  are  cut  ap- 
proximately S60,G00,G00,  by  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  the  decisions 
bringing  the  total  wage  sa\'ings  for  the 
railroads  to  approximately  $1 10,000,000. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  he  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


B.,"  Bollgee,  Ala. — "Please  give  me  the 
pronunciation  of  the  terra   Yoscmite." 


"AV.  L.  B.,"  Piqm,  O. — "What  i>  meant  by 
the  term  grass-widow,  and  where  or  liow  did  it 
originate?" 

Grass-widow  is  a  common  term  of  disparagement 
applied  to  a  woman  abandoned  or  separated  from 
her  husband:  a  term  which  is  not  used  by  persons 
of  refinement  and  one  that,  if  used  at  all,  should 
be  applied  only  with  great  care  The  etymologi- 
cal notion  of  the  term  is  obscure. 

"A  T.  Iv  ,  '  Mt.  Hope.  Va. — "  CI)  Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  yeast 
and  vaudeville.  (2)  Is  the  word  kid  for  a  child  a 
respectful  term  or  one  used  by  people  of  refine- 
ment?" 

(1)  The  word  yeast  is  pronounced  yist — y  as  in 

yet,  I  as  in  police;  vaudeville,  vod'vil — o  as  in  go,  i 

as  in  hit;  or  French,  vod"vil' — o  as  in  go,  i  as  in 

police.      (2)    Kid    is    a    common    \Tilgarism    for 

"cliild,''  and  as  such  can    not    be    too    severely 

condemned. 

"H.  M.  G.,"  Belvidere.  111. — "Wliich  of  the 
following  forms  is  correct:  1.  Was  his  question, 
'Are  we  going?'  2.  Was  his  question,  'Are  wo 
going'?     3.  Was  his  question,  'Are  wo  going?'?" 

The  sentence  should  be  punctuated — Was  his 
question,  "Are  we  going?"  or  "Was  his  question, 
'Are  we  going?'"  See  Punctuation  and  Capital- 
ization, p.  70. 

"A.  L.  E.,"  Reading,  Pa. — "Can  you  give  the 
source  and  full  text  from  which  comes  the  expres- 
sion, 'Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together'?" 

"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  is  an  English 
proverb.  Burton  (1576-1640;  in  his  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  part  ui,  sect.  1,  mem.  1,  subsect.  2, 
made  use  of  "Birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  to- 
gether." 

".S    J.  „.,     ^.., 

correct  pronunciation .  „- 

The  correct  pronunciation  is  yo-sem'i-ti — o  as 
in  obey,  e  as  in  get,  first  i  as  in  habit,  second  i 
as  in  police. 

"J.  A.  D,"  Big  Rapids,  Mich. — "Please  define 
and  explain  the  diirerence  between  vanity,  pride 
conceit,   and  disdain." 

"Haughtiness  thinks  highly  of  itself  and  poorly 
of  others.  Arrogance  claims  much  for  itself  and 
concedes  little  to  others.  Pride  is  an  absorbing 
sense  of  one's  own  greatness;  haughtiness  feels 
one's  own  superiority  to  others;  disdain  sees 
contemptuously  the  inferiority  of  others  to  one- 
self. Presumption  claims  place  or  privilege  above 
ones  right;  pride  deems  nothing  too  high.  Inso- 
lence is  open  and  rude  expressiim  of  contempt  and 
hostility,  generally  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
as  from  a  servant  to  a  master  or  mistress.  In  tlin 
presence  of  superiors  overweening  pride  manifests 
itself  in  presumption  or  insolence;  in  the  presence 
of  inferiors,  or  those  supposed  to  be  inferior, 
pride  manifests  itself  by  arrogance,  disdain, 
haughtiness,  superciliousness,  or  in  either  case 
often  by  cold  reserve.  Pride  is  too  self-satisfied 
to  care  for  praise;  vanity  intensely  craves  admira- 
tion and  applause.  Superciliousness,  as  if  by  the 
uplifted  eyebrow,  as  its  etymology  .suggests  (L. 
supercilium,  eyebrow,  from  super,  over,  and  cilium, 
eyelid),  silently  manifests  mingled  haughtiness 
and  disdain.  Assumption  quietly  takes  for 
granted  superiority  and  privilege  wliich  others 
would  be  slow  to  concede.  Conceit  and  vanity 
are  as.sociated  with  weakness,  pride  with  strength. 
Conceit  may  be  founded  upon  notliing;  pride  i.s 
founded  upon  something  that  one  is,  or  has,  or 
has  done;  vanity,  too,  is  commonly  founded  on 
something  real,  tho  far  slighter  than  would  afford 
foundation  for  pride.  Vanity  is  eager  for  admira- 
tion and  praise,  is  elatetl  if  they  are  rendered,  and 
pained  if  they  are  withheld,  and  seeks  them;  pride 
could  never  solicit  admiration  or  praise.  Conceit 
is  somewhat  stronger  than  self-conceit.  Self- 
conceit  is  ridiculoas;  conceit  is  offensive.  Self- 
respect  is  a  thoroughly  worthy  feeling;  self-esteem 
is  a  more  generous  estimate  of  one's  own  char- 
acter and  abilities  than  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
ready  to  allow.  Vainglory  is  more  pompous  and 
boastful  than  vanity." — Fernald's  English  Syno- 
nyms, Antonyms,  and  Prepositions. 


McLean  units  can  bt  used 
alone,  or  alig-ned  with  other 
cases  in  a  continuous  display. 
One  unit  at  a  time  is  a  good 
way  to  buy.  Pay  for  units 
on  our  divided  p.iyment  plan 
and  save  your  cash  for  dis- 
counting- bills. 


Display  is  a  Persuasive  Salesman 


The  McLean 
Unit   Idea 


Ko.  1340— UPPER 
DISPLAY  UNIT^ 
rests  oti  the  base. 


Xo.  1200  —  BASE 
UNIT— a  complete 
showcase. 


COMBINATION  OP 
BASE  AND  UPPER 
DISPLA  Y  UNITS,  each 
unit  6  feet  long.  Add 
new  units  at  either  end. 
Both  ends  finished. 


CONVINCE  the  eye  and  you  make  a 
sale.  That  holds  true  in  85  sales  out 
ot  every  100,  especially  in  selling  nov- 
elties, toilet  articles,  confectionery,  station- 
ery, electrical  specialties,  food  products  and 
smokers'  supplies. 

Behind  the  framelcss  plate  glass  doors  of 
a  McLean  showcase,  attractive  merchandise 
takes  on  added  brilliancy  and  sparkle.  The 
birch-mahogany  woodwork  furnishes  a  rich 
contrast.  It  is  surprisingly  easy  to  set  up  a 
tempting  display  quickly  in  McLean  Units. 
Sales  move  rapidly,  because  the  buyer  sees 
what  she  wants,  points  it  out,  and  the  sales 
man  removes  the  article  for  wrapping,  all  in 
a  few  seconds. 

Our  catalog  describes  and  illustrates  all 
the  McLean  unit  fixtures  for  every  part  of 
your  store.  Shows  how  easy  these  units  are 
to  set  up  without  skilled  help  Explains  in 
full  detail  how  you  can  improve  your  store 
one  unit  at  a  time,  without  crippling  your 
bank  account.  Divided  payments  c^n  be 
arranged,  if  desired. 

This  catalog  will  interest  you  whether  you 
arc  interested  in  new  fixtures  immediately 
or  not.      Write  for  it. 

W.  B.  McLEAN    MANUFACTURING   CO. 
3038  Bigelow  Boulevard  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


M^'LEA  N 


GOOD  STORE 
FIXTURES 
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MEDITERRANEAN 

By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chartered 

Tw-in-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20,000  Tons 
Sailing  Jan.  30,  1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,     Spain,     Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Sicily,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Riviera, 
Portugal,  Monte  Carlo,  Tunis 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace, 
with  spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2 
elevators,  commodious  state-rooms  with  running 
water  and  large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites 
with  private  baths.  The  famous  Cunard  cuisine 
and  service.     (Only  one  sitting  for  meals.) 

Free  optional  return  passage  at  later  date  by 
any  Cunard  steamer  from  France  or  England. 

Rates,  $600  and  up,  including  shore  excursions 
and  all  expenses.    Early  reservations  advisable. 

Full  information  on  request 


FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


489  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 
219  South  l5^"St., Philadelphia 


CHOOSE 


m 
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\LOOSE -LEAF -DEVICES -AND 
^ACCOUNTING  •  SYSTEMS 


BECAUSE- 


Every  conceivable  loose  leaf  ap- 
plication is  filled  by  the  Kalama- 
zoo line;  complete  systems  are 
carried  in  stock  ready  for  installa- 
tion.     Write    for    '^Just    Seven". 


Pufppte  6ind«f» 
Catalog  Ccvtrt 
Ruled  Shertt 
bthopraphing 
Printing 
lnd«*a» 
Mgch»nical  and  'j 
Hand  AccouMing  fj 
Equipmar  ' 


Kalamazoo 
Loose  Leaf  BinoerCo. 

Kalamazoo. Mich 
Sarv.ca-Sal*^  Off-cBa    Evar^whaf* 
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Travel  Stimulants. — A  prizo  has  been  of- 
fered for  a  slogan  that  will  stimulate  travel. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment seems  to  be  doing  pretty  well. — Life. 


He— "Why  not 
It  is  not  fair  to 


A  Pair  of  Suspenders. 

give  me  your  reply  no^\  ? 
keep  me  in  suspense." 

She — "But  think  of  the  time  you  have 
kept  me  in  suspense." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Limited  Enlightener. — "I  speck  it's 
a  lucky  thing,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat  de 
world  doesn't  have  to  depend  interely  foh 
its  inlightenment  on  whut  Congress  done 
foun'  out  in  'vestigations." — Washingtofi 
Star.  

His  Choice. — ExGLir-H  Professor — 
"Jones,  why  are  j'ou  not  prepared?" 

Jones — "I  am  prepared;  vou  said,  'Read 
"Twelfth  Night  or  What  You  Will,"  so  I 
read  'The  Beautiful  and  Damned.'  "— 
Princeton  Tiger. 


The  Easiest  Way. — "Now,  Victor,  what 
does  a  cle\er,  nice  little  boy  do  when  he  is 
in  a  full  tramear  and  sees  an  old  lady  who 
has  to  stand  up?" 

"He  pretends  he  is  asleep!" — Sondags 
Xisse  (Stockholm). 


Famine  Threatened. — "I've  had  a  hard 
day  at  the  office,  dear,  and  I'm  hungry  as 
a  bear.     Is  dinner  read>'?" 

"Xo,  love,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  go 
to  a  restaurant  to-night.  I've  broken  the 
can-opener." — Judge. 


The  Remaining  Danger. — "Are  j^ou  go- 
ing any  farther  \\'est?" 

"I  planned  to,"  said  the  foreign  visitor. 
"Is  there  any  danger  from  Indians?" 

"Not  if  you  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their 
motor  cars." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 


A  Chance  to  Boost. — "What  is  your 
object  in  telling  people  you  think  of  re- 
tiring from  public  hfe?" 

"I  consider  it  desirable,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum,  "to  offer  the  suggestion  so  that 
my  friends  can  show  hoAV  difficult  it  would 
be  for  the  nation  to  get  on  without  me." — 
Washington  Star. 


Seeds  in  Doubt. — Having  helped  his 
mother  plant  the  seeds  and  place  at  the 
end  of  each  row  the  pictured  envelopes 
showing  here  a  radish,  there  a  beet  and  so 
on,  little  Edwin  was  quite  distrest  when 
he  went  out  next  day  and  foimd  that  the 
rainstorm  had  washed  the  envelopes  off 
into  the  mud. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  comforted  his 
mother,  "it  doesn't  really  matter." 

"But,  mamma,"  said  the  child  greatly, 
worried,  "how  will  the  little  seeds  know 
what  to  be  when  they  come  up?" — Boston 
Transcript. 


'       No  Ghouls   Wanted. — Editou    (after 
surfeit     of     old     jokes)— "M—m—,     Ye: 
But  I  would  like  to  meet  a  humorist  wh 
is  not  an  exlmmerist." — London  Mail. 


The  Car  Ahead. — "John,  you've  prom- 
ised and  promised  to  get  me  a  runabout." 
"I  will,  my  dear,  one  of  those  days." 
"Humph!     Your   present   is   always   in 
the  future." — Boston  Transcript. 

A  Relic. — She — "What  is  this  dark  hair 
doing  on  your  coat?" 

He — "That  is  the  suit  I  wore  last  year. 
I  expect  the  hair  has  been  on  it  ever  since 
yovi  were  a  l)runette,  dearest." — Judge. 


Revised  Version. — Jack  Sprat  coul 
eat  no  fat;  his  wife  could  eat  no  lear 
You  see  they  spent  their  money  for  th 
jitney's  gasoline. — Republican  {Fresno,  Cal. 


Cards  and  the  Man. — Looking  after 
husband  is  like  playing  a  game  of  card; 
You  must  play  with  what  is  dealt  you,  an 
the  glory  consists  not  so  much  in  the  wir 
ning  as  in  playing  a  poor  hand  well.- 
London   Opinion. 


Lost  Opportunities. — General  Pershin 
has  declared  before  the  Senate  Militar 
Committee  that,  if  the  United  States  ha 
been  prepared,  they  could  have  averte 
the  late  War.  It  is,  of  course,  too  lat 
now  to  avert  the  present  Peace. — Punc 
(London).  

Lucky  Lines. — IMiss  Bute — "As  I  ai 
playing  an  old  lady  in  the  piece,  I  sha 
have  to  have  wrinkles  painted  round  m 
eyes  and  mouth." 

Mr.  Blarney — "Ah,  they  will  indeed  b 
lines  cast  in  pleasant  places." — Bosto 
Transcript.  

Right. — The  teacher  was  trying  to  in: 
press  upon  her  pupils  the  importance  c 
doing  right  at  all  times,  and  to  bring  ou 
the  answer,  "Bad  habits,"  she  inquired 
"What  is  it  that  we  find  so  easy  to  ge 
into  and  so  hard  to  get  out  of?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  and  the 
one  little  fellow  answered,  "Bed." — Bosto 
Transcript. 

The  Wandering  Sheep. — The  Pasto 
(driving  to  church,  to  passer-by) — "Wher 
are  you  going,  John?" 

John — "To  church  in  the  next  parish. 

Pastor — "I  don't hke  that.  What  woul 
you  say  if  your  sheep  strayed  to  some  on 
else's  property?" 

John — "WeU,    s'far    as    that    goes, 
wouldn't  say  nothin'  if  the  pasturage  wa 
!  better." — Kaspcr    (Siockhohii) . 


.\.  Pattern  for  Husbands. — "Youn 
women  nowadays,"  remarks  an  ornithol 
ogist  in  the  emploj'  of  the  Government 
"take  too  light  a  view  of  marriage.  Whil 
in  the  West  last  summer  I  was  induced  t 
lecture  to  a  summer  school.  During  th 
course  of  this  lecture  I  chanced  to  remark 

"  'The  ostrich  sees  very  little;  on  th 
other  hand,  it  digests  everything.' 

"Whereupon  a  girl  on  the  front  bencl 
exclaimed,  sotto  voce,  to  her  neighbor 
'Gee!  What  an  ideal  husband  an  ostricl 
must  make!'  " — Harper's  Magazine. 


Poor  Kitty! — Four-year-old  Bobby  wa 
stroking  his  cat  before  the  fireplace  ii 
perfect  content.  The  cat,  also  happy,  be 
gan  to  purr  loudly.  Bobby  gazed  at  he 
askance  for  a  while,  then  suddenly  seize( 
her  by  the  tail  and  dragged  her  roughl; 
away  from  the  hearth.  His  mother  inter 
posed. 

j  "You  must  not  hurt  your  kitty,  Bobby.' 
"I'm    not,"    said    Bobby,    protestingly 

1  "but  I've  got  to  get  her  away  from  the  fire 

j  She's  beginning  to  boil." — The   Argonau 

J  (San  Francisco). 
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A  1922  snxjitchhoard,  built  of  miltiom  of  finely  adjusted  parts.     To 
plaiif  make  and  install  such  a  board  sometimes  takes  tivo  years. 


The  sivitchboard  of  1878 


Setting  the  stage 

where  a  whole  town  gets  together 


That  busy  meeting-place  of  voices, 
your  telephone  switchboard,  has  a 
manufacturing  story  not  often  con- 
sidered. 

Some  idea  of  the  problem  can  be 
had  from  the  very  size  of  the  boards 
pictured  above — the  one  of  today 
connecting  five  thousand  subscribers 
for  every  dozen  served  by  the  crude 
affair  of  forty-odd  years  ago. 

And  greater  size   brought   greater 


complexity.  The  modern  switchboard 
houses  a  network  of  wires  measured 
by  the  mile  and  is  made  up  of  parts 
measured  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch  for  accuracy. 

That  the  switchboard  can  meet  the 
demands  of  your  service  is  largely  be- 
cause the  Western  Electric  Company, 
which  makes  it,  began  building  boards 
in  1878,  and  since  has  led  the  way  in 
every  important  development  in  the  art. 


Since   1869    Makers  of   Electrical  Ei^ipment 


ZIZIZ^^ES 


AjOfJ-  ^L^W 
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In  thousands  of  instances  where  only 
one  truck  is  required,  the  Packard  has 
been  installed,  as  the  sounder  and  safer 
investment.  This  is  quite  as  gratifying 
to  us  as  the  great  fleets  of  Packard 
Trucks  which  large  corporations  have 
purchased  after  comparative  tests. 

The  latter  case  proves  that  Packard 
Trucks  deserve  a  good  name;  but  the 


case  of  the  individual  owner  proves 
that  Packard  Trucks  have  won,  and 
hold,  the  good  will  and  the  confidence 
of  business  men  everyw^here. 

The  fact  is,  that  practically  all  know  that 
Packard  Trucks  give  lower^cost  service, 
and  more  years  of  hauling;  and  that  they 
cost  less  to  buy  than  any  other  trucks 
that  may  be  likened  to  them  in  quality. 


Packard  Trucks  range  in  capacity  front  2  tons  to7}4  tons;  and  in  price  from  $3,100  to  $4,500 

In  585  cities  and  to-wns  throughout  the  United  States,  Packard  Truck  Service  Stations  give  owners  highly  skilled  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Packard 
Trttck  costs,  always  low  because  the  sound  Packard  construction  minimizes  the  need  of  repair,  are  held  still  lower  by  this  expert,  broadcast  service. 

Clsh  the  man  ivho  owns  one 
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Th»  tr 

Bart/oi 

Co 

TtU  OTBT  COLE 


HIS  is  the  trademark 
of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company. 
It  is  a  means  of  identifying 
dependable  insurance. 

Back  of  it  is  a  century-old 
company  which  has  never 
failed  to  pay  an  honest  loss. 
Through  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  the  Hartford*s 
integrity  and  financial  stability 
have  been  unquestioned. 
Progressiveness  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Hartford's  busi- 
ness practices. 


Hartford  policy-holders 
command  the  services  of  a 
country-wide  organization  of 
capable  agents  as  well  as  the 
gratuitous  co-operation  of  a 
corps  of  Fire  Prevention  En- 
gineers, trained  in  recognizing 
and  removing  the  possible 
causes  of  fire. 

Dependable  fire  insurance 
and  fire  prevention  can  be 
secured  through  any  Hartford 
agent.  If  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  one  in  your 
locality,  write  directly  to  the 
company. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  C* 
"write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  excebt  life. 
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STUDY  AT  HOiME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Leg-ally 
'  trained  men  win  hifh  positions 
and  big-  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independ'fDt — be  a  leader. 
Lawvera  earn 

^^  $3.000  to  $10,000  Annually 

)  STOK^A  yoo  Btep  by  step.     Vou  can  train  at  home 

during  spare  time.  Lei  us  send  you  recordu  and  tetters 

from  Labile  students  admitted  to  tht  bar  in  various 

states.     Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  uissatislied.     Detrree  of  LL.    B.   conferred. 

Thonaands  of  aoccessful  students  enrolled.    Low  coat,  easy  terms. 

We   furaisb    all    text    material,    including   fourteen-volume    Law 

Library-   Get  our  valuable  120-pa^e  "Law  Guide"  aad  "Evidence" 

books  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSalU  Extension  University*  rept.  652-LC.  Chicago 


<:J)(Cemory 


?$2.52- 


Give  this  expressive  art  lamp  its 
natural  place  of  honor  in  every  .Amer- 
ican home.  Diffusing  a  soft,  mellow 
glow  of  peaccfulncss  it  fittingly  sym- 
bolizes the  grateful  after-peace  of 
hard  won  victory. 

A  Distinctive  and  Practical 
Lamp  for  your  Library, 
Den  or  Living  Room. 


'The  Spirit  of  the 

AMERICAN  DOUGHBOY 

ART  LAMP' 

The  charmingly  distinctive  embodiment  of  American 
Patriotism  in  Art — an  adornment  of  eternal  appeal  com- 
bining artistry,  utility  and  inspiration. 

Statuette  base  endorsed  by  the 
National  Memorial  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Legion. 
Beautiful  statuary  bronze  fin- 
ish with  attractive  parch- 
ment shade  (.Flanders  poppy 
design  as  shown)  or  rich  blue. 
rose  or  gold  silk  shade — a 
lamp  in  which  you  will  feel 
a  lasting  pride  of  ownership — 
ticlivered  postpaid  on  pay- 
ment of  only  S2.50. 

Tear  coupon  and  mail  with  •?2.50 
THE  AMERICAN  DOUGHBOY 


'The  Spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican IJougrhboy*  13  also 
Sfld  as  a  statuette, 
height  12  inches-  price 
S6.  If  statuette  is  de- 
sired, remit  $2  with  or- 
der and  $1  for  four 
months. 

Sales  opportunity  ex- 
traordinary open  Jor 
a  few  ambitious    men. 


Direct  -Mail  Division 
Americus,  Georgia 


The  American  Doughboy, 
Americus,  Georgia. 

/  enclose  $2.jo.  St-nd  me  postpaid  one  American 
Doughboy  Art  Lamp.  I  agree  to  send  $2  each  month 
until  $13.30  in  all  has  teen  paid.  (If  all  cash  is  sent 
with  order,  remit  only  $12.50.) 


Style  of  shade        D  Parchment 


Color  of  shade      □  Blue     C  Rose 


nSilk 

c;Goid 


Name. 


Address 


To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  bj'  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highl/  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — • 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 


By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  authors 
ably  point  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settling  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  by  President  Hard- 
»«?  in  a  message  to  Consress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  unquestionablj-  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters tliat  are  so  sensibly  and  thorou£;hl>  dis- 
cussed in  this  book.  YouwillfinditS576page5 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth  $4,  net;   $4.12,  postpaid. 
Fiink  %.  ',Vaenall5  Company.  Pub's.  354-360  fourth  *ve..  New  York. 


PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETEUY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Teils  >ou  how  to  use  the  comma,  "he  semi-colon,  tlie 
ct^lnn,  the  period.  Quotes  rules  ior  conii>oijn(iing  Hnglish 
words.  Gives  list  of  words  that  sh-'uld  be  capitalized. 
Descii)  es  forms  of  address  in  writing  letters  to  distin- 
guished persons.    A  modern  reference  bo-  k  for  everybody. 

Siie6]{  in.  long;  3^  2  irt-UiJc.    Clolh.    35 cents,  postpaid 

rUNK  ft  WAGNAllS  COMPANY.  354-360  fourth  Ave,  New  York.  N.Y. 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY,  a  high  grade  Con- 
pregational  preparatory  school  with  a  moderate  tuition. 
110th  vear,  opens  Sept.  13th.  High  elevation.  Eight 
buildings.  100  acres.  Farm.  Separate  dormitories  for 
girls  and  boys.  Xew  Gymnasium.  Playing  flelds.  Out- 
ing club  for  winter  sports.     Address 

Charles  Alden  Tracy,  Headmaster,    Meriden,  N.  H. 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed   set  of   health  rules — many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  iii  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveUng.      Vou  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information  | 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  die^s.  laxative  and  blood-buildinc 
diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maladies. 
The   book   is  for  FREE   circulation. 
Nf^l    a    mail    order    advertisement. 
Name  and  address  on  card  will  bring 
it  without  tost  or  oblieatioD. 
Health  Extension  Bureau 

64  Good  Health  Buildinit 
BATTU;  CREEK  MICH. 


.^S^ 


#^: 


Common  American  and 
European  Insects 

A  handy  pocket  size  l)ook 
containing  140  illustrations  in 
colors  true  to  life.  Also  gives  both 
the  common  and  scientific  names. 
Most  helpful  in  school  classes  and  to 
amateur  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  gardeners,  farm- 
ers and  all  interested  in  the  wonders  of  insect  life. 
Prepared  under  supervision  of  William  Beutenmiiller, 
Curator  of  Museum  of  Xatural  History  of  Xew  York. 

Only  30  cents,   Postpaid 
Funk  &.  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 

callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops  ach- 
ing, then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off.  Doesn't 
hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
bet^veen  the    toes,    and  the    "hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.     Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 
Edwaid  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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FOR    INSTITUTTONS    UT4ICH    BUILD    CHARACTER    THROUGH    EDUCATION    AND    TRAIN    FOR    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    LIFE    THE    NEED    IS    EVER    GREAT 
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TITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  private  institutions  of 
-^— ^  learning  will  find  in  our  pages  between  May  13th  and  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  following  Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  some  distinctive  residential  schools; 
vocational,  professional,  special  schools;  colleges,  and  supervised 
camps.  Advertisements  describing  these  institutions  will  be 
found  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month  from  May  to  September. 


You  are  in\  ited  to  write  for  information  to  any  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested.  We  fist  only  such  schools  as 
we  believe  are  under  highly  trained  and  public-spirited  executives. 
Our  School  Advisory  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  our  readers  and  the  schools  without  fees  or  obliga- 
tion. It  is  necessary  for  inquirers  to  give  specific  information 
that  may  aid  us  in  giving  prompt  service. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Crescent    College Box    L.    Eureka    Springs    Ark. 

The  Marlborough  School 5041  West  Third  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Ely  School Ely  Court,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

The  Gateway St.  Ronan  Terrace,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillside     School Norwalk,     Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy   Chase  School Box  D,    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont   School 2105    8    St.,    N.    W.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston   Hall 1920   Florida   Ave.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll.  III. 

Girls'   Latin   School 1223   St.    Paul   St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

National   Park   Seminary Box    157,   Forest  Glen,   Md. 

Maryland  College Box  6D.  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary 103  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Rogers    Hall    School Ixjwell,    Mas,s. 

Walnut  Hill  School 24  Highland  St.,  Natick,  Mass, 

Mount  Ida  School 2306  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls.  .  .  .8  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R.Gulfport.  Miss. 

Central  College 421  State  St.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College Box  722,  St.  CharU-s,  Mo, 

The  Finch  School 61  East  77th  St.,  New  York  City 

Ossining  School Box  6D,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Box  811,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Summer  School Box  710,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Glendale  College Box  1 .  Glendalc,  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allcntown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Rosemont  College Box  2."j-F,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Rydal    School Rydal.    Pa. 

Academy  of  The  Holy  Child Box  2.5-F,   Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Box   1522,   Swarthmore,  Pa, 

The    Darlington   Seminary,  Inc Box  628  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,   R.   I. 

Centenary  College Box  F,  Cleveland,  Tcnn, 

Ward-Belmont Box  14,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax     Hall Box  D,  Basic,  \'a, 

Sullins  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Virginia  Intermont  College Box   175,   Bri.stol,  Va. 

Southern    Seminary Box    988,    Buena    Vista,    Va. 

HoUins  College  for  Women Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary    Baldwin    Seminary Staunton,    Va. 

Stuart   Hall Box    L,    Staunton,   Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va, 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls Box  80,  Lewisburg.  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Litchfield    School Litchfield,  Conn. 

Suffield   School 9  Main  St.,  Suffleld,  Conn. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School 539  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Noble  &  Greenough  School Dedham,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School 50  King  Caesar  Rd.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary    Box  M,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Wilbraham   Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy Worcester.  Mass. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Box  CP,  Hight.stown.  N.J. 

The  Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Box  .'iSl,  Ossining.  N.Y, 

The  Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Woodmcre  Academy Woodmere,  L,  I.,  N,  Y. 

Irving  School Box  90.">,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Gettysburg    Academy Box    B,    (iettysburg,     Pa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mercer.sburg,  Pa. 

Moses   Brown   School Providence,    R.    I. 

Moran  Schools (Rolling  Bay)  Seattle,  Wash, 

Co-Educational 

Gushing  Acade.nny Ashburnham,  Ma.ss. 

Kimball   Union   Academy Meriden.   N.   H. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand    River    Institute Box  7.  Austinburg.  Ohio 

George  School Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary King.ston,    Pa. 

Temple  University,  Teachers  College Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Training  School 2827  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


N.  C. 

Ohio 

Tenn. 

Tenn. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College.  .  .    Box  B,  Marion,  Ala, 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy Box  L,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 

Hitchcock    Military    Academy San    Rafael,    Calif, 

Stamford     Military     Academy New     Canaan,     Conn, 

Georgia     Military    Academy College    Park,     Ga. 

Western    Military    Academy Box    44,    Alton,    111. 

Morgan    Park    Military    Academy Box  800,  Morgan  Park,  III. 

Howe  School Box  250,  Howe,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Box  105,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Gulf  Coast   Military  Academy Academy  R  5,   Gulfport.  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School 706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  .  .  .  187  Wa.shington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute Box  L.   Roswell,  New  Mexico 

St.  John's  School Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.    John's    School Ossining.  N.  Y. 

Bingham    Military    £c!  ocl Box  L,  A.sheville,  N.  C. 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy Hender.sonville,  N.  C 

Bingham   School Box   71,   Mebane 

Miami    Military    Institute Box    72.    Germantown, 

Junior  Military  Academy Box   100,   Bloomington  Springs, 

Columbia    Military    Academy Box    D,    Columbia, 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  141,  Lebanon,  Tcnn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute Box  124,  Sweetwater,  Tcnn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

Danville  Military  Institute   Box    D,    Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Box  410,   Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Va, 

Fishburne    Military   School Box   404,    Wayne-sboro,   Va. 

Greenbrier  Military  School Box  25,  Lewisburg,  W,  Va. 

St.    John's   Military   Academy Box    12F,    Delafleld,      Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  AVis, 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym.  .  14G6  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education Dept.  D6,  Chicago,  111. 

Burdett  College 18  Boylston  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Erskine  School 4   Chestnut   St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  School  of  Homemaking 2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Gibbs  School  of  Secretarial  Training.  .Boston  and  New  York 

Northeastern  University Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 779  Beacon  St.,   Boston,  Ma.ss. 

Leland  Powers  School  of  Spoken  Word .  .  .  Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass, 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School.  .  .506  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Conway  Military  Band  School 605  DeWitt  Park, 

Ithaca  Acad,  of  Public  School  Music       305   DeWitt   Park, 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park, 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education.  .  .  .205  DeWitt  Park 

Williams  School  of  Expression 10.">  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  2.'>8  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute 30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners,  Froebel  League.  .  112  E.  71.st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Skidmore  College Box  L,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Conservatory    of    Music Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Irving  College  and  Music  Conservatory.  .  .  .Box  D,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn, 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 408  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coyne  Engineering  School.  .Dept.  208,  39-51  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  "  D  "  St.,  Angola.  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 260  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich, 

Keystone  Institute 133  N,  4th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  .  .  .Box  L,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Special 

Miss   Arbaugh's  School   for   Deaf  Children ....  Vineville,   Macon,   Ga, 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Girls 3809  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Renzelver  School Rhinebeck-on-Hud.son,  N.  Y. 

Devereux   Schools Box   D,    Berwyn,   Pa, 

Miss  Woods'  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160.  Boslyn,  Pa. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Princess  Mishawaka  Camp Address  W.  E.  Gordon,  Elkart,  Ind. 

Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp Box  D,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Dr.  Pettit  Camps,  Shelter  Is.,N.Y.,  Address,  106  Gates  Av.,B'klvn,N.Y. 
Camp  Winnahkee Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  31  ID  W.  83  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Camps  for  Boys 

Camp  Champlain     Address  Wm.  H.  Brown,  311D  W.  83rd  St.,  N.  Y.  O. 
Camp  Wyaconda,  North  Carolina  Mts WaynesvlUe,  N,  C. 

Summer  Schools 

Northwestern  University 309  University  Hall,  Evanston 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


111. 
Phidelah  Rice  Sch. of  Spoken  Word.    284  Clark  Rd.,Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Theological 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions 


.Boston,  Mass, 
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an  i\ed~a  new  sfylt 

summrYJs^  HEUSEN 


Cut  a  trifle  lower  front  and 
back  and  with  points  a  shade 
longer,  the  VAN  real  is  the 
latest,  the  coolest  and  the 

Smarter  than  a  stiff  collar,  more  comfortable  than  a  soft  collar 


smartest  interpretation  of  the 
VAN  HEUSEN  idea  in  collars. 

H  H  H 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  VAN  REAL 
Collar,  and  the  new  negligee  shirt  VAN  CRAFT, 
with  the  VAN  HEUSEN  Collar  attached. 


IS  COOLEST 
WILL  NOT  WILT 


NO  STARCHING 


^     ^EARS  LONGEST 


PHILLIPS-JONES    CORPORATION 
1225  BROADWAY  ^^  NEW  YORK 
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WILL  THE  TARIFF  INCREASE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING? 


A  PROFIT  OF  MORE  THAN  2,000  PER  CENT,  is 
credited,  not  to  anj^  get-rieh-quick  scheme,  but  to  the 
.  American  retailers  of  certain  German-made  goods. 
A  cuckoo  clock  which  costs  94  cents  to  make  in  Germany  sells 
here  at  retail  for  $22.  A  beaded  bag  which  sells  in  the  United 
States  for  $15  is  made  in  Germany  at  a  cost  of  10  cents.  Kitchen 
knives  made  abroad  for  2%  cents  retail  here  for  30  cents.  Foreign 
watches  manufactured  for  $12.20  a 
dozen,  sell  here  for  $65  a  dozen.  Gloves 
made  in  Europe  for  273^  cents  retail 
here  for  $2.  The  authority  for  these 
startling  figures  is  Senator  McCumber 
(Rep.)  of  North  Dakota,  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  sponsor 
of  the  Senate's  Tariff  Bill.  The  lesson 
that  he  wishes  then  to  impress  upon  his 
Senatorial  colleagues  and  the  nation 
at  large,  explains  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
is  that  "the  consumers  of  America  are 
being  unconscionably  robbed  l)y  the 
importers"  and  that  "the  remedy  is 
to  pass  the  pending  tariff  bill."  To 
drive  the  lesson  home  he  exhibited  in  the 
Senate  samples  of  these  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

A  similar  "tariff  show"  was  staged  in 
New  York  a  few  days  earlier  by  Senator 
Calder    (Rep.)   for   the   benefit   of   the 

Woman's  Republican  Club.  Among  the  exhibits  laid  before  the 
ladies  by  the  New  York  Senator  were:  a  string  of  amber  beads, 
sold  by  the  German  manufacturer  for  62  cents,  and  retailed  in 
New  York  stores  for  $12. .50;  a  mahogany 'clock  bought  whole- 
sale in  Germany  for  $2.40,  and  retailed  here  for  .$68;  and  an  elec- 
tric iron  which  "has  a  foreign  list  price  of  59  cents,  and  is  sold 
in  Brooklyn  for  $6.50."  "In  the  peace-time  profiteering  of 
to-day,"  declared  Senator  Caldor,  "the  importing  interests  which 
are  seeking  to  delay  tariff  legislation  make  war  profiteering  fade 
into  insignificance."  He  pointed  to  his  foreign  exhibits  to  prove 
that  "a  higher  tariff  does  not  mean  higher  prices."  On  the  con- 
trarj%  he  argued,  "through  the  tariff  we  vnll  regain  the  American 
wage,  and  in  the  end  we  can  reduce  the  price  through  our  oAvn 
manufacturers." 

The  Protectionist,  published  in  Boston  by  the  Home  Market 
Club,  tells  us  that  "German  exporters  are  not  happy  over  the 
proposed  American  tariff."  It  cites  the  case  of  one  German 
fii-m  that  exported  more  than  1,000,000  thermos  bottles  to  the 
United  States  last  year  and  which  claims  to  be  able  to  sell  these 
bottles  here  for  50  cents  and  make  a  profit.  Coupled  with  this 
information  is  the  statement  that  "the  largest  thermos  bottle 
manufactory  in  this  country  has  completely  shut  doAvn  owing 
to  its  inability  to  make  a  thermos  bottle  at  factory  cost  as  cheaply 


NOT  "SENTENCED  TO  DIE 


/T  mil  deeply  gratify  the  thousands  of 
our  readers  who  sent  prompt  and 
generous  contributions  to  save  the  Ar- 
menian  children,  to  knoxo  that  their  gifts 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  to  cut  down  appropriations,  and 
saved  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  who  had  reluctantly  been  "sen- 
tenced to  die,"  as  our  headline  told, 
through  failure  of  funds.  The  sentence 
was  commuted.  "One  check  came  for 
$100,000,  from  a  donor  who  read  in  The 
Literary  Digest  of  the  threatened 
slaughter  of  inriocents,  and  responded 
promptly,  generously.  This  man,  by 
signing  that  check,  literally  saved  the 
lives  of  2,000  orphaned  children  as  truly 
as  if  he  had  rescued  them  from  a  sinking 
ship  or  burning  building."  Andevery  other 
gift,  in  its  degree,  merits  the  same  praise. 


as  the  German  thermos  bottles  are  sold  in  the  retail  stores  of  the 
United  States." 

The  filibustering  tactics  by  which  Democratic  Senators  are 
delaying  tariff  legislation,  Senator  Lodge  recently  averred,  are 
"simply  postponing  the  arrival  of  a  period  of  business  stability." 
Already,  under  the  Emergency  Tariff,  the  ^lassachusetts  Senator 
pointed  out,  "business  is  beginning  to  improve."      Passage   of 

the  pending  tariff  bill,  he  argues,  will 
stimulate  and  encourage  this  improve- 
ment. Denj-ing  that  the  proposed  rates 
will  kill  our  foreign  trade,  he  went 
on  to  say: 


"Our  foreign  trade  to-day  is  not  suf- 
fering because  of  the  tariff,  and  we  are 
living  now  under  the  Emergency  Tariff 
Act,  which  has  higher  rates,  in  many 
cases,  than  those  proposed  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  Bill.  The  Demo- 
crats seek  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  and  in 
trade  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  due  to  the  Underwood  Tariff 
Act,  whereas  the  figures  quoted  by 
Secretary  Hoover  show  increases  in 
foreign  trade  which  h&ve  develoi>ed 
since  the  Emergency  Tariff  Bill  became 
a  law.  .  .  . 

"Under  the  Emergency  Tariff,  our 
trade  is  becoming  more  nearly  normal 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.  After 
the  present  tariff  bill  becomes  a  law 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  advance 
in  our  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

"Building  up  the  busine.ss  of  this  country  is  not  going  to  de- 
press the  business  of  the  world.  Other  countries  have  high  duties 
now,  as  the  figures  presente<l  by  Senatbr  Gooding  show.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  many  cases  their  duties  are  higher 
than  ours,  and  yet  those  who  oppose  this  bill  seem  to  think  that 
these  duties  will  stop  the  trade  of  other  countries  with  us. 

"It  is  upon  the  protective  principle  that  the  great  prosperity 
of  this  country  has  been  built.  We  are  obliged  to-day  to  meet 
an  economic  situation  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  owing  to 
the  utterly-  distorted  and  dislocated  conditions  of  exchange.  In 
the  midst  of  these  fluctuations  we  must  determine  what  duties 
are  sufficient  to  protect  American  industries  and  agriculture. 
Under  normal  conditions,  when  values  and  costs  of  production 
were  practically  fixt  or  easily  'determined,  the  rates  were  not 
as  high  as  those  necessary  to-day.  But  now  with  the  shifting 
of  values  and  costs  abroad,  which  are  admittedly  abnormally 
low,  duties  must  be  higher  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past." 

To  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  the  high  rates  of  the  pending 
tariff  bill  will  force  up  ijrices  and  greatlj^  increase  the  cost  of  living 
The  National  Republican,  a  party  weekly  in  Washington,  replies 
vigorously: 

"We  have  had  during  the  past  nine  years  the  lowest  tariff  in 
American  history,  enacted  on  the  pledge  that  it  would  smash 
monopolies,  stop  profiteering  and  end  the  high  cost  of  living. 
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Under  that  lowest  tariff  in  our  history  -wo  li;u  o  had  the  highest 
prices,  the  most  profiteering  and  the  most  outrageo.us  exploita- 
tion by  monopoly  in  any  one  period  in  our  national  history. 

"How  it  is,  in  the  face  of  this  record,  the  foes  of  protection  have 
the  unadulterated  gall  to  stand  up  in  all  seriousness  and  shriek 
against  the  restoration  of  the  protective  policy  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  create  the  A'ery  evils  the  present  low  tariff  law  has  de- 
\eloped  to  a  point  undreamed  of  heretofore,  is  a  mystery  beyond 
fathoming! 

"The  present  low  tariff  has  destroyed  employment  for  millions 
of  Americans,  but  it  has  not  reduced  the  price  of  any  commodity 
a  nickel  to  any  ultimate  consumer  in  this  country.  Profiteering 
is  the  result  of  distributive,  not  produeti^■e,  processes.  If  every 
article  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  produced  abroad,  it 
would  be  far  easier  than  at  present  for  distributive  organizations 


Si^!-«U 


PROTECTION. 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


to  use  the  same  methods  now  employed  to  hoist  prices  beyond 
a  proper  level  to  the  consumer.  All  that  is  accomplished  by 
free  trade  is  to  enable  the  profiteer  to  buy  more  cheaply  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  lengthen  the  gap  to  his  own  enrichment, 
between  cost  and  sale  price.  Neither  the  ultimate  consumer  nor 
the  non-importing  retailer  get  any  advantage  out  of  such  an 
arrangement.  But  the  American  producer  is  deprived  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  growing  or  making  of  the  article  bought 
abroad. 

"Never  in  all  the  history  of  this  country  has  a  more  shamelessly 
mendacious  and  hypocritical  propaganda  been  carried  on  than 
that  now  being  waged  against  the  enactment  of  a  protective  tariff 
law.  No  misrepresentation  is  too  extreme,  no  sophistry  is  too 
flimsy  to  be  \ised  by  the  theoretical  free  traders  and  the  more 
practical  propagandists  operating  in  behalf  of  the  importers  and 
international  money-lenders,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  American 
producer  to  the  greed  and  disloyalty  to  America  of  grasping 
special  interests.  .  .  . 

"The  enemies  of  the  protective  policy  are  making  their  last 
stand,  and  are  fighting  with  desperation.  They  are  hoping  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  tariff  bill  at  the  present  session,  or  to 
delay  the  passage  of  the  bill  so  long  that  there  will  be  no  time  for 
price  statistics  to  gi\'e  the  lie  to  their  claims  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  on  retail  prices." 

"Failure  to  pass  a  tariff  law  at  this  session,  or  further  unreason- 
able delay  in  effecting  such  legislation,"  declares  another  issue 
of  the  same  organ,  "will  be  disastrous  both  to  the  Republican 
party  and  to  the  country."  Senator  MoCumber,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Senate,  recently  pointed  out  that  "90  per  cent,  of  the 
products  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  produced  in  the 
United  States."     And  he  went  on  to  say: 

"We  want  to  continue  to  produce  them  in  this  country.     We 


believe  that  by  this  tariff  bill  we  will  help  to  keep  the  industries 
of  tue  United  States  of  America  in  operation,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, no  matter  how  vicious  the  assaults  may  be,  that  we  are 
going  to  surrender  the  interests  of  the  producing  nine-tenths  of 
the  American  people  for  the  interests  of  the  importing  one-tenth." 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  champions  of  the  Senate's  tariff 
bill  to  its  foes  we  find  the  latter  numerous  and  aggressive,  and 
apparently  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  Nor  do  the  attacks 
come  only  from  Democratic  and  Independent  quarters.  "There 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  sentiment  for  the  pending  tariff  bill 
except  such  as  comes  from  the  specific  business  interests  which 
hope  to  profit  financially  by  it,"  says  the  Republican  Ohio  State 
Journal  (Columbus);  and  Mr.  Munsey's  New  York  Herald, 
which  declares  itself  "a  consistent  and  stedfast  advocate  of 
the  American  tariff  system,"  finds  it  necessary  to  warn  the  Senate 
that  it  "can  not  stand  for  damn-fool  protectionism."  "No  tariff 
bill  ever  raised  so  many  enemies,  even  in  its  own  household," 
says  the  Democratic  New  York  Times;  and  Senator  McCumber 
himself  admits  that  the  city  press,  regardless  of  party  affiliations, 
is  turning  cold  and  critical  ej^es  upon  his  tariff  measure.  In 
explanation  of  this  fact  the  North  Dakota  Senator  says  that — 

"The  policies  of  practically  aU  of  the  great  metropolitan  papers 
of  the  country  are  governed  by  the  counting-rooms.  If  the  great 
department  stores  do  not  own  stock  in  the  great  metropolitan 
press  of  the  country,  they  are  their  customers,  and,  through  the 
advertising  medium,  control  the  policy  of  those  papers.   ... 

"Every  one  of  these  great  department  establishments  is  an 
importer.  I  would  to  heaven  that  the  American  consumer  could 
compare  the  price  which  these  stores  pay  for  the  things  which 
they  import  with  the  price  they  charge  the  consumer." 

Democratic  Senators,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  if  our 
retailers  are  making  such  exorbitant  profits  on  imported  goods, 
it  is  a  case  for  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  rather 
than  the  tariff  makers.  Senator  Underwood  (Dem.),  of  Ala- 
bama, author  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  and  leader  of  the  Senate 
minority,  denounces  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  "the  worst  in  the 
history  of  the  country."  In  a  signed  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  he  says: 

"It  looks  as  if  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  writing 
the  bill  have  accepted  unqualifiedly  the  rates  proposed  bj'  the 
special  interests  desiring  protection,  and  have  not  given  considera- 
tion to  the  resultant  effect  on  the  general  business  of  the  country 
or  the  burdens  that  must  be  borne  by  the  consumers  of  America. 
Should  the  bill  become  a  laWt  the  American  people  will  find  this 
out  in  time,  but  it  will  be  after  they  have  paid  the  price  of  the 
experiment." 

Discussing  the  support  of  the  tariff  bill  by  the  "farm  bloc," 
Senator  Underwood  continues: 

"In  my  opinion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  support  given  this  bill 
by  Senators  who  represent  agricultural  constituencies  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pass  it  through  the  Senate.  The  argument  is 
advanced  that  since  taxes  are  to  be  levied  on  manufactured 
products,  taxes  should  also  be  le\'ied  on  agricultural  products, 
and  that  if  the  people  are  to  be  penalized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer  they  should  likcTvise  be  penalized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  Where  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  comes  is  that 
under  the  guise  of  doing  something  to  help  the  farmer  in  some 
particular  item,  their  support  is  asked  for  a  bill  that  as  a  whole 
means  that  for  every  dollar  the  farmers  may  derive  from  the 
bill  they  will  pay  $100  in  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else. 
In  other  words,  for  e\"ery  1  per  cent,  of  protection  they  are 
given  they  pay  99  per  cent,  of  protection  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people. 

"Take  the  wool  schedule,  known  as  Schedule  K  in  the  PajTxe- 
Aldrich  Bill,  but  ha\ang  a  number  in  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  If  the  tax  proposed  in  the  bill  is  le\aed  the  farmer 
will  have  to  pay  the  tax  the  same  as  does  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  city,  the  man  who  works  in  the  store,  the  machine-shop, 
the  foundry  or  in  an  office.  If  the  analysis  be  worked  out  it  will 
be  demonstrated  that  the  tax  of  33  per  cent,  on  scoured  wool  will 
cost  the  public  nearly  $200,000,000,  of  which  those  engaged 
in  the  groAA-ing  of  wool  ■rtII  receive  something  like  $72,000,000, 
against  which  the  farmers  as  a  whole  will  pay  about  $99,000,000, 
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"HERE,  PET,   BE  CAREFUL  NOT  TO  HURT  ANYBODY.' 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


SECOND  GROWTH! 

— Tliiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 


THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  THE  TARIFF,  AS  SEEX  BY  ITS  CRITICS. 


the  rest  of  the  people  will  pay  in  proportion,  while  the  GoA-ern- 
ment  will  receive  as  its  share  of  this  enormous  tax  less  than  $20,- 
000,000.  Yet  it  is  contended  that  this  duty  on  wool  will  help  the 
American  farmers.  I  admit  it  will  help  the  men  whose  business 
is  raising  sheep,  but  the  other  farmers  of  the  country,  those  who 
do  not  grow  wool  but  raise  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton,  will  pay 
the  bill — that  is,  a  most  substantial  part  of  it — and  for  every 
wool-grower  there  are  a  thousand  farmers  who  do  not  raise  sheep. 
I  do  not  have  in  mind  the  little  farmer  who  raises  cotton  or  wheat 
and  has  a  few  sheep  on  the  side,  but  the  men  whose  business  is 
growing  sheep  and  who  are  only  a  few  in  number  when  compared 
with  the  great  mass  of  farmers  who  will  pay  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  tax  proposed  in  the  pending  measure." 

The  MeCumber  Tariff  Bill,WTites  Elliott  Thurston  in  the  New 
York  World,  -wall  impose  upon  the  American  consumer  a  burden 
"equal  to  the  present  United  States  taxes."  "In  all  the  coun- 
try's stormy  history  of  tariff-making  since  1816  no  measure  ever 
before  proposed  for  passage  was  so  loaded  with  burdens  for  the 
public,"  says  Mr.  Thurston.  Here  are  some  of  the  specific  points 
in  his  indictment  against  it: 

"The  high  cost  of  li\ing,  which  has  been  reduced  so  slowly  and 
laboriously,  will  jump  again.  An  iusurmountable  tariff  wall  will 
be  erected,  behind  which  war  prices  could  be  charged  for  food, 
all  sorts  of  clothing,  shoes,  housing  and  other  necessities  of  life 
without  danger  of  competition. 

"An  'invisible  tax'  estimated  by  experts  for  the  Senate  minor- 
ity to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  income  and  all  other  Federal  taxes 
now  imposed,  would  be  wrung  from  the  public  under  this  bill. 
The  bulk  of  the  proceeds  Avould  be  handed  over  to  the  favored 
beneficiaries  under  the  proposed  rates,  enabling  them  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  inflated  capitalization.  .  .  . 

"Under  the  dictation  of  superlobbyists  the  rates  of  the  bill 
have  been  jacked  up  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  above  the  levels 
of  the  Pajme-Aldrich  tariff — the  highest  heretofore — which 
caused  a  revolt  in  this  country. 

"Importations  would  be  ])laced  under  a  Airtual  embargo, 
thereby  blocking  Europe's  only  means  of  paying  off  her  war  debt 
of  more  than  $11,000,000,000  to  the  Unite'd  States.  The  eco- 
nomically unhealthy  gold  surplus  would  remain  in  this  country — 
over  40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  gold  supply  is  now  in  Federal 
Reser\-e  Bank  vaults — instead  of  flowing  back  to  normal  channels 
and  thus  stabilizing  exchanges. 

"Unemployment  and  depression  will  result  in  those  lines  of 
business  and  industry  which  depend  upon  selling  their  surpluses 
abroad.  Foreign  markets  will  be  closed  to  America  when  foreign 
goods  are  excluded  from  this  country.  Europe  can  not  buy  of 
America  except  through  the  process  of  exchanging  merchandise. 

"Notices  of  price  increases,  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the 


Fordney-^McCumber  Bill,  have  already  been  issued  to  dealers  by 
several  of  the  chief  industrial  favorites  of  the  bill.  These  are 
industries  exerting  a  control  of  domestic  markets  amounting  to 
monopoly." 

This  "super-tariff,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
will  impose  "a  new  bm-den  of  more  than  $800,000,000  upon  the 
American  people."  Under  this  measure,  says  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  "the  consumer 
is  taxed  from  hat  to  shoes."     In  the  New  York  Globe  we  read : 

"The  tariff,  in  short,  is  being  WTitten  for  persons  with  some- 
thing to  sell,  not  for  those  with  something  to  buy.  It  is  a  treaty 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  several  states  by  which  they 
join  forces  against  the  consumers.  If  it  passes  it  will  be  because 
each  community'  is  willing  to  si'll  a  general  advantage  in  order 
to  gain  a  special  pri-vilege.  This  fact  is  as  plain  as  day  in  every 
debate." 

Another  independent  paper,  the  Springfield  Republican,  notes 
that  "the  Republicans  themselves  are  destitute  of  enthusiasm 
for  this  bill";  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  tariff  would  need  to  be  drastically  rcAnsed  within  a  year 
because  of  the  unstabilized  rates  of  exchange  and  the  chaotic 
condition  of  European  industry.  Of  sound  economic  reasons, 
there  are  few  indeed  to  warrant  the  legislation.  Politics  may 
seem  to  require  the  party  in  power  to  put  through  a  new  tariff 
in  order  to  redeem  a  campaign  pledge,  yet  even  politics  is  a 
gamble  in  a  situation  like  this." 

The  St.  Louis  Trades  Council  and  Labor  N'ews  calls  upon  work- 
ingmen  to  protest  to  their  Congressmen  against  the  Fordney- 
AlcCumber  bill  on  the  ground  that  "it  will  make  many  American 
workingmen  lose  their  jobs."     Says  this  labor  organ: 

"If  our  imports  are  cut  down,  foreign  nations  can  not  afford 
to  pay  for  our  exports.  President  Harding  has  said  that  if  we 
do  not  buy  from  abroad,  we  can  not  sell  abroad.  That  is  com- 
mon sense.  The  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Bill,  which  trebles 
some  of  the  present  tariff  taxes  and  increases  almost  all  of  them, 
is  intended  to  stop  imports  into  this  country.  If  so,  it  will 
decrease  exports  and  labor  Avill  pay  for  this  in  lessened  wages  and 
in  unemployment." 

It  is  "one  of  the  most  gigantic  conspiracies  of  plunder  in 
recent  American  history,"  declares  The  Post-Dispatch,  of  the 
same  city,  which  adds  ominously:  "This  tariff,  like  the  great 
war,  is  one  of  those  hurricanes  of  adversity  whose  coming  is  not 
regarded  seriously  because  'it  is  too  unbelievable.'" 
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A  NEW  "IOWA  IDEA" 

IT  WAS  THE  OLD  "IOWA  IDEA'"  of  twenty  years  ago 
that  eventually  developed  into  Republican  insurgency,  the 
crushing  of  "Cannonism,"  the  defeat  of  Taft  and  the  brief, 
hectic  career  of  the  Bull  ]\Ioose.  Now  comes  another  Iowa  idea, 
and  the  papers  are  wondering  what  it  will  load  to.  This  young 
idea  from  Iowa,  it  might  be  remarked,  is  likely  to  hit  something 
as  it  is  being  taught  to  shoot  by  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  an  expert 
rifleman  and  instructor  in  marksmanship.  When  Colonel 
Smith  W.  Brookhart  carried  the  Iowa  Republican  Senatorial 
primary  against  fiAe  competitors,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  party  organization,  people 
began  to  ask  what  "Iowa  idea" 
was  back  of  it  all  and  whether  it 
might  not  be  the  same  idea  that 
led  Indiana  Republicans  to  prefer 
BeAcridge  and  Pennsjlvanians 
to  pick  Pinchot. 

Turning  to  the  Iowa  press  as 
the  best  source  of  light  on  this 
point,  we  note  the  Des  Moines 
Register's  (Rep.)  remark  that 
"nobody  can  deny  that  the  suc- 
cessive victories  of  Pinchot  and 
Brookhart.  not  to  mention  Bev- 
eridge,  point  to  a  dissatisfaction 
with  government  by  and  for  con- 
servatives." "With  reverses  com- 
ing in  rapid  succession  in 
Indiana.  Pennsyh  aula  and  Iowa 
and  with  other  upsets  apparently 
inevitable,  the  saddle  riders  at 
Washington  must  be  convinced," 
so  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  puts 
it,  "  that  the  plodding  old  elephant 
has  gone  loco."  This  independent 
daily  sees  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  "Iowa  voters  demand 
an  about-face  at  Washington." 
Brookhart's  "clean-cut  -victory," 
says  the  Socialist  Davenport 
Tribune,  has  struck  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  reactionaries;  "the 
producers  of  the  country  both  in 
factory  and  farm  are  going  into 
politics  with  a  vengeance,  'nath  a 

grim  determination  to  exterminate  reaction,  root  and  branch." 
The  Webster  CitN'  Freeman-Journal  (Rep.)  agrees  that  Colonel 
Brookhart's  election  is  a  warning  to  the  reactionaries  in  Wash- 
ington^. And  as  the  Ottumwa  News  sees  it,  "thousands  of 
Republican  farmers  and  laboring  men  insist  on  a  new  deal  and 
are  expecting  it  from  a  man  who  is  not  in  alinement  with  the 
State  administration  and  nationally  iniluenced  groups."  This 
Democratic  Iowa  paper  considers  the  result  a  sign  that  the 
Republican  party  is  "being  regenerated,  given  a  new  baptism 
in  tlie  faith  that  reaches  back  to  the  homes  of  the  country,  the 
cottage  of  the  workingman.  to  the  producers  and  wage-earners." 
The  farmers  voted  for  the  Colonel,  says  the  Des  Moines  Capital 
(Rep.);  and  one  of  their  main  ideas  was  "the  desire  to  show  the 
moneyed  man  on  Wall  Street  that  the  fanner  has  a  mind  of  his 
own  and  that  the  Wall  Street  people  had  not  been  fooling  any- 
body." The  Fort  Dodge  Messenger  (Ind.)  characterizes  the 
Brookhart  vote  as  "  a  vote  of  protest  from  the  farms  against  low 
prices  of  farm  products  and  high  rices  of  farm  labor;  and  from 
the  cities  it  was  a  protest  against  high  living  costs  and  low  wages." 
According  to  the  Biirlington  Hawkeye,  the  support  of  union  labor 


of  the  recent  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  j)rimary  campaigns  this 
Republican  daily  incidentally  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"Colonel  Brookhart's  campaign  e.vpenses  were  less  than  .'$r)(K)." 
Several  Iowa  Rei)ublican  papers,  such  as  the  Davenport  Times, 
Cedar  Rapids  Republican,  and  Ottumwa  Courier,  claim  that 
Brookhart  was  nominated  largely  by  Democrats  who  \<)ted  in 
the  Republican  primary.  Other  Repul)lican  papers  assert  that 
all  factions  of  the  party  will  get  behind  Brookhart  in  November, 
and  there  are  papers  of  both  parties  which  suggest  that  Senator 
Brookhart  is  likely  to  be  less  radical  than  candidate  Brookhart. 
The  Republican  candidate  for  Senator  from  Iowa  is.  as  the 
Washington  correspondents  remind  us,  a  veteran  of  both  the 

late  and  the  S])anish-American 
War.  He  is  an  expert  marksman, 
a  rifle  club  enthusiast  and  an 
instructor  in  marksmanship  who 
gave  valuable  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rifle  practise  to  Se<?retary 
of  War  Baker.  He  is  a  "dirt 
farmer"  who,  according  to  the 
Des  Moines  Capital  in  his  own 
State,  "never  tasted  liquor  in  his 
life  and  never  smoked  tobacco." 
Colonel  Brookhart  says  that  if 
elected  he  vnll  do  his  "best  to 
give  the  people  of  Iowa  the  same 
kind  of  service  which  they  have 
received  in  the  past  from  such 
forward-looking  men  as  Dolliver 
and  Kenyon."  The  Colonel  came 
very  near  defeating  Cummins  for 
the  Senatorial  nomination  in  1920, 
and  when  he  entered  the  ring  this 
year  "every  organized  body  of 
Republicans  sought  the  scalp  of 
the  newcomer,"  as  the  Baltimore 
Sun's  (Ind.  Dem.)  Washington 
correspondent  puts  it.  Further 
light  on  the  new  Iowa  idea  is 
thrown  bv  The  Sun  as  follows: 


A  REAL    'HAWKEYE.- 

Col   Smith  W.  Brookhart.  who  won  the  Republican  nomination 

for    United    States    Senator    from    the    Hawkeye    State,    is    a 

veteran  of  two  wars,  a  crack  shot  with  the  rifle,   a   successful 

farmer  and   the  father  of  six  children. 


' '  The  fight  upon  Brookhart  was 
the  more  violent  because  his  plat- 
form was  in  conflict  with  almost 
every  important  policy  of  the 
Administration.  For  example,  he 
stood  squarely  against  the  sales 
tax,  but  stood  out  from  first  to  last 
for  the  soldier  bonus.  He  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax.  He  demanded  the  repeal  or 
a  radical  modification  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Act,  and  he 
swallowed  almost  whole  the  platform  of  the  Labor  and  Farmer 
organizations.  He  denounced  Newberryism  in  every  county  in 
the  State." 

So  many  newspapers,  Republican,  Democratic  and  inde- 
pendent, agree  that  the  Iowa  primaries  strengthen  the  proof  of 
progressive  resurgence  furnished  by  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania 
that  this  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  editorial  opinion  of  what 
the  new  Iowa  idea  really  is.  As  the  Baltimore  Sun,  for  instance, 
remarks  editorially: 

"It  is  clearer  than  ever  now,  of  course,  that  dissatisfaction  and 
restlessness  are  vvide-spread  in  the  Republican  ranks.  It  is  a  far 
cry  in  miles  from  Pennsylvania  to  Iowa,  but  the  cry  in  both 
States  sounds  virtually  the  same  note.  There  is  a  riot,  if  not 
a  revolution,  among  the  Republican  masses  against  the  spirit 
and  the  unsatisfactory  shov\-ing  of  Harding  leadership  or  of 
Harding  non-leadership.  The  Republican  verdict  in  all  three 
States  is  a  verdict  of  failure — a  demand  that  the  President  shall 
take  another  route — shall  move  more  aggressively  along  other 
political  highways." 


was  a  very  considerable  element  in  Brookhart's  success.     In  view  But  if  there  is  a  revolt  in  the  Republican  Party,  as  indicated 
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"I'VE  NEVER  SEEN  'e.M  SO  B\d!' 


THE  OLD  GUARD  DYES  BUT  NEVER  SURRENDERS. 


— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World.  — De  Mar  in  the  Phuladelphia  Record. 

IT  GOES  TO  THE  HEAD:  AS  DEMOCRATS  VIEW  A  REPUBLICAN  PREDICAMENT. 


by  these  successive  Old  Guard  defeats,  it  does  not,  so  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  argues,  mean  a  real  break  or  a  party 
split.  It  is  merely  a  "continuation  of  tlie  struggle  between 
two  elements  in  the  Republican  party  for  the  control  of  the  party 
which  began  a  decade  ago,  and  the  outcome  of  which  has  hardly 
been  in  doubt.  The  future  of  the  Republican  party  is  with  the 
Progressives."  Similarly  to  the  Providence  Journal  it  looks  "as 
if  the  defeated  reactionaries  were  prepared  to  accept  the  primary 
verdicts  and  help  elect  the  triumphant  progressives  on  the  reg- 
ular Republican  ticket."  And  to  another  independent  New  En- 
gland daily,  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  "events  seem  to  be 
shaping  for  the  control  of  the  Republican  machines  l)y  the  Pro- 
gressiAes  as  against  the  Old  Guard." 

Tho  no  rebuke  of  the  Administration  is  discoverable  by  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  that  paper  thinks  "the  President  may 
derive  instruction  from  the  Iowa  result": 

' '  He  is  trying  to  play  Shakespeare  to  a  crowd  that  likes '  movie ' 
stuff.  He  has  been  so  anxious  to  keep  strictly  within  his  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  as  not  to  be  suflficiently  mindful,  ixrhaps, 
of  the  claims  of  leadership.  When  he  came  to  the  White  House 
the  country  was  weary  of  being  schoolmastorcd.  But  he  put 
away  not  only  the  ferule  of  Wilson  but  the  horn  of  Roosevelt. 

"The  country  will  not  be  displeased  if  the  President  becomes 
a  trifle  less  modest.  Congress,  from  its  verj'  size  and  the  un- 
escapable  variety  of  the  Anews  of  its  members,  needs  a  binder. 
No  one  except  the  President  is  competent  to  proA-ide  the  needed 
cement.  It  seems  time  to  roll  up  a  few  barrels.  Such  is  the 
Iowa  lesson. 

"Because  his  course  is  sane  is  no  reason  why  the  President 
should  not  dramatize  it  to  some  extent  and  set  it  to  the  music 
of  marching." 

Iowa  Republicans  have  now  furnished  the  first  significant  test 
of  farm  sentiment  in  the  Middle  West,  notes  the  independent 
Springfield  Republican.  Colonel  Brookhart's  attack  on  the 
guaranty  provision  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Railroad  Act  "gave 
the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  express  not  hostility  to  the  rail- 
roads, but  hostilitj'  to  the  present  high  freight  rates,"  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  "on  transportation  and 
financial  questions.  Colonel  Brookhart's  victory  shows  that 
rural  opinion  is  well  fixt." 


DEMOCRATIC  FUN  WITH  REPUBLICAN 

FUNDS 

ALONG  ABOUT  KNEE-DEEP  IN  JUNE,  in  even- 
/-%  numbered  years,  almost  everything  that  the  party  in 
"^  power  does  is  likely  to  be  seized  upon  as  campaign  ma- 
terial by  the  party  out  of  power  and  held  up  to  the  voters  as 
a  reason  for  reversing  the  roles  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Novem- 
ber Congressional  election.  So  it  is  that  matters  which  seem 
of  no  earth-shaking  importance  to  Republican  papers  are  being 
discust  heatedly  and  at  great  lengtli  b\'  Democratic  editors 
and  politicians.  A  few  da3's  ago  a  number  of  good  Republicans 
met  in  Washington  to  lay  plans  for  the  coming  campaign,  and 
several  of  thorn  agreed  to  lielp  furnish  tlie  funds  to  get  "before 
the  people  the  real  record  of  what  has  been  done  Congressionally 
since  1920."  But  while  the  Republicans  thus  seem  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  get  funds,  the  Democrats  seem  to  be  getting  all  the  fun 
— at  least  for  the  present.  Democratic  editors  lightly  toss  about 
such  phrases  as  "Republican  chiefs  turn  gold-diggers";  "frying 
the  fat,"  "fat  purse  boys,"  "get  the  moi.\v,"  and  "step  on  the 
gas."  In  the  Senate  the  Hon.  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi 
liA^ens  up  a  tedious  tarifT  debate  by  telling  his  colleagues  that 
"those  who  were  invited  to  this  conference  in  order  to  make  do- 
nations for  the  coming  elections  for  Senators  and  for  Congress- 
men on  tlie  Rei)ublican  ticket  were  men  representing  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company,  men  representing  the  great  wholesale 
grocery  interests  of  the  countrj',  men  representing  the  chewing- 
gum  interest  of  the  countrj'."  As  he  went  on  to  saj^  in  his  speech, 
there  was  William  Wrigley  of  chewing-gum  fame.  President  Fred 
B.  Patterson  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  B.  H. 
Kroger,  wholesale  grocer.  President  Arthur  B.  Davis  of  the  Alu- 
minum Company  of  America,  President  Roy  B.  Chapin  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  William  H.  Crocker,  E.  T.  Stotes- 
bury,  Henry  B.  Wilcox,  and  other  bankers,  as  well  as  Cabinet 
members  and  chiefs  and  ex-chiefs  of  the  party  organization.  Mr. 
Harrison  pointed  out  the  next  day,  when  it  came  his  turn  to 
break  the  monotony  of  a  long  discussion  of  bismuth,  that  the 
Republicans  had  just  put  a  25  per  cent,  tariff  on  cash  registers 
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even  llio  Air.  Patterson  of  Dayton  said  ho  didn't  want  one,  and 
that  Wrigley  had  been  talven  caro  of  "in  the  revenue  bill  b^'  tak- 
ing the  tax  off  chewing-gum  made  by  Wrigley."  Mr.  Harrison 
cited  the  press  dispatches  as  quoting  a  Wrigley  speech  at  the 
dinner  to  this  effect:  "I  am  not  a  speaker,  but  here  is  m.\-  check 
for  §25,000."  The  Democratic  Senator  thinks  "it  must  have 
cost  every  one  of  tliose  distinguished  representatives  who  were 
there  some  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  to  eat  at  that  table." 
The  Mississippi  Senator  continued,  as  quoted  in  The  Congressional 
Record: 

"The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  are  now  beginning  to 
get  up  a  campaign  fund  whicli  will  buy  the  election.  But  let 
mo  say  this:  That  the  Ainorican  people  are  reading.  Th(\v  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
House  of  RepresentatiA'es.     They  know  how  the  big  dinners  are 
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TIME  FOR  THE.  FAT-PURSE  BOYS  TO  FEED    THE  ELEPHAXT. 

— Walker  in  the  Xew  York  Call. 


"The  popular  darkness  must  l)o  illuminate. 1.  Th  ■  virtues, 
the  achiovonionts  of  the  Republican  majority  must  bo  drillod  into 
the  heads  of  the  sulky,  stubborn  and  misinformed  ])u1)lic.  For 
such  a  difficult  educational  task  .SoOO.OOO  looks  a  Liliputian 
sum.  Unfortunately,  for  months  Congress  has  been  educatinjj 
the  voters  to  dislike  and  distrust  it;  and  that  education  will 
continue  to  be  given  so  long  as  the  session  lasts." 

The  Republican  explanation  "will  require  a  great  deal  of  salt 
to  make  it  go  down,"  thinks  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.),  which 
sees  in  it  an  admission  that  "the  Repul)licans  are  in  a  hole," 
and  is  unable  to  find  any  "groat  achievements"  that  the  Re- 
publicans can  toll  the  voters  about.  "With  tariff  legislation 
pending,"  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.)  that  "there  will  be  any  difificulty  in  getting  the  funds 
which  the  Republican  financial  experts  ask  from  tariff  bene- 
ficiaries." But  this  paper  does  not  believe  "that 
will  be  enough  to  elect  another  Republican  Con- 
gi'ess  this  year." 

And  there  is  criticism  even  outside  of  strictly 
Democratic  circles.  The  New  York  Globe,  an  inde- 
pendent paper  with  Republican  leanings,  which  sup- 
ported Harding  in  1920,  sees  "gra^e  danger  that 
the  party  which  through  Lincoln  freed  the  negi-o 
bondsmen  and  through  Roosevelt  dared  to  challenge 
the  abuses  of  railroad  corporations,  may  become  the 
agency  through  which  plutocratic  privilege  fastens 
its  hold  upon  America."      The  Globe  continues: 

'  ■  The  group  of  men  able  and  willing  to  make  large 
political  gifts  belong  to  the  class  which  through  the 
tariff,  the  ship  subsidy  and  the  railroad  legislation 
is  being  given  tender  consideration  by  Congress 
and    the    Administration.  .  .  . 

"The  lid  is  off  and  all  so  inclined  may  east  their 
bread  upon  the  waters — in  anj^  quantity — in  the 
not  unreasonable  hope  that  it  will  return  after 
many  days. 

"The  Republican  party,  which  now  includes 
Progressives,  can  not  survive  in  its  present  form  if 
its  managers  make  of  it  a  tool  of  privilege.  That 
those  in  command  are  willing  so  to  abase  the  party 
of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  is  apparent  both  from  po- 
litical plans  and  from  the  legislative  program  at 
Washington.  They  are  embarking  upon  a  perilous 
adventure  which  leads  only  to  disaster." 

It  seems  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  a  paper  of 
like  predilections,  that  "at  Democratic  cash-raising 
meetings,  ardor  and  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  of  the 
Republicans  will  be  displaced."  But,  cautions  the 
Chicago  editor: 


being  held  in  the  WTiite  House.  They  know  who  are  being  in- 
vited there,  and  that  the  dinners  are  being  held  when  legisla- 
tion favorable  to  the  representatives  of  those  interests  is  being 
enacted. 

"From  the  hills,  the  small  villages,  and  the  little  towns,  as  well 
as  large  cities,  from  all  over  this  country,  workshops  and  count- 
ing-rooms, farms  and  schoolrooms,  miuing-carnps  and  ranches, 
the  small  contributions  Avill  come  into  the  party  that  opposes  you, 
in  order  that  your  political  infamy  may  be  condemned,  and  'a 
Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people' 
may  again  be  given  control  of  the  Government." 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  dispatch,  the  Republi- 
cans agreed  to  raise  a  fund  of  SoOO.OOO,  to  be  used  in  the  coming 
campaign,  not  for  Senatorial  or  Congressional  candidates  in- 
dividually, "but  for  a  general  effort  to  convince  the  country 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  swap  political  horses  while 
crossing  the  'reconstruction  stream.'"  This  money,  as  The 
Times  notes  editorially,  "is  not  to  be  used  solely  or  specially 
for  the  promotion  of  the  orthodox  tariff."  It  is  to  be,  rather, 
"a  general  educational  fund" — 


"It  would  be  well  for  the  political  managers  plan- 
ning successful  appeals  for  campaign  cash  to  give 
some  thought  to  the  sentiments   and  ideas  of  the 
voters.     This  is  not  a  year  of  promise   for  partizan 
hacks  or  partizan  ranters.     It   is  a  year  of  insurgency. 

"National  committeemen  and  private  individuals  of  influence 
within  the  partizan  organizations  would  better  sing  small  when 
money  is  the  theme,  and  address  the  people  in  terms  of  sound  leg- 
islation and  wise  policy." 

What  is  at  least  semi-official  Republican  defense  of  the  campaign 
fund  plan  has  come  from  Senator  Aledill  McCormick,  Chairman 
of  the  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee.  This  one-time  Progres- 
sive is  quoted  in  The  Congressional  Record  as  declaring  that  the 
taxpayers  know,  or  should  know,  that  their  tax  burdens  have 
been  lightened  by  Republican  rule;  that  farm  prices  have  been 
raised;  that  "during  the  last  ninety  days  2,000,000  idle  men  have 
gone  to  work"  because  there  is  promise  that  the  "tariff  will  be- 
come a  law";  and  that  we  are  better  off  than  people  in  Great 
Britain,  Scandinavia,  the  Argentine,  Brazil  and  Chile.  So 
this  Republican  Senator  counts  it  "no  offense  against  good 
citizenship"  that  Chairman  Adams  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  his  associates  "are  planning  to  bring  the  facts 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  American  people." 
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ANTI-MILITARISM  WINNING  JAPAN 

A  VICTORY  FOR  ANTI-MILITARISM  in  Japan  is 
seen  by  American  editors  in  the  elevation  of  Admiral 
Baron  Kato  to  be  Premier.  The  leader  of  the  Japanese 
delegation  at  the  Washington  Conference  for  Limitation  of 
Armament,  and  "being  responsible,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned, 
for  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  treaties,  he  is  the  best 
possible  man  to  see  that  those  treaties  are  not  only  ratified,  but 
strictly  observed,"  thinks  the  New  York  Times.  And  Baron 
Kato  should  be  fully  as  popular  in  Japan,  except  with  the  mili- 
tarists, as  he  is  in  the  United  States,  observes  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  for  "he  strongly  favors  a  policy  of  retrenchment 
throughout  the  Government.  In  fact,  one  of  his  reasons  for 
favoring  the  naval  reduction  program  was  that  such  a  plan  would 
reduce  the  taxation  burden  upon  the  Japanese  people."  "He 
has  also  shown  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  developing  Japan's  inter- 
national relations  with  the  world,"  notes  the  New  York  Herald. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  bouquets  which  American  editors 
bestow  upon  the  new  Premier  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 

"The  United  States  and  Japan  are  parties  to  a  treaty  for  the 
regulation  of  international  affairs  on  and  about  the  Pacific," 
is  the  way  the  Worcester  (IMass.)  Gazette  sizes  up  the  situation; 
"therefore,  Japan's  attitude  toward  that  treaty  means  something 
to  us — to  all  of  us."  And  the  Premier,  it  might  be  added,  is  the 
person  who  formulates  that  attitude.  Reaching  over  the  mass 
of  bouquets  for  something  more  meaty,  we  find  in  the  New  York 
Herald  that — 

"Admiral  Kato  succeeds  Baron  Takahashi,  who  came  to  his 
office  last  November,  following  the  assassination  of  Takashi  Hara. 
Both  of  the  new  Premier's  immediate  predecessors  had  attained 
prominence  in  Japanese  political  life.  Hara  especially  was  rep- 
resentative of  new  Japan's  public  servants.  He  had  come  more 
from  the  people  than  from  the  aristocracy,  and  he  brought  to 
the  Premiership  an  understanding  of  the  every-day  problems  of 
the  Japanese.  He  was  able  to  hold  not  only  his  own  party  but 
most  of  the  other  turbulent  parliamentary  parties  in  order,  and 
thus  obtain  legislative  action. 

"In  succeeding  Hara,  Takahashi  also  succeeded  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Hara's  party,  which  was  then  and  still  is  the  dominant 
political  party  in  Japan.  He  came  into  power  soon  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Washington  Conference,  and  it  was  feared  that 
a  clash  between  him  and  Admiral  Kato  would  defeat  the  latter's 
plans.  Takahashi,  however,  refused  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
structions which  the  delegates  had  received,  and  Kato  continued 
as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Japanese  delegation.  Takahashi 
was  unable  to  hold  his  party  in  line,  and  its  factional  fights  and 
consequent  lack  of  support  finally  forced  his  resignation.  This 
brought  about  the  situation  which  permits  Kato  to  present  to 
Japan  a  program  based  upon  the  policy  which  he  favored  and 
supported  at  the  Washington  Conference. 

"Admiral  Kato  belongs  to  no  political  party,  but  it  is  tmder- 
stood  that  the  backing  of  the  majority,  or  the  Seiyukai,  party 
has  been  promised  to  him.  The  opposition  which  confronts 
Kato  is  not  an  opposition  to  his  policy  of  limitation  of  armament, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  selection  of  a  man  without  party  affilia- 
tion was  a  blow  at  the  development  of  party  government  in 
Japan;  in  other  words,  that  his  appointment  was  reactionary. 
Kato,  however,  has  shown  himself  a  rather  shrewd  politician  by 
making  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Seiyukai.  He  comes  to  his 
post  with  an  understanding  entered  into  by  army  leaders  agree- 
ing to  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  army  budget.  He  has  the  pri\-ik>ge,  too,  of  making  the  same 
promise  as  regards  the  naval  budget.  In  fact,  Admiral  Kato 
has  an  opportunity  to  relieve  Japan  of  its  greatest  burden  such 
as  has  not  fallen  for  years  to  a  statesman  of  his  country." 

B.  W.  Fleisher,  a  Tokyo  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  cables  to  his  paper  that  Premier  Kato  not  only 
stands  for  a  reduction  of  the  Japanese  Army,  and  for  the  restora^ 
tion  of  amicable  relations  between  Japan  and  China,  Japan's  best 
customer,  but  also  for  the  early  evacuation  of  Siberia.  While 
this  last  move  will  be  popular  with  the  people  of  Japan,  for 
financial  reasons,  the  new  Premier  will  encounter  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  military  element,  predicts  Mr.  Fleisher. 


That  the  new  Premier's  path  will  not  be  one  of  roses  is  indi- 
cated at  every  turn.  The  fact  that  seven  of  the  members  of 
the  new  Japanese  Cabinet  formed  by  Premier  Kato  are  peers, 
and  therefore  "can  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  people,"  is  noted  by  a  section  of  the  Japanese  press.  jMore- 
over,  observes  the  San  Antonio  Express,  "the  war  boom  is  over 
and  Japan  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  lower  wages,  unemployment, 
and  general  business  depression.  Popular  unrest  continues,  and 
ma3'  grow  acute  at  any  moment."  The  new  Government, 
therefore,  faces  a  dangerous  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Express.  The  country  is  seething  with  radical  ideas,  says  ]Mr. 
Fleisher  in  his  dispatch,  and  the  people,  adds  the  Boston  Tran- 
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THK  ADMIRAL  WILL  REDUCE  THE  ARMY. 

.'Vdrniral   Hariin  Kato,  Japan's  new  Premier,  is  pledged  to  reduce  the 

Japanese  army   budget   by    $20,000,000,    and  to  withdraw  Japanese 

soldiers  from  Siberia. 


script,  are  dissatisfied  over  the  fact  that  the  Washington  Con- 
ference has  not  been  followed  by  a  large  reduction  in  ta.xes. 

The  real  test  of  the  new  Japanese  Government,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Erening  Post,  concerns  China  and 
Siberia.  "An  order  for  withdrawal  would  be  sure  to  arouse  the 
militarists,"  says   the  Newark  News.     As  this  paper  explains: 

"PVemier  Kato  has  other  forces  to  fight  than  those  of  the 
militarists,  however.  He  is  not  an  advocate  of  manhood  suf- 
frage, as  is  the  leader  of  the  Kenseikai  party,  headed  by  another 
Baron  Kato,  the  author  of  the  notorious  twenty-one  demands 
made  upon  China  in  1915.  There  are  other  questions  of  domestic 
policies  on  which  he  is  in  disagreement  with  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition ])arties,  but  he  has  tried  to  avoid  some  of  them  by  choosing 
what  he  calls  a  non-party  Cabinet.  This  is  in  reality  a  coalition 
that  may  be  intended  to  center  support  for  the  new  government 
upon  the  big  questions  that  affect  Japan  internationally. 

"Premier  Kato  may  be  a  reactionary,  as  in  some  domestic 
affairs,  but  if  he  is  a  consistent  progressive  in  holding  down  the 
militarists  so  that  Japan  shall  keep  her  pledged  word  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  then  he  has  an  opi)ortunity  to  clinch  the 
hold  he  made  on  popular  confidence  when  he  was  in  Washington." 
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"HELP  WANTED"  AGAIN 

THE  "HELP  WANTED"  SIGN,  which  was  in  obscurity 
for  so  many  months,  now  makes  its  belated  appearance, 
only  to  find  that  the  worker  in  many  States  has  been 
absorbed  in  agriculture  or  some  other  industry.  In  fact,  points 
out  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  Boston,  "whereas  within 
recent  months  there  was  much  unemployment  throughout  the 


m  NO  IDLE  WOM^ERS  ■  SHORTAGE  OF  WORKERS?^ 
DSHORTAGrEOf  JOBS 
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WORKERS  NEEDED. 

In  more  than  twenty  States,  says  the  Department  of  Labor,  there 

is  a  shortage  of  workers  in  some  industry.     Tiie  employment  statvis 

of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  above  map. 


United  States,  it  is  shown  to-day  that  ^"irtually  all  workers  who 
are  not  voluntarily  idle  or  on  strike  can  find  profitable  employ- 
ment." In  two  States,  Kentucky  and  New  Mexico,  according 
to  reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  unemplojinent  prob- 
lem has  virtually  sohed  itself.  "In  almost  every  line  of  busi- 
ness," notes  the  Washington  Star,  "there  is  a  steadj',  if  slow, 
increase  in  employment.  There  is  no  boom,  just  as  there  has 
been  no  panic;  the  reaction  is  gradual,  just  as  the  decline  was 
gradual,  and  this  is  more  wholesome  than  a  spasmodic  revival 
would  be." 

In  more  than  twenty  States,  saj'S  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  is  already  a  shortage  of  workers  in  some  industry.  In 
a  large  number  of  agricultural  States  the  reports  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  farm  help.  Pennsylvania,  ^Vlissouri,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  report  an  actual 
shortage  of  building  construction  mechanics,  while  Indiana, 
Aliehigan,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  need  more  skilled  automobile 
workmen  and  shop  laborers.  A  shortage  of  metal  miners  is 
noted  from  Arizona,  and  a  shortage  of  lumber-mill  workers  is 
reported  from  California  and  Washington.  As  Ralph  F.  Couch 
remarks  in  a  bulletin  prepared  for  "Science  Service,"  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  "the  outlook  on  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
worker  is  now  more  encouraging  than  at  any  time  in  many 
months."  "Better  business  isn't  any  longer  'just  around  the 
corner,'  "  agrees  the  Baltimore  American;  "it's  here."  "Perhaps 
as  convincing  proof  as  any  that  industry  is  reviving  may  be  had 
by  comparing  the  'Help  Wanted'  columns  of  newspapers  of  1921 
in  any  part  of  the  country  with  those  of  to-day,"  points  out  the 
San  Antonio  Express.  "Within  a  few  months  the  United  States 
will  be  operating  upon  a  normal  economic  basis,"  predicts  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader,  and  we  read  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"The  chief  manufacturing  industries  are  operating  at  ap- 
proximately normal  capacity,  building  has  been  resumed  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities,  the  renewed  acti\'ity  being  reflected 
in  the  steel  mills  and  in  the  lumber  mills  and  camps,  while  the 
farms  are  demanding,  tho  at  somewhat  decreased  wages,  an 
army  of  men  to  care  for  the  season's  crops. 

"It  probably  can  be  sho'wn.  that  money  a%'ailable  for  all  these 
purposeful  acti\aties  is  no  more  plentiful,  generally  speaking. 


than  a  year  ago.  The  renewal  of  employment  is  due,  to  somf 
extent  at  least,  to  the  adjustments  which  have  taken  place  in 
wage  and  commodity  costs,  but  something  above  and  Ix-youd 
this  has  brought  about  a  stabilizing  influence.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  business  experts  to  analyze  the  moving  forces  in 
this  transition,  but  their  research  and  study,  if  properly  di- 
rected, would  necessarily  end  in  the  conclusion  that  the  change 
is  due  solely  to  the  restoration  of  public  faith  and  confidence." 

"Outside  of  the  coal  strike,  which  has  thrown  about  half  a 
million  men  out  of  employment,  labor  conditions  are  stable," 
notes  the  Washington  Star,  "despite  the  fact  that  the  employ- 
ment situation  seemed  dark  last  autumn."  Yet,  as  President 
Harding  remarked  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  giving  Secretary  Hoover 
and  his  colleagues  credit  for  their  valuable  services  to  the  Un- 
employment Conference  at  Washington,  "we  have  passed  the 
winter  of  the  greatest  unemplojinent  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try." The  gain  in  employment  apparently  has  been  more  rapid 
than  American  editors  believed  it  could  be.  Says  the  New 
Orleans   Times-Picayune,  for  instance: 

"Two  or  three  months  ago  the  suggestion  of  a  labor  shortage 
was  remote.  It  was  believed  at  that  time  that  measurable 
relief  of  conditions  was  the  best  that  could  be  expected  of  the 
immediate  future,  and  no  one  was  too  sure  of  that.  But  April 
campaigning  took  many  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  jobless  army, 
and  May  hit  it  a  terrific  jolt,  with  the  result  that  more  than  two 
million  men  have  been  put  back  to  work  in  the  last  ten  months 
and  employers  in  a  number  of  industries  are  unable  to  supply 
their  requirements. 

"Labor  shortages  have  been  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  by  four  of  the  major  acti\aties — automotive  industry, 
lumber  industry,  building  trades  and  the  farming  industry.  The 
automoti\'e  industry  is  rather  worried  for  fear  the  shortage  will 
become  serious.  Its  factories  are  doing  a  heavy  business,  the 
output  thus  far  this  year  in  automobile  production  surpassing 
the  entire  output  of  1921,     Lumber  interests  of  the  Northwest 


HIS  PALMY   DAYS  ARE  OVER. 

— Bushnell  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


declare  it  is  a  problem  to  find  labor  for  their  needs,  orders  being 
received  in  a  greater  deluge  than  at  the  high  tide  of  war  manu- 
facture. In  North  Carolina  it  is  said  there  is  not  an  able-bodied 
man,  save  those  of  the  clerical  class,  out  of  work. 

"Let  it  not  be  understood  that  there  is  a  general  labor  shortage 
in  the  country.  We  are  far  from  that  yet.  Many  men  are  still 
hunting  jobs,  but  jobs  are  easier  to  find  than  they  were." 
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TIME  CRIMINALS  WERE  REMINDED  THAT— 
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THE  MACHINERY  FOR  DEFEATING  JUSTICE 


^/li^^a^    ' 


IS  NOT  AS  POWERFUL  AS  THE  ARM   OF  JUSTICE. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


STERNER  JUSTICE  FOR  CRIMINALS 

THIMBLE-RIGGING  AND  HOCUS-POCUS  within 
the  law,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  are  to  cease  if  the  sweeping  refonns  advocated  by 
the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  of  the  American  Bar  As.so- 
ciation  are  put  into  effect.  "That  there  is  something  radically 
^vrong  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  America  has 
long  been  apparent,"  notes  the  Indianapolis  News,  "and  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  influential  lawj'ers  considering  the  crime 
evil  in  America  and  seeking  to  have  remedies  for  it  adopted." 
While,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  observes,  "some  of  these  sugges- 
tions would  have  been  considered  ten  years  ago  too  radical  for 
consideration  by  some  of  the  men  who  now  make  them,"  there 
is  general  agreement  that  broad  changes  in  the  law  are  noedt'd 
to  prevent  the  miscarriage  of  justice  and  the  escape  of  the 
guilty.  As  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  comments  upon  the  first  session 
of  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement,  which  was  held  in  New 
York  during  the  first  week  in  June: 

"When  a  lawyer  of  the  standing  of  Henrj'^  W.  Taft  declares 
that  'it  would  be  better  if  the  rules  ot  e\idence  in  criuiinal 
cases  were  wiped  out  entirely '  and  hearsay  testimony  were  freely 
admitted;  when  a  judge  from  Chicago  talks  seriously  about  the 
good  effects  of  the  flogging  laws  in  England,  Canada  and  Dela- 
ware; when  ex-Justice  John  W.  Goff  suggests  the  disbarment  of 
lawyers  who  give  interviews  discussing  their  cases  before  trial; 
when  Justice  Crain  of  General  Sessions  urges  barring  Iho  ad- 
mission of  confessions  made  to  the  police  by  men  under  arrest — 
when  these  and  other  drastic  suggestions  of  changes  in  the  law 
and  its  administration  are  urged  at  a  single  session  of  a  committee, 
it  is  clear  that  the  lawyers  have  become  convinced  that  our 
present  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  outworn  and  needs 
sweeping  revision." 

"American  criminal  jurisprudence  is  at  least  a  century  behind 
the  times,"  agrees  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  "and  this  is 
simply  because  it  has  altered  little,  if  any,  since  the  American 
Revolution,  when  the  English  procedure  was  taken  over  bodily 
as  it  then  existed,  but  which  that  country  long  ago  discarded." 
"The  trouble  with  the  rules  of  evidence,"  points  out  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  "is  that  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
them  have  been  almost  invariably  in  favor  of  the  defendant." 
"It  is  all  very  well  to  throw  the  greatest  possible  precaution 
around  accused  persons  to  protect  them,"  observes  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  "but  Avhen  criminals  caught  in  the  act  are  able 
to  use  the  intricacies  of  the  law  to  defeat  its  very  intent  and 
purpose,  our  court  procedure  must  necessarily  suffer  in  public 
estimation."     And  as  we  read  in  the  Washington  Post: 

"This  matter  of  criminal  procedure  is  of  as  vital  importance 
to  the  average  citizen  as  to  members  of  the  American  bar.  It  is 
the  average  citizen  who  suffers  from  crime  waves  and  crime  gen- 
erally, and  he  has  come  to  lose  much  respect  that  he  ought  to 


have  for  the  criminal  courts  by  the  feeling  that  a  smart  lawyer 
and  the  tricks  of  evidence  are  more  potent  in  protection  of  law- 
breakers than  all  the  preventives  in  operation  in  staying  the 
commission  of  crimes." 

As  an  instance  of  how  the  English  system  works,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  Horatio  Bottomley,  who  recently  was  sentenced  to 
se\('n  years  penal  servitude,  received  the  sentence  immediately 
after  the  verdict  of  "guilty"  was  handed  in  by  the  jurj-.  This 
action,  contends  Judge  Goff,  had  a  deterrent  effect  which  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  lost  if  there  is  delay  in  sentencing  a  prisoner. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  American — 

"Great  Britain  has  a  legal  system  much  superior  to  ours  in  at 
least  one  respect — the  snioothufss  of  its  work.  Aloreover,  the 
British  have  learned  to  respect  and  to  uphold  the  power  of  the 
courts,  and  justice  speaks  for  itself;  and  laws  which  inherently 
do  not  command  i)ublic  respect  are  not  written. 

"We  have  develope-d  certain  prejudices  that  undermine 
the  integrity  of  the  law.  In  the  average  case  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  convict  a  woman  on  a  murder  charge.  If  she  is 
cou\  icted,  Ikt  sentence  is  made,  as  a  rule,  absurdly  light.  It  is 
frequently  ditticult  to  convict  a  man  Avith  plenty  of  money  to 
spend  on  his  defense.  But  whatever  the  motives  of  legal  mis- 
direction in  this  country,  the  underlying  cause  is,  or  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be,  the  doubt  of  punishment  in  the  mind  of  the 
perpetrator.  It  is  better,  says  the  adage,  to  let  ten  guilty  men 
go  free  than  to  punish  one  innocent  one.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  letting  the  ten  go  free  if  we  Avill  operate  the  courts  as  they 
should  be  operated." 

"The  cure  for  the  crime  evil  is  to  be  found  in  existing  laws," 
declares  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  agrees  that  "if  criminals  were  made  to  serve  out  their 
sentences,  there  would  be  less  crime  for  which  to  hold  the  police 
or  any  one  else  responsible."  "A  little  less  mercy  for  predatory 
human  brutes,  and  a  little  more  for  a  long-suffering  public," 
is  the  recommendation  of  the  Omaha  World- Herald.  "It  is 
time  to  curb  maudlin  sympathy,"  asserts  the  S^  Francisco 
Chronicle;  "it  is  imperative  that  the  probation  power  and  the 
pardon  power  be  not  abused."  "One  of  these  days,"  predicts 
the  New  York  Telegram,  "a  plain,  blunt  man  will  rise  and  make 
the  astounding  statement  that  the  way  to  curb  crime  is  to  curb 
it."     This  could  be  done,  thinks  The  Telegram,  by — 

"(1)  Imposing  flat  sentences,  making  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment mean  ten  years  and  not  six  years  and  three  months  or  less. 

"(2)  Resurrecting  the  statute  making  perjury  a  crime  and 
inflicting  heavy  sentences  for  false  swearing. 

"  (3)  Compelling  open  instead  of  secret  sessions  of  the  Parole 
and  Pardon  Board. 

"(4)  Making  the  law  in  every  way  what  it  should  be — a 
source  of  protection  to  the  law-abiding,  and  a  terror,  instead  of  a 
joke,  to  the  law-breaker. 

"(o)  ITnearthing  persons  who  traffic  in  pardons. 

"  (0)  Enforcing  the  habitual  criminal  law  so  that  there  would 
be  fewer  'lifers,'  mysteriously  pardoned,  walking  the  streets." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Mr.  Wells  is  better  at  writing  history  Ihau  rigliting  it. — 
Washington  Post. 


"Attorney   Left  Fortune" — headline. 
Toledo  News-Bee. 


Thev  seldom    do. — 


Can't  some  of  these  merger  experts  got  hold  of  Ireland? — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  financial  experts  are  saying  business 
is  better,  it  is. — Akron  Press. 

Apparently  that  ten  months'  European  truce  did  not  include 
Ireland. — New  York  Tribune. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  flapper's  long  suit  is,  but  it  is  plain 
it  is  not  to  wear. — New  York  American. 

SoFT-co.\L  prices  have  been  fixt  at  the  mines;  but  will  probably 
be  overhauled  en  route. — Denver  Express. 

Supreme  Court's  classification  of  ouija  boards  as  sporting 
goods  reclassifies  sport. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

That  seven  million  majority  has  reformed  its  lines  and  is  now 
marching  toward  the  pie  counter. — Asheville  Times. 

That  new  orchid  called  "  Sophrolaeliocattleya "  makes  it  a 
little  more  difficult  to  say  it  with  flowers. — Boston  Post. 

Still,  the  old-fashioned  sermon  about  hell  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  modern  sermon  about  current  events. — Anderson 
Herald. 

People  who  wonder  who  will  win  in  the  coal  strike  won't 
wonder  any  longer  when  they  price  coal  ne.xt  fall. — Chicago 
Journal. 


You  can  bid  business  pessimism  farewell  with  good  buys. — ■ 
Washington  Post. 

Cheer  up.  The  first  three  months  of  summer  are  the  hot- 
test.— Cleveland  Press. 

Wasiii.vgton  has  stopt  saving  daylight  and  isn't  saving 
anything  now. — Oklahoma  News. 

The  average  life  of  a  coin  is  25  years.  That's  what  it  gets  for 
traveling  so  fast. — Washington  Neivs. 

The  only  thing  that  the  war  made  the  world  safe  for  was  the 
Unspeakable  Turk. — Asheville  Times. 

Russia  wants  to  borrow  a  billion  rubles.  Anybody  got  a  spare 
quarter? — Boston  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder. 

Could  it  be  that  Prosperity'  got  the  seat  of  its  i)ants  hooked 
on  the  peak  of  prices? — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

"Prohibition  an  Aid  to  Thrift."  And  thrift  is  certainly 
an  aid  to  prohibition  these  days. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Some  of  the  candidates  can  testify  that  the  bee  which  Avas  buzz- 
ing in  their  bonnet  was  a  humbug. — Asheville  Times. 

If  Mr.  Edison  keeps  on  asking  questions,  he  should  become  ia 
time  a  remarkably  well-informed  man. — New  York  Tribune. 

If  we  had  sent  delegates  to  Genoa  the  Eight  Months'  Truce 
might    have   been   extended    to   include    Chicago. — New    York 

Tribune. 

We  suppose  Americans  who  go  to  Russia  seeking  for  work  are 
lured  by  the  prospect  of  no  competition. — Philadelphia  North 
A  merican. 


Prominent  clubwoman  wants  divorce  because  she  doesn't  Just  as  soon  as  we  learn  to  spell  the  name  of  the  Chinese  presi- 

know  where  her  husband  is.     He  may  be  at  home. — San  Fran-      dent,  he  resigns,  and  the  whole  job  has  to  be  done  over  again. — • 
Cisco  News.  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


If  ciA-ilization  is  on  trial,  as  the  pessimists  say,  why  not  dress 
it  up  as  a  woman,  accuse  it  of  murder  and  put  it  before  an  Amer- 
ican jury? — Washington  Post. 

New  York's  Police  Commissioner  has  gone  to  Europe  to 
study  crime  conditions.     If  he  would  stay  right  at  home  he  could 
study    them   at   first  hand. — 
N'ew  York  Tribune. 


A  prominent  composer  of  popular  music  says,  "jazz  music 
is  still  in  its  infancy."  Or,  to  be  more  exact,  it  is  still  at  the  colic 
stage. — Kansas  City  Star. 


It's  a  hard  life.     If  j'ou  liv 
get  j'ou;  and  if  you  live  in  the 


Maybe  Oser  thinks  a  curry- 
comb as  aristocratic  as  an  oil- 
can.— Dallas  News. 

The  trouble  with  Russian 
concessions  is  that  they  con- 
cede nothing. — Dallas  News. 

If  it  works  out  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  why  not  strike 
your  grocer  for  a  loan  to  pay 
your  grocery  bill? — De  Kalb 
Chronicle. 

Times  change.  Now  the 
dispatches  refer  to  the  "Irish 
Republicans."  When  we  were 
boys  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing. — American 
Lumberman  (Chicago). 

Dealers  pledged  to  hold 
down  coal,  says  a  headline. 
They  would  do  that  without 
a  pledge.  The  important  thing 
would  be  to  pledge  them  to 
hold  doASTi  prices. — New  York 
Tribune. 

When  the  G.  O.  P.  witch 
doctors  of  the  tariff  brew  hit 
upon  a  400-per-eent.  rate  on 
razors,  they  must  have  chortled 
in  their  joj',  "At  least  we  have 
found  a  tax  that  will  not  hit 
the  woman  voter." — New  York 
World. 


WAITING 
AT  THE 

CHURCH 


THAT  JUNE  WEDDING. 

— Hungerford  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun. 


e  in  the  lowlands,  the  floods  will 

mountains,  the  revenue  men  will 

get  you. — Fort  Wayne  News. 

Oh,  for  an  ireless  Ireland! — ■ 
Washington  Post. 

A  DOLLAR  may  not  go  as  far 
as  it  used  to,  but  we  have  fully 
as  much  trouble  getting  it 
back. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Also,  golf  is  a  very  good 
game  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  save  their  health  and  lose 
their    temper. — Dallas    News. 

The  difference  between  spirit 
doctors  and  doctored  spirits 
is  that  the  latter  really  show 
you  the  next  world. — Washing- 
ton Post. 

The  bonus  bill  alternately 
receives  the  O.  K.  on  the  one 
cheek  and  the  K.  O.  on  the 
other.  —  Thomasville  Charity 
and  Children. 

Specialists,  says  a  head- 
line, pronounce  Lenin's  ail- 
ment curable.  Unfortunately, 
these  specialists  are  medical, 
not  economic. — N^ew  York  Eve- 
ning Post. 

ISIaybe  the  shops  that  Mr. 
Bowlby,  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance,  is  attacking  would 
promise  to  shut  up  Sundays  if 
he  would  follow  suit  week 
days. — New  York  Tribune. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


HOW  THE  BANKERS  "SAVE"  GERMANY 


WHAT'S  ONE  MAN'S  GRIEF  is  a  German's  rejoicing, 
is  humorously  remarked  by  many  who  note  the  wave 
of  happiness  which  overspread  Germany  when  the 
International  Bankers'  Committee  decided  she  could  not  have 
a  loan  "just  at  present."  Yet  it  is  evident  why  the  Germans 
jubilate,  they  say,  when  you 


"Fifth — Boundary  regulation  in  Upper  Silesia  in  accordance 
with  the  Versailles  Treat^^  (District  divided  between  Ger- 
many and  Poland  by  League  of  Nations.) 

"Sixth — Elimination  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause." 

Now  French  opinion  is  said  to  have  undergone  a  decided  change 

since    the    declination   of    the 


read  in  the  Berlin  Ger mania 
that:  "The  death  verdict  has 
been  pronounced  on  the  Allied 
reparations  policy  by  the  body 
of  experts  expressly  intrusted 
b3'  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion with  the  task  of  investi- 
gating the  subject."  This 
newspaper  considers  the  bank- 
ers' verdict  not  only  thorough, 
but  also  "official,"  and  the 
Berlin  Tageblatt  declares  that 
"every  line  of  the  bankers' 
report  reflects  more  genuine 
wisdom  than  is  contained  in 
the  OljTnpian  head  of  Poin- 
eare  or  any  other  Chauvinist." 
Moreover,  it  declares  that  the 
findings  of  the  bankers  ' '  should 
be  Germany's  Magna  Charta 
to  show  the  French  that  the 
London  Agreement  demands 
can  not  be  fulfilled." 

For  all  that,  Berlin  dis- 
patches advise  us  that  Chan- 
cellor Wirth  and  the  principal 
members  of  his  cabinet  are 
preparing  for   the  Pariiamen- 

tarj^  fight  sure  to  follow  the  failure  of  the  loan  negotiations. 
Government  officials  are  quoted  as  saying  that  Germany  will 
continue  to  make  provisional  payments  of  50,000,000  gold  marks 
monthly,  from  July  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition  Ger- 
many is  said  to  intend  to  pay  in  paper  the  equivalent  of 
1,200,000,000  gold  marks  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  armies  of 
occupation. 

But  the  most  startling  sequel  to  the  loan  failure,  according  to 
some  observers,  is  the  proposal  of  six  specific  conditions  in  the 
Berlin  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zcitung,  "on  which  the  Entente  must 
yield  before  Germany  can  meet  her  reparations  obligations." 
We  are  reminded  that  this  daily  is  perhaps  the  most  influential 
of  the  many  owned  by  Mr.  Hugo  Stinnes,  Germany's  world- 
famous  post-war  millionaire,  who  is  said  to  exercise  an  influence 
in  the  new  republic  commensurate  with  his  economic  might. 
The  six  points  appear  in  an  editorial  that  is  described  as  "obvi- 
ously inspired,"  and  with  parenthetic  explanations  of  American 
correspondents,  read  as  follows: 

"First — Evacuation  of  Duisburg,  Diisseldorf  and  Ruhrort 
(Rhineland  towns  occupied  as  a  penalty  by  the  Allies)  and  aboli- 
tion of  the  26  per  cent,  export  levy. 

"Second — Evacuation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  (Pro- 
vided in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.) 

"Third — Evacuation  of  the  Saar  Basin.  (Occupied  according 
to  the  treaty.) 

"Fourth — Free  trade  for  Germany  with  Danzig  and  through 
the  corridor  specified  in  the  Versailles  treaty. 


A  GERMAN  JIBE. 

U.vcLE  Sam:   "My  Christian  heart   bleeds  at  the  sight  of  you. 

poor  Germany,  but  business  princii)les  prevent  me  from  relieving 

you  of  a  dollar  of  your  debts."  ,-.    ,,       ,  ,    ^  ,^    ,■  \ 

— Klailderadatsch  (Berlin). 


Bankers'  Committee  to  con- 
sider an  international  loan  for 
Germany  in  view  of  present 
conditions.  The  most  sig- 
nificant sign  of  this  change  is 
found  in  the  proposal  of  the 
semi-official  Paris  Temps — 
made  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  Bankers'  Conference  closed 
— that  the  Reparations  Cora- 
mission  appoint  an  interna- 
tional committee  to  investigate 
Germany's  capacity  to  meet 
the  present  schedule  of  repa- 
rations payments.  This  im- 
portant daily  suggests  that 
such  a  committee  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  Germany  and 
tliat  all  sources  of  information 
be  opened  to  it,  after  which 
the  Committee  should  make  a 
report  to  the  Reparations  Com- 
mittee on  Germany's  ability  to 
pay  and  the  procedure  whereby 
she  could  be  assisted  to  pay. 
"This  would  be  serious  busi- 
ness," the  Temps  admits,  "but 
serious  business  is  necessary  if 
one  would  cure  Europe  now."  Incidentally  some  French  news- 
papers note  that  the  refusal  of  a  loan  to  Germany  makes  it 
questionable  whether  the  Control  Commission  Avhich  was  to 
start  to  Berlin  would  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  powers  granted 
it  by  Germany's  promise  of  May  31st.  In  the  meantime  we  are 
informed  that  the  final  arrangements  have  just  been  signed 
which  make  effective  the  Wiesbaden  accord  for  the  delivery  of 
materials  to  France  in  place  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  repa- 
rations money.  By  some  this  is  considered  an  augury  of 
good  hope,  and  certain  American  correspondents  at  Paris  say 
that  in  well-informed  circles  "it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  Bankers'  Conference  is  to  have  immediate  results  in  the  re- 
consideration by  the  Government  and  by  Parliament  of  France's 
Reparations  Policy."  But  other  American  correspondents  assure 
us  that  France  will  refuse  to  reconsider  the  reparations  figures 
until  she  has  a  clear  idea  where  she  stands  with  regard  to  her 
debts,  and  the  Paris  representative  of  a  New  York  daily  writes: 

"The  story  of  the  Bankers'  Committee  should  show  clearly 
the  firmness  of  France's  position.  Not  only  does  France  see 
political  advantage  in  maintaining  intact  her  position  as  Ger- 
many's creditor,  hut  also  she  sees  an  important  material  ad- 
vantage in  not  cutting  the  reparations  figures  at  this  time.  The 
higher  those  figures  are  the  better  position  she  will  occupy  in  the 
eventual  adjustment  of  international  financial  obligations,  which 
Europe  regards  as  inevitable. 

"Bluntly  put,  the  Allies  are  betting  on  the  United  States 
finally  coming  to  cancelation  of  the  Allied  debts  to  the  Wash- 
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ington  Government.  Certainly,  the  bankers'  findings  lend  force 
to  their  argument.  It  is  true  the  bankers  did  not  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  interallied  debts,  largely  because  J.  P.  Morgan 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  held  no  mandate  from  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  Yet  any  one  who  followed  the  talks  of  the 
eminent  financiers  knows  they  really  gave  deep  consideration 
to  the  factor  of  the  interallied  debts.  There  is  almost  no  argu- 
ment which  can  be  used  for  reduction  of  the  German  indemnity 


included,  wants  to  stop  the  overissuing  of  paper  money,  it  would 
be  better,  if  a  loan  is  impracticable,  to  forego  the  claims  which 
would  make  their  overissue  obligatory." 

This  famous  newspaper  goes  on  to  say  that  it  would  not  be 

easy  to  "reconcile  France  to  getting  no  more  cash  this  year." 

and  certainly  it  "would  not  look  well,"  and  would  add  to  her 

financial  difficulties,  which  are  considerable.     France  wants  cash 

even  more  than  goods,  according  to  The  Guardian, 

and  adds: 


"  Even  if  France  subscribed  as  much  to  the  loan  as 
she  got  out  of  it — and  she  would  probably  subscribe 
less — her  financial  difficulties  would  be  eased.  But 
the  chief  merit  of  a  loan  would  be  that  it  would  for 
the  first  time  give  a  large  number  of  people  in  France, 
England  and  America  a  direct  and  ob\-ious  interest 
in  Germany's  welfare.  Of  course  Germany's  welfare 
is  our  welfare.  Of  course  she  can  not  pay  an  enor- 
mous indemnity  unless  she  is  economically  active  and 
prosperous.  Of  course  her  ability  to  pay  is,  and  has 
been,  diminished  by  pressing  demands  upon  her 
which  have  ruined  her  currency  and  helped  to  dis- 
locate all  the  exchanges  of  the  world.  But  it  has 
taken  several  j'ears  for  people  to  see  these  things,  and 
e\en  now  they  seem  to  be  only  dimly  aware  of  them." 


THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN  PUZZLE. 
How  to  get  all  the  nations  assembled  in  the  Temple  of  Reconstruction." 

— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


DO  AlVIERICAN  FARMERS  WANT  A 
HIGH  TARIFF? 


C 


which  does  not  apply  to  interallied  indebtedness,  with  the  possible 

exception  of  that  of  England 

"It  has  been  told  in  these  dispatches  how  American  credit 
affects  the  European  situation,  how  England  will  cancel  £2,000,- 
000.000  if  we  cancel  the  £1,000.000,000  she  owes  us,  and  how  the 
German  reparations  bill  would  be  cut  in  half  were  the  American 
debt  canceled.  But  every  indication  from  America 
points  away  from  any  such  step  by  Washington. 
Perhaps  the  Allies  "will  come  to  realize  that  they 
must  adjust  their  positions  %\'ithout  any  aid  from 
America.     But  they  have  not  realized  that  yet." 

In  England,  the  !Manchester  Guardian  believes 
that  the  German  Govermnent  regards  a  foreign  loan 
as  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  of  reparations  and 
it  says  that  "if  one  argues  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Reparations  Bill  must  stand,  this  conclusion  is 
irresistible."  Either  inflation  or  a  foreign  loan  is  the 
alternative,  according  to  this  daily,  which  proceeds: 

"  Of  the  two  it  "will  be  admitted  that  a  foreign  loan 
would  be  preferable.  Germany  and  the  Reparations 
Commission  seem  to  be  agreed  that  this  year's  pay- 
ments in  kind  can  be  met  without  recourse  to  infla- 
tion; the  doubt  concerns  only  the  cash  payment, 
which  is  much  the  smaller  of  the  two.  The  Germans 
are  convinced  that  if  they  are  not  to  inflate,  no  cash 
can  be  paid  without  a  loan,  and  the  negotiations 
clearly  imply  that  the  Commission  agree  A\'ith  them. 
If  that  is  so,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  stated.  Hitherto 
the  cash  that  has  been  handed  over  has  been  raised 
simply  by  debasing  the  currency,  but  it  has  always 
been  pretended  that  this  was  "nalful  debasement,  that 
the  demands  for  payment  were  reasonable,  and  that 
the  collapse  of  the  mark  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Commission,  but  just  another  deei>-laid  German 
plot  to  cheat  us.  But  Germany  has  now  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  Commission,  drastic  tho  they  are,  for  the  control  of 
her  finances  and  for  the  reform  of  her  Budget.  Even  so,  there 
will  be  a  gap.  The  Commission  can  not,  therefore,  pretend  any 
longer  that  the  bridging  of  the  gap  vdXh.  paper  marks  will  be  a 
work  of  A\-ilful  wickedness.  It  will,  in  the  absence  of  a  loan,  be 
the  only  expedient  left.     And   since  every  one,  the  Germans 


OW  TARIFF  SUPPORTERS  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  American  farmers  of  the  West  are 
said  to  ha^e  become  "rampant  protec- 
tionists overnight"  bj'  some  Canadian  editors,  altho 
others  question  the  accuracy  of  such  a  statement. 
Among  the  doubters  is  the  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press  which 
cautions  us  "not  to  rely  upon  the  alleged  conversion  of  the 
farmers  until  it  is  tested  by  a  reasonable  period  of  probation." 
That  there  are  divergent  ^•iews  on  the  subject  among  news- 
papers on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary  line  is  evident 


PLEADING  WITH  THE  ROUGH-HOUSE  GUEST. 
Manager  Llovd  George:  "Come  now,  Fritz,  be  reasonable.     At  least  pay 

—The  Bulletin  (Sydnej-,  N.  S.  W.). 


for  the  cigar.' 


from  a  study  of  their  columns.  An  independent  newspaper,  the 
Springfield  Republican,  tells  us  that  the  American  farm  bloc  is 
"a  political  body  controlled  by  political  forces  for  political  ends, 
and  it  is  out  for  whatever  a  tariff  can  do  to  boost  farm  prices." 
So  long  as  the  agricultural  West  is  "obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
high  tariff  duties  will  benefit  the  farmer,"  this  daily  avers,  the 
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tariff  situation  "may  be  hopeless";  but  later,  it  is  predicted, 
the  fanners  will  get  over  their  obsession.  The  Republican  dis- 
closes the  Western  farmers'  frame  of  mind  by  citing  the  remark 
of  Senator  Poindexter  of  Washington,  as  follows:  "We  of  the 
West  are  tired  of  being  the  servitors  of  the  great  Eastern  manu- 
tacturing  States  which  have  been  built  up  by  protective  tariffs. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  protection,  give  it  to  the  West  as  well 
as  the  East."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Buffalo  News  cites  Senator 
Capper  of  Kansas  as  saying:  "Many  of  our  agricultural  products 
are  on  an  export  basis,  and  the  tariff  will  not  help  the  producers 
of  these  products  except  under  special  conditions  and  on  special 
grades."  Returning  to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line,  we  find 
The  Manitoba  Free  Press  recalling  that: 

"The  Western  farmer  was  against  a  high  tariff  every  time  he 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  that  issue.  When  did  he  change  his 
views?  He  was  out  of  the  regular  Republican  party  in  1912  and 
in  1916.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1920  the  tariff  issue  cut 
no  more  figure  than  it  did  in  the  Dominion  elections  of  1917. 

"We  are  not  forgetting  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act.  Bu,t  we 
must  remember  that  it  was  only  intended  to  last  for  six  months. 
It  was  passed  during  that  period  of  consternation,  amounting 
to  hysteria,  which  possest  the  American  farmer  when  wheat, 
corn,  hides,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  farm  products 
suddenly  dropt  from  wartime  prices  to  a  pre-war  level.  The 
mistake  of  the  farm  'bloc'  was  in  trying  to  make  this  a  per- 
manent policy.  This  led  them  into  strange  alliances,  and 
finally  committed  them  to  the  support  of  the  present  tariff  bill." 

The  Manitoba  Free  Press  goes  on  to  say  that  there  should  be 
no  divergence  of  views  on  the  tariff  question  between  the  farmers 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  their  economic  position  is 
similar.  Farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  it  is  pointed  out,  have 
to  dispose  of  their  surplus  crops  in  an  unprotected  market,  and 
that  market  is  Europe,  and  this  newspaper  continues: 

"To  the  farmer,  Europe  appears  as  a  customer;  to  the  manu- 
facturer, as  a  competitor.  Some  of  the  big  manufacturers,  it  is 
true,  desire  export  trade.  They  are  quietly  doing  all  they  can 
to  obstruct  the  tariff  bill  now  going  through  the  United  States 
Senate.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  manufacturer  desires  no 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  If  he  can  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
home  market,  the  rest  of  the  world  may  go  hang.  The  farmer, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  sell  abroad.  A  law  prohibiting  bolli 
imports  and  exports  would  mean  his  utter  ruin.  Hence,  sooner 
or  later,  in  any  country  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  come 
to  the  fork  in  the  road  on  the  tariff  question. 

"That  was  evident  in  the  United  States  thirty-two  years  ago 
when  the  Western  farmers  marched  out  of  the  Republican  party 
almost  in  a  body  as  a  protest  against  the  McKinley  bill.  It  was 
evident  in  1910  when  history  repeated  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill.  The  conflict  of  interest  is  even  greater 
to-day,  for  the  United  States  is  a  creditor  nation.  Europe  has 
little  gold  and  the  farmer  must  take  his  pay  in  goods." 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Western 
farmers,  or  at  least  their  representatives  in  Congress,  are  sup- 
porting the  tariff  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  asks  this  newspaper, 
and  it  confesses  that  no  enlightenment  is  to  be  had  from  the 
members  of  the  Senatorial  Farm  Bloc.  They  are  "voting  for 
the  tariff  bill,  but  sajnng  nothing  in  its  favor,"  and  we  read: 

"They  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  chamber 
except  at  roll  call.  The  inference  is  that  they  have  made  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Republican  majority  to  vote  for  the  tariff  bill  as 
reported  by  the  finance  committee  in  consideration  of  the  high 
duties  carried  in  that  bill  upon  agricultural  products. 

"Some  of  those  duties,  notably  those  upon  wool  and  sugar, 
may  be  of  real  cash  commercial  value  to  the  wool  and  sugar 
producers  of  the  United  States.  The  duties  upon  grain,  live 
stock,  hides,  long  staple  cotton,  dairy  products  and  tropical 
fruits  will  be  of  no  benefit  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  results  so  far 
accomplished  by  the  emergency  tariff.  Meanwhile,  the  bill 
going  through  Congress  must  of  necessity  add  to  the  farmers' 
cost  of  li\'ing  and  cost  of  production  because  it  iniposes  ferocious 
duties  upon  iron  and  steel,  woolens  and  building  material. 
Every  possible  door  is  closed  against  imports,  and  the  zeal  for 
protection  b(>comes  grotesque  when  we  find  shoes,  salt,  sand  and 
cement  transferred  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list." 


KEEPING  BRITAIN'S  EMPIRE  BRITISH 

IF  ALL  THE  BRITISH-BORN  SUBJECTS  who  settled  in 
the  United  States  of  America  during  the  past  forty  years 
had  migrated  to  countries  within  the  British  Empire,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  they  would  have  added  at  least  20,- 
000,000  more  people  to  the  population  of  the  Dominions.  This 
loss  of  true-born  Britons  is  guarded  against,  we  are  told,  in  the 
Empire  Settlement  Act,  1922,  for  the  official  copy  of  it  provides 
that:  "It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Government  of  any  part  of  His  Majesty's 
Dominions,  or  with  approved  private  organizations  either  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  part  of  such  Dominions,  to 
formulate  and  cooperate  in  carrying  out  agreed  schemes  for 
affording  joint  assistance  to  suitable  persons  in  the  United 
Klingdom  who  intend  to  settle  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's 
Oversea  Dominions."  ■  The  text  of  the  Act  informs  us  further 
that  an  agreed  scheme  under  this  Act  may  be  either: 

"(o)  a  development  or  a  land  settlement  scheme;  or  (b)  a 
scheme  for  facilitating  settlement  in  or  migration  to  any  part  of 
His  Majesty's  Oversea  Dominions  by  assistance  with  passages, 
initial  allowances,  special  training  or  otherwise;  and  sliall  make 
pro\-ision  with  respect  to  the  contributions  to  be  made,  either 
by  way  of  grant  or  by  way  of  loan  or  otherwise,  by  the  parties 
to  the  agreed  scheme  toward  the  expenses  of  the  scheme." 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  contribution  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  "shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  half  the  expenses  of  the 
scheme,"  and  that  the  liability  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
contributions  "shall  not  extend  beyond  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act."  Furthermore,  the  aggregate 
amount  "ex{)ended  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  any  scheme 
or  schemes  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  the  financial  year  current  at  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  three  million  pounds  in  any  subse- 
quent financial  year." 

Australian  editors  are  particularly  interested  in  settlement 
matters,  and  The  Brisbane  Courier  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
for  the  first  time  the  British  Government  is  directly  cooperating 
with  the  Dominion  in  turning  the  outward  stream  of  emigrants 
toward  the  countries  within  the  Emi)ire  where  there  is  urgent 
need  and  abundant  room  for  their  absorption  under  conditions 
"better  than  th(>y  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy  in  alien  lands,  an- 
tagonistic in  sentiment  and  possibly  uncongenial  in  outlook." 
TMiat  is  more,  it  is  asserted  that: 

"The  supreme  importance  of  retaining  this  migrant  popula- 
tion under  the  British  flag  was  recognized  in  all  its  manifold 
bearings  during  the  great  World  War,  when  the  Empire  had  to 
fight  to  th(^  death  for  its  existence.  In  the  effort  to  guard  against 
a  similar  leakage  in  the  future,  the  British  and  the  Dominion 
Governments  are  merely  inspired  by  the  natural  motives  of  self- 
development  rather  than  of  self-preservation.  The  British  raco 
has  its  allotted  destinies  to  fulfil  in  the  scheme  of  world  politics. 
Its  genius  for  colonization  and  expansion  can  best  be  fostered 
by  relying  on  the  help  of  its  own  manhood  and  its  own  woman- 
hood. Its  cai)acity  for  building  up  the  institutions  of  freedom 
imder  which  its  people  can  live  most  happily  and  thrive  most 
prosperously  can  be  increased  only  by  increasing  its  strength  for 
the  performance  of  the  countless  tasks  of  peaceful  development 
along  the  roads  leading  to  material  prosperity.  An  Empire 
settlement  scheme,  such  as  the  latest  British  legislation  is 
intended  to  encourage,  would  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
attaining  in  our  time  the  ideal  of  an  Empire,  one  in  sentiment 
and  one  in  national  traditions  and  aspirations.  It  remains  now 
for  the  Dominions  to  reciprocate  with  equal  \nsion  and  states- 
manship by  providing  the  lands  on  which  their  kith  and  kin 
from  oversea  can  establish  their  homes  and  add  to  their  coun- 
try's resources,  strength  and  safety." 

Everybody  in  the  Dominions  would  seem  to  be  pleased  with 
the  Empire  Settlement  Act,  but  the  farmers  of  England  have 
lifted  their  voices  in  protest  against  it.  In  a  statement  by  the 
National  Farmers'  Union  they  lament  that  "British  agriculture 
is  to  lose  the  youngest,  the  most  enterprising,  and  the  best  of 
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its  workers,  and  British  food  production  must  decline  in  con- 
sequence." The  I'nion  asserts  its  conviction  that  the  farmers 
"can  not  but  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Overseas  Dominions 
do  not  want  the  surphis  population  of  our  towns  and  cities,  but 
trained  agriculturists  from  our  countryside,"  and  the  statement 
continues: 

"Official  spokesmen  of  Canada  and  Australia  have  made  it 


'THEY  THAT  LIVE  BY  THE  SWORD—" 

— L'Asino  fRome). 


quite  plain  that  it  is  trained  land  workers  they  want  as  immi- 
grants. The  new  Canadian  regulations,  Ave  understand,  have 
placed  an  embargo  on  all  but  agriculturists  and  domestic  ser- 
vants, who  need  have  no  capital  so  long  as  they  pass  the  occu- 
pational test. 

"We  are  not  unwilling  to  play  our  part  as  citizens  of  the 
Empire  for  the  common  good.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  do  what 
we  can  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  worthy  task  of  fitting  boys 
for  a  useful  career.  But  we  ask  ]Mr.  Amery  to  satisfy  us  that 
we  are  not  being  asked  to  assist  to  undermine  the  position  of 
the  country's  greatest  industry,  by  which  our  members  live, 
and  the  continued  decline  of  which  must  inevitably  be  injurious 
to  the  nation." 

But  the  objections  of  the  farmers  seem  ill-founded  to  the 
London  Morning  Post  which  insists  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Empire  Settlement  Act  is  to  relieve  the  great  towns  of  their  sur- 
plus population.  This  daily  believes  that  the  farmers  "tend  to 
regard  all  townsmen  as  artizans  who  are  totally  incapable  of 
working  on  the  land."  Xow  a  townsman  is  not  what  the  farmers 
call  an  agriculturist.   The  Morning  Post  concedes,  but — 

"There  are  thousands  of  young  men  in  every  great  manufac- 
turing tovra  accustomed  to  hard  manual  labor;  and  there  is  also 
a  deploraVily  large  number  of  young  men  who  are  perfectly  fit 
for  work,  but  who  can  not  get  it.  Australia,  in  particular — a 
country  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  farmer's  memorandum — 
needs  strong  men  able  to  do  pioneer  work,  laborers  and  miners, 
rather  than  skilled  farm  laborers.  IMoreover,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  country  can  not  well  spare  a  proportion  of 
its  farm  laborers.  The  farmers  must  know  that  during  all  last 
winter  there  was  a  deal  of  unemployment  in  their  industry.  Will 
the  farmers  assert  that  the  sons  of  a  farm  laborer  or  farm-hand 
can  always  find  work  on  the  land?  We  think  not.  We  believe 
that  e\ery  year  numbers  of  country  boys  enter  the  raihvay 
s?r\'ices  and  the  police  force,  and  the  Army,  while  some  drift 
into  towns  and  there  remain.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  objections 
to  the  Empire  Settlement  scheme  exprest  by  the  farmers  are 
based  upon  the  fallacy  that  the  population  is  a  fixt  quantity. 
The  farmers  seem  to  forget  that  if  all  their  best  men  left  the 
country  to-morrow,  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  replaced  by  the 
growing  generation." 


EUROPE  MAD  TO  AUSTRALIAN  EYES 

A  RAID  BY  THE  POLICE  and  the  taking  of  the  "whole 
senile,  querulous  mob  "  of  European  nations  to  an  alienist 
for  examination  is  apparently  the  only  real  remedy  for 
the  European  situation,  sarcastically  declares  the  Australian 
Sydney  Sun.  So  it  would  appear  to  fortunate  onlookers  in 
Australia,  the  United  States  and  South  Africa,  to  whom  there 
seems  no  doubt  but  that  Europe  has  "gone  mad,"  for  this 
newspaper  points  out  that  "after  a  mad  war  to  end  war,  a  whole 
litter  of  new  wars  has  been  spawned."  Everywhere  on  the 
crowded  European  Continent,  we  are  told,  secret  and  open 
alliances  are  being  sought  and  concluded,  and  they  can  result 
"only  in  the  futility  of  more  wars,"  and  we  read: 

"Germany  allies  herself  with  the  Bolsheviks;  Italy  becomes 
the  close  friend  of  Turkey;  France  waves  the  sword.  ChauAin- 
ism  and  Bolshevism  invoke  the  other  'ism,'  militarism.  The 
Little  Entente  has  its  intertribal  quarrels,  and  the  Big  Entente 
has  a  bigger  row.  Ireland,  after  having  a  little  war  with  En- 
gland, now  has  a  little  war  of  her  own. 

"What  is  the  matter  Avith  Europe?  The  only  diagnosis  that 
will  explain  her  condition  is  that  Europe  is  suffering  from  senile 
decay.  The  frontiers  of  every  State,  except  Switzerland,  An- 
dorra and  IMonaco — Avhich  lack  naAnes — are  manned  by  queru- 
lous old  gentlemen  suffering  from  the  delusion  of   persecution. 

"Everybody  in  Europe  suspects  the  other  fellow  over  the 


A  ^VlSS  DIALOG. 

War:  "What  are  you  crying  for,  kid?" 

Peace:  "Believe  nie — it's  a  tough  world.      If  I  only  had  known 
before  1  ventured  into  it — " 

War:    "Ah.  quit  your  cryin' — I'll  be  back  one  of  these  days,  and 
mi.x  it  up  all  right." 

— NebelspaUer  (Zurich). 


frontier.     The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  there  are  too  many 
frontiers,  and  tlie  nations  are  packed  too  closely  together. 

"Everj-  nation  feels  the  instinctive  dislike  for  its  compulsory 
neighbor  that  the  suburban  resident  feels  for  the  man  next  door. 
Even  when  Bulgaria  merely  wants  to  borrow  Roumania's  lawn- 
mower,  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  glare  at  each  over  the  back- 
yard fence,  and  their  wives  shout  nasty  insinuations  across  the 
palings,  and  the  children  put  out  their  tongues  to  each  other." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


TWENTY  MINUTES  OF  RAILROADING 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
R.  H.  Aishton,  having  been  requested  to  make  a  twenty- 
minute  address  on  "The  Railroad  Situation"  before  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  occupying  his  time  by  telling  his 
auditors  just  what  American  railroads  were  doing  while  he 
talked— what  they  did,  what  they  earned,  what  they  spent,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  minutes.  The  yearly  figures,  Mr.  Aishton 
noted,  are  too  large  to  understand  without  strain.  To  say  that 
the  first-class  roads  of  the 
United  States  moved  306 
billion  tons  of  revenue 
freight  one  mile  in  the 
year  1921  is  somewhat 
confusing,  whereas  the 
figures  for  twenty  minutes 
are  down  among  the  thou- 
sands, and  quite  within 
our  comprehension.  "Let 
us,"  said  Mr.  Aishton, 
"get  down  to  something 
we  can  all  understand 
without  undue  mental 
strain." 

He  went  on,  as  quoted 
in  The  Railway  Review 
(Chicago): 

"I  have  been  allotted 
twenty  minutes.  During 
that  twenty  minutes  the 
energy  developed  by  the 
railroads  is  equivalent  to 
moving  a  train  consisting 
of  a  locomotive  with  ten 
freight  cars,  carrying  311 
tons  of  revenue-paying 
freight,  with  two  more 
freight  cars  containing  38 
tons  of  company  freight 
that  doesn't  produce  rev- 
enue, with  two  passenger 

cars,  containing  38  paying  passengers,  together  Avith  the  em- 
ployees necessary  to  operate  the  train,  with  the  necessary  postal, 
baggage  and  express  cars,  and  a  little  old  red  caboose,  a  distance 
of  37,500  miles,  or  once  and  one-half  times  around  the  earth  at 
its  greatest  circumference. 

"What  do  they  get  for  performing  this  service?  The  year  1914 
is  taken  for  comparison,  because  it  marked  the  start  of  the 
European  War,  the  beginning  of  all  our  troubles: 

"In  1914  every  20  minutes  the  gross  earnings  were  $115,347. 

"In  1921  every  20  minutes  the  gross  earnings  were  $209,874. 
An  increase  of  82  per  cent. 

"In  1914  every  20  minutes  the  operating  expenses  were 
$83,844. 

"In  1921  every  20  minutes  the  operating  expenses  were 
$173,652.     An  increase  of  107  per  cent. 

"In  1914  the  payroll  for  20  minutes,  $50,888. 

"In  1921  the  payroll  for  20  minutes.  $106,579.  An  increase 
of  109  per  cent. 

"The  above  indicate  what's  the  matter,  and  beyond  all  that 
consider  this  also: 

"In  1914  every  20  minutes  there  was  paid  in  taxes,  $5,159. 

"In  1921  every  20  minutes  there  was  paid  in  taxes,  $10,526. 
An  increase  of  104  per  cent. 

"In  1914  every  20  minutes  the  net  railway  operating  income 
(which  is  the  amount  left  after  payment  of  expenses  and  taxes) 
was  $25,158. 


"In  1920  it  practically  disappeared,  being  only  $822. 
"In  1921,  however,  with. an  increase  of  3,091  millions  in  in- 
vestment over  1914,  the  net  operating  income  every  20  minutes 
was  $22,755. 

"In  other  words,  whereas  the  book  value  increased  18  per  cent, 
between  1914  and  1921,  the  net  railway  operating  income 
earned  on  the  investment  thus  increased  actually  decreased  9.5 
per  cent. 

"What  are  the  railroads  doing  to  bring  about  economy  and 
efficiency? 

"In    1921,    altho   the   times  were  deprest,  as  was  the  case 

in  1914: 

"They  handled  7.7  per 
cent,  more  revenue  ton 
miles  than  they  did  in 
1914. 

"  They  handled  8.0  per 
cent,  more  passenger  miles. 
"They  did  it,  however, 
with  10.6  per  cent,  less 
train  miles,  and  the  train 
mile  is  what  creates  ex- 
pense. There  must  have 
been  economy  and  effi- 
ciency manifested  there, 
surely. 

"In  1920,  with  a  large 
business,  as  compared 
with  1914,  with  a  light 
business: 

"There  was  an  increase 
of  44  per  cent,  in  revenue 
freight  ton  miles. 

"There  was  an  increase 
of  about  36  per  cent,  in 
revenue  passenger  miles. 
"Yet  this  was  accom- 
plished with  the  same 
train  miles,  practically,  as 
1914.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  300  miles  less  every 
twenty  minutes  than  in 
1914.  Truly  a  notable 
record!" 


WHAT  MR.   AISHTONS  TRAIN   DID   IX   20  MINUTES. 


Everj'  railroad,  Mr. 
Aishton  went  on  to  say, 
has  been  and  is  making  the  strongest  individual  efiforts,  through 
its  own  organization  of  experts,  to  develop  new  methods  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  No  industry  in  the  country  has  any 
more  complete  check  on  the  minutest  details  of  their  operations, 
or  has  competitive  initiative  developed  to  a  higher  degree,  than 
the  transportation  companies.     He  continued: 

"The  field  for  economy  in  the  future  lies  largely,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  two  main  directions — 

(1)  Heavier  car-loading — one  ton  more  per  carload  is  equiva- 
lent to  adding  80,000  cars  to  the  supply. 

(2)  More  mileage  per  car  day — one  mile  additional  is  equiva- 
lent to  adding  100,000  cars  to  the  supply. 

"These  two  things  the  railroads  and  shippers  are  vitally 
interested  in  and  actively  working  cooperatively  toward  the 
ultimate  goal. 

"Most  of  this  progress  will  be  reflected  in  heavier  carloads, 
heavaer  trainloads,  and  more  miles  per  car  per  day,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  true  measures  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

"The  twenty  minutes  have  now  expired.  Our  train  has 
completed  its  twenty-minute  journey  around  the  world;  but 
while  this  talk  stops,  the  train  must  still  keep  going  day  and 
night  through  storm  and  sunshine,  tlirough  business  depression 
and  great  activity,  without  a  hitch  and  at  constantly  increasing 
speed  and  cargo,  if  this  nation  of  ours  is  to  continue  to  expand." 
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Illustra'tons  by  courtesy  of  the  Division  of  Public  L'branes,  Massachusetts  Department  ut   fc,  uu-atum .    1 


THE    HOSPITAL   LIBRARY   AT   ELLIS   ISLAND.   NEW   YORK   HARBOR. 
"Imniiarrants  who  are  given  the  best  books  of  a  country  immediately  ui)on  arrival  should  make  good  citizens. 


THE  CURATIVE  POWER  OF  BOOKS 

BEFORE  THE  WAR,  organized  libraries  in  hospitals 
and  sanatoriums  might  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Books  they  had.  but  a  mere  col- 
lection of  books  never  yet  made  a  library.  Edith  Kathleen 
Jones,  general  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education's  Public  Library  DiAision,  asserts  in  The  Modern 
Hospital  (Chicago)  that  AIcLean  Hospital,  in  Waverley, 
^lass..  a  pri^"ate  hospital  for  mental  cases,  was  the  first  to  insist 
on  the  "\alue  of  a  carefully  selected  lil^rary  for  its  patients  with 
a  trained,  resident  librarian  in  charge.  It  also  formulated  the 
principles  governing  the  organization  of  hospital  libraries, 
namely,  first,  an  organized  central  library,  as  charming  and 
homelike  as  it  can  be  made;  second,  a  librarian  A\ith  personality, 
knowledge  of  books  and  library  technique;  third,  an  annual  ap- 
propriation sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  as  they  are 
published;  fourth,  the  exclusion  of  morbid,  gruesome  and  un- 
wholesome literature.     Miss  Jones  continues: 

"McLean  Hospital  reorganized  its  library  along  these  lines 
in  1904  and  its  librarian  began  to  publish  her  theories  and  ex- 
periences in  1910.  In  these  same  years  the  IMassachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston  reorganized  its  patients'  library, 
appointed  a  librarian  and  became,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first 
general  hospital  to  institute  regular  book  service  to  bed-patients. 
In  1910,  trustees  and  doctors  put  their  heads  together  and  de- 
signed the  little  "  bookeart '  which,  eight  years  later,  was  amplified 
and  enlarged  into  the  A.  L.  A.  hospital  bootwagon  that  trundled 
miles  and  miles  of  war  hospital  corridors,  carrying  its  welcome 
loads  of  adventure  and  romance  to  thousands  of  sick  and  wounded 
men.  In  the  same  year  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Library  Com- 
mission, Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  happened  to  visit  one  of  the  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  was  appalled  by  the  hopeless,  aim- 
less way  in  which  the  patients  just  'sat  around'  with  nothing  to 
occupy  their  minds.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  library  commis- 
sion might  get  books  to  these  State  institutions  as  well  as  to 
public  libraries,  and  then,  finding  that  books  alone  are  useless 
unless  there  is  some  one  to  make  the  connection  between  the  book 
and  the  patient,  she  interested  the  legislature  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  an  institution  library  supervisor.  Thus  was  born 
the  State  institution  library  idea.  Vermont,  jNIinnesota,  Nebraska, 
Indiana  and  one  or  two  other  States  quickly  followed  Iowa's  lead. 

'■\Mien  the  war  broke  out,  a  few  States  had  learned  to  operate 
hospital  libraries  in  groups;  a  few  private  hospitals  had  dis- 
covered the  value  of  recreational  reading  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
and  the  advantage  of  carrying  books  to  wards  so  that  bed- 
patients  might  make  a  selection  themselves,  what  books  were 
wholesome  and  to  be  recommended,  and  how  to  interest  patients 
in  reading.  Therefore,  when  in  the  spring  of  1918  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Ser%ice  to  place  women  librarians 
in  the  base  hospitals,  all  this  knowledge  lay  ready  to  hand  and  the 
association  had  only  to  organize  its  forces  along  lines  already 
mapped  out. 

"As  I  write  of  those  days  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service,  my  mind 


goes  back  to  those  brave,  eager,  warmhearted,  merry  lads,  set- 
ting forth  with  such  high  faith  and  courage  on  what  was  to  them 
a  great  crusade.  I  see  an  embarkation  hospital  in  May,  1918; 
the  boys  chafing  at  the  delay  in  getting  over,  tender  with  one 
another,  courteous  and  helpful  to  us  women,  appreciative  of 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  for  them.  I  remember  those  hospitals 
under  the  awful  scourge  of  influenza.  At  Camp  Devens  the 
library  was  turned  into  a  morgue,  but  in  all  the  hospitals  the 
librarians  stuck  to  their  posts  and,  often  vdth  gas  masks  on, 
wheeled  the  bookAvagons  through  the  wards  or  presided  over 
outdoor  tables  of  books  for  convalescents. 

"No  one  who  lived  through  them  can  ever  forget  those  days 
in  the  Ncav  York  hospitals  when  our  first  wounded  were  brought 
home.  Another  of  my  memories  is  of  the  hospital  ship  which 
sailed  up  the  river  to  the  Navy  Yard  in  Charleston,  S.  C;  the 
long  line  of  ambulances  and  stretchers  bearing  the  men  to  the 
hospital,  the  joy  of  the  men  to  be  home  again,  the  raid  upon  the 
library  that  Sunday  afternoon  by  ever\-  man  who  could  get  over 
on  crutches  or  in  wheeled  chair,  and  the  cries  of  delight  which 
hailed  '  the  booklady '  when  the  librarian  and  two  orderlies  loaded 
do^ATi  with  books  appeared  in  the  wards. 

"And  then,  in  those  hospitals  filled  with  gassed  and  wounded 
soldiers,  we  began  to  be  aware  of  a  difference.  Those  lads  whom 
we  had  sent  overseas  to  fight  our  battles,  merry,  lighthearted 
idealists,  wearing  youth  like  a  gay  cockade,  had  returned  men — 
their  youth  irrevocably  gone,  and  always  something  of  somber- 
ness  and  pain  and  ncAer-to-be-forgotten  horror  in  their  eyes. 
Shattered  in  health,  crippled,  often  with  a  mental  twist,  and  with 
WTCcked  nerves,  more  than  ever  they  called  for  books. 

"June,  1919,  found  145  librarians  and  six  super\isors  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  War  Hospital  Ser\ice  in  America  and  121  organized 
hospital  libraries  in  France.  In  November  of  that  year  the 
A.  L.  A.  gave  up  its  work  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  turning  over 
to  them  all  libraries  and  books  and  personnel  in  those  depart- 
ments, but  continuing  its  service  in  hospitals  for  disabled  soldiers 
until  November,  1920,  when,  for  lack  of  funds,  it  was  obliged 
to  suspend  this  work.  However,  so  great  was  the  protest  from 
commanding  officers,  patients  and  nurses  over  the  threatened 
loss  of  their  libraries  that  the  Red  Cross  came  to  the  rescue  and 
financed  the  salaries  of  the  librarians  until  the  A.  L.  A.  was  able 
to  assemble  sufficient  funds  to  pay  back  the  loan  and  carr\'  on 
the  work  until  July,  1921,  when  the  Government  assumed  the 
responsibility.  The  medical  officers  speak  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  of  the  value  of  books  and  the  professional  spirit  of  the  li- 
brarians who  are  able  to  get  the  men  to  read  really  worth-whilt; 
things,  and  in  some  hospitals  to  organize  courses  of  study.  The 
Public  Health  Service  is  stressing  medical  as  weU  as  general 
libraries  in  their  hospitals,  and  the  librarians  will  be  expected  to 
administer  both  of  these." 

The  service  of  the  American  Library  Association  in  the  war 
hospitals  thus  easily  demonstrated  its  value.  What  has  been 
its  influence  on  civilian  hospitals?     Miss  Jones  goes  on: 

"Doctors  and  nurses  returned  from  the  Army  to  their  home 
towns,  remembered  the  organized  libraries  and  selected  books,  the 
bedside  service,  and  the  contented  patients  of  war  days  and  won- 
dered why  something  of  the  sort  would  not  work  in  city  hospitals. 
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Librarians  who  had  served  in  the  camps  looked  at  the  full  shelves 
of  their  home  libraries  and  remembered  how  much  'the  boys' 
had  liked  those  books  Avhen  they  were  sick.  So  one  of  these 
librarians  went  to  the  superintendents  of  the  six  general  hospitals 
in  his  city  and  offered  to  start  a  'di'i\-e'  for  permanent  collections 
of  books  for  each  hospital,  lend  books  from  the  public  library, 
and  provide  a  hospital  librarian  from  his  staff  who  Avould  %'isit 
the  wards  and  carry  books  to 
the  bed  patients.  Every  one  was 
enthusiastic,  six  book  wagons  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  pattern  were  bought, 
and  Sioux  City  became  the  proud 
pioneer  in  the  new  type  of  '  group ' 
library  administration  whereby 
the  hospital  and  the  public  library 
combine  to  furnish  books  to  pa- 
tients. Many  other  cities  and 
to■v^^^s  ha^'e  followed  this  plan 
with  satisfactory  results. 

"As  the  value  of  hospital  libra- 
ries is  noAV  fully  acknowledged, 
their  future  seems  assured.  The 
superintendent  of  one  general 
hospital  remarked:  'These  libra- 
ries are  wonderful  things  for  the 
patients.  We  doctors  used  to 
think  that  when  we  had  per- 
formed a  successful  operation  our 
duty  was  ended.  If  the  patient 
died  of  homesickness  after  it, 
that  was  none  of  our  concern. 
We  knew  that  a  contented  mind 
was  half  the  battle,  but  we  took 
little  pains  to  make  him  con- 
tented. Now  we  have  learned  that 
the  hospital  must  look  after  the 
mental  health  of  a  patient  during 
con  valeseence ,  and  we  ha  ve  learned 
that  wholesome  i)Ooks  do  more  than 
almost  any  other  one  thing  to  keep 
him  happy  and  help  him  get  well.' 

"The  war  experience  taught  librarians  many  things,  but  the 
fundamentals  as  formulated  by  McLean  Hospital  long  before  the 
war  remain  unchanged.  We  still  insist  that  the  books  must  be 
wholesome  and  interesting.  We  see  more  clearly  than  ever 
that  hospitals  must  proAide  proper  books  for  nurses  and  em- 


MAN'S  SENSELESS  GARB 

THE     HABILIMENTS   OF  IMAN    are    spoken   of    as 
"more  sensible"   than  those  of  his  wife,   sisters   and 
daughters.     Not   so,   concludes   a  contributor   to    The 
Natian's   Health    (Chicago).     As   quoted   in   Bradstreet's    (New 
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IX  A   U.   S.  VETERANS-  HOSPITAL  AT  CAMP  TRAVIS,   TEXAS. 
AVe  ha\e  learned  that  the  hospital  must  look  after  the  mental  health  of  a  patient  during  convalescence." 


York),  he  belie-ves  that  the  clothing  worn  by  the  average  male  in 
the  temperate  zone  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  bad  ventilation 
of  the  body,  and  by  reason  of  its  many  constrictions,  reduces 
the  exercise  of  the  musculature  very  considerably.    He  goes  on: 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LIIJRAKV  OF  MtLKA-N   JIOSPI'l'AL,  W  A\  LRLY.  .MA.^S. 
"We  have  learned  that  wholesome  books  keep  the  patient  happy  and  help  him  get  well." 


ployees  in  order  to  keep  up  the  morale.  And  most  emphatically 
we  stress  the  need  of  experienced  librarians  to  organize  and  oper- 
ate these  lil)raries.  We  know,  too,  tliat  the  most  efficient  li- 
brarian in  the  world  can  do  little  unless  she  has  the  hearty  support 
of  superintendent  and  trustees  and  definite  funds  at  her  disposal 
for  the  books  she  wants.  Rooks  are  her  tools.  Give  her  these 
and  she  can  build  a  lil)rary  which  will  be  one  of  the  best  thera- 
peutic agents  in  the  hospital." 


"The  feet  are  incased  in  stock- 
ings which  hold  both  In^at  and 
moisture,  and  over  this  layer  are 
shoes  made  of  leather  and  canvas, 
and  rendered  almost  watertight  by 
an  outer  coaling  of  wax  or  enamel. 
They  bind  the  feet  to  deformity 
and  the  muscles  are  atrophied 
by  non-use.  The  leg  is  con- 
stricted by  stocking  and  garter, 
outside  which  is  a  pair  of  trousers 
A\  hich  bind  the  knees,  thighs  and 
hips. 

"The  thighs  are  incased  in 
drawers  which  may  extend  to  the 
ankles,  liinding  cah  es  and  knees 
still  more,  and  tightly  buttoned 
over  the  hips  and  around  the 
waist.  In  the  case  of  breeches, 
motion  is  still  further  restricted 
by  their  being  buttoned  from  the 
knee  downward,  and  this  is  ac- 
centuated by  ])uttees,  either  of 
stiff,  unyielding  leather,  or  a 
liandage  of  wool  tightly  applied. 
Trousers  or  breeches  tightly  en- 
circle   the    waist,   and    to   make 

sure  that  the  abdftminal  muscles 

shall    be    thoroughly    crippled    a 
belt  of   leather  or  non-elastic  cloth  is  worn. 

"An  undershirt  of  cotton  or  wool  envel()i)S  the  body  from 
the  neck  almost  to  the  knees,  and  ])«'rhaps  from  the  siioulders  to 
the  wrists.  It  may  interfere  with  respiration,  and  over  it  is  a 
shirt  with  constricting  bands  of  stiffly  starched  cloth  which 
binds  the  neck  and  wrist.  In  the  case  of  th(>  dress-shirt,  a 
cuirass-like  plate  extends  <loAvuward. 

"A  stiffly  starched  collar  which  inii)edes  the  use  of  the  muscles 
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of  the  neck,  and  a  necktie  of  no  imaginable  use  whatsoever,  top 
off  (ho  shirt.  A  snug  vest  of  cotton  or  wool  tightly  clinches  the 
thorax,  only  to  be  covered  by  a  coat  which  restricts  the  shoulders, 
arms  and  trunk. 

"Add  to  this  a  hea\'y  overcoat  or  raincoat,  and  a  hat  which 
tightly  encircles  the  cranium,  and  the  costume  is  complete, 
unless  a  cane,  W'hich  is  necessary  in  order  that  this  poor 
beswaddlod  male  may  walk.  ])e  included. 

"If  industrial  hygiene  has  brought  forth  one  incontrovertible 
fact,  it  is  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  workroom  and  the  efficiency  of  the  worker.  Physi- 
ologists ha^■e  determined  that  tlie  reason  that  moist  warm 
temperatures  reduce  efficiency  is  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
those  situations  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  stagnant.  Con- 
versely, those  who  live  and  work  in  an  en^■ironment  approaching 
that  of  the  outside  air  are  not  only  more  useful  workers,  but 
they  also  lead  longer,  healthier  lives. 

"The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Alan  gets  rid.  of  his  excess 
heat  by  perspiring,  and  this  ph\siological  process  is  as  necessary 
to  his  well-being  as  is  panting  to  that  of  a  dog.  Unless  this  per- 
spiration is  CAaporated  and  heat-loss  produced  thereby,  he  is 
surrounded  by  an  envelop  of  moist  an-,  an  excellent  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  and,  in  consequence,  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  heat  prostration  results.  Thus  many  of  the  ill-defined  ailments 
observed  in  certain  trades  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  chronic 
heat  poisoning. 

"These  facts  are  well  recognized,  and  factorj^  laws  in  general 
require  that  workshops  shall  be  well  ventilated. 

"It  is  curious  that  this  principle  has  not  been  more  generally 
applied  to  the  clothing  of  man,  i.e.,  that  steps  have  not  been  taken 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  body  of  the  individual. 

"Man  possesses  enormous  powers  of  resisting  cold;  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  deep-rooted  antagonism  to  working  and  li\dag  in 
a  temperature  niuch  below  68  degrees  Falu-enheit.  We  are 
taught  from  childhood  to  be  afraid  of  taking  'cold,'  but  it  would 
be  far  more  logical  to  teach  the  danger  of  taking  'heat.'  The 
modem  house  is  so  constructed  that  it  almost  duplicates  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  shady  tropics,  and  out-of-door  games 
and  other  artificial  exercises  are  necessary  to  keep  healthy  a  body 
which  normally  should  be  maintained  by  the  struggle  to  obtain 
food. 

"Women  have  displayed  far  more  iateUigence  in  reforming 
their  clothing  along  hygienic  lines.  A  man's  clothes  average 
about  nine  pounds  in  weight,  a  woman's  usually  less  than  five, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  girl  in  an  evening  gown  can 
dance  a  man  in  a  dress  suit  to  death." 

The  solution  lies,  of  course,  in  the  reform  of  men's  clothing. 
The  innumerable  failures  to  reform  women's  dress  by  direct 
methods  and  the  accomplishments  of  fashion  to  that  end  point 
out  a  general  line  of  attempting  this,  the  writer  thinks.  Improve- 
ments in  female  garb  were  not  too  difficult  to  produce  because 
the  fashion  of  women's  dress  is  in  a  constant  state  of  mutation, 
and  if  a  woman  can  be  shown  that  a  certain  thing  is  stylish,  she 
will  eagerly  adopt  it. 

"Not  so  with  man.  He  fatuously  cleaves  to  the  necktie,  a 
vestigial  remnant  of  the  ^Middle  Ages;  he  demands  a  ribbon  for 
his  hat  for  no  other  reason  than  the  floppy  headgear  of  Louis 
XIV  was  liable  to  be  blown  off;  buttons  which  once  supported 
a  sword  belt  still  adorn  the  back  of  the  cutaway  of  the  disarma- 
ment era,  and  three  or  four  buttons  at  the  cuff  are  the  fossilized 
relics  of  the  days  when  men  used  to  roll  up  their  sleeves.  ]\len 
cling  conservativelj'  to  uncomfortable,  unhygienic  garments, 
and  they  Avill  stift-neckedlj'  resist  a  change  unless  there  is  a  subtle 
appeal  to  their  vanity. 

"Changes  are  coming  slowly;  underwear  is  being  improved; 
the  soft  collar  and  the  sports  shirt  are  steps  in  the  right  direction; 
the  war  popularized  a  shoe  which  somewhat  approaches  the  shape 
of  the  foot,  but,  unfortunately,  there  remain  to  be  worn  out  a 
lot  of  puttees. 

"It  still  is  ^impolite  for  a  man  to  appear  in  his  shirtsleeves; 
walking  without  a  hat  is  fro-wTied  iipon,  and  the  man  who 
attempted  to  traverse  Fifth  Avenue  in  reaUy  hygienic  clothing 
would  continue  his  journey  in  a  patrol  wagon.  Yes,  the  ideal  is 
stUl  a  long  way  off. 

"A  pair  of  sandals  and  a  loincloth  woiild  be  about  right,  but, 
as  Carlyle  has  pointed  out,  such  a  garb  would  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  the  courts,  so  it  must  be  said  that  the  one-piece 
dungf^ree  which  axitomobile  mechanics  wear  is  about  the  best 
to  which  we  have  attained  at  this  stage  of  our  sartorial  develoj)- 
ment." 


CABBAGE   COMING   BACK 

CORNED  BEEF  AND  CABBAGE  are  not  necessarily  an 
inflexible  combination,  we  are  told  by  Jessie  A.  Knox, 
writing  in  The  Forecast  (New  York).  As  an  article  of 
diet  cabbage  may  be  served  in  dozens  of  ways  acceptably,  thanks 
to  modern  methods  of  cooking,  which  are  restoring  this  vegetable 
to  its  ancient  place  in  popular  favor. 

The  translucent,  delicately  flavored,  succulent  vegetable  served 
Avith  butter  or  cream  sauce  which  the  expert  cook  produces 
from  the  common  head  of  cabbage  bears  little  resemblance, 
Miss  Knox  says,  to  the  dank  mass  of  dark  vegetable  fiber  which 
is  often  served  with  corned  beef  after  the  two  have  been  boiled 
together  for  three  hours  or  more.     She  continues: 

"Cabbage  is  delicious  and  fit  to  set  before  the  king  when  it  is 
properly  treated,  but  unfortunately,  many  a  culinary  crime  has 
been  committed  against  it  and  it  is  not  easy  to  live  down  the 
evil  reputation  that  the  innocent  vegetable  has  unjustly  gained. 
It  is  the  victim  of  bad  cooking. 

"This  vegetable,  of  which  there  are  about  seventy  varieties, 
all  told,  belongs  to  the  mustard  family  and  contains  a  volatile 
oil  that  is  rich  in  sulfur  and  hydrogen  and  that  is  driven  off  by 
careless  cooldng.  The  odor  of  sulfur  and  hydrogen  in  combi- 
nation is  strong  and  penetrating  and  lingers  long,  and  for  this 
reason,  improperly  cooked  cabbage  not  only  makes  its  presence 
objectionable,  but  it  loses  its  color  and  flavor,  is  hard  to  digest 
and  really  unfit  for  food. 

"Modern  methods  of  cooking  have  done  much  to  put  cabbage 
back  in  the  diet,  and  experiments  in  feeding  animals  as  well  as 
humans  have  shown  that  it  deserves  a  high  place  on  the  family 
food  list.  So  far  as  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  con- 
cerned, the  cabbage  is  worth  very  little.  Its  great  value  as  a 
food  lies  in  its  ability  to  supply  bulk  to  the  intestines,  for  the 
indigestible  residue  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  intestinal  movement 
and  helps  in  correcting  constipation;  in  its  mineral  salts,  especially 
potash  and  iron;  in  the  fact  that  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
so  helps  in  correcting  an  overacid  condition;  and  in  its  supply  of 
vitamins  B  and  C,  or  the  antineuritic  and  antiscorbutic  vita- 
mins. 

"Brussels  sprouts,  broecoU,  kale  and  kohlrabi  all  proi)erly  be- 
long to  the  cabbage  tribe,  but  in  speaking  of  cabbage,  the  soUd 
head-cabbage  in  early  or  late  varieties  is  usually  meant.  Fresh, 
firm  cabbage  that  is  white  or  good  green  ia  color — according  to 
the  kind — is  the  easiest  to  digest  and  the  most  desirable  to  use. 
Raw  cabbage  is,  as  a  rule,  easier  of  digestion  than  the  cooked, 
tho  if  it  is  properly  cooked,  there  is  very  Little  difference  in 
the  digestibility.  However,  in  cooking,  the  antiscorbutic 
\-itamin  C  is  destroyed  to  a  large  extent,  tho  vitamin  B  is 
unchanged.  Raw  cabbage  can  be  served  in  a  number  of  ways, 
and  if  finely  chopped  or  shredded  makes  a  delightful  winter 
salad  and  should  be  used  several  times  a  week  to  insure  good 
health  and  proper  elimination.  It  has  been  proven  that  if  in 
feeding  hens  raw  cabbage  is  included  in  the  ration  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  egg-production,  general  health  and  growth. 
Graham  Lusk,  addressing  a  food  conservation  meeting  during 
the  war,  finished  the  list  of  available  war  foods  wdth  an  emphatic 
'And  we  must  not  forget  the  cabbage.' 

"To  cook  cabbage  properly,  cut  it  in  quarters,  remove  the 
core  and  soak  the  cabbage  for  at  least  half  an  hour  in  cold  water. 
Drain,  cut  in  small  pieces  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  Boil 
rapidly  in  an  uncavered  saucepan  for  fifteen  minutes,  add  salt — - 
one  tablespoonful  to  a  medium-sized  cabbage — and  continue 
cooking  for  ten  minutes  or  until  the  cabbage  is  tender.  Drain, 
chop  and  season  "wnth  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  The  cabbage, 
cooked  in  this  way,  will  be  white,  delicate  in  flavor  and  texture 
and  easy  of  digestion.  There  will  be  no  objectionable  odor  in 
the  house,  as  is  the  case  when  the  pan  is  covered  and  the  cabbage 
cooked  an  hour  or  so.  Long  cooking  darkens  it  or  sometimes 
turns  it  pink  and  nearly  always  develops  a  bitter  or  strong  flavor. 
The  vegetable  may  be  shredded  or  put  through  a  meat  chopper 
and  cooked  for  ten  minutes,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  tender 
and  delicate  in  flavor.  This  method,  however,  causes  a  large 
loss  of  the  mineral  salts  and  is  not  recommended  as  a  general  rule. 

"There  is  no  need  for  the  family  to  tire  of  cabbage  as  a  vege- 
table or  salad,  as  there  are  many  combinations  and  methods  of 
serving  that  can  be  used.  Cabbage  purees,  puffs,  roUs,  stuffed 
cabbage,  the  many  varieties  of  salads  and  relishes,  stewed  cab- 
bage, cabbage  au  gratin;  all  these  give  the  housekeeper  no  excuse 
for  omitting  cabbage  from  her  bill-of-fare  on  the  plea  that  her 
familv  tires  of  it  if  she  serves  it  often." 


RADIO  IN  A  SUIT-CASE 


THERE  IS  AN  ELEMENT  of  the  necromantic  about 
radio  receiving  under  any  circumstances;  but  this  per- 
haps reaches  its  climax  when  the  recei\ing  apparatus  is 
dissociated  from  an  outside  aerial.  People  are  in  a  A\'ay  pre- 
pared to  accept  as  a  natural  phenomenon  the  reception  of  mes- 
sages by  a  visible  and  tangible  wu'e  stretched  high  in  air,  but 
when  there  is  no  such  apparatus  in  question,  the  message  being 
intercepted  by  a  little  loop  aerial  that  stands  on  a  table,  the  thing 
seems  utterly  mysterious.  Even  thoroughly  intelligent  people 
have  been  known  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
not  necessary  to  open  the  window;  and  to 
express  incredulity  when  assured  that  the 
electro-magnetic  Avaves  are  no  respecters  of 
Malls. 

Mystery  reaches  a  climax  when  no  aerial 
of  any  kind  is  visible.  A  Washington  in- 
ventor has  produced  a  radio  receiving  outfit 
that  meets  this  condition.  A  good  many 
amateurs  will  probably  feel  that  his  suit- 
case radio  receiver,  as  described  in  Radio 
News  (New  York)  is  precisely  the  apparatus 
they  have  been  looking  for.  Here  is  the 
description: 


"Another  feature  of  this  portable  amplifying  receiver  is  its 
capacity  to  locate  the  radio-transmitting  station,  the  coil  in  the 
leather  container  having  directional  powers.  Similarly,  indica- 
tive of  its  variable  uses,  a  plug  may  be  arranged  on  the  suit-case 
that  a  telephone  receiver  may  be  connected  in  place  of  the  ampli- 
fication horn.  Thereby,  when  held  in  front  of  a  Bell  telephone 
land-line  transmitter,  con\'ersation  may  be  relayed  to  a  friend 
at  some  distant  point.  Practical  experiments  have  included  a 
realization  of  this  innovation.  When  related  to  the  amplifying 
equipment,  the  small  amount  of  energy  'picked-iip'  by  the  re- 
ceiving loop  is  so  enlarged  in  volume  that  conversation  or  music 

may  be  heard  in  any  part  of  an  ordinary 

room. ' ' 


"A  portable  radio  receiving  set,  com- 
pletely installed  in  an  ordinary  suit-case, 
capable  of  '  picking-up '  a  wireless  broadcast- 
ing service  2.50  miles  away,  represents  per- 
haps the  most  compact  outfit  for  its  capacity 
yet  built.  The  device  was  ])erfected  by 
Brent  Dtniel,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  first  station  heard  after  the  com- 
pactly built  wireless  recei%ing  unit  was  put 
into  operation  was  one  in  New  York  Cit}'. 
A  station  in  NeAvark,  New  Jersey,  was  also 
heard.  An  amateur  station  in  Ohio — ap- 
proximately 4(XJ  miles  away — was  noted  with 
faint  audibility.  The  signal  strength  at 
these  distances,  to  be  sure,  is  not  great. 
When  the  transmitting  station  is  located  only 
10  or  15  miles  away,  this  diiuiuutive  wire- 
less receiver  imparts  sufficient  strength  to 
be  distinctly  heard  over  a  large  room. 

"This  portable  amplifying  receiver  oper- 
ates in  the  absence  of  an  antenna.  A  Vx))) 
is  used,  this  unit  as  well  as  all  other  parts 
of  the  outfit  being  enclosed  in  a  common 
suit-case.  The  use  of  a  loud  speaker  or  ami)lificr  is  the  secret 
of  the  large  capacity  of  this  radio  outfit  when  com])ared  to  its 
size.     The  inventor  describes  his  progeny  as  superseusili\e. 

"The  containing  suit-case  weighs  barely  40  ])ounds.  The  elec- 
tron tubes,  loop,  ami)lifier,  and  other  intricacies  essential  to 
a  complete  radio  recei\  ing  set  are  bound  between  a  case  of  leather 
not  exeei'ding  14  inches  l)y  22  inches  in  dimensions.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  portable  amplifying  receiver  is  due  in  no  small  mea- 
sure to  the  use  of  a  special  design  of  electron  tul)e,  wliicli  makes 
it  possible  to  use  two  di-y-cell  batteries  iu  supplying  filament 
current. 

"Five  stages  of  amplification  are  in  force — three  of  radio, 
two  of  audio,  and  a  detector.  By  the  use  of  tuned  radio- 
frequency  transformers,  extreme  sensitivity  is  insured.  The 
amplifier  consists  of  the  following  elements:  Six  electron  tubes 
of  special  design  with  sockets;  two  filament  rheostats  for  con- 
trolling filament  tem])eratures;  a  stalulizer  for  adjusting  the  out- 
fit to  maximum  sensitivity;  a  tuning  condenser  for  adjustment  to 
the  wave-length  of  radiotelephone  transmitter,  and  dry-cell 
batteries  supplying  filament  current;  "B'  batteries  for  affording 
plate  voltage;  three  tuned  radio-frequency  transformers,  grid 
leak  and  condenser,  and  two  audi-frequency  transformers. 


MH.  DANIELS'S  OUTFIT. 

Aerial  and  evc-rytliiiiK  are  iu  the  .suit- 
case. He  can  hear  distiiicily  ten  or 
fifteen  miles,  and  faintly  up  to  400. 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Daniel  is  by  no 
means  the  only  radio  enthusiast  who  has 
made  practical  application  of  the  suit-case 
idea.  Another  Washingtonian,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dunmore,  of  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
has  a  similar  oufit,  with  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  astonished  the  guests  in  the  lobby 
of  a  Chicago  hotel,  who  were  for  a  time  at 
a  loss  to  know  the  origin  of  the  market 
reports,  grand  opera  selections,  and  the  like 
that  appeared  to  come  from  nowhere  in 
particular,  but  were  finally  traced  to  the 
moderate-sized  bag  that  the  radio  expert 
was  carrying. 

Yet  another  suit-case  radio  receiver  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lacault,  who 
gives  full  details  of  its  construction  in 
Science  and  Invention  (New  York).  The 
building  of  such  a  radio  frequency  amplifier 
as  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  small  loop 
antenna  may  bring  the  desired  messages  is 
hai'dly  the  work  for  a  tyro;  but  doubtless 
there  are  many  amateurs  who  will  wish  to 
Iry  their  hand  at  making  such  a  portable 
outfit  as  JNIr.  Lacault  describes.  The  circuit 
diagram  on  page  25  shows  a  relatively 
simple  construction,  which  any  one  who  has 
had  a  little  practise  in  the  making  of 
A'acuum-tube  outfits  may  readily  follow. 

Mr.  Lacault  declares  that  no  real  radio 
fan  can  conceive  of  a  vacation  without  his 
radio  set;  and  he  gives  assurance  that  the  portable  one  he 
describes,  using  only  a  folding  loop  antenna,  covers  waves 
from  ISO  to  500  meters,  and  has  a  wider  range  than  might  be 
expected,  because  of  the  regenerative  effect  attained  by  means 
of  the  A^ariometer  connected  in  the  plate-circuit  of  the  first 
amplifier  tube.     Here  are  details  of  the  outfit. 

"The  amplifier  compris<>s  tAvo  stages  of  radio  frequency,  one 
using  iron  core  transformers,  such  as  may  noAv  be  obtained  in 
any  radio  shop."  In  order  to  save  space  and  weight,  small  A^acu- 
um  tubes  are  used.  These  require  four  volts  on  the  filament 
supplied  by  means  of  a  small  storage  battery  having  the  electro- 
lyte rendered  unspillable  by  the  addition  of  proper  absorbents, 
glass  Avool,  etc.  Such  small  batteries  are  used  in  medical  ap- 
paratus and  in  portable  lam])s.  In  case  one  prefers  to  use  dry 
ceils,  he  may  do  so  by  mounting  four  standard  dry  cells  in  the 
'A'  battery  compartment  of  the  cabinet,  to  furnish  the  necessary 
filament  current  for  the  tubes.  The  plate  voltage  is  obtained 
from  two  221^  volt  'B'  batteries  of  small  size. 

"Figs.  1,  A,  B,  C  shoAv  the  front  panel,  and  a  sectional  as  Avell 
as  a  top  view  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  various  parts  composing 
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the  recei\ing  set  and  the  amplifier.  On  the  top  of  the  panel  are 
the  three  tubes,  and  below  may  be  seen  the  knobs  of  the  rheostat 
and  i)otentiometer.  The  two  dials  are  those  of  the  variable 
condenser  and  the  variometer.  The  radio  frequency  transformer, 
grid  leak  and  grid  condenser,  as  well  as  the  coupling  condenser 
are  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  panel  and  also  on  the  top  of  the 
cabinet.  The  special  compartments  for  the  'A'  and  'B'  bat- 
teries are  screwed  tlirough  the  sides  of  the  cabinet,  and  should  be 
so  fixt  as  to  exactlv  accommodate  the  batterv  to  be  used.     Tlie 


Copyriiibte<i  by  Underwood  and  Underwood, 

"THE  SINGIXG  SUIT-CASE." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dunmore  and  his  handy  traveling  .set.  'VVlillc  attending  a 
confofence  of  tlic  American  In.stitute  of  Enjjincers  in  a  Chicago  hotel, 
Mr.  Dunmore  walked  around  the  lobby  with  suitcase  in  hand.  Notes 
from  an  opera,  stock  market  reports  and  news  of  the  day  soon  started 
to  come  from  a  slit  in  the  valise,  which  is  about  one-third  the  size  of 
an  average  grip,  and  mystified  every  one  until  explained. 


whole  outfit  which  is  oH  inches  wide,  takes  little  room  in  the 
suit-case,  which  may  be  used  also  to  carry  clothes  and  other 
necessary  accessories  of  every  vacationist. 

"As  may  be  seen  in  the  diagram,  no  filament  rheostat  is  used 
for  the  amplifier  tubes,  as  this  is  not  necessarj'  with  the  tj-pe  of 
tube  used:  a  potentiometer  regulates  the  potential  applied  on  the 
grids  through  the  loop  winding.  The  rheostat  for  the  detector 
tube  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  altho  it  sometimes  improves  the 
reception.  The  variometer  used  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first 
tube  is  a  standard  one,  which  if  built  by  the  amateur  himself 
should  have  50  turns  on  the  rotor  and  50  on  the  stator  and  Xo. 
22  wire  should  be  used  for  this  winding.  In  order  to  sa\'e  space 
on  the  panel  the  mountings  for  the  Alyers  tubes  were  removed 
from  the  standard  socket  and  fixt  upon  the  panel  itself. 

"In  the  other  diagram  are  shown  the  various  parts  of  the  set 
with  the  values  of  the  condensers  and  other  elements.  Tavo 
stages  of  radio  frequency  amplification  are  used  before  the  de- 
tector, proA'iding  great  sensitiveness,  and  sometimes  giving  better 
results  with  the  loop  aerial  than  are  obtainable  with  an  outdoor 
antenna  and  regular  regenerative  set.  Of  course  the  intensity 
of  the  signals  heard  in  the  telephone  is  not  as  strong  as  if  two  steps 
of  audio  frequency  amplification  were  added  after  the  detector, 
without  any  radio  frequency  amplification  before,  but  the  range 
obtainable  in  the  second  case  is  much  more  limited  than  in  the 
first. 

"When  building  the  set  it  will  be  found  that  the  easiest  way  to 
make  the  'layout'  of  the  panel  is  to  first  trace  on  a  piece  of 
paper  the  dimensions  and  spaces  of  the  various  parts  and  posi- 
tions of  the  screws.  This  paper  may  then  be  stretched  and  fixt 
over  the  bakehte  panel,  and  the  various  holes  drilled  through 


both,  insuring  the  proper  spacing  for  the  screws.  The  paper  may 
then  be  removed  and  the  rheostats,  condenser  and  other  instru- 
ments mounted  and  wired.  No  dimensions  are  given  in  the 
sketch  showing  the  set,  as  this  depends  uijon  the  particular  suit- 
case in  which  receiver  is  to  be  installed.  If  desired,  the  set  may 
bo  built  as  a  sei)arate  unit  enclosed  in  a  cabinet  with  a  handle 
for  transportation. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  with  such  a  receiver,  signals 
from  amateur  stations  about  200  miles  distant  have  been  re- 
ceived quite  often,  while  radioi)hone  transmissions  from  broad- 
casting stations  have  been  picked  up  quite  clearly  at  a  distance 
of  almost  100  miles. 

"Where  the  experimenter  may  wish  to  use  an  ordinary  aerial 
instead  of  a  loop,  he  will  of  course  gain  greatly  in  the  range  over 
which  he  can  receive.  An  aerial  100  feet  long  comprising  one  or 
two  wires  will  give  best  results  with  this  set.  A  piece  of  fine 
magnet  wire  will  do  for  a  temporary  aerial,  tjnng  a  string  to  one 
end  of  it,  and  a  stone  or  other  weight  to  the  free  end  of  the 
string.  The  stone  is  then  thrown  o\-er  a  high  tree  limb,  carrying 
the  string  with  it,  and  the  aerial  wire  can  then  be  pulled  taut. 
Insulators,  such  as  a  porcelain  cleat  or  two,  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  cord  and  antenna  wire.  The  lower  end  of  the  antenna 
may  be  connected  directly  to  the  receiving  set,  or  else  be  an- 
chored with  an  insulator  to  a  peg  or  other  object.  A  fine  wire 
dropt  out  of  a  hotel  window  would  also  serve  as  a  temporary 
aerial,  using  a  steam  or  water  pipe  for  a  ground  connection." 


RADIO  AND  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  ALWAYS  to  get  the  opinions  and 
estimates  of  an  expert  who  has  been  called  upon  to  give 
much  thought  to  an  important  subject.  Such  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  radio  broadcasting  is  given  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Rice, 
Manager  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  Station  at  Sche- 
nectady.    In  The  Globe  (New  York),  we  read: 

"The  telephone  has  not  supplanted  the  telegraph,  and  radio 
is  not  likely  to  supplant  either.  It  is  already  in  general  use  for 
transoceanic  communication,  and  this  application  will  be  ex- 
tended, but  radio  will  not  under  present  conditions  supersede  the 
telegraph  or  telephone,  for  obv-ious  reasons.  Broadcasting  the 
morning  order  for  groceries  or  a  chat  with  an  intimate  friend 
might  be  more  entertaining  than  practicable. 

' '  The  great  publicity  field  for  radio  is  the  broadcasting  of  in- 
formation or  entertainment  designed  to  reach  large  numbers.  If 
the  matter  is  of  universal  interest  and  importance  it  would  be 
radiated  from  a  few  suitably  located  stations  of  great  power. 
IMatter  of  more  local  interest  would  be  broadcasted  from  less 
powerful  stations,  which  would  be  installed  at  suitable  intervals 
throughout  the  land. 

"National  news  would  be  broadcasted  from  the  few  powerful 
stations,  and  local  news  from  the  numerous  local  stations.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  might  address  the  entire  popula- 
tion from  a  high-powered  central  station;  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  might  address  the  people  of  the  State  through 
a  local  station.  The  message  in  either  case  would  reach  instantly 
localities  not  reached  by  telephone,  telegraph,  post-office,  or 
newspaper. 

"The  distribution  of  music  and  other  forms  of  entertainment, 
and  the  broadcasting  of  educational  and  religious  programs 
will  undoubtedly  develop  along  similar  lines. 

"Ten  thousand  individuals  could  probably  not  be  found  who 
would  be  willing  to  read  consecutively  every  page  of  the  same 
newspaper  or  magazine,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
radio  audience  will  all  want  the  same  program  at  the  same  time. 
Therefore,  an  assortment  of  wave-lengths  will  be  provided — one 
for  market  and  weather  reports,  one  for  financial  reports,  and 
others  for  local  news,  for  advertising,  for  concert  music,  for 
dancing,  for  educational  programs,  for  church  services,  and  for 
theatrical  productions. 

"  Radio  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
the  schools,  and  the  theater,  but  it  will  not  supplant  them.  Pub- 
lic taste  will  be  educated,  and  it  will  be  more  critical.  It  will 
demand  higher  staiulards.  There  will  be  a  beneficial  evolution 
of  press,  pulpit,  school  and  thi^ater,  in  which  the  inferior  and  the 
mediocre  will  be  eliminated. 

"Radio  broadcasting  carries  with  it  responsibility.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  and  expected  that  the  power  to  say  something  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  thousands  will  give  rise  to  a  desire  to  say 
something  worth  while,  and  to  saj^  it  well." 
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THE  CURIOUS  LITTLE  GRID  LEAK 

ONE  OF  THE  ODDEST  STRUCTURES  in  the  radio 
receiving  outfit  is  the  small  but  highly  important  thing 
called  a  grid  leak,  the  function  of  which  is  to  permit  the 
escape — but  not  too  readily — of  charges  of  negative  electricity 
that  accumulate  on  the  grid  of  the  detector  vacuum  tube  be- 
cause of  the  unidirectional  flow  of  current  incident  to  the  func- 
tion of  "detection."  If  the  negative  charges  accumulate  too 
much  on  the  grid,  the  flow  of  current  in  the  plate  circuit  is 
reduced  or  even  stopt  altogether;  so  the  grid  leak,  which 
permits  the  escape  of  the  negative  charges,  performs  a  highly 
important  function. 

As  purchased  at  the  supply  store,  the  grid  leak  is  a  little 
filament  of  carbon  in  a  glass  tube;  but  the  equivalent  of  this 
instrument  may  be  constructed  at  home  very  readily.  Just 
how  this  is  done  is  explained  in  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Call 
(Newark),  as  follows: 

"Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  about  two  inches  long  and  about 
half  an  inch  wide,  or  just  the  size  of  the  grid  condenser.  If  the 
grid  condenser  is  used,  make  the  cardboard  just  as  long  as  the 
condenser  so  that  the  two  binding-posts  will  pass  through 
the  holes  in  the  condenser  and  hold  down  the  cardboard.  Under 
each  binding-post  rub  off  some  of  the  pencil  carbon  so  that  when 
the  binding-posts  are  tightened  down  some  of  the  pencil  mark  will 
show  around  the  edge  of  the  post. 

"Do  this  on  both  ends  of  the  cardboard  so  that  there  will  be 
contact  enough  for  a  pencil  mark  across  the  cardboard  between 
the  two  binding-posts. 

"Turn  on  the  tube  filament  and  adjust  the  set.  If  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  adjustment  will  cause  a  loud  howling,  or  the 
signal  tuned  in  is  not  clear,  start  rubbing  the  pencil  back  and 
forth  between  the  binding-posts  until  the  howling  just  stops  or 
the  signal  is  made  clear. 

"  If  there  is  too  much  pencil  carbon  and  the  set  appears  dead, 
simply  erase  the  marks  and  start  all  over  again  until  the 
proper  resistance  is  reached.  The  grid  leak  resistance  need 
not  be  changed  unless  a  different  tube  is  inserted  in  the  socket. 
Sometimes  the  grid  leak  made  in  this  manner  may  be  covered 
in  hot  paraffin  so  as  to  exclude  moisture  and  it  will  remain  in 
permanent  adjustment. 

"Another  method  of  making  a  grid  leak  is  to  soak  a  small 
piece  of  blotting-paper  in  drawing  ink  and  dry  it  thoroughly. 
Then  pass  two  binding-posts  through  the  ends  as  with  the 
other  type  mentioned  above.  A  blotter  inked  in  this  manner 
cut  down  to  l^  inch  wide  and  2  inches  long  will  save  a  re- 
sistance of  approximately  one  megohm,  and  is  suited  for  tli(> 
majority  of  tubes.  However,  the  adjustable  leak  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, for  critical  and  efficient  adjustment." 
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FKONT.     SIDE      AND      PLAN      VIEWS 
OF  THE  SriT-CASE  RECKIVINC   SET. 
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RADIO  AND  THE  FARM  BOY— An  editorial  in  the 
Nebraska  Farmer  (Lincoln)  emphasizes  the  practical  value  of  the 
receiving  radiophone,  pointing  out  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of  greater 
importance,  for  the  farmer  in  particular,  than  anj'  other  inven- 
tion since  the  automobile.  "The  radiophone,"  it  declares, 
"promises  to  bring  actually  to  the  home  of  the  farmer  or  the 
city  man,  faster  than  by  any  other  means,  the  news  of  the  day, 
the  markets  for  farm  products,  and  the  entertaimnents  of  the 
highest  order  from  distant  cities."  And  then  there  is  this  sug- 
gestive comment:  "For  what  reason,  you  might  ask,  would  the 
farm  boy  or  girl  want  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  city  with  such 
attractions  as  these  in  their  homes?" 

After  stating  that   tli(>  small   boy  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 

the  development  of  the  radio- 
l)hone,  because  of  his  natural 
curiosity  and  love  of  experi- 
mentation, the  editor  cites  a 
})ersonal  experience  which  sug- 
gests that  the  youth  of  Ne- 
braska are  missing  no  tricks  in 
t  he  radio  line.    Says  the  editor : 


PERSPECTIVE   DIAORAM   SHO\VI.NC.    ALL  CONXECTION.S 

Of  the  various  radio  instruments  used  in  the  vacation-time  receiving  set  described  on  the  opposite  page 
by  Mr.  Lacault.  This  set  utilizes  a  small  loop  aerial,  this  loop  being  shunted  by  a  variable  condenser  for 
tuning  to  different  wave-lengths.  The  amplifier  comprises  two  stages  of  radio  frequency,  with  a  radio 
frequency  transformer  connected  a.s  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Three  vacuum  tubes  are  used.  These 
operate  on  four  volts  filament  potential,  which  may  be  supplied  by  a  two-cell  storage  battery  or  else 
dry  cells.     The  phones  u.sed  should  have  2,000  to  :<,()00  ohms  total  resistance  for  the  set. 


"We  inspected  a  combina- 
tion radio  and  wireless  receiv- 
ing and  sending  station  in  the 
home  of  a  Lincoln  resident 
recently.  The  two  boys  in  the 
family,  with  the  help  of  their 
father,  have  installed  the  ap- 
jmratus,  and  with  the  key, 
that  is  the  telegraph  code, 
they  have  been  able  to  com- 
municate with  every  State  in 
tlie  Union.  Through  the  radio- 
l)hone  they  have  heard  clearly 
concerts  from  Detroit,  and 
Pennsylvania  cities,  and  other 
distant  points.  On  one  oc- 
casion their  voices  were  heard 
at  a  point  nearly  1,(XX)  miles 
away." 
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CoijyriKhted  by  Elliott  &  Fry 
TENNTrSON  DARWIN  GLADSTONE  NEW.MAS'  BUR.VE- 

MAGNIFICENT  TYPES  OF  THE  HUMAN  COUNTENANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY, 
Doan  Inge  maintains  that  just  for  faces  we  produce  nolliing  in  this  century  to  compare  with  them. 


ENGLAND'S  PASSING  GLORY 


SET  IN  A  ROW  the  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Darwin,  Glad- 
stone, Manning,  NeAnnan,  jSIartineau,  Burne-Jones  and 
put  alongside  men  of  the  twentieth  century  in  similar 
walks — and  what  do  you  get?  Dean  Inge  declares  that  the 
present  comes  off  worsted.  He  told  his  hearers  in  the  Rode 
lecture  at  Cambridge,  England,  on  May  9,  that  England  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  all  her  glory  and  might  compose 
herself  to  "haste  now  to  her  setting."  Without  actually  quoting 
Wolsey  he  was  quite  as  pessimistic.  He  extolled  the  Victorians  for 
looks  and  achievement:  "Since  the  golden  age  of  Greece  no  age 
could  boast  so  many  magnificent  types  of  the  human  countenance 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,"  lie  declares,  and  the  work  of 
these  men,  he  believes,  far  oversliadowed  the  accomplishments  of 
men  of  to-day.  Since  Mr.  Asquith  delivered  his  university  ad- 
dress in  191 G  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  in  England  to  revert 
to  the  Victorians  as  examples  of  the  favored  times  and  peoples. 
"The  most  wonderful  century  in  human  historj',"  Dean  Inge 
styled  the  era  beginning  with  the  Industrial  Revolution.  He 
agrees  with  Lecky  that  "no  country'  was  ever  better  governed 
than  England  between  1832  and  1867."  Some  other  parts  of  his 
lecture  are  reported  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  we  have 
turned  into  "direct  discourse": 

"The  prosperity  and  security  of  the  time,  he  declares,  were 
due  to  temporary  causes  which  can  never  recur.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  England  was  the  most  fortunately  situated 
country,  geographically,  in  the  world.  An  Atlantic  stage  of 
world-commerce  began  in  which  England  was  in  the  most  favor- 
able position.  The  Pacific  stage,  which  is  now  beginning,  must 
inevitably  give  the  primacy  to  America.  'Henceforth  we  shall 
have  to  compete  with  other  nations  on  unprivileged  conditions,' 
added  the  Dean.  *It  is  useless  to  lament  the  inevitable,  but  it  is 
foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  The  Victorian  Age  was  the  cul- 
minating point  of  our  prosperity.* 

"Tennyson,  says  the  Dean,  was  the  grandest  and  most  fully 
representative  figure  in  all  Victorian  literature.  'Let  those  who 
are  disposed  to  follow  the  present  evil  fashion  of  disparaging  the 
great  Victorians  make  a  collection  of  their  heads  in  photographs 
and  engravings,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  their  own  little 
favorites.  Let  them  set  up  in  a  row  good  portraits  of  Tennyson, 
Charles  DarAAon,  Gladstone,  Manning,  Newman,  Martineau, 
Lord  LawTence,  Burne-Jones,  and,  if  they  like,  a  dozen  lesser 
luminaries,  and  ask  themselves  candidly  whether  men  of  this 
stature  are  any  longer  among  us.' . . . 
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"The  longevity  and  iiuiinpaired  freshness  of  the  great  Vic- 
torians has  no  parallel  in  history,  except  in  ancient  Greece. 
Tennyson  is  now  depreciated  for  many  reasons.  A  generation 
whicli  will  not  buy  a  novel  unless  it  contains  some  scabrous  story 
of  adultery,  and  revels  in  the  'realism'  of  the  man  with  a  niuck- 
rake,  naturally  has  no  use  for  the  '  IdyUs  of  the  King,'  and  calls 
Arthur  the  blameless  prig. 

"It  was  not  a  happy  time  for  religious  thinkers,  unless  they 
made  themselves  quite  independent  of  organized  Christianity. 
Intolerance  was  very  bitter;  and  only  the  secular  arm  stopt  a 
whole  series  of  ecclesiastical  ])rosecutions,  which  would  have 
made  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  impossible  except  for 
fools,  liars,  and  l)igols.  Real  hatred  was  shown  against  the  scien- 
tific leaders.  It  might  be  doubted,  however,  whether  organized 
Christianity  had  ever  been  more  influential  in  England." 

The  palmiest  day  of  the  novel,  according  to  Dean  Inge,  "was 
in  the  fifties,  compared  with  which  we  are  now  in  the  trough  of 
the  wave."  The  main  cause  of  the  decay,  he  believes,  is  "the 
pernicious  habit  of  writing  hastily  for  money."  The  Dean's 
conclusion  is  startling: 

"I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Elizabethan  and  the  ■\Jictorian  ages 
will  appear  to  the  historians  of  the  future  as  the  twin  peaks  in 
which  English  civilization  culminated.  The  twentieth  century 
will  doubtless  be  full  of  interest,  and  may  even  develop  some 
elements  of  greatness.  But  as  regards  the  fortunes  of  this  coun- 
try, the  signs  are  that  our  work  on  a  grand  scale,  with  the  whole 
world  as  our  stage,  is  probably  nearing  its  end.  Europe  has 
sacrificed  its  last  fifty  years  of  primacy  by  an  insane  and  suicidal 
struggle.  America  has  emerged  as  the  tertius  gaudens.  Where 
shall  we  be  thirty  years  hence?  " 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  English  press  does  not  accept 
all  these  buffets  lying  down.  Some  papers,  like  the  Westminsler 
Gazette,  find  truth  in  his  words,  but  refuse  to  be  wholly  dis- 
couraged.    It  "WTites: 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  decline  has  been  seen.  The 
Elizabethans  came  long  before  the  Victorians;  and  even  in  this 
world  of  rapid  development  there  may  yet  be  a  third  great  era 
to  bring  back  to  us  the  old  ideals." 

*  The  Times  admits  the  "Victorians,"  but  declares  that  "We 
can  not  go  back  to  them  and  to  their  models  in  the  same  spirit  as 
the  Germans  or  elements  in  Germany,  to  judge  by  recent  mani- 
festations, are  going  back  for  comfort  to  the  great  minds  which 
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raised  their  country  out  of  prostration  more  tbau  a  hundred 

years  ago." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  sees  the  matter  as  a  question  of 

youth.     "If  your  jouth  was  a  Victorian's  youth,  why  try  to 

pretend  that  you  think  the  bloom  could  possibly  be  on  the  rye 

after  Victoria  died?"  It  calls 
Dean  Inge's  lecture  "a  real  cry 
from  the  heart  of  chronological 
loj'alty."     Going  on: 

"To  be  alive  in  the  Victorian 
prime,  he  feels,  was  happiness: 
to  have  been  young  in  it,  wo 
readily  perceive,  was  very 
heaven.     Look  at  his  lecture. 

"What  is  going  to  be  said 
about  the  Victorian  age  when 
the  jury  will  not  consist  either  of 
loving  and  hard-bitten  survivors 
from  its  s])acious  calms  or  of  the 
upijish  children  of  this  later 
world?  We  fear  it  will  hardly 
be  settled  by  Dr.  Inge's  siig- 
gested  expedient  of  setting  up, 
on  one  side,  photographs  of 
Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Mar- 
tineau,  Manning,  and  other 
notoriously  good-looking  Vic- 
torians, and,  on  the  other  side, 
photographs  of  their  t\ventieth- 
eentury  counterparts.  We  doubt  the  validity  of  this  'hand- 
some does  that  handsome  is'  theory.  Goldsmith,  who  beat 
all  the  Victorians,  was  nothing  to  look  at.  And  just  think 
of  Socrates.  Dare  we  even  say  that  Darwin  was  not  an  Adonis? 
^luch  safer  ground  for  the  Victorian  faction  would  be  the 
'excellent  seriousness,'  as  MattluiW  Arnold  translated  it  from 
the  Greek,  of  all  their  great  champions.  For  better,  as  well  as 
for  worse,  they  all  took  themselves  enormously  seriously.  The 
moral  pressure  in  the  private  corrcs])ondence  of  Gladstone, 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  indeed  of  all  the  typical  figures,  was 
immense  and  unashamed.  Common  to  them  all,  in  all  their 
researches,  arts,  and  administrative  labors,  was  an  absolute, 
undoubting  cimviction  of  the  perfectibility  of  their  world  and  of 
their  own  commission  to  get  on  with  the  work.  This  habitual 
assumption  of  a  call  to  themselves  and  of  an  o.bligation  to  rt> 
spond  str(>nuously  had  its  assaila])le  aspects.  Its  ])revalencc 
impiosed  upon  many  weaker  brethren  an  effort  of  conformity 
above  their  strength,  with  results  that  were  meat  and  drink  to 
satirists.  .  .  . 

"One  thing,  which  tliey  could  not  help,  has  told  against  the 

Victorians  heavily.     Just  at  the 


Cupyrii^'hted  by  Harri:^  &  Ewiny-. 

OUR   TWENTIETH-CEN- 
TURY  GLADSTONE. 

How  about  the  two  as  heads  for 
slatesinen? 


close  of  their  time  the  well-to- 
do  world,  to  wliich  they  had  all 
conspicuously  belonged,  became 
uneasily  a'ware  of  seismic  move- 
ments in  the  solid-se<-iniug  social 
earth  which  tlu  y  and  their  tinm 
had,  on  the  whole,  understood 
to  have  cooled  and  caked  for 
good.  The  pioneer  investigations 
of  Charles  Booth,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  birth  of  political 
economy  and  social  theory, 
spread  throughout  the  thinking 
members  of  all  classes  a  feeling 
that  the  kind  of  social  stability 
which  the  Victorians  generally 
had  taken  for  granted  was  really 
no  stability  at  all.  The  Victo- 
rians, as  a  body,  were  seen  to 
have  assumed  too  much,  and 
ignored  too  much,  intelligent  and 
earnest  as  they  were.  The  new 
discovery  of  unbearable  evils 
which  our  accepted  economic 
system  had  permitted,  or  even  glossed  over,  gave  the  Victorian 
period  a  damaging  appearance  of  complacency  in  the  midst 
of  suffering.  Hood's  'Song  of  the  Shirt,'  Kingsley's  'Alton 
Locke'  had  stood  too  much  alone.  The  Victorian  culture, 
rich  and  splendid  in  so  many  ways,  stood  in  a  ])Osition  too 
much   like    that   of   a   culture   even   more   splendid   and  rich, 


Couyritfhtcd  by  iJurii:^  &  Ewing. 


WELLS    AS    AGAINST 
TENNTSON. 

Does  ho  show  that  this  century 
holds  its  own  against  the  last? 


the   one   whicli   the   Aiheniaus  built    up  on    a    substructure  of 
slavery." 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  allow  the  last  word  to  the  j^ounger 
generation,  and  their  spokesman,  par  excellence,  is  Hesketh 
Pearson  in  John  Bull  (London),  now  entirely  divorced  from 
the  influence  of  ISIr.  Bottomly: 
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G.  B.  SHAW 

AVould   deliglit   in  competing 
wit  h  Darwin  or  any  other.     In 
fact,  he  lias  just  set  up  a  coun- 
ter evolutionary  theory. 


"The  fact  that  we  not  only 
endure  but  encourage  Dean  Inge 
speaks  volumes  for  us.  Our 
fathers  weren't  anything  like  so 
kind  to  Samuel  Butler,  who  was 
an  infinitely  bigger  man.  A 
generation  that  gave  the  cold 
shoulder  to  Hardy,  ISIeredith 
and  Swinburne  has  very  little  to 
brag  about.  We  have  welcomed 
all  three  to  our  hearts,  and  we 
remain  charmingly  modest  about 
it. 

"Dean  Inge  has  the  typical 
pulpit  outlook  on  life,  but  un- 
fortunately he  refuses  to  remain 
in  the  pulpit.  Tho  he  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  obsolete  ideals 
of  one  class,  he  repeatedly  con- 
fuses the  issue  between  all  classes 
by  rushing  into  the  arena  and 
breaking  a  lance  with  each  in 
turn.  .  •  . 

"The  truth  is  that  he  hasn't 
an  open  mind,  and,  like  all  folk  of  a  similar  type,  he  loves 
ranuning  his  opinions  down  other    ])(>ople's  throats.     Nothing 
could  illustrate  his    curious    limitations  better  than  a  remark 
he  made  in  his  recent  lecture: 

" '  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  follow  the  present  evil  fashion 
of  dis])araging  tho  great  Victorians,'  he  said,  'make  a  collection 
of  their  heads  in  photographs  or  engravings  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  their  own  little  favorites.' 

"Note  the  calm  assumption  of  superiority  in  the  use  he 
makes  of  the  last  four  Avords.  A  kindly  pat  on  the  back  for 
every  one  who  doesn't  share  his  0])iiiion.  'Their  own  little 
favorites!'  Just  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  meekly 
admit  that  the  Victorians  easily  suri)ass  us  in  the  noble  art  of 
self-exaltation. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  of  to-day  are  more  interested  in 
l)rogress  than  in  profiles.  Nor  have  Ave  any  illusions  left  as  to  the 
quality  of  that  greatness  which  led  us  t(j  those  years  of  (dare  1 
say  it?)  almost  Victorian  sulilimitj' — 1914  to  1918. 

"  Perhaps  thereverend  gentleman  thinks  that,  if  for  nothing  else, 
we  ought  to  be  truly  grateful  to  an  age  tlial  forced  heroism  upon  us. 
If  so,  I  salute  him — not  as  the 
'melancholy  Dean,'  but  as   the 
High  Priest  of  couu'dians.  .  .  . 

"He  has  been  called  cour- 
ageous, but  he  has  no  more 
courage  than  the  man  who 
stands  at  the  street  corner  every 
Sunday  and  says  repeatedly: 
'There  is  no  God.'  It  is  just 
possible  the  authorities  are  an- 
noyed that  they  ever  made  him 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  but  now 
that  ho  is  Dean,  he  can  say 
and  do  practically  anything  he 
likes  short  of  a  flat  contradic- 
tion of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
from  the  altar  steps. 

"What  is  called  his  courage 
is  simply  pig-headedness.  He 
quickly  makes  up  his  mind  on 
every  subject  brought  to  his 
notice,  and  nothing  will  make 
him  shift  his  position  one  iota. 
His  reason  is  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  his  caste  prejudices,  while  his 
classical  training  is  entirely  responsible  for  his  pedantry.  .  .  . 

"So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Victorian  Age  that 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Dean  Inge  would  add  his  voice 
to  the  general  hubbub  of  contending  parties.  It  was  only 
natural,  too,  that  he  should  speak  in  support  of  an  age  which 
nourished  his  own  peculiar  prejudices." 
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CARDINAL  BOURNE 

airs   with    Newman    in    th 
physiognomy  contest. 
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HARVARD  "TALK"  ABOUT  JEWS 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  "TALK  about  the  proportion  of 
Jews  at  Harvard."  Such  a  phrase  used  in  the  report  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  called  together  to 
consider  the  question  of  limiting  the  entering  class,  has  caused 
a  wide  newspajx'r  discussion.  The  official  statement  of  the  Board 
contained  no  such  reference.  It  recorded  the  formation  of  a 
committee  "to  consider  and  report  to  the  Governing  Board 
principles  and  method  for  more  effective  sifting  of  candidates 
for  admission,"  and  President  Lowell  has 
dismissed  the  charge,  of  intended  dis- 
crimination as  "idle  rumor."  Harvard, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  will  remain 
"in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
a  great  university  for  all  the  people,  based 
upon  fundamental  principles  of  great 
service  to  the  community."  The  remark 
from  which  the  offense  cometh  seems  to 
have  been  hardly  more  than  that  the 
subject  w^as  being  "talked  about"  by 
students  and  possibly  by  alumni  and 
faculty,  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
but— 

"The  question  is  now  being  'talked 
about'  the  country  over,  and  Repre- 
sentative Webster  of  Boxford  saw  fit  to 
introduce  in  the  Legislature  a  resolution 
calling  for  investigation  of  the  'alleged  or 
proposed  discrimination.'  This  was  need- 
less, for  the  university  has  done  no  more, 
as  I*resident  Lowell  assured  Speaker  Young 
yesterday,  than  authorize  a  study  of  the 
question  of 'more  effectively  sifting  candi- 
dates for  admission.' " 

The  P*ro^^denee  News  criticizes  the 
Harvard  authorities  because  the  denial 
has  not  been  made  "in  plain  English"  so 
that  the  countrj-  may  "know  that  there 
has  been  misconstruction  of  an  unfor- 
tunate clause  in  the  announcement  made  by  the  college 
authorities": 

"Up  to  this  moment  the  men  who  control  the  management 
have  been  dodging  a  clear  answer  to  a  very  important  query, 
and  their  course  naturally  excites  the  distrust  not  only  of  the 
Jewish  race  but  of  all  Americans  who  despise  narrow  citizenship. 

"Harvard  has  been  known  for  some  of  the'Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese it  has  sent  brilliantlj'  through  graduation  courses,  and  some 
of  the  thinking  men  of  far-off  Siam  owe  their  broad  culture  to  the 
fact  that  the  Massachusetts  university  placed  at  their  disposal 
every  avenue  of  learning.  All  the  more  surprizing,  therefore,  to 
find  President  Lowell  and  his  associates  now  giving  evasive  re- 
plies to  the  question  whether  the  limitation  of  the  student  body 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  reprisal  against  a  great  class  of  our  citizens. 

"The  proposal  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  should  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  leading  to  the  announcement  of 
restricted  scholarship  should  be  carried  forward,  unless  there  be 
an  honest  statement  forthcoming  by  the  faculty  that  in  the  elim- 
ination of  applicants  there  will  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
race  or  religion." 

Right  at  home  Harvard  is  admonished  that  "there  could  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  such  a  narrow  policy."  It  is  the  Boston 
.Post  which  tells  its  great  institution  that  "above  all  things  Har- 
vard should  stand  for  democracy  in  the  higher  education,  and  for 
men  for  what  they  are  worth,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  antece- 
dents," adding: 

"Take  the  matter  of  the  Jews,  for  instance:  that  element  of  the 
Harvard  undergraduates  have  done  much  honor  to  the  university. 
Their  scholastic  standing  has  been  notably  high.  It  is  credibly 
stated  that  in  one  subject,  this  year,  out  of  nine  honors,  eight 
Jewish  students  received  better  than  cum  laude.     They  do  not 


ask  any  favors,  but  students  of  such  exceptional  ability  should 
be  welcomed  and  encouraged. 

"The  public  does  not  want  an  aristocratic  institution  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  a  great,  broad-spirited  university  which  shall  tower 
above  racial  and  color  lines. 

"It  would  be  an  unfortunate  epoch  for  Harvard  and  thecoxn- 
munity  generally  if  any  narrow  spirit  should  get  control  of  its 
policies." 

That  some  sifting  process  will  likely  be  adopted  seems  plaus- 
ible.    "Not  even  the  most  fervent  fomenter  of  race  prejudice 

will  deny  that  Harvard  may  prescribe  its 
own  qualifications  in  so  far  as  learning, 
character  and  personality  are  concerned," 
says  the  New  York  Tribune.  "So  long  as 
these  standards  are  applied  without  favor, 
no  one  may  justly  protest."  Mr.  Heywood 
Broun,  with  his  pleasant  insouciance,  sus- 
pects that  Harvard  "has  some  sifting 
scheme"  for  limiting  the  number  of  Jewish 
students*  and  he  declares  beforehand  that 
he  is  "entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  any 
such  plan,  whatever  its  details  may  be." 


THE  MELANCHOLY  DEAX. 

As  John  Bull  sees  Dean  Inge  lamenting  the 
decline  from  Victorian  days.  His  words 
are  to  be  found  on  the  preceding  pages. 


"Since  we  earned  no  degree  from  Har- 
vard, we  are  not  speaking  as  one  moved  to 
utterance  by  his  responsibilities  as  an 
alumnus.  Harvard  is,  however,  a  semi- 
public  institution  and  therefore  well  within 
the  concern  of  a  meandering  newspaper 
commentator. 

"A  university  ought  to  take  in  any- 
body who  can  pass  the  examinations.  If 
space  is  limited,  admission  should  go  to 
those  who  stand  highest.  There  should  be 
no  other  qualification. 

"Writing  in  the  Evening  Post,  John 
Palmer  Ga\it  suggests  that  the  solution 
of  a  condition  which  Harvard  feels  to  be 
a  problem  is  simple.  'There  must  be,' 
he  says,  'a  composite  standard  of  intel- 
ligence and  character  taken  together.' 

"We  are  against  that,  too.  We  think  that 
a  university  which  keeps  a  man  out  because 
it  doesn't  like  his  character  is  almost  as 
benighted  as  the  one  which  would  sift  him  out  because  he  is 
a  Jew.  University  examinations  are  far  too  fallible  as  it  is. 
The  difficulties  of  arriving  at  any  working  compromise  on  what 
is  intelligence  are  hard  enough  without  bringing  in  the  enormously 
complexed  question  of  character.  We  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
a  young  Bernard  Shaw  might  well  flunk  a  character  test  and  be 
sent  down  because  of  conditions  in  Reverence.  Of  course,  he 
might  try  to  brush  up  on  it  during  the  summer  months,  but  we 
doubt  whether  he  could  ever  pass. 

"A  little  unscrupulous  guessing  often  prevails  even  in  an  old- 
style  test.  We  once  passed  an  examination  in  elementary 
Greek  which  we  had  no  earthlj^  business  to  pass.  The  only 
words  which  we  knew  in  the  whole  passage  offered  for  transla- 
tion were  the  Greek  equivalents  for  parasang  and  river.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  since  forgotten  them.  Using  these  two 
words  as  fixt  points,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  working  with 
a  cipher,  we  boldly  filled  in  all  the  remainder  and  made  up  what 
seemed  to  us  a  rather  convincing  story  of  an  ancient  walking 
trip.  So  much  of  it  happened  to  be  right  that  the  examiner 
gave  us  D  minus  and  let  us  through. 

"We  have  alwaj's  taken  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  that,  but 
we  don't  see  how  anybody  could  grow  puffed  up  about  faking 
his  way  through  a  character  test.  We  don't  know  just  what 
a  character  test  is  like,  but  we  assume  that  it  must  bear  some 
resemblance*  to  one  of  these  popular  newspaper  questionnaires 
which  begin,  'What  is  your  favorite  fiower?'  and  end  with 
'What  quality  do  you  admire  most  in  a  woman?'  The 
conventional  answers  are  'The  American  Beauty  rose'  and 
'Virtue.'" 

We  must  waive  responsibility  for  Mr.  Broun's  Greek,  but 
will  doubtless  return  to  the  subject  again  as  it  seems  likely  to 
involve  other  colleges  besides  Harvard,  and  to  call  out  a  still 
wider  newspaper  discussion. 
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BRITISH  GOOD- WILL  TO  AIVIERICAN  BOOKS 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS  SAID  A  O.OOD  DEAL  about  Anglo- 
Ameriean  literary  relations  when  he  recently  returned 
from  his  year  abroad.  Some  of  it  we  reproduced  in  our 
issue  of  June  10.  Some  that  we  omitted  is  viewed  as  splenetic 
by  Solomon  Eagle  of  the  London  Outlook.  He  refers  to  it  as 
"this  sort  of  thing,  which  occurs  periodically,  and  is  depressing 
to  anybody  who  has  an  affection  for  both  countries  and  is 
an.xious  to  promote  mutual  comprehension."  This  is  ]Mr. 
Lewis's  paragraph  which  was  cabled  over  to  the  London  Times, 
and  stirs  ]\Tr.  Eagle's  soul,  Solomon  Eagle,  by  the  way,  being 
Mr.  J.  C.  Squire.     Said  Mr.  Lewis: 

"Every  young  Englishman  two  years  out  of  Oxford  adopts 
the  mother  attitude  toward  -ftTiters  like  Edith  Wharton,  Joseph 
Hergesheimer,  James  Branch  Cabell,  and  Sherwood  Anderson, 
telling  them  how  they  should  write.  It  would  be  sickening  if  it 
were  not  so  silly.  I  have  been  mothered  by  young  English 
upstarts  until  I  am  pretty  wearj  of  it.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop 
looking  to  England  for  anything  at  all  and  go  our  own  way,  pro- 
ducing what  I'm  sure  will  be  the  finest   literature  of  our  time." 

Mr.  Eagle  is  among  those  so  obviou.sly  eager  to  promote  "mu- 
tual comprehension"  that  he  devotes  a  page  to  examining  Mr. 
Lewis's  statements.  His  great  good-will  is  apparent  even  tho 
he  also  falls  into  the  kind  of  statement  that  causes  the  squirming 
on  this  side.  The  mutual  comprehension  is  still  some  days 
delayed,  for  we  read: 

"  It  is  true  that  no  great  amount  of  modern  American  literature 
— except  of  the  Wild  West  and  popular  love-story  kind — is  read 
here.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  in  the  department  of  fiction 
many  books  are  considered  notable  in  America  and  do  not  cross 
the  Atlantic  at  all,  whereas  every  second-rate  novelist  we  have 
finds  a  ready  welcome  in  America.  Reasons,  I  suppose,  might 
be  found.  A  large  proportion  of  the  more  ambitious  of  recent 
American  novels  are  of  the  documentary  kind,  books  UTitton 
deliberately  not  to  express  universal  truth  through  a  local  me- 
dium, but  to  exhibit  the  'facts'  about  some  particular  phase  of 
contemporary  American  life  or  some  particular  region  of  the 
States.  It  may  be  that  curiosity  about  those  things  is  weaker 
here  than  curiosity  in  America  would  be  about  life  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  or  in  the  coal  pits  of  Durham;  that  would  not 
be  strange,  considering  how  many  millions  of  Americans  derive 
from  England  and  have  seen  it,  and  how  few  Englishmen  have 
beeii  to  Ohio.  But  there  are  a  good  many  American  writers  who 
are  read  here  as  much  as  English  writers  of  corresponding  age 
and  type;  and  of  the  younger  poets  (tho  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  swallow  American  verse  whole  any  more  than  English) 
Mr.  Fros^  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Aiken,  have  certainly  not  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  interest  among  our  'light-minded  and  complacent 
critics,'  whose  desire  to  judge  works  of  art  on  their  own  merits  is 
mistaken  by  Mr.  Lewis  as  inspired  by  jealousy.  But  there  is 
some  real  grievance.  There  is  a  lack  of  curiosity  about  American 
hooks  until  they  are  forced  upon  our  attention." 

Mr.  Eagle  urges  his  countrymen  to  travel  more  in  America, 
and  not  leave  it  all  to  the  business  man  who  sees  New  York  and 
to  the  few  authors  who  "each  year  go  across  with  the  principal 
object  of  engaging  in  a  lucrative  lecture  tour."  He  adds  that 
"for  one  Englishman  who  has  seen  the  Blue  Mountains  there 
are  ten  thousand  Americans  who  have  seen  theCaml)rian  Lakes." 
The  "real  moral,"  however,  he  maintains,  is  one  that  has  been 
loo  long  overlooked: 

"It  would  be  a  bad  thing  if  critics  were  to  lose  their  detach- 
ment (which  does  not  exclude  sympathy)  in  approaching  Amer- 
ican books,  or  any  other  books.  A  vast  majority  of  all  books, 
whether  American  or  British,  must  be  negligible  in  the  eyes  of 
a  critic  who  is  endeavoring,  free  from  personal  or  national 
considerations,  to  single  out  those  works  and  those  authors  that 
seem  to  contain  promise  of  permanent  appeal,  to  make  the  ex- 
ceptional book  known  and  encourage  the  exceptional  author. 
This  is  a  \-aluable  function;  through  its  exercise  are  standards 
lire.served — and  there  are  plenty  of  journalists  who  are  content 
(o  recommend  works  of  a  more  topical  or  ephemeral  kind  which 
maj-  be  good  in  their  way.  But  it  implies  a  very  careful  dis- 
crimination and  .seldom  allows  quite  unqualified  praise.  I  can 
not  conceive  that  anybody  in  his  senses  here  has  ever  'mothered' 


Mrs.  Wharton  or  Mr.  Hergesheimer;  they  are  not  what  they  are 
as  Americans  but  as  human  beings  who  happen  to  Uxe  in  Amer- 
ica, and  who  write  good  books  in  the  tongue  wliich  we  share 
with  America.  Defects  in  their  books  will  be  noted;  but  so  are 
defects  in  Mr.  Conrad's;  I  confess  I  have  never  noticed  any  dis- 
crimination. When  Mr.  Sherwood  Anderson  writes  in  dialed 
he  naturally  risks  losing  part  of  his  public  here;  so  did  the  poet 
Barnes  when  he  chose  to  write — very  beautifully — in  the  dialect 
of  Dorset.  Personally,  I  generally  regret  it  if  good  writers  fa\or 
dialect;  but  the  man  would  be  a  fool  who  should  dismiss  (hem  as 
no  good  on  that  account.  We  do  not  want  a  bias  in  faxor  of 
American  books,  or  any  weakening  of  the  critical  attitude, 
especially  toward  novelists,  of  both  countries,  whose  wide  im- 
mediate appeal  often  encourages  loose  panegyric  as  it  is.  VN'lial 
is  needed  is  that  we  should  watch  America  more  closely,  which 
in\-olves  knowing  America  better,  which  involves  going  there." 


OUR  BUILDINGS  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  EUROPE 

THAT  ARCHITECTURE  IS  A  CIVIC  ART  and  that 
American  architects  apprehend  this  as  its  mission 
seems  to  be  the  impression  derived  from  an  exhibition 
of  American  architectural  designs  held  in  IManehester,  England. 
This  view  is  imprest  by  a  writer  for  the  Guardian  of  that  city, 
who  urges  the  people  of  Manchester  to  go  and  see  the  show.  ' '  We 
have  been  told  for  a  long  time  that  the  buildings  of  the  United 
States  are  the  finest  in  the  modern  world,"  he  writes;  "here, 
in  evidence  of  the  existence  of  so  many  fine  buildings  con- 
sistent in  style  with  one  another,  is  proof  of  the  statement." 
We   read : 

"Individuals  or  groups  of  people — bankers,  manufacturers, 
railway  companies,  religious  bodies,  pri^-ate  householders — who 
put  up  buildings  without  regard  to  their  effect  in  relation  to 
their  surroundings,  are  reallj^  bad  citizens.  And  the  worst  archi- 
tecture— that  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century — belongs  to  the 
time  when  it  was  thought  that  people  could  enjoy  art  WTthout 
any  obligations  toward  their  neighbors.  The  most  individualist 
of  the  arts,  that  of  the  painter,  almost  monopolized  interest.  A 
man  might  have  fine  pictures  in  an  ugly  house  surrounded  by  a 
\cry  high  wall. 

"The  community,  of  counse,  has  a  reciprocal  obligation.  It 
should  ensure,  far  more  effectively  than  it  has  done  in  Man- 
chester, for  example,  that  fine  buildings  should  have  good  sites. 
Then  still  finer  buildings  would  be  put  up.  The  American  archi- 
tectural photographs,  even  those  which  illustrate  private  hou.ses, 
seem  to  show  a  heartier  sense  than  we  have  yet  developed  of 
public  relationship,  a  greater  realization  of  the  fact  that  every 
building  is  part  of  the  public  life  of  the  community  as  well  as  of 
the  private  life  of  those  who  live  or  work  in  it.  And  the  co- 
operation that  this  induces  between  clients,  architects,  and  the 
public  at  large — a  subordination  of  indi\'idual  whims  to  the 
general  good — has  always  been  one  of  the  factors  making  for 
fine  architecture.  This  cooperation  has  been  made  more  effec- 
tive in  America,  so  far  as  public  buildings  are  concerned,  by  a 
general  consistency  of  style.  In  this  the  Americans  seem  (o 
have  been  more  successful  than  most  European  groups  of  archi- 
tects. Their  inspiration  has  come  from  Europe,  it  is  true,  but 
distance  has  enabled  them  to  take  a  far  more  comprehensive 
and  judicial  view  of  European  architecture  as  a  whole.  The 
unity  of  spirit  in  buildings  c<'nturies  apart  in  time,  or  se])araled 
by  half  a  dozen  jxjlitical  frontiers,  must  be  far  cleaner  lo  them 
than  it  can  be  to  us,  who  are  so  intensely  conscious  of  the  local 
differences.  It  is,  therefore,  much  easier  for  them  to  select  im- 
partially those  features  from  the  architecture  of  many  i)eriods 
and  countries  which  are  most  api)ropriate  to  present-day  needs. 
The  fact  that  their  own  early  colonial  architecture — illustrated 
here  by  some  fine  examples — belongs  to  a  time  when  domestic 
architecture  was  especially  suitable  to  its  purposes  and  when 
larger  buildings  were  simple  and  dignified,  is  a  further  help. 
Without  the  great  romantic  effects  of  medieval  architecture  the 
American  buildings  give  a  peculiar  sense  of  fitness  for  their  use 
and  expressiveness  of  their  function.  The  refinement  and  (he 
great  scholarship  which  Professor  Reilly  spoke  of  last  week  as 
especially  distinguishing  them  must  come,  as  he  said,  from  the 
cumulative  effort  of  many  minds  cooperating  on  the  same  i)rob- 
lems  and  arriving  at  a  perfect  .solution.  It  is  interesting  to  see, 
ill  the  work  of  one  firm  of  architects,  during  thirty  years,  an 
increasing  purity  of  style,  as  fineness  of  proportion  ratlier  (haii 
elaboration  of  detail  becomes  the  ideal." 


EPIDEMIC  OF  CHURCH  BUILDING  IN  THE  SOUTH 


A  PRACTICAL  REPLY  1o  religious  pessimists  is  l.ciiig 
given  by  the  South,  which  is  now  eonseerating  more 
tlum  S2o,000.000  in  the  building  of  new  churches,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  only  suggesti-\e  of  still  greater  acti\ities  that 
will  be  seen  in  the  near  future.  During  the  eight  months  preced- 
ing the  fii-st  of  June,  as  reported  from  week  to  week  iu  the  Con- 
struction Department  of  the  Manufacturers  Record  (Baltimore), 
360  church  buildings  Avere  completed  or  started  in  the  South, 
or  inore  than  one  a  day,  each  invohiug  a  cost  of  more  than 


Courtesy  ot  "  i'tie  Manufacturers  Record,"  Baltimore. 

ONE  OF  360  NEW  CITADELS  OF   RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

First   Baptist  Church  of  Slireveport.   La.,  erected   at   a  cost   of  S500,000.  and  containing  auditorium, 
gymnasium,   Sunday-school    rooms,    broadcasting    station,    roof    garden,     banquet     hall    and     nursery. 


started  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1921  and  which  are  not  included 
in  these  figures.  ]\Iany  structures  are  so  costly  and  of  such 
an  imposing  architectural  nature  that  they  have  been  in  course 
of  construction  for  eighteen  months  or  more.  A  great  many  of 
the  churches  now  l)uilding  are  but  a  ])art  of  the  ultimate  unit, 
for  some  congregations  are  simply  erecting  the  foundations  for  the 
main  structure,  or  Sunday-school  buildings  which  will  be  used 
until  the  jiuiin  structure  has  been  completed. 

"JNIany  of  the  buildings  now  under  construction  are  of  im- 
pressive and  beautiful  architectural  effect,  embodying  all  the 
newest  ideas  in  church  equipment  and  facilities.    Se\eral  churches 

on  which  the  preliminary  work  has 
begun,  will  cost  Sr)00,000  or  over. 
Some  buildings  recently  erected  or 
now  going  tip  are  fireproof,  steel 
frame,  brick,  stone,  stucco,  terra- 
cotta, or  limestone  finish,  with 
slate,  tile  and  copper  roofs  much 
in  evidence,  while  the  interior  fur- 
nishings and  decorations  are  in 
keeping  with  the  main  structure. 
Wooden  buildings  are  not  being 
erected  for  church  purposes,  ex- 
cept in  country  districts." 


Even  with  all  these  operations 
now  in  full  swing,  the  program  for 
dotting  the  South  with  churches 
will  not  end  with  them,  for  we 
are  told  that  there  are  still  many 
more  plans  for  new  buildings  in 
the  hands  of  architects  and  con- 
tractors and  that  they  are  to  be 
released  in  the  near  future  for 
immediate  construction. 

A  summarj'  of  church  building 
in  the  South  during  the  eight 
months  preceding  June,  as  com- 
piled bj'  the  Manufacturers  Record, 
for  structures  costing  .§10,000  or 
more,  is  as  follows: 


SIO.OOO,  with  a  total  outlay  of  more  than  §23,000,000.  If  to 
this  were  added  the  improvements  costing  less  than  $10,000  to 
existing  churches,  and  for  building  smaller  churches,  the  ag- 
gregate, says  the  Record,  would  rtm  to  more  than  .S2o.000.000. 
Even  these  figures,  it  is  said,  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
for  there  are  many  church  buildings,  large  and  small,  for  which 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  money  for  construction  has  been 
raised.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  plans  have  been  announced  for 
scores  of  chtirches  involving  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  millions 
which  will  be  under  way  in  the  near  future,  but  whose  cost  is 
not  included  in  the  figures  just  given.  Dm'ing  the  seventeen 
weeks  preceding  the  final  w^eek  in  [May  contracts  were  let  in  the 
Sotith  for  churches  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  §6,776,000,  and  as 
the  final  cost  always  largeh'  exceeds  the  contract  price,  these 
figures,  w-e  are  told,  could  easilj-  be  increased  by  50  per  cent,  and 
still  be  conservative,  for  the  estimates  as  to  S2o,000,000  now  going 
into  church  buildings,  or  the  .?6, 700,000  of  contracts  during  the 
seventeen  weeks,  do  not  include  the  cost  of  equipment  or  furnish- 
ing or  other  expenses,  but  simph-  the  contract  price  for  the  build- 
ings themselves.     Furthermore,  and — 

"in  addition  to  the  360  church  buildings  reported  as  repre- 
senting, with  the  small  structures,  a  cost  of  §25,000,000,  there 
are  scores  of  churches  which  have  been  completed,  or  which  were 
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Some  of  the  church  buildings  wiU  run  close  to  a  million  dollars 
in  cost.  The  First  Ivlethodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  will  have  entailed  an  expenditure  of  .$850,000  when  com- 
pleted. Another  imposing  structure  is  that  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  of  Houston,  Texas,  ultimately  to  cost  $600,000.  Some 
of  the  buildings  alreadj-  contain  new  departures  in  style  and 
structure.     For  instance. 
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"The  new  $500,000  building  of  tlie  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  used  for  the  first  time  April  9,  contains  features 
heretofore  unknown  in  church  architecture.  A  10-story  tower, 
together  wuth  connecting  rooms  in  the  annex,  furnishes  quarters 
for  a  Sunday-school  of  3,000  and  12  young  people's  societies. 
One  of  the  first  radio  broadcasting  stations  in  the  world  owned 
and  operated  by  a  church  is  installed  in  the  tower,  and  sermons, 
lectures,  musical  concerts,  etc.,  will  be  broadcasted  dailj'.  The 
axiditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  3,000,  and  ^vilI  be  used  as  a 
civic  and  educational  center,  being  fitted  with 
costly  organ,  an  echo  organ  and  a  chime  connec- 
tion. A  roof  garden  with  accommodations  for 
1 ,000  forms  the  fourth  floor  of  the  main  building, 
and  will  be  used  during  tke  summer  for  outdoor 
services,  musical  concerts  and  social  gatherings. 
A  banquet  room  uall  seat  500  at  two  tables.  A 
gymnasium  is  located  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  in 
the  tower;  a  fully  equipped  nursery  is  in  the  base- 
ment, under  the  superA^sion  of  a  nurse  who  will 
care  for  the  children  while  their  parents  are  at 
church  or  while  shopping.  A  dining-room  will  serve 
lunch  to  several  hundred  working  girls  daily.  A 
13-bell  chime  occupies  the  ninth  floor  of  the  tower. 
The  structure,  uniting  the  main  building  of  four 
stories  and  the  tower  contains  51,000  square  feet  of 
floor-space,  and  it  is  in  use  every  hour  of  the  week, 
ten  workers  being  employed  to  super%'ise  the  various 
actiAaties." 

Among  others  mentioned  are  a  $400,000  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Washington,  a  8()00,000  Baptist 
church  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  a  $300,000  Christian 
church  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A  large  number  of 
Catholic  churches  are  also  being  erected  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  most  imposing  of  these,  says 
the  Record,  is  probably  the  Church  for  Sisters  of 
Divine  Providence,  at  San  Antonio,  costing  .$;i00,000.  St. 
Jo.seph's  Catholic  Church,  at  Thibodaux,  La.,  costing  .$250,000, 
is  building  a  new  rectory  to  cost  $;i5,000;  and  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Name,  Miami,  Fla.,  plans  to  expend  about  $.500,000  in  a 
new  building. 


ROME'S  QUARREL  WITH  THE  METHODISTS 

BAD  CATHOLICS,  NOT  GOOD  METHODLSTS,  will 
result  from  the  Methodist  invasion  of  Rome,  according 
to  a  Catholic  view-point,  and  the  challenge  offered  by  the 
Methodist  and  other  Protestant  influences  in  the  Eternal  City 
is  now  definitely  taken  up  by  the  entry  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus into  the  field.     The  Methodists  are  unauthorized  proselyters, 
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NO  WAY  ENGAGED  IN   RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSY." 

Hearn,  European  Commissioner,  says  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
ill  devote  much  attention  to  teacliing  sports  to  Italian  youth. 


TRAINING  "MISSIONARIES  OF  REVOLT" 

PROLETARIAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND 
are  said  to  be  growing  dangerouslj'  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, and  are  creating  much  alarm  among  English 
churchmen  because  the  schools  have  a  definite  policy  of  turn- 
ing "children  of  tender  years  from  the  religion,  morals,  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  master  class,"  and  sowing  in  their  minds  the 
seeds  of  "the  revolutionary  conception  of  life."  These  Sunday- 
schools,  says  The  Christian  Century  (Undenominational),  have 
sprung  up  within  the  last  three  years,  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Socialist  Sunday-school  movement  started  in  1896 — 
tho  the  new  movement  is  trying  to  inject  the  idea  of  red  revolu- 
tion into  socialism.  Tho  .songs  taught  in  the  proletarian  Sun- 
day-schools are  said  to  be  songs  of  revolt;  "their  spirit  a  spirit 
of  intense,  bitter,  extreme  class-hatred."  In  addition,  we  are 
told, 

"They  have  a  full-fledged  set  of  catechisms  in  which  England 
is  denounced  and  Russia  praised  as  'the  one  bright  spot  on  earth.' 
Religion  is  scorned,  patriotism  derided,  and  the  national  flag 
insulted,  as  a  part  of  the  ritual  each  Sundaj'  morning.  Everything 
is  made  attractive  with  games,  acting,  and  stories  of  revolution 
and  of  revolutionary  heroes.  The  children  are  taught  to  be 
missionaries  of  revolt  at  home,  in  school,  and  on  the  playground. 
These  schools  flourish  chiefly  in  the  Glasgow  area  and  in  South 
Wales,  but  they  are  beginning  to  appear  in  London.  What 
strikes  us  is  not  only  the  ingenuity  and  efficiency  of  the  propa- 
ganda, but  the  fact  that  the  Sunday-school,  too  often  neglected 
by  the  church  itself,  should  be  found  to  be  the  most  effective 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  revolution.  If  it  is 
the  best  weapon  at  hand  for  the  ser\ice  of  class-hatred,  surely  it 
can  be  made  more  fruitful  in  behalf  of  the  gospel  of  love  with 
which  alone  these  dangerous  influences  can  be  met." 


say  the  Catholics,  and  can  succeed  only  in  creating  doubt  where 
before  were  certainty  and  faith.  The  Methodists,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain  that  they  are  in  Rome,  not  to  fight  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  to  combat  the  doubt  and  indifference  already 
existing  there,  and  that  they  have  as  much  right  in  Italy  as  the 
Catholic  Church  has  in  America.  The  long-standing  irritation 
between  the  two  was  greatly  increased  when  the  JMethodists 
purchased  in  1920  a  site  for  a  college  on  Monte  Mario,  a  beautiful 
hill  overlooking  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  Great  outcry 
against  the  purchase  was  made  at  the  time,  and  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  the 
]Methodists  "come  to  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  unauthorized,  and  fail  to  respect  th<>  faith  existing  there." 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  entered  Italy  during  the  war,  also  fell 
under  the  papal  ban  as  tending  to  weaken  the  faith  of  Catholic 
children,  and  finally  Pope  Benedict  XV  summoned  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  to  inaugurate  their  welfare  work  in  Italj-  as  an  offset 
to  those  influences  which  it  was  feared  might  undermine  Catholic 
faith  in  the  Italian  youth.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  accepted 
the  summons,  and  voted,  through  the  Supreme  Council,  to  spend 
$1,000,000  in  the  project.  Headquarters  for  the  organizatioti 
have  been  secured  in  Rome,  Pope  Pius  XI  has  donated  papal  land 
to  be  used  as  an  athletic  field,  and  Edward  L.  Hearn,  Knights 
of  Columbus  European  Commissioner,  announces  that  the  work 
is  definitely  begun.  In  order  to  set  forth  its  timeliness  and  the 
urgent  need  for  the  welfare  work  planned  by  the  Knights  for 
Italj',  Cardinal  Dougherty,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  writes 
in  a  special  letter  to  Columbia,  organ  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus: 

"Italy  has  been  almost  cruslit  by  the  burden  of  the  World 
War;  and  she  will  not  be  on  her  feet  again  for  many  years. 

"Taking  advantage  of  her  poverty,  various  Protestant  sects 
of  the  United  States  have  founded  on  her  soil  institutions  styled 
educational  or  charitable,  whereas  they  are  instruments  for  the 
perversion  of  Italians.  These  proselytizers  have  established 
themseh^es  in  Rome  where  they  have  opened  settlement  houses 
as  a  lure  for  Italians  to  barter  their  birthright  of  the  Faith  for 
temporal  gain. 

"They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  plan  the  erection  of  a  structure 
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overlookiug:  the  Cathedral  of  Si.  Ptter,  llie  Vatit'au,  and  tho 
whole  city  of  RoiiU'.  In  lluir  hatred  of  the  Papaev,  the\  ha\e 
frateniized  with  the  iufatnoiis  Nathan,  Masonie  lodges,  followers 
of  the  ai)os1ate  monk,  (iiordaiio  Bruno,  and  ))iiblishers  of  seur- 
rilons  literature  t.gainst  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Caiholie  Church. 
These  revilers  of  our  holy  relisjion.  these  seducers  of  her  poor 
children,  have  been  financed  h\  American  money.  It  is  fitting 
that  their  propaganda  be  offset  with  funds  contributed  by 
.\mericau  Catholics.  By  undertaking  such  a  work,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  will  save  many  to  our  Holy  Church,  ami  will  solac(> 
the  heart  of  our  Holy  Father.  They  have  aided  other  countries, 
especially  Catholic  France.  Surely,  when  r<'(piested  by  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  they  will  not  fail  to  e.xteud  a  heljnng  hand  to 
the  center  of  Christendom." 

Pope  Pius  did  not  castigate  foreign  missionary  intervention  in 
Rome,  says  Commissioner  Hearn  in  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  his  interview  with  the  Pope.  "He  has  his  owti  opinion 
of  it,  as  every  cultured  Italian  has.  The  Pope  makes  enemies  of 
no  men.  It  is  his  concern  to  care  for  tlie  faith  of  the  ])eo])le  of 
Italy,  and  wliateAer  obstacles  are  placed  in  his  path  he  must  meet 
with  the  means  he  desires  to  use.  He  has  selected  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  to  do  a  work  for  him  that  can  not  be  accom])lished 
by  any  Haliun  organization."  E.xpressly  declaring  that  the 
Knights  are  "in  no  way  involved  in  religious  controversy,"  !Mr. 
Hearn  writes  that  their  work  in  Italy  is  being  financed  entirely 
by  funds  altogether  distinct  from  their  war  funds  and  that  much 
attention  will  be  devote:l  to  teaching  sports  to  the  Italian  youth. 
The  Pope  is  reported  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  results 
of  the  interview  with  Commissioner  Hearn,  and  stated,  as  the 
latter  quotes  him: 

"It  is  very  fitting  that  you  undertake  this  task,  for  it  is  no  less 
important  than  any  other  kind  of  relief  work.  You  will  bring 
closer  the  relations  between  your  country  and  Italy.  I  have  a 
profound  admiration  for  the  idealism  of  America,  which  is 
none  the  less  practical  and  can  see  the  advantage  to  domestic 
morale  of  the  extension  to  other  countries  of  advantages  which 
America  enjoys.  Italy  is  still  struggling  from  the  economic  dis- 
advantages entailed  by  the  war;  and  in  coming  to  us  with  your 
strength  you  are  bestowing  upon  us  an  unqualified  blessing." 

The  story  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus  were  to  be  organized 
definitely  to  fight  the  ]Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  not 
credited  by  it  at  first,  says  The  Central  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist),  but  it  has  since  been  "disillusioned"  by  the  letter  of 
Cardinal  Dougherty  to  Columbia  "aimed  at  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church."  Yet  is  it  not  a  basic  principle  of  Americanism, 
asks  the  Adrocatc,  "that  any  religion  has  a  right  to  i)ropagate  it- 
self by  proper  and  honorable  means?"     ^Moreover. 

"Is  not  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  United  States  the  bene- 
ficiary of  that  principle?-  If  both  of  these  questions  must  be 
affirmatively  answered,  stop,  look  at  it  a  minute:  Is  it  not  some- 
what of  an  un-American  exhibition  for  an  American  organization 
to  go  to  Rome  Avith  the  avowed  purpose,  and  under  definite  and 
distinct  instructions,  to  make  war  on  the  Alethodist  Church 
which  in  Italy,  with  the  fuU  consent  and  welcome  of  the  Italian 
Ciovernment — is  doing  in  Rome  precisely  and  only  what  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  doing  in  the  United  States?" 

"^Methodism  create  doubt!"  exclaims  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  another  organ  of  the  JMethodist  Church,  in  repudiating 
the  complaint  made  against  the  IMethodists  in  Rome.  Method- 
ists, it  declares,  are  in  Italy  "to  find  doubt  and  eliminate  it." 
Instead  of  weakening  faith, 

"We  are  there  to  restore  faith  and  certainty;  to  establish  con- 
fidence and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Christianity  where  they  are 
now  so  much  needed.  We  are  not  there  to  continue  a  Catholic- 
Methodist  controversy,  but  if  possible  to  join  in  cooperation 
against  the  common  enemies  of  Christian  civilization.  We  are 
there  to  help  eliminate  disease  and  death  and  ignorance  and 
social  apathy  and  irreligion  and  infidelity  and  atheism  and  to 
rebuild  the  altars  of  faith  and  good-will.  ^Methodism  has  entered 
into  Rome  wi'ih  a  determination  to  succeed,  not  in  the  interests 
of  a  denomination,  but  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  humanity." 


K!GHrii>J(;    THE  FUNDAMENTALISTS 

HKKFS^  HINTERS  "fairly  l.urned  llie  paper"  in 
Columbus,  ().,  recently  when  they  published  what 
they  thought  about  the  " Tlu'tjlogical  Seventeen,"  a 
body  of  liberal-minded  ministers  who  believed  the  time  had  come 
to  offer  "a  more  rational,  .scientific  and  progres.sive  presentation 
of  the  claims  of  the  Christian  faith."  As  a  consequence,  we  are 
told,  everybody  in  town  began  talking  religion,  and  among  those 
whose  facility  with  the  pen  gave  them  entrance  to  the  newspapers 
the  controversy  became  so  bitter  that  it  would  appear  that  if 
some  folks  had  their  way,  "there  certainly  w^ould  be  a  literal  and 
effective  hell."  The  "Theological  Seventeen,"  whose  active 
membershi])  just  now  is  only  fifteen,  includes,  writes  Edwnn  A. 
Ralph  in  The  CongregntioiKilist,  six  ^Methodists,  four  C^ongre- 
gationalists,  three  Episcopalians,  on(>  Baptist  and  one  Presby- 
terian, who  meet  once  a  month  to  discuss  questions  of  theology, 
lihi!oso])hy  and  sociology.  They  came  to  the  conclusion,  we 
are  told,  that  they  were  under  obligation  to  the  community  "to 
present  their  "siew's  as  constructively  as  possible  to  the  general 
I)ublie,  for  the  tvrofold  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  constructive 
view^s  he'.d  by  leading  men  in  our  schools  and  churches,  and 
al.so  to  an.swer  the  aggressive  attempts  of  the  Fundamentalists 
to  carry  things  their  way."  A  program  was  arranged  under  the 
general  topic,  "Clu-istian  Faith  for  Men  of  To-day,"  "thepur- 
]>o.se  being  to  give  .some  estimate  of  lesser  values,  and  to  indicate 
the  superior  merit  of  those  spiritual  ideals  that  are  large  enough 
to  command  the  devotion  of  the  individual  and  the  race."  A 
week  was  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  ])rogram,  "without  con- 
troversy on  the  one  hand,  or  apology  on  the  other,"  and  the 
cooperation  was  asked  of  all  who  "aim  to  glorify  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  incarnate  his  ideals  in  terms  of  human  living."  No  notice 
was  taken  of  the  Fundamentalists. 

Two  pj'ominent  efT(H?ts  are  said  to  have  resulted  from  the 
Institute.  One  was  the  winning  of  many  men  to  a  renewed 
interest  in  religious  questions,  while  the  other  "was  the  stirring 
up  of  the  most  virulent  opposition  in  the  ranks  of  Fundamen- 
talists and  other  conservatives,"  who  countered  with  "t^-pical 
Fundamentalist  meetings,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
characterized  by  more  spleen  than  is  customary.  No  stone 
was  left  unturned  that  the  'Seventeen'  and  all  their  ilk  might 
be  properly  punished  and  discomfited."     In  short,  we  are  told,— 

"The  result  of  their  activities  has  been  to  bring  to  the  surface 
all  in  human  life  that  is  ugly,  and  to  parade  for  the  defense  of  the 
Gospel  the  unlovely  traits  that  the  Gosjiel  is  intended  to  over- 
come. It  was  a  sorry  spectacle.  Sorrier  still  was  the  spectacle 
on  the  following  Sunday,  Avhen  the  ministers  of  Christian 
churches,  many  of  Avhom  did  not- attend  the  Institute  conducted 
by  the  'Seventeen,'  but  depended  on  hearsay  or  newspaper 
reports,  'answered'  the  'Seventeen,'  lending  themselves  to  lan- 
gxxage  that  was  decidedly  unworthy  of  men  who  claim  to  be 
ministers  of  Christ.  So  bitter  and  rough  were  letters  sent  to  the 
newspapers,  that  one  pa])er  carried  an  editorial  explaining  that 
the  editor  would  not  allow  them  to  be  seen  in  his  columns.  Surely, 
if  the  Gospel  must  be  thus  defended,  its  way  in  the  world  must 
necessarily  become  very  slow  and  uncertain!  Nor  is  this  all; 
efforts  are  being  made  to  drive  from  their  denominations  some 
of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  program  of  the 'Seventeen.' " 

Unchecked,  there  is  no  telling,  says  the  writer,  to  what 
extremes  the  protest  against  modern  thinking  will  go,  or  to  what 
serious  controversies  it  will  bring  us.     As  he  sees  it: 

"The  time  is  now  here  when  men  of  modem  spirit  must,  in 
constructive,  dignified  fashion  project  the  present-day  con^ie- 
tions  far  and  wide  into  the  life  of  this  country.  The  '  Seventeen ' 
here  in  Columbus  has  come  to  no  conclusion  on  which  they  are 
more  united  than  this:  We  have  started  to  do  something  that 
we  thought  ought  to  be  done;  we  are  now  convinced  that  the 
times  demand  that  what  we  have  begun  be  pushed  forward  to  its 
logical  conclusion  in  repeated  efforts  to  present  the  modem  view 
and  to  educate  the  people  to  understand  it  and  to  gain  the  values 
that  it  presents." 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


AQUATINT  FRAMED  IN  GOLD 

By  Amy  Lowti.i, 

WE  are  grateful  to  >\;iss  Loweil  for 
choosing  a  f'au\as  that  will  en- 
able us  to  reproduce  her  picture  witi^out 
cutting.  Such  a  study  as  this  from  the 
New  York  Xaliun  is  one  tf  the  best  justifi- 
cations of  vera  libre: 

Six  fliglits  up  in  an  oiit-of-dato  apartment  house 
W'hei'e  all  the  dooi--jamh.s  and   wainscots  are  of 

black   walnut 
And  the  last  tenant  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty. 
Tick-tock,  the  grandfather's  clock, 
Crowded  into  a  corner  against  the  black  walnut 
wainscot. 

Surrounded  by  the  house-gods  of  her  family  for 

three  generations: 
Teakwood  cabinets,  rice-paper  picture-books,  .slim, 

comfortless  chairs  of  spott«xl  bamboo. 
Too   many   hou.'<e-gods   for   the  space  allot te'l 

them,  exuding  an  old  and  corroding  l)eauty,  a 

beauty  faded  and  smelling  of  the  past. 
Tick-tock,   the  grandfather's  clock, 

Accurately    telling    the    time,    but    forgetting 

whether  it  is  to-day  or  yesterday. 

Sleeping  every  night  in  a  walnut   bcd.slead 
With  a  headboard  like  the  end  of  a  family  pew; 
Waking   every    morning    to   tin;   pholograph.s   of 

dead  relations. 
Dead  relations  sifted  all  over  the  hou.se. 
Accumulated  in  drifts  like  du.st  or  .snow, 
Tick-tock,.  the  grandfather's  clock. 
Indifferently  keeping  up  an  old  traditica 
Unconcernedly  registering  the  anniversaries  of 

illnesses  and  deaths, 
But  omitting  the  births,  they  were  so  long  ago. 

The  lady  is  neither  young  nor  old. 

She  walks  like  a  waxwork  among  licr  crumbling 
possessions. 

She  is  automatic  and  ageless  like  the  clock. 

And  she,  too,  is  of  a  bygone  pattern. 

She  sits  at  her  frugal  dirmer. 

Careful  of  its  ancient  etifiuettc. 

Opposite  the  portrait  of  a  great-aunt 

Done  by  a  forgotten  painter. 

The  portrait  lived  once,  it  would  srem. 

To  judge  by  the  cociuetry  of  its  attire. 

But  the  lady  has  always  been  a  wax^work. 

Of  no  age  in  particular. 

But   of  an    tmquestioned    ancestry. 
Tick-lock,    the   grandfather's   ckx-k. 
Ironically  recording  an  hour  of  no  importance. 

Tho  the  Dnnhle  Dialer  (New  Orleans) 
is  one  of  the  young  insurgents,  yet  it  pre- 
serves a  grateful  sanity,  especially  in  its 
\'erse  wliich  we  pass  on  in  these  specimens 
from  the  June  issue: 

SELENE 

By  .Toski'u  Camphki.t, 

I 

"The   Moon   Rose   Up" 

The  moon  rose  up  in  a  dove-wingerl  sk\ . 
The  wafer  moon  went    drifting  by. 

The  dovt-wing  deei)ened  intr)  blue. 

The  moon  turned  silver,  (he  stars  looked  thro'. 

Black  tufted  fir  boughs,  blown  lo  flame 
By  the  gusty  wind  that  went  and  came. 

Till  the  .sea.  unseen  in  the  gathering  night. 
Strewed  the  di.stance  with  rrests  of  white. 


What  tho'  the  like"  had  fallen  before. 

I    Knelt   to   Beauty,   and   shut    m.v   door. 

II 

"Into    the    Gathered    Cor.\fii;i-d;;  ' 

Into  the  gathered  cornfields  the  moon  comf«  red 

and  round ; 
The  night^bee  passes  witii  a  l)w,  l:iimming  .sound. 

On  the  silent  shore  the  rl)b-tido  (Irowses; 
Dusk  like  a  dream  lies  over  the  farmhou.ses. 

The  wind   barely   stirs   the  dew-he^vy   fern; 
TIk!  fox  has  stolen  from  the  cairn. 

Sleep  claims   the   tillage,   rock-land   f.nd   the   un- 
known sky, 
V/here  the  gay  Northern  lights  pale  now  and  die 

P;de  now  and  die,  as  the  r<!d  moon  i)ales, 
Wliitening,   dwindling  the  higher  it  sails. 


Just  to  bring  back  one  of  the  lighter 
moods  of  the  war,  av<>  give  this  "Poem 
from  Punch''  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  It  fits 
in  with  the  present  or  a.ny  vacation  season: 

BY  THE  CANAL  IN  FLANDERS 

By  Nor.mav  D.vvev 

By  the  canal  in  Flanders  I  watche<I  a  barge's  prow 
Creep  slowly   past   th(^  pojilar-trees;   and   there   I 

made  a  vow 
That  when  these  wars  are  ovct  and  I  am  home  at 

last , 
However  much  I  travel  I  shall  not  travel  fast. 

Horses  and  cars  and  yachts  and  planes:     I've  ivt 

more   use   for   such; 
Cor  in  three  years  of  war's  alarms  I've  hurried  f  r 

too  much ; 
.\nd  now   I  drcun  of  .something  sure,  silent   and 

slow  and  large; 
."■Ml  when  tlie  war  is  over — wlij,  I    mean  to  huj  a 

barge. 

***** 

I'll   moor  my  craft  Iwsidc  your  lawn;  So  ui)  and 

make  goo<l  cheer! 
Pluck  me  your  greenest   saladsl     Draw  me  your 

cooU^t  Ix'cr! 
For  I  intend  t«  limch  with  you  and  t:dk  an  hour 

or  more 
Of  how  wc  ased  to  hustle  i:»  the  good  i  Id  d;:ys  (  f 

war. 

A  FKiKNi)  of  ours  once  talked  to  an  audi- 
( nee  on  fairy  lore  and  was  asked  by  an 
auditor  if  site  had  ever  seen  a  fairy.  When 
she  said  yes,  he  queried,  "  How  do  you  know 
it  was  a  fairy?"  "What  else  could  it  have 
been?"  was  her  counter,  and  tho  questioner 
was  silenced.  St.  Xicholas  (June)  shows 
that  the  skei)tic  is  still  a!)road: 


WARNING  TO  ALL  FAIRIES 

(Sir     Arthur     Conan-Doi/I''     ripintx    that     he    has 
p'liii'o'jraphs   of  fairirs. — News   item.) 

Hv  Hamilton   Fisu  Armstromg 

Puck,  go  hide  in  some  harebell; 

Mab.  conceal  your  face. 
Lest    an    evil    camera-man 

"Snap"  your  poise  and  gra<;c. 

Wary  you  have  ever  been 

As  the  spotted  fawn. 
Sporting  in  the  misty  light^j 

On  the  edge  of  dawn. 


Dangers  new  fjeset  you  now; 

Men  of  science   want 
Pictures  of  your  airy  crew 

In  their  forest  haunt. 

Leprechaun,  beneath  a  leaf 
Creep  without  delay; 

Xever  let  the  camera-man 
Catch  you  out  by  day. 

Pixies  and  all  Little  Men, 
Leave  your  tasks   undone 

If  you  run  the  slightest  risk 
Of  going  home  by  sun. 


hills 


Vou  who  hatnit  tlie  magic 

Up  by  gray  Clencoe, 
Scan  the  patches  in  the  gorse 

Ere  abroad  you  go. 

They  are  armed  with  Inilbs  and  plates. 

Set  by  rule  of  ihumb. 
Waiting  underneath  the  hedge 

To  catch  you  as  you  come. 

Gather  in  the  oaken  groves 

Beneath  the  mistletoe — 
But,  Iftst  your  faces  get  in  print, 

Go  home  by  firefly  glow! 

Neriads  and  0:'(-ads, 

.Ml  you  woody  sprites. 
Keep  you  to  your  wells  and  groves. 

Save  on  inky  nights. 

Where  the  fairy  rings  ar;:;o 
Through   the   summer   grass. 

There  lie  prying  scientists, 
Hoping  you  will  pa.ss. 

Wk  must  be  equipped  with  the  ps;eho- 
aiuilytic  method  if  we  are  to  "get  away" 
Avith  modern  ])oetry.  We  may  sympa- 
thize with  the  London  Spectator's  baffle- 
ment and  l)e  gratefid  that  the  poetry  editor 
took  the  step  revealed  in  his  note.  "For 
my  own  satisfaction  I  asked  Mr.  Armstrong 
for  the  interpretation  of  his  vision.  The 
I)ool  is  the  mind,  particularly  the  sub- 
conscious mind;  the  young  bathers  who 
troiilije  the  water  are  the  images  and  ideas 
c()ii\(  yed  in  poetry. — Poktuy  Editor." 

I»OETRY  AND  THE  SUBCONSCIOUS 

By  Marti.v   Akm.stron*} 

Dark   is  (he   mind's  fleep  flwelling. 

Roofed  and  walled  and  (l!)ored 

AVith  ancient  rock.     There  water,  slowly  welling 

Or  slowly  dripped,  is  stored 

In  a  dim,  deep,  dreaming  pool 

Unvexed  by  rain  or  sunlight  or  the  cool 

Wings  of  th«^  winds,  imtroubled  by  joy  or  grieving. 

Or  the  bitterness  or  tlie  c^cstas.v  of  living. 

Till    the    wliite    young    bathers    come,    warily 

(reading. 
Lovely,   desired,   with  rosy   flesh 
Like  the  apple-bloom  on  the  grey  bough  spreading 
In  April,  and  (heir  feet  refresh 
Like  April  (he  gre.v  riesert  place. 

But  when  wi(h  a  sudden  freakish  grace 

They  break  (h(^  pool's  long  sleep  in  an  airy  flight 

Of  diving,   the  dim   pool   lakes  light, 

IJIooms  to  .soft,  fire  in  a  thousand  eiu-ves  imfurled 

That  shed  a  glinnnering  beauty  on  roof  and  walls, 

.\nd  rouse  in  I  hose  stern  halLs 

Laughing  musi<r  of  water,  and  the  death 

Of  that  dark  imderworld 

Thrills  harp-like  with  new  ecstcisy  and  the  breath 

Of  a  thousand  buds  unciu'led. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS 


FI  RE'S  OUT,  or  at  least  under  control.  Loss  fully  covered 
l\v  insurance.  Not  such  a  frightful  loss,  either.  Con- 
Magration  really  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  the  new  struc- 
turo  to  be  erected  on  the  site  will  surpass  in  grandeur  and  prac- 
ticality the  one  destroyed. 

Figurativelj' — of  course,  figuratively — such  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  multitudes  of  obser^■ers  regarding  the  A\ild  doings  of 
c()nteni])orary  young  folks.  Tlie  preponderant  testimony  from 
college  presidents,  college  deans,  high-soliool  ]>rincipals,  scliool 
superintendents,  editors  of  re- 
ligious newspapers,  and  edito?"s 
of  college  weeklies  and  month- 
lies goes  to  show  that  the 
worst  is  past  or  even  that  what 
we  have  called  tlie  worst  was 
instead  a  manifestation  of 
tendencies  actually  beneficial. 
All  in  all,  the  opinions  set 
forth  by  these  optimistic  on- 
lookers constitute  a  A'igorous 
reply  to  the  letters  re\iewed 
in  last  week's  Digest,  and  it 
is  significant  that  they  come 
from  the  same  classes  of  ob- 
servers as  the  others  and  from 
the  same  localities — that  is  to 
say,  from  educational  centers 
in  Aortually  all  districts  of 
America. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
we  print  again  the  circular 
letter  which  The  Digest  sent 
out  and  to  which  our  correspondents  reply.     It  v.'as  worded  thus : 

A  year  ago  The  Digest  gathered  opinions  from  all  over  the 
country  on  dress,  dancing,  manners,  and  general  moral  standards, 
especially  as  these  matters  affected  young  people.  The  material 
was  presented  under  the  heading  "Is  the  Younger  Generation 
in  Peril".*"  and  aroused  considerable  comment  from  all  quarters. 
There  does  not  seem,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  nearly  so  much 
discussion  of  this  subject  as  there  was  a  year  ago,  but  of  that 
little  a  large  part  is  xmfavorable. 

\Vill  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
there  has  been  a  change,  and,  if  so,  in  what  the  change  con- 
sists'.' Arc  conditions  worse  or  better?  What  are  the  causes'.' 
If  remedies  are  in  order,  what  remedies  would  you  suggest'? 
Yom*  opinion,  given  to  all  America  through  our  1,500,000  copies, 
with  millions  of  readers,  may  ]>e  of  great  value  to  parents, edu- 
cators, young  people,  and  others  directly  interested  in  the  rising 
generation.  Perhaps  the  crux  of  the  question  may  be  stated  in 
this  way: 

Is  society,  especially  the  younger  part  of  it,  undergoing  a 
revolution  in  morals,  in  manners,  or  in  both? 

In  replying  to  this  letter,  several  correspondents  assert  that 
much  of  the  alarm  oa  cr  our  young  people's  behavior  wjis  a  result 
of  sensational  and  wholly  groundless  reports  in  the  newspapers. 
"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  metropolitan  newspapers  find 
no  college  ncAvs  so  tempting  as  the  scandal  news  Avhich  comes 
from  college  and  university  communities,"  says  Brewster  P. 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  Michigan  Daily  (Ann  Arbor).  "Some 
uni\ersities,  it  wiU  be  noticed,  receive  much  more  such  unfavor- 
able publicity  than  do  others.  Investigation  -tt-ill  usually  prove 
that  these  institutions  are  located  near,  or  in,  large  cities,  where 
papers  with  a  yeUow  tendency,  are  published.  The  university 
is  a  place  where  scandal  can  easily  be  started,  and  the  papers 
play  on  this — manufacturing  much  news  with  but  little  basis." 


A  FOREIGN  REACTIOX  AGAINST  "IMMORALITY"  TALK. 

"The  Mrs.  Grundy  Association,"  runs  a  translation  of  the  caption 

that  accompanies  this  drawing  in  Aotcn  Kraker  (Amsterdam),  "iias 

at  last  found  a  model  that  will  meet  all  the  needs  of  modesty." 


"In  many  places  we  hear  charges  of  indi.scrirainate  and  even 
organized  immorality  on  the  part  of  young  i)eoplc  of  high-school 
age,"  agrees  President  Futrall  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
"If  the  persons  making  the  charges  are  called  on  for  evidence 
they  are  raroly  able  to  produce  any.  There  seems  to  be  a  type 
of  mind  which  is  always  glad  to  believe  that  the  world  is  going 
to  the  dogs  Avith  tlie  young  people  leading  the  way." 

^Meanwhile,  Ave  are  Avarned  by  numerous  obserA^ers  not  to  he 
too  seriously  distrest  OA^er  deA'elopments  whose  reality  no  one 

questions.  On  the  surface 
there  are  changes.  How  deep 
do  they  go?  R.  L.  Nye,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  SATacuse  University,  replies 
in  this  optimistic  way: 

"The  manner-  of  dress  on 
the  part  of  girls,  a  general 
'boldness'  in  their  attitude 
toAvard  the  other  sex,  appar- 
ently less  of  the  restraint  of 
social  conA'ention,  has  led  many 
of  us  older  prudes  to  judge  that 
there  is  a  corresponding  laxity 
of  morals.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  the  case." 

"My  conclusion,"   says   H. 

Truman  Bates,  superintendent 

of  schools  at  Somerset,  Mass., 

"is  that  despite  the  fact  that 

sex  is  unduly  emphasized  by 

fashions   and   the  dance  hall, 

we  hear  and  know  of  no  more 

immorality    than   at   prcAdous 

periods  in  the   history  of  society"     A   student  editor,  AndreAV 

Hamilton,  of  the  Ellsworth  Student  (Iowa  Falls,  la,),  believes, 

similarly,  that: 

"The  younger  generation  is  perhaps  quite  as  free  from  evil  as 
were  previous  generations.  The  greatest  trouble  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  appear  'fast'  because  'ev^erybody  else  does  it.'  The 
sophisticated  young  man-of-tho-world  and  his  little  .'flapper' 
are  not  dcA'oid  of  goodness,  as  some  righteous  souls  Avould  have 
us  beUcA'e;  they  do  not  themselves  understand  their  actions; 
they  are  just  'jazzy'  because  it  is  the  style  in  the  city." 

"The  current  idea  that  ev^ery  girl  haAing  bobbed  hair,  a  short 
skirt  and  silk  hose  is  of  the  flapper  type  is  erroneous.  It  is  simpl\' 
keei)ing  up  Avi'.li  the  Joneses,"  thinks  B.  F.  Weiss,  principal  of 
tlie  Kent  (O.)  High  School.  President  Atkinson  of  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  sends  us  a  cutting  in  Avhich  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  quotes  him  to  this  complimentary  effect: 

"On  the  Avhole,  I  appro A-e  of  the  modem  style  of  dress  and  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  it  is  as  a  general  thing  worn  for  au.\- 
immodest  motive.  Generally  sjieaking,  I  should  say  that  it 
has  not  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  morals. 

"The  use  of  rouge,  the  lipstick  and  the  eyebroAv  pencil  is 
pretty  general,  I  suspect.  It  is  silly  and  objectionable,  but  not 
immoral.  Whether  cigaret-sinoking  is  as  general  among  young 
girls,  I  do  not  knoAv.  I  hope  not;  but  e\en  this  practise  is  not 
immoral.    Calling  it  so  A\'ill  get  us  nowhere. 

"I  do  not  knoAv  Avhether  men  refuse  to  dance  Avith  girls  Avho 
do  not  'pet,'  smoke  and  drink. 

"]SIuch  of  the  criticism  is  due  to  the  natural  antagonism  that 
has  always  existed  and  Avill  always  exist  betAveen  the  old  and  the 
young.  As  one  of  the  'old  ones'  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  youth  of  to-day,  while  strangely  dift'erent,  is  more 
moral  than  the  youth  of  my  day." 

Equally  complimentary  to  the  young  idea  is  C.  R.  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Kansas  State  Collegian,  who  observ-es: 
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Youngsters,  cut  this  puzzle  out — 
It  surely  is  a  winner! 

Mothers,  cut  your  trouble  out- 
Just  serve  this  soup  for  dinner  ! 


fVEGETABLE 

m 


We  solve  your  problem! 

Combining  thirty-two  separate  and  distinct  ingredients 
into  one  delicious  soup  is  a  problem  you  would  find  both 
irksome  and  expensive.  Yet  such  a  hearty,  nourishing, 
full-flavored  soup  is  just  the  kind  you  desire  for  many  a 
meal.     Almost  without  lifting  a  finger,  you  can  enjoy  it  in 

CampbelFs  Vegetable  Soup 

To  rich  meat  broth,  made  from  selected  beef,  are  added 
choice  baby  lima  beans,  dainty  peas,  golden  turnips, 
Chantenay  carrots,  diced  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  chopped 
cabbage,  luscious  tomatoes,  sugary  corn,  crisp  celery, 
alphabet  macaroni,  barley,  French  leeks,  okra,  fresh  parsley 
and  other  herbs  and  spices.  Here  is  solid  satisfaction  for 
the  hungriest ! 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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"Young:  people  to-day  are  just  as  liome  lo^•iug  and  just  as 
niovid  as  tlioir  ]Kireuts  Avere,  but  they  object  niost  slrenuously 
to  abiding  by  the  superficial  conventionalities  under  which  their 
parents  labored.  If  a  girl  does  not  like  to  be  loved  promiscuously 
she  says  so  in  the  fewest  and  the  plainest  words  possible  and  that 
settles  the  matter.  The  conversation  of  the  average  young 
couple  to-day  would  be  shocking  perhaps  to  their  grandparents, 
but  if  so  it  is  because  the  grandparents  of  the  present  generation 
Avould  have  been  much  better  off  if  they  had  been  shocked  a 
little  more  frequently.     False  modesty  is  passing.     It  is  well." 

Frank  L.  Freer,  general  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Christian  En- 
deavor Union,  believes  that,  "It  is  tlic  unusual  that  attracts 
attention  and  we  soon  become  accustomed  to  anything.  This  is 
especially  true  of  young  people  and  in  no 
way  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
average  young  person  has  any  moral  dis- 
turbance because  of  current  style."  J.  R. 
Kelton.  principal  of  the  Amsterdam  (X. 
V.)  High  School,  expresses  his  agreement 
in  the  lively  assurance  that,  "The  pow- 
dered beak  or  the  dimpled  knee  won't  send 
any  more  to  the  bow-wows  than  did  the 
styles  when  we  saw  less  and  thought 
more."  And  President  Judson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  not,  at  least,  any  "serious 
danger."     He  comments: 

"There  is  always  more  or  less  discussion 
as  to  the  younger  generation.  As  far  as  m.\ 
experience  goes,  and  it  covers  now  not  a 
few  years,  the  younger  generation  is  always 
changing.  It  is  changing  now.  Some  of 
these  changes  I  should  rather  not  have. 
Others  I  am  very  glad  to  see.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, on  the  whole,  that  the  conditions  arc 
materially  worse  than  they  have  been  for 
a  long  time.  No  doubt  the  war  imsettled 
society  at  large.  In  this  iinsettlement  per- 
haps our  younger  peojjle  share  to  some 
extent.  But  mind  you,  it  is  only  a  sharing 
of  what  goes  with  the  entire  community. 
In  short,  to  answer  your  questions  specifi- 
cially,  I  do  not  believe  that  society,  espeeialh' 
the  younger  part  of  it,  is  imdergoing  a 
radical  revolution  either  in  morals  or  man- 
ners. It  is  passing  through  a  condition  of 
change  certainly  in  manners,  perhaps  to 
some  extent  in  morals,  but  I  do  not  belie\e 
that  there  is  any  serious  danger.  We 
need  to  do  what  we  liave  always  needed  to 
do — to  use  the  best  efforts  for  wise  direction 
and  pi'oper  education.  May  I  add  that 
these  efforts  belong  to  the  home  and  the 
church  even  more  than  to  the  schools?" 


President  Smith  of  Roanoke  College 
fSalem,  Va.)  finds  "young  people  to-day 
just  as  genuine  and  wholesome  as  the\ 

have  ever  been.  They  have  more  candor  than  formerly,  more 
self-assertion,  and  greater  intensity  of  life."  Edith  jSI.  Tuttle, 
adviser  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Education,  at  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School  (New  York  City),  reports: 
"Our  experience  with  our  o,600  girls  in  this  school  leads  us  to 
believe  that  there  is  at  present  as  much  idealism  as  ever  among 
young  people.  Our  girls  show  a  willingness  to  learn  and  to  prac- 
tise the  best  in  morals  and  in  manners."  "Fundamentally," 
agrees  John  C.  Burtner,  who  edits  the  Oregon  Countryman  at 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  "morals  are  no  worse  than 
before.  They  appear  worse  because  the  changing  manners  have 
allowed  the  worst  elements  to  become  conspicuous.  Observa- 
tion of  a  student  body  of  3,500  men  and  women  emphasizes  the 
absence  of  any  major  moral  laxity  in  spite  of  the  changing  sur- 
face appearances."  Edgar  L.  Killam,  editor  of  the  Baptist, 
looking  backward,  writes: 

"My  personal  opinion,  based  upon  a  fairly  wide  observation, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  talk  about  flappers, 
galoshes  and  wild  oats  which  has  had  the  public  attention  since 


SIMPLY  FLAPPERI.SH. 

Here  is  the  real  flapper,  accordiug  to  an 
artist  who  draws  for  The  Outlook  (New 
York),  as  opposed  to  the  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  a  number  of  authorities 
who  believe  that  the  young  idea  is  not 
shooting  as  straight,  as  formerly. 


t  he  Avar  could,  with  a  little  change  in  terminology,  be  made  equally 
ajiplicable  to  the  days  when  those  of  us  who  are  so  gravely  (!on- 
cerned,  were  young.  Our  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  inno  sniall 
])art  due  to  the  facility  with  which  we  remember  ourselves  fas 
we  were  not.  At  heart  I  believe  the  youth  of  to-day  is  sound. 
Its  overflowing  life  and  spirits  express  themselves  in  a  little 
different  way,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of  life,  which  is  the  pos- 
session of  youth  in  all  times.  It  is  subject  to  excesses,  but  no 
more  so  than  yesterday." 

"Young  people  are  doing  openly  to-daj'  a  great  many  things 
which  they  formerly  did  secretly,"  says  W.  F.  O'Donnell,  super- 
intendent of  the  Carrollton  (Ky.)  public  schools,  "and  this  fact 
leads  some  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  lowering  of  moral 
standards."      A  similar  differentiation  be- 
tween  manners   and   morals   is   made   by 
Dean  Eldridge  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
who  writes: 

"Briefly,  I  believe  there  is  a  decided 
revolution  in  manners  but  I  can  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  our  young  people 
are  essentially  different  in  morals.  One 
hears  now  on  the  campus  'Hello!'  even  to 
t  he  professors,  in  place  of  the  '  How  do  you 
do? '  of  two  jears  ago,  but  I  see  in  this  not 
a  trace  of  disrespect,  but  rather  a  quite 
wholesome  acceptance  of  the  faculty  as 
fellow  humans!" 

"Fundamentally,  I  believe,  there  has 
been  no  change.  Only  the  appearances 
have  changed,  the  real  things  will  last," 
says  F.  King  Turgeon,  editor  of  the  Bow- 
doin  Orient.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D., 
president  emeritus  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  sharpens  his  general  approval 
with  a  bit  of  criticism.    He  writes: 

"The  morals  of  young  people  are  not  bad 
— -in  fact,  they  are  becoming  better.  The 
year  has  brought  improvement.  The  in- 
stincts of  young,  as  of  older,  people  con- 
tinue to  be  sound.  Bnt  the  manners  are 
cheap.  Our  manners  lack  dignity,  poise, 
self-respect,  a  respect  for  life's  sanctities. 
Irreverence  characterizes  both  manners  and 
manner." 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,"  remarks  Presi- 
dent Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versitj-,  in  a  cheerful  vein,  "the  young 
people  are  going  downward  at  about  the 
.same  rate  that  they  were  when  I  was  in 
high  school  and  in  college  some  twenty- 
fiA'e  or  thirtj'  years  ago.  The  newspaper 
editorials  and  comments  from  the  older 
generation  that  I  heard  then  from  above 
are  very  much  like  those  that  I  hear  all 
around  me  at  the  present  time.  I  find  the  young  men  and 
women  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  fundamentally  sound  and 
wholesome."  Ann  Hastings,  editor  of  the  Radcliffe  News,  i^i 
equally  optimistic.  "I  do  not  think,"  she  writes,  "the  'morals 
of  the  young '  are  inferior  to  those  of  previous  generations.  The 
'young'  always  will  shock  the  old,  and  the  old  always  Avill  talk 
about  it."  Nor  are  "  the  old,"  it  appears,  in  a  position  to  be  cen- 
sorious Avithout  incurring  a  degree  of  ridicide.  Speaking  for  severU 
fellow  editors,  W^ard  W.  Adair,  editor  of  Railroad  Men,  takes 
the  elder  generation  to  task  in  fashion: 

"I  am  personalh'  less  concerned  with  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  rising  generation  than  I  am  A\nth  those  of  people  in  middle 
life,  particularly  women.  To  see  some  of  these  old  crows  bloA\'ing 
smoke  rings  in  a  restaurant,  or  sitting  around  station  waiting- 
rooms  in  knickerbockers,  and  with  their  feet  higher  than  their 
heads,  is  what  gives  a  man  loathing  and  disgust.  And  these 
outrages  are  perpetrated  more  particularly  by  dames  who  have 
passed  the  half-century  mark,  and  are  trying  to  kid  themselves 
that  they  are  still  on  the  map,  than  by  any  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.    Nothing  is  more  tragic  than  to  see  one  of  these  ancient 
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Cantilever 
Stores 

Cut  this  out  for  rcfcrcnc 


•   Akron — II  Orphenm  Arcade  * 

Albany — Hewett's^ilkShop.  15N.  PparlSt. 

Altoona — Bcndheira's,  130:;— nth  A\c. 

Asbury  Park — Best  Shoe  Co. 

Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co. 

Auburn  &  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Dusenbury  d 

Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 

Baltimore — 323  No.  Charles  St. 

Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Booiery 

Birmingham — 219  North  19th  St. 

Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Bridgeport — \V.  K.  Mollan 

Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 

Buffalo — 639  Main  St. 

Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 

Camden — Curran's.  110  B'way 

Cedar  Rapids — The  Killian  Co 

Charleston — J.  F.  Condon  &  Sous 

Charlotte — 221  Piedmont  Bldg. 

Cheyenne — C.  &  M.  Bootery 

^,  .  / — 30  E.  Randolph  St.  (Rooms') 

Chicago^_^.j,50  Sheridan  Rd.  (Room  Ji  , 

Cincinnati — The  Mc.Mpin  Co. 

Cleveland — Graner- Powers.  1274  Euclid  .\ 

Columbia.  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 

Columbus.  O. — 104  E.  Broad  St.  (at  ..rd 

Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Davenport — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 

Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Denver — 224  Foster  Bldg. 

Des  Moines — \V.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson,  41  E.  Adams  .\v 

Easton — H.  Mayer.  427   Northampton  > 

Elizabeth — CHgl's.  1033  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Elmira — C.  W.  OShca 

El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Erie— Weschler  Co..  910  State  St. 

Evanston — Nortli  Shore  Bootery 

Fall  River— D.  F.  Sullivan 

Fitchburg — W.  C.  Goodwin.  342  Main 

Fort  Dodge — Schill  &  Habenicht 

Galveston — Fcllman's 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Greenville,  S    C— Pollock's 

Hagerstown — Bikle's  Shoe  Shop 

Harrisburg — Orner's,  24  No.  3rd  St. 

Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 

Holyoke— Thos.  S  Childs.  27S  High  St. 

Hot  Springs.  Ark. — Rosenthal's 

Houston — Clayton's,  803  Main  St. 

Huntington,'  W.   V'a. — McMahon-DicM 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Jackson,  Mich.— Palmer  Co. 

Jacksonville — Golden's  Booten- 

Jersey  City — Bennett's,  411  Central  Av.- 

Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldj;. 

Kingston — E.  T   Stelle  &  Son 

Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 

Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 

Lexington,  Ky. — Denton.  Ross.  1  odd  Co 

Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co.,   302  Main  .'• 

Los  Angeles — S05  New  Pantages  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 

Mason  City — VVoodruff  Shoe  Co. 

McKeesport — W'ra.  F.  Sullivan 

Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 

Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St.,  South 

Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 

Montgomery — (Tampbell  Shoe  Co. 

Morristown— G.  W.  Melick 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.— A.  J    Rice  &  Co. 

Nashville— J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (opp.  City  Ilallj 

New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 

New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2nd  floor) 

New  Orleans — 100  BaronncSt.  (Roomz  >   ; 

New  RochcUe— Wares 

New  York — 22  West  39th  St. 

Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 

Oakland — 205  Henshaw  Bldg. 

Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 

Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave 

Pawtucket — Evans  &  Young 

Peoria — Lehmann  Bldg.  (Room  203) 

Philadelphia — i3"o  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Pittsfield — Fahey's,  234  North  St. 

Plainfield— M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland.  Ore. — 353  Alder  St. 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonbcrgcr 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Reading — Sig.  S.  Schweriner 
IJ    Richmond,  Va. — Seymour  Sycle 
3a    Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 
4i^  Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschcl-Bratcr  Co. 

.St.  Louis — 5i6Arcade  Bldg.,(;p  I'  '>. 

St.  Paul — 43  E.  S'h  St.  Frederic  1  lotel 

Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 

San  Antonio— —Guarantee  Shoe  Co. 

San  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.,  Arcade 

San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayser 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 

Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 

Shreveport — Plielps  Shoe  Co. 

Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 

South  Bend — Ellswortli  Store 

Spokane — The  Crescent 

Soringfield,  111.— A.  W.  Klaholt 

Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 

Stamford — L.  Spelke  &  Son 

Syracuse — 121  W.  Jefferson  Si . 
Tacoma — 2S3  So.  nth  St.  (Fidelity  Bid 

Terre  Haute— Otto  C.  Homung 
loledo — LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Topeka — The  Pelletier  Store 

Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  8t  Bro. 

Troy — 35  Third  St.  (2nd  Floor) 

Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 

L'tica — Room  104  Foster  Bldg. 

Waco — Davis  Smith  Booterie 

Waltham — Rufus  Warren  &  Sons 

Washington — 1319  F.  St. 

Waterbury — Howland- Hughes  Co. 

Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 

Wichita — Rorabaugh's 

Wilkesbarre — M.  F.  Murray 

Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 

Yakima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 

Yonkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St. 

Vork — The  Bon  Ton 

youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 
Zanesvillc — J.  B.  Hunter  Co. 
\.gen<irs  in  j6o  other 
cities. 
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Action  is  Free  and  Joyous 

avhen  the  feet  are  strong  and  supple! 

A   swift,   spontaneous  move!    That's   the   test   of  youthful 
ness — and  of  the  soundness  of  your  feet.     For,  if  your  feet  are 
liampered  by  shoes  that  do  not  flex,  how  can  you  move  freely 
and  gracefully  and  as  you  should. 

Women  who  wear  Cantilevers  feel  like  walkinfj,  dancing, 
swimming  and  playing  golf.  Theirs  is  the  joy  of  spontaneous 
action.     They  stay  young  because  they  feel  young. 

The  Cantilever  Shoe  induces  the  free  and  natural  grace  of 
carriage  that  diminishes  fatigue  and  increases  your  youthful 
\igor.  Ask  your  doctor  or  take  the  word  of  Frederic  H. 
Robinson,  editor  Medical  Review  of  Reviews,  who  says  "A 
beautiful  carriage  is  an  enviable  gift.  No  young  or  older 
woman  can  ever  keep  youth  in  her  limbs  if  she  artificially 
cramps  their  natural  play." 

You  will  like  Cantilevers.  The  curved  arch  of  Can- 
tilevers is  flexible  like  the  arch  of  your  foot.  Tliey 
have  the  smart  medium  heel  and  trim  rounded  toe  of 
fashion.  They  are  made  for  the  woman  who  docs  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  good  looks  for  comfort. 

All  Cantilever  Shoes  are  trade-marked  for  your  pro- 
tection. Prices  are  reasonable.  Except  in  New  York 
there  is  only  one  dealer  in  each  town. 

If  no  dealer  in  your  town  is  listed  at  the  left,  write  the  manu- 
facturers, Morse  and  Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer. 

Cantilever 
^Shoe 


Endorsed  bu  Womai's  Colleges,  Women's  Clubs,  Public  Health 
Authorities,  Physicians.  Osteopaths,  directors  of  FUuslcal  Educa- 
tion, Editors,  ■■itaae  Celebrities  and  prominent  women  everywhere. 
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birds  trying  to  fool  the  disgusted  spectators  in  regard  to  her  age. 
She  onlj'  succeeds  in  fooling  herself." 

"I  have  great  faith  in  these  future  citizens  of  our  great  country, 
and  should  not  he  surprized  any  time  to  see  a  nio\  enient  among 
them  for  the  reform  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  middle- 
aged  citizens  of  to-day."  says  Dean  JlUl  of  Georgetown  College 

(Georgetown,  Ky.). 
The  age  of  the  critic 
lias  nuicli  to  do  with 
the  flavor  of  the 
criticism,  believes  Mc- 
Lane  Tilt  on,  editor  of 
the  UniAersity  of  Vir- 
ginia Alumni  A^ews. 
He  observes: 

"So  far  as  mere 
dicta  go,  all  depends 
upon  the  age  of  the 
^\'oman  one  happens 
to  be  talking  with. 
Between  twenty  and 
thirty  she  defends  the 
flapper;  from  thirty 
to  forty,  the  honors 
are  easy;  from  forty 
and  upwards,  the  flap- 
per has  no  friends 
among  her  sex.  And 
that  is  that. 

■ '  G  iris  are  no  bet  t  er 
or  no  w(n'se  than  they 
ever  were.  There  are 
just  as  many  good 
girls,  there  are  no 
more  fast  or  bad  girls, 
but  all  three  of  these 
types  now  mingle  to- 
gether in  a  way  impos- 
sible thirty  years  ago. 
I  well  recall  the  hor- 
ror created  at  that 
distant  time  when 
the  chaperons  of  the 
^londay  German  in  a  Virginia  city  saw  a  girl  from  another  set 
on  the  floor,  and  wlien  they  became  con\inced  a  girl  from  their 
own  set  was  using  rouge.  Both  were  promptly  asked  to  leave, 
one  permanently,  the  other  to  wash  her  face.  This  was  busi- 
ness for  the  old  folk,  and  they  gave  it  strict  attention.  Most  of 
the  old  folk  to-day  are  themselves  having  too  much  fun  to  pass 
judgment  in  such  cases." 

Philip  W.  Porter,  editor  of  the  Lantern,  a  student  publication 
at  the  University  of  Ohio,  observes  "the  older  generation  can 
not  take  the  slipper  in  hand  until  it  cleans  off  the  mud  that  is 
on  it."  Another  defender  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  goes  further 
along  the  same  line.  The  elder  generation,  she  holds,  is  actually 
responsible  for  leading  the  youngsters  into  temptation.  As  this 
critic,  Thyosa  W.  Amos,  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  "\-iews  the  matter: 

"At  present,  the  social  curriculum  is  being  attacked  because 
of  social  standards.  The  attack  is  unwarranted.  The  student 
does  not  set  social  standards.  He  inherits  these  just  as  he  falls 
heir  to  the  studies  of  the  academic  curriculum.  No  student 
invented  jazz;  no  stiident  -wTote  the  sex  play;  no  student  wrote 
the  present  vulgar  obscene  songs;  no  student  photographed  the 
immoral  film;  and  no  student  created  coarse  fashions  in  dress 
for  men  and  women.  All  these  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  a  com- 
mercialized society. 

"If  society  in  general  had  as  high  ideals  as  the  average  high 
school  or  college  student,  there  would  be  a  different  world  to- 
morrow. For  the  most  part,  his  worst  fault  is  that  his  taste  is 
bad.  Student  government  associations,  fraternity  and  social 
groups  are  sti'uggling  to  maintain  high  ideals  of  social  life,  but 
Gociety  at  large  makes  their  task  doubly  hard.  In  the  past,  youth 
has  been  trained  to  reverence  and  follow  the  judgments  of 
maturity.  To-day,  when  he  follows  the  leadership  of  his  elders, 
they  condemn  him." 

President  Kolbe  of  the  IMunicipal  University  (Akron,  O.) 
believes  that  our  young  people  are  "fairly  capable  of  working  out 
their  own  salvation  as  ably  as  their  fathers  and  their  mothers 


"NO  SERIOUS   DANGER.  • 

President  Judson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  reaches  this  conclusion  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  of  manners  and  mor- 
als, in  which  he  as.serts:  "I  do  not  believe, 
on  the  whole,  that  conditions  are  materially 
worse  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time." 


did.  Unjust  criticism  by  the  mature  is  no  less  a  fault  than 
frivolity  on  the  part  of  the  young,  and  much  of  the  recent  criti- 
cism has  been  distinctly  unjust."  And  when  the  older  genera- 
tion berates  the  younger  for  refusing  to  reverence  tradition, 
there  are  those  who  would  have  us  look  back  a  little  and  see  if 
the  past  had  not  its  follies,  equalling  or  outdoing  in  their  ab- 
surdity (and  some- 
times depravity)  the 
things  so  unsparingly 
denounced  to-day. 
"On  the  whole,"  says 
Fitzgerald  S.  Parker, 
editor  of  the  Ep- 
ivorth  Era,  "I  think 
the  morals  of  both 
young  men  and  young 
women  are  better 
than  thej-  were  a 
generation  ago."  "So 
far  as  I  can  see," 
agrees  Dean  Hurst 
of  Syracuse  Uni'v-er- 
sity,  "our  young 
people  are  not  un- 
dergoing any  great 
changes  for  the  worse. 
It  is  my  honest  belief 
that  they  are  just  as 
good  and  a  little  more 
capable."  L.  L. 
Gwaltney,  editor  of 
the  Alabama  Baptist, 
observes  that  "The 
good  old  days  we 
hear  about  are  not  to 
be  located  in  history." 
Mary  L.  Benton, 
Dean  of  Women  at 
Carleton         College, 

Xorthfield,  Minn.,  defends  modern  dress,  when  not  carried  to 
extremes,  and  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University 
delivers  the  following  encomium  on  the  manners  and  morals  of 
modernity  as  opposed  to  certain  customs  of  "the  good  old  days" : 

"The  young  people  of  to-day  have  not  undergone  any  revolu- 
tion in  character,  but  have  simply  moved  out  into  a  new  freedom 
of  manners  and  garb.  The  same  change  is  to  be  observed  in 
literature,  music  and  art.  The  new  realism,  or  candor,  or  whatever 
one  may  call  it,  is  appalling  to  many  elderly  people,  who  have  for- 
gotten the  extra^'agances  and  excesses  of  their  owti  childhood. 

"No  drinking  customs  of  the  present  day  can  be  as  bad  as 
those  of  a  century  ago,  when  every  college  or  church  furnished 
rum  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  building  or  the  ordination  of  a 
new  minister.  The  sanctuary  in  which  I  worship  each  Sunday 
was  built  in  part  by  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery.  Have  the  '  praisers^ 
of  the  past'  forgotten  the  immodesty  of  the  hoop-skirt  or  the 
unhygienic  and  immoral  kissing  games  which  once  were  practised 
at  every  church  'social,'  or  the  college  drinking  songs  which  now 
have  everywhere  been  replaced  by  songs  of  athletic  prowess? 

"Good  manners  fifty  j'ears  ago  largely  consisted  in  skilful 
concealments — of  feelings,  motives,  and  the  entire  self.  The 
reaction  from  concealment  to  candor  has  its  dangers,  and  must 
shock  older  minds;  but  minds  that' Have  never  known  the  former 
inhibitions  and  repressions,  find  the  new  frankness  naive  and 
straightforward." 

Robert  D..  Barnes,  editor  of  the  Tripoli  at  Trinity  College, 
tells  us  that  "The  undergraduate  to-day  plays  bridge  instead  of 
poker  and  he  driAes  a  car  instead  of  a  fast  horse,  but  he  has  the 
same  spirit  and  the  same  ideals  that  the  college  man  had  a 
generation  ago."  President  Blodgett  of  Adelphi  College  (Brook- 
lyn) recalls  the  discussion  provoked  by  the  "banged"  hair  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  length  of  the  skirts.  "The  conven- 
tions are  less  rigid  than  they  were  a  generation  ago."  admits 
Dean  Bouton  of  New  York  University,  "but  still  far  more 
{Continued  on  page  SO) 


FOR   "THE  NEW  CANDOR." 

President  Faunce  of  Brown  University 
believes  in  the  "new  freedom  of  manners 
and  garb,"  which,  in  his  view,  accompanies 
a  new  regard  for  reality.  Good  manners 
tifty  years  ago,  he  says,  "consisted  largely 
in  skilful  concealments." 
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Words  are  the  voice,  and  figures  the  memory  of  Business. 
Without  these  two,  modern  Industry  could  not  go  on. 

The  world-famous  Underwood  Standard  Typewriter  is 
but  one  of  seventeen  Underwood  Machines — each  made 
to  perform  a  specific  function — each  giving  speed,  accu- 
racy and   dependability  to  writing  and  recording. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.*  INC.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  Branches  in  aii  principal  aues 


UNDERWOOD  PRODUCTS 

Underwood  Standard  Typewriter 

Underwood  Standard  Portable 

Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 

Underwood  Continuous  Fanfold  Biller 

Underwood  Loose  Leal  Record  Writer 

Underwood  Waybiller  and  Manifest  Machine 

Underwood  Check  Writer 

Underwood  Card  Writer 

Underwood  Bill  and  Order  Machine 


'  '^^'"'ifrxYQn^ 
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UNDERWOOD  PJIODUCTS 

Underwood  Condensed  Bilter 

Underwood  Revolving  Duplicator 

Underwood  Label  Roll  Machine 

Underwood  Railroad 

Expense-Freight  Biller 

Underwood  Insurance  Policy  Writer 

Underwood  Statistical  Report  Writer 

Underwood  Envelope  and  Card  Inserter 

Underwood  Retafl  Bill  and  Charge  Machine 
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Copyrisht,  J.  Schloss. 

FROM   CHORUS  GIRL  TO  SPECIAL  ENVOY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

These  photographs,  from  the  "morgue"  of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  show  "the  most  famous  woman  in  America"  at  periods  in  her  career 
roughly  coincident  with  her  four  marriages.     The  first  photograph,  that  on  the  extreme  left,  was  taken  at  about  the  time  when  she  made  her  first 

stage   hit.    forty-three   years   ago.     The  last   was   taken  in  1917. 


LILLIAN  RUSSELL'S  PATH  TO  FAME 


FORTY-THREE  YEARS  AGO.  almost  to  a  day,  an 
eighteen-year-old  girl  from  Iowa,  named  Nellie  Leonard, 
appeared  in  the  chorus  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  in 
Brooklyn.  A  few  daj's  later  she  broke  her  engagement  with  a 
wealthy-  young  man-about-town  to  marry  the  musical  director, 
Harrj-  Braham.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Tony  Pastor  heard  her 
sing,  engaged  her  for  his  Aaude\ille  show  on  Broadway,  changed 
her  name  to  Ijillian  Russell,  and  within  a  week  New  York  was 
flocking  to  Pastor's  to  hear  the  beautiful  girl  yviih  the  golden 
voice  and  golden  hair.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Lillian   Russell,  who 


reigned  for  nearly-  two- 
score  years  as  queen  of 
the  American  musical 
comedy  stage  and  died, 
early  in  June,  wearing 
the  title  of  "the  best- 
known  woman  in  Amer- 
ica," conferred  on  her 
by  numerous  newspaper 
editors  and  dramatic 
critics.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  sent 
a  telegram  of  regret, 
several  cabinet  mem- 
bers did  likewise,  and 
senators,  governors, 

financiers,  statesmen, 
editors  and  dramatic 
authors  praised  her  in 
the  newspapers  as  a 
woman  of  "wonderful 
personality,"  a  "sjTnboI 
of  the  imperishable  in 
feminine  charm,"  and 
a  "truly  good  woman." 

"Lillian  RusseU  had  a  good  time  with  life,"  says  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  World.  "This  and  her  beauty  are  the 
facts  that  dominate  the  thought  when  one  sits  down  to  "WTite 
of  her  in  terms  of  farewell."  It  is  equally  true  that  she* con- 
tributed in  a  generous  measure  to  the  happiness  of  others — and 
this  applies  not  solely  to  the  case  of  those  who  saw  and  heard  her 
from  the  house    side  of  the   footlights.     Her    romantic    story. 


which  included  four  marriages,  began  early,  says  a  wTiter  in  the 
New  York  Herald: 

A  clear,  fresh  young  voice  and  a  Wvacious  personality  gave 
early  promise  of  a  stage  career,  and  her  mother  brought  the  girl 
East  in  the  seventies  to  study  music.  Grand  opera  was  her  orig- 
inal goal,  and  she  was  progressing  imder  Leopold  Damrosch  when 
Tony  Pastor  heard  her  sing  and  offered  her  $50  a  week  to  appear 
in  his  variety  show.  She  accepted  and  Mr.  Damrosch  refused  to 
speak  to  her  or  continue  with  her  lessons  when  he  learned  she 
was  singing  at  Pastor's. 

But  the  youthful  Nellie  Leonard  already  knew  enough  of 

music  to  carry  a  lively 
music-hall  tune,  and  be- 
sides she  had  <  ertain 
physical  attributes  that 
Damrosch  and  all  his 
fine  technique  could  not 
improve  upon.  She 
looked  so  well  that  Tony 
Pastor  had  raised  her 
salary  to  $100  a  wee'v 
within  a  fortnight  and 
to  $L50  two  or  three 
months  later. 

The  eighties  saw  Tony 
Pastor  in  his  heydey  as 
a  producer  of  musical 
extravaganza,  and  the 
first-nighters  of  that  day 
soon  began  to  acclaim 
the  sparkling  genius  of 
the  blonde  young  wo- 
man Avhom  the  bills 
proclaimed  as  Lillian 
Russell.  A  glance  at  the 
list  of  productions  she 
appeared  in  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  range  and 
character  of  her  early 
successes : 

She  sang  Mabel  in  the 
"Pirates  of  Penzance" 
burlesque,  called  "The 
Pie  Rats  of  Penn  Yann,"  and  Phoebe  in  "Billee  Taylor"; 
subsequently  at  the  Bijou  she  was  Djeinina  in  "The  Great 
Mogul "  and  Bathilda  in  "Olivette."  In  1882  she  played  Patience 
and  Aline  in  "The  Sorcerer." 

Her  London  debut  was  made  at  the  Gaiety  in  July,  1883,  as 
Virginia  in  "Virginia  and  Paul,"  and  at  the  Novelty  Theater 
(now  the  Great  Queen  Street  Theater)  a  year  later  she  was  Polly 
Pluckrose  in  "Polly,"  and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  season 


WHEN    LILLIAN    LOST     HER    DOG. 

— from  an  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Art  Manager 
of  The  Digest,  made  thirty  years  ago.  by  Baron  C.  de  Grimm. 
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The  most  popular  man  in  America 


buppose  you  were  the  most  popular 
man  in  America.  Suppose  you  were  end- 
lessly besieged  with  invitations  to  do  this 
and  do  that.  Suppose,  when  you  made  a 
public  appearance,  hundreds  of  people 
clamored  to  shake  your  hand,  to  attract 
your  notice  and  your  favor. 

How  many  of  the  people  that  you  met 
under  these  conditions  would  impress 
their  personalities  upon  you?  How  many 
would  say  something  you  would  remem- 
ber?    How  many  faces  would  you  recog- 


if 


th( 


nize  ir  you  saw  them  agam  .^^ 

You  would  remember  the  man  who  was 
in  some  way  different  from  the  run  of  men 
— perhaps  through  some  attribute  of  ap- 
pearance, perhaps  some  quality  of  thought 
or  manner.  But  the  great  majority  would 
be — just  "people."  You  might  meet  them 
repeatedly  without  knowing  you  had  ever 
seen  them  before. 

The  consumer  of  merchandise  is  In 
the  position  of  the  most  popular  man  in 


America.  Every  time  he  opens  the  pages 
of  his  newspaper  or  magazine,  scores  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  step  out  to 
take  him  by  the  hand,  to  attract  his  notice 
and  his  favor.  They  talk  to  him  about 
his  needs;  they  invite  him  into  their  fac- 
tories and  stores;  they  urge  him  to  com- 
pare their  product  with  any  other;  they 
ask  him  to  say  this  or  that  name  when  he 
is  buying  this  or  that  article. 

The  successful  advertiser  is  the  one  who 
does  not  forget  that  he  is  dealing  with 
the  most  popular  man  in  America.  He 
does  not  forget  that  there  are  others  in 
line  who  are  trying  as  hard  as  he  is  to 
"get  acquainted."  He  realizes  that  to 
be  commonplace  is  to  be  unnoticed — to  be 
lost  in  the  crowd.  And  so  he  goes  for 
advertising  counsel  to  an  organization 
which  has  proved  that  it  knows  how  to 
win  the  interest  and  the  confidence  of  the 
most  courted  and  the  most  sought  after 
man  in  America. 


NEW  YORK 


N.  W.  AVER   &   SON 

ADVERTISING  HEADQUARTERS 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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The  Human  Terms  of  Tire 

Competition 


AN  Y  an  American  citizen 
has  turned  down  a  "job 
that   looks   like    more 


money 


in  favor  of  a 
chance  to  do  better  work. 

He  gets  called  an  idealist,  perhaps. 
But  when  folks  want  to  buy  good 
merchandise  and  satisfactory  service 
he's  the  kind  of  man  they  look  for. 

For  practical  example  note  the 
tire  business. 

•3f  4(-  * 

Think  back  to  the  time  when  cord 
tires  started  to  be  talked  about* 

Cord  construction  had  for  its  ideal 
a  bigger  service  value  for  the  car 
owner. 

Whenever  the  cord  principle  was 
faithfully  carried  out  it  lived  up  to 
its  original  vision. 

Now  the  makers  of  U.  S.  Royal 
Cords  ask  permission  to  put  this  on 
record; 

Without  high  integrity  of  manu' 
facture  the  cord  tire  might  just  as 
tvell  not  have  been  discovered  at  all. 


Prices    on   United    States    PaS' 
senger  Car  Tires  and  Tubes, 
effective  May   Sth,   are  not 
subject    to   war 'tax,   the 
tvar'tax    having   been 
included. 


Respect  for  the  fine  and  rigid  rules 
of  cord  tire  building  has  made  U.S. 
Royal  Cords  the  measure  of  all  other 
automobile  tires. 

A  leadership  obtained  in  less 
than  seven  years  and  in  compe- 
tition with  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent cord  tire  brands. 

How  much  could 
be  saved  for  Am- 
erican car  own- 
ers if  all  tire 
makers  would 
compete  day 
in  and  day 
out  just  on 
quality 
alone? 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 

1922 

U.  S.  Tire  Co, 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


she  impersonated  Pocahontas  in  an  extrav- 
aganza. 

R61e  followed  role  in  rapid  succession. 
In  1900,  she  joined  forces  with  Weber  and 
Fields  in  their  ambitious  frolics,  and  in 
1894  she  sang  "Lady  Teazle"  in  an  operatic 
version  of  "The  School  for  Scandal."  At 
this  juncture,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century- 
in  musical  pieces — 

Miss  Russell  decided  to  attempt  straight 
comedy.  Under  the  management  of  .Joseph 
Brooks  she  made  her  debut  as  a  comedienne 
at  Powers's  Theater,  Grand  Rapids,  in 
"Barbara's  MiUions,"  September  1-3,  190G. 
The  play  reached  Broadway  October  8  at 
the  Savoy  Theater.  1 1  was  a  failure,  closing 
in  two  weeks. 

But  Miss  Russell  and  her  associates  were 
not  downliearted.  They  quit  Broadway, 
looked  around  for  anot  her  \-ehiele,  and  tried 
it  out  in  the  "tall  grass."  The  new  plaj- 
was  a  lively  comedj',  with  a  bit  of  melo- 
drama, built  in  a  racetrack  atmosphere  ■with 
a  thrilhng  scene  in  the  judge's  stand  during 
an  exciting  race  as  a  ehmax.  The  name  of 
it  was  "WUdfire." 

"Wildfire"  was  a  good  name  for  it,  too, 
for  it  went  "big"  in  the  tall  grass  regions. 
Twice  during  the  first  season  Miss  iiussell 
had  a  chance  to  bring  it  to  New  York,  but 
she  turned  both  chances  down.  She  A\-asn"t 
quite  sure  of  herseh.  Then  at  t  he  beginning 
of  the  following  season,  one  opening  night 
at  Asbury  Park  cou\'inced  Miss  Jtussell 
that  she  was  ready  for  Broadway  again  and 
this  time  she  was  right. 

"Wildfire"  came  to  the  Liberty  Theater, 
and  stayed  there  for  man^-  weeks  to  tlie 
enthu-siastic  acclaim  of  the  hardened  old 
critics  who  had  confidently  expected  to 
announce  another  flivver. 

Miss  Russell  was  married  four  times. 
Her  first  husband  was  Harry  Braham,  a 
musical  director.  They  were  married  in 
1880,  while  she  was  still  in  the  chorus  at 
Pastor's.  It  was  not  a  successful  union, 
and  they  did  not  live  long  together.  In 
1884  along  came  Edward  Soloman,  com- 
poser of  "Billee  Taylor"  and  other  popular 
musical  pieces,  and  Mi.ss  Russell  eloped  to 
London  with  him.  She  di\'orced  Braham 
arid  later  found  that  Solouian  had  a  w  ifc 
living  in  London,  and  he,  too,  was  di\orced. 
Subsequently  she  was  married  in  1894  to 
John  Chatterton,  who  sang  under  the  name 
of  Signor  Perugini.  Chatterton  was  play- 
ing the  male  lead  at  the  time  in  "The 
Princess  Nicotine,"  and  at  each  per- 
formance the  two  were  united  in  stage 
wedlock. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  romance 
—which  culminated  in  a  wedding  in  Ho- 
boken — was  fostered  by  astute  press  agents. 
At  any  rate,  they  lived  together  only  a 
short  time,  after  which  Miss  Russell  per- 
mitted Perugini  to  sue  for  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  "permanent  abandonment." 

On  June  12,  1912,  Miss  Russell  was  mar- 
ried in  Pittsburgh  to  Alexander  P.  Moore, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  PiJL'iburgh 
Leader,  after  a  romance  of  several  years' 
duration.  At  that  time  she  was  on  tour 
with  Weber  &  Fields  in  a  revival  extrava- 
ganza, and  when  the  tour  reached  its  end 
a  Sew  weeks  later  the  prima  donna's  long 
stage  career,  save  for  a  few  vaudeville 
engagements,  was  at  an  end. 

But  throughout  the  Progressive  Party's 
campaign  she  was  active  on  the  stump  for 
Theodore   Roosevelt,   and  when   the  war 


came  she  made  many  public  appearances 
on  behalf  of  recruiting  and  liberty  loan 
campaigns. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Mrs.  Moore 
had  engaged  in  social  welfare  work  among 
laborers'  families  in  Pittsburgh,  and  her 
lively  interest  in  the  subject  led  Pi*esident 
Harding  to  appoint  her  as  a  special  inves- 
tigator to  study  emigi-ation  conditions 
abroad.  She  sailed  for  Europe  in  January 
of  this  year,  and  toured  Germany,  France 
and  Italj-,  returning  in  March  after  two 
months  of  research  and  study. 

Her  report  to  Secretary  Davis  suggested 
that  American  consuls  abroad  be  given 
authority'  to  conduct  e.xaminations  and  bar 
out  all  undesirable  'aliens,  instead  of  per- 
mitting riflf-raff  of  Kurope  to  reaeh  the 
sliores  of  the  United  States.  She  also 
urged  a  five-year  immigration  holiday  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  recover  its 
balance  and  thoroughly  absorb  the  foreign 
element  already  within  our  gates. 

Since  returning  from  her  trip,  Mrs. 
Moore  had  made  a  number  of  addresses 
before  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Women's 
Clubs  and  various  civic  bodies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration. 

The  secret  of  Lillian  Russell's  perennial 
youth,  in  spite  of  her  strenuous  stage  career, 
was  a  source  of  continual  conjecture  and 
speculation  throughout  the  later  years  of 
her  life.  An  old-time  observer  of  Broadway 
life  said  recently: 

"Lillian  Russell  took  better  care  of  her- 
self than  any  stage  star  I  ever  knew.  She 
was  never  seen  in  Rector's  or  Shanley's 
after  the  show.  She  never  indulged  in  any 
midnight  parties.  Night  life  meant  nothing 
to  her.  When  her  performance  was  over, 
she  went  straight  home  and  to  bed.  Per- 
haps she  would  have  a  bite  of  supper  and  a 
glass  of  champagne  with  a  few  friends  in  her 
apartment,  but  that  was  the  extent  of  her 
"dissipation." 

Miss  Russell  her-self  attributed  her  clear 
skin  and  her  perpetual  youth  to  regular 
hours,  careful  attention  to  her  health, 
plenty  of  baths  in  tepid  water,  exercise 
(walking  and  tennis),  and  "lots  of  cold 
cream." 

Arthur  Brisbane,  the  Hearst  editor,  is 
among  the  many  celebrities  who  bring 
wreaths  to  her  funeral.  He  writes,  in 
this  characteristic  vein,  in  his  widely  cir- 
culated daily  column: 

Lillian  Russell  is  dead,  and  ujxju  her 
tomb  might  be  written:  "Here  lies  one 
that  made  the  world  happier  by  her  talent, 
beauty  and  kindness." 

Stirpiculturists  will  be  interested,  with 
the  rest  of  America,  in  Miss  Russell's 
career. 

When  this  WTiter,  aged  nineteen,  reporter 
for  Charles  A.  Dana's  New  York  Sun,  was 
sent  to  interview  Lillian  Russell  at  the 
Casino  Theatre,  Miss  Russell  sat  in  her 
dressing-room,  nicely  chaperoned  by  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Cj-nthia  Leonard.  Mrs. 
Leonard  said,  "Young  man,  let  Lillian  be  a 
lesson  to  you,  if  you  ever  get  married.  Be- 
fore she  was  born  I  determined  that  she 
should  be  very  beautiful  and  have  a  fine 
voice  and  I  kept  my  mind  on  that  all  the 
time  until  she  was  born.  Now,  look  at  her, 
and  listen  to  her." 

It  was  advice  easy  to  take. 

Mothers  of  little  girls  still  to  be  born  will 
be  interested  in  the  determination  and 
success  of  Lillian  Russell's  mother.  Lillian 
Russell  is  one  of  five  distinctly  American 
stage  personalities  of  the  past  half-century 
—the  other  four  being  Mary  Anderson, 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  Ada  Rehan  and 
Julia  Marlowe. 


7t  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or  anywhere 


WRITE- 


Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  rna- 
chine  or  table 


SHAVE 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
any  handy 
place 


A<8usto-Tite 


Rer.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps — stands — hangs — anywhere  and 
everywhere.  AH  tlie  liplit  you  need  where  and 
when  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
light  bills.     No  other  lighting  device  like  it. 

Solid  brass;  handsoiiK*,  durable  and  com- 
pact. Clamp  is  felt-lined — can't  it  £■• 
scratch.  Guaranteed  five  years.  «r  ^ 
Complete  with  8-ft.  cord  and  plug         %^ 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct. 


s.  w. 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St. 


FARBER 

Brooklyn,  N. 


Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  complete  with  8-ft.  cord,  plug  and 
socket.  Brush  Brass  Finished  $5.00.  .Statuary  Bronze  or 
Nickel  finish  S5.50.  West  of  .Mississippi,  prices  25c  per 
tamp  higher. 


TRADE 


MARK 


^SiS!^^ 
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YEARS  AGO 

DID  MOTHER  AND  DAD 
EVER  APPEAR  COSTUMED  LIKE  THIS? 


Dayton    Bicycles    have    been 
leaders  since  your  Dad  -.cas  a  boy. 


The  above  illustration  is 
reproduced  from  a  Dayton 
Bicycle  catalog  of  26  years 
ago. 

Styles  of  dresshave  changed 
from  year  to  year  but 
Dayton  Bicycle  quality  has 
been  the  same  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century. 

Today  the  Dayton  is  supreme 
in  all  those  qualities  that  mean 
speed,  endurance,  easy  running 
— and  dependabilit}'. 

Our  new  booklet,  "How  to 
Choose  a  Bicycle,"  will  be 
worth  while  getting.  Send  for 
yours  now.  It  will  help  in  ar- 
riving at  a  wise  decision  regard- 
ing the  exact  bicycle  best  suited 
to  your  needs. 

No  matter  what  bike  you  now 
own — or  what  kind  you  want — 
get  a  copy  of  "  How  to  Choose  a 
Bicycle"  at  once.  With  it  we 
will  send  (also  free  and  postage 
paid)  a  copy  of  our  new  art  cat- 
alog.   Use  the  coupon  at  once. 


CYCLE  DIVISION 

THE  DAVIS  SEWING 

MACHINE  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

FILL  IN— CUT  OUT-MAIL  TODAY 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet 
No.  29,  "How  to  Choose  a  Bicycle"  and  the  1922 
Dayton  Catalog. 

Name 

St.  and  No 

City  and  State 

Age 


BOOTLEG  WHISKY  AS  A  POISONER 


THERP'  may  have  been  '"a  serpent  in 
the  cup,"  as  we  were  often  informed, 
in  the  "good  old  days"  before  Prohibition, 
but  if  there  Avas,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
serpents  in  every  up-to-date  glass  of  boot- 
leg Avhisky — and  each  is  more  poisonous 
than  the  old-time  variety  e\er  thought  of 
l>eing.  "When  you  drink  bootleg  the  chanees 
are  better  than  nine  out  of  ten  that  you  are 
drinking  rank  poison."  This  is  not  a  state- 
r.ient  issued  either  by  Prohibitionists  to  dis- 
courage drinking,  or  by  Anti- Prohibitionists 
to  show  what  Prohibition  has  brought  us  to. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  a  large  newspaper  ser- 
vice, which  had  its  men  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  buy  the  "ordinary  mine-run  of 
bootleg  liquor,"  and  then  had  the  samples 
analyzed  to  get  "an  idea  of  what  a  man's 
chances  are  of  getting  poisonous  booze." 
Dudley  A.  Siddall,  of  the  NEA  Service, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "insofar 
as  possible  we  endeavor  to  duplicate,  in 
buying,  the  exact  conditions  that  would 
surround,  say,  a  traAeling  man  who  might 
patronize  bootleggers  during  a  trip  around 
the  country."  Thirty-eight  samples  of 
bootleg  were  bought  in  this  way  in  fifteen 
cities  scattered  throughout  the  nation.  As 
for  the  results,  we  read: 

Only  two  of  the  38  samples  proved  to  be 
whisky  of  pre-prohibition  quality.  One 
of  these  W'as  purchased  in  Boston;  the 
other  in  Washington. 

Two  more  were  synthetic  gin — held 
passable.  One  of  these  samples  was  from 
Cleveland,  the  other  from  Los  Angeles. 

But  bootleg  consumers  in  Boston,  Wash- 
ington, Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles  need 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
these  samples  were  passable,  all  bootleg 
vended  in  these  cities  is  safe.  For  other 
samples  bought  in  these  places  proved 
dangerous. 

Of  the  remaining  34  samples,  15  were 
doctored  and  diluted  whiskies  or  whiskies 
produced  from  an  alcohol  base  and  arti- 
ficially colored  and  flavored;  17  were  raw 
moonshine  of  varying  degrees  of  rankness; 
one  was  poor  beer,  containing  wild  yeasts; 
and  one  was  a  distilled  wine,  of  poor 
quality. 

Samples  were  collected  from  these  widely 
scattered  cities:  Dallas,  Tex.;  ]Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Denver,  Col.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.;  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Cleveland:  Chicago;  Seattle,  Wash.;  San 
Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  New  York;  ProAd- 
dence,  R.  I.;  Boston  and  Washington. 

They  were  bought  from  a  wide  range  of 
bootleg  channels  and  analyzed  without 
selection.  They  came  from  drug  stores, 
bell  boys,  bootblacks,  barbers,  porters, 
milkmen,  near-beer  saloons  and  similar 
channels  of  the  trade,  with  a  few  seized  in 
official  raids. 

The  samples  were  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington, and  analyzed  by  Government 
chemists  in  Government  laboratories. 

The  analyses  showed  that  w^hen  you  buy 
bootleg  you  get  nearly  always  a  dangerous 
concoction  of  colored  and  disguised  alcohol, 
or  a  raw  distillate  full  of  aldehydes  and 
volatile  poisons  that  will  leave  you  with  an 
awful  head  the  day  after  drinking,  and  a 
wrecked  constitution  after  repeated  doses. 

The  "aldehydes"  found  in  the  moon- 
shines and  doctored  w^hiskies  are  elements 


intermediate  between  alcohols  and  acids. 
They  are  derived  from  the  higher  alcohols 
by  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  a  certain 
hydrogen  content  and  the  addition  of  a 
Aery  small  amoimt  of  oxygen  converts  them 
into  active  acids. 

"The   effect   of   these   aldehydes,"    says 
William  V.   Linder,  Government   chemist 
"is  to  'knock  one  o\it'  much  more  quickly 
than  would  high-grade  whisky. 

"Their  consumption  over  any  consider- 
ble  period  undermines  the  general  consti- 
tution to  a  point  where  it  seems  much  more 
susceptible  to  many  diseases. 

"While  not  immediately  poisonous,  caus- 
ing sudden  blindness  or  death  as  does, 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  their  effect  is. 
definitely  and  cumulatively  harmful." 

The  dangerous  elements  in  moonshine 
and  doctored  w^hiskies,  Linder  explains, 
are  due,  for  most  part,  to  the  unscientific 
distilling  and  blending.     To  quote: 

"Moonshine,"  says  Linder,  "is  produced 
for  most  part  under  the  most  unscientific 
and  unsanitary  conditions.  The  mash  is 
fermented  in  barrels  or  tubs,  usually  in  the 
open  backwoods  or  in  musty  cellars.  ITnder 
such  conditions,  the  development  of  wild 
yeasts  and  unAvholesome  fermentations  are 
common.  Many  moonshines  show  evi- 
dences of  active  putrefaction. 

"In  distilling,  too,  all  the  volatile  ele- 
ments come  over.  In  commercial  distill- 
ing, for  the  production  of  high-grade  whis- 
kies, it  was  the  custom  to  discard  what  was 
known  as  the  'heads,'  or  first  run,  contain- 
ing the  high  alcohols  and  the  more  volatile 
oils,  and  the  'tails'  or  the  last  run.  Only 
the  middle  run  was  retained. 

"The  moonshiner,  however,  runs  it  all 
in — heads,  tails  and  middles.  The  elements 
that  the  commercial  distiller  carefully 
eliminated,  therefore,  remain  in  moonshine. 

"Moonshine,  moreover,  normally  re- 
ceiA'es  no  aging.  Hence  it  retains  all  the 
injurious  qualities  inhering  to  a  raw  dis- 
tillate containing  high  alcohols,  aldehydes 
and  fusel  oil,  and  also  whatever  additional 
poisons  or  injurious  chemical  elements 
may  have  accumulated  through  improper 
and  unsanitary  fermentation  and  unscien- 
tific distilling. 

"All  these  elements,  even  inchiding  in 
one  case  signs  of  putrefaction,  were  present 
in  the  samples  in  this  test." 

Aldehydes,  high  alcohols  and  A'olatile 
oils  in  moonshine  have  a  directly  injurious 
effect  on  the  circulatory,  kidney  and 
nervous  systems,  according  to  Reid  Hunt, 
former  chief  of  the  Division  of  Pharma- 
cology, Hygienic  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  SerAdee. 

Also  they  result  in  "  an  increased  liability 
to  contract  diseases  or  to  contract  them  in 
especially  seA^ere  form." 

Among  the  ailments  Avhieh  these  ele- 
ments are  generally  recognized  in  the 
medical  profession  as  aiding  and  abetting 
are: 

Hardening  of  the  arteries. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liA^er. 

A  wide  range  of  digestive  disturbances. 

The  thirty-eight  samples  of  bootleg 
collected  and  analyzed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  test  cost  anywhere  from  seventj'-five 
cents  to  $6  a  half-pint.  Cleveland  fur- 
nished the  cheapest  "poison,"  and  Chicago, 
AA^here  the  stuff  averaged  over  -$20  a 
quart,  set  a  record  in  expensiA'e  and  dan- 
gerous drinking. 
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A^o  /li^/iway  engineer  or  road  official 
should  be  without  a  copy  of  our  latest 
manual,  "Road  Maintenance  with 
Tarvia ' '.  Our  nearest  office  will  gladly 
send  free  copy  on  request. 


The  Future  of  a  Community  often  lies 
in  the  Road  Commissioner's  hands— 


Although  the  Road  Commissioner  never 
"heads  the  ticket"  on  Election  Day,  there 
are  few  public  officials  charged  with  duties 
more  vital  to  the  public  welfare. 

Good  roads  are  indispensable  to  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  every  com- 
munity. With  good  roads,  getting  to 
town  is  made  a  matter  of  minutes — not 
miles;  business  flourishes,  hauling  costs 
decrease,  property  values  rise,  children 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  central  graded 
school,  community  and  social  life  is  broad- 
ened and  made  more  enjoyable.  The  future 
holds  forth  great  promise. 

Throughout  the  country  our  engineers 
have  demonstrated  to  thousands  of  public 
spirited    road    officials   the   great    saving 


For  Road  Construct/on 
vRopair  and  Maintenance 


resulting  from  a  definite  policy  of  Tarvia 
construction  and  maintenance. 

This  popular  road  material  is  unequalled 
for  building  new  roads,  for  resurfacing 
wornout  macadam,  for  repairing  and  main- 
taining improved  roads  of  every  type. 
Special  grades  are  made  for  specific  uses. 

Tarvia  roads  are  an  indispensable  part 
of  every  Good  Roads  Program.  They  are 
comparatively  low  in  first  cost,  and  are  so 
much  more  economical  over  a  term  of  years 
that  the  saving  makes  a  more  extensive 
road  program  possible.  i 

If  ypu  want  smooth,  dustless,  mudless 
roads  in  your  community  365  days  in  the 
year,  write  to  our  nearest  office  for  free 
copy  of  our  illustrated  "General  Tarvia 
Catalog."     You'll  find  it  interesting. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road  authorities, 

The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special 

Service   Department  which   keeps   up   to    the 

minute  on  all  road  problems.     If  you  will  write 

to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions  or 

problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have 

the  prompt  attention|of  experienced  engineer 

This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.   If  you 

want  better  roads  and  lonuer  taxes,  this 

department  can  greatly  assist  you. 
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CONQUERING  MOUNT  EVEREST 


«*»^-»-^HREE  :MEMRERS  OF  THE  EVEREST  EXPEDI- 
TION. Mallory,  Summerville  and  Norton,  on  May 
21st  reached  an  altitude  of  20,800  feet,  the  highest 
ever  reached  by  man,  and  just  2,200  feet  below  the  summit." 
This  message,  which  reached  civilization  in  a  roundabout  way 
on  June  Sth,  was  followed  by  a  Calcutta  dispatch,  dated  June 
12th,  which  announced  that 
"two  members  are  now  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  summit, " 
so  the  final  conquest  of  the 
world's  highest  mountain  nvxy 
be  reported  even  before  this 
page  is  published.  The  pre- 
vious world's  record  mountain 
climb  of  24,.")33  feet  was  made 
bj'  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  in 
this  same  Himalayan  region  in 
1910.  The  recent  dash  of  the 
three  members  of  the  British 
Expedition,  which  established 
the  new  rtn^ord  in  mountain- 
climbing,  covered  onlj'  three 
days.  The  members  left  the 
camp  at  2.').000  feet  on  May 
20th,  climbed  nearly  2,000 
feet,  and  on  the  third  day  were 
back  at  what  is  known  as 
Camp  Three,  at  Changtse, 
21,000  feet  above  sea  level  and 
three  miles  northward  of  the 
summit  of  the  peak.  Referring 
to  this  achievement,  the  Lon- 
don Times  says: 

In  these  tremendous  alti- 
tudes, more  especially  as  they 
did  not  use  oxj'gen,  this  must 
be  looked  upon  as  pretty  good 
going.  If  a  further  camp  can 
be  established  at  or  about  the 
extreme  height  already  reached 
it  seems  well  within  the  bounds 
of  hope,  gi\en  absence  of  Ano- 
lent  winds  and  l)lizzards,  that 
the  ^.nal  object  will  be  reached. 
Judging  by  General  Bruce's 
dispatches  the  whole  organiza- 
tion appears  to  ha^•e  worked 
perfectly. 

The  present  record,  which  is 
not  only  a  world  record 
achievement  in  mountain- 
climbing  but  carries  with  it  a  suggestion  of  final  success  in  con- 
quering the  mountain-top,  is  the  result  of  much  preliminarj-  work. 
A  "Reconnaissance  Expedition,"  but  one  which  ranks,  never- 
theless, with  the  major  exploration  expeditions  of  history,  spent 
most  of  last  summer  endeavoring  to  locate  a  possible  route  to 
the  summit.  At  a  cost  in  toil,  preparations  and  money  suggesting 
comparison  with  most  polar  expeditions,  a  practicable  route  was 
discovered.  At  least,  cable  dispatches  last  September  announced 
that  a  reconnaissance  party  of  the  expedition  had  penetrated  the 
great  mountain  field  on  the  northwestern  side,  and  had  found  a 
slope  which  might  be  surmounted.  This  discovery  was  made 
after  the  mountain  had  been  approached  from  almost  every 
possible  angle,  always  with  the  discovery  that  sheer  cliffs, 
thousands  of  feet  high,  bombarded  by  avalanches,  prevented 
any  approach  to  the  summit.  On  the  northwest  side,  however, 
a  long  ridge  stretched  upward  to  the  peak,  still  more  than  a  mile 
higher  than  the  highest  point,  some  23,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
reached  by  the  exploring  party.  It  is  along  the  precipitate  sides 
of  this  ridge  that  the  expedition  will  have  to  clamber  on  its  final 
attempt  to  reach  the  summit.     As  against  the  optimistic  pre- 


THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  WORLDS  HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN. 
Tliis  striking  view  of  Mount  Everest,  taken  with  a  telephoto  lens, 
shows  the  roof-like  ridge  up  which,  it  is  hoped,  a  British  exploring 
e.xpedition  may  penetrate  to  "the  top  of  the  world."  The  photo- 
graph is  reproduced  by  permission  from  "Mount  Everest — The 
Reconnaissance,  1921,"  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


dictions  in  last  fall's  cablegrams,  however,  the  two  members  of 
the  expedition  who  led  the  final  reconnaissance  ha"\'e  put  forth 
a  statement  of  their  views  which  throws  grave  doul)t  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  mountain  this  year,  or  any  other.  Their  statement 
appears  in  a  just-published  account  of  the  expedition,  "Mount 
Everest — The  Reconnaissance,  1921"  (Longmans).  After  deal- 
ing in  detail  with  their  dis- 
covery of  the  northwest  ridge 
to  the  summit,  the  historian 
of  this  part  of  the  expedition, 
George  H.  Leigh-Mallory, 
continues: 

To  determine  whether  it  is 
humanly  possilile  to  climb  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Everest, 
or  what  may  be  the  chances  of 
success  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing, other  factors  besides  the 
mere  mountaineering  difficul- 
ties ha\e  to  be  considered.  It 
is  at  least  probable  that  the 
obstacles  presented  bj^  this 
mountain  could  be  overcome 
by  any  competent  party  if 
they  met  them  in  the  Alps. 
But  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  be  confronted  with 
such  obstacles  at  elevations 
between  23,000  and  29,000 
feet.  We  do  not  know  that  it 
is  physiologically  possible  at 
such  high  altitudes  for  the 
human  body  to  make  the 
efforts  required  to  lift  itself  up 
even  on  the  simplest  ground. 
The  condition  of  the  party  of 
1921  in  September  during  the 
days  of  the  assault  can  not  be 
taken,  as  evidence  that  the 
feat  is  impossible.  The  long 
periods  spent  in  high  camps 
and  the  tax  of  many  exhaust- 
ing expeditions  had  undoubt- 
edly reduced  the  physical  effi- 
ciency of  Sahibs  and  coolies 
alike.  The  party  of  1922,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  presum- 
ably choose  for  their  attempt 
a  time  when  the  climbers  are 
at  the  top  of  their  form  and 
their  powers  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  their  adaptability 
to  the  condition  of  high 
altitude. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  was  so 
astonishing  in  the  party  of 
reconnaissance  as  the  rapidity  with  which  they  became  acclimated 
and  capable  of  great  exertions  between  18,000  and  21,000  feet. 
Where  is  the  limit  of  this  process?  Will  the  multiplication  of  red 
corpuscles  continue  so  that  men  maj'  become  acclimated  much 
higher?  There  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  they  may  exist 
comfortabh'  enough,  eating  and  digesting  hearty  meals  and 
retaining  a  feeling  of  \itality  and  energy  up  to  23,000  feet.  It 
may  be  that  after  two  or  three  days  quietlj'  spent  at  this  height 
the  body  would  sufficiently  adjust  itself  to  endure  the  still  greater 
difference  from  normal  atmospheric  pressure  6,000  feet  higher. 
At  all  events,  a  practical  test  can  alone  provide  the  proof  in  such 
a  case.  Experiments  carried  out  in  a  laboratory  by  putting  a 
man  into  a  sealed  chamber  and  reducing  the  pressure  say  to 
half  an  atmosphere,  valuable  as  they  may  be  when  related  to 
the  experiences  of  airmen,  can  establish  nothing  for  mountain- 
eers; for  they  leave  out  of  account  the  all-important  physiolog- 
ical factor  of  acclimatization.  But  in  any  case  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  efforts  above  23,000  feet  will  be  more  exhausting  than  those 
at  lower  elevations;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  nature  of  the 
ground  wiU  turn  the  scale  against  the  climber.  For  him  it  is 
all  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  breathe  regularly,  the 
demand  upon  his  lungs  along  the  final  arete  can  not  fail  to  be  a 
terrible  strain,  and  anything  like  a  tussle  uyj  some  steep  obstacle 
which  would   interfere  with   the   regularity   of   his    breathing 
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Yes,  Everything  is  Valsparred — 

Floor,  Furniture,  Walls  and  Floor- Covering** 


VALSPAR,  Valspar  Enamels  and  Valspar  Varnish-Stains 
are  a  real  joy  to  the  woman  who  takes  pride  in  keeping 
her  home  spick  and  span.  In  your  home  you  will  find 
countless  uses  for  them. 

Valspar  Varnish.  This  famous  waterproof  varnish  gives  a 
most  beautiful  and  lasting  finish.  It  is  spot-proof  and  can  be 
freely  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

Valspar  Enamels.  Made  in  twelve  beautiful  colors  (also  Black 
and  White,  Aluminum,  Bronze  and  Gold).  Since  they  are 
Valspar  Varnish,  combined  with  the  highest  grade  pigments, 
they  too  can  be  washed  freely  and  are  unequalled  in  durability. 

Valspar  Varnish-Stains  are  Valspar  Varnish  in  six  transparent 
wood  colors — Mahogany,  Cherry,  Light  and  Dark  Oak, 
Walnut  and  Moss  Green.  You  stain  and  Valspar  with  one 
sweep  of  the  brush.  These  stains  are  absolutely  waterproof 
— nothing  will  cause  them  to  spot,  fade  or  turn  white. 

All  three  are  easy  to  use.  They  work  freely  under  the  brush, 
dry  dust-free  in  two  hours  and  hard  in  twenty-four.  They 
may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  beautiful  dull  finish  if  desired.  A// 
three  stand  the  famous  Valspar  boiling  water  test. 


Description  of  Room 
In  the  beautiful  room 
shown  above  the 
hard-surfaced  rug 
and  the  furniture  are 
finished  with  Valspar; 
the  floor  is  finished 
with  Valspar  Varnish 
Stain  (Mahogany) 
while  the  panelling  is 
finished  with  V^hite 
Valspar  Enamel.  The 
room  can  be  freely 
washed  with  hot 
water  and  soap  and 
kept  perfectly  bright, 
clean  and  sanitary. 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAM 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Tlu  famous  Valspar 
toiling  toaltr  Ust 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps — isc 
apiece  for  each  3sc  sample  can  checked 
at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each  prod- 
uct supplied  at  this  special  price.  Print 
full  mail  address  plainly,  i 

Dealer's  Name 

Dealer's  Address 


Valspar    .    .    .    .   D 
Valspar  Enamel  D 

State  Color 

Valspar  Stain    .'O 

State  Color 


Your  Name •  • 

Your  Address City. 


Lit  Dlg.C-24-22 
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The  man  who  puts 
the  bubbles  in  it 


I,.  -- 


You  have  perhaps  noticed  the  silvery 
bubbles  in  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale 
and  that  they  stay  in  it  a  long  time. 

"Putting  in  the  bubbles"  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  making  Clicquot.  The 
spring  water,  drawn  from  the  bed-rock 
through  aluminum  pipes,  is  quite  cold 
but  not  cold  enough. 

By  refrigeration,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  forced  down  almost  to  freez- 
ing. Then  the  water  is  carbonated. 
That's  what  makes  Clicquot  so  lively, 
so  full  of  sparkle. 

Warmer  water  would  not  take  the 
carbonation  so  well,  nor  would  it  hold  it 
so  long  after  the  bottle  is  opened.  So 
the  man  who  puts  the  bubbles  in  Clicquot 
watches  the  thermometers  and  keeps 
the  temperature  just  right. 

And  every  part  of  the  making  of 
Clicquot  Club  is  just  as  carefully  guarded. 
No  ginger  but  real  Jamaica  ginger  is 
used;  only  pure  cane  sugar  sweetens  it; 
and  the  happy  blend  of  Clicquot  is  made 
with  the;  addition  of  fruit  juices.  No 
wonder  ''they  all  like  it.'' 

Order  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  by 
the  case.  Should  you  desire  a  change 
in  flavors  at  times,  you  can  get  a  mixed 
case  with  Ginger  Ale,  Sarsaparilla, 
Birch  Beer  and  Root  Beer. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY 
Millis,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ginger  Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch  Beer 
Root  Beer 


GIN  GBR    ALB 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


might  prove  to  be  an  ordeal  beyond  his 
strength. 

As  a  way  out  of  these  difficulties  of 
breathing,  the  use  of  oxygen  has  often 
been  recommended,  and  experiments  were 
made  by  Dr.  Kellas,  which  will  be  con- 
tinued in  1922. 

Even  so,  there  will  remain  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  one  or  perhaps  two  camps 
above  Chang  La  (23,000  feet).  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  any  place  exists  above 
this  point  on  which  tents  could  be  pitched. 
Perhaps  the  party  will  manage  without 
tents,  but  no  great  economj'  of  weight  will 
be  effected  that  way;  those  who  sleep  out 
at  an  elevation  of  25,000  or  26,000  feet  will 
have  to  be  bountifully  provided  with  warm 
things.  Probably  about  fifteen,  or  at  least 
twelve  loads  will  have  to  be  carried  up  from 
Chang  La.  It  is  not  expected  that  oxygen 
will  be  available  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
task,  whatever  organization  is  provided, 
will  be  severe,  possil)ly  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  strength. 

Further,  another  sort  of  difficulty  will 
jeopardize  the  chances  of  success.  It  might 
be  possible  for  two  men  to  struggle  some- 
how to  the  summit,  disregarding  every 
other  consideration.  It  is  a  different  matter 
to  climb  the  mountain  as  mountaineers 
would  have  climbed  it.  Principles,  time- 
honored  in  the  Alpine  Club,  must  of  course 
be  respected  in  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Everest.  The  party  must  keep  a  margin  of 
safety.  It  is  not  to  be  a  mad  enterprise 
rashly  pushed  on  regardless  of  danger. 
The  ill-considered  acceptance  of  any  and 
every  risk  has  no  part  in  the  essence  of 
persevering  courage.  A  mountaineering 
enterprise  may  keep  sanity  and  sound  judg- 
ment and  remain  an  adventure.  And  of  all 
principles  by  which  we  hold,  the  first  is 
that  of  mutual  help.  What  is  to  be  done 
for  a  man  who  is  sick  or  abnormally  ex- 
hausted at  these  high  altitudes?  His  com- 
panions must  see  to  it  that  he  is  taken  doAvn 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  with  an  ade- 
quate escort;  and  the  obligation  is  the 
same  whether  he  be  Sahib  or  coolie;  if  we 
ask  a  man  to  carry  our  loads  up  the  moun- 
tain, we  must  care  for  his  welfare  at  need. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  need 
will  arise  and  will  interfere  very  seriously 
with  any  organization  however  ingeniously 
and  carefully  it  may  be  arranged. 

In  all  it  maj'  be  said  that  one  factor  be- 
yond all  others  is  required  for  success.  Too 
many  chances  are  against  the  climbers; 
too  many  contingencies  maj'  turn  against 
them.  Anything  like  a  breakdown  of  the 
transport  will  be  fatal;  soft  suow  on  the 
mountains  will  be  an  impregnable  defense; 
a  big  wind  will  send  back  ths  strongest; 
even  so  small  a  matter  as  a  boot  fitting 
a  shade  too  tight  may  endanger  one  man's 
foot  and  involve  the  whole  party  in  retreat. 
The  climbers  must  have  above  all  things, 
if  they  are  to  win  through,  good  fortune, 
and  the  greatest  good  fortune  of  all  for 
mountaineers,  some  constant  spirit  of 
kindness  in  Mount  Everest  itself,  the  for- 
getfulness  for  long  enough  of  its  more 
cruel  moods;  for  we  must  remember  that 
the  highest  of  mountains  is  capable  of 
severity,  a  severity  so  awful  and  so  fatal 
that  the  wiser  sort  of  men  do  well  to  think 
and  tremble  even  on  the  threshold  of  their 
high  endeavor. 

Mountain  climbing  authorities  both  in 
England  and  America  have  greeted  with 
enthusiasm     the     recent     record-breaking 
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accomplishment  of  the  climbers.  A  special 
dispatch,  copjTighted  and  supplied  by 
the  Mount  Everest  Committee,  tells  of 
the  expedition's  climb,  by  May  20th, 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  camp 
at  the  23,400-feet  level.  This  year's  expe- 
dition according  to  the  same  report,  in- 
cludes thirteen  Britishers,  more  than  sixty 
hillman,  320  animals,  and  a  number  of 
porters.  An  ox\-gen  base,  reports  General 
C.  B.  Bruce,  the  leader,  will  be  established, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  record  height 
of  26,800  feet  was  established  without 
oxygen.  A  special  cable  dispatch  from 
London  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
dated  June  9th,  said: 

The  bulletin  from  Mount  Everest  arriv- 
ing yesterday  relieved  the  anxiety  which 
was  beginning  to  be  felt  for  the  Everest 
expedition  and  raised  hopes  of  success 
among  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  who  have  been  doubtful  whether 
human  beings  would  be  able  to  live  at  such 
an  altitude  as  the  summit  of  Everest. 

They  were  astounded  to  learn  from 
General  Bruce' s  brief  dispatch  that  three 
of  the  party  had  been  able  to  climb  Mdthin 
2,200  feet  of  the  summit  of  Everest  and 
more  than  3,000  feet  higher  than  did  any 
member  of  the  previous  expedition  and 
without  the  aid  of  oxygen. 

Other  dispatches  show  General  Bruce 
has  been  able  to  take  the  oxygen  equip- 
ment to  the  bases  which  he  has  been  estab- 
lishing along  the  route  of  actual  ascent,  and 
that,  coupled  with  the  success  of  three  of 
the  party  in  outdistancing  the  other  ex- 
pedition, has  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
second  attempt  entirely. 

The  New  York  Times  comments  on  the 
expedition's  recent  success,  and  wishes  it 
good  luck  for  the  future,  in  this  editorial, 
headed  "Near  Everest's  Top": 

No  one  will  be  more  surprized  than  Pro- 
fessor Dreyer  of  Oxford  by  the  endurance 
of  Mallory  and  his  companions.  Early  in 
the  year  the  professor  conducted  experi- 
ments with  oxygon  in  a  pressure  chaml)er 
to  determine  how  high  climbers  could  safely 
go  without  a  portable  tank  of  oxygen. 
He  concluded  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  begin  using  the  gas  at  about  23,000  feet. 
Yet  General  Bruce's  mountaineers  got  up 
to  26,800  feet  Avithout  it! 

The  question  to  be  determined  was 
whether  the  last  2,202  feet  could  be  gained 
with  or  without  oxygen.  It  was  belie^■ed 
that  at  least  one  camp  higher  than  25,000 
feet  would  have  to  be  made.  Could  the 
coolies  be  depended  on  to  carry  up  the 
camp  supplies?  At  the  greatest  altitude, 
not  far  above  20,000  feet,  which  they 
strained  up  to  with  the  reconnoissance 
party  last  summer,  they  Avere  near  the 
exhaustion  point.  The  climbers  would 
have  to  carry  their  oAvn  oxj-gen  bottles, 
with  mask  and  tube  attachment,  the  weight 
of  which  is  thirty-tAvo  pounds.  The  higher 
they  worked  their  way  up,  the  harder  it 
would  be  to  endure  the  extra  load.  An 
ingenious  plan  had  been  deA-ised  on  paper 
to  establish  oxygen  "dumps"  by  stages, 
so  that  one  man  at  least,  Avith  four  bottles 
on  his  back,  could  climb  the  last  1,000  or 
500  feet  and  haA'e  enough  of  the  gas  left 
to  get  back  to  the  last  camp.  It  Avas 
feared,  however,  that  at  the  highest  alti- 
tudes no  one  would  be  able  to  support  the 
oxygen  pack.  If  Everest  is  finally  con- 
quered, it  may  turn  out  that  oxygen  played 
no  part  on  the  last  "lap." 
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IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS 

(Coiitinucil  J'roin  page  38) 
definite  than  they  were  in  the  Se\euteentli  Century  at  a  time 
■when  Anglo-Saxon  society  had  not  j'et  been  accused  of  degen- 
eracy." Lillian  Billings,  dean  of  women  at  Hush  Conservatory 
(Chicago^  remarks,  "Our  present-day  flapper  wears  knee  dresses 
and  roll-down  hose,  but  is  that  so  much  more  suggestive  than  the 
bustle  or  the  sheath  gown  with  the  skirt  slit  to  the  knee?"  And 
Jennie  S.  Ladd,  dean  of  women  at  the  Universitj'  of  Alinne- 
sota,  asks,  in  agreement:  "Would  the  loudest  objectors  care  to 
have  the  tilters,  the  bustles,  the  huge  sleeves,  and  the  dragging 

skirts  return?"  Ben- 
Fleming  Sessel,  editor 
of  Silver  and  Gold  at 
the  University  of 
Colorado,  defends  the 
modern  dance  in  this 
paragraph : 

' '  I  see  something  in 
favor  of  the  close 
dancing  of  the  time 
which  is  condemned. 
It  at  least  keeps 
young  people  danc- 
ing. Now  we  do  not 
have  to  provide  ar- 
bors at  dances  for 
those  who  find  some 
other  attraction  than 
keeping  step  with  the 
music.  If  it  is  sensu- 
ally perverting,  and  I 
doubt  it,  it  at  least 
keeps  our  sensualities 
out  in  plain  view.  |If 
jazz  makes  one  riot- 
ous, then  the  old 
waltz  makes  one  sen- 
timental, and  the  last 
is  as  bad  as  the  first." 

President  Swart z  of 
the  Woman's  College 
of  Alabama  saj'S  that, 
"when  he  remembers 
some  of  the  practises 
of  the  past,  such  as  bundling,  etc.,  he  can  not  'become  alarmed 
or  seriously  imprest  with  the  hue  and  crj'  which  is  raised  against 
the  young  people  of  the  present  day.'"  President  Bell  of  St. 
Stephen's  College  (Annandale-on-Hudson),  believes  that,  altho 
our  young  people  have  lost  much  of  the  old  respect  for  con- 
ventionality, "they  demand  to  know  the  reason  for  decency  and 
insist  that  the  reason  must  go  deeper  than  conformity  with  the 
conventional  notions  of  those  at  present  controlling  society." 
"The  simple  fact  is,"  declares  Henry  F.  Cope,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  "that  young  people 
to-day  are  really  a  good  deal  more  moral  than  their  grandmothers 
were;  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  youth  to-day  act  with 
intelligent  choice  as  to  their  conduct  while  the  past  generations 
usually  acted  under  control,  by  authority,  or  according  to  some 
fixt  tradition."  D.  W.Worthing,  dean  of  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  Arizona,  adAises  that  we  "Let  the 
young  things  take  their  risks,  just  as  we  had  to  take  ours.  Per- 
haps at  our  age  they  will  be  as  safe  and  harmless  as  we  are." 
"In  our  opinion."  says  A.  B.  Clarke,  editor  of  The  Messenger 
(University  of  Richmond),  "there  has  been  no  revolution  in 
morals  except  in  the  sense  of  a  change  toward  greater  frankness  and 
open-mindedness.  On  the  other  hand,  manners  ha\'e  undergone 
a  tremendous  revolution.  Give  the  younger  generation  time.  It 
has  defied  the  conventions  of  its  elders  and  has  undertaken  to 
work  out  its  own  ideals."  In  these  scientific  days  we  believe  in 
experiment,  asserts  Harold  P.  Knauss,  editor  of  the  Muhlen- 
berg Weekly  (Muhlenberg  College.  Allentown,  Pa.).  "Perhaps," 
he  concludes,  "the  present  generation  is  making  some  experi- 
ments;   here's  hoping  that  we  interpret   the  results  rightly." 


MANNERS    ARE    CHEAP. 

At    the    same  time,    believes    Cliarles  F. 

Thwing,  President    Emeritus  of    Western 

Reserve    Universii.v.    tlie    past    year   has 

brought  an  improvement  in  morals. 


"The  whole  movement,"  agrees  William  S.  Ament,  alumni 
secretary  at  Oberlin,  "is  characterized  by  a  shift  from  dogma  to 
experimentation,  deductive  reasoning  to  inductive,  authority  to 
experience."  Arguing  along  similar  lines,  Virginia  H,  Corbett, 
dean  of  women  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  WTites: 

"I  notice  two  characteristics  that  arouse  alarm  on  the  part 
of  some  of  their  conservative  elders.  The  first  is  a  frank  ques- 
tioning of  standards  and  conventions  which  must  give  reasons 
for  their  old-time  power  or  be  placed  in  the  discard.  If  this 
attitude  was  noble  in  Martin  Luther  and  the  great  leaders  in 
scientific  inquiry,  it  is  not  entirely  ignoble  on  the  part  of  our 
youngsters  of  to-day, 
tho  it  may  be  sur- 
prizing. They  are 
already  finding  that 
the  genuine  has  been 
tested  by  time  and 
will  remain.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  craving  for 
amusement  and  enter- 
tainment, which  is  a 
normal  result  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live. 
The  age  which  has 
provided  the  moAie 
and  the  automobile 
must  expect  that  they 
willbeused.  Butjthese 
amusements  have 
helped  to  teach  many 
thitigs  that  have  been 
undreamed  of  by  the 
young  of  other  times. 
They  face  the  prob- 
lems of  their  age  with 
better  understanding 
of  its  dangers  and 
possibilities.  They 
will  be  able  to  meet 
its  requirements." 

That  all  this  "ex- 
perimenting," to  ac- 
cept a  liberal  view,  is 
fraught  with  more  or 
less  danger,  a  major- 
ity of  our  correspon- 
dents seem  to  recog- 
nize, and  it  appears  that  in  various  localities  the  young  people 
themselves  do.  While  there  is  little  acceptance  of  convention 
as  such,  we  hear  that  experimentation  grows  more  cautious, 
with  promise  of  a  return  to  beaten  paths.  "The  reaction 
has  already  begun,"  according  to  President  Smith  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  L'niversity.  "The  'jazz'  period  is  reced- 
ing, and  when  a  saner  equilibrium  has  been  attained,  we 
will  find  that  the  average  woman,  while  no  longer  a  clinging 
vine,  helplessly  adhering  to  some  manly  oak,  will  have  gained 
in  breadth,  strength,  and  poise,  more  than  she  has  lost  in  gentle- 
ness and  docility."  "We  believe  that  this  year  we  can  distinctly 
say  that  the  peak  of  this  has  been  passed  and  that  now  there  is 
a  slow  but  gradual  and  distinct  reaction  against  the  excesses  of 
recent  years,"  declares  C.  F.  Ross,  dean  of  men  at  Allegheny 
College.  "An  illustration  of  this  may, be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  half  year  the  number  of  dancing  parties  decreased 
appro-ximately  14  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  fewer  matters  which  might  be 
termed  disciplinary,  than  in  many  years  past."  J.  D.  Moore, 
editor  of  the  Baptist  and  Reflector,  givej  it  as  his  opinion  "that 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  within  the  past  jear 
in  the  moral  ideals  of  the  young  people.  "Organizations  have 
arisen  among  them,"  he  observes,  "which  are  intended  so  combat 
manj'  e^^l  tendencies."  Touching  especially  on  alcoholic  ten- 
dencies, Arthur  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Maine-Spring  (University  of 
Maine),  tells  us  that  "Maine  has  shared  the  average  college 
reputation  for  drinking  in  the  past,  but  it  has  been  noticeable 
that  there  is  great  improvement  this  year.  This  can  not  be 
entirely  credited  to  Prohibition,  as  our  geographical  situation 


•  SOUND   AND    \VHULES0:ME." 

The  young  people  of  this  generation,  in  the 

opinion    of   President    Wilbur    of   Leland 

Stanford  University,  are  "fundamentally" 

as  right  as  they  ever  were 
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Sy  degrees  comes  light  \  and  man  s  control  over 
the  conditions  of  his  life  groivs  greater  and  greater. 

Out  of  Ages  of  Experiment 


TV/TYSTERY,  darkness  and  helplessness  held 
*-^*-  man  through  dreary  ages.  Then  it  dawned 
on  a  human  mind  that  experiment  was  the  key  to 
human  betterment.  With  the  vision  of  a  prophet 
Roger  Bacon  declared  that  experiment  would  lead 
to  powerful  .machines  that  would  traverse  oceans, 
earth  and  even  the  air. 

For  this  unholy  idea  Bacon  was  imprisoned 
through  long  years.  In  his  cell  he  experimented 
with  glass  and  discovered  a  basic  principle  of 
eyeglasses.    That  was  650  years  ago. 

Three  hundred  years  later  a  group  of  open- 
minded  men  in  London  formed  the  first  society  to 
encourage  experiments.  To  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  we  owe  the  multitude  of  scientists  whose 
great  genius  has  helped  us  to  gain  "complete 
power  over  the  conditions  of  our  lives."  One  group 
includes  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  re- 
leasing man  from  the  many  defects  of  his  eyes. 

The  improvement  of  your  vision,  as  Roger  Bacon 
first  discovered,  is  produced  principally  by  the  sur- 
faces of  lenses — their  curvatures — not  by  any  magic 
in  the  glass  alone. 


When  your  eyes  call  for  help  your  Optical 
Specialist  works  with  all  the  means  of  precision  he 
possesses.  But  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been 
unable  to  tell  accurately  if  the  curves  on  many 
kinds  of  lenses  have  been  ground  as  prescribed 
for  you. 

Now,  out  of  years  of  experimenting,  comes  the 
invention  which  meets  this  great  need — The  Wells- 
worth  Lensometer.  It  measures  these  precious, 
curvatures  with  the  utmost  precision. 

This  remarkable  instrument  is  a  product  of  long 
scientific  experiment.  It  again  verifies  the  wisdom 
of  George  W.  Wells  when  he  established  labora- 
tories at  his  great  optical  works  at  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  and  brought  scientists  there  to  study. 
During  his  last  years  he  charged  his  sons  and 
fellow  workers  to  spare  no  effort — to  leave  no  ex- 
periment untried — to  make  Wellsworth  Laboratories 
the  center  of  optical  research  for  the  betterment  of 
human  vision. 

Through  the  services  of  Optical  Specialists  you 
can  make  sure  that  the  most  precious  of  your  senses 
is  profiting  by  the  best  knowledge  of  today. 


Americ£in  Optical  Company    Southbridge  Mass  USA 

^Vellsworth 

Glasses 


c////  thai  Science  can  give: 
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How  can    ^ 
your  home  be 

HEALTHFUL 

without 
BmminpT^ter? 

O  /St. 


Install  This  Private 

Pumping  Station 

In  Your  Home 


Carnin?  heavy  pails  of  water  day 
after  day  is  as  injurious  to  a  woman's 
health  as  breathing  impure  air  or  eating 
bad  food.  Doing  things  ever}-  day  the 
hard,  inconvenient  way  has  taken  the 
joy  from  thousands  of  lives. 

Health  in  the  home  demands  sanitary 
conditions  and  modern  comforts.  And 
one  important  feature  is  running  wal^r, 
■under  pressure'.  \\'hen  you  have  running 
water  j^ou  ha\-e  a  modern  sink.  \^  ater, 
hot  or  cold,  or  hard  or  soft,  is  always 
available. 

No  More  Pumping 

You  simply  turn  the  faucet.  You  have 
a  modern  bathroom  in  the  house.  You 
have  running  water  in  the  basement,  in 
the  garage  or  barn.  You  have  water 
under  pressure  for  sprinkling  lawn,  flow- 
ers, garden  truck,  and  for  lire  protection. 
These  things  are  necessary  to  healthful 
and  happy  surroundings. 

Whether  your  house  is  a  summer  place  on  the 
lake,  a  suburban  home  or  on  a  farm,  you  can 
have  these  health  promoting  conveniences  by 
installing  this  home  pumping  station  on  your 
premises. 

Its  Aufoy-natic 

FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

Operates  from  any  electric  light  socket  or 
home  lighting  plant  circuit.  Pumps  water 
from  cistern,  shallow  well,  spring  or  lake,  under 
pressure.  Noiseless  and  automatic.  Xo  switch 
to  turn.  No  adjustments  to  make.  Has  gal- 
vanized steel  tank.  This  is  the  only  water 
plant  with  the  famous  Fairbanks-Morse  Pump. 

Capacity  200  Gallons  per  Hour 

Now  selling  at  a  low  price.  Costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  week  to  operate.  Don't  accept  a  sub- 
stitute. If  you  do  not  know  our  local  dealer 
write  us  for  complete  information  and  Uterature. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE   &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd.,  Montreal 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


makes  the  'stuff '  obtainable."  W.  S.  Gober, 
principal  of  the  Elgin  (III.)  High  School, 
reports  "less  dancing,  less  jazz  music 
and  heedless  running  about  now  than  a 
5'ear  or  two  ago."  We  are  told  by  Princi- 
pal C.  P.  Quiniby  that  the  girls  at  the 
Cony  High  School  in  Augusta,  Alaine, 
voluntarily  adopted  a  numl)er  of  resohi- 
tions  making  for  more  modesty  in  dress. 
Then,  too,  a  great  many  observers  assure 
us  that  out  of  the  general  upheaval  there  is 
emerging  a  really  sjilendid  type  of  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood — a  finer 
type,  indeed,  than  any  Ave  have  evoh'ed 
hitherto.  That  is  the  opinion  advanced  by 
President  !Murlin  of  Boston  University,  who 
says  that  "Students  were  never  so  resi)on- 
sive  to  ideals,  were  ncAcr  so  ready  to  follow 
the  right  sort  of  leadership,  were  ncAer  more 
earnest  in  devotion  to  ^ital  instruction, 
were  never  more  responsive  to  all  the  higher 
and  finer  ideals  for  which  the  college 
stands."  Similarly,  Oliver  Reiff  Ilartzell, 
superintendent  of  the  San  Rafael  (Cal.) 
schools,  observes  that  "On  the  basis  of 
conventional  standards,  our  yoimg  people 
are  sliding  down  hill,  but  in  their  obser- 
A'ance  of  their  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
as  it  affects  actual  fundamentals,  they  are 
stronger  than  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded them."  Ross  X.  Young,  principal 
of  the  Stillwater  (Minn.)  High  School, 
adds  the  prediction  that  "the  youngsters 
of  this  generation  are  going  to  be  much 
better  and  much  wiser  parents  than  those 
of  to-day."  And  Frank  Wilson  Blaekmar, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  argues  to  this  effect: 

"The  changing  customs  of  dress,  danc- 
ing, cigaret-smoking,  furnish  great  oppor- 
ttmities  for  the  sensationalist,  but  these 
changes  do  not  represent  progress  or  dete- 
rioration, for  the  lines  of  progress  are  more 
sternly  drawn  and  are  not  tliroA\'n  aside  by 
temporary  adjustments.  It  is  not  possible 
to  defend  the  actions  of  many  young  people 
in  respect  to  these  customs,  but  why  single 
out  10  per  cent,  of  the  young  and  charge  their 
indiscretions  to  the  whole  number?  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  young  people  of  my  ac- 
quaintance are  sane,  wholesome,  and  sen- 
sible, A\'ith  intellectual  and  moral  integrity 
not  inferior  to  but  probably  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  past  generation." 

A.  IM.  Kerr,  editor  of  the  Herald  of  Gospel 
Liberty,  finds  that  youth  is  to-day  as 
clean  and  fine  as  ever — "and  more  of  it 
generously  disposed  to  a  life  of  unselfish 
ser^-iee  than  in  any  "pre-s-ious  generation." 
President  Penrose  of  Whitman  College 
(WaUa  Walla,  Wash.)  would  rather  have 
young  'folks  loyal  to  self -chosen  ideals 
than  to  have  them  "conventionally  correct 
in  slavish  obedience  to  the  voice  of  author- 
ity."  "After  this  wave  of  extremes  in 
dress,  dancing,  jazz  music  and  so  forth 
has  passed,"  says  President  Roessler  of 
Valparaiso     University,     "I     believe     the 


young  people  generally  will  emerge  morally 
stronger  and  better  than  before."  Dean 
Heckel  of  Lafayette  College  finds  his 
students  "maitlier,  more  reasonable,  more 
self-controlled,  more  seriou.s-minded,  more 
purposeful."  They  display  "a  sturdier 
type  of  cliaracter,"  agrees  Dean  Viekert  of 
the  theological  seminary  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, President  ^Macmillan  of  Wells 
College  is,  in  his  own  words,  "strongly 
inclined  to  side  with  those  who  frown  on 
the  present-day  tendency  to  advertise  and 
criticize  any  little  change  in  the  dress  or 
demeanor  of  our  educated  young  women. 
The  mingling  of  the  se.xes  in  society  on  the 
basis  of  equality,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  only  a  few  centuries  old  and  confined  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
Every  forw^ard  step  has  been  criticized,  but 
the  criticisms  have  not  been  justified  by 
the  event."  "  The  younger  generation 
shocks  my  conservative  soul  like  an  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,"  confesses  Dean  Page  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  "but  I  have  moments  of  calm 
during  which  I  can  see  that  while  the 
dangers  of  A^outh's  lofty  flight  are  greater, 
it  also  runs  a  better  chance  than  ever  before 
of  reaching  the  stars."  Quite  as  opti- 
mistic is  H.  G.  Russell,  superintendent 
of  the  Beardstown  (111.)  schools,  who 
writes: 

"Tho  the  pessimist  rant  and  the  critic 
croak  to  their  heart's  content,  the  present 
youth  of  the  land  are  growing  into  the 
wisest,  most  ^•irile,  most  versatile,  most 
capable  and  most  useful  generation  since 
history  started." 

"Young  people  are  safer  together  now 
than  ever  before,"  believes  S.  A.  Coving- 
ton, principal  of  the  Franklinton  (La.) 
High  School,  "because  a  good  part  of  the 
false  modestj'  has  been  eliminated,  and 
they  understand  themselves  and  each  other 
better  than  ever  before."  "What  change 
is  there?"  asks  Georgia  Meekliug,  librarian 
of  the  Seniors  High  School  at  Butler,  Pa. 
"  The  child  of  to-day  may  lack  the  courtesy, 
even  respect  for  his  elders,  which  belonged 
to  the  child  of  j'esterday;  but  the  off- 
spring of  to-day  has  a  self-reliance,  an 
insatiable  curiosity  which  will  send  the 
next  generation  ahead  of  the  civilization  of 
the  last.  Yesterday  said,  'Dig!  Dig!  Dig!' 
'Pep!  more  Pep!'  is  the  language  of  to-day. 
The  excitable  rush  of  the  younger  genera- 
lion  carries  us  on,  not  to  revolution,  but 
to  a  bright,  alluring  future."  Selden  Pea- 
body  Delany,  editor  of  the  Americari, 
Church  Monthly,  takes  the  same  general 
attitude,  and  Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor, 
head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  sums  up  a  mass  of  popular 
opinion  in  a  recent  statement,  running: 

"The  young  girl  of  to-day  is  as  good  as 
she  was  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  are  in  a  period  of 
immorality  Ijecause  youth  is  full  of  pep 
and  life  and  jazz.  I  am  not  going  into 
hysterics  because  of  this  skipping  about 
of  young  women." 
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Cars  and  Trucks  Originally 

Equipped  with  Willard 
Threaded  Rubber   Batteries 


Abbot- 
Downing 

Acason 

Acme 

Advance- 
V  Rumely 

Anrens  Fox 

All-Aincrican 

AUis- 

Chalmers 

American 

American 
Beauty 

American- 
LaKrance 

American- 
LaKrancc 
of  Canada 

Anderson 

Apex 

Armledcr 

Atco 

Attcrbury 

Austin 

Avery 

Bell 

Belmont 

Bessemer 

Bethlehem 

Betz 

Biddle  Crane 

Bollstrom 

Buffalo 

Canadian 
Briscoe 
Cannon  Ball 
Capitol 
Carroll 
Case 

Chevrolet 
Citroen 
Clydesdale 
Cole 
Coldier 
Comet 
Commerce 
Commof'ore 
Consolidated 
Corliss 
Crawford 
Cunningham 

Daniels 
Dart 


Davis 

Day  Elder 

Dearborn 

Defiance 

Denby 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Dixie  Hyer 

Dodge 

Dorris 

Dragon 

Drake 

Elcar 

Elgin 

F  \V  D 

Fargo 

F'ergus 

F'erris 

Franklin 

Fulton 

G.  &  J. 
G  M   C 
Gardner 
Garford 
Gary 
Giant 
Glide 
Goodman 
Great 
Western 

H  C  S 

Hahn 

Halladay 

Hatfield 

Ilawkf'ye 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Huffman 

Hupmohile 

Hurlburt 

Huron 

Independent 
Indiana 
Jewett 
Jordan 

Kelly- 
Spring  field 
Kissel 
Koehler 

Lancia 
Landa 


Lease 

Lewis-Hall 

Lexington 

M  H  C 

Mai  boh  m 

Marmon 

Master 

McFarlan 

Menges 

Menominee 

Mercedes 

Merit 

Meteor 

(Pidua) 
Metz 
Miller 
Mitchell 
Mor-l'our 
Mueller 
^lulford 

Napoleon 
Nash 
Nash  Six 
Nelson 
Nelson- 

Le  Moon 
Noma 
Norwalk 

Ogren 

Old   Hickory 

Oldsmobile 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

Paige 

Panhard 

Parker 

Parret 

Paterson 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

Phianna 

Piedmont 

Pierce- 

Arrow 
Prado 
Premier 
R&  V 

Knight 
Rainier 
Raleigh 
Renault 
Reo 

Re  Vcre 
Richelieu 


Riddle 
Robinson 
Romer 
Rowe 

St.   Cloud 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Schorr 

Seagrave 

Selby 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Signal 

Southern 

Standard 

Standard  8 

Stanley 

Stanwood 

Stewart 

Y  F  Stewart 

Stoughton 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Tarkington 

Thomart 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Towmotor 

Traffic 

Transport 

Traylor 

Twin  City 

Ultimate 
United 

Motors 
Ursus 

Velie 

\'im 

\'ulcan 

Waltham 
Ward 

LaFrance 
Ware 
Werner 
Wcstcott 
White 
Wills  Sainte 

Claire 
Wilson 
Winther 
Winton 
Wolverine 


%  Tough  Batteiy 
fcr  Rough  Trips 

Just  one  rough,  hard  trip  to  the  fishing  grounds —  if 
your  battery  isn't  in  the  best  of  health — may  put  it  out 
of  commission.  Or  a  long,  hot  tour  may  do  it.  Or  a  few 
weeks'  neglect.  Or  an  unusual  amount  of  stopping  and 
starting. 

Mighty  few  people  realize  the  cruel  punishment  a 
battery  has  to  stand  even  in  ordinary,  everyday  service. 
It  has  to  be  tough!  Indeed,  the  only  safe  kind  of  a 
battery  to  have  is  the  toughest,  most  powerful  and 
durable  battery  you  can  find. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  owners  have  found 
this  to  be  the  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Battery.  They 
choose  it  not  only  because  of  its  insulation  but  also  be- 
cause the  name  Willard  assures  honest  quality  and 
conscientious  service. 

195  car  and  truck  manufacturers  pay  an  additional 
price  for  Willard  Batteries  with  tough  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation  between  tough  Willard  plates. 

20  Things  that  Try  the 
Toughness  of  a  Battery 

12.  Tight  motor  bearings 

13.  Short  circuits 

14.  Loose  connections 

15.  Generator  out  of  adjust- 
ment 

16.  Generator  worn  or  dirty 

17.  Distributor  worn  or  dirty 

18.  Excessive  use  of  lights 

19.  Loose  hold-downs 

20.  Electrical  devices  added  be- 
yond capacity  of  battery 


1.  Hard,  fast  driving 

2.  Rough  roads 

3.  Mud  and  dust 

4.  Infrequent  testing 

5.  Lack  of  water 

6.  Long  tours 

7.  Much  stopping  and  starting 

8.  Cold  weather 

9.  Hot  weather 

10.  Poor  carburetion 

11.  Stiff  oil 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Made  in  Canada  by  the 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 
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BIRDS -BEASTS- AND -TREES 


ANIMAL  FREAKS  IN  NATURE'S  SIDE-SHOW 


(( 


C 


ADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN!  Step  right  up  this  way 
and  get  your  tickets  for  the  greatest  side-show  on  earth! 
Don't  miss  the  stupendous  spectacle  of  the  only  authen- 
tic and  genuine  freaks  of  nature,  produced  and  supplied  by  nature 
herself  especially  for  this  exhibition!  Here  j-ou  see  the  two- 
headed  lizard,  which  runs  either  backward  or  forward;  the 
brainless  sloth  who  lives  upside  down;  that  Woolworth  Tower 


"THERE  AIN'T  -NO  SUCH  AMMILE." 

Jennie  and  Jack  can  hold  up  their  lieads  with  the  best,  for  giraffes  are  the  tallest  animals  on 
earth.  Jack  is  fourteen  feet  tall,  and  still  going  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  year.  Their  favorite 
sports  are  "mating  off  the  top  shelf  of  a  tree,  rubber-necking,  and  having  six  feet  of  sore  throat." 


among  animals,  the  giddj^  giraffe  that  eats  off  the  top  shelf  of 
trees;  the  tortoise  that  weighs  three  hundred  pounds  and  is 

thi'ee  hundred  years  old — a  pound  for  everj'  yeai*! " 

And  so  the  barker  at  the  circus  of  nature  might  go  on,  with 
but  this  difference  from  the  regular  side-show  announcer,  that 
what  he  says  is  true.  And  just  as  the  tallest  man  and  the  fattest 
lady  have  personalities  and  whims  and  eccentricities  of  their 
own,  so  the  characters  in  this  circus  have  their  amusing  or  amaz- 
ing quirks  and  wiles.  They  like  some  people,  and  thej-  don't 
like  others.  Thej^  are  fond  of  one  kind  of  candy,  and  turn  up 
their  noses,  if  they  have  them,  at  other  kinds.  Of  the  three 
kinkajous  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  two  will  bite  and 
scratch,  and  the  other  ■w-ill  curl  up  lo\'ingly  on  your  shoulder, 
says  Samuel  A.  Derieux  in  the  American  Magazine  .(New  York), 
and  Rudolph,  the  honey  badger — called  the  pigmy  giant  because 
he  is  so  strong  and  scrappy — who  grabbed  Mr.  Derieux's  cane 
and  came  near  chewing  ic  up  and  who  would  gladly  have  chewed 


his  finger  also,  shows  great  affection  for  a  gentleman  who  visits 
bim  every  Tuesday  and  scratches  his  back.  Perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  freaks  is  the  giraffe,  the  tallest  creature  in 
the  world.  There  are  two  of  these  at  the  Zoo,  Jack  and  Jennie 
by  name.     The  writer  says: 

At  the  age  of  two  years,  Jack  was  eleven  feet  seven  inches  tall. 
He  has  been  growing  a  foot  a  year  ever  since  and  now  he  is  a 

fourteen-footer',  and  still  going  strong  in 
his  apparent  ambition  to  rub  noses  with 
the  stars.  He  may  reach  the  height  of 
(ighteen  or  even  twenty  feet  before  he 
gives  it  up  and  stops.  As  for  Jennie,  it  is 
true  that  she  isn't  quite  so  towering,  but 
certainly  no  one  ever  will  insult  Jennie  by 
calling  her  dumpy. 

From  their  aerial  height  these  two  look 
do^^^l  on  you  when  you  visit  them,  in  a 
startled,  amazed  way,  as  if,  in  their  opinion, 
you,  not  they,  are  the  queer  spectacle. 
Perhaps  that  is  exactly  what  they  do  think 
— if  they  think  at  all.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
do.  For  altho  they  live  in  an  exalted  at- 
mosphere, there  is  no  CAadence  that  they 
think  lofty  or  complicated  thoughts.  Even 
their  keepers  are  not  imprest  by  their  show 
of  brains — rather  the  contrary. 

But  if  they  do  not  think  deep  thoughts, 
they  have  strong  preferences.  Part  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  a  large  stall,  twenty 
feet  high,  part  in  a  corral  on  the  outside. 
According  to  changes  in  the  weather  they 
are  turned  out  or  stopt  up.  For  they 
are  delicate  and  apt  to  contract  sore 
throats  and  pneumonia. 

Now  when  the  time  comes  to  go  indoors, 
Jennie  always  goes  freely,  of  her  own  will. 
On  the  other  hand.  Jack  has  to  be  driven 
inside.  At  times  the  keepers  have  to  put  a 
halter  round  his  neck  and  some  of  them 
pull  while  others  lambaste  him  from 
behind. 

With  Jennie  it  is  just  the  reverse.  She 
prefers  an  indoor  life.  When  the  weather 
turns  warm  and  bright,  and  Jack  is  all 
eagerness  to  get  out,  the  keepers  have 
sometimes  to  pull  and  lambaste  Jennie.  In 
other  words,  their  tastes  are  different. 
They  are  fond  of  each  other;  they  never 
quarrel.  But  Jack  likes  country  life,  an 
al  fresco  existence.  Jennie  prefers  indoor 
life. 

In  the  wild  state,  giraffes  live  in  herds 
and  eat  the  tender  shoots  of  certain  trees 
that  grow  high  from  the  ground.     Con- 
stant reaching  up  after  this  delicacy  has, 
through    the   centuries,  lengthened    their   legs,   shoulder-blades 
and  necks,  until  noAV  the  giraffe  is  his  own  stepladder. 

If  you  look  at  him,  you  think  his  front  legs  are  longer  than  his 
back  ones.  But  that  is  an  illusion.  The  legs  are  the  same 
length.  •  It  is  the  elongation  of  the  shoulder-blades  that  give  the 
tilted-up  appearance.  The  giraffe  rarely  feeds  on  the  ground. 
If  he  has  to  drink  water,  or  to  pick  up  any  object,  he  must  strad- 
dle his  front  legs  out  in  a  painful  and  awkward  manner. 

The  giraffe  is  an  impractical,  %-isionary -looking  animal,  whose 
thoughts,  you  would  say,  are  up  in  the  clouds.  But  in  his  wild 
state  he  can  take  care*  of  himself  pretty  well.  A  kick  from  his 
front  leg  has  been  known  to  lay  a  lion  out;  and  the  hind  leg  can 
swing  not  only  baclnvard  but  sideways. 

He  is  not  swift  of  flight,  for  when  he  tries  to  put  on  speed,  his 
legs  get  tangled  up.  But  he  is  not  only  his  own  stepladder  but 
his  own  observation  tower  as  well.  He  can  see  an  enemy  a  long 
way  off.  In  captivity  he  is  a  simple,  harmless  fellow,  always 
perfectly  groomed,  and  -ftath  the  gentle,  melting  eye  of  the  gazelle. 
His  horns  are  little  make-believe  protuberances,  more  of  an  orna- 
ment than  a  weapon.  He  doesn't  know  he's  a  freak — but  he 
is,  all  the  same,  one  of  the  queerest  in  nature's  side-show.     He 
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Another  Seiberling  Promise 
is  Fulfilled 


In  the  very  first  advertisement  of  the  Seiberling  Rubber 
Company,  in  January,  1922,  appeared  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  F.  A.  Seiberling: 

"There  is  room  for  great  new  achievements  in  increasing 
the  durability  of  tires  and  reducing  the  cost  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  travelling  public." 

The  promise  of  increased  durability  was  immediately 
made  good  by  notable  structural  improvements — such  as 
extending  the  tread  all  around  the  tire  from  bea'd  to  bead  to 
prevent  tread  separation — and  these  were  embodied  in 
every  tire  made  by  Seiberling,  without  exception. 

The  promise  of  reduced  cost  as  well  was  first  fulfilled  in  the 
Seiberling  30  x  3H  Clincher  Cord  at  $12.50  which  set  a  new 
standard  of  cord  tire  value  for  owners  of  small  cars. 

Now  the  better  manufacturing  processes  responsible  for 
that  notable  achievement  have  been  perfected  and  extended 
to  include  all  straight-side  Seiberling  Cords  as  well  as  the 
Seiberling-built  Portage  Cords  and  Fabrics. 

Therefore  a  price  reduction  of  approximately  12H%  on 
all  Seiberling  Straight  Side  Cords  and  all  Portage  Tires  was 
made  effective  June  1,  1922. 

Whatever  the  car  you  drive,  you  can  today  buy  a  Seiber- 
ling-built tire  embodying,  in  Mr.  Seiberling's  own  words: 
"highest  quality  and  low  cost  to  a  degree,  which  has  not 
been  equalled  in  my  23  years  of  rubber  manufacturing." 

If  you  do  not  find  a  Seiberling  dealer  in  your  community, 

write  us  for   nearest   address  at    which  you  can  procure 

Seiberling  Cords  and  Tubes. 

SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


NEW  PRICES 


(Including  Tax) 


Seiberling  Cords 


Size 

30x3H 
30xr3H 
31  X  4 


Clincher 
Straight  Side 


32 
33 
32 
33 

34 
33 
35 


4 
4 

4H 

4H 

5 

5 


Price 

$12.50 
15.00 
25.80 
28.40 
29.40 
34.90 
35.60 
36.50 
45.60 
46.90 


Portage  Fabrics 


Size 


30 
30 
32 
31 
32 
33 
34 


3 

3H 

4 
4 
4 
4 


Clincher 

Straight  Side 

Clincher 
Straight  Side 


Price 

$9.50 
10.50 
17.25 
18.00 
22.90 
24.10 
24.60 


Portage  Cords 


Size 

30x3H 

32  x3li 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 

32x4M 

33  x43^ 
34x4>i 

35x4H 
33  X  5 
35  X  5 
37  X  5 


Clincher 
Straight  Side 


Price 

$12.50 
22.20 
26.90 
27.80 
29.70 
32.10 
33.80 
34.70 
39.30 
43.30 
44.50 
50.10 


SEIBERLING 
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The  New 
Way 

File  Your 
Cards  in 
Sight 
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Kardexed   Records 
Save  Money 

130.000     records      Kardexed — any     one 
instantly-in-stght—o. 000  to  10,000  transac- 
tions a  day!    All  handled  by  a  few  clerks. 
This  means  a   sreat   saving  in   time  and 
money     over     the     old     "cards-in-a-bo.v" 
method.     You  can  use  your  present  card 
records  or  ledger  sheets  in  Kardex. 
Kardex  equipment  saves  its  entire  cost  every 
year  in   clerks'  waics  alone — this  entirely 
aside  from  its  remarkable  si)ecd  of  reference 
and   the   constant   control  of  all 
vital  business  facts  that  it  gives 
executives. 

Ask  for  booklet  about  how 
Kardex  exclusive  features  can 
conserve  your  time  and  increase 
vour  employtes'  speed  and  accu- 
racy. Write  275  Kardex  Bldg. 
Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world.  Consult 
telephone  book  or  ask  your 
banker. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  WANTED 

Men  who  h  ive  e:irned  more  thun  S5.000  a  year  as  District 
Managers,  write  for  booklet  "Your  Opportunity." 

K.\RDEX,  275  Kardex  Bldg..  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  booklets  to 


Name. 


Address 

I  am  immediately  interested  in 

Inventory  Purchases 

Credits  Cost 

Production  Advertising 

Stocks  Follow-ups 


Sales 

Shipments 
Ledger 
Personnel 


70,000  users  in  over  300  lines  of  business 
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If  you  take  measurements  you  need  a 

ONE-MAN"  STEEL  TAPE 

By  cltminatln?  second  man,  tape  soon  pays  for 
itse!f .  Higrhe^t  grade  materials  and  workman- 
ship. Only  steel  tape  on  the  market  which  will 
lake  accurate  inside  measurements.  t<^ickel- 
plated  brass  case— rust-proof  inside  and  out. 

Prices:  25  ft..  $5.50;  50  ft.,  $6.50 

Buy  of  your  dealer  or  order  frona  Lhe  factory. 

CROGAN  MFG.  CO.,  Bangor,  Me. 

•'If  it's  a  ONE-.\JAN.  It's  a  Crosan  " 


I  YoQ  can  easily  earn  mooey  for  tne 
sniall  payments.  Parents  often  ad 
TSncfl  first  payment  to  help  buy  a  RANGER.  44 
Styles, colors  and  sizes.  Factory  to  Rider  pDcea. 
Delivered  FREE, express  prepaid,  tor  30  DAYS* 
TRIAL.  Terms  to  suit— cash  or   easy   pa>'ments. 

T«MA^  lamps,   wheels,  horns,  repairs  and 
f  i.T?»  ..  equipment  at  half  usual  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  for  our  Uff, 
Free  Ranser  Catalog  and  marvelooa  pricee. 
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n  England- 

do  as  England  does!  Ask  for 
Transportation  via  London  & 
North  Western  Railway  when 
visiting  the  Universities, 
Washington's,  Shakespeare's, 
and  Burns's  Country;  North 
Wales,  The  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Lakes. 

Travel  by  the  ROYAL  WEST 
COAST    ROUTE    to    Scotland. 

Vhe 
Charm  of  England 

Other  attractiv'e  literature  and  full 
inforniatioa  free  on  application. 


John  Fairman,  Agent, 

London  &  North  Western  Railway, 

200  D  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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is  the  tall  man — the  tallest,  by  far,  in  the 
■world. 

A  lively  and  gifted  freak  is  the  kangaroo. 
In  1770  some  sailors  from  the  ship  of 
Captain  Cook,  the  great  explorer,  'which 
had  touched  on  the  wild  Australian  coast, 
came  running  back  to  the  vessel  with  the 
report  that  they  had  seen  an  outlandish 
creature,  as  tall  as  a  man,  who  stood  up  on 
his  tail.  It  was  an  "Old  Man  Kangaroo." 
One  of  these  creatures,  named  Pop,  to- 
gether with  lesser  lights  of  the  same  family. 


f   -  >«:^*<SMa»':x.«tt'iy^?t>:   •j.tmifi 


Pul',  THE  KANGAROO. 
This  is  Pop's  best  boxing  attitude.      Having 
stood  up  on  his  tail  thus,  he  strikes  with  one  of 
liis  hind  feet. 


makes  his  residence  at  the  Zoo,  and  Air. 
Derieux  tells  us: 

When  he  first  came,  Pop  "w&s  a  bad 
fellow,  likely  to  swat  his  keeper  any  time. 
His  dangerous  blow  he  does  not  strike  with 
his  front  feet,  but  with  his  hind  ones, 
which  are  armed  with  a  vicious  claw.  In 
order  to  deliver  a  knockout,  he  throw's  him- 
self back  on  his  tail,  stands  upright,  and 
kicks  with  a  Aicious  force  that  may  kill. 

"He  lets  me  alone  now,"  saj-s  Riley,  his 
keeper.  "I  can  outbox  him,  and  he 
knows  it." 

For  our  benefit  Riley  gave  him  a  tap  on 
the  jaw.  In  his  anger.  Pop  looked  ridicu- 
lously like  an  old  man  who  had  been  in- 
sulted. His  head  quivered  as  if  from  a 
slight  palsy,  such  as  you  see  now  and  then 
in  old  men,  and  he  kept  on  nodding,  then 
shaking  it,  as  if  to  say,  "You'd  better  not 
do  that  again!"  Finally,  he  reared  back 
on  his  tail,  which  is  equivalent,  so  far  as  the 
kangaroo  is  concerned,  to  rearing  back  on 
his  dignity. 

Of  course  Riley  did  not  push  the  matter 
any  further.  "01^  Pop's  a  good  scout," 
declared  he,  "and  Ave  ought  not  to  bother 
him." 

As  for  Alom,  the  mother  kangaroo,  she 


Restful,  Healthful  Travel 

Those  who  have  traveled  on 
D.  &  C.  Navigation  Company 
Steamers,  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure, have  long  come  to  associate 
every  delight  and  comfort  of  out- 
door travel  with  this  line.  Daily 
trips  are  made  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo;  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land,on  Eastern  Time. Train  con- 
nections at  Buffalo  for  Eastern 
and  at  Detroit  for  WesternPoints. 


Detroit  &  Buffalo 

Lv.  Detroit  6:80 

p.  m. 
Lv.  Buffalo  6r:00 

p.  m. 
Fore.  $6.00  one 

way, JU. 60  round 

trip. 


Berths,  $1.80  up;  staterooms, 
$4.20    up;   parlor,    $7.20    up. 

Rail  tickets  are  accepted.  Automobiles 
transported  (15%  to  25%  reduction  thia 
year).  Gas  must  be  removed.  Wireless 
equipment. 

For  rrgfrvations  and  further  infoT' 
vxation  atidr4a»,  R.  G.  Stoddard,  G«n, 
fau.  and  Ticket  Am..  Detroit.  liUh. 


A.  A.  Schantz 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Detroit  &  Cleveland 

Lv.  each  city  1 1  p.m. 

Daylight  trips  dur- 
ing July  and  Aug. 

Lv.  each  city  8:30 
a.  ra. 

F^re,  $3.60  one  way, 
$6.60  round  trip. 


Detroit  &  CleTeland  Navigation  Co. 


1.1  KLY 


(LIKE  LV) 


Luggage 

On  the  week-end  trip  or  longer  vacation,  vou  will 
always  feel  proud  of  your  LIKLY  LUGGAGE. 
Noticeably  distinctive  in  design  and  quality — and 
it  wears  the  longest. 

Sold  by  the  best  stores  everywhere 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 

Y..  U.  S.  A. 


Be  sure  the  lug- 
gage you  buy  bears 
this  trademark.  It 
identifies  LIKLY 
distinctive  quality. 

WRITE  Dept.  L 
for  Illustrated 
l>rice  list  of  BAGS, 
TKUNKS,  CAS- 
ES and  PORT- 
FOLIOS. 


IN  an  "Old  Town,"  all  waterways  are 
open  to  you — quiet  streams,  wide  lakes, 
and  swift-flowing  rivers.  "Old  Towns"  are 
the  fastest  canoes  made.  The  lightest  and 
strongest,  tool  And  the  lowest  priced. 
Easiest  to  paddle,  and  hardest  to  wear  out. 
$54  up  from  dealer  or  factory.  New  cata- 
log shows  all  models  in  colors.  Free. 
Write  jot  it   TODAY. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
276  FoartK  Street  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 

Wd eBwfi  Cancel 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TurnYourOldCar 

into  a  practical  two  or  three- 
plow  tractor  or  heavy  truck  by 
simply  attaching  a  STAUDE 
MAK-A-TRACTOR.       Price    only 

$140*20     Factory 

Fits  any  car.    Thousands  used. 
Write     for    free     information. 

E.C  STAODE  MAK  A  TRAaOR  CO. 
2687  Univ.  Ave.. St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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has  a  little  one,  wliich  she  carries  around 
in  a  sack.  It  is  now  half-grown,  and 
sometimes  comes  out  of  the  sack  and  hops 
around.  But  at  sight  of  people,  it  jumps 
back  in  and  is  hidden  from  prying  eyes. 
The  sack  will  be  at  Kiddy  Kangaroo's  dis- 
posal until  he  is  nearly  grown.  Then, 
some  day,  Mom  will  dump  him  out  and 
tell  him  to  shift  for  himself. 

]Most  animals  make  a  noise  when  angry, 
or  frightened,  or  just  feeling  good.  The 
kangaroo  is  practically  dumb,  tho  some- 
times you  can  hear  an  indistinct  chattering 
or  smacking  noise  of  the  lips.  There  is  one 
animal  which  never  makes  a  sound,  not 
even  when  caught  and  killed — that  ani- 
mal is  the  friend  we  have  just  left,  the 
giraffe. 

What  is  the  ugliest  animal  in  the  world? 
You  may  differ  about  which  is  the  most 
beautiful,  but  Mr.  Derieux  insists  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  ugliest.  The  wart  hog  wins  on 
every  count.     We  read: 

He  hasn't  a  single  redeeming  trait, 
physically  speaking — not  one.  His  eyes 
are  set  at  the  top  of  his  long  flat  head; 
below  the  eyes  are  unsightly  warts;  his 
tusks  grow  all  sorts  of  ways;  his  hair  is 
thin  and  seraggly;  his  tail  looks  like  a 
frayed  twine  string.  He  is  moth-eaten, 
unkempt,  thoroughly'  disreputable.  But 
he  certainly  can  plow  up  the  ground! 

In  looking  at  his  corral  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  he  would  make  a  valuable 
animal  to  dig  up  streets  where  yon  want 
to  put  down  asphalt  or  paving;  even  old 
asphalt  streets,  he  could  loosen  up  for  us. 
All  that  Clarence — for  that  is  his  name — 
needs,  to  become  useful  to  man,  is  a  course 
of  training.  Clarence,  also,  says  Riley,  is 
a  good  scout,  and  far  from  a  fool.  He 
knows  his  keeper;  he  knows  his  name,  and 
he  will  come  running  at  call.  When  he 
eats,  he  gets  down  on  his  knees  as  if  saying 
prayers  over  his  food.  The  reverential 
attitude,  combined  vnih.  the  grotesque  and 
disreputable  ugliness  of  the  suppliant,  is  a 
sight  to  remember. 

If  Clarence  does  have  a  rival  in  ugliness, 
that  rival  is  the  giant  tortoise  Buster,  iii 
Mr.  Derieux's  opinion.  Buster,  according 
to  computation,  was  born  about  the  year 
that  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymoutli, 
tliree  centuries  ago,  when  Elizabeth  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England,  and  America  was  a 
howling  wilderness.     At  present  WTiting — 

Ha\'ing  reached  the  ripe  age  of  tliree  hun- 
dred years  and  assumed  the  mature  propor- 
tions of  three  hundred  pounds.  Buster  is 
living  a  life  of  ease  and  contentment.  Next 
to  him  resides  a  young  sprig  of  a  tortoise — 
a  mere  infant  of  only  ninety  years  and 
weighing  only  a  hundred  pounds!  Both 
are  the  degenerate  descendants  of  a  huge 
race  of  reptiles  which  roamed  the  globe 
long  before  man  put  in  his  appearance. 

Buster  shows  his  years;  he  looks  very 
old  and  \-ery  mse.  His  wedge-shaped  face 
is  WTinkled  into  a  comical  grimace,  as  if  he 
Tnight  be  laughing  at  us  newcomers  on  this 
terrestrial  globe.  He  bears  us  no  grudge, 
tho.  He  is  a  friendly  old  boy.  If  you  call 
him,  he  will  come  to  the  fence  slowly  and 
with  dignity,  and  will  eat  a  sandwich  or  a 
banana  (banana  preferred)  out  of  your 
hand.  As  a  matter  of  warning,  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that  he  will  eat  your 
hand  also,  so  that  it  is  advisable,  when  the 
end  of  the  )>anana  is  reached  to  turn  loose 
quickly.     Not  that  he  is  \icious — he  just 
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THE  Willow  Brook  Dairy,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  sought  ease,  speed,  and  a  true 
saving  in  handling  hay.  They  found  the 
answer  in  the  Lift  A  bout.  Unloading,  stor- 
ing, distributing — this  new  and  smaller 
electric  hoist  does  all,  with  less  labor,  and 
reduces  a  job  of  hours  to  minutes. 
LiftAbouts  have  displaced  many  old  fash- 
ioned and  expensive  ways  of  moving  and 
lifting  loads.  They  have  solved  the  long 
standing  question  of  the  best  way  to  re- 
handle  at  the  lowest  cost.  Power  lifting 
economies  are  now  enjoyed  by  thousands,  many 
of  whom  thought  they  couldn't  use  electric 
hoists.       The  LiftAbout  may  be  your  hoist. 

Low  cost 

Due  to  standardized 
manufacture  and  quan- 
tity production  the 
LiftAbout  is  surpris- 
ingly low  priced.  Its 
maintenance  negligi- 
ble. Its  installation 
easy   and   economical. 

Performance-proven  design 

Incorporated  in  the 
LiftAbout  are  the  ex- 
clusive features  which 
have  made  "Shepards" 
the  best  known  and 
most  widely  used  elec- 
tric hoists.  Fool-proof, 
damp-proof,  dust-proof, 
fume-proof  throughout. 

Drop  a  line 

A  request  from  you  sends 

a    LiftAbout    bulletin, 

or,     if     you    desire,     a 

representative  who  can 

tell  of  cases  parallel  to 

yours   where   loads   are 

moved  fast,  safely,  and 

at  greatly  reduced  cost. 

Shepard  also  builds  Electric  Cranes 
and  Hoists  in  capacities  to  30  tons- 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

412    Schuyler    Ave.,    Montour    Falls,    N.    Y. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  .issocialion 
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doesn't   know  that  you  object   to  having 
your  hand  eaten. 

Yet  he  is  not  a  fool,  all  things  considered. 
With  the  coming  of  night  and  chill,  he 
makes  his  slow  and  ponderous  way  to  the 
door  of  his  house,  Avhere  he  -waits  for  it  to 
be  opened,  as  a  dog  might  Avait.  That,  you 
may  say,  shows  no  remarkable  intelligence. 


"Feel  the  power  of  that  arm,"  said  the 
man. 

I,  too,  caught  Rudolph's  claws  and  got  a 
tug  from  the  little  giant  that  showed 
strength  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  size. 

And  now  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  unusual  excitement  among  all 
the  little  freaks  in  the  small  mammal 
house.  Not  only  Kudulpli,  but  the  other 
animals  also,  were  running  to  the  front  to 
see  their  friend. 

There  was  present  a  whole  collection  of 
eoati-mundis,    small    animals    Avith    long 


A  HARD-SHELLED  ANCIENT. 

Buster  has  himg  around  for  three  centuries.     He  was  born  about  the  time  the    Pilgrims  were 

setting  out  for  America.     He  wLU  eat  out  of  your  hand,  or  eat  your  hand — it's  all   the  same  to 

him,  he's  that  kind-hearted.     Perhaps  one  grows  indifferent  after  three    hundred  years. 


Perhaps  not.  but  it  is  unusual  in  a  reptile; 
because  reptiles,  as  a  rule,  don't  know 
enough  to  get  in  out  of  the  cold.  LikeA\ise, 
Buster  recognizes  a  uniform  at  sight,  tho 
he  doesn't  distinguish  between  people.  He 
shows  as  much  represt  excitement  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  motorman  as  he  does  at  that 
of  a  park-keeper. 

Of  Rudolph,  the  honey  badger,  who  bit 
a  hole  in  ;Mr.  Derieux's  walking  stick,  he 
relates: 

Rudolph  is  set  low  to  the  ground,  and 
has  a  white  streak  running  down  his  back, 
^ly  acquaintance  "u-ith  him  began  when  I 
poked  my  cane  through  the  bars  to  start 
a  ball  rolling,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
play  with  it.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
ball.  Instead,  he  grabbed  the  stick  -with 
teeth  and  claws. 

I  never  imagined  there  could  be  such 
power  in  a  small  animal.  For  a  while  I 
thought  I  would  have  to  surrender  my  cane. 
Finally  I  WTenched  it  loose;  but  it  "nUl  al- 
ways carrj'  the  marks  of  Rudolph's  teeth 
and  claws. 

I  hunted  up  the  keeper,  Landsburg,  and 
showed  him  the  depredation. 

"This  is  Tuesday,"  said  Landsburg. 
"Every  Tuesday  a  gentleman  comes  to  see 
him.  Yonder  he  sits  now  on  that  bench. 
See  if  he  won't  introduce  you  to  Rudolph. 
He  can  do  more  with  him  than  I  can." 

The  gentleman  came  at  my  reqtiest.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  Rudolph  ran  ex- 
citedly to  the  front  of  his  cage,  and  his 
friend  rubbed  his  back  and  talked  to  him. 
^Tienever  he  stopt  Rudolph  stuck  his  paw 
through  the  cage  begging  for  more  at- 
tention. 


snouts,  like  that  of  the  ant-eater.  One  of 
these,  the  white-nosed  coati-mundi,  set  up 
a  long,  eager  cry.  According  to  the  keep- 
ers, whenever  the  benevolent  gentleman 
appears,  even  before  he  enters  the  house, 
and  before  any  one  else  knows  he  is  present 
on  the  grounds,  the  white-nosed  mundi 
cries  out  in  excitement  and  joy. 

I  would  not  have  believed  it  if  I  had  not 
seen  it.  At  every  cage  now  little  beady 
ej'es  were  staring  with  eagerness  and  glis- 
tening vrith.  excitement.  Their  friend  went 
the  rounds,  scratching  their  backs,  calling 
them  by  name,  rubbing  their  heads,  stick- 
ing his  tinger  in  their  mouths. 

Finally,  in  an  unostentatious  way,  he 
moAed  his  hand  toward  his  inside  coat 
pocket.  At  this  movement,  the  excitement 
doubled  and  trebled.  Every  keen  eye  was 
fastened  on  him.  He  "v\"as  going  to  give 
them  candy! 

Xow,  above  the  cages  of  the  coati- 
mundis  are  red  stripes  which  mean  that 
these  animals  are  exclusively  meat-eaters. 
According  to  the  gentleman  they  will  eat 
only  one  kind  of  candy — a  kind  with 
almonds  in  it.  And  now  out  of  his  pocket 
he  took  a  number  of  these  bits  of  candy 
and  handed  one  to  each  of  his  friends. 

From  the  house,  he  and  I  then  went  out 
of  doors  to  the  yards  on  ■which  the  cages 
open.  "Rudy,"  called  the  man,  "come, 
baby."  At  the  sound  of  his  name,  Rudolph 
came  running  excitedlj',  like  a  dog  to  his 
master. 

"Animals  have  always  come  to  me," 
said  the  man.  "I  visit  these  CAery  Tues- 
day. Thej-  know  when  you  sympathize 
■with  them.    They  are  lonely." 

It  is  just  a  matter  of  recreation  to  him, 
he  declares,  to  A-isit  them.    I  could  not  help 
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Upton  Sinclair's  Sensational  Novel 

They  Call  Me  Carpenter! 

WHAT  would  Christ  do  if  he  should  return  to  earth 
today?  This  is  the  question  men  and  women — sincere 
or  sneering — have  been  asking  each  other  for  tw^o  thousand 
years.  Reverently,  yet  fearlessly,  Upton  Sinclair  sets  out  to 
answer  that  question.  No  novel  of  our  time  has  caused  a 
greater  sensation  than  Upton  Sinclair's  "The  Jungle"— novel 
of  the  Chicago  stockyards.  But  that  will  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  with  the  story  of  ^'Mr,  Carpenter'^  and 
His  adventures  in  our  world  of  Jazz,  Flappers,  French  Fash- 
ions and  High  Finance.  It  all  begins  with  the  miraculous 
stained  glass  window  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  —  in 
Hearst's  International  for  July. 

Edison  on  the 

Future  of  Radio 

THE  radio-phone  will  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  political  campaigns.  Instead  of 
speaking  to  only  20,000  people,  a  Presidential 
candidate  will  be  able  to  speak  to  millions  at  a 

time It  will  be  a  fad  in  the  cities  and 

soon  die  out,  but  in  the  country  it  will  last." 
Read  "The  Miracle  of  Radio"  in  Hearst's 
International  for  July. 


PROHIBIT 

his  made  Good- 


Woods  Huteliinson  S^. 


"1  lifted  my  eyes  and  there  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
standing  with  his  hand  on  my  head,  was  the  figure  out  of 
the  stained- glass  window.      Where  the  figure  had  been  was  . 
a  great  hole  with  the  sun  shining  through.  " 

Norman  Hapgood's  2d  Article 
On  Henry  Ford  and  the  Jews 

DID  you  read  "The  Inside  Story  of  Henry  Ford's  Jew 
Mania"  in  the  June  number?  Now  comes  the  second 
installment— even  more  startling.  Read  about  the  wild 
jumble  of  Tsarists,  Ford  Jew-investigators,  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Masons,  Pogroms,  Protocols,  Sinn  Fein,  Ku  Klux  Klan 
—and  see  if  YOU  can  guess  which  documents  are  forgeries 
—and  see  if  YOU  can  tell  where  the  Truth  begins  or  ends. 

Hearst's  international 
A   LIBERAL    EDUCATION 

119    WEST    FORTIETH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


Do  yourfriends  argue  about  Prohibition?  Do 
they  really  know  anything  about  it?  Do  YOU 
know  yourself  what  changes  have  actually 
taken  place  since  the  XVIII  amendment  went 
into  effect?  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  has  col- 
lected some  exceedingly  interesting  facts  — 
and  states  them  for  you  in  a  most  interest- 
ing way  in  Hearst's  International  for  July. 

Thousands  of  people  gladly  pay  35  cents  a  copy 
each  month  on  the  newsstands  for  Hearst's 
International.  To  get  five  (5)  copies  for  $1.00  — 
a  saving  of  seventy-five  cents — tear  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 

TO  SAVE  75  CENTS-USE  THIS  COUPON 

■i    ^^^   wm^m  HHH    ^^^    w^H    ^m^   ^^H   mm^    i^amm    ^a^    mmm.  w^m  wm^ 

HEARST'S   INTERNATIONAL  L.  D.  626 

l\9  West  40ih  Street.  New  York. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  the  June  num. 
ber  containing  the  first  of  Norman  Hapgood's  articles  on 
"The  Inside  Story  of  Henry  Ford's  Jew-Mania"  and  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris's  novel  "The  Better  Wife."  Also  please  enter 
my  subscription  for  the  next  four  numbers,  beginning  v.  ith 
July  number,  advertised  above.  For  these  five  numbers  — 
which  would  cost  me  $1.75  on  the  newsstands— I  enclose  $1.00 


Name- 
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City- 


-State. 
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JTits  srnnme?*'  \i 

Canad* 


\/(:jesiic  Afoiint  Robson, 
Ml.  lS.069/iel 

Jasper  Park  and  Mount  Robson  Park  em- 
hrace  the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of  tlie 
Dominion,  (^inadiau  National  Railways 
cross  the  Rockies  at  the  lowest  altitude,  the 
easiest  gradients  and  in  view  of  Canada's 
highest  peaks. 

Your  Ideal  Vacation 

i-i  realized  ill  tlie  Ilighlaiuls  ii(  Oiuario" — 
Alu'onquin  Park — (Alt.  2.000  ft.) — Muskoka 
Lakes — Great  Lakes — .■^O.OOO  Islands  Georgian 
Hay — Lake  of  Bays — Kawartha  Lakes — Tinia- 
ganii  —  NipiKon  —  Qiiet  iro  —  Minaki.  Fishinp. 
Hoalii]!?.  Batliinu,  (iolf.  Camping  and  fine-t 
llolels.     Hay  fever  unUndvvn. 

Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Maritime  Provinces. 

Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Keal  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streiims  and 
unspoiled  big  game  country  in  NOVA  SCOTI.^, 
NKW  BRUNSWUnC.  Ql M:BKC.  ONTARIO. 
VLBERTA  and  BIUTISH  COLUMBIA. 

For  full  information  write 

Canadian  National  or 
Tirand  Trunk  Railways 

at  any  of  the  lollowing  addresses.       Ask  for  Booklet  R 
mentioning  districts  that  interest  you 

Minneapolis.   ."ilS  Second 

Avenue.  South 
New   York,   1270  Broad- 


liosioii.   294   Wnsliiiii^ton 

Street 
Hiiffalo.  1010  Chamber  of 

Conuneroe  Building 
Chicago,  lOS  West  .\ilam9 

Street 
I'incinnati,  406  Tniciion 

Building 
netroit.    527    Majestic 

Building 
Duluth.  430  W.  Superior 

Street 
Kansas  City  334  Railway 

Exchange  Building 
r.H's     Angeles,     325   Van 

Xuys   Bldg.,    7th   and 

Spring  Streets 


505  Park 
Grand 


way 
Pitistmrgh, 

Building 
Portland.    Me. 

TrnnK  Station 
San  Francisco,  6S9  Mar- 
ket Street 
Seattle,   902   Second 

Avenue 
St.  Louis,  30.")  Merchants 

Laclede  Building 
St.  Paul,  4th  and  Jackson 

Streets 


H.  H.  MELANSON 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Canadian  National  Railways 

TorontOi  Can. 

T.  BELL 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Grand  Trunk  Railway 

Montreal,  Can- 


Enjoy    Radio    Pleasures 

without  inconvenience 

The  famous 

HORNE 

RECEIVING   SETS 

Do  not  require  an  aerial 
Connect  with  your  light  socket 
No  current  used 

Asl^  your  local  dealer 

HORNE   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
30  Church  St.  New  York  City 


EASIE^ST  method  known  to  prepare  family  meals. 
Saves  50'/c  to  75^  fuel  cost— saves  time,  labor.    In- 
sures better  prepared,  more  tasty  food.  Gives  every 
facility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advantage  of 
fireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

New  Invention 

Revolutionizes  Cooking 

Bakes,  roasts,  boils,  stews,  fries, 
broils.  to.*sts.  Needsno  watch- 
ing. Shuts  itself  off.  Attaches 
toany  electric  socket.  Nospe- 
cial  wiring.  Write  for  30-day 
FREE  trial  offer.  Complete 
facts  and  special  introductory, 
direct    factory    prices. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.  30  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canada,  Windsor,  Ont. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


thinking  that  it  went  a  little  deeper  than 
that-.  1  knoAv  this,  for  I  saw  it  denion- 
strated.  His  ^■oice  and  his  face,  no  less 
than  his  candy,  are  very  ■welcome  to  the 
little  freaks. 


A  BREWERY  THAT  BECAME  A 
MUSHROOM  RANCH 

TT  THEN,  like  Othello's,  the  brewery's 
'  ^  occupation  disappeared,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  brewerj^?  All  over  the 
country  there  are  extensiA^e  and  expensive 
establishments  that  threaten  to  become  just 
so  much  uselessness.  However,  in  one 
case,  an  ansAver  has  been  found.  The  ac- 
cepted peace-time  industry  of  beating 
swords  into  plowshares,  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  outdone  in 
novelty  by  the  post-prohibition  industrj'  of 
converting  a  brewery  into  a  mushroom 
bed,  but  the  mushrooms  have  won  out  and 
displaced  vats  and  brewing  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Nev.-  Y'ork  brewer.  The  ex- 
perimental stage  of  the  new  mushroom 
ranch  has  long  since  passed,  says  the  WTiter, 
who  goes  on  to  describe  the  present  state 
of  that  particular  brewery,  the  property  of 
A.  G.  Hupfel,  Jr.: 

Out  in  the  paved  courtyard  there  are  still 
evidences  of  scrapped  vats  and  dismantled 
brewery  paraphenalia.  Inside — after  one 
of  the  heavy  doors  of  the  great  rock 
caverns  has  been  opened  carefully  and 
closed  just  as  carefully  and  e\en  more 
quickly  on  account  of  the  temperature — 
there  is  a  remarkable  glimpse  of  row  after 
row  of  even,  semi-circular  mounds  of 
dampish  earth,  pearled  here  and  there  with 
tiny  mushrooms,  or  mottled  with  strangely 
fantastic  patterns  of  whitish  mould. 

When  Mr.  Hupfel  decided  to  turn  his 
breAvery  into  a  mushroom  plantation,  he 
summoned  to  his  aid  a  Frenchman  of 
many  years'  experience  in  this  industry. 
The  French  method  of  growing  them  in  cel- 
lars and  csixes  in  narrow,  rounded  beds  was 
closelj'-  followed  and  proved  successful. 
But  the  loss  of  space  with  this  manner  of 
culture  was  very  great,  and  some  plan  of 
utilizing  the  cubic  space  of  these  lofty 
caverns  Avas  studied.  Trays  Avere  experi- 
mented with  and  proAed  practicable,,  so 
that  in  manA'  rooms  steel  racks  haAe  been 
built  from  ceiling  to  floor  and  filled  Avith 
flat  beds  of  mushrooms  on  trays. 

Not  content  with  inducing  the  mush- 
room to  giA'e  up  his  time-honored  habit  of 
growing  in  mounds,  Air.  Hupfel  next  tried 
the  experiment  of  growing  them  outside 
the  cellar  and  up-stairs  on  any  and  eA'ery 
floor  of  his  Aast  plant.  Again  Mr.  Hupfel 
won  out,  and  the  A'isitor  maA'  haAe  the  re- 
markable experience  of  climbing  flights  of 
stairs  one  after  the  other  to  find  mushrooms 
groAving  in  rows  or  on  traj-s  as  persistently 
as  under  the  old  conditions  of  cellar  cul- 
ture. All  the  mushrooms  need,  in  Mr. 
Hupfel's  opinion,  is  to  haAe  the  condi- 
tions right. 

"And  we  make  the  conditions  to  fit 
their  needs,"  he  said  calmly,  as  he  switched 
on  a  light  for  the  Aisitor's  benefit.  "There 
is  the  apparatus  we  manufacture  the  at- 
mosphere with  as  they  need  it."  He  pointed 
to  a  mysterious  looking  bit  of  construction 


HERE  is  a  pencil  so  Avell 
balanced  and  so  pleasing  to 
the  fingers  that  you  can  say  fare- 
Avell  right  noAV  to  such  old-time 
enemies  as  "three  o'clock  fatigue" 
and  "writer's  cramp." 

That  rounded-hexagon  shape  is 
the  answer.  It  has  as  much  to  do 
Avith  ease  and  speed  in  Avriting  as 
the  lead  itself.     The  name  is 
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TI-CON  DER-OGA 

SAMPLE  SET  TEN  CENTS 

Fend  ]  Oc  for  trial-length  samples  of  Dixon's 
Tieonderoea,  Dixon's  Eldorado  and  Dixon's 
"Best"  Colored  Pencils. 

JOSEPH  DIXOX  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Pencil  Dept.  -il-J  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

Personal  Stationery 

Printed  With  Your  NAME  AND  ADDRESS    t 
^^  ^^  ^^     Sheets     Letter    Paper 

^J  ■■■■  (6x7  inches)  and 

^^^^^^  100  Envelopesto  match 
both  printed  —  postpaid 
Wonderfui  Value!  Fine  linen  bond  paper 
printed  in  blue  (4  lines  or  less)  Write  or  print  name 
and  address  plainly.  Send  Money  Order  or  Dollar  Bill. 
Ever  Ready  Stationery  Co.       318    So.  SI.  Louis  Ave.,  Chicago 

1  IMA/PMT'OT?  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11^  Vi:.i>  1  V-'IN.O  write  tor  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATE.NT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,   Dcpi.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 

Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 

Soap. Ointment, Talcum. 25c. every  where.  Forsanvplea 
address:  Cntleor&L&boi'atorlei.Dept  7,MiJden,MMf. 


Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

by  Prcf.  F.  E.  Dalton  and  L.  C. 
Daj,ton.  the  noted  experts,  teaches 
you  all  the  principal  strokes,  how 
to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day  and 
double  your  summer  enjoyment. 
Newly  revised  and  illustrated;  by 
mail,  $1.62.  Flnk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  354  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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at  the  side.  "In  this  room  they  are  being 
given  a  fog." 

And  they  were,  a  bona  fide  fog,  rolling 
down  so  densely  that  the  low  mounds  were 
not  visible  a  few  feet  away.  When  the 
atmosphere  is  changed  and  cooled  later, 
precipitation  will  take  place,  and  the  dew  of 
heaven  descend  .quite  realistically  on  the 
plants.  Mushrooms  seem,  in  fact,  to  be 
rather  more  temperamental  in  their  de- 
mands than  one  would  suppose  who  has 
onlj'  an  acquaintance  with  them  at  res- 
taurants, for  the  excitement  of  a  thunder- 
storm seems  to  stimulate  them  to  an  access 
of  interest  in  growing. 

So  Mr.  Hupfel  treats  his  plantation  to  a 
miniature  thunder-storm  by  means  of  a  large 
static  machine,  and  the  mushrooms  thri\'e 
under  this  artificial  electrical  disturbance 
which  creates  some  subtle  change  in  the 
atmosphere  to  which  they  respond  both  in 
speed  and  size  of  growth. 

With  heating  and  refrigerating  plants 
throughout  the  great  establishment,  arti- 
ficial showers  or  clear,  dry  weather  may  be 
produced  to  meet  the  mushroom's  most 
capricious  demands,  and  the  result  may  be 
seen  in  the  most  toothsome  varieties  of 
both  dark  and  light  mushrooms,  in  moist 
delicacy  of  perfected  growth.  As  the  mush- 
room deteriorates  rapidly,  the  obvious 
advantage  of  being  able  to  purchase  them 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  of  their 
picking  is  no  small  feature  in  the  question 
of  growing  mushrooms  in  the  city  itself. 


"CHARMING"  THE  WARY  ANGLEWORM 

"'TpHERE  are  some  fellows,"  speculates 
•*■  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association,  "who  do  not  know 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade."  The  writer 
had  been  using  fishworms  for  bait  ever 
since  he  was  big  enough  to  dig  them — and 
he  usually  had  to  dig  them,  altho  alway.s 
willing  to  try  anybody's  advice  on  methods 
to  make  them  come  out  of  the  ground  and 
crawl  into  a  can  without  any  physical  ef- 
fort on  his  part.     He  says: 

We  have  laid  wet  burlap  sacks  on  the 
ground,  we  have  beat  on  the  ground  with 
boards,  and  probably  have  done  everj-- 
thing  that  anybody  ever  told  us  to,  but 
usually  when  we  wanted  worms  to  fish 
with  we  dug  them,  and  often  we  had  to 
dig  far  and  deep. 

Several  years  ago  upon  coming  east  to 
live  we  were  told  that  the  onlj'  way  to  se- 
cure fishworms  was  to  take  a  flashlight 
and  go  out  at  night  and  pick  them  off  the 
lawn.  Very  craftily  and  wisely  we  looked 
at  this  method  as  another  form  of  snipe- 
hunting  and  made  vows  that  no  wise  birds 
would  take  us  out  and  leave  us  holding  the 
sack. 

The  thing  happened.  We  saw  a  fellow 
on  his  hands  and  knees  with  a  flashlight, 
picking  up  big,  fat  fishworms.  Practically 
every  angler  we  have  met  in  the  East  has 
kno'ft-n  about  this  method  of  getting  bait, 
which  was  handed  down  to  him  by  his  great- 
grandfather. We  are  still  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  many  anglers  in  the  West 
do  not  know  that  this  is  possible  and  we  are 
publishing  this  note  with  the  idea  of  sa\ing 
many  blistered  hands  and  sore  backs. 

Apparently  only  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother  worms  come  out  at  night,  as 
you  never  get  any  small  ones.  Where  the 
lawn  grass  has  been  cut  closely  and  well 
watered  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pick  up  half 
a  canful  of  good  big  worms  in  an  hour. 
Do  not  laugh  when  the  statement  is  made 
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No  More  Saturday  Rest  Ups! 

You  want  to  shave  every  day  with  Williams* 

Many  men  have  the  sort  of  skin  that  must  be 
humored  a  bit,  that  every  now  and  then,  Saturdays, 
most  Hkely,  says,  "Oh,  let  me  alone!" 

But  the  face  that  gets  a  daily  lathering  with  Wil- 
liams' never  says  this. 

For  the  Williams'  lather  is  lather  for  the  skin  as  well 
as  for  the  beard.  It  is  lather  that  meets  and  overcomes 
that  difficult  and  all  too  frequent  combination  of  a 
tough  beard  and  a  super-sensitive  cuticle. 

And  afterward  a  face  that  is  glove-smooth  and 
blooming. 

Williams'  Holder  Top  Stick  is  one  form  of  Williams' 
Shaving  Soaps  that  furnishes  this  perfect  lather.  The 
original  Holder  Top — the  stick  in  "the  holder  that 
holds." 

The    metal   collar  that   holds   each   stick,   both  the 
, original  and  the  Re-Load  stick,  does  several  things: 

It  prevents  loosening  or  wobbling. 

It  makes  it  easy  to  remove  the  stub — a  firm  stub  that 
you  can  use  the  last  wafer  of. 

It  makes  it  easy  and  quick  work  to  insert  a  Re-Load 
Stick. 

Re-Loads  save  you  money.  Get  one  and  keep  the 
original  box. 

Williams' 

■     ■    ■      'I   ^_^  ^  ■ I  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS'  COMPANY 

■■■^^kl^l^^l^       I^^^I^B  Dept.  86,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

I    (^^I^IC^I  V  ^^  1^^  '        ^^"'^  "^^  ^  '^"^'^  Holder  Top  Stick  in  a 

I  I   large  re-loadable  box.     lo  cents  enclosed. 

Shaving  Stick  i  r;  z     iz 
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PR  17"P — "Thirsty  Fibre — 
-f^  -T^  •*-'••-'  His  Biography" 
an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive    l)ookUt.        Send     for     it. 


A  clean,  fresh  white 

towel  every  time 

Just  think  how  delightful  it  is  to  get  an  in- 
dividual, never-before-used  towel  for  every 
wash-up  and  knozv  that  your  hands  are  the 
very  first  to  touch  it. 

That's  what  you  get  in  every  ScotTissue 
Towel — every  time.  A  towel  that  is  soft,  ab- 
sorbent, soothing — without  taint  or  suspicion 
— never  laundered — never  used  before — never 
damp  or  half-clean  when  you  need  it. 

They  cost  only  50  cents  for  a  carton  of  150 
towels  (except  in  foreign  countries).  That's 
three  towels  for  a  cent  (and  even  less  by  the 
case).  \our  stationer,  druggist  or  department 
store  can  supply  you. 

Don't  confuse  ScotTissue  Towels 
with  harsh,  non-absorbent  paper  towels 

Scott  Paper  Company, 
Chester,  Pa. 

New  York         Pliiladelphia         Chicago         San  Francisco 

Scotussiie  lowels 


Every  ScotTissue  Towel 
contains  millions  of  soft  Thirsty 
Fibres,  which  absorb  four  times 
their  weight  in  water.  They 
make  ScotTissue  the  quickest- 
drying,  most  satisfactory  towels 
made. 
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that  it  takes  skill  to  cateh  them.  You 
can  not  pick  thciii  tip  as  you  do  when  you 
turn  over  a  shovelful  of  earth.  Each 
worm  has  a  good  grij)  on  the  hole  he  just 
crawled  out  of,  and  when  he  sees  you  com- 
ing for  hini  he  can  snap  back  in  with  about 
the  alacrity  of  a  fully  stretched  rub})er- 
band.  Get  your  flashliglit  and  go  out 
and  try  it. 


NATURE'S  TREE-FREAKS 

npHAT  old  dame,  Nature,  does  not 
-■-  wholly  deserve  her  reputation  of  Avork- 
ing  in  a  very  orderly  manner.  The  truth 
is  that  ".she  is  forever  doing  stunts  which 
would  seerrT  to  indicate  a  very  freakish 
disposition,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript 
solemnly.  Men  who  roam  the  woods  know 
this,  for  they  are  continually  running  across 
trees  and  shrubs  Avhich  are  as  far  different 
from  the  type  as  tho  a  deliberate  experi- 
ment was  being  made  in  the  evolution  of 
strange  forms.  From  among  these,  nur- 
serymen obtain  the  odd  trees  with  which 
landscape  gardeners  like  to  decorate  the 
lawns  of  their  clients.    Says  the  writer: 

The  weeping  trees  are  merely  freaks,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  discovered  growing 
wild  or  else  have  come  up  unexpectedly  in 
a  nursery  row.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
pyramidal  trees,  which  are  narrow  in  girth 
but  shoot  straight  into  the  air  Uke  huge 
needles.  F^ven  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  an 
abnormal  form  of  the  common  black  poplar 
of  Europe.  r*rof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  director  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  has  been  getting 
together  in  that  institution  probabl.y  the 
largest  representation  of  abnormal  forms 
of  the  world's  different  trees  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  this  country. 

Professor  Sargent  says  that  the  Lom- 
bardy poplar  probably  first  appeared  in 
northern  Italy  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  \erx  likely  aU  the  trees  now 
scattered  throughout  the  world  are  de- 
scended from  a  single  individual  which  hap- 
pened to  grow  in  this  peculiar  shape.  More- 
over, all  the  trees,  wherever  found,  are 
males.  According  to  F*rofessor  Sargent,  the 
Lombardy  poplar  has  been  much  in  favor 
wath  landscape  architects  because  of  its 
adaptability  and  its  rapid  growth.  It  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  all  parts  of  America, 
but  probably  the  finest  specimens  to  be 
seen  anj'Av'here  are  groAWng  in  the  central 
valley  of  Chile. 

There  are  other  trees  in  the  Arboretum 
collection  which  have  taken  on  this  same 
upright  habit.  One  of  them,  and  one  which 
attracts  much  attention  because  of  its 
peculiar  appearance,  is  a  sugar  maple.  A 
very  perfect  specimen  stands  by  itself  near 
the  maple  group  just  beyond  the  shrub 
garden.  Tliis  maple  is  one  of  the  narrowest 
and  most  remarkable  of  all  trees  having 
fastigate  form,  which  is  of  special  interest 
because  the  parent  tree  is  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, haA-ing  been  found  in  1885  in  a 
Newton  cemeterj'. 

For  some  reason  the  maples  seem  to  have 
been  singled  out  by  nature  as  special  sub- 
jects for  her  freakish  experiments.  Not 
satified  with  producing  a  maple  which 
grows  straight  into  the  air  she  has  evolved 
another  kind  wliich  has  the  opposite  ten- 
dency. It  is  a  Norway  maple,  which  makes 
a  great  round  ball,  being  as  different  in 
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habit  from  maples  of  the  ordinary  sort  as 
one  can  well  imagine.  The  specimen  in  the 
Arboretum,  altho  it  has  been  g^o^ving  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  has  never  added 
more  than  a  foot  for  each  year  of  its  growth, 
and  is  as  broad  as  it  is  tall. 

There  are  many  other  maples  which  are 
unusual  in  one  way  or  another,  but  one  of 
special  interest  has  been  named  the  Eagle's 
Claw  maple,  owing  to  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  its  foliage.  The  leaves  of  this  odd 
tree  are  toothed  and  notched  in  the  most 
remarkable  way.  They  curl  up,  too,  even 
when  in  their  natural  state,  the  pointed 
ends  assuming  very  much  the  appearance  of 
real  claws.  There  is  Uttle  about  this  tree 
which  could  be  called  beautiful,  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  out  of  the  ordinary. 

There  is  something  about  the  so-called 
weeping  trees  which  makes  them  much  in 
favor  for  planting  on  private  grounds.  For 
years  weeping  trees  of  various  kinds  ha^e 
been  industriously  hunted  for  and  largely 
propagated  by  nurserjonen.  In  Europe 
they  are  even  more  popular  than  they  are 
here,  and  many  of  the  kinds  which  are  used 
there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Arboretum. 

These  trees  are  grown  mostly  from  cut- 
tings. Sometimes  a  weeping  branch  is 
grafted  on  a  stem  of  a  normal  tree  of  the 
same  or  a  related  species.  Of  course,  weep- 
ing wllows  are  the  best  kno^vn  trees  in  this 
class.  Apparently  they  have  wept  down 
through  many  ages,  for  the  Chinese  weep- 
ing ■willow  has  been  a  favorite  for  centuries. 
It  is  a  familiar  object  in  many  Chinese  pic- 
tures, and  has  long  been  represented  on 
Chinese  porcelains  and  wood  carvings. 
When  it  first  reached  Europe  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  natiA'e  of  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  so  was  misnamed  Salix 
babylonica.  More  than  half  a  century  ago 
great  numbers  of  these  trees  were  planted 
in  Massachusetts,  but  thoj-  suffer  from  the 
cold  here,  and  are  constantly  growing  less. 

Freak  trees  are  not  necessarily  freakish. 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  trees  in  Eu- 
rope is  a  form  of  the  beech.  Unfortunately 
it  grows  very  slowl3^  and  while  it  has  been 
planted  here,  there  are  no  specimens  in  this 
country  to  compare  mth  those  across  the 
water,  where  the  great  tent-like  trees  pro^•e 
a  constant  surprize  to  American  visitors. 

Everj'body  knows  the  weeping  birch,  and 
its  beautiful  cut-leaf  form.  Freak  as  it  is, 
it  has  delighted  multitudes  of  garden-mak- 
ers. All  must  regret  that  this  tree,  which 
has  been  planted  in  immense  numbers  all 
over  the  northern  States,  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, owing  to  the  havoc  caused  by  insects 
which  work  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk. 

While  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  nature's  stunts  have  been  done  ■with 
deciduous  trees,  the  evergreens  have  not 
been  overlooked.  In  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum there  are  two  remarkable  dwarf  gardens 
made  up  of  little  evergreen  trees,  many  of 
which  naturally  grow  to  large  size.  In  some 
instances  specimens  of  these  baby  trees,  no 
higher  than  a  man's  waist,  are 'growing  in 
close  proximity  to  huge  specimens  of  the 
same  species  which  tower  far  above  them. 

There  is  a  spruce  in  the  Arboretum  which 
much  resembles  a  camel.  It  is  a  comical 
looking  object  and  probably  another  freak 
like  it  will  never  be  gro^vn,  for  no  one  will 
care  to  make  grafts  of  it,  unless,  indeed,  to 
place  in  some  museum'of  strange  and  curious 
trees.  It  is  thus  that  nature  operates,  pro- 
ducing her  abnormalities  in  forms  which  are 
both  inviting  and  repellant.  It  remains  for 
men  to  say  which  shall  be  selected  and  given 
to  the  people.  And  yet,  it  may  quite  likely 
be  that  dozens  of  the  abnormal  trees  are 
growing  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  which  are 
quite  as  handsome  as  any  we  know  but  which 
have  never  yet  been  seen  by  the  eye  of  man. 


Free  Sampl e— 
Powder  or  Cream 
— sent  to  anyone 


Liyon'ixed  means  to  have  clean  teeth 
and  to  have  them  admired. 

Dr.  Lyon's  makes  both  possible,  with 
safety  thrown  in.  56  years  of  use  and 
proof.     No  drugs — -no  risk. 

DirLyorvs 

"^e  'iJbenii/nce  t6ai  made/ine  teeth  fashionable. 

^o  (A^den  Qrpam  > 

Approved  by  the  best  dental  authorities 
for  over  fifty  years 

I.  W.  Lyon  &  Sons,  Inc.,  530  W.  27th  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  Distributors:  LYM  ANS,  LTD.,  344  St.  Paul  St.,  West.  Montreal 


WL 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


DOUGLAS 

$7^  &$8fiQ  SHOES 

ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT  $^.0Q  &.$6S= 


WL  DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORf Y  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  ONE  SHOES 


They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  by  skilled  shoemakers,  all 
working  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  of  equal 
quality  cannot  be  bought  elsewhere 
at  anywhere  near  our  prices. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are 
exceptionally  good  values.  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all  of  our 
108  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do 
not  make  one  cent  of  profit  until 
the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth 
dollars  for  you  to  remember  that 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more 
in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in 
New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with  the  name  and 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  sole. 
Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
extra  profits.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money.  lei 


BOYS'  I 
SHOES 

''U00&H.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
thehigbest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
In  giving  to  the  con* 
Eumer  the  equlva* 
lent  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


<,'ntaloB  Free. 

'  President       ^ 
VI.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Oo., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  M<U9t 
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The  Solution 

of^bur 
Investment 

Problem 

may  be  found  in  our 
new  issue  of  "Safe 
Bonds  for  Investment" 
containing  timely  in- 
formation and  sugges- 
tions for  the  invest- 
ment or  reinvestment 
of  July  funds.  It  pre- 
sents detailed  descrip- 
tions of  a  broad  list  of 
Municipal,  Industrial 
and  Public  Utility 
bonds  —  also  specific 
recommendations  for 
the  diversified  invest- 
ment of  funds  from 
$500  to  $20,000. 

MAIL  ^""^   copy  of  booklet   LD-8, 

COUPON  "Safe  Bonds  for  Invest. 

RETO'XI^  nient,    will  be  sent  promptly 

BtL^JW  ^thout  obligation. 


H  A  L  S  E  Y, 

STUART 

&,  CO. 


INCORPORATED  • 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK   BOSTON 

209  8.  La  Salle  St.       14  Wall  Street      10  Post  OfBce  Sq. 

PHILADELPHL\     DETROIT     ST.  LOUIS 
Land  Tide  Building        Ford  Bldg.       Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

First  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.     Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


(■•■■■■■a 


"*u*—SMail  to  Nearest  Office 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  booklet  LD-8, 
"Safe  Bonds  for  Investment." 


Name 
Street . 
City  . . 


PUSHING  PROSPERITY  TOO  HARD 


'TpIMES  are  better,  but  any  effort  to 
-*■  create  a  boom  psychology  ^\^ll  do  more 
harm  than  good,  say  certain  thoughtful 
observers  of  business  conditions.  "There  are 
unmistakable  sj-mptoms  that  the  return  of 
prosperity  is  being  pushed  too  hard,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
in  a  detailed  review  of  recent  tendencies. 
"The  best  business  and  banking  opinion  is 
not  looking  for  anything  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  boom,"  declares  Benjamin 
M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  economist  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  "and  would 
be  very  apprehensive  if  any  boom  phe- 
nomena should  manifest  themselves."  Dr. 
Anderson  insists  "that  efforts  to  whip  up 
intense  business  aeti^■ity  by  propaganda 
should  be  deprecated,  and  that  any  \'iolent 
spurt  which  such  methods  might  lead  to 
would  be  unsoundly  based  and  would  -lead 
to  sharp  reaction."  "The  rank  and  file  of 
business  men,  and  especially  the  rank  and 
file  of  speculators,"  it  is  suggested,  "are 
probably  somewhat  more  optimistic  than 
the  analysis  of  underhing  factors  can  justi- 
fy." Dr.  Anderson  points  out  that  "when 
business  is  really  active  bank  loans  to  com- 
mercial customers  do  not  go  down  week  by 
week,  as  they  are  still  doing,  on  the  whole, 
in  the  United  States;  and  (2)  when  busi- 
ness is  really  active,  business  men  generally 
do  not  look  with  patience  and  complacency 
upon  a  protracted  coal  strike."  The  con- 
clusion is  that  business  is  still  subnormal 
"and  is  to  be  improved,  not  by  over- 
exertion of  a  convalescent  patient,  but 
rather  by  gradual  building-up."  Turning 
from  the  general  to  the  particular,  Dr. 
Anderson  remarks  pointedly  that  "the 
man  who  raises  prices  with  the  first  real 
impulse  of  reA-i-\-ing  demand  is  likely  to 
experience  a  set-back." 

That  business  is  a  convalescent  patient 
who  shouldn't  be  overworked  is  also  the 
opinion  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce.  It 
sees  se\"eral  signs  that  the  return  of  pros- 
perity has  been  pushed  too  hard  of  late; 
that  inflationary  tactics  arebeing  resorted  to 
in  connection  with  financing,  and  also  with 
trade.  For  one  thing,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  return  of  the  stock-watering  evil.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  reported  that  a  large 
block  of  stock  was  to  be  supplied  to  the 
promoters  of  one  of  the  recent  steel  mer- 
gers at  a  nominal  price.  There  has  been 
indication  of  a  disposition  to  issue  watered 
stock  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  concerns, 
'  '*iot  only  those  which  have  failed  to  make 
stock  distributions  representing  their  war 
profits,"  but  also  "some  which  are  now 
apparently  inclined  to  capitalize  the  future 
possibilities  of  earnings  that  may  be  made 
during  the  period  of  prosperity  that  is  be- 
lieved to  be  opening."  As  a  result,  we  read : 


There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  revival  of 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  of 
various  administrative  bodies  to  pry  into 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  with  a 
view  to  exposing  conditions  of  this  sort. 
The  recent  call  of  the  Senate  for  an  inquiry 
of  somewhat  similar  type  into  the  state  of 
things  in  the  oil  industry  is  reminiscent  of 
the  various  trust  investigations  which  were 
common  after  about  1905,  and  Avhich  at 
that  time  caused  so  much  embarrassment — 
often  of  a  Avell-merited  kind.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  danger  which  the  stock 
market  must  confront  during  the  next 
year  or  so. 

The  Journal  of  Comtncrce  also  calls  at- 
tention to  the  plan  of  issuing  stock  Avithout 
par  Aalue  which  has  recently  become  so 
popular,  especially  among  concerns  which 
hold  valuable  franchises  or  whose  business 
contains  a  large  element  of  good-will.  These 
issues  are,  of  course,  based  on  the  theory 
that  current  income  has  no  \ery  necessary 
relationship  to  the  physical  value  of  the 
plant,  and  there  are  other  advantages  in 
this  method  of  financing.  But  it  seems  to 
the  New  York  paper  that  "there  is  an 
undoubtedlj'  gi-eater  tendency  to  the 
watering  of  stock  and  the  general  'boosting' 
of  prices  for  commodities  and  services  in 
the  case  of  those  enterprises  which  are  not 
definitely  capitalized  than  there  is  in  the 
case  of  those  which  have  placed  a  fixt 
value  on  their  securities." 

There  is  said  to  be  some  inflation  on  the 
part  of  banks  which  have  been  marking 
up  the  valuation  of  their  bonds  and  stocks 
to  correspond  with  the  altered  state  of  the 
market,  and  thus  creating  speculative 
values  which  "are  not  a  good  feature  of  the 
market  situation  to-day." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  sees  a  tendency 
toward  the  issuance  of  an  undue  proportion 
of  bonds  to  stocks,  largely  because  of  the 
fact  that  until  xery  recently  business  con- 
ditions have  been  frightening  off  the  in- 
vestor from  new  stock  issues.  Of  course, 
"the  effort  to  induce  him  to  come  back 
as  a  stockholder  by  issuing  bonuses  with 
stock  or  watering  the  capital  may  be 
successful,"  but,  we  are  told,  it  "contains 
its  own  dangers  for  the  reasons  that  have 
already  been  outlined." 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  symptoms 
that  the  return  of  prosperity  is  being 
pushed  too  hard.  There  are  signs  of  it  in 
connection  with  selling  and  merchandising, 
as  well  as  with  finance: 

In  some  industries  it  is  reported  that 
there  has  been  a  certain  laxity  in  credit 
methods,  coupled  with  price  concessions 
extended  to  indiA-idual  buyers  and  the  like. 
Some  of  the  banks  find  that  the  statements 
of  their  customers  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory  in  this  respect  owing  to  the 
presence  of  too  large  an  element  of  open 
accounts  representing  sales  made  on  long 
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Save  This  New  Way 

Make  the  money  you  work  for,  work  for  you.  And 
make  it  earn  more  interest.  Investigate  the  new  sav- 
ings system  offered  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 


THIS  tells  how  ^20  soon  becomes  ^25,  how 
^80  soon  becomes  ^100,  how  ^800  soon 
becomes  ^1000.  It  shows  you  how  to  earn 
25  per  cent  In  five  years.  And  all  with  the 
greatest  safety. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  has  re- 
cently developed  a  new  Savings  System,  which 
has  received  a  spontaneous  welcome  from  men 
and  women  throughout  the  Nation. 


The  System  is  simple.  It  consists  of  new  U.  S. 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates,  yielding  at  present 
issue  prices,  4J^  per  cent  interest,  compounded 
semi-annually,  if  held  to  maturity.  They  mature 
in  five  years,  earning  25  per  cent  for  that  period. 

But  they  can  be  redeemed  at  any  time  before  ma- 
turity, at  redemption  prices  which  increase  from 
month  to  month,  yielding  about  3>^  per  cent  com- 
pounded semi-annually,  so  that  your  savings  are 
constantly  earning,  yet  are  available  in  emergency. 


Begin  Now 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  many — 
too  numerous  to  list  here.  But  everything 
is  explained  in  a  descriptive  circular  ob- 
tainable from  your  Postmaster  or  by  send- 
ing direct  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Savings  System,  as  addressed  below. 

Note  some  of  the  outstanding  advantages: 
Any  individual  can  buy  up  to  ^5000  ma- 
turity value  of  Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
cates of  any  one  issue,  and  if  desired  can 
have  them  made  payable  to  another  per- 
son in  case  of  death.  The  Certificates  are 
exempt  from  normal  Federal  Income  Tax 
and  from  state  and  local  taxation  (except 
estate  and  inheritance  taxes). 

Learn  all  the  advantages  now  offered  by 
this  new  Savings  System.  See  how  to  ac- 
cumulate savings  faster.  And  with  com- 
plete safety.  Once  you  know  this  simpler, 
more  profitable  way,  you  will  surely  adopt 
it,  as  thousands  of  others  are  doing 
throughout  the  land. 


How  Dollars  Grow 

Below  are  shown  the  results  of  in- 
vestment in  Treasury  Savings  Cer- 
tificates— how  your  money  grows 
when  interest  is  compounded  semi- 
annually. It  shows  how  to  make  the 
money  you  work  for,  work  for  you. 
And  all  the  time  with  absolute  safe- 
ty. Observe  how  soon  you  will  earn 
25  per  cent  at  present  issue  prices — 
in  only  5  years  your  $20  becomes  $25, 
your  $So  becomes  $100,  your  ^800 
becomes  $1000. 


IS9U. 

Price 


$20 

80 

800 


Value  after 
one  year 


$20.70 

82.80 

828.00 


Value  after 
two  years 


$21.45 

85.80 
858.00 


Value  after    Value  after 
three  years     four  years 


$22.20 

88.80 

888.00 


$23.00 

92.00 

920.00 


Maturity 


i     25 

100 

1000 


41% 

on  Savings 

Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
cates present  an  ideal  form 
of  investment,  fully  pro- 
tected, and  with  a  liberal 
rate  of  Interest.  Each  dol- 
lar saved  earns  25  per  cent 
in  5  years  at  present  prices, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  4'  ..per 
cent  a  year,  compounded 
semi-annually.  If  with- 
drawn before  maturity  you 
receive  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3 '  J  per  cent,  compounded 
semi-annually. 

Safety 

These  (Certificates  are  a  di- 
rect obli^iation  of  your  Uov- 
ernment,  the  soundest  in- 
vestment conceivable, 
backed  by  the  strength  of 
the  Nation.  Your  piincipal 
and  interest  are  absolutely 
safe.  Risk  is  eliminated. 
Certificates  are  registered 
in  your  name  at  time  of 
pufchase,  protecting  you 
against  loss  or  theft. 

Certain  Value 

The  Certificates  are  not 
subject  to  market  fluctua- 
tions and  cannot  depreci- 
ate in  value.  They  are  al- 
ways worth  what  you  paid 
for  them  plus  the  interest. 

Payment  on  Demand 

Vou  can  withdraw  your 
money  at  any  time,  with- 
out waiting  until  maturity 
of  the  Certificates.  This 
provides  for  any  emergency. 
The  Government,  however, 
cannot  call  them  for  re- 
demption before  maturity. 


UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

SAVINGS 

SYSTEM 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Invest  to  the  Limit 

U.  S.  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  are 
issued  in  denominations  within  the  reach 
of  all.  You  can  now  buy  a  ^25  Certificate 
for  ^20,  a  $100  Certificate  for  $^0  and  a 
}5iooo  Certificate  for  ^800. 

If  you  save  less  than  ^20  per  month,  you 
can  accumulate  Postal  Savings  Stamps  at 
IOC  each,  or  Treasury  Savings  Stamps  at 
$1  ejach,  both  non-interest-bearing.  Or 
}'ou  can  open  an  interest-bearing  Postal 
Savings  Account.  Then  you  can  convert 
such  savings  into  a  Treasury  Savings 
Certificate  when  you  accumulate  ^20. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  may 
be  purchased  at  Post  Offices,  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  banks  and  trust  companies, 
or  direct  from  the  U.  S.  Government  Sav- 
ings System.  There  is  no  red  tape,  no 
formality. 

Do  not  delay  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  simpler,  more  profitable  system  of 
making  your  dollars  grow.  Make  the 
money  you  work  for,  work  for  you.  See 
how  quickly  it  earns  25%, 


r 


Mail  this  coupon  with  remillance  to  the  United  Stales 

Government   .Savings     System,     Treasury    Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Application  for  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates,  New  Issue 

Enclosed   find   Check,   Draft  or   Money   Order   for — 

■J       $2S  Treasury  Savings 

i  Certificates,     Price    $20    each     $ 

Q       $100  Treasury  Savings 

u  Certificates,     Price    $80    each    $ 

« 

■g      $1,000  Treasury  Savings 

I  Certificates,    Price    $800    each    $    ..  . , 


Register  in  the  name  of  and  send  to  (Name) 


Street  Address. 


City State. 
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Investments 

for 

July  Funds 

ir\URiNG  July,  investors 
■*^^^  will  receive  in  dividends 
and  interest  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars. 

Conditions  have  changed 
rapidly  in  the  securities  mar- 
ket, and  in  the  investment  of 
your  income  many  new  prob- 
lems may  present  themselves. 

Should  you  buy  long  or  short- 
term  securities?  What  rate  of 
yield  should  you  reasonably 
expect?  How  can  proper  di- 
versification be  obtained? 
Would  tax-exempt  securities 
give  a  better  yield  considering 
your  income,  than  other  types? 

We  can  assist  you  in  answer- 
ing such  questions  as  these. 
Call  at  our  nearest  office  or 
send  us  a  list  of  your  invest- 
ment holdings,  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  you  our 
recommendations. 

Our    Monthly    Booklet 


serves  many  invest- 
ors as  a  guide  to  the 
purchase  of  secur- 
ities. It  conta:ns  a 
diversified  list  of 
government,  muni- 
cipal, railroad,  public 
utility,  and  indus- 
trial bonds  of  at- 
tractive yield. 
The  July  issue  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING 

140  BROADWAY,      NEW  YORK 


OTHEB  OFFICES: 
NEW  YORK 

Fifth  Ave.  &  44th  St. 
Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St. 

ALBANY,  K.  V. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
BOSTON,  ^HSS. 
EfFFALO,  N.  V. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 
ERIE,  PA. 


harrisburg,  pa. 
hartford,  conn, 
jamestown,  n.  y. 
johnstown,  pa. 
minneapolis,  minn. 
philadelphia,  pa. 
pittsburgh,  pa. 
portland,  maine 
providence,  r.  i. 
reading,  pa. 
rochester,  n.  y. 
st.  louis,  mo. 
san  francisco,  cal. 
scranton,  pa. 
washington,  d.  c. 
wilkes- barre,  pa. 


Guaranty  Company 
of  New  York 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 

Continued 


terms.  The  question  whether  such  a  danger 
e.xists  widely  throughout  the  country  can 
not  be  answered  absohitely,  but  there  is 
good  cAidenee  that  it  does  exist  in  the  more 
highly  centralized  and  specialized  trades. 
In  the  opiruon  of  careful  banking  ob- 
servers the  business  situation,  instead  of 
facing  an  open  path  to  full  prosperity,  has 
a  good  many  obstacles  still  to  oAercome  and 
needs  to  be  governed  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  conservatism.  The  price  situation  has 
been  stable  for  a  good  many  months,  a  fact 
which  renders  it  possible  to  make  forward 
contracts  with  confidence.  But  of  late  there 
has  been  renewed  tendency  toward  the 
advancing  of  prices  in  basic  lines,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  such  advances  have  been 
extended  into  the  field  of  consumable 
commodities.  With  prices  as  high  as  they 
are  to-day  this  may  lead  to  disturbance  of 
business  conditions  and  sharply  tend  to 
check  the  increasing  demand  for  goods.  Cur- 
rent financing  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  possibility  is  evidently  recognized. 


"WHY  WET-NURSES  FOR  BIG 
BUSINESS?" 

THIS  questioning  protest  is  brought 
from  the  editor  of  Forbes  Magazine, 
as  he  ponders  over  the  way  "wet  nurses" 
have  been  called  in  to  take  charge  of  dif- 
ferent industries.  Ha^e  our  business  men 
loss  their  self-reliance,  their  ability  to  work 
out  their  own  big  industrial  problems  with- 
out the  aid  of  super-bosses  or  dictators? 
If  they  have,  it  does  not  speak  well  for  them, 
thinks  this  WTiter,  who  remarks: 

The  moving-picture  people  concluded 
that  they  couldn't  run  the  industry  them- 
selves; so  they  called  in  Will  Hays  to  save 
them.  Our  baseball  magnates  also  reached 
the  conclusion  they  needed  some  one  to 
take  hold  of  the  reins;  so  they  placed  the 
supervision  of  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
Judge  Landis.  It  is  announced  that  the 
vast  building  industry,  feeling  that  a 
guardian  is  needed  for  it,  plans  to  send  an 
S.O.S.  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  is  to 
be  given  powers  equal  to  those  of  Hays 
and  Landis. 

The  explanation  given  in  each  case  has 
been  that  the  industry  was  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  that  some  heroic 
measure  was  necessary  to  prevent  worse 
demoralization  and  possible  disaster. 

Is  not  this  a  tragic  commentary  upon 
the  ability,  the  caliber,  the  character  of 
the  leaders  in  these  industries?  Doubt- 
less other  industries  will  take  similar  action 
if  these  experiments  work  out  satisfactorily, 
for  certainly  some  other  industries  need 
statesmanlike  direction.  The  anthracite 
coal  industry  very  badly  needs  some  one 
to  take  hold  of  it  and  make  those  engaged 
in  it  toe  the  line.  The  theatrical  business 
also  needs  a  Hays  or  a  Landis.  The  milk 
industry  is  another  that  needs  some  one 
of  weight  and  power  at  the  helm. 

The  reasons  responsible  for  this  unique 
innovation  are  not  complimentary  to 
those  who  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  it. 
Is  there  not  likelihood  that  the  next  step 
will  be  to  have  all  these  wet-nurses,  or 
super-bosses,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  them,  named,  not  by  representatives 
of  the  industries,  but  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  Government? 


Which 
Course 

Will  You  Follow? 

The  ways  in  which  two 
men  invested  their  sav- 
ings, and  the  results  in 
each  case,  are  described  in 
our  new  pamphlet  "Two 
Alen  and  Their  Money." 

\yrite  for  a  copy. 

FIRST   MORTGAGE    BONDS 

$100,         $500,  $1,000 

Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

To  yield   8% 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

B.L.MlLLER  SLtg. 


Sll  HURT  BLILDINQ  ATLANTA,  GA. 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


Suretrj/ 

BONDED 

FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Interest 
and'Pyincipal 
Quarantefd  Ir 
SURETY    , 

,   BOND     '^ 


Returning 

63/2% 
If 

Guaranteed 

7%" 

If  Not 
Guaranteed 

LEONARD  &  BRANIFF,  Inc.,  OepL  ■?,  OkUhoma  City,  Okla. 


No  loans  represented  bv  these  securities  arc 
ever  placed  in  excess  of  50  of  a  conservative 
valuation.  The  degree  of  care  with  which 
they  are  selecterl  and  their  high  qaality  is  evi- 
denced by  the  willinpness  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
larpest  and  oIde:»t  Bonding  concerns  to  appro- 
priatfly  guarantee  paym*'nt  ol  principal  and 
interest.     The  guarantor  is  the 

FIDELITY  &  DEPOSIT  CO..  of  Maryland 
These  Investmenta  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$50u  and  $1000  have  immediately  become  very 
popular  with  conservative  investors.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  the  highest  consisteDt  with  safety. 
Write  for  Booklet  and  complete   information. 


OTHER 
OFFICES 


50  E;ist  42nd  St..  New  York 

732  First  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg..  Chicago 


37  Years 
of  Service 

_  For  37  years  we  have  been  serving 
investors  who  require  the  tnziximum 
interest  yield  with  prompt  pajrment  of 
interest  and  principal.     More  than  30 
insurance   and  investment  companies 
have  invested  their  fands  in  Forman  Securi- 
ties. "How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds"  is  an  inter- 
esting booklet  that  points  the  way  to  sound 
investing.    For  free  copy  tear  this  ad  out, 
write  year  name  and  address  in  margin, 
and  mail  to  ds.    No  salesman  will  ceUL 

GEORGE  M.  FORMAN  &CO. 

First  Mortgage  Inoestmertts 

DepL  25  105  W.  Monroe  St..  Chieafo 

37  VMrs  Without  Loss  to 

a  CustonMr 


Cassell's  New  French   Dictionary 


French-English  and  Enelish-French.  "Best  in  existence." 
says  CndVa/ RCTiew,  Paris.  Cloth,  1230  pp.  Prepaid,  $2.15. 
Thumb-notch  index.  50c  extra.  FUXK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Xew  York. 


CLARK'S    CRUISES    by    CAN.   PAC.   STEAMERS 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE" 

18481  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

Including  Hotels,  Fees,    Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 


TO 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 

250(X)  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

66  DAYS  CRUISE.  $600  and  up 

Including   Hotels,    Fees,    Drives,   Guides,  etc. 

19  days  Egypt, Palestine,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, etc. 

Europe   stop-overs    allowed    on    both    cruises. 
Europe  and  Passion  Play  Parlies,  $500  uj> 

Frank   C.    Clark,   Times  Building.   New  York. 
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TO  ELIMINATE  WASTE  BY 
STANDARDIZING 

T7N0R]SI0US  as  is  the  annual  waste  in 
-*— '  this  country  through  preventable 
fires,  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  asserts  that  "it  is  small  compared 
with  the  annual  waste  resulting  from  the 
reckless  emplojTnent  of  capital  in  the 
wasteful  production  of  various  sizes  and 
styles  of  essentially  like  things."  Some 
progress  has,  indeed,  been  made  in  elim- 
inating this  form  of  waste  through  stand- 
ardization, but  the '  advance,  insists  the 
New  York  Bank  in  its  June  letter,  has 
really  been  very  slow.  We  are  told  that 
even  a  simple  and  moderate  extension  of 
the  principle  of  standardization  in  manu- 
facture would  release  as  much  capital  for 
general  use  as  goes  into  the  savings  banks 
each  3'ear.  The  argument  runs  as  foUows: 

The  average  man  understands  the  value 
of  saving,  because  if  he  sets  aside  a  part  of 
his  personal  income  he  is  sure  to  derive  a 
direct  benefit.  His  interest  in  saving  on  a 
national  scale  through  a  reduction  in  fire 
waste  and  through  the  elimination  of 
varieties  and  styles  in  production  is  small, 
because  the  benefits  to  be  derived  are  less 
direct,  altho  in  the  long  run  they  are 
perhaps  more  desirable  than  the  immediate 
benefits  he  derives  from  the  investment  of 
personal  capital.  Under  our  sjstem,  the 
accumulation  of  capital  is  automatic;  even 
if  the  number  of  indi^•iduals  who  save 
should  be  small,  the  aggregate  savings 
under  fair  standards  of  li\ing  Avould  per- 
haps equal  the  savings  that  would  be 
accumulated  by  a  larger  number  of  savers. 
National  habits  of  saving  are  nevertheless 
to  be  preferred  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  tend  to  prevent  extravagance 
in  an  age  and  time  in  which  extravagance 
would  result  in  the  retardation  of  progress. 

Popular  consent  to  Avaste  elimination 
through  standardization  is  essential,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the 
average  man  be  made  to  understand  the 
advantages  of  eliminating  waste  in  this 
way  as  it  is  that  he  have  the  habit  of  saving. 
Objectors  to  standardization  usually  appeal 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  average  man;  he  is 
told,  for  example,  that  imder  standardiza- 
tion the  women  would  all  wear  hats  of  the 
same  design  and  coloring;  that  all  clothing 
would  be  cut  to  a  uniform  pattern  and  that 
in  a  short  time  we  should  all  be  living  a 
routine  existence,  moving  about  in  regi- 
mented masses  and  to  the  best  of  time 
clocks.  The  term  standardization,  as  it  is 
applied  in  practise,  has  no  such  significance 
as  that;  in  practise  its  significance  is  largely 
what  the  world  implies — dimensional. 

The  engineer  who  refers  to  standardiza- 
tion— and  it  is  the  engineer  who  is  the 
principal  advocate  of  the  thing  called 
standardization — is  thinking  of  a  pipe  or  a 
bolt  on  which  the  threads  conform  to  a 
fixt  standard,  thus  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity for  carrying  large  stocks  of  pipes  and 
bolts  whose  only  difference  is  in  the  width 
or  direction  of  the  thread.  The  manu- 
facturer of  mattresses  is  an  advocate  of 
standardization  in  bed  sizes,  because  the 
limitation  of  V)eds  to  standard  sizes  allows 
him  to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes  he  must 
carry  in  his  stock  of  mattresses.  The  same 
principle  runs  through  all  industry,  and 
such  simple  and  necessary  standardization 
as  here  outlined,  if  generally  followed, 
would,  perhaps,  annually  release  as  much 
capital  for  employment  in  other  fields  as 
goes  into  the  savings  banks  each  year. 
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Clean-Cut  Banking 

Banking  service  of  a  clean-cut,  definite 
character,  capable  of  handling  with 
energy  and  understanding  every  phase 
of  large  financial  matters,  is  one  of  the 
essentials  in  the  successful  development 
of  the  nation's  business. 

The  Continental  and  Commercial  Banks, 
because  of  their  financial  strength,  varied 
experience  and  complete  organization, 
are  able  to  offer  to  American  business 
men  that  kind  of  banking  service. 


Complete 
Banking 
Service 


TXeCONTINENTALaW 

COMMERCIAL         -;;X 

25  XX  IN     ilv   ^  Invested  Capital 

CHlCA(iO 


STEEL  SHAFTED  CLUBS 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  almost  daily  words  of  praise 
for  our  line  of  Bristol  Steel  Shafted  Clubs  in  both  Wood  and 
Irojis.     They  are  durable,  uniform  in  balance,  impervious  to 
all  climatic  changes,  always  the  same. 

By  all  means  try  one  of  these  Steel  Shafted  MACGREGORS.     We  offer 
them  in  a  wide  range  of  models  as  shown  in  the  illustration.     Many 
persons  who  have  tried  one  club  have  soon  bought  more — and  that 
may  Ik-  the  way  you'll  feel.     So  give  this  Steel  Shaft  a  trial  anyway. 
The  price   is   $8  each  with  wood  heads  in  all  standard  models 
and  $7  for  irons.     Ask  your  Pro  or  Dealer. 
Any  one  or  all  of  the  following  booklets  will  be  gladly  sent 
upon  request : 

1.     "Golf,  the  Game  of  Games"  {an  introduction  to  golf). 

S.     "Stepping  Stones  to  a  Golf  Course"  (helpful  suggestions 

.for  laying  out  a  new  course). 
3.    Complete  General  Catalog. 


The  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Established  1829 


Af^Ae    J?ecorc/s    With     MACGREGORS 
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-MDIAMONDS!!!!in- 

FROM    JASON    WEILER    &    SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading   diamond   importers 
For  over  46  years  the  lioxise  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of   the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  sclhng 
to  jewelers.     However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail   with   customers   at   importing 
prices!     Here   are  several    diamond    offers — 
direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any 
present    or    prospective    dia- 
mond purchaser. 


$145.00 


ladies'  Platinum  COf  c;  l\(\ 
Diamond  Ring..    ^-^OO.UU 

Perfectly  cut  blue  white 
diamond  of  exceptumal  bril- 
liancy with  four  smaller  per- 
fectly cut,  blue  white  dia- 
monds on  the  sides.  'I'he  rinjr 
is  all  platinum,  beautifully 
pierced  and  carved. 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamonci  is  ol 
eofd  brilliancy.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style  14K  solid  gold 
setting.  Order  this  diamond, 
take  it  to  any  expert,  make 
any  comparisons  you  wish-^ 
money  refunded  if  this  ringr 
can  le  duplicated  elsewhere 
tor  less  than  $200.00.  Our 
price  direct  to 
you. 

.4  ffw  weights  and  prices  of  other  diamond  rings: 
34  carat,  $31.00  I     1  >  carat,  $  73.00  I  2  carats,  $290.00 
H  carat,    50.00  |  l'.*  carats,  217.00  |  3  carats.    435.00 
^W'e  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to  any  bank 
or  newspaper  in  Boston. 
If  desired,  rings  will  be'^ent 
to  any  bank  yi.<u  may  name 
or  any    txpress    Co,   with 
privilege    of    examination. 
Our  diamond  guarantee  for 
full  value  for  all  tinie  eoes 
with  ever>'  purch.ise- 
WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS^r 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG 
FREE  ON 
"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS*' 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tells  how  to 
judge,  select  and  buy 
diamonds.  Tells  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
ket diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weichts, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars' worth  of  Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  autliority. 

CLIP  COUPON— FILL  IN  AND  M.4IL  NOW 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377  Washington  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1S76 

Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam,  London  and  Paris 

Please  send  FREE  Diamond  Catalog 

Xa  m  e ___^_ 

A d dress 

r/.'v. 


Stale 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS  IN  BRONZE 


Honor  Rolls  of  \S  ar  \  elerans.  Fitting  Tokens 
of  .Appreciation  for  Senice, Gifts. Endowments 
or  Events.    Cast  in  U.  S.  Stahdard  Bronze. 

Stud  for  FREE  boolUl  of  artultf  dtvfiii. 
Spfcial  Dpsj^u  on  n^tiesL 

JohnPoiachek  Broiize  sIrom-S 

Dlstimctive  •  Metal  -Work. 
dept  e  493  ■hancock  5t.  long  isla^to  city.  ttt. , 


Yonr  moto-meteria  a  very  valuable  accessory.  Why  lose 
it?  For  unless  protected,  it  may  be  stolen  when  you  least 
suepect.  For  only  $5.95  you  can  have  a  genaine,  gruaran- 
teed  Stirlinf-Lok  which,  once  attached,  positively  pre- 
vents theft  of  moto-meter.  Also  beautiful  and  orna- 
mental. Equipped  with  highly  nickeled,  graceful  wings. 
Very  attractive.  Stirling-Lok  cannot  rust,  rattle,  or 
break.  No  keys.  Protects  moto-meter  from  breakage 
when  61ling.  Worth  ten  times  its  cost  in  satisfaction 
alone.  Send  check  or  money  order  now.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
if  you  wish.  Give  make,  type,  and  year  of  car.  Ford, 
Maxwell,  Dodge  size  $4.90  f.  o.  b.  East  Chlcaeo.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Write  for  Territory 

Stirling-Lok  sells  on  sight.  Many  buy  it  just  for  its  beauty 
aside  from  moto-meter  protection.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials. Liberal  proposition  to  right  party.  Investi- 
gate.  Days  mean  dollars.    Write  now.      ^^   ^    ^v  ^k 

East  Chicago Manufaduring  Co.    ^^••'v 

4427  Olcott  Ave.        East  Chicago.  Ind.  * 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

June  7. — France  refuses  to  agree  Avilli  the 
plan  of  the  Reparations  Commission 
to  authorize  the  international  bankers 
meeting  in  Paris  to  scale  down  the 
reparations  jjayments.  Premier  Poin- 
care  declares  that  France  will  press  for 
full  payments  from  Germany. 

June  8. — British  troops  crush  the  last 
Sinn  Fein  stronghold  in  Ulster  when 
they  drive  the  republican  forces  from 
the  fortified  \'illage  of  Belleek. 

E.xamination  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion of  the  Irish  Free  State  shows  there 
is  no  radical  conflict  between  its  pro- 
visions and  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  treaty,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  London. 

General  Wu  Pei-Fu,  dominant  Chinese 
leader,  and  General  Chang  Tso-Lin, 
Alanchurian  war  lord,  are  reported  to 
have  agreed  on  an  armistice,  pending  a 
discussion  of  permanent  peace. 

King  Alexander  of  Jugo-Sla\-ia  and  Prin- 
cess Marie  of  Roumania  are  married  in 
Belgrade. 

Eight  enlisted  men  from  the  United  States 
gunboat  Xew  Orleans  are  drowned  in 
Amur  Baj',  Siberia. 

June  9. — The  interallied  bankers  meeting 
at  Paris  find  it  impossible  now  to  rec- 
ommend a  loan  to  Germany,  and  issue 
a  statement  ad\'ising  European  coun- 
tries that  if  there  is  to  be  a  loan  to 
Germany  there  must  be  a  reduction 
of  the  German  reparations  debt  and 
a  general  adjustment  of  Allied  war 
debts,  and  that  the  nations  must 
Avork  together  harmonioush-. 

June  10. — The  South  China  Government 
of  Canton,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  will  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  new  Northern  Government 
of  Peking  for  the  unification  of  China, 
it  is  announced  from  Canton. 

June  11. — The  British  Government's  reply 
to  Premier  Poineare's  memorandum  of 
June  1,  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
French  Govermnent's  participation  in 
the  Hague  Conference,  contends  that 
it  is  solely  for  the  Russian  Government 
to  decide  whether  to  make  restitution 
of  priA'ate  property  or  pay  compensa- 
tion, and  that  to  assume  that  Russia 
is  not  a  sovereign  state  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  assumes  the  pre- 
miership of  Japan  with  the  avowed  in- 
teiAion  of  carrying  out  the  agreements 
of  the  Washington  Conference  and  on 
condition  that  the  Army  leaders  adopt 
a  general  policy  of  retrenchment. 

President  Li  Yuan-Hung,  of  the  Xorth 
Cliina  Government,  appoints  as  Pre- 
mier Dr.  Wu  Ting-Fang,  of  the  Canton 
Cabinet,  as  a  move  toward  bringing 
north  and  south  China  under  a  single 
government. 

June  12. — Premier  Poineare  replies  to  the 
British  memorandum  on  the  Hague 
Conference  in  a  note  insisting  that 
Russia  must  return  private  property  to 
its  former  owners,  and  that  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  Russia  must  be  the 
basis  of  aid  to  economic  restoration. 

June  13. — Three  hundred  persons  are  re- 
ported drowned  and  manj'  others  miss- 
ing following  an  abnormal  rise  in  the 
Aeelhaute  and  Arenal  rivers  at  San 
Salvador,  Republic  of  Salvador. 

Premier  Lloj'd  George  receives  another 
A'ote  of  confidence  when  the  House  of 


Every  Banker 

Should  HaveThese  Facts ! 


'Y'OU  CAN  DOW  offer  your  customers  greater 
■*•  security  for  the  valuables  they  place  into  your 
care  at  no  greater  cost  than  that  of  ordinary  vault 
equipment.  Whether  you  are  now  planning  new 
or  additional  safe  deposit  installations  for  your 
vaults,  you  will  be  interested  in  "INVINCIBLE." 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  INVINCIBLE  BOXES 
will  interest  your  customers — read  them. 

"Top'ond-Bottom 
Door  Boll*" 

Stop  Prying 

The  "Lock  Behind 
the  Lock" 

A  barrier  against  lock- 
punching  and  door  sledging 

Fourteerx  Tumbler 
Double  Cylinder  Catt 
Bronze  Lock  with  Cor' 
ru  gated  Renter' »  Keya 

Requiring  Guard  Key 

The  ••TOP-AND-BOTTOM  DOOR  BOLTS" 
operate  exactly  as  the  bolts  in  your  vault  door. 

The  "LOCK  BEHIND  THE  LOCK"  Is  a 
Bafeguard  against  the  methods  by  which  95% 
ol  all  safe  deposit  robberies  are  made. 

INVINCIBLE  Boxes  are  Triple-Locked  In 
one  operation  with  substantial  corrugated  rent- 
er's keys  that  impress  confidence  for  the  bank 
using  them.  Doors  are  protected  against 
marring  and  cannot  rust. 

INVINCIBLE  Boxes  are  built  tn  uniform 
sections  to  form  any  sized  Installation.  Then 
"Add  a  Section  At  a  Tiraa."  Special  Sections 
to  fit  every  inch  of  vault  space.  In  successful 
aervice  In  many  banks,  both  large  and  small. 


Let  us  tell  you  hoic  you  can 
secure  INVINCIBLE  Fea- 
tures at  the  coat  you  have  been 
■paying  tcithout  them.  Address 

Invincible  Metal  Furniture  Co. 

Safety  Deposit  Box  Specialists 
813  26th  Street,       MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


ARCHITECTS 

Get  full  informa- 
tion for  your  files, 

DEALERS 

Get  full  informa- 
tion rotrardinK 
our  co-operative 
dealer  policy. 


LIQUID 

REPAIRS  LEAKS 

IN  AUTO  RADIATORS 

CRACKED  CYLINDERS 

WATER-JACKETS 


The    U.  S.  Government.  General  EJectric  Co..  Standard   Oii  Co., 
American  Telegraph  Co..  etc..  have  u»ed  it  for  years 

Over  3  Million  Cans  Sold  Every  Year 
"X"  RADIATOR  LIQUID    "X'*   BOILER    LIQUID 


Price,  Qmart  Can.  Six  OoUan 

At  F^umbere.  Steamfitrers,  Mine  utd 

MJl  Supply  and  Hardw&rc  Store* 


/»n'c«,  $t. SO  — Ford  St*«,  TSc 

At  Service  Stations.  Garages.  Repair 

Shop*  and  Hardware  Stores 

Circular  or  Technical  Advice  or\  Request 

"X"  LABORATORIES  "S^^^fT?^^ 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(5AR.5 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    RECENT 

ASTRONOMICAL    DISCOVERY 

By  Professor    Harlow   Shapley 

See  the  Homiletic  Review  for  July,  30  cents 

a  copy,  $3.00  per  year. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company      -       New  York 


Toy-Making  Secrets 


No  longer  will  the  Oermans  and  .Japanese 
monopolize  the  toy-making  business.  Formerly 
guarded  secrets  of  this  profitable  industry  are 
now  published  in  a  new  book,  by  J.  F.  Makin- 
son,  entitled — 

TOY    MANUFACTURE" 

which  tells  you  how  to  begin  commercial  toy 
making,  on  a  large  or  small  scale;  shows  how  to 
make  picture  blocks,  "living  beans,"  and  all 
sorts  of  wood  and  metal  toys,  beautiful  dolls, 
beads,  marbles,  balls,  bats,  dominoes,  etc.; 
tells  what  mechanical  equipment  and  materials 
you  need  and  describes  every  detail  of  manu- 
facture. The  author  had  years  of  experience  as 
a  craftsman  in  German  toy  factories  and  his 
268-page  book,  with  its  200  illustrations,  will 
guide  you  lo  success  in  the  toy-making  industry. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.50,  net;  $1.62,  postpaid. 
rUNK  &  WAGNAILS  COHPANY.    354-360  foartb  Aveone.  New  York 
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Commons  rejects  bj-  a  vote  of  205  to 
111  a  resolution  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
his  Cabinet  secretariat. 

The  French  Cabinet  decides  to  send  a 
commission  of  experts  to  the  Hague 
Conference. 

DOMESTIC 

June  7. — Replying  to  Senator  Watson's 
criticism  of  him  for  publicly  discussing 
the  tariff  duties,  Senator  Ricci,  the 
Italian  Ambassador,  says  they  are  an 
international  problem  and  as  such  are 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion  by  a 
diplomatic  agent  of  a  foreign  country. 

Three  high  officials  and  34  alleged  mem- 
bers of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  indicted 
by  a  Grand  Jury  in  California  on  felony 
charges  connected  M-ith  a  raid  in  Engle- 
wood  in  which  one  man  was  killed  and 
two  were  wounded. 

June  8. — President  Harding  announces  he 
is  responsible  for  the  policy  which  tlie 
Government  has  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  naval  oil  reserves,  including 
the  Wyoming  reserve  known  as  "Tea- 
pot Dome." 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  in  convention  at 
Houston,  Texas,  adopts  a  resolution 
declaring  President  Harding  to  be  an 
enemy  of  organized  labor,  and  urging 
his  defeat  for  reelection. 

June  9. — Ambassador  Ricci  is  ad^-ised  by 
Secretary  Hughes  that  the  tariff  ques- 
tion is  a  domestic  issue  and  that  it  is 
the  American  view  that  foreign  dii>- 
lomats  may  present  their  Anews  only 
through  the  customarj^  diplomatic 
channels. 

June  10. — William  Huesse,  head  of  the 
Janitors'  Union  of  Chicago,  and  nine 
other  officials  of  that  organization  are 
convicted  on  charges  growing  out  of  the 
recent  terrorism  inaugurated  by  labor 
in  Chicago. 

June  1 1. — Over  GO  known  dead,  drowned  or 
killed  by  falling  debris,  and  many  miss- 
ing is  the  toll  of  a  violent  storm  that 
sweeps  New  York  and  A'icinity, 

Strike  ballots,  authorized  in  April,  and 
returnable  .July  1,  are  mailed  to  400,C00 
railway  shopmen  as  a  result  of  the 
wage-cutting  decision  recently  issued 
by  the  United  States  Railway  Labor 
Board. 

June  12. — Organized  labor  wants  round- 
table  conferences  with  emploj-ers  on 
a  basis  of  equality,  declares  Samuel 
Gompers,  President,  before  the  42nd 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  meeting  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

A  disastrous  fire  in  Passaic,  Xew  Jersey, 
causes  .'5.5CO,C00  damage  and  renders 
200  people  homeless. 

June  13. — In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Camp- 
bell of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
just  made  public.  President  Harding 
serves  notice  that  unless  the  ship  sub- 
sidy bill  is  favorably  acted  upon,  he 
will  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
to  consider  it. 

Net  incomes  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  1920  increased  bv  nearlv 
$4,000,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
returns  by  nearly  2,000,000  over  1919, 
while  the  taxes  received  fell  off  about 
$195,000,000,  according  to  preliminary 
statistics  issued  by  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  Blair. 

The  number  of  aliens  to  be  admitted  into 
the  United  States  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year  under  the  3  per  cent,  re- 
strictive immigration  act  is  fixt  by  the 
Labor  Department  at  357,903,  as  com- 
pared with  355,820  last  year. 


Communication ! 

THE  manufacturers  of  the  new  Light-Running,  Quiet- 
Running  Royal  beUeve  they  have  achieved  in  it  the 
uhimate  design  of  typewriter;  the  final  word  in  simpUcity, 
balance,  strength,  practical  quietness  and  speed.  And  the 
gratifying  results  it  is  giving  today  ,in  hundreds  of  progres- 
sively managed  offices  more  than  justify  this  belief. 

Communication  is  one  of  the  two  great  agencies  that  have  made 
mighty  nations  out  of  struggling  colonies  and  transformed  lone  trading 
posts  into  bustling  centers  of  commerce.  And  how  vital  a  factor  in 
modern  systems  of  communication  is  the  typewriter!  It  actually  pre- 
pares the  majority  of  business  messages  and  authenticates  most  of  the 
others— "confirmation  to  follow". 

No  miraculous  invention  made  this  new  Royal  possible.  It  is  simply 
the  result  of  a  long,  undiverted  quest  for  the  one  typewriter— without 
complicating  embellishments  —  that  would  so  nearly  approach  perfection 
as  to  stand  unequalled  for  years  to  come  and  probably  never  be  surpassed. 

The  Light-Running,  Quiet-Running  Royal  is  the  typewriter  of  the 
future  available  today! 

Our  fifty-six  page  book,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter",  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Address  Department  D. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Oyer 

"Compare  the  Work." 
LIGHT' RUNNING         QUIET-RUNNING 
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^  new  wdi/ 
to  goto  bed" 


The  new  Faultless  Sleep  Coat  will  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  your  wardrobe.  Cool, 
comfortable  and  exceedingly  smart.  The 
SleepCoat  is  a  pantsless  pa  jama;  tailored 
like  a  coat;  knee-length;  open  from  neck  to 
hem,  with  convertible  high  or  low  soft  rolled 
collar,  some  with  Raglan  sleeves. 

The  SleepCoat  is  made  of  attractive  silk-like 
fabrics,  in  white  and  colors.  Guaranteed 
fast  vat-dyed.  Individuality  in  designs  that 
have  made  Faultless  Xightwear  the  choice 
of  men  who  appreciate  comfort  and  exclusive 
style.  Attainable  in  a  variety  of  materials 
of  merit  at  a  wide  range  of  prices.  For 
lounging,  Trousers  can  be  supplied  to  match 
the  SleepCoat. 

Rest  assured- 

Pdjamas^Tz^Mght  Shirts 

"TheNIGm\vearofdNation!" 
mULTLESS  NIGHTWEAR  CORPORATION 

(e.rosenfeld  a  company) 
Baltimore  New  York  Chicago 
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All  In. — Laconic  Tourist — "Informa- 
tion given  out  here?" 

TiUED  Clerk — '"It  has." — Boston  Tran- 
script.   

Fashion  Note. — Women's  hats,  it  is  said, 
are  to  be  larger.  And  the  milliner's  bili,  no 
doubt,  will  be  an  affair  of  extra  sighs. — 
London  Opinion. 


The    Kind    We   Sometimes   Eat.— FOR 

SALE — Two  thoroughbred  blue  Antede- 
hudan  roosters.  W.  J.  T . — Classi- 
fied Ad  in  The  Tribune-Republican,  Mead- 
I'ille,  Pa.                 

A  Recipe. — To  aA^oid  a  colorless  ex- 
i.stenee,  keep  in  the  pink  of  condition;  do 
things  up  brown,  treat  people  white,  be 
well  read,  and  get  out  onto  the  golf  green 
under  the  blue  occasionallj'. — Boston  Tran- 
script.   

Atonement. — IMr.  Graham  Bell  has  de- 
vised an  apparatus  for  condensing  air  into 
water,  to  be  used  by  travelers  in  the  desert. 
Mr.  Bell  is  the  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
and  he  seems  to  be  endeavoring  to  make 
amends  for  his  early  indiscretion. — London 
Opinion.  

We  Live  to  Learn. — "I  never  knew  tiU 
I  got  a  car,"  said  Bishop  Eightly,  "that 
profanity  was  so  prevalent." 

"Do  j'ou  hear  much  of  it  on  the  road?" 
"Why,"  said  the  Bishop,  "nearly  every- 
body I  bump  into  swears  dreadfully." — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


A  Lingering  Hate. — Comedian — "Poor 
old  Harry  got  the  bird  properly  last  night. 
They  hissed  him  right  off  the  stage.  Then 
I  came  on.  The  audience  quietened 
down  and  listened  to  my  first  number 
with  every  attention.  Then,  just  as  I  was 
giAing  'em  my  patter,  Mowed  if  they  didn't 
start  hissing  old  Harry  again." — Punch 
(London).  

Jogging  His  Memory. — It  was  a  thrilling 
story  that  AIcGregor  had  to  tell. 

"I  had  abandoned  all  hope,"  he  said. 
"As  I  sunk  for  the  third  time  my  past  life 
seemed  to  rise  before  me  in  a  series  of  grim, 
realistic  pictures." 

A  murmur  of  sympathy  rolled  from  the 
lips  of  listening  friends;  but  just  as  Mc- 
Gregor was  preparing  to  resume,  McTavish 
interrupted  him  sharply  and  hopefully. 

"And  did  you  happen  to  notice,"  lie 
asked,  "a  picture  of  me  lending  you  a  fiver 
in  the  autumn  of  1919?" — The  Continent 
(Chicago).  

In  Bad  Company. — When  a  vote  is  to  be 
taken  on  some  important  measure,  a  Con- 
gressman who  can  not  be  present  "pairs" 
himself  with  some  Representative  who 
would  vote  "aye"  to  the  Congressman's 
"nay,"  or  vice  versa.  Once  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  received  a  letter  from 
an  active  politician  of  that  party  in  his 
district,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record  almost  every  day  as  being  "paired" 
with  a  Republican.  "I  don't  doubt  your 
loyalty  to  the  party,"  read  the  letter;  "but 
I  think  the  boys  would  hke  it  a  good  deal 
better  if  you  paired  with  Democrats  instead 
of  Republicans." — Harper's  Magazine. 


In  the  Rough. — "  Sir,  I  have  all  the  gems 
of  English  literature  in  my  library." 

"Yes,  and  I  notice  that  they  are  uncut 
gems." — Gaboon. 


Our  Post-War  Forest. — Great  family 
trees  in  America  are  few,  but  it  is  probable 
that  many  new  ones  were  started  during 
the  war  by  grafting. — Baltimore  Sun. 


A  Contingent  Worker. — "Ah  wants  a 
day  off,  boss,  ta  look  for  a  job  faw  mah 
wife." 

"And— if  she  doesn't  get  it?" 

"I'll  be  back  to-morrow." — Phoenix. 


Preparedness. — A  Mexican  revolution- 
ary, treated  in  a  New  York  hospital,  had 
twenty-two  bullets  extracted  from  his 
body.  It  is  said  that  he  had  to  have  this 
done  in  order  to  make  room  for  more  when 
he  returned  home. —  Punch  (London). 


Current  Humor. — Once  there  was  a  con- 
ductor who  was  not  satisfied  with  his  wages, 
and  left.  The  next  day  while  looking  for 
a  job  he  happened  to  step  on  the  third  rail. 
Did  he  get  killed?  No.  He  was  a  non- 
conductor.— Science  and  Invention  Maga- 
zine. 


Getting  Him  Going. — Father  (from  up- 
stairs)— "Helen,  isn't  it  time  for  the  young 
man  to  go  home?" 

Young  Man — "Your  father  is  a  crank." 
Father  (overhearing) — "WeU,  when  you 
don't    have  a   self-starter  a  crank  comes 
in  mighty  handy." — Boston  Transcript. 


Reprisals. — Wife — "Where,  might  I 
ask,  have  you  been  till  this  hour  of  the 
morning?" 

Husband — "W — why,  round  at  the 
c — club,  of  course,  c — c — considerin'  of  a 
strike." 

Wife — "Well,  you  go  back  to  your  club 
and  consider  it  a  lock-out!" — London  Mail. 


Enthusiastic  Convert. — Dr.  James  ]Mel- 
vin  Lee,  head  of  the  Department  of  Journal- 
ism in  New  York  University,  said  during 
the  course  of  an  after-dinner  speech: 
"The  average  person,  as  weU  as  the  aver- 
age nation,  is  blind  to  his  own  faults.  An 
American  woman,  a  leader  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
was  sohciting  subscriptions  for  the  ani- 
mals' cause  in  Madrid.  'Will  you  sub- 
scribe, sir?'  she  asked  a  Spanish  grandee. 

"'I'U  do  better  than  that,  madam,'  said 
the  grandee  graciously.  'I'U  get  up  a  bull- 
fight for  your  society's  benefit.'" — The 
Argonaut  (San  Francisco). 


Efficiency  First. — An  a,pphcant  for  work 
at  the  Ford  plant  asked  a  veteran  Ford 
employee  if  it  were  true  that  the  company 
was  always  finding  methods  of  speeding 
up  production  by  using  fewer  men.  The 
veteran  rephed: 

"Most  certainly.  In  fact,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  just  had  a  dream  which  il- 
lustrates the  point.  Mr.  Ford  was  dead 
and  I  could  see  the  pallbearers  carrying 
his  body.  Suddenly  the  procession 
stopt.  Mr.  Ford  had  come  to  hfe.  As 
soon  as  the  casket  was  opened  he  sat  up- 
right, and,  on  seeing  six  pallbearers,  cried 
out  at  once:  'Put  this  casket  on  wheels 
and  lay  off  five  men.'  "—Wall  Street 
Journal. 
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for  Economical  Transportation 


Built  for  Better  Salesmen 


$ 


720 


f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 

Price  subject  to  change 
without  advance  notice 


Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe 

Business  liouses  are  coming  to  realize  that  tlieir  salesmen 
should  have  automotive  equipment  on  a  par  with  the 
reputation  of  the  house.  The  old  idea  of  buying  strictly 
on  a  price  basis  is  being  discarded  and  selling  staff  equip- 
ment is  now  bought  with  an  eye  to  its  own  effect  on  sales. 

CHEVROLET  UTILITY  COUPE  is  offered  as  the 
most  efficient  automobile  for  the  purpose  on  the  market. 

It  is  also  suitable  for  professional  and  business  men. 

It  has  a  high-grade,  single  seat  Fisher  Body  with  black 
finish,  gray  whipcord  upholstery,  plate  glass  windows, 
ventilating  windshields,  and  extra  wide  doors. 

The  chassis  is  the  famous  New  Superior  Model  Chevrolet, 
strong,  powerful,  dependable,  economical. 

Full  modern  equipment,  including  cord  tires  and  legal 
headlight  lenses. 

The  rear  compartment  contains  more  than  14  cu.  ft.  It 
will  hold  a  36-inch  steamer  trunk  and  still  have  ample 
space  for  merchandise,  advertising  matter,  etc. 

We  urge  every  salesman,  purchasing  agent,  sales  manager 
and  professional  man  to  call  at  any  Chevrolet  showroom 
and  inspect  this  car,  or  phone  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


CHEVROLET     MOTOR     COMPANY 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The  Commodioiii  Rear  Compartment 


World's     largest     manufacturer 

of  Standard,   Fully  Equipped 

Automobiles 


There  are  5000  Chevrolet  Dealers 

and  Service  Stations  throughout 

the  world 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high-grade  dealers  in  ter- 
ritory   not     adequately    covered 
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